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A.  C.  8ik  Albert  Cbakles  Seward,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  f 

Profenor  of  Botany  in  the  Univenity  of  Cambrklfe.    Hon.  Fdlow  of  Eminuiueli  MMOboCuy:  UtSMoic 
College,  Cambridge.    Prewdent  oC  the  Yorkahiie  NatiinlnU*  Union,  191a  L 

A.  F.  P.  AiBERT  Frederick  Pollard,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Profctaor  of  English  History  in  the  University  of  London.    FeUow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford.    Assistant  Editor  of  the  DiOtonaryrf  Nattanal  Biography,  1893- -< 
looi.     Lothian  Prixeroan,  Oxford,   1802;  Arnold  Priaeman,   1898.     Author  of 
En^and  undtr  tk$  Protector  Somerset;  Henry  VIII.;  Life  of  Thomas  Crammer;  Ac. 

A.  6.  OL     Arthur  Georcc  Doughty,  M.A.,  LmJ).,  C.M.G.  f 

Dominion  Archivist  of  Canada.    Member  of  the  Geographical  Board  of  Canada.  J  rinlimiL 
Author  of  The  Cradle  of  New  Framee;  Ac   Joiot-editor  of  DoamenU  retoHmg  to  the  \      ■~"'-**. 

Coiutitutional  History  of  Canada.  v. 

A.  6.  Si  Albert  Georoe  Hadoock. 


A. 


EKT  OEOROE  iiADoocK.  f  (MBRiMt:  HtOon  otid  Qm- 

Late  RJL  Manager,  Gun  Department,    Elswick    Works,     Newcastle-on-Tyne.  J      ,tw«^i^ 
Lteut.-Col.  commanding  ist  Northumbrian  Brigade,  R.F.A.  CTerritorial  Forces).  I      '''wcimii. 
Joint-author  of  Artittery:  Us  Progjrtu  and  Present  PosiHom;  Ac  ^ 

A.  Hi.  Adole  Harmack.  forigeii. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Harnack,  Adolf.  I 

A.  J.  Lb  AiiDREw  Jackson  Lakoureux.  C 

Librarian,  College  of  Agriculture,  Comeli  Univenity.    Fonneriy  Editor  of  the  Rio  <  Fuft. 
NewSi  Rio  de  Jancirob  [, 

A.I&  ACBILLE  LUCRAIRE.  /dmww    rrJt^r^t. 

See  the  biographical  article :  Lucraire.  Denis  J.  AcatLLB.  \  "9*^'  'OffyijoSi 

Alexander  Macalister,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D..  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  f 

Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  FeUow  of  St  John's  -s  Pllllllstiy. 
College.   Author  of  Tex^Booh  of  Human  Anatomy;  Ac  I 

A.  ■.  CL  Agnes  Muriel  Clay  (Mrs  Wilde).  f 

Formeriy  Resident  Tutor  of  Lady  Margaret  Hall.  Oxford.   Joint-«uthor  of  Sonrus  i  P»troB  and  CiiUlt  {in  part), 
tf  Roman  History,  ts^-T^  B*c«  I 


f  Oriole;  Ornithology  (m  paH^i 
OiiboDyx;  Ortolan; 
Osprey;  Ostrieh;  Ouial; 
Owl;  Oyiter-aitelitr; 
Parrot;  PartrMga. 

Orange  Fkae  Stale:  History 
{in  part). 


K,  IL  Alvred  Newton,  F.R.S. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Newton,  Alfrso. 

A.  P.  BL  Altrxd  Peter  Hzllier,  M.D.,  M.P. 

Author  of  South  African  Studies;  The  Commamweal\  Ac  Served  in  Kaffir  War, 
187^1879.  Partner  with  Dr  L.  S.  Jameson  in  medical  practice  in  South  Africa 
till  1896.  Member  of  Reform  Committee,  Johannesburg,  and  Political  Prisoner  at 
Pretoria,  1895-189^   M.P.  for  Hltchin  divisioa  of  Herts,  X910. 

A.8LrP.  AWIHYMB  St  PaUL.  Snmwtm*   m^.,^  ti^  A«»rt 

Author  of  HMfoir»if<miMiMlals if  fo/VttJics.  \rvm.  atsiary  ^tfi  pari), 

A.8LWau         Arthur  Smith  Woodward,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  f  S'^'^^'firSI'K.^. 

Keeper  of  Geology,  Natural  History  Museum,  Sooth  Kduington.    Secretary  of  i  O^^Bf  Sir  Bleliara, 
the  Geological  Soaety,  London.  I  Palaaotpondylos. 

A.Wft.  Arthur  Wauch,  M.A.  f^^    ^^ 

New  College,  Oxford.    Newdigate  Prize,  1888.   Author  of  Cordon  in  Africa;  Alfred,  I  Patar,  Walten 
Lord  Tennyson.    Editor  of  Johnson's  Liees  of  the  Poets;  and  of  editions  of  Dichens,  ]  Pitmoia,  Coveotiy. 
Tennyson,  Arnold,  Lamb;  die.  I 

A,  W«  HJ*        Arthur  Wilizam  Holland.  /  ^^^  ^'  F^btng;  Falatliia; 

Formerly  Scholar  of  St  J<^n's  College,  Oxford.   Bacon  Scholar  of  Gray**  Ian,  1900.  \  Paston  Latlita. 

'A  coropleu  list,  showing  all  individual  contributon,  appears  in  the  final  volume. 
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B.B.T. 

B.aB. 

UNDER  Wood  Renton,  M.A.,  LL.B.  f 

Puitfie  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  oi  Ceylon.  Edhor  oi  BMeydopaeiia  cfOfLam  i  Fitali  (In  fmtK 


A.  W.  B.  Albxandes  Wood  Renton,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Puitfiejudf 
efEngfamd. 

A.  W.  W.         Adolfhus  William  Waid,  Litt.D.,  LLJ>.  J 

See  the  biographkal  article:  Ward,  A.  W.  \ 

B.R.  Sot  Boverton   Redwood,  D.Sc.,    F.R.S.    (Edin.),   F.I.C..    AssoclNSr.CE.,  ' 

MJNST.M.E. 
Adviser  on  Petroleum  to  the  Adminlty,  Home  OfAoe.  India  Office,  Corporation  of     ^    , 
London,  and  Port  of  London  Authonty.    President  of  the  Society  of  Chemical'  OmiMlli; 
Industry.   Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Chemical  Society.     Member  of  Council  of 
Institute  of  Chemistry.    Author  of  "  Cantor  "  Lecturu  m  Pefrofnmi:  Pelrdmrn 
amd  Us  Products;  Chemical  TtchMology;  Ac  ^ 

CBAXLE8  EVEEITT,  M. A.,  F.C.S..  F.G.S.,  F.R.A.S.  /  ^™?5  a««**V  ^*«  P^««» 

Formeriy  Scholar  of  Magdalen  College.  Oxford.  I     Alkaloids. 

Cba&lss  FsANcn  Atximson.  f-*j_       ^        ,     ^    «_ 

Formeriy  Scholar  of  Queen's  College.  Oxford.    Captain,  1st  Gty  of  London  (Royal  i  Ormni:  Campaign  ef  isjo* 
Fusiliers).   koXhux  dt  Tkt  WUdernsss  amd  Odd  Harbour,  I 

Carlton  Huntley  Hayes,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  fiwawm*  pntfihai  n.* 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University.  New  York  City.   Member  of  S  «Z,  -  '„  TTT^t^* 
the  American  Historical  Association.  l""  *••  "•  (A»^i. 

Charles  Letbbridoe  Kingspord,  M.A.,  F.R.H18T.S.,  F.S.A.  foidenilte.  ffir  John* 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education.   Author  of  Life  of  Homy  V.   Editor  <  <wr^   imk  *.T1# 
dLCkronkUso!Lotido»\9adiS^tam'%SMruyo! London,  [OIIOM,  I8UI  Ull  OL 

Clement  Reid,  F.R.S.,  FX.S.,  F.G.S.  f 

District  Geologist  on  H.M.  Geological  Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  Author  of  J  PttlaAakAimiiv*  T^^Airm' 
Origin  jgf  Iko  Briiish  Flora;  Ac  Joint-author  of  Pro^^lOeial  Flora  ^  Britain;]  '~«»"<»»^«  ^tmarj. 
Fossil  Flora  of  Tegdon,  l 

C.  B.  B.  f^*»Tg«  Raymond  Beazlxy,  M.A.,  D.LrTT.j  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.H18T.S. 

Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.   Formeriy  Fellow  of 
Merton  College.  Oxford,  and  Univerrity  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Gcocraphy. ' 
Lothian  Priaeman,  Oxford,  1889.   Lowell  Lecturer,  Boston,  1908.  Author  of  ifCHry 
tko  Nooigator;  Tho  Damn  of  Modem  Geogjrapky;  Ac.  ^ 


Odorte  {in  pari); 
(MsehligMr;  Ortrilab 


Csca  WeaTHERLY.  f  D^-aant. 

Formeriy  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Barrister-at-Law.  -^nswiu. 

HEsmi  de  Blowrz.  f  »._^    w^      #,    ^_a 

See  the  biographical  article:  Blowitz,  H.  G.  S.  A.  db.  \  PtUlK  Htstory  {im  parO. 

DUOALD  ClERX,  M.INST.C.E;.  F.R.S.  f 

Director  of  the  National  Gas  Engine  Co..  Ltd.  Inventor  of  the  Clerk  Cyde  Gaa-j  00 


Donaia  Francis  Tovey.  f  Optiai  Ontoilo:  Ovwton: 

Author  of  Bssays  in  Minsical  Analysis:  comprising  Tho  Classical  QmmlOt  Thai  p^Ltrliia  dm.  Lirt\ 
Goldberg  VariatumSt  and  analyses  of  many  other  dswical  works.  L  mnwinna  v«»  partf. 

David  George  Hooarth,  M.A. 

Keeper  of  the  Aahmolesn  Museum,  Oxford.    Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Fdlow  of  the  British  Academy.    Excavated  at  Paphos,  1888;  Naucratis,  1899'  OitNltts;  PiUll^lvlbL 

and  1903;  Ephesus,  1904-1905:  Asriut,  1906-1907:  Director,  British  School  at 

Athens,  1897-1900.   Director,  Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  1899. 

David  Hannay.  rOrfoid,  M  •!  (Wwm* 

Formeriy  British  Vioe-Consul  at  Barcelona.    Author  of  Short  History  of  tho  Royal-i      ROMlD; 
Naoy;  Ufe  ef  Emilio  Castdar;  Ac  lOrlMlllsll. 

DmoNnBLD  Henry  Soott,  M.A.,  PhJ).,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  f 

President  of  the  Linnean  Sodety.    Author  of  Stnctnral  Botatiyi  Sindios  in  FossO  i  PfthMoboteiqr:  Pahomttc 
Botany;  Ac  L 

David  James  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.)  (1849-1909).  f 

Professor  of  Pathology,  Aberdeen  Univenity.  1882-1907.   Author,  of  Toxl-Booh  of^  Mbology  (•»  p§fO. 
Pathology;  Ac  ^ 

Edward  Augustus  Freeman,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  J ir,i,^^na  rx-  ^.^-i 

See  the  bfa)gnphknl  article:  Freeman,  E.  A.  -j^rawmo  (M  part). 

Edward  Burnett  Tylor,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  f 

See  the  biographical  article :  Tylor,  Edward  Burnett.  \  OldSftL 

-{ 

UND  Crosby  Quigoin.  M.A.  f 

Fdlow,  Lecturer  in  Modern  Languages,  and  MonsoLectuRT  in  CdticGonviUe  and 'I  PiSllol^  8t 

Caiua  Colkge,  Cambridge.  t 

{Odt;  OhlsBtffhBtif; 
Ottifi  Blm;  Ofutaiy; 
Pilodtii-IIUIir  psrtntii. 

B.Gr.  Ernest  Artbur  Gardner.  M.A.  fCHmpte  {im  part); 

See  the  biographical  article :  Gardner,  Percy.  I T 


RiOBT  Rev.  Edward  Cutbbert  Butler,  M.A.,  O.S.B.,  D.LiTr. 

Abbot  of  Downside  Abbey,  Bath.   Author  of  *^  The  Uusiac  History  of  Pdladius,"  <|  0Dv«llOi;  Hthmtm,  WL 
in  Cambridge  Texts  and  Stndios, 

B.  C  <).  Edmund  Crosby  Quigoin,  M.A. 
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Uniyernty  I^urer  in  PdaeofniAxLCambf^^  LectiueraadAMutaotUbrariaai  OflllA  {Busine). 


&  BL  K  Eua  Hovkix  Bfnois,  MA 

Univeraity  Lecturer  in  PBlaiB«..|«jr,  <..««.».»««.  ».«wt.w«.  •»»  »>pwv>ui,  >. 
at  Pembroke  College,  Cuabndfe.   Formerly  FcUofw  oC  PemAwoke  College. 

H.  &  Zduaxd  Metze,  FB.D.,  D.Litt.  (0»mi.)»  LL.D.  f  Oroto;  OintM;  Ohmi; 

rpcrfemor  of  Andent  History  in  the  Univenity  of  Berlin.    Author  of  CesckkkU  des-i'^  ~ 

&&Hi  Edwaid  Mobhx  Houos.  /iMinii. 

Cuimtor  of  the  Mmeum  q<  the  Pharmaoiwtkd  Society,  Loodoo.  :^vpiuii. 

&  &  1^  Sb  Eowakd  Maumdc  Thompson,  CCB.,  I.S.O.,  D.C.L ,  LmJ).,  LL.D. 

Director  and  Principal  Librarian,  British  Muaettm.  1898-1909.  Sandaia  Reader  in 
BiblioKraphy,  Cambridge,  1895-1896.  Hon.  Fellow  of  Univenity  CoUege,  OxfonL 
Correspondent  of  the  institute  of  France  and  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Author  of  Handbook  of  Crtek  ami  Latin  Paiaeotrapky,  Editor  of 
CkromcoH  An^iae,  Jfoint-editor  01  publications  of  the  Plalaeogra|Miical  Society, 
the  New  Palaeographical  Society,  and  of  the  Facsimile  of  the  Lauitntian  Sophodea. 

&&Wi  Kinr.  E^AKD  Mkwbusn  Walxei,  M.A.       .   _  ..       ...  /(HfBilint. 


FMoroi;  Parthtai; 
Pftnmtii;  ftaipdaa. 


MMognifef; 

Paper:  Hisloiyi 
P»pynif; 

FiUQbllMDt 


Fellofw,  Senior  Tutor  and  Librafian  of  Queea'a  College,  Oxibid. 


0.*  EmnniD  Owen,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  LL.D»,  D.Se. 

Consulting  Surseon  to  St  Mary's  Hospital,  London,  and  to  the  Children's  Hosfntal, 
Great  Ormond  street,  London.   Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.   Late  Esaminer ' 
in  Surgery  at  the  Univer8iti4S  of  Cambridge*  Londdn  and  Durbun.    Author  of 
A  Mamm  c^  Anatomy  jor  Sorior  Stadonts, 


onvelm  Martliii; 
Oioito. 


&f)b  Edoak  Prestagk. 

Special  Lecturer  in  Portuguese  Uterature  in  the  Unlverritv  of  Manchester. 
E^miner  in  Portuguese  in  the  Universities  of  London,  Mancnester,  Ac.  Com- 
mendador,  Portuguese  Order  of  S.  Thiago.  Corresiymfing  Member  of  Lisbon 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Lisbon  Geographical  Society;  Ac  Editor  of  Litters 
of  a  Poriuguoso  Ntat;  Axuraca's  Ckromkk  ej  Guinea;  Ac 

V.  CL  CL  FuDEKJCK  CoiNWALLXS  CoNYBBAiE,  M.A.,  D.Th.  (Gieasen). 

Fdlov  of  the  British  Academy.    Formeriv  Fellow  of  Univenity  College.  Oxford.  J  PUl  of  BimcMlti; 
Editor  of  The  Ancient  Armenian  Texts  of  Aristotle.    Author  of  Myth,  Magic  and  |  P»||IMuig, 
Morals;  &c 

F.  Q>  F«  FkzDESicx  Gymee  Paesons,  F.R.C.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.ANnisop.lNST. 

Vice-President,  Anatomical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Lecturer  on  J  Olfwtory  9fMkmi 
Anatomy  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital  and  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women 
London.   Formeriy  Hunterian  Professor  at  the  Royal  CoU^e  of  Surgeons. 


{ 

F.  KJ*  '^""siJ^hf  SSSJhical  article:  Kbkofpp,  F.  E,  J.  M.  { '^^'^  ^«*«~  ^i^ 

AuthMotSontk  Africa  from  Ike  Great  Trek  to  tke  Union,  |0nn|*  ftw  Stole  (fn  ^if<). 

F.  V)k  FsANOs  Watt,  M.A.  /  fgfanon.  wim^m 

Barrister-at-Uw,  Middle  Temple.   Author  of  Imv'j  Lmnter  JloMi.  ^^mrnxmnn  ^uunuu 

F.  W.  UOm         FsEDESiCK  Walxee  Mott,  F.R.S.,  M.D.  r 

Physician  to  Charing  Cross  Ho^Mtal.   Pathologist  to  the  London  County  Asylnma.  <{  Fui||rrifc 
Fuuerian  Profeisor  of  Physiology  at  the  Royal  Institution.  L 

F.  W.  B.*         Fbedeeicx  Wouam  Rudx.es,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S.  f  An^-, 

•  Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London,  1879-1902.  -{  )f^f* 
President  of  the  Geologisu'  Association,  1887-1889.  [  ^PU* 

F.  Z.  EL  Fkufz  Xaveb  Keaus  (1840-1901).  r 

Professor  of  Churdi  History,  Univtr«ty  of  Freiburg-iffl-Breisgatt,    187&-1901.4  PapMy:  tSTO-IOOa, 
Author  o(  Gesckickte  der  ckrisUicken  Knnst;  Ac  i  ^^ 

6.  A.  Ob  Gboboe  Abbahak  Gbiebson,  CLE.,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt. 

Member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  1873-1903.     In  charge  of  Linguistic  Survey 

of  India,  1808-1^02.    Gold  Medallist,  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1909.    Vice-President '  Ml&lL 

of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.    Formerly  Fellow  of  Calcutta  Umvenity.    Author  of 

The  Lang^gts  of  India ;  Ac. 

Q.  A.  CL*  Rev.  Geoege  Albebt  Cooee,  D.D.  f 

Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  A  FunjnL 

».      L 


Oxford.   Canon  of  Rochester.   Hon.  Canon  of  St  Mary's  Cathedral,  Edinburgh 

lABO  Baldwin  Beown,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Fine  Art,  Univerrity  of  Edinburgh.     Formeriy  Fellow  of  Brasenose-^  PUntlDL 
College, Oxfofd.   Authorof  n«Fiir    --^    -'•"•"••   -  ^         ^ 

6.  B.  Ai  Gbobge  Bbown  Goods  (18^1-1896). 


6.  B»  BL  Gebabd  Baldwin  Beown,  M.A.  r 

Profcasor  of  Fine  Art,  Univerrity  of  Edinburgh.     Formeriy  Fellow  of  Brasenose-{  ; 
College,  Oxfofd.   Author  of  Tke  Pine  Arts;  The  Arts  in  Early  Bn^nd;  Ac  [ 


bge  Bbown  Goods  (18^1-1896).  f 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  1887-1896.    Author-j  Qyiter  (In  part), 

of  American  Fiskes,  L 

0.  Ci^  GcOBGE  Chbybtal,  M.A.,  LL.D.  f  ^.         « 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Edinburgh  Univerrity.  ^  Fuoal  (In  part). 

Hon.  Fellow  and  formeriy  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  [ 

(L  CI  W.  Gbobge  Crables  Wiuiaiison,  Litt.D.  r 

Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Author  of  Portrait  Miniatures;  Life  of  Richard  J  OUnt,  Ibm; 
Cormay,  R,A.;  Ceorje  Englekeari;  Portrait  Drawings;  Ac  Editor  of  the  New  1  Oliver.  IMtr. 
Edition  of  Br>'an*s  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  EMg^aeere,  L 
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0.  B.  Rkv.  Gboroe  Edmumdson,  M.A.,  F.R.Hxst.S.  f  QMenbtrMfvMt- 

Fomierly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Braaeoow  Cdlege,  Oxford.  Ford's  Lecturer,  looo.  J  />»»••  /Ua.^  *^^, 
Hon.  Member.  Dutch  Historical  Society,  and  Foreign  Member,  Netherbnds  AMoaa- 1  X?^  (Houe  Oi)» 
tion  of  Literature.  L  wwiM  Compujr. 

0.  B.  C  GXOROS  EaXI  CHUKCH.  /  ahiiami 

See  the  biographical  article:  Church,  G.  E.  \  ^'™*^- 

G.  H.  C.  Geoscx  Hebbeit  Caspentes,  B.-Sc.  f 

Profesior  of  Zodogy  in  the  Royal  College  of  Sdeaoe,  Dublin.   Author  of  Insects:  •{  OithO|ltonu 
Ihtir  Strudsare  and  Lift,  [^ 

0.  Sa.  Gbokox  Sadttsbuxy,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  (OHnm,  Chirtoi,  Dukt  of; 

See  the  biographical  article:  Saihtsburv,  Gborcb  E.  B.  \  Fjueil  {in  part). 

0. 8.  W.  German  Sims  Woooheao,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.).  f 

Profeawr  of  Pathology,  Cambridge  UniverHty.   Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  i  PftllSltlo  DiSBBSM. 
Member  of  Royal  Commusion  on  Tuberculous,  iQoa.  I 

H.  A.  B.  Henry  Arthur  Bethell.  f 

Lieut.-Col.  Commanding  49th  Brigade  R.F.A.    Associate  Member  of  R.A.  Com-  1  OrdaaOM: 

mittee.    Awarded  Lefroy  Medal  for  Contributions  to  Artillery  Science.    Author  of  1      Fidd  ArtHkry  Eaui^tntnU 

Modern  Guns  and  Gunnery;  Tke  Emphyment  oj  ArOttery;  Ac  I  ^  -^    r         • 

H.  Br.  Henry  Bradley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  f 

Joint-editor  of  the  New  Engltsh  Diaionary_iOx(or6).     Fellow  of  the  British  i  Otttk, 
Academy.   Author  of  Tke  Story  of  tke  Goths;  The  Making  of  Bnt^ish ;  &c.  I 

H.  Ch.  Hugh  Chisholm,  M.A.  f 

Formeriy  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.    Editor  of  the  lith  edition  of -{  FBrilBment  (mi  Part). 
0»  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Co-editor  of  the  10th  edition.  L 

H.  CL  Sir  Hugh  Charles  Clotoro,  K.C.M.G.  f 

Colonial  Secretary,  Ceylon.    Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.    Formerly 
Resident,  Pahang.  Colonial  Secretary,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  I903>iqo7.  Author  of "  Pintail. 
Studies  in  Brown  Humanity;  Furtker  India,  Ac.    Joint-author  of  A  Dictionary  of 
tke  Malay  Lanpu^.  [^ 

H.  B.  Karl  Hermann  Eth£,  M.A.,  Pr.D.  r 

Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Univerrity  College,  Aberystwyth  (University  of  J  am*.  w.«i5«.  /^  >-_ ^% 
Wales).  Author  of  Catahgue  of  Persian  ManuscnpU  in  tie  India  Ofice  LihraryA  ""'■'  K«WWn  («»  P^) 
London  (Clarendon  Press) ;  &c  L 

H.  B.  B.  Sir  Henry  Entieu)  Roscoe,  LL.D.  /vMi^m 

See  the  biographical  article:  RoscoB,  Sir  Hbnry  Emfkld.  \  '^><"V. 

H.  F.  B.  Horatio  Robert  Forbes  Brown,  LL.D.  r 

Editor  of  the  Calendar  of  Venetian  SlaU  Papers,  for  the  Public  Record  Office.  J  b.jim 
London.    Author  of  Life  on  tke  Lagoons;   Venetian  Studies;  John  AddingtonA  '^emimm 
Symonds,  a  Bicpaphy;  ac.  t 

H.  F.  0.  Hans  Frieorich  Gadow,  F.R.S.,  Ph.D.  f 

Strickland  Curator  and  Lecturer  on  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  <  (MBBtornltlMi. 
Author  of  "  Amphibia  and  Reptiles,"  in  the  Camhridge  Natural  History.  [ 


H.  R.  T. 

H.  W.  C.  D 

H.T. 

J.A.O. 

PiliBantBtogy. 


H.  F.  0.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.). 

Da  .Cosu  Professor  of  Zoology.  Columbia  University^  New  York.     President. 
American  Museum  of  Natural  Histonr,  New  York.    Curator  of  Department  of  • 
Vertebrate  Palaeontology.    Palaeontologist  U.S.    Geological  Survey.    Author  of 
From  tke  Greeks  to  Darmn ;  &c 

H.  F.  p.  Henry  Francis  Pelham,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  f  -- ^  w..«.  « 

See  the  biographical  artkle:  Pelbam,  Hbnry  Francis.  \  »'»•»  m$nm  S. 

H.  Ja.  Henry  Taceson,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  O.M*.  r 

Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Univenity  of  Cambridge.    Fellow  of  Trinity!  «._._|ji^  ^#  — ,^ 
CoDege.    Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.   Author  of  Texts  to  iUustraU  tke  History  0/I  "nneniOes  Of  BM. 
Cruk  Pkilosopky  from  Tkales  to  AristoUe,  I 

H.  L.  H.  Harriet  L.  Hennessy,  M.D.  (Brux.),  L.R.C.P.I.,  L.R.C.S.I.  /otfaetoiy  Syftsm:  Diseases. 

{■ 

fSY  i^£WTUN  i^icKSON,  ju./v.,  A^.ac.,  F.K.o.  ^r<ain.;,  r.n..u.a.  t 

Professor  of  Geography  at  University  College.  Reading.    Formeriy  Vice-President,  I  ^.  --    ^^^^^     ,,  * 

Royal  Meteorological  Society.  Lecturer  in  Physical  Geography,  Oxford.  Author  of  i  nam  OMU  (m  part). 
Meteorology;  Elements  of  Weatker  and  Oimate;  &c  [^ 

Henry  Richard  Tedder,  F.S.A.  f  -^     .  . 

Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Athenaeum  Qub,  London.  '\^  Fimpueti. 

Henry  Wiluam  Carless  Davis,  M.A.  f  ma  «#  RAMnx- 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College.  Oxford,  i  m.^I  vT^ifa  ' 
1895-1903.   Author  of  Engfand  under  tke  Normans  and  Angieeins;  Ckarlemapu.        [  Oniuio  VUBIB. 

Sot  Henry  Yule.  K.C.S.I.  f  odoriB  (in  tart) 

See  the  biogiaphKal  article.  Yulb,  Sir  Henry.  \  ''■"™  ^^  '^' 

Sn  Joseph  Archer  Crowe,  K.C.M.G.  I  fwtnda  (im.  Aorf) 

See  the  bk)graphk:al  article:  Crowe,  Sir  Josbfb  Archbb.  y^wmm  kw  pun,. 


H.  H.  C.  Hector  Munro  Chadwice,  M.A. 

Librarian  and  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.     Reader  in  Scandinavian,  ■{  Odin. 
Cambridgie  University.   Author  of  Studies  on  Angfo-Saxon  Institutions. 

H.  H.  D.  Henry  Newton  Dickson,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.),  F.R.G.S. 
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J.A.B. 

J.Bn. 
J.Bt 

I.B.A. 
J.  C.  via  D. 

J.K.8.* 

J.FL 


J.H.A.H. 

J.H.F. 

J.H.K. 


J.  BLR. 


J. 


1.1b. 


LL. 


J.K.H. 
J.P.B. 


OBiv  Ambrose  FtxmNG,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Pender  ProfcMor  of  Electricu  Eagiiieeriq,^in  the  Univenltv  of  London.  Fellow 
of  University  College,  London.  Formerly  Fellow  of  St  John  s  Collegie,  Cambridfe. 
Vice-President  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.  Author  cCTIu  Pri$tcipUs 
€f  EUctrie  Warn  Ttkgra^;  Mapuis  and  Electric  CumrnU;  &c 


OEM  Allen  Howe,  B.Sc. 

Cuxator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London.    Author  of 
Geohgy  cf  BuOdrng  SkmtM, 

08EPH  Bbaun,  S.T. 

Author  of  Du  LiktriUckc  Gewamdmmg  Ac 

AMES  BaETLETT. 

Lecturer  on  Construction,  Ardiitectnre.  Sanitatioii,  Quantities,  Ac*  at  King's 
CoUefe,  London.   Member  of  Society  of  Aidutects.   Memberof  Institute  of  Junior 


bsEPH  Beavixoton  Atkinson. 

Fonneriy  art-critic  of  the  Saturday  RnUw.  Author  of  An  Art  Tcmr  in  the  Northern 
Capitals  ef  Burvpe;  Schools  of  Modem  Art  la  Gcrsiaay. 

OBN  Charles  van  Dyke. 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Art.  Rutgers  College,  New  Brudswick,  N.f .    Formedy 
Editor  of  The  Studio  and  the  Art  Renew.   Author  of  Art  for  Arts  Sahe;  History  of 
,.  Painting;  Old  En^ish  Masters;  &c. 

OBN  EonnN  Sandys,  M.A.,  Lrrr.D.,  LL.D. 

Public  Orator  in  the  Universiw  of  Cambridge.  Fellow  of  St  John's  College.  Cam- 
bridge. FeUow  of  the  British  Academy.  Author  of  History  e^  Classical  Scholarship; 
Ac 

OHN  Fbke,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Fiske,  John. 

AMES  FtmCAUEICE-KELLY,  LlTT.D.,  F.R.HIST.S. 

Gilmour  Professor  of  Spanish  Language  and  Literature,  Liveipool  University. 
Norman  M cCoU  Lectucer,  Cambridge  University.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy. 
Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy.  Kmght  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
Alphonso  XII.   Author  ct  A  History  of  Spanish  Ziteratnre ;  Ac. 

OHN  Henxy  Aethur  Hart,  M.A. 

Fellow,  Theological  Lecturer  and  Librarian,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

fOHN  Henry  Frsese.  M.A. 

Fonneriy  Fellow  ol  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

OBN  Henry  Miodleton,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  D.C.L.  (1846-1896). 

Stade  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1886-189J.  Director 
of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  1889-1892.  Art  Director  01  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  1 8^1 896.  Author  of  the  Enf^aved  Gems  of  Classical  Times ; 
Jllnminated  Manuscripts  in  Classical  and  Medieoal  Ttmes, 


OHN  Holland  Rose,  M.A.,  I1TT.D. 


{ 
{ 

{ 
{ 

{ 

( 
{ 


OhmiMtir; 
Oieillogn^ 

OngootM  SyslMD; 
Oolits;  OrdoYioiMi  System; 
Olfordiln;  Pudasaiole  Bim. 

Ptotonl  Staff. 


Ovwbeek. 


PMnttiV:  Unilad  SUOes. 


PEuaiilas:  Traveller. 


Pftrkmai^  ftaaels. 


PSidRelo  VtU^s,  Annindo; 
Pudo  BartD. 


{ 
{ 


PfttostliM:  History  {in  part). 
Oi^brai  (At  part). 

PiMqntar. 


(Hb. 


08EPB  Jacobs.  Litt.D.  ( 

Profesior  of  English  Literature  in  the  Jewish  Theological  Sembaty,  New  York. 
Fonneriy  President  of  the  Tewuh  Historical  Society  of  England.    Corresponding  •{ 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Histonr,  Madrid.    Author  of  Jems  ef  Anfcvtn  I 
Engfand;  Studies  in  Biblical  Archaeology;  SoL  [^ 

nuus  Lewkowitscb,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Examiner  to  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  Vice-President  of  Chemical 
Society.  Member  of  Council  of  Chemical  Society;  Institute  of  Chemistry;  and 
Society  of  Public  Analysts.  Author  of  Chemical  Technology  and  Analysis  of  Oils, 
FatSt  and  Waxes;  ftc 

OBN  Linton  Myres,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

Wykeham  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Univerrity  of  Oxford  and  FeUow 

of  Magdalen  College.    Fonneriy  Gladstone  Professor  of  Greek  and  Lecturer  in  ^  Pl^OI. 

Ancient  Geography,  University  of  LiverpooL    LKturer  of  Classical  Archaeology 

In  the  Univerrity  of  Oxford. 

AMES  MUIRHEAD,  LL.D^  (1831-1889). 

Scotch  Advocate;  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  Univennty  of  Edinburgh.  i86a- 
1 880.  Author  of  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Private  Law  of  Kome,  and  of  an  edition 
of  the  Institutes  of  Cains  and  RuUs  of  Ulpian, 

OBN  Macfrerson,  M.A.,  M.D..  M.R.C.S.  (i8i 7-1800).  r 

Formerly  Inspector-Generd  ol  Hospitals,  Ben^  Author  of  The  Baths  and  Wells  J  Fuaoota. 
ef  Europe,  Ac  \ 

OHN  Malcolm  Mitchell. 


62-  f 

Lion-j 


PRtron  and  Cnent  {in  part). 


ff  MALCOLM  MITCHEIX.  f  OstlBeisni* 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Lecturer  in  Clasrics.  East  London  J  ii.«^«t.    ' 
College  (University  ofLondon).   Joint-editor  of  Ciote'a  History  ef  Greece.  \  «««*»«• 

/  PRwnbroking. 
•  J  1 


CoU^e  (University  oTLondon).   Joint-editor  of  Grote'a  History  ef  Greeu. 

AMES  George  Joseph  Penderei^Brodhurst. 
Editor  of  the  Guardian  (London). 

JEAN  Paul  Hifpolyte  Emmanuel  AoBtMAR  Esmein. 

Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Paris.  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  j  parkmmtL 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Author  of  Cours  Utmentaire  d'hisknre  du  droit  ]  '"*"«"»•• 
JrantaisiSu:.  L 


X 

J.B.i.X. 

J.ILT. 

J.S.CO. 

J.T.Bs. 

j.T.a 

J.V.B. 

J.  W.  W. 
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Julian  Robert  John  Jocelyn.  fOrdiuuiw:  Heavy  PieU  mi 

Colonel,  R.A.  Foimeriy  Member  of  the  Ordnance  Committee.  Commandant,  J  o.v.^  J7<m..*a-.^«.  /?-—.•— 
Ordnance  College,  and  Commandant.  School  of  Gunnery.  Author  of  NoU$  «•  |  \^^*  ^tpmemU,  Oarruom 
Tactics  and  Reamnaissanus;&c.  I     Mounting 


{' 


James  Richard  TBURsnEio,  M.A. 

Honoraiv  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.    Fornieriy  Dean,  Fellow,  Lecturer  and  i  FuBtU.  Chuln  SiMmL 
Tutor  01  Jesus  College.   Author  of  PMi;&c. 

Jakes  Sutherland  Cotton,  M.A. 
Editor  of  th(    ~         '  ' 
ploration  Fud 
of /iMf«a;&c. 


Editor  of  the  Imperial  daMdtetr  tf  India,    Hon.  Sccretaiy  of  the  Egyptian  Ex- J  Omlohlllld: 
ploration  Fund.  Fonnerly  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Queen's  C^llqce.Oxfora.  Author!  Oebm. 
of/iMf«a;&c.  I 

John  Thomas  Bealby.  f  ^^ onan* 

Ioint-author  of  Stanford's  Europe,    Fonneriy  Editor  of  the  ScaUisk  Gtqirapkical •{  JwITiw  u:  ' 
iaiOMine,  Translator  of  Sven  Hedin's  Tkraugk  Asia,  Central  Asia  and  Tibet;  Ac.  l^^"^*  omUHllI. 

Joseph  T^icas  Cunningham,  M.A.,  FJZ.S.  f 

Lecturer  on  Zoology  at  iht  South-Westera  Polytechnic.  London.     Formerly  J  nBiin  fim  ji^»A 
Fellow  of  Univerrit^  CoHep.  Oxford.  Assisunt  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  1  ^^'^^  ^'"  ^"'• 
The  University  of  fidinbuigh.    Naturalist  to  the  Marine  Biological  Association.       L 

The  Rev.  James  Vernon  Bartlet,  M.A.,  D.D.  f  ptpias* 

Professor  of  Church  History,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.^  Anthior  of  The  Apostolic  i  p^ud^ttw  AMtfli. 

J.  W.  Wyatt,  A.M.INST.C.E.  / ».-«..  i#-    /  *_ 

Author  id  The  Art  ef  UaJunt  Paper;  Ac.  \»P«:  ManuJaOwe. 


OpMetoide  (mi  parii\ 
Orohestn;  OrdMititoBS 
OiSan:  Andent  History; 
OrgaalstniiB;  Puidiiit; 
Pttiitd  BdHoitnuMiit 


K.  8.  Kathleen  Schlesinger. 

Editor  of  the  Portfolio  of  Musical  ArchaeeUgf, '  Author  of  Tke  Instruments  of  Ike  < 
Ordiestra;  9cc . 

L.  Bs.  LioNCB  BiNiORR.  ^  { 

Keeper  of  the  Musfe  National  du  Losembouis.   Professor  at  the  Ecole  du  Louvre,  j  «.  ,_.        ,.  ,       « 
President  of  the  Soci^  dea  Pdntres  Orientalistes  fnncais.    Author  of  Hu<Mr»1  nUllllf:  Modem  Preudu 
des  Beaux  Arts;  Ac.  I 

L.D.*  Louis  Duchesne.  fPRpi^y:  to  10871 

See  the  biographical  article:  Duchesne,  L.  M.  O.  \  Fisehat  L 

L.  Y.  P.  Ludwio  von  Pastor,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  the  Austrian  Institute  of  Historicsl  Studies  at  Rome.  Professor  of 
History  and  Director  of  the  Historical  Semina^  in  the  University  of  Innri[>ruck. 
Hofrat.of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Francis  Joseph;  &c 
Author  of  Geschichte  der  Pdpste ;  Ac  Editor  ct  itm  Acta  poni^Uum  Rmnananm, 

L.  F.  D.  Lews  FoREMior  Day,  F.S.A.  (1845-1909). 

Society  of 


P»P««r  tsos-tS90' 


Formerly  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Arts.    Put  Master  of  the  Art  Workers'  i  OnuuilMit 
Gild.   Author  ot  Windows:  a  book  about  Stained  Glass;  ac 


■{ 

RENCB  Johnston  Burpee.  f 

Public  Librarian  of  the  City  of  Ottawa.   Author  of  The  Search  for  tke  Western  Sea;  <  Ottiwa  (Cattada)- 

Ac.   Joint'«uthor  of  Canaaiau  Life  in  Town  and  Country;  Ac  t 


L.  J.  B.  Lawrence  Johnston  Burpee. 


Ifc  J«  &  Leonard  James  Spencer,  M.A. 

Assistant  in   Department  of  Mineralogy,   British   Museum.  Formerly  Scholar, 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  Harkness  Scholar.    Editor  of  the 
Mineralotical  MaMamne. 

L.  B.  F.  Lewis  Richard  Farnell,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  r 

-  -        -  " ~        lj, 


OiigoelMt; 
Olivsiilto;  OHvIm; 
OiihoGliie; 
FuUte. 


Fellow  and  Senior  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  University  Lecturer  in  Classical  J  n,^^^ 
Archaeology;  Wilde  Lecturer  in  Comparative  Religkm.  Author  of  Cults  of  Greek]  ^'*""* 
Stales ;  Eeolution  of  Eeligion.  { 

■•0.  D.  Rt.  Hon.  Sot  Mounistuart  Eiphinstone   Grant   DtTtr,    G.C.SJ.,  F.R.S. 


M.P.  for  the  Elgin  Burghs.  1857-1881.    Under-Secretary  of  Sute  for  India.  1868- 
1874.    Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Cok>niea,  1880-1881.   Govem9r  of  Madrss. ' 
1881-1886.    President  of  the  Royal  Geographkal  Society.  1889-1893.    President 
of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  1893-1899.   Author  of  Stddies  m  European  Politics ; 
Notes  from  a  Diary;  Ac 

■•  H.  8.  Karion  H.  Spieimann.  F.S.A. 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  Mafaaine  of  Art   Member  of  Fine  Art  Committee  of  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  of  Brussels,  Paris.  Buenos  Aires.  Rome  and  the  Franco- . 
British  Exhibitkm.  London.    Author  of  History  of  "Punch";  British  PortraU 
PainOnt  la  Ike  Opemng  of  tke  Nineteenth  Century;  Works  of  G,  P.  Watts,  RJi.; 
BriUsk  Sculpture  and  Sculptors  of  To'4ay;  Henrietta  Renuer;  Ac 

IL  Ja,  MORRB  Jastrow,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Semitic  Languages.  Univerrity  of  Pennsyhrania.    Author  of  Rdigion 
of  the  BdbyUmians  and  Assyrians;  Ac 

■•  ■•  Bib        Sir  Mancherjee  Merwanjee  Bhownaogree. 


onpbin^  LatmiMt. 


Pilndni:  ReeaU  BrtUski 
FUIbL 


Mancherjee  Merwanjee  Bhownaogree.  f^.  . 

Fellow  of  Bombay  University.   M.P.  for  N.-E.  Bethnal  Green,  1895-1906.   Author  ■{  ntsL 
oiHistoryof  the  Constitution  ef  the  Bast  India  Compamy;  Ac  I 


M.  H.  T.  Marcus  Niebuhr  Tod,  M.A.  f 

FeUow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College.  Oxford.     University  Lecturer  In  Epigraphy.  < 
Joint-Author  of  Cataloiue  of  the  Sparta  Museum,  I 
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aj.R.H. 

O.T. 

P.A.K. 

P.  CM. 

P.GL 


P.G.K. 

R.A.8.1L 

B.B.KeK. 

B.C.J. 

B.6. 

1LH.H.B. 

1LH.1L 

ltJ.O. 

B.J.K. 

B.K.II. 


B.U* 


R.Br. 


B.K.B. 


B.a 

B.P.8. 


Lbon  Jacquzs  Maxime  Punet. 

FotuMcfy  Archivist  to  the  French  National  Archives.  Aunliary  of  the  Institute  of 
France  (Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences).  Author  of  VindustrU  duseten 
FrttMcke-Comli;  Fnmfois  1,UU  comti  de  Bourtgpu;  Ac 


lit  to  Standing  GNindl  of  the 


Oswald  Baxron,  F.S.A. 

Editor  of  The  Ancestor,  1902-1905.    Hon. 
Honourable  Society  of  the  Baronetage. 

OSBKST  JOHH  RaOCUTIE  HoWARTBp  M.A. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Geographical  Scholar.  1901.  Aaiiataat  Secretary  of  the 
Britkdi  Association. 

Oldtieu)  Thomas,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S. 

Senior  Assistant,  Natural  Hvttorr  I)«)artnient  of  the  British  Mttseom.  Author  of 
QUeJogae  of  Marsnpialia  m  tka  BrMsk  Museum, 

PuNCB  Petes  Alexexvxtcb  Kropotkin. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Kropotkin,  Prince  P.  A. 

Peter  Chalmers  Mitchell.  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.,  D.Sc,  LL.D. 

Secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  University  Demonstrator  in  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Assistant  to  Unacre  Professor  at  Oaord.  1888-1891.  Author 
of  OuUiuos  of  Biohgy;  Ac 

Peter  Giles,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanttel  College,  Cambrii^e,  and  Univerdty 
Reader  in  Comparative  Philology.  Formerly  Secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
logical Society.   Author  of  Mauml  qf  Ompvaim  Philology;  Ac  - 

Paul  George  Konooy. 

Art  Critic  of  the  Observer  and  the  DaUy  MaU,  Formerly  Editor  of  The  ArtisL 
Author  of  The  Art  of  Waller  Craue;  Velaspiee,  Life  oud  Worh-,  &c 

Robert  Alexamder  Stewart  Macalister,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

St  John's  Cbllege,  Cambridge.  Director  of  Excavations  for  the  Pdlestiiie  Eitplora- 
tioaFund. 

RoMALO  Brunlees  McKsrsow.  M.A. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.   Editor  of  the  BVrftf  of  Thomas  Naahe;  Ac. 

Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb,  LL.D.,  D.CL. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Jebb,  Sir  Richard  CLAVBRBoms. 

Richard  Garnett,  LL.D.,  D.CL. 

See  the  biograplucal  article:  Garmbtt,  Ricbard. 

Robert  Holtord  Macdowall  Bosanqttet,  M.A..  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S. 
Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford.   Author  of  Musical  TempenmeHt;  &c 

Robert  Hallowell  Richards,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Masiachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Boston. 
President  American  loatitute  of  Mming  Engineers,  1886.    Author  of  Orv-<frcMtii{;&c. 

R.  J.  Grewing,  Captain,  Reserve  of  Officers. 

Ronald  John  McNbiix,  M.A. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Banister«t-Law.  Formerly  Editor  of  the  51  James's 
CoMette,  London. 

Sn  Robert  Kennaway  Douglas. 

Formerly  Keeper  of  Oriental  Printed  Books  and  MSS.  In  the  British  Museum;  and 
Pnrfessor  of  Cnineae,  King's  College,  London.  Author  of  The  Language  and  Lilera- 
ture  0/  Chiua\  Ac. 

Richard  Lydekxsr,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 

Member  of  the  Staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  1874-1882.  Author  of 
Calaiogues  of  Fossil  Mammals,  Reptdes  and  Birds  in  British  Museum;  The  Deer  of 
00  Lauis;  The  Game  Animals  of  Africa;  &c 


OrleaBS,  Fsrdlnaiid,  Dnlw  of; 
Ortoans,  Gaston,  Dnlw  of; 
OrlsBDS.  PhlUp  L  and  IL, 
Dnkas  oL 

Panlst:  PamUy. 


Oifofd. 


Pangolin  {in  parii, 

Odessa;  Onega; 
Onl;  Orenbuif. 

Oraithology  {in  part); 
ParaslUsm. 


P. 

Qstade  (f»  part). 

Opblr; 

Patosttne  {in  part), 

PiuiHMBi  Plays* 
Oirmpift  {m  part). 

Paniid. 


.Richard  Mother  (x86&-x90o). 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Ait,  Bredau  Umvernty,  1895-1909. 
History  of  Modem  Painting, 


Author  of  The, 


RjCBABD  MtJIR. 

Demonstrator  of  Pathological  and   Bacteriological  Technique,   Univenity 
Edinburgh. 

Robert  Nbbbt  Bain  (d.  1909). 

Assistant  Librarian,  British  Museum.  1883-1909. 


1 


Political  History  of  beumarh,  Norway  and  Sweden,  xKij-tgoo;  The  First  Romanovs, , 
1613-172^1  Slavonic  Eairope,  the  Political  History  ef  Poland  a   '  "      '    ' 


l9/7pO;&& 

Snt  Richard  Owen,  K.C.B. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Owbm,  Sir  Richard. 


Author  of  Scandinavia,  the 
K  The  First  Romanovs, 
and  Russia  from  1469 


Pren£  Sfoxs,  F.S.A.|  F.R.I.B.A. 
Formerly 
Ptcsident 

LoiMlfWl 

Histary'i^liramoamrAvi^'Qi^  and  ITeilT&c.' 


Ors-dfeslnff. 

Offleen* 

O'Donnelk  FamUy\ 
0*Hem:  PamOy 


Parkes,  Sir  H.  8. 

Okapl;  Oifossnm; 
Otter  {in  part); 

Oi;  Falaeollieriam; 
PangoUn  {in  part), ' 

Mnttng:  Recent  Dutch,  Ger- 
man, Austrian,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Danish,  Swedish, 
Norwegian,  Russian  and 
Balkan  Slates. 

Pathology  (ill  part). 

Oleg;  Olglerd; 
Orduin-llashelioktti; 
Orlov;  Ostennan; 
OieniKt)enia;  Panin;  PafknL 

Okm. 


Order;  Orienlatloo. 
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B.A.G. 


S.  Tt» 

8.  0. 0. 

8.M. 

I.B 

T.Ai. 


T.A.L 

T.Ba. 

T.E.1L 

T.  P.  C. 

T.H. 

T.  H.  H.* 

T.  K.  C. 

TII.M. 

T.L.H. 

T.O. 

T.  W.  It  a 

V.H. 

W.Ar. 

W.  A.  B.  C. 

ROBEST  Seymour  Conway,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  (Cantab.).  f  b-*ii-«i. 

Profeuor  <A  Latin  and  Indo-Euro|xan  Philology  in  the  Univenttjr  of  Manchester.  J  ntUglU; 
Formerly  Professor  of  Latin  in  University  College,  Cardiff;  and  Fellow  of  Gonville  I  OMft  LtngOl. 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Author  <ATke  Italic  DiaUOs.  ^ 

Roland  Tkxtslove,  M.A.  j  pMig:  Geotrapin  .atd 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.   Fellow,  Dean  and  Lecturer  in  Clavics  i      co.ti*tij-7 
at  Worcester  College,  OxfowL  '      •^'«»«««- 

Stanley  ARTHxni  Cook,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Svriac,  and  formerly  Fellow,  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.     Editor  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.     Examiner  in  Hebrew . 
and  Aramaic,  London  Univereit>'.  1904-15)08.     Author  of  Glossary  of  Aramaic 
InscriplioHs:  Tko  Lam  of  Moses  and  the  Code  of  Hammuralni  Critical  Notes  am 
Old  TeslamoHt  History;  Retigion  of  Ancient  Palestsne:  &c 

Sydney  R.  Fremantul  fOfdnaiioe:   Nopal   Gums  and 

Captain,  R.N.    Naval  Mobilization  Department,  Admiralty,  London.  \     Gunnery. 


Omrl; 

FftlMtiM:  Old 
History 


TtslameKt 


Sidney  George  Owen,  M.A. 

Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

SmoN  Newcomb,  D.Sc,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Nbwcomb,  Simon. 

Stephen  Paget, 


{ 


Ovid. 


rOfUt; 
IFutUai. 


»HEN  Paget,  F.R.C.S.  J 

Surgeon  to  Throat  and  Ear  Department.  Middlesex  Hospital.    Hon.  SecreUry.  *{  PiCtt,  Sir  JamM. 

Research  Defence  Society.   Author  of  Memoirs  and  Lttters  of  Sir  James  Paitt;  &c.  I 


THOMAS  ASHBY,  M.A.,  D.LITT. 

Director  of  British  School  of  Archaeology  at  Rome.    Formeriy  Scholar  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.    Craven  Fellow,  1897.    Conington  Prixeman,  1906.    Member  of ' 
the  Imperial  German  Archaeological  Institute.  Author  of  The  Classical  Topotjraphy 
of  the  Roman  Campagna, 


TmoMAB  Allan  Ingram,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Trinity  College.  Dublin- 

Sir  Thomas  Barclay. 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law.  Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Con^  Free  State.  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Author  of  Problems  of 
International  Practiu  and  Diplomacy ;  ftc.    M.P.  for  Blackburn,  191a 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Farnborough. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Farnborough,  Thomas  Erskinb  May,  Barons 

Theodore  Freylinghuysen  Coluer,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Williams  College,  WiUiamstown,  Mass. 

THOMAS  HODGKDf,  LlTT.  D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
See  the  biographical  article:  Hodgkxn,  T. 

Sot  Thomas  Hungeriord  Holdicb,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  D.Sc. 

Superintendent,  Frontier  Surveys.  India.  1892-1898.  Gold  Medallist.  R.G.S.. 
London.  1887.  Author  of  The  Indian  Borderland;  The  Countries  of  the  King's 
Award;  India;  TibeL 

Rev.  Thomas  Kelly  Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
See  the  biographical  article:  Cueynb,  T.  K. 

THEODOR  N5LDEKE. 

See  the  biographical  article:  NOldeke,  Tbbodor. 

Sir  Thomas  Little  Heath,  K.C.B.,  D.Sc. 

Asstsunt  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  Formeriy  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Okey. 

Examiner  in  Basket  Work  for  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

TI10MAS  William  Rhys  Davids,  LL.D.,  Ph.D 

Professor  of  Comparative  Religion,  Manchester  University.  Prendent  of  the 
Pali  Text  Society.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Secretary  and  Librarian  of 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1 885-1902.  Author  of  Buddhism;  Sacred  Bbohs  of  the 
BuddhisU;  Early  Buddhism;  Buddhist  India;  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha;  Ac. 

Victor  Charles  Mahillon. 


Olbia:  Sardinia  I 
OrlMtiDo;  Orfstano; 
OrtoiiA  a  Han;  OnrtoCo; 
OstU;  Otnuito;  BMstnm; 
Fslsnno  {in  part); 
FsnteDMto;  PAtaflam; 
PAvIr. 

Pfttents  {in  part); 

Fi^rment; 

Bsymont  of  Mtmbsn. 

Fuifle  Blodads. 


{ 
{ 

•[pltfUamMit  (mi  part), 

fOiRagB:  Frame; 

IFWd  IIL,  IV.»  V.  {Popes). 

{ 


{Omaii;  Ons; 
Funlii. 

jpandlis. 

{miIrvL 
•[  Psppiis  of 

{ 


Pftn. 


^R  lharles  mahillon.  r 

Principal  of  the  Conservatoire  Royal  de  Musique  at  Brussels.  Chevalier  of  the  J  Ophlelslda  (mi  Par(^» 

Legion  of  Honour.  | 

Walter  Armstrong.  r 

Director  of  National  Gallery  of  Ireland.    Author  ot  Art  in  the  British  Ides;  &c..J  OnhahbOIL 

Joint-editor  of  Bryan's  Dtcttonary  of  Painters;  &c.  [ 


W.A.H. 


Rev.  Wiluam  Augustus  Bxevoort  Coolidce;  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Ph.D. 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.    Professor  of  Englisli  History,  St  David's 
College.  Lampeter.  1880- 1881.    Author  of  Guide  du  Haul  Dauthini;  The  Rangt^ 
0/  the  Tddi;  Guide  to  Grindetwald;  Guide  to  Switzerland;  The  Alps  in  Nature  and 
tn  History;  &c.    Editor  to  The  Alpine  Journal^  1880-1 881 ;  &c. 

William  Alered  Hinds. 


Ollvltr,  J.  D.; 
OrU,  Uks  «t; 
OrUtr. 


UAM  Alered  Hinds.  f  -w.^.  «*-.«.iiiiiiif 

President  of  the  Oneida  Community,  Ltd.;  Author  of  American  Commmnties;  &c  \*"*~*  W™w™V« 
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W.A.F. 
W.A.S. 

W.I.  A.* 

W.  B.  G.  7. 

W.H.F. 

W.I..G. 

W.ILR. 
W.P.A. 

W.P.CL 
W.S.R. 

W.  W.  R.* 


Waltek  Auson  Philups,  M.A. 

Fonnerly  Exhibitioner  of  Merton  Colkfe  and  Senior  Scholar  of  St  John's  College, 
Oxford.   Author  of  Modem  Emropt;  Ac 

WiLLZAM  Augustus  Simpson. 

Colonel  and  Actii^  Adjatant-Ceneral,  US.  Army. 

WiLUAM  Buxton,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 

Chairman.  Joint  Committee  of  Pottery  ManuMcturera  of  Great  Britain.  Author  of 
Em^Usk  SkUuware  and  Eartkenmarei  ac. 

Rev.  William  E.  Addis,  M.A. 

ProfeMor  of  Old  Tetttrocnt  Criticinn,  Mancheiter  College,  Oifofd.  Author  of 
Chriiiianity  amd  the  Romam  Empire;  Ac. 

William  Edwaxo  Gahsxtt  Fishes,  M.A. 
Author  of  The  Trausoaal  amd  Ike  Beers. 

Sot  William  Henky  Flowex,  F.R.S. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Flowbk,  Sir  W.H. 

William  Lawson  Gbant,  M.A. 

Profeacor  at  Queen't  University,  Kingston,  Canada.  Formerly  Beit  Lecturrr  in 
Colonial  History  at  Oxford  University.  Editor  of  Acts  (^  the  Privy  -Council  (Colonial 
Series) ;  Ctsnadian  Qmstitutional  DeteiopmeiU  (in  collaboration). 

WnxiAM  Michael  RossEm. 

See  the  biogxaphical  article:  Rossbtti,  Dante  Gabuel. 

Lmrr.-CoLONEL  William  Patbick  Andeeson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.R.G.S. 

Chief  Engineer,  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  Canada.  Member  of  the 
Geograpluc  Board  01  Canada.    Past  President  of  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

William  pRiuEAUxCotmTNEY. 

See  the  biographic^  article:  Couktnby.  L.  H.,  Bakoh. 

William  Smyth  Rockstro. 

Author  of  A  General  fiisUrry  of  Music  from  the  Injamey  of  the  Creeh  Drama  to  the 
Present  Period;  and  other  works  on  the  history  of  music. 

William  Walker  Rockwell,  LicTheol. 

Assistant  Pitlfessor  of  Church  History,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 


{ 


PtpMy:  tgoo-iQto. 
PRlls:  History  {in  part). 


I  Offletrs:  United  Stales. 
Pidlsqr. 

Ofdtr»  Hoqr* 

iPtper:  India  Paper, 
jottar  {in  part). 

OntRrio. 


rPBtmR,  jRcopo;  Pirmlgliiio; 
\  PruI  Veronaia. 

<  OnUrlo,  Ltks. 

rOrfofd,  lit  BRri  of  (Sir  Robert 
\  WRipoto);  Oxford,  lit  BRri  of. 


PidSStriOR  {in  part). 

PRpRCf:  1590-1870-, 
PRsehRllIL 


PRINCIPAL  UNSIGNED  ARTICLES 


Ohio. 

OUUh 

OU  Ago  POuieBL 


Oidsaborg, 

OBfo. 

Oporto* 


OlOgOIL 

Orf^nRl  ftdtRfi. 


OrloROS. 

Orthodox  Butom  Church. 

Oxfordshire. 

Ougen. 

PROllle  Ooorh:  Islands. 

PRbtoj. 

FRbtillRti. 

PRlUiim. 

PRlin. 

FRtaDorstoB,  VtMomit 

PRim  Sandfly. 

FRmpRS. 

PRnRmR  {Republic). 


PRDRfDR  CRORL 

PRD-AmericRn  ConftroiieeS. 

PRnRtheiuwR. 

FRiinoiilR. 

pRDsy. 

PRBtheism. 

Prt*  {StaU). 

PRnbolR. 

PflrRcelsas. 

PRrRehoti. 

PRrRffln. 


PhrdoB. 

PRris,  TroRties  ot 

PRrlsh. 

PRrk,  Hungo. 

PRrmR. 

Pflrsoes. 

PRrtnership. 

PRsslonllowor. 

PRtRgonlR. 

PRtmoi. 

PRtnR. 

PRO. 
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(Gr.  <yS4,  from  dctSov,  to  sing),  a  form  of  stately  and 
dabonte  lyrical  verse.  As  its  name  shows,  the  original  significa- 
tion of  an  ode  was  a  chant,  a  poem  arranged  to  be  sung  to  an 
instnunental  accompaniment.  There  were  two  great  divisions 
of  the  Greek  imelas  at  song;  the  one  the  personal  utterance  of 
the  poet,  the  other,  as  Professor  G.  O.  Murray  says, "  the  choric 
song  of  his  band  of  trained  dancers."  Each  of  these  culminated 
in  what  have  been  called  odes,  but  the  former,  in  the  hands 
of  Alcaeus,  Anacxeon  and  Sappho,  came  doser  to  what  modem 
criticism  knows  as  lyric,  pure  and  simple.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cfaoir-song,  in  which  the  poet  spoke  for  himself,  but  always 
suppOTted,  or  interpreted,  by  a  chorus,  led  up  to  what  is  now 
known  as  ode  proper.  It  was  Alcman,  as  is  supposed,  who 
first  gave  to  his  poems  a  strophic  arrangement,  and  the  strophe 
has  come  to  be  essential  to  an  ode.  Stcsichorus,  Ibycus  and 
Smonides  of  Ceos  led  the  way  to  the  two  great  roasters  of  ode 
among  the  andents,  Pindar  and  fiacchylides.  The  form  and 
verse-arrangement  erf  Pindar's  great  lyrics  have  regulated  the 
type  of  the  heroic  ode.  It  is  now  perceived  that  tbey  are  con- 
KMosly  composed  in  very  elaborate  measures,  and  tl^t  each  is 
the  result  of  a  sqMuate  act  of  creative  ingenuity,  but  each 
pteservxng  an  absolute  consistency  of  form.  So  far  from  being, 
as  critics  down  to  COwley  and  Boileau,  and  indeed  to  the  time 
id  August  Bdckh,  suppcned,  utterly  licentious  in  their  irregu- 
larity, they  are  more  like  the  cantos  and  sirventes  of  the  medieval 
troubadours  than  any  modem  verse.  The  Latins  themselves 
seem  to  have  lost  the  secret  of  these  complicated  harmom'es, 
aod  they  made  no  serious  attempt  to  imitate  the  odes  of  Pindar 
and  Baccfaylides.  It  is  probable  that  the  Greek  odes  gradually 
lost  their  musical  character;  they  were  accompanied  on  the 
flute,  and  then  declaimed  without  any  music  at  aU.  The  ode, 
as  it  was  practised  by  the  Romans,  returned  to  the  personally 
iyrical  form  of  the  Lesbian  lyrists.  Thb  was  eiemplified,  in 
the  most  exquisite  way,  by  Horace  and  Catullus;  the  former 
imitated,  and  even  trammed,  Alcaeus  and  Anacreon,  the  latter 
was  directly  inspired  by  Sappho. 

Tbe  earliest  modem  writer  to  perceive  the  value  of  the  antique 
ode  was  Ronsard,  who  attempted  with  as  much  energy  as  he 
ooold  exercise  to  recover  the  fire  and  volume  of  Pindar;  his 
principal  experiments  date  from  1550  to  1552.  The  poets  of 
the  Pleiad  recognised  in  the  ode  one  of  the  forms  of  verse  with 
vdikli  French  prosody  should  be  enriched,  but  they  went  too 
far,  and  in  their  use  of  Greek  words  crudely  introduced,  and  in 
theix  quantitative  experiments,  they  offended  the  genius  of 


the  French  language.  The  ode,  however,  died  in  France  almost 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  come  to  Ufe;  it  hardly  survived  the  i6th 
century,  and  neither  the  examples  of  J.  E.  Rousseau  nor  of 
Saint-Ainant  nor  of  Malherbe  possessed  much  poetic  life.  Early 
in  the  19th  century  the  form  was  resumed,  and  we  have  the 
Odes  composed  between  1817  and  1824  by  Victor  Hugo,  the 
philosophical  and  religious  odes  of  Lamartine,  those  of  Victor 
de  Laprade  (collected  in  1844),  and  the  brilliant  Odes  Junam' 
huUsques  of  Theodore  de  Banville  (1857). 

The  earliest  odes  in  the  English  language,  using  the  word 
in  its  strict  form,  were  the  magnificent  Epitkalamium  and 
Proikdamium  of  Spenser.  Ben  Jonson  introduced  a  kind  of 
elaborate  lyric,  in  stanzas  of  rhymed  irregular  verse,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  ode;  and  some  of  his  disciples,  in  particular 
Randolph,  Cartwright  and  Herrick,  followed  him.  The  great 
"  Hymn  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,"  begun  by  Milton 
in  1629,  may  be  considered  an  pde,  and  his  lyrics  **  On  Time  " 
and  **  At  a  Solemn  Music  "  may  claim  to  belong  to  the  same 
category.  But  it  was  Cowley  who  introduced  into  English 
poetry  the  ode  consciously  built  up,  on  a  solemn  theme  and  as 
definitely  as  possible  on  the  ancient  Greek  pattern.  Being  in 
exile  in  France  about  1645,  and  at  a  place  where  the  only  book 
was  the  text  of  Pindar,  Cowley  set  himself  to  study  and  to 
imitate  the  Epintkia.  He  conceived,  he  says,  that  this  was 
**  the  noblest  and  the  highest  kind  of  writing  in  verse,"  but 
he  was  no  more  perspicacious  than  others  in  observing  what 
the  rules  were  which  Pindar  had  followed.  He  supposed  the 
Greek  poet  to  be  carried  away  on  a  storm  of  heroic  emotion, 
in  which  all  the  disdpline  of  prosody  was  disregarded.  In  1656 
Cowley  published  his  Pindaric  odes,  in  which  he  had  not  even 
regarded  the  elements  of  the  Greek  structure,  with  strophe, 
antistrophe  and  epode.  His  idea  of  an  ode,  which  he  impressed 
with  such  success  upon  the  British  nation  that  it  has  never 
been  entirely  removed,  was  of  a  lofty  and  tempestuous  piece 
of  indefinite  poetry,  conducted  "  without  sail  or  oar  "in  whatever 
direction  the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet  chose  to  take  it.  These 
shapeless  pieces  became  very  popular  after  the  Restoration, 
and  enjoyed  the  sanation  of  Dryden  in  three  or  four  irregular 
odes  which  are  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  English  language. 
Prior,  in  a  humorous  ode  on  the  taking  of  Namur  (1695),  imitated 
the  French  type  of  this  poem,  as  cultivated  by  Boileau.  In 
1705  Congreve  published  a  Discourse  on  the  Pindarique  Ode, 
in  which  many  of  the  critical  errors  of  Cowley  were  corrected; 
and  Congreve  wrote  odes,  in  strophe,  antistrophe  and  epodCj 
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which  were  the  earliest  of  their  kind  in  English;  unhappily 
they  were  not  very  poetical.  He  was  imitated  by  Ambrose 
Philips,  but  then  the  tide  of  Cowley-Pindarism  rose  again  and 
swept  the  reform  away.  The  attempts  of  Gilbert  West  (i703-> 
1756)  to  explain  the  prosody  of  Pindar  (1749)  inspired  Gray 
to  write  his  "  Progress  of  Poesy"  (1754)  and  "The  Bard  " 
(1756).  Collins,  meanwhile,  had  in  1747  published  a  collection 
of  odes  devised  in  the  Aeolian  or  Labian  manner.  The  odes 
of  Mason  and  Akenside  were  more  correctly  Pindaric,  but 
frigid  and  formal.  The  odes  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and 
Tennyson  are  entirely  irregular.  Shelley  desired  to  revive  the 
pure  manner  of  the  Greeks,  but  he  understood  the  principle  of 
the  form  so  little  that  he  began  his  noble  "  Ode  to  Naples  " 
with  two  epodcs,  passed  on  to  two  strophes,  and  then  indulged 
in  four  successive  antistrophes.  Coventry  Patmore,  in  1868, 
printed  a  volume  of  Odes,  which  he  afterwards  enlarged;  these 
were  irregulariy  built  up  on  a  musical  system,  the  exact  con- 
sistency of  which  is  not  always  apparent.  Finally  Swinburne, 
although  some  of  his  odes,  like  those  of  Keats,  are  really  elaborate 
lyrics,  written  in  a  succession  of  stanzas  identical  in  form,  has 
cultivated  the  Greek  form  also,  and  some  of  his  political  odes 
follow  very  closely  the  type  of  Bacchylides  and  Pindar. 

Sec  Philipp  August  Bfickh.  De  metris  Pindati  (181 1);  Wilhelm 
Christ,  Metrik  der  Griechen  und  Rdmer  (1874);  Edmund  Goaae, 
Enitisk  Odes  (1881).  (E.  G.) 

ODENKIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
province,  31  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Diisseldorf,  and  at  the  junction 
of  lines  to  Munich,  Gladbach  and  Stolberg.  Pop.  (1905)  16,808. 
It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  an  Evangelical  one,  a  synagogue 
and  several  schools.  Its  principal  industries  are  spinning,  weav- 
ing, tanning  and  dyeing.    Odenkirchen  became  a  town  in  1856. 

See  Wiedemann,  Cesckickte  der  ehemaligen  Herrschaft  und,  des 
Hauses  Odenkirchen  (Odenkirchen,  1879). 

ODENSB,  a  city  of  Denmark,  the  chief  town  of  the  anU  (county) 
of  its  name,  which  forms  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of 
FUnen  (Fyen).  Pop.  (1901)  40,138.  The  city  lies  4  m.  from 
Odense  Fjord  on  the  Odense  Aa,  the  main  portion  on  the  north 
side  of  the  stream,  and  the  industrial  Albani  quarter  on  the 
south  side.  It  has  a  station  on  the  railway  route  between 
Copenhagen  and  Jutland  and  Schleswig-Holstein  via  KorsOr. 
A  canal,  15}  to  ax  ft.  deep,  gives  access  to  the  town  from  the 
fjord.  St  Canute's  cathedral,  formerly  connected  with  the 
great  Benedictine  monastery  of  the  same  name,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  Denmark.  It  is  con- 
structed of  brick  in  a  pure  Gothic  style.  Originally  dating 
from  X081-1093,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  13th  century.  Under 
the  altar  lies  Canute  (Knud),  the  patron  saint  of  Denmark, 
who  intended  to  dispute  with  William  of  Normandy  the  posses- 
sion of  England,  but  was  slain  in  an  insurrection  at  Odense  in 
1086;  Kings  John  and  Christian  II.  are  also  buried  within  the 
walls.  Our  Lady's  church,  built  in  the  13th  century  and  re- 
stored in  1 85 1- 1 85  2  and  again  in  1864,  contains  a  carved  altar- 
piece  (16th  century)  by  Claus  Berg  of  LUbeck.  Odense  Castle 
was  erected  by  Frederick  IV.,  who  died  there  in  1730.  In 
Albani  are  tanneries,  iron-foundries  and  machine-shops.  Ex- 
ports, mostly  agricultural  produce  (butter,  bacon,  iCggs);  im- 
ports, iron,  petroleum,  coal,  yam  and  timber. 

Odense,  or  Odinscy,  originally  Odinsoe,  ix.  Odin's  island, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Denmark.  St  Canute's  shrine  was 
a  great  resort  of  pilgrims  throughout  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
i6tb  century  the  town  was  the  meeting-place  of  several  parlia- 
ments, and  down  to  1805  it  was  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
assembly  of  FUnen. 

ODENWALD,  a  wooded  mountainous  region  of  Germany, 
almost  entirely  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  with  small  portions 
in  Bavaria  and  Baden.  It  stretches  between  the  Neckar  and  the 
Main,  and  is  some  50  m.  long  by  20  to  30  broad.  Its  highest 
points  are  the  Katzenbuckel  (2057  ^t.),  the  Neunkircher  H5he 
(1985  ft.)  and  the  Krihberg  (1965  ft.).  The  wooded  heights 
overlooking  the  Bergstrasse  are  studded  with  castles  and  medieval 
ruins,  some  of  which  are  associated  with  some  of  the  most 
memorable  adventures  of  German  tradition.    Among  them  are 


Rodenstein,  the  reputed  home  of  the  wild  huntsman,  and  near 
Grasellenbach,  the  spot  where  Siegfried  of  the  Nibeiuntenlied 
is  said  to  have  been  slain. 

See  F.  MonUnut.  Der  Odenwald  (Mainz,  1884) :  T.  Lorentzen.  Der 
Odenwaid  in  Wort  und  Bild  (Stuttgart,  iqol)  ;  G.  Volk,  Der  Odenwaid 
und  uine  NackbartebieU  (Stuttgart,  1900),  and  Windhaus,  Fukrer 
durck  den  Odenwdd  (Darmstadt,  1903). 

ODER  (Lat.  Viadua;  Slavonic,  Vjodr),  a  river  of  Germany, 
rises  in  Austria  on  the  Odergebirge  in  the  Moravian  tableland 
at  a  height  of  1950  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  14  m.  to  the  east  of 
OlmUta.  From  its  source  to  its  mouth  in  the  Baltic  it  has 
a  total  length  of  560  m.,  of  which  480  m.  are  navigable  for  barges, 
and  it  drains  an  area  of  43.300  sq.  m.  The  first  45  m.  of  its 
course  lie  within  Moravia;  for  the  next  15  m.  it  forms'  the 
frontier  between  Prussian  and  Austrian  Silesia,  while  the  re- 
maining 500  m.  belong  to  Prussia,  where  it  traverses  the  provinces 
of  Silesia,  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania.  It  flows  at  first 
towards  the  south-east,  but  on  quitting  Austria  turns  towards 
the  north-west,  maintaining  this  direction  as  far  as  Frankfort -on- 
Oder,  beyond  which  its  general  course  is  neariy  due  north.  As  far 
as  the  frontier  the  Oder  flows  through  a  well-defined  valley, 
but,  after  passing  through  the  gap  between  the  Moravian 
mountains,  and  the  Carpathians  and  entering  the  Silesian  plain, 
its  valley  is  wide  and  shallow  and  its  banks  generally  low.  In 
its  lower  course  it  is  divided  into  numerous  branches,  forming 
many  islands.  The  main  channel  follows  the  left  side  of  the 
valley  and  finally  expands  into  the  Pommersches,  or  Stettiner 
Haff,  which  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  three  arms,  the  Peene, 
the  Swine  and  the  Dievenow,  forming  the  islands  of  Usedom 
and  WoUin.  The  Swine,  in  the  middle,  is  the  main  channel 
for  navigation.  The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Oder  on  the  left 
bank  are  the  Oppa,  Glataer  Neisse,  Katzbach,  Bober  and 
Lausitaer  Neisse;  on  the  right  bank  the  Malapane,  Bartsch 
and  Warthe.  Of  these  the  only  one  of  importance  for 
navigation  is  the  Warthe,  which  through  the  Netze  is  brought 
into  communication  with  the  Vistula.  The  Oder  is  also  connected 
by  canals  with  the  Havel  and  the  Spree.  The  most  important 
towns  on  its  banks  are  Ratibor,  Oppeln,  Brieg,  Breslau,  Glogau, 
Frankfort,  COstrin  and  Stettin,  with  the  seaport  of  Swinemtinde 
at  its  mouth.  Glogau,  COstrin  and  SwinemOnde  are  strongly 
fortified. 

The  earliest  important  undertaking  with  a  view  of  improving 
the  waterway  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
who  recommended  the  diversion  of  the  river  into  a  new  and 
straight  channel  in  the  swampy  tract  of  land  known  as  the 
Oderbruch,  near  Ciistrin.  The  work  was  carried  out  in  the  years 
1746-1753,  a  large  tract  of  marshland  being  brought  under 
cultivation,  a  considerable  detour  cut  off,  and  the  main  stream 
successfully  confined  to  the  canal,  la  m.  in  length,  which  is 
known  as  the  New  Oder.  The  river  at  present  begins  to  be 
navigable  for  barges  at  Ratibor,  where  it  is  about  100  ft.  wide, 
and  for  larger  ve^s  at  Breslau,  and  great  exertions  are  made 
by  the  government  to  deepen  and  keep  open  the  channel,  which 
still  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  choke  itself  with  sand  in  certain 
places.  The  alterations  made  of  late  years  consist  of  three 
systems  of  works:^(i)  The  canalization  of  the  main  stream 
(4  m.)  at  Breslau,  and  from  the  confluence  of  the  Glatzer  Neisse  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Klodnitz  canal,  a  distance  of  over  50  m.  These 
engineering  works  were  completed  in  1896.  (a)  In  1887-1891 
the  Oder-Spree  canal  was  made  to  connect  the  two  rivers  named. 
The  canal  leaves  the  Oder  at  FUrstenberg  (13a  m.  above  its 
mouth)  at  an  altitude  of  93  ft.,  and  after  15  m.  enters  the 
Friedrich-Wilhefan  canal  (134  ft.).  After  coinciding  with  this 
for  7  m.,  it  makes  another  cut  of  5  m.  to  the  Spree  at  FUrstenwalde 
(126  ft.).  Then  it  follows  the  Spree  for  12  m.,  and  at  Gross 
Tr&nke  (i2z  ft.)  passes  out  and  goes  to  Lake  Seddin  (106  ft.),  1$ 
m.  (3)  The  deepening  and  regulation  of  the  mouth  and  lower 
course  of  the  stream,  consisting  of  the  Kaiserfahrt,  3  m.  long, 
affording  a  waterway  between  the  Stettiner  Haff  and  the  river 
Swine  for  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels;  a  new  cut,  4}  m. 
long,  from  Vietzig  on  the  Stettiner  Haff  to  WoUin  Island;  the 
Pamitz-Diuizig  and  Dunzig-Oder  canals,  together  z  m.  long, 
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eoDstkatliig  tlie  immediate  approach  to  Stettin.  Vessels  drawing 
24  ft.  axe  DOW  able  to  go  right  up  to  Stettin.  In  1905  a  project 
was  sanctioned  for  improving  the  communication  between 
Berlin  and  Stettin  by  widening  and  deepening  the  lower  course 
of  the  river  and  then  connecting  this  by  a  canal  with  Berlin. 
Another  project,  born  at  the  same  time,  is  one  for  the  canaliation 
of  the  upper  course  of  the  Oder.  About  4,000,000  tons  of 
merchandize  pass  through  Breslau  (up  and  down)  on  the  Oder 
ifl  the  year. 

See  Der  OdtrUrom,  seim  Siremgflriei  und  seime  mekiigslen  NAett' 
/lisse:  kydrotrapkiuke,  wassenpirtsckafUicMe  und  wttsserrtcktikht 
DcrsUUmng  (Seriin.  1896). 

ODERBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Alte  Oder,  2  m.  from  Braliu,  a  station 
44  m.  N.W.  from  Frankfort-on-Odcr,  by  the  railway  to  Anger- 
fflunde.  P(^.  (1905)4,015.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  church,  dedicated 
to  St  Nicholas,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  called  Bftren- 
kasten.  Oderberg  is  an  important  emporium  for  the  Russian 
timber  trade. 

ODESCALCHI-ERBA,  the  name  of  a  Roman  princely  family 
of  great  antiquity.  They  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from 
Enrico  £rba,  imperial  vicar  in  Milan  in  1165.  Alessandro 
Erba  married  Lucrezta  Odescalchi,  sister  oi  Pope  Innocent 
DC,  in  1709,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  descended  from 
Giorgio  Odescalchi  (JhruitAi  Corooin  1290).  The  title  of  prince 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  conferred  on  Alessandro  in 
1 714.  and  tha.t  of  duke  of  Syrmiuro  in  Hungary  in  17 14,  with  the 
qvaU&cation  of  **  serene  highness."  The  head  of  the  family 
now  bears  the  titles  of  Ftirst  Odescalchi,  duke  of  Syrmium, 
prince  of  Bassano,  &c.,  and  he  is  an  hereditary  magnate  of 
Hungary  and  a  grandee  of  Spain;  the  famQy,  which  is  one 
of  the  noost  important  in  Italy,  owns  the  Palazzo  Odescalchi 
in  Rome,  the  magnificent  castle  of  Bracciano,  besides  large 
estates  in  Italy  and  Hungary. 

See  A.  voo  Reumont,  CeschicJUe  der  Stadt  Rom  (Berlin,  1868), 
aad  tbe  Almanack  dt  Cotha. 

ODESSA,  one  of  the  most  important  seaports  of  Russia, 
laoking  by  its  population  and  foreign  trade  after  St  Petersburg, 
Moscow  ^Dd  Warsaw.  It  is  situated  in  46®  a8'  N.  and  30^  44' 
E.,  on  the  southern  shoreof  a  semi-circular  bay,  at  the  north-west 
an^ ik  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  by  rail  101 7  m.  S.S.W.  from  Moscow 
and  610  S.  from  Kiev.  Odessa  is  the  seaport  for  the  basins 
of  two  great  rivers  of  Russia,  the  Dnieper,  with  its  tributary 
the  Bug,  and  the  Dniester  (20  m.  to  S.).  The  entrances  to  the 
Qoaths  of  both  these  offering  many  difficulties  for  navigation, 
trade  has  from  the  remotest  antiquity  selected  this  spot,  which 
B  situated  half-way  between  the  two  estuaries,  while  the  level 
surface  ai  the  nei^bouring  steppe  allows  easy  communication 
with  the  lower  parts  of  both  rivers.  The  bay  of  Odessa,  which 
has  an  area  of  14  sq.  m.  and  a  depth  of  30  ft.  with  a  soft  bottom, 
h  a  dangerous  anchorage  on  account  of  its  exposure  to  easterly 
«ric»is.  But  inside  it  are  six  harbours — the  quarantine  harbour, 
uw  harbour,  coal  harbour  and  "practical"  harbour,  the 
trst  and  last,  on  the  S.  and  N.  respectively,  protected  by  moles, 
and  the  two  middle  harbours  by  a  breakwater.  Besides  these, 
there  are  the  harbour  of  the  principal  shipping  company — the 
Russian  Company  for  Navigation  and  Commerce,  and  the 
petroleum  harbour.  The  harbours  freeze  for  a  few  days  in  winter, 
as  also  does  the  bay  occasionally,  navigation  being  interrupted 
eii-ety  year  (or  an  average  of  sixteen  days;  though  this  is 
CDateriaily  shortened  by  the  use  of  an  ice-breaker.  Odessa 
czpcriefK-cs  the  influence  of  the  continental  climate  of  the 
nei^bouring  steppes;  its  winters  are  cold  (the  average  tempera- 
tare  for  January  being  23-2**  F.,  and  the  isotherm  for  the  entire 
season  that  of  Konigsbcrg),  its  summers  are  hot  (72*8^  in  July), 
and  ih«  yearly  average  temperature  is  48*5^.  The  rainfall  is 
•caaty  (14  in,  per  annum).  The  city  is  built  on  a  terrace  100  to 
155  ft.  in  hci^t,  which  descends  by  steep  crags  to  the  sea,  and 
oa  the  other  side  is  continuous  with  the  level  of  the  "  black 
earth  "  steppe.  Catacombs,  whence  sandstone  for  building 
has  been  taken,  extend  underneath  the  town  and  suburbs,  not 
witboat  some  danger  to  the  buildings. 


The  general  aspect  of  Odessa  is  that  of  a  wealthy  west- 
European  city.  Its  chief  embankment,  the  Nikolai  boulevard, 
bordered  with  tall  and  handsome  houses,  forms  a  fine  promenade. 
The  central  square  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Armand,  due  de 
Richelieu  (1826),  who  was  governor  of  Odessa  ip.  1803-1814. 
A  little  back  from  the  sea  stands  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Catherine 
II.  (1900).  A  magnificent  flight  of  nearly  300  granite  steps  leads 
from  the  Richelieu  moniunent  down  to  the  harbours.  The 
central  parts  of  the  oty  have  broad  streets  and  squares,  bordered 
with  fine  buildings  and  mansions  in  the  Italian  style,  and  with 
good  shops.  The  cathedral,  founded  in  1794  and  finished  in 
1809,  and  thoroughly  restored  in  1903,  can  accommodate  5000 
persons;  it  contains  the  tomb  of  Count  Michael  Vorontsov, 
governor-general  from  1823  to  1854,  who  contributed  much 
towards  the  development  and  embell^hment  of  the  city.  The 
"  Pahus  Royal,"  with  its  parterre  and  fountains;  and  the  spacious 
public  park  are  fine  pleasure-grounds,  whilst  in  the  ravines  that 
lead  down  to  the  sea  duster  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes. 
The  shore  is  occupied  by  immense  granaries,  some  of  which  look 
like  palaces,  and  large  storehouses  take  up  a  broad  space  in  the 
west  of  the  dty.  Odessa  consists  (i.)  of  the  dty  pn^r,  contain* 
ing  the  old  fort  (now  a  quarantine  establishment)  and  surrounded 
by  a  boulevard,  whoe  was  formerly  a  wall  marking  the  limits  of 
the  free  port;  (iL)  of  the  suburbs  Novaya  and  Peresyp,  extending 
northward  along  the  lowershore  of  the  bay;  and  (iii.)  of  Molda- 
vanka  to  the  south-west.  The  dty,  being  in  a  treeless  region, 
is  proud  of  the  avenues  of  trees  that  line  several  of  its  streets 
and  of  its  parks,  especially  of  the  Alexander  Park,  with  a  statue 
of  Alexander  IL  (1891),  and  of  the  summer  resorts  of  Fontaine, 
Arcadia  and  Langcron  along  the  bay.  Odessa  is  rising  in  repute 
as  a  summer  sea-bathing  resort,  and  its  mud-baths  (from  the 
mud  of  the  limatu  or  lagoons)  are  considered  to  be  efficacious 
in  cases  of  rheumatism,  gout,  nervous  affections  and  skin 
diseases.  The  (Serman  colonies  Liebenthal  and  Lustdorf  are 
bathing-places. 

Odessa  is  the  real  capital,  intellectual  and  commercial,  of 
so-called  Novorossia,  or  New  Russia,  which  Indudes  the  govern- 
ments of  Bessarabia  and  Kherson.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop 
of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
VIII.  army  corps,  and  constitutes  an  independent  "  municipal 
district  "  or  captaincy,  which  covers  195  sq.  m.  and  includes  a 
dozen  villages,  some  of  which  have  aooo  to  3000  inhabitants 
each.  It  is  also  the  chief  town  of  the  Novorossian  (New  Russian) 
educational  district,  and  has  a  university,  which  replaced  the 
Richelieu  Lyceum  in  1865,  and  now  has  over  1700  students. 

In  1795  the  town  had  only  2250  inhabitants;  in  1814,  twenty 
years  after  its  foundation,  it  had  25,000.  The  population  has 
steadily  increased  from  100,000  in  1850, 185,000  in  1873,  225,000 
in  1884,  to  4491673  in  1900.  The  great  majority  of  inhabitants 
are  Great  Russians  and  Little  Russians;  but  there  arc  also 
large  numbers  of  Jews  (133.000,  exclusive  of  Karaites),  as  well 
as  of  Italians,  Greeks,  Germans  and  French  (to  which  nation- 
alities the  chief  merchants  belong),  as  also  of  Rumanians, 
Servians,  Bulgarians,  Tatais,  Armenians,  Lazes,  Georgians.  A 
numerous  floating  population  of  labourers,  attracted  at  certain 
periods  by  pressing  work  in  the  port,  and  afterwards  left  un- 
employed owing  to  the  enormous  fluctuations  in  the  corn  trade, 
is  one  of  the  features  of  Odessa.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
no  less  than  35,000  people  living  from  hand  to  mouth  in  the  utmost 
misery,  partly  in  the  extensive  catacombs  beneath  the  city. 

The  leading  occupations  are  connected  with  exporting, 
shipping  and  manufactures.  The  industrial  development  has 
been  rather  slow:  sugar-refineries,  tea-packing,  oil-mills, 
tanneries,  steam  flour-mills,  iron  and  mechanical  works,  factories 
of  jute  sacks,  chemical  works,  tin-plate  works,  paper-factories 
are  the  chief.  (Commercially  the  city  is  the  chief  seaport  of 
Russia  for  exports,  which  in  favourable  years  are  twice  as  high 
as  those  of  St  Petersburg,  while  as  regards  the  value  of  the 
imports  Odeua  is  second  only  to  the  northern  capital.  The 
total  returns  amount  to  z6  to  20  millions  sterling  a  year,  repre* 
senting  about  one-ninth  of  the  entire  Russian  foreign  trade, 
and  14%  if  the  coast  trade  be  included  as  well.    The  total 
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exports  are  valued  at  lo  to  xx  mOIioxis  tterling  annually,  and 
the  imports  at  6  to  9  millions  sterling,  about  8|%  of  ail  the 
imports  into  Russia.  Grain,  and  espedally  wheat,  is  the  chief 
Article  of  export.  The  chief  imports  are  raw  cotton,  iron, 
agricultural  machinery,  coal,  chemicals,  jute,  copra  and  lead. 
A  new  and  spacious  harbour,  especially  for  the  petroleum  trade, 
was  constructed  in  1894-1900. 

'  History. — ^The  bay  of  Odessa  was  colonized  by  Gredcs  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  their  ports — Islrianarum  Partus  and  Isiacorum 
Partus  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  Odessus  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiligul  Hman — carried  on  a  lively  trade  with  the  neighbouring 
steppes.  These  towns  disappeared  in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries, 
and  for  ten  centuries  no  settlements  in  these  tracts  are  mentioned. 
In  the  14th  century  this  region  belonged  to  the  Lithuanians,  and 
in  1396  Olgerd,  prince  of  Lithuania,  defeated  in  battle  three 
Tatar  chiefs,  one  of  whom,  Khaji  Beg  or  Bey,  had  recently 
founded,  at  the  place  now  occupied  by  Odessa,  a  fort  which 
received  his  name.  The  Lithuanians,  and  subsequently  the 
Poles,  kept  the  country  under  their  dominion  until  the  i6th 
century,  when  it  was  seized  by  the  Tatars,  who  still  permitted, 
however,  the  Lithuanians  to  gather  salt  in  the  neighbouring 
lakes.  Later  on  the  Turks  left  a  garrison  here,  and  founded  in 
X764  the  fortress  Yani-dunya.  In  X789  the  Russians,  under  the 
French  captain  de  Ribas,  took  the  fortress  by  assault.  In  X79X 
Khaji-bey  and  the  Ochakov  region  were  ceded  to  Russia.  De 
Ribas  and  the  French  engineer  Voland  were  entrusted  in  X794 
with  the  erection  of  a  town  and  the  construction  of  a  port  at 
Khaji-bey.  In  1803  Odessa  became  the  chief  town  of  a  separate 
municipal  district  or  captaincy,  the  first  captain  being  Armand, 
due  de  Richelieu,  who  did  very  much  for  the  development  of  the 
young  city  and  its  improvement  as  a  seaport.  In  1824  Odessa 
became  the  seat  of  the  governors-general  of  Novorossia  and 
Bessarabia.  In  x866  it  was  brought  into  railway  connexion  with 
Kiev  and  Kharkov  via  Balta,  and  with  Jassy  in  Rumania.  In 
X854  it  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  Anglo-Russian  fleet, 
and  in  1876-1877  by  the  Turkish,  also  unsuccessfully.  In  1905- 
1906  the  city  was  the  scene  of  violent  revolutionary  disorders, 
marked  by  a  naval  insurrection.  (P*  A.  K. ;  J.  T.  Bb.) 

.  ODEUH  (Gr.  Odeion),  the  name  given  to  a  concert  hall  in 
ancient  Greece.  In  a  general  way  its  construction  was  similar  to 
that  of  a  theatre,  but  it  was  only  a  quarter  of  the  size  and  was 
provided  with  a  roof  for  acoustic  purposes,  a  characteristic 
difTcrcnce.  The  oldest  known  Odeum  in  Greece  was  the  Skias 
at  Sparta,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  top  of  a  parasol, 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  Theodoras  of  Samos  (600  B.C.); 
in  Athens  an  Odeum  near  the  spring  Enncacrunus  on  the.  Ilissus 
was  referred  to  the  age  of  Peisistratus,  and  appears  to  have  been 
rebuilt  or  restored  by  Lycurgus  (c.  330  B.C.).  This  is  probably 
the  building  which,  according  to  Aristophanes  {Wasps,  1x09), 
was  used  for  judicial  purposes,  for  the  distribution  of  com, 
and  even  for  the  billeting  of  soldiers.  The  building  which  served 
as  a  model  for  later  similar  constractions  was  the  Odeum  of 
Pericles  (completed  c.  445)  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  rock 
of  the  Acropolis,  whose  conical  roof,  a  supposed  imitation  of  the- 
tent  of  Xerxes,  was  made  of  the  masts  of  captured  Persian  ships. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Aristion,  the  so-calleid  tyrant  of  Athens, 
at  the  time  of  the  rising  against  Sulla  (87),  and  rebuilt  by  Ario- 
barzancs  II.,  king  of  Cappadocia  (Appian,  Mitkrid.  38).  The 
most  magnificent  example  of  its  kind,  however,  was  the  Odeum 
built  on  the  south-west  cliff  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  about 
A.D.  160  by  the  wealthy  sophist  and  rhetorician  Herodes  Atticus 
in  memory  of  his  wife,  considerable  remains  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen.  It  had  accommodation  for  8000  persons,  and  the 
ceiling  was  conslracted  of  beautifully  carved  beams  of  cedar 
wood,  probably  with  an  open  space  in  the  centre  to  admit 
the  light.  It  was  also  profusely  decorated  with  pictures 
and  other  works  of  art.  Similar  buildings  also  existed  in 
other  parts  of  Greece;  at  Corinth,  also  the  gift  of  Herodes 
Atticus;  at  Patrae,  where  there  was  a  famous  statue  of 
Apollo;  at  Smyrna,  Tralles,  and  other  towns  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  first  Odeum  in  Rome  was  built  by  Domitian,  a  second  by 
Trajan. 


ODIUENBBRO,  or  Ottxueiibero  (called  Attilana  in  the  8tb 
century),  a  peak  of  the  Vosges  Mountains  in  Germany,  in  the 
imperial  province  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  immediately  W.  of  the  town 
of  Barr.  Its  crest  (2500  ft.)  is  surmounted  by  t)ie  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Roman  wall,  the  Heidenmauer,  and  by  the  convent  and 
church  of  St  Odilia,  or  Ottilia,  the  patron  saint  of  Alsace,  whose 
remains  rest  within.  It  is  thus  the  object  of  frequent  pilgrimages. 
The  convent  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Duke  Eticho  I., 
in  honour  of  his  daughter  St  Odilia,  about  the  end  of  the  7th 
century,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  existed  at  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne. Destroyed  during  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Premonstrants  at  the  beginning  of  the  x  7th  century, 
and  was  acquired  bter  by  the  bishop  of  Strassburg,  who  restored 
the  building  and  the  adjoining  church,  in  X853.  Since  X899 
the  convent  has  contained  a  museum  of  antiquities. 

See  Reinhard.  Le  Mont  SU  OdOe  (Strassburg.  1888):  Pfister,  Lo 
Ducki  nUroointieH  d^ Alsace  et  la  ISgende  de  Sainle  OdUe  (Nancy, 
1892);  and  R.  Forrer,  Der  OdUienherg  (Strassburg,  1899). 

ODIN,  or  Othin  (O.  Norse  domn),  the  chief  god  of  the  Northern 
pantheon.  He  is  represented  as  an  old  man  with  one  eye. 
Frigg  is  his  wife,  and  several  of  the  gods,  including  Thor  and 
Balder,  are  his  sons.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  father  of 
several  legendary,  kings,  and  more  than  one  princely  family 
claimed  desttnt  from  him.  His  exploits  and  adventures  form 
the  theme  of  a  number  of  the  Eddaic  poems,  and  also  of  several 
stories  in  the  prose  Edda.  In  all  these  stories  his  character  is 
distinguished  rather  by  wisdom  and  cunning  than  by  martial 
prowess,  and  reference  is  very  ifrequently  made  to  his  skill  in 
poetry  and  nuigic.  In  Ynglinga  Saga  he  is  represented  as  reigning 
in  Sweden,  where  he  established  laws  for  his  people.  In  notices 
relating  to  religious  observances  Odin  appears  chiefly  as  the 
giver  of  victory  or  as  the  god  of  the  dead.  He  is  frequently 
introduced  in  legendary  sagas,  generally  in  disguise,  imparting 
secret  instractions  to  his  favourites  or  presenting  them  with 
weapons  by  which  victory  is  assured.  In  return  he  .receives 
the  souis  of  the  slain  who  in  his  palace,  ValhaQa  (9.v.)>  live  a 
life  of  fighting  and  feasting,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  their 
desire  on  earth.  Human  sacrifices  were  very  frequently  offered 
to  Odin,  especially  prisoners  taken  in  battle.  The  commonest 
method  of  sacrifice  was  by  hanging  the  victim  on  a  tree;  and 
in  the  poem  Hdvamdl  the  god  himself  is  represented  as  sacrificed 
in  this  way.  The  worship  of  Odin  seems  to  have  prevailed 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  in  military  drdes,  i.e.  among  princely 
families  and  the  retinues  of  warriors  attached  to  them.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  worship  of  Odin  was  once  common  to 
most  of  the  Teutonic  peoples.  To  the  Anglo-Saxons  he  was 
known  as  Woden  (q.v.)  and  to  the  Germans  as  Wodan  (Wuotan), 
which  are  the  regular  forms  of  the  same  name  in  those  languages. 
It  is  largely  owinfc  to  the  peculiar  character  of  this  god  and  the 
prominent  position  which  he  occupies  that  the  mythology  of 
the  north  presents  so  striking  a  contrast  to  that  of  Greece. 

See  Tbutonic  Pboplbs.  ad  fin. ;  and  Woden.  (H.  M.  C.)  '. 

ODO,  or  EuDES  (d.  c.  736),  king,  or  duke,  of  Aquitaine,  obtained 
this  dignity  about  7x5,  and  his  territory  included  the  south- 
western part  of  Gaul  frqm  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees.  In  7x8 
he  appears  as  the  ally  of  Chilperic  II.,  king  of  Neustria,  who  was 
fighting  against  the  Austrasian  mayor  of  the  pakce,  Charles 
Martel;  but  after  the  defeat  of  Chilperic  at  Soissons  in  719  he 
probably  made  peace  with  Charles  by  surrendering  to  him  the 
Neustrian  king  and  his  treasures.  Odo  was  also  obliged  to  fight 
the  ^aracens  who  inVaded  the  southern  part  of  his  kingdom, 
and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  them  at  Toulouse  in  72 x. 
When,  however,  he  was  again  attacked  by  Charles  Martel,  the 
Saracens  renewed  their  ravages,  and  Odo  was  defeated  near 
Bordeaux;  he  was  compelled  to  crave  protection  from  Charles, 
who  took  up  this  straggle  and  gained  his  momentous  victory 
at  Poitiers  in  733.  In  735  the  king  abdicated,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Hunold. 

ODO,  or  EuDES  (d.  898),  king  of  the  Franks,  was  a  son  of 

I  Robert  the  Strong,  count  of  Anjou  (d.  866),  and  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  duke  of  France  and  also  as  count  of  Paris.  Fot 
his  skill  and  bravery  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  Normans 
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Odo  was  diosen  king  by  the  western  Fnoks  when  the  emperor 

Ourks  the  Fat  was  deposed  in  887,  and  was  crowned  at  Compile 

in  February  S88.    He  continued  to  battle  against  the  Normans, 

wfxMB  he  defeated  at  Montfaucon  and  elsewhere,  but  was  soon 

involved  in  a  struggle  with  some  powerful  nobles,  who  supported 

the  claim  of  Charles,  afterwards  King  Charles  III.,  to  the  Frankish 

kingdom.    To  gain  prestige  and  support  Odo  owned  himself 

a  vassal  of  the  German  king,  Amulf ,  but  in  894  Amulf  declared 

for  Charles.    Eventually,  after  a  struggle  which  lasted  for  three 

years,  Odo  was  compelled  to  come  to  terms  with  his  rival,  and  to 

surrender  to  him  a  district  north  of  the  Seine.    He  died  at  La 

Fefe  on  the  ist  of  January  898. 

See  E.  Lavisse,  HiUoire  i*  Fnna,  tome  iL  (Paris,  im);  and 
E  Favre,  Endts,  cowUe  de  Paris  et  rot  d*  France  (Paris,  1893;. 

0D0>  OP  BATEUZ  (c.  1036-X097),  Norman  bishop  and 
En^ish  earl,  was  a  uterine  brother  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
from  whom  he  rec^'ved,  while  still  a  youth,  the  see  of  Bayeuz 
(1049).  But  his  active  career  was  that  of  a  warrior  xmd  states- 
man. He  found  ships  for  the  invasion  of  England  and  fought 
in  person  at  Senlac;  in  X067  he  became  earl  of  Kent,  and  for 
mmt  years  he  was  a  trusted  royal  minister.  At  times  he  acted 
as  viceroy  in  William's  absence;  at  times  he  led  the  royal 
forces  to  chastise  rebellions.  But  in  1083  he  was  suddenly 
disgraced  and  imprisoned  for  having  planned  a  military  expedi- 
tion to  Italy.  He  was  accused  of  desiring  to  make  himself  pope; 
more  probably  he  thought  of  serving  as  a  p^>al  condottiere 
against  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  The  Conqueror,  when  on  his 
death-bed,  reluctantly  permitted  Odo's  release  (1087).  The 
iHsbop  returned  to  his  earldom  and  soon  organised  a  rebellion 
with  the  object  of  handing  over  En^and  to  his.  eldest  nephew, 
Duke  Robert.  William  Rufus,  to  the  disgust  of  his  supporters, 
permitted  Odo  to  leave  the  kingdom  after  the  collapse  of  this 
design  (1088),  and  thenceforward  Odo  was  the  right-hand  man 
of  Robert  in  Normandy.  He  took  part  in  the  agitation  for  the 
First  Crusade,  and  started  in  the  duke's  company  for  Palestine, 
bat  died  on  the  way,  at  Palermo  (February  X097).  Little 
good  is  recorded  of  Odo.  His  vast  wealth  was  gained  by 
extortion  and  robbery.  His  ambitions  were  boundless  and  his 
morals  lax.  But  he  was  a  patron  of  learning  and,  like  most 
prelates  of  his  age,  a  great  architect.  He  rebuilt  the  cathedral 
of  his  see,  and  may  perhaps  have  commissioned  the  unknown 
artist  of  the  celebrated  Bayeux  tapestry. 

See  the  authorities  dted  for  William  I.  and  Wiluam  II.,  the 
iMgrapfaical  sketch  in  Gallia  CkrisUanat  xi.  353-360:  H.  Wharton 
Ankic  Sacra,  L  334-339  (1691);  and  F.  RTFowke.  TIk  Bayeux 
Tapearj  (Loadoo,  1898).  (H.  W.  C  D.) 

ODOACEB*  or  Odovacas  (c.  434'-493)>  the  first  barbarian 
mier  ci  Italy  on  the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire,  was  bom 
in  the  district  bordering  on  the  im'ddle  Danube  about  the  year 
434.  In  this  district  the  once  rich  and  fertile  provinces  of 
Noricum  and  Pannonia  were  being  torn  piecemeal  from  the 
Roman  empire  by  a  crowd  of  German  tribo,  among  whom  we 
discern  four,  who  seem  to  have  hovered  over  the  Danube  from 
Passau  to  Pest,  namely,  the  Rugii,  Scyrri,  Turdlingi  and  Heruli. 
With  all  of  these  Odoacer  was  connected  by  his  subsequent 
career,  and  aU  seem,  more  or  less,  to  have  claimed  him  as  be- 
longing to  them  by  birth;  the  evidence  slightly  prepondnates 
b  favour  of  his  descent  from  the  Scyrri. 

His  father  was  Aedico  or  Idico,  a  name  which  suggests  Edeco 
the  Hun,  who  was  suborned  by  the  Bysantine  court  to  plot 
the  assassination  of  his  master  Attila.    There  are,  however, 

*Odo  most  be  dbtinguished  from  two  Enslish  prelates  of  the 
nae  name  and  also  from  an  English  eari.  Odo  or  Oda  (d.  959), 
archtMshop  of  Canterbury,  was  buhop  of  Ramsbury  from  937  to 
943.  and  went  with  King  >EtheIstan  to  the  battle  of  Brunanburn  in 
937.  la  942  he  succeeded  Wulfhelm  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
•fid  he  appears  to  have  been  an  able  and  consctentbus  ruler  of  the 
•ec.  He  nad  great  influence  with  King  Edwy,  whom  he  had  crowned 
•0  9561  (Ddo  (d.  1200),  abbot  of  Battle,  was  a  monk  of  Christ  Church, 
CAncnbury.  and  was  prior  of  this  house  at  the  time  when  Thomas 
Becket  was  murdered.  In  1175  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  Battle,  and 
OB  two  occasions  the  efforts  of  Henry  11.  atone  prevented  him  from 
beta^  dectcd  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Odo  or  Odda  (d.  1056),  a 
pefative  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  during  whose  reifl[n  he  was  an  earl  in 
the  west  of  Eoglaod,  built  the  minster  at  Oetrbursi  w  Ctouoestershire. 


some  strong  arguments  against  this  identification.  A  certain 
Edica,  chief  of  the  Scyrri,  of  whom  Jordanes  ^>eaks  as  defeated 
by  the  Ostrogoths,  may  more  probably  have  been  the  father  of 
Odoacer,  though  even  in  this  theory  there  are  some  difficulties, 
chiefly  connected  with  the  low  estate  in  which  he  appears  before 
us  in  the  next  scene  of  his  life,  when  as  a  tall  young  recruit  for  the 
Roman  armies,  dressed  in  a  sordid  vesture  of  skins,  on  his  way 
to  Italy,  he  enters  the  cell  of  Seveiinus,  a  noted  hermit-saint  of 
Norictun,  to  ask  his  blessing.  The  saint  had  an  inward  premoni- 
tion of  his  future  greatness,  and  in  blessing  him  said,  '*  Fare 
onward  into  Italy.  Thou  who  art  now  ck>thed  in  vile  raiment 
wilt  soon  give  precious  gifts  unto  many." 

Odoacer  was  probably  about  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  thus 
left  his  country  and  entered  the  imperial  service.  By  the  year 
47a  he  had  risen  to  some  eminence,  since  it  is  expressly  recorded 
that  he  sided  with  the  patridan  Ridmer  in  his  quarrel  with  the 
emperor  Anthemius.  In  the  year  475,  by  one  of  the  endless  re- 
volutions which  marked  the  dose  of  the  Western  empire,  the 
empercw  Nepos  was  driven  into  exile,  and  the  successful  rebd 
Orestes  was  enabled  to  array  in  the  purple  his  son,  a  handsome 
boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  who  was  named  Romulus  after  his 
grandfather,  and  nicknamed  Augustulus,  from  his  inability  to 
play  the  part  of  the  great  Augustus.  Before  this  puppet  emperor 
had  been  a  year  on  the  throne  the  barbarian  mercenaries,  who 
were  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Danubian  tribes  before  mentioned, 
rose  in  mutiny,  demanding  to  be  made  proprietors  of  one-third  of 
the  son  of  Italy.  To  this  request  Orestes  returned  a  peremptory 
negative.  Odoacer  now  offered  his  fellow-soldiers  to  obtain  for 
them  all  that  they  desired  if  they  would  seat  him  on  the  throne. 
On  the  93rd  of  Atigust  476  he  was  prodaimed  king;  five  days 
later  OreMes  was  made  prisoner  at  Placentia  and  beheaded;  and 
on  the  4th  of  September  his  brother  Paulus  was  defeated  and  slain 
near  Ravenna.  Rome  at  once  accepted  the  new  ruler.  Augustulus 
was  compelled  to  descend  from  the  throne,  but  his  life  was  spared. 

Odoacer  was  forty-two  years  of  age  when  he  thus  became 
chief  ruler  of  Italy,  and  he  reigned  thirteen  years  with  undisputed 
sway.  Our  information  as  to  this  period  is  very  slender,  but 
we  can  perceive  that  the  administration  was  conducted  as  much 
as  possible  on  the  lines  of  the  old  imperial  government.  The 
settlement  o(  the  barbarian  soldiers  on  the  lands  of  Italy  prob- 
ably affected  the  great  landowners  rather  than  the  labouring 
class.  To  the  herd  of  cdoni  and  lerrs*,  by  whom  in  thdr  various 
degrees  the  land  was  actually  cultivated,  it  probably  made  little 
difference,  except  as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  whether  the  master 
whom  they  served  called  himself  Roman  or  Rugian.  We  have 
one  most  interesting  example,  though  in  a  small  way,  of  such  a 
transfer  of  land  with  its  appurtenant  slaves  and  cattle,  in  the  dona- 
tion made  by  Odoacer  himself  to  his  faithful  follower  Pierius.* 
Few  things  bring  more  vividly  before  the  reader  the  continuity 
of  legal  and  social  life  in  the  midst  of  the  tremendous  ethnical 
changes  of  the  5th  century  than  the  perusal  of  such  a  record. 

The  same  fact,  from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  curious  history  (recorded  by  Malchus)  of  the 
embassies  to  Constantinople.  The  dethroned  emperor  Nepos 
sent  ambassadors  (in  477  or  478)  to  Zeno,  emperor  of  the  East, 
begging  his  aid  in  the  reconquest  of  Italy.  These  ambassadors 
met  a  deputation  from  the  Roman  senate,  sent  nominally  by  the 
command  of  Augustulus,  really  no  doubt  by  that  of  Odoacer, 
the  purport  of  whose  commission  was  that  they  did  not  need 
a  separate  emperor.  One  was  sufiidcnt  to  defend  the  borders  of 
dther  realm.  The  senate  had  chosen  Odoacer,  whose  knowledge 
of  military  affairs  and  whose  statesmanship  admirably  fitted 
him  for  preserving  order  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  they  there- 
fore prayed  Zeno  to  confer  upon  him  the  dignity  of  patrician, 
and  entrust  the  *'  diocese  "  of  Italy  to  his  care.  Zeno  returned  a 
harsh  answer  to  the  senate,  requiring  them  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  to  Nepos.  In  fact,  however,  he  did  nothing  for  the 
fallen  emperor,  but  accepted  the  new  order  of  things,  and  even 
addressed  Odoacer  as  patrician.    On  the  other  hand,  the  latter 

*  Published  in  Marint'4  Papirx  diplomatici  (Rome,  1815.  Nos.  82 
and  83)  and  in  Spangenberg's  Juris  Romani  Tahulat  (Leipxi^  182a. 
pp.  164-173),  ana  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
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sent  the  ornaments  of  empire,  the  diadem  and  purple  robe,  to 
Constantinople  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  claim  supreme  power.  Our  information  as  to  the  actual 
title  assumed  by  the  new  ruler  is  somewhat  confused.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  called  himself  king  of  Italy.  His  king- 
ship seems  to  have  marked  only  his  relation  to  bis  Teutonic 
followers,  among  whom  he  was  **  king  of  the  Turcilingi,"  "  king 
of  the  Heruli,"  and  so  forth,  according  to  the  nationality  with 
which  he  was  dealing.  By  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  Italy  he 
was  addressed  as  "  dominus  noster,"  but  his  right  to  exercise 
power  would  in  their  eyes  rest,  in  theory,  on  his  recognition  as 
patricius  by  the  Byzantine  Augustus.  At  the  same  time  he 
marked  his  own  high  pretensions  by  assuming  the  prefix  Flavius, 
a  reminiscence  of  the  early  emperors,  to  which  the  barbarian 
rulers  of  realms  formed  out  of  the  Roman  state  seem  to  have  been 
peculiarly  partial.  His  internal  administration  was  probably, 
upon  the  whole,  wise  and  moderate,  though  we  hear  some 
complaints  of  financial  oppression,  and  he  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  not  altogether  unworthy  predecessor  of  Theodoric 

In  the  history  of  the  papacy  Odoacer  figures  as  the  author  of 
a  decree  promulgated  at  the  election  of  Felix  II.  in  483,  forbidding 
the  pope  to  alienate  any  of  the  lands  or  ornaments  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  threatening  any  pope  who  should  infringe  this 
edict  with  anathema.  This  decree  was  loudly  condemned  in 
a  synod  held  by  Pope  Symmlchus  (503)  as  an  unwarrantable 
interference  of  the  civil  power  with  the  concerns  of  the  church. 

The  chief  events  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Odoacer  were  his 
Dalmatian  and  Rugian  wars.  In  the  year  480  the  ex-emperor 
Nepos,  who  ruled  Dalmatia,  was  traitorously  assassinated  in 
Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalato  by  the  counts  Viator  and  Ovida. 
In  the  following  year  Odoacer  invaded  Dalmatia,  slew  the 
murderer  Ovida,  and  reannexed  Dalmatia  to  the  Western  stale. 
In  487  he  appeared  as  an  invader  in  his  own  native  Danubian 
lands.  War  broke  out  between  him  and  Feletheus,  king  of  the 
Rugians.  Odoacer  entered  the  Rugian  territory,  defeated 
Feletheus,  and  carried  him  and  "  his  noxious  wife  "  Gisa  prisoners 
to  Ravenna.  In  the  following  year  Frederick,  son  of  the  captive 
king,  endeavoured  to  raise  again  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  house, 
but  was  defeated  by  Onulf ,  brother  of  Odoacer,  and,  being  forced 
to  flee,  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  at 
Sistova  on  the  lower  Danube. 

This  Rugian  war  was  probably  an  indirect  cause  of  the  fall 
of  Odoacer.  His  increasing  power  rendered  him  too  formidable 
to  the  Byzantine  court,  with  whom  his  relations  had  for  some 
time  been  growing  less  friendly.  At  the  same  time,  Zeno  was 
embarrassed  by  the  formidable  neighbourhood  of  Theodoric 
and  his  Ostrogothic  warriors,  who  were  almost  equally  burden- 
some as  enemies  or  as  allies.  In  these  circumstances  arose  the 
plan  of  Theodoric's  invasion  of  Italy,  a  plan  by  whom  originated 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Whether  the  land  when  conquered 
was  to  be  held  by  the  Ostrogoth  in  full  sovereignty,  or  ad- 
ministered by  him  as  lieutenant  of  Zeno,  is  a  point  upon  which 
our  information  is  ambiguous,  and  which  was  perhaps  intention- 
ally left  vague  by  the  two  contracting  parties,  whose  chief 
anxiety  was  not  to  see  one  another's  faces  again.  The  details 
of  the  Ostrogothic  invasion  of  luly  belong  properly  to  the  life 
of  Theodoric.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  be  entered  Italy 
in  August  489,  defeated  Odoacer  at  the  Isontius  (Isonzo)  on  the 
a8th  of  August,  and  at  Verona  on  the  30th  of  September.  Odoacer 
then  shut  himself  up  in  Ravenna,  and  there  maintained  himself 
for  four  years,  with  one  brief  gleam  of  success,  during  which  he 
emerged  from  his  hiding-place  and  fought  the  battle  of  the 
Addua  (nth  August  490),  in  which  he  was  again  defeated.  A 
sally  from  Ravenna  (loth  July  491)  was  again  the  occasion  of  a 
murderous  defeat.  At  length,  the  famine  in  Ravenna  having 
become  almost  intolerable,  and  the  Goths  despairing  of  ever 
taking  the  city  by  assault,  negotiations  were  opened  for  a 
compromise  ( 2  5th  February  493).  John,  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
acted  as  mediator.  It  was  stipulated  that  Ravenna  should  be 
surrendered,  that  Odoacer's  life  should  be  spared,  and  that  he 
and  Theodoric  should  be  recognized  as  joint  rulers  of  the  Roman 
state.    The  arrangement  was  evidently  a  precarious  one,  and 


was  soon  terminated  by  the  treachery  of  Theodoric.   He  invited 

his  rival  to  a  banquet  in  the  palace  of  the  Lauretum  on  the  15th 

of  March,  and  there  slew  him  with  his  own  hand.    "  Where  is 

God?  "  cried  Odoacer  when  he  perceived  the  ambush  into  which 

he  had  fallen.    "  Thus  didst  thou  deal   with  my  kinsmen," 

shouted  Theodoric,  and  clove  his  rival  with  the  broadsword  from 

shoulder  to  flank.   Onulf,  the  brother  of  the  murdered  king,  was 

shot  down  while  attempting  to  escape  through  the  palace  garden, 

and  Thelan,  bis  son,  was  not  long  after  put  to  death  by  order 

of  the  conqueror.    Thus  perished  the  whole  race  of  Odoacer. 

Literature.— The  chief  authorities  for  the  life  of  Odoacer  are  the 
so-called  "  Anonymus  Valcsii."  generally  printed  at  the  end  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus;  the  Life  of  Severinus,  by  Eugippius;  the 
chrontdcn,  Cassiodorus  and  Cuspiniani  Anonymus  *  (both  in 
Roncalli's  collection);  and  the  Byzantine  historians,  Malchus  and 
John  of  Antioch.  A  fmgment  of  the  latter  historian,  unknown 
when  Gibbon  wrote,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Miiller's 
Frapnenta  Historicorum  Craecorum.  There  is  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  history  of  Odoacer  in  R.  Pallmann's  Ceschichu  der 
Voikenvanderung,  vol.  ii.  (Weimar,  1864).  See  also  T.  Hodgkin, 
Italy  and  ker  Invaders,  vol.  iii.  (Oxford,  1885).  (T.  H.) 

ODOFREDUS,  an  Italian  jurist  of  the  13th  century.    He  was 

bom  at  Bologna  and  studied  law  under  Balduinus  and  Accursius. 

After  having  practised  as  an  advocate  both  in  Italy  and  France, 

he  became  professor  at  Bologna  in  1228.    The  commentaries 

on  Roman  law  attributed  to  him  are  valuable  as  showing  the 

growth  of  the  study  of  law  in  Italy,  and  for  their  biographical 

details  of  the  jurists  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.    Odofredus 

died  at  Bologna  on  the  3rd  of  December  1 265. 

Over  his  name  appeared  Lecturae  in  codicem  (Lyons,  1480) 
Luturae  in  digestum  vctiu  (Paris,  1504).  Summa  de  libeUis  formandis 
(Strassburg,  1510),  Luturae  in  tres  libros  (Venice,  1514),  and  Lecturae 
in  digestum  novum  (Lyons,  1552). 

O'DONNELL.  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  powerful  Irish 
family,  lords  of  Tyrconnel  in  early  times,  and  the  chief  rivals 
of  the  O'Neills  in  UUter.  Like  the  family  of  O'Neill  (q.v.),  that 
of  O'Donncll  was  descended  from  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
king  of  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century;  the  O'Neills, 
or  Cinel^  Owen,  tracing  their  pedigree  to  Owen  (Eoghan),  and 
the  O'Donnells,  or  Cinel  Connell,  to  Conall  Gulban,  both  sons 
of  Niall.  Tyrconnel,  the  district  named  after  the  Cinel  Connell, 
where  the  O'Donnells  held  sway,  comprised  the  greater  part  of 
the  modem  county  of  Donegal  except  the  peninsula  of  Inishowen; 
and  since  it  lay  conterminous  with  the  territory  ruled  by  the 
O'Neills  of  Tyrone,  who  were  continually  attempting  to  assert 
their  supremacy  over  it,  the  history  of  the  O'Donnells  is  for  the 
most  part  a  record  of  tribal  warfare  with  their  powerful 
neighbours,  and  of  their  own  efforts  to  make  good  their  claims 
to  the  overlordship  of  northern  Connaught. 

The  first  chieftain  of  mark  in  the  family  was  Goffraidh 
(Godfrey),  son  of  Donnell  Mor  O'Donnell  (d.  1 241).  Goffraidh, 
who  was  "  inaugurated  "  as  "  The  O'Donnell,"  i.e.  chief  of  the 
clan,  in  1248,  made  a  successful  inroad  into  Tyrone  against 
Brian  O'Neill  in  1252.  In  1257  he  drove  the  English  out  of 
northern  Connaught,  after  a  single  combat  with  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald in  which  both  warriors  were  wounded.  O'Donnell  while 
still  incapacitated  by  his  wound  was  summoned  by  Brian 
O'Neill  to  give  hostages  in  token  of  submission.  Carried  on  a 
litter  at  the  head  of  his  clan  be  gave  battle  to  O'Neill,  whom 
he  defeated  with  severe  loss  in  prisoners  and  cattle;  but  he  died 
of  his  wound  immediately  afterwards  near  Letterkenny,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  chieftainship  by  his  brother  Donnell  Oge,  who 
returned  from  Scotland  in  time  to  withstand  successfully  the 
demands  of  O'Neill. 

In  the  i6th  century,  when  the  English  began  to  make  deter- 
mined efforts  to  bring  the  whole  of  Ireland  under  subjection  to 
the  crown,  the  O'Donnells  of  Tyrconnel  played  a  leading  part; 
co-operating  at  times  with  the  English,  especially  when  such 
co-operation  appeared  to  promise  triumph  over  their  ancient 
enemies  the  O'Neills,  at  other  times  joining  with  the  latter 
against  the  English  authorities. 


*  The  Cinel.  or  Kinel,  was  a  group  of  related  clans  occupying  1 
extensive  district.  See  P.  W.  Joyce,  A  Saciai  History  oj  Iraai 
(London,  1903),  i.  166. 
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Uanxis  O'DONNELL  (d.  1 564),  SOD  of  Hugh  Dubh  O'DonneU, 
was  left  by  his  father  to  rule  Tyrconnel,  though  still  a  mere 
yooth,  when  Hugh  Dubh  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  about 
151 1.  Hugh  Dubh  had  been  chief  of  the  O'Doonells  during 
one  of  the  bitterest  and  most  protracted  of  the  feuds  befwecn 
has  dan  and  the  O'Neills,  which  in  1491  led  to  a  war  lasting 
more  than  ten  years.  On  his  return  from  Rome  in  broken 
health  after  two  years'  absence,  his  son  Manus,  who  had  proved 
himself  a  capable  leader  in  defending  his  country  against  the 
O'Neills,  retained  the  chief  authority.  A  family  quarrel  ensued, 
and  when  Hugh  Dubh  appealed  for  aid  against  his  son  to  the 
Maguires,  Manus  made  an  alliance  with  the  O'Neills,  by  whose 
assistance  be  established  his  hold  over  Tyrconnel.  But  in  1522 
the  two  great  northern  clans  were  again  at  war.  Conn  Bacach 
O'NeiU,  ist  eari  of  Tyrone,  determined  to  bring  the  O'Donnells 
under  thorough  subjection.  Supported  by  several  septs  of 
Munster  and  Connaught,  ind  assisted  also  by  English  contingents 
and  by  the  MacDonnells  of  Antrim,  O'Neill  took  the  castle  of 
Ballyshannon,  and  after  devastating  a  large  part  of  Tyrconnel 
he  encamped  at  Knockavoe,  near  Strabane.  Here  be  was 
surprised  at  night  by  Hugh  Dubh  and  Manus  O'DonneU,  and 
routed  with  the  loss  of  900  men  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
booty.  Although  this  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  6ghts  that  ever 
took  place  between  the  O'Neills  and  the  O'Donnells,  it  did  not 
bring  the  war  to  an  end;  and  In  1531  O'DonneU  applied  to  the 
English  government  for  protection, giving  assurancesof  aUegiance 
to  Henry  VIU.  In  1537  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  and  his  live 
uncles  were  executed  for  rebeUion  in  Munster,  and  the  English 
government  made  every  effort  to  lay  hands  also  on  Gerald,  the 
youthful  heir  to  the  earldom  of  Kildare,  a  boy  of  twelve  years 
of  age  who  was  in  the  secret  custody  of  his  aunt  Lady  Eleanor 
McCarthy.  This  lady,  in  order  to  secure  a  powerful  protector 
lor  the  boy,  accepted  an  offer  of  marriage  by  Manus  O'DonneU, 
who  on  the  death  of  Hugh  Dubh  in  July  1537  was  inaugurated 
The  O'DonnelL  Conn  O'NeiU  was  a  relative  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald, 
and  this  event  accordingly  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Geraldine 
League,  a  federation  which  combined  the  O'NciUs,  the  O'Donnells, 
the  O'Briens  of  Thomond,  and  other  px>weriul  clans;  the  primary 
object  of  which  was  to  restore  Gerald  to  the  earldom  of  Kildare, 
but  which  afterwards  aimed  at  the  complete  overthrow  of  English 
rxile  in  Ireland.  In  August  1539  Manus  O'DonneU  and  Conn 
O'Neill  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss  by  the  lord  deputy  at 
Lake  BeUahoe,  in  Monaghan,  which  crippled  their  power  for 
many  years.  In  the  west  Manus  made  unceasing  efforts  to 
assert  the  supremacy  of  the  O'DonneUs  in  north  Connaught, 
where  he  compelled  O'Conor  SUgo  to  acknowledge  his  over- 
lordship  in  1539.  In  X542  he  went  to  England  and  presented 
himself,  together  with  Conn  O'NeiU  and  other  Irish  chiefs, 
before  Henry  VIII.,  who  promised  to  make  him  earl  of  Tyrconnel, 
though  he  refused  O'DonneU's  request  to  be  made  earl  of  SUgo. 
In  his  later  years  Manus  was  troubled  by  quarrels  between  his 
sons  Calva^  and  Hugh  MacManus;  in  1555  he  was  made 
prisoner  by  Calvagh,  who  deposed  him  from  aU  authority  in 
T>-rconnel.  and  he  died  in  1564.  Manus  O'DonneU,  though  a 
fierce  warrior,  was  hospitable  and  generous  to  the  poor  and  the 
Church.  He  is  described  by  the  Four  Masters  as  "  a  learned 
man,  skilled  in  many  arts,  gifted  with  a  profound  intellect,  and 
the  knowledge  of  every  science."  At  his  castle  of  Portnatrynod 
near  Strabane  he  supervised  if  he  did  not  actually  dictate  the 
writing  of  the  Life ef  Saini  CdumbkUie  in  Irish,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Manus  was  several  times 
married.  His  first  wife,  Joan  O'ReUly,  was  the  mother  of  Calvagh, 
and  two  daughters,  both  of  whom  married  O'NeiUs;  the  younger, 
Margaret,  was  wife  of  the  famous  rebel  Shane  O'Neill.  His 
second  wife,  Hugh's  mother,  by  whom  he  was  ancestor  of  the 
earls  of  Tyrconnel  (see  below),  was  Judith,  sister  of  Conn  Bacach 
O'NeiU,  ist  eari  of  Tyrone,  and  aunt  of  Shane  O'NeiU. 

Calvagh  O'Donnell  (d.  1 566),  eldest  son  of  Manus  O'DonneU, 
in  the  course  of  his  above-mentioned  quarrel  with  his  father 
and  hk  half-brother  Hugh,  sought  aid  in  Scotland  from  the 
MacDonnells,  who  assisted  him  in  deposing  Manus  and  securing 
the  lordship  of  Tyrconnel  for  himself.  ^  Hugh  then  appealed 


to  Shane  O'NeiU,  who  invaded  Tyrconnel  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army  in  1557,  desiring  to  make  himself  supreme  throughout 
Ulster,  and  encamped  on  the  shore  of  Lough  SwiUy.  Calvagh, 
acting  apparently  on  the  advice  of  his  father,  who  was  his 
prisoner  and  who  remembered  the  successful  m'ght  attack  on 
Conn  O'NeiU  at  Knockavoe  in  1522,  surprised  the  O'NciUs  in 
their  camp  at  night  and  routed  them  with  the  loss  of  aU  their 
spoQs.  Calvagh  was  then  recognized  by  the  English  govern- 
ment as  lord  of  Tyrconnel;  but  in  1561  he  and  his  wife  were 
captured  by  Shane  O'NeiU  in  the  monastery  of  KildonneU. 
His  wife,  Catherine  Maclean,  who  had  previoiuly  been  the  wife 
of  the  eari  of  ArgyU,  was  kept  by  Shane  O'NeiU  as  his  mistress 
and  bore  him  several  chUdren,  though  grossly  iU-trcated  by  her 
savage  captor;  Calvagh  himself  was  subjected  to  atrocious 
torture  during  the  three  years  that  he  remained  O'NeiU's  prisoner. 
He  was  released  in  1564  on  conditions  which  he  had  no  intention 
of  fulfiUing;  and  crossing  to  England  he  threw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1566  Sir  Henry  Sidney  by  the 
queen's  orders  marched  to  Tyrconnel  and  restored  Calvagh 
to  his  rights.  Calvagh,  however,  died  in  the  same  year,  and 
as  his  son  Conn  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Shane  O'Neill, 
his  half-brother  Hugh  MacManus  was  inaugurated  The  O'Donnell 
in  his  place.  Hugh,  who  in  the  famUy  feud  with  Calvagh  had 
allied  himself  with  O'NeiU,  now  turned  round  and  combined 
with  the  English  to  crush  the  hereditary  enemy  of  his  famUy; 
and  in  1567  he  utterly  routed  Shane  at  Letterkenny  with  the 
loss  of  1300  men,  compeUing  him  to  seek  refuge  with  the  Mac- 
DonneUs  of  Antrim,  by  whom  he  was  treacherously  put  to  death. 
In  1 592  Hugh  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Hugh  Roe  O'DonneU 
(see  below);  but  there  was  a  member  of  the  elder  branch  of 
the  famHy  who  resented  the  passing  of  the  chieftainship  to 
the  descendants  of  Manus  O'DonneU's  second  marriage.  This 
was  NiaU  Garve,  second  son  of  Calvagh's  son  Conn.  His  elder 
brother  was  Hugh  of  Ramelton,  whose  son  John,  an  officer  in 
the  Spanish  army,  was  father  of  Hugh  Baldearg  O'Donnell 
(d.  1704),  known  in  Spain  as  Count  O'DonneU,  who  commanded 
an  Irish  regiment  as  brigadier  in  the  Spanish  service.  This 
officer  came  to  Ireland  in  1690  and  raised  an  army  in  Ulster 
for  the  service  of  James  II.,  afterwards  deserting  to  the  side 
of  WilUam  III.,  from  whom  he  accepted  a  pension. 

Niall  Gaxve  O'Donnell  (1569-1626),  who  was  incensed 
at  the  elevation  of  his  cousin  Hugh  Roe  to  the  chieftainship 
in  1592,  was  further  aUenated  when  the  latter  deprived  him 
of  his  castle  of  Lifford,  and  a  bitter  feud  between  the  two  O'Don- 
neUs was  the  result.  NiaU  Garve  made  terms  with  the  English 
government,  to  whom  he  rendered  valuable  service  both  against 
the  O'Neills  and  against  his  cousin.  But  in  1601  he  quarrelled 
with  the  lord  deputy,  who,  though  wilUng  to  establish  NiaU 
Garve  in  the  lordship  of  Tyrconnel,  would  not  permit  him  to 
enforce  his  supremacy  over  Cahir  O'Dogherty  in  Inishowen. 
After  the  departure  of  Hugh  Roe  from  Ireland  in  1602,  NiaU 
Garve  and  Hugh  Roe's  brother  Rory  went  to  London,  where 
the  privy  councU  eifdeavoured  to  arrange  the  family  quarrel, 
but  failed  to  satisfy  NiaU.  Charged  with  complicity  in  Cahir 
O'Dogherty's  rebeUion  In  1608,  NiaU  Garve  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1626. 
He  married  his  cousin  Nuala,  sister  of  Hugh  Roe  and  Rory 
O'DonneU.  When  Rory  fled  with  the  earl  of  Tyrone  to  Rome 
in  1607,  Nuala,  who  had  deserted  her  husband  when  he  joined 
the  English  against  her  brother,  accompanied  him,  taking 
with  her  her  daughter  Gradia.  She  was  the  subject  of  an  Irish 
poem,  of  which  an  English  version  was  written  by  James  Mangan 
from  a  prose  translation  by  Eugene  O'Curry. 

Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell  (i 572-1602),  eldest  son  of  Hugh 
MacManus  O'DonneU,  and  grandson  of  Manus  O'DonneU  by 
his  second  marriage  with  Judith  O'NeiU,  was  the  most  celebrated 
member  of  his  clan.  His  mother  was  Ineen  Dubh,  daughter 
of  James  MacDonneU  of  Kint>Te;  his  sister  was  the  second 
wife  of  Hugh  O'NeiU,  2nd  earl  of  Tyrone.  These  famUy  con* 
ncxions  with  the  Hebridean  Scots  and  with  the  O'NeiUs  made 
the  lord  deputy.  Sir  John  Perrot,  afraid  of  a  powerful  com- 
bination against  the  EngUsh  government,  and  induced  him  to 
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establish  garrisons  in  Tyreonnel  and  to  demand  hostages  from 
Hugh  MacManus  O'Donnell,  which  the  latter  refused  to  hand 
over.  In  1587  Perrot  conceived  a  plan  for  kidnapping  Hugh 
Roe  (Hugh  the  Red),  now  a  youth  of  fifteen,  who  had  already 
given  proof  of  exceptional  manliness  and  sagacity.  A  merchant 
vessel  laden  with  Spanish  wines  was  sent  to  Lough  Swilly,  and 
anchoring  off  Rathmullan,  where  the  boy  was  residing  in  the 
castle  of  MacSweeny  his  foster  parent,  Hugh  Roe  with  some 
youthful  companions  was  enticed  on  board,  when  the  ship 
immediately  set  sail  and  conveyed  the  party  to  Dublin.  The 
boys  were  kept  in  prison  for  more  than  three  years  In  1591 
young  O'Donnell  made  two  attempts  to  escape,  the  second  of 
which  proved  successful;  and  after  enduring  terrible  privations 
from  exposure  in  the  mountains  he  made  his  way  to  Tyreonnel, 
where  in  the  following  year  his  father  handed  the  chieftainship 
over  to  him.  Red  Htigh  lost  no  time  in  leading  an  expedition 
against  Turiough  Luineach  O'Neill,  then  at  war  with  his  kinsman 
Hugh,  earl  of  Tyrone,  with  whom  O'Dcmncll  was  in  alliance. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  assurances  of  loyalty  to  the  lord 
deputy,  whom  he  met  in  person  at  Dundalk  in  the  summer  of 
1593.  But  being  determined  to  vindicate  the  traditional 
claims  of  his  family  in  north  Connaught,  he  aided  Hugh  Maguire 
against  the  English,  though  on  the  advice  of  Tyrone  he  ab- 
stained for  a  time  from  conunitting  himself  too  far.  When, 
however,  in  1594  Enniskillen  castle  was  taken  and  the  women 
and  children  flung  into  the  river  from  its  walls  by  order  of  Sir 
Richard  Bingham,  the  EngUsh  governor  of  Connaught,  O'Donnell 
sent  urgent  messages  to  Tyrone  for  help,  and  while  he  himself 
hurried  to  Deny  to  withstand  an  invasion  of  Scots  from  the 
isles,  Maguiro  defeated  the  English  with  heavy  loss  at  Bellana- 
briska  (The  Ford  of  the  Biscuits).  In  1595  Red  Hugh  again 
invaded  Connaught,  putting  to  the  sword  every  soul  above 
fifteen  years  of  age  unable  to  speak  Irish;  he  captured  Longford 
and  soon  afterwards  gained  possession  of  Sligo,  which  placed 
north  Connaught  at  his  mercy.  In  1596  he  agreed  in  conjunction 
with  Tyrone  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  the  English,  and 
consented  to  meet  commissioners  from  the  government  near 
Dundalk.  The  terms  he  demanded  were,  however,  refused; 
and  his  determination  to  continue  the  struggle  was  strengthened 
by  the  prospect  of  help  from  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  with  whom 
he  and  Tyrone  had  been  in  correspondence.  In  the  beginning 
of  1597  he  made  another  inroad  into  Connaught,  where  O'Conor 
Sligo  had  been  set  up  by  the  English  as  a  counterpoise  to  O'Don- 
nell. He  devastated  the  country  and  returned  to  Tyreonnel 
with  rich  spoils;  in  the  following  year  he  shared  in  Tyrone's 
victory  over  the  English  at  the  Yellow  Ford  on  the  Blackwatei; 
and  in  1599  he  defeated  an  attempt  by  the  English  under  Sir 
Conyers  Clifford,  governor  of  Connaught,  to  succour  O'Conor 
Sligo  in  CoUooney  castle,  which  O'Donnell  capttired,  forcing 
Sligo  to  submission.  The  government  now  sent  Sir  Henry 
Docwra  to  Derry,  and  O'Donnell  entrusted  to  his  cousin  Niall 
Carve  the  task  of  opposing  him.  Niall  Carve,  however,  went 
over  to  the  English,  making  himself  master  of  O'Donnell's 
fortresses  of  Lifford  and  Donegal.  While  Hugh  Roe  was  at- 
tempting to  retake  the  latter  place  in  x6oi,  he  heard  that  a 
Spanish  force  had  landed  in  Munster.  He  marehed  rapidly  to 
the  south,  and  was  joined  by  Tyrone  at  Bandon;  but  a  night- 
attack  on  the  English  besieging  the  Spaniards  in  Kinsale  having 
utterly  failed,  O'Donnell,  who  attributed  the  disaster  to  the 
incapacity  of  the  Spanish  commander,  took  ship  to  Spain 
on  the  6th  of  January  1602  to  lay  his  complaint  before 
Philip  III.  He  was  favourably  received  by  the  Spanish  king, 
but  he  died  at  Simancas  on  the  loth  of  September  in  the 
same  year. 

RoRY  O'Donnell,  ist  carl  of  Tyreonnel  (1575-1608),  second 
son  of  Hugh  MacManus  O'Donnell,  and  younger  brother  of 
Hugh  Roe,  accompanied  the  latter  in  the  above-mentioned 
expedition  to  Kinsale;  and  when  his  brother  sailed  for  Spain 
he  transferred  his  authority  as  chief  to  R6ry,  who  led  the 
O'Donnell  contingent  back  to  the  north.  In  1603  Rory  gave 
in  his  allegiance  to  Lord  Mount  joy,  the  lord  deputy;  and  in 
the  foUowing  simuner  he  went  to  London  with  the  earl  of  Tyrone. 


where  he  was  received  with  favour  by  James  I.,  who  created 
him  earl  of  Tyreonnel.  In  1605  he  was  invested  with  authority 
as  lieutenant  of  the  king  in  Donegal.  But  the  arrangement 
between  Rory  and  Niall  Carve  insisted  upon  by  the  government 
was  ftbpleasing  to  both  O'Donnells,  and  Rory,  like  Hu^  Roe 
before  him,  entered  into  negotiations  with  Spain.  His  country 
had  been  reduced  to  a  desert  by  famine  and  war,  and  his  own 
reckless  extravagance  had  plunged  him  deeply  in  debt.  These 
circumstances  as  much  as  the  (ear  that  his  designs  were  known 
to  the  government  may  have  persuaded  him  to  leave  Ireland. 
In  September  1607  "  the  flight  of  the  earls  "  (see  O'Neill)  took 
place,  •  Tyreonnel  and  Tyrone  reaching  Rome  in  April  1608, 
where  Tyreonnel  died  on  the  38th  of  July.  His  wife,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  KJldare,  was  left  behind  in  the  haste 
of  Tyreonnel 's  flight,  and  lived  to  marry  Nicholas  Baroewell, 
Lord  Kingsland.  By  Tyreonnel  she  had  a  son  Hugh;  and 
among  other  children  a  daughter  Mary  Stuart  O'Donnell,  who, 
born  after  her  father's  flight  from  Ireland,  was  so  named  by 
James  1.  after  his  mother.  This  lady,  after  many  romantic 
adventures  disguised  in  male  attire,  married  a  man  called 
O'Gallagher  and  died  in  poverty  on  the  continent. 

Rory  O'Donnell  was  attainted  by  the  Irish  parliament  in 
16x4,  but  his  son  Hugh,  who  lived  at  the  Spanish  Court,  assumed 
the  title  of  earl;  and  the  last  titular  earl  of  Tyreonnel  was  this 
Hugh's  son  Hugh  Albert,  who  died  without  heirs  in  1643,  and 
who  by  his  will  appointed  Hugh  Balldearg  O'Donnell  (see  above) 
his  heir,  thus  restoring  the  chieftainship  to  the  elder  branch  of 
the  family.  To  a  still  elder  branch  belonged  Daniel  O'Donnell 
(1666-1735),  a  general  of  the  famous  Irish  brigade  in  the  French 
service,  whose  father,  Turiough,  was  a  son  of  Hugh  Dubh 
O'Donnell,  elder  brother  of  Mantis,  son  of  an  earlier  Hugh 
Dubh  mentioned  above.  Daniel  served  in  the  French  army 
in  the  wars  of  the  period,  fighting  against  Marlborough  at 
Oudenarde  and  Malplaquct  at  the  head  of  an  O'Donnell  regiment. 
He  died  in  1735. 

The  famous  Cathadi,  or  Battle-Book  of  the  O'Donnells.  was  in 
the  possession  of  General  Daniel  O'Donnell,  from  whom  it  passed 
to  more  modern  representatives  of  the  family,  who  presented  it^  to 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  where  it  is  preserved.  This  relic,  of  which 
a  curious  iMend  is  told  (see  P.  W.  Joyce.  A  Social  History  of  Ancient 
Ireland,  vol  L  p.  501),  is  a  Psalter  said  to  have  belonged  to  Saint 
Colum^,  a  kinsman  of  the  O'Donnells,  which  was  earned  by  them 
in  battle  as  a  charm  or  talisman  to  secure  victory.  Two  other 
circumstances  connecting  the  O'Donnells  with  ancient  Irish  literature 
may  be  mentioned.  The  family  of  O'Clery,  to  which  three  of  the 
celebrated  "  Four  Masters "  belonged,  were  hereditary  Ollaves 
(doctors  of  history,  music,  law,  &c.)  attached  to  the  family  of 
O'Donnell:  while  the  "  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow  "  (Lebor-na-h  Uidhre), 
one  of  the  most  ancient  Irish  MSS.,  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
O'Donnells  in  the  14th  century;  and  the  estimation  in  which  it 
was  held  at  that  time  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  given  to  the 
O'Conors  of  Connaught  as  ransom  for  an  important  prisoner,  and 
was  forcibly  recovered  some  years  later. 

See  O'Neill,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.  (R.  J*  M) 

O'DONNBLL,  HENRY  JOSEPH  (1769-1834).  count  of  La 
Bisbal,  Spanish  soldier,  was  descended  from  the  O'Donnells 
who  left  Ireland  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.*  Bom  in  Spain, 
he  early  entered  the  Spanish  army,  and  in  1810  became  general, 
receiving  a  command  in  Catalonia,  where  in  that  year  he  earned 
his  title  and  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  He  afterwards  held 
posts  of  great  responsibility  under  Ferdinand  VII.,  whom  he 
served  on  the  whole  with  constancy;  the  events  of  1833  compelled 
his  flight  into  France,  where  he  was  interned  at  Limoges,  and 
where  be  died  in  1834.  His  second  son  Leopold  O'Donnell 
( 1 809-1 867),  duke  of  Tetuan,  Spanish  general  and  statesman, 
was  bom  at  Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe,  on  the  lath  of  January  1809. 
He  fought  in  the  army  of  Queen  Christina,  where  he  attained 
the  rank  of  general  of  division;  and  in  1840  he  accompanied 
the  queen  into  exile.  He  failed  in  an  attempt  to  effect  a  rising 
in  her  favour  at  Pamplona  in  1841,  but  took  a  more  successful 
part  in  the  movement  which  led  to  the  overthrow  and  exile  of 

•  A  branch  of  the  family  settled*  in  Austria,  and  General  Karl 
O'Donnell, count  of  Tyrconnel(i7i5-«  77« ).  held  important  commands 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  name  of  a  descendant  figures  in 
the  history  of  the  Italian  and  Hungarian  campaigns  of  1 848  and  1849. 
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Eqwftero  in  1843.     nom  1844  to  1848  he  served  the  new 

govcnuzwnt  in  Cuba;  after  his  return  he  entered  the  lenate. 

In  1854  he  became  war  minister  under  Eapartero,  and  in  1856  he 

plotted  successfully  against  his  chief,  becoming  head  of  the 

cabinet  from  the  July  revolution  until  October.    This  rank 

be  again  reached  in  July  1858;  and  in  December  1859  he  took 

command  of  the  expedition  to  Morocco,  and  receiv«i  the  title 

of  duke  after  the  surrender  of  Tetuan.    Quitting  oflke  in  1863, 

he  again  resumed  it  in  June  1865,  but  was  compelled  to  resign 

in  favour  of  Narvaex  in  x866.    He  died  at  fiayonne  on  the  5th 

of  November  1867. 

There  is  a  Lift  d  Leopok!  O'Doonell  in  £a  Corona  do  laurdt  by 
Ifaimel  Ibo  Alfaro  (Madrid,  i860). 

(TDOHOVAH,  BDHUND  (1844-1883),  British  war-corre- 
qmndent,  was  bom  at  Dublin  on  the  i3tb  of  September.  1844, 
the  son  of  John  O'Donovan  (x8o9-x86x),  a  wdl-kimwn  Irish 
archaeologist  and  topographer.  In  x866  he  began  to  contribute 
to  the  Irish  Tiwtes  and  other  Dublin  papers.  After  the  battle 
of  Sedan  he  joined  the  Foreign  Legion  of  the  French  army, 
and  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Ckimans.  In  1873 
the  (harlot  rising  attracted  him  to  Spain,  and  he  wrote  many 
newsp^wr  l^teis  on  the  rampaign.  In  1876  he  represented 
the  London  DaUy  News  during  the  rising  of  Bosnia  and 
Herz^ovina  against  the  Turks,  and  in  X879,  for  the  same  paper, 
made  his  adventurous  and  famous  journey  to  Merv.  On  his 
axrivalat  Merv,  the  Turcomans*  suspecting  him  to  be  a  Russian 
q>y,  detained  him.  It  was  only  after  several  months'  captivity 
that  O'Donovan  managed  to  get  a  message  to  his  principals 
through  to  Peisia,  whence  it  was  telegraphed  to  England.  These 
adventures  he  described  in  The  Men  Oasis  (X882).  In  X883 
O'Donovan  accompanied  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Hicks 
Pasha  to  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  and  perished  with  it. 

CIKHroVAH,  WILLIAM  RUDOLF  (1844-  ),  American 
sculpccH',  was  bom  in  Preston  county,  Vir^nia,  on  the  a8th 
of  Mardx  X844.  He  had  no  technical  art  training,  but  after 
the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army, 
he  opened  a  studio  in  New  York  Qty  and  became  a  wcU-known 
sculptor,  eqiedaUy  of  memorial  pieces.  Among  these  are 
sLaton  of  George  Washington  (in  (Caracas),  Lincoln  and  Grant 
(Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn),  the  captors  of  Major  Andr6  (Tarry- 
town,  N.Y.).  and  Ardibishop  Hughes  (Fordham  University, 
Fcndham,  N.Y.),  and  a  memorial  tablet  to  Bayard  Taylor 
(Cornell  University).  In  X878  he  become  an  associate  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design. 

ODOHTORNITHES*  the  term  proposed  by  O.  C.  Marsh  (i4ffi. 
Joimu  ScL  ser  3,  v.  (1873)  pp.  x6i-x6a)  for  birds  possessed  of 
teeth  (Gr.  j<o6r,  tooth,  fl^it,  flpyiAoi,  bird),  notably  the 
genera  Hesperomis  and  Ichihyomis  from  the  Cretaceous  deposits 
of  Kansas.  In  X875  {op,  cU.  x.  pp.  403-408)  he  divided  the 
'^  soDdass  **  into  Odonlolcae,  with  the  teeth  standing  in  grooves, 
and  OdanMarmaet  with  the  teeth  in  separate  alveoles  or  sockets. 
In  ha  magnificent  work,  OdorUornithes:  A  monograph  on  the 
eziisKi  toothed  birds  of  North  America^  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
xSSo,  he  lopcally  added  the  Saururae,  represented  by 
ArckaeopUryXt  as  a  third  order.  As  it  usually  happens  with 
the  sel^tion  of  a  single  anatomical  character,  the  resulting 
classification  was  unnaturaL  In  the  present  case  the  Odont- 
oraithcs  are  a  heterogeneous  assembly,  and  the  fact  of  their 
possessing  teeth  proves  nothing  but  that  birds,  posubly  all  of 
them,  still  had  these  organs  during  the  Cretaceous  epoch.  Thb, 
by  itself,  is  a  very  interesting  point,  showing  that  birds,  as  a 
class,  are  the  descendants  of  well-toothed  reptOes,  to  the  complete 
exdusaon  of  the  Chelonia  with  which  vark)us  authors  persistently 
try  to  connect  them.  No  fossil  birds  of  later  than  Cretaceous 
age  are  known  to  have  teeth,  and  concerning  recent  birds  they 
possess  not  even  embryonic  vestiges. 

E.  Gcoffroy  St  Hilaire  stated  in  i8ai  {Ann.  Gin,  Sci.  Phys. 
via.  19.  373-380)  that  he  had  found  a  considerable  number 
of  tooth-germs  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  of  the  parrot 
Paioeoruii  torquatms.  E.  Blanchard  ("  Observations  sur  le  sys- 
ttec  dentaire  chea  les  oiseaux,"  Comptes  rendus  50,  x86o,  pp. 
S«o-543)  felt  justified  in  recognizing  flakes  of  dentine.     However, 


M.  Braun  {Arbeii  Zool.  Inst.,  WQrxburg,  v.  1879)  and  especially 
P.  Fnusse  {Phys.  Med.  Ges.,  Warcburg,  x88o)  have  shown  that 
the  structures  in  question  are  of  the  same  kind  as  the  well-known 
serrated  "  teeth  "  of  the  bill  of  anserine  birds.  In  fact  the 
papillae  observed  in  the  embryonic  birds  are  the  soft  cutaneous 
extensions  into  the  surrounding  homy  sheath  of  the  bill,  compar- 
able to  the  well-known  nutritive  papillae  in  a  horse's  hoof. 
They  are  easily  exposed  in  the  well-macerated  under  jaw  of  a 
parrot,  after  removal  of  the  horny  sheath.  Occasionally  calcifica- 
tion occurs  in  or  around  these  papillae,  as  it  does  regularly  in 
the  *'  egg-tooth  "  of  the  embryos  of  all  birds. 

The  best  known  of  the  Odontornithes  are  Hesperomis  regalis, 
standing  about  3  ft.  high,  and  the  somewhat  taller  H,  crassipes. 
Both  show  the  general  configuration  of  a  diver,  but  it  is  only  by 
analogy  that  Hesperomis  can  be  looked  upon  as  ancestral  to 
the  Colymbiformes.  There  are  about  fourteen  teeth  in  a  groove 
of  the  maxilla  and  about  twenty-one  in  the  mandible;  the 
vertebrae  are  typically  heterocoelous;  of  the  wing-bones  only 
the  very  slender  and  long  humerus  is  known;  davidcs  slightly 
reduced;  coracoids  short  and  broad,  movably  connected  with 
the  scapula;  sternum  vexy  long,  broad  and  quite  flat,  without 
the  trace  of  a  keeL  Hind  limbs  very  strong  and  of  the  Colymbine 
type,  but  the  outer  or  fourth  capitulum  of  the  metatarsus  is  the 
strongest  and  longest,  an  unique  arrangement  in  an  otherwise 
typiodly  steganopodous  foot.  The  pelvis  shows  much  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  divers,  but  there  is  still  an  indsura  ischiadica 
instead  of  a  foramen.  The  tail  is  composed  of  ^>out  twelve 
vertebrae,  without  a  pygostyle.  Enatiomis  of  the  Cambridge 
Greensand  of  England,  and  Baptomis  of  the  mid-Cretaceous  of 
North  America,  are  probably  allied,  but  imperfectly  known. 
The  vertebrae  are  biconcave,  with  heterocoelous  indications  in 
the  cervicals;  the  metatarsal  bones  appear  still  somewhat 
imperfectly  anchylosed.  The  absence  of  a  ked  misled  Marsh  who 
suspected  relationship  of  Hesperomis  with  the  Ratitae,  and 
L.  DoUo  went  so  far  as  to  call  it  a  carnivorous,  aquatic  ostrich 
{Bntt.  Sci.  Dipart.  du  Nord,  ser.  9,  !v.  x88i,  p.  300),  and  this 
mistaken  notion  of  the  "  swimming  ostrich  "  was  popularized  by 
various  authors.  B.  Vetter  {Festschr.  Ges.  Isis.,  Dresden,  X885) 
rightly  pointed  out  that  Hesperomis  was  a  descendant  of 
Caiinatae,  but  adapted  to  aquatic  life,  implying  reduction  of 
the  ked.  Lastly,  M.  Ftlrbringer  {Uniersuchungen,  Amsterdam, 
x888,  pp.  X543,  X505,  xs8o)rdcgated  it,  together  vi'iih  Enaliomis 
and  the  Colymbo-Podicipedes,  to  his  suborder  Podicipitiformes. 
The  present  writer  does  n9t  feel  justified  in  going  so  far.  On 
account  of  their  varipus,  deddcdly  primitive  characters,  he 
prefers  to  look  upon  the  Odontolcae  as  a  separate  group,  one  of 
the  three  divisions  of  the  Neomithes,  as  birds  which  form  an 
early  offshoot  from  the  later  Colymbo-Pdargomorphous  stock; 
in  adaptation  to  a  marine,  swimming  life  they  have  lost  the 
power  of  flight,  as  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  the  keel  and 
by  the  great  reduction  of  the  wing-skdeton,  just  as  in 
another  direction,  away  from  the  later  AUctoromorphous 
stock  the  Ratitae  have  spedalized  as  runners.  It  is  only  in 
so  far  as  the  loss  of  flight  is  correlated  with  the  absence  of 
the  ked  that  the  Odontdcae  and  the  Ratitae  bear  analogy  to 
each  other. 

There  remain  the  Odontotormae,  notably  Ichihyomis  victor, 
I.  dispar,  Apalomis  and  Graculavus  of  the  middle  and  upper 
Cretaceous  of  Kansas.  The  teeth  stand  in  separate  alveoles; 
the  two  halves  of  the  mandible  are,  as  in  Hesperomis,  without 
a  symphysis.  The  vertebrae  are  amphicodous,  but  at  least  the 
third  cervical  has  somewhat  saddle-shaped  articular  facets. 
Tail  composed  of  five  free  vertebrae,  followed  by  a  rather  small 
pygostyle.  Shoulder  girdle  and  sternum  well  developed  and 
of  the  typical  carinate  type.  Pelvis  still  with  incisura  ischiadica. 
Marsh  based  the  restoration  ol Ichihyomis,  which  was  obviously  a 
well-flying  aquatic  bird,  upon  the  skeleton  of  a  tera,  a  relation- 
ship which  cannot  be  supported.  The  teeth,  vertebrae,  pelvis 
and  the  smaU  brain  are  all  so  many  low  characters  that  the 
Odontotormae  may  well  form  a  separate,  and  very  low,  order 
of  the  typical  Carinatae,  of  course  near  the  Colymbomorphous 
Legion.  (H.  F.  G.^ 
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ODOBIC  ((.  iiB6-i33i)t  ilyled  "of  Pordenone, 
chief  liaveUen  of  Ibe  later  midiUc  ags,  ud  i  Balut  ol  tde 
Roman  Church,  was  bom  •!  Villa  Nuovi,  a  hamlet  near  Ibe  Iowa 
of  Pordenone  ia  FtiuU,  ia  oi  about  13S6.  According  to  the 
eccleiiastial  hiographen.  in  caily  ycaii  he  uxA  the  von  o[ 
the  Fiancisun  order  and  ioined  tbeii  convent  at  Udine,  tbe 
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Erzeniin  to  Tabrii  tod  Sidtasich.  in  all  of  which  places  the  order 
bad  homes.  From  SulUnfeh  be  proceeded  by  Kaahan  and 
Yiid,  and  tumiog  thence  followed  a  somewhat  devious  route  by 
Pcnepolis  and  the  Shiru  and  Bagdad  le^t        -     ■•     -     • 
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met  death  at  the  handa  of  the  Mahommedan  governor.  The 
bones  ot  the  martyred  f  riara  had  been  collected  by  Friar  Jordanua 
of  Sivciac,  1  Dominican,  who  carried  theiil  to  Supera—the 
SKfpara  ol  the  aodent  goographen,  near  the  modera  Bassein, 
about  16  m.  north  of  Bombay— end  buried  them  there  Odoric 
tells  that  he  disinterred  these  relict  and  curled  them  with 
him  OB  his  further  tiavela.  In  the  course  of  these  he  vitited 
Malabai,  louching  at  Paadarani  (»  m.  north  of  Callcul),  ai 
Crangaooie,  and  at  Kulan  or  Quilon,  proceeding  thence,  appar- 
ently, to  Ceylon  and  to  the  shrine  of  St  Thomai  at  Maylapur 
near  Madraa.  From  India  he  sailed  in  a  junk  to  Sumatra, 
visiting  various  porta  on  the  northern  coast  oi  that  island,  and 
Ihenw  to  Java,  to  the  coast  (il  would  seem)  of  Borneo,  to 
Champa  (South  Cochin- China),  and  to  Canton,  at  that  time 
known  to  neslem  Asiatics  as  Otin-Kalaii  or  Great  China  (Maha- 
chin).  From  Canton  he  traveUed  overland  to  the  great  ports 
of  Fukiea,  at  one  of  which,  Zaylon  or  Amoy  harbour,  he  found 
two  houses  of  his  order;  in  one  of  thde  he  deposited  the  bones 
of  the  hiethnn  who  had  suffered  in  India.  From  Fuchow  he 
struck  across  the  mountains  into  Cheh-Liang  snd  visited  Hang- 
chow,  then  renowned,  under  the  lume  of  Camay,  Kkantei, 
or  ^iHoi  (i.e.  Kintnt  or  royal  residence),  as  the  greatest  city 
in  the  world,  of  who«  splendours  Odoric,  like  Marco  Polo. 
Msrigoolli,  or  Ibn  Bllula,  gives  notable  details.  Passing 
northward  by  Nanking  ind  crossing  the  Vanglste-lJang,  Odoric 
embarked  on  the  Groat  Canal       '"        "■--'■-    ■-■--'--'-- 
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\c,  lie.)  or  Peking,  where  he  ren 
doubt,  loone  of  the  churches  fo 
lie  Corvino,  at  this  time  in  « 
1  across  Asia,  through  the  Land  of  Prester 
John  and  through  Cssan,  the  advenmnsus  traveller  seems  to 
have  entered  Tibet,  and  even  perhaps  lo  have  visited  Lhasa. 
Aller  this  we  trace  the  friar  in  northern  Persia,  In  Millestortc, 
once  famous  as  the  Land  of  the  Assassins  in  the  Elburi  highlands. 
No  further  indication! of  his  homeward  route  (10  Venice)  are  given, 
though  it  ia  almost  certain  that  he  passed  Ihmugh  Tabrii. 
The  vague  and  fragmentary  character  of  the  narrative,  in  this 
seclion.  forcibly  contrasts  with  the  dear  and  careiul  tracing  of 
the  outward  way.  During  a  part  at  least  of  these  long  journeys 
the  companion  of  Odoric  was  Friar  Jatna,  an  Irishman,  as 

dionly  after  Odoric's  deatb  a  present  of  two  marks  was  made 
to  this  Irish  friar,  Socio  boH  Frabit  Oitriti,  amtn  Dei  tt  Oiarid. 
Shortly  after  his  return  Odoric  betook  bimseil  to  the  Minorite 
house  attached  10  St  Anthony^  at  Padua,  and  It  was  there  that 
in  May  1330  he  related  the  story  of  his  trsvels,  which  was  taken 
down  in  homely  Latin  by  Friar  William  of  Solagna.  Travelling 
towards  the  papal  court  at  Avignon,  Odoric  fell  ill 
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his  vast  journeys  appears  to  have  made  a  much  greater  impression 
on  the  lity  of  his  nathe  territory  than  on  his  Franciscan  teethren. 
The  latter  were  about  to  bury  him  without  delay  or  ceremony, 
but  the  tfotoid  or  chiel  magistrate  of  the  city  interfered  and 
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traveller  had  spread  far  and  nide  before  the  middle  of  the 
century,  but  it  was  not  till  four  centuries  later  (175^)  that  the 
papal  authority  loimally  sinciioned  his  beatification.  A  bust 
ol  Odoric  was  set  up  at  Pordenone  in  iSSi. 

The  numerous  copies  of  Odoric's  narrative  (both  of  the  original 
test  and  of  the  versions  in  French,  Italian,  &c.)  that  have  come 
down  to  our  time,  chiefly  from  the  (4th  century,  show  how 
speedily  and  widely  it  acquired  popularity.  It  does  not  deserve 
the  charge  of  mendadty  brought  against  it  by  some,  (hough 
the  adulation  of  others  is  nearly  as  injudicious.  Odoric's  credit 
waa  not  benefited  by  the  liberties  which  Sir  John  Mandeville 
took  with  it.  The  subsunce  of  that  knight's  alleged  travels 
in  India  and  Cathay  is  stolen  from  Odoric,  though  amplified 

EUnomiTAt  notions. 
,  which  stamp  Odoric  as  a  genuine 
is  the  Gnt  European,  after  Marco 
•lo.  who  distinctly  meniions  the  name  of  Sumatra.  The 
nnibalism  and  community  of  wives  which  he  attributes  to 
rtain  races  of  that  island  do  certainly  belong  to  it.  or 4a  islsnds 
isely  adjoining.     His  description  of  sago  in  the  archipelago 
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Cimialan  (Chin.Kalan),  and  his 'descriptions  < 
of  fishing  with  tame  cormorants,  of  the  habit 
finger-nails  grow  eilravagantly,  and  of 
women's  feet,  are  peculiar  (0  h' 
age;  Marco  Polo  omits  them  all 
Se\»ntylhree  MSS.  of  Odoric' 
Latin,  French  and  Italians  al  thi 
Library,  MSS.  Lat.  2584.  fol..  i: 
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the  uBxvene,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  odyl,  Penons 
aeositive  to  odyl  saw  luminous  phenomena  near  the  poles  of 
magnets,  or  even  around  the  hands  or  heads  of  certain  persons 
in  whose  bodies  the  force  was  supposed  to  be  concentrated. 
In  Britain  an  impetus  was  given  to  this  view  of  the  subject  by 
the  translation  in  1850  of  Reichenbach's  Researches  9m  Mapuiismt 
6rc.,  im  relaiiom  to  Vital  Force,  by  Dr  Gregory,  professor  of 
chcmistiy  in  the  univmity  of  Edinburgh.  These  JUsearcMes 
show  many  of  the  phenomena  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
described  previously  by  F.  A.  Mcsmer,  and  even  long  before 
Mesmcr's  time  by  Swedenborg. 

ODYSSEUS  (in  Latin  Ulixes,  incorrectly  written  Ulysses), 
in  Greek  legend,  son  of  LaCrtes  and  Antidda,  king  of  Ithaca,  a 
fanwos  hero  and  typical  representative  of  the  Greek  race.  In 
Homer  he  b  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  heroes,  and  the 
favourite  of  Athena,  whereas  in  later  legend  he  is  cowsjpdly  and 
deceitfaL  So(»  after  his  marriage  to  Penelope  he  was  summoned 
to  the  Trojan  war.  Unwilling  to  go,  he  feigned  madne^, 
pkHighing  a  field  sown  with  aalt  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  yoked 
together;  but  Palamedes  discovered  his  deceit  by  placing  his 
infant  child  Tdemachus  in  front  of  the  i^ough;  Odysseus 
afterwards  leveiiged  himsdf  by  compassing  the  death  of  Pala- 
medes. During  the  war,  he  distinguished  himself  as  the  wisest 
adviser  of  the  Greeks,  and  finally,  the  capture  of  Troy,  which 
the  bravery  of  Achilles  could  not  accomplish,  was  attained  by 
Odysaeos'  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse.  After  the  death  of 
Achilles  the  Greeks  adjudged  his  armour  to  Odysseus  as  the  man 
who  had  done  most  to  end  the  war  successfully.  When  Troy 
was  cafrtuicd  he  set  sail  for  Ithaca,  but  was  carried  by  unfavour- 
able winds  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  After  encountering  many 
adventures  in  all  parts  of  the  unknown  seas,  among  the  lotus- 
eaters  and  the  Cyclopes,  in  the  isles  of  Aeolus  and  Circe  and  the 
perils  of  ScyUa  and  Charybdts,  among  the  Lacstrygones,  and  even 
in  the  worid  of  the  dead,  having  lost  all  his  ships  and  companions, 
he  hardy  escaped  with  his  life  to  the  island  of  Calypso,  where  he 
was  detained  eight  years,  an  unwilling  lover  of  the  beautiful 
nymfh.  Then  at  the  command  of  Zeus  he  was  sent  homewards, 
but  was  again  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Phaeacia,  whence  he 
was  cimveyed  to  Ithaca  in  one  of  the  wondrous  Phaeacian  ships. 
Here  he  found  that  a  host  of  suitors,  taking  advantage  of  the 
youth  of  hb  son  Telemachus,  were  wasting  his  property  and 
trying  to  force  Penelope  to  marry  one  of  them.  The  stratagems 
and  dfi^uises  by  which  with  the  help  of  a  f«>w  faithful  friends 
be  slew  the  suitors  are  described  at  length  in  the  Odyssey.  The 
only  allasion  to  his  death  is  contained  in  the  prophecy  of  Teiresias, 
«ho  promised  him  a  happy  old  age  and  a  peaceful  death  from 
the  sea.  According  to  a  later  legend,  Tclegonus,  the  son  of 
Odysseus  by  Circe,  was  sent  by  her  in  search  of  his  father.  Cast 
aslwre  on  Ithaca  by  a  storm,  he  plundered  the  island  to  get  pro- 
visiofls,  and  was  attacked  by  Odysseus,  whom  he  slew.  The 
prophecy  was  thus  fulfilled.  Tclegonuf,  accompanied  by 
Penelope  and  Telemachus,  returned  to  his  home  with  the  body 
of  his  father,  whose  identity  he  had  discovered. 

According  to  £.  Meyer  (Hermes,  xxx.  p.  267),  Odysseus  b  an 
cAd  Arcadian  nature  god  identical  with  Poseidon,  who  dies  at 
the  approach  of  winter  (retires  to  the  western  sea  or  is  carried 
sway  to  the  underworld)  to  revive  in  spring  (but  sec  E.  Rohde, 
Rheiu.  Mus.  L  p.  631)  A  more  suitable  identification  would 
be  Hermes.  Mannhardt  and  others  regard  Odysseus  as  a  solar 
or  summer  divinity,  who  withdraws  to  the  underworld  during 
the  vinter,  and  returns  in  spring  to  free  hb  wife  from  the  suitors 
(ihe  powers  d  winter)  A.  Gercke  (Neue  JakrbUchcr  fiir  das 
tsssiscke  AltntuM,  xv.  p.  331)  takes  him  to  be  an  agricultural 
divinity  akin  to  the  sun  god,  whose  wife  b  the  moon-goddess 
PeiMiope,  from  whom  he  b  separated  and  reunited  to  her  on 
the  day  of  the  new  moon.  Hb  atlt  early  disappeared;  in 
Arcadia  hb  place  was  taken  by  Poseidon.  But  although  the 
prrsonatity  of  Odyaeus  may  have  had  its  origin  in  some  primitive 
religioas  myth,  chief  interest  attaches  to  him  as  the  typical 
npresentative  of  the  old  sailor-race. whose  adventurous  voyages 
edncated  and  moulded  the  Hellenic  race.  The  period  when  the 
^aracter  of  Odyaseos  took  shape   among  the  Ionian  bards 


was  when  the  Ionian  ships  were  beginning  to  penetrate  to  the 
farthest  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  to  the  western  side  of  luly, 
but  when  Egypt  had  not  yet  been  freely  opened  to  foreign 
intercourse.  The  adventures  of  Odysseus  were  a  favourite  subject 
in  andent  art,  in  which  be  may  usually  be  reoognixed  by  hb 
rtmifl  sailor's  can. 

See  article  by  J.  Schnudt  in  Roacher'e  Ltxikon  der  Mytkohne 
(where  the  different  forms  of  the  name  and  its  etymology  are  fully 
discussed);  O.  Gruppe,  Criechiscke  MyUuioiJie,  ii.  pp.  634,  705-718; 
J.  E.  Harrison,  Mylks  0/  (ke  Odyssey  m  Art  and  Ltterature  (1881). 
with  appendix  on  authorities.  W.  Mannhardt,  Wald-  und  FeldkuUe 
(190S).  u.  p.  106:  O.  Seeck,  Cesek.  des  Untertanu  der  antiken  Welt, 
it  p.  ^76;  G.  rougdres,  MamtitUe  et  VArcadse  erientale  (1898), 
according  to  whom  Odyneus  b  an  Arcadian  chthonbn  divinity  and 
Pendope  a  goddess  of  flocks  and  herds,  akin  to  the  Arcadian  Artemb ; 
S.  Eitrem,  Die  gdtUickeu  Zwitfmft  bei  den  Griecken  (1903),  who 
klentifies  Odysseus  with  one  of  the  Dioscuri  COXMrrtt-  ne)^«M«vt); 
V.  B^Srard,  Les  Pkiniciens  et  POdyssie  (1903-190^1),  who  regards  the 
Odyssey  as  "  the  integration  in  a  Greek  96oTm  (nomc-coming)  of  a 
Semitic  periplus,**  in  the  form  of  a  poem  written  900-850  b.c.  by  an 
Ionic  poet  at  the  court  of  one  of  the  NeleU  kings  of  M  iletus.  For  an 
estimate  of  this  work,  the  interest  of  which  is  mainly  gcograpbkal, 
see  Classic^  Review  (April  1904)  and  Quarterly  Review  (April  1905). 
It  consists  of  two  bige  volumes,  with  240  illustrations  and  maps. 

OEBBN,  JEAN  FRANCOIS.  French  x8th-century  cabinet- 
maker, b  bdieved  to  have  been  of  German  or  Flemish  origin; 
the  date  of  hb  birth  b  unknown,  but  be  was  dead  before  1767. 
In  1753,  twenty  years  after  Boulle's  death,  we  find  him  occupying 
an  apartment  in  the  Louvre  sublet  to  him  by  Charles  Joseph 
Boulle,  whose  pupil  he  may  have  been.  He  has  sometimes  been 
confused  with  Simon  Oeben,  presumably  a  relative,  who  signed 
a  fine  bureau  in  the  Jones  coUection  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  J.  F.  Oebcn  b  also  represented  in  that  coUection  by 
a  pair  of  iidaid  comer-cupboards.  These  with  a  bureau  and  a 
chiffonier  in  the  Garde  Meuble  in  which  bouquets  of  flowers  are 
delicately  inlaid  in  choice  woods  are  hb  best-known  and  most 
admirable  achievements.  He  appears  to  have  worked  extensively 
for  the  marquise  de  Pompadour  by  whose  influence  he  was 
granted  kxigings  at  the  Gobelins  and  the  title  of  "  £b6nbte 
du  Roi "  in  1754.  There  he  remained  until  1760,  when  he  obtained 
an  apartment  and  workshops  at  the  Arsenal.  Hb  work  in 
marquetry  b  of  very  great  dbtinction,  but  he  would  probably 
never  have  enjoyed  so  great  a  reputation  had  it  not  been  for  his 
connexion  with  the  famous  Bureau  du  Roi,  made  for  Loub  XV., 
which  appears  to  have  owed  its  inception  to  him,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  was  not  completed  until  some  considerable  time  after 
hb  death  and  is  signed  by  J.  H.  Riesener  (q.v.)  only.  Docu- 
mentary evidence  under  the  hand  of  the  king  shows  that  it  was 
ordered  from  Oeben  in  1 760,  the  year  In  which  he  moved  to  the 
Arsenal.  The  known  work  of  Oeben  possesses  genuine  grace  and 
beauty;  as  craftsmanship  it  is  of  the  first  rank,  and  it  b  remark- 
able that,  despite  hb  Teutonic  or  Flembh  origin,  it  is  typically 
French  in  character. 

OECOUMPADIUS,  JOHN  (1482-1531),  German  Reformer, 
whose  real  name  was  Huasgen  or  Heussgen,*  was  born  at  Weins- 
bcrg,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of  the  modem  kingdom  of 
Wilrttemberg,  but  then  belonging  to  the  Palatinate.  He  went 
to  school  at  Weinsberg  and  Heilbronn,  and  then,  intending  to 
study  law,  he  went  to  Bologna,  but  soon  returned  to  Heidelberg 
and  betook  himself  to  theology.  He  became  a  zealous  student 
of  the  new  learning  and  passed  from  the  study  of  Greek  to  that 
of  Hebrew,  taking  hb  bachelor's  degree  in  1503.  He  became 
cathedral  preacher  at  Basel  in  1515,  serving  under  Christopher 
von  Uttcnhcim,  the  evangelical  bishop  of  Basel.  From  the 
beginning  the  sermons  of  Oecolampadius  centred  in  the  Atone- 
ment, and  his  first  reformatory  zeal  showed  itself  in  a  protest 
(Pe  risu  pascfiali,  1518)  against  the  introduction  of  humorous 
stories  into  Easter  sermons.  In  1520  he  pubibhed  hb  Creek 
Grammar.  The  same  year  he  was  asked  to  become  preacher 
in  the  high  church  in  Augsburg.  Germany  was  then  ablaze 
with  the  questions  raised  by  Luther's  theses,  and  his  introduction 
into  this  new  world,  when  at  first  he  championed  Luther's 
position  especially  in  his  anonymous  Canonici  indecti  (1510), 
seems  to  have  compelled  Oecolampadius  to  severe  self-examina- 

'  Changed  to  Hausschcin  and  then  into  the  Greek  equivalent. 
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tion,  which  ended  in  his  entering  a  convent  and  becoming  a 
monk.  A  short  experience  convinced  him  that  this  was  not  for 
him  the  ideal  Christian  life  ("  amisi  monachum,  inveni  Christia- 
num  "),  and  in  Februaxy  1522  he  made  his  way  to  Ebernburg, 
near  Creuznach,  where  he  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  little  group 
of  men  holding  the  new  opinions  who  had  settled  there  imder 
the  leadership  of  Franz  von  Sickingen. 

The  second  period  of  Oecolampadius's  life  opens  with  his 
return  to  Basel  in  November  1522,  as  vicar  of  St  Martin's  and 
(in  Z523)  reader  of  the  Holy  Scripture  at  the  university.  Lectur- 
ing on  Isaiah  he  condemned  cursent  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and 
in  a  public  disputation  (20th  of  August  1523)  was  so  successful 
that  Erasmus  writing  to  Zurich  said  "  Oecolampadius  has 
the  upper  hand  amongst  us."  He  became  Zwingli's  best  helper, 
and  after  more  than  a  year  of  earnest  preaching  and  four  public 
disputations  in  which  the  popular  verdict  had  been  given  in 
favour  of  Oecolampadius  and  his  friends,  the  authorities  of 
Basel  began  to  see  the  necessity  of  some  reformation.  They 
began  with  the  convents,  and  Oecolampadius  was  able  to  refrain 
in  public  worahip  on  certain  festival  days  from  some  practices 
he  believed  to  be  superstitious.  Basel  was  slow  to  accept 
the  Reformation;  the  news  of  the  Peasants'  War  and  the 
inroads  of  Anabaptists  prevented  progress;  but  at  last,  in 
1525,  it  seemed  as  if  the  authorities  were  resolved  to  listen  to 
schemes  for  restoring  the  purity  of  worship  and  teaching.  In 
the  midst  of  these  hopes  and  difficulties  Oecolampadius  married, 
in  the  beginning  of  1528,  Wilibrandis  Rosenblatt,  the  widow 
of  Ludwig  Keller,  who  proved  to  be  turn  rixosa  vd  larrula  vel 
vaga^  he  says,  and  made  him  a  good  wife.  After  his  death  she 
married  Capito,  and,  when  Capito  died,  Bucer.  She  died  in  1564. 
In  January  1528  Oecolampadius  and  Zwingli  took  part  in  the 
disputation  at  Berne  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  faith 
in  that  canton,  and  in  the  following  year  to  the  discontinuance 
of  the  mass  at  Basel.  The  Anabaptists  claimed  Oecolampadius 
for  their  views,  but  in  a  disputation  with  them  he  dissociated 
himself  from  most  of  their  positions.  He  died  on  the  24th  of 
November  1531. 

Oecolampadius  was  not  a  great  theologian,  like  Luther, 
Zwingli  or  Calvin,  and  yet  he  was  a  trusted  theological  leader. 
With  Zwingli  he  represented  the  Swiss  views  at  the  unfortunate 
inference  at  Marburg.  His  views  on  the  Eucharist  upheld 
the  metaphorical  against  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  word 
"  body,"  but  he  asserted  that  believers  partook  of  the  sacrament 
more  for  the  sake  of  others  than  for  their  own,  though  later  he 
emphasized  it  as  a  means  of  grace  for  the  Christian  life.  To 
Luther's  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body  he  opposed 
that  of  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church. 
He  did  not  minutely  analyse  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as 
Luther,  Calvin  and  Zwingli  did,  contenting  himself  with  the 

summary  "  Our  Salvation  is  of  God,  our  perdition  of  ourselves." 
See  J.  J.  HcrzoK.  Leben  Joh.  Oecolampads  u.  die  Feformation  der 
Kirche  tu  Basel  (1843};  ^-  ^*  Hagcnbach,  Jekann  Oecolampcd  u. 
Oswald  Myconius,  die  Reformatoren  Basels  (1859).  For  other 
literature  see  \V.  Hadorn's  art.  in  Herzog-Hauck's  RJealencykhp&die 
/«>  proi.  Rel.  u.  Kirche. 

OECOLOGY.  or  Ecology  (from  Gr.  oTxor,  house,  and  X67ot, 
department  of  science),  that  part  of  the  science  of  biology  which 
treats  of  the  adaptation  of  plants  or  animals  to  their  environ- 
ment (see  Plants:  Ecology). 

OECUMENICAL  (through  the  Lat.  from  Gr.  cUootuviiAi, 
universal,  belonging  to  the  whole  inhabited  world,  4  oitovyJkvn 
sc.  yij,  o^Mif,  to  dwell),  a  word  chiefly  used  in  the  sense  of 
belonging  to  the  universal  Christian  Church.  It  is  thus  specifi- 
cally applied  to  the  general  councils  of  the  early  church  (see 
Council).  In  the  Roman  Church  a  council  is  regarded  as 
oecumenical  when  it  has  been  summoned  from  the  whole  church 
under  the  presidency  of  the  pope  or  his  legates;  the  decrees 
confirmed  by  the  pope  are  binding.  The  word  has  also  been 
applied  to  assemblies  of  other  religious  bodies,  such  as  the 
Oecumenical  Methodist  Conferences,  which  met  for  the  first 
time  in  1 88 1.  "  Oecumenical  "  has  also  been  the  title  of  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  since  the  6th  century  (see  Orthodox 
Eastehn  Chubch). 


OECUS*  the  Latinized  form  of  Gr.  oI«of,  house,  used  by 
Vitruvius  for  the  principal  hall  or  saloon  in  a.  Roman  house, 
which  was  used  occasionally  as  a  triclinium  for  banquets.  When 
of  great  size  it  became  necessary  to  support  its  ceiling  with 
colunms;  thus,  according  to  Vitruvius,  the  tetrastyle  oecua 
had  four  colimms;  in  the  Corinthian  oecus  there  was  a  row 
of  columns  on  each  side,  virtually  therefore  dividing  the  room 
into  nave  and  aisles,  the  former  being  covered  over  with  a  semi- 
circular ceiling.  The  Egyptian  oecus  had  a  similar  plan,  but 
the  aisles  were  of  less  height,  so  that  clerestory  windows  were 
introduced  to  light  the  room,  which,  as  Vitruvius  states,  presents 
more  the  appearance  of  a  basilica  than  of  a  triclinium. 

OEDIPUS  {OUlrws,  OtdoMntf  Olilrm,  from  Gr.  oUeip  swell, 
and  «o6s  foot,  i.e.  "  the  swollen-footed  ") '  in  Greek  legend,  son 
of  Lalus,  king  of  Thebes,  and  Jocasta  (locastC).  Lalus,  having 
been  warned  by  an  orade  that  he  would  be  killed  by  his  son, 
ordered  him  to  be  exposed,  with  his  feet  pierced,  immediately 
after  his  birth.  Thus  Oedipus  grew  up  ignorant  of  his  parentage, 
and,  meeting  Lalus  in  a  narrow  way,  quarrelled  with  him  and 
slew  him.  The  coimtry  was  ravaged  by  a  monster,  the  Sphinx; 
Oedipus  solved  the  riddle  which  it  proposed  to  its  victims, 
freed  the  country,  and  married  his  own  mother.  In  the  Odyssey 
it  is  said  that  the  gods  disclosed  the  impiety.  EpicastC  (as 
Jocasta  is  called  in  Homer)  hanged  herself,  and  Oedipus  lived 
as  king  in  Thebes  tormented  by  the  Erinyes  of  his  mother.  In 
the  tragic  poets  the  tale  takes  a  different  form.  Oedipus  fulfils 
an  ancient  prophecy  in  killing  his  father;  he  is  the  blind  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  fate.  The  further  treatment  of  the  tale 
by  Aeschylus  is  unknown.  Sophocles  describes  in  his  Oedipus 
Tyrannus  how  Oedipus  was  resolved  to  pursue  to  the  end  the 
mystery  of  the  death  of  Lalus,  and  thus  unravelled  the  dark 
tale,  and  in  horror  put  out  his  own  eyes.  The  sequel  of  the  tale  is 
told  in  the  Oedipus  Coloneus.  Banished  by  his  sons,  he  is  tended 
by  the  loving  care  of  his  daughters.  He  comes  to  Attica  and 
dies  in  the  grove  of  the  Eumenides  at  Colonus,  in  his  death 
welcomed  and  pardoned  by  the  fate  which  had  pursued  him 
throughout  his  life.  In  addition  to  the  two  tragedies  of  Sophocles, 
the  legend  formed  the  subject  of  a  trilogy  by  Aeschylus,  of  which 
only  the  Seven  against  Thebes  is  extant;  of  the  Pkcenissae  of 
Euripides;  and  of  the  Oedipus  and  Pftoenissae  of  Seneca. 

See  A.  HOfer's  exhaustive  article  in  Roscher's  Lexikon  der  iiylko' 
logiei  F.  W.  Schneklewin,  Die  Sage  von  Oedipus  (1852);  D.  Com- 

Earctti,  Edipo  e  la  miitdogia  comparata  (1867);  M.  Br6al.  "  Le 
lythe  d'OEdipe,"  in  Milanges  de  mytkohgie  (1878),  who  explains 
Oedipus  as  a  penonitication  of  light,  and  his  blinding  as  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  sun  at  the  end  of  the  day;  J.  Paulson  in  Eranos. 
Acta  philologica  Suecana,  i.  (Upsala,  1896)  places  the  original  home 
of  the  legend  in  Egyptian  Thebes,  and  identifies  Oedipus  with  the 
Egyptian  god  Scth,  represented  as  the  hti>popotamus  "  with  swollen 
foot,"  which  was  said  to  kill  its  father  in  order  to  take  its  place 
with  the  mother.  O.  Crusius  {BeitrUge  tur  grieckischen  Mytkoiogie, 
1886,  p.  21)  sees  in  the  marriase  of  Oedipus  with  his  mother  an 
agrarian  myth  (with  special  reference  to  Oed.  Tyr.  1497),  while 
Hofcr  (in  Roscher's  Lextkon)  suggests  that  the  episodes  of  the  murder 
of  his  father  and  of  his  marriage  are  reminiscences  of  the  overthrow 
of  Cronus  by  Zeus  and  of  the  union  of  Zeus  with  his  own  sister. 

Medieval  Legends. — In  the  Golden  Legend  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine 
(13th  centuiy)  and  the  Myslhe  de  la  Passion  of  Jean  Michel  (15th 
century)  and  Arnoul  Gr6ban  (isth  century),  the  story  of  Oedipus  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  Judas.  The  main  idea  is  the  same 
as  in  the  classical  account.  The  Judas  legend,  however,  never  really 
became  popular,  whereas  that  of  Oedipus  was  handed  down  both 
orally  and  in  written  national  tales  (Albanian.  Finnish,  Cypriote). 
One  incident  (the  incest  unwittingly  committed)  frequently  recurs 
in  connexion  with  the  life  of  Gregory  the  Great.  The  Theban  legend, 
which  reached  its  fullest  development  in  the  Tkebais  of  Statius  ana 
in  Seneca,  reappeared  in  the  Roman  de  Tkhbes  (the  work  of  an  un- 
known imitator  of  Bcnott  de  Sainte-More).  Oedipus  is  also  the 
subject  of  an  anonymous  medieval  romance  (i^th  century),  Le  Roman 
d'CEdipus,fils  de  Layus,  in  which  the  »phinx  is  depicted  as  a  cunning 
and  ferocious  giant.  The  Oedipus  legend  was  handed  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Kenaissance  by  tne  Roman  and  its  imitations,  which 
then  fell  into  oblivion.    Even  to  the  present  day  the  legend  has 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  story  of  the  piercing  of  his  feet  is  a  subae- 

?|uent  invention  to  explain  the  name,  or  is  due  to  a  false  etymology 
from  otMw),  eUlrovt  in  reality  meaning  the  "  wise  "  (from  eZAa), 
chiefly  in  reference  to  his  having  solved  the  riddle,  the  syllable 
-TCvt  having  no  significance. 
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■wnifpl  amoagit  the  modern  Greeks,  without  any  traces  of  the 
inflttcoce  of  Chiistianity  (B.  Schmidt.  Grieckiuke  Mdrcke»,  1877). 
The  woriB  of  the  andent  tragedians  (espedally  Seneca,  in  preference 
to  the  Greek)  came  into  voeue.  and  were  slavishly  foUoired  by 
French  and  Italian  imiutors  down  to  the  17th  century. 

See  L.  Constans.  La  Ugaid*  d'CEdipt  dans  ranUcuiU,  au  moytH  igt, 
a  dans  Us  Umfs  mtodtnus  (188 1 ) ;  D.  GMnparetti's  Edipo  and  lebb's 
introduction  lor  the  Otdifns  of  Dryden,  Comeille  and  Voltaire; 
A.  Heintie.  Cregorims  auf  dem  Steim*,  der  mittetaUerUelu  Otdipus 
(proKT..  Stolp.  1877):  V.  Diederichs.  "  Russische  Verwandte  der 
Legende  vmi  Grcgor  auf  dem  Stein  und  der  Sage  von  Judas  Ischariot." 
in  Jbutiscke  Bout  (1880):  S.  Novakovitch,  "  Die  Oedipusanin 
der  sildslavischen  Volksdichtunff,"  in  ArcJm  fUr  tlaviscke  PkUototu 
n.  (1888). 

OEHLER,  6USTAV  FHIEDRICH  (x8i 2-1873),  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  on  the  xoth  of  June  x8ia  at  Ebingen,  WOrttem- 
berg,  and  was  educated  privately  and  at  Tttbtngen  where  he 
was  mnch  influenced  by  J.  C.  F.  Steudd,  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Theotogy.  In  1837,  after  a  term  of  Oriental  study  at 
Berlin,  he  went  to  Tflbingen  as  RepetaUy  becoming  in  1840 
professor  at  the  seminary  and  pastor  in  Sch6nthaL  In  1845 
he  published  his  Prolegomena  xur  Tkeologie  des  AUen  Testaments, 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Breslau  and  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  from  Bonn.  In  x8s3  he  returned  to  TObingen  as  director 
of  the  seminary  and  professor  of  Old  Testament  Theology  at 
the  university.  He  dedincd  a  call  to  Eriangen  as  successor  to 
Franx  Delitzsch  (1867),  uid  died  at  Tubingen  on  the  xgth  of 
February  1872.  Oehler  admitted  the  composite  authorship  of 
the  IVntatrnrh  and  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  did  mudx  to  counter- 
act the  antipathy  against  the  Old  Testament  that  had  been 
fostered  by  Schleiermacher.  In  church  polity  he  was  Lutheran 
rather  than  Reformed.  Besides  his  Old  Testament  Tkeolcgy 
(Eng.  trans.,  a  vob.,  Edinburgh,  X874-X875),  his  works  were 
Caammette  Seminarreden  (iZja)  and  Ldirbuek  SymMik 
(1876),  both  published  posthumotuly,  and  about  forty  articles 
for  the  first  edition  of  Herzog's  Rtaleneykhpttdie  which  were 
largely  retained  by  Delltxsch  and  von  OrelU  in  the  second. 

OBHROIGBII.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wttrt- 
tembcrg,  agreeably  situated  in  a  fertile  country,  on  the  Ohm, 
13  m.  £.  from  Heilbronn  by  the  railways  to  Hall  and  OraOsheim. 
Pop.  (1905)  3^5a  It  is  a  quaint  medieval  place,  and,  among 
its  andent  buildings,  boasts  a  fine  Evangelical  church,  con- 
taining carving?  in  cedar-wood  of  the  X5th  century  and  numerous 
interesting  tombs  and  monuments;  a  Renaissance  town  hall; 
the  building,  now  used  as  a  library,  which  formeriy  belonged, 
to  a  monastery,  erected  in  X034;  and  a  palace,  the  residence 
of  the  princes  of  Hohenlohe-Oehn'ngrn. 

Odtringen  is  the  Vicus  Anrdii  of  the  Romans.  Eastwards 
of  it  nn  the  old  Roman  frontier  wall,  and  numerous  remaixa 
and  inscriptions  dating  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  settle- 
Bcnt  have  been  recenUy  discovered,  including  traces  of  three 


SeeKeOer.  Viems  Aurdii,  oder  Okringitn  aur  Zeit  der  R&mer  (Booxk, 
x87a). 

OBU»  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  SOeaia, 
focmcily  the  capital  of  a  mediatized  principality  of  its  own 
name.  It  lies  in  a  sandy  plain  on  the  Oelsbach,  30  m.  N.E. 
of  Brealan  by  raiL  Pop.  (1905)  10,94a  The  princely  chAteau, 
now  the  property  of  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  dating  from 
IS58  and  beautkuOy  restored  in  X89X-X894,  contains  a  good 
Utery  axul  a  ooIlectiDn  of  pictures.  Of  its  three  Evangelical 
fhnrrhrs,  the  Schlosskirche  dates  from  the  xjth  century  and 
the  Propstkirche  from  the  X4th.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  making  shoes  axui  growing  vegetables  for  the  Breslau 
market. 

Oeb  was  founded  about  940,  and  became  a  town  in  1355. 
It  appears  as  the  capital  of  an  independent  principality  at  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century.  The  principality,  with  an  area 
of  700  sq.  m.  and  about  X30,ooo  inhabitants,  passed  through 
nrioQs  hands  and  was  inherited  by  the  ducal  family  of  Bruns- 
wick in  X793.  Then  on  the  extinction  of  this  family  in  X884 
it  lapsed  to  the  crown  of  Prussia. 

See  W.  HAnrier,  Cesekiekte  des  Ftrstenlmms  Ols  bis  mm  Aus- 
steHm  der  piastisdun  Hersogdime  (BresUu.  1883);  and  Schulse, 
Die  Smuesstan  im  FirstentMrn  Oh  (Breelau.  1884). 


OBLSCHlJLOER  [OleauusI,  ADAM  (1600-167 1),  German 
traveller  and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Aschersleben,  near  Magde- 
burg, in  X599  or  1600.  After  studying  at  Leipzig  he  became 
libnrian  and  court  mathematician  to  Duke  Frederick  III.  of 
Holstein-Gottorp,  and  in  X633  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  ambassadMS  Philip  Crusius,  jurisconsult,  and  Otto  Brllgge- 
maim  or  Brugman,  merchant,  sent  by  the  duke  to  Muscovy 
and  Persia  in  the  hope  of  making  arrangements  by  which  his 
newly-founded  dty  of  Friedrichstadt  should  become  the  terminus 
of  an  overiand  silk-txade.  This  embassy  started  from  Gottorp 
on  the  33nd  of  October  1633,  and  travdled  by  Hamburg,  LUbeck, 
Riga,  Dorpat  (five  montl»'  stay),  Revel,  Narva,  Ladoga  and 
Novgorod  to  Moscow  (August  14,  X634).  Here  they  con- 
cluded an  advantageous  'treaty  with  Michael  Romanov, 
and  returned  forthwith  to  Gottorp  (December  X4,  1634- 
April  7,  1635)  to  procure  the  ratification  of  this  arrange- 
ment from  the  duke,  before  proceeding  to  Persia.  This  accom- 
plished, they  started  afresh  from  Hamburg  <Mi  the  33nd  of 
October  X635,  arrived  at  Moscow  on  the  39th  of  March  X636; 
and  left  Moscow  on  the  30th  of  June  for  Nizhniy  Novgorod, 
whither  they  had  abeady  sent  agents  (in  X634-X63S)  to  prepare 
a  vessel  for  their  descent  of  the  Volga.  Their  voyage  down 
the  great  river  and  over  the  (Caspian  was  slow  ami  hindered 
by  accidents,  especially  by  groundmg,  as  near  Derbent  on  the 
X4th  of  November  1636;  but  at  last,  by  way  of  Shemakha 
(three  months'  delay  here),  Ardebfl,  Sultanieh  and  Kasvin, 
they  reached  the  Persian  court  at  Isfahan  (August  3,  X637), 
and  were  received  by  the  shah  (August  x6).  Negotiations 
here  were  not  as  suooosful  as  at  Moscow,  and  the  embassy  left 
Isfahan  on  the  sxst  of  December  X637,  and  retunwd  home  by 
Resht,  Lenkoran,  Astrakhan,  Kazan,  Moscow,  &c.  At  Revd 
Oelschliger  parted  from  his  colleagues  (April  15,  X639)  and 
embarked  direct  for  Labeck.  On  his  way  he  had  made  a  chart 
of  the  Volga,  and  partly  for  this  reason  the  tsar  Michael  wished 
to  persuade,  or  compel,  him  to  enter  his  service.  Once  back 
at  Gottorp,  Oelschliger  became  librarian  to  the  duke,  who  also 
made  him  keeper  of  his  Cabinet  of  Curiosities,  and  iiiiduccd  the 
tsar  to  excuse  his  (promised)  return  to  Moscow.  Under  his  care 
the  (jottocp  library  and  cabinet  were  greatly  enriched  in  MSS., 
books,  and  oriental  and  other  works  of  art:  in  X65X  he  pur- 
chased, for  this  purpose,  the  collection  of  the  Dutch  scholar  and 
physician,  Bernard  ten  Broecke  ("  Paludanus" ).  He  died 
at  (jottorp  on  the  ssnd  of  Febrvaxy  X67X. 

It  is  by  hb  admirabk  narrative  of  the  Rusiian  and  the  Peraan 
lention  (fiesckreilnmg  der  muscemiiiscken  nnd  persiscken  Reise, 
Scnleswig,  1647,  and  afterwards  in  Kveral  enlarged  editions.  1656, 
Ac.)  that  Oeuchlikger  is  best  known,  though  he  alao  published  a 
history  of  Hobtein  (KurtMer  Bepiff  einer  kolsteiniscken  Ckronic^ 
Schlevwig,  1663),  a  famous  catalogue  of  the  Hobtein-GoCtorp 
cabinet  7x666),  and  a  translation  01  the  Gulistan  {Persianisches 
Rosemtkai.  Schleswig,  1654),  to  which  was  appended  a  transbtion 
of  the  fables  of  Lokman.  A  French  vernon  of  the  Beschreibung 
was  published  by  Graham  de  Wiccjuefort  {Voyages  en  Mosceme^ 
Tartarie  et  Perse^  par  Adam  (Xearius,  Paris,  1656).  an  English 
version  was  made  by  T<4in  Davies  of  Kidwelly  (Traiels  of  the  Am^ 
hassadors  sent  by  FreaeriCt  Duke  0/  Holstein,  to  tke  Great  Duke  of 
Muscooy  and  the  King  of  Persia^  London,  x663;  3nd  ed.,  1669), 
and  a  uutch  transbtion  by  Dieterius  van  Wageningen  {Besekrijvingk 
van  de  nienwe  Pareiaenscke  oftf  Orientaelseke  Reyu,  Utrecht,  1651)  ^ 
an  lulbn  transbtion  of  the  Kusaian  sections  also  appeared  {Viaggi 
di  Moscovia,  Viterbo  and  Rome,  1658).  Paul  Flemming  the  poet 
and  J.  A.  de  Mandeblo,  whose  travels  to  the  East  Indies  are  usually 
pubhshed  with  those  of  Oelschliger,  accompanied  the  embassy, 
under  Oelschliger's  direction  the  celebrated  globe  of  Gottorp 
(ix  ft.  in  diameter)  and  aimilbry  mhere  were  executed  in  X654'- 
1664;  the  globe  was  given  to  Peter  the  Great  of  Russb  in  1713  by 
Duke  Frraerick's  grandson,  Cbristian  Augustus.  Oelschliger^ 
unpublished  works  mdude  a  Lexicon  Persicum  and  several  other 
Persian  studies.  (C.  R.  B.) 

OBUNITZ,  a  town  of  (jermany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
on  the  Weisae  Elster,  36  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Zwickau.  Pop. 
(X905)  X3,966.  It  has  two  Evangelical  churches,  one  of  them 
being  the  old  (jothic  Jakobskirche,  and  several  schoob.  There 
are  various  manufactories.  Oebnitz  belonged  in  the  X4th  and 
X5th  centuries  to  the  margraves  of  Meissen,  and  later  to  the 
electors  of  Saxony.    Near  it  b  the  village  of  Voigtsber^,  with 
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OELWEIN— OETINGER 


the  remains  of  a  castle,  once  a  residence  of  the  governor  (Vogt) 
of  the  Vogtland. 
See  Jahn.  Ckronik  dtr  Stadi  OUniU  (1875). 

OELWEIN.  a  dty  of  Fayette  county,  Iowa,  U.S.A.,  in  the 
N.E.  part  of  the  state,  about  132  m.  N.E.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop. 
(1890)  830;  (xQoo)  5x42,  of  whom  789  were  foreign-bom; 
(1910  U.S.  census)  6028.  It  is  served  by  the  Cliicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  and  the  Chicago  Great  Western  railways,  the 
latter  having  large  repair  shops  here,  where  four  lines  of  its 
road  converge.  Oelwem  was  named  in  honour  of  its  founder, 
August  Odwein,  who  settled  here  in  1873;  it  was  incoiporated 
in  1888,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1897. 

OENOMAOS,  in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Ares  and  Harpinna, 
king  of  Pisa  in  Elis  and  father  of  Hippodameia.  It  was  pre- 
dicted that  he  shoidd  be  slain  by  his  daughter's  husband.  His 
father,  the  god  Ares-Hippius,  gave  him  winged  horses  swift 
as  the  wind,  and  OenomaUs  promised  hi8.dauc^ter  to  the  man 
who  could  outstrip  him  in  the  chariot  race,  hoping  thus  to 
prevent  her  marriage  altogether.  Pelops,  by  the  treachery  of 
Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  OenomaUs,  won  the  race  and  married 
Hippodameia.  The  defeat  of  Oenomatts  by  Petops,  a  stranger 
from  Asia  Minor,  -  points  to  the  conquest  of  native  Ares- 
worshippers  by  inunigrants  who  introduced  the  new  religion  of 
Zeus. 

See  Died.  Sic.  iv.  73;  Pausanias  vL  21,  and  elsewhere;  Sophocles, 
Electra,  504:  Hyginus,  Fab,  84.  253.  Fig.  33  in  article  Grsek  Art 
represents  the  preparations  for  the  chariot  race. 

OENONB,  in  Greek  legend,  daughter  of  the  river-god  Kebren 
and  wife  of  Paris.  Possessing  the  gift  of  divination,  she  warned 
her  husband  of  the  evils  that  would  result  from  his  jotumey 
to  Greece.  The  sequel  was  the  rape  of  Helen  and  the  Ttojan' 
War.  Just  before  Uie  capture  of  the  city,  Paris,  wounded  by 
Philoctetes  with  one  of  the  arrows  of  Henu:les,  sought  the  aid  of 
the  deserted  Oenone,  who  had  told  him  that  she  alone  could 
heal  him  if  wounded.  Indignant  at  his  faithlessness,  she  refused 
to  help  him,  and  Paris  returned  to  Troy  ^d  died  of  his  wound. 
Oenone  soon  repented  and  hastened  after  him,  but  finding  that 
she  was  too  late  to  save  him  slew  herself  from  grief  at  the  sight 
of  his  dead  body.  Ovid  (HereHdes,  5)  gives  a  pathetic  description 
of  Oenone's  grief  when  she  fotmd  herself  deserted. 

OERLAMS,  the  name  (said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the.  Dutch 
Oberlanders)  for  a  Hottentot  tribal  group  living  in  Great  Nam- 
aqualand.  They  came  originally  from  Little  Namaqualand 
in  Cape  Cok>ny.  They  are  of  vezy  mixed  Hottentot-Bantu 
blood. 

OESEL  (in  Esthonian  Kure-saare  or  Saar^^ma),  a  Rusaan 
island  in  the  Baltic,  forming  with  Worms,  Mohn  and  Rtm5, 
.  a  district  of  the  government  of  Livonia,  and  lying  across  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  106  m.  N.N.W.  of  the  dty  of  Riga. 
It  has  a  length  of  45  m.,  and  an  area  of  xoio  sq.  m.  The  coasts 
are  bold  and  steep,  and,  espedally  towards  the  north  and  west, 
form  precipitous  limestone  cliffs.  Like  those  of  Shetland,  the 
Oesd  ponies  are  small,  but  prized  for  their  q;>irit  and  endurance. 
The  population,  numbering  50,566  in  1870  and  60,000  m  1900, 
is  mainly  Protestant  in  creed,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
German  nobility,  clergy  and  some  of  the  townsfolk,  Esthonian 
by  race.  The  chief  town,  Arensburg,  on  the  south  coast,  is  a 
place  of  4600  inhabitants,  with  summer  sea-bathing,  mud  baths 
and  a  trade  in  grain,  potatoes,  whisky  and  fish.  In  1227  Oesel 
was  conquered  by  the  Knights  of  the  Sword,  and  was  governed 
by  its  own  bishops  till  1561,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Danes.  By  them  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Swedes  by  the  peace 
of  Brdmsebro  (1645),  and,  along  with  Livonia,  it  was  united 
to  Russia  in  1721. 

OESOPHAGUS  (Gr.  tUffa^l  wOl  carry,  and  ^aYCty,  to  eut), 
in  anatomy,  the  gullet;  see  Aumentaky  Canal  for  comparative 
anatomy.  The  human  oesophagus  is  peculiarly  liable  to  certain 
acddents  and  diseases,  due  both  to  its  function  as  a  tube  to 
carry  food  to  the  stomach  and  to  its  anatomical  situation  (see 
generally  Digestive  Organs).  One  of  the  commonest  acddents 
is  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies  in  some  part  of  the  tube.  The 
situations  in  which  they  are  arrested  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 


body,  whether  it  be  a  coin,  fishbone,  toothplate  or  a  portion  of 
food.  An  impacted  substance  may  be  removed  by  the  oesophageal 
forceps,  or  by  a  coin-catcher;  if  it  should  be  impossible  to  draw 
it  up  it  may  be  pushed  down  into  the  stomach.  When  it  is  in 
the  stomach  a  purgative  should  never  be  given,  but  soft  food 
such  as  porridge.  Should  gastric  qrmptoms  devdop  it  may 
have  to  be  removed  by  the  operation  of  gastrotomy.  Charring 
and  ulceration  of  the  oesophagus  may  occur  from  the  swallowing 
of  corrosive  liquids,  strong  adds  or  alkalis,  or  even  of  boiling 
water.  Stricture  of  the  oesophagus  is  a  dosing  of  the  tube  so 
that  ndther  solids  nor  liquids  are  able  to  pass  down  into  the 
stomach.  There  are  three  varieties  of  stricturo;  spasmodic, 
fibrous  and  malignant.  Spasmodic  stricture  usually  occurs  in 
young  hysterical  women;  difficulty  in  swallowing  is  complained 
of,  and  a  bougie  may  not  be  abl6  to  be  passed,  but  under  an 
anaesthetic  will  slip  down  quite  easily..  Fibrous  stricture  is 
usually  situated  near  the  commencement  of  the  oesophagus, 
genendly  just  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  usually  resulu 
from  swaUowing  corrosive  fluids,  but  may  also  result  from  the 
healing  of  a  syphilitic  ulcer.  Occasionally  it  is  congenital. 
The  ordinary  treatment  is  repeated  dilatation  by  ^ugies. 
Occasionally  division  of  a  fibrous  stricture  has  been  practised, 
or  a  Symond's  tube  inserted.  Mikulicz  recommends  dilatation 
of  the  stricttue  by  the  fingers  from  inside  after  an  indsion  into 
the  stomach  or  a  permanent  gastric  fistula  may  have  to  be  made. 
Malignant  strictures  are  usually  epitheUomatous  in  sUucture, 
and  may  be  situated  in  any  part  of  the  oesophagus.  They 
nearly  always  occur  in  males  between  the  ages  of  40  and  70  years. 
An  X-ray  phbtogr^h  taken  after  the  patient  has  swallowed 
a  preparation  of  bismuth  will  show  the  situation  of  the  growth, 
and  KiUian  and  Briinig  have  introduced  an  instrument  called 
the  oesophagosoopc,  which  makes  direct  examination  possible. 
The  reniedy  of  constant  dilatation  by  bougies  must  not  be 
attempted  here,  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus  being  so  softened 
by  disease  and  ulceration  that  severe  haemorrhage  or  perforation 
of  the  walls  of  the  tube  might  take  place.  The  patient  should 
be  fed  with  purely  liquid  and  concentrated  nourishment  in  order 
to  give  the  oesophagus  as  much  rest  as  possible,  or  if  the  stricture 
be  too  tight  rectal  feeding  may  be  necessary.  Symond's  method 
of  tubage  is  well  borne  by  some  patients,  the  tube  having  attached 
to  it  a  long  string  which  is  secured  to  the  cheek  or  ear.  The 
most  satisfactory  treatment,  however,  is  the  operation  of  gastro- 
tomy, a  permanent  artificial  opening  being  made  into  the 
stomach  through  which  the  patient  can  be  fed. 

OETA  (mod.  Kotawlhra),  a  motmtain  to  the  south  of  Thessaly, 
in  Greece,  forming  a  botmdary  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Sperchdus  and  the  Boeotian  Cephissus.  It  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
Pindus  range,  7080  ft.  high.  In  its  eastern  portion,  called 
Callidromus,  it  comes  dose  to  the  sea,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
passage  known  as  the  famous  pass  of  Thermopylae  (q.v.).  There 
was  also  a  high  pass  to  the  west  of  Callidromus  leading  over  into 
the  upper  Cephissus  valley.  In  mythology  Oeta  is  chiefly 
cejpbrated  as  the  scene  of  the  funeral  pyre  on  which  Heradcs 
burnt  himself  before  his  admission  to  Olympus. 

OETINOER,  FRIEDRICH  CHRISTOPH  (i  702-1 782),  German 
divine  and  theosophist,  was  bom  at  G6ppingen  on  the  6th  of 
May  1702..  He  studied  theology  at  Tubingen  (1722-1728), 
and  was  much  impressed  by  the  works  of  Jakob  Bdhme.  On 
the  completion  of  his  university  course,  Oetinger  qpent  some 
years  in  travel  In  1 730  he  visited  Count  Zinzendorf  at  Herrnhut, 
remaining  there  some  months  as  teacher  of  Hebrew  and  Greek. 
During  his  travels,  in  his  eager  search  for  knowledge,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  mystics  and  separatists.  Christians  and 
learned  Jews,  theologians  and  physicians  alike.  At  Halle  he 
studied  medicine.  After  some  delay  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry,  and  hdd  several  pastorates.  While  pastor  (from  1746) 
at  Waldorf  near  Berlin,  he  studied  alchemy  and  made  many 
experiments,  his  idea  bdng  to  use  his  knowledge  for  symbolic 
purposes.  These  practices  exposed  him  to  the  attacks  of  persons 
who  misunderstood  him.  "  My  rdigion,"  he  once  said,  *'  is 
the  parallelism  of  Nature  and  Grace."  Oetinger  translated 
Swedenborg*s  philosophy  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  added  notes 
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of  his  own.    Eventually  (1766)  he  became  prelate  at  Murrliardt, 

where  he  died  on  tht  loih  of  February  1783. 

Octinfer'a  autobiography  was  pubtidied  bv  J.  Hamberger  in  184^ 
He  pabHahed  about  leventy  works,  in  which  he  expounded  nis 
tbec^opbic  views.  A  collected  edition,  Sdmtlicke  Sckriften  (ist 
section,  HomHetische  Sckriften,  k  vols.,  1858-1866;  2nd  section, 
Theosopkiseie  Werke,  6  vols.,  1858-1863).  was  prepared  by  K.  F.  C 
Ehmann.  who  abo  wrote  Oetinger's  I^ebeH  una  Briefe  (1859).  See 
also  C.  A.  Aubcrlen.  Du  Tkeosopkit  Friedr.  Ckr.  OetinKps  (1847; 
2sded.,  1859),  and  Henog;,  Friedrich  Christopk  Otingerii^oa). 

OEYHBAUSEII,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  Germany,  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia,  on  the  Werre,  situated 
just  above  its  confluence  with  the  Weser,  9  m.  W.  from  Minden 
by  the  main  line  of  railway  from  Hanover  to  Cologne,  with  a 
statKMi  on  the  LShne-Hameln  line.  Pop.  (1905)  3894.  The 
l^ce,  which  was  formerly  called  Rehme,  owes  its  development 
to  the  discovery  in  1830  of  its  five  famous  salt  springs,  which 
are  heavily  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  waters  are  used 
both  for  bathing  and  drinking,  and  are  particulariy  efficacious 
for  nervous  duorders,  rheumatism,  gout  and  feminine  complaints. 

OFFAv  the  most  famous  hero  of  the  early  Angli.    He  is  said 

by  the  An^o-Sazon  poem  WidsUk  to  have  ruled  over  Angel, 

and  the  poem  refers  briefly  to  his  victorious  single  combat, 

a  story  which  is  related  at  length  by  the  Danish  historians  Saxo 

and  Svend  Aa^sen.    Offa  (Uffo)  is  said  to  have  been  dumb  or 

alent  during  his  early  years,  and  to  have  only  recovered  his 

^Kccfa  when  his  aged  father  Wermund  was  threatened  by  the 

SuoBs,  who  insolently  demanded  the  cession  of  his  kingdom. 

Offa  undertook  to  fight  against  both  the  Saxon  king  's  son  and 

a  chosen  chamfHon  at  once.  The  combat  took  place  at  Rendsburg 

on  an  island  in  the  Eider,  and  Offa  succeeded  in  killing  both  his 

opponents.     According  to  Widsitk  Offa's  opponents  belonged 

to  a  tribe  or  dynasty  called  Myrgingas,  but  both  accoimts  state 

that  he  wmi  a  great  kingdom  as  the  result  of  bis  victory.    A 

somewhat  corrupt  version  of  the  same  story  is  preserved  in  the 

VUae  duorum  OJfarumy  where,  however,  the  scene  is  transferred 

to  En^and.    It  is  very  probable  that  the  Offa  whose  marriage 

with  a  lady  of  murderous  disposition  is  mentioned  in  Beowulf 

is  the  same  person;  and  this  story  also  appears  in  the  Vitat 

dumitnt  Offerum,  though  it  is  erroneously  told  of  a  later  Offa, 

the  famous  king  of  Mcrda.    Offa  of  Mercia,  however,  was  a 

descendant  in  the  X2th  generation  of  Offa,  king  of  Angel.    It  is 

probable  from  this  and  other  considerations  that  the  early  Offa 

bred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century. 

See  H.  M.  Chadwick,  Ongin  of  the  Bntlisk  NaUon  (Cambridge, 
1907).  wfaoc  references  to  the  original  authorities  will  be  found. 

OFFA  (d.  796),  king  of  Merda,  obtained  that  kingdom  in  A.D. 
757,  after  driving  out  Beomred,  who  had  succeeded  a  few 
oaottths  earuer  on  the  murder  of  iEthelbald.  He  traced  his 
descent  from  Pybba,  the  father  of  Penda,  through  Eowa,  brother 
o(  that  king,  his  own  father's  name  being  Thingferth.  In  779 
Ik  was  at  war  with  C3mewulf  of  Wessez  from  whom  he  wrested 
Becsington.  It  is  not  iinlikely  that  the  Thames  became  the 
boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms  about  this  time.  In  787  the 
po-arer  of  Offa  was  displayed  in  a  synod  held  at  a  place  called 
Cedkhyth.  He  deprived  Jamberht,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
c^  several  of  his  suffragan  sees,  and  assigned  them  to  Lichfield, 
wfakfa.  with  the  leave  of  the  pope,  he  constituted  as  a  separate 
xrchbcshopric  under  Hygeberht.  He  also  took  advantage 
oC  ths  meeting  to  have  his  son  Ecgfcrth  consecrated  as  his 
coUeague,  and  that  prince  subsequently  signed  charters  as 
lia  Uerciontm.  In  789  Cffa  secured  the  alliance  of  Berhtric 
of  Wessez  by  giving  him  his  daughter  Eadburg  in  marriage. 
Id  794  he  appears  to  have  caused  the  death  of  iEthelberht  of 
East  Anglia,  though  some  accounts  ascribe  the  murder  to 
Cynethryth,  the  wife  of  Offa.  In  796  Offa  died  after  a  reign  of 
tiLirty-nine  years  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ecgferth.  It 
a  customary  to  ascribe  to  Offa  a  policy  of  limited  scope,  namely 
(he  establishment  of  Merda  in  a  position  equal  to  that  of  Wessez 
aj^d  of  Nortbnmbria.  This  is  supposed  to  be  illustrated  by  his 
Beasunes  with  regard  to  the  see  of  Lichfield.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  however,  that  at  this  time  Mercia  was  a  much  more 
fonaklable  power  than  Wessez.  Offa,  like  most  of  his  predecessors. 


probably  held  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  all  kingdoms  south  of 
the  Humber.  He  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been  contented 
with  this  position,  and  to  have  entertained  the  design  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  dependent  kingdoms.  At  all  events  we  hear  of 
no  kings  of  the  Hwicce  after  about  780,  and  the  kings  of  Sussez 
seem  to  have  given  up  the  royal  title  about  the  same  time. 
Further,  there  is  no  evidence  for  any  kings  in  Kent  from  784 
until  after  Offa's  death.  To  Offa  is  ascribed  by  Asser,  in  his 
life  of  Alfred,  the  great  fortification  against  the  Welsh  which 
is  still  known  as  "  Offa's  dike."  It  stretched  from  sea  to  sea 
and  consisted  of  a  wall  and  a  rampart.  An  account  of  his  Welsh 
campaigns  is  given  in  the  Kstae<fiMr»m0^ari»ii,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  how  far  the  stories  there  given  have  an  hlitorical 
basis. 

See  Anifo-^axon  CkronicU,  ed.  J.  Earle  and  C.  Plummer  (Oxford, 
1899),  *.o.  755,  777.  785,  787,  792,  794,  706,  836:  W.  de  G.  Birch. 
CarttdariuM  Saxonicum  (London,  1885-1893),  vol.  i.;  Asser,  Life  0/ 
Alfred,  ed.  W.  H.  Stevenson  (Oxford,  1904):  Vitae  duorum  Off  arum 
(in  works  of  Matthew  Paris,  ed.  W.  Wats,  London,  1640). 

OFFAL,  refuse  or  waste  stuff,  the  "  off  fall,"  that  which  falls 
off  (cf.  Dutch  o/m/,  Ger.  AbfaU),  The  term  is  applied  especially 
to  the  waste  parts  of  an  animal  that  has  been  slaughtered  for 
food,  to  putrid  flesh  or  carrion,  and  to  waste  fish,  especially 
to  the  little  ones  that  get  caught  in  the  nets  with  the  larger 
and  better  fish,  and  are  thrown  away  or  used  as  manure.  As 
applied  to  grain  "  offal "  b  used  of  grains  too  small  or  light  for 
use  for  flour,  and  also  in  flour  milling  of  the  husk  or  bran  of 
wheat  with  a  certain  amoimt  of  flour  attaching,  sold  for  feeding 
beasts  (see  Flour). 

OFFENBACH,  JACQUES  (1819-1880),  French  composer  of 
Optra  bouffe,  waa  bom  at  Cologne,  of  (German  Jewish  parents, 
on  the  2ist  of  June  i8r9.  His  talent  for  music  was  developed 
at  a  very  early  age;  and  in  1833  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study 
the  violoncello  at  the  conservatoire,  where,  under  the  care  of 
Professor  Vaslin,  he  became  a  fairly  good  performer.  In  r834 
he  became  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Op^  Comique; 
and  he  turned  his  opportunities  to  good  account,  so  that 
eventually  he  was  made  conductor  at  the  Th6&tre  Francab. 
There,  in  1848,  he  made  his  first  success  as  a  composer  in  the 
Chanson  de  Portunio  in  Alfred  de  Musset's  play  Le  Ckanddier. 
From  this  time  forward  his  life  became  a  ceaseless  struggle 
for  the  attainment  of  popularity.  His  power  of  production  was 
apparently  inezhaustible.  His  first  complete  work,  PepUo, 
was  produced  at  the  Op6ra  C>>mique  in  r853.  This  was  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  dramatic  pieces  of  a  light  character,  which  daily 
gained  in  favour  with  Parisian  audiences,  and  eventually  effected 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  popular  taste  of  the  period.  En- 
coiuraged  by  these  early  successes,  Offenbach  boldly  undertook 
the  delicate  task  of  entirely  remodelling  both  the  form  and  the 
style  of  the  light  musical  pieces  which  had  so  long  been  welcomed 
with  acclamation  by  the  frequenters  of  the  smaller  theatres  in 
Paris.  With  thb  purpose  in  view  he  obtained  a  lease  of  the 
Thi&lre  Comte  in  the  Passage  Choiseul,  reopened  it  in  1855  under 
the  title  of  the  Bouffes  Parisiens,  and  night  after  night  attracted 
crowded  audiences  by  a  succession  of  brilliant,  humorous  trifles. 
Ludovic  Halevy,  the  librettbt,  was  associated  with  him  from 
the  first,  but  still  more  after  i860,  when  Hal£vy  obtained  Henri 
Meilhac's  collaboration  (see  Hal£vy).  Beginning  with  Les  Deux 
Aveug^  and  Le  Vidoneux,  the  series  of  Offenbach's  operettas 
was  rapidly  continued*  until  in  1867  its  triumph  culminated 
in  La  Grande  Duckesse  de  Cirolstein,  perhaps  the  most  popular 
opira  houfe  that  ever  was  written,  not  ezcepting  even  hb  Orpkie 
aux  enfers,  produced  in  1858.  From  thb  time  forward  the  success 
of  Offenbach's  pieces  became  an  absolute  certainty,  and  the 
new  form  of  opira  houffe,  which  he  had  gradually  endowed 
with  as  much  consistency  as  it  was  capable  of  assuming,  was 
accepted  as  the  only  one  worth  cultivating.  It  found  imitators 
in  Lecocq  and  other  aspirants  of  a  younger  generation,  and 
Offenbach's  works  found  their  way  to  every  town  in  Europe 
in  which  a  theatre  ezbted.  Tuneful,  gay  and  ezhilarating, 
their  want  of  refinement  formed  no  obstacle  to  thdr  popularity, 
and  perhaps  even  contributed  to  it.  In  1866  hb  own  connezion 
with  the  Bouffes  Parisiens  ceased,  and  he  wrote  for  various 
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theatres.  In  twenty-five  years  Offenbach  produced  no  less 
than  sixty-nine  complete  dramatic  works,  some  of  which  were 
in  three  or  even  in  four  acts.  Among  the  latest  of  these  were 
Le  Docteuf  Ox/founded  on  a  story  by  Jules  Verne,  and  La  BotU 
au  lait,  both  produced  in  1877,  and  Madame  Favart  (1879). 
Offenbach  died  at  Paris  on  the  5th  of  October  x88o. 

OFFENBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Hesse,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Main,  5  m.  S.E.  of  Frankfort-on- 
Main,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  railway  to  Bebra  and 
by  a  local  electric  line.  Pop.  (1905)  58,806,  of  whom  about 
ao,ooo  were  Roman  Catholics  and  1400  Jews.  The  most  interest- 
ing building  in  the  town  is  the  Renaissance  ch&teau  of  the  counts 
of  Isenburg.  Offenbach  is  the  principal  industrial  town  of  the 
duchy,  and  its  manufactures  are  of  the  most  varied  description. 
Its  characteristic  industry,  however,  is  the  manufacture  of 
portfolios,  pocket-books,  albums  and  other  fancy  goods  in 
leather.  The  earUest  mention  of  Offenbach  is  in  a  document 
of  970.  In  1486  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  counts  of 
Isenburg,  who  made  it  their  residence  in  1685,  and  in  x8i6, 
when  their  lands  were  mediatized,  it  was  assigned  to  Hesse. 
It  owes  its  prosperity  in  the  first  place  to  the  industry  of  the 
French  Protestant  refugees  who  settled  here  at  the  end  of  the 
X7th,  and  the  beginning  of  the  x8th  century,  and  in  the 
second  place  to  the  accession  of  Hesse  to  the  German  Zollverein 
in  x8a8. 

See  JOst,  Offenbach  am  Main  in  Verganfmheit  uHd  Ceutmart 
fOffenlxich,  1901);  Hager,  Die  Lederwaremndusirie  in  Offenbach 
(Kariaruhe,  1905). 

OFFBNBURO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of 

Baden,  27  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Baden,  on  the  river  Kinzig.     Pop. 

(1905)  15,434.  It  contains  a  statue  of  Sir  Francis  Dra&e,  a  mark 

of  honour  due  to  the  fact  that  Drake  is  sometimes  regarded  as 

having  introduced  the  potato  into  Europe.   The  chief  industries 

of  the  town  are^he  making  of  cotton^  linen,  hats,  malt,  machinery, 

tobacco  and  cigars  and  glass.  Offenburg  is  first  mentioned  about 

xioo.   In  Z233  it  became  a  town;  in  1248  it  passed  to  the  bishop 

of  Strassburg;  and  in  1289  it  became  an  imperial  free  dty.. 

Soon,  however,  this  position  was  lost,  but  it  was  regained  about 

the  middle  of  the  z6th  century,  and  Offenburg  remained  a  free 

dty  until  1802,  when  it  became  part  of  Baden.   In  1632  it  was 

taken  by  the  Swedes,  and  in  1689  it  was  destroyed  by  the  French. 

See  Walter,  Kurter  Abriss  der  Ceschichte  der  Reichsstadi  Offenburg 
(Offenburg.  1896). 

OFFERTORY  (from  the  ecdesiastical  Lat.  offerterium,  Fr. 
offerioire,  a  place  to  which  offerings  were  brougjht),  the  alms  of 
a  congregation  collected  in  church,  or  at  any  religious  service. 
Offertory  has  also  a  spedal  sense  in  the  services  of  both  the 
En^ish  and  Roman  churches.  It  forms  in  both  that  part  of 
the  Communion  service  appointed  to  be  said  or  sung,  during 
the  collection  of  alms,  before  the  dements  are  consecrated.  In 
music,  an  offertory  is  the  vocal  or  instrumental  setting  of  the 
offertory  sentences,  or  a  short  instrumental  piece  played  by  the 
organist  while  the  collection  is  being  made. 

OFFICE  (from  Lat.  offUium,  "  duty,"  "  service,"  a  shortened 
form  of  opifacium,  from  facere,  **  to  do,"  and  dther  the  stem  of 
opeSf  "  wealth,"  "  aid,"  or  opus^  "  work  "),  a  duty  or  service, 
piauticularly  the  spedal  duty  cast  upon  a  person  by  his  position; 
also  a  ceremonial  duty,  as  in  the  rites  paid  to  the  dead,  the  "  last 
offices."  The  term  is  thus  especially  used  of  a  religious  service, 
the  "  daily  office  "  of  the  English  Church  or  the  "  divine  office  " 
of  the  Roman  Church  (see  Brevury).  It  is  also  used  in  this 
sense  of  a  service  for  a  particular  occasion,  as  the  Office  for  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick,  &c.  From  the  sense  of  duty  or  function, 
the  word  is  transferred  to  the  position  or  place  which  lays 
on  the  holder  or  occupier  the  performance  of  such  duties. 
This  leads  naturally  to  the  use  of  the  word  for  the  buildings 
or  the  separate  rooms  in  which  the  duties  are  performed, 
and  for  the  staff  carrying  on  the  work  or  business  in  such 
offices.  In  the  Roman  curia  the  department  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion is  known  as  the  Holy  Office,  in  full,  the  Congregation 
of  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition  (see  Inquisition  and 
Curia  Rqmana). 


Offices  of  Profit.— Tht  phrase  "  office  of  profit  under  the  crown  •' 
is  used  with  a  particular  application  in  British  parliamenury 
practice.  The  holders  of  such  offices  01  profit  have  been  subject  in 
regard  to  the  occupation  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
certain  disabilities  which  were  in  their  origin  due  to  the  fear  of 
the  undue  infiuence  exercised  by  the  crown  during  the  constitu- 
tional struggles  of  the  X7th  century.  Attempts  to  deal  with  the 
danger  of  the  presence  of  *'  place-men  "  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  made  by  the  Place  Bills  introduced  in  1672-1673, 1694  and 
1743.  The  Act  of  Settlement  1700  (§  3)  laid  it  down  that  no 
person  who  has  an  office  or  place  of  profit  under  the  king  or 
recdves  a  pension  from  the  crown  shall  be  capable  of  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  drastic  dause,  which 
would  have  had  the  disastrous  effect  of  entirdy  separating  the 
executive  from  the  legislature,  was  repealed  and  the  basis  of 
the  present  law  was  laid  down  in  1706  by  6  Anne  (c.  41).  This 
first  disqualifies  (§  24)  from  membership  all  holders  of  "  new 
offices,"^  i.e.  those  created  after  October  1705;  secondly  (§25) 
it  renders  void  the  dection  of  a  member  who  shall  accept  any 
office  of  profit  other  than  "  new  offices  "  but  allows  the  member 
to  stand  for  re-dection.  The  disqualification  attaching  to  many 
"  new  offices  "  has  been  removed  by  various  statutes,  and  by 
§  52  Qf  the  Reform  Act  1867  the  necessity  of  re-election  is  avoided 
when  a  member,  having  been  dected  subsequent  to  the  accept- 
ance  of  any  office  nam^  in  a  schedtile  of  that  act,  is  transferred 
to  any  other  office  in  that  schedule.  The  rules  as  to  what  offices 
disqualify  from  membership  or  render  re-dection  necessary  are 
exceedingly  complicated,  depending  as  they  do  on  a  large 
number  of  statutes  (see  Erskine  May,  Parliamentary  Practice, 
nth  ed.,  pp.  632-645,  and  Rogers,  On  Elections,  vol.  ii.,  1906). 
The  old  established  rule  that  a  member,  once  duly  elected, 
cannot  resign  his  seat  is  evaded  by  the  acceptance  of  certain 
minor  offices  (sec  Chiltern  Hundreds). 

OFFICERS.  Historically  the  employment  of  the  word 
**  officer  "  to  denote  a  person  holding  a  military  or  naval  com- 
mand as  representative  of  the  state,  and  not  as  deriving  his 
authority  from  his  own  powers  or  privileges,  marks  an  entire 
change  in  the  character  of  the  armed  forces  of  civilized  nations. 
Originally  signifying  an  offidal,  one  who  performs  an  assigned 
duty  (Lat.  offictum),  an  agent,  and  in  the  15th  centujy  actually 
meaning  the  subordinate  of  such  an  official(even  to-day  a  constable 
is  so  called),  the  word  seems  to  have  acquired  a  military  signific- 
ance late  in  the  x6lh  century.*  It  was  at  this  time  that  armies, 
though  not  yet  "standing,"  came  to  be  constituted  almost 
exdusivdy  of  professional  soldiers  in  the  king's  pay.  Mercen- 
aries, and  great  numbers  of  mercenaries,  had  always  existed,  and 
their  captains  were  not  feudal  magnates.  But  the  b9nd  between 
mercenaries  and  their  captains  was  entirely  personal,  and  the 
bond  between  the  captain  and  the  sovereign  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  contract.  The  non-mercenary  portion  of  the  older  armies  was 
feudal  in  character.  It  was  the  lord  and  not  a  king's  officer  who 
commanded  it,  and  he  commanded  in  virtue  of  his  rights,  not 
of  a  warrant  or  commission. 

European  history  in  the  late  xsth  centtiry  is  the  story  of  the 
victory  of  the  crown  over  the  feudatories.  The  instrument  of 
the  crown  was  its  army,  raised  and  commanded  by  its  deputies. 
But  these  deputies  were  still  largely  soldiers  of  fortune  and,  in  the 
higher  ranks,  feudal  personages,  who  created  the  armies  them- 
selves by  their  personal  influence  with  the  would-be  soldier  or 
the  unemployed  professional  fighting  man.  Thus  the  first  s>'stem 
to  replace  the  obsolete  combination  of  feudalism  and  "  free 
companies  "  was  what  may  be  called  the  proprietary  system. 
Under  this  the  colonel  was  the  proprietor  of  his  regiment,  the 
captain  the  proprietor  of  his  company,  llie  king  accepted  them 
as  his  officers,  and  armed  them  with  authority  to  raise  men, 
but  they  themsdves  raised  the  men  as  a  rule  from  experienced 
soldiers  who  were  in  search  of  employment,  although,  like 

*This  section  also  disqualifies  colonial  governors  and  deputy 
governors  and  holders  of  certain  other  dfices. 

'At  sea  the  relativdy  dear  partition  of  actual  duties  amongst 
the  authorities  of  a  ship  brought  about  the  adoptioa  of  the  tcrtx 
"  officer  **  somewhat  earlier. 
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Falsuff.  some  c&pt&ios  and  colonels  "  misQsed  the  King's  press 
damnably."  AU  alike  were  most  rigorously  watched  lest  by 
showing  imaginary  men  on  their  pay-sheets  they  should  make 
ondue  profits.  A  "  muster  "  -was  the  production  of  a  number  of 
living  men  on  parade  corresponding  to  the  number  shown  on  the 
pay-roU.  An  inspection  was  an  inspection  not  so  much  of  the 
etnciency  as  of  the  numbers  and  the  accounts  of  units.  A  full 
account  of  these  practices,  which  were  ndther  more  nor  less 
prevalent  in  England  than  elsewhere,  will  be  found  in  J.  W. 
Fortescue*s  History  of  the  BrUisk  Armyt  vol.  L  So  faithfully 
was  the  custom  observed  of  requiring  the  showing  <tf  a  man  for 
a  man's  pay,  that  the  grant  of  a  q)ecial  allowance  to  offimrs 
administering  companies  was  often  made  in  the  form  of  allowing 
them  to  show  imaginary  John  Does  and  Richard  Roes  on  the 
pay-sheets. 

The  next  step  was  taken  when  armies,  instead  of  being  raised 
for  each  campaign  and  from  the  qualified  men  who  at  each 
recruiting  time  offered  themselves,  became  "  standing  "  armies 
fed  by  untrained  recruits.  During  the  late  X7th  and  the  x8th 
centuries  the  crown  supplied  the  recruits,  and  also  the  money 
for  maintaining  the  forces,  but  the  colonels  and  captains  re- 
tained in  a  more  or  less  restricted  d^ree  their  proprietorship. 

Thus,  the  profits  of  military  office  without  its  earlier  burdens 
vere  in  lime  of  peace  considerable,  and  an  officer's  commission 
hid  therefore  a  "  surrender  value."  The  practice  of  buying  and 
selling  commissions  was  a  natural  consequen(X,  and  this  continued 
locg  after  the  system  of  proprietary  regiments  and  companies 
had  disappeared.  In  England  "  purchase  "  endured  until  1873, 
nearly  a  hundred  years  after  it  had  ceased  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  more  than  fifty  after  the  clothing,  feeding  and  pay- 
ment of  the  soldiers  had  been  taken  out  of  the  colonels'  hands. 
Ihe  purchase  system,  it  should  be  mentioned,  did  not  affect 
anilkry  and  engineer  officers,  either  in  England  or  in  the  rest 
of  Europe.  These  officers,  who  were  rather  semi-civil  than 
mlli'.ary  officials  until  about  1715,  executed  an  office  rather  than 
a  command — superintended  gun-making,  built  fortresses  and 
so  on.  As  late  as  1780  the  right  of  a  general  officer  promoted 
from  the  Royal  ArtiUery  to  command  troops  of  other  arms  was 
challeoged.  In  its  original  form,  therefore,  the  proprietary  system 
was  a  most  serious  bar  to  efficiency.  So  long  as  war  was  chronic, 
and  sdf-trained  recruits  were  forthcoming,  it  had  been  a  good 
working  method  of  devolving  responsibility.  But  when  drill 
and  the  handling  of  arms  became  more  complicated,  and,  above 
an.  when  the  supply  of  trained  men  died  away,  the  state  took 
lecruitittg  out  of  the  colonels'  and  captains'  hands,  and,  as  the 
individual  officer  had  now  nothing  to  offer  the  crown  but  his  own 
potential  military  capacity  (part  ai  which  resided  in  his  social 
aatus,  but  by  no  means  all),  the  crown  was  able  to  make  him, 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  an  officer  of  itself.  This  was  most 
fu!!y  seea.  in  the  reorganization  of  the  French  army  by  Louis 
XIV.  and  Louvois.  The  colonelcies  and  captaincies  of  horse 
and  foot  remained  proprietary  offices  in  the  hands  6i  the  nobles 
bat  these  offices  were  sinecures  or  almost  sinecures.  The  colonels, 
in  peace  at  any  rate,  were  not  expected  to  do  regimental  duty. 
They  were  at  liberty  to  make  such  (uofits  as  th^  could  make 
uiida  a  stringent  inspection  system.  But  they  were  expected 
to  be  the  influential  figure-heads  of  their  regiments  and  to  pay 
Urge  sums  for  the  privilege  of  being  proprietors.  This  classifica- 
tion of  officers  into  two  bodies,  the  poorer  which  did  the  whole 
cf  the  work,  and  the  richer  upon  which  the  holding  of  a  com- 
Qssion  conferred  an  honour  that  birth  or  wealth  did  not  confer, 
marks  two  very  notable  advances  in  the  history  of  army  organiza- 
tion, the  prof^sionalization  of  the  officer  and  the  creation  of  the 
prestige  attaching  to  the  holder  of  a  commisucm  hecause  he  holds 
it  and  not  for  any  extraneous  reason. 

The  distinction  between  working  and  quad-honorary  officers 
T3s  much  <rfder,  of  course,  than  Louvob's  reorganization. 
Vlofeover  it  extended  to  the  highest  ranks.  About  x6oo  the 
"  general  '*  of  a  European  army  *  was  always  a  king,  prince 
or  c<^>lemaii.  The  lieutenant-general,  by  custom  the  com- 
laacder  of  the  cavalry,  was  also,  as  a  rule,  a  noble,  in 
*  Except  in  the  Italian  republics. 
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virtue  of  his  ooBunftBd  of  the  aristocratic  arm.  But  the 
commander  of  the  foot,  the  "  sergeant-major-general "  or 
"  major-general,"  was  invariably  a  professional  soldier.  It  was 
his  duty  to  draw  up  the  army  (not  merely  the  foot)  for  battle, 
and  in  other  respects  to  act  as  chief  of  staff  to  the  general. 
In  the  infantry  regiment,  the  "  sergeant-major  "  or  "  major  " 
was  second-in<conunand  and  adjutant  combined.  Often,  if  not 
always,  he  was  promoted  from  amongst  the  lieutenants  and 
not  the  (proprietary)  captains.  The  lieutenants  were  the  back- 
bone of  the  army. 

Seventy  years  later,  on  the  organization  of  the  first  great 
standing  army  by  Louvois,  the  "  proprietors,"  as  mentioned 
above,  were  reduced  to  a  minimum  both  in  numbers  and  in 
military  importance.  The  word  "  major "  in  its  various 
meanings  had  come,  in  the  French  service,  to  imply  staff 
functions.  Thus  the  sergeant-major  of  infantry  became  the 
"  adjudant-major."  The  sergeant-major-general,  as  commander 
of  the  foot,  had  disappeared  and  given  place  to  numerous 
lieutenant-generals  and  "  brigadiers,"  but  as  chief  of  the  staff 
he  survived  for  two  hundred  years.  As  late  as  1870  the 
chief  of  staff  of  a  French  army  bore  the  title  of  "  the  major- 
general." 

Moreover  a  new  title  had  come  into  prominence,  that  of 
"  marshal "  or  "  field  marshal."  This  marks  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  evolution  of  the  military  officer,  his 
classification  by  rank  and  not  by  the  actual  command  he  holds. 
In  the  1 6th  century  an  officer  was  a  lieutenant  c/,  not  in, 
a  particular  regiment,  and  the  higher  officers  were  general, 
lieutenant-general  and  major-general  oj  a  particular  army.  When 
their  army  was  disbanded  they  had  no  command  and  possessed 
therefore  no  rank — except  of  course  when,  as  was  usiudly  the 
case,  they  were  colonels  of  permanent  regiments  or  governors 
of  fortresses.  Thus  in  the  British  army  it  was  not  until 
late  in  the  x8th  century  that  general  officers  received  any 
pay  as  such.  The  introduction  of  a  distinctively  military 
rank*  of  "  marshal "  or  "  field  marshal,"  which  took  place  in 
France  and  the  empire  in  the  first  years  of  the  17th  century, 
meant  the  establishment  of  a  list  of  general  officers,  and  the 
list  spread  downwards  through  the  various  r^mental  ranks,  in 
proportion  as  the  close  proprietary  system  broke  up,  untO  it 
became  the  general  army  list  of  an  army  of  to-day.  At  first 
field  marshals  were  merely  officers  of  high  rank  and  experience, 
eligible  for  appointment  to  the  offices  of  general,  lieutenant- 
general,  &c.,  in  a  particular  army.  On  an  army  being  formed, 
the  list  of  field  marshals  was  drawn  upon,  and  the  necessary 
number  appointed.  Thus  an  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus's 
time  often  included  6  or  8  field  marshals  as  subordinate  general 
officers.  But  soon  armies  grew  larger,  more  mobile  and  more 
flexible  and  more  general  officers  were  needed.  Thus  fresh  grades 
of  general  arose.  The  next  rank  below  that  of  marshal,  in  France, 
was  that  of  lieutenant-general,  which  had  formerly  implied  the 
second-in-command  of  an  army,  and  a  little  further  back  in 
history  the  king's  lieutenant-general  or  military  viceroy.'  Below 
the  lieutenant-general  was  the  martckal  dc  campj  the  heir  of  the 
sergeant-major-general.  In  the  imperial  service  the  ranks  were 
field  marshal  and  lieutenant  field  marshal  (both  of  which  survive 
to  the  present  day)  and  major-general.  A  further  grade  of  general 
officer  was  creat^  by  Louis  XIV.,  that  of  brigadier,  and  this 
completes  the  process  of  evolution,  for  the  regimental  system 
had  already  provided  the  lower  titles. 

The  ranks  of  a  modem  army,  with  slight  variations  uv  title, 
are  therefore  as  follows: 

(a)  Fidd  marshal:  in  Germany,  Ceneralfddmarschatt;  in  Spain 
"captain-general";  in  France  (though  the  rank  is  in  abevance) 
"marshal.*'  The  marshals  of  r ranee,  however,  were  neither  so 
few  in  number  nor  so  restricted  to  the  highest  commands  as  are 
marshals  elsewhere.    In  Germany  a  new  rank,  "  colonel-general  " 


*  The  title  was,  of  course,  far  older. 

■In  England,  until  after  Marlborough's  death,  rank  followed 
command  and  not  vice  versa.  The  first  field  marshals  were  the 
duke  of  Argyll  and  the  earl  of  Cadogan.  Marlborough's  title,  or 
rather  office,  was  that  of  captain-generaL 
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(jGenenloberst),  ha*  come  into  exuCence— or  rather  has  been  revived  ^ 
— of  late  years.  Most  of  the  holders  of  this  rank  have  the  honorary 
style  of  general-field-marahal.* 

(6)  Cenerai.:  irl  Germany  and  Russia,  "general  of  infantry," 
"  general  of  cavalry,"  "  general  of  artillery."  In  Austria  senerajs  of 
artillery  and  infantry  were  known  by  the  historic  title  of  Fddteug- 
meister  (ordnance-master)  up  to  1909,  but  the  grade  of  general  of 
infantry  was  created  in  that  year,  the  old  title  being  now  restricted 
to  generals  of  artillery.  In  France  the  highest  grade  of  general 
officer  is  the  "  general  of  division."    In  the  United  States  army  the 

grade  of  full  "  general  "  has  only  been  held  by  Washington,  Grant, 
herman  and  Sheridan. 

f c)  Lieutenant-teneral  (except  in  France) :  in  Austria  the  old  title 
of  lieutenant  fiela  marshal  is  retained.  In  the  United  States  army 
the  title  "  lieutenant-general,"  except  within  recent  years,  has  been 
almost  as  rare  as  "  generaL"  Winfield  Scott  was  a  brevet  lieutenant- 
generaL  The  substantive  rank  was  revived  for  Grant  when*he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Union  Army  in  1864.  It  was  abolished 
as  an  American  rank  in  1907. 

{d)  Major-ieneral  (in  France,  general  of  brigade):  this  is  the 
highest  grade  normally  found  in  the  United  States  Army,  generals 
and  lieutenant-generals  being  promoted  for  special  service  only.* 
;    («)  Brigadier-ieneralt  in  the  United  States  and  (as  a  temporary 
rank  only)  in  the  British  services. 

^  The  ^bove  are  the  five'  grades  of  higher  officers.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes,  no  nation  has  more  than  four  of  these  ^ve  ranks, 
while  France  and  the  United  States,  the  great  republics,  have  only 
two.  The  correspondence  between  rank  and  functions  cannot 
be  exactly  laid  down,  but  in  general  an  officer  of  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  commands  an  army  corps  and  a  major-general 
a  division.  Brigades  are  commanded  by  major-generals, 
brigadier-generals  or  colonels.  Armies  are  as  a  rule  commanded 
by  field  marshals  or  full  generals.  In  France  generals  of  division 
command  divisions,  corps,  armies  and  groups  of  armies. 
;  The  above  are  classed  as  general  officers.  The  ' '  field  officers  " 
(French  officiers  supMatrSf  German  Stabsoffizicre)  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Cdond. — ^This  rank  exists  in  its  primitive  significance  in  every 
army.  It  denotes  a  regimental  commander,  or  an  officer  of  corre- 
sponding status  on  the  staff.  In  Great  Britain,  with  the  "  linked 
battalion  "  system,  regiments  of  infantry  do  not  work  as  units, 
and  the  executive  command  of  battalions,  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  brigades  of  field  artillery  is  in  the  hands  of  lieutenant-colonels. 
Colonels  of  British  re^ments  who  are  quasi-honorary  (though  no 
longer  proprietary)  chiefs  are  royal  personages  or  general  otnccrs. 
Colonels  in  active  employment  as  such  are  either  on  the  staff, 
commanden  of  brigades  or  corresponding  units,  or  otherwise  extra- 
regimentally  employed. 

(Jbi)  Lieutenant colcnel:  in-  Great  Britain  "the  commanding 
officer"  of  a  unit.  Elsewhere,  where  the  regiment  and  not  the 
battalion  is  the  executive  unit,  the  lieutenant-colonel  sometimes 
acts  as  second  in  qpmmand,  sometimes  commands  one  of  the  bat- 
talions.   In  Rusaa  all  the  battalion  leaden  are  lieutenant-colonels.  ^  - 

(c)  Major. — ^This  rank  does  not  exist  in  Rusaa,  and  in  France  is 
replaced  by  cAef  de  bataiUon  or  chef  d'escadroH^  colloquially  com- 
mandanL  In  the  British  infantry  he  preserves  some  of  the  character- 
istics ol  the  ancient  "  sergeant-major,"  as  a  second  in  command 
with  certain  administrative  duties.  The  junior  majora  command 
companies.  In  the  cavalry  the  majon,  other  than  the  second-in- 
command,  command  squadrons;  in  the  artillerv  they  command 
batteries.  In  armies  which  have  the  regiment  as  tne  executive  unit, 
majors  command  battalions  ("wings"  of  cavalry,  "groups"  of 
artillery). 

Lastly  the  "  company  officers  "  (called  in  France  and  Germany 
subaltern  officers)  are  as  follows: — 

(a)  Captain  ((Germany  and  Austria,  Hauptmann,  cavalry  Ritt- 
mtisler) :  in  the  infantry  of  all  countries,  the  company  commander. 
In  Russia  there  is  a  lower  grade  of  captain  callea  "  staff-captain," 
and  in  Belgium  there  is  tnc  rank  ot  "  second-captain."  In  all 
countries  except  Great  Britain  captains  command  squadrons  and 
batteries.  Under  the  captain,  with  such  commands  and  powen  as 
are  delegated  to  them,  are  the  subalterns,  usually  graded  as — 

*  The  16th-century  "  colonel-general "  was  the  commander  of  a 
whole  section  of  the  armed  forces.  In.  France  there  were  several 
colonels-general,  each  of  whom  controlled  several  regiments,  or 
indeed  the  whole  of  an  "  arm."  Their  functions  were  rather  those 
of  a  war  office  than  those  of  a  troop-leader.  If  they  held  high 
commands  in  a  field  army,  it  was  .by  special  appointment  ad  hoc. 
Colonels-general  were  also  proprictora  m  France  of  one  company 
in  each  regiment,  whose  services  they  accepted. 

*  In  Russia  the  rank  of  marshal  has  been  long  in  abeyance. 

'In  the  Confederate  service  the  grades  were  general  for  anny 
commanders,  lieutenant-general  for  corps  commanders,  niajor- 
general  for  divisional  commanden  and  brigadier-general  for  Ixigade 


(b)  LwstisiMMl  (first  lieutenant  in  U.S.A.,  dbeHetUnani  in  Germany 
and  Austria). 

(c)  Sublieutenant  (second-lieutenant  in  Great  Britain  and  U.S.A., 
Leuinant  in  Germany  and  Austria). 

(d)  Aspirants,  or  probationary  young  officers,  not  of  full  com- 
missioned  status. 

The  continental  officer  is  on  an  average  considerably  older, 
rank  for  rank,  than  the  British;  but  he  is  neither  younger 
nor  older  in  respect  of  command.  In  the  huge  "universal 
service  "  armies  of  to-day,  the  regimental  officer  of  France  or 
Germany  commands,  in  war,  on  an  average  twice  the  number  of 
men  that  are  placed  under  the  British  officer  of  equal  rank-. 
Thus  a  German  or  French  major  of  infantry  has.  about  900 
rifles  to  direct,  while  a  British  major  may  have  either  half  a 
battalion,  450,  or  a  double  company,  220;  a'  German  captain, 
commands  a  comi>any  of  250  rifles  as  against  an  English  captain's 
no  and  so  on.  At  the'same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
at  peace  strength  the  continental  battalion  and  company  a^ 
maintained  at  little  more  than  half  their  war  strength,  and  the 
under-officering  of  European  armies  only  makes  itself  seriously 
felt  on  mobilization. 

It  is  different  with  the  questions  of  pay  and  promotion,  which 
chiefly  affect  the  life  of  an  army  in  peace.  As  to  the  former 
(see  flJso  Pensions)  the  Continental  officer  is  paid  at  a  k>wer  rate 
than  the  British,  as  shown  by  the  table  of  ordinary  pay  per 
annum  (without  special  pay  or  allowances)  below: — 


Great 
Britain. 

France. 

(jcrmany. 

Lieutenant-colonel  ^  ,     •    • 
Major  ^     ...«•« 

Captain' 

OberUutnant  (Lieutenant)  '  . 
Second  Lieutenant  (Leutnant, 
Sous4ieutenant)  *   .     .     . 

248 
210 
X18 

94 

263 

224 

139  to  200 

lOI  to  120 

93 

29a 
292 

150  to  195 
78 

45  to  60 

*  Infantiy,  lowest  scale,  other  arms  and  branches  higher,  often 
considerably  higher. 

It  must  be  noted  that  in  France  and  Germany  the  major  is  a 
battalion  commander,  corresponding  to  the  British  lieutenant- 
coloneL  But  the  significance  of  this  table  can  only  be  realized 
when  it  is  remembered  that  promotion  is  rapid  In  the  British 
army  and  very  slow  in  the  others.  The  senior  Oberieutnants 
of  the  (jerman  army  are  men  of  37  to  38  years  of  age;  the  senior 
captains  47  to  48.  In  1908  the  youngest  captains  were  36,  the 
jroungest  majors  45  years  of  age.  As  another  illustration,  the 
captain's  maximum  pay  in  the  French  army,  £10  per  annum 
lesi  than  a  British  captain's,  is  only  given  after  12  years'  service 
in  that  rank,  i.e.  to  a  man  of  at  least  twenty  years'  service. 
The  corresponding  times  for  British  regular  officers  in  190$ 
(when  the  effects  of  rapid  promotions  during  the  South  African 
War  were  still  felt)  were  6  to  7I  yeara  from  first  commission  to 
promotion  to  captain,  and  14  to  19  years  from  first  commission 
to  promotion  to  major.  In  1908,  under  more  normal  conditions, 
the  times  were  7  to  8}  years  to  captain,  15  to  20  to  major.  In 
the  Royal  Engineera  and  the  Indian  army  a  subaltern  is  auto- 
matically promoted  captain  on  completing  9  years'  commissioned 
service,  and  a  captain  similarly  promoted  major  after  x8. 

The  process  of  development  in  the  case  of  naval  officen  (seeNxw) 

Presents  many  points  ol  similarity,  but  also  considerable  differences, 
or  from  the  first  the  naval  officer  coukl  only  offer  to  serve  on  the 
king's  ship:  he  did  not  build  a  ship  as  a  colonel  raised  a  regiment, 
and  thus  there  was  no  proprietary  system.    On  the  other  hand  the 
naval  officer  was  even  more  of  a  simple  office-holder  than  his  comrade 
ashore.    He  had  no  rank  apart  from  that  which  he  held  in  the 
economy  of  the  ship,  and  when  the  ship  went  out  of  commission 
the  offioen  as  well  as  the  crew  were  disbanded.    One  feature  of  the 
proprietary  system,  however,  appcan  in  the  navy  organization ; 
there  was  a  marked  distinction  between  the  captain  and  the  lieu- 
tenant who  led  the  a>mbatants  and  the  master  and  the  master's 
mate  who  sailed  the  ship.     But  here  there  were  fewer  "  vested 
interests,"  and  instead  of^  remaining  in  the  condition,  so  to  speak, 
of  distinguished  passengers,  until  finally  eliminated  by  the  "  levelling 
up  "  of  the  working  dass  of  officen,  the  lieutenants  and  captains 
were  (in  England)  required  to  educate  themselves  thorouglily  in 
the  subjects  of  the  sea  officer's  profession.    When  this  process  had 
gone  on  for  two  generations,  that  is,  about  X670,  the  formation  of  a 
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penaaaeiit  staff  of  naval  officers  was  begun  by  the  institution  of 
haii-pmy  for  the  captains,  and  very  toon  afterwards  the  methods  of 
adansBOO  and  eaxly  training  of  naval  officers  were  systematixed. 

The  ranJBS  in  the  British  Koyal  Navy  are  shown  with  the  relative 
lanks  of  the  army  in  the  following  taSle  (taken  from  King's  Rtgu- 
laticns),  which  abo  gives  some  idea  of  the  complexity  of  the  non- 
comfaatant  branches  of  naval  officers. 

Traxfting  «f  BrUisk  Army  Offiur^. — ^This  may  be  convenienUy 


by  the  Civil  Service  CommJsaoners  aa  to  their  educational  qualifica- 
tions.  This  examination  is  competitive  in  so  far  that  vacancies  at 
the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst  (for  Cavalry,  Mantry  ami 
Army  Service  Corps),  or  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich 
(for  Engineers  and  Artillery),  go  to  those  who  jmmb  highest,  if  physic- 
ally fit.  Before  presenting  himself  fen-  this  examination,  the  candidate 
must  produce  a  "  leaving  certificate  "  from  the  school  at  which  he 
was  educated,  showing  that  he  already  possesses  a  fair  knowledge 


Corresponding  Ranks. 


Army. 


Navy. 


1.  Field  Marsbab  . 

2.  Generals 

3.  Lieutctiant-Gcneials 

4.  Major-Generals  . 


Admirals  of  the  Fleet 
Admirab  ^ 
Vice-Admirab  . 
Rear-Admirab . 


S-'Brigadier-Geaerab  . 
6.  Coloneb  .       • 


7.  Lieotcnaat-Cokmeb 


•  • 


Commodores 

Captains  of  3  years*  seniority 


Captains  under  3  years*  teniority  . 


CommasdefSfbut  junior  of  that  rank  . 


8.  Majon 


Lieutenants  of  8  years*  seniority  . 


9.  Captains    .      . 


•      9 


Lieutenants  under  8  years*  seniority 


10.  Lietitens.nts       .... 

11.  Second  Lieutenants . 

12.  Higher  ranks  of  Warrant  Officers 


Sub-Lieutenants 


Engineer-in-Chief,  if  Engineer  Vice-AdmiraL 
Insi>ectorB-General  of  Hospitab  and  Fleets. 
Engineer-in-Chtef.  if  Engineer  Rear-AdmiraL 
Engineer  Rear-Admiral. 

Deputy  Inspectors-Oneral  of  Hospiub and  Fkets. 

Secretaries  to  Admirab  of  the  Fleet. 

Paymasters-in-Chicf. 

Ennneer  Captains  of  8  years'seniority  in  that  rank. 

Staff  Captains  of  a  years'  seniority. 

Staff  Captains  under  4  years'  seniority  (navigating 

branch). 
Secretaries  to  Commanders-in-Chief,  of  5  years' 

service  as  such. 
Engineer  Captains  under  8  years*  seniority  in  that 

rank. 
Fleet-Suigeons.* 
Secretaries  to  Commanders-in-Chief  under  5  years' 

service.* 
Fleet  Paymasters.* 
Engineer  Commanders.* 
Naval  Instructors  of  15  years*  seniority.* 
Engineer  Lieutenants  of  8  yeara'  seniority,  qualified 

and  selected. 
Staff -Surgeons. 
Secretaries  to  Junior  Flag  Officers,  Commodores,ist 

Class. 
Staff  Paymasters  and  Paymaster. 
Naval  Instructors  of  8  years'  seniority. 
Carpenter  Lieutenant  of  8  yean'  seniority. 
Surgeons. 

Secretaries  to  Commodores,  and  (Tbss. 
Naval  Instructon  under  8  years'  seniority. 
Engineer  Lieutenant  under  8  years'  seniority,  or 

over  if  not  duly  qualified  and  selected. 
Assbtant  Paymasters  of  4  yeara'  seniority. 
Carpenter  Lieutenant  under  8  yean'  seniority. 
Assistant  Paiymastera  under  4  yean'  seniority* 
Engineer  Sub-Lieutenants. 
Chief  Gunner.* 
Chief  Boatswain.* 
Chief  Carpenter.* 
Chief  Artificer  Engineer.' 
Chief  Schoolmaster.* 
Midshipmen.* 
Clerks,*^ 
Gunners.* 
Boatswains.* 
Caipentcrs.* 
Artificer  Engineer.* 
Head  Schoolmaster.* 
Head  Wardmaster.* 


*  But  junior  of  the  army  rank. 

(fivkled  into  two  laarts:  (I.)  that  which  precedes  the  appointment 
to  a  commission;  (II.)  that  which  succeeds  it. 

I.  Omitting  those  officen  who  obtain  their  commissions  from 
the  tanks,  tbe  training  which  precedes  the  appointment  to  a  com- 
Esisoa  B  subdivided  into:  (a)  General  Education;  (6)  Technical 

<«)  Ctnerai  Edncatum. — A  fairly  high  standard  of  education  is 
oni«i«fered  essential.  Candidates  from  universities  approved  by  the 
Array  Council  must  have  resided  for  three  academic  yean  at  their 
'.mvrrmy,  and  have  taken  a  degree  in  any  subject  or  group  of 
mbrtectt  other  than  Theology,  Mraidne,  Music  and  Commerce.  A 
ervcrsity  candidate  for  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Artillery  must 
isrther  be  qoalified  in  Mathematics.  The  obtaining  of  fint-class 
feaaoun  b  considered  equivalent  to  one  year's  extra  service  in  the 
amy,  and  an  officer  can  count  that  year  for  calculating  his  service 
ismr^rds  b«s  pension.  University  candidates  are  eligible  for  com- 
rjiririii  in  tbe  Cavalry,  Royal  Artillery,  Infantry,  Indian  Army 
and  Army  Service  Corps.  For  other  branches  of  the  service  special 
ilatioBs  are  in  force. 

candidates  who  have  not  been  at  a  univenity  are  examined 


*  Biit  senior  of  the  army  rank. 

of  the  subjects  of  examination.  Candidates  who  fail  to  secure 
admission  to  these  institutions,  but  satisfy  the  examinere  that  they 
are  sufficiently  well  educated,  can  obtain  commissions  in  the  Special 
Reserve. 

Candidates  for  commissions  in  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps 
and  the  Army  Veterinary  Corps  are  not  required  to  pass  an 
educational  examination,  the  ordinary  course  of  medical  or  veterinary 
education  being  deemed  sufficient,  but  the  Army  Council  may  reject 
a  candidate  who  shows  any  deficiency  in  his  jgeneral  education. 

Officen  of  the  Colonial  military  forceir  wishing  to  obtain  com- 
missions in  the  British  Army  must  either  produce  a  school  or  college 
"  leaving  certificate  "  or  pass  an  examination  held  by  the  Army 
Qualifying  Boaid,  or  must  show  that  they  have  passed  one  of  certain 
recognized  examinations. 

(b)  Technical  Instrvdion. — In  addition  to  general  educational 
attainments,  a  fair  knowledge  of  technical  matters  is  expected  from 
candidates. 

For  Cavalry,  Infantry.  Royal  Engineen.  Royal  Artillery  and  Army 
fiervice  Corps,  an  examination  must  be  passed  in  administration 
and  organization:  military  hbtory,  strategy  and  tactics;  mtliury 
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A  rmy  Vtltriiiary  Oirfs. — A  candidiue  on  appointment  as  veterinary 
officer,  on  joining  at  Afdenhol,  undcrgoea  a  cDune  of  ipecial  IraininE 
at  the  Army  Veterinary  Schod.  Tlie  courae  lai»  one  year,  dnd 
conutft  of  fn)  hygiene;  conformation  of  the  lobt  and  khocin^ 
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fenoant  depots ;  trainiiig  of  ftmy  horvei:  marching. 
{b)  Dueues  met  with  ■fjooatty  oo  active  aervioe.  (<)  Military 
edqaette  and  ethics;  aooounta  and  returns;  adminiination  and 
onaniiatioa;  veterinary  hosphalt,  mobiliiation,  map-reading  and 
hw.  Ac  the  end  of  the  oourw  be  b  examined,  and  if  found  aatis- 
factory,  is  retained  in  the  service.  Before  promotion  to  captain 
he  »  #^?^^^^«^^<»H  ia  the  duties  of  executive  veterinary  offioen  and  in 
lav:  before  promotioo  to  major,  in  medicine,  surgery,  hygiene, 
bacteriolosy  a!nd  tropical  diwasps,  and  in  one  special  subject  selected 
by  the  candidate;  and  before  promotion  to  lieutenant-colonel, 
in  law,  duties  of  adroinirttative  veterinary  oflioers  at  home  and 
abcoad,  nanagement  of  QMZootics,  sanitattoa  of  stables,  hone-lines 
and  transports. 

Army  Pay  DepartmenL—Otbcen  are  appointed  to  the  department, 
on  probation  for  a  period  not  exceedinff  one  year,  after  serving  for 
five  years  in  one  of^the  other  arms  or  oranches  of  the  service.  At 
the  Old  o£  this  period  the  randidatfs  are  examined  in  the  following 
sabiects:  examination  of  company  pay  lists  and  pay  and  mess 
book;  method  of  keeping  accounts  and  preparing  balance-sheets 
and  monthly  estimates;  knowledge  of  pay-warrsnt,  allowance 
reguiatioas  and  finanrial  instructions,  book-keeping,  by  double  entry 
and  the  duties  attending  the  payment  of  soldiers;  sptitude  for 
accounts  and  quickness  and  neatness  in  work.  On  completion  of 
five  years'  service,  oflicen  retom  to  their  regiments,  unless  they 
dect  to  remain  with  the  department  or  are  required  by  the  Army 
Coondl  to  tw  permanently  attached  to  it. 

SchpoU  amd  Cofbfer.— The  trainimj;  of  the  oflker  in  his  nminent  is 
necessarily  incompwte,  owing  to  a  far  wider  knowledge  ofh'is  pro- 
fcsaioa  in  general,  and  of  his  own  branch  of  the  service  in  particular, 
beiiw  essential,  than  can  be  acquired  within  the  comparatively 
ouaned  limits  of  his  own  unit.  Aoooidingly,  schools  arud  alleges 
have  been  establidied,  in  which  special  coutms  of  instruction  are 
given,  deating  more  fully  with  the  generalities  and  details  of  the 
varioos  branoies  of  the  service. 

There  b  a  cavalry  school  at  Netheravon. 

MewUtd  Mantry  schoob  have  been  established  at  Longmoor, 
Baifofd  aial  IGlwoith,  which  train  both  officers  and  men  in  mounted 
infantry  dutiea.  The  ofiicere  selected  to  be  trained  at  these  schoob 
must  have  at  least  two  years*  service,  have  completed  a  trained 
aoJdier's  course  of  muakeby  and  should  have  some  knowledge  of 
brsemanship  and  be  able  to  ride.  The  instruction  consists  for  the 
most  part  ofriding  school  and  field  training. 

The  SekoU  c/  ihmnery  at  Shoeburyness  gives  five  courses  of 
iostructjoa  per  annum;  one  *'  Staff  "  course  for  Ordnance  officers, 
bsdag  one  month:  two  courses  for  senior  officers  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  lasting  a  fortnight  each,  and  two  courses  for  junior  officers 
of  the  same  regiment,  lasting  one  month  each.  For  Royal  Garrison 
Artaiery  officers  there  b  one  ^*  Staff  "  courK  lasting  for  seven  months 
(tbk  beiag  a  conrinuation  of  the  previous  "Staff  course),  and  two 
coeraes.  lasting  four  months  each,  for  junior  officers.  There  b  also 
a  tcbool  of  gunnery  at  Lydd,  where  two  courses,  lasting  for  three 
vceki  each,  m  siege  artillery,  are  given  each  vear. 

The  OdMiws  CofUffi  at  Woolwich  provides  various  courses  of 
inaructioa  in  addition  to  those  intended  for  officers  of  the  Ordnance 
Department.  There  is  a  "  Gunnery  Staff  CoutR '*  for  senior  officers, 
m  gunnery,  guns,  carriages,  ammunition,  electricity  and  machinery ; 
two  courses  for  junior  officers  of  the  Royal  ArtiUcry  in  the  same 
K4»)Bcts ;  a  course  for  officers  of  the  Army  Service  Corps  in  mechanical 
tiaisport,  which  includes  instruction  in  allied  suDJ[ects,  such  as 
clectncsty  and  diemistry.  It  also  gives  courses  of  instruction  to 
ofteers  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  Scimol  ef  Military  Enpnetrini  at  Chatham  trains  officers  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  compiles  official  text-books  on  field  defences, 
asiacfc  and  defoioe  of  fortresses,  military  bridging,  mining,  encamp- 

The  Sduai  ef  Musketry  at  Hythe  (besides  assisting  and  directing 
tlie  musketry  training  of  the  army  at  bige  by  revising  regulations, 
experiments,  &c)  trains  officers  of  all  branches  of  the  service  in 
tbeoretical  and  pnactical  musket^,  the  courses  lasting  about  a  month 
each  and  embracing  fire  controC  the  trainins  of  the  eye  in  qukk 
aenzptioo,  fire  effect  and  so  on.   Courses  in  toe  Maxim  gun  usually 

The'  Slaf  CeSUte  (see  also  Staff)  at  (^amberley  b  the  most  im- 
pcrtaat  of  the  miliury  colleges.  Only  spedally  selected  officers 
*K  tiipUke  to  attempt  the  entrance  examination.  The  course  bsts 
tvo  years,  and  b  divkied  into:  (a)  military  history,  strategy, 
tactks,  imperial  strate^,  stratepc  distribution,  coast  defence, 
{anificatioo,  war  organization,  reconnaissance;  {b)  staff  duties, 
sdauabtration,  peace  distribution,  mobilization,  movements^  of 
Hoops  by  land  and  sea,  supply,  transport,  remounts,  organization, 
Saw  and  topographical  reconnaissance.  Visits  are  pud  to  workshops, 
(vticsaes,  continental  battlefields,  &c.,  and  sUff  tours  are  earned 
out.  Officers  of  the  non-mounted  branches  attend  riding  school, 
and  students  can  be  examined  in  any  foreign  Unguagcs  they  may 
ksve  previoosly  studied.  They  are  abo  attached  Tor  short  periods 
to  arms  of  the  service  other  than  those  to  whkh  they  belong,  and 
Attend  at  stafl  offices  to  ensure  their  being  conversant  with  the  work 
d^oe  there. 

The  Army  Servic*  Corps  T\raintng  EsUMiskment  at  Aldershot 
Bbes  ODuxaes  of  instnictioo  to  senior  officers  of  the  corps  at  which 


a  limited  number  of  officers  of  other  corps  may  attend,  provided 
they  have  passed  through  or  been  recommended  for  the  Staff  Coll^^ 
Other  courses,  in  addition  to  the  nine  months'  course  for  officers 
on  probation  for  the  corps  are,  one  of  twelve  days  for  senior  officers 
of  the  corps  in  mechanical  transport;  two  (one  long  and  one 
short)  in  the  same  subject  for  other  officers;  one  for  officerB 
in  other  branches  of  the  service  in  jud^ng  provisions;  and  one 
for  lieutenants  of  the  Royal  Army  Medicar  (Jorps  in  supply  and 
transport. 

Other  colleges  and  schoob  are:  the  Bofloon  Sduol  at  Fani- 
borough,  for  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers;  Sekcds  of  Ekctric 
Litkling  at  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth;  the  School  of  Siptattint  at 
Alderihot,  for  officers  of  all  brandies  of  the  service;  the  School  of 
CrmuasticSt  also  at  Aldershot;  and  the  Army  Veterimiry  School, 
where  a  one  month's  coune  b  given  to  officers  of  the  mounted 
branches  in  the  main  principles  at  honemastership,  stable  manase* 
ment  and  veterinary  first  aid,  in  addition  to  the  one  year's  course  for 
officers  on  probation  for  the  Army  Veterinary  Corps. 

To  encour^^  the  study  of  foreign  lansuages,  officers  who  pam  a 
preliminary  examinatk>n  in  any  bnguage  tney  may  select  are  allowed 
to  reride  in  the  foreign  country  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  months. 
After  such  reridenoe  they  may  present  ^themselves  for  examination» 
and  if  successful,  receive  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  expenses  incurred. 
The  grant  b  £80  for  Russbn,  £50  for  German,  £34  for  French  and 
(^  for  other  languages.  The  final  or  "  Interpretership  **  examina- 
tion for  which  the  grant  b  given  b  of  a  very  high  standard.  In  the 
case  of  Russian,  180  b  paid  to  the  officer  during  hb  residence 
in  Ruaria,  in  addition  to  the  grant.  Special  amtngements  are 
made  with  r^ard  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  bnguages;  three 
officers  for  the  former  and  four  officers  for  the  btter  being  selected 
annually  for  a  two  years'  residence  in  those  countries.  During  such 
residence  officers  reodve  £1^  per  aimum,  in  addition  to  their  pay, 
and  a  reward  of  £175  on  oasstng  the  "  Interpretership  "  examination. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  of  bte  years  to  pve  officers  facilities 
for  going  thrxnigh  civilian  courses  01  instruction;  for  example,  at 
the  London  School  of  Economics  and  in  the  workshops  of  the 
principal  railway  companies.  These  courses  enable  the  officer  not 
only  to  profit  by  civilian  experience  and  progress,  but  also  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  hb  own  knowledge,  as  compared  with  the  knowledge 
of  those  outside  his  immedbte  surroundings. 

PromoHoH  from  ths  Ranks. — In  several  armies  anuant  officers 
may  join  as  privates  and  pass  through  all  grades.  Thb  b  hardly 
promotion  from  the  ranks,  however,  oecause  it  b  understood  from 
the  first  that  the  young  osanlafenr,  as  he  b  called  in  Gennany,  b  a 
candidate  for  officer's  rank,  and  he  b  treated  accordihgl^r,  generally 
living  in  the  officers'  mess  and  spending  only  a  brief  penod  in  each 
of  the  non-commissioned  ranks.  True  promotion  from  the  ranks, 
won  by  merit  and  without  any  preferential  treatment,  b  practically 
unknown  in  Germany.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  one-third  of 
the  officers  are  promoted  non-commissioned  <rfBcers.  In  Italy  also 
a  larse  proportion  of  the  officers  comes  from  the  ranks.  In  Great 
Britain,  largely  owing  to  the  chances  of  distinction  afforded  by 
frequent  colonial  expeditions,  a  fair  number  of  non-commissioned 
officers  receive  promotion  to  combatants*  commissions.  The 
number  is,  however,  diminishing,  as  shown  1^  the  folbwing  extracts 
from  a  return  of  1909  (combatants  only) : — 

1885-1888  annual  average  34  (Sudan  Wars,  Ac) 

1889-1892       "         '*       35 

1893-1898       ••         ••       19 

i899-i9oa       ''        "      35  (S.  African  War) 

1903-1908       '•♦         **       14 

Quartermasters  and  tiding  masters  are  invariably  promoted  from 
the  lower  ranks. 

Offioen  of  reserve  and  second  line  forces  are  recruited  in  Great 
Britain  both  by  direct  ap|x>intment  and  by  transfer  from  the  regular 
fcKces.  In  umversal  service  armies  reserve  officers  are  drawn  from 
retired  regubr  officers,  selected  non-commisrioned  officers,  and 
most  <^  all  from  young  men  of  good  socbl  standing  who  are  gazetted 
after  serving  their  compulsory  period  as  privates  m  the  ranks. 

FosBiCN  Akmibs 

The  training  of  the  officer  of  a  foreign  army  differs  very  slightly 
from  that  of  the  Britbh  officer.  Each  country  specblizes  according 
to  its  individual  requirements,  but  in  the  main  tne  training  b  much 
the  same. 

Germany. — The  Germans  attend  more  closely  to  detail — being  even 
microscopical — and  it  has  been  said  that  a  little  grit  in  the  German 
military  machine  would  cause  a  cessation  of  its  working.  Unfor- 
tunately for  thb  argument,  the  German  army  has  not  yet  given  any 
signs  oicessation  orwork,  so  few  devbtions  from  the  smooth  working 
01  the  military  machine  being  permitted  that  the  introduction  m 
grit  into  this  air-tight  casings  is  practically  impossible.  At  the  same 
time,  the  German  officer  is  trained  to  nave  initbtive  and  to  use 
that  initbtive,  but  he  is  expected  to  be  discreet  in  the  use  of  it  and 
consequently  undue  insbtenoe  on  literal  obedience  to  instructions 
(as  distinct  from  formal  orders),  and  undue  reticence  on  the  part  of 
senior,  especblly  staff,  officers  is  held  to  be  dangerous,  in  that  the 
regimental  officer,  if  ignorant  of  the  military  situation,  may,  by  acts 
of  initbtive  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  pbn,  seriously  prejudice 
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the  iamie.   The  Germans  attach  special  importanoe  to  instruction  in 
the  tactical  handling  of  artillery. 

Italy. — The  Italians  make  a  speciality  of  hofMmanship,  their 
cavalry  officers  studying  for  two  years  at  the  cavalry  school  at 
Modena;  later  at  the  school  at  Pinerolo,  and  later  still  at  the  school 
at  Tor  di  Quinto.  They  also  attach  much  importance  to  mountain 
warfare. 

France. — ^The  formal  training  of  the  Fnmch  ofiioer  does  not  appear 
to  differ  seriously  from  that  of  the  British  officer,  with  this  exception, 
that  as  one-third  or  so  of  French  oAicers  are  promoted  from  the 
non-commissioned  ranks,  a  l^reat  feature  of  the  educational  system 
is  the  group  of  schools  comprising  the  Saumur  (cavalry),  St  Maixent 
(infantry)  and  Versailles  (artillery  and  enjgineers).  which  are  intended 
for  under-oflkcr  candidates  for  commissions.  The  generality  of  the 
cheers  comes  from  the  "  special  school  "  of  St  Cyr  ^infantry  and 
cavalry)  and  the  EcoU  Pdytechmgue  (artillery  and  engineers). 

(R.  J.  G.) 

United  States. — ^The  principal  source  from  which  officers  are 
suoplicd  to  the  army  is  the  famous  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
N.Y.  The  President  may  appoint  forty  cadets  and  generally  chooses 
sons  of  army  and  navy  ofii^v.  Each  senator  and  each  representa- 
tive and  delegate  in  Congress  may  ap^nt  one.  These  appointments 
are  not  made  annually,  but  as  vacancies  occur  through  graduation  of 
cadets,  or  their  discharge  before  graduation.  The  maximum  number  of 
cadeu  under  the  TwelTth  Census  is  533.  The  commanding  officer  of 
the  academy  has  the  title  of  superintendent  and  comnundant.  He  is 
detailed  from  the  army,  and  has  the  temporary  rank  of  cplonel.  The 
corps  of  cadets  is  orgaiiiaed  as  a  battalion,  and  b  commanded  by  an 
officer  detailed  from  the  army,  having  the  title  of  commandant  of 
cadets.  He  has  the  temporary  rank  of  licutenant<oloncl.  An 
officer  of  enffineers  and  of^  ordnance  axe  detailed  as  instructor*  of 
practical  military  engineering  and  of  ordnance  and  gunnery  respec- 
tively. The  heads  ol  the  departments  of  instruction  have  the  title 
0^  professors.  They  are  selected  generally  from  officers  of  the  army, 
and  their  positions  are  permanent.  The  officers  above  mentioned 
and  the  professors  constitute  the  academic  board.  The  military  staff 
and  assistant  instructors  are  officers  of  the  army.  The  course  of 
instruction  covers  four  years  and  is  very  thorough.^  Theoretical 
instruction   comprises    mathematics,    French,    Spanish,    English, 


military),  history  t 

Practical  instruction  comprises  the  service  drills  in  infantry,  cavalry 
and  artillery,  surveying,  reconnaissances,  field  engineering,  construc- 
tion of  temporary  bridges,  simple  astronomical  observations,  fencing, 
gymnastics  and  swimming.  Cadets  are  a  part  of  the  army,  and 
rank  between  second  lieutenants  and  the  highest  grade  of  non- 
commissioned officers.  They  receive  from  the  government  a  rate 
of  pay  sufficient  to  cover  all  necessary  expenses  at  the  academy. 
About  50%  of  those  entering  are  able  to  complete  the  course.  The 
graduating  class  each  year  numbers,  on  an  average,  about  60.  A 
class,  on  graduating,  is  arranged  in  order  according  to  merit,  and  its 
members  are  assigned  as  second  lieutenants  to  corps  and  arm, 
according  to  the  recommendation  of  the  academic  board.  A  few  at 
the  head  of  the  class  go  into  the  corps  of  engineers;  the  next  in  order 
generally  go  into  the  artillery,  and  the  rest  of  the  class  into  the 
cavalry  and  infantry.  The  choice  of  graduates  as  to  arm  of  service 
and  regiments  is  consulted  as  far  as  practicable.  Any  enlisted  man 
who  has  served  honestly  and  faithfully  not  less  than  two  years,  who 
is  between  twenty-one  and  thirty  years  of  age,  unmarried,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  of  good  moral  character,  may  aspire  to  a 
commission.  To  obuin  it  he  must  pass  an  educational  and  physical 
examination  before  a  board  of  five  officers.  This  board  must  also 
inquire  as  to  the  character,  capacity  and  record  of  the  candidate. 
Many  well-educafed  young  men,  unable  to  obtain  appointments  to 
West  Point,  enlist  in  the  army  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  commisaon.  Vacancies  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  remain- 
ing, after  the  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy  and  qualified 
enlisted  men  have  been  appointed,  are  filled  from  avil  life.  To  be 
eligible  for  appointment  a  candidate  must  be  a  citixcn  of  the  United 
States,  unmarried,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  must  be  approved  by  an  examining  board  of  five 
officers  as  to  habits,  moral  character,  physical  ability,  education 
and  general  fitness  for  the  service.  In  time  of  peace  very  few 
appointments  from  civil  life  are  made,  but  in  time  of  war  there  is  a 

large  number.  _    .         ^  .     .        ,,,   , . 

There  are.  in  addition  to  the  Engineer  School  at  Washington, 
D.C.  four  service  schools  for  officers.  These  are:  the  Coast  Artillery 
School  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia;  the  General  Service  and  Staff 
College  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas;  the  Mounted  Service 
School  at  Fort  Riley.  Kansas;  the  Army  Medical  School  at  Wash- 
ington. The  commandants,  staffs  and  instructors  at  these  schools 
are  officers  specially  selected.  The  garrison  at  Fort  Monroe  is 
composed  of  several  companies  of  coast  artillery.  The  lieutenants 
of  these  companies,  who  constitute  the  class,  are  relieved  and  replaced 
by  others  on  ist  September  of  each  year.  The  course  of  instruction 
comprises  the  following  subjects:  artillery,  ballistics,  engineering, 
steam  and  mechanics,  electricity  and  mines,  chemistry  and  exolosives. 
military  science,  practical  military  exercises,  photography,  tcleeraphy 
and  cordage  (the  use  of  ropes,  the  making  of  various  kinds  01  knots 


and  lashines,  rigging  shears,  Ac.  for  the  handling  of  heavy  guns). 
July  and  August  of  each  year  are  ordinarily  devoted  to  artillety 
tarset  practice.     The  course  at  the  General  Service  and  Sun 
College  is  for  one  year  in  each  School.    The  class  of  student  officers 
is  maaa  up  of  one  lieutenant  from  each  regiment  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  and  such  others  as  may  be  detailed.    They  are  asMgned  to 
the  organizations  comprising  tne  garrison,  normally  a  regiment  of 
infantry,  a  squadron  (tour  troops)  of  cavalry  and  a  battery  of  fickl 
artillery.     Tne    departments   01    instruction    are:    military   art, 
engineering,  law,  infantry,  cavalry,  military  hy^ne.   M  uch  attention 
is  paid  to  practical  work  in  the  minor  operations  of  war,  the  troops 
of  the  garrison  being  uulixed  in  connexion  therewith.    At  the  ck)9e 
of  the  final  examinations  of  each  class  at  Fort  Monroe  and  Fort 
Leavenworth,  those  officers  most  distinguished  for  proficiency  are 
reported  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army.    Two  from  each  class 
of  the  Artillery  School,  and  not  more  than  five  from  each  class  at 
the  General  Service  and  Staff  College,  are  thereafter,  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  service,  noted  in  the  aimual  army  register  as    honour 
^duates."   The  work  of  the  Mounted  Service  School  at  Fort  Riley 
is  mainly  practical,  and  is  carried  on  by  the  regular  garrison,  which 
usually,  in  time  of  peace,  consists  of  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  and 
three  field  batteries.    The  government  reservation  at  Fort  Riley 
comprises  about  40  sq.  m.  of  varied  terrain,  so  that  opportunities  are 
afforded,  and  taken  advantage  of,  for  all  kinds  of  field  operations. 
The  Army  Medical  Sduxrf  is  established  at  Washington.   Tne  faculty 
consists  of  four  or  more  instructors  selected  from  the  senior  officers 
of  the  medical  department.  The  a>urse  of  instruction  covers  a  period 
of  five  months,  beginning  annually  in  November.  The  student  officera 
are  recently  appointed  medical  officers,  and  such  other  medical 
officers,  available  for  detail,  as  may  desire  to  take  the  course.    In- 
struction is  by  lecture  and  practical  work,  special  attention  being 
given  to  the  following  subjects:  duties  of  medical  officers  in  peace 
and  war;  hospital  administration;  military  medicine,  surgery  and 
hygiene;  microscopy  and  bacteriology:  bospiul  corps  drill  and 
first  aid  to  the  wounded.  (W.  A.  Sw) 

OFFICIAL  (Late  Lat.  ojicialis,  for  dass.  Lat.  apparitor,  from 
officium,  office,  duty),  in  general  any  holder  of  office  under  the 
state  or  a  public  body.  In  ecclesiastical  law  the  word  "  official " 
has  a  spedal  technical  sense  as  applied  to  the  official  exercising 
a  diocesan  bishop's  jurisdiction  as  his  representative  and  ia 
his  name  (see  Ecclesiastical  JunisotcnoN).  The  title  of 
"  official  principal,"  together  with  that  of  "  vicar-general,"  is  in 
England  now  merged  in  that  of  "  chancellor  "  of  a  diocese  (see 
Chanccllof). 

OFFICINAL,  a  term  applied  in  medicine  to  drugs,  plants  and 
herbs,  which  are  sold  in  chemists'  and  druggists'  shops,  and  to 
medical  preparations  of  such  drugs,  &c.,  as  are  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prescriptions  authorized  by  the  pharmacopoeia. 
In  the  latter  sense,  modem  usage  tends  to  supersede  "  officinal  " 
by  "  official."  The  classical  Lat.  officina  meant  a  workshop, 
manufactory,  laboratory,  and  in  medieval  monastic  Latin  was 
applied  to  a  general  store-room  (see  Du  Cange,  Gloss.,  s.v.); 
it  thus  became  applied  to  a  shop  where  goods  were  sold  rather 
than  a  place  where  things  were  made. 

OQDEN,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Weber  county,  Utah. 
U.S.A.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ogden  and  Weber  rivers,  and 
about  35  m.  N.  of  Salt  Lake  City.    Pop.  (1890)  14,889;  (1900) 
16,313,   of    whom   3302    were    foreign-bom;    (1910    census) 
25,580.    It  Is  served  by  the  Union  Padfic,  the  Southern  Padfic, 
the  Oregon  Short  Line,  and  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  railways. 
It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  about  4300  ft.  in  the  picturesque 
region  of  the  Wasatch  Range,  Ogden  CafVon  and  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.     Ogden  is  in  an  agricultural  and  fruit-growing 
region,  and  gold  and  ulver  are  mined  in  the  vidnity.    It  has 
various  manufactures,  and  the  value  of  the  factory  product 
increased  from  $1,242,314  in  1900  to  $2,997,057  in  1905,  or 
14 X '3%.    Ogden,  which  is  said  to  have  been  named  in  honour 
of  John  Ogden,  a  trapper,  was  laid  out  under  the  direction  of 
Brigham  Yoiug  in  1850,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  next  year ; 
in  x86x  it  received  a  new  charter,  but  since  1898  it  has  been 
govemed  under  a  general  law  of  the  state. 

OGDENSBURO.  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  St  Lawrence 
county.  New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  the  St  Lawrence  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oswcgatchie,  140  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Syracuse,  New 
York.  Pop.  (1890)  xx,662;  (X900)  X2,633,  of  whom  3222  were 
foreign-bom;  (1910  census)  15.933-  ^^  «  served  by  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  and  the  Rutland  railways,  and 
by  several  lake  and  river  steamboat  lines  connecting  with  pons 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  dty  being  at  the  head  of  lake  navigation 
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OQ  the  St  Lawrence.  Steam  ferries  connect  Ogdensbuig  with 
Prcscott,  Ontario.  The  dty  is  the  seat  of  the  St  Lawrence  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  (1890)^  and  has  a  United  States  Customs 
House  and  a  state  armoury.  The  dty  became  the  see  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  in  1873,  and  here  Edgar  Philip  Wadhams  (181 7- 
1891}  laboured  as  bi^p  in  1872-2 891.  It  is  the  port  of  entry 
of  the  Oswi^;atchie  customs  district,  and  has  an  extensive 
commerce,  particularly  in  lumber  and  grain.  The  dty  has 
various  manufactures,  including  lumber,  flour,  wooden-ware, 
brass-waie,  silks,  woollens  and  dothing.  The  value  of  the 
factory  products  increased  from  $2,260,889  in  1900  to  $3,057,271 
in  1905,  or  35*2%.  The  site  of  Ogdcnsburg  was  occupied  in 
Z749  by  the  Indian  settlement  of  La  Presentation,  founded  by 
the  Abb£  Francis  Piquet  (i 708-1 781)  for  the  Christian  converts 
of  the  Iroquois.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence 
the  British  buflt  here  Fort  Presentation,  which  they  hdd  until 
1796,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Jay  Treaty, 
the  garrison  was  withdrawn.  Abraham  Ogden  (1743-1798), 
a  prominent  New  Jersey  lawyer,  bought  land  here,  and  the 
s^tlement  which  grew  up  around  the  fort  was  named  Ogdcnsburg. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  War  of  181 2  it  was  an  important 
point  on  the  Amoican  line  of  defence.  On  the  4th  of  October 
x8i2  Cbkmel  Lethbridge,  with  about  750  men,  prepared  to 
attack  Ogdensburg  but  was  driven  off  by  American  troops 
under  General  Jacob  Brown.  On  the  22nd  of  February  1813 
both  fort  and  village  were  captured  and  partially  destroyed 
by  the  Britoh.  During  the  Canadian  rising  of  183  7-1 838 
C^ensburg  became  a  rendezvous  of  the  insurgents.  Ogdcnsburg 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  x8i8,  and  was  chartered  as  a 
dty  in  1868. 

06EB  (probably  an  English  corruption  of  Fr.  ogive,  a  diagonal 
groin  rib,  being  a  moulding  commonly  employed;  equivalents 
m  other  languages  are  Lat.  cyma-reversa,  Ital.  gola,  Fr.  cyniaisef 
Cer.  Kekncisten),  a  term  given  in  architecture  to  a  moulding 
of  a  double  curvature,  convex  and  concave,  in  which  the  former 
is  the  uppermost  (see  Moulding).  The  name  "  ogee-arch  " 
is  often  applied  to  an  arch  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  con- 
trasted ogees  (see  Arch). 

OGIER  THB  DANE,  a  hero  of  romance,  who  is  identified  with 
the  Prankish  warrior  Autchar  (Autgarius,  Auctarius,  Otgarius, 
O^erios)  of  (he  old  chroniclers.  In  771  or  772  Autchar  accom- 
panied Gerberga,  widow  of  Carloman,  Charlemagne's  brother, 
and  her  children  to  the  court  of  Desideritis,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
«tth  whom  he  marched  against  Rome.  In  773  he  submitted 
to  Charles  at  Verona.  He  finally  entered  the  cloister  of  St  Faro 
at  Meauz,  and  Mabillon  {Acla  SS.  ord.  St  Benedicti,  Paris,  1677) 
has  left  a  description  of  his  monument  there,  which  had  figures 
of  Ogier  and  his  friend  Benedict  or  Bcnott,  with  smaller  images 
of  Roland  and  la  belle  Aude  and  other  Carolingian  personages. 
In  the  chronicle  of  the  Pscudo  Turpin  it  is  stated  that  innumer- 
able cantifenae  were  current  on  the  subject  of  Ogier,  and  his 
deeds  were  probably  sung  in  German  as  well  as  in  French.  The 
Ogier  of  romance  may  be  definitely  assodatcd  with  the  flight 
of  Gerberga  and  her  children  to  Lombardy,  but  it  is  not  safe 
to  assume  that  the  other  scattered  references  all  relate  to  the 
same  individual.  Colour  is  lent  to  the  theory  of  his  Bavarian 
irigin  by  the  fact  that  he,  with  Duke  Naimes  of  Bavaria,  led 
the  Bavarian  contingent  to  battle  at  Roncesvaux. 

In  the  romances  of  the  Carolingian  cycle  he  is,  on  account 
of  his  revolt  against  Charlemagne,  placed  in  the  family  of  Doon 
de  Mayence.  being  the  son  of  Gaufrey  de  "  Dannemarche." 
The  Em/ancet  Ogier  of  Aden^  le  Rois,  and  the  Ckevalerie  Ogier 
de  Dtmnemarche  of  Raimbert  de  Paris,  are  doubtless  based  on 
earlier  chansons.  The  Ckevalerie  is  divided  into  twelve  songs  or 
brsjicbes.  Ogier,  who  was  the  hostage  for  his  father  at  Charle- 
aagnc's  court,  fell  into  disgrace,  but  regained  the  emperor's 
favour  by  his  exploits  in  Italy.  One  Easter  at  the  court  of  Laon, 
however,  his  son  Balduinet  was  slain  by  Charlemagne's  son, 
Chariot,  with  a  chess-board  (d.  the  inddent  of  Renaud  and 
Bcrtholais  tn  the  Quatre  Pils  Aymon).  Ogier  in  his  rage  slays 
the  queen's  nephew  Loher.  and  would  have  slain  Chariemagne 
faimsdl  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  knights,  who  connived 


at  his  flight  to  Lombardy.  In  his  stronghold  of  Castelfort  he 
resisted  the  imperial  forces  for  seven  years,  but  was  at  last  taken 
prisoner  by  Turpin,  who  incarcerated  him  at  Rdms,  while  his 
horse  Broiefort,  the  sharer  of  his  exploits,  was  made  to  draw 
stones  at  Meaux.  He  was  eventually  released  to  fight  the 
Saracen  chief  Br6hus  or  Braihier,  whose  armies  had  ravaged 
France,  and  who  had  defied  Charlemagne  to  single  combat. 
Ogier  only  consented  to  fight  after  the  surrender  of  Chariot, 
but  the  prince  was  saved  from  his  barbarous  vengeance  by  the 
intervention  of  St  Michael.  The  giant  Br^us,  despite  his 
17  ft.  of  stature,  was  overthrown,  and  Ogier,  after  marrying  an 
English  princess,  the  daughter  of  Angart  (or  Edgard),  king  of 
England,  received  from  Charlemagne  the  fiefs  of  Halnaut  and 
Brabant. 

A  later  romance  in  Alexandrines  (Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Royal  x  5  E  vi.) 
contains  marvels  added  from  Cdtic  romance.  Six  fairies  visit 
his  cradle,  the  sixth,  Morgan  la  Fay,  promising  that  he  shall 
be  her  lover.  He  has  a  conqueror's  career  in  the  East,  and  after 
two  hundred  years  in  the  "  castle  "  of  Avalpn  returns  to  France 
in  the  days  of  King  Philip,  bearing  a  firebrand  on  which  his  life 
depends.  This  he  destroys  when  Philip's  widowed  queen 
wishes  to  marry  him,  and  he  is  again  carried  off  by  Morgan  la 
Fay.  The  prose  romance  printed  at  Paris  in  1498  is  a  version 
of  this  later  poem.  The  fairy  dement  is  prominent  in  the  Italian 
legend  of  Uggieri  U  Danese,  the  most  famous  redaction  being 
the  prose  Libra  dele  bataglie  del  Danese  (Milan,  1498),  and  in  the 
English  Famous  and  renovmed  history  of  Morvine,  son  to  Oger 
Ike  Dane,  translated  by  J.  M.  (London,  161 2).  The  Spanish 
Urgd  was  the  hero  of  Lope  de  Vega's  play,  the  Marques  de 
Mantua.  Ogier  occupies  the  third  branch  of  the  Scandinavian 
Karlamagnus  saga;  his  fight  with  Brunamont  {Enfances  Ogier) 
was  the  subject  of  a  Danish  folk-song;  and  as  Holger  Danske 
he  became  a  Danish  national  hero,  who  fought  against  the 
German  Dietrich  of  Bern  (Theodoric  "  of  Verona  "),  and  was 
invested  with  the  common  tradition  of  the  king  who  sleeps  in 
a  mountain  ready  to  awaken  at  need.  Whether  he  had  originally 
anything  to  do  with  Denmark  seems  doubtful.  The  surname 
le  Danois  has  been  explained  as  a  corruption  of  I'Ardennois  and 
Dannemarche  as  the  marches  of  the  Ardennes. 

Bibliography. — La  Ckevalerie  Oeier  de  Danemarche,  cd.  J.  B. 
Barrois  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1842);  Les  Enfances  Ogier,  ed.  A.  Scheler 
(BrusaeU.  1874) :  Hist.  liU.  de  la  France,  vols.  xx.  and  xxii. ;  G.  Paris, 
Hist.  ^oU.  de  Charlemagne  (Paris,  1856);  L.  Gautier.  Les  EpopUs 
framaises  (2nd  cd.,  1878- 1896);  L.  Fio,  Sagnet  om  Holger  Danske 
(Copenhagen,  1870);  H.  L.  Ward,  Catalogue  of  Romances,  vol.  i. 
pp.  604-610;  C.  Voretzsch,  Ober  die  Sage  von  Ogier  dem  D&nen 
(Halle.  1891);  P.  Paris.  "  Recherches  sur  Ogier  le  Danois,"  Bibl.  de 
I'Ecole  des  Charles,  vol.  iii.;  P.  Raina,  Le  Ortgini  dell'  epopea  francese 
(1884):  Riezlcr,  "Naimes  v.  Baycm  und  Ogier  dcr  D&ne,"  in 
SUzungsberichte  der  phil.  hist.  Classe  der  kl.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.,  voL  iv. 
(Munich,  1892). 

OGILBY.  JOHN  (1600-1676),  British  writer,  was  bom  in  or 
near  Edinburgh  in  November  1600.  His  father  was  a  prisoner 
within  the  rules  of  King's  Bench,  but  by  speculation  the  son 
found  money  to  apprentice  himself  to  a  dancing  master  and  to 
obtain  his  father's  release.  He  accompanied  Thomas  Wentworth, 
earl  of  Strafford,  when  he  went  to  Ireland  as  lord  deputy,  and 
became  tutor  to  his  children.  Strafford  made  him  deputy-master 
of  the  revels,  and  he  built  a  little  theatre  in  St  Werburgh  Street, 
Dublin,  which  was  very  successful.  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  ruined  his  fortunes,  and  in  1646  he  returned  to  England. 
Finding  his  way  to  Cambridge,  he  learned  Latin  from  kindly 
scholars  who  had  been  impressed  by  his  industry.  He  then 
ventured  to  translate  Virgil  into  English  verse  (1649-1650), 
which  brought  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  The  success 
of  this  attempt  encouraged  Ogilby  to  learn  Greek  from  David 
Whitford,  who  was  usher  in  the  school  kept  by  James  Shirley  the 
dramatist.  Homer  kis  Iliads  translated  .  .  .  appeared  in  1660, 
and  in  1665  Homer  kis  Odysses  translated  .  .  .  Anthony  & 
Wood  asserts  that  in  these  undertakings  he  had  the  assistance 
of  Shirley.  At  the  Restoration  Ogilby  received  a  commission 
for  the  "  poetical  part  "  of  the  coronation.  His  properly  was 
destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  but  he  rebuilt  his  house 
in  Whitdriars,  and  set  up  a  printing  press,  from  which  he  issued 
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many  mtgnificent  books,  tlie  most  important  of  which  were  a 

aeries  of  atlases,  with  engravings  and  maps  by  Hollar  and 

others.    He  styled  himself  "  His  Majesty's  Cosmographer  and 

Geographic  Printer."     He  died  in  London  on  the  4th  of 

September  1676. 

Ogilby  also  traoalated  the  fables  of  Aesop,  and  wrote  three  epic 
poems.  Hia  bullry  output  was  ridiculed  by  John  Dryden  in  2£ac- 
rtecknoe  and  by  Alexander  Pope  in  the  Dunctad, 

OOIIiVIE  (or  Ogilby),  JOHN  (c.  isSo-xdis),  English  Jesuit, 
was  bom  in  Scotland  and  educated  mainly  in  Germany,  where 
he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  being  ordained  priest  at  Paris 
in  16 13.  As  an  emissary  of  the  society  he  returned  to  Scotland 
in  this  year  disguised  as  a  soldier,  and  in  October  1614  he  was 
arrested  in  Glasgow.  He  defended  himself  stoutly  when  he  was 
tried  in  Edinburgh,  but  he  was  condemned  to  death  and  was 
hanged  on  the  aSth  of  February  16x5. 

A  True  Rdation  aj  the  Proceedings  against  John  OpMe^  a  Jesuit 
([Edinburgh,  161^  is  usually  attributed  to  Archbishop  Spottiswoode. 
See  also  James  Torbcs.  VE^ise  CfUMiqiu  en  Ecosse:  martyre  de 
Jean  Ogikie  (Paris.  1885);  and  W.  Fort)e»>Leith.  Namims  <ff 
ScoUisk  Catholics  (1885). 

OOILVT,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Scottish  family  of  which 
the  earl  of  Airlie  is  the  head.  The  family  was  probably  descended 
from  a  certain  Gillebride,  earl  of  Angus,  who  received  lands  from 
William  the  Lion.  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy  (d.  1440)  of  Lintrathen, 
lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland  from  1425  to  1431,  was  the  son 
of  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy  of  Wester  Powrie  and  Auchterhouse,  a 
man,  says  Andrew  of  Wyntoun,  "stout  and  manfull,  bauld 
and  wycht,"  who  was  killed  in  1392.  He  buflt  a  castle  at  Airlie 
in  Forfarshire,  and  left  two  sons.  The  elder  of  these.  Sir  John 
Ogilvy  (d.  e.  1484),  was  the  father  of  Sir  James  Ogilvy  (c.  1430-c. 
1 504)*  ^bo  ^"f^  made  a  lord  of  parliament  in  1491;  and  the 
younger,  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of 
Findlater.  The  earldom  of  Findlater,  bestowed  on  James 
Ogilvy,  Lord  Ogilvy  of  Deskford,  in  1638,  was  united  in  1711 
with  the  earldom  of  Seafield  and  became  dormant  after  the 
death  of  James  Ogilvy,  the  7th  earl,  in  October  181  x  (see  Sea- 
yield,  Easis  or). 

Sir  James  Ogilv/s  descendant,  James  Ogilvy,  5th  Lord 
Ogilvy  of  Airlie  (c.  X54X-1606),  a  son  of  James  Ogilvy,  master 
of  Og^vy,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1547,  took  a 
leading  port  in  Scottish  politics  during  the  reigns  of  Mary  and 
of  Jsimes  VI.  His  grandson,  James  Qgilvy  (c.  1593-1666),  was 
created  earl  of  Airlie  by  Charles  I.  at  York  in  1639.  A  loyal 
partisan  of  the  king,  he  joined  Montrose  in  Scotland  in  1644  and 
was  one  of  the  royalist  leaders  at  the  battle  of  Kilsyth.  The 
destruction  of  the  earl's  castles  of  Airiie  and  of  Forther  in  1640 
by  the  earl  of  Argyll,  who  "  left  him  not  in  all  his  lands  a  cock 
to  crow  day,"  gave  rise  to  the  song  "  The  bonny  house  o'Airlie." 
His  eldest  son,  James,  the  2nd  earl  {c.  16x5-^.  1704)  also  fought 
among  the  royalists  in  Scotland;  in  1644  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
but  he  was  released  in  the  following  year  as  a  consequence  of 
Montrose's  victory  at  Kilsyth.  He  was  again  a  prisoner  after 
the  battle  of  Phillphaugh  and  was  sentenced  to  death  in  1646, 
but  he  escaped  from  his  captivity  at  St  Andrews  and  was  after- 
wards pardoned.  Serving  with  the  Scots  against  Cromwell 
he  becajne  a  prisoner  for  the  third  time  in  1651,  and  was  in  the 
Tower  of  London  during  most  of  the  years  of  the  Commonwealth. 
He  was  a  fairly  prominent  man  under  Charies  II.  and  James 
11.,  and  in  1689  he  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  William  of 
Orange.  This  earl's  grandson,  James  Ogilvy  (d.  1731),  took  part 
in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  17x5  and  was  attainted;  consequently 
on  his  father's  death  in  17x7  he  was  not  allowed  to  succeed 
to  the  earldom,  although  he  was  pardoned  in  1725.  When  he 
died  his  brother  John  (d.  1761)  became  earl  dejurCt  and  John's 
son  David  (17 25-1803)  joined  the  standard  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  in  1745.  He  was  attainted,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the 
prince  at  CuUoden  escaped  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  afterwards 
serving  in  the  French  army,  where  he  commanded  "  U  regimext 
Ogilvy "  and  was  known  as" le  bd  Ecossais."  In  1778  he  was 
pardoned  and  was  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  his  family 
became  extinct  when  his  son  David  died  unmarried  in  April 
i8xa.    After  this  event  David's  a>usin,  another  David  Ogilvy 


(i  785-1 849),  dairoed  the  earldom.  He  asserted  that  he  was 
unaffected  by  the  two  attainders,  but  the  House  of  Lords  decided 
that  these  barred  his  succession;  however,  in  1826  the  attainders 
were  reversed  by  act  of  parliament  and  David  became  6ifa 
earl  of  Airlie.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  August  1849  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  David  Graham  Drummond  Ogilvy  (1826- 
x88i),  who  was  a  Scottish  representative  peer  for  over  thirty 
years.  The  latter's  son,  David  Stanley  William  Drummond 
Ogilvy,  the  8th  earl  (1856-1900),  served  in  Egypt  in  1882  and 
X885,  and  was  killed  on  the  xith  of  June  1900  during  the  Boer 
War  while  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  the  1 2th  Lancers.  His 
titles  then  passed  to  his  son,  David  Lytilph  Gore  Wolseley 
Ogilvy,  the  9th  earl  (b.  1893). 

A  word  may  be  said  about  other  noteworthy  members  of  the 
Ogilvy  family.  John  Ogilvy,  called  Powrie  Ogilvy,  was  a 
political  adventurer  who  professed  to  serve  King  James  VI. 
as  a  spy  and  who  certainly  served  William  Cecil  in  this  capacity. 
Mariota  Ogilvy  (d.  1575)  was  the  mistress  of  Cardinal  Beaton. 
Sir  George  Ogilvy  (d.  1663),  a  supporter  of  Charles  I.  during 
the  struggle  with  the  Covenanters,  was  created  a  peer  as  lord 
of  Banff  in  X642;  this  dignity  became  dormant,  or  extinct, 
on  the  death  of  his  descendant,  William  Ogilvy,  the  8th  lord, 
in  June  1S03.  Sir  George  Ogilvy  of  Barras  (d.  c.  1679)  defended 
Dunnottar  Castle  against  Cromwell  in  1651  and  1652,  and  was 
instrumental  m  preventing  the  regalia  of  Scotland  from  falling 
into  his  hands;  in  x66o  he  was  created  a  baronet,  the  title 
becoming  extinct  in  1837. 

See  Sir  R.  Douglas,  Peerage  of  Scotland,  new  ed.  by  Sir  J.  B.  Paul 
(1904  foL). 

OQIVB  (a  French  term,  of  which  the  origin  is  obscure;  auge, 
trough,  from  Lat.  augere,  to  increase,  and  an  Arabic  astrological 
word  for  the  "  highest  point."  have  been  suggested  as  derivations), 
a  term  applied  in  architecture  to  the  diagonal  ribs  of  a  vault. 
In  France  the  name  is  generally  given  to  the  pointed  arch, 
which  has  resulted  in  its  acceptance  as  a  title  for  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, there  often  called  "  U  siyU  ogival." 

OOLETHORPB,    JAMES    EDWARD    (1696-X785),     Engliih 
general  and  philanthropist,  the  founder  of  the  state  of  Georgia, 
was  bom  in  London -on  the  21st  of  December  1696,  the  son  of 
Sir  Theophiltis  Oglethorpe  (X650-X702)  of  Westbrook  Place, 
Godalming,  Surrey.   He  entered  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
in  X714,  but  in  the  same  year  joined  the  army  of  Prince  Eugene.' 
Through  the  recommendation  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  he 
became  aide-de-camp  to  the  prince,  and  he  served  with  distinction 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Ttirks,  1716-17,  more  especiallj'  at 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Belgrade.    After  his  return  to  England 
he  was  -in  1722  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Haslemere. 
He  devoted  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  circum- 
stances of  poor  debtors  in  London  prisons;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  an  asylum  for  persons  who  had  become  insolvent, 
and  for  oppressed  Protestants  on  the  continent,  he  projected 
the  settlement  of  a  colony  in  America  between  Carolina  and 
Florida  (see  Georgia).    In  1745  Oglethorpe  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  major-general.    His  conduct  in  connexion  with  the 
Scottish  rebellion  of  that  year  was  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  court- 
martial,  but  he  was  acquitted.    In  1765  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  generaL    He  died  at  Cranham  Hall,  Essex,  on  the  1st  of 
July  1785. 

Sir  Theophilus  Oglethorpe,  the  father,  had  four  tons  and  four 
daughters,  James  Edward  bcin^  the  youngest  son,  and  another 
James  (b.  1688)  having  died  in  infancy.  Of  the  daughters,  Anne 
Henrietta  (b.  1680-1683).  Eleanor  (b.  1684)  and  Frances  Charlotte 
(BoUngbroke's  "  Fanny  Oglethorpe  ")  may  be  specified  a»  having 
played  rather  curious  parts  in  the  Jacobitlsm  of  the  time;  thoir 
careers  are  described  in  the  essay  on  "  Queen  Ottlethorpe  "  bv  M  is>& 
A.  Shield  and  A.  Lang,  in  the  latter's  Historical  Mysteries  (i904)« 

OQOW&  one  of  the  largest  of  the  African  rivers  of  the  second 
dass,  rising  in  3*  S.  in  the  highlands  known  as  the  Crystal  range, 
and  6owing  N.W.  and  W.  to  the  Atlantic,  a  little  south  of  the 
equator, and  some  400  m.  following  the  coast,  north  of  the  mouth 
'of  the  Congo.  Its  course,  estimated  at  750  m.,  lies  wholly  v  ithin 
the  colony  of  Gabun,  French  Congo.  In  spite  of  its  considerable 
size,  the  river  is  of  comparatively  little  use  for  navigatioxx. 
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npids  oofistantly  occar  as  it  descends  the  taccessive  steps  of  the 
iotoior  tablelands.  The  prindpal  obstructions  are  the  falls  of 
Dome,  in  13*  E.;  Bunji,  in  xa**  35^;  Chengwe,  in  X2^  16';  Bou£, 
in  z  I*  53';  and  the  rapids  formed  in  the  passes  by  which  it  breaks 
thcoQ^  the  outer  chains  of  the  mountainous  zone,  between  zo}^ 
and  zxf*  £.  In  its  lower  coarse  the  river  passes  through  a 
hnwt  Tine  region  in  which  it  sends  off  secondary  channels. 
These  rhannrls,  before  reuniting  with  the  main  stream,  traverse 
a  series  of  lakes,  one  north,  the  other  south,  of  the  river.  These 
hkts  auie  natural  regulators  of  the  river  when  in  flood.  The 
OgDwe  has  a  large  number  of  tributaries,  espedaUy  in  its  upper 
course,  but  of  these  few  are  navigable.  The  most  important  are 
the  Lolo,  which  joins  on  the  south  bank  in  is*  so^  £.,  and  the 
I vindo,  which  enters  the  Ogow6  a  few  mile»  lower  down.  Below 
the  Ivindo  the  largest  tributaries  are  the  Ofow£,  400  yds.  wide 
at  its  mouth  (iz*  4/  E.)»  but  unnavigable  except  in  the  rains, 
and  the  Npinye,  the  largest  southern  tributary,  navigable  for 
60  m.  to  the  Samba  or  £ug6nie  Falls.  Apart  from  the  narrow 
coast  plain  the  whole  region  of  the  lower  Ogow6  is  densely 
iorcstecL  It  is  fairly  thiddy  populated  by  Bantu  tribes  who 
have  ciigiated  from  the  interior.  The  fauna  includes  the  gorilla 
and  chimpanzee. 

The  Ogow£  rises  In  March  and  April,  and  again  in  October  and 
November;  it  is  navigable  for  steamers  in  its  low-water  condition 
as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Ngunye.  At  flood  time  the  river 
can  be  ascended  by  steamers  for  a  distance  of  335  m,  to  a  i^ce 
called  N*Jole.  The  first  person  to  explore  the  valley  of  the 
OgowiS  was  Paul  du  Chaillu,  who  travelled  in  the  country  during 
1S57-1859.  The  extent  of  the  delta  and  the  immense  volume 
of  water  carried  by  the  river  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  it  must 
dther  be  a  bifurcation  of  the  Congo  or  one  of  the  leading  rivers  of 
Africa.  However,  in  z88a  Savorgnan  de  Brazza  (the  founder  of 
French  Congo)  reached  the  sources  of  the  river  in  a  rugged,  sandy 
and  almost  treeless  plateau,  which  forms  the  watershed  between 
its  basin  and  that  of  the  Congo,  whose  main  stream  is  only  Z40  m. 
<fetant.  Since  that  time  the  basin  of  the  Ogow£  has  been  fully 
ezpioied  by  French  travdlezs. 

ogre;  the  name  in  fairy  tales  and  folk-lore  of  a  malignant 
monstrous  giant  who  lives  on  human  flesh.  The  word  is  Frendi, 
and  occurs  first  in  Charles  Perrault's  HisUnres  ou  conies  du 
Umps  ^si  (1697).  The  first  Engh'sh  use  is  in  the  translation  of 
a  French  version  of  the  Arabian  Nights  in  z  7 13,  where  it  is  spdled 
JbfTtf.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  connect  the  word  with 
C/fri,  the  radal  name  of  the  Magyars  or  Hungarians,  but  it  is 
gEBezafly  accepted  that  it  was  adapted  into  French  from  the 
0.  Span,  kuercot  kuergo,  uergo,  cognate  with  Ital.  orco,  ix.  Orcus, 
the  Latin  god  of  the  dead  and  the  infernal  regions  (see  Pluto), 
who  ia  Romanrf  folk-lore  became  a  man-eating  demon  of  the 
woods. 

OGYGES,  or  Ogygus,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  first  king  of 
Thebes.  During  his  reign  a  great  flood,  called  the  Ogygian 
deluge,  was  said  to  have  overwhelmed  the  land.  Similar  legends 
were  current  in  Attica  and  Phrygia.  Ogyges  is  variously 
described  as  a  Boeotian  autochthon,  as  the  son  of  Cadmus,  or 
^  Poseidon. 

VEAQAM,  THOMAS  O'HAOAll,  zsT  Bason  (z8z2-z885),  lord 
cfaanc^lor  of  Irdand,  was  bom  at  Bdfast,  on  the  39th  of  May 
x8i2.  He  was  educated  at  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  and 
vas  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1836.  In  1840  he  removed  to  Dublin, 
vhere  he  appeared  for  the  repeal  party  in  many  political  trials. 
His  advocacy  of  a  continuance  of  the  union  with  England, 
aad  his  appointment  as  solidtor-general  for  Ireland  in  x86z  and 
attorney-general  in  the  following  year,  lost  him  the  support  of 
the  Nationalist  party,  but  he  was  returned  to  parliament  as 
■ember  for  Tralce  in  Z863.  In  Z865  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of 
coomon  pleas,  and  in  x868  became  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  in 
Gladstone's  fiist  ministry.  He  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  to 
bold  the  chancdlor^ip  since  the  reign  of  James  II.,  an  act 
thromog  open  the  office  to  Roman  Catholics  having  been  passed 
a  1867.  In  Z870  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  held  ofiice  until 
the  resignation  of  the  ministry  in  X874.  Inz88o  he  again  became 
brd  ckaaceUor  on  Ghdstone'a  return  V)  pffioe,  but  resigned  in 


z88z.  He  died  in  London  on  the  ist  of  February  z88s,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  ddest  son,  Thomas  Towneley  (1878-1900), 
and  then  by  another  son,  Maurice  Herbert  Towndey  (b.  1882). 

O'HIGGim,  BERNARDO  (z778>z843),  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  in  the  Chilean  struggle  for  independence  and  head  of 
the  first  permanent  national  government,  was  a  natural  son  of 
the  Irishman  AmbrosioO'Higgins,  governor  of  Chile  (X788-Z796), 
and  was  bom  at  Chilian  on  the  aoth  of  August  1778.  He  was 
educated  in  England,  and  after  a  visit  to  Spain  he  lived  quietly 
on  his  estate  in  Chile  till  the  revolution  broke  out.  Joining  the 
nationalist  party  led  by  Martinez  de  Rozas,  he  distinguished 
himsdf  in  the  eariy  fighting  against  the  royalist  troops  despatched 
from  Peru,  and  was  appointed  in  November  z8z3  to  supersede 
J.  M.  Carrera  in  command  of  the  patriot  forces.  The  rivalry  that 
ensued,  in  spite  of  O'Higgins's  generous  offer  to  serve  under 
Carrera,  eventually  resulted  in  O'Higgins  being  isolated  and 
overwhdmed  with  the  bulk  of  the  Chilean  forces  at  Rancagua 
In  18x4.  O'Higgins  with  most  of  the  patriots  fled  across  the 
Andes  to  Mendoza,  where  Jos£  de  San  Martin  (q.v.)  was  prepar- 
ing a  force  for  the  liberation  of  Chile.  San  Martin  espoused 
O'Higgins's  part  against  Carrera,  and  O'Higgins,  recognizing  the 
superior  ability  and  experience  of  San  Martin,  readily  consented 
to  serve  as  his  subordinate.  The  loyalty  and  energy  with  which 
he  acted  under  San  Martin  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  liberating  army,  to  its  transportation  over  the  Andes, 
and  to  the  defeat  of  the  royah'sts  at  Chacabuco  (1817)  and  Maipo 
(z8z8).  After  the  battle  of  Chacabuco  O'Higgins  was  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  Chile,  and  he  ruled  the  country  firmly 
and  wdl,  maintaining  the  close  connexion  with  the  Argentine, 
co-operating  loyally  with  San  Martin  in  the  preparation  of  the 
force  for  the  invasion  of  Peru,  and  seeking,  as  far  as  the  confusion 
and  embarrassments  of  the  time  allowed,  to  improve  the  wdfare 
of  the  people.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  supremacy 
in  Peru  had  freed  the  Chileans  from  fear  of  attack,  an  agitation 
set  in  for  constitutional  government,  O'Higgjns  at  first  tried 
to  maintain  his  position  by  calling  a  congress  and  obtaining  a 
constitution  which  invested  him  with  dictatorial  powers.  But 
popular  discontent  grew  in  force;  risings  took  place  in  Concepdon 
and  Coquimbo,  and  on  the  38th  of  January  1823  O'Higgins 
was  finally  patriotic  enough  to  resign  his  post  of  director-general, 
without  attempting  to  retain  it  by  force.  He  retired  to  Peru, 
where  he  was  granted  an  estate  and  lived  quietly  till  his  death  on 
the  34th  of  October  z843. 

See  B.  Vicufla  Machcnna,  Vida  de  (yHi^ins  (Santiago.  1882), 
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1888),  and  J.  B.  Suarez,  Rastos  biogr4ftcos  de  nombres  notables  de 
OOf  (Valparaiso,  X886). 

OHIO,  a  north  central  state  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
lying  between  latitudes  38^  37'  and  4z*  57'  N.  and  between 
longitudes  80^  34'  and  84^  49'  W.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Michigan 
and  Lake  Erie,  £.  by  Pennsylvania  and  by  the  Ohio  river  which 
separates  it  from  West  Virginia,  S.  by  the  Ohio  river  which 
separates  it  from  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  W.  by 
Indiana.  The  total  area  is  4Z,040  sq.  m.,  300  sq.  m.  bdng  water 
surface. 

Physicgrapky.^-Tht  state  lies  on  the  borderland  between 
the  Prairie  Plains  and  the  Alleghany  Plateau.  The  disturbances 
among  the  underlying  rocks  of  Ohio  have  been  slight,  and 
originally  the  surface  was  a  plain  only  slightly  undulating; 
stream  dissection  changed  the  region  to  one  of  numberless  hills 
and  valleys;  glacial  diiift  then  filled  up  the  valleys  over  large 
broken  areas,  forming  the  remarkably  levd  till  plains  of  north- 
western Ohio;  but  at  the  same  time  other  areas  were  broken  by 
the  uneven  distribution  of  the  drift,  and  south-eastem  Ohio, 
which  was  ungladated,  retains  its  rugged  hilly  character,  gradu- 
ally merging  with  the  typical  plateau  country  farther  S.E.  The 
average  devation  of  the  state  above  the  sea  is  about  850  ft., 
but  extremes  vary  from  435  ft.  at  the  confluence  of  the  Great 
Miami  and  Ohio  rivers  in  the  S.W.  comer  to  Z540  ft.  on  the 
summit  of  Hogues  Hill  about  x)  m.  £.  of  Belief ontaiue  in  the 
west  central  part. 
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was  cfiacovcrcd  in  the  N.W.  in  1S84;  !n  1883  the  ootpnt  was  only 
47,633  barrels,  four  yean  later  it  was  5,022,633  barrels,  and  in 
1S96  it  was  33,041,169  barrels,  or  39%  m  the  total  output  in  the 


United  States.  For  the  next  ten  vears,  however,  there  was  a  decrease, 
and  in  1908  the  output  had  fallen  to  10,858,707  barrels,  of  which 
6.748.670  barrels  (valued  at  $6,861,885)  was  obuined  in  the  Lima 
district,  4,109.9^  barrets  (valued  at  $7^15.667}  from  the  south- 
cast  distnct,  attdi86  barrds  (valued  at  l9;$o),  suitable  for  lubricat- 
ing purposes,  from  the  Meoca-Belden  district  in  Trumbull  and 
L«rain  counties.  Natural  gas  abounds  in  the  eastern,  central  and 
north-western  parts  of  the  state.  That  in  the  E.  was  first  used 
in  1866,  the  N.W.  field  was  opened  in  1884,  and  the  central  field 
was  opened  in  1887.  The  value  of  the  state's  yearly  flow  increased 
suadily  from  $100,000  in  1885  to  $5,215,669  in  1889,  decreased 
from  the  latter  year  to  $1,171,777  in  1807,  and  then  increased  to 
$8,244,835  in  i^oR.  Some  of  the  best  nndstone  in  the  United  States 
b  crfitained  from  Cuyahoga  and  Lorain  counties;  it  b  exceptionally 
pure  in  texture  (about  97  %  being  pure  silica),  durable  and  evenly 
oi^oured  Isht  buff,  grey  or  blue  grey.  From  the  Ohio  sandstone 
known  as  Berea  grit  a  very  large  portion  of  the  country's  grindstones 
and  pulpstones  nas  been  obtained;  in  1908  the  value  of  Ohio's 
output  of  these  stones  was  $482,128.  Some  of  the  Berea  grit  b  also 
suiuble  for  maldng  oilstones  and  scythestones.  Although  the  state 
has  a  great  amount  of  limestone,  especially  in  Erie  and  Ottawa 
counties,  its  dall  colour  renders  it  unsuitable  for  most  building 
purposes.  It  is,  however,  much  used  as  a  flux  for  melting  iron 
and  for  making  quick  lixne.  The  quantity  o/t  Portland  cement 
made  in  Ohio  increased  from  57.000  barrds  in  1890  to  563,113 
barrels  in  1902  and  to  1,521,764  barreb  in  1908.  Beds  of  rock 
gypsum  extend  over  an  area  of  150  acres  or  more  in  Ottawa  county. 
Iniere  b  some  iron  ore  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the 
state,  and  the  mining  of  it  was  begun  early  in  the  19th  century: 
but  the  output  decreased  from  254,294  long  tons  in  1889  to  only 
36.585  long  tons  (all  carbonate)  in  1908.  (Jnio,  in  1908,  produced 
3.427,478  barreb  of  salt  valued  at  $864,710.  Other  valuable 
nunerab  are  day  suitable  for  making  pottery,  brick  and  tile  (in 
1908  the  value  of  the  cby  working  proaucts  was  $26,622490)  and 
sand  suiuble  for  making  glass.  The  total  value  of  the  state's 
mineral  products  in  1908  amounted  to' $134409.335. 

l£anujactur€s. — ^The  total  value  of  the  manufactures  increased  from 


industry  b  that  of  iron  and  steeL  Thb  industry  was  establbhed 
near  Youngstown  in  1804.  The  value  of  the  product  increaaed 
from  $65,206,828  in  1800  to  $I38.935>256  in  1900  and  to  $152,859.12^ 
in  1^5.  Foundry  and  machine-^op  products,  consisting  braely  01 
engines,  boilers,  roctal-worldng  machinery,  wood-working  machinery, 
pumping  machinery,  mining  machineiv  and  stoves,  rank  second 
amoug  the  state's  manufactures;  their  value  increased  from 
$43,617,072  in  1890  to  $72,399,632  in  1900,  and  to  $94,507,691  in 
1905.  Flour  and  grist  mill  products  rank  third  in  toe  state;  the 
value  of  the  products  decreased  from  $39468409  in  1890  to 
9i7*390'3fi7  in  1900,  and  then  increased  to  $40,855.^  in  1905. 
Meat  (slaughtering  and  packing)  was  next  in  the  value  oithe  product. 
and  incmsed  from  $20,660,780  in  1900  to  $28,720,044  in  1905. 
Clay  products  rank  fifth  in  the  state;  they  increaaea  in  value  from 
$16480.813  in  X900  to  $2^,686,870  in  1905.  Boots  and  shoes  rank 
sixth;  their  value  increased  from  $8480,728  in  1890  to  $17,920,854 
in  1900  and  to  $25,140,220  in  1905.  (Xner  leading  manufactures  are 
malt  liquors  ($21,620,794  in  1905),  railway  rolling-stock  consbting 
lantdy  of  cars  ($21428,227).  men's  clothing  ($18,496,173),  pbning 
mill  products  ($17,725,711).  caniages  and  wagons  ($16,096,125), 
distilled  liooors  (1 13.976.523).  rubber  and  elastu:  goods  ($15,963,603), 


($11,791,223),  electrical  machinery,  apparatus'  and  supplies 
($11,019,335).  paper  and  wood  pulp  ($io;96i.S37)  and  refined 
petroleum  ($10,948,864). 

Ihe  great  manufacturing  centres  are  Clevebnd,  Gncinnati, 
Youngstown,  Toledo,  Columbus,  Dayton  and  Akron,  and  in  1905 
the  value  of  the  products  of  these  dties  amounted  to  56-7%  <» 
that  for  the  entire  state.  A  large  portion  of  the  iron  and  steel  b 
manufactured  in  Clevebnd.  Youngstown,  Steubenville,  Bellaire, 
Lorain  and  fronton.  Most  of  the  automobiles  are  manufactured 
in  Cleveland:  most  of  the  cash  registers  and  cakubting  machines 
in  Dayton;  most  of  the  rubber  and  elastic  goods  in  Akron;  neariy 
one-half  of  the  liquors  and  about  three-fourths  of  the  men's  clothing 
in  Cincinnati.  East  Liverpool  leads  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery: 
Toledo  in  flour  and  grist  mill  products;  Springfield  in  agricultural 
implements;  (Tindnnatt  and  Columbus  in  boots  and  shoes;  Cleve- 
land in  women's  clothing. 

Transfortation  and  Commerce. — The  most  important  natural 
means  01  transportation  are  the  Ohio  river  on  the  S.  border  and  Lake 

'The  statistics  of  1905  were  taken  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Census  oureau.  but  products  other  than  those  of  the 
factory  tystcm,  such,  for  exampb,  as  those  of  the  hand  trades,  were 
cartpded. 


Erie  on  the  N.  border."'  One  of  the  first  great  public  improvements 
made  within  the  state  was  the  connexion  of  these  waterways  by 
two  canals— the  Ohio  &  Erie  Canal  from  Clevebnd  to  Portsmouth, 
and  the  Mbmi  &  Erie  C^anal  from  Toledo  to  Cincinnati.  The  Ohio  & 
Erie  was  opened  throughout  its  entire  length  (309  m.)  in  1832.  The 
Mbmi  &  E!rie  was  completed  from  Middletown  to  Cincinnati  in  1827 ; 
in  1845  it  was  opened  to  the  bke  (250  m.  from  Cincinnati).  The 
national  government  began  in  1825  to  extend  the  National  Road 
across  Ohio  from  Bridgeport,  opposite  Wheeling,  West  Virginb. 
through  Zanesvilb  and  Columbus,  and  completed  it  to  Springfield 
in  1837.  Before  the  completion  of  the  Mbmi  ft  Erie  Canal  to  Toledo, 
the  building  of  railways  was  begun  in  thb  resion,  and  in  1836  a 
railway  was  oompletea  from  that  dty  to  Adrian,  Michigan.  By 
the  dose  of  1850  the  railway  mileage  had  increased  to  5^5  m., 
and  for  the  next  forty  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  Civil  War 
period,  more  than  2000  m.  of  railways  were  built  during  each  decade. 
At  the  dose  of  1908  there  was  a  total  mileage  <tf  9,300*45  m.  Among 
the  railways  are  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the 
New  York.  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  the  Httsbuiigh.  Cindnnati,  Chicago 
ft  St  Louis  (Pennsylvanb),  the  Pittsburgh,  Ft.  Wayne  ft  Chicago 
(Pennsylvanb).  the  Nypano  (Erie),  the  Wheeling  ft  Lake  Erie,  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  ft  Dayton,  the  Detroit,  Toledo  ft  Ironton, 
and  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  As  the  building  of  steam  railways 
lessened,  the  building  of  suburban  and  interurban  electric  railways 
was  bemin,  and  systems  of  these  railways  have  been  rapidly  extended 
until  au  the  more  populous  districts  are  connected  by  them. 

Ohio  has  six  poets  of  entry.  They  are  Clevebnd,  Tobdo,  San- 
dusky, Cindnnati,  Columbus  and  Dayton,  and  the  value  of  the  f  ordgn 
commerce  passing  through  these  in  1909  amounted  to  $948^,974 
in  imports  (more  than  one-half  to  Clevebnd)  and  $10,930,003  in 
exports  (nearly  eight-ninths  from  Clevebnd).  Of  far  greater  volume 
than  the  foreign  commerce  b  the  domestic  tnde  in  cool,  iron,  lumber, 
ftc,  largely  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Population. — ^llie  popuUtion  of  Ohio  in  the  various  census 
years  wis:  (x8oo)  45,365;  (1810)  230,760;  (1820)  581434; 
(1830)  937,903;  (1*40)  i»Si9,467;  (1850)  1,980,329;  (i860) 
2,339tS";  (1870)  3,665,260;  (x88o)  3,198,062;  (1890) 
3,672,316;  (1900)  4,157,545;  O9X0)  4,767,121.  In  1900  and 
19x0  it  ranked  fourth  in  popuUtion  among  the  states.  Of  the 
total  popubtion  in  1900,  4,060,204  or  97'6%  were  white  and 
97,341  were  coloured  (96,901  negroes,  37X  Chinese,  27  Japanese 
and  43  Indians).  Of  the  same  total  3,698,8x1  or  88*9%  were 
native-bom  and  458,734  were  foreign-born;  93*8%  of  the 
foreign-bom  consbted  of  the  following:  204,160  natives  of 
Germany,  65,553  of  Great  Britain,  55,018  of  Ircbnd,  22,767 
of  Canada  (19,864  English  Canadian),  16,822  of  Poland,  X5,x3i 
of  Bohemia,  11,575  of  Austria  and  xx,32x  of  Italy.  In  X906 
there  were  x, 742,873  communicants  of  different  religious  de- 
nominations, over  one-third  bdng  Roman  Catholics  and  about 
one-fifth  Methodbts.  From  1890  to  X900  the  urban  popubtion 
(i.€.  popubtion  of  incorporated  places  having  4000  inhabiiants 
or  more)  Increased  from  x,387,884  to  1,864,5x9,  and  the  semi- 
urban  («'.«.  population  of  incorporated  pbces  having  less  than 
4000  inhabitants)  increased  from  458,033  to  549,74x,  but  the 
rural  {i.t.  popubtion  outside  of  incorporated  places)  decreased 
from  x,826,4X2  to  1,743,285.  The  brgest  dties  are  Qevebnd, 
Cindnnati,  (>)lumbus  (the  capital),  Tol^o,  Dayton,  Youngstown, 
Akron,  Canton,  Spring6dd,  Hamilton,  Lioaa  and  Zanesville. 

Administration. — Ohio  is  governed  under  the  constitution  of 
X85X  as  amended  in  X875, 1883, 1885, 1902,  X903,  and  X905.  An, 
amendment  may  be  proposed  at  any  time  by  either  branch  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  if  after  being  approved  by  three-fifths  of 
the  members  of  both  branches  it  b  abo  approved  at  a  general 
dection  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  the  question  it  b  declared 
adopted;  a  constitutional  convention  may  be  called  after  a 
favourable  two-thirds  vote  of  the  membeis  of  each  branch  of 
the  Assembly  and  a  favourable  popubr  vote— a  majority  of  those 
voting  on  the  question;  and  the  question  of  calling  such  a 
convention  must  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  at  least  once 
every  twenty  years.  Under  the  constitution  of  1802  and  185  x 
the  suffrage  was  limited  to  "  white  male "  dtizens  of  the 
United  States,  but  since  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  (1870),  negroes  vote,  thoug}i 
the  constitution  b  unchanged.  Since  1894  women  who  possess 
the  usual  qualifications  required  of  men  may  vote  for  and  be  voted 
for  as  members  of  boards  of  education.  The  constitution  requires 
that  all  elections  be  by  ballot,  and  the  Australian  ballot  system 
was  adopted  in  X89X;  regbtratioi^^b  required  in  dties  having 


>  popiilulaa 


ii,Sea  or  inwc.  Tbe  cxecutlvt  dcpulmcnt 
coniiiu  01  ■  govenior,  ti«itciiu)t-(i»FetDOr,  secretary  ol  aiatc, 
auditor,  tnuurer  md  ■tiorHy-geneial.  Ai  a  tenilt  of  tbc 
dispute  belwwn  Govenior  Arthui  SI  CUii  and  the  TenitotUl 
IcgulatuJ!*!  tbc  corutltution  ol  1801  cxmTerred  neuLy  all  of  the 
ordiiury  cncutiv?  functioaa  dd  the  legiilalure.  The  governor*a 
control  over  appojntmcnti  was  itrcn^thcDcd  by  the  auutitution 
of  1851  and  by  the  lubscqLCDl  creatioD  of  atatulory  offices, 
boardi  and  comnusaions.  but  the  li^ht  of  veto  vas  not  givea  to 
*'  '"  ''le  ad<q>tlDD  of  the  conitilutkmaJ  ameDdmenti  of 
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Di  in  appropriation  bills, 


by  a 


maiy  pi 


]  it  ia  required  that  the  votes 
M  be  lot  thau  those  given  on 
«  i)  dected  in  November  of 


for  repasaage  in  each  house 

tbe  original  passage.     Tlu 

even-nnmberni  yean  for  a  tens  01  m 

fo-chief  of  the  stated  military  and 

Ibey  an  called  Into  the  service  at  th 

paidoni  and  reprieves  on  the  itc 

board  of  pardons.    If  he  die  in  office, 

oScen  itanding  next  In  succeuion  arc  the  lieutenant-governoc, 

the  pRsident  ol  the  Senate,  and  the  speaker  of  the  House  ol 

Kepreaentalives  in  the  order  named. 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  HoDse  of  Representatives  are 
elected  lor  terms  ol  two  yean;  they  tnuit  be  residents  of  their 
tespective  counties  or  diitiicts  for  one  year  preceding  election, 
unless  absent  on  public  buiineai  of  the  Mate  or  of  tbe  United 
Slate*.  The  ratio  of  repteienUtion  in  the  Senate  la  obtained 
by  dividing  Ihe  total  population  of  the  Mate  by  thirty-five,  tbc 
ratio  in  the  House  by  dividing  Ihe  piqiulation  by  one  bundrcd. 
The  membership  in  each  house,  howevet,  is  (lightly  above  these 

conitilutional  amendment  of  1903  nhich  allows  each  county  at 
least  one  rtpmentative  in  the  Houae  of  RepreseDtsIives.  The 
conitilution  provides  for  a  reapportionment  every  ten  yean 
begionlng  in  1S61.  Biennial  sessions  arc  held  beginning  on  the 
Gnt  Monday  In  January  of  the  even-numbered  yeara.  The 
powers  of  the  two  houses  are  equal  In  every  rcqiect  eicept 
that  Iht  Senate  passes  upon  the  governor's  appointments  and 
tries  impcachDieut  cases  brought  before  It  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  conjtiiution  prohibits  ipedal,  bcal  and 
tetioactive  legislation,  legislation  Impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  and  legislaliaa  levying  a  poll  tax  for  county  or  ttate 
purposes  or  a  tax  on  state,  municipal  and  public  school  bonds 


1  1905),  a 


The  jud 


which  the  legislature  may  contract. 
lidal  department  la  tgio  was  composed  of  a  aupRnte 
court  ot  six  judges,  eight  dtcuit  couns'  of  three  Judges  each, 
ten  districts  (some  with  sub-divisions)  ol  the  csminnn  pleas 
court,  the  superior  court  of  Clndnnali,  probate  cmirts,  courts 
of  insolvency  in  Cuyahoga  and  Hamilton  counties,  juvenile 
courts  (alablished  in  1904),  Justice  of  the  peace  courts  and 
muDicipal  courts.  Under  the  conilitution  of  1801  Judges  wen 
chosen  by  the  legislature,  but  since  1851  they  have  been  elected 
by  direct  popular  vole — the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  being 
chosen  at  large.  They  an  removable  on  complaint  by  a  con- 
current resolution  aKJioved  by  a  two-third*  majority  in  each 
house  of  the  legislature.  The  constiiuiion  provides  that  the 
terms  of  supreme  and  circuit  judges  shall  be  such  even  number 
of  years  not  less  than  six  as  may  be  piescribed  by  tbe  legislature— 
the  statutory  provi^on  is  six  years — that  of  the  Judges  of  the 
common  picas  six  yean,  ibai  of  the  probate  judges  four  years, 

six  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  legislature— the  statutory 
provision  is  six  years — and  that  of  justices  of  the  peace  lucfa 
even  number  of  years  not  exceeding  four  u  may  be  thn* 
ptesctibed— the  slatuloiy  provision  !s  four  years. 

Local  GnvnuwuJ.— -The  county  and  iIk  iDwiuhip  are  the  miti 
of  the  rural,  the  city  and  the  vilLace  the  uniu  of  the  urban  local 
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courts,  prosecutioi  atlomey. 
:Kd  (or  tn  yean:  ai«]  the 
the  board  o(  oHiaiy  viaiton 
*  ■    ■      lally  by  the  piiobate 


or  three  ycara.   Tbt  diic/ township  authority __«  ^. 

s  of  thm  Dembai,  elected  by  popular  vote  lor  two  yeua. 
■late  stnled  by  people  fnni  New  EagUad 
re  beM  m  tbe  early  days,  but  thrir  functions 
md  to  the  tmaleei,  and  by  1810  the  neeiingi 
iHcn  aivvH  up  auDDat  entirely.  The  atber  towoifaap  offidalt  arv 
clerk,  traaurn,  *""wr.  superviur  ef  roaih  justices  at  tha 
c  coflsublca,  boanl  ol  educatkw  and  board  ol  buKh.    Undei 


luv  unwuLuuuji  ui  i«H,  niuiuaini  iiijiwationa  were  eitanuanctt 
by  special  leaislaban.  Tbc  constitutlM  ot  I>81,  however,  piovidcd 
for  a  gcDeral  law.  and  the  Isiilature  in  18^  enacted  a  '^mmnl 
munkapal  corpontwns  act."  the  first  at  its  Und  in  tbe  United^les. 


— .. .- — , , ume  isolated,  each  in  a  •cpantc  cjasa, 

and  tbe  evita  of  inccial  legiiiatioa  were  revived.  Of  tbc  Iwo  chiet 
□tie*,  develaiid  Opder  a  iiiicial  act  proiridiog  for  the  nvtroinent 
U  Cohimbus  and  Tokdo,  alio)  in  I89a-I90>  was  governed  under  the 

inCinc^^ 


in  the  handi  of  tlv  r 


'Suy 


June  1901  decided  that  ptactlcaUy 

""  *"   t  ni  Kniedcy  ar.  f 

™r Ohio  State  R^MTts. . ._  _,. 

Itgi^ture  was  eallid.  and  a  new  munic^  ctxie  «a*  . 
tbe  nod  at  Oclobei  which  went  into  tAtel  in  April  11 
a  betwren  Ihe  Clevdaod  and  Ibe  Cindn 


W3;  it  «a 


tl  ply  la  Cleveland,  a  dty  of  uMm  inhabitants,  and  to 

P  Ih  If  jooo  InbabitanK.    The  code  was  leplacid  by 

tl  of  1009,  which  provided  for  a  bovd  of  control  (some- 

tl  I  under  the  "  federal  plan  "  in  Cleveland.  Columhua 

pi  movable  by  the  mayor)  of  two  municipal  depanmenfa 

-  X  and  public  •afety.  the  fanner  including  puBtic  work* 

ai  id  tbe  latter  poGce,  fire,  charities,  correction  and 

hi  le  mayor's  appolnlnRnta  are  many,  and  are  leldani 

di  the  consent  ol  the  council.    A  municipal  civil  service 

a  three  members  (holding  oOkc  for  three  years)  is  choKa 

b]  ntof  the  boardof  education,  the  president  of  the  city 

a  epraldem  of  the  board  of  sinking  fund  commlsiiaiwn; 

t>  y]  of  these  eonui^sBoiicrs  is  set  by  e«h  dty.    The 

ci  treasurer  aad  aoUdtor  an  elected,  as  under  the 

Jireet  primary  law  was  passed  providing  lot  party 
pi  K  of  all  parties  in  each  district  to  be  hek)  at  Ihe  ame 

ti....  . _./)  and  itece,  befoie  the  same  declion  board,  and  at 

public  expense,  I0  nominate  candidates  lor  township  and  municipal 
offices  and  members  of  the  school  board;  nominationi  to  be  by 
petition  signed  by  at  kast  s  %  of  the  parly  volen  of  Ihe  pdiiic^ 
division,  except  that  lor  Umted  Sutes  senaton  (of  1  %  is  ihe 
minimum.  Tlie  law  does  not  make  the  nominalian  of  candidates 
for  the  United  Slates  Senate  by  this  method  mandatory  nor  such 
choice  binding  upon  the  General  Amembly. 

Xau.— Tbe  property  rfghti  of  huatAnd  and  wife  are  nearly  equal ; 
a  wife  may  hold  her  prooetiy  the  lame  a*  if  single,  and  a  widower 
or  a  widow  is  eatilMtotheusefbrlilc  of  ooc-tbird  of  the  real  ertaie 

her  death.  Among  thegroundson  which  a  divorce  may  be  obtained 
are  adultery,  extreme  crudty.  fraud,  abandonment  for  three  years. 
•TTH  aeglect  o(  duty,  haUtual  drunkenneia,  a  former  emiting 
- — '  -*  -"vofce  without  tbe  Bate  by  one  pany. 


_ .  —  ^ceeding  li« 

I  value,  or  personal  property  not  exceeding  8500  in  value,  is  exem 
Dm  sale  for  the  satisfaction  of  debts. 

In  1908  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  focal  option  in  rennl 
1  the  sale  of  Liloidcadni  liquors,  by  an  election  to  be  called  an 
dtiative  petition,  aigned  by  al  leait  35%  of  Ibe  eleclon  of  a  county. 


_,  ,-_  _-_____-.     . -^ -„t<  charitable  and  penal 
supervised  by  the  board  of  charities  of  va  members 

ds  of  county 
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ta£ramy  directora  cboaen  by  popular  vote;  then  are  hoapitab  for 
tbe  insane  at  Athens,  Columbin,  Dayton,  Cleveland,  Carthage  (10  m. 
from  Cincinnati;  Lonpriew  Hospital),  Maastlion,  Toledo  and  Lima; 
a  hospital  for  epileptics  at  Gallipolia,  opened  in  1893:  instltutioiM 
for  feeble-minded,  for  the  blind  (opened  183^)  and  for  the  deaf 
(opened  1829)  at  Columbui;  a  state  sanatorium  for  tuberculous 
patients  at  Mt.  Vernon  (opened  ISK>9):  an  institution  for  crippled 
and  deformed  diildren  (auuiorixed  in  1907) ;  a  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
OTpbaas'  home  at  Xenia  (orgBLtuMtd  in  1869  by  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Repubiac);  a  home  for  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  their  wives, 
motliers  and  widows,  and  army  nurses  at  Madison  (established  by 
the  Natioaal  Women's  Relief  Corps;  taken  over  by  the  sUte,  1904) : 
and  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homesat  Sandusky  (opened  1888^,  supported 
by  die  state,  vid  at  Dayton,  supported  by  the  United  States.  The 
state  penal  institutioos  are  the  boys'  industrial  achool  near  Lancaster 
(established  in  1854  as  a  Reform  Farm),  the  girls'  industrial  home 
(1869)  at  Rathbooe  near  Delaware,  th6  reformatory  at  Mansfield 
(authorised  1884,  opened  1896)  and  the  penitentiary  at  Columbus 
(1816). 

firf«f«lM»» — Congress  in  1785  set  apart  i  sq.  m.  in  eadi  township 
of  36  sq.  m.  for  the  support  of  education.  The  public  school  system, 
however,  was  not  established  until  1625,  and  then  it  devebpcd  very 
slowly.  The  office  of  state  commissioper  of  common  schools  was 
created  in  1837,  abolished  in  1840  and  revived  in  1843.  Scho(rf 
districts  fall  into  four  classes — dties,  villages,  townships  and  special 
districts— each  of  which  has  its  own  board  of  education  elected  by 
popular  vote.  Laws  passed  in  1877, 1890, 1893  and  1903  have  made 
education  compulsory  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fourteen.  The  school  revenues  are  derived  from  the  sale  and  rental 
of  public  lands  granted  by  Congress,  and  of  the  salt  and  swamp  lands 
devoted  t^  the  state  to  such  purposes,  from  a  uniform  levy  of  one 
mOI  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property  in  the  state,  from  local  levies 
(averaging  7*2  mills  in  township  aistncts  and  10*07  iniU*  ">  separate 
districts  m  1908),  from  <xrtain  fines  and  licences,  and  from  tuition 
fees  paid  by  non-resident  pupils.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
in  1908  amounted  to  $25,987,021;  the  balance  from  the  preceding 
year  was  811,714,135.  and  the  total  expenditures  were  $24,695,157. 
Three  in^itutioas  for  higher  education  are  supported  in  large  measure 
by  the  state:  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  founded  in  ift>4  on  the 
muceeda  derived  from  two  townships  granted  by  (Congress  to  the 
CNuo  Compainr;'  Miaipi  University  (chartered  in'  1809)  at  Oxford, 
whidi  received  the  proceeds  from  a  township  granted  by  Congress  iq 
the  Symmes  paxchase;  and  Ohio  State  Univereity  (1873)  at  Colum- 
bus, wiucfa  received  the  proceeds  from  the  lands  granted  by  Congress 
andcr  the  act  of  i86d  for  the  establishment  of  agriciutural  and 
mecliaBical  colh^es,  and  reocguiixed  as  a  univerrity  in  1878.  WUber- 
force  Univcnity  (1856),  for  negroes,  near  Xenia,  is  under  the  control 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  but  the  state  established 
a  normal  and  industrial  department  in  x888,  and  has  since  contributed 
CD  its  maintenance.  Under  an  act  of  1902  normal  collegjes,  supported 
by  the  state,  have  also  been  created  in  a>nnexion  with  Onio  and 
Miami  onivcrsities.  Among  the  numerous  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  state  are  Western  Reserve  University  (1826)  at 
Cleveland,  the  nnivernty  of  Cincinnati  (opened  1873)  at  Cindnnati, 
and  Oberfin  College  (1S33)  at  Oberiia. 

Fimamce. — The  revenues  of  the  state  are  classified  into  four  funds: 
the  general  revenue  fund,  the  sinking  fund,  the  state  common  school 
fond  and  the  uaivernty  fund.  The  chief  sources  of  the  general 
revenue  fund  are  taxes  on  real  and  personal  property,  09  Uquors  and 
cigarettes,  on  corporations  and  on  inheritances;  in  1909  the  net 
receipts  for  this  fund  were  $8,013,257.  the  disbursements  $9»X(^230i, 
and  the  cadi  balance  at  the  eod  of  the  fiscal  year  $3,428,705.  Tatn 
is  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  rate  on  real  property,  leaving  it  as  a 
basb  for  local  taxation.    The  rate  on  collateral  inheritances  b  5%, 

00  direct  inheritances  2%,  on  the  excess  above  $3000.  There  cue 
state,  county  and  muniapal  boards  of  equalixation.  A  medal  tax 
is  feined  for  the  benefit  of  the  sinkinK  fund — one-tenth  of  a  mill  in 
iao9u   The  commisMoners  of  the  funa  are  tlie  auditor,  the  secretary 

01  state  and  the  attorney-general.  The  public  debt,  which  began  to 
aocamulate  in  1825,  was  increased  by  the  canal  expenditures  to 
$16,880^000  IB  184A.  The  oonstitutbn  of  1851  practically  deprived 
the  legislature  of  tne  power  to  create  new  obli^tions.  The  tunded 
<febt  was  then  gradually  reduced  until  the  last  installment  was  paid 
in  1903.  Thoe  st31  remains,  however,  an  irredeemable  debt  due 
to  tbe  common  scfaoola,  Ohio  UntverBity  and  Ohk>  State  University, 
in  recnmfor  their  public  lands.  About  one-half  of  theannual  common 
school  fund  is  derived  from  local  taxes;  tbe  state  levy  for  this  fund 
ia  1909  was  one  null,  and  the  total  receipts  were  $2,382,353.  The 
university  fund  is  derived  from  q)ecial  taxes  levied  for  the  four 
lactations  which  receive  aid  from  the  state;  in  1909  the  levy  was 
0'24^  mSls  and  the  total  receipts  were  $582,843.  Several  banln  and 
trading  booses  %ith  banking  privileges  were  incorporated  by  special 
statutes  buwttu  1803  and  18 17.  Kesentment  was  aroused  by  tbe 
establishment  of  branches  of  tbe  Bank  of  the  United  States  at  (Jhilli- 
cotbe  and  Cindnnati  in  1817,  and  an  atte.npt  was  made  to  tax  them 
out  of  existence.  State  officials  broke  into  the  vaults  of  the  Chilli- 
eothe  branch  in  X819  and  todk  out  $100,000  dotf  for  tams.  The 
Federal  coorta  compelled  a  restoration  of  the  money  and  pronounced 
the  taaiiig  law  unconstitutional.  In  1845  the  legislature  chartered 
(or  twenty  yean  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio,  based  on  the  model  of  the 


State  Bank  of  Indiana  of  1834.  It  became  a  guarantee  of  conservative 
banking,  and  was  highly  successful.  There  were  at  one  time  thirty- 
six  branches.  Most  of  the  state  institutions  secured  Fedoal  charters 
after  the  establishments  of  the  national  banking  system  (1863-1864), 
but  the  bsh  price  of  government  bonds  and  the  uuve  amount  of  capital 
reouired  fed  to  a  reaction,  which  was  only  partially  checked  by  the 
reduction  of  the  minimum  capital  to  $25,000  under  the  currency  act 
of  the  14th  of  March  190a 

History. — Ohio  was  the  pioneer  state  of  the  old  North-West 
Territory,  which  embraced  also  what  are  now  the  states  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  N.E.  comer 
of  Minnesota.    When  discovered  by  Europeans,  late  in  the  first 
half  of  the  Z7th  centuiy,  the  territory  induded  within  what  is 
now  Ohio  was  mainly  a  battle-ground  of  numerous  Indian  tribes 
and  the  fixed  abode  of  none  except  the  Eries  who  occupied  a 
strip  along  the  border  of  Lake  Erie.    From  tbe  middle  to  the 
dose  of  the  X7tb  century  the  French  were  establishing  a  claim  to 
the  territory  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  river  by 
discovery  and  occupation,  and  although  they  had  provok^ 
the  hostility  of  the  Iroquois  Indians  thqr  had  helped   the 
Wyandots,  Miamis  and.Shawnees  to  banish  them  from  all 
territory  W.  of  the  Muskingum  river.  Up  to  this  time  the  English 
had  based  their  claim  to  the  same  territory  on  the  discovery 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  by  the  Cabots  and  updn  the  Virginia, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  charters  under  which  these 
colonies  extended  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.    In  1701, 
New  York,  seeking  another  daim,  obtained  from  the  Iroquois 
a  grant  to  the  king  of  England  of  this  territory  which  they  claimed 
to  have  conquered  but  from  which  they  had  subsequently  been 
expelled,  and  this  grant  was  confirmed  in  1726  and  again  in  1744. 
About  X730  English  traders  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
began  to  visit  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  territory 
and  the  crisis  approached  as  a  French  Canadian  expedition  under 
Cileron  de  Bienville  took  formal  possession  of  the  upper  Ohio 
Valley  by  planting  leaden  plates  i^t  the  mouths  of  the  prindpal 
streams.    This  was  in  1749  and  in  the  same  year  George  II. 
chartered  the  first  Ohio  Company,  formed  by  Virginians  and 
London  merchants  trading  with  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of 
colonizing  the  West.    This  company  in  1750  sent  (Christopher 
Gist  down  the  Ohio  river  to  explore  the  country  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Sdoto  river;  and  four  years  later  the  erection 
of  a  fort  was  begun  in  its  interest  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio.    The 
French  drove  the  English  away  and  completed  the  fort  (Fort 
Duquesne)  for  themselves,    llie  Seven  Years'  War  was  the 
immediate  consequence  and  this  ended  in  the  cession  of  the  entire 
North-West  to  Great  Britain.    The  former  Indian  allies  of  the 
French,  however,  immediately  rose  up  in  opposition  to  British 
rule  in  what  is  known  as  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  (see  JPontiac), 
and  the  supression  of  this  was  not  completed  untU  Colond 
Henxy  Bouquet  made  an  expedition  (1764)  into  the  valley  of  the 
Muskingum  and  there  brought  the  Shawnees,  Wyandots  and 
Delawares  to  terms.   With  the  North-West  won  from  the  French 
Great  Britain  no  longer  recognized  those  daims  of  her  colonies 
to  this  territory  which  she  had  asserted  against  that  nation,  but 
in  a  royal  prodamation  of  the  7th  of  October  1763  the  granting 
of  land  W.  of  tbe  Alleghanies  was  forbidden  and  on  the  sand  of 
June  1774  parliament  passed  the  (Quebec  Act  which  annexed 
the  region  to  the  province  of  Quebec.    This  was  one  of  the 
grievances  which  brought  on  the  War  of  Independence  tod  during 
that  war  tbe  North-West  was  won  for  the  Americans  by  George 
Rogers  Clark  (q.v.).    During  that  war  also,  those  states  which 
had  no  daims  in  the  West  contended  that  title  to  these  western 
lands  should  pass  to  the  Union  and  when  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation were  submitted  for  ratification  in  1777,  Maryland 
refused  to  ratify  them  except  on  that  condition.    The  result 
was  that  New  York  ceded  its  claim  to  the  United  States  in  1780, 
Virginia  in  1784,  Massachusetts  In  i78sand  Connecticut  in  1786. 
Connecticut,  however,  excepted  a  strip  bordering  on  Lake  Erie 
for  120  m.  and  containing  3,250,000  acres.   This  district,  known 
as  the  Western  Reserve,  was  ceded  in  x8oo  on  condition  that 
Congress  would  guarantee  tbe  titles  to  land  already  granted  by 
the  state.    Virginia  reserved  a  tract  between  the  Little  Miami 
and  Sdoto  rivers,  known  as  the  Virginia  Military  District,  for 
her  soldiers  in  the  War  of  Independence. 
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When  the  war  was  over  and  these  cessioiis  had  been  made 
a  great  number  of  war  veterans  wished  an  opportunity  to  repair 
their  broken  fortunes  in  the  West,  and  Congress,  hopeful  of 
receiving  a  large  revenue  from  the  sale  of  lands  here,  passed  an 
ordinance  on  the  20th  of  Biay  1785  by  which  the  present  national 
system  of  land-surveys  into  townships  6  m.  sq.  was  inaugurated 
in  what  is  now  S.W.  Ohio  in  the  summer  of  1786.  In  March 
1786  the  second  Ohio  Company  (q.t.),  composed  chiefly  of  New 
England  oflkers  and  soldiers,  was  organized  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, with  a  view  to  founding  a  new  state  between  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Ohio  river.  The  famous  North- West  Ordinance 
was  passed  by  Congress  on  the  13th  of  July  1787.  This  instru- 
ment provided  a  temporary  government  for  the  Territory  with 
the  understanding  that,  as  soon  as  the  population  was  su£Bdent, 
the  representative  system  should  be  adopted,  and  later  that 
states  should  be  formed  and  admitted  into  the  Union.  There 
were  to  be  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  states^  Of 
these  the  easternmost  (Ohio)  was  to  be  bounded  on  the  N.,  E. 
and  S.  by  the  Lakes,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio  river,  and  on 
the  W.  by  a  line  drawn  due  N.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami 
river  to  the  Canadian  boundary,  if  there  were  to  be  three  states, 
or  to  its  intersection  with  an  E.  and  W.  Jine  drawn  through  the 
extreme  S.  bend  of  Lake  Michigan,  if  there  were  to  be  five. 
Slavery  was  forbidden  by  the  sizt'h  article  of  the  ordinance; 
and  the  third  article  read:  "  Religion,  morality  and  knowledge 
being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shkU  for  ever  be 
encouraged."  After  the  adoption  of  the  North- West  Ordinance 
the  work  of  settlement  made  rapid  progress.  There  were  four 
main  centres.  The  Oblo  Company  founded  Marietta  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum  in  1788,  and  this  is  regarded  as  the 
oldest  permanent  settlement  in  the  state.  An  association  of 
New  Jerseymen,  organized  by  John  Cleves  Symmes,  secured 
a  grant  from  Congress  in  1788-1793  to  a  strip  of  248,540  acres 
on  the  Ohio  between  the  Great  Miami  and  the  Little  Miami,  which 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Symmes  Purchase.  Their  chief  settle- 
ments were  Columbia  ( x  788)  and  Cincinnati  ( 1 789) .  The  Virginia 
Military  District,  between  the  Scioto  and  the  Little  Miami, 
reserved  in  1784  for  bounties  to  Virginia  continental  troops, 
was  colonized  in  large  measure  by  people  frum  that  state.  Their 
chief  towns  were  Massieville  or  Manchester  (i  790)  and  ChUlicothe 
(1796).  A  small  company  of  Connecticut  people  under  Moses 
Qeaveland  founded  Cleveland  in  1796  and  Youngstown  was 
begun  a  few  3rears  later,  but  that  portion  of  the  state  made  very 
slow  progress  until  after  the  opening  of  the  Ohio  &  Erie  Canal 
in  1833. 

During  the  Territorial  period  (1787-1803)  Ohio  was  first  a 
part  of  the  unorganized  North-West  Territory  (1787-1799), 
then  a  part  of  the  organized  North-West  Territory  (1799-1800), 
and  then  the  organized  North-West  Territory  (1800-1803), 
Indiana  Territory  having  been  detached  from  it  on  the  W. 
in  i8oa  The  first  Territorial  government  was  established  at 
MarietU  in  July  1788,  and  General  Arthur  St  Clair  (1784- 
x8i8),  the  governor,  had  arrived  in  that  month.  His  ad- 
ministration was  characterized  by  the  final  struggle  with  the 
Indians  and  by  a  bitter  conflict  between  the  executive  and  the 
legblature,  which  greatly  influenced  the  constitutional  history 
of  the  state.  The  War  of  Independence  was  succeeded  by  a 
series  of  Indian  uprisings.  Two  r#tppyi|pift^  the  first  under 
General  Josiah  Harmar  (1753-18x3)  in  1790,  and  the  second 
under  General  St  Clair  in  179X,  failed  on  account  of  bad  maxuige- 
ment  and  ignorance  of  Indian  methods  of  warfare,  and  in  1793 
General  Anthony  Wayne  {q.v.)  was  sent  out  in  command  oi  a 
large  force  of  regulars  and  volunteers.  The  decisive  conflict, 
fought  on  the  20th  of  August  1794,  near  the  rapids  of  the  Biaumee, 
is  called  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  because  the  Indians 
concealed  themselves  behind  the  trunks  of  trees  which  had  been 
felled  by  a  storm.  Wayne's  dragoons  broke  through  the  brush- 
wood, attacked  the  left  flank  of  the  Indians  and  soon  put  them 
to  flight  In  the  treaty  of  Greenville  (3rd  August  1795)  the 
Indians  ceded  their  claims  to  the  territory  E.  and  S;  of  the 
Cuyahoga,  the  Tuscarawas,  and  ui  irregular  line  from  Fort 


Laurens  (Bolivar)  in  Ttiscarawas  county  to  Fort  Recovery  i& 
Mercer  county,  practically  the  whole  E.  and  S.  Ohio.  The 
Jay  Treaty  was  ratified  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1796  the  British 
finally  evacuated  Detroit  and  the  Maumee  and  Sandusky  forts. 
By  cessions  and  purchases  in  1804,  1808  and  i8x  7-1818  the 
state  secured  all  of  the  lands  of  the  Indians  except  their  immediate 
homes,  and  these  were  finally  exchanged  for  territory  W.  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  last  remnant  migrated  fax  1841.  General 
Wayne's  victory  was  foUowed  by  an  extensive  immigration- of 
New  Englanders,  of  (Germans,  Scotch-Irish  and  Quakers  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  settlers  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
many  of  whom  came  to  escape  the  evils  of  slavery.  This  rapid 
increase  of  population  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  organized 
Territorial  goverximent  in  X799,  to  tlxe  restriction  of  that  govern- 
ment in  Ohio  in  1800,  and  to  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the 
Union  in  1803. 

The  Congressional  Enabling  Act  of  the  30th  of  April  1803 
followed  that  alternative  of  the  North-West  Ordinance  which 
provided  for  five  states  in  determining  the  boundaries,  and  in 
consequence  the  Indiana  and  Michigan  districts  were  detached. 
A  rigid  adherence  to  the  boundary  authorized- in  1787,  however, 
would  have  res\ilted  in  the  loss  to  Ohio  of  470  sq.  m.  of  territory 
in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  state,  including  the  lake  port  of  Toledo. 
After  a  long  and  bitter  dispute — the  Toledo  War  (see  Toledo) — 
the  present  line,  which  is  several  miles  N.  of  the  S.  bend  of  Lake 
Michigan,  was  definitely  fixed  in  1837,  when  Michigan  canoe  into 
the  UnioxL  (For  the  settlement  of  t^  eastern  boundary,. see 
PENMSY7.VANIA.) 

After  having  been  tempocaiily  at  MarietU,  (Cincinnati,  ChUli- 
cothe and  ZancsviUe  the  cental  was  established  at  Columbus 
in  18x6. 

Since  Congress  did  not  pass  any  formal  act  of  admission  there 
has  been  some  controversy  as  to  when  Ohio  became  a  state. 
The  Enabling  Act  was  passed  on  the  30th  of  April  1802,  the 
first  sute  legislature  met  on  the  xst  of  March  1803,  the  Territorial 
judges  gave  up  their  offices  on  the  1501  of  April  1803,  and  the 
Federal  senators  and  representatives  took  their  seats  in  Congress 
on  the  X7th  of  October  1803.  Congress  dedded  in  x8o6  in 
connexion  with  the  payment  of  salaries  to  Territorial  officials 
that  the  xst  of  March  X803  was  the  date  when  state  govenmicnt 
begaxL  During  the  War  of  x8x3  the  Indians  under  the  lead  oi 
Tecumseh  were  again  on  the  side  of  the  British.  Battles  were 
fought  at  Fort  Meigs  (18x3)  and  Fort  Stephenson  (Fremont, 
1813)  and  Conmiodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry's  xuival  victory  on 
Lake  Erie  in  18x3  was  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  boundary  line. 

Owing  to  the  prohibition  of  slavery  the  vast  majority  of  the 
early  immigrants  to  Ohio  came  from  the  North,  but,  until  the 
Mexican  War  forced  the  slavery  question  into  the  foreground, 
the  Democrats  usually  controlled  the  state,  because  the  principles 
of  that  party  were  more  in  harmony  with  frontier  ideas  of 
equality.  The  Whigs  were  successful  in  the  presidential  elections 
of  X836  and  1840,  partly  beoiuse  of  the  financial  panic  and 
partly  because  their  candidate,  William  Henry  Harrison,  was  a 
**  favourite  son,"  and  in  the  election  of  X844,  because  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Texas  ilsue.  Victory  was  with  the  Democrats 
in  1848  and  1852,  but  since  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party  in  X854  the  state  has  uniformly  ^ven  to  the  Republicaik 
presidential  candidates  its  dectoral  votes.  In  the  Ovil  War 
Ohio  loyally  supported  the  Union,  furnishing  319,659  men  for 
the  army.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  President's  emancipation 
programme  resulted  in  the  election  of  a  iDemocratic  Congressional 
delation  in  1862,  but  the  tide  turned  again  after  Gettysburg 
and  Vicksburg;  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  the  Democratic 
leader,  was  deported  from  the  state  by  military  order,  and  the 
Republicans  were  successful  in  the  elections  of  1863  and  X864. 
A  detachment  of  the  Omfederate  cayalry  under  General  Joha 
Morgan  invaded  the  state  in  1863,  but  was  badly  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Buffington's  Island  (July  x8th).  Democratic  governors 
were  elected  in  X873,  X877,  x^3>  1889,  1905,  1908  and  xqiol 
Five  presidents  have  come  from  Ohio,  William  Henry  Harrison, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  James  A.  Garfield,  William  McKinlcy,  Jr., 
and  William  Howard  Taft. 
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OHIO  COIIPUiyi  ■  Uldc  of  t«0  iBth  tatmy  compudet 
oiganiied  ttir  tbe  abnualion  of  tbe  Ohio  Valley.  The  fiiM 
Obia  CompaDy  ma  orgaaixed  in  i;«9,  partly  (a  aid  tn  icciiiuis 
ioT  Ihs  Eo^iih  control  ol  the  valley,  tben  in  diipiile  between 
fin^aod  and  Fnoce,  and  partly  a>  a  rammeida]  pmject  (or 
tnde  with  the  Indiana.  The  rompany  wai  conpoied  ol  Vir- 
ijniiu,  includinB  Tbomai.  Lee  (d.  i;5o)  and  the  two  brolbcn  o( 
Georic  Washingtoc,  Lawrence  (who  succeeded  lo  tbe  miuge- 
ment  upon  the  death  oF  Lee)  and  Augiuline;  and  of  Entlisbmen, 
indudibg  John  Kanbury.  a  wealthy  London  merchant.  George 
II.  unctioned  a  (rant  to  tbe  company  of  500,000  acrea  geiiersUy 
N.W.  of  the  Ohio,  and  lo  tbe  eastward,  between  the  Monongahela 
and  tbe  Kanawha  rivers,  but  the  grant  waa  never  actually 
is&ued.  In  1750-1751  Chrislopber  Gilt,  a  skilful  woodsman  and 
lurveyor,  explored  For  tbe  company  tbe  (^o  Valley  ai  fat  as 
tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Scioto  river.  In  1751  the  company  had  a 
pathway  blaied  between  the  small  fortified  posts  at  Wlil'i  Ci«k 
(Cumberiiind),  Maryland,  and  at  Redstone  Creek  (Bntwnsviile), 
Pennsylvania,  wbich  it  had  established  in  1750;  but  it  was 
finally  merged  in. tbe  Walpole  Company  (an  organiastion  in 

'  ^  '    "     '  Franklin  was  interested),  which  in  1771  had 
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«mment  a  pant  of  a  large  tr 
311  bank  of  the  Ofaio  as  far  west  aa  the 
er.   The  War  of  Independence  inleimpted 
ng  was  accomplished, 
y,  the  Ohio  Company  of  Assodatei,  was 
lie  3nl  of  March  17S6.  Jbe  leaden_ 


ical  Rufus  Putnam,  Benjamin  Tupper 
[1738-1791),  Samuel  Holden  Parsons  (1737-17S9)  and  Manusch 
Culler.  Dr  Cutler  was  selected  to  negotiate  with  Congress,  and 
seems  to  have  helped  to  secure  the  Incorporation  in  tbe  Ordinance 
for  the  government  of  the  North- West  Territory  of  the  paragraphs 

to  buy  for  the  Ohio  Company  only  about  1,500,000  acres,  but 
on  the  17th  of  July  Congress  autboriied  a  grant  of  about 
5,000,000  acres  of  land  for  t3, 500,000;  a  reduction  of  one-tbird 
was  allowed  lor  bad  tracts,  and  it  was  also  provided  that  tbe 
lands  could  be  paid  foe  in  United  Sutes  securities.  On  the  37th 
of  October  17S7  Cutter  and  Major  WiDlhrop  Sargent  (1753- 
iSio),  who  had  joined  him  in  the  negotiations,  signed  twocoD- 
tracls;  one  was  for  tbe  absoiule  purchase  for  the  Ohio  Company, 
at  66}  cents  an  acre,  of  r,500,ooo  acres  ol  land  lying  along  the 
nonh  bank  of  tbe  Ohio  river,  from  a  point  near  tbe  silc  of  tbe 
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present  Marietta,  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  site  of  the  present 
Huntington,  Kentucky;  the  other  was  for  an  option  to  buy  all 
the  land  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Sdoto  rivers  and  the  western 
boundary  line  of  the  Ohio  Company's  tract,  extending  north  of 
the  tenth  township  from  the  Ohio,  this  tract  being  pre-empted  by 
"  Manassrh  Cutler  and  Winthrop  Saigent  for  themselves  and 
others  " — actually  for  the  Sdoto  Company  (see  Galupous). 
On  the  same  day  Cutler  and  Saigent  **  for  themselves  and 
associates  "  transferred  to  William  Duer,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Board,  and  his  associates  "  one  equal  moiety  of  the 
Sdoto  tract  of  land  mentioned  in  the  second  contract,"  it  being 
provided  that  both  parties  were  to  be  equally  interested  in  the 
sale  of  the  land,  and  were  to  share  equally  any  profit  or  loss. 
Colonists  were  sent  out  by  the  Ohio  Company  from  New  England, 
and  Marietta,  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  present  state 
of  Ohio,  was  founded  in  April  1788. 

OHIO  RIVER,  the  prindpal  eastern  tributary  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  U.S.A.  It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahehi  rivers  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  flows 
N.W.  nearly  to  the  W.  border  of  Pennsylvania,  S.S.W.  between 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  W.  by  N.  between  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
and  W.S.W.  between  Indiana  and  Illinois  on  the  N.  and  Kentucky 
on  the  S.  It  is  the  krgest  of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
in  respect  to  the  amount  of  water  discharged  (an  average  of  about 
158,000  cub.  ft.  per  sec.),  is  first  in  importance  as  a  highway  of 
commerce,  and  in  length  (967  m.)  as  well  as  .in  the  area  of  its 
drainage  basin  (approximately  3x0,000  sq.  m.)  it  is  exceeded  only 
by  the  BffisaourL  The  slope  of  the  river  at  low  water  ranges 
from  X  ft.  or  more  per  mile  in  the  upper  section  to  about  0*75  ft. 
per  mile  in  the  middle  section  and  O'zp  ft.  per  mile  in  the  lower 
section,  and  the  total  fall  is  approximately  500  ft.  Neariy  two- 
thirds  of  the  bed  is  occupied  by  187  pools,  in  which  the  fall  is  very 
gentle;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  descent  is  made  over  inter- 
vening ban,  which  are  usually  composed  of  sand  or  gravel  but 
occasionally  of  hard  pan  or  rock.  The  greatest  falls  are  at 
Louisville,  where  the  river  within  a  distance  of  2*25  m.  descends 
23-9  ft.  over  an  irregular  mass  of  limestone.  The  rock  floor  of  the 
valley  is  usually  30  to  50  ft.  bdow  low  water  levd,  and  when 
it  comes  to  the  surface,  as  it  occasionally  does,  it  extends  at  this 
height  only  part  way  across  the  valley.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  the  bed  contains  much  coarse  gravd  and  ntmierous  bouldeis, 
but  lower  down  a  sand  bed  prevails.  The  ordinary  width  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  river  is  quite  uniform,  from  1200  to  1500  ft.,  but 
it  widens  in  the  pool  above  Louisville,  contracts  immediately 
bdow  the  Falls,  and  then  gradually  widens  again  until  it  reaches 
a  maximum  width  of  more  than  a  mile  about  20  m.  from  its 
mouth.  Islands  are  numerous  and  vary  in  sixe  from  an  acre  or 
less  to  5000  acres;  above  Louisville  there  are  fifty  or  more,  and 
below  it  about  thirty.  Many  of  them  are  cultivated. 

Besides  its  parent  streams,  the  Allegheny  and  the  Monongahela, 
the  Ohio  has  numerous-large  branches.  On  the  N.  it  recdves  the 
waters  of  the  Muskingum,  Sdoto,  Miami  and  Wabash  rivers,  and 
on  the  S.  those  of  the  Kanawha,  Big  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky, 
Green,  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers. 

The  drainage  basin  of  the  Ohio,  in  which  the  annual  rainfall 
averages  about  43  in.,  is,  especially  in  the  S.  part  of  the  river, 
of  the  "  quick-spiUing  "  kind,  and  as  the  swift  mountain  streams 
in  that  section  are  filled  in  February  or  March  by  the  storms  from 
the  GaK  of  Mexico,  while  the  northern  streams  are  swollen  by 
mdting  snow  and  rain,  the  Ohio  rises  very  suddenly  and  not 
infrequently  attains  a  height  of  30  to  50  ft.  or  more  above  low 
water  level,  spreads  out  ten  to  fifteen  times  its  usual  width, 
submerges  the  bottom  knds,  and  often  causes  great  damage  to 
property  in  the  tower  part  of  the  dties  along  iu  banks. 

Robert  Cavdier,  Sieur  de  La  SaUe,  asserted  that  he  discovered 
the  Ohio  and  descended  it  until  his  course  was  obstructed  by 
a  fall  (thought  to  be  the  Falls  at  Louisville) ;  this  was  probably 
in  1670,  but  until  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  when  its 
strategic  importance  in  the  struggle  of  the  French  and  the 
English  for  the  possession  of  the  interior  of  the  continent  became 
fully  recopized,  little  was  generally  known  of  it.  By  the  treaty 
of  1763  ending  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  English  finally  gained 


undisputed  control  of  the  territory  along  its  banks.  After 
Virginia  had  bought,  in  1768,  the  claims  of  the  Six  Nations  to  the 
territory  south  of  the  Ohio,  immigrants,  mostly  Virginians,  began 
to  descend  the  river  in  considerable  numbers,  but  the  Shawnee 
Indians,  whose  title  to  the  land  was  more  plausible  than  that  of 
the  Six  Nations  ever  was,  resisted  their  encroachments  until  the 
Shawnees  wen  ddeated  in  October  1774  at  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant.  By  the  treaty  of  1783  the  entire  Ohio  coimtry  became 
a  part  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  famous  Ordinance  of  1787 
the  north  side  was  opened  to  settlement.  Most  of  the  settlers 
entered  the  region  by  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio  and  carried 
much  of  their  market  produce,  lumber,  &c.,  down  the  Ohio  and 
Bffissisdppi  to  New  C^leans  or  beyond.  Until  the  successful 
navigation  of  the  river  by  steamboats  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  imports  was  carried  overland  from  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore 
to  Pittsburg.  The  first  steamboat  on  the  Ohio  was  the  "  New 
Orleans,"  which  was  built  in  z8xx  by  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt 
and  sailed  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  in  the  same  year, 
but  it  remained  for  Captain  Henry  M.  Shreve  (1785-1854)  to 
demonstrate  with  the  "  Washington,"  which  he  built  in  x8i6, 
the  success  of  this  kind  of  navigation  on  the  river.  From  i8ao 
to  the  Civil  War  the  steamboat  on  the  system  of  inland  water- 
ways of  which  the  Ohio  was  a  part  was  a  dominant  factor  in  the 
industrial  Ufe  of  the  Middle  West.  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and 
Pittsburg  on  its  banks  were  extensivdy  engaged  in  building 
these  vessels.  The  river  was  dotted  with  floating  shops — dry- 
goods  boats  fitted  with  counters,  boats  containing  a  tinner's 
establishment,  a  Uacksmith's  shop,  a  factory,  or  a  lottery  office. 
Until  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened  in  X825  the  Ohio  river  was  the 
chief  commercial  highway  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
It  was  connected  with  Lake  Erie  in  X832  by  the  Ohio  &  Erie 
Canal  from  Portsmouth  to  Cleveland,  and  in  1845  by  the  Miami 
&  Erie  Canal  from  Cindnnati  to  Toledo. 

In  the  natural  stste  of  the  river  navigation  was  usually  almost 
wholly  suspended  during  low  water  from  July  to  November, 
and  it  was  dangerous  at  All  times  on  account  of  the  numerous 
snags.  The  Federal  government  in  1827  undertook  to  remove 
the  snags  and  to  increase  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bars  by  the 
construction  of  contraction  works,  such  as  dikes  and  wing  dams, 
and  appropriations  for  these  purposes  as  well  as  for  dredging 
were  continued  until  X844  and  resumed  in  x866;  but  as  the 
chaxmd  obtained  was  less  than  3  ft.  in  1870,  locks  with  movable 
dams — ^that  is,  danu  that  can  be  thrown  down  on  the  approach 
of  a  flood— were  then  advocated,  and  five  years  later  Congress 
made  an  appropriation  for  constructing  such  a  dam,  the  Davis 
Island  Dam  immediately  below  Pittsburg,  as  an  experiment. 
This  was  opened  in  X8S5  and  was  a  recognized  success;  and  in 
189s  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  AssociaUon  was  organizi^ 
in  an  effort  to  have  the  system  extended.  At  first  the  assodation 
asked  only  for  a  channel  6  ft.  in  depth;  and  between  1896  and 
1905  Congress  authorized  the  necessary  surveys  and  made  appro- 
priations for  thirty-six  locks  and  dams  from  the  Davis  Island 
Dam  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  river.  As  the  association 
then  urged  that  the  channel  be  made  9  ft.  in  depth  Congms 
authorized  the  secretary  of  war  to  appoint  a  board  of  engineers 
which  should  make  a  thorough  examination  and  report  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  a  channd  9  ft.  in  depth,  and  one  6  ft.  in 
depth.  The  board  reported  in  1908  in  favour  of  a  9-ft.  channel 
and  stated  that  fifty-four  locks  and  dams  would  be  necessary  for 
such  a  channd  throughout  the  course  of  the  river,  and  Congress 
adopted  this  project.  At  the  Falls  is  the  Louisville  &  Portland 
Caxial,  originally  built  by  a  private  corporation,  with  the  United 
States  as  one  of  the  stockholders,  and  opened  in  1830,  with  a 
width  of  50  ft.,  a  length  of  200  ft.,  and  three  locks,  each  "vdih 
a  lift  of  about  8|  ft.  In  X860-1872  the  width  was  increased 
to  90  ft.  and  the  three  old  locks  were  replaced  by  two  new  ones. 
The  United  States  gradually  increased  its  holdings  of  stock 
until  in  1855  it  became  owner  of  all  but  five  shares;  it  assymcd 
the  management  of  the  canal  in  1874,  abolished  tolls  in  18S0, 
and  thereafter  improved  it  in  many  respects.  Sixty-eif^ht  locks 
and  dams  have  been  constructed  on  the  prindpal  tributaries, 
and   the   Allegheny,   Monongahela,   Cumberland,   Tennessee, 
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Ifnskiqgoin,  Kanawha,  Little  Kanawha,  Big  Sandy,  Wabash, 

and  Green  now  afiord  a  total  of  about  960  m.  of  slack-water 

navigation. 

See  the  Board  of  Engineer!*  Report  of  Examination  of  Ohio  River 
with  a  view  I0  obtaining  Ckannel  Depths  of  6  and  Q  ft.  respeciively 


York.  1900). 

0HL4U.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia, 
x6  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Bre^u,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder.  Pop. 
(1905)  9235.  It  has  two  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Evangelical 
churches,  and  a  castle.  Ohlau  is  the  centre  of  a  tobacco-growing 
district  and  hasmanufactuxes  of  tobacco  and  dgars,  machinery, 
beer,  shoes  and  bricks.  It  became  a  town  in  1291  and  passed 
to  Prussia  in  1742.  In  the  17th  and.iSth  centuries  it  was  often 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Bri<M;  and  of  the  Sobieski  family. 

See  Schuls.  AusOklausVeriottgenhai  (Ohlau,  190a). 

OHLEHSCHLiOER,  ADAH  QOTTLOB  (1779-1850),  Danish 
poet,  was  bom  in  Vesterbro,  a  suburb  of  Copenhagen,  on  the 
X4th  of  November  1779.  His  father,  a  Schleswiger  by  birth, 
was  at  that  time  organist,  and  later  became  keeper,  of  the  royal 
palace  of  Frederiksbcrg;  he  was  a  very  brisk  and  cheerful  man. 
The  poet's  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  partly  German 
by  extraction,  suffered  from  depressed  spirits,  which  afterwards 
deepened  into  melancholy  madness.  Adam  and  his  sister  Sofia 
were  allowed  their  own  way  throughout  their  childhood,  and  were 
taught  nothing,  except  to  read  and  write,  until  their  twelfth 
year.  At  the  age  of  nine  Adam  began  to  make  fluent  verses. 
Three  years  later,  while  walking  in  Frederiksbcrg  Gardens,  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  poet  Edvard  Stonn,  and  the  result 
of  the  conversation  was  that  he  received  a  nomination  to  the 
ooUege called  "  Posterity's  High  School,"  an  important  institution 
of  which  Storm  was  the  principal.  Storm  himself  taught  the  cbss 
<rf  Scandinavian  mytlwlogy,  and  thus  Ohlcnschlilger  received 
his  earliest  bias  towards  the  poetical  religion  of  his  ancestors. 
He  was  confirmed  in  1795,  and  was  to  have  been  apprenticed 
to  a  tradesman  in  Copenhagen.  To  his  great  delight  there  was 
a  hitdi  in  the  preliminaries,  and  he  returned  to  his  father's 
l»ose.  He  now,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  suddenly  took  up  study 
with  great  zeal,  but  soon  again  abandoned  his  books  for  the  stage, 
where  a  small  position  was  offered  him.  In  1797  he  actually 
made  h^  appearance  on  the  boards  in  several  successive  parts, 
but  soon  discovered  that  he  possessed  no  real  histrionic  talent. 
The  brothers  Orsted,  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimacy 
fruitful  of  profit  to  him,  persuaded  him  to  quit  the  stage,  and  in 
1800  be  entered  the  university  of  Copenhagen  as  a  student. 
He  was  doomed,  however,  to  disturbance  in  his  studies,  first 
from  the  death  of  his  mother,  next  from  his  inveterate  tendency 
towards  poetry,  and  finally  from  the  attack  of  the  English  upon 
Copenhagen  in  April  1801,  which,  however,  inspired  a  dramatic 
sketch  (April  Ike  Second  1801)  which  is  the  first  thing  of  the 
kind  by  OhlenschUger  that  we  possess.  In  the  summer  of 
x8o2,  when  Ohlenschliger  had  an  old  Scandinavian  romance, 
as  well  as  a  volume  of  lyrics,  in  the  pren,  the  young  Norse 
philosopher,  Henrik  Steffens,  came  back  to  Copenhagen  after 
a  long  visit  to  SchelUng  in  Germany,  full  of  new  romantic  ideas. 
His  lectures  at  the  university,  in  which  Goethe  and  Schiller 
were  for  the  first  time  revealed  to  the  Danish  public,  created 
a  great  sensation.  Steffens  and  OhlenschlSger  met  one  day  at 
Dreier's  Club,  and  after  a  conversation  of  sixteen  hours  the  latter 
went  home,  suppressed  his  two  coming  volumes,  and  wrote 
at  a  sitting  his  splendid  poem  Culdkomenet  in  a  manner  totally 
iww  to  Danbh  literature.  The  result  of  his  new  enthusiasm 
speedily  show^  itself  in  a  somewhat  hasty  volume  of  poems, 
publi^ed  in  1803,  now  chiefly  remembered  as  containing  the 
lovely  piece  called  Sanct-Hansaften-Spil.  The  next  two  years  saw 
the  production  of  several  exquisite  works,  in  particular  the 
epic  of  Tkors  Reise  til  Jotunheitn,  the  charming  poem  in  hexa- 
meters called  LaHgdandsreisen,  and  the  bewitching  piece  of 
fantasy  Aladdin's  Lampe  (1805).  At  the  age  of  twenty-six 
(^ileoschlager  was  universally  recognized,  even  by  the  opponents 
of  the  romantic  rt^'ival,  as  the  leading  poet  of  Denmark.    He 


now  collected  his  Poetical  Writings  in  two  volumes.  He  found 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  grant  for  foreign  travel  from  the 
government,  and  he  left  his  native  country  for  the  first  time, 
joining  Steffens  at  Halle  in  August  X805.  Here  he  wrote  the 
first  of  his  great  historical  tragedies,  Hakon  Jarl,  which  he  sent 
off  to  Copenhagen,  and  then  proceeded  for  the  winter  months 
to  Berlin,  where  he  associated  with  Humboldt,  Fichte,  and 
the  leading  men  of  the  day,  and  met  Goethe  for  the  first  time. 
In  the  spring  of  x8o6  he  went  on  to  Weimar,  where  he  spent 
several  months  In  daily  intercourse  with  Goethe.  The 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  spent  with  Tieck  in  Dresden, 
and  proceeded  in  December  to  Paris.  Here  he  resided  eighteen 
months  and  wrote  his  three  famous  masterpieces,  Baldur  kin 
Code  (x8o8),  Palnatoke  (1809),  and  Axel  og  Valborg  (1810). 
In  July  x8o8  he  left  Paxis  and  spent  the  autumn  and  winter 
in  SwitzerLind  as  the  guest  of  Madame  de  StaSl-Holstein  at 
Coppet,  in  the  midst  of  her  drde  of  wits.  In  the  spring  of  1809 
Ohlenschlfiger  went  to  Rome  to  visit  Thorwaldsen,  and  in  his 
house  wrote  his  tragedy  of  Correggio,  He  hurriedly  returned 
to  Denmark  in  the  spring  of  x8io,  partly  to  take  the  chair  of 
aesthetics  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  partly  to  many 
the  sister-in-law  of  Rahbck,  to  whom  he  had  been  long  betrothed. 
His  first  course  of  lectures  dealt  with  his  Danish  predecessor 
Ewald,  the  second  with  Schiller.  From  this  time  forward 
his  literary  activity  became  very  ^reat;  in  i8xx  he  published 
the  Oriental  tale  of  Alt  og  Culkyndi,  and  in  18x2  the  last  of  his 
great  tragedies,  Staerkodder.  From  X814  to  18x9  he,  or  rather 
his  admirers,  were  engaged  in  a  longandangry  controversy  with 
Baggesen,  who  represented  the  old  didactic  school.  This  contest 
seems  to  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  Ohlenschlftger's  mind,  and 
to  have  undermined  his  genius.  His  talent  may  be  said  to  have 
culminated  in  the  glorious  cycle  of  verse-romances  called  Hdge, 
published  in  1814.  The  tragedy  of  Hagbartk  og  Signe,  18x5, 
showed  a  distinct  falh'ng-off  in  style.  In  x8x7  he  went  back 
to  Paris,  and  published  Uroars  Saga  and  the  tragedy  of  Post- 
brOdrene.  In  x8i8  he  was  again  in  Copenhagen,  and  wrote 
the  idyll  of  Den  lille  Hyrdedreng  and  the  Eddaic  cycle  called 
Nordens  Cuder,  His  next  productions  were  the  tragedies  of 
Erik  og  Abd  (1820)  and  Vaeringcrne  i  Miklagaard  (1826),  and 
the  epic  of  Hrdf  Krake  (1829).  It  was  in  the  last-mentioned 
year  that,  being  in  Sweden,  Ohlenschliger  was  publicly  crowned 
with  laurel  in  front  of  the  high  altar  in  Lund  cathedral  by 
Bishop  Esaias  Tegn£r,  as  the  "  Scandinavian  King  of  Song." 
His  last  volumes  were  Tordenskjdd  (1833),  Dronning  Margrdke 
(1833),  Sokrates  (1835),  Olafden  Hdlige  (1836),  Knud  den  Store 
(1838),  Dina  (X842),  Erik  Clipping  (1843),  and  Kiartan  og 
Cudrun  (1847).  On  his  seventieth  birthday,  X4th  November 
X849,  a  public  festival  was  arranged  in  his  honour,  and  he  was 
decorated  by  the  king  of  Denmark  under  circumstances  of  great 
pomp.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  January  X850,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  Frederiksbcrg.  Immediately  after  his  death 
his  Recollections  were  published  in  two  volumes. 

With  the  exception  of  Holbcrg,  there  has  been  no  Danish  writer 
who  has  exercised  so  wide  an  influence  as  Oblcnschl&ger.  His 
great  work  was  to  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  his  countrymen  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  poetry  and  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  this 
he  performed  to  so  complete  an  extent  that  his  name  remains  to 
this  day  synonymous  with  Scandinavian  romance.  He  supplied 
his  countrymen  with  romantic  tragedies  at  the  very  moment 
when  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  stage,  and  when  the  old-fashioned 
pieces  were  felt  to  be  inadequate.  His  plays,  partly,  no  doubt, 
in  consequence  of  his  own  early  familiarity  with  acting,  fulfilled 
the  stage  requirements  of  the  day,  and  were  popular  beyond 
all  expectation.  The  earliest  are  the  best— Ohlenschlager's 
dramatic  masterpiece  being,  without  doubt  his  first  tragedy, 
Hakon  Jarl.  In  his  poems  and  plays  alike  his  style  is  limpid, 
elevated,  profuse;  his  flight  is  sustained  at  a  high  pitch  without 
visible  excitement.  His  fluent  tenderness  and  romantic  zest  have 
been  the  secrets  of  his  extreme  popularity.  Although  his 
inspiration  came  from  Germany,  he  is  not  much  like  a  German 
poet,  except  when  he  is  consciously  following  Goethe;  his 
analogy  is  much  rather  to  be  found  among  the  English  poets. 
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his  contemponnes.  His  mission  towards  antiquity  reminds 
us  of  Scott,  but  he  is,  as  a  poet,  a  better  artist  than  Scott; 
he  has  sometimes  touches  of  exquisite  diction  and  of  over- 
wrought sensibility  which  recall  Coleridge  to  us.  In  his  wide 
ambition  and  profuseness  he  possessed  some  characteristics 
of  Soutbey,  although  his  style  has  far  more  vitality.  With  all 
his  faults  be  was  a  very  great  writer,  and  one  of  the  principal 
pioneers  of  the  romantic  movement  in  Europe.  (E.  G.) 

OHLIGS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  Province, 
17  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Cologne,  on  the  railway  to  Elberfeld.  Pop. 
(190s)  24,264.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  cutlery  and  hardware, 
and  there  arc  iron-foundries  and  flour-mills.  Other  industries 
are  brewing,  dyeing,  weaving  and  brick-making.  Before  1891 
it  was  known  as  Merscheid. 

OHM,  GEORG  SIMON  (X787-1854),  German  physicist,  was 
born  at  Erlangenon  the  x6th  of  March  1787,  and  was  educated 
at  the  university  there.    He  became  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Cologne  in  1817  and  in  the  polytechnic 
school  of  Nuremberg  in  1833,  and  in  1852  professor  of  experi- 
mental physics  in  the  university  of  Munich,  where  he  died  on 
the  7th  of  July  1854.    His  writings  were  numerous,  but,  with 
one  important  exception,  not  of  the  first  order.  '  The  excep- 
tion is  his  pamphlet  published  in  Berlin  in  1827,  with  the 
title  Die  galvanhche  KeUe  matkematisch  bearbeitet,   .This  work, 
the  germs  of  which  had  appeared  during  the  two  preceding 
years  in  the  journals  of  Schweigger  and  PoggendorfT,  has  exerted 
most  important  influence  on  the  whole  development  of  the 
theory  and  applications  of  current  electricity,  and  Ohm's  name 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  terminology  of  electrical  science. 
Nowadays  "  Ohm's  Law,"  as  it  is  called,  in  which  all  that  is 
most  valuable  in  the  pamphlet  b  summarized,  is  as  universally 
known  as  anything  in  physics.   The  equation  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  electricity  formed  on  Ohm's  principles  is  identical  with 
that  of  J.  B.  J.  Fourier  for  the  propagation  of  heat;  and  if,  in 
Fourier's  solution  of  any  problem  of  heat-conduction,  we  change 
the  word  "  Umperature  "  to  "  potential "  and  write  "  electric 
current "  instead  of  "  flux  of  heat,"  we  have  the  solution  of 
a  corresponding  problem  of  electric  conduction.    The  basis 
of  Fourier's  work  was  his  clear  conception  and  definition  of 
conductivity.    But  this  involves  an  assumption,  undoubtedly 
true  ior  small  temperature-gradients,  but  still  an  assumption, 
viz.  that,  all  else  being  ^he  same,  the  flux  of  heat  is  strictly 
proportional  to  the  gradient  of  temperature.   An  exactly  similar 
assumption  is  made  in  the  statement  of  Ohm's  law,  *.«.  that, 
other  things  being  alike,  the  strength  of  the  current  is  at  each 
point  proportional  to  the  gradient  of  potential.  It  happens,  how- 
ever, that  with  our  modem  methods  it  is  much  more  easy  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  assumption  in  the  cas^  of  electricity  than 
in  that  of  heat;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  shown  by  J.  Clerk 
Maxwell  and  George  Chrystal  that  Ohm's  law  is  true,  within  the 
limits  of  experimental  error,  even  when  the  currents  are  so 
powerful  as  almost  to  fuse  the  conducting  wire. 

OHMMETER,  an  electrical  instrument  employed  for  measuring 
insulation-resistance  or  other  high  electrical  resistances.  For 
the  purpose  of  measuring  resbUnces  up  to  a  few  thousand  ohms, 
the  most  convenient  appliance  is  a  Wheatstone's  Bridge  (q.v\ 
but  when  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  to  be  measured  is 
several  hundred  thousand  ohms,  or  if  it  is  the  resistance  of  a 
so-called  insulator,  such  as  the  insulating  covering  of  the  copper 
wires  employed  for  distributing  electric  current  in  houses  and 
buildings  for  electric  lighting,  then  the  ohmmcter  is  more  con- 
venient. An  ohmmcter  in  one  form  consisU  of  two  pairs  of  coils, 
one  pair  called  the  series  coil  and  the  other  called  the  shunt  coU. 
These  coils  arc  placed  with  their  axes  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  and  at  the  point  where  the  axes  intersect  a  small  pivoted 
needle  of  soft  iron  is  placed,  carrying  a  longer  index  needle 
moving  over  a  scale. 

Suppose  it  i«  derired  to  measure  the  insulation-reairtance  of  a 
system  of  electric  house  wiring ;  the  ohmroeter  circuits  are  then  joined 
up  as  shown  in  fig.  i,  where  W  lepresents  a  portion  of  the  winng 
ofthe  building  and  I  a  portion  of  the  insulating  inatcnals  surrounding 
It.  The  object  of  the  test  is  to  discover  the  reaistence  of  the  insulator 
I.  that  is,  to  determine  how  much  current  flows  through  this  msulator 
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by  ksakage  under  a  certain  electromotive  force  or  voluge  whkh  mutt 
not  be  less  than  that  which  will  be  employed  in  practice  when  the 
electric  lights  supplied  through  these  wires  are  in  operation.  For 
this  purpose  the  ohmmeter  is  provided  with  a  small  dynamo  D, 
contained  in  a  box,  mhich  produces  a  continuous  electromotive 
f oroe  of  from  aoo  to  500  ^  ^ 

volts  when  the  handle 
of  the  instrament  is 
steadily  turned.  In 
making  the  test,  the 
whole  of  the  copper 
irires  belonging  to  any 
section  of  the  wiring  and 
the  test  must  be  con- 
nected together  at  tome 
point  and  then  con- 
nected through  the  series 
coil  of  the  ohmmeter 
with  one  terminal  of  the 
dynamo.  The  shunt  coil 
Sn  and  the  series  coil  Se 
are  connected  together 
at  one  point,  and  the 
remaining  terminals  of 
the  dynamo  and  shunt 
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Fig.  X. 
o(mI   must  be  connected    to  a 
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good 
earth,'*'  which  is  generally  the  gas  or  water  pipes  w  of  the 
building.  On  setting  the  dynamo  in  operation,  a  current  passes 
through  the  shunt  coil  of  the  ohmmeter  proportional  to  the  voltage 
of  the  dynamo,  and,  if  there  is  any  sensible  leakage  through  the* 
insulator  to  earth,  at  the  same  time  another  current  passes  through 
the  series  coil  proportional  to  the  conductivity  of  the  insulation  of 
the  wiring  unoer  the  electromotive  force  used.  The  two  coils,  the 
shunt  and  the  series  coil,  then  produce  two  magnetic  fields,  with 
their  lines  of  force  at  ri^ht  angles  to  one  another.  The  small  pivoted 
iron  needle  ns  placed  in  their  common  field  therefore  takes  up  a 
certain  position,  dependent  on  the  relative  value  of  these  fields. 
The  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection  9  of  this  needle  measured  from 
its  position,  when  the  shunt  coil  is  disconnected,  is  equal  to  the  ratio 
of  the  voltage  of  the  dynamo  to  the  current  through  the  insulator,  if 
we  call  this  last  resistance  R,  the  voltage  of  the  working  dynamo  V. 
and  the  current  through  the  insulator  C,  then  tan  tf^C/V^R. 
Hence  the  deflection  of  the  needle  is  proportional  to  the  insmlation 
resistance,  and  the  scale  can  be  graduated  to  show  directly  this 
resistance  in  megohms. 

The  Evershedand  Vlgnoles  form  of  the  instrument  is  much  used 
in  testing  the  insulation  resisUnce  o(  electric  wiring  in  houses^ 
In  this  case  the  dynamo  and  ohmmeter  are  combined  in  one  instru- 
ment. The  field  magnet  of  the  dynamo  has  two  gaps  in  it.  In  one 
the  exciting  armature  b  rotated,  producing  the  working  voltage  of 
350,  soo  or  1000  volts.  In  the  other  gap  are  pivoted  two  coils 
wound  on  an  iron  core  and  connected  at  nearly  a  right  angle  to 
each  other.  One  of  thne  coils  b  in  series  with  the  armature  circuit 
and  with  the  insulation  or  high  resistance  to  be  measured.  The  other 
is  a  shunt  across  the  terminals  of  the  armature.  When  the  armature 
is  rotated,  these  two  coils  endeavour  to  place  themselves  in  certain 
directions  in  the  field  so  as  to  be  perforated  by  the  greatest  magnetic 
flux.  The  exact  poMtion  of  the  core,  and.  therefore,  of  an  index 
needle  connected  with  it,  is  dependent  on  the  ratio  of  the  voltage 
applied  to  the  terminab  of  the  nigh  resbtance  or  insuUtor  and  the 
current  passing  through  it.  This,  however,  is  a  measure  of  the 
insubtion-resistance.  Hence  the  instrument  can  be  graduated  to 
show  thb  directly.  ....  ,       . 

In  the  Nalder  ohmmeter  the  electrosUtk  principle  is  employed. 
The  instrument  conasts  of  a  high-voltage  continuous -current 
dynamo  which  creates  a  potential  difference  between  the  needle 
and  the  two  quadrants  of  a  quadrant  electrometer  (see  ELECTao- 
METBX).  These  two  quadrants  are  interconnected  by  the  high  resist- 
ance to  be  measuned,  and.  therefore,  themselves  differ  in  potential. 
The  exact  pontion  taken  up  by  the  needle  is  therefore  determined 
by  the  potentbl  difference  (P.D.)  of  the  quadranu  and  the  P.p. 
of  the  needle  and  each  quadrant,  and.  therefore,  by  the  ratios  of  the 
P.D.  of  the  ends  of  the  msubtor  and  the  current  flowing  through  it, 
that  is,  by  its  insubtion  resistance. 

The  ohmmeter  recommends  itself  by  its  portability,  but  in 
default  of  the  possession  of  an  ohmmeter  the  insuktion-resbtance 
can  be  measured  by  means  of  an  ordinary  mirror  galvanometer 
(see  Galvanometer)  and  insubted  battery  of  suiuble  voltage. 
In  this  case  one  terminal  of  the  battery  b  connected  to  the  earth, 
and  the  other  terminal  b  connected  through  the  galvanometer 
with  the  copper  wire,  the  insubtion  of  which  it  b  desired  to  test. 
If  any  sensible  current  flows  through  this  insubtor  the  galvano- 
meter will  show  a  deflection. 

The  meaning  of  this  deflection  can  be  interpreted  as  follows: 
If  a  galvanometer  has  a  resisUnce  R  and  b  shunted  by  a  shunt  ttf 
resistance  S.  and  the  shunted  galvanometer  b  placed  in  series  with 
a  brge  reastance  Rf  of  the  order  of  a  megohm,  and  if  the  Mme 
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Piu,  Peiigoid  and  othc 
votumev,  which  were  Bcn 
Lhiee  of  Ibcw  ut  in  thi 


laaiu  «""■  (>  ™1^-  LoinJon-  1904);  H,  R.  Ksmpc.  j4  Htmtaaiix 
tfEtatrial  ThUv  (LnnAm,  1900):  K.  L.  Webb,  .l  Pracliaii  CiaJt 
li  It.  ront  tf  Jsn^ilHl  Wirn  amJ  CahUt  (NewVcnk,  >»"]' 

ORKBT,  OKOSfiBS  (1848-  },  French  novdist  and  nun  of 
latcn,*wbciniinPiiaonlhe)rdoiApril  18481  AFIerlhewu' 
of  1870  be  became  cdiloi  U  Ihe  Paji  and  the  CmUnlimiirf  b 
mccexriai.  In  coBabontion  wiih  the  engtneer  and  draoutiil 
Loids  DcBayiDBie  (b.  1S4S)  be  pcoduced  the  play  Rigimi  Svfi, 
and  in  1877  Uartk&  He  wal  an  admins'  of  Georgei  Sand  and 
biltcdy  opposed  to  tbe  realijtic  modem  novd.  He  began  * 
Kiiaef  i»vds,Ia  BalaOltt  dt  la  tit,  ot  t  limple  and  ideiUistic 
d»n(teT,  whidi,  although  aitif ked  by  the  ciiiica  ai  unreal  and 
(ommonplace,  iKie  very  popular.  The  Kries  induded  Sttgi 
Pad-u  tiSSi)  whkh  wa*  crowned  by  tbe  Academy;  l4  UaUri 
ii  foriB  (iSSi),  La  Cramli  Uaniiiri  (18S5),  KoteuM  (18SB), 
Dmitr  aauHB  Uigi)-  MtDy  of  hit  novels  have  been  diunaliied 
with  peat  mcccB,  icifiillKiff/dr^,  produced  at  the  Gymoaie 
in  1S83,  balding  tbeatacelorawbcJeyear.  HiiUtetpuUicatiani 
iodude  Li  CrtfuitiiU  (1901),  Lt  Uarckand  if  fniem  [1Q03), 
La  CanfulraiiU  UVS),  La  Diaimt  Huh  (i«o«). 

OHHDBUF,  1  ton  of  Germany  in  the  duchy  of  Saie-Coburg- 
Gollia.  II  m.  by  rail  S.E.  ol  Gotha.  Fop.  (iqo;}  fiu^.  It 
has  a  cude,  two  Evuig^cal  chuicbes.  a  technical  and  other 
scbixdi,  wul  minufactore*  of  porcelain,  paper,  copper 
goodi,  (hoc*  and  amall  warej,  Qok  by  is  the  aummer  teiort 
ol  Lahenrhal  Ai  eariy  u  71s  there  wai  ■  monaitery  at 
Ofardmf,  wUcb  recovcd  nuiiicipa]  lights  in  1399.  With  fix 
Deighbouricg  viDagca  it  forms  the  county  of  Oberglcichen. 

(HHIMAIIT,  ABHAUIS  DB  {i5o>-i668),  Basque  hiilonan 
B3hI  poet,  «u  bcm  at  Mauifcffi,  and  studied  law  at  Bordcauit 
wbHehetook  laidegrecin  iGii.  He  practised  Brsl  is  hi)  native 
iBwn,  aitd  aftei  Ml  marriage  with  Jeanne  d'Eidoy,  the  hdreu 
id  a  DDtde  family  o(  Saint-Palili,  at  the  bar  of  Ibe  parlement 
of  Navarre.  He  spent  his  Idture  and  hii  fortune  In  the  Kareh 
for  docsDienU  bearing  on  the  old  Basque  and  Beamese  provinos; 
•ad  the  bidu  of  hii  Budies  in  the  aicUve*  ol  BayDfioe.  ToulouM. 


u'lies  were  embodied  in  forly-Gve  MS. 
by  his  ion  Gabrielto  Colbert.  Twenly- 
Bibliolh£qi>e  National:  of  Paris  (Coll. 


'  OIL  CITTi  a  dty  of  Venango  county,  Penniyivaiua,  U.S.A., 
on  tbe  Anegheny  rivet,  at  the  mouth  of  Oil  Cieek,  about  ij  n. 
S.S.E.  of  Erie  and  about  135  m.  N.  ol  Piltlburg.  Fop.  (1890) 
iD,Qji;  (igoo)  ■3,>d4.  of  whom  jooi  were  [oreign-bom  and 
184  were  nrgron;  (191a  ccntui)  ijifis;.  It  I>  semd  by  the 
Tennlylvania  (two  hnes),  the  Eiic,  and  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  tailwayt.  The  city  lies  about  1000  (I.  above 
the  sea,  and  is  divided  1^  the  liver  and  the  creek  Into  three 
sections  connceled  by  bridge*.  Tbe  budneJS  part  of  the  dty 
is  on  the  low  ground  north  of  the  river;  the  rc^denlial  districts 
are  the  South  Side,  a  portion  of  the  flats,  the  West  Side,  and 
Cottage  Hill  and  Palace  HiH  on  the  North  Side.  OUGtyis 
tbe  cenlte  and  the  prindpal  market  of  the  Pennsylvania  oil 
re^DO.  It  has  eitenrive  oil  refineries  and  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  and  manufactures  oil-iiell  Buppliel  and  a  few  other 
commodities.  Tbe  dly't  factory  products  were  valued  at 
15,164,059  in  1900  and  at  t3,ii7,io8  in  1905,  and  in  the  taller 
year  foundry  and  machine-shop  products  were  valued  M 
t',31 7,505,  or  Ti%  of  the  toiaL  Natural  gull  uted  for  power, 
heat  and  light.  Oil  Cily  was  founded  fn  1860,  Incorpor&ied  ai 
a  boreugh  in  i8£j  and  chartered  aa  a  dty  in  1874.  The  dty 
was  partially  destroyed  by  flood  tn  1865,  and  by  flood  and  fire 
in  l8ee  and  Igaui  in  1891;  on  this  last  occasion  OO  Creek  was 
awdlea  by  a  doud-bunl  on  the  jtb  of  June,  and  several  tanks 
fulher  up  tbe  valley,  which  seem  to  have  been  struck  by 
Hgbtning,  gave  way  and  a  rnass  of  buning  oil  was  carried  by 
the  creek  to  Oil  City,  where  some  sixty  lives  were  lost  and 
property  valued  at  more  than  Ji,Doo,aoo  was  destroyed. 

OIL  EKGINE.  OUen^es,likeguenglnes  (f.iL),arebilenial 
combustion  motors  In  which  moiivt  pawei  is  produced  by  the 
explosion  or  expansion  of  a  mixture  of  bflaDimable  material 
and  air.  Tbe  inflammable  fluid  used,  however,  conusts  ol 
vapour  produced  from  oil  instead  of  permanent  gas.     The 

the  structural  and  mechanical  differences  are  due  to  the  device* 
required  to  vaporize  tbe  oH  and  supply  tbe  measured  proportion 
of  vapour  which  is  to  mix  with  the  air  In  the  cylinden. 

Light  and  heavy  oils  are  used;  light  cdls  may  be  defined  as 
those  which  are  rcadOy  vcJatite  at  ordinary  atmoapberic  tempctm- 
tures,  while  heavy  mis  are  ihoee  which  require  special  heating 
or  spraying  processes  in  order  to  produce  an  hiflaminahle  vapour 
capable  of  forming  exfJosve  rnlxture  to  be  supplied  to  tbe 
cylinders.  Of  the  light  nls  the  most  Important  is  known  as 
petrol.  It  is  not  a  definite  chemical  coMpound.  It  is  i  miiiure 
ofvarioushydrocarbonsof  the  paraffin  and  olefine  series  produced 
from  the  dlstillallon  of  petnileum  and  paiaflln  oils.  It  consists, 
in  fact,  of  the  lighter  fractions  which  distil  over  fini  in  tbe 
process  of  purifying  petioleums  or  paraffins. 

Tbe  tpedfic  gravity  of  the  standard  petrols  of  commerce 
gtneraDy  ranges  between  0'700  to  about  0-7401  and  Ihc  heat 
per  iV  gillon  " 


ij.Sja  British 


The  then 


of  from  joo  lo  JK  specific  Rravily  sboartd  ihil  98%  of  the 
lighter  umple  diaHlrd  over  below  110'  C.  sliilc  only  »S%  of 
the  heavier  came  over  within  the  ume  tcmpenlure  Tuge, 
The  heavier  pelrol  ii  not  bo  eajily  convened  into  vapour.  Tbe 
great  nwdcm  development  of  the  motor  car  givQ  the  Light  oLt 
engine  a  most  importut  place  aa  one  of  the  leading  loufcea  of 
motivs  power  in  the  world.  Tie  total  petrol  power  now  applied 
to  care  OB  liDd  and  to  veaiels  on  ttt.  uoounti  to  at  least  two 
million  H.P.  The  petrol  engine  hat  alio  enabled  acropluei  to 
be  used  in  practice. 

The  earliest  propoul  to  use  oil  ai  a  means  to  produce  motive 
power  was  made  by  an  English  inventor — Street — in  17^,  but 
the  fint  practical  petroleum  engine  was  that  oi  Julius  Hock 
ot  Vienna,  produced  in  1S70.  This  engine,  like  Lencur's  gas 
eniiiie,  operated  without  compRstion.  The  piston  took  in  a 
charge  of  air  and  light  petroleum  q>my  which  was  ignited  by 
a  flame  Jet  and  produced  a  low-preuure  eiplosion.  JAkt  aU 
Doa^compresuon  eo^net,  Ilade'i  machine  wu  very  cumbroui 
and  gave  little  power.  In  1873,  Brayion,  aa  English  cp^neer, 
who  had  settled  in  America,  produced  a  light  oil  en^ne  working 


1   the 
aiHieaist. 


t  been  the  cBiLieat  o 


eaptosion. 
npresoion  en^ne  U 


Sbottly  after  the  intiDduclioD  of  the  "  Otto "  gai  engiDe 
In  1876,  amotor  of  ibis  type  was  operated  by  an  inOammabk 
vapour  pii>duced  by  passing  ait  on  its  way  to  the  cytiodet 
through  (he  light  oil  then  known  as  gasolene.  A  further  air 
supply  was  drawn  into  the  cylinder  to  forra  the  required  exploaive 
mitture,  which  was  iuliscquently  compressed  and  ignited  in  the 
usual  way.  The  Sjricl  petroleum  engine  was  the  fiiit  Otto 
cycle  motor  introduced  mlo  practice  which  dispensed  with  an 
independent  vaporizing  Apparatus.  Light  bydrocarboD  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  not  greater  than  0.715  ww  injected  directly 
into  the  cylinder  on  the  auawn  ittoke  by  means  of  a  pump. 
'    ^      "  '  mied  ipray  mixed  with  the  air,  was  vaporized, 


gas  engine. 

Until  IheyeariSSs  the 
were  of  a  heavy  type  rotating  at  aoout  150  to  250  revoiu 
per  minute.    In  that  year  Daimler  conceived  the  Idea  of 
structing  very  small  engines  with  light  moving  parts,  in  1 
nable  them  to  be  rotated  at  such  high  speeds  as  3oo  and  it 


.  clicable  to  run  engines  at  such  qxa 
that  low  speed  was  necessary  10  durability 
Daimler  showed  this  idea  to  be  wrong  by  producing  hit  fint 
■mall  engine  m  188^.  In  iftS6  he  made  his  first  experiment 
■lib  a  nwtor  bicycle,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  rS87  he  ran  foi 
the  fint  time  ■  motor  car  propelled  by  a  petrol  engine.  Daimler 
deserves  great  credit  for  re^Jtfing  the  poosibility  of  producing 
durable  and  elective  engines  rotating  at  such  unusually  high 
speeds;  and,  further,  for  proving  that  bis  ideas  were  ri^t  io 
actual  practice.  His  little  engines  contained  nothing  new  in 
their  cycles  of  toleration,  but  they  provided  the  first  step  in  tbe 
■lartlingly  ra[ud  development  of  petrol  motive  power  which 
we  have  seen  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  high  qieed  of 
rotation  enabled  moton  to  be  constructed  ^ving  a  very  large 
power  for  a  very  taull  weight. 


which  Kivn  both  foe  inlet  rk  the  cbuieaiH]  tor  duchirxe  of  eihauil 
W  it  the  eibauiC  valve,  F  the  chaise  inlet  valve,  which  is  autonmiii 
In  its  action,  and  is  held  dosed  by  a  qirinc  /,  G  the  carburrtiar 
H  llie  iffniler  tube,  I  the  IgiutcT  lube  lamp,  K  the  charge  inlet  pnwuF 
L  the  air  filler  chambn.  and  M  an  adjuMable  air  inlet  cap  for  lepi- 
latine  Ilie  air  inlet  area.  Thelioht  oil — or  petrol,  as  it  iscommonl> 
called — isnipplirdiathefloat  chamber  N  ol  the  vaooriier  by  means 


%%S 


It  opens  automatlciUy. 

und  the  jet.    The  petnl  bn  ..-,.- 

Lgsirnt  Che  walls  of  the  passage  K,  and  then  it  vaporim  and  passes 
nio  the  cyhnder  A  aa  an  inSammable  mixture.  When  the  plHon  B 
etums  it  compRsses  the  charge  Into  a.  and  upon  compfession  the 
ncandescent  igniter  tube  H  fires  the  charge.  H  isasbOTt  platinum 
ube,  wluch  is  always  open  10  the  eomprndon  space    tt  is  rendered 


JI  knile 

vkm  place,  bceaute  tbe  Inflamn 
ct  with  the  hot  part  till  il  is 


HlQSai 

ishedby 


valve,  tbe  levers  shown  sit  so  coniiolled  by  the  governor  (not  shown) 
that  the  knife  edee  5  is  prased  out  when  speed  is  loo  high,  and 
cannot  engage  Ihe  roos  t  ucti!  it  falls.    Tlie  engine  has  a  water 


/,  through  w 


'culaled.    Cooling  devices  are 


Bern  of  Mannheim  fallowed  ckK  on  the  work  of  Daimler, 
and  in  France  Panhard  and  Levasxor,  Feugeot,  De  Dion, 
Delahaye  and  Kenaull  all  contributed  10  the  development 
of  the  petrol  en^e,  while  Napier,  LancbesEer,  Royce  and 
Austin  were  tbe  ovist  prominent   amnng  the  many  £nglisll 

T^e  modem  petrol  engine  difien  in  many  respects  from 
Ihe  Daimler  engine  just  described  both  as  to  general  design, 
method  of  carburetling,  Ignitmg  and  controlling  the  power 
and  speed.  The  carburettor  now  used  ii  usually  of  the  fioat 
and  jet  type  shown  in  fig.  i,  but  alterations  have  been  nude  10 
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iAdv  of  Ibe  pfoductioD  of  luifonn  miiture  in  (be  cylinda 
lUKki  widdy  vuying  candhiora  ot  tpeed  and  IvuL  The  orifiu] 
lona  of  caiburettDi  wis  not  well  ndapled  lo  lllow  ol  gral 
cbaDgc  of  valume  per  luction  lUokc.  Tube  igoilioQ  bu  been 
ibuidoiied,  and  the  eleclru;  ij^ein  is  now  Hipreme.  Tbe 
lavounte  type  4t  present  is  thit  of  the  b^h-tension  mAgneto. 
Valva  are  now  *I1  meduniciUy  operated:  Ibe  automatic  inlet 
valve  has  piacIicaDy  dnappearetL  Engines  are  no  kfllgcr 
coairoUed  by  cstting  out  impulses;  tbe  governing  ii  efiected 
by  tbrottling  tbe  charge,  that  a  by  diminishing  tJx  voluDK 
of  chaige  adinilled  to  the  cylinder  at  one  ilroke.  Broadly, 
throttling  by  reducing  charge  might  reduce!  pressure  of  com- 
presaioo  mnd  to  aUom  tbe  power  of  the  explosion  to  be  graduated 
within  wide  liniits  while  maijitalning  continuity  of  impulses. 
The  object  ot  tbe  throttle  control  is  to  keep  up  continuous 
impubes  (or  each  cyde  of  operatioa,  while  graduating  the  power 
ptodund  by  each  inqnibe  M  as  to  meet  tbe  conditions  of  the 
kiad. 

Origmany  three  type*  of  carborettat  were  employed  for 
dealing  with  light  oil;  finl,  the  luifact  carhunitor;  second,  the 
wick  cxrbureltcs;  and  third,  the  jet  cuhurettoc.  The  surface 
caibarellor  has  entirely  diuppeaced.  In  it  air  waa  passed  over 
a  torface  oS  light  oil  or  bubbled  through  it;  the  air  carried  off 
a  vapour  to  form  aplo^ve  miiture.  It  waa  found,  however, 
(hat  the  cal  leinaining  in  (be  carburettor  gradually  became 
heavier  and  beaviet,  so  that  ultimately  no  proper  vapoiiiation 
to^  place,  Tbi»  was  due  to  the  fractional  evaporation  of  the 
oD  which  tended  to  carry  away  the  light  vapours,  leaving  in  the 
vessel  the  oO,  which  produced  heavy  vapours.  To  avoid  this 
fractiooatioa  tbe  wick  carburettor  waa  inlroduced  and  here 
«  complete  portion  of  oil  was  evaporated  at  each  operation  so 
that  no  concentration  ot  beavy  oil  was  possible.  The  wick 
carbuRttor  is  still  used  in  some  can,  but  the  jet  carburettor 
is  practically  unlvtrsaL  It  has  tbe  advantage  of  discharging 
teparate  portions  of  oil  Into  the  air  entering  the  engine,  each 
pMticm  being  carried  *wiy  and  evaporated  with  all  its  fractions 
to  produce  the  charge  in  the  cylinder. 

The  nwdtm  jet  carbuicltm  appein  to  have  origlnaled  with 
BdIIct,  an  English  engineer,  but  it  was  £nt  eitensively  used 
En  the  inadificalion  produced  by  Hsybacb  as  shown  (n  fig.  i. 

A  diagrainaiatic  sKiiDn  of  a  cartnirettor  of  theMaybach  type  it 

Petrol  <•  admined  to  the  chamber  A  by  the  vilve  B  which  is 
coDinlkd  by  the  Boat  C  acting  through  the  levers  D,  so  that  the  valve 


B  bdosid  wlim  the  Aou  mches  a  determined  level  and  opened  whe 
ii  falls  below  it.  The  peml  Acm  inlo  a  Jet  E  and  tundt  at  a 
■  pproxinuUly  cooMaitt  level  within  'a.  When  the  engine  ^to 
pines  lo  lie  cylinder  throujh  G.  Tbe  prewure  around  the  j«,l 
ftnco  ihr'  petrol  through  E  aj  a  jei  during  the  giealer  part  of  the 

ent^lbe  cyKMle.  by  way  ol  G.     The ..._  ,. ._  _.  .. 

■nuBl  the  iierral  let  E  ilCDDStncIcd  to  a  •uRiciFnt  eiMnl  ta  produce 
the  prHKirTfall  -       " "-  --  '-  " 


timita,  tbe  volume  of  petrol  thrown  by  the  let  u  laWy  proportioul 

tioot  per  minute  under  1^1  and  brwvy  hudi,  then  it  becomes 
impoiwble  to  iocaTe  noportionslUy  Hifficienily  accurate  for  r«ular 
^nuion,  Hus  impucs  not  only  a  change  of  engine  speeiTbul 
a  change  of  voIudh  enteripE  tbe  cylinder  at  each  totHa  as  deter- 
mined  by  tbe  poiltion  of  the  throttle.  This  introduca  further 
'Dmplications.  Throttle  contrcJ  implies  a  change  of  total  charge 
olume  per  stroke,  which  change  may  occur  either  at  a  low  or  at  a 
igh  speed.  To  meet  this  change  the  petrol  jet  should  respond  fai 
jch  maaner  as  to  give  a  eoutau  pnportionallty  of  petrol  weight 
.3  air  weight  throughout  aU  the  varutions -^itlieTwIse  Bometlmes 
petrol  irilTbe  preaeat  ia  eicesa  with  no  cnygen  to  bum  It,  and  at 
— ' —  tines  the  mixtuR  may  be  so  ^ute  asm  miss  blog  ahotether. 
jet  Ihesevarying  conmiions  many  carburettors  have  been  pro- 
duced which  seek  by  various  devices  to  nuinlain  uniformity  of 

Fig.   3  ihows  in  diagrammalic  lectiDn  one  of  the  airapleat  of 
oe  contiivances.  known  a>  the  Knbg  carburettor.    Tbe  petrol 

Ef"nd,_  while    the  I 

i^.  The    Ilholf  I 
.uwfe  d  «;  ™te™  * 


throttle  valve  H, 
operated  by  the  rod 
1;  and  so  long  a. 

IS^?iir'f™'lhJ  ^'"-^ 

■tmoephere  enten  only  by  F,  When  apeed  liiea,  hawcver. 
throttle  is  mfbdintly  opened,  the  piiMure  within  the  appan 
And  ajfectt  a  ipnnE.prTaaed  diaphTagm  K,  which  actuals 
valve  controlling  the  air  paaaagei  L,  ko  that  this  valve  opei 
almoephere  more  and  more  with  Increasing  preaiurc  reducf 
additional  air  thus  flows  into  the  carbuTettor  and  mixn  i 

proportion  ol  air  to  petrol  ia  maintained  _through  a  compi 

a  umewhat  large  area  of  petrol  jet.  When  au[:tion 
owing  to  high  speed,  thia  large  area  dlscharnes  too  much  _pe 


The  same  effect  ia  produced  by  devices  which  alter  the  area  ot  the 
jeirol  jet  or  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of  petrol  jets  erpotcd 
IS  required.     Although  engiDC  deaignen  have   lucceeded   in   pro- 

lotlioiiing  mixture  through  a coBT'' — >■' ' ^    -'  -■■ 

lemand,  so  as  to  obuin  cffectivi 


le  through  a  convderqble  rvnge  of  apeed  ar 


mixture  at  all  speeds.  Notwithstanding  much  which  haa  been  aaid 
ai  to  varying  nuxture,  there  is  only  one  mixture  of  air  and  petrol 
which  gives  the  best  results— that  in  which  there  i>  rome  eacew  of 
gxygea,  more  than  suffident  to  bum  all  the  hydrogen  and  carbon 
present.   It  is  neccaaary  to  secure  this  mixture  under  all  conditinna. 


Subsequent  expcrimenia  have  been  made  by  Hopkinion.  Clerk  ii 
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pcfffct  ambuMlOB.    TU>  ofia 
miln  it  pnbiUg  tbu  irith  bi 


nucfa  IcH  petrol  tun  tbtj'  do  Ht  pr 


mild  work  on  vi 


PnctiuLlyAllmodenipctmleDginesirc  controlled  by  thT^tlUng 
the  whoLe  charge.  In  the  eulicr  days  Kveral  methods  of  conlro) 
were  attempted:  (i)  mliaing  impulsci  as  in  fig.  i  of  the  Daimler 
engines;  (i)  alteting  the  Ijmbg  of  spark;  (j)  throttling  pctiol 
supply,  and  (4}  tlirotlliiig  the  miiture  of  petrol  and  air.  The 
Last  method  has  proved  to  be  the  besl.  By  maintaining  the 
proportbn  of  eiploaive  miiluir,  but  diminishing  the  total 
volume  admitted  to  the  cylloder  per  atrokc,  paduated  impulses 
are  i^tained  without  any,  or  but  few,  mbsed  ignitions.  The 
effect  of  the  throttling  b  to  reduce  compression  by  diminish- 
ing total  charge  weight.  To  a  certain  exlent  the  proportion  of 
petrol  to  total  charge  alao  varies,  because  the  residual  uhaust 
gases  remain  constant  thraugh  a  wide  range.  The  thcnnal 
elSdcncy  diminishes  as  the  throttUng  Increases;  but,  down  to 
a  third  of  the  brake  power,  the  diminution  is  not  great,  txcause 
although  compression  is  reduced  the  cxpanuon  remains  the  same. 
At  [ow  ci>mpTTSsions,  however,  the  engine  works  practically 
ti  a  DOD-compteialDn  engine,  and  the  point  of  mttlBiDm 
prmure  becomes  greatly  delayed.  The  efficiency,  therefore,  lalli 
markedly,  but  (his  is  not  o(  much  impottance  *t  ligbi  loads. 
Eiperimenla  by  Callendar,  Hopklnsni,  Wstaon  and  oihen 
bave  proved  that  the  Ibennd  eScitncy  obtained  from  these 
small  en^ncs  with  the  tfarolllc  fuU  open  is  very  high  indeed; 
i8'/t  of  the  whide  heal  in  the  petrol  is  often  given  as  indicated 
rettor  la  properly  adjusted.    As  a  large  gas 


a  than  j; 


ippears  that  the  loss  of  heat  due  to 
pcnsated  by  the  small  time  ol  exposure  of  the  gases  of  eiplosioE 
due  to  the  high  speed  at  rotation.  Throttle  rantrol  a  vtiy 
eflettive,  md  it  hu  the  great  advantage  of  diminiihing  ~*"""— 
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idcylilK 


ling  It  Ihc  bvcr  louli.    Thii 


[  eipoKd  while  the 
importuit  both  for 
TheonrtiiaUy, 


btna  muilscDuId  be  obtuned  Irom  the  point  of 
by  RUinuig  ■  coiatuil  compieiucii  presuR,  couUnt  ctuge 
of  air,  ind  produdsg  ignition,  umewhit  in  the  mtima  of  the 
Dioel  ca^ne.  Such  a  method,  however,  would  btvc  the  di>- 
advanUfc  id  piodudng  pnciically  Ihe  (une  nuiimuiti  pRnure 
it*  ill  loadi,  ind  tbii  woujil  lend  to  give  u  engine  which  wmiid 
not  Km  smoMhiy  it  ilow  ipeeds. 

Ai  bu  been  said,  tube  ignitiaa  wu  ^leedily  abandoned  tor 
dearie  isniiion  by  iccuinulitor.  induction  coil  disliihutoi  u>d 
spitking  plog.  Thit  in  iti  turn  wu  l*rgeJy  diiplnced  by  the 
low-teniioa  nugneto  lyjiem,  in  which  the  tpuk  wu  fonned 
bdveen  contictt  which  were  inechtnicilJy  leptnted  within  the 
cylindcn.  The  srpanble  conticla  iAve  riie  to  complicalionl, 
uidatprescnt  the  moUp^tidarsyKem of  ignition  is  ondoublcdly 
that  of  the  high-Icnuon  miEneto,  In  this  system  the  ordinary 
high-tcnson  tparking  plugs  sre  used,   ind   the  high-tension 


nted  ir 


ling  oi 


le  ^larking  p 


ol  Ibe  Dugneli . 
Totajy  distributor.  In  mi  , 
system  is  used  for  the  ordtnuy  running  of  the  engine,  comtuned 
with  u  accumulator  or  battery  and  indiKtion  coiJ  for  starting 
the  engine  from  rest.  Such  systems  are  called  dual  ignition 
systems.  Sometimes  Ihe  same  ignition  plugs  are  adapted  to 
spark  from  either  source,  and  in  other  cases  separate  plugs 
arc  o«ed.  The  magneto  systems  have  the  great  advantage  of 
generating  current  without  battery,  and  by  their  use  noise  is 
nduced  to  a  minimum.  All  electrical  systems  arc  now  arranged 
to  allow  of  advancing  and  retarding  the  spark  from  the  steering 
wheel.  lo  modem  magneto  methods,  however,  the  spark  is 
automatioUy  retarded  when  the  engine  slows  and  advanced 
*bea  tbc  speed  rises,  so  that  less  change  is  required  [ram  the 
wbcel  than  i*  stcenacy  with  battery  and  coil. 

Sir  OUvcr  Lodge  has  invented  a  most  interesting  system  of 
electric  ignition,  dqicnding  upon  the  production  of  an  extra 
osdDatory  current  ofenormoustcnvonproduccd  by  the  combined 
use  of  spark  gap  and  condenser.  This  eilra  ^Hrk  passes  frccty 
even  uniler  water,  and  it  is  impossible  to  stop  it  by  any  ordinary 
sooting  or  fouling  of  the  ignition  plug. 

The  most  popular  engines  aie  now  ot  the  lour  and  lii  cylinder 
type*. 

Fif.  9  ifaowm  a  modem  four^yllader  engine  lo  loo^tudinal  and 
transverse  lectioa*  a«  nude  by  (be  Wobeley  Conpany.  A.  A  an 
the  eyUnden:  B,  B,  •alnjacknai  G}.  oil  scoDps  on  Ibe  brge  ends 
c'  Ihe  coanectiniE-nida.  These  scoops  lake  up  oil  from  the  ciaoli 
dumber.  FoniS  tubrkalian  is  used.  The  oil  pump  M  i>  o[  the 
loathed  wheel  type,  and  it  is  driven  bv  skew  learine,  Aa  oil  lumD 
nanaoiedacl.  — •"- 


ac  1..  and  the  od  IS  pumped  from  ihis  sump  by  the  pumb 
The  ovrrSow  fnjmiheniainbiarinESSupplmtbc  channels 

init"l«  tlo  Tr^  piBonT^allachrd  lo  c^^Tfa  ol  "o- 
cenlret.  and  thli  ii  irue  of  the  two  ouiiide  piuont  alio. 

■  ""  "rfd'w'n  pmli^ni  1^  lhe!r!™l.i°  ITii'^viiiidct 
ntite  of  geiiin;  rid  of  Iliis  secondary  unbalanced 

"  "         "         "  '     rliiKleta^rrpTacTd 

•had.     Tbl.i.a 


Dual  lenllion  is  applied  to  this  rnnne 
«d  of  iHch-teoiion  maineto  and  aVio  I 
l(.  V  i)  the  high-teniion  magneto.  Un< 
a  Hh  of  pans  which  Hilhcieiilty  indies 


■d  of  Ihe  cylindrical  ihrll 


OS  of  [iti  sicem  tlidini 


The  outer  ileevi  ilides  In  Ihe  main  cylinder  and  the  inner  sieev* 
■lido  within  the  ouifc  ileeve.  The  piiioo  fits  within  the  inner  sleeve. 
The  steevei  leceive  leparate  motians  (rom  short  connecting  links 
C  and  E.  driven  by  ecnniTica  carried  on  a  shall  W.    This  shaft  is 

half  Ihe  nvolutioni  of  the  cnnk-ihaft  Ui  Ibe  usual  manner  of  ihe 
Oito  cycke.    The  inlet  port  is  formed  on  one  aide  of  the  eylindei 

aiu)  marked  J.  These  pons  are  ■eamenial.  A  wiier.jackeled 
cyLiiidfT  head  carries  stationary  ringsX,  K.  which  pma  outwardi. 
ThetF  arc  clearly  shosra  in  the  drawing.  The  Inner  aleeve  ports  run 
'  iwer  Inoad  rint  L  when  comprntion  is  to  be  accomplished. 


cebyth 


hecylind 


Fic.6. 

todiiiribulethc^stMiotliai  ihe»hausl  port  i>d«ed  by  tbeouler 
skcve  when  Ihe  inlei  port  is  open.  Theouier  sleeve  acts  really  asa 
disiribulor;  the  inner  sleeve  supplies  the  prcuure  lightness  required 
10  resist  compression  and  explosion-    Tlv  idea  of  worlting  exhaust 

shape  ol  thecompreuion  space  i«  a  most  favouiable  one  for  reducing 
loH  by  cooling.    All  itie  valve  pons  required  in  ordinary  bll  valvj 


The  petrol  engines  hilheno  described,  although  light  compared 
to  the  (Jd  sialionary  f>  engines,  are  heavy  when  compared 
with  recent  molora  developed  (or  ihe  purpose  of  uioplanes. 
Many  ol  these  motors  have  been  produced,  but  two  only  will 
be  noticed   here— the  Aniaul.  because   Bleriot'i  great   Sight 
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o  TWOluliODL       The  cylLndr 


holes.  Thfa  it  t  very  tomTnon  tkvici 
gmlLy  incRHMi  Ehe  rapidiiy  of  the  ci 
ibc  mjrk  fMLlin^  upon  the  cuiauH  vaK 


■nd  the  petrol  it  kd  by  gnvitv.   The  hi* 

CiDu^kantKl ni(hl  w« ij H.P.,cylii>uc.. .I's """^  .^...m. 

Hroke;  nvnlutioiil,  i&DO  per  minuU;  Io»l  neifht,  14s  lb.  The 
entfiw,  it  irill  be  leen.  i(  exnrdinily  liinple.  tithouih  ^r-cOolini 
Heme  Bneahat  primilive  {or  anyllilnE  empc  ihon  Blghli.  Tbe 
liner  Anani  nuHon  are  water^ooled. 

A  dLignniiiuiic  tniBvtne  Kclion  of  the  Gnome  motot  ii  thawn 
at  6£.8.   Id  thitintemtingmgiaetbeRareaevea^liDdendiipofed 


aUow  £vd  crank-iJhalt  ha*  a  tingle  lliro 
cting-rod  i*  attached;  aU  the  Hhcr 
in*  In  into  ihe  big  end  of  that 


linked 

■   '"  '  which  only 

,-n>d!''Tlir 

...  manner  of  the  wrll- 
by  Mt  John  Rlgg.  The 
eiior  thnugh  the  hollow 

«  _,„  , .-_.^  — Emitted  into  tbecytiAden 

by  mean*  ot  automatic  inlet  vmlvn  placed  in  the  heads  ol  the  ptttoa*. 

Tm  eahauBt  valvn  ate  afranged  m  the  cylinder  heada^     Dual 

'tiunitpnividedbyhigh  teonan  magneto  and  ttoragebattefv  and 

The  cyliiideii  ant  libbnd  outude  lain  the  Aniani,  and  are 

adicctively  air-cooled  by  their  rotation  through  the  air  a* 
u  by  the  paiaage  ol  the  aeroplane  through  the  atmotpbere. 

Tbe   cylinder*  in   the    «*    "P     -^r.l^r   «m    H^   mm.     hn**  V   l*n   mfw. 

tttolcE.    Theipcedot 
The  total  itsght  o(  1 1..  . 
pec  bnki  hone-powei.   ' 

So  fu,  onljr  4-cyde  engines  have  been  described,  and  tbty  are 
most  univaul  f 01  use  ill  uoloi-can  and  aeroplants.  Some 
otor  cm,  bovevet,  UM  i-cyde  engines,  Scvoal  type*  toUom 
It  "aetk"  cyiJe  (lec  G«  Emoine)  and  other*  the  "Day" 
cyde.    In  America  tbe  Day  cycle  i*  v«y  popular  for  motor 


Fic.  8. 

launcho,  at  tbe  engiDe  ii  of  'ft  very  limple,  euDy  managed  kind. 
*'  ptocnt,  however,  the  tvo-cyde  engine  hat  made  but  little 

y  in  motor  nr  or  aeroplane  wotli.  Il  is  capable  ol  great 
development  and  tbe  (tlentioti  ^ves  to  it  is  incrcaung. 

So  far,  petrol  hu  been  alluded  (0  as  the  main  liquid  fuel  hs: 
these  molon.  Olbet  hydrooubooi  have  also  been  utcd^beniol, 
lor  eiamplc,  obiained  [roio  gas  tar  is  used  to  tome  extent,  and 
alcohol  bas  been  applied  to  •  considerable  eitent  both  for 
stationary  and  locomotive  enfino.  Alcohol,  however,  has  not 
been  entirely  nicceuful.  The  amoimt  of  beat  obtained  lor  a 
(iven  moiKIAry  etpendilure  is  only  about  half  thai  obtained 
by  mean  of  petrol.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  faowever, 
alcohol  motors  have  been  considenbly  used  for  public  vehicles. 

Tbe  majority  of  petrol  motor*  are  provided  with  nla  Jacket* 

quantity  of  water  can  be  carried,  il  is  necessary  to  cool  the  wstet 
as  fast  aa  it  becomes  bot.  For  this  puipose  radiators  of  wioui 
conslructioni  are  applied.  Generally  a  pump  iiuscd  lo  produce 
a  forced  circulation,  dischar^ng  the  hoi  water  (tom  the  engine 
jackets  through  the  radiator  and  returning  the  cooled  wiier  to 
tbe  jackets  at  another  place.  Tbe  ladiaton  consist  in  some 
cases  of  finelubeacovcted  with  projecting  finsorgillt;  the  motion 
of  tbe  tar  iMCts  air  over  the  eilerior  of  those  surface*  and  it 
assisted  by  the  operation  of  a  powerful  Ian  driven  from  the 
engine.     A  favourite  form  of  radiator  consists  of  numerous 

engine  condenser.  Wsier  It  forced  by  the  pump  round  tboe 
tubo,  and  air  passes  front  the  alnbovphere  through  them.  Tliis 
type  ol  tadialor  ii  sonielitnet  kiwwi:  n  the  "boneycomb" 
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xadiator.  A  yery  large  cooling  surface  is  provided,  so  that  the 
same  vater  is  used  over  and  over  again.  In  a  day's  run  with  a 
modem  petrol  engine  very  little  water  is  lost  from  the  system. 
Some  engines  di^nse  with  a  pump  and  depend  on  what  is 
called  the  thermo-syphon.  This  is  the  old  gas-engine  system 
of  diculation,  depending  on  the  different  density  of  water  when 
hot  and  cooL  The  engine  shown  at  fig.  5  is  provided  with  a 
water-drculation  system  of  this  kind.  For  the  smaller  engines 
the  thermo-syphon  works  extremely  well. 

Heavy  ofl  engines  are  those  which  consume  oil  having  a 
flashing-point  above  73^  F. — the  minimum  at  present  allowed 
by  act  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain  for  oils  to  be  consumed 
in  ordinary  illuminating  lamps.  Such  oils  are  American  and 
Russian  petn^ums  and  Scottish  paraffins.  They  vary  in  specific 
gravity  from  '78  to  '825,  and  in  flashing-point  from  75^  to  152" 
F.  Engjses  burning  such  oils  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
classes:  (i)  Engines  in  which  the  oil  is  subjected  to  a  spraying 
operation  before  vaporization;  (a)  Engines  in  which  the  oil 
is  injected  into  the  cylinder  and  vaporized  within  the  cylinder; 
(3)  Engines  in  which  the  oil  is  vaporized  in  a  device  external  to 
the  cylinder  and  introduced  into  the  cylinder  in  the  state  of 
vapour. 

The  method  of  ignition  might  alA>  be  used  to  divide  the  engines 
into  those  igniting  by  the  electric  spark,  by  an  incandescent  tube, 
by  compression,  or  by  the  heat  of  the  internal  surfaces  of  the 
combustion  space.  Spiel's  engine  was  ignited  by  a  flame  igniting 
device  similar  to  that  used  in  Clerk's  gas  engine,  and  it  was  the 
only  one  introduced  into  Great  Britain  in  which  this  method 
was  adopted,  though  on  the  continent  flame  igniters  were  not 
uncommon.  Electrically-operated  igniters  have  come  into  ex- 
tensive  use  throughout  the  world. 

The  engines  first  used  in  Great  Britain  which  fell  under  the 
first  head  were  the  Pricstman  and  Samuelson,  the  oil  being 

^..  sprayed  before  being 
jf  ..f.'Vi'}:'/-)  vaporized  in  both.  The 
principle  of  the  spray  pro- 
ducer used  is  that  so  well 
and  so  widely  known  in 
connexion  with  the  atom- 
izers or  spray  producers 
used  by  perfumers.  Fig.  9 
shows  such  a  spray  pro- 
ducer in  section.  An  air 
blast  passing  from  the 
smaU  jet  A  crosses  the  top 
of  the  tube  B  and  creates 
within  it  a  partial  vacuum. 
The  liquid  contained  in  C 
flows  up  the  tube  B  and  issuing  at  the  top  of  the  tube  through 
a  small  orifice  is  at  once  blown  into  very  fine  spray  by  the  action 
of  the  air  jet.  If  such  a  scent  distributor  be  filled  with  petroleum 
oil,  such  as  Royal  Daylight  or  Russoline,  the  oil  will  be  blown 
into  fine  qiray,  which  can  be  ignited  by  a  flame  and  will  bum, 
if  the  jets  be  pn^rly  prc^rtioned,  with  an  intense  blue  non- 
luminous  flame.  The  earlier  inventors  often  expressed  the  idea 
that  an  explosive  mixture  could  be  prepared  without  any 
vaporization  whatever,  by  simply  producing  an  atmosphere 
containing  inflammable  liquid  in  extremely  small  particles  dis- 
tributed throu^iout  the  air  in  such  proportion  as  to  allow  of 
complete  combustion.  The  familiar  explosive  combustion  of 
lyc<4>odium,  and  the  disastrous  explosions  caused  in  the  exhaus- 
tion rooms  of  flour-mills  by  the  presence  of  finely  divided  flour 
in  the  air,  have  also  suggested  to  inventors  the  idea  of  producing 
explosions  for  power  purposes  from  combustible  solids.  Al- 
though, doubtless,  explosions  could  be  produced  in  that  way,  yet 
in  oil  engines  the  production  of  spray  is  only  a  preliminary  to 
the  vaporizaticm  of  the  oil.  If  a  sample  of  oU  is  sprayed  in  the 
manner  just  described,  and  injected  in  a  hot  chamber  also  filled 
with  hot  air,  it  at  once  passes  into  a  state  of  vapour  within 
that  chamber,  even  though  the  air  be  at  a  temperature  far 
below  the  boiling-point  of  the  oil;  the  spray  producer,  in  fact, 
furnishes  a  ready  means  of  saturating  any  volume  of  air  with 


heavy  petroleum  ofl  to  the  full  extent  possible  from  the  vapour 
tension  of  the  oil  at  that  particular  temperature.  The  oil 
engines  described  below  are  in  reality  explosion  gas  engines  of 
the  ordinary  Otto  type,  with  special  arrangements  to  enable 
them  to  vaporize  the  oil  to  be  used.  Only  such  parts  of  them 
as  are  necessary  for  the  treatment  and  ignition  will  therefore 
be  described. 

Fig.  10  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  cylinder  and  vaporizer 
of  a  Prieatman  engine,  and  fig.  11  is  a  section  on  a  larger  scale, 
showing  the  vaporizing  jet  and  the  air  admission  and  regulation  valve 


Fig.  9w — Perfume  Spray  Producer. 


Fig.  10. — Priestman  Oil  Engine  (vertical  section  through  cylinder 

and  vaporizer). 

leading  to  the  vaporizer.  Oil  is  forced  by  means  of  air  pressure  from 
a  reservoir  through  a  pipe  to  the  spraying  nozzle  a,  and  air  pa»es 
from  an  air-pump  by  way^  of  the  annular  channel  h  into  the  sprayer  c, 
and  there  meets  the  oil  jet  issuing]  from  a.  The  oil  is  thus  broken 
qp  into  spray,  and  the  air  charged  with  spray  flows  into  the  vaporizer 
E,  which  is  heated  up  in  the  first  place  on  starting  the  engine  by 
means  of  a  lamp.  In  the  vaporizer  the  oil  spray  becomes  oil  vapour, 
saturating  the  air  within  the  hot  walls.  On  the  out-charging  stroke 
of  the  piston  the  mixture  passes  by  way  of  the  inlet  valve  H  wto  the 
cylinder,  air  flowing  into  the  vaporizer  to  rcplara  it  through  the 
valve  /  (fig.  II).  The  cylinder  K  is  thus  charged  with  a  mixture  of 
air  and  hydrocarbon  vapour,  some  of  which  may  exist  in  the  form  of 
very  fine  spray.  The  piston  L  then  returns  and  compresses  the 
mixture,  and  when  the  compression  is  quite  complete  an  electric 
spark  is  passed  between  the  points  M,  and  a  compression  explosion 
is  obtained  precisely  similar  to  that  obtained  in  the  gas  engine. 
The  piston  moves  out,  and  on  its  return  stroke  the  exhaust  valve  N 
is  opened  and  the  exhaust  gases  discharged  by  way  of  the  pipe  O, 
round  the  jacket  P,  enclosng 

the  vaporizing  chamber.  The  jt' 

latter  is  thus  kept  hot  by 
the  exhaust  gases  when  the 
engine  is  at  work,  and  it 
remains  sufficiently  hot  with- 
out the  use  of  the  lamp  pro- 
vided for  starting.  To  obtain 
the  electric  spark  a  bi- 
chromate battery  with  an 
induction  cml  is  used.  The 
s^rk  is  timed  by  contact 
pieces  operated  by  an 
eccentric  rod,  used  to  actuate 
the  exhaust  valve  and  the 
air-pump  for  supplying  the 
oil  chamber  and  the  spraying 

{'et.  To  start  the  engine  a 
land  pump  is  worked  until 
the  pressure  is  sufficient  to 
force  the  oil  through  the 
spraying  nozzle,  and  (Ml  spray 


Fig.  XI.— Priestman  Oil  Engine 
(section  on  a  larger  scale). 


is  formed  in  the  starting  lamp;  the  spmy  and  air  mixea  produce 
a  blue  flame  which  heats  the  vaporizer.  The  fly-wheel  is  then  rotated 
by  hand  and  the  engine  moves  away.  The  eccentric  shaft  is  driven 
from  the  crank-shaft  by  means  of  toothed  wheels,  which  reduce  the 
speed  to  one-half  the  revolutions  of  the  crank-shaft.  The  charging 
inlet  valve  is  automatic.  Governing  is  effected  by  throttling  the 
oil  and  air  supply.  The  governor  operates  on  the  butterfly  valve  T 
(fig.  II),  and  on  the  plug-cock  t  connected  to  it,  by  means  c^  the 
spindle  f.  The  air  and  ou  are  thus  simultaneously  reduced,  and  the 
attempt  is  made^  to  maintain  the  charse  entering  the  cylinder  at  a 
constant  proportion  by  weight  of  oil  and  air,  while  reducing  the  total 
weight,  and  therefore  volume,  of  the  charge  entering.  The  Friestman 
engine  thus  gives  an  explosion  on  every  second  revolution  in  all 
circumstances,  whether  the  engine  be  running  light  or  loaded. 
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The  compresnon  pressure  of  the  mixture  before  admis^oD  is.  however, 
stcadil)r  reduced  as  the  load  is  reduced,  and  at  very  li^ht  loads  the 
engine  is  runnine  practically  as  a  non-compression  engme. 

A  test  by  Professor  Unwin  of  a  4}  nominal  horse^power  Priestman 
engine,  cylinder  8-5  in.  diameter,  I3  in.  stroke,  normal  speed  180 
revolutions  per  minute,  showed  the  consumption  of  oil  per  mdicatcd 
horse-power  hour  to  be  I  •066  tt>  and  per  Drake  horse-power  hour 
1*243  lb.  The  oil  used  was  that  known  as  Broxburn  Lighthouse,  a 
Scottish  pjaraffin  oil  produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
shale,  having  a  density  of  'Si  and  a  flashing-point  about  15a*  F. 
With  a  5  H.P.  engine  of  the  same  dimensions,  the  volume  swept  by 
the  piston  per  stroke  being  '395  cub.  ft.  and  the  clearance  space  in 
the  cylinder  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  '210  cub.  ft.,  the  principal  results 
were: — 


Indicated  horse-power        .... 
Brake  horse-power 
Mean  speed  (revolutions  per  minute) 
Mean  available  pressure  (revolutions  per 

minute) 

Oil  consumed  per  indicated  horse-power' 

rer  hour 
consumed  per  brake  horse-power  per 
hour   .       .       .       


Daylight 


'Sf 


9369 
772a 

20433 


53-2 


•6941b 
•84a  lb 


Runoline 
Oil. 


7408 

6-763 
ao7'73 

41  ^a 
•8641b 
•9461b 


With  daylight  oil  the  explosion  pressure  was  151 -4  lb  per  square 
inch  above  atmosphere,  and  with  Kussoline  I34'3  lb.  The  terminal 
pressure  at  the  moment  of  openine  the  exhaust  valve  with  daylight 
oil  was  35*4  lb  and  with  Kussoline  33*7  per  square  inch.     The 


compression  pressure  with  daylight  oil  was  35  lb,  and  with  Kussoline 
27*6  !b  pressure  above  atmosphere.  Professor  Unwin  calculated 
the  amount  of  heat  accounted  for  by  the  indicator  as  i8«8%  in  the 


case  of  daylight  oil  and  15-2  in  the  case  of  Kussoline  oil. 

The  Homsby-Ackroyd  engine  is  an  example  of  the  class  in  which 
the  oil  is  injected  into  the  cylinder  and  there  vaporized.    Fig.  la 


Fig.  la.— Homsby-Ackroyd  Fio.  13.— Homsby  -  Ackroyd 
Engine  (section  through  Engine  (section  through  valves, 
vaporizer  and  cylinder).  vaporizer  and  cylinder). 

b  a  section  through  the  vaporizer  and  cylinder  of  this  engine,  and 
^.13  shows  the  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  also  in  section  placed  in 
front  of  the  vaporizer  and  cylinder  section.  Vaporizing  is  conducted 
in  the  interior  of  the  combustion  chamber,  which  is  so  arranged  that 
the  heat  of  each  explosion  maintains  it  at  a  temperature  sutticiently 
high  to  enable  the  oil  to  be  vaporized  by  mere  injection  upon  the  hot 
surfaces.  The  vaporizer  A  is  heated  up  by  a  separate  lamp,  the  oil 
is  injected  at  the  oil  inlet  B,  and  the 
engine  is  rotated  by  hand.  The  piston 
then  takes  in  a  charge  of  air  by  tne  air- 
inlet  valve  into  the  cylinder,  the  air 
passing  by  the  port  directly  into  the 
cylinder  without  passing  through  the 
vaporizer  chamber.  While  the  piston  is 
moving  forward,  taking  in  the  charge  of 
air,  the  oil  thrown  into  the  vaporizer  is 
vaporizing  and  diffuang  itself  through  Q^ 
the  vaporizer  chamber,  mixing,  how-  ** 
ever,  only  with  the  hot  products  of  com- 
bustion teft  by  the  preceding  explosion. 
During  the  charginK  stroke  the  air  enters 
through  the  cyunderj  and  the  vapour 
formed  from  the  oil  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  combustion  chamber. 
On  the  return  stroke  of  the  piston  air  is 
forced  through  the  somewhat  narrow 
neck  a  into  the^combustion  chamber,  and 
is  there  mixed  with  the  vapour  contained 
in  it.  At  first,  however,  the  mixture  is 
too  rich  in  inflammable  vapour  to  be 
capable  of  ignition.   As  the  compression 

proceeds,  however,  more  and  more  air  is  forced  into  the  vaporizer 
chamber,  and  just  as  compression  is  completed  the  mixture  attains 
proper  explosive  proportions.  The  ndes  of  the  chamber  are  suffi- 
ciently hot  to  cause  explosion,  under  the  pressure  of  which  the  piston 
moves  forward.  As  tne  vaporizer  A  is  not  water-jacketed,  and  is 
connected  to  the  metal  of  tne  back  cover  only  by  the  small  section 
or  area  of  cast-iron  forming  the  metal  neck  a,  the  heat  given  to  the 


surface  by  each  explosion  is  sufficient  to  keep  its  temperature  at 
about  700-800*  C.  Oil  vapour  mixed  with  air  will  explode  by 
contact  with  a  metal  surface  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature; 
this  accounts  for  the  explosion  of  the  compressed  mixture  in  the 
combustion  chamber  A,  which  is  never  really  raised  to  a  red  heat. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  under  certain  conditions  of  internal 
surface  a  gas  engine  may  be  made  to  run  with  very  great  regularity, 
without  incandescent  tube  or  any  other  form  of  igniter,  if  some 
portion  of  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  cylinder  or  combustion  space 
be  so  arranged  that  the  temperature  can  rise  moderately;  tncn. 
although  the  temperature  may  be  too  low  to  ignite  the  mixture  at 
atmospheric  temperature,  yet  when  compression  is  completed  the 
mixture  will  often  ignite  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  with  heavy  oils  ignition  is  more  easily  accomplished  at  a 
low  temperature  than  with  light  oils.  The  explanation  seems  to 
be  that,  while  in  the  case  of  light  oils  the  hydrocarbon  vapours 
formed  are  tolerably  stable  fr6m  a  chemical  point  of  view,  the  heavy 
oils  very  easily  decompose  by  heat,  and  separate  out  their  carbons, 
liberating  the  combined  hydrogen,  and  at  the  moment  of  liberation 
the  hydrogen,  being  in  what  chemists  know  as  the  nascent  state, 
very  readily  enters  into  combination  with  the  oxygen  beside  it.  To 
start  the  engine  the  vaporizer  is  heated  by  a  separate  heating  lamp, 
which  is  supplied  with  an  air  blast  by  means  of  a  hand-operated  fan. 
This  operation  should  take  about  nine  minutes.  The  engine  is  then 
moved  round  by  hand,  and  starts  in  the  usual  manner.  The  oil  tank 
IS  placed  in  the  bed  plate  of  the  engine.  The  air  and  exhaust  valves 
are  driven  by  cams  on  a  valve  shaft.  The  governing  is  effected  by  a 
centrifugal  governor  which  operates  a  by-(>ass  valve,  opening  it 
when  the  speed  is  too  high,  and  causes  the  oil  pump  to  return  the 
oil  to  the  oil  tank.  At  a  test  of  one  of  these  engines,  which  weighed 
40  cwt.  and  was  given  as  of  8  brake  horse-power,  with  cylinder  10  in. 
in  diameter  and  15  in.  stroke,  according  to  Professor  Capper's  report, 
the  revolutions  were  very  constant,  and  the  power  developed  did  not 
vary  one  quarter  of  a  brake  horse-power  from  day  to  day.  The  oil 
consumed,  reckoned  on  the  average  of  the  three  days  over  which  the 
trial  extended,  was  •919.1b  per  brake  horse-power  per  hour,  the  mean 
power  exertea  being  8*35  brake  horse.  At  another  full-power  trial 
of  the  same  engine  a  brake  horse-power  of  8*57  was  obtained,  the 
mean  speed  being  a39-66  revolutions  per  minute  and  the  test  lasting 
for  two  hours;  tne  indicated  power  was  10*3  horse,  the  explosions 
per  minute  1 19*83,  the  mean  effective  pressure  a8-9  per  sq.  in., 
the  oil  used  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour  was  'Si  tti,  and  per 
brake  horse-power  per  hour  —'977  lb.  In  a  test  at  half  power,  the 
brake  horse-power  developed  was  4*57  at  a35*9  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  the  oil  used  per  brake  horse-power  was  1*48  lb.  On  a 
four  hours*  test,  without  a  load,  at  240  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
consumption  of  oil  was  4*23  lb  per  hour.  Engines  of  this. class  are 
those  manufactured  by  Messrs  Crossley  Bros.,  Ltd.,  and  the  National 
Gas  Engine  Co.,  Ltd. 

Figs.  14  and  15  show  a  longitudinal  section  and  detail  views  01  the 
operative  parts  of  the  Crossley  oil  engine.  On  the  suction  stroke, 
air  is  drawn  into  the  cylinder  by  the  pistop  A  through  the  automatic 
inlet  valve  D,  and  oil  is  then  pumped  into  the  heated  vaporizer  C 
through  the  oil  sprayer  G,  as  seen  in  section  at  fig.  15-  The  vaporizer 
C  is  bolted  to  the  water-jacketed  part  B;  and,  like  the  Hornsby, 
this  vaporizer  is  first  heated  by  lamp  and  then  the  heat  of  the  ex- 
plosions keeps  up  its  temperature  to  a.  sufficiently  high  point  to 
vaporize  the  oil  when  sprayed  against  it   On  the  compression  stroke 
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Fig.  14.— Crossley  Oil  Engine. 


of  the  piston  A  the  charge  of  air  is  forced  into  the  combustioa 
chamber  B  and  the  vaporizer  chamber  C,  where  it  mixes  with  the  oQ 
vapour,  and  the  mixture  is  ignited  at  the  termination  of  the  stroke 
by  the  ignition  tube  H.  This  tube  is  isolated  to  some  extent  from  the 
vaporizer  chamber  C,  and  so  it  becomes  hotter  than  the  chamber  C 
and  is  relied  upon  to  ignite  the  mixture  when  formed  at  times  when  C 
would  be  too  cold  for  the  purpose.    E  is  the  exhaust  valve,  mhkh 
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Flc  I^— CroHfcy  Ofl  Engine. 
Inikd*-  TliepfiiidpBldiffaniab«wc«Ih[i«^BfiaDd  EbeHomiby 
topar  atrvady  dcvribnl  lin  ia  the  UK  fif  the  icpftnle  ignitktn  tube 
H  and  id  Ihc  wur  ipnrrr  F.  which  ta  u  ■  Hlif ling  win.  takini 
in  a  IJIttF  lir  ud  water  wtiM  the  nifilK  bccene*  hot.  Mnan 
Crnaxley  inJorm  tbe  writer  (hdt  the  muumpEian  of  either  crude  or 
R^aed  oil  u  about  -£3  of  a  pint  per  hone-power  on  full  load.  They 
alio  (iw  a  tot  of  a  Boal]  enpnedevelsDint  7  B.H.  P.,  which  oauunied 
-^1  fint  per  B.H. P.  per  bcur  of  Rock  Liffiil  refined  lampDJI  and  only 
•int^  pint  por  B.H.P.  per  hour  of  crude  Borneo  petltileuni  oil. 

cyUAcfer  have  almost  (j^ppeated\  became  of  the  great  lucceie  of  the 
Hcntsby-Ackroyd  type,  where  oil  ia  injected  into,  and  vaporized 
wiihin.  the  cvlindcr.    It  haa  bc»  fuuod,  howevn,  that  natvf  petrol 

?i)ic  jei  arbuiel  torii  euilably  hnted  by  iDeaHoE  the  eibauu  gitn. 

the  parti  have  become  KiHiciently  healed  Is  nbelitute  paraffin  or 
heavy  petmieun  oil.  pwtidf  tl>e  heavy  oil  through  the  tunc  tpraytng 
proeeai  as  the  petrot  and  cvapontinf  the  tpny  by  hot  wallt  before 

ThiicomfHCaiion  raiac*  the  air  to  incandncence,  and  then  heavy  oil 

pieiUil  ID  a  Hit]  higher  poinl.  The  oil  ignilei  at  once  a>  it  enten 
the  conibcBlioq  K0ce,  and  to  a  power  impulfc  is  obtained,  but  with- 
oni  eapknian.  The  pmuR  ooea  not  rite  above  (he  pretaure  of 
air  and  oil  injection.    The  DieKl  engine  thui  emlodia  two  very 

higher  [has  tho^  uied  in  any  other  [ntemal  combunlon  ensircs, 
and  it  diipeniei  with  the  uwal  ignitingdevicee  by  rendering  the  air 

00  the  Olto  cycle,  but  it  i>  ain  bnih  livinf  an  inipube  al  every 
levoluiioa.  Mr  Dieicl  hai  ibown  (Rat  Setcmination  and  perwer- 
■nce.  and  Ibe  engine  hai  now  aitained  ■  poiition  of  coiuidcrable 
eonmeTTai]  imporlance-    It  i»  made  on  the  continent,  in  England 

ha.^jSblld"ihe''ron™in|valuesirDinale«irfa™%.H,P.  DicMl 
oil  engine  node  by  Mr  Michael  Longridge.  M.tnit.C.E.  The 
engine  had  three  cylindcn.  each  ol  3>'<i5  tn.  diameter  and  itmke 
t^-Si  in.,  each  cylinder  operating  on  (he     Otto  "  cycle.    The  main 
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(be  architeciiinl  trrtn  given  (0  Ibe  atnnr  tlita  in  Ibe  wiUt  of 
nedimi  foniScation,  but  moR  iliictly  applied  to  the  nnmd 
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hJch  the  openings  tcrminkte.    Tie  lune 
vnaU  circls  inserted  in  the  lncer>-he»d 

lO  Decorated  uid  Perpendicular  periods, 
trefoila  And  quitrefoils. 
(he  Pr.  Bilt,  tnod.  kuiU,  Lit.  alwii,  olive 
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'  'lodiea  of  dtvene  chemical  chaiacler.  all  oi  which  have 
uiphyaicalpropertyof  being  fluid  either  at  the  ordinary 
ire  or  at  temperatura  bcJow  the  boiling-point  of  water. 
Fomteily,  when  lubstanccs  were  ptincipaUy  clatjified  byobvioul 

(sulphuric  add),  which  bas  ol  coune  nothing  In  cotnaon  wtlh 

prehensive  ordinary  acceptation  the  wonj  embran*  at  preMDt 
the  fluid  Bied  oils  or  (atty  oUs  (e.g.  olive  oil),  the  soft  fata  which 
■nay  be  fluid  in  Ibeii  countiy  of  origin  (r.g.  cocD-QUI  oil,  pulni 
oil),  (be  bard  fata  (e.i.  tallow),  the  still  harder  vegelihle  (od 
animal  waiea  (e.g.  carnallba  wii,  bcciwax),  (he  odorilerom 
elherol  (oMntial)  oil),  and  the  fluid  and  lolid  volatile  hydro- 
curbons — oiaeral  bydroc*ibon>— found  in  nature  or  obtained 
from  natural  producti  by  deatructive  dislillaiion. 

The  caramon  chanctetiitic  of  (U  these  subatanca  Is  that 
they  consist  principally,  in  some  oua  eidusively,  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  They  aieall  readily  inflammable  and  are  prutl- 
cally  inaoluble  In  water.  The  ralnenl  bydnfCtrinns  found  In 
nature  or  obtained  by  destnicdve  distillation  do  not  ccme 
within  (be  range  of  this  anide  (see  NAraniA,  Paxattih. 
Fetioudii),  which  Is  restricted  to  the  ff^owing  1*0  laige  groups 
of  bodies,  formed  naturally  within  the  vegetable  and  anioul 
organisms,  vli.  (1}  Hied  oils,  fats  and  waxes,  and  (})  Eoential, 
ethereal  or  volatile  oils. 

1.  Fiad  Oiti,  Fats  and  Waxa. 

Tlie  substances  to  be  considered  under  this  bead  divide 
themselves  naturally  Into  (wo  large  classes,  vii.  fatty  (fixed) 
oils  and  fats  on  the  one  hand,  and  waxes  on  the  other,  the  dit- 

cbemical  difference.  The  Axed  oils  and  fats  consist  (ssenlially 
of  glyceridcs,  i.e.  esters  formed  by  (he  union  of  three  molecules 
of  fatty  adds  with  one  (nolecule  ol  the  trihydric  alcohol  glycerin 
(;,e,),  whereai  the  waiet  consist  of  esleis  fonncd  by  the  union  of 
one  mdeoile  of  fatty  add  with  one  molecule  of  a  monohydric 
alcohol,  such  a*  cely!  alcohol,  cholesterol,  &c.  Only  in  the  case 
of  the  wai  tMCtriit  (wo  molecules  ol  fatty  adds  are  combined 
with  one  molecule  of  a  dihydric  (bivalent)  alcohol.  It  must 
be  pointed  out  that  In  common  parlance  this  distinction  docs  not 
find  its  ready  etpreulon.  Thus  Japan  vox  Is  a  glycetide  and 
should  be  more  correctly  termed  Japan  tallow,  whereas  i^erm  «tl 
is.  cbcmEcally  speaking,  a  wai.  Although  these  two  classes  ol 
number  of  physical  properties 


.  of  oils 


The 


as  flnt  expounded  by 
the  classlcnl  researches  of  Chevreul,  embodied  in  his  work, 
Rciicr<kt)  im  In  cvrpt  pas  d'aitim  onino/e  (iSij,  reprinted 
18S9). 

(a)  Fttlly  (jliaO  Oilt  and  Fair.— The  fatty  (fixed)  oib  and  fats 
form  a  well-defined  and  hotnogeneous  group  of  aubstatica, 
passing  through  all  gradations  of  consistency,  from  oils  which  an 
fluid  even  below  the  freedng-polnt  of  mter,  up  to  the  hardest 
fats  which  melt  at  about  50°  C.  Tberelore,  no  sbaip  distinction 
can  be  made  between  fatly  oils  and  fats.  Nevertheless,  it  Is 
convenient  to  apply  theterm"oQ  "  to  those  glyceridei  which  are 
fluid  bdow  about  20°  C,  and  the  term  "  fai  "  10  those  which  are 
solid  above  this  temperature. 

Chtmical  CoMpmltien.—No  oO  or  fat  is  found  in  nature  con- 
sisting of  a  single  chemical  individual,  i.i. 
glyceride  of  one  fatty  add  only,  such  ai 
C,H,(O.C«H„0)i,  the  glycerin  esier  of  ste 
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Kin,  GH.(0'C„H,,OI,  and  (riolein,  CJI,  (OCHM),- 
ihree  glycerides  have  been  usually  tnnsidcttd  the  chief 
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amitituenu  -yt  moiE  oOi  mA  tut,  but  liltetly  then  have  b 
ttcoSDued  M  widely  diatTibuted  ErDiDolJii,  the  glyreride 
libDlic  MKidt  and   triLinoleDis,  the  glyceride  of  liaolcnic  v 
The  two  [ast'iuincd  glyceridci  mie  chArmcterutic  of  the  ki 
drying  uid  drying  oili  re^wctjvely.    Id  iddilion  to  the  fa 
ftcida  mentioned  aJreidy  there  occur  a2ao.  illhough  iji  mi 
inuller  quutitiei,  other  fatty  addi  combined  with  glyceriO) 
oaLuia]  ^ycerides,  such  u  the  gLyccride  o(  butyric  acid  in  butter- 
fat,  of  caproic,  cqirylic  and  c^mc  addi  in  bultcr-fat  and  in 
coco-DUI  oQ,  lauric  acid  in  coco-nut  and  palm-nut  oOi,  and 
myiiittc  acid  in  mace  bultel.    These  glyctlidei  ire,  tberefi 

In  the  datsificd  lilt  bdow  the  moM  important  fatly  ai 
ocCTUting  to  oili  and  tau  are  inumented  (d.  ICoui,  below). 


OHi  and  fat)  muH,  Ibenfoie,  not  be  looked  upon  ai  definite 
chcmica]  Individuali,  hut  a*  r^reuntttiva  of  Datura]  ipedei 
which  vaiy,  ait  hough  within  certain  nartoir  limiti,  accotdiog 
to  the  climate  and  loQ  in  which  the  planti  which  pioducT  them 
are  grown,  or,  io  the  case  of  animal  fatif  according  to  theclimate, 
the  nee,  the  age  of  the  animal,  and  eipeciaUy  the  food,  and  also 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual  animaL  The  oils  and  faU 
are  disttibuted  throughout  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom 
from  the  lowest  organism  up  to  the  most  highly  organized 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  lite,  and  an  found  in  alnxol 
all  Iluuei  and  organs.  The  vegetable  oils  izid  fats  occur  chiefly 
fn  the  Kcds,  where  they  are  stored  to  nourish  the  embiTo, 
whereas  In  aniinili  the  oils  and  fats  an  enclosed  mainly  in  the 
cellular  tissues  of  the  intestinefl  and  of  the  back. 


BoiUn^-pDuiI. 


lUS^w, 


Stearic  uid , 
Beheiucadd_ 


II.  Acids  of  Ihe  Ac 

Tiglkacid 


C,H„0, 
C..H,0, 


IV.  Addi    of    the    cyclic    Chaubwiagric    i 


Hydnoc 


VI.  Addi  of  [be  Krii 

Gupanodonic  i 
VII.  Acid>,aflheR>d 


iCJIbjOi- 

cid  .... 

oldc  scii»  CJItuOf- 


VIII.  I^hydroxyUttd  acids  of  the  serii* 

Dibydroxystearic  acid    . 

IX.  Adds  gf  the  setiea  CJI..^^ 


CnHflO, 


Up  to  recently  the  oils  «nd  fats  were  looked  upon  u  consisting 

combined  falty  acids  are  identical,  as  is  the  cue  in  tb«  above- 
named  glycerides.  Such  glyniidei  are  termed  "  simple 
glyceridei."  Recently,  however,  glyntides  have  been  found 
in  which  the  glycerin  is  combined  with  two  and  even  three 
different  acid  radicals;  examples  of  such  glyciridcs  an  dis- 
tcanKddD,  CHitO'CuH.^),,  (O-CJInO),  and  slean>-pal- 
mito^)lein,  CJI,(0Ci.HbO)  (0-Ciafi,0)  (OCuHbO).  Such 
glyceridn  ate  termed  "miied  glyceridea."  The  glycerides 
occurring  in  natural  oils  and  fati  differ,  therefore,  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  diSercDt  fatly  adds  contained  in  them,  and 
secondly,  even  if  Ihcy  do  contain  the  same  fatly  acidi,  by 
diflerent  ptopoitiocs  of  the  several  iimpk  and  mixed  glyceiidc*. 


5pindle-tmai1,Ma>ui 
Porpoiae  and  dolphin  oil 


S3* 

•.=4. 


DDlnseg  buttct 


e  ails,  fiah  Dili 

•t  oil,  cottonseed  oi 


Hydnocn 


I  Unseed  oQ 

Fish,  hver  and  U 


(s  of  preparing  the  vegetable  and 

alively  crude  otiei,  they  usually  contain 
!  kind  or  another,  jueh  as  colouring  and  m 
nnanls  of  vcgrtable  and  animal  tissues,  I 
heM  foreign  substances  can  be  removed 


cholcitecol.     The  fo. 


wnant  coniiituents  of  the  "  UDSaponifiable 
ol  CaH..OorCi>H«0(r).ind  the  isomeric 
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Ofjgm;  die  latter  k  chancteristic  of  all  ofls  and  fats  of  aoimal 

cnfiii.    Tlus  unportant  diilereDce  furnishes  a  method  of  dis- 

iingqhhing  by  chemical  means  vegetabk  oils  and  fats  from 

animal  oils  and  fats.    This  distinction  will  be  made  use  of  in 

the  classification  of  the  oils  and  fats.    A  second  guiding  piindple 

is  afforded  by  the  different  amounts  of  iodine  (see  Oil  Testing 

below)  the  various  oils  and  fats  are  capable  of  absorbing.    Since 

this  capacity  runs  parallel  with  one  of  the  best-known  properties 

of  oils  and  fats,  viz.  the  power  of  absorbing  larger  or  smaller 

quantities  of  oxygen  on  exposure  to  the  air,  we  arrive  at  the 

foUowing  classification: — 

I.  Fatty  Oils  or  Liquid  Fats 

A.  VeaelabU  oils.  B.  Animal  oils. 

I.  Drying  oils.  I.  Marine  animal  oils, 

a.  Semi-drying  oils.  la)  Fish  oils. 


3.  N<Mi-drying  oils. 


(b)  Liver  oite 

(c)  Blubber  oils. 

2.  Terrestrial  animal  oils. 


A.  Vegetable  fats. 


IL  Solid  Fats 

B.  Ammalfats. 
I.  Drying  fats. 
3.  Scmi-drying  fats. 
3.  Non-drying  fats. 


Physical  Prcpertus. — ^The  specific  gravities  of  oils  and  fats  vary 
betwrca  the  limits  of  0*910  and  0*075.  The  lowest  specific  gravity 
is  owned  by  the  oils  beloo|[ing  to'the  rape  oil  group-  -from  0-913  to 
0-916.  The  specific  gravities  of  most  non-drying  oils  lie  between 
0-916  and  0-^0,  and  of  most  semi-drying  oils  between  0*920  and 
0-925.  whereas  the  drying  oils  have  specific  gravities  of  about  0*9^. 
The  animal  and  vegetable  fats  posKss  somewhat  higher  «pecific 
gravities,  up  to  0*930.  The  high  specific  gravity,  0*970,  is  owned  by 
castor  oil  and  cacao  butter,  and  the  highest  specific  gravity  observed 
hitherto,  o-^7S.  by  Japan  wax  and  myrtle  wax. 

In  thei'  liquid  state  oils  and  fats  easily  penetrate  into  the  pores  of 
dry  substances:  on  paper  they  leave  a  translucent  spot  -  grease 
spot  '^— which  cannot  be  removed  bv  washing  with  water  and  subse- 
quent drying.  A  curious  fact,  which  may  be  used  for  the  detection 
of  the  minutest  quantity  of  oils  and  fats,  is  that  camphor  crudied 
between  layers  of  paper  without  having  been  touched  with  the 
fingers  rotates  when  thrown  on  clean  water,  the  rotation  ccasina 
immediately  when  a  trace  of  oil  or  fat  is  added  such  as  introduced 
by  touching  the  water  with  a  needle  which  has  been  passed  previously 
through  the  hair. 

The  oils  and  fats  are  practically  insoluble  in  water.  With  the 
exception  of  castor  oil  they  are  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol;  in  boiling 
akohol  wrocwhat  larger  quantities  dissolve.  They  are  completely 
soluble  in  ether,  carbon  bisulphide,  chloroform,  carbon  tetrachlcMride. 
petrc^eum  ether,  and  benzene.  Oils  and  fats  have  no  distinct  melting 
or  solidifying  point.  This  is  not  only  due  to  the  fact  that  they  arc 
mixtures  of  several  glycerides,  but  also  that  even  pure  glycerides, 
nich  as  tristcarin,  exhibit  two  melting-points,  a  so<alled  double 
melting-point,"  the  triglycerides  melting  at  a  certain  temperature, 
then  sohdiWing  at  a  higher  temperature  to  melt  again  on  further 
heating.  Tnis  curious  behaviour  was  looked  upon  by  Duffy  as  beina 
due  to  the  existence  of  two  isomeric  modifications,  the  actual 
occurrence  of  which  has  been  proved  (1907)  in  the  case  of  several 
mixed  glycerides. 

The  Treeziiv- points  of  those  oils  which  are  fluid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  range  from  a  few  degrees  above  zero  down  to  -28*  C 
{Unseed  oil).  At  k>w  temperatures  solid  portions — usually  termed 
**  stearine  " — separate  out  from  many  oils;  in  the  case  of  cotton-seed 
cQ  the  separation  takes  place  at  12*  C.  These  solid  portions  can  be 
filtered  off.  and  thus  are  obtained  the  commercial  "  aemargarinated 
oib"  or  "winter  oils." 

Oils  and  fats  can  be  heated  to  a  tempersture  of  200*  to  250*  C. 
without  undergoing  any  material  cnsnge,  provided  prolonged 
contact  with  air  is  avoided.  On  beina  heated  above  250*  up  to  300* 
sotoe  oils,  like  linseed  oil,  safflower  oil,  tung  oil  (Chinese  or  Japanese 
wood  oil)  and  even  castor  oil,  undergo  a  change  which  is  most  likely 
due  to  polymerization.  In  the  case  of  castor  oil  solid  products  are 
formed.  Above  300*  C.  all  oils  and  fats  are  decomposed;  this  is 
evidenced  by  the  evolution  of  acrolein,  which  possesses  the  well- 
known  pungent  odour  of  burning  fat.  At  the  same  time  hydro- 
carbons are  formed  (see  Petroleum). 

On  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  oils  and  fats  gradually  undergo 
certain  changes.  The  drying  oils  absorb  oxygen  somewhat 
rapidly  and  dry  to  a  film  or  skin,  especially  if  exposed  in  a  thin 
layer.  Extensive  use  of  this  property  is  made  in  the  paint  and 
varnish  trades.  The  semi-drying  oils  absorb  oxygen  more 
siowly  than  the  drying  oils,  and  are,  therefore,  useless  as  paint 
oik.  Still,  in  course  of  timei  they  absorb  oxygen  distinctly 
enough  to  become  thickened.    The  property  of  the  semi-drying 


oils  to  absorb  oxygen  is  accelerated  by  spreading  such  oils  over 

a  large  surface,  notably  over  woollen  or  cotton  fibres,  when 

absorption  proceeds  so  rapidly  that  frequently  spontaneous 

combustion  will  ensue.    Many  fires  in  cotton  and  woollen  mills 

have  been  caused  thereby.    The  ntm-drying  oils,  the  type  of 

which  is  olive  oil,  do  not  become  oxidized  readily  on  exposure 

to  the  air,  although  gradually  a  change  takes  place,  the  oils 

thickening  slightly  and  acquiring  that  peculiar  disagreeable 

smell  and  acrid  taste,  which  are  defined  by  the  term  **  rancid." 

The  changes  conditioning  rancidity,  although  not  yet  fully 

understood  in  all  details,  must  be  ascribed  in  the  first  instance 

to  slow  hydrolysis  ("  saponification  ")  of  the  oils  and  fats  by  the 

moisture  of  the  air,  especially  if  favoured  by  insolation,  when 

water  is  taken  up  by  the  oils  and  fats,  and  free  fatty  acids  are 

formed.    The  fatty  acids  so  set  free  are  then  more  readily 

attack^  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  oxygenated  products 

are  formed,  which  impart  to  the  oib  and  fats  the  rancid  smell 

and  taste.    The  products  of  oxidation  are  not  yet  fully  known; 

most  likely  they  consist  of  lower  fatty  acids,  such  as  formic 

and  acetic  acids,  and  perhaps  also  of  aldehydes  and  ketones. 

If  the  fats  and  oils  are  well  protected  from  air  and  light,  they 

can  be  kept  indefinitely.   In  fact  C.  Friedel  has  found  unchanged 

triglycerides  in  the  fat  which  had  been  buried  several  thousand 

years  ago  in  the  tombs  of  Abydos.    If  the  action  of  air  and 

moisture  is  allowed  free  play,  the  hydrolysis  of  the  oils  and 

fats  may  become  so  complete  that  only  the  insoluble  fatty 

adds  remain  behind,  the  glycerin  being  washed  away.    This 

is  exemplified  by  adipocere,  and  also  by  Irish  bog  butter,  which 

consist  chiefly  of  free  fatty  acids. 

The  property  of  oils  and  fats  of  being  readily  hydrolyaed  is  a  most 
important  one.  and  very  extensive  use  of  it  is  made  in  the  arts  (soap- 
making,  candle-making  and  recovery  of  their  by-products).  If  oils 
and  fats  are  treated  with  water  alone  under  hi^n  pressure  (corre- 
sponding to  a  tempersture  of  about  220*  C),  or  in  the  jMresence  of 
water  with  caustic  alkalis  or  alkaline  earths  or  basic  metallic  oxides 
(which  bodies  act  as  "  catalysers  ")  at  k>wer  pressures,  they  are 
converted  in  the  first  instance  into  free  fatty  acids  and  glycerin. 
If  an  amount  of  the  bases  suflicient  to  combine  subsequently  with 
the  fatty  acids  be  present,  then  the  correraonding  s^lts  of  these  fatty 
acids  are  formed,  such  as  sodium  salts  of  fatty  acids  (hard  soap)  or 
potassium  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  (soft  soap),  soaps  of  the  alkaline 
earth  Oime  soap),  or  soaps  of  the  metallic  oxides  (zinc  soap,  &c.). 
The  conversion  of  the  glycerides  (triglycerides)  into  fatty  acids 
and  glycerin  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  reaction  which  takes  place  in 
stages,  one  molecule  of  a  tnglyceride  being  converted  first  into 
dtglyceride  and  one  molecule  of  fatty  acid,  the  diglyceride  then  being 
changed  into  monoglyceride,  and  a  second  molecule  of  fatty  acio. 
and  finally  the  monoglyceride  being  converted  into  one  molecule  of 
fatty  add  and  glycerin.  All  these  reactions  take  place  concurrently, 
so  that  one  molecule  of  a  diglyceride  may  still  retain  its  ephemeral 
existence,  whilst  another  molecule  is  already  broken  up  completely 
into  free  fatty  adds  and  glycerin. 

The  oils  and  fats  used  in  the  industries  are  not  drawn  from 
any  very  great  number  of  sources.  The  tables  on  the  following 
pages  contain  chiefly  the  most  important  oils  and  fats  together 
with  thdr  sources,  yields  and  prindpal  uses,  arranged  according 
to  the  above  classification,  and  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  iodine  value.  It  should  be  added  that  many  other  oils  and 
fats  are  only  waiting  improved  conditions  of  transport  to  enter 
into  successful  competition  with  some  of  those  that  are  already 
on  the  market. 

Extraction. — Since  the  oils  and  fats  have  always  served  the 
human  race  as  one  of  the  most  important  artides  of  food,  the 
oil  and  fat  industry  may  well  be  considered  to  be  as  old  as  the 
human  race  itself.  The  methods  of  preparing  oils  and  fats 
range  themselves  under  three  heads:  (z)  Extraction  of  oil  by 
"  rendering,"  i.e.  boiling  out  with  water;  (a)  Extraction  of  oil 
by  expression;  (3)  Extraction  of  oil  by  means  of  solvents. 

Rendering. — The  crudest  method  of  rendering  oils  from  seeds,  still 
practised  in  Central  Africa,  in  Indo-China  and  on  some  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  consists  in  heaping  up  oleaginous  fruits  and  allowing 
them  to  melt  by  the  heat  01  the  sun,  when  the  exuding  oil  runs  off 
and  is^  collected.  In  a  somewhat  improved  form  this  process  of 
rendering  is  practised  in  the  preparation  of  palm  oil,  and  the  rendering 
the  best  (Cochin)  coco-nut  oil  by  boiling  the  fresh  kernels  with  water. 
Since  hardly  any  machinery,  or  only  the  simplest  machinery,  is 
required  for  these  processes,  this  method  has  some  fasdnation  for 
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6-10 
M-4J 
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J4-»6 
SO-SJ 
SJ-S7 

13^ 
33-*> 

3»-M 
M-JS 

M 

46-sj 

Naiiieof<HL 

Source. 

p2^ 

V.I™ 

Principe  Uae. 

Tub  oil*— 

Menhaden 

SanlineoU 

Herring'       '.'.'.       l       '. 

UaniiAmim^Q 

aupBt  uuiinui 

'■      .. 

l.4-l*i 

CurR^  lather 

a^mk^t^     .... 

Shark  Uver  (Arctk)    .       .       . 

Seal 

Dolphin,  black  Bih,  body  oil  . 

S:"M   :   : 

^^.foot 

N^t^foot 

Egg 

Ca*«-«r^«        .... 
S€ym«„lcTalu     .... 

AiJaiM  myttiaUu,  'tic'.       '.      '. 
DdpkinM,  lUitiana        .      . 

00.." 

III- 147 
IJi-136 

T 

Bumlng.  eurrviiw  ^^" 
iiW.olnyin,  leather 

Ej.M«luU«            .         .         .         .]           .. 

I»Uu  iamaticM     ....  1 
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ViCBTABUI  FATt 

Name  of  Fat. 

Sooroe. 

Yield 
percent. 

Iodine 
Value. 

Principal  Use. 

Laord  oil 

Mahoa  batter,  Ulipi  batter  . 
Mowrah  butter       .... 
Shea  batter  (Galam  batter)  . 

Palmofl 

Mace  batter 

Gtee  batter  (Pbulwaim  batter)    . 

Cacao  batter 

Chinese  vegetable  talloir 
Kokom  batter  (Goa  batter)  ; 

Borneo  tallow 

Mocaya  oil 

Maripa  fat              .... 
Palm  kemdoOJ     .... 

Coco*nat  oil 

Japan  vaz 

Dika  oil(ofaa  oil,  wildmangooil) . 
Myrtle  wax 

Lamnunobilis  .       .      '.       .       : 
Bassia  iaiifolia        .... 
Bassia  UmgifoUa      .       .       . 

Bassia  Parkii 

Etatis  mMtennf .  R.  nutaxuitttcfa 
Myrist$€a  offidmUis 
Bassia  hmiyraua 

Thtobroma  cocoa      .... 
StiUimgfo  ubi/cra  (Crolam  stbifanm) 
Cofcima  iiidica       .... 
iSJMfsn  sttHoptcrOt  Hopta  asptta 
Cocas  sotfoctttpa     .... 
Palma  Q)  Maripa   .... 
Eians  gmmtamns,  \,       ... 

£.  tnttonocffcca  i 
Cocas  HMCiferOt  C,  buiyracsa  . 
Rhus  succfdansa,  R.  vemicifera 
ImHgia  gaboatHSts  .... 
Mynea  etrifera,  if.  corolinonsis    . 

14-16 
50-55 
50-55 

50-51 

44-50 

11 

49 
45-50 
60-70 

m  • 

45-50 

10-15 

15 

60-65 
10-15 

68-80 
53-67 

53 

40-51 

42 

3f-4» 
18-31 

33 

15-31 

14 

17 

13-14 

8-9 
4-10 

5-1 
a-4 

Medicine 

Food,  soap,  candles 

Food,  soap,  candles 

Food,  soap,  candles 

Candles,  soap 

Medicine,  perfumery 

Food 

Chocolate 

Soap,  candles 

Food 

Food,  candles 

Food, soap 

Food, soap 

Food, soap 

Food,  soap,  candles 

Polishes 

Food 

Soap,  candles  (?) 

AhimalFats 


Name  of  Fat. 


Source. 


Yield 
per  cent. 


Iodine 
Value. 


Principal  Ui 


Ice  bear    . 
Ratdesoake 

Horses' lat.  . 

Goose  fat  .  . 

Lard          .  . 

Beef  marrov  . 

ponc  .        .  . 

Tallo*.  beef  . 
Tallosr,  mattoa 
Butter 


Ursns  marilimus 
Crotolus  durissus 


I  Biuus  cabatliu 


DrytMg  Pais, 


106 


Pharmacy 
Pharm^My 


S«mi-dryiHg  Pats. 


Non^iryiag  Pais, 


I       ...       r    75-85    I  Food,  soap 


Susserofa 
Bastaurus 
Bos,  0ns  . 
Bostonrus 
Oois  arios 
Bos  tawus 


70 
50-70 

4fr-56 
38-46 

35-46 
16-38 


Food,  pomades 

Food,  soap,  candles 

Pomades 

Soap,  candles 

Food,  soap,  candles,  lubricants 

Food,  soap,  candles,  lubricants 

Food 


in  hair  or  woollen  bags  and  submitted  to  hydraulic  pressure,  bv 
which  a  further  portion  of  oil  or  fat  is  obuined  (of.  Pressint,  below;, 
la  the  case  of  those  animal  fats  which  are  intended  for  edible  pur- 
poses, such  as  lard,  suet  for  margarine,  the  greatest  cleanliness  must, 
of  course,  be  observed,  and  the  temperature  must  be  kept  as  low  as 
poutble  in  ordrr  to  otKain  a  perfectly  sweet  and  pure  material. 

Pressing. — ^The  boiling  out  process  rannot  be  applied  to  small 
seeds,  such  as  linseed  and  rape  seed.  Whilst  the  original  method  of 
obtaimog  seed  oils  may  perhaps  have  been  the  same  which  is  still 
sied  in  India,  via.  trituration  of  (rape)  seeds  in  a  mortar  so  that  the 
oQ  can  exude,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  procesv>f  expressing 
has  been  applied  in  the  first  mstance  to  the  preparation  of  olive  oil. 
The  first  sroman  who  citpreaied  olives  packed  in  a  sack  by  heaping 
stones  on  them  may  be  coosideied  as  the  forerunner  of  the  inventora 
c(  all  the  presses  that  subsequently  came  into  use.  Pliny  describes 
ia  detail  tne  apparatus  and  processes  for  obtaining  olive  oil  in  vogue 


aimng  his  Roman  contemporaries,  who  used  already  a  simple  screw 
pre«s  a  knowledge  of  wnkh  they  had  derived  from  the  Greeks, 
la  the  East,  where  vegetable  oils  form  an  important  article  of  food 


and  sove  also  for  other  doroestk  purposes,  various  mgentous 
appGcatioos  of  lever  ineases  and  wcdm  presses,  and  even  of  com- 
btned  leva-  and  wedge  presses,  have  Been  used  from  the  remotest 
time.  At  an  early  sta^  of  history  the  Chinese  emoloycd  the  same 
series  of  operations  which  are  followed  in  the  most  advanced  oil  mills 
of  modem  time,  viz.  bruinng  and  reducing  the  seeds  to  meal  under  an 
edge-stone,  heating  the  meal  in  an  open  pan,  and  pnrsune  out  the 
oil  ia  a  w^e  press  in  which  the  wedges  were  driven  nome  by 
hammera.  Tnis  primitive  process  u  still  oeing  carried  out  in  Man- 
ckoria,  in  the  production  ol  soja  bean  cake  and  soja  bean  oil,  one  of 
the  suple  industries  of  that  country.  The  olive  press,  whKh  was 
also  used  in  the  vine^tfds  for  expressing  the  grape  jukre,  found  its 
way  from  the  south  of  France  to  the  north,  and  was  employed  there 
for  expressing  poppy  seed  and  rape  seed.  The  apparatus  was  then 
gradaallv  impro^^d,  and  thus  were  evolved  the  modem  forms  of 
the  screw  press,  next  the  Dutch  or  stamper  press,  and  finally  the 
hydraulic  press.  With  the  screw  press,  even  in  its  most  improved 
form,  the  amount  of  pressure  practically  obtainable  b  limited  from 
the  faOure  of  its  parts  under  tne  severe  inelastic  strain.  Hence  this 
kind  of  press  finds  only  limited  application,  as  in  the  Industry  of 
diva  oil  for  expressing  the  best  and  finest  virgin  oil,  and  in  the 
production  of  animal  fats  for  edible  purposes,  such  as  lard  and 
okoaMfgarine.  The  Dutch  or  stamper  press,  invented  in  Holland 
ia  the  17th  century,  was  up  to  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century 


almost  exclusively  employed  in  Europe  for  pressing  oil-seeds.  It 
consists  of  two  principal  parts,  an  oblong  rectangular  box  with  an 
arrangement  of  plates,  blacks  and  wedges,  and  over  it  a  framework 
with  heavv  sumpera  which  produce  the  pressure  by  their  fall. 
The  press  box  first  consisted  of  strongly  bound  oaken  planks,  but 
later  on  cast-iron  boxes  were  introducra.  At  each  extremity  tk  the 
box  a  bag  of  oil-meal  was  placed  between  two  perforated  iron  plates, 
next  to  which  were  inserted  fiUing-up  pieces  of  wood,  two  of  which 
were  oblique,  so  that  the  wedges  which  exercised  the  pressure  could 
be  readily  driven  home.  This  press  has  had  to  yield  place  to  the 
hvdraulic  press,  although  in  some  old-fashioned  establishments  in 
Holland  the  stamper  press  could  still  be  seen  at  work  in  the  'eighties 
of  the  19th  century.  The  invention  of  the  hydraulic  press  ita  1795 
by  Joseph  Bramah  (Eur.  pal.,  30th  April  1795)  effected  the  greatest 
revolution  in  the  <h1  inaustry,  brining  a  new,  easily  controflcd  and 
almost  unlimited  source  of  power  into  play;  the  limit  of  the  power 
being  solely  reached  by  the  limit  of  tne  strength  of  the  material 
which  the  engineer  is  able  to  produce.  Since  then  the  hydraulic 
press  has  practically  completely  superseded  all  other  appliances 
used  for  expressioUj  and  in  consequence  of  this  epoch-malcing  in- 
vention, assisted  as  it  was  later  on  by  the  accumulator — invented  by 
William  George  (later  Lord)  Armstrong  in  1843 — the  seed-crushing 
indust^  reacnea  a  perfection  of  mechanicar  detail  which  soon 
secured  its  supremacy  for  England. 

The  sequence  of  operations  in  treating  oil  seeds,  oil  nuts,  Ac, 
for  the  separation  of  their  contained  oite  is  at  the  present  time  as 
follows:  As  a  preliminary  operation  the  oil  seeds  ana  nuts  are  freed 
from  dust,  sand  and  other  impurities  by  sifting  in  an  inclined  re- 
volving cylinder  or  sieving  machine,  covered  with  woven  wire, 
having  meshes  varying  accmding  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the  seed 
operated  upon.  Thb  preliminary  purification  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  especially  for  the  preparation  of  edible  oils  and  fats. 
In  the  case  of  those  seeds  amongst  which  are  found  pieces  of  iron 
(hammer  heads  amongst  palm  kernels,  &c.),  the  seeds  are  passed 
over  magnetic  separators,  which  retain  the  pieces  of  iron.  The  seeds 
and  nuts  are  then  decorticated  (where  re()uired),  the  shells  removed, 
and  the  kernels  ("  meats  '*)  converted  into  a  pulpy  mass  or  meal 
(in  older  establishments  by  crushing  and  grinding  between  stones  in 
edee-runners)  on  passing  through  a  hopper  over  rollers  consisting 
of  five  chillca  iron  or  steel  cylinders  mounted  vertically  like  the  bowls 
of  a  calendar.  These  rollers  are  finelv  grooved  so  tnat  the  seed  is 
cut  up  whilst  passing  in  succession  between  the  first  and  second 
roUen  in  the  series,  then  between  the  second  and  the  third,  and  so 
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on  to  the  lact,  when  the  grains  are  niificiently  bniiaed,  crushed  and 
ground.  The  distance  between  the  rollers  can  be  easily  regulated 
so  that  the  seed  leaving  the  bottom  roller  has  the  desired  fineness. 
The  comminuted  mass,  forming  a  more  or  less  coarse  meal,  u  either 
expressed  in  this  state  or  subjected  to  a  preliminary  heating,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  product  to  be  manufactured.  For  the 
preparation  of  edtble  oils  and  fats  the  meal  is  expressed  in  the  cold, 
after  having  been  oGcked  into  bags  and  placed  in  hydraulic  presses 
under  a  pressure  of  three  hundredi  atmospheres  or  even  more.  The 
cakes  are  allowed  to  remain  under  pressure  for  about  seven  minutes. 
The  oil  exuding  in  the  cold  dissolves  the  smallest  amount  of  colouring 
matter,  &c.t  and  hence  has  suffered  least  in  its  quality.  Oils  so 
obtained  are  known  in  commerce  as  *'  oold  drawn  oils,"  "  oold  pressed 
oils,"  "  salad  oils,"  "  vii^in  oUs." 

By  pressing  in  the  oold,  obviously  only  part  of  the  oil  or  fat  is 
recovered.  A  further  quantity  is  obtained  by  expressing  the  seed 
meal  at  a  somewhat  elevated  temperature,  reached  by  warming  the 
comminuted  seeds  or  fruits  either  immediately  after  they  leave  the 
fi\'e-roller  mill,  or  after  the  "  cold  diawn  oil  has  been  taken  off. 
Of  course  the  cold  preued  cakes  must  be  first  disintegrated,  which 
may  be  done  under  an  edge-runner.  The  same  operation  may  be 
repeated  once  more.  Thus  oils  of  the  "  second  ezpressioQ  "  and  of 
the  "  third  expression  "  are  obtained. 

•  In  the  case  of  oleaginous  seeds  of  low  value  (cotton-seed,  linseed) 
it  is  of  importance  to  exoress  in  one  operation  the  largest  possible 
quantity  of  oil.  Hence  tne  bruised  seed  is,  after  leaving  the  five- 
roller  mill,  generally  warmed  at  once  in  a  steam-jacketed  kettle 
fitted  with  a  mixing  gear,  by  passing  steam  into  the  jacket,  and  send- 
ing at  the  same  time  some  steam  through  a  rose,  fixed  inside  the 
kettle,  into  the  mass  while  it  is  being  a^tated.  This  practice  is  a 
survival  of  the  older  method  of  moistemng  the  seed  with  a  little 
water,  while  the  seeds  were  bruised  under  edge-runners,  so  as  to 
lower  the  temperature  and  facilitate  the  bursting  of  the  cells.  The 
warm  meal  is  then  delivered  throuEh  measuring  boxes  into  dosed 
pressbajis  ("  scourtins  "  of  the  "  Marseilles  "  press),  or  through 
measunng  boxes,  combined  with  an  automatic  moulding  machine, 
into  cloths  open  at  two  sides  (Anglo-American  press),  so  that  -the 
preliminarily  pressed  cakes  can  be  out  at  once  into  the  hydraulic 
press.  In  tne  latest  constructions  of  cage  presses,  the  use  of  bass  is 
entirel]|r  dispensed  with,  a  measured-out  quantity  of  seed  falling 
direct  into  the  circular  press  cage  and  being  separated  from  the 
material  forming  the  next  cake  oy  a  circular  plate  of  riieet  iron. 
The  essentials  of  proper  oil  pressing  are  a  slowly  accumulating 
pressure,  so  that  the  liberated  oil  may  have  time  to  flow  out  and 
escape,  a  pressure  that  increases  in  proportion  as  the  resistance  of 
the  material  increases,  and  that  maintains  itself  as  the  volume  of 
material  decreases  through  the  escape  of  oil. 

Numerous  forms  of  hydraulic  presses  have  been  devised.  Hori- 
sontal  presses  have  practically  ceased  to  be  used  in  this  branch  of 
industry.  At  present  vertical  presses  are  almost  exclusively  in 
vogue;  the  three  chief  types  of  these  have  been  already  mentioned. 
Continuously  working  presses  (compression  by  a  conical  screw}  have 
been  patented,  but  hitherto  they  have  not  been  found  practicable. 
Of  the  vertical  presses  the  Anglo-American  type  of  press  is  most  in 
use.  It  represents  an  open  press  fitted  with  a  number  (usually 
sixteen)  of  iron  press  plates,  between  which  the  cakes  art  inserted 
by  hand.  A  hydraulic  ram  then  forces  the  table  carrying  the  cakes 
against  a  press-head,  and  the  exuding  oil  flows  down  the  sides  into 
a  tank  below.  The  "  Marseilles  press  "  b  lareely  used  in  the  south 
of  France.  There  the  meal  is  packed  by  hand  in  "  scourtins,"  bags 
made  of  plaited  coco-nut  leaves — replacing  the  woollen  cloths  used 
in  England.  The  packing  of  the  pros  requires  more  manual  labour 
than  in  the  case  ot  the  Anglo- American  press;  moreover,  the  Mar- 
seilles press  offers  inconvenience  in  keeping  the  bags  straight,  and 
the  pressure  cannot  be  raised  to  the  same  height  as  in  the  more 
modern  hydraulic  presses.  Oil  obtained  from  heated  meal  is  usually 
more  highly  coloured  and  harsher  to  the  taste  than  cold  drawn  oil. 
more  of  the  extractive  substances  being  dissolved  and  intermixed 
with  the  oil.  Such  oils  are  hardly  suitable  for  edible  purpoees,  and 
they  are  chiefly  used  for  manufacturings  processes.  According  to 
the  care  exercised  by  the  manufacturer  in  the  range  of  temperature 
to  which  the  seed  is  heated,  various  grades  of  oils  are  obtained. 

In  the  case  of  those  seeds  which  contain  more  than  40%  d  oil, 
such  as  arachis  nuts  and  sesame  seed,  the  firet  expression  in  pressbags 
leads  to  difficulty,  as  the  meal  causes  "  ^ueing,  t.s.  the  moJ  exudes 
and  escapes  from  the  press.  Hence,  m  modern  installations,  the 
first  expression  of  those  seeds  is  carried  out  in  so<alled  cage  (clodding) 
presses,  consisting  of  hydraulic  pressesprovidcd  with  arcular  boxes 
or  cages,  into  n^ich  the  meal  is  filled.  Tnese  cages  or  boxes  are  either 
constructed  of  metal  staves  held  together  by  a  number  of  steel  rings. 
or  consist  of  one  «^linder  having  a  large  number  of  perforations. 
The  presses .  having  perforated  cylinders,  although  presenting 
mechanically  a  more  periect  arrangement,  are  not  preferable  to  the 

Eress  cages  formed  by  staves,  as  the  holes  become  easily  clogged  up 
y  the  meal,  when  the  cylinder  must  be  carefully  cleaned  out. 
Modem  improvements,  with  a  view  to  cheapening  of  cost,  effect  the 
transport  oif  the  cages  from  one  press  battery  to  another  on  rails. 
In  order  to  dwpense  even  with  the  charging  01  the  presses  by  hand, 
in  some  systems  the  cages  are  first  charged  io  a  preliminary  press, 


from  which  they  are  transferred  mechanically  by  a  swinging  arrange* 
ment  into  the  final  press. 

Whilst  the  meal  is  under  pressure  the  oil  works  its  way  to  the  edge 
of  the  cake,  whence  it  exudes.  For  this  reason  an  oblong  form  is  the 
most  favourable  one  for  the  easy  separation  of  the  oil.  The  edges 
of  the  cakes  invariably  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  oil ;  hence 
the  soft  edges  are  pared  off,  in  the  case  of  the  oblong  cake  in  a  cake- 

ering  machine,  and  the  parings  are  returned  to  edge-runners,  to 
ground  up  and  agaun  pressed  with  fresh  meU.  Through  the 
introduction  of  the  cage  (clodding)  presses  circular  cakes  have  become 
fashionable,  and  as  the  materiafoi  these  presses  can  be  made  much 
stronger  and  therefore  higher  pressure  can  be  employed,  more  oil  w 
expreued  from  the  meal  than  in  open  presses.  The  oil  flowing  from 
the  presses  u  caught  in  reservoirs  placed  under  the  level  of  the  floor, 
f  rom>hich  it  is  pumped  into  storage  Unks  for  settling  and  clarifying. 

Extraction  by  Soivents.— The  cakes  obtained  in  the  foregoing 
process  still  retain  considerable  proportions  of  oil,  not  less  than 
4  to  5  %— usually,  however,  about  10%.  If  it  be  desired  to  obuin 
larger  quantities  than  are  yiekled  by  the  above-described  methods, 
processes  having  for  their  object  the  extraction  of  the  seeds  by 
volatile  solvents  must  be  resorted  to.  Extraction  by  means  of  carbon 
bisulphide  was  firet  introduced  in  1843  by  Jesse  Fisher  of  Birming- 
ham.  Thirteen  yean  later  E.  Deiss  of  Brunswick  again  patentra 
the  extraction  by  means  of  carbon  buulphide  (Eng.  Pat.  No.  300^ 
1856), and  added  "  chbroform,  ether,  essences,  or  benxine  or  beiuole 
to  the  list  of  solvents.  For  several  yean  afterwards  the  process 
made  little  advance,  for  the  colour  of  the  oite  produced  was  hieher 
and  the  taste  mudi  sharper.  The  oil  retained  traces  of  sulphur, 
which  showed  themselves  disagreeably  in  the  smell  of  soaps  made 
from  it,  and  in  the  blackening  of  substances  with  which  it  was  used. 
Of  course,  the  meal  left  by  the  process  was  so  tainted  with  carbon 
bisulphide  that  it  was  abBolutely  out  of  the  question  to  use  the 
extracted  meal  as  cattle  food.  With  the  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carbon  bisulphide,  these  drawbacks  have  been  surmounted 
to  a  large  extent,  and  the  process  of  extracting  with  carbon  bisulphide 
has  specialty  gained  mudi  extehsion  in  the  extraction  of  expressed 
olive  mare  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Italy  and  in  Spain.  Yet  even 
now  traces  of  carbon  bisulphide  are  retained  by  the  extracted  meal, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  feed  cattle  with  it.  Carbon  bisulphide  is 
comparatively  cheap,  and  it  is  heavier  than  water,  hence  there  are 
certain  advantages  in  storing  so  volatile  and  inflammable  a  liquid. 
But  owing  to  the  physiological  effect  carbon  bisulphide  has  on  the 
workmen,  coupled  with  the  chemical  action  ol^  impure  carbon 
bisulphide  on  iron  which  has  frequently  led  to  conflagrations,  the 
employment  of  carbon  bisulphide  roust  remain  restricted.  In  1863 
Richardson.  Lundy  and  Irvine  secured  a  patent  (Eng.  "Pat^  No. 
2315)  for  obtaining  oil  from  crushed  seeds,  or  from  refuse  cake, 
by  the  scrfvent  action  of  volatile  hydrocarbons  from  "  petroleum, 
earth  oils,  asphaltum  oil,  coal  oil  or  shale  oil,  such  hydrocarbons 
being  required  to  be  volatile  under  ai3*  F."  iSinoe  that  time  the 
development  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  all  ports  of  the  world 
and  the  large  quantities  of  low  boiling-point  hydhxarfoons — naphtha 
—obtained  from  the  petroleum  fields,  and  also  the  improvements 
in  the  apparatus  employed,  have  raised  this  system  ot  extraction 
to  the  rank  of  a  competing  practical  method  of  oil  production. 
Of  the  other  proposed  volatile  solvents  ordinary  ether  has  found  no 
practical  application,  as  it  is  far  too  voUtile  and  hence  far  too 
dangerous.  Carbon  tetrachloride,  chloroform,  acetone  and  benzene 
are  far  too  expensive.  Carbon  tetrachloride  would  be  an  ideal 
solvent,  as  it  is  non-inflammable  and  shares  with  carbon  bisulphide 
the  advantage  of  being  heavier  than  water.  Efforts  have  been  made 
during  the  last  few  yeart  to  introduce  this  solvent  on  a  huge  scale, 
but  its  high  price  and  its  physiological  effect  on  the  workmen  have 
hitherto  mihtated  against  it.  At  the  present  time  the  choice  lies 
practically  only  between  the  two  solvents,  carbon  bisulphide  and 
naphtha  (petroleum  ether).  .  Naphtha  is  preferable  for  oil  seeds,  as 
it  extracts  neither  resins  nor  gummy  mattera  from  the  oil  seeds, 
and  takes  up  less  colouring  matter  than  carbon  bisulphide.  Yet  even 
with  naphtha  traces  of  the  solvents  remali^  so  that  the  meal  obtained 
cannot  be  used  for  cattle  feeding,  notwithstanding  the  many  state- 
ments by  interested  parties  to  the  contrary.  It  is  true  that  on  the 
continent  extracted  meal,  especially  rape  meal  from  good  Indian 
seed  and  palm  kernel  meal,  are  somewhat  largely  used  as  focd  for 
cattle  in  admixture  with  press  cakes,  but  in  England  no  extracted 
meal  is  used  for  feeding  cattle,  but  finds  its  proper  use  in  manuring 
the  land. 

The  apparatus  employed  on  a  lar^  scale  depends  on  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  extraction  is  earned  out.  In  the  main  two  types 
of  extracting  apparatus  are  differentiated,  via.  for  extraction  in  the 
cold  and  for  extraction  in  the  hot.  The  seed  is  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner  as  for  pressing,  except  that  it  is  not  reduced  to  a  fine  meal, 
so  as  not  to  impede  the  percolation  of  the  solvent  through  the  mass. 
In  the  case  of  cold  extraction  the  seed  is  placed  in  a  acncc  of  closed 
vessels,  through  which  the  solvent  percolates  by  di^lacement,  on 
the  "  counter-current  "  system.  A  battery  of  vessels  is  so  arranged 
that  one  vessel  can  always  be  made  the  last  of  the  series  to  discharge 
finished  meal  and  to  be  recharged  with  fresh  meal,  so  that  the 
process  is  practically  a  continuous  one.  The  solution  of  the  extracted 
oil  or  fat  is  then  transferred  to  a  steam-heated  still,  where  the  solvent 
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ii  <!nvea  off  and  recovered  by  coodeiuini^  the  vapoora  in  «  oooUng 
cod.  CO  be  lued  again.  The  last  remnant  of  volatik  solvent  in  the  ou 
is  drivea  off  by  a  current  of  open  steam  blown  through  the  oil  in  the 
varm  state.  The  extracting  process  in  the  hot  is  carried  out  in 
apfiaratiis,  the  principle  of  which  is  eieemplified  by  the  well-known 
Soshkc  extractor.  The  comminuted  seed  is  placed  inside  a  vesMl 
OMoected  with  an  upright  refsigeiator  on  trays  or  baskets,  and  is 
sarroanded  there  by  the  volatite  solvent.  On  heating  the  solvent 
with  steam  tfanmgh  a  coil  or  jacket,  the  vapours  rise  through  and 
around  the  meal.  They  pass  mto  the  refrigerator,  where  they  are 
coadensed  and  fall  back  as  a  condensed  liquid  through  the  meal, 
pcfcolating  it  as  they  pus  downwards,  and  reaching  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  as  a  more  or  less  saturated  solution  of  ou  in  the  solvent. 
The  solvent  is  again  evaporated,  leaving  the  oil  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vefld  antfl  the  extraction  is  deemed  finished.  The  solutbn  of  fat  is 
then  run  off  into  a  still,  as  described  already,  and  the  last  traces  of 
solvent  are  driven  out.    The  solvent  is  recovered  and  used  again. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  last  two  mentioned 
processes  -expreswon  and  extraction — the  adoption  of  either  will 
bogefy  depend  on  local  conditions  and  the  objects  for  which  the  pro- 
cfaictB  are  intended.  Wherever  the  cake  b  the  main  product,  ex- 
prcstton  will  commend  itself  as  the  most  advantageous  process. 
i\li«re.  however,  the  fatty  material  forms  the  main  product,  as  in  the 
case  of  palm  kernel  oil,  or  sesame  and  coco-nut  oils  from  damaged 
seeds  (which  would  no  kingeryieU proper  cattle  food),  the  process  of 
cxtractioa  will  be  preferred,  e^pecuiUy  when  the  price  of  oils  is  high. 
la  some  cases  the  combination  of  the  two  processes  commends 
itself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  production  of  olive  oil.  The  fruits  are 
cxpnased,  and  after  the  edible  qualities  and  best  class  of  oils  for 
terhnica]  purposes  have  been  taken  off  by  expression,  the  remuning 
palp  is  extracted  by  means  of  solvents.  This  process  is  known  under 
the  name  of  mixed  process  (faisferM  mucte). 


JZcjSiiMg  amd  BUackimg.— The  oib  and  fats  prepared  by  any 
of  the  methods  detailed  above  are  in  their  fresh  state,  and,  if 
fot  from  perfectly  fresh  ("  sweet  ")  material,  practically  neutral. 
II  cave  be  exciidsed  in  the  process  of  rendering  animal  oils 
and  fats  or  expressing  oils  in  the  cold,  the  products  are,  as  a 
nile,  sufficiently  pure  to  be  ddivercd  to  the  consumer,  after  a 
prdinuoaxy  settling  has  allowed  any  mucilaginous  matter,  such 
as  animal  or  vegetable  fibres  or  other  impurities,  and  also  traces 
of  moisture,  to  sq>axate  ouL  This  spontaneous  darincation 
was  at  one  time  the  only  method  in  vogue.  This  process  is 
DOW  shortened  by  filtering  oils  through  filter  presses,  or  otherwise 
bri^tenixig  them,  e.g.  by  blowing  with  air.  In  many  cases 
these  metbods  stOl  suffice  for  HH  productioii  of  commercial 
oik  and  fats. 

In  special  cases;  snch  as  the  preparation  of  edible  oib  and  fats,  a 
futher  improvement  in  colour  and  greater  purity  b  obtained  by 
filtering  the  oils  over  charcoal,  or  over  natural  absorbent  earths, 
SBch  as  fuller's  earth.  Where  thb  process  does  not  suffice,  as  in  the 
cue  of  coco-Dot  oil  or  palm  kernel  oil,  a  preliminary  purification 
in  a  current  of  steam  must  be  resorted  to  before  the  final  purifica- 
tion, described  above,  b  carried  out.  Oib  intended  for  use  on  the 
taUe  which  deposit "  stearine  "  in  winter  must  be  freed  from  such 
sG&d  fats.  This  b  done  by  allowing  the  oil  to  cool  down  to  a  low 
teaipcTature  and  pressing  it  throuf^  cloths  in  a  press,  when  a 
Empid  oil  exudes,  which  remains  proof  against  cokl — "  winter  oil." 
Most  cdive  oib  are  natural^  non-congealing  oils,  whereas  the 
Tunisan  and  Algerian  olive  oib  deposit  so  much  "  stearine  " 
that  they  must  be  "  demargarinated."  Similar  methods  are  em- 
l^cd  m  the  production  of  lard  oil,  edible  cotton-seed  oU,  &c 
Fee  refining  oib  and  fats  intended  for  edible  purposes  only  the 
imcgoing  methods*  which  may  be  summarized  by  the  name  of 
physical  methods,  can  be  ttsed;  the  only  chemicab  permissible 
are  alkalis  or  yftaHrM^  earths  to  remove  free  fatty  acids  presenL 
Treatment  with  other  chemicab  renders  the  oib  and  fats  unfit 
ior  oonsomption.  Therefore  all  bleaching  and  refining  pro- 
cesses involving  other  means  than  those  enumerated  can  only 
be  used  fpr  technical  oib  and  fats,  such  as  lubricating  oib, 
birmng  oQs,  paint  oils,  soap-making  oib,  &c. 

BleacMog  by  the  aid  of  chemicab  requires  great  drcumspec- 
tioa.  -There  is  no  univenal  method  of  oil-refining  applicable 
bo  aay  and  every  ofl  or  faL  Not  only  must  each  kind  of  oil  or 
hi  be  coopered  as  a  special  problem,  but  frequently  even 
nrieties  of  one  and  the  same  oil  or  fat  are  apt  to  cause  the 
«ain»  difficulties  as  would  a  new  individual.  In  many  cases  the 
porification  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  invented  and  patented 
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by  Charles  Gower  in  179a  (frequently  ascribed  to  Th^nard),  b 
still  usefully  applied.  It  consists  in  treating  the  oil  with 
a  small  percentage  of  a  more  or  less  concentrated  sulphuric 
add,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oil  or  fat.  The  acid  not 
only  takes  up  water,  but  it  acts  on  the  suspended  impurities, 
carbonizing  them  to  some  extent,  and  thus  causing  them  to 
coagulate  and  fall  down  in  the  form  of  a  flocculent  mass,  which 
carries  with  it  mecham'cally  other  impurities  which  have  not 
been  acted  upon.  Thb  method  b  chiefly  used  in  the  refining 
of  linseed  and  rape  oils.  Purification  by  means  of  strong 
caustic  soda  was  first  recommended  as  a  general  process  by 
Loub  C.  Arthur  Barreswil,  hb  suggestion  being  to  heat  the  oQ 
and  add  2%  to  3%  of  caustic  soda.  In  most  cases  the  purifica- 
tion oonsbted  in  removing  the  free  fatty  acids  from  rancid  oib 
and  fats,  the  caustic  soda  forming  a  soap  with  the  fatty  adds, 
which  would  cither  rise  as  a  scum  and  lift  up  with  it  impurities, 
or  fall  to  the  bottom  and  carry  down  impurities.  Thb  process 
b  a  useful  one  in  the  case  of  cotton-seed  oO.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  b  a  very  precarious  one,  since  emulsions  are  formed 
which  prevent  in  many  cases  the  separation  of  oil  altogether. 
After  the  treatment  with  sulphuric,  add  or  caustic  soda,  die  oib 
must?  be  washed  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  chemicaJs.  The 
water  b  then  allowed  to  settle  out,  and  the  oib  are  finally 
filtered.  The  number  of  chemicab  which  have  been  proposed 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purification  of  oib  and  fats  b  almost 
legion,  and  so  long  as  the  nature  of  oib  and  fats  was  little 
understood,  a  secret  trade  in  oil-purifying>  chemicab  flourished. 
With  our  present  knowledge  most  of  these  chemicab  may 
be  removed  into  the  limbo  of  useless  things.  The  gener^ 
methods  of  bleaching  besides  those  mentioned  already  as 
physical  methods,  viz.  filtration  over  charcoal  or  bleaching 
earth,  are  chiefly  methods  based  on  bleaching  by  means  of 
oxygen  or  by  chlorine.  The  methods  of  bleaching  by  oxygen 
include  all  those  which  aim  at  the  bleaching  by  exposure  to 
the  air  and  to  sunlight  (as  in  the  case  of  artbts'  linseed-oil), 
or  where  oxygen  or  ozone  b  introduced  in  the  form  of  gas  or 
b  evolved  by  chemicals,  as  manganese  dioxide,  potassium 
bichromate  or  potassium  permanganate  and  sulphuric  add. 
In  the  process  of  bleaching  by  means  of  chlorine  dther  bleach- 
ing powder  or  bichromates  and  hydrochloric  add  are  used.  It 
must  again  be  emphasized  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  which  process  should  be  employed  in  each  given 
case.  There  b  still  a  wide  field  open  for  the  application  of 
proper  processes  for  the  removal  of  impurities  and  colouring 
matters  without  running  the  risk  of  attacking  the  oil  or  fat 
itself. 

Oil  Testing. — Reliable  sdentific  methods  for  testing  cib  and 
fats  date  back  only  to  the  end  of  the  'seventies  of  the  19th 
century.  Before  that  time  it  was  believed  that  not  only  could 
individual  oib  and  fats  be  dbtingubhed  from  each  other  by 
colour  reactions,  but  it  was  also  maintained  that  falsification 
could  be  detected  thereby.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  (detec- 
tion of  sesame  oil  and  perhaps  also  of  cotton-seed  oil)  all  colour 
reactions  are  entirdy  useless.  The  modem  methods  of  oil 
testing  rest  chiefly  on  so-called  "quantitative"  reactions,  a 
number  of  characterbtic  "  values "  being  determined  which, 
being  based  on  the  special  nature  of  the  fatty  adds  contained  in 
each  individual  oil  or  fat,  assist  in  identifjdng  them  and  also 
in  revealing  adulteration.  These  "  values,"  together  with  other 
useful  methods,  are  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  utility  for 
the  purposes  of  testing. 

The  sapoHifiealioH  value  (saponification  nstmier)  denotes  the 
number  of  milligrams  which  one  gramme  of  an  oil  or  fat  requires  for 
saponification,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  neutralization  of  the  total 
fatty  acids  contained  in  an  oil  or  fat.  We  thus  measure  the  alkali 
absorption  value  of  all  fatty  acids  contained  in  an  oil  or  fat.  The 
saponification  values  of  most  oils  and  fats  lie  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  195.  But  the  oils  belonging  to  (he  rape  oil  group  are  characterized 
by  considerably  lower  saponification  values,  viz.  about  175  on 
account  of  their  containing  notable  quantities  of  erucic  acid.  CbH^Oi. 
In  the  case  of  those  oils  which  do  not  belong  to  the  rape  oils  and  vet 
show  abnormally  low  saponification  values,  the  suspicion  is  raiseo  at 
once  that  a  certain  amount  of  mineral  oils  (which  do  not  absorb 
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alkali  and  are  therefore  teniied  "  uiuapontfiable  ")  has  been  admixed 
fraudulently.  Their  amount  can  be  determined  in  a  direct  manner 
by  exhausiing  the  laponified  mass,  after  dilution  with  water,  with 
ether,  evaporating  the  latter  and  weighing  the  amount  of  mineral 
oil  left  behind.  A  few  of  the  blubber  oils,  like  dolphin  jaw  and 
porpoise  jaw  oils  (used  for  lubricating  typewriting  machine*),  have 
exceedingly  high  saponification  values  owing  to  their  containing 
voUiilc  fatty  acids  with  a  small  number  of  carbon  atoms.  Nouble 
alio  are  coco-nut  and  palm-nut  oils,  the  saponification  numbers  of 
which  van^  from  240  to  260,  and  especially  butter-fat,  which  has  a 
saponification  value  of  about  227.  The«  high  ksponification  values 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  (giyccrides  of)  voLiile  laity  acids,  and  are 
of  extreme  ucefulncss  to  the  analyst,  especially  in  testing  buiicrfat 
for  added  margarine  and  other  fats.  Thc<«i*  voLiiife  ackls  arc  specially 
measured  bv  the  Reuhert  value  {Retckert-  Wollny  value).  To  ascertain 
this  value  the  volatile  acids  contained  in  5  grammes  of  an  oil  or  (at 
are  distilled  in  a  minutely  prescribed  manner,  and  the  distillcd-off 
acids  are  measured  bv  titration  with  dccinormal  alkali.  Whereas 
most  of  the  oib  and  fats,  vu.  all  those  the  sapomfication  value  of 
which  lies  at  or  bek>w  195.  conuin  practically  no  vobtile  acids.t.^. 
have  extremely  low  Reichert>Wollny  values,  all  those  oils  and  fats 
having  saponification  values  above  195  conuin  noiable  amounts  of 
volatile  fatty  acids.  Thus,  the  Reulurt-httutl  value  of  butter-fat 
is  35-30,^  that  of  coco-nut  oil  6-7,  and  of  palm  kernel  oil  about 
5-6.    This  value  is  indispensable  for  judging  the  purity  of  a  butter. 

One  of  the  most  important  values  in  oil  testing  is  the  iodine  value. 
This  indicates  the  percentage  of  iodine  absorbed  by  an  oil  or  fat  when 
the  latter  is  dissolved  in  chbroform  or  carbon  tcirachbridc,  and 
treated  with  an  accurately  measured  amount  of  free  iodine  sup(>licd 
in  the  form  of  iodine  chloride.  By  this  means  a  measure  is  obuincd 
of  the  unsaturated  fatty  acids  contained  in  an  oil  or  fat.  On  this 
value  a  scientific  classification  of  all  oiU  and  fats  can  be  based,  as  is 
shown  by  the  above-given  list  of  oils  and  fats.  The  unsaturated 
fatty  acids  which  occur  chiefly  in  oils  and  fats  are  oleic  acid,  iudinc 
value  90-07;  erucic  acid,  iocfine  value  75-15:  liuolic  acid,  iodine 
value  181*42:  linalenic  ocid,  iodine  value  27^-1;  and  ctupanodouic 
acid,  iodine  value  367*7.  Olek  acid  occurs  in  all  non-drying  oils 
and  fats,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  semi-drying  oiU  and  fats.  Linolic 
acid  is  a  characteristic  constituent  of  all  semi-drying,  and  to  some 
extent  of  all  drying  oils.  Linolenic  acid  characterises  all  vegetable 
drying  oils;  stmilariy  dupanodonic  acid  characteriaes  all  marine 
animal  oils. 

If  one  individual  oil  or  fat  is  given,  the  iodine  value  alone 
furnishes  the  readiest  means  of  finding  us  place  in  the  above  system, 
and  in  many  cases  of  identifying  it.  Even  if  a  mixture  of  several 
oils  and  fats  be  present,  the  iodine  value  assists  greatly  in  the 
klentification  of  the  components  of  the  mixture,  and  furnishes  the 
most  important  kcyfor  the  attacking  and  resolving  of  this  not  very 
simple  problem.  Thus  it  points  the  way  to  the  application  of  a 
furtner  method  to  resolve  the  isolated  fatty  acids  01  an  oil  or  fat 
Into  saturated  fatly  acids,  which  do  not  absorb  Iodine,  and  into  un- 
saturated fatty  acids,  which  absorb  iodine  in  various  proportions  as 
shown  above.  This  separation  is  effected  by  convening  the  alkali 
soapa  of  the  fatty  acids  into  lead  soapa  and  treating  the  latter  with 
ether,  in  which  the  lead  salts  of  the  saturated  acids  are  insoluble, 
whereas  the  salts  of  the  above-named  unsaturated  acids  are  soluble. 
The  saturated  fatty  acids  can  then  be  further  examined, and  valuable 
information  is  gained  by  the  determination  of  the  melting-points 
and  by  treatment  with  solvents.  Thus  some  individual  fatty  acids, 
such  as  stearic  acid  and  arachidic  acid  (which  is  characteristic  of 
eround  nut  oil)  can  be  klentified.  In  the  mixture  of  unsaturated 
tattv  acids,  by  means  of  some  more  refined  methods,  dupanodonic 
acid,  linolenic  acid,  linolic  acid  and  oleic  acid  can  be  recognized. 
By  combining  the  various  methods  which  have  been  outlined  here, 
and  by  the  help  of  some  further  additional  special  methods,  and 
b)r  reasoning  in  a  strialy  logical  manner,  it  is  possible  to  resolve  a 
mixture  of  two  oils  and  fats,  and  even  of  throe  and  four^  into  their 
components  and  determine  approximately  their  quantities.  The 
methods  sketched  here  do  not  yet  exhaust  the  armoury  of  the 
analytical  chemist,  but  it  can  only  be  pointed  out  in  passing  that  the 
detectbn  of  hydroxylated  acids  enables  the  analyst  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  castor  oil,  just  as  the  isolation  and  determination  of 
axidized  fatty  adds  enables  him  to  differentiate  bbwn  oils  from 
other  oils. 

Tests  such  as  the  Maumeni  test,  the  elaldin  test  and  others, 
which  formerly  were  the  only  resource  of  the  chemist,  have  been 
practically  superseded  by  the  foregoing  methods.  The  viscosity 
test.^  although  of  considerable  importance  in  the  examination  of 
lubricating  oils,  has  been  shown  to  have  very  little  discriminative 
value  as  a  general  teat. 

Commerce.-'lt  may  be  safely  said  of  the  United  Kingdom 
that  it  takes  the  foremost  position  in  the  world  as  regards  the 
extent  of  the  oil  and  fat  industries.  An  estimate  made  by  the 
writer  (Cantor  Lectures,  "  Oils  and  Fats,  their  Uses  and  Applica- 
tions," Society  of  Arts,  1Q04,  p.  795),  and  based  on  the  most 
reliable  information  obtainable,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
turns  involved  in  the  oil  and  fat  trade  exceeded  £i,O0O|Ooo  per 


week;  in  1907  th^  approximated  £1,150,000  per  week.  The 
great  centres  of  the  seed-oil  trade  (Unseed,  cotton-seed,  rape- 
seed,  castor-seed)  are  Hull,  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Leith  and 
Glasgow.  Linseed  is  imported  principally  from  the  East  Indies, 
Argentina,  Canada,  Russia  and  the  United  Stales;  colton-sccd 
is  chiefly  supplied  by  Egypt  and  East  India;  rape-seed  and 
castor-seed  chiefly  by  East  India.  The  importation  of  copra 
and  palm  kernels  for  the  production  of  coco-nut  oil  and  palm- 
nut  oil  is  also  considerable,  but  in  these  two  cases  Great  Britain 
does  not  take  the  first  place.  Fish  and  blubber  oils  arc  principally 
produced  in  Dundee,  London  and  Greenock.  The  manufacture 
of  cod-liver  oil  for  pharmaceutical  purposes  is  naturally  some- 
what limited,  as  Norway,  Newfoundland,  and  latteriy  also 
Japan,  arc  more  favourably  situated  as  regards  the  supply  of 
fresh  cod,  but  the  technical  liver  oils  (cod  oil,  shark-liver  oil) 
are  produced  in  very  large  quantities  in  Grimsby,  Hull,  Aberdeen, 
and  latterly  also  op  the  west  coasu  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  production  of  edible  fats  (margarine,  lard  compounds, 
and  vegetable  butters)  has  taken  root  in  (his  country,  and  bids 
fair  to  extend  largely.  With  regard  to  edible  oils,  edible  cotton- 
seed oil  b  the  only  table  oil  produced  in  Great  Britain.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  also  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  fatty 
materials. 

Practically  the  whole  trade  in  palm  oil,  which  comes 
exclusively  from  West  Africa,  is  confined  to  Liverpool,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  tallow  imported  into  Europe  from  Australasia, 
South  America  and  the  United  States,  is  sold  in  the  marts  of 
London  and  Liverpool.  Lard  reaches  Great  Britain  chiefly  from 
the  United  States.  Amongst  the  edible  oils  and  fats  which  ai« 
largely  imported,  butter  takes  the  first  rank  (to  an  amount  of 
almost  £25,000,000  per  annum).  This  food-stuff  reaches  Great 
Britain  not  only  from  all  butter-exporting  countries  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  but  in  increasing  quantities  also  from 
Australia,  Canada,  Argentine,  Siberia  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  Next  in  importance  is  margarine,  the  British  produc- 
tion of  which  docs  not  suffice  for  the  consumption,  so  that  large 
quantities  must  be  imported  from  Holland,  edible  olive  oil 
from  Italy,  the  south  of  France,  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean 
poru  generally.  Coco-nut  oil  and  copra,  both  for  edible  and 
technical  purposes,  arc  largdy  shipped  to  Great  Britain  from 
the  East  Indies  and  Oylon,  Java  and  the  West  Indies.  Of 
lesser  importance  are  greases,  which  form  the  by-product  of 
the  large  slaughter-bouses  in  the  United  States  and  Argentina, 
and  American  (Canadian)  and  Japanese  fish  oils. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  largest  oil-trading  centres  ai« 
on  the  Mediterranean  (Marseilles  and  Triest),  which  arc  geo* 
graphically  more  favourably  pkced  than  England  for  the  produc- 
tion of  such  edible  oils  (in  addition  to  the  home-grown  oUve  oil) 
OS  arachis  oil, sesame  oil  and  coco-nut  oil.  Moreover,  the  native 
population  itself  constitutes  a  large  consumer  of  these  oils.  In 
the  north  of  Europe,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and 
Copenhagen  are  the  largest  centres  of  the  oil  and  fat  trade. 
Hamburg  and  its  neighbourhood  produces,  curiously  enough,  at 
present  the  largest  amount  of  palm-nut  oil.  The  United  States 
takes  the  foremost  place  in  the  world  for  the  production  of  cotton* 
seed  and  maize  oils,  lard,  bone  fat  and  fish  oils.  Canada  is 
likely  to  outstrip  the  United  Sutcs  in  the  trade  of  fish  and 
blubber  oils,  and  in  the  near  future  Japan  bids  fair  to  become 
a  very  serious  competitor  in  the  supply  of  these  oOs.  Vast 
stores  of  hard  vegeuble  fats  are  still  practically  wasted  in 
tropical  coimtries,  such  as  India,  Indo-China  and  the  Snnda 
Islands,  tropical  South  America,  Africa  and  China.  With  the 
improvement  in  transport  these  will  no  doubt  reach  European 
manufacturing  centres  in  krger  quantities  than  has  been  the 
case  hitherto. 

Waxes 

The  waxes  consist  chiefly  of  the  fatty  add  esters  of  the  higher 
monohydric  alcohols,  with  which  are  frequently  associated  free 
alcohols  as  also  free  fatty  acids.  In  the  following  two  tables 
the  "  adds  "  and  "  alcohols  "  hitherto  identified  in 
enumerated  in  a  classified  order  :^ 
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1 

Boiling  Point. 

Melting  Point. 

•c. 

Ouffacteristic  of 

mm. 
Preamire. 

•c. 

L  Addm  of  the  Acetic  tenet  CJitJOg— 

Fioooesylic  add 

Mvristic  acid 

Palmitic  acid 

CarnaQbic  acid 

KsBKcefylic  add 

Ceroticadd 

Melissic  acid 

Pkyllostcarylac  add 

U.  Acids  of    the    Acrylic   or   Okie    aeries 
C.H,^Qr- 

Physetoldc  add 

Doeglic  add  (?) 

III.  Hydrexylated  adds  of  the  aeries  C.Hi.Or- 

Lanopalmic  add 

Coccericadd 

IV.  Dihydroxylated  adds  of  the  series  C.Ht.Of— 

Lanocericadd 

C,.H»Oi 
CuHaO, 
CuHnO, 
CxHaO, 

C«H«0, 
C»H«0, 
C»H«0. 

CmH»0. 
C»H»0, 

C..H.O. 
C»H««0. 

C»HnO« 

«  • 

lOO 
lOO 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

»50S 
»7»-5 

•  • 

•  t 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

»  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

5J-8 

6262 

72-5 

?}•. 

91 
94-95 

30 

•  • 

87-88 
9»-93 

104-tos 

Gondans  wax 

Wool  wax 

Beeswax,  spermaceti 

CarnaGba  wax«  %rool  srax 

Piaang  wax* 

Beeswax,  wool  wax,  iniect  wax 

Beeswax 

Psylla  wax 

Sperm  ou 

Wool  wax 
Cochineal  wax 

Wool  wax 

Alcohols 


Boiling  Point. 


mm. 
Pressure. 


•c. 


Melting  Point 

•c. 


Characteristic  of 


I.  Akohols  of  the  Ethane  series  C.Hu^aO— 
Pisangoeryi  alcohol         ... 
Cctyl  alcohol  (Ethal)     .       .       . 
Octodecyl  alcohol    .... 
CamaQbyl  alcohol  .... 

Ccayl  alcohol 

Myricyt  (Meliasyl)  alcohol    .       . 
PsyOostearyl  alcohol 

II.  Akobobof  the  AlWlic  series  CHbO— 
Lanolin  alcohol       .... 


III.  Aknliob of  the  series  CJIt^^O— 

Fiooceryl  alcohol 

IV.  Akohobof  the  Glycolic  series  CHftnA— 

Cooceryl  alcohol 

V.  Alcohols  of  the  Cholcstero]  1 
Cholesterol 
laodkoksterol   . 


CmHmO 
CmHmO 
ChH,«0 
CmHnO 
C»HmO 
C»H««0 
C»H«0 

CuHmO 

C„H»0 

C»H«0, 

C«H<«0 
C»H4«0 


760 
«5 


aiO'5 


• .     * 


78 

50 

59 

68-69 

-79 

85-88 

68-70 

109-104 

198 
101-104 

1 48-4-1  SO'8 
137-138 


Pisangwax 

I  Spermaceti 

Wool  srax 

Chinese  wax,  opium  wax,  wool  fat 

Bcessrax.  Cama&ba 

PsyUa 


Wool  wax 

Condang 

Cochineal 

I  Wool 


Spermaceti  consists  practically  of  cetyl  palmitate,  Chinese  wax  of 
eeryl  pailmitate.  The  other  waxes  are  ol  more  complex  composition, 
e^KoaHy  so  wool  wax. 

The  waxes  can  be  classified  smUariy  to  the  oils  and  lats  ts 

^^""'^'^  I.  Li<^uid  waxes. 

II.  Solxi  waxes. 

A.  Vc^able  waxes. 

B.  Anmial  waxes. 

Tht  table  enumerates  the  most  important  waxes: — 

Waxis 


Name  of  Wax. 

Source. 

Iodine 
Value. 

Prindpal  Use. 

Liquid  Waxts. 

Sperm  oil.       •*'■—. 
Arctic  sperm  ofl  (Bottlenoseoil) 

Phjseter  macroeephalus    . 
HyperoHdon  rostr<Uus 

81-90 
67-82 

Lubricant 
Lubricant 

Vcfftable  Waxes— 
CaraaQbawax    . 

Solid  Waxes. 

Cerypka  eerijaa  . 

13 

Polishes.  Phonograph  mass 

Animal  Wascs- 
Wool  wax    .... 
Beeswax 

Spermaceti  (Cetin) 
Iiwcct  wax,  Chinese  wax 

Onsarits 

A  ^is  meUifiea    .... 
Pkyseier  nuuroctpkalus    . 
Coccus  eerijtrus 

loa 
8-11 

0-4 
0-1-4 

Ointment 
Candles,  polishes 
Candles,  surpery 
Candles,  polishes,  sizes 

There  are  only  two  liquid  waxes  known,  sperm  oil  and  arctic 
sperm  ofl  (bottlenose-wbalc  oil),  formerly  always  classed  together 
with  the  animal  oils.  In  their  physical  properties  the  natural 
simulate  the  fatty  oQs  and  fats.    They  behave  similarly 


to  solvents;  and  in  their  liquid  condition  leave  a  grease  spot 
on  paper.  An  important  property  of  waxes  is  that  of  ea^y 
forming  emulsions  with  water,  so  that  large  quantities  of  water 
can  be  ina>rporated  with  them  (lanolin). 

The  liquid  waxes  occur  in  the  blubber  of  the  sperm  whale, 
and  in  the  head  cavities  of  those  whales  which  yield  spermaceti; 
this  latter  is  obtained  by  cooling  the  crude  oU  obtained  from 
the  head  cavities.  Vegetable  waxes  appear  to  be  very  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  occur  mostly 

as  a  very  thin  film  covering 
leaves  and  also  fruits.  A  few 
only  are  found  in  suffidently 
large  quantities  to  be  of  com- 
mercial importance.  So  far 
camaUba  wax  is  practically 
the  only  vegetable  wax  which 
is  of  importance  in  the  world's 
markets.  The  animal  waxes 
are  widely  distributed 
amongst  the  insects,  the  most 
important  being  beeswax, 
which  is  collected  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world.  An  ex- 
ceptional position  is  occupied 
by  wool  wax,  the  main  constituent  of  the  natural  wool  fat  which 
covers  the  hair  of  sheep,  and  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  scour- 
ing the  raw  yfooX.  Wool  fat  is  now  being  purified  on  a  large  scale 
and  brought  into  commerce,  tmder  the  name  of  lanolin,  ts  an 
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ointment  the  beneficent  properties  of  which  were  known  to 
Dioscorides  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  era.  Its  chemical 
composition  is  exceedingly  complex,  and  specially  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  considerable  proportions  of  cholesterol  and 
isocholcsterol  it  contains. 

Commerce. — The  sperm  oils  are  generally  sold  in  the  same 
markets  as  the  fish  and  blubber  oils  (see  above).  For  beeswax 
London  is  one  of  the  chief  marts  of  the  world.  In  Yorkshire, 
the  centre  of  the  woollen  industry,  the  largest  amounts  of  wool- 
fat  are  produced,  all 'attempts  to  recover  the  hitherto  wasted 
material  in  Argentine  and  Australia  having  so  far  not  been 
attended  with  any  marked  success.  Spermaceti  is  a  compara- 
tively unimportant  article  of  commerce;  and  of  Chinese  wax 
small  quantities  only  are  imported,  as  the  home  consumption 
takes  up  the  bulk  of  the  wax  for  the  manufacture  of  candles, 
polishes  and  sixes. 

2.  Essential  or  Ethereal  OUs, 

The  essential,  ethereal,  or  "  volatile  "  oils  constitute  a  very 
extensive  class  of  bodies,  which  possess,  in  a  a>ncentrated  form, 
the  odour  characteristic  of  the  pkmts  or  vegetable  substances 
from  which  they  are  obtained.  The  oils  are  usually  contained 
in  special  cells^  glands,  cavities,  or  canals  within  the  plants 
either  as  such  or  intermixed  with  resinous  substances;  in  the 
latter  case  the  mixtures  form  oleo-resins,  balsams  or  resins 
according  as  the  product  is  viscid,  or  solid  and  hard.  A  few 
do  not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  plants,  but  result  from  chemical 
change  of  inodorous  substances;  as  for  instance,  bitter  almonds 
and  essential  oil  of  mustard. 

The  essential  oils  are  for  the  most  part  inaolubfe  or  only  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  in  alcohol,  ether,  fatty  oils  and  minenu 
oils  ttev  dissolve  freely.  They  ignite  with  great  ease,  emitting^  a 
smoke  ircely,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  carbon  they  contain. 
Their  chief  physical  distinction  from  the  fatty  oils  is  that  they  are 
as  a  rule  not  oleaginous  to  the  touch  and  leave  no  permanent  grease 
spot.  They  have  an  aromatic  smell  and  a  hot  burning  taste,  and 
can  be  distilled  unchan^.  The  crude  oils  are  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  mostly  liquid,  some  are  solid  substances,  others,  aeain. 
deposit  on  standing  a  crystalline  portion  ("  stearoptene  in 
contradistinctbn  to  the  liquid  portion  (''^elaeoptene  ")•  The  essential 
oils  possess  a  high  refractive  power,  and  most  of  them  rotate  the 
plane  of  the  polarized  light.  Even  so  neariy  related  oils  as  the  oils 
of  turpentine,  if  obtained  from  different  sources,  rotate  the  plane  of 
the  polarized  light  in  opposite  directions.  In  specific  gravity  the 
essential  oils  range  from  0-850  to  I*l42i  the  majoriCy  are,  however, 
specifically  lighter  than  water.  In  tneir  chemical  constitution  the 
essential  oils  present  no  relationship  to  the  fats  and  oils.  They 
represent  a  large  number  of  classes  of  substances  of  which  the  most 
important  are:  (i)  Hydrocarbons,  such  as  pinene  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
camphcne  in  citronella  oil,  limonene  in  lemon  and  orange-ixel  oils, 
caryophyllcne  in  clove  oil  and  cumcne  in  oil  of  thyme j  (3}  kaones, 
sucn  as  camphor  from  the  camphor  tree,  and  irone  which  occurs  in 
orris  root ;  (3)  phenols,  such  as  eugenol  in  clove  oil,  thymol  in  thyme 
oil,  saffrol  in  sassafras  oil.  anethol  in  anise  oil;  (4)  aldehydes,  such 
as  citral  and  citroncUal,  the  most  important  constituents  of  lemon 
oil  and  lemon-grass  oil,  benzaldehydc  in  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
cinnamic  aldehyde  in  cassia  oil,  vanillin  in  gum  benzoin  and  hclio- 
tropin  in  the  spiraea  oil,  &c;  (5)  aUohds  and  their  esters,  such  as 
ffcraniol  (rhodinol)  in  rose  oil  and  geranium  oil,  linalool,  occurring 
in  bcrgamot  and  lavender  oils,  ana  as  the  acetic  ester  in  rose  oil, 
terpincol  in  cardamom  oil,  menthol  in  peppermint  oil,  eucalyptol  in 
eucalyptus  oil  and  bomeol  in  rosemary  oil  and  Borneo  camphor; 
(6)  actds  and  their  anhydrides,  such  as  cinnamic  acid  in  Peru  balsam 
and  coumarin  in  woodruff;  and  (7)  nitrogenous  compounds,  such  as 
mustard  oil,  indol  in  jasmine  oil  and  anthranilic  methyl-ester  in 
nerolt  and  jasmine  oils. 

Preparation  from  Plants.— "Bdare  essential  oils  could  be 
prepared  synthetically  they  were  obtained  from  plants  by  one 
of  the  following  methods:  (i)  distillation,  (2)  expression, 
(3)  extraction,  (4)  enfleurage,  (5)  maceration. 

The  most  important  of  these  processes  is  the  first,  as  It  is  applicable 
to  a  large  number  of  substances  of  the  widest  range,  such  as  oil  of 
pcfipcrmint  and  camphor.  The  process  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
whilst  the  odoriferous  substances  are  insoluble  in  water,  their 
vapour  tension  is  reduced  on  being  treated  with  steam  so  that  they 
are  carried  over  by  a  current  of  steam.  The  distillation  is  generally 
performed  in  a  still  with  an  inlet  for  steam  and  an  outlet  to  carry 
the  vapours  laden  with  essential  oils  into  a  condenser,  where  the 
water  and  oil  vapours  are  condensed.  On  standing,  the  distillate 
separates  into  two  layers,  an  aqueous  and  an  oily  layer,  the  oil 
floating  on  or  sinking  through  the  water  according  to  its  specific 


gravity.  The  prooeas  of  expressumU  applicable  ro  the  obtaining  of 
essential  oils  which  are  contained  in  the  rind  or  skin  of  the  fruits 
belonging  to  the  citron  family,  such  as  orange  and  lemon  oils.  The 
oranges,  lemons,  &c.,  are  peeled,  and  the  peel  is  pressed  aninst  a 
large  number  of  fine  needles,  the  exuding  oil  being  absorbed  by 
sponges.  It  is  intended  to  introduce  machinery  to  replace  manuu 
labour.  The  process  of  extraction  with  volatile  solvents  is  similar 
to  that  used  in  the  extraction  of  oils  and  fats,  but  as  only  the  most 
highly  purified  solvents  can  be  used,  this  process  has  not  yet  gained 
commercial  importance.  The  process  of  enfleurage  is  used  in  those 
cases  where  the  odoriferous  substance  is  present  ro  a  very  small 
extent,  and  u  so  tender  and  liable  to  deterioration  that  it  cannot  be 
separated  by  way  of  dutillation.  Thus  in  the  case  of  neroli  oil  the 
petals  of  orange  blossom  are  loosely  spread  on  trays  covered  with 
purified  lard  or  with  fine  olive  oil.  The  fatty  materials  then  take  up 
and  fix  the  essentbl  oil.  This  process  u  principally  employed  for 
preparing  pomades  and  perfumed  oils.  Less  tender  plants  can  be 
treated  by  the  analogous  method  of  maceration,  which  consists  in 
extracting  the  odori^rous  substances  by  macerating  the  flowecs 
in  hot  oil  or  molten  fat.  The  essential  oil  is  then  dissolved  by  the 
fatty  substances.  The  essential  oil  itself  can  be  recovered  from  the 
perfumed  oils,  prepared  either  by  enfleurage  or  maceration,  by 
agitating  the  perfumed  fat  in  a  shaking  machine  with  pure  concen- 
trated alcohol.  The  essentbl  oil  passes  into  the  alcoholic  solution, 
which  u  used  as  such  in  perfumery. 

Synthetic  Preparation. — Since  the  chemistry  of  the  essential 
oils  has  been  investigated  in  a  systematic  fashion  a  large  number 
of  the  chemical  individuals  mentioned  above  have  beeh  isolated 
from  the  oils  and  identified. 

This  first  step  has  led  to  the  synthetical  production  of  the  most 
characteristic  substances  of  essential  oils  in  the  laboratory,  and  the 
synthetical  manufacture  of  essential  oils  bade  fair  to  rival  in  im- 
portance the  production  of  tar  colours  Irom  the  hydrocarbons 
obtained  on  distilling  coal.  One  of  the  eariiest  triumphs  of  synthetical 
chemistry  in  this  direction  was  the  production  of  tetpincol,  the 
artificial  lilac  scent,  from  oil  of  turpentine.  At  present  it  is  almost 
a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  camphor.  This  was 
followed  by  the  production  of  hcliotropin,  coumarin  and  vanillin, 
and  later  on  by  tne  artificial  preparation  of  ionone,  the  most  char- 
acteristic constituent  of  the  violet  scent.  At  present  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  camphor  may  be  considered  a  solved  problem,  althouj^h 
it  is  doubtful  whether  such  camphor  will  be  able  to  compete  in  pncc 
with  the  natural  product  in  the  future.  The  aim  of  the  chemist  to 
produce  essential  oils  on  a  manufacturing  scale  is  naturally  confined 
at  present  to  the  more  expensive  oils.  For  so  long  as  the  great  bulk 
of  oils  is  so  cheaply  produced  in  nature's  laboratory,  the  natural 
products  will  hold  tneir  field  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Applications. — Essential  oib  have  an  extensive  range  of  uses, 
of  which  the  principal  are  their  various  applications  in  perfumery 
iq.v.).    Next  to  that  they  play  an  important  part  in  connexion 
with  food.     The  value  of  flavouring  herbs,  condiments  and 
spices  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  essential  oils  contained 
in  them.    The  commercial  value  of  tea,  coffee,  wine  and  other 
beverages  may  be  said  to  depend  largely  on  the  delicate  aroma 
which  they  owe  to  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  ethereal 
oils.    Hence,  essential  oils  are  extensively  used  for  the  flavour- 
ing of  liqueurs,  aerated  beverages  and  other  drmks.   Nor  is  their 
employment  less  considerable  in  the  manufacture  of  confectionery 
and  in  the  preparation  of  many  dietetic  articles.    Most  fruit 
essences  now  employed  in  confectionery  are  artificially  prepared 
oils,  especially  is  this  the  case  with  cheap  confectionery  (j^m^ 
marmalades,  &c.)  in  which  the  artificial  fruit  esters  to  a  large 
extent  replace  the  natural  fruity  flavour.    Thus  amyl  acetate 
is  used  as  an  imitation  of  the  jargonelle-pear  flavour;  amyl 
valerate  replaces  apple  flavour,  and  a  mixture  of  ethyl  and  propyl 
butyrates  yields  the  so-called  pine-apple  flavour.     Formic  ether 
gives  a  peach-like  odour,  and  is  used  for  flavouring  fictitious 
rum.    Many  of  the  essential  oils  find  extensive  use  in  medicine. 
In  the  arts,  oO  of  turpentine  is  used  on  the  brgest  scale  in  the 
manufacture  of  varnishes,  and  in  smaller  quantities  for  the 
production  of  terpineol  and  of  artificial  camphor.    Oil  of  doves 
is  used  in  the  silvering  of  mirror  glasses.    Oils  of  lavender  and 
of  spike  are  used  as  vehicles  for  painting,  more  especially  for 
the  painting  of  pottery  and  glass. 

The  examination  of  essential  oils  is  bv  no  means  an  easy  task. 
Each  oil  reouircs  almost  a  special  method,  but  with  the  progress  of 
chemistry  tne  extensive  adulteration  that  used  to  be  practised  with 
fatty  oils  has  almost  disappeared,  as  the  presence  of  fatty  oils  is 
readily  detected.  Adulteration  of  expensive  oil  with  cheaper  oils  is 
now  more  extensively  practised,  and  such  tests  as  the  determination 
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of  tbe  Mponification  value  (lee  above)  and  of  the  opdcal  rotation, 
and  ia  qxcial  caaes  the  isolation  and  quantitative  determination  oi 
chuacemstic  aobstances,  leads  in  very  many  caaes  to  reliable 
resttits.  The  colour,  the  botling-peint.  the  specific  pavity  and 
aoiabifity  in  alcohol  serve  as  most  valuable  adjuncts  in  the  examina- 
tion with  a  -view  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  genuineness  and  value 
of  a  sample.  Quite  apart  from  the  genuineness  of  a  samide,  its  special 
aroma  constitutes  the  value  of  an  oil,  and  in  this  respect  the  judging 
of  the  value  of  a  given  oil  may,  apart  from  the  purity,  be  more 
readily  solved  by  an  experienced  perfumer  than  by  the  chemist. 
Thus  roses  of  difierent  origin  or  even  of  different  years  will  yield  rose 
oib  of  widely  different  value.  The  cultivation  oTpbuits  for  essential 
oils  has  become  a  large  indnstry,  and  is  espedally  practised  as  an 
indwtvy  in  the  south  ^  France  (Giaase,  Nice,  Cannes).  The  rose 
oil  industry,  which  had  been  for  centuries  located  in  the  valleys  of 
Bu^aria,  nas  aow  been  taken  up  in  Germany  (near  Lnpde),  where 
FDKS  are  specially  cultivated  for  the  production  of  rose  ou.  India 
and  China  are  also  very  large  producers  of  essential  oils.  Owing  to 
the  climate  other  countries  are  less  favoured,  although  lavender  and 
peppermint  are  laigdy  cultivated  at  Mitcham  in  Surrey,  in  Hertford- 
liure  and  Bedfordshire.  Lavender  and  peppermint  oils  of  English 
origin  rank  as  the  best  9ualities.  As  an  ufustration  of  the  extent 
to  which  this  part  of  the  industry  suffers  from  the  climate,  it  may  be 
stated  that  oil  from  lavender  plants  grown  in  England  never  produces 
more  than  7  to  io%  linalooi  acetate,  which  gives  the  characteristic 
scent  to  lavender  ml,  whilst  oil  from  lavender  grown  in  the  south  of 
France  frequently  yields  as^  much  as  33  %  of  the  ester.  The  proof 
that  this  is  due  mainly  to  climatic  influences  is  furnished  by  the  fact 
that  Mitcham  hvenqer  transplanted  to  France  produces  an  oil 
which  year  by  year  approximates  mo^  closely  in  respect  of  its 
contents  of  linalooi  acetate  to  the  product  of  the  French  plant.' 

BiBLXOGaAPav. — ^For  the  fixed  oils,  fats  and  waxes,  see  C.  R.  A. 
Wright,  Fixed  Oils,  Fats,  Butters  and  Waxes  (London,  2nd  ed.  by 
C  A.  Mitchell,  1903):  W.  Brannt,  Animal  and  VttftabU  Fats  and 
Oils  (London.  1896):  J.  Lewko'witsch,  Chemical  Tecknatogy  and 
Analysis  ef  OUs,  rods  and  Waxes  (London,  4th  ed.,  3  vols.,  1909; 
also  German  ed.,  Brunswick,  1905;  French  ed.,  Paris,  vol.  L  1906, 
w6L  u.  1908,  voL  iiL  190c);  l/tboratary  Companion  to  Fats  and  Oil 
Indms^ies  (London,  IW);  Cantor  Lectures  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Oas  mmd  Fats,  their  Uses  and  Applications;  Groves  and  Thorp, 
Chemical  Ttcknology,  voL  U.;  A.  H.  GUI.  OU  Analyses  (1909): 
a  Hefter,  Tecknolone  der  Fette  und  OU  (Berlin,  vol.  i.  1906;  vol.  li. 
igc6);  L.  Ubbefehde,  Handbuch  der  Chemio  vnd  Technologie  der 
Oe  mnd  Fette  (Leipzig,  voL  L,  1908):  R.  Bencdikt  and  F.  Uber, 
Analyse  der  Fette  una  Waqhsarten  (Berlin,  IQ08);  J.  Fritsch,  Les 
Huaes  ei  graisses  d'orifine  animale  (Pkris,  I907;* 

For  the  essential  oils,  see  F.  B.  Power,  i)eii 


descriptive  Cdtaloiue  of 
Euential  OUsi  J.  C  Sawer,  Odorographia  (London,  1893  and  1^4): 
£.  Gitdemeister  and  F.  Hoffmann,  Pie  aetherischen  Ole  (Berhn, 
1899).  trans.  (1900)  by  E.  Kiemers  under  the  title  Volatile  OUs  (Mil- 
vwtke^  Wisconsin);  F.  W.  Semmler,  Die  aetherischen  Ole  nach 
liren  aemsMchen  Bestandteilen  unter  BeriUhsichHgunt  der  geschicht- 
bdten  Eaiafiekdung  iLdpsigh  M.  Otto,  L'Industru  des  jparfums 
(Paris.  1909);  O.  Aschan,  Chemie  der  alicyhltschen  Verbtndunjun 
(Brunswick.  1905):  F.  R.  Heussler  (translated  by  POnd),  The 
«rf  lie  Terpenes  (London,  1904).  (J.  Lb.) 


OIROV*  a  village  of  western  France,  in  the  depaxtment  of 
I>eax-S£vTes,  7I  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Thooais  by  road.  Oiron  is 
oelebnted  for  its  chiteau,  standing  in  a  park  and  originally 
b;dlt  in  tbe  first  half  of  the  x6th  century  by  the  Gouffier  family, 
rebuilt  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century  by  Francis  of 
Aabasson,  duke  of  La  FeuiUade,  and  purduuKd  by  Madame 
de  Mootespon,  who  there  passed  the  latter  part  of  her  life. 
Manhal  Vtlleroy  afterwards  lived  there.  The  ch&teau  consists 
cf  a  main  boflding  with  two  long  projecting  wings,  one  of  which 
ii  a  graceful  structure  of  the  Renaissance  period  buHt  over  a 
draiter.  The  adjoining  church,  begun  in  15x8,  combines  the 
Goihic  aad  Renaissance  styles  and  contains  the  tombs  of  four 
■wmbeis  of  tbe  Gouffier  family,  lliese  together  with  other  parts 
of  the  diftteau  and  church  were  mutilated  by  the  Protestants 
b  156S.   The  park  contains  a  group  of  four  dolmens. 

For  the  Oiron  pottery  see  Cbsamics. 

Om  a  river  of  northern  Fiance,  tributary  to  the  Seine, 
fiffving  south-west  from  the  Belgian  frontier  and  traversing  the 
departments  of  Aisne,  Oise  and  Seine-et-Oise.  Length,  187  m.; 
axca  of  basin  6437  sq.  m.  Rising  in  Belgium,  $  m.  SJE.  of 
Chimajr  (province  of  Namur)  at  a  height  of  980  ft.,  the  river 
caters  France  after  a  couise  of  little  more  than  9  m.  Flowing 
thrao^  the  district  of  Thi^rache,  it  divides  below  Guite  into 
several  arms  and  proceeds  to  the  confluence  of  the  Serre,  near 
La  Fire  (Aisoc).  Thence  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Ailette 
fU  oMUje  lies  through  wcll-wooded  countxy  to  Compidgne, 


a  short  distance  above  which  it  receives  the  Aisne.  Skirting 
the  forests  of  Compidgne,  Halatte  and  Chaotilly,  all  oc  its  left 
bank,  and  receiving  near  Creil  the  Thirain  and  the  Breche, 
the  river  flows  past  Pontoise  and  debouches  into  the  Seine 
39  m.  below  Paris.  Its  chazmel  is  canalized  (depth  6  ft.  6  in.) 
from  Janville  above  Compvbgot,  to  its  mouth  over  a  section 
60  m.  in  length.  Above  Janville  a  lateral  canal  continued  by 
the  Sambre-Oise  canal  accompanies  the  river  to  Landrecies.  It 
communicates  with  the  canal  system  of  Flanders  and  with  the 
Somme  canal  by  way  of  the  St  Quentin  canal  (Crozat  branch) 
which  unites  with  it  at  Chauny.  The  same  town  is  its  point  of 
junction  with  the  Aisne-Oise  canal,  by  which  it  is  linked  with 
the  Eastern  canal  system. 

OISB,  a  department  of  northern  France,  three-fourths  of 
which  belonged  to  Oe-de-France  and  the  rest  to  Picardy,  bounded 
N.  by  Somme,  £.  by  Aisne,  S.  by  Seine-et-Mame  and  Seine-et- 
Oise,  and  W.  by  Eure  and  Seine-Inf^ricure.  Pop.  (1Q06) 
410,049;  area  3373  sq.  m.  The  department  is  a  moderately 
elevated  pUteau  with  pleasant  valleys  and  fine  forests,  such 
as  those  of  Compiigne,  Ermenonville,  Chantilly  and  Halatte, 
all  in  the  south-east.  It  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of 
the  Seine — the  Somme  and  the  Bresle,  which  flow  into  the 
English  Channel,  draining  but  a  small  area.  The  most  important 
river  is  the  Oise,  which  flows  through  a  broad  and  fertile  valley 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  past  the  towns  of  Noyon,  Com- 
pl2gne,  Pont  St  Mazence  and  CreiL  On  its  right  it  receives 
the  Brdche  and  the  Thfoain,  and  on  its  left  the  Aisne,  which 
brings  down  a  larger  volume  of  water  than  the  Oise  itself,  the 
Authonne,  and  the  Nonette,  which  irrigates  the  valley  of  Senlis 
and  Chantilly.  The  Ourcq,  a  tributary  of  the  Mame,  in  the 
south-east,  and  the  Epte,  a  tributary  of  the  Seine,  in  the  west, 
also  in  part  belong  to  the  department,  lliese  streams  are 
separated  by  ranges  of  slight  elevation  or  by  isolated  hills,  the 
highest  point  (770  ft.)  being  in  the  riJge  of  Bray,  which  stretches 
from  Dieppe  to  Pr6cy-sur-0ise.  The  lowest  point  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oise,  only  66  ft.  above  sea-leveL  The  climate 
is  very  variable,  but  the  range  of  temperature  is  moderate. 

Clay  for  bricks  and  earthenware,  sand  and  building-stone  are 
among  the  mineral  products  of  Oise,  and  peat  is  also  worked. 
Pierrefonds,  Gouvieux,  Chantilly  and  Fontaine  Bonneleau 
have  mineral  springs.  Wheat,  oats  and  other  cereals,  potatoes 
and  sugar  beet  are  the  chief  agricultural  crops.  Cattle  are 
reared  more  etpedHly  in  the  western  districts,  where  dairying  is 
actively  carried  on.  Bee-keeping  is  general.  Racing  stables 
are  ntmierous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chantilly  and  Compiigne. 
Among  the  industries  of  the  department  of  manufacture  of 
sugar  and  alcohol  from  beetroot  occupies  a  foremost  place. 
The  manufacture  of  furniture,  brushes  (Beauvais)  and  other 
wooden  goods  and  of  toys,  fancy-ware,  buttons,  fans  and  other 
articles  in  wood,  ivory,  bone  or  mother-of-pearl  are  widespread 
industries.  There  are  also  woollen  and  cotton  mills,  and  the 
making  of  woollen  fabrics,  blankets,  carpets  (Beauvais),  hosiery 
and  hce  (Chantilly  and  its  vidnity)  is  actively  carried  on. 
Crefl  and  the  neighbouring  Montataire  form  an  important 
metallurgical  centre.  Oise  is  served  by  the  Northern  railway, 
on  which  Creil  is  an  important  junction,  and  its  commerce  is 
facilitated  by  the  Oise  and  iU  lateral  canal  and  the  Aisne,  which 
afford  about  70  m.  of  navigable  waterway. 

There  are  four  arrondissements— Beauvais,  Clermont,  Com- 
pi2gne  and  Senlis-— with  35  cantons  and  70X  communes.  The 
department  forms  the  diocese  of  Beauvais  (province  of  Reims) 
and  part  of  the  region  of  the  IL  army  corps  and  of  the  acad^mie 
(educational  division)  of  Paris.  Its  court  of  appeal  is  at  Amiens. 
The  principal  places  are  Beauvais,  the  capital,  Chantilly,  Ger- 
mont-en-Beauvoisis,  Compile,  Noyon,  Pierrefonds,  Creil  and 
Senlis,  which  are  treated  separately.  Among  the  more  populous 
pUces  not  mentioned  is  M£ru  (53x7),  a  centre  for  fancy-ware 
manufacture.  The  department  abounds  in  old  churches,  among 
which,  besides  those  of  Beauvais,  Noyon  and  Senlis,  may  be 
mentioned  those  at  Morienval  (xxth  and  xath  centuries), 
Maignelay  (x  5th  and  x6th  centuries),  Cr£py-en-Valois  (St  Thomas, 
1 3th,  X3th  and  x$th  centuries),  St  Leu  d'Esserent  (mainly  xsth 
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centuiy],  Tncy-lc-Vd  Tmunly  nth  ctnlaiy),  VUlen  St  Paul 
(ijth  aod  I3lh  ccntuiiet).  St  Cccmu-dc-Fly  (i  fine  cumple 
of  Iht  tnniiiioa  Inim  RDminesquc  to  Gothtc  ■R;bit«lure), 
and  Si  Manin-iui-Boii  (ijth,  ulh  ud  I51h  ccnturits).  Pnnl- 
point  preierva  the  building!  of  in  Mhbey  founded  lowitdi 
the  end  dF  tie  I41h  century  ud  St  Jcin-iui-Baii  the  reniaini 
of  >  priory  induding  i  ihuich  nf  the  ijlh  ccniucy.  There 
*n  CaUo-Romui  remains  of  Cbamplieu  doK  to  the  foral  of 
Compiigne,  At  EnnenonvLUe  there  ii  ■  chatccu  of  the  17th 
century  where  Rflusstau  died  in  i7jg. 

OJIBWAT  (Oiinw*),  or  Cbippewav  (CHDTtWA),  the  name 
given  by  the  English  to  a  large  thbe  of  North  American  Indiant 
of  Algonquian  itoclc  They  must  not  be  canfioed  «rilb  (he 
Chipewyln  tribe  of  Athabascan  node  settled  aiound  LaVe 
Athabasca,  Canada.  They  foimcily  occupied  a  vast  tract  of 
cauntiy  around  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  and  now  are  settled 
on  reservations  in  the  neighbourhood.     The 
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olupi  tppcan  ta  be  intetmediate  betiteeD  that  of  the  ^rafli 
on  the  one  band  and  that  afthceitincmiriinlrdCKi  ict  Ssmr. 
Ijlieniin)  of  Ibe  Lower  Pliocene  depotiUol  southern  Europe  on  the 

the  diflii  thin  in  the  latter,  but  much  leu  than  in  the  fsnrei. 
Again,  In  Palateltaiiii  the  horns  (present  only  in  the  male) 
are  situated  immediately  over  IheeyHockels,  inClia^  they  are 
plawj  Just  behind  the  latter,  while  in  Cirajfa  they  are  portly  on 
the  patietals.  In  general  form,  10  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  diurtimloled  ikeleion,  the  okapi  was  more  ULe  an  antelope 
than  a  giraffe,  the  fore  and  hind  cannon-bones,  and  consequently 
the  entire  limbi.  teing  of  approximately  equal  length.  From 
this  it  seems  probable  that  Palaiolraiui  and  Ornfia  indicate  Ibe 
anteilnl  type  of  the  girafie-line;  while  it  hat  been  further 
suggested  that  the  apparently  homlen  HdladoUcrium  U  the 


ence,  it  is  suggested,  to  a  pecizliar  leam  in  Ibeir  mocassins,  though 
other  eipliniiiont  have  been  proposed.  They  call  themselves 
Axiskiru^l  (" spontaneou)  men"),  and  the  French  called 
them  SanlUurt  ("People  of  the  Falls"),  from  (he  £(»  group 
of  them  being  met  al  Siult  Ste  Marie.  Tribal  traditions  dedare 
they  migrated  from  the  St  Lawrence  region  together  with 
the  Ottawa  and  PotawalomI,  with  which  tribes  they  farmed 
a  conlederecy  known  as  "  The  Three  Fires."  When  first  en- 
countered about  1640  the  Ojibway  ven  inhabiting  the  coast 
of  Lake  Superior,  luirounded  by  the  Sioui  and  Foie*  on  the 
weM  and  south.  During  the  iStb  century  they  conquered  these 
Utter  and  occupied  much  of  their  territory.  Throughout  the 
Colonial  wars  they  wero  loyal  to  the  French,  but  fought  for  lY. 
English  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  Ibe  War  of  iSi: 
and  thereafter  permanently  maintained  peace  with  the  White 
The  tribe  was  divided  into  tea  divisions.  They  lived  chieRy 
by  hunting  and  fishing.  They  had  many  tribal  myths,  whit' 
were  collected  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcnft  in  bis  Alfit  Xacarcliii 
(iSio),  upon  which  Longlellow  founded  bb  ^  Hiawatha." 

SeelHDUin.NoiTKAHniCAN;aliDW.J.Hafinunn."Midewtwin 
id  thcOi'xhwt"  titTikRtperlef  BtraxdAmammEllHulttttilgi); 
W.  W.  Warren,  '-Hinoty  of  the  Oilbwayh"  vol.  v..  Itinnmu 
Hiaonal  Stciayi  OUtoifHi;  C  Copway.  HitUrr  if  On  QlitiM, 
Iniiani  (BoHon.  iSio) :  P.  Jonn,  m<lory  of  1A>  bjAmy  Mis<i< 
(1061):  A.  E.Jenks.'' Wild  Rice  Gatherers,"  IfilkJitjvrfD/^iiraKii/ 
AmtntaA  Ettuui«ty  (J90o). 

OKAPL  the  native  name  of  an  African  Tuminint  mammal 
{Oapia  j^ialonii,  belonging  to  the  CiriJSdM,  or  girafle-family, 
but  diatinguiihed  from  giraQes  by  its  shorter  Limha  and  neck, 
the  absence  of  horns  in  the  females,  and  its  very  remarkable  type 
of  colouring.  Its  affinity  with  the  giraSes  is,  however,  dearly 
revealed  by  the  stniclun  of  the  skull  and  teetb.moreespccially 
the  bUobed  crown  (0  the  Inciior-like  lower  csnine  teeth.  At 
the  shoulder  the  okapi  stands  about  j  ft.  In  colour  the  sids  of 
the  face  are  puce,  and  the  neck  and  moat  of  Ibe  body  purplish, 
but  the  buttocks  and  upper  part  of  both  fore  and  hind  limbs  are 
transversdy  barred  with  black  and  white,  whUc  their  tower 
portion  is  mainly  white  with  black  fetlock-rings,  and  In  the  front 
pair  a  vertical  black  stripe  on  the  anterior  surface.  Males  have 
■  pair  of  dagger-shaped  boms  on  the  forehead,  the  tips  of  which, 
in  some  cases  al  any  rale,  perforate  the  bairy  skin  with  which 
the  rest  of  tbe  boms  are  covered.  As  in  all  forest-dwelling 
animals,  the  ears  are  large  and  capacious.  The  toil  b  ahortcr 
than  in  giixEcs,  and  not  tufted  at  the  tip.  The  okapI,  ol  which 
the  first  entire  skin  sent  to  Eurc^  wns  received  in  England 
from  Sir  H,  H.  Johnston  In  tbe  spring  of  i«ot,  b  a  native  of  the 
SemKki  foreit,  in  the  district  between  Lakes  Albert  and  Albert 
Edward.    From  ceruio  differences  bi  the  striping  of  the  legs,  as 

than  1  single  species  hat  been  suggested;  but  furtbei  evidence 
b  requited  before  sucb  1  view  can  be  definitely  accepted. 

Specimens  in  tbe  museum  at  Tervueren  near  Brussels  show  that 
In  fully  adult  males  the  boms  an  aubtriangulat  and  indined 
somewhat  backwards;  each  being  apped  with  a  small  polished 
ejupbysls,  which  projects  through  the  skin  Investing  the  rest 
ci  tbe  bom.    As  r^acds  Ita  geoeral  dtaiacten,  Ibe  iktdl  of  lb* 


liocene  may  occupy  a  somewhat  um3ar  positloD  II 
.be  homed  Sivatherium  of  tbe  Indian  SiwaUks. 


Linkeilclin  the  rrs-UUIHHUol  the  Zoalogital 
ancieiy  Di  Lonaon  livi.  6,  looi).  eniiilcd  "  On  Qkapia,  a  New 
Cenui  of  Ctrafiilal  from  Central  Africa." 

Little  is  knowD  with  regard  to  tbe  habils  of  the  okapl.  It 
ippeais.  however,  from  the  observalionaol  Dc  J.  David,  who  qxDt 
tome  time  in  the  Albert  Edward  district,  that  tbe  creature  dwelli 
in  the  most  dense  parts  of  the  pnmevat  forest,  where  Ihcrt  it  an 
undergrowth  of  solid-leaved,  swamp-bving  plants,  such  m% 
tram,  Dmai  and  PhryniuM,  which,  with  orcbids  and  clunlunK 
plants,  fom  a  thick  and  cnnfused  mass  of  vegetation.  The 
leiva  of  these  plants  are  blackish-green,  and  In  the  ^oom  of  the 
forest,  grow  more  or  lest  horiionliily,  and  are  gfistening  with 
moisture.  The  effect  of  tbe  light  falling  upon  Ihem  b  to  produiv 
along  the  midrib  of  each  a  nimiber  of  shon  white  streaks  of 
light,  which  contrast  moat  strongly  with  the  shadows  cost  by  ihe 
leavet  tbemtelves,  and  with  the  general  twilight  gloom  c^  the 
forest-  On  the  other  hand,  tbe  thick  layer  of  fallen  leaves  on 
the  ground,  and  the  bulkof  the  stems  of  the  forest  treesare  bluish' 
brown  and  russet,  thus  doaely  resembling  the  decaying  leavet  in 
an  Eumpein  foiett  after  heavy  rain;  while  the  whole  effect  is 
precisely  similar  lo  that  producttj  by  ihe  nisset  bead  and  body 
and  (he  striped  thighs  and  limbs  of  the  okapl.  The  long  and 
mobile  muiile  of  the  okapi  appears  to  be  adSipted  for  feeding 
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m  the  km  forest  underwood  and  the  twamp-vegetAtion.  The 
null  axe  of  the  horns  of  the  males  is  probably  also  an  adaptation 
to  life  in  duck  underwood.  In  Dr  David's  opinion  an  okapi  in 
its  native  forest  could  not  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
twenty  or  twenty-five  paces.  At  distances  greater  than  this  it 
a  impMsible  to  see  anything  dearly  in  these  equatorial  forests, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  so  even  at  this  short  distance.  This 
suggests  that  the  ooburing  of  the  okapi  is  of  purely  protective 
type. 

By  the  Arabianized  emancipated  slaves  of  the  Albert  Edward 
distnct  the  okapi  is  known  as  the  kenge,6-i-pi  being  the  Pigmies' 
name  for  the  creature.  Dr  David  adds  that  Junker  may  un- 
doubtedly dalm  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  okapi,  for,  as  stated 
on  p.  399  of  the  third  volume  of  the  original  German  edition  of 
his  TroMb,  he  saw  in  1878  or  1879  in  the  Nepo  district  a  portion 
cl  the  akin  with  the  characteristic  black  and  white  stripes. 
Junker,  by  whom  it  was  mistaken  for  a  large  water-chevrotain 
or  zebca-antelope,  states  that  to  the  natives  of  the  Nepo  distria 
the  okapi  is  known  as  the  makap&  (R.  L.*) 

OKEHAKFTON,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Tavistock  parliamentary  division  of  Devonshire,  En^and, 
on  the  east  and  west  Okement  rivers,  33  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Exeter 
by  the  London  &  South-Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  2569. 
llie  church  of  AU  Saints  has  a  fine  Perpendicular  tower,  left, 
uninjured  when  the  nave  and  chancel  were  burned  down  in  1843. 
Glass  is  made  from  granulite  found  in  the  Meldon  Valley,  3  m. 
dstant.  Both  branches  of  the  river  abound  in  small  trout. 
Okebamploo  Castle,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  ruins  in  Devon, 
probably  dates  from  the  15th  century,  thou^  its  keep  may  be 
kte  Norman.  It  was  dismantled  under  Henry  VIII.,  but 
considerable  portions  remain  of  the  chapel,  banqueting  hall  and 
herald's  tower.  Immediately  opposite  are  the  traces  oi  a  sup- 
posed Bfitnh  camp,  and  of  the  Roman  road  from  Exeter  to 
ComwalL  The  custom  of  tolling  the  curfew  still  prevails  in 
C&ehamptoo.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen 
and  IS  coundDors.  Area,  503  acres. 

Qkehampton  (Oakmantoo)  was  bestowed  by  William  the 
Conqueror  on  Baldwin  de  Brioniis,  and  became  the  caput  of 
the  barony  of  Okehampton.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  of  1086  it  already  ranked  as  a  borough,  with  a  castle, 
a  market  paying  4  shillings,  and  four  burgesses.  In  the  i8th 
century  the  manor  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Courtenays, 
afterwards  earls  of  Devon,  and  Robert  de  Courtenay  in  1220 
gave  the  king  a  palfrey  to  hold  an  annual  fair  at  his  manor  of 
Okriiamptoii,  on  the  vigil  and  feast  day  of  St  Thomas  the 
Apostle.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  inhabitants  received  a 
charter  (undated)  from  the  earl  of  Devon,  confirming  their 
n^ts  "  in  woods  and  in  uplands,  in  ways  and  in  paths,  in 
common  of  pastures,  in  waters  and  in  mills.  They  were  to  be 
free  from  all  toll  and  to  elect  yearly  a  portreeve  and  a  beadle." 
K  further  grant  of  privileges  was  bestowed  in  1 292  by  the  earl 
9i  Devon,  but  no  charter  of  inrorporation  was  granted  until 
that  from  James  I.  in  1623,  and  the  confirmation  of  this  by 
Charles  II.  in  1684  continued  to  be  the  governing  charter,  the 
corporatioo  consisting  of  a  mayor,  seven  principal  burgesses 
and  d^t  asBslant  bursesscs,  until  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  of  1883.  On  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  the  town  was 
reiooorpocated  by  a  new  charter  in  1885.  Okehampton  returned 
two  members  to  parliament  in  1300,  and  again  in  1312  and 
13 13,  after  which  there  was  an  intermission  till  1640,  from 
which  date  two  members  were  returned  regularly  until  by  the 
Reform  Act  of  1833  the  borough  was  disfranchised. 

See  Vielaria  CmaUy  History,  Deponshiri-,  W  B.  Bridges,  Histcryef 
Okekamptam  (1889). 

OKEM.  LOREMZ  (1779-1851).  (German  naturalist,  was  bom  at 
Bohbbach,  Swabia,  on  the  ist  of  August  1779.  His  real  name 
was  Lorenx  Ockenfuss,  and  under  that  name  he  was  entered  at 
the  natural  history  and  medical  classes  in  the  university  of 
Worzburg,  whence  he  proceeded  to  that  of  G6(lingen,  where  he 
became  a  privai-ducent,  and  abridged  his  name  to  Oken.  As 
Locena  Oken  he  published  in  1802  his  small  work  entitled  Crund- 
riu  itr  S^mrpkiU»pkie,  itr  Tkiorie  dtr  Sinntt  und  der  darauf 


gegrUndeteM  CUusificaiioH  der  TkUrt,  the  first  of  the  series  of 
works  which  placed  hiu  at  the  head  of  the  **  natur-philosophie  " 
or  physio-philosophical  school  of  Germany.  In  it  he  extended 
to  physical  sdence  the  philosophical  principles  which  Kant 
had  applied  to  mental  and  moral  sdence.  Oken  had,  however, 
in  this  application  been  preceded  by  J.  G.  Fichte,  who,  acknow- 
ledging that  the  materials  for  a'  universal  sdence  had  been 
discovered  by  Kant,  declared  that  nothing  more  was  needed 
than  a  systematic  co-ordination  of  these  materials;  and  this 
task  Fichte  undertook  in  his  famous  Doctrine  of  Science  (Wissen- 
schaftslehre),  the  aim  of  which  was  to  construct  a  priori  all 
knowledge.  In  this  attempt,  however,  Fichte  did  little  more 
than  indicate  the  path;  it  was  reserved  for  F.  W.  J.  von  SchcUing 
fairly  to  enter  upon  it,  and  for  Oken,  following  him,  to  explore 
its  mazes  yet  ftirther,  and  to  produce  a  systematic  plan  of  the 
country  so  surveyed. 

In  the  Gnm&riss  der  Nahtrptniosoplne  of  i8o3  Oken  sketched 
the  outlines  of  the  scheme  he  afterwards  devoted  himself  to 
perfect.  The  position  which  he  advanced  in  that  remarkable 
work,  and  to  which  he  ever  after  professed  adherence,  is  that 
"  the  animal  classes  are  virtually  nothing  else  than  a  representa- 
tion of  the  sense-organs,  and  that  they  must  be  arranged  in 
accordance  with  them."  Agreeably  with  this  idea,  Oken  con- 
tended that  there  are  only  five  animal  classes:  (i)  the  Dtr- 
matotoa,  or  invertebrates;  (2)  the  Clossotoa,  or  Fisiics,  as  being 
those  animals  in  which  a  true  tongue  makes,  for  the  first  time, 
its  appearance;  (3)  the  RkinoMOCt  or  Reptiles,  wherein  the  nose 
opens  for  the  first  time  into  the  mouth  and  inhales  air;  (4)  the 
Otosoa,  or  Birds,  in  which  the  ear  for  the  first  time  opens  extern- 
ally; and  (5)  Opktkaimotoa,  or  Mammals,  in  which  all  the 
organs  of  sense  are  present  and  complete,  the  eyes  being  movable 
and  covered  with  two  lids. 

In  1805  Oken  made  another  characteristic  advance  in  the 
application  of  the  a  priori  principle,  by  a  book  on  generation 
{Die  Zeuguttg),  wherein  he  maintained  the  proposition  that 
"  all  organic  beings  originate  from  and  consist  of  vesicles  or  ails. 
These  vesides,  when  singly  detached  and  regarded  in  their 
original  process  of  production,  are  the  infusorial  mass  or  proto- 
plasma  {ursckleim)  whence  all  larger  organisms  fashion  themselves 
or  are  evolved.  Their  production  is  therdore  nothing  else 
than  a  regular  agglomeration  of  Infusoria — not,  of  course, 
of  species  already  elaborated  or  perfect,  but  of  mucous  vesides 
or  points  in  general,  which  first  form  themsdves  by  their  union 
or  combination  into  particular  spedes." 

One  year  after  the  production  of  this  remarkable  treatise, 
Oken  advanced  another  step  in  the  development  of  his  system, 
and  in  a  volume  published  in  1806,  in  which  D.  G.  Kieser  (1779- 
1862)  assisted  him,  entitled  Beitrdge  zur  vergleichenden  ZoiJogte, 
Anatomiet  und  Physiologies  he  demonstrated  that  the  intestines 
originate  from  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  that  this  corresponds 
to  the  vitellus  or  yolk-bag.  Caspar  Friedrich  Wolff  had  previ- 
ously proved  this  faa  in  the  chick  {Tkeoria  Cenerationis,  1774), 
but  he  did  not  see  its  application  as  evidence  of  a  general  law. 
Oken  showed  the  importance  of  the  discovery  as  an  illustration 
of  his  system.  In  the  same  work  Oken  described  and  recalled 
attention  to  the  corpora  Wotfiana,  or  "  primordial  kidneys." 

The  reputation  of  the  young  privat-docent  of  Gdttingen  had 
meanwhile  reached  the  ear  of  (Soethe,  and  in  1807  Oken  was 
invited  to  fill  the  office  of  professor  extraordinarius  of  the 
medical  sdences  in  the  university  of  Jena.  He  accepted  the 
call,  and  selected  for  the  subjed  of  his  inaugural  discourse  his 
ideas  ol  the  "  Signification  of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull,"  basi'd 
upon  a  discovery  he  had  made  b  the  previous  year.  This 
famous  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  presence  of  Goethe,  as  privy- 
councillor  and  rector  of  the  university,  and  was  published  in 
the  same  year,  with  the  title,  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der  SclUtdeU 
knochen. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  idea,  Oken  narrates  in  his 
I  sis  that,  walking  one  autumn  day  in  1806  in  the  Harz  forest, 
he  stumbled  upon  the  blanched  skull  of  a  deer,  picked  up  the 
partially  dislocated  bones,  and  contemplated  them  for  a  while, 
when  the  truth  flashed  across  his  mind,  and  he  exdaimed,  "  It 
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is  a.  vertebral  colucml"  At  >  meeting  of  tbe  Gcnum 
beld  Ai  Jena  tome  yean  tJltrwatdi  Profeuor  Kieiergaveao 
accoLDt  of  Oken'i  discovery  in  lie  pteience  of  the  grand-diike, 
nhich  account  ii  printed  in  the  laitbloUy  or  "  proceedinfa^"  of 
that  meeting.  The  prafoMi  atated  that  Okcn  communicated 
to  him  his  discovecy  vhen  journeying  in  ]So6  (o  the  island  of 
Wangeroog.  On  their  return  to  GCtliogen  Oken  explained  his 
ideas  by  reference  to  the  akull  of  a  turtle  in  Kieser'i  collection, 
which  he  disarticulated  for  that  purpose  with  hii  own  tiands, 
"  It  is  with  the  giealol  pleasure,"  wrote  Kiescr,  "  that  I  am 
able  to  ihon  here  the  uune  skuU,  after  having  it  thirty  yean 
in  my  coileciion.  The  single  bona  of  the  skuU  ate  marked  by 
Oktn'i  own  handwriting,  which  mny  be  so  ewily  known." 

The  range  of  Oken'i  kcturti  »t  Jcn»  wa»  a  wide  one,  and  they 
were  highly  esteemed.  They  embraced  the  subject!  of  naturid 
philosophy,  general  natural  histoty,  toology,  compantive 
anatomy,  the  phyiiology  of  man,  of  (Dinals  and  of  pUints. 
The  spirit  with  which  he  grappled  with  the  vast  scope  of  adeace  Ii 
characteristically  illustrated  in  his  essay  Utbtr  dss  Uniterntm  aU 
FstUctaini  in  SiniutiiyiUmi,  iSaS.  In  Ihil  work  be  laya  it 
down  that  "organism  isnoneotherihanacombiaationof  all  the 
univeise'i  aclivilica  within  a  single  individual  body."  This 
doctrine  led  him  to  the  conviction  that  "  world  and  organism  are 
one  in  kind,  ancl  do  not  stand  merely  in  lurmony  with  each 
other."  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  Ejita  Ideen  but 
Tkcorie  dti  Lickts,  flic,  in  which  be  advanced  the  proposition 
that  "  Light  could  be  nothing  but  a  polar  tension  of  the  ether, 
evoked  by  d  central  body  in  antagonism  with  the  planets,  ud 
hut  WHS  none  other  than  a  motion  of  this  ethet "— ■  aoit  of 
vague  antidpoiioo  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "  correlation  of  physical 
forces."  Id  iSogOkeneiiendedhiasyitem  to  the  mineial  world, 
ananging  Ibe  area.  Dot  according  to  the  metsls,  but  agtteably 
10  their  combinations  with  oiygeo,  acid*  and  sulphur.  In  iSio 
be  summed  up  bis  views  on  organic  and  inorganic  nature  Into 
one  compendious  ^lem.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Ldolmck 
ia  NaluipkUoiepliie,  which  appeared  in  that  and  tbe  following 
years,  be  sought  to  bring  his  diRereni  doctrines  into  mutual  con- 
neiion,  and  to  "  show  that  the  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  are  not  to  be  arranged  arbiirarily  in  accoMance  with 
aingle  and  isolated  characters,  but  to  be  based  upon  the  cardinal 
organs  or  anatotnical  systems,  from  wfiich  a  hnnly  established 
Dumbei  of  classes  nould  necessarily  be  evolvol;  that  each  class, 
moreovet,  takes  its  starting -point  from  below,  and  conaet;uently 
that  all  of  them  pass  parallel  to  each  other  "\  and  that,  "  as  in 
chemisliy,  where  the  combinations  follow  a  definite  numerical 
taw,  so  also  in  anatomy  the  organs,  in  physiology  the  functions, 
and  in  natural  hilloiy  the  classes,  families,  and  even  genera  of 

talio."    The  Likihluk  procured  for  Oken  the  title  of  Hojralk,  or 
coutt-coundllor.and  in  iSia  be  was  appointed  onlmary  profeuot 

In  tSi6  he  commenced  the  publication  of  his  weU-knowa 
periodical,  eDIitled/iii,  liit  ncychpsdiuht  ZtUschnfl,  tmSifkh. 
jUr  NatHtttichkkU,  ttrtltithnit  AiioUnnie  und  PhysitlQiit. 
In  this  journal  appeared  essays  and  notices  not  only  00  the 
subjects  of  interest ;  poetry,  and 
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mpugned,  and  the 
ppress  tbe  IsU  or 


publication  of  the  Isit  at  Weimar  was  prohibited.  Okcn  made 
arrangements  for  its  issue  at  Rudolstadl,  and  this  continued 
uninterruptedly  until  the  year  li^i. 

In  iSii  Oken  promutgaled  in  his  lot  the  first  idea  of  Ihe 
annua]  general  meetings  of  tbe  German  naiuralisls  and  medical 
pracliiioners.  which  bappy  idea  was  realiied  in  the  following 
year,  when  Ibe  first  metling  was  held  at  Leipzig.  The  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was  at  the  outset 
avowedly  organised  after  the  Qernian  or  Okenian  moda 

In  iSig  Oken  resumed  his  original  bumble  duties  as  prtvat- 
docenl  in  Ibe  newly-establiibcd  univcrsiiy  of  Municb,  anid  foon 


afterwards  be  was  appointed  ordinary  professor  in  (he  Banie 
university.  In  iSj?,  on  the  proposal  by  Ihe  Bavarian  govern- 
ment to  traiufer  bim  to  a  professorship  in  a  provincial  university 
of  the  state,  be  resigned  hi]  appointments  and  left  the  kingdom. 
He  was  appointed  in  1833  to  the  professorship  oi  natural  history 
in  the  then  receniiy-esiablished  university  of  Zurich.  There  he 
continued  to  reside,  fulfilling  his  proteuional  duties  and  pro- 
moting tlie  progress  of  his  favourite  sciences,  until  his  death  on 
the  iilh  of  August  r85i. 
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Ctsaray  St  Hibin?.  Alben.  Slraiu-DunUieiin,  Owen,  Kiocr  > 
LjLhmmtia  bad  recorded  their  judsmeni  in  hit  favour  and  uaL 
Goethe.  Bat  apoo  the  appearance  ol  tlic  new  auault  in  Mkbde 
edkiDa  <£  UenI  be  could  no  ionEec  remain  lilcni." 

Okra'a  bold  aDon  that  heat  it  but  a  nxide  of  motlaa  o[  Ui 
■ad  thE  idea  bnached  n  hu  any  on  imoatioD  (iSoJ)  that 
the  iMR>  of  Uchcr  apimali  arc  made  up  of  an  ufi^ate  of  Imfmtff 
Bf  '"i"^**^  uobulv  monado,"  an  both  of  tM  lome  ocdcr  a> 
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>F.  a  pan  of  llw  wotcrn  PadSc  Ocaa,  [ying 
between  lie  pcninitiia  <rf  Kamchatka,  the  Surilc  lilaodt,  tht 

FnrriDce  e(  East  Sflxii*.     The  SaUialin  Gulf  and  Gulf  of 
Tailai7  cDBnect  It   with  tlie  JapaacM  5«*  on  tbe  «cM  bl 


tbe  litaiul  of  SakhallUj^uid  OD  ibemitliof  >l*r«Hil*wi^  {g  tbt  La 

Ptoiuie  StraiL 

OKI,  a  group  of  Iilandi  belongiag  to  Jipao,  lying  due  noitb 
of  the  provimi  of  Iiumo,  at  the  inie nection  of  36'  N.  and  1 33*  E. 
The  group  coiuuti  of  one  large  island  uUlcd  Dogo,  and  [lin« 
amalicr  tslea — CIiilniTi-^hiiDa,  NLAhi-no-ahimn,  and  NaLa'DO- 
^uma-— which  arr  collecljveiy  knowa  aa  Dozen.  These  four 
illandl  bavc  a  coait-iinc  of  iSi  a.,  an  area  of  130  >q.  m.,  and  ■ 
popidalion  of  63,000.  The  iiland  of  Dago  bu  two  high  peaks, 
Dairaanjl-Buoe  (11 8s  ft.)  and  Omine-yama  (iii31(.).  The  chief 
town  it  Saigo  in  Dogo.datant  about  40  m.  from  the  port  olSakal 

offing,"  aod  tbe  place  it  celebrated  in  Japanese  bittory  not  only 
because  tbe  posKHion  of  the  itlanda  was  much  ditputed  ia 
feurlal  days,  but  also  beciute  an  ex^emperoi  and  an  ecdpeior  wen 
baciihed  ihliha  by  tbe  Uojo  rcgenti  in  the  i3ih  cenluty. 

OKLAHOMA  (a  CbocUw  Indian  word  meaning  "  red  people  "), 
a  south  centnl  tute  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  lying 
between  33°  35"  and  3>*  N.  laU  and  94°  39'  and  103"  W.  long. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  Colorado  and  Kansas;  K  by  MissouH  aod 
Aikanaaa;  S.  by  Teias,  from  wUch  it  is  separated  in  pan  by  tbe 
Red  liver;  and  W.  by  Tciai  and  New  Meiica.  It  has  a  total 
area  of  70,057  sq.  m.,  of  irhich  Im  h|.  m.  are  watei-aurface. 
Altbou^  the  extreme  wettem  limit  of  tbe  state  it  the  tD3[d 
meridian,  the  only  portion  W.  of  the  loolb  meridian  is  a  strip  of 
landabout  35  m.  wide  in  tbe  present  Beaver,  Texas  and  Cimamui 
coimtlct,  and  loimeily  desiguled  as  "No  Man'i  Land." 

Pkjsiopapky. — The  topographical  featuns  of  the  itale  exhibit 
eonaidenble  divei^ty,  ranging  from  wide  irtelett  plains  in  tbe 
W.loruggedandheavilywooded  mountaIn>iiithe£.  Ingenenl 
terras,  however,  tbe  turface  may  be  described  as  a  vul  lolling 
plaJnbaviDgagenlteioutheni  andeisleinslape.  The  elevations 
above  (he  «(«  range  from  4700  fLin  the  extreme  N.W.  loabout 
350  ft.  in  iheS.E.  The  toutbem  and  eastern  slopes  are  remark- 
ably uniform;  between  tbe  nonhem  and  southern  boundarie* 
E.  of  the  looth  meridian  there  is  a  general  difietence  in  elevation 
of  from  100  to  300  ft,  whOe  from  W.  to  £.  there  is  an  average 
decline  of  about  3  ft.  to  tbe  mile.  Tbe  state  has  a  mean  devatioa 
of  ijoo  ft.  with  34,93b  »q,  r 
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a  ft.;  6500 


lyacmithei 

n  the  touth  ee, 

I  the  Arfauckle  Mou 


lit  1350  fl.  above  tiie  tea  and  lies  about 

400  tl.  above  the  borderinc  plalos.  At  iu  eutem  icrminatioo. 
wbtn  k  menet  with  tlie  r^auis,  it  baa  mh  elevation  of  about  730  ft. 
Sixty  unlet  N.W.  of  tha^teau  Ue  the  Wichita  Mountaiiu.  a 
■tTVggUng  range  of  nrggcd  pcaht  zUng  abruptly  from  a  kvd  plain. 
Tbit  Tangc  extendt  from  Fon  Sill  north-westward  beyond  Gr^irute.  a 
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ind  iqoq  Ihc  ykkt  incmKd  from  68,41 


«  of  the  e_BHltba  black  wilootlelaiiHl 

irboltoaluda.  TbeeeronrwkdBuccrfcaiBiiieicial 
vaJuE.  uiher  vulMiei,  DOit  c4  which  or  widdy  diMribiited,  ua 
Ihc  uh,  p«uk.  catunwaod»  ■yoDon,  eUn,  nuple,  hickoryi  dder, 

Em.lnciiHandriverbirch.   The pnlriet in covend villi vaUiabk 
nch,  irnna  uid  diopteed  Enmet;  in  tbc  dtrnor  N.W.  the 
cactui.  tftebndhmnd  yucca.  tvpcicbanctcriitJCQi  m«  arid  i^iona, 

OuuUr.— The  climate  01  Ibe  nate  b  of  a  contiacntal  type,  with 
|ml  annual  variaiioni  of  temperature  and  a  rainfall  which.  thouEh 

Kerally  lufBcienl  for  the  ncvli  of  vceetaIion»  ia  coruiderabiy  ieia 
B  tlul  of  the  Ailanlic  Coau  or  the  Miiaiwippi  Valli^.  The 
wtflem  and  centnl  portion*  of  the  Mate  are  in  Eeneni  cooler  and 
drv«r  llian  the  E-.  on  account  of  their  neater  rievation  and  [r^ter 
diiUiKC  from  the  GuU  Coau.  Thu>  11  Beaver,  in  the  cHieinE  N.W., 
the  mean  annual  tcmpciatuie  It  S7*F.  and  ibe  mean  annual  r^ntall 
la^in.;  while  It  Uhiih,  in  tbc  S.E.,  Ihoc  fipiiei  are  reipeclively 
6i'^aiid3J'l  in.  At  OUabom*  Ciiy.  in  Ibe  cenim  of  the  aUR.  the 
OKU  annual  tempcTSIure  is  m';  Ibe  mean  for  ibe  lummer  Clune. 
July  and  Auiuitl  ii  79*.  with  an  eilreme  tenntled  of  104  1  the 
■Dcan  for  tbc  winter  (December  Januaiv  and  Februaryjii  ]S* 
with  an  eAremc  ncomed  cf  -IT  -    At  Manaum,  ia  the  b-W,,  th 


'cr  lecorded  ai 


._The  m 


ET  itSi- 


H!  ii  JI7  in.:  the  w 

Soils. — The  prevailinf  type  of  kA  la  a  deep  dark-ted  loam,  aomi 
cially  in  tbc  tail  central  part  of  the  Hate)  made  up  of 
.  ___j____  ._j  — :_  .;-  .^  jgj^  centnJ  tan)  nuid 
,    Not  infrequently  there  ai 


a  belt  of  red  aandy _..  _^ 

black  aUnvium  on  vailev  bottom  landa,  •  uci 
uplandi  5.  of  a  river,  ana  a  depodt  of  wiud-bloi 
parting.  Ltjev.  often  thin  and  alwaya 
also  cavera  large  aieai  on  the  high,  acmis 
pan  of  Ibe  alate- 

AtriaUun  and  5lKt-niuiif. — For  nme  I 
— ^. , ,...  -^: :,  ,j^, 


lefore  the  Gnt 

dUahont  wiu  laijely  oceupicd'  by  (leat  berdj  of  Clltle 

'^         and  since  then.  allhouEh  the  opening  irai 

iral  development  hai  been  remarkably  rapid. 

rea,  or  u.  1  %,  of  the  loul  land  HjrUce  wu 

included  in  farmhand  ■.J74.1<7  acni,  or  S77  %,  of  the ' 

wvimpToved.*    The  Fam  land waa  divided ° 

csntaininc  an  averan  < ' 

paruoB  of  the  lai, 

■Don)  <a«K  owned  b*  In 
M  late  H  1400  waa  held 

been  allotted  to  the  neml 

■rUle*.    InT90a.J9.jfi7  Cora  tittle  mm  than  onr-hall  of . 
were  worked  by  owoen  or  pan  ownen,  j]J4T  were  wwk 
tenants,  and  13.903  verv  vorked  by  cash  tmanta.    I 
whcat^  collon,  oau  and  hay  are  the  prindpal  crops,  bit  - 
«f  farm  and  lanlea  pcoduce  ia  frcat.  and  include*  Kafir  en 
«orD,  barley,  rye,  bockiriieat,  Aax,  tobacco,  bean*,  cast 
peanota.  pecana,  aocfhim  cane.  auEar  cane,  and  ncanf  all 
and  v^etablea  aHBiKHi  to  the  temperate  B 
la  a  very  Inpoitant  industry.    Of  thg  toul 
l900.4.MlMacr«.Dr.W'S«  %, 
acrtaee  56-4 
7>1S  %  w»s 


ne.  and  nearly  ail  ih 

Oltbgu     ' 

, , -,  ;twe™( 

acrtap  S6'4J,%  was  oT^lndisn  earn.  14-45  ; 


l>e  yidS  from  jo.j»9joo 
ic  of  osts  increated  froni 
ie  yield  increutd  fiom 
rhe  hay  crop  oT  1899  wu 
1  lo  1.617.905  tons,  but 


'ff 

attle-raiilii( 


ncd  fmm  alfalfa,  Kalr 


stBck-rauliH  OB  the  fam,  and  nearly  everywhere  the  (lualiiy  of  the 
cattle  haa  becB  gicaily  improved.  The  total  number  of  aitle 
decnaaed  fioni  iaififioa  in  190010 1  wifioo  in  19TO,  but  ai  the  ame 


The  numbo'  of  boriea  in 


!  »76.SM  to  3Ss.oi». 


19101  of  mulea  from  117.S61  M  191.000  :  if  twine  from  i  jfis.i^ 
to  l^MOiand  of  iheep7iom  sa.Mi  to  108.000.  Winter  wheat  b 
iifcd  cxteniively  for  paaturan  dunng  the  winter  month*  with  tittle 
or  no  daraaga  to  the  crop.  Mo  other  bisuKb  of  aericulliire  in  OUa- 
boiBa  has  advanced  io  raj^ly  ai  Ibe  production  of  cotton:  the 
cultun of  thia  fibre  waa  introduced  in  1S90.  and  the  acreafe  increased 
from  691,743  acrea  in  1S94 10 1.037«oo  acres  in  ipoq.  and  the  yield 
incnaied[romW7,74lbalealo617™)balcs{in  i907it  ii-as»6ij8j 
hales)-  There  waionlyaveryamallcriapofbmKneani  in  1999, but 
in  1899  the  crop  wai  3.Jfi].JI0  Dk   The  itale  haa  risen  to  high  rank 

16.477  acres  of  the  cane  yielded  40.IS9  tons,  and  14.070' acre<3 
castor  beans  yKMcd  77400  bubels.  Two  ecopa  of  potatoes  may  bt 
crown  on  the  same  cround  in  tHW  year,  and  the  aci^ife  of  potatoes 
increaied  fnxn  I3.jja  acres  in  1B99  to  17,000  acre*  In  laoo.aiKl  th( 
yield  from  1.191,997  butael*  ts  iJlQOJrao  buhela.  Oklshoma  it 
already  produeinf  lar(e  cmpt  of  apidc*.  pencbe*.  |npea.inter-nieloat 
and  musk-melonL  and  many  lat^  apple  and  peach  orchanla  and 
vineyard*  have  been  planted,  rcan,  plumt,  apcicol*.  cherrin, 
uiawbetiiea,  blackberriea.  rotpbeniet.  cunintt,  iDoteberritx, 
cabbajet,  onlona,  aweet  petaloe^  lomatoei  and  cucumber*  art 
frown  in  cocuidenble  quantiik*.  The  cereals  and  moat  d  the 
fnut*  and  vegecaUea  are  frowq  throughout  the  neater  porikm  c^ 
tbe  middle  and  E.  pan*  of  the  state,  althouih  the  toil  of  the  ti. 
middle*ectionjwld*tbebeitcrDpaDf  wb^t.  iGfir  corn  and  sorgbLiia 

too  dry  iai  other  crooL  Some  cotton  is  grown  N.  of  the  middle  of 
Ibe  state,  but  the  S.E.  quartet  takii  m  most  ef  the  cotton  belt. 
Broom  cora  irowt  beu  In  Woods  county  on  tbe  N.  border,  ami 
castor  bcana  in  the  central  and  N.  cEntial  seetionL  About  3000 
acre*  (nearly  one-half  in  the  nano*  extension  in  tbe  N.WJ  wen 
already  irrigated  in  I90f,  and  survey*  bad  been  made  by  Ibe  Federal 


ore — 10.000  to  14.000  acre*  in  Beaver  and  Woodward  coontie*, 
idcr  the  Cimarron  project,  and  ftOjOW  to  loojno  acret  in  Kiovft 
id  Conunche  counties,  under  the  Red  River  project. 
Lumber  ajul  Timitr  fV«(iuli.— The  merchontaWe  timber  It  mo*tl/ 
■' "■      "    '■*■  "'  'trrnerlyconstitutedlndian Territory, 

Jnut  and  other  valuable  bard  wooda 


in  that  part  of  (he  1  . 
and  conilsta  brgely  of 
ia  tbe  bottom  laada. 


, jack  and  , 

tbe  higher  elevations  5.  of  the  Ailunias  rive 
mamitactured  loreat  pnducta  of  Indian  Territory  increased  i 
Iiom  ll>a.373!n  1900  to  tjtse/>7B  ja  190J.  or  »5-78T4. 

Vmratt.-^Tbe  coal-field*  extend  from  Kansas  on    the 

Arlmruas  on  the  E-,  and  have  an  area  of  about  xtjooo  sq-  n 

McAleater.  Wiiburton,  Tfi 


Then 


Phillipi^  In  quality  the  coal  varies  Eium  a  low  gride 
e  bituminou*,  and  some  of  the  latter  is  good  lor  cokings 
nCTeaaed  from  446419  shon  tons  in  lUj  to  1.911  J9S 


for  the  latt-aaioed  year  bemg  much^Icas  than  far_i< 
from  the  ecnlie  of  tbe  si 

alia  deposits  in  Greer  munt^  the  S-'lS 


MN.ir 


toJOm.S.W.    There  am 

,,  _  J*  working  ihbe  fittcnsiw 
SI  thcae  are  in  Kay,  Canadiaa 


wen  drilled  in  the  vicinity  . 
to  the  W.  on  tbe  Osage  R< 
about  no  wells  w~^ii-i 
One  of  theie  wel 


itiea.  Some  petroleum  wa 

ilory  near  the  Oklahoma 

little  ctevelopment  until  1903,  when  several . 

Bartlciviile.    I^n  welb  were  diilled 

■rvaiion.  and  to  the  S..  until  in  1906 

10  the  Famous  Glen  Pwl  near  Sapuiia. 

a  now  of  about  iDoo  barrels  a  day,  and  tba 

Oklahoma  oil-Etld  [which  indudia  well*  ia 


of  the  United  State*  Depajtmcnt  of  Afiiicuituie. 
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Indiaa  Territofy)  {noeaaed  irom  lOfioo  barrels  in  looi 
to  Ij8w9ii  in  I9Q3.  1^66,748  in  IQ04  and  45*798.76$  in  1908,  when 


b  vac  valued  at  $17,694,840.  Natural  gas  abounds  in  the  same 
Rgioo,  and  several  strong  ivelu  were  developed  in  1906.  and  immcdi* 
stdy  af termrds  gas  be^pin  to  be  used  largely  for  industrial  ourposes 
for  wfaida  in  1908  the  price  was  from  I }  to  15  cents  per  looo  It.  Pipe 
fines  have  been  constructed.  The  value  of  the  output  increased 
ffXHn  $360  in  190(1  to  $130,137  in  190^  and  to  $860,159  ui  1908. 
la  the  central  part  of  the  state  a.  of  the  Canadian  river  are  extensive 
deposits  of  asphaltum,  but  theif  development  has  been  undertaken 
only  00  a  small  scale:  in  1908,  2402  short  tons  were  put  on  the 
nanoet,  the  value  being  $2^,820.  Lead  and  xinc  are  found  in  the 
Miami  cfistrict,  the  Peoria  district  and  the  Quapaw  district;  and  in 
1908  the  lead  (1409  tons)  was  valued  at  $iz8j356  and  the  zinc  (223^ 
tons)  at  $210,090.  The  total  value  of  the  miniecal  products  in  1908 
was  $36,«86,75i. 

MamMehms. — The  manufactures  in  1905  were  still  laraely  such 
^  are  dosdy  related  to  agriculture.  Measured  by  the  value  of  the 
pfoducts,  6i-8%  were  represented  by  Bour  and  grist  mill  products 
and  cottonseed  oil  and  caJce.  Among  the  manufacturing  centres  are 
Oklahoma  City  and  Guthrie,  and  the  combined  value  of  their  factory 
products  incraoed  from  $1,493,998  in  1900  to  $4,871  j^  in  1905. 

Transpmrtatiam  ami  Commerce. — The  navigable  waters  in  Oklahoma 
are  of  Ixttle  importance,  and  the  state  is  almost  wholly  dependent 
on  railways  as  a  means  of  transportation.  The  first  railway  was  that 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  which  completed  a  line  across  the 
territory  to  Denison,  Texas,  in  1 872.  The  railway  mileage  was  slowly 
increased  to  1260  m.  in  1890,  and  on  the  1st  01  January  190^  was 
5S30  m.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railway  crosses  the  E^  oart 
M  toe  state,  and  somewhat  peuallel  with  this  to  the  westward  are 
the  Sc  Loub  &  San  Frandsco,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F4, 
two  lines  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  the  Kansas 
City,  Mexioo  &  Orient  railways.  The  Chicap>,  Rock  Island  &  Padfic 
also  cnnses  the  middle  of  the  state  from  E.  to  W.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  ft  Santa  F6  and  the  Chicajgo,  Rock  Island  &  Gulf  cross  the 
N.W.  part.  The  Sk  Louis  ft  San  Fiandsco  cresses  the  S.E.  quarter. 
A  line  of  the  Frisco  sjrstem  extends  akmg  the  S.  border  from  the 
Arkansas  fine  to  the  nuddje  of  the  state,  and  imth  these  main  lines 
blanches  form  an  extensive  network. 


Papwiatiou. — ^The  population  of  the  territory  now  embraced 
within  the  state  increased  from  258,657  in  1890,  when  the  first 
census  was  taken,  to  790^91  in  1900,  or  205-6%,  to  1,414,177 
in  1907.  and  to  1,657,155  in  1910.  Of  the  total  population 
inx9oo  7f>9,853,  or  97*4%,  were  native-bom.  The  white  popula- 
tion iBcreaoed  from  X7at554  in  xSgo  to  1,054,376  in  1907,  or 
6x1%,  the  negro  population  during  the  same  period  from  21,609 
to  tii.xfio,  or  419%,  and  the  Indian  population  from  64,456 
to  7S,ot  2,  or  x6*3  %.  In  1890  the  Indians  and  negroes  constituted 
33-3%  of  the  total  population,  but  in  X907  they  (with  the 
MoogoUans,  who  numbered  75)  constituted  only  13*2%  of  the 
UA2L  The  (mly  Indians  who  are  natives  of  this  region  are  a 
few  niembers  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Apache  tribes. 
The  others  are  the  remnants  of  a  number  of  tribes  collected  here 
faom  various  ports  of  the  country:  Choctaws,  Chickasaws, 
Cberokees,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Osages,  Kaws,  Poncas,  Otoes, 
Cbeyenncs,  lowas,  Kickapoos,  Sauk  and  Foxes,  Sioux,  Mlamis, 
Shawnees^  Pawnees,  OtUwas  and  several  otben.  Until  1906 
the  Osages  lived  on  a  reservation  touching  Kansas  on  the  N.  and 
the  Arkansas  river  on  the  W.  (since  then  almost  all  allotted) ; 
bat  to  the  greater  pmtlon  of  the  Indians  the  government  has 
made  individual  allotments.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  so> 
caned  Indians  are  full  bloods.  A  large  portion  are  one-half  or 
more  white  bkMd  and  the  Creeks  and  some  others  have  more  or 
less  negro  Uood.  In  1906  there  were  257,100  communicants 
of  varioos  cJtuxdies  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  the 
Metliodist  Episcopalians  being  the  most  numerous,  and  next 
to  them  the  Baptists.  The  population  in  places  having  4000 
inhabitants  or  more  increased  from  29,978  in  1900  to  140,579 
in  1907,  or  368*9%,  while  the  population  outside  of  such  places 
increased  from  7^*413  to  1,273,598,  or  only  67*5%.  The 
principal  dties  in  1907  were  Oklahoma  City,  Muskogee,  Guthrie 
(the  capital),  Shawnee,  Enid,  Ardmore,  McAlester  and  Chickasha. 

Admuttsirdtion. — The  constitution  now  in  operation  was 
adopted  in  September  1907,  and  is  that  with  which  the  state 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  November  of  the  same  year. 
Amendments  may  be  submitted  through  a  majority  of  the 
members  elected  to  both  bouses  of  the  legislature  or  through  a 
petition  signed  by  15%  of  the  electorate,  and  a  proposed 
■mmdment  becomes  a  part  of  the  constitution  if  the  majority 


of  the  votes  cast  at  a  popuUr  election  are  in  favour  of  it.  The 
legislature  may  also  at  any  time  propose  a  convention  for 
ammding  or  revising  the  constitution,  but  no  such  convention 
can  be  called  without  first  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  elector- 
ate. An  elector  must  be  able  to  read  or  write  (unless  he  or  an 
ancestor  was  a  voter  in  x866  or  then  lived  in  some  foreign 
nation)  and  must  be  2t  years  old,  and  a  resident  of  the  state 
for  one  year,  in  the  county  six  months,  and  in  the  election 
precinct  30  days;  and  women  have  the  privilege  of  voting  at 
school  meetings.  General  elections  are  held  on  the  &al  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November  in  odd-numbered  years  and 
party  candidates  for  state,  district,  county  and  municipal 
offices  and  for  the  United  States  Senate  are  chosen  at  primary 
elections  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  August.  The  Massa- 
chusetts  ballot  which  had  bem  in  use  in  X897-X899  was  again 
adopted  in  1909.  Oklahoma  has  put  into  its  constitution  many 
thinjgs  which  in  the  older  states  were  left  to  legislative  enactmenL 

The  governor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  but  is  in- 
eL'gible  for  the  next  succeeding  term.  The  number  of  officers 
whom  he  appoints  is  rather  limited  and  for  most  of  his  appoint- 
ments the  confirmation  of  the  Senate  is  required.  He  is  not 
permitted  to  pardon  a  criminal  until  he  has  obtained  the  advice 
of  the  board  of  pardons  which  is  composed  of  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  the  president  of  the  board  of 
agriculture  and  the  state  auditor.  He  is  a  member  of  some 
important  administrative  boards,  his  veto  power  extends  to 
items  in  appropriation  bills,  and  to  pass  a  bill  over  his  veto  a 
vote  of  two-thixds  of  the  members  dected  to  each  house  is  re- 
quired. A  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
auditor,  examiner,  and  inspector,  commissioner  of  labour,  com- 
missioner of  insurance,  chief  mine  inspector,  commissioner  of 
charities  and  corrections,  and  president  of  the  board  of  agri- 
culture are  elected  each  for  a  term  of  fotur  years,  and  the 
secretary  of  state,  auditor  and  treasurer  arc,  like  the  governor, 
ineligible  for  the  next  succeeding  term. 

The  law-making  bodies  are  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. One-half  the  senators  and  all  the  representatives 
are  elected  every  two  years,  senators  by  districts  and  repre- 
sentatives by  counties.  Sessions  are  held  bienm'ally  in  even- 
numbered  years  and  begin  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  January.  The  constitution  reserves  to  the  people  the  privilege 
of  rejecting  any  act  or  any  item  of  any  act  whenever  5%  of  the 
legal  voters  a^  that  the  matter  be  voted  upon  at  a  general 
election;  and  the  people  may  initiate  legislation  by  a  petition 
signed  by  8%  of  the  electorate. 

For  the  administration  of  justice  there  have  been  established 

%  supreme  court  composed  of  six  justices  elected  for  a  term  of 

six  years;  a  criminal  court  of  appeals  composed  of  three  justices 

appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

Senate;  twenty-one  district  courts  each  with  one  or  more 

justices  elected  for  a  term  of  fotur  years;  a  county  court  in  each 

county  with  one  justice  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years;  a  court 

of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  in  each 

of  six  districts  of  each  county,  and  police  courts  in  the  dties. 

The  supreme  court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  dvil  cases, 

but  its  original  jurisdiction  is  restricted  to  a  general  control  of 

the  lower  courts.   The  criminal  court  of  appeals  has  jurisdiction 

in  all  criminal  cases  appealed  from  the  district  and  county  courts. 

The  district  courts  have  cxdusive  jurisdiction  in  dvil  actions 

for  sums  exceeding  $xooo,  concoirrent  jurisdiction  with  the 

county  courts  in  dvil  actions  for  sums  greater  than  $500  and  xu>t 

exceeding  $1000,  and  original  or  appeUate  in  criminal  cases. 

The  county  courts  have,  besides  the  concurrent  jurisdiction 

above  stated,  original  jurisdiction  in  all  probate  matters,  original 

jurisdiction  in  dvil  actions  for  sums  greater  than  $200  and 

not  exceeding  $500,  concurrent  jurisdiction  i%nth  the  justices 

of  the  peace  in  misdemeanour  cases,  and  appellate  jurisdiction 

in  ail  cases  brought  from  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  police  court. 

Local  Government. — ^The  jp;eneral  management  oi  county  affairs 
is  intruded  to  three  commissioners  elected  by  districts,  but  these 
commissioners  are  not  permitted  to  incur  extraordinary  expenses 
or  levy  a  tax  exceeding  five  mills  on  a  dollar  without  first  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  people  at  a  general  or  special  election.     The 
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for  the  lale  of  Inloilcatini  iiquon  waa  authoiiaed 
inn.  but  the  papular  vote  is  1906  waa  unfanxirabte 

vMloinng  the  Ten* 


pasacd  in  May  lOoS  agninal  HpotiiiA  (claidyfoU 
UW  of  1907)  forbkla  public  oflicen  10  appouit  (c 

per«n  cfUred  to  thrm  by  iiGniiy  Of  eouangui — , . 

third  dcgrtc  10  any  pmition  in  the  govcrdment  of  vdiidi  tbw  an 
pan;  malcn  pcrmu  ihui  related  10  public  oflicen  inelifiUa 
poalTioni  [n  tnc  branch  in  wKicfa  their  nlaiive  ii  an  official;  a 


■h  an  appointmoit  liaUe  to  fine  and 


fifuM/imi.— TTie  coi 
county  Hpcrintcndcnt 


general  aod  the  Eovcmor-   Each  diainct  board  u  o  ee 

memben  ele^cd  for  a  term  of  three  yean,  one  ch 

district  achool  mutt  be  open  at  lean  three  montt  nd 

childia  between  the  age*  of  eight  and  sitcen to 

attend  ^hcr  a  public  or  a  private  icbool.  unleai  excuied  became 
of  phyncal  or  mental  infirmity.  There  areieparateiclicwlt  tor  vhltei 
and  negroet.  In  addition  to  iiutruclion  in  tlie  DnELnary  biandici. 
the  tachini;  in  the  diurict  Khoali  of  the  elenientiiy  principlu  ol 
■gricuElurei  Horticulture,  atdnsal  huifcandry,  vtock-fceding.  Jan»ljy» 
buildidg  country  roodi  and  dom*^"^  ariMir*  !■  rmitlnvl.    A  U«  of 

1900  requlrea  that  an  agrkultL — - —  ,,  _,— , 

citabliihed  in  tfich  of  the  live  nipicme  court  judkiat 


There  g 


al  idkool  of  acconda^'  ^rade  ' 
iE«me  court  judkiat  dutnct*.  ai 
]erated_  In  connexion  with  eac 

or  girli.  teaching  doneatlc : 


by  the  HI 


iming  ettahlishcd 

_^ _ _         jraianti  piechanical  CDllege, 

A  land  grant  coUcge  with  an  agriculiurul  Experiment  uation  at 
SCiimier:  the  OLSboma  School  ol  Mine*  ai  Wllbunon;  the 
Colored  Agrieultuial  and  Normal  Univenity  at  Lananon;  the 
Central  Normal  School  at  Edmond ;  the  Nonh-wcwcfr,  Normal 
School  at  Alva;  the  Soulb-weMem  Normal  School 


le  South-eaaer 


Honn 


I  School  at  Duran 


t  Ada:  ' 


liihedin  189J.  opened  in  189))  embiaceiattOlegeof . 

macy.    In  1907-igoa  ithadxoinetnictonand  790 
I>  a  Univeraily  KeparaiMy  School  (1^1)  at  T 


™jnd^ 


ly  constiluled  Oklahoma  Tenilaiy,  and  a  Congrer 

It  out  o(  the  proceed*  of  lectign  13  in 

lip*.    The  uahnnnty  owa*  land  valued  at  13,670.000. 

. dtulion*  of  learning,  neither  maintained  nor  controlled 

by  the  itan,  ai«  Epmrth  Univenity  (Methodin  Epiicopal,  I90r} 
at  Oklahoma  City,  and  Kiiufiiher  Colt^  ai  Kingfiiher. 

Oiarilki  Hit  CWmiiMar/iufititfteiu.— The  «aie  ha*  a  faoipital 
'  the  iDBae  at  Fort  Supply,  the  Whitaker  Orphan*'  Home  at 
V  Creek,  the  Oldahoma  &hoiiI  for  the  Blind  at  Fort  Gi-bion 
the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Sulphur;  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  inofl  apprapriated  mooey  tor  the  Eaat  Oklahoma  Kcopiial 
for  the  Iniane  at  vEnha,  a  School  (or  the  FeeUe-Minded  at  Enid,  a 
Sute  Training  School  (or  Boy*  at  WyDoevood  and  a  Stale  Kcfonna- 
ly  (at  Giamte,  Greer  County)  for  hnt-tlme  conyicti  between  the 

-jcted  by  the  people.    The  commlnaoner  mu , 

year  all  (Knal.  corrccttoaat  and  eleemoaynary  instiiution*.  including 
publk  hoAital^  jailL  poorlinuae*  and  coloration*  and  organiaai  kma 
doiag  chamahle  work;  and  the  comminHoer  appear*  ai  next  friend 

'--^toc  thepeopcny  o(  orphan  ninara,  and  haa  ponr  to 

mplainta  Maliut  public  and  private  InititnhHia  wboae 


id  Correction*. 


,  _  revokcdfor cauae by  the _, 

Slate  Board  of  Public  AEaIn  «•  created ;  it  ia  made  of 

'  by  the  governor,  irith  charge  of  the  fircal 


of  all  itatc  iaitltutkiiia.    Cm 

atlary  of  Kanaaa  ukD  Januao  -,-,- 

they  irere  treated  cruelly  there;  ia  1909 


It  wa*  durged 


McAleuer. 

MiHiio.— The  unique  feature  of  the  banfcli«  eyaaa 

cnti  adopted  by  the  aecoad  legiUature  becoming 

:  Illh  of  June  1909)  ia  a  (und  (or  the  gtiannty  of 

depoiila.    The  atate  banking  bard,  which  la  eompoied  of  the 

11-.— — -reildeiit  of  the  boud  of  aniculture, 

'1  Inica  againtt  the  capital  etock  of 

the  lawa  of  the  Kato  to  cnaU  ■  lunf  equal  to  s%  of  avenge  daily 
depoalta  other  thai  the  depoaiti  of  itaC*  fundi  properiy  tecured. 
Oae-fifth  of  tUa  fund  la  payable  the  fint  year  and  one-tinntietli 
each  year  thereafter;  1%  of  the  Increaae  in  average  depoflit*  ia 
eoUected  each  year. '  Emergncy  aBeamenta,  not  to  eaceed  1  %, 
may  be  made  whenever  neceanry  to  pay  in  full  the  depoaton  in  an 
Inaotveot  hank;  if  the  guaranty  fund  it  impaired  to  auch  a  degree 
-'■-  '■■ *-HpTiyaiea%ei 


riaranlee  laar  waa  heU  to  be  valid  by  the  Uniteil  State*  Supreme 
Court  In  1908  after  the  attomey-genenl  of  the  United  St^te*  had 
decided  that  It  wa*  IDegal. 
The  levenue  for  Hate  and  local  purpotet  ii  derived  chiefly  fnnn 

(^_^     .p*._  _ '■— ioml  Jinut  on  the  state  tax  liwy  ii  34  mill*  on 

a  on  hai  fixed  the  limit  of  the  county  levy  at  J 

m:  itie*  at  7.  in  incoipoiated  towni'at  5.  in  town- 

n:  n*.  a  graduated  &nd  tax  on  all  holding*  eicned- 

an  be  aggregate  amount  of  indeblcdnn*  which 

th  It  any  lime  I>  limited  by  the  conatitulion  lo 

m__  on  or  dJend"th!?ttI«7o  TO.         "  ""™™' 

HUltiry. — With  the  exception  of  tlie  natrair  auip  N.  of  tlK 
moM  N.  section  of  Teiaa  the  teniloty  compriKng  the  present 
Male  of  Oklahoma  waa  let  apart  by  Congreti  in  1834,  under  the 
pane  of  Indian  Territory,  for  the  posxeiaion  ol  the  five  aouthem 
tribe*  (Cheiokees,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  ChocUn  and  Cbickaaaws) 
and  the  IJuapaw  Agency.  Early  in  iBog  ume  Cherokeea  in 
the  »uih-e»ilem  Ualei  made  known  to  President  JeBenon 
their  desire  to  remove  to  hunting  ground*  W.  of  the  Miuissippi, 
and  at  Gisl  they  were  alioned  tr}  occupy  landi  in  what  is  now 
Arkansas,  but  by  ■  new  atrangcmenl  first  entered  into  in  1818 
Ihey  received  Instead,  in  iBjS,  a  patent  (ots  wide  strip  extending 
along  the  entire  N.  border  of  Indian  Tcrrilory  with  the  eiceptioD 

the  Quapaw  Agency.  By  Ireatia  negotiated  in  1S30,  1815, 
iSy>  and  1841  the  Choctaws  received  for  themselve*  and  the 
Chickaaawa  a  potent  for  ail  that  portion  of  the  tcnitory  which 
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fief  S.  of  the  Canadian  and  Arkansaa  rivers,  and  by  treaties 
Degadzted  in  1824, 1833  and  1851  the  Creeks  received  for  them- 
sdvTS  and  the  Seminoles  a  patent  for  the  remaining  or  middle 
portiins.  Many  of  the  Indians  of  these  tribes  brought  slaves  with 
them  from  the  Southern  states  and  during  the  Civil  War  they 
sappoited  the  Confederacy,  but  when  that  war  was  over  the 
Federal  government  demanded  not  only  the  liberation  of  the 
slaves  but  new  treaties,  partly  on  the  ground  that  the  tribal  lands 
must  be  divided  with  the  freedmen.  By  these  treaties,  negotiated 
in  1866,  the  Cherokees  gave  the  United  States  permission  to 
settle  other  Indians  on  what  was  approximately  the  western 
half  of  their  domain;  the  Seminoles,  to  whom  the  Creeks  in 
1855  had  granted  as  their  portion  the  strip  between  the  Canadian 
river  and  Its  North  Fork,  ceded  all  of  theirs,  and  the  Creeks, 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  ceded  the  western  half  of  theirs  back 
to  the  United  States  for  occupancy  by  freedmen  or  other  Indians. 
In  the  E.  portion  of  the  lands  thus  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the 
Cherokees  and  the  Creeks  the  Federal  government  within  the 
Mxt  seventeen  years  made  a  number  of  small  grants  as  follows: 
to  the  Seminoles  in  x866,  to  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  in  1867,  to  the 
Osages,  Kansas,  Pottawatomies,  Absentee  Shawnees  and 
Wichitas  in  1871-1872,  to  the  Pawnees  in  X876,  to  the  Poncas 
and  Nez  Percys  in  1878,  to  the  Otoes  and  Missouris  in  x88i, 
and  to  the  lowas  and  Kickapoos  in  1883;  in  the  S.W.  quarter 
of  the  Territory,  also,  the  Kiowas,  Comanches  and  Apaches 
were  located  in  1867  and  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  in  1869. 
There  still  remained  unassigned  the  greater  part  of  the  Cherokee 
Strip  besides  a  tract  embracing  1,887,800  acres  of  choice  land 
in  the  centre  of  the  Territory,  and  the  agitation  for  the  opening 
of  this  to  settlement  by  white  people  increased  until  in  1889  a 
cooipleie  title  to  the  central  tract  was  purchased  from  the 
Creeks  and  Seminoles.  Soon  after  the  purchase  President 
Benjamin  Harrison  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  this 
knd  would  be  opened  to  homestead  settlement  at  twelve  o'clock 
noon,  on  the  asnd  of  April  1889.  At  that  hour  no  less  than  90,000 
people  were  on  the  border,  and  when  the  signal  was  given  there 
ensoed  a  remarkably  spectacular  race  for  homes.  £1  the  next 
year  that  portion  of  Indian  Territory  which  lay  S.  of  the  Cherokee 
Strip  a.ttd  W.  of  the  lands  occupied  by  the  five  tribes,  together 
with  the  narrow  strip  N.  of  Texas  which  had  been  denied  to  that 
sute  in  1850,  was  organized  as  the  Territory  of  Okhdioma.  In 
the  m^Jitinie  i^gotiations  were  begun  for  acquiring  a  clear 
title  to  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  Cherokee  Strip,  for  in- 
dlvidoal  allotments  to  the  members  of  the  several  snudl  tribes 
who  had  received  tribal  allotments  since  x866,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  what  remained  after  such  individual  allotments 
had  been  made.  As  these  negotiations  were  successful  most  of 
the  land  between  the  tract  first  opened  and  that  of  the  Creeks 
was  opened  to  settlement  in  x  891,  a  large  tract  to  the  W.  of  the 
centre  was  opened  in  1893,  a  tract  S.  of  the  Canadian  river  and 
W.  of  the  Chickasaws  was  opened  in  1902,  and  by  X904  the  entire 
Territory  had  been  opened  to  settlement  with  the  exception  of 
a  tract  in  the  N.E.  which  was  occupied  by  the  Osages,  Kaws, 
Poncas  and  Otoes.  By  the  treaties  with  the  five  southern  tribes 
they  were  to  be  pemiitted  to  make  their  own  laws  so  long  as 
they  preserved  their  tribal  relations,  but  since  the  Civil  War 
many  whites  had  mingled  with  these  Indians,  gained  control 
for  their  own  selfish  ends  of  such  government  as  there  was, 
and  made  the  country  a  refuge  for  fugitives  from  justice.  Con- 
sequently, in  X893,  Congress  appointed  the  Dawes  Commission 
to  induce  the  tribes  to  consent  to  individual  allotments  as  well 
as  to  a  government  administered  from  Washington,  and  in  X898 
the  Curtis  Act  was  passed  for  making  such  allotments  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  territorial  govenunent.  When  the  allot- 
ments were  neariy  all  made  Congress  in  x  906  authorized  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territories  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Union  as 
one  state.  As  both  Territories  approved,  a  constitutional 
ooDvention  (composed  of  too  Democrats  and  12  Republicans) 
met  at  Gnthrie  on  the  20th  of  November  1906.  The  constitution 
framed  by  this  body  was  approved  by  the  electorate  on  the 
X7th  of  September  X907,  and  the  state  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  on  the  z6th  of  November. 


Cecemors  ef  OUakomor—TerritorioL 

George  W.  Steele 

Robert  Martin  (acting).       ^       .       .       .       . 

AbcahaaaJ.  Seay    .       .       .       , 

William  Cary  Renfrew  . 

Cassius  McDonald  Barnes  ... 

William  M.  Jenkins       t       . 

Thompson  B.  Ferguson    • 

Frank  Frant^ .       .      •       .       j 

State. 
Charies  Nathaniel  Haskell,  Democrat. 
Lee  Cruce,  Democrat     .... 
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1890-1891 
1891-1893 
I 892-1 893 

1893-1897 
I 897-1 901 
1901 

1901-1906 
1906-X907 

1907-191 I 
1911- 


BiBLiOGRAPHY.— See  the  Biennial  Reports  (Guthrie.  190a  tt)q.) 
of  the  Oklahoma  Department  of  Geok»y  and  Natural  History; 
the  Oklahoma  Geological  Survey,  Bulletin  No.  i:  Preliminary 
Report  on  the  Mineral  Resources  0/  Oklahoma  (Norman.  1908); 
C.  N.  Gould,  Geology  and  Water  Resources  of  Oklahoma  (Waahinston, 
1903)1  being  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper,  No.  148  01  the 
United  Sutes  Geological  Survey;  A.  J.  Henry,  Climatology  of  the 
United  Stales,  pp.  44^-453  CWaahington,  1906),  being  Bulletin  Q  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture ; 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  annual  reports  published  by 
the  United  Sutes  Geological  Survey  (Washington,  1883  iqq.); 
Charles  Evans  and  C.  O.  Bunn,  Oklakoma  Cvril  Cooemment  (Ardmore, 
1908);  C.  A.  Beard.  "  Constitution  of  Oklahoma,"  in  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  voL  24  (Boston,  1900);  R.  L  Owen.  "Com- 
ments on  the  Constitution  of  Oklahoma, '  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association,  vol.  ■$  (Baltimore.  1909): 
S.  J.  Buck.  The  Settlement  of  Oklahoma  (Madison,  1907),  reprinted 
from  the  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and 
letters;  and  D.  C  Gideon.  Indian  Territory,  Descriptsoe,  Biographical 
and  Genealogical ...  .  vritk  a  General  History  of  the  Territory  (New 
Yprk,  190X). 

OKLAHOMA  CIT7,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Oklahoma 
County,  Oklahoma,  U.S.A.,  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian 
river,  near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  state.  Pop.  (1890) 
41SX;  (x90o)  10,037;  (1907)  32,452;  (1910)  64,205.  It 
is  served  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  the 
St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  railways,  and  by  inter-urban  electric 
lines.  It  lies  partly  in  a  valley,  partly  on  an  upland,  in  a  rich 
agricultund  region.  The  city  is. the  seat  of  Epworth  University 
(founded  in  190X  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South).  Oklahoma 
City's  prosperity  is  due  chiefly  to  its  jobbing  trade,  with  an 
extensive  farming  and  stock-raising  region,  but  it  has  also  cotton 
compresses  and  cotton  gins,  and  various  manufactures.  The 
total  value  of  the  factory  products  in  1905  was  $3,670,730. 
Natural  gas  is  largely  used  as  a  fuel.  A  large  settlement  was 
established  here  on  the  22nd  of  April  X889,  the  day  on  which 
the  country  was  by  proclamation  declared  open  for  settlement. 
The  city  was  chartered  in  1890. 

OKUBO  TOSHIMITSU  (1830-1878),  Japanese  statesman,  a 
samurai  of  Satsuma,  was  one  of  the  five  great  nobles  who  led 
the  revolution  in  x868  against  the  shogunate.  He  became  one 
of  the  mikado's  principal  ministers,  and  in  the  Satsuma  troubles 
which  followed  he  was  the  chief  opponent  of  Saigo  Takamori. 
But  the  suppres^on  of  the  Satsuma  rebellion  brought  upon  him 
the  personal  revenge  of  Saigo's  sympathizers,  and  in  the  spring 
of  X878  he  was  assassinated  by  six  clansmen.  Okubo  was  one 
of  the  leading  men  of  his  day,  and  in  x 87  2  was  one  of  the  Japanese 
mission  which  was  sent  round  the  world  to  get  ideas  for  organizing 
the  new  regime. 

OKUMA  (SHI6EN0BU),  CoxTNT  (1838-  ),  Japanese  states- 
man, was  bom  in  the  province  of  Hizen  in  1838.  His  father  was 
an  officer  in  the  artilleiy,  and  during  his  early  years  his  education 
consisted  mainly  of  the  study  of  Chinese  hterature.  Happily 
for  him.  however,  he  wasable  to  acquire  in  his  youth  a  knowledge 
of  English  and  Dutch,  &nd  by  the  help  of  some  idissionaries  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  books  in  those  languages  on  both  scientific 
and  political  subjects.  These  works  effected  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  his  mind.  He  had  been  designed  by  his  parents  for  the 
military  profession,  but  the  new  light  which  now  broke  in  upon 
him  determined  him  to  devote  his  entire  energies  to  the  abolition 
of  the  existing  feudal  S3^tem  and  to  the  establishment  of  a 
constitutional  government.  With  impetuous  zeal  he  urged  his 
views  on  his  countrymen,  and  though  he  took  no  active  part 
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in  thtf  revolution  of  x868,  the  effect  of  his  opinions  Exercised  no 
slight  weight  in  the  struggle.  Already  he  was  a  marked  man, 
and  no  sooner  was  the  government  reorganized,  with  the  mikado 
as  the  sole  wielder  of  power,  than  he  was  appointed  chief  assistant 
in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  In  1869  he  succeeded  to  the 
post  of  secretary  of  the  joint  departments  of  the  interior  and  of 
finance,  and  for  the  next  fourteen  years  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  politics.  In  1870  he  was  made  a  councillor  of  state, 
and  a  few  months  later  he  accepted  the  office  of  president  of 
the  commission  which  represented  the  Japanese  government 
at  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  In  1872  he  was  again  appointed 
minister  of  finance,  and  when  the  expedition  under  General 
Saig6  was  sent  to  Formosa  (1874)  to  chastise  the  natives  of  that 
bland  for  the  murder  of  some  shipwrecked  fishermen,  he  was 
nominated  president  of  the  commission  appointed  to  supervise 
the  campaign.  By  one  of  those  waves  of  popular  feeling  to  which 
the  Japanese  people  are  peculiarly  liable,  the  nation  which  had 
supported  him  up  to  a  certain  point  suddenly  veered  round 
and  opposed  him  with  heated  violence.  So  strong  was  the  fechng 
against  him  that  on  one  occasion  a  would-be  assassin  threw  at 
him  a  dynamite  shell,  which  blew  off  one  of  his  legs.  During 
the  whole  of  his  public  life  he  recognized  the  necessity  of  promot- 
ing education.  When  he  resigned  office  in  the  early  'eighties 
he  established  the  Semmon  Gako,  or  school  for  special  studies, 
at  the  cost  of  the  30,000  yen  which  had  been  voted  him  when  he 
received  the  title  of  count,  and  subsequently  he  was  instrumental 
in  founding  other  schools  and  colleges.  In  1896  he  joined  the 
Matsukata  cabinet,  and  resigned  in  the  following  year  in  conse- 
quence of  intrigues  which  produced  an  estrangement  between 
him  and  the  prime  minister.  On  the  retirement  of  Marquis 
Ito  in  1898  he  again  took  office,  combining  the  duties  of  premier 
with  those  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  But  dissensions  having 
arisen  in  the  cabinet,  he  resigned  a  few  months  later,  and  retired 
into  private  life,  cultivating  bis  beautiful  garden  at  Wascda 
near  T6ky6. 

OLAP,  the  name  of  five  kings  of  Norway. 

Olap  I.  TrycgvessOn  (969-1000)  was  bom  in  969,  and  began 
his  meteqric  career  in  exile.  It  is  even  said  that  he  was  bought  as 
a  slave  in  Esthonia.  After  a  boyhood  spent  in  Novgorod  under 
the  protection  of  King  Valdemar,  Olaf  fought  for  the  emperor 
Otto  III.  under  the  Wendish  king  Burislav,  whose  daughter  he 
had  married.  On  her  death  he  followed  the  example  of  his 
countrymen,  and  harried  in  France  and  the  British  Isles,  till, 
in  a  good  day  for  the  peace  of  those  countries,  be  was  converted 
to  Christianity  by  a  hermit  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  his  maraud- 
ing expeditions  ceased  since  he  would  not  harry  those  of  his  new 
faith.  In  England  he  married  Gyda,  sister  of  Olaf  Kvaran, 
king  of  Dublin,  and  it  was  only  after  some  years  spent  in  admini- 
stering her  property  in  England  and  Ireland  that  he  set  sail 
for  Norway,  fired  by  reports  of  the  unpopularity  of  its  ruler 
Earl  Haakon.  Arriving  in  Norway  in  the  autumn  of  995,  he 
was  unanimously  accepted  as  king,  and  at  once  set  about  the 
conversion  of  the  country  to  Christianity,  undeterred  by  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  people.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Olaf's  ambition  was  to  rule  a  united,  as  well  as  a  Christian, 
Scandinavia,  and  we  know  that  he  made  overtures  of  marriage 
to  Sigrid,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  set  about  adding  new  ships  to 
his  fleet,  when  negotiations  fell  through  owing  to  her  obstinate 
heathenism.  He  made  an  enemy  of  her,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  involve  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  King  Sveyn  of  Denmark 
by  marrying  his  uster  Thyre,  who  had  fled  from  her  heathen 
husband  Burislav  in  defiance  of  her  brother's  authority. 
Both  his  Wendish  and  his  Irish  wife  had  brought  CHaf  wealth  and 
good  fortune,  but  Thyre  was  his  undoing,  for  it  was  on  an 
expedition  undertaken  in  the  year  1000  to  wtest  her  lands  from 
Burislav  that  he  was  waylaid  off  the  island  SvOld,  near  Rilgen, 
by  the  combined  Swedish  and  Danish  fleets,  together  with  the 
ships  of  Earl  Haakon's  sons.  The  battle  ended  in  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Norwegians.  Olaf  fought  to  the  last  on  his  great 
vessel,  the  "  Long  Snake,"  the  mightiest  ship  in  the  North,  and 
finally  leapt  overboard  and  was  i)0  more  seen.  Full  of  energy 
tad  daring,  skilled  in  the  use  of  every  kind  of  weapon,  genial  and 


open-handed  to  his  friends,  implacable  to  his  enemies,  Olaf's 
personality  was  the  ideal  of  the  heathendom  he  had  trodden 
down  wiih  such  reckless  disregard  of  his  people's  prejudices, 
and  It  was  no  doubt  as  much  owing  to  the  popularity  his  char- 
acter won  for  him  as  to  the  strength  of  his  position  that  he  was 
able  10  force  his  will  on  the  country  with  impunity.  After  his 
death  he  remained  the  hero  of  his  people,  who  whispered  that 
he  was  yet  alive  and  looked  for  his  return.  **  But  however 
that  may  be,"  says  the  story,  "  Olaf  Tryggvcss&n  never  came 
back  to  his  kingdom  in  Norway." 

Olaf  (II.)  HaralossOn  (995-1030),  king  from  1016-1029, 
called  during  his  lifetime  **  the  Fat,"  and  afterwards  known  as 
St  Olaf.  was  born  in  995.  the  year  in  which  Olaf  Tryggvcssoa 
came  to  Norway.  After  some  years'  absence  in  England, 
fighting  the  Danes,  he  returned  to  Norway  in  1015  and  declared 
himself  king,  obtaining  the  support  of  the  five  petty  kings  of  the 
Uplands.  In  1016  he  defeated  Earl  Sveyn.  hitherto  the  virtual 
rul(r  of  Norway,  at  the  battle  of  Nesje,  and  within  a  few  years 
had  won  more  power  than  liad  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  pre- 
dccessors  on  the  throne.  He  hod  annihilated  the  petty  kings 
of  the  South,  had  crushed  the  aristocracy,  enforced  the  acceptance 
of  Christianity  throughout  the  kingdom,  asserted  his  suzerainty 
in  the  Orkney  Islands,  had  humbled  the  king  of  Sweden  and 
married  his  daughter  in  his  despite,  and  had  conducted  a  success- 
ful raid  on  Denmark.  But  his  success  was  short-lived,  for  in 
1029  the  Norwegian  nobles,  seething  with  discontent,  rallied 
round  the  invading  Knut  the  Great,  and  Olaf  had  to  flee  to 
Russia.  On  his  return  a  year  bter  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Slikle- 
stad,  where  his  own  subjects  were  arrayed  against  him.  The 
succeeding  years  of  disunion  and  misnde  under  the  Danes 
explain  the  belated  affection  with  which  his  countrymen  came 
to  regard  him.  The  cumu'ng  and  cruelty  which  marred  his 
character  were  forgotten,  and  his  services  to  his  church  and 
country  remembered.  Miracles  were  worked  at  his  tomb,  and 
in  1 164  he  was  canonized  and  was  declared  the  patron  saint 
of  Norway,  whence  his  fame  spread  throughout  Scandinavia 
and  even  to  England,  where  churches  are  dedicated  to  him. 
The  Norwegian  order  of  knighthood  of  St  Olaf  was  founded  in 
1847  by  Oscar  I.,  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  memory  of  this 
king. 

The  three  remaining  Norwegian  kings  of  this  name  are  persons 
of  minor  importance  (sec  Norway:  History). 

OLAP,  or  Anlaf  (d.  981),  king  of  the  Danish  kingdoms  of 
Northumbria  and  of  Dublin,  was  a  son  of  Sitric,  king  of  Dcira,  and 
was  related  to  the  English  king  iEthclstan.  As  his  name  indicates 
he  was  of  Norse  descent,  and  he  married  a  daughter  of  Constan- 
tine  II.,  king  of  the  Scots.  When  Sitric  died  about  927  iEthclstan 
annexed  Dcira,  and  Olaf  took  refuge  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland 
until  937,  when  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  formidable 
league  of  princes  which  was  destroyed  by  iEthclstan  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Brunanburh.  Again  he  sought  a  home  among 
his  kinsfolk  in  Ireland,  but  just  after  iEihclstan's  death  in  940 
he  or  Olaf  Godfreyson  was  recalled  to  England  by  the  North- 
umbrians. Both  crossed  over,  and  in  941  the  new  English  king, 
Edmund,  gave  up  Deira  to  the  former.  The  peace  between  the 
English  and  the  Danes  did  not,  however,  last  long.  Wulfstan, 
archbishop  of  York,  sided  with  Olaf;  but  in  944  this  king  was 
driven  from  Northumbria  by  Edmund,  and  crossing  to  Ireland 
he  ruled  over  the  Danish  kingdom  of  Dublin.  From  949  to 
952  he  was  again  king  of  Northumbria,  until  he  was  expelled 
once  more,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  active  life  in 
warfare  in  Ireland.  But  in  980  his  dominion  was  shattered  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Danes  at  the  battle  of  Tara.  He  went  to  lona, 
where  he  died  probably  in  981,  although  one  account  says  he 
was  in  Dublin  in  994.  This,  however,  is  unlikely.  In  the 
sagas  he  is  known  as  Olaf  the  Red. 

This  Olaf  must  not  be  confused  with  his  kinsman  and  ally, 
Olaf  (d.  941),  also  king  of  Northumbria  and  of  Dublin,  who  was 
a  son  of  Godfrey,  king  of  Dublin.  The  latter  Olaf  became  king 
of  Dublin  in  934;  but  he  was  in  England  in  937,  as  he  took  part 
in  the  fight  at  Brunanburh.  After  this  event  he  returned 
to  Ireland,  but  he  appears  to  have  acted  for  a  very  short 
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m  joint  king  of  KorUiarobria  with  Olaf  SItricson.    It  is 

poKibIt  that  he  was  the  **  OUf  of  Ireland  "  who  was  called  by 

tke  .Vorthumbrians  after  iCthelstan's  death,  but  both  the  Olafs 

•ppev  to  have  accepted  the  invitation.    He  was  killed  in  941 

•!  Tyningham  near  Dunbar. 

Sec  W.  F.  Skene.  Celtu  Scotland,  vol  L  (1876).  and  J.  R.  Crccn, 
Tit  Cemq^uesi  oj  EMg^md,  voL  L  (1899). 

OLAIID.  an  island  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  next  to  Gotland  the 
hrgcsi  belonging  to  Sweden,  stretching  for  85  m.  along  the  cast 
coast  of  the  southern  extremity  of  that  country,  from  which 
ii  is  separated  by  Kalmar  Sound  which  is  from  5  to  1 5  m.  broad. 
Tbe  greatest  breadth  of  the  island  is  xo  m.,  and  its  area  519  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1900)  30,408.    Consisting  for  the  most  pan  of  Silurian 
fidKStone,  and  thus  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mainland 
wiib  its  granite  and  gneiss,  Obnd  is  further  remarkable  on 
Kcount  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  structure.    Down  the  west  side 
for  a  considerable  distance  runs  a  limestone  ridge,  rising  usually 
ia  terraces,  but  at  times  in  steep  clifTs,  to  an  extreme  height  of 
MO  ft.;  and  ak>ng  the  east  side  there  is  a  parallel  ridge  of  sand, 
resting  on  Umcstooe,  never  exceeding  90  ft.    These  ridges,  known 
IS  the  Western  and  Eastern  Landborgar,  are  connected  towards 
the  north  and  the  south  by  belts  of  sand  and  heath,  and  the 
hollow  between  them  is  occupied  by  a  desolate  and  almost  barren 
tnct:  the  southern  portion,  or  Alfvar  (forming  fully  half  of  the 
Kuthem  part  of  the  island),  presents  a  surface  of  bare  red  lime- 
stone scored  by  superficial  cracks  and  unfathomed  fissures,  and 
alcined  by  the  heat  refracted  from  the  surrounding  heights 
Tbe  northern  portion  is  covered  at  best  with  a  copse  of  hazel 
bushes.  Outside  the  ridges,  however.  Oland  has  quite  a  different 
tspect,  the  hillsides  being  not  infrequently  clothed  with  clumps 
of  trees,  while  the  narrow  strip  of  alluvial  coast -land,  with  its 
oornfiekls,   windmills,    villages   and    church    towers,    appears 
fruitful  and  prosperous.    There  are  a  few  small  streams  in  the 
idand:andonelakc.Hom<jO,  about  3  m.  long,  deserves  mention 
Of  tbe  fir  woods  which  once  clothed  a  considerable  area  in  the 
•ortb  the  Bdda  crown-park  is  the  only  remnant.    Grain,  especi- 
ally barley,  and  sandstone,  are  exported  from  the  island,  and 
tbere  are  cement  works.    A  number  of  monuments  of  unknown 
t(t  erist,  including  stones  {stcnsHUnUif^ar)  arranged  in  groups 
to  represent  ships.   The  only  town  is  Borgholm.  a  watering-place 
on  the  west  coast,  with  one  of  the  finest  castle  ruins  in  Sweden 
The  town  was  founded  in  1817,  but  the  castle,  dating  at  least 
fmn  the  13th  century,  was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses,  and 
sitcmrds.  as  erected  by  the  architect  Nicodemus  Tessin  the 
cl^ier(i6i5-i6Si),oneof  the  most  stately  i>alares  in  the  country 
TV  island  was  joined  in  1824  to  the  administrative  district  {Inn) 
of  Raimar     Its  inhabitants  were  formerly  styled  Oningar,  and 
sbov  considerable  diversity  of  origin  in  the  matter  of  speech, 
kcal  customs  and  physical  appearance. 

From  tbe  raid  of  R.ignar  Lodbrok's  sons  in  775  Oland  is 
fnqaently  mentioned  m  Scandinavian  history,  and  especially  as  a 
battleground  m  the  wars  between  Denmark  and  the  northern 
Unidoms.  In  the  middle  ages  it  formed  a  separate  legislative 
ud  administrative  unity. 

OUUS  MAGNUS,  or  MAC>a  (Magnus,  ie.  Siora.  great,  being 

tbe  family  name,  and  not  a  persiorul  epithet).  Swedish  ecclcsi- 

utic  and  author,  was  bom  at  Lmk6ping  in  1400  and  died  at 

Kone  in  1558     Like  his  elder  brother.  Johannes  Magnus,  he 

obtained  several  ecclesiastical  preferments  (a  canonry  at  Upsala 

snd  at  LinkSping.  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Strengncs).  and  was 

fnptoyed  on  various  diplomatic  services  (such  as  a  mission  to 

Koroe.  from  Gustavus  I ,  to  procure  the  appointment  of  Johannes 

M^us  as  archbishop  of  Upsala),  but  on  the  success  01  the 

'formation  in  Sweden  his  attachment  to  the  old  church  led 

bin  to  accompany  his  brother  into  exile.     Settling  at  Rome, 

from  1527,  he  acted  as  his  brother's  secretary,  and  ultimately 

became  his  successor  in  the  (now  titular)   archbishopric  of 

I'psala.    Pope  Paul  III,  in  1546,  sent  him  to  the  council  of 

Trent;  later,  he  became  canon  of  St  Lambert  in  Liege.  King 

S^'smurni  I.  of  Poland  also  offered  him  a  canonry  at  Posen; 

bgt  most  of  his  life,  after  his  brother's  death,  seems  to  have 

beeo  spent  ui  the  monastefy  of  St  Brigitta  in  Rome,  where  he 


subsisted  on  a  pension  assigned  him  by  the  pope.  He  is  best 
remembered  as  the  author  of  the  famous  Historic  de  Ccniibus 
Septentrional ibus  (Rome,  1555),  a  work  which  long  remained  for 
the  rest  of  Europe  the  chief  authority  on  Swedish  matters  and 
is  still  a  valuable  repertory  of  much  curious  information  in 
regard  to  Scandinavian  customs  and  folk-lore. 

The  Ilistoria  was  translated  into  Italian  (Venice,  1565).  German 
(Strastbur^,  1567),  EneliiJi  (Lx>ndon.  1658)  and  Dutch  (Amsterdam, 
1665);  abridgments  01  the  work  appeared  also  at  Antwerp  (1558 
and  156a).  Paris  (a  French  abridged  version,  1561).  Amsterdam 
(1586).  Frankfort  (1618)  and  Leiden  (1652).  Olaus  also  wrote  a 
Tabula  terrarum  septentrumalium  .  .  .  (Venice,  1539). 

OLBERS.   HQNRICH    WILHELM   MATTHIAS    (1758-1840), 

German  astronomer,  was  bom  on  the  itth  of  October  1758 

at  Arbergen,  a  village  near  Bremen,  where  his  father  was  minister. 

He  studied  medicine  at  Gdltingen,  1 777-1 780,  attending  at  the 

same  time  Kaestner's  mathematical  course;  and  in  1779,  while 

watching  by  the  sick-bed  of  a  fcUow-studcnt,  he  devised  a  method 

of  calculating  cometary  orbits  which  made  an  epoch  in  the 

treatment  of  the  subject,  and  is  still  extensively  used.     The 

treatise  containing  this  important  invention  was  made  public 

by  Baron  von  Zach  under  the  title  Ucbcr  die  Icichtcste  und 

bcquemste  Mcthode  die  Bahn  eincs  Cometcn  zu  bcrcchnen  (Weimar, 

1797)     A  table  of  eighty-seven  calculated  orbits  was  appended, 

enlarged  by  Encke  in  the  second  edition  (1847)  to  178,  and  by 

Galle  in  the  third  (1S64)  to  242.    Olbers  settled  as  a  physician 

in  Bremen  towards  the  end  of  1781,  and  practised  actively  for 

above  forty  years,  finally  retiring  on  the  ist  of  January  1823. 

The  greater  part  of  each  night  (he  never  slept  more  than  four 

hours)  was  meantime  devoted  to  astronomy,  the  upper  portion 

of  his  house  being  fitted  up  as  an  observatory.    He  paid  sfxrcial 

attention   to  comets,  and  that   of   181 5  (period  seventy-four 

years)  bears  his  name  in  commemoration  of  its  detection  by 

him.    He  also  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discovery  of  the  minor 

planets,  re-idcntified  Ceres  on  the  ist  of  January  1802,  and 

detected  Pallas  on  the  28th  of  March  following.     His  bold 

hypothesis  of  their  origin  by  the  disruption  of  a  primitive 

large  planet  (MonatUche  Corrcspondenz,  vi.  88),  although  now 

discarded,  received  countenance  from  the  finding  of  Juno  by 

Harding,  and  of  Vesta  by  himself,  in  the  precise  regions  of 

Get  us  and  Virgo  where  the  nodes  of  such  supposed  planetary 

fragments  should  be  situated.     Olbers  was  deputed  by  his 

fellow-citizens  to  assist  at  the  baptism  of  the  king  of  Rome 

on  the  Qth  of  June  181 1,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  corps 

UgislatiJ  in  Paris  1812-1813.     He  died  on  the  2nd  of  March 

1840,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  He  was  twice  married,  and  one 

son  survived  him. 

See  DtographtscJie  Skissen  verstorbener  Bremischer  Aerxte.  by  Dr 
C  Barkhauscn  (Bremen.  1844).  AUgrmcine  geographtiche  Ephemeru 
dm.  IV  283  (1799).  Abstracts  Fhil.  Trans,  iv.  268  (1843): 
Aslronomtsrhe  Nachiuhlen,  xxii.  265  (Bcsscl),  also  appended 
to  A  Erman's  Bnrftsechsel  sisischen  Olbers  und  Bessd  (2  vols., 
Leipzig.  1S52):  Alfgememe  Deutsche  Biograblite  (S.  Glinther); 
R  Gr.nnt.  llist  oj  Fhvs  Aslr.  p.  230.  R.  Wolf.  Ceschuhte  der 
Aitronomie.  p  517.  The  first  two  volumes  of  Dr  C.  Srhilting's 
exhaustive  work.  XVtIhelm  Olbers,  snn  Leben  und  seine  Werke.  appeared 
at  Bcrhn  in  1894  and  1900.  a  third  and  bter  volume  including  his 
personal  corrcsipondcnce  and  biography.  A  list  of  Olbcrs's  tontri- 
Dutinns  to  fcicntific  periodicals  is  ^ivcn  at  p.  xxxv  of  the  3rd  ed.  of 
his  Leiclileue  Methoae,  and  his  unique  collection  of  works  relating 
to  comets  now  forms  part  of  the  Pulkowa  library. 

OLBIAt  the  chief  Greek  settlement  in  the  north-west  of  the 
Euxine.  It  was  generally  known  to  the  Greeks  of  Hellas  as 
Boryslhenes.  though  its  actual  site  was  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Hypanis  (Bug)  4  m  above  its  junction  with  the  estuary  of 
the  Boryslhenes  river  (Dnieper).  Euscbius  says  that  it  was 
founded  from  Miletus  c.  650  B.C.,  a  statement  which  is  borne 
out  by  the  discovery  of  Milesian  pKJttcry  of  the  7th  century. 
It  first  appears  as  enjoying  friendly  relations  with  its  neighbours 
the  Scythians  and  standing  at  the  head  of  trade  routes  leading 
far  to  the  rjorth-east  (Herodotus  iv  ).  Its  wares  also  penetrated 
northward.  It  exchanged  the  manufactures  of  Ionia  and, 
from  the  5th  century,  of  Attica  for  the  slaves,  hides  and  corn  of 
Scythia  Changes  of  the  native  population  (see  Scvthia) 
interrupted  this  commerce,  and  the  city  was  hard  put  to  it  to 
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defend  itself  against  the  surrounding  barbarians.    We  knt>w 

of  these  difficulties  and  of  the  democratic  constitution  of  the 

city  from  a  decree  in  honour  of  Protogenes  in  the  3rd  century 

B.C.  {C.I.G.  ii.  3058,  Inser,  Or,  Septent.  Pont,  Euxin.  L  z6). 

In  the  following  century  it  fell  under  the  suzerainty  of  Scilurus, 

whose  name  appears  on  its  coins,  and  when  his  power  was 

broken  by  Mithradates  VI.  the  Great,  of  Ponlus,  it  submitted 

to  the  latter.    About  50  B.C.  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 

Getae  and  lay  waste  for  many  years.    Ultimately  at  the  wish 

of,  and,  to  judge  by  the  coins,  under  the  protection  of  the  natives 

themselves,  it  was  restored,  but  Dio  Chrysostom  {Or.  xzzvi.)» 

who  visited  it  about  a.d.  83,  gives  a  curious  picture  of  its  poor 

state.    During  the  2nd  century  a.d.  it  prospered  belter  with 

Roman  support  and  was  quite  flourishing  from  the  time  of 

Septimius  Severus,  when  it  was  incorporated  in  lower  Moesia, 

to  248,  when  its  coins  came  to  an  end,  probably  owing  to  its 

sack  by  the  Goths.    It  was  once  more  restored  in  some  sort 

and  lingered  on  to  an  unknown  date.    Excavations  have  shown 

the  position  of  the  old  Greek  walls  and  of  those  which  enclosed 

the  narrower  site  of  the  Roman  city,  an  interesting  Hellenistic 

house,  and  cemeteries  of  various  dates.    The  principal  cult 

was  that  of  Achilles  Pontarches,  to  whom  the  archons  made 

dedications.    It  has  another  centre  at  Leuce  (Phidonisi)  and 

at  various  points  in  the  north  Euxine.    Secondary  was  that 

of  Apollo  Prostates,  the  patron  of  the  stratcgi;  but  the  worship 

of  most  of  the  Hellenic  deities  is  testified  to  in  the  inscriptions. 

The  coinage  begins  with  large  round  copper  pieces  comparable 

only  to  the  Roman  ats  grave  and  smaller  pieces  in  the  shape  of 

dolphins;  these  both  go  back  into  the  6th  century  B.C.    Later 

the  city  adopted  silver  and  gold  coins  of  the  Aeginetic  standard. 

See  E.  H.  Minns,  Scythians  and  Greeks  (Cambridge,  1909) ;  V.  V. 
Latyshev,  (Xbia  (St  Petersburg,  1887,  in  Russian).  For  inscriptions. 
Bocckh.  C.I.G.  vol.  ii. ;  V.  V.  Latyshev,  Inscr.  Orae  SeMent.  Ponti 
Euxini,  vols.  i.  and  iv.  For  excavations.  Reports  of  B.  V.  Pharmak- 
ovsky  in  Compte  rendu  de  la  Comm.  imp.  arckioiog.  (St  Pctcrsburf{, 
1901  sqq.),  and  Bulletin  of  the  same,  Nos.  8.  13,  &c.,  summarized  m 
ArchdMogischer  Anzeiger  (1903  sqq.).  (K.  H.  M.) 

OLBIA  (Gr.  6\/3ta,  i.e,  happy;  mod.  Teiranova  Pausania, 
9.v.),an  ancient  seaport  city  of  Sardinia,  on  the  east  coast.  The 
name  indicates  that  it  was  of  Greek  origin,  and  tradition  attri- 
butes its  foundation  to  the  Boeotians  and  Thespians  under 
lolaus  (see  Sardinia).  Pais  considers  that  it  'was  founded  by 
the  Phocaeans  of  Massilia  before  the  4th  century  B.C.  (in  T&m- 
poni,  op.  cil.  p.  83).  It  is  situated  on  low  ground,  at  the  extremity 
of  a  deep  recess,  now  called  the  Golfo  di  Terranova.  It  was 
besieged  unsuccessfully  by  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  in  259  B.C.  Its 
territory  was  ravaged  in  310  B.C.  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet.  In 
Roman  times  it  was  the  regular  landing-place  for  travellers 
from  Italy.  Cicero  notes  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  his  brother 
from  Olbia  in  56  B.C.,  and  obviously  shared  the  prevailing 
belief  as  to  the  unhealthiness  of  Sardinia.  Traces  of  the  pre- 
Roman  city  have  not  been  found.  The  line  of  the  Roman  city 
walls  has  been  determined  on  the  N.  and  E.,  the  N.E.  angle 
being  at  the  ancient  harbour,  which  lay  to  the  N.  of  the  modern 
{Notkie  degli  Scavi,  1890,  p.  224).  Among  the  inscriptions  are 
two  tombstones,  one  of  an  imperial  f  reed  woman  ,^  the  other 
of  a  freedman  of  Acte,  the  concubine  of  Nero;  a  similar  tomb- 
stone was  also  found  at  Carales,  and  tiles  bearing  her  name 
have  been  found  in  several  parts  of  the  island,  but  especially 
at  Olbia,  where  in  building  a  modem  house  in  188 1  about  one 
thousand  were  discovered.  Pais  (op.  cil.  89  sqq.)  attributes 
to  Olbia  an  inscription  now  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  an 
epistyle  bearing  the  words  "  Cereri  sacrum  Claudia  Aug.  lib. 
Acte,"  and  made  of  Sardinian  (')  granite.  In  any  case  it  is 
clear  that  Acte  must  have  had  considerable  property  in  the 
island  {Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  x.  7980).  Discoveries  of  buildings 
and  tombs  have  frequently  occurred  within  the  area  of  the 
town  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  Some  scanty  remains  of  an 
aqueduct  exist  outside  the  town,  but  hardly  anything  else  of 

*  The  frccdwoman  had  been  a  slave  of  Acte  before  passint;  into 
the  property  of  the  emperor,  and  took  the  cognomen  AcUniana — a 
practice  which  otherwise  only  occurs  in  the  case  of  slaves  of  citizens 
of  the  h^hcst  rank  or  of  foreign  kings. 


antiquity  is  to  be  seen  in  sUu.  A  large  number  of  milestones, 
fifty-one  in  all,  with  Inscriptions,  and  several  more  with  illegible 
ones,  belonging  to  the  first  twelve  miles  of  the  Roman  road 
between  Olbia  and  Carales,  have  been  discovered,  and  are  now 
kept  in  the  church  of  S.  Simplicio  {Notizie  degli  Scavi,  1888, 
P*  535'»  1889,  p.  258;  1892,  pp.  217,  366;  Classical  Review,  1889, 
p.  228;  1890,  p.  65,  P.  Tamponi,  Silloge  Epigrajica,  Olbiense, 
Sassari,  1895).  This  large  number  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  a  new  stone  was  often  erected  for  a  new  emperor.  They 
range  in  date  from  aj>.  245  to  375  (one  is  possibly  of  Domitian). 
The  itineraries  state  that  the  main  road  from  Carales  to  Olbia 
ran  through  the  centre  of  the  island  to  the  east  of  Gennargentu 
(see  Sardinia);  but  a  branch  certainly  diverged  from  the  main 
road  from  Carides  to  Turris  Libisonis  (which  kept  farther  west, 
more  or  less  along  the  line  followed  by  the  modem  railway)  and 
came  to  Olbia.  The  distance  by  both  lines  is  much  the  same; 
and  all  these  mflestones  belong  to  the  last  portion  which  was 
common  to  both  roads.  (T.  As.) 

OLD-AGE  PENSIONS.    The  provision  of  annuities  for  aged 
poor  by  the  state  was  proposed  in  England  in  the  i8th  century — 
e.g.  by  Francis  Maseres,  cursitor  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
X772,  and  by  Mr  Mark  RoUe,  M.P.,  in  1787.    Suggestions  for 
subsidizing  friendly  societies  have  also  been  frequent — e.^.by  T. 
Paine  in  1795,  tentatively  in  Sturges  Bourne's  Report  on  the 
Poor  Laws,  18x7,  and  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  1837.  The  subject 
again  became  prominent  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century. 
Canon  Blackley,  who  started  this  movement,  proposed  to  com> 
pel  every  one  to  insure  with  a  state  department  against  sickness 
and  old  age,  and  essentially  his  scheme  was  one  for  the  relief 
of  the  ratepayers  and  a  more  equitable  readjustment  of  the  poor- 
rate.    The  terms  provisionally  put  forward  by  him  required 
that  every  one  in  youth  should  pay  £10,  in  return  for  which  the 
state  was  to  grant  Ss.  a  week  side  allowance  and  4s.  pension 
after  seventy.    These  proposals  were  submitted  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  National  Provident  Insurance,  1385-1887.    This 
body  reported  unfavourably,  more  especially  on  the  sick  in- 
surance part  of  the  scheme,  but  the  idea  of  old-age  pension 
survived,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  National  Provident  League, 
of  which  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  J.  Rankin,  M.P.,  was  chairman. 
The  subject  was  discussed  in  the  constituencies  and  expectsition 
was  aroused.     An  unoflSdal  parliamentary  committee    was 
formed,  with  Mr  J.  Chamberlain  as  chairman.    This  committee 
published  proposals  in  March  1892,  which  show  a  very  interesting 
change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  promoters.    Compulsion, 
which  at  the  earlier  period  had  found  favour  with  Canon  Blackley, 
Sir  J.  Rankin  and  even  Mr  Chamberlain,  was  no  longer  urged. 
The  annuitant  was  no  longer  required  to  pay  a  premium  adequat  e 
to  the  benefits  promised,  as  in  Canon  Blackley 's  proposal.    The 
benefit  was  no  longer  a  pure  annuity,  but  premiums  were,  in 
certain  cases,  retumable.  and  allowances  were    provided  for 
widows,  children  (if  any)  and  for  the  next  of  kin.    Canon 
Blackley's  professed  object  was  to  supersede  the  friendly  societies, 
which,  he  alleged,  were  more  or  less  insolvent;  a  proposal  was 
now  introduced  to  double  every  half-crown  of  pension  derived 
by.  members  from  their  friendly  societies.     This  suggestion 
was  criticized,  even  by  supporters  of  the  principle  of  stale  aid, 
on  the  ground  that  unless  a  pension  was  gratuitous,  the  class 
from  which  pauperism  is  really  drawn  could  not  profit  by  it. 
Mr  Charles  Booth  in  particular  took  this  line.    He  accordingly 
proposed  that  there  should  be  a  general  endowment  of  old 
age.   5s.   a   week   to   every  one  at   the   age  of  sixty-five, 
tliis  proposal  was  calculated  to  involve  an  expenditure  of 
£18,000,000  for  England  and  Wales  and  £24.000,000  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  administration.   While 
Mr  Booth  severely  criticized  the  weak  points  of  the  contributory 
and  voluntary  schemes,  their  most  influential   advocate.    Mr 
Chamberiain,  did  not  spare  Mr  Booth's  proposals.    Speaking 
at  Highbury,  for  instance,  on  the  24th  of  May  1899,  he  described 
Mr  Booth's  universal  scheme  as  "  a  gigantic  system  of  out-door 
relief  for  every  one,  good  and  bad,  thrifty  and  unthrifty,  the 
waster,  drunkard  and  idler,  as  well  as  the  industrious,"  and 
very  forcibly  stated  his  inability  to  support  it. 
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fii  1893  Mr  Gladstone  referred  the  whole  question  to  a 
loyal  commission  (Lord  Aberdare,  chairman).  A  majority 
icport,  adverse  to  the  principle  of  state  pensions,  was  issued 
m  189S.  A  minority  report,  signed  by  Mr  Chamberlain  and 
Mbers,  dasented,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  public  expectation 
pould  be  disappointed  if  nothing  was  done.  In  1896  Lord 
Siifibuxy  appointed  a  committee  "  of  expats. "  (Lord  Rothschild, 
chairman)  to  report  on  schemes  submitted,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  devise  a.  scheme.  The  committee  were  unable  to  recommend 
any  of  the  schemes  submitted,  and  added  that,  "  we  ourselves 
are  miable,  after  repeated  attempts,  to  devise  any  proposal  free 
from  grave  inherent  disadvantages."  This  second  condemnation 
was  not  coxuidered  conclusive,  and  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  ci  Commons  (Mr  Chaplin,  chairman)  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  condition  of  "  the  aged  deserving  poor."  After 
an  ineffectual  attempt  by  Mr  Chaplin  to  induce  the  committee 
to  drop  the  pension  idea,  and  to  consider  the  provision  made 
for  the  ag^  by  the  poor  law,  the  committee  somewhat  hastily 
promulgated  a  scheme  of  gratuitous  pensions  for  persons  possess- 
ing certain  qualifications.  Of  these  the  following  were  the  most 
important:  age  of  sixty-five;  no  conviction  for  crime;  n^ 
poor-law  relief,  ".unless  under  exceptional  circumstances," 
within  twenty  years;  non-possession  of  income  of  los.  a  week; 
[ffoved  industry^  or  proved  exerdse  of  reasonable  providence 
by  some  definite  mode  of  thrift.  The  committee  refrained 
from  explaining  the  mac^xinery  and  from  estimating  the  cost, 
and  suggested  that  this  last  problem  should  be  submitted  to 
yet  another  committee. 

Accordingly  a  departmental  obmmittee  (diajrman,  Sir  E. 
Hamilton)  was  appointed,  which  reported  in  January  1900. 
The  estinsated  cost  of  the  above  pUn  was,  by  this  committee, 
calculated  at  £10,300,000  in  1901,  rising  to  £15,650,006  in  1921. 
Mr  Chaplin  had  publicly  suggested  that  £2,000,000,  the  proceeds 
of  a  cs.  duty  on  com,  would  go  a  long  way  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  case — a  conjecture  which  was  obviously  far  too  sanguine. 
These  unfavourable  reports  discouraged  the  more  responsible 
sdvocates  of  state  pensions.  Mr  Chamberlain  appealed  to  the 
friendly  societies  to  formulate  a  plan,  an  invitation  which  they 
showed  DO  disposition  to  accept.  Efforts  continued  to  be  made 
to  press  forward  Mr  Booth's  universal  endowment  scheme  or 
some  modification  of  it.  To  this  Mr  Chamberlain  declared  his 
bostifity.  And  here  the  matter  rested,  tUl  in  his  Budget  speech 
in  1907  Mr  Asquith  pledged  the  Liberal  government  to  start 
1  scheme  in  1908. 

In  X908  according  there  was  passed  the  Old-Age  Pensions 
Act,  "widch  carried  into  effect  a  scheme  for  state  pensions, 
payable  as  from  the  xst  of  January  1909  to  persons  of  the  age 
»f  70  years  and  over.  The  act  grants  a  pension  according  to 
X  graduated  scale  of  not  exceeding  5s.  a  week  to  every  person, 
sale  and  female,  who  fulfils  certain  statutory  conditions,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  not  subject  to  certain  disqualifications.  The 
statutory  conditions,  as  set  out  in  §  2  of  the  act,  are:  (1)  The 
pasaa  must  have  attained  the  age  of  seventy;  (2)  must  satisfy 
the  pensicm  authorities  that  for  at  least  twenty  years  up  to  the 
date  of  Feceq>t  of  pension  he  has  been  a  British  subject  and  has 
had  his  lesiden^  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  (3)  the  person 
must  satisfy  the  pension  authorities  that  his  yearly  means  do 
not  exceed  £31,  xos.  In  §  4  of  the  act  there  are  elaborate  pro- 
VBHons  far  the  calculation  of  yearly  means,  but  the  foUowing 
may  be  particularly  noticed:  ^x)  In  calculating  the  means  of 
a  penoo  being  one  of  a  married  couple  living  together  in  the 
same  house,  the  meaiu  shall  not  in  any  case  be  taken  to  be  a 
less  amount  than  half  the  total  means  of  the  couple,  and  (2)  if 
any  person  directly  or  indirectly  deprives  himself  of  any  income 
or  property  in  order  to  qualify  for  an  old-age  pension,  it  shall 
aevertheless  be  taken  to  be  part  of  his  means.  The  disqualifica- 
tions are  (i)  receipt  of  poor-law  relief  (this  qualification  was 
iptdMUy  removed  as  from  the  xst  of  January  1911);  (2)  habitual 
iaifaire  to  work  (except  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  continuously 
for  ten  years  np  to  the  age  of  sixty  made  provision  for  their 
future  by  payments  to  friendly,  provident  or  other  societies  or 
tcade  unions;  (3)  detention  in  a  pauper  or  criminal  lunatic 
siylnm;  (4)  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  which 


disqualifies  for  ten  yean;  and  (5)  liability  to  disqualification 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of  an  habitual 
drunkard.  The  graduated  scale  of  pensions  is  given  in  a  schedule 
to  the  act,  and  provide  that  when  the  yearly  means  of  a  pensioner 
do  not  exceed  £21  he  shall  have  the  full  pension  of  5s.  a  week, 
which  diminishes  by  xs.  a  week  for  every  addition  of  £2,  X2S.  6d. 
to  his  income,  until  the  latter  reaches  £31,  xos.,  when  no  pension 
is  payable.  The  pension  is  paid  weekly,  on  Fridays  (§  5),  and  is 
inalienable  (§  6). 

All  claims  for,  and  questions  relating  to,  pensions  are  deter- 
mined by  the  pension  authorities.  They  are  (i)  pension  officers 
appointed  by  the  Treasury  from  among  inland  revenue  officers; 
(2)  a  central  pension  authority,  which  is  the  Local  Government 
Board  or  a  committee  appointed  by  it,  and  (3)  local  pension  com- 
mittees appointed  for  every  borough  and  urban  d^trict  with  a 
population  of  over  20,000,  and  for  every  county. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  X909,  in  which  the 
act  came  into  opemtion,  there  were  837,831  claims  made  for 
pensions:  490,755  in  England  and  Wales,  85,408  in  Scotland, 
and  261,668  in  Ireland.  Of  these  claims  a  total  of  647,494  were 
granted:  393,700  in  England  and  Wales,  70,294  in  Scotland,  and 
183,500  in  Ireland.  The  pensions  in  force  on  the  3 xst  of  March 
X909  were  as  follows:  582,565  of  5s.,  23,616  of  4s.,  23,275  of 
3s.,  X  1,429  of  3S.,  and  6609  of  xs.  By  the  30th  of  September 
the  total  amount  of  money  paid  to  682,768  pensioners  was 
£6,063,658,  and  in  the  estimates  of  X909-X9X0  a  sum  of  £8,750,000 
was  provided  for  the  payment  of  pensions. 

GerMany. — ^The  movement  in  favour  of  state  aid  to  provision 
for  old  age  has  been  largely  due  to  the  example  of  Germany. 
The  (}erman  system  (which  for  old  age  dates  from  X891)  is 
a  form  of  compulsory  and  contributory  insurance.  One  half 
of  the  pjemium  payable  is  paid  by  the  labourer,  the  other 
half  by  the  employer.  The  state  adds  a  subvention  to  the 
allowances  paid  to  the  annuitant.    (See  Gexmaky.) 

Prance, — ^By  a  law  of  April  X9X0  a  system  of -old-age 
pensions,  designed  to  come  into  operation  in  19x1,  was  adopted. 
It  is  a  contiibutory  system,  embracing  all  wage-earners,  with 
the  exception  of  nilway  servants,  miners  and  sailors  on  the 
special  reserve  list  of  the  navy.  It  applies  also  to  small 
landowners,  tenant  farmers  and  farm  labourers.  All  are 
eligible  for  a  pension  at  the  age  of  65,  if  in  receipt  of  less 
than  £x20  a  year.  The  actual  rente  or  pension  is  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  obligatory  contribution,  together 
with  a  fixed  viagto  or  state  annuity.  Male  wage-earners  are 
required  to  contribute  9  francs  a  year,  and  females  6  francs, 
the  employers  contributing  a  like  amount.  The  largest  pension 
obtainable  is  for  life  contributions  and  amounts  to  414  francs. 
A  clause  in  the  act  permits  wage-earners  to  claim  the  rente 
at  the  age  of  55  on  a  proportionately  reduced  scale  without 
the  viag^re.  The  total  cost  of  providing  pensions  in  X9XX  is 
estimated  at  over  £5i  500,000. 

Denmark, — ^The  Danish  system  of  old-age  pensions  was  in- 
stituted by  a  law  of  X89X,  and  has  been  extended  by  further 
acts  of  X902  and  1908.  By  the  law  of  X89X  the  burden  of 
maintaming  the  aged  was  in  part  transferred  from  the  local  to 
the  national  taxes,  and  relief  from  this  latter  source  was  called 
a  pension.  Recipients  of  public  UKUstance  must  be  over 
60  years  of  age,  they  must  be  of  good  character  and  for  5 
years  previous  to  receipt  must  have  had  their  domicile  in 
Denmark  without  receiving  public  charity.  Such  public  assist- 
ance may  be  granted  either  in  money,  or  kind,  or  by  residence 
in  an  institution,  such  as  an  hospital.  The  assistance  given, 
whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  sufficient  for  maintenance,  and 
for  attendance  in  case  of  illness.  The  actual  amount  is 
determined  by  the  poor-law  authorities,  bui  all  private  assist- 
ance amounting  to  more  than  xoo  kroner  (£5,  X3s.)  a  year  is 
taken  into  account  in  measuring  the  poverty  of  the  applicant. 
The  cost  of  assistance  is  met  in  the  first  case  by  the  commune 
in  which  the  recipient  is  domiciled,  but  half  the  amount  is 
afterwards  refund«l  by  the  state.  In  X907-X903,  7i>i85  persons 
were  assisted — 53,008  by  money  and  18,177  otherwise.  .The 
total  expenditure  was  £489,200,  £242,660  being  refunded  by 
the  state. 
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luded.    Tbe  pcminni  are  lor  pi  per  (nngm 


record  oT  Kibricly  uid 
Income  muM  not  r-^- 
pnHHrty  ecceedini 
■nd  AiUtlci  an  a 

but  lor  tub  It  d(  ytac, 

och  £is  of  caphal  over  ud  above  tSo,  ti 
■maunt  of  the  peuloa.  Applicaiuu  ha^ 
depdty  R^itnn  of  ooe  of  7a  diitrkli  into  trhich  the  calon 
lor  Ibu  pyrpoae  dividHL  The  daio  Ea  then  recofded  and  lubini 
to  ■  ttipdidiary  matiitrBtOi  before  vrhon  the  cloiinanl  hat  to  p 
bia  qiHlificatiofli  aiid  aubi^  to  ctoaa-CKaniinatiDD,  If  (he  clii 
■dtnittcd,  a  certificate  ia  iiHcd  to  the  deputy  regfatrar  and  in 
CDunc  lunded  to  tbe  cfaimant.  Payment  ii  made  thraufh  the  I 
pou-oOic*  u  deiind  by  tbe  pensoKr.  The  act  came  inlu  [ 
on  the  IK  of  November  l>4(.  An  anendlnf  act  of  looj  incrc 
Ifaeamountof th*naiihiiinnpenilonto£Mayear.  Seelunher.t 
ZlALAND.  The  authon  of  tbe  neaiare  nainuin  that  it  iia  | 
aiKceH.  while  other*  point  to  the  iovidioui  character  of  the  ci 
cumLintkon  rnuiTTd  in  pro^ng  Ihe  neccvoiy  di.-Eree  of  povi 
and  alkve  that  ihe>mn(enient  peiuliRtlhc  thrilly  mcmbcrlol 
poorer  8bi>,  and  a  a  direct  incentive  to  tr^n^cr  erf  properly, 
mart  or  leia  fraudulent  cbarKler,  between  mcmbcn  ol  a  lamily. 
VKIoita.— By   ihe  Old-Age   {■,-■—    -- ' 


<^VGui  ihe  fdilaitiaV 
be  G5  yean  of  ageorpe 
tioa  that  he  baa  Uvcd 


principal;   The   penik 
dimbled.muBfillupi 


_,«lly  __ 

•eDtyyeara  In  tbe  n 


declin 

.Lvlcted  of  drunkenneia,  wife^leaertion,  Ac^  thai  hii  veekl 
come  and  hit  property  do  not  exceed  a  given  mm  (the  regubtto 
thii  and  otiKT  detaiu  u  intruited  to  Ihe  sovcmor  In  oturtcil 
unher  tuma  wen  tubaequcnlly  approprialcd  to  the  purpuea  < 

AutHoamil,— Report  and  Endence  of  Select  CommlllH  e 


OLDBVBT,  an  urban  diitilcl  In  Ibe  Otdbuiy  parllamenuty 
diviiion  of  Worcalcnhirc,  En^nd,  5  m.  W.  of  BimiiniEhain^ 
on  the  Great  WeUem  and  London  ft  Nortii-Weiteni  tailwaya 
and  the  Birtnlaibam  canaL  Pt^,  (1901}  15,191.  Coal,  iron  and 
iiincitODe  abound  tn  Ibe  ndghbaurhood,  and  the  town  posKHci 
alkali  and  cbemical  •rorka,  railway-carriaie  works,  ItOD,  edgC' 
tool,  luQ  and  sled  worki,  maltingi,  com-mlUi,  and  brick  and 
tile  kilni.  The  urban  diwifcl  toduika  the  uwnshiin  of  Laogiey 
tndWaifey. 

OUKAXTLK  lift  JOHN  (d.  1417I,  English  LoDard  leader,  was 
■on  of  Sir  Richard  OidcuUc  of  Almclcy  in  Herefordihire.  He 
il  Ant  Dientioned  u  Krving  in  ibc  eipedilion  to  Scottand  in  1400, 
when  be  ma  probably  quite  ■  young  man.  Hat  year  he  was 
In  charge  of  Duillh  culle  in  Brecon,  and  serving  all  through 
the  Welsh  c*aipaigni  won  tbe  (riendilup  and  esteem  of  Henry, 
the  prinre  ol  Wnlci.  Oldciille  rcprctcnlcd  Herefordshire  in  Ihe 
pirllanienlof  1404.  Four  yean  later  be  married  Join,  the  hFtrm 
of  Cobbam,  and  wu  ihertoD  wraRioned  lo  parliament  as  Lord 
Cobham  In  her  right.  As  a  truMed  lUppDrtet  of  the  prince. 
OldcaMle  held  a  higb  command  in  Ibe  eipedilioD  which  the  young 


-OLDCASTLE 

Henry  Mni  10  Prance  in  I4it.  L«lbrdy  btu]  many  u. . 
in  Hrrelordshire,  and  Oldciule  himH^l  had  adopfed  Lollard 
opinions  before  1410,  when  the  churches  on  hb  wile'*  ettatei 
in  Kent  were  laid  under  interdict  for  unlicensed  preaching 
In  the  convocation  which  met  in  blarch  141],  shortly  before  Ihe 
death  of  Henry  IV.,  Oldcamlc  was  at  once  accused  of  heresy. 
But  hil  friendship  wilh  the  new  king  prevented  any  decisive 
aclbn  till  convincing  evidence  iros  found  in  i  book  belonging  to 
Oldcaitle.  which  waa  tliicevcrcd  in  a  shop  in  Patcrnosici  Row. 
Tbe  mailer  wai  brought  before  the  king,  who  desired  that  not  hing 
ihould  be  done  till  he  had  tried  hi)  petMnal  billuence,   Old- 

in  this  world,"  bul  was  hrm  in  his  religious  bdiefa.  When  he 
fled  from  Windur  lo  his  own  castle  at  Cowling,  Henry  al  last 
conicnled  10  a  ptoaeculion.  Oldcoslle  refused  lo  obey  Ihe 
archbishop's  repeated  dlaiions,  and  II  was  only  under  a  royal 
writ  thai  he  al  last  appeared  before  the  ccclcsioalical  court  on 
the  jjrdof  Septeinber.  In  a 
hi)  belief  la  the  lacninicnta 
true  confession;  but  to  put  1 
Ihe  great  sin  of  idolatry.    Bu 


nicsi 

id  the  accnsliy  of  penance  and 


dox  doclrir 


of  tl 


Scplcmbei  he  was  convicted  as  a  heretic  Henry  was  still  aiuioiil 
to  bad  a  way  of  escape  for  hil  old  comrade,  and  gtanied  a  resfiile 
of  fony  day*.  Before  that  lime  had  eipitcd  Oldcastle  escaped 
from  the  Tower  by  Ihe  help  of  one  William  Fisher,  a  pardimcnl- 
moker  of  Smilh&dd  (Riky,  UtmvuJi  aj  leaJaH,  641).  (Nd- 
castle  now  put  himself  al  Ibe  bead  of  a  wide^fprcad  Ltdlard 
conspiracy,  which  atsunied  a  definiiety  political  character. 
Tbe  design  was  In  seiie  [he  king  and  his  Lmihers  during  a 
Twelflb-nighl  mumming  at  Ellham,  and  perhaps,  as  was  alleged, 
lo  establish  some  son  ol  commonwcollh.  Henry,  forewarned 
...  J  ^^^^^  j^j.  Loii^^ 


mbtcdin 


it  cues': 


they  were  easUy  dispersed.     Oldcastle 

himscll  escaped  inlo 

an  avoided    capture. 

nd  Cambridge  plot  Id 

in  the  Welsh  M.rches. 

Oti  the  failuie  ol  the  scheme  he  went  again 

intohiding.   Oldcastle 

wu  no  doubl  Ihe  instigator  of  the  abortiv 

c  Lollard  ptols  of  1416, 

and  appears  to  have  intrigued  with  ihe 

ScolL    Bui  al  lasl  hii 

captured  by  Uie  Lord  Charlton  of  Fowls,  Oldcastle  who  was 
"  sore  wounded  cic  be  would  be  taken,"  was  brought  to  London 
In  a  hone-liilcr.  On  the  14th  of  December  be  was  formally 
condemned,  00  the  record  of  bis  previous  conviction,  and  Ihit 
same  day  was  bung  in  St  Giles's  Fields,  and  bural  "  gallowi  tJid 
all."  Ills  not  dear  ihai  he  was  burnt  alive. 

OldouUe  died  a  martyr.  He  was  no  doubl  a  man  of  fine 
quality,  hut  drcumslancca  made  him  a  traitor,  and  il  is  impossible 
allogclhei  to  condemn  his  eieculioEL  His  unpopular  c^iniona 
and  early  friendship  wiih  Henry  V.  created  a  tiadilionil  scandal 
which  long  coDIiaued.  In  the  old  play  Tke  Famam  Vki^ia 
ofHtHty  V,,  written  bdore  1  sM,  Oldcastle  figures  as  the  priiKe'a 
boon  companion.  When  Shakespeare  adapted  that  play  in 
HcHry  IV.,  Oldcastle  still  appeared;  but  when  the  play  was 
primed  fn  15^  Falslafl's  name  was  Eubsliluled,  in  deference, 
as  it  is  said,  to  the  then  Lord  Cobham.  Though  the  fat  knight 
slill  remains  "  my  old  lad  of  the  Caille,"  tbe  stage  character 
faaa  nothing  lo  do  wilh  tbe  Lollard  leader. 

BinLloOBAPHY.— The  record  o(  OldcaHle'i  trial  is  primed  In 
FainiMii  Ziianimim  (Rolls  teriei)  and  in  WilldnVs  C«uiJu.  iil. 

UUIoria  AndiaiJm.  There  have  iwn  miry  lives  of  Oldcaiilc, 
miinly  basedon  Tit  Acta  <■<(  i/<niinc»li  al  John  Foie,  who  in  h» 
lum  loUowed  the  Brirft  Ckrimyilt  ol  John  Bale,  Ant  published 
in  1J44.  For  notes  on  Oldcaitle'l  early  career,  mniult  J.  ft.  Wylic. 
Hi,lii]i,f  En^mi  .ndir  Hmry  IV.  'Fot  literary  hi.tory  are  the 
Iniioductiont  10  Richard  Umn't  Ilf  tnKaifnui  (Cheiham  Soc.. 
184J)  and  to  Croart 'sedition  ol  tbe  Patml^Rulurd  Jamil  (iBBo). 
See  also  W.  Banke.  OUaulU-  falslaff  in  in  iii(luitiii  Lilmlur  bit 
HI  Skakrsprart  (Palaeura,  1.  Berlin.  lOOJ).  For  a  recent  Life,  •« 
W.  T.  Waugh  in  Ihe  Engfiit  HimmaU  BtHat.  vol.  u.     iC.\^  K.) 
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019  CATHOLICS  (Ger.  AUkalkaHken),  the  designation  asiumed 
by  tJboae  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  who  refused 
to  accept  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870  defining 
the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  (see  VAncAM  Council  and 
In7alubiuty)  and  ultimately  set  up  a  separate  ecclesiastical 
organiratioD  on  the  episcopal  model.  The  Old  Catholic  move- 
meat,  at  the  outset  at  least,  differed  fundamentally  from  the 
Protestant  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  in  that  it  aimed 
Dot  at  any  drastic  changes  in  doctrine  but  at  the  restoration 
of  the  aadent  Catholic  system,  foiuded  on  the  diocesan  episco- 
imte.  which  under  the  influence  of  the  ultramontane  movement 
of  the  Z9th  century  had  been  finally  displaced  by  the  rigidly 
centnlized  system  of  the  papal  monarchy.  In  this  respect  it 
represented  a  tendency  of  old  standing  within  the  Church  and 
one  which,  in  the  x8tb  century,  had  all  but  gained  the  upper 
hand  (see  Febkonunism  and  Galucanism).  Protestantism 
takes  for  its  standard  the  Bible  and  the  supposed  doctrines 
and  institutions  of  the  apostolic  age.  Old  Catholicism  sets  up 
4he  authority  of  the  undivided  Church,  and  accepts  the  decrees 
of  the  first  seven  general  councils — down  to  the  second  council 
of  Xicaea  (787),  a  prindple  which  has  necessarily  involved  a 
certain  amount  of  doctrinal  divergence  both  from  the  standards 
of  Rome  and  those  of  the  Protestant  Churches. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Vatican  council  and  their  outcome 
had  at  first  threatened  to  lead  to  a  serious  schism  in  the  Church. 
The  minority  against  the  decrees  included  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  prcbtes  and  theologians  of  the  Roman  com- 
munioo,  and  the  methods  by  which  their  opposition  had  been 
overcome  seemed  to  make  it  diilicult  for  them  to  submit.  The 
pressure  put  upon  them  was,  however,  immense,  and  (he  reasons 
for  submlnion  may  well  have  seemed  overwhelming;  in  the 
end,  after  more  or  less  delay,  all  the  recalcitrant  bishops  gave 
in  theli  adhesion  to  the  decrees. 

The  "  sacrifido  dell'  intellelto,"  as  it  was  termed— the  sub- 
ordination of  individual  opinion  to  the  general  authority  of 
the  Church — was  the  maxim  adopted  by  one  and  all.  Seventeen 
of  the  German  bishops  almost  immediately  receded  from  the 
position  they  had  taken  up  at  Rome  and  assented  to  the  dogma, 
publishing  at  the  same  time  a  pastoral  letter  in  which  they  sought 
to  justify  their  change  of  sentiment  on  the  ground  of  expediency 
in  relation  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  (Michclis,  Der  neue 
Fwldaer  HirUnbricJ,  1870).  Their  example  was  followed  by  all 
the  other  bishops  of  Germany.  Darboy,  archbishop  of  Paris, 
and  Dupanloup,  bishop  of  Orleans,  in  France  adopted  a  like 
course,  and  took  with  them  the  entire  body  of  the  French  clergy. 
Each  bishop  demanded  in  turn  the  same  submission  from  the 
clergy  of  hs  diocese,  the  alternative  being  suspension  from 
pastoral  functions,  to  be  followed  by  deprivation  of  office.  It 
may  be  urged  as  some  extenuation  of  this  general  abandonment 
<rf  a  great  principle,  that  those  who  had  refused  to  subscribe 
to  the  dogma  received  but  languid  support,  and  in  some  cases 
direct  discouragement,  from  their  respective  governments. 
The  submission  of  the  illustrious  Karl  Joseph  von  Hefele  was 
generally  attributed  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  court  of 
Wurtlembcrg. 

The  universities,  being  less  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  Church,  were  prepared  to  show  a  bolder  front.'  Dr  J.  F. 
von  Scbulte,  professor  at  Prague,  was  one  of  the  first  to  publish 
a  formal  protest.  A  meeting  of  Catholic  professors  and  dis- 
tinguished scholars  convened  at  Nuremberg  (August  1870) 
recorded  a  like  disent,  and  resolved  on  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  bringing  about  the  assembling  of  a  really  free  council  north 
of  the  Alps.  The  Appd  aux  Eviques  Calholiques  of  M.  Hyacinthc 
Loyson  (better  known  as  "  Pire  Hyacinthc" ),  after  referring 
to  the  overthrow  of  "  the  two  despotisms,"  "  the  empire  of  the 
Napoleons  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,"  appealed 
to  the  Catholic  bishops  throughout  the  world  to  put  an  end 
to  the  schism  by  declaring  whether  the  recent  decrees  were  or 
were  not  binding  on  the  faith  of  the  Church.  This  appeal,  on 
Its  appearance  in  La  Libcrld  eariy  in  187 1,  was  suppressed  by 
tbe  order  of  the  king  of  Italy.  On  the  28th  of  March  Ddllinger, 
in  ft  letter  of  some  length,  set  forth  the  reasons  which  com* 


peUed  him  also  to  withhold  his  submission  alike  as  "  a  Christian, 
a  theologian,  an  historical  student  and  a  citizen."  The  publica- 
tion of  this  letter  was  shortly  followed  by  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication pronounced  against  Ddllinger  and  Professor 
Johannes  Friedrich  (q.v.),  and  read  to  the  different  congrega- 
tions from  the  pulpits  of  Munich.  The  professors  of  the  univer- 
sity, on  the  other  hand,  had  shortly  before  evinced  their  resolu- 
tion of  affording  Ddllinger  all  the  moral  support  in  their  power 
by  an  address  (April  3,  2871)  in  which  they  denounced  the 
Vatican  decrees  with  unq>aring  severity,  declaring  that,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  (jerman  people  had  "  won  for  themselves 
the  post  of  honour  on  the  battlefield  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,"  the  German  bishops  had  stooped  to  the  dishonouring 
task  of  "forcing  consciences  in  the  service  of  an  unchristian 
tyranny,  of  reducing  many  pious  and  upright  men  to  distress 
and  want,  and  of  persecuting  those  who  had  but  stood  steadfast 
in  their  allegiance  to  the  ancient  faith"  (Friedberg,  AkUtutUck§ 
s.  ersUn  Vaticanischen  ConeU,  p.  187).  An  address  to  the  king, 
drawn  up  a  few  days  later,  received  the  signatures  of  12,000 
CathoUcs.  The  refusal  of  the  rites  of  the  Church  to  one  of  the 
signatories,  Dr  Zenger,  when  on  his  deathbed,  elicited  strong 
expressions  of  disapproval;' and  when,  shortly  after,  it  became 
necessary  to  fill  up  by  election  six  vacancies  in  the  council  of 
the  university,  the  feeling  of  the  electors  was  Indicated  by  the 
return  of  candidates  distinguished  by  their  dissent  from  the 
new  decrees.  In  the  following  September  the  demand  for 
another  and  a  free  council  was  reqx>nded  to  by  the  assembling 
of  a  congress  at  Munich.  It  was  composed  of  nearly  500  dele- 
gates, convened  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  worid;  but  the 
Teutonic  element  was  now  as  muiifestly  predominant  as  the 
Latin  element  had  been  at  Rome.  The  proceedings  were  pro- 
sided  over  by  Professor  von  Schulte,  and  lasted  three  days. 
Among  those  who  took  a  promment  part  in  the  deUberations 
were  Landammann  Keller,  Windscheid,  Ddllinger,  Reinkens, 
Maassen  (professor  of  canon  law  at  Vienna),  Friedrich  and 
Huber.  The  arrangements  finally  agreed  upon  were  mainly 
provisional;  but  one  of  the  resolutions  plainly  dedared  that 
it  was  desirable  if  possible  to  effect  a  reunion  with  the  Oriental 
Greek  and  Russian  Churches,  and  also  to  arrive  at  an  "  under- 
standing "  with  the  Protestant  and  Episcopal  communions. 

In  the  following  year  lectures  were  delivered  at  Munich  by 
various  supporters  of  the  new  movement,  and  the  learning  and 
eloquence  of  Reinkens  were  displayed  with  marked  effect.  In 
France  the  adhesion  of  the  abb6  Michaud  to  the  cause  attracted 
considerable  interest,  not  only  from  his  reputation  as  a  preacher, 
but  also  from  the  notable  step  in  advance  made  by  his  declara- 
tion that,  inasmuch  as  the  adoption  of  the  standpoint  of  the 
Tridentine  canons  would  render  reunion  with  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed  Churches  impossible,  the  wisest  course  would 
be  to  insist  on  nothing  more  with  respect  to  doctrinal  belief 
than  was  embodied  in  the  canons  of  the  first  seven  oecumenical 
councils.  In  the  same  year  the  Old  Catholics,  as  they  now 
began  to  be  termed,  entered  into  relations  with  the  historical 
little  Jansenist  Church  of  Utrecht.  Ddllinger,  in  deh'vering  his 
inaugural  address  as  rector  of  the  university  of  Munich,  expressed 
his  conviction  that  theology  had  received  a  fresh  impulse  and 
that  the  religious  history  of  Europe  was  entering  upon  a  new 
phase. 

Other  drcumstances  contributed  to  Invest  Old  Catholicism 
with  additional  importance.  It  was  evident  that  the  relations 
between  the  Roman  Curia  and  the  Prussian  government  were 
becoming  extremely  strained.  In  February  1872  appeared 
the  first  measures  of  the  Falk  ministry,  having  for  their  object 
the  control  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy  in  the  schools,  and  in 
May  the  pope  refused  to  accept  Cardinal  Hohcnlohc,  who  during 
the  council  had  opposed  the  definition  of  the  dogma,  as  Prussian 
minister  at  the  Vatican.  In  the  same  year  two  humble  parish 
priests,  Renftle  of  Mcring  in  Bavaria  and  Tangermann  of  Unkel 
in  the  Rhineland,  set  an  example  of  independence  by  refusing 

'  The  rites  were  administered  and  the  burial  service  conducted 
by  Friedrich,  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  his  excom- 
munication. 
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to  accept  the  decrees.  Hie  former,  driven  from  his  parish 
church,  was  foUowcd  by  the  majority  of  his  congregation,  who, 
in  spite  of  every  discouragement,  continued  faithful  to  him; 
and  for  years  after,  as  successive  members  were  removed  by 
death,  the  crosses  over  their  graves  recorded  that  they  had  died 
"  true  to  their  ancient  belief."  Tangermann,  the  poet,  expelled 
in  like  manner  from  his  parish  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
before  long  found  himself  the  minister  of  a  much  laiger  congre- 
gation in  the  episcopal  dty  itself.  These  examples  exercised 
no  little  influence,  and  congregations  of  Old  Catholics  were 
shortly  after  formed  at  numerous  towns  and  villages  in  Bavaria, 
Baden,  Prussia,  German  Switzerland,  and  even '  in  Austria. 
At  Wamsdorf  in  Bohemia  a  congregation  was  collected  which 
still  represents  one  of  the  most  important  centres  of  the  move- 
ment. In  September  the  second  congress  was  held  at  Cologne. 
It  was  attended  by  some  500  delegates  or  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  and  the  English  Church  was  represented  by  the 
bishops  of  Ely  and  Lincoln  and  other  distinguished  members. 
At  tUs  congress  Friedrich  boldly  declared  that  the  movement 
was  directed  "against  the  whole  papal  system,  a  qrstem  of 
errors  during  a  thousand  years,  which  had  only  reached  its 
climax  in  the  doctrine  of  infalUbiUty." 

The  movement  thus  entered  a  new  phase,  the  congress 
occupying  itself  mainly  with  the  formation  of  a  more  definite 
organization  and  with  the  questionof  reunion  with  other  Churches. 
The  immediate  effect  was  a  fateful  divergence  of  c^nnion;  for 
many  who  sympathized  with  the  opposition  to  the  extreme 
papd  claims  shrank  from  the  creation  of  a  fresh  schism.  Prince 
Chlodwig  Hohenlohe,  who  as  prime  minister  of  Bavaria  had 
attempted  to  unite  the  governments  against  the  definition  of 
the  dogma,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  proceedings 
which  could  only  end  in  the  creation  of  a  fresh  sect,  and  would 
make  the  prospect  of  the  reform  of  the  Church  from  within 
hopeless;  more  important  still,  D5llinger  refused  to  take  part 
in  setting  up  a  separate  organization,  and  though  he  afterwards 
so  far  modified  his  opinion  as  to  help  the  Old  Catholic  conununity 
with  sympathy  and  advice,  he  never  formally  joined  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  progress  of  the  quarrel  between  t^e  Prussian 
government  and  the  Curia  had  b€^n  highly  favourable  to  the 
movement.  In  May  1873  the  cdebrated  Falk  laws  were  enacted, 
whereby  the  articles  15  and  18  of  the  Prussian  constitution  were 
modified,  so  as  to  le^ize  a  aystematic  state  supervision  over 
the  education  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  and  also  over 
the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  all  ministers  of  religion.  The 
measure,  which  was  a  direct  response  to  the  Vatican  decrees, 
inspired  the  Old  Catholics  with  a  not  unreasonable  expectation 
that  the  moral  support  of  the  government  would  henceforth 
be  enlisted  on  their  side.  On  the  nth  of  August  J^fessor  J.  H. 
Reinkens  of  Breslau,  having  been  duly  elected  bishop  of  the 
new  community,'  was  consecrated  at  Rotterdam  by  Bishop 
Heykamp  of  Deventer,  the  archbishop  of  Utrecht,  who  was 
to  have  performed  the  ceremony,  having  died  a  few  days  before. 
In  the  meantime  the  extension  of  the  movement  in  Switzerland 
bad  been  proceeding  rapidly,  and  it  was  resolved  to  hold  the 
third  congress  at  Constance.  The  proceedings  occupied  three 
days  (i2th  to  14th  September),  the  subjects  discussed  being 
chiefly  the  institution  of  a  s3mod*  asthe  legislative  and  executive 
organ  of  the  Church,  and  schemes  of  reunion  with  the  Greek, 
the  African  and  the  Protestant  communions.  On  the  30th 
of  September  the  election  of  Bishop  Reinkens  was  formally 
recognized  by  the  Prussian  govemmenC,  and  on  the  7th  of 
October  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king. 

The  following  year  (1874)  was  marked  by  the  assembling 
of  the  first  synod  and  a  conference  at  Bonn,  and  of  a  congress 

*  Reifikcns  was  elected  at  Colore  in  primitive  Christian  fashion 
by  clergy  and  people,  the  latter  bemg  representatives  of  Old  Catholic 
congregations. 

'  The.  diocesan  svnod,  under  the  prendency  of  the  bishop,  consists 
of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  and  one  lay  delegate  for  every  200 
church  members.  It  now  meets  twice  a  year  and  transacts  the 
business  prepared  for  it  by  an  executive  committee  of  4  clergy.and 
S  laymen.  In  Swttxcrland  the  oreanization  is  still  more  democratic; 
the  bishop  does  not  preside  over  the  synod  and  may  be  deposed  by  it. 


at  Freiburg-im-Brdsgau.  At  the  congress  Bishop  Reinkens  spoke 
in  hopeful  terms  of  the  results  of  his  observations  during  a 
recent  missionary  tour  throughout  Germany.  The  conference, 
held  on  the  Z4th,  15th  and  i6th  of  September,  haid  for  its  special 
object  the  discussion  of  the  early  confessions  as  a  basis  of  agree- 
ment, though  not  necessarily  of  fusion,  between  ithe  different 
communions  above-named.  The  meetings,  virhich  were  presided 
over  by  D5llinger,  successively  took  into  consideration  the 
PSioque  clause  in  the  Nicene  creed,  the  sacraments,  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  the  episcopal  succession  in  the  English  Church,  the 
confessional,  indulgences,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  eucharist 
(see  DOlunger).  The  synod  (May  a 7-99)  was  the  first  of  a 
series,  held  yeariy  till  1879  and  afterwards  twice  a  year,  in  which 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  new  Church  were  gradually 
formulated.  The  tendency  was,  naturally,  to  move  further 
and  further  away  from  the  Roman  model;  and  though  the  synod 
expressly  renounced  any  daim  to  formulate  dogma,  or  any 
intention  of  destroying  the  unity  of  the  faith,  the  "  Catholic 
Catechism"  adopted  by  it  in  1874  contained  several  articles 
fundamentally  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  Rome.*  At  the 
first  synod,  too,  it  was  decided  to  make  confession  and  fasting 
c^tional,  while  later  synods  pronounced  in  favour  of  using  the 
vernacular  in  public  worship,  allowing  the  marriage  of  priests,  and 
permitting  them  to  administer  the  communion  in  both  kinds 
to  members  of  the  Ang^can  Church  attending  their  services. 
Of  these  developments  that  abolishing  the  compulsory  oelitwcy 
of  the  clergy  led  to  the  most  opposition;  some  opposed  it  as 
inexpedient,  others — notably  the  Jansenist  clergy  of  Holland — 
as  wrong  in  itself,  and  when  it  was  ultimately  passed  in  1878 
some  of.  the  clergy,  notably  Tangermann  and  Reusch,  withdrew 
from  the  Old  Catholic  movement. 

Meanwhile  the  movement  had  made  some  progress  in  other 
countries— in  Austria,  in  Italy  and  in  Mexico;  but  everywhere 
it  was  hampered  by  the  inevitable  controversies,  which  either 
broke  up  its  organization  or  hindered  its  development.  In 
Switzerland,  where  important  conferences  were  successively 
convened  (at  Solothum  in  1871,  at  Olten  in  .1872,  1873  and 
1874),  the  tmanimity  of  the  "Christian  Catholics,"  as  they 
preferred  to  call  themselves,  seemed  at  one  time  in  danger  of 
being  shipwrecked  on  the  question  of  episcopacy.  It  was  not 
until  September  x8th,  1876,  that  the  conflict  of  opinions  was 
so  far  composed  as  to  allow  of  the  consecration  of  Bi^op  Herzog 
by  Bishop  Reinkens.  The  reforms  introduced  by  M.  Hyacinthe 
Loyson  in  his  church  at  Geneva  received  only  a  partial  assent 
from  the  general  body.  Among  the  more  practical  results  of 
his  example  is  to  be  reckoned,  however,  the  fact  that  in  French 
Switzerlsjid  nearly  all  the  deigy,  in  German  Switzerland  about 
one  half,  are  married  men. 

The  end  of  the  Kvllwiampf  b  1878,  and  the  new  alliance 
between  Bismarck  and  Pope  Leo  XIII.  against  revohitionary 
Socialism,  deprived  the  Old  Catholics  of  the  special  favour 
which  had  been  shown  them  by  the  Prussian  government;  they 
continued,  howeyer,  to  enjoy  the  legal  status  of  Catholics,  and 
their  communities  retained  Uie  rights  and  the  property  secured 
to  them  by  the  law  of  the  4th  of  July  1875.  In  Bavaria,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  in  March  1890,  after  the  death  of  D6llinger, 
definitely  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  private  religious  sect, 
with  very  narrow  rights.  When  Bishop  Reinkens  died  in 
January  X896  his  successor  Theodor  Weber,  professor  of  theology 
at  Breslau,  elected  bishop  on  the  4th  of  March,  was  recognized 
only  by  the  governments  of  Prussia,  Baden  and  Hesse.  The 
present  position  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  has  di^ppointed 
the  expectation  of  its  friends  and  of  its  enemies.  It  has  neither 
advanced  rapidly,  as  the  former  had  hoped,  nor  retrograded, 
as  the  latter  have  frequently  predicted  it  would  do.  In  Germany 
there  are.  90  congregations,  served  by  60  priests,  and  the  numbcfir 
of  adho'ents  is  estimated  at  about  60,000.  In  Switzerland  there 
are  40  parishes  (of  which  only  one,  that  at  Lucerne,  is  in  the 

*£./.  especiallv  Question  164:  *'  thu  (the  Christian)  community 
is  invisible,"  ana  Question  167,  "  one  may  belong  to  the  invisible 
Church  (i.e.  of  those  sharing  in  Christ's  redemption)  wiUKMtt  bdoQS> 
ing  to  the  visible  Church. 
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RocDin  Catliolic  cantons),  60  clergy  and  about  50,000  adherents. 
In  Austria,  though  some  accessions  have  been  received  since 
the  Los  von  Rom  movement  hcgui  in  1899,  the  Old  Catholic 
Cburch  fans  not  made  much  headway;  it  has  some  15  churches 
and  about  15,000  adherents.  In  Holland  the  Old  Catholic  or 
Jansenist  Church  has  3  bishops,  about  30  congregations  and  over 
8000  adherents.  In  France  the  movement  headed  by  Loyson 
did  not  go  far.  There  b  but  one  congregation,  in  I^iris, 
where  it  has  built  for  itself  a  beautiful  new  church  on 
the  Boulevard  Blanqin.  Its  priest  is  George  Volet,  who  was 
ordained  by  Hcrzog,  and  it  has  just  over  300  members.  It 
b  under  the  supervision  of  the  Old  Catholic  archbishops  of 
Utrecht.  In  Italy  a  branch  of  the  Old  Catholic  communion 
was  established  in  i88x  by  Count  Enrico  di  Campello,  a  former 
canon  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  A  church  was  opened  in  Rome 
by  Mooagnm'  Savarcse  and  Count  Campello,  under  the  super- 
vision oi  the  bishop  of  Long  Island  in  the  United  States,  who 
UDdertook  the  superintendence  of  the  congregation  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Lambeth  conference. 
But  dissensions  arose  between  the  two  men.  The  church  in 
Rome  was  closed;  Savarese  returned  to  the  Roman  Church; 
and  Campello  commenced  a  reform  work  in  the  rural  districts 
of  Umbria,  under  the  episcopal  guidance  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury. 
This  was  in  1885.  In  xgoo  Campello  returned  to  Rome,  and  once 
more  opened  a  church  there.  In  1902  he  retired  from  active 
participation  in  the  work,  on  account  of  age  and  bodily  infirmity; 
and  his  place  at  the  head  of  it  was  taken  by  Professor  Cicchitti 
of  Milan.  Campello  ultimately  returned  to  the  Roman  com- 
munion. There  are  half-a-dozen  priests,  who  are  either  in 
Roman  or  Old  Catholic  orders,  and  about  twice  a5  many  con- 
gregatiMis.  Old  Catholicism  has  spread  to  America.  The 
Polish  Romanists  there,  in  1899,  complained  of  the  rule  of  Irish 
bishops;  elected  a  bishop  of  their  own,  Herr  Anton  Kozlowski; 
presented  him  to  the  Old  Catholic  bishops  in  Europe  for  consecra- 
tion; and  he  presides  over  seven  congregations  in  Chicago  and 
the  nei^bourfaood.  The  Austrian  and  Italian  churches  possess 
no  bishops,  and  thtf  Austrian  government  refuses  to  allow  the 
Old  Catholic  bishops  of  other  countries  to  perform  their  functions 
in  Austria.  Every  Old  Catholic  congregation  has  its  choral 
union,  its  poor  relief,  and  its  mutual  improvement  society. 
Theological  faculties  exist  at  Bonn  and  Bern,  and  at  the  former 
a  residential  college  for  theological  students  was  established 
by  Bishop  Reinkens.  Old  Catholicism  has  eight  newq>apers — 
two  in  Italy,  two  in  Switzerland,  and  one  each  in  Holland, 
Germany,  Austria  and  France.  It  has  held  reunion  conferences 
at  Lucerne  in  1893,  at  Rotterdam  in  1894,  and  at  Vienna  in  1897. 
At  these,  members  of  the  various  episcopal  bodies  have  been 
wdcomcd.  It  has  also  established  a  quarterly  publication,  the 
Ketue  inUmatianaU  de  tkiohgie^  which  has  admitted  articles 
in  French,  German  and  English,  contributed  not  merely  by 
Old  Catholics,  but  by  members  of  the  Anglican,  Russian,  Greek 
and  9avonic  churches.  Old  Catholic  theologians  have  been 
very  active,  and  the  work  of  DdUinger  and  Reusch  on  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  history  of  the  Roman  Church  by  Professor  Langen, 
bave  attained  a  European  reputation. 

An  ootKne  of  the  whote  movement  up  to  the  year  1875  will  be 
feond  in  The  New  Rtformaiwn,  by  "  Theodonis  "(J-  Baas  Mullinscr) ; 
and  an  escdlent  rfeHim^  of  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
aowment  in  each  European  country,  as  connected  with  other 
dtvdopnicnta  of  liberal  thougnt,  and  with  political  histcry,  is  ^ea 
m  the  lecond  volume  of  Dr  F.  Nippold'a  Handbvck  der  newsten 
Kirchmgeukukte,  vol.  it  (1883).  See  also  A.  M.  E.  Scarth,  The 
Stry  of  the  Old  Caihelie  and  Kindred  Movements  (London,  1883); 
BdhJer.  Der  AUhaUulicismus  (Leiden,  1880);  J.  P  von  Schulte, 
Der  AltkatkatiusmusJGitamui^  1887):  and  artKle  in  Haock-Henog's 
MeeUncyk,fiir  prol.  Tkeoi.  und  Ktrcke^  i.  415.  Fordetails  the  follow- 
tag  aooroes  may  be  consulted:  (a)  For  the  proceedings  of  the 
Hcoesrivc  congresies:  the  Slenographische  Benchte,  published  at 
Moisch,  Cotogne,  Constance,  &c. ;  thoie  of  the  conercsB  of  Constance 
were  sumnariaed  in  an  English  form,  with  other  elucidatory  matter. 
by  Professor  John  Mayor.  (6)  For  the  questions  involved  in  the 
consecration  of  Bishop  Reinkens:  Recktstnlackten  aber  die  Frau  der 
Anerkemmmni  des  aUmtMiscken  Bisekojs  Dr  Reinkens  in  Bayem 
(Maoicli,  1874);  Emil  Fricdberg,  Der  Stoat  und  d.  BisckofswakUn  in 
Dntuldamd  (Leipaig*  1874) ;  F.  von  Sybel,  Das  aUkatholiscke  Bisthum 
wad  das   VitmOffn  d.  rdmisehkatheusehen  KirchemgeseUsckoften  in 


Prtussen  (Bonn.  1874).  (c)  Retnkens's  own  speeches  and  pastorals, 
aome  of  whidi  have  been  tranilated  into  English,  give  his  personal 
views  and  experiences:  the  Life  of  Huber  has  been  written  and 
published  by  Ebcrhard  Stimgicbl;  and  the  persecutions  to  which 
the  Old  Catholic  clergy  were  exposed  have  been  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet 
by  T.  Mayor.  Facts  and  Documents  (London,  1875).  {d)  For  Swrtzer- 
land,  C.  Herzog,  BeitrdgjS  ssir  Vorgeschickte  der  Ckristkathol,  Kircke  der 
SdmeiM  (Bern,  1896). 

OLD  DEER,  a  parish  and  village  in  the  district  of  Buchan, 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901),  4313.  The  village  lies 
on  the  Deer  or  South  Ugie  Water,  io|  m.  W.  of  Peterhead, 
and  3  m.  from  Mintlaw  station  on  the  Great  North  of  Scotland 
Railway  Company's  branch  line  from  Aberdeen  to  Peterhead. 
The  industries  include  distilling,  brewing,  and  the  manufacture 
of  woollens,  and  there  are  quarries  of  granite  and  limestone. 
Columba  and  his  nephew  Drostan  founded  a  monastery  here  in 
the  6th'century,  of  which  no  trace  remains.  A  most  interesting 
relic  of  the  monks  was  discovered  in  1857  in  the  Cambridge 
University  library  by  Henry  Bradshaw.  It  consisted  of  a  small 
MS.  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Vulgate,  fragments  of  the  liturgy 
of  the  Celtic  church,  and  notes,  in  the  Gaelic  script  of  the  12th 
century,  referring  to  the  charters  of  the  ancient  monastery, 
including  a  summary  of  that  granted  by  David  I.  These  are 
•among  the  oldest  examples  of  Scottbh  Gaelic.  The  MS.  was  also 
adorned  with  Gaelic  designs.  It  had  belonged  to  the  monks  of 
Deer  and  been  in  the  possession  of  the  University  Library  since 
1715.  It  was  edited  by  John  Stuart  (1813-1877)  for  the  Spalding 
Club,  by  whom,  it  was  published  in  1869  under  the  title  of 
The  Book  of  Deer.  In  iai8  William  Comyn,  earl  of  Buchan, 
founded  the  Abbey  of  St  Mary  of  Deer,  now  in  ruins,  |  m.  farther 
up  the  river  than  the  monastery  and  on  the  (^posite  bank. 
AJthough  it  was  erected  for  Cistercians  from  the  priory  of  Kinloss,' 
near  Forres,  the  property  of  the  Columban  monastery  was  re- 
moved to  it.  The  founder  (d.  x  233)  and  his  countess  were  buried 
in  the  church.  The  parish  is  rich  in  antiquities,  but  the  most 
noted  of  them— the  Stone  of  Deer,  a  sculptured  block  of  syenite, 
which  stood  near  the  Abbey^was  destroyed  in  1854.  The 
thriving  village  of  New  Desk  (formerly  called  Auchriddie) 
lies  about  7  m.  W.  of  the  older  village;  it  includes  the  ruined 
castle  of  Fedderat. 

OLDENBARNEVELDT,  JOHAN  VAN  (1547-16x9),  Dutch 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Amersfoort  on  the  14th  of  September 
X547.  The  family  from  which  he  claimed  descent  was  of  andent 
lineage.  After  studying  law  at  Louvain,  Bourges  and  Heidelberg, 
and  travelling  in  France  and  Italy,  Oldenbameveldt  settled  down 
to  practise  in  the  law  courts  at  the  Hague.  In  religion  a  moderate 
Calvinist,  he  threw  himself  with  ardour  into  the  revolt  against 
Spanish  tyranny  and  became  a  zealous  adherent  of  William  the 
Silent.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  for  the  relief  of  Haarlem  (x  573) 
and  agaui  at  Leiden  (X574).  In  1576  he  obtained  the  important 
post  of  pensionary  of  Rotterdam,  an  office  which  carried  with  it 
official  membership  of  the  States  of  Holland.  In  this  capacity 
his  industry,  singular  grasp  of  affairs,  and  persuasive  powers  of 
speech  speedily  gained  for  him  a  position  of  influence.  He  was 
active  in  promoting  the  Union  of  Utrecht  (1579)  and  the  accept- 
ance of  the  countship  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  by  William  (1584) 
On  the  assassination  of  Orange  it  was  at  the  proposal  of  Olden- 
bameveldt that  the  youthful  Maurice  of  Nassau  was  at  once 
elected  stadholder,  captain-general  and  admiral  of  Holland. 
During  the  govemorship  of  Leicester  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
strenuous  opposition  offered  by  the  States  of  HoUand  to  the 
centralizing  policy  of  the  governor.  In  X586  he  was  appointed, 
in  .succession  to  Paul  Buys,  to  the  post  of  Land's  Advocate  of 
Holland.  This  great  office,  which  he  held  for  3a  years,  gave 
to  a  man  of  commanding  ability  and  industry  unbounded 
influence  in  a  many-headed  republic  without  any  central  executive 
authority.  Though  nominaily  the  servant  of  the  States  of 
Holland  he  made  himself  politically  the  personification  of  the 
province  which  bore  more  than  half  the  entire  charge  of  the  union, 
and  as  its  mouthpiece  in  the  states-general  he  practically 
dominated  that  assembly.  In  a  brief  period  he  became  entrusted 
with  such  large  and  far-reaching  authority  in  all  the  details  of 
administration,  as  to  be  virtually  "  minister  of  all  affairs.' 
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During  the  two  critical  yean  which  followed  the  withdrawal 
of  Leicester,  it  was  the  statesmanship  of  the  advocate  which  kept 
the  United  Provinces  from  falling  asunder  through  their  own 
inherent  separatist  tendencies,  and  prevented  them  from  becom- 
ing an  ^y  conquest  to  the  formidable  army  of  Alexander  of 
Parma.  Fortunately  for  the  Netherlands  the  attention  of  Philip 
was  at  their  time  of  greatest  weakness  riveted  upon  his  con- 
templated invasion  of  England,  and  a  respite  was  afforded 
which  enabled  Oldenbarneveldt  to  supply  the  lack  of  any  central 
organized  government  by  gathering  into  his  own  hands  the  con- 
trol of  administrative  affairs.  His  task  was  made  the  easier 
by  the  whole-hearted  support  he  received  from  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  who,  after  1589,  held  the  Stadholderatc  of  five  provinces, 
and  was  likewise  captain-general  and  admiral  of  the  union. 
The  interests  and  ambitions  of  the  two  men  did  not  clash,  for 
Maurice's  thoughts  were  centred  on  the  training  and  leadership 
of  armies  and  he  had  no  special  capacity  as  a  statesman  or  in- 
clination for  politics.  The  first  rift  between  them  came  in  1600. 
when  Maurice  was  forced  against  his  will  by  the  states-general, 
under  the  advocate's  influence,  to  undertake  an  expedition 
into  Flanders,  which  was  only  saved  from  disaster  by  desperate 
efforts  which  ended  in  victory  at  Nicuwport.  In  1598  Olden- 
barneveldt took  part  in  special  embassies  to  Henry  IV.  and 
Elizabeth,  and  again  in  1605  m  a  special  mission  sent  to  con- 
gratulate James  I.  on  his  accession. 

The  opening  of  negotiations  by  Albert  and  Isabel  in  1606  for 
a  peace  or  long  truce  led  to  a  great  division  of  opinion  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  archdukes  having  consented  to  treat  with  the 
United  Provinces  "  as  free  provinces  and  states  over  which  they 
had  no  pretensions,"  Oldenbarneveldt,  who  had  with  him  the 
States  of  Holland  and  the  majority  of  burgher  regents  throughout 
the  county,  was  for  peace,  provided  that  liberty  of  trading  was 
conceded.  Maurice  and  hL«i  cousin  William  Louis,  stadholder  of 
Frisia,  with  the  military  and  naval  leaders  and  the  Calvinist 
clergy,  were  opposed  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  Spanish  king 
was  merely  seeking  an  interval  of  repose  in  which  to  recuperate 
his  strength  for  a  renewed  attack  on  the  independence  of  the 
Netherlands.  For  some  three  years  the  negotiations  went  on, 
but  at  last  after  endless  parleying,  on  the  9th  of  April  1609,  a 
truce  for  twelve  years  was  concluded.  All  that  the  Dutch  asked 
was  directly  or  indirectly  granted,  and  Maurice  felt  obliged  to 
give  a  reluctant  and  somewhat  sullen  assent  to  the  favourable 
conditions  obtained  by  the  firm  and  skilful  diplomacy  of  the 
advocate. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  truce  was  a  strengthening  of 
Oldenbameveldt's  influence  in  the  government  of  the  republic, 
now  recognized  as  a  "free  and  independent  state";  external  peace, 
however,  was  to  bring  with  it  internal  strife.  For  some  years 
there  had  been  a  war  of  words  between  the  religious  parties, 
known  as  the  Gomarists  (strict  Calvinists)  and  the  Arminians 
(moderate  Calvinists).  In  1610  the  Arminians  drew  up  a  petition, 
known  as  the  Remonstrance,  in  which  they  asked  that  their 
tenets  (defined  in  five  articles)  should  be  submitted  to  a  national 
synod,  summoned  by  the  civil  government.  It  was  no  secret  that 
this  action  of  the  Arminians  was  taken  with  the  approval  and 
connivance  of  the  advocate,  who  was  what  was  styled  a  /tAer/ine, 
i.e.  an  upholder  of  the  principle  of  toleration  in  religious  opinions. 
The  Gomarists  in  reply  drew  up  a  Contra-Remonstrance  in  seven 
articles,  and  appealed  to  a  purely  church  synod.  The  whole  bnd 
was  henceforth  divided  into  Remonstrants  and  Contra-Re- 
monstrants;  the  States  of  Holland  under  the  influence  of 
Oldenbarneveldt  supported  the  former,  and  refused  to  sanction 
the  summoning  of  a  purely  church  synod  (16x5).  They  Ukewise 
(16 1 4)  forbade  the  preachers  in  the  Province  nf  Holland  to  treat 
of  disputed  subjects  from  their  pulpits.  Obedience  was  difficult 
to  enforce  without  military  help,  riots  broke  out  in  certain  towns, 
and  when  Maurice  was  appealed  to,  as  captain-general,  he 
declined  to  act.  He  did  more,  though  in  no  sense  a  theologian;  he 
declared  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Contra-Remonstrants,  and 
established  a  preacher  of  that  persuasion  in  a  church  at  the 
Hague  (16x7). 

The  advocate  now  took  a  bold  step.    He  proposed  that  the 


States  of  Holland  should,  on  their  own  authority,  as  a  sovereign 
province,  raise  a  local  force  of  4000  men  (waardgdders)  to  keep 
the  peace.  The  states-general  meanwhile  by  a  bare  majority 
(4  provinces  to  3)  agreed  to  the  summoning  of  a  national  church 
synod.  The  States  of  Holland,  also  by  a  narrow  majority ,  refused 
their  assent  to  this,  and  passed  (August  4,  16 17)  a  strong 
resolution  (Sdierpe  Resdutic)  by  which  all  nuLgistrates,  officials 
and  soldiers  in  the  pay  of  the  province  were  required  to  take  an 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  states  on  pain  of  dismissal,  and  were  to  be 
held  accountable  not  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  but  to  the  Slates 
of  Holland.  It  was  a  declaration  of  sovereign  independence  on 
the  part  of  Holland,  and  the  states-general  took  up  the  challenge 
and  determined  on  decisive  action.  A  commission  was  appointed 
with  Maurice  at  its  head  to  compel  the  disbanding  of  the  waard- 
gdders.  On  the  31st  of  July  16 18  the  stadholder  appeared  at 
Utrecht,  which  had  thrown  in  its  lot  with  Holland,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  troops,  and  at  his  command  the  local  levies  at  once 
laid  down  their  arms.  His  progress  through  the  towns  of 
Holland  met  with  no  opposition.  The  states  party  was  crushed 
without  a  blow  being  struck.  On  the  23rd  of  August,  by  order  of 
the  states-general,  the  advocate  and  his  chief  supporters,  de 
Groot  and  Hoogerbects,  were  arrested. 

Oldenbarneveldt  was  with  his  friends  kept  in  the  strictest 
confinement  until  November,  and  then  brought  for  examination 
before  a  commission  appointed  by  the  states-general.  He 
appeared  more  than  sixty  times  before  the  commissioners  and 
was  examined  most  severely  upon  the  whole  course  of  his 
official  life,  and  was,  most  unjustly,  allowed  neither  to  consult 
papers  nor  to  put  his  defence  in  writing.  On  the  20th  of  February 
16 19  he  was  arraigned  before  a  special  court  qf  twenty-four 
members,  only  half  of  whom  were  Hollanders,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  his  personal  enemies.  It  was  in  no  sense  a  legal  court,  iK>r 
had  it  any  jurisdiaion  over  the  prisoner,  but  the  protest  of  the 
advocate,  who  claimed  his  right  to  be  tried  by  the  sovereign 
province  of  Holland,  whose  servant  he  was,  was  disregarded. 
He  was  allowed  no  advocates,  nor  the  use  of  documents,  pen  or 
paper.  It  was  in  fact  not  a  trial  at  all,  and  the  packed  bench  of 
judges  on  Sunday,  the  x  2th  of  May,  pronounced  sentence  of  death. 
On  the  following  day  the  old  statesman,  at  the  age  of  seven ty-one, 
was  beheaded  in  the  Binnenhof  at  the  Hague.  Such,  to  use  his 
own  words,  was  his  reward  for  serving  his  country  forty-three 
years. 

The  accusations  brought  against  Oldenbarneveldt  of  having 
been  a  traitor  to  his  country,  whose  interests  he  had  betrayed  for 
foreign  gold,  have  no  basis  in  fact.     The  whole  life  of  the 
advocate  di^roves  them,  and  not  a  shred  of  evidence  has  ever 
been  produced  to  throw  suspicion  upon  the  patriot  statesman's 
conduct.     All  his  private  papers  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  foes, 
but  not  even  the  bitterest  and  ablest  of  his  personal  enemies, 
Francis  Aarssens  (see  Aarsseks).  could  extract  from    them 
anything  to  show  that  Oldcnbarnevclot  at  any  time  betrayed 
his  country's  interests.    That  he  was  an  ambitious  man,  fond 
of  power,  and  haughty  in  his  attitude  to  those  who  differed  from 
him  in  opinion,  may  be  granted,  but  it  must  also  be  conceded 
that  he  sought  for  power  in  order  to  confer  invaluable  services 
upon  his  country,  and  that  impatience  of  opposition  was  not 
unnatural  in  a  man  who  had  exercised  an  almost  supreme 
control  of  administrative  affairs  for  upwards  of  three  decades. 
His  high-handed  course  of  action  in  defence  of  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  sovereign  rights  of  his  own  province  of  Holland  to  decide 
upon  religious  questions  within  its  borders  may  be  challenged  on 
the  ground  of  inexpediency,  but  not  of  illegality.    The  harshness 
of  the  treatment  meted  out  by  Maurice  to  his  father's  old  friend, 
the  faithful  counsellor  and  protector  of  his  own  early  years, 
leaves  a  stain  upon  the  stadholder's  memory  which  can  never  be 
washed  away.    That  the  prince  should  have  felt  compelled  in  the 
last  resort  to  take  up  arms  for  the  Union  against  the  attempt  of 
the  province  of  Holland  to  defy  the  authority  of  the  Generality 
may  be  justified  by  the  plea  nipuhlkae  solus  suprema  lex.   To 
eject  the  advocate  from  power  was  one  thing,  to  execute  him  as 
a  traitor  quite  another.    The  condemnation  of  Oldenbarneveldt 
was  carried  out  with  Maurice's  consent  and.  approval,  aiul  he 
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cuBot  be  acquitted  of  a  prominent  share  in  wbat  posterity  has 
piDBMioced  to  be  a  judicial  murder. 

(Xdeabameveldt  was  married  in  1575  to  Maria  van  Utrecht. 
H«  left  two  sons,  the  lords  of  Croeneveld  and  Stoutenburg,  and 
two  daughters.  A  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Maurice,  in 
vhsch  tiie  Sims  of  Oldenbameveldt  took  part,  was  discovered  in 
1623.  Stoutenburg,  who  was  the  chief  accomplice,  made  his 
escape  and  entered  the  service  of  Spain;  Groeneveld  was 
executed. 

BiBLiociArHT. — ^L.  V.  Deventer,  Cedenkstukhen  van  Johan  v, 
OUabaneBeUt  en  sim  Ujd  (1577-1609;  3  vds.,  1860-1865);  }-  van 
(Meobameveidt,  aisiorie  IVaracktiee  nan  de  ghetanckennts*  . . . 
ktie  tender  emde  ^oenge  deal  van  j.  v.  O. . . .  uyt  de  verUaringe 
mnZ.  R.  ditnaar  J^ian  Francken  (1620) ;  Hislorie  van  ket  Uven  en 
stenen  wan  den  Hetr  J^um  van  Olden  Barneveldi  (1648) ;  Groen  van 
PriiBterer.  Uamrice  et  Barneveldi  (1875);  J.  L.  Motu^,  JMe  and 
Dealk  ef  Jokn  of  Barneoddt  (a  vob.,  1874).  (G-  ^) 

OLDEHBURO,  a  grand-duchy  of  Germany,  with  an  area  of 
2479  sq-  m*  It  consists  of  three  widely  separated  portions  of 
toritory — (x)  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  (a)  the  principality  of 
Lobeck,  and  (3)  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld.  It  ranks  tenth 
among  the  sutes  of  the  German  empire  and  has  one  vote  in 
the  Bundesrat  (federal  council)  and  three  members  in  the 
Reichstag. 

L  The  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  comprisiog  fully  four-fifths  of 
the  entire  area  and  population,  lies  between  52*  29'  and  53* 
44'  N.  and  between  7**  37'  and  8*  37'  £.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  North  Sea  and  on  the  other  three  sides  by  Hanover,  with 
the  exception  erf  a  small  strip  on  the  east,  where  it  is  conter- 
minous with  the  territory  of  the  free  city  of  Bremen.  It  forms 
part  of  the  north-western  German  plain  lying  between  the  Wescr 
and  the  Ems,  and,  except  on  the  south,  where  the  Dammerge- 
birge  attain  a  height  of  478  ft,  it  is  almost  entirely  6at,  with  a 
slight  inclination  towards  the  sea.  In  respect  of  its  soil  it  is 
divided  broadly  into  two  parts — the  higher  and  inland-lying 
Ctest^  consisting  of  sandy  plains  intermixed  with  extensive 
heaths  and  moors,  and  the  marsh  lands  along  the  coast,  con- 
sisting of  rich  but  somewhat  swampy  alluvial  soil.  The  kitter, 
which  onnpose  about  one-fifth  of  the  duchy,  are  protected 
against  the  inroads  of  the  sea  by  dikes  as  in  Holland;  and 
beyond  these  are  the  so-called  WaUen^  generally  covered  at  higb 
ti<k,  but  at  many  points  being  gradually  reclaimed.  The 
climate  is  temperate  and  humid;  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
oddest  month  at  the  town  of  Oldenburg  is  26^  F.  of  the  warmest 
66^  Storms  are  numerous,  and  their  violence  is  the  more  felt 
owing  to  the  almost  entire  absence  of  trees;  and  fogs  and  ague 
are  prevalent  in  the  marsh  lands.  The  chief  rivers  arc  the 
Hante,  flowing  into  the  Weser,  and  the  Hase  and  Leda  flowing 
into  the  Ems.  The  Weser  itself  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
for  42  m.,  and  internal  navigation  is  greatly  facilitated  by  a 
canal,  passing  through  the  heart  of  the  duchy  and  connecting 
the  Hunte  and  the  Leda.  On  the  north  there  are  several  small 
coast  streams  conducted  through  the  dikes  by  sluices,  the  only 
cae  of  importance  being  the  Jade,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Jade  Busen,  a  deep  gulf  affording  good  accommodation  for 
shipping.  The  duchy  also  contains  numerous  small  lakes,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  Dflmmer  See  in  the  south-east  comer, 
Bcasuring  4  m.  in  length  by  a  |  in  width.  About  30%  of  the 
area  of  the  duchy  b  under  cultivation  and  17%  under  pasture 
and  meadows,  while  the  rest  consists  mainly  of  marsh,  moor  and 
l»aib.  Forests  occupy  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  but 
there  are  some  fine  old  oaks.  In  the  Gccst  the  principal  crops  are 
rye.  oats,  potatoes  and  buckwheat,  for  which  the  heath  is  some- 
times prepiared  by  burning.  Large  tracts  of  moorhind,  however, 
are  useful  only  as  producing  peat  for  fuel,  or  as  affording  pasture 
10  the  flocks  of  small  coarse-woolled  Oldenburg  sheep.  The  rich 
son  of  the  maxsh  lands  produces  good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
hemp  and  rape,  but  is  especially  adapted  for  grazing.  The 
caitk  and  horses  raised  on  it  are  highly  esteemed  throughout 
Cerraany,  and  the  former  are  exported  in  large  numbers  to 
Ea^nd.  Bee-keeping  b  much  in  vogue  on  the  moors.  The  live 
stock  of  Oldenburg  forms  a  great  part  of  its  wealth,  and  the  ralio 
ef  cattk,  sheep  and  horses  to  the  population  b  one  of  the  highest 


among  the  German  states.  There  are  few  large  estates,  and  the 
ground  b  mostly  in  the  hands  of  small  farmers,  who  enjoy  the 
right  of  fishing  and  shooting  on  their  holdings.  Game  b  scarce, 
but  fishing  b  fairly  productive.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Oldenburg 
b  very  small.  Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  stockings,  jute  and 
cigars  are  made  at  Varel,  Delmenhorst  and  Lohne;  cork-cutting 
b  extensively  practised  in  some  dbtricts,  and  there  are  a  few 
iron-foundries.  Trade  b  relatively  of  more  importance,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  Bremen.  The  agricultural  produce  <^ 
the  duchy  b  exported  to  Scandinavia,  Russia,  EngUind  and  the 
United  States,  in  return  for  colonial  goods  and  manufactures. 
Vard,  Brake  and  Elsfleth  are  the  chief  commercial  harbours. 

II.  The  |»indpaiity  of  LQbeck  has  an  area  of  209  sq.  m.  an« 
shares  in  the  general  physical  characteristics  of  east  Holstein, 
within  which  it  lies.  On  the  east  it  extends  to  Lttbeck  Bay  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  and  on  the  south-east  it  b  bounded  by  the  Trave. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Schwartau,  a  tributary  of  the  Trave,  and 
the  Schwentine,  flowing  northwanb  to  the  Gulf  of  KicL  The 
scenery  of  Lttbeck  b  often  picturesque,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Pldn  See  and  the  Eutin  See,  the  most  important  of  the  small 
lakes  with  which  it  b  doited.  Agriculture  b  practised  here 
even  more  extensively  than  in  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  about 
75%  of  the  area  being  cultivated.    The  population  in  1905  was 

38,583. 

III.  The  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  31 2  sq.  m.  in  extent,  lies  in 
the  midst  of  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Rhine,  about  30  m.  W. 
of  the  Rhine  at  Worms  and  150  m.  S.  of  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg. 
The  popubtion  in  1905  was  46,484.    (See  Birkenfeld.) 

The  total  population  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg  in  1880 
was  337,478,  and  in  1905  438,856.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
are  of  the  Saxon  stock,  but  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  duchy 
there  are  numerous  descendants  of  the  ancient  Frisians.  The 
differences  between  the  two  races  are  still  to  some  extent  percept- 
ible, but  Low  German  (PhU-deuisck)  b  universally  spoken,  except 
in  one  limited  dbtrict,  where  a  Frisian  dialect  has  maintained 
itself.  In  general  characteristics  the  Oldenburg  peasants  resemble 
the  Dutch,  and  the  absence  of  large  landowners  has  contributed 
to  make  them  sturdy  and  independent.  The  population  of 
Oldenburg  is  somewhat  unequally  dbtributed,  some  parts  of  the 
marsh  bnds  containing  over  300  persona  to  the  square  mile, 
while  in  the  Geest  the  number  occauonally  sinks  as  low  as  40. 
About  70%  of  the  inhabitants  belong  t6  the  "  rural "  population. 
The  town  of  Oldenburg  b  the  capital  of  the  grand-duchy.  The 
war-harbour  of  Wilhelmshaven,  on  the  shore  of  the  Jade  Buscn, 
was  built  by  Prussia  on  land  bought  from  Oldenburg.  The 
chief  towns  of  Birkenfeld  and  Lttbeck  respectively  are  Birkenfeld 
and  Eutin. 

Oldenburg  b  a  Protestant  country,  and  the  grand-duke  b 
required  to  be  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Roman 
Catholicism,  however,  preponderates  m  the  south-western  pro- 
vinces, which  formerly  belonged  to  the  bishopric  of  Mttnster. 
Oldenburg  Roman  Catholics  are  under  the  sway  of  the  bishops  of 
Mttnster,  who  b  represented  by  an  ofllcial  at  Vechta.  The 
educational  system  of  Oldenburg  b  on  a  similar  footing  to 
that  of  north  Germany  in  general,  though  the  scattered  posi- 
tion of  the  farmhouses  interferes  to  some  extent  with  school 
attendance. 

The  constitution  of  Oldenburg,  based  upon  a  decree  of  18491 
revised  in  1852,  b  one  of  the  moii  liberal  in  Germany.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  single  representative  chamber  (Landtag),  elected 
indirectly  by  universal  suffrage  and  exercising  concurrent  rights 
of  legislation  and  taxation  with  the  grand-duke.  The  chamber 
which  consists  of  forty  members,  one  for  every  10,000  inhabiiants, 
is  elected  every  three  years.  The  executive  consists  of  three 
minbters,  who  are  aided  by  a  committee  of  the  Landtag,  when 
that  body  b  not  in  session.  The  local  affairs  of  Birkenfeld  and 
Lttbeck  are  entrusted  to  provincial  councils  of  fifteen  members 
each.  All  citizens  paying  taxes  and  not  having  been  convicted 
of  felony  are  enfranchised.  The  municipal  communities  enjoy 
an  unusual  amount  of  independence.  The  finances  of  each 
constituent  state  of  the  grand-duchy  are  managed  separately, 
and  there  b  also  a  fourth  budget  concerned  with  the  joint 
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administration.    The  total  revenue  and  expenditure  are  each 
about  £650,000  annually.    The  grand-duchy  had  a  debt  in  1907 

of  £2,958,409. 

History. — The  earliest  recorded  inhabitants  of  the  district 
now  called  Oldenburg  were  a  Teutonic;  people,  the  Chaud,  who 
were  afterwards  mer^  in  the  Frisians.  The  chroniclers  deh'ght 
in  tracing  the  genealogy  of  the  counts  of  Oldenburg  to  the  Saxon 
hero,  Widuklnd,  the  stubborn  opponent  of  Charlemagne,  but 
their  first  historical  representative  is  one  Elimar  (d.  xio8)  who 
is  described  as  comes  in  confiuio  Saxoniae  et  Frisiac  Elimar's 
descendants  appear  as  vassals,  although  sometimes  rebellious 
ones,  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony;  but  they  attained  the  dignity 
of  princes  of  the  empire  when  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  dis- 
membered the  Saxon  duchy  in  x  x8o.  At  this  time  the  county  of 
Delmenhorst  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  counts  of 
Oldenburg,  but  aftenrards  it  was  on  several  occasions  separated 
from  them  to  form  an  apanage  for  younger  branches  of  the 
family.  This  was  the  case  between  1262  and  X447,  between 
X463  and  X547,  and  between  1577  and  16x7.  The  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  present  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg  were  in 
the  hands  of  independent,  or  semi-independent,  Frisian  princes, 
who  were  usually  heathens,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the 
X3th  century  the  counts  carried  on  a  series  of  wars  with  these 
small  potentates  which  resulted  in  a  gradual  expansion  of  their 
territory.  The  free  dty  of  Bremen  and  the  bishop  of  Mflnster 
were  also  frequently  at  war  with  the  counts  of  Oldenburg. 

Hie  successor  of  Count  Dietrich  (d.  1440),  called  PortunaSus, 
was  his  son  Christian,  who  in  X448  was  chosen  king  of  Denmark 
as  Christian  I.  In  1450  he  became  king  of  Norway  and  in  1457 
king  of  Sweden;  in  1460  he  inherited  the  duchy  of  Schleswig 
and  the  county  of  Holstein,  an  event  of  high  importance  for 
the  future  history  of  Oldenburg.  In  X454  he  handed  over  Olden- 
burg to  his  brother  Gerhard  (c,  X430-X499)  a  turbulent  prince, 
who  was  constantly  at  war  with  the  bishop  of  Bremen  and  other 
ndghbours.  In  1483  Gerhard  was  compelled  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  his  sons,  and  he  died  whilst  on  a  pilgrimage  in  Spain. 
Early  in  the  i6th  century  Oldenburg  was  again  enlaj^ed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Frisians.  Protestantism  was  introduced  into  the 
county  by  Count  Anton  I.  (i  505-1 573)»  who  also  suppressed 
the  monasteries;  however,  he  remained  loyal  to  Charles  V. 
during  the  war  of  the  league  of  Schmalkalden,  and  was  able 
thus  to  Increase  his  territories,  obtaining  Delmenhorst  in  X547. 
One  of  Anton's  brothers,  Count  Christopher  (c.  x  506-1560), 
won  some  reputation  as  a  soldier.  Anton's  grandson,  Anton 
GQnther  (1583-1667),  who  succeeded  in  1603,  proved  himself 
the  wisest  prince  who  had  yet  ruled  Oldenburg.  Jever  had  been 
acquired  before  he  became  count,  but  in  x6a4  he  added  Knyp- 
hausen  and  Varel  to  his  lands,  with  which  in  X647  Ddmenhorst 
was  finally  united.  By  his  prudent  neutrality  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  Anton  GQnther  secured  for  his  dominions  an 
immunity  from  the  terrible  devastations  to  which  nearly  all 
the  other  states  of  Germany  were  exposed.  He  also  obtained 
from  the  emperor  the  right  to  levy  toUs  on  vessels  passing  along 
the  Weser,  a  lucrative  grant  which  soon  formed  a  material 
addition  to  his  resources. 

I  When  Count  Anton  GQnther  died  in  June  X667  Oldenburg 
was  inherited  by  virtue  of  a  compact  made  in  1649  by  Frederick 
III.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  Christian  Albert,  duke  of  Holslein- 
Gottorp.  Some  difficulties,  however,  arose  from  this  joint 
ownership,  but  eventually  these  were  satisfactorily  settled,  and 
from  1702  to  1773  the  county  was  ruled  by  the  kings  of  Denmark 
only,  this  period  being  on  the  whole  one  of  peaceful  development. 
Then  in  1773  another  change  took  place.  Christian  VII.  of 
Denmark  surrendered  Oldenburg  to  Paul,  duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp,  afterwards  the  emperor  Paul  of  Russia,'  and  in  return 
Paul  gave  up  to  Christian  his  duchy  of  Holstein-Gottorp  and  his 
claims  on  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  'At  once  Paul 
handed  over  Oldenburg  to  his  kinsman,  Frederick  Augustus, 
bishop  of  LQbeckr  the  representative  of  a  younger  branch  of 

»  Hit  father,  Charles  Frederick  of  Holstdn-Gottorp  11700-1739), 
a  descendant  of  Christian  I.  of  Denmark,  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  became  tsar  as  Peter  III.  in  1762. 


the  family,*  and  in  1777  the  county  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
duchy,  llie  bishop's  son  William,  who  succeeded  his  father 
as  duke  in  1785,  was  a  man  of  w^  intellect,  and  his  cousin 
Peter  Frederick,  bishop  of  LQbeck,  acted  as  administrator  and 
eventually,  in  X823,  inherited  the  duchy.  This  prince  is  the 
direct  ancestor  of  the  present  grand  duke. 

To  Peter  fdl  the  onerous  task  of  governing  the  duchy  during 
the  time  of  the  Napoleom'c  wars.  In  x8o6  Oldenburg  was  occupied 
by  the  French  and  the  Dutch,  the  duke  and  the  regent  being 
put  to  flight;  but  in  1807  William  was  restored,  and  in  1808  he 
joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  However,  in  18 10  his 
lands  were  fordbly  seixed  by  Napoleon  because  he  refused  to 
exchange  them  for  Erfurt.  This  drove  him  to  join  the  Allies, 
and  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  his  services  were  rewarded  by  the 
grant  of  the  prindpality  of  Birkenfeld,  an  addition  to  his  lands 
due  to  the  good  offices  of  the  tsar  Alexander  I.  At  this  time 
Oldenburg  was  made  a  grand  duchy,  but  the  title  of  grand-duke 
was  not  formally  assumed  until  1829,  when  Augustus  succeeded 
his  father  Peter  as  rulec  Under  Peter's  rule  the  area  of  Olden- 
burg had  been  increased,  not  only  by  Birkenfeld,  but  by  the 
bishopric  of  LQbeck  (secularized  in  x8o2)  and  some  smaller 
pieces  of  territory. 

Oldenburg  did  not  entirely  escape  from  the  revolutionary 
movement  which  swept  across  Europe  in  X848,  but  no  serious 
disturbances  took  place  therein.  In  1849  the  grand-duke  granted 
a  constitution  of  a  very  liberal  character  to  his  subjects.  Hitherto 
his  country  had  been  ruled  in  the  spirit  of  enlightened  despotism, 
which  was  strengthened  by  the  a)>sence  of  a  privileged  class  of 
nobles,  by  the  comparative  independence  of  the  peasantry, 
and  by  the  unimportance  of  the  towns;  and  thus  a  certain 
amount  of  friction  was  inevitable  in  the  working  of  the  new  order. 
In  1852  some  modifications  were  introduced  into  the  constitution, 
which,  neverthdess,  remained  one  of  the  most  liberal  in  Germany. 
Important  alterations  were  made  in  the  administrative  system 
in  1855,  and  again  in  1868,  and  church  affairs  were  ordered  by 
a  law  of  X853.  In  1863  the  grand-duke  Peter  II.  (1827-1900), 
who  had  ruled  Oldenburg  since  the  death  of  his  father  Augustus 
in  1853,  seemed  inclined  to  press  a  daim  to  the  vacant  duchies 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  but  ultimately  in  1867  he  abandoned 
this  in  favour  of  Prussia,  and  received  some  slight  compensation. 
In  x866  he  had  sided  with  this  power  against  Austria  and  had 
joined  the  North  German  Confederation;  in  X87X  Oldenburg 
became  a  state  of  the  new  German  empire.  In  June  1900 
Frederick  Augustus  (b.  1852)  succeeded  his  father  Peter  as  grand- 
duke.  By  a  law  passed  in  1904  the  succession  to  Oldenburg 
was  vested  in  Frederick  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Schleswtg-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-GlQcksburg,  and  his  family,  after  the  extinction  of 
the  present  ruling  house.  This  arrangement  was  rendered 
advisable  because  the  grand-duke  Frederick  Augustus  had  only 
one  son  Nicholas  (b.  1897),  and  his  only  brother  George  Louis 
(1855)  was  unmarried. 

For  the  history  of  Oldenburg  tee  Runde,  OldetUmrgiscke  Ckronik 
(Oldenburg.  1863):  E.  Pldtner.  OUUnbwg  im  19  Jahrkundert 
(Oldenburg,  1A99--1900);  and  OUenburgiulSes  Qudlenhu/ck  (Olden- 
burg. 1903).  Sec  also  the  Jakrbuck  fur  ait  CesckuhU  du  Henoitums 
Oldenburg  (1892  seq.). 

OLDENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  the  grand- 

duchy  of  Oldenburg.    It  is  a  quiot  and  pleasant-looking  town, 

situated  27  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Bremen,  on  the  navigable  Hunte 

and  the  Hunte-Ems  canal.    Pop.  (1905),  including  the  suburbs, 

28,565.    The  inner  or  old  town,  with  its  somewhat  narrow 

streets,  is  surrounded  by  avenues  laid  out  on  the  dte  of  the 

former  ramparts,  beyond  which  are  the  villas,  promenades 

and  gardens  of  the  modem  quarters.    Oldenburg  has  almost 

nothing  to  show  in  the  shape  of  interesting  old  buildings.    The 

*  To  this  branch  belonged  Adolphus  Frederick,  son  of  Christian 
Augustus  bishop  of  LQt)cck  (d.  1726),  who  in  1751  t)ccan)e  king  of 
Sweden. 

Another  branch  of  the  Oldenburg  family,  descended  from  John, 
son  of  Christian  III.  of  Denmark,  is  that  of  Holstcin-Sondcrbui^. 
This  was  subdivided  into  the  lines  of  Sionderburg-Augustenbur^  and 
Sonderburg-GlQcksburg.  Prince  Christian,  who  married  Pnncess 
Helena  of  Great  Britam.  belongs  to  the  former  of  them.  To  the 
latter  belong  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Greece  and  Norway. 
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Evaag&al  LambertHdrdie,  tlKnigb  dating  from  the  13th  century, 
kas  been  so  transfonned  in  the  last  century  (1874-1386)  as  to 
siK>w  no  trace  of  its  antiquity.  The  palaces  of  the  giand-duke. 
and  the  okl  town-hall  are  Renaissance  buildings  of  the  17  th  and 
x8th  centuries.  Among  the  other  prominent  buildings — all 
modem — ^are  the  palace  of  the  heir  apparent,  the  new  town^ 
hall,  the  theatre,  the  law-courts,  the  gymnasium,  the  com- 
mercial school,  the  three  hospitals  and  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
church.  The  grand-ducal  picture  gallery  in  the  Augusteum 
includa  woriis  by  Veronese,  Velasquez,  Murillo  and  Rubens, 
and  there  are  collections  of  modern  paintings  and  sculptures 
in  the  two  palaces.  The  public  library  contains  i  xo,ooo  volumes 
and  the  duke's  private  library  55,000.  There  is  also  a  large 
natural  history  museum  and  a  museum  with  a  collection  of 
antiquities.  The  industries  of  Oldenburg,  which  are  of  no 
great  importance,  include  iron-founding,  spinning  and  the 
making  of  glass,  tobacco,  gloves,  soap  and  leather.  A  consider- 
able trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  and  the  horse  fairs  are  largely 
frequented.  According  to  popular  tradition  Oldenburg  was 
founded  by  Walbert,  grandson  of  the  Saxon  hero,  Widukind, 
and  was  named  after  his  wife  Altburga,  but  the  first  historical 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  a  document  of  xxo8.  It.  was  fortified 
in  1x55,  and  received  a  municipal  charter  in  1345.  The  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  town  is  merged  in  that  of  the  grand- 

duchy. 

See  Sello,  HUtmiuhe  Wanderung  durck  die  Stadt  Otdenburg  (Olden- 
burg. 1896);  and  AU-Oidenhurg  (Oldenburg.  1903};  and  Kohl, 
Die  ABmtndi  der  Sadt  Oldenburg  (Oldenburg,  1903). 

OLDFIELD,  ANNS  (1683-X730),  English  actress,  was  bom 

m  London,  the  daughter  of  a  soldier.    She  worked  for  a  time 

as  appcentioe  to  a  semptress,    until   she   attracted    George 

Farquhar's  attention  by  reciting  some  lines  from  a  play  in  his 

hearing.     She  thereupon  obtained  an  engagement  at  Drary 

Lane,  where  her  beauty  rather  than  her  ability  slowly  brought 

her  into  favour,  and  it  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that  she 

was  generally  ackxiowledgcd  as  the  best  actress  of  her  time. 

In  polite  comedy,  especially,  she  was  unrivalled,  and  even  the 

usually  grod^ng  Cibber  acknowledged  that  she  had  as  much  as 

be  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  Careless    Husband  (1704),  in 

which  she  created  the  part  of  Lady  Modish,  reluctantly  given 

her  because  Mrs  Verbraggcn  was  ill.    In  tragedy,  too,  ^e  won 

laurels,  and  the  list  of  her  parts,  many  of  them  original,  is  a 

long  and  varied  one.    She  was  the  theatrical  idol  of  her  day. 

Her  exquisite  acting  and  lady-like  carriage  were  the  delight 

of  her  contemporaries,  and  her  beauty  and  generosity  found 

innnnvrable  eulogists,  as  well  as  sneering  detractors.   Alexander 

Pope,  in  his  Sober  Advice  from  Horace,  wrote  of  her— 

"  Engaging  Oldfield,  who,  with  grace  and  ease. 
Could  jom  the  arts  to  ruin  and  to  please." 

It  was  to  her  that  the  satirist  alluded  as  the  lady  who  detested 

bcang  buried  in  woollen,  who  said  to  herihaid — 

"  No.  kt  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  linu»  and  shade  my  lifeless  face; 
One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one's  dead. 
And— Betty— give  this  cheek  a  little  red." 

She  was  but  forty-seven  when  she  died  on  the  33rd  of  October 
1730,  leaving  all  the  court  aiui  half  the  town  in  tears. 

She  divided  her  property,  for  that  time  a  large  one,  between 
her  nattiral  sons,  the  first  by  Arthur  Mainwaring  (1668-X7X2) — 
who  had  left  her  and  his  son  half  his  fortune  on  his  death — 
and  the  second  by  Lieut.-Gencral  Charles  Churchill  (d.  1745). 
Mrs  Oldfitdd  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  beneath  the 
momixnent  to  Congreve,  but  when  Churchill  applied  for  per- 
otssioa  to  erect  a  monument  there  to  her  memory  the  dean  of 
Westminster  refused  it. 

OfJ>  forge;  a  borough  of  Lackawanna  comity,  Pennsylvania, 
U.Sj\.,  on  the  Lackawanna  river,  about  6  m.  S.W.  of  Scranton. 
Popi.  (X900)  5630  (3494  foreign-bom,  principally  Italians);  (1910) 
11,524.  It  h  served  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
and  the  Lehigli  Vallqr  railways.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  town-hall  and  the  hig^  school.  The  borough  is  situated 
in  the  anthracite  coal  region,  and  the  mining  of  coal  is  the 
industry,  though  there  are  also  various  manufactures. 


Old  Forge  was  settled  in  1830  and  incorporated  as  a  borough 
in  1899. 

OLDHAM,  JOHN  (X653-1683),  English  saUrist,  son  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  at  Shipton  Moyne,  near  Telbury, 
Gloucestershire,  on  the  9th  of  August  X653.  He  graduated 
from  St  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1674,  and  was  for  three  years 
an  usher  in  a  school  at  Croydon.  Some  of  his  verses  attracted 
the.  attention  of  the  town,  and  the  earl  of  Rochester,  with  Sir 
Charles  Scdley  and  other  wits,  came  down  to  see  him.  The 
visit  did  not  aJTcct  his  career  apparently,  for  he  stayed  at  Croy- 
don tmtil  x68x,  when  he  became  tutor  to  the  grandsons  of  Sir 
Edward  Thurland,  near  Rcigate.  Meanwhile  he  had  tried,  he 
says,  to  conquer  his  inclination  for  the  unprofitable  trade  of 
poetry,  but  in  the  panic  caused  by  the  revelations  of  Titus 
Oates,  he  found  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  gift  for 
rough  satire.  Comeths  Ghost  was  published  as  a  broadside  in 
X679,  but  the  other  Satires  on  the  Jesuits^  although  written  at 
the  same  time,  were  not  printed  until  x68i.  The  success  of  these 
dramatic  and  unsparing  invectives  apparently  gave  Oldham 
hope  that  he  might  become  independent  of  teaching.  But  his 
undoubted  services  to  the  Country  Party  brought  no  reward 
from  its  leaders.  He  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Hickes,  and  was  eventually  glad  to  accept  the  patronage  of 
WiUiam  Pierrepont,  earl  of  Kingston,  whose  kindly  offer  of  a 
chaplaincy  he  had  refused  earlier.  He  died  at  Holme-Picrre- 
point,  near  Nottingham,  on  the  9th  of  December  1683, 
of  smallpox. 

Oldham  took  Juvetial  for  his  model,  and  in  breadth  of  treat- 
ment and  power  of  invective  surpassed  his  English  predecessors. 
He  was  original  in  the  dramatic  setting  provided  for  his  satires. 
Thomas  Garnet,  who  suffered  for  supposed  implication  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  rose  from  the  dead  to  encourage  the  Jesuits 
in  the  first  satire,  and  in  the  third  Ignatius  Loyola  is  represented 
as  dictating  hi^  wishes  to  his  disdples  from  his  death-bed.  Old- 
ham wrote  other  satires,  notably  one  "  addressed  to  a  friend 
about  to  leave  the  university,"  which  contains  a  well-known 
description  of  the  state  of  slavery  of  thq  private  chaplain,  and 
another  "  dissuading  from  poetry,"  describing  the  ingratitude 
shown  to  Edmund  Spenser,  whose  ghost  is  the  speaker,  to 
Samuel  Butler  and  to  Abraham  Cowley.  Oldham's  verse  is 
mgged,  and  his  rhymes  often  defective,  but  he  met  with  a 
generous  appreciation  from  Dryden,  whose  own  satiric  bent 
was  perhaps  influenced  by  bis  efforts.  He  says  ("  To  the  Memory 
of  Mr  Oldham,"  Works,  ed.  Scott,  voL  xi.  p.  99). — 

"  For  sure  our  souls  were  near  allied,  and  thine 
Cast  in  the  same  poetic  mould  with  mine." 

The  real  wit  and  rigour  of  Oldham's  satirical  poetry  are  un- 
deniable, while  its  faults — ^its  frenzied  extravagance  and  lack 
of  metrical  polish — ^might,  as  Dryden  suggests,  have  been  cured 
with  time,  for  Oldham  was*  only  thirty  when  he  died. 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  The  Compositions  in  Prou  and 
Veru  of  Mr  John  Oldham  .  .  .  (1770),  with  memoir  and  explanatory 
notes  by  Edmrard  Thompson. 

OLDHAM,  THOMAS  (i8x6-x878)  British  geologist,  was  bom 
in  Dublin  on  the  4th  of  May  x8x6.  He  was  educated  there  at 
Trinity  College,  graduating  H.A.  in  1836,  and  afterwards  studied 
engineering  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  gained  a  good  knowledge 
of  geology  and  mineralogy  under  Jameson.  On  his  retum  to 
Ireland  in  1839  he  became  chief  assistant  to  Captain  (afterwards 
Major  General)  Portlock,  who  conducted  the  geological  depart- 
ment of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  he  rendered  much  help  in 
the  field  and  office  in  the  preparation  of  the  Report  on  the  Geology 
of  Londonderry,  b'c,  (1843).  Subsequently  he  served  under 
Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Henry)  James,  the  first  local  director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  IreUnd,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1846. 
Meanwhile  in  1845  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Geology  in 
the  university  of  Dublin.  In  X848  he  was  elected  F.R.S.  In 
X849  he  discovered  in  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Bray  Head  the 
problematical  fossil  named  Oldhamia.  In  1850  he  was  selected 
to  take  charge  of  the  Geok>gical  Survey  of  India,  which  he 
organized,  and  in  due  course  he  established  the  Memoirs,  the 
Palaeontologia  Indita  and  the  Records,  to  which  he  contributed 
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many  important  articles.  In  1864  he  published  an  elaborate 
report  On  the  Coal  Raourcet  of  India.  He  retired  in  1876,  and 
died  at  Rugby  on  the  i7lh  of  July  1878. 

OLDHAM,  a  linunidpal  county  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
Lancashire,  England,  7  m.  N.E.  of  Manchester,  on  the  London  & 
North-Wcstcm,  Great  Central  and  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire 
railways  and  the  Oldham  canal.  Pop.  (1891)  131,463;  (1901) 
137,346.  The  principal  railway  station  is  called  Mumps,  but 
there  are  several  others.  The  town  lies  high,  near  the  source  of 
the  small  river  Mcdlock.  Its  growth  as  a  manufacturing  centre 
gives  it  a  wholly  modem  appearance.  Among  several  handsome 
churches  the  oldest  dates  only  from  the  later  x8th  century. 
The  principal  buildings  and  institutions  include  the  town-hall, 
with  tetrastyle  portico  copied  from  the  Ionic  temple  of  Ceres 
near  Athens,  the  reference  library,  art  gallery  and  museum, 
the  Union  Street  baths,  commemorating  Sir  Robert  Peel  the 
statesman,  and  the  county  court.  Of  educational  establishments 
the  chief  are  the  Lyceum,  a  building  in  Italian  style,  containing 
schools  of  art  and  science,  and  including  an  observatory;  the 
largely-endowed  blue-coat  school  founded  in  1808  by  Thomas 
Henshaw,  a  wealthy  manufacturer  of  hats;  the  Hulme  grammar 
school  (1895),  and  municipal  technical  schools.  The  Alexandra 
Park,  opened  in  1865,  was  laid  out  by  operatives  who  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  owing  to  the  cotton  famine  in  the 
years  previous  to  that  date.  The  site  b  picturesquely  undulating 
and  terraced.  Oldham  is  one  of  the  most  important  centres 
of  the  cotton  manufactures,  the  consumption  of  cotton  being 
about  one-fifth  of  the  total  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  factories  numbering  some  230,  and  the  q)indlcs  over  13 
millions,  while  some  35,000  operatives  are  employed.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  fustians,  velvets,  cords,  shirtings, 
sheetings  and  nankeens.  There  are  also  large  foundries  and 
mill  and  cotton  machinery  works;  and  works  for  the  construction 
of  gas-meters  and  sewing-machines;  while  all  these  industries 
arc  assisted  by  the  immediate  presence  of  collieries.  There  are 
extensive  markets  and  numerous  fairs  are  held.  Oldham  was 
incorporated  in  1849,  and  became  a  county  borough  in  x888. 
The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  xa  aldermen  and  36 
councillors.  The  parliamentary  borough  has  returned  two 
members  since  1832.  Area  of  municipal  borough,  4736  acres. 

A  Roman  road,  of  which  some  traces  are  still  left,  passes 
through  the  site  of  the  township,  but  it  docs  not  app«ir  to  have 
been  a  Roman  station.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday;  but 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Alwardus  de  Aldholme  is  referred  to  as 
holding  land  in  Vemet  (Wemeth).  A  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  this  Alwardus  conveyed  Wemeth  Hall  and  its  manor  to  the 
Cudworths,  a  branch  of  the  Yorkshire  family,  with  whom  it 
remained  till  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century.  From  the 
Oldhams  was  descended  Hugh  Oldham,  who  died  bishop  of  Exeter 
in  1519.  From  entries  in  Uie  church  registers  it  would  appear 
that  linens  were  manufactured  in  Oldham  as  early  as  1630. 
Watermills  were  introduced  in  1770,  and  with  the  adoption  of 
Arkwright's  inventions  the  cotton  industry  grew  with  great 
rapidity. 

OLD  MAID,  a  game  of  cards.  Any  number  may  play,  and  the 
full  pack  is  used,  the  Queen  of  Hearts  being  removed.  The 
cards  are  dealt  out  one  by  one  until  exhausted,  and  each  player 
then  sorts  his  hand  and  discards  the  pairs.  The  dealer  then 
offers  his  hand,  spread  out  face  downwards  to  the  next  player, 
who  draws  a  card,  which,  if  it  completes  a  pair,  is  discarded, 
but  otherwise  remains  in  the  hand.  The  process  continues  from 
player  to  player,  until  all  the  cards  have  been  paired  and  dis- 
carded excepting  the  odd  queen,  the  holder  of  which  is  the  "  Old 
Maid." 

OLDMIXON,  JOHN  (X673-X742),  English  historian,  was  a  son 
of  John  Oldmixon  of  Oldmixon,  near  Bridgwater.  His  first 
writings  were  poems  and  dramas,  among  them  being  Amores 
Brilannici;  Epistles  historical  and  gallant  (1703);  and  a  tragedy. 
The  Governor  of  Cyprus.  His  earliest  historical  work  was 
The  British  Empire  in  America  (1708  and  again  1741),  which 
was  followed  by  The  Secret  History  of  Europe  (1711-1715);  by 
Arcana  Callica,  or  the  Secret  History  0/  Fratue  for  the  last  Century 


(17 14);  and  by  other  smaller  writin)ss.  More  important,  how- 
ever, although  of  a  very  partisan  character,  are  Oldmixon'a 
works  on  English  history.  His  Critical  history  of  En^and  ( 1 7  24- 
1726)  contains  attacks  on  Clarendon  and  a  defence  of  Bishop 
Burnet,  and  its  pubUcation  led  to  a  controversy  between  Dr 
Zachary  Grey  (1688-1766)  and  the  author,  who  replied  to  Grey 
in  his  Clarendon  and  Whitloch  compared  (1727).  On  the  same 
lines  he  wrote  his  History  of  England  during  the  Reiins  of  the  Royal 
House  of  Stuart  ( 1 730).  Herein  he  charged  Bishop  Atterbury  and 
other  of  Clarendon's  editors  with  tampering  with  the  text  of  the 
History,  From  his  exile  Atterbury  replied  to  this  charge  in  a 
Vindication^  and  although  Oldmixon  continued  the  controversy 
it  is  practically  certain  that  he  was  in  the  wrong.  He  completed 
a  continuous  history  of  England  by  writing  the  History  of  En^and 
during  the  Reigns  of  WiUiam  and  Af  ary,  A  nne  and  George  /.  ( x  73  s) ; 
and  the  History  of  England  during  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI. t  Mary  and  Elizabeth  (1739).  Among  his  other 
writings  are.  Memoirs  of  North  Britain  (17x5),  Esny  on  Criticism 
(i  728)  and  Memoirs  of  the  Press  1710-1740  (i  742),  which  was  only 
published  after  his  death.  Oldmixon  had  much  to  do  with 
editing  two  periodicals.  The  Muses  Mercury  and  The  Medley, 
and  he  often  complained  that  his  services  were  overlooked  by 
the  government.   He  died  on  the  9th  of  July  1742. 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  a  summer  and  -winter  resort,  in 
Elizabeth  City  county,  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  at  the  southern  end 
of  a  narrow,  sandy  peninsula  projecting  into  Hampton  Roads 
(at  the  mouth  of  the  James  river),  about  X2  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
Norfolk.  It  is  served  directly  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railway, 
and  indirectly  by  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk  (Penn- 
sylvania System),  passengers  and  freight  being  carried  by 
steamer  from  the  terminus  at  Cape  Charles;  by  steamboat  lines 
connecting  with  the  principal  cities  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  with  cities  along  the  James  river;  by  ferry,  connecting  with 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth;  and  by  doctric  railway  C3  m.)  to 
Hampton  and  (12  m.)  to  Newport  News.  There  is  a  U.S.  garrison 
at  Fort  Monroe,  one  of  the  most  important  fortifications  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  Old  Point  Comfort  is 
included  in  the  reservation  of  Fort  Monroe.  The  fort  lies  within 
the  tract  of  252  acres  ceded,  for  coast  defence  purposes,  to  the 
Federal  government  by  the  state  of  Virginia  m  1821,  the  survey 
for  the  original  fortifications  having  been  made  in  x8i8,  and  the 
building  begun  in  18x9.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  President 
Monroe  and  was  first  regularly  garrisoned  in  1823;  in  X824  the 
Artillery  School  of  Practice  (now  called  the  UAited  States 
Coast  Artillery  School)  was  esublished  to  provide  commissioned 
oflliccrs  of  the  Coast  Artillery  with  instruction  in  professional 
work  and  to  give  technical  instraction  to  the  non-commissioned 
staff.  During  the  Civil  War  the  fort  was  the  rendezvous  for 
several  military  expeditions,  notably  those  of  General  Benjamin 
F.  Butler  to  Hatieras  Inlet,  in  1861 ;  of  General  A.  E.  Bumside, 
to  North  Carolina,  in  1862;  and  of  (ieneral  A.  H.  Terry,  against 
Fort  Fisher,  in  1865;  within  sight  of  its  parapets  was  fought  the 
famous  duel  between  the  "  Monitor  "  and  the  *'  Merrimac  " 
(March  9,  1862).  Jefferson  Davis  was  a  prisoner  here  for  tuto 
years,  from  the  22nd  of  May  x86s,and  Clement  Claiborne  Clay 
(1819-1882),  a  prominent  Confederate,  from  the  same  date  until 
April  k866.  Between  Fort  Monroe  and  Sewell's  Point  is  Fort 
Wool,  almost  covering  a  small  island  called  Rip  Raps.  The 
expedition  which  settled  Jamestown  rounded  this  peninsula 
(April  26, 1607),  opened  its  sealed  instructions  here,  and  named 
the  peninsula  Poynt  Comfort,  in  recognition  of  the  sheltered 
harbour.  (The  *'  Old  "  was  added  subsequently  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  Point  Comfort  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  York 
river  on  Chesapeake  Bay).  On  the  site  of  the  present  fortifica- 
tion a  fort  was  erected  by  the  whites  as  early  as  163a 

OLD  TOWN,  a  city  of  Penobscot  county,  Maine,  U.S.A.,  oa 
the  Penobscot  river,  about  12  m.  N.£.of  Bangor.  Pop.  (1890) 
5312;  (1900)  5763  (1247  foreign-bom):  (i9»o)  6317.  It  is 
served  by  the  Maine  Central  and  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook 
railways,  and  by  an  electric  line  connecting  with  Bangor.  The 
city  proper  is  on  an  island  (Marsh,  or  Old  Town  Island),  but 
considerable  territory  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  is  included 
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■Uk  0*  nuntdpil  Dnilu.  The  miniifulurc  o(  lumlKr  ii 
ilc^nndptl  induiiry  ol  ibc  dly  On  Indian  bland  (oppnilte 
Ike  dlr)  H  the  principal  lettlcaifnt  of  Ihe  renabicst  Indius, 
u  Atuli  tribe,  DOW  mtdl  of  the  lUte.  The  ibbt  Louii 
ffait  tliiiTy  wu  KBI  hett  Irom  Quebec  iboul  i6S;  and  buiJt 
1  chiuch  in  i6AS-E&Sg^  in  1705  Lhe  million  passed  under  the 

muB  10  hive  been  John  Uinh,  who  came  about  1774.  and  who 
bo'iEhl  Lhe  tiUnd  now  luwwn  as  Manh  Island.    Fiom  iSoA  10 

ilio,  when  it  was  incoTporaied  ai  a  icparatc  lownihip.  Old 
Tcna  SIS  a  pait  of  Onno.  In  i^i  II  wu  chaneicd  ai  a  city. 
Oat  of  lhe  oldett  lailwayi  in  lhe  United  Suio,  and  the  £i«  in 
MiiM,  wai  completed  (o  Old  Town  Irom  Bangor  in  1836. 

OLDTI.  WILUAM  (i«Q6-i76t),  English  antiquaiy  and  biblio- 
tnplKr,  natural  son  ol  Dr  William  Oidys,  chanceUoi  of  Lincoln, 
■19  barn  on  lhe  uih  of  July  1696,  probably  ill  London.  Hia 
[ulia  had  alio  held  the  oAin  ol  advocate  o(  the  admiralty,  but 
liBI  it  b  1A93  becaoK  be  would  not  prosecute  as  traitors  and 
pirales  the  sailoit  who  had  served  a^init  England  under 
juH  II.  William  Oldyi.  the  youngtr,  lost  part  ol  hb  unall 
piliiinoiiy  In  tike  South  Sea  Bubble,  and  in  1714  went  to  Yotk- 
iliiie,  ipenduig  the  greater  part  oi  tbe  nal  lii  yean  at  tbe 
pra  o(  tbe  eari  of  ftlalion.  On  bit  return  10  London  he  found 
ihii  bh  iandlonl  bad  dispcaed  of  tbe  books  and  papers  lelt 
in  his  charge.  Among  th^  was  an  annotated  copy  of  Gemrd 
Langbaine's  DrantalUk  PocU.  The  book  came  into  the  hands  of 
Tkomal  Coielei  (1689-1747),  and  nibsequenlly  into  Tbeophilul 
CUibcr's  poaession,  and  funiiihed  lhe  baus  of  the  LiPCt  cf 
ac/>t<ai(i75})  publtsbed  with  Cibbei'sniine  on  the  title  page, 
Ibough  mos)  of  il  waswrillcn  by  Kobett  Shida.  In  1731  Oldys 
xU  his  collections  In  Edwatd  Harley,  lerond  earl  of  Oiford, 
•bo  appointed  bim  his  literary  lecretary  in  1 738.  Three  yeais 
titer  his  palim  died,  and  from  that  lime  he  worked  for  the 
hOdlucllcis.  Hia  hibtls  were  irregular,  and  In  I75r  hia  debts 
drove  him  to-  tbe  Fleet  prison.  Alter  two  years'  intprisonrcient 
lie  vas  rdeasecj  through  the  klndruB  of  friends  who  paid  hia 
dcbli.  and  in  April  i;;;  he  was  appointed  Nonoy  king-at-aimi 
br  lhe  duke  of  Norfolk.    Ife  died  on  the  ijlb  of  April  1761. 

Oldyi'ichief  woria  are:  TVirilii*  tftfUBM,  a  revie  ee 

U,a,(,j44-17461,.™llminnn(.™-r.,nd  ,r. 

-. il  of  OjJwd'i  library. 

■-• — ™i'T47-i7*>)l«nediiiono(RakiBh' 
/(  nj  iheauthnr  (irjfi);  Uf'  nl  Chat 


,1  ZjViiI  the aut^  (irjfi);  lAH^'Ciie. 

..  John  tbwkiiu'i  edilwn  (>;«o)  </tl>e  C<nitUBt  AniU 

Oldyt  bcpD  to  atinoUte  anolhcr  Langbaine  to  rrplace  he 

Olilyi  on  varioua  hibliograpiUal  wbjccti.  ii  prctcrved  b  .in 

OLSUf,  a  dly  of  Cattaiaugui  county,  !n  loutli-watem  Ne* 
Vstt,  MS,A.,  on  Olcan  Creek  and  the  N.  aide  ol  the  Allegheny 
liver,  JO  m.  S.E.  nl  Buftalo.  Pop.  (iSSo),  303*:  (1S90I,  73!*: 
(ijool,  9461,  of  whom  IJ14  were  loreign-bom  and  ill  were 
tfgrocsi  (iQio  census),  14.743.  The  city  Is  Mived  by  the 
Cnc.  Lhe  Piitsbuig,  Shawmut  &  TfonhcTn,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
niliiiys  (lhe  last  has  tatse  car  ^lopi  here);  and  is  connected 
wiib  Bndlortl,  Pa.,  AlicgMiy,  Pa.,  Salamanca,  NY.,  Little 
Villey,  N.Y.,  and  BoUvar,  N,Y.,  by  electric  lines.  Olcan  is 
■imcd  in  ■  level  valley  1440  iL  above  xa-lcveL  The  lur- 
muiding  country  is  rich  in  03  and  natural  gas.  Six  miles  fmm 
CHon  and  looe  fL  above  the  sea-level  i>  Rock  City,  a  gnnip  of 
iancBe,  strangely  i^ulai,  (OD^merale  rock)  (some  ol  them 
pun  white)  covering  about  40  acres.  Tliey  are  remnants  of 
s  bed  of  Upper  Devonian  Congknnerale,  which  broke  along 
[he  joint  planes,  leaving  a  group  of  huge  blocka.  la  the  city 
are  a  public  libraryi  a  geneial  hofpilal  and  a  slate  armoury; 
aad  41  Allegany  {pop.  igio,  i:S»).  about  3  m  W  of  Clean,  il 
St  Bonaventarc's  CoQc^  (iBjq;  Roman  Catholic).  Olean'9 
factory  product  was  valued  at  14,677,477  in  190;;  the  dly  is 
Ike  lenninus  of  an  Ohio  pipe  lint,  and  of  a  seaboard  pipe  line 
fn  pelrDletun;  and  among  iU  Industries  are  oil-refining  and 
the  rEfming  of  wood  alcohol,  tanning,  currying,  pnd  finishing 
IcUhtT;  tad  the  monulactun  of  flour,  gloss  (nicst)y  bottles), 


lumber,  &e.     The  vicinity  was  settled  Ig  1804,  and  this  wu 

the  Gist  township  organised  (180S).  being  then  cociLcniivc  with 
the  county.  Olcan  Creek  was  called  Ischue  (or  iKhui);  then 
Olean  wu  suggested,  possibly  in  reference  to  the  oil-spnngs  in 
the  vicinity.  The  village  was  oflicuilly  called  Hanriiion  (or  a 
time,  but  Olcan  was  the  name  giveri  to  Lhe  poit-ofiice  in  1817, 
and  Olean  Point  was  the  popular  local  name.  In  1909  levcral 
suburbs,  including  the  village  of  North  Olean  (pop.  in  1(105, 
171S1),  were  annexed  to  Olcan,  consideiably  incnajing  iLi  area 

SeeAuwiy^'cuiEinaiuCfwUy,  n>  firjt  (Philadelphia.  1879). 

OLEAHDEB.  the  common  name  lor  lhe  ibrub  known  to 
boiaaiitiasA'eriiiMO'Hii^.  IiiianativeoIiheMediieiiancan 
and  Levinl,  and  is  chatiacriicd  by  its  tall  shrubby  habit  and 
ita  thick  lance-shaped  oppoiite  leaves,  which  eiude  a  milky 
juice  when  punctured.  The  floweii  are  home  in  tciminal 
cluileti,  and  aie  like  those  of  the  common  periwinkle  (Kiws), but 
are  of  a  rou  colout,  tnrely  while,  and  the  throat  or  upper  edge 
of  tbe  tube  of  the  corolla  is  occupied  by  outgrowths  in  thft 
lorm  of  lobed  and  fringed  pcial-like  acalea.  The  hairy  anthers 
adhere  to  the  thickened  nigma.  The  (mil  or  iced-vesscl  comitia 
of  Iwo  king  pods,  which,  bunting  along  one  edge,  liberate  a 
numberof  seeds,  each  olwhich  has  a  tultol  silky  bain  like  thisLk 

Tbe  genus  bciongs  to 


corded   by   Lindley  of  ■ 
children     poisoned     by 
the  flowers.    The  same 


nthecnurseofthePcnin- 

lular  War  some  French 

Dldiers  died  in  conie- 

]uence    ol     empkiying  Ntriuml 

Jteweis      mode     from 

lesbiy-ml  twigs  of  oleander  for  roasting  1 

'kododndrtm,  tKritm  and  rkodcdapAnt,  and 
roniidcied  serviceable  as  a  remedy  againit 


which,  however,  had  rather  the  appearance  of  a  willow  herb 
(£^i^Aihiii).  The  oleander  has  long  been  culLivaied  in  green- 
houses  in  England,  being,  as  Gerard  lays.  "  a  small  shrub  of  a 
gallant  lhewe";numerousvarietiei,  differing  in  the  colour  ol  their 

OLBAn'Ett,   known   botanically  as    Elaeatn^  liorUttiit,  a 
handsome  deddwus  tree,  15  to  so  II.  high,  growing  in  the 


re  or  less  spiny;  the  nattow  leaves  have  a  hoary  look 
le  presence  of  a  dense  covering  of  star-shaped  hairsj 
ill  fragrant  ydlow  Howeis,  which  ate  borne  in  lhe  sails 
raves,  are  scaly  on  the  outside.    The  genus  contains  other 
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OLEFINE,  ID  OTSi 
optn  chain  hydrocii 
piin  o(  caiboD  iton 
tlcfiattt  (from  oU/itr, 
Clhylenc.  ihe  linE  mi 
J.R.Dcimac.Facli' 
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c  chEiniitiy,  tfac  seneric  nai 
ID3  hivtog  only  linjly  ud  di 
,    The  word  i»  derived  ftom 


:  carbon  atoms  have  the  senenl  lormula  (C.Ht, 
1,  contaiDiDg  two  doubly-linked  pairi,  have  thi 
la  C.Hv-i  and  are  consequenlly  iaomeric  wilh  lh< 


9  fi  derived  Iroi 
ISn  leries  by  ren 
1  by  the  lyllable  ' 

ie  higher  ole6nei 


:il  [be  third 
re  foul 


of  any  particula 

member  of  Ihe 

member  of  the 

final  lyllable '■- 

at,"  and  replac 

membH  ol  the 

(■  the  t 


whicbii 


althouftb 


a  thala,  in  tlluminaling  gai.  and 
products  farmed  by  distilling  parafiin  under  preu' 
Thorpe  and  J.  Young,  jliiii.,  1833,  165,  p.  i).  Z 
may  be  Ryntheticaliy  prepared  by  eliminating  watc 
alcoholi  of  Ihe  genera]  formula  C.H>»,  'OK,  usin) 
■dd  or  line  chloride  generally  as  Ihe  dehydraling  agen 
phosphorus  penloiide,  )yrupy  photphorir  acid  and 
oialic  acid  may  fiequenily  be  lubsiituied.  In  tbis 
preparuLion  it  is  found  thai  the  secondary  alcohols  decompose 
more  readily  that  (he  primary  aJcoholi  of  the  scries,  and  when 
Bulphunc  add  ia  used,  two  pbasci  are  present  in  the  reaction, 
the  first  being  Ihe  building  up  of  an  intermediate  sulphuric  add 
ester,  which  then  decomposes  mto  rulphuric  acid  and  hydro- 
carbon: CH^H->CiH.-HSa-»CiH,-t-H^O,.  A>  an  aller- 
naiive  10  the  above  metbod,  V.  Ipaticw  {Ba.,  1901,  34.  p.  J96 
et  seq.)  has  shown  that  Ibe  alcohols  break  up  into  eibylenei  and 
water  when  their  vapour   il  paned   through  a  healed   tube 

guhr,  &c.  [see  also  J.  B.  SendcFcn*,  Comfta  ttadia,  19a;,  144, 
pp.  381,  1109). 

They  may  alio  be  prepared 
Irani  ihe  illcyl  halides  by  he  I 

liihjrie  at  210*  C.  (A.  ElttI 

the'^umis  Blulion  of  nilrih  '. 

Bo..  i8;6. 9.  p.  S«l.  C.H,Nt 
elcctrulydi  o(  Ihe  llliali  ullg 

CH.CHBl^yCH.JCOiH  •! 

in  WHO  <[.  Mai,  Bir..  iUif.  1  i 

Btr..  IMJ.  lip.  3018)! 
CBHi.-CHrCHr0H-»CuHBCH,CH,O-Cp-R^_ 

from  tertiary  alcohols  by  the  -...w..  — -, —  — 

preKoce  ol  ■  iniall  quanllly  of  Mlphuric  acid  (L.  Henry.  Ccmpla 
nudia,  lOOT.  144.  p.  ssi): 
(CH,),ClOH)CHtCH.),^(CHJ,C«CCH,),+CH,<:[CH.)^H^ 

from  uiisnurated  alcohob  by  Ibe  ac 
pounds  (E.  Chablay.  CtmpUi  mdmi     _ 
JCH,£HCIWH-h2NHrNa-CH,:CHC 


i.+CH,:CH.CHrf)N» 

+N.0H+2NH.: 
,  .Kaliof  [hem  with  alkvl 
ne:C,Hu-l-2CH>l-ZHI  + 
alkyls  upon  the  balosen 


L  Maiihe  ICIum.Zril.,  19C6.30.  p.  37)  hai  ihowa  that  on  passing 
monahaWn  derivatives  o(  Ibe  paraflinn  Itirough  ■tbutubc 
laining  [educed  nickel,  copper  or  cotalt  al  250*  C,  ofcfincs  are 
duced,  irveiber  with  the  balogcu  acids,  and  recombin^Eioii 
ireveotedlnr  pahing  the  eases  throuBh  ■  lolulion  o(  potash. 
■  reaction  pro&bly  nromdi  lhu>:  AfCli-fC,K,„,CI-»HCH- 
M.C.H«,CI-»MCi;-hC.H„  hi™  Ilie  haloid  *"j'^'j™j_j^^^^^ 


it  f^ysical  properties,  tl 


Ti  C 11  upwards  of.solidi.     The  1 


rtiet,  however,  they  difft 
As  unsaEunled  compounds 
'nt  atoms.  Hydrogen  is  al 
■      ■  ofp' 


very  markedly 
bey  can  combine 
srbcd  readily  at 

(chlorine  and  bromine) 
combine  directly  with  [hem,  giving  dihilogen  subsliluted  con- 
pounds^  the  halogen  halidei  to  form  monohalogen  derivativei 
(hydriodic  acid  react*  most  Jtadilj',  hydrochloric  acid,  least); 

in  such  a  manner  thai  ibe  halogen  atom  unites  JtscU  10  the 

atoms  (W.  Uarkownikow,  A«h.,  1870, 153,  p.  156). 
They  combine  with  hypochloroui  icid  to  form  chlorbydrim; 

water.  Ihc  alcobcd  Irom  which  the  olcfine  wis  in  ihelini  place  derived 
is  regcneraled.  The  oiidcs  of  nitrocen  convcn  ihcm  inio  Diir«iiei 
and  nitiDsiles  (O.  Wsllach.  Ano.,  il>8T.i4i.  P-  iBS.&c.:  I.  Sahmidi 
Bcr.,  1001.  u.  pp.  3313  el  acq.).  They  alio  combine  wilh  litroiyl 
bromide  andchldnde.  and  wilh  many  loeullic  haMd  sails  (plalinua 
btchloridt.  iridium  chloride),  with  mcieury  lalli  («  K.  A.  Hofmaaa 
and  J.  Sand,  Ar.,  1900,  u,  pp.  13*0  et  leq.).  and  Ihoie  with  m 
Icniory  carbon  atom  yielddoublc  saf»  with  line  chkxlde.  Dilute 
potassium  permanBanate  oiidlss  ibe  olefinei  10  glycols  (C.  Wagner. 
Ba.,  ises,  11,  p.  3399).  With  oiane  they  form  onnides  (C.  Harriei. 
Brr..  1904.  37,  p.  839].  Tne  higher  members  of  Ihe  scries  rudily 
polymcruciDlhepresnKeof  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  line  chloride,  &C; 

For  the  firsi  member   ' "'         '  "^ "  ~"^ 

ytubylciu,  CiH.,  m 
trimeijiylene  through  a 

CH.-CH:CH'CH,;anil 

is  a  readily  condcnrilil 
»afj(«(.  CH.'CH:CH 


payi.  ihtm.  Sue.  ait,  p 


iiid  17»-. 

ICH.I^CHi'oii; 

CH,.CH:CH-C,H.! 


-.,..■.       _..,,.„ —      metbyl-eihvl-elKyiene, 

ilCiCHi;  and  irimethyl  ethylene,  (CH.)iC:CK(CH,)- 

.   -'-■----■- i,™l,„ownare»riitnM.Ci.H, 

ol  Chinese  wajtand  is  a  panKi 


IS  obuined  by  Ihe  d 


lylene,  (CH.),C:CH(CH,)- 
kiwwn  are  (ciHrw.  CkH  h. 

.JlincscwaaandisaparaKn- 

S7*  C.  and  nrim.  CiJIiriP).  which  ii 
oorainca  oy  me  uiKiiiaiion  of  bces*,waL  It  mellsalAl  C.  (B.  J, 
Brodie,  Ann..  1648, 67.  P-  Jio;  1849,  71.  p.  IJft). 

OLEQ  l?-9ii),  prince  of  Kiev, sacteeded  Rurik.as  being  Ihe 
eldest  member  bf  the  ducal  family,  in  the  principality  ol  Great 
Novgorod,  ibe  first  Russian  mclropoUi.  Three  years  laier  he 
moved  southwards  and,  after  Uking  Smolensk  and  other  places, 
filed  hii  rendcnce  at  Kiev,  *hkh.he  made  his  capital.  He  ihea 
proceeded  lo  biiild  a  fortress  tbrre  and  gradually  compelled  the 

in  all  direciions  (883-903]  at  the  eipcnie  of  the  Khaiars,  who 
ikitbuto  had  held  all  southern  Russia  10  Iribulf.     Id  907, 
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bnidlh; 


•iit  J  heal  mufe  up  of  lU  thr  «ib)ccl  triba,  Slavonic  aod  Finnic, 

Ok lyOtfii, Di  mo  vohIi,  cich  oT  vbicb  brid  ^omcn ;  but  Ihii 
biimalciipUifilyaneiuf^nliDn.  On  racbing  ConsLanlinople^ 
Qk%  dormhiTkcd  hii  Forcn,  nvrdlnaty  nvagrd  Lhe  uihurba 
of  Lhr  impFiial  city,  and  comprllfd  the  empcmr  to  pay  tribuLc, 
pnvidc  Lhc  Ruuiini  wilh  provisions  for  the  rptum  jouniey, 
ud  Like  firiy  of  them  over  the  city.  A  fonniJ  treaty  was  tbtn 
coadudrd,  kbicb  tbe  Slavonians  swore  1o  observe  in  Ibe  names 
afth«it(DdsPenmandVokB.   Okg  returned  to  Kiev  laden  wilh 

Lhinp.  In  qle  he  sent  an  embassy  of  fourteen  persons  to 
CoRstam  inople  to  get  the  former  treaty  confirmed  and  enlarged. 
The  Danes  of  these  ambassadors  are  preserved  and  they  point 
to  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  Oleg's  hott]  ihete  is  not  a  Slavonic 
ume  among  Ihcm.  A  new  and  clabonte  liealy,  the  lermi  d( 
■hich  have  come  down  to  Ul,  wit  now  concluded  between  the 
Russians  and  Crcekt,  a  Iretty  which  evidently  sought  to  bind 
Ibc  two  nations  closely  together  and  (ri>viaie  alf  pouible  diSerences 
which  might  arise  between  them  in  the  future.  There  wat  ifso 
lo  be  free  trade  between  the  two  nations,  and  the  Ruuiani 
night  enter  the  lervice  of  the  Greek  emperor  if  they  desired  it. 
The  envoys  returned  to  Kiev  in  gii  after  bemg  shown  the 
splendours  of  the  Greek  capital  and  being  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  the  Greek  faith.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
Oleg  died  and  wai  buried  at  Kiev. 

S«  S.  M  Solovev,  Hiitor.  of  Ruiiia  (RuO,  vol  L  (St  Peten*uri, 
IBqS.  Ac):  .M-  F.  VUdiminJiy-Budinov.  CkraSamiilliy  af  Uu  HuUry 
t/lfminiim  Ln-  IRuv).  PC.  i.  (Kiev.  lB»|).  (R.  N.  B.) 

OIEIC  ACID,  C^i,0,or  C|H,rCH:CH' [CHj,- CO.  H,  an 
wginic  acid  occurring  aa  a  glyceride,  triolein,  in  nearly  all  fats, 
■nd  in  many  oils — olive,  almond,  cod-liver,  fic  (see  Oiu). 

prepare  it  olive  oil  is  saponified  witb  potash,  and  lead  aceli 
added^  the  lead  salts  are  fepanted,  dried,  and  extracted  wil 
ether,  which  dissolves  the  lead  oleate;  the  solution  is  thi 
treated  with  hydrocbbtk  add,  the  lead  chloride  filtered  o 
the  liquid  concenlrated,  and  finally  distilled  under  distmiihi 
pfeuure.  Oleic  acid  it  a  coloutlas,  odourless  solid,  melting 
14*  and  boiling  at  irj^  (10  mm.).  On  eipcourc  it  turns  yellow, 
becoming  rancid.    Nitric  acid  oiidizes  it  to  all  the  fatty  a<  ' ' 


S.E..  (ltd   7  In  eilrei 

■crtuit  it  UaMmuiiini) 

e  point  less  than  a  ntilt 

fringed  by  dune*  00  the  1 
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b  D[  the  strait 
W' lying  and 


The  island  is  Bat  and  k 
1st.  The  greater  part  ii 
an  aiso  some  eilensive  sail  marshet,  and  oyster 
id  fishing  are  carried  on.  The  chief  products  are 
r,  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  Inhabitants  are  mostly 
:s  and  make  eictllent  lailors.  The  chief  places  arc 
(pop.  isBj  in  .go6),  U  Cblleau  d'OWron  (1546), 
and  the  watering-place  of  St  Trojan-les-Baui). 

Utia/Mi  Insula  of  Pliny,  formed  part  of  theduchy 
of  Aquilaine,  and  finally  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Ftendi 
own  in  ijjo.  It  gave  its  name  10  a  medieva]  code  of  maritime 
ws  promulgated  by  Eleanor  of  Guienne. 
OLFAITOBT  ETITEM,  in  anatomy.  The  olfacloty  sytleni 
insists  of  the  outer  nose,  which  projects  from  the  face,  and  the 
*tuch  support  (he  olfactory 


nne   for  t 

IS  respiratory  passages  t 

jnly  supported  by  bom 


J^.'in  !l 


li  -CO,H, 

CHjCH,|,jmH. 
= laity 


rs  the  is 


il  of  muilard.  aiid  in 


[npe  vedi.  Linolcic  acid.  CiiHsCh,  lound  a>  givnride  in  drying 
«l.r and  ricioolelc  acid.  C..Hu(OH)0).  lound  as  giyeetide  m  caitoi 
ait,  clovly  memblc  oleic  acid. 

MEM,  a  semi-legendary  Creek  bard  and  leer,  and  writer  ol 
hymns.  He  is  said  10  have  been  the  firsi  priest  of  Apollo,  bii 
conoeoon  wilh  whom  is  indicated  by  his  traditional  birthplace— 
Lycia  or  the  land  o(  the  Hyperboreans,  favourite  haunts  of  Ihc 
god  The  Delphian  poeteM  Boeo  attributed  to  him  Iheintroduc- 
kn  of  tbc  cull  ol  Apollo  and  the  invention  ol  the  epic  metre 
Many  hymns,  nomcs  (simple  sonp  to  accompany  the  circular 

lelirBted  ^is  and  Arg*. 


icned  in  Delos.     In  bil  hyr 

two  Hyperborean  maidens  wBo  Jounaeo  the  cult  01  Apoui 
Dekis,  and  in  the  hymn  to  Eilythyia  the  birth  of  Apollo 
Artemis  and  ibe  foundation  of  the  DcUan  sancluary  Hit  repi. 
Lycian  origin  corroborates  the  view  thai  the  cult  of  Apollo 
(n  inportalion  from  Asia  to  Greece.  His  poetry  gtoetallr 
d  the  kind  called  bietaiic. 

Sr  Callimachus.  ffymn  It  Dtlai,  JOJi  Pauunlai  L  ifl,  ii. 
*.  ;;  ix.  17;  •-  S-  Herodotus  iv.  jj. 

OtAol,  as  isUnd  lying  ofl  the  west  coast  of  France,  oppc 
the  mouths  of  the  Charente  and  Seudre,  and  included  in 
pf  Cbarente-Inf^rieure.     In  1906  the  populai 
■ered  i6,M7-    I"  »™  l«  «!-  m.)  it  rank!  ne.1  to  Cor 
If  Fiencb  islands.  It  is  about  iS  m.  In  length  fiom  M 


.  ofar 
of  the  skull  («.»,),  but  Ihe 

"  carlilagioea  minores." 


oleic  and  elaidic 


Flo.  1.— Profile  V 

The  eipanded  lower  part  ol  th 
as  the  "  ala  "  and  is  only  Ion 
internally,  with  fibro-latty  tissi 


>,  which 


wer  two-thirds  by  thick, 
composed  of  columnar 
IS  glands  (see  EpiiHEiiu. 
upper  part  it  is  covered 


highly  vascular  ipucous 
iiiatedepitbeliam  withma 
'issues)  embedded  in  it, 
ly  the  less  vascular  but  n 

J  car  the  front  ol  the  lower  pan  of  the  septum  a  slig 
mo  a  short  blind  tube,  which  runs  upward  and  back 
omctim«befound;  this  is  the  vestigial  remnant  of  " 

organ,"  which  vtilf  be  noticed  later.    The  supporting 


made  I 


of  ethmc 


.    Tl,e 


to  three  meatls  by  Ifae  oveihaogini  tuibinalcd 
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bona  (itt  fig.  ])  Above  the  lupttier  luibiiulcd  It  t  ip«cc 
between  it  uid  the  iml  known  u  Ihc  "  reccKui  ipheno-cihraoi- 
lUla,"  inlo  the  back  olwhich  ihe  "  tphcnoidal  air  sinui "  opcDi. 
Bclwecn  ibe  supeiioc  and  middle  lurbinaied  bono  ii  ttae 
"  lupenor  meatuj,"  conuinlng  the  openings  of  the  "  poiicrior 
elhmoidat  lii  cells,"  while  between  the  middle  and  inlcrioi 
lurbinatedi  is  the  "middle  mcatut."  nhicli  is  Ihc  brgest  of  the 
three  and  conlains  a  rounded  elcvsiion  known  D  Ihc  "  bulb 
eihnnidillt."  Above  and  behind  thii  it  often  an  opening  [or 
the  "  middle  ethmoidal  cdls,"  while  below  and  in  (toni  a  deep 
lickle-shaped  gutter  rum,  the  "hiatus  semilunaris,"  which 
communicates  above  with  the  "  Ironlal  air  sinus  "  and  below 
with  IhD  opening  into  the  "  antrum  of  Highmorc  "  or "  wxiilhcy 

subject,  water  is  poured  Into  the  frontal  sinuf  it  ail  paue)  Into  the 


the  sphenoidal  lutblnalcd  bone  lepanles  the  nasal  cavity  frc 
the  sphenoidal  sinus  above,  and  below  there  is  an  opening  in 
the  naso-phaiyni  known  at  the  "  poueriot  natal  apcrtun 
or  "  choinu."  Tlie  mucous  membrane  oi  the  outer  wall 
charaderittk  of  the  respiratory  tract  at  high  at  the  supeii 


naled   t 


r  otfici 


ached  I 


R  the  iint  appearance  of  ihc  true 


Bin  F.  Anal.  Sue.,  /.  A-at,  a'-uf  Fiji.. 
iSq;.  p.  11).     Between  Ihc  oiricioiv  pin 

form  the  dorwm  of  the  m*  (kc  fig.  3). 
and  Ihc  anicriof  part  ^  the  naul  trptum, 
white  oulside  Ihem  the  lateral  naul  pn>- 


K,a^ 


aeobwuV  onian  may 
utlud  lube  Uncd  with 

KmbraiK  and  ninnlitg  1 

dlien  H  just  above  the  i 


5-  Agger  ni 


if  the  Nose — the  Turbinated  Donei  having  LAn  1 


II,  The  passage  from  the  frontal 
lit  is  known  as  the  "  infundibulum,"  and  into  this  i^Kn  the 
terioi  ethmoidal  cells,"  10  that  the  antrum  acu  as  a  sink 
letecretioDof  thiH  cells  and  oC  the  frontal  tinui.  Running 
iwatd  and  forward  from  tbe  front  of  the  middle  turbinated 
It  a  curved  ridge  known  as  tbe  "  agger  nail,"  which  formt 
tnlerior  boundary  of  a  slightly  depnsKd  am  called  the 


of  m 


Pie  "  Inferior  m 
1,  wheo  that  is 
i;I(se«EvE)[sse 
esiion  just  abo 

d  the  " 


ins  "  is  bdcnr  the  infeiior  tuihlnated  bone. 
Led  up,  the  valvular  {^>ening  of  tbe  natal 
.  In  front  oI  ihe  injerior  meatus  there  i*  a 
tbe  nostril  which  is  lined  with  skin  instead 

and  from  which  short  halri  grow;  this  i; 

'    The  I 


and  here  the  olfactory  nerves  pass  in  through  the  cribriform 
ptatc.  The  floor  b  a  good  deal  wider  so  that  a  coronal  section 
through  each  nasal  cavity  has  roughly  the  appeannce  of  a  ri^i- 
an^ed  triangle.  The  anterior  wall  is  formed  by  the  nasil  bones 
(Dd  the  upper  and  Iowa  lalecal  canOagcs,  while  pcateri«]y 


and  below  it  b  surrounded  b)'  a  delkraic 
shed  of  eartilage,  which  i>  diitinet  fmn 
thai  of  Ihc  nasal  acHuin.  No  eiplana- 
lion  of  the  function  of  Jacolnon'*  arnn  in 
man  it  known,  and  It  it  probably  eniiirly 
^alavitiic.  Al  birth  the  nasal  eaviries  ar« 
very  slultaw  from  above  downward,  but 
Ihcy  rapidly  deepen  till  Ihe  age  of  puberty. 
The  eiicrnji  nose  at  birth  pmjeeit  very 
liille  fnm  Ihc  ptane  of  ihe  face  eurpi  at 
the  up,  the  hulton.like  shape  of  which  in 

third  year  ihc  bridge  becomes  morr  promi* 


Quain'i  A  naumy.  voU  i.,  London,  1908.J 


:iDry  organ.  InlbeCydoiioinaia  Itimprrya 
firvr  ventral,  but  later  becomes  dorul  and 
....linff  wiih  the  pituitary  invagination.  It 
nherrnarr  Ueeomcs  divided  internal^  Into  two  lateral  halvcf. 
I  Eahei  therr  are  alto  two  bteral  pits,  Ilie  nostrils  of  which  open 
flietimefl.  as  in  the  elasniobianeht  fsharka  and  tayi).  on  10  ttic 
rnlral  Bjrtace  of  the  snoul.  and  somciimei.  u  In  the  higha  Mm, 
I  10  the  doiHl  Kirfac*.  Up  to  ihii  itage  Ihe  olfactory  oigani  aic 
ere  pits,  but  in  Ihe  Oipnoi  (mud-iishj  an  opening  is  esiabliihcd 
Dm  Ifiem  into  t^e  from  of  the  roof  of  the  rnoiilh.  and  »  Ihry  serve 

o.  lurbinal  m^rowihs  are  found,  and  the  nato- lachrymal  duct 
>pean.     In  the  tiurdf.  among  the  fteptifia.  the  olfactory  and 

ralilied  epilhcNum  unconnected  with  Ihe  olfactory  neiws.  There 
one  true  loibintl  bone  growing  from  the  uler  wall,  and  ekw  to 
111  is  ■  Urge  natal  gland  In  crocodiks  the  hard  palate  u  lotmed. 
vl  ihcrr  is  henceforward  a  coniiderabke  distance  between  Ihe  o«n- 
igiedbeeuenal  and  internal  nana.   Inthitoider.taD(Craeodilu>l 


trjnJet:  oltx^ofy  ind  mpirjiDry  chai 
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*halrti«K  wtialct.  nuHikcyi  and  nun  Ar 
toothed  wbala  have  ihv  olfactocy  rrffio 


luibinil 


iliul  RpdlOi  and  in 


P.  ZhI.  Sac  <i84i1,  ind  in  the  landm.  J. 
i«  (1B9O.  »l«  O.  Eliot  Sm-"-  --  ' — '- 
Antinr.  li.  Band  No   b  lift 

S'"S'i«lei3»?  "•°™-'' — 

and  (dapted  by  W. 

Dl«*SM  br  Oluciohy  Svslia 

Eitenni  Afaliimi  and  '"J"«'  •£  '**.  W"".— Acne  roHcn  h  one 

nmiifii  o(  diial^rion  or  cong«iion  of  the  oinUane*,  VH  later  of  a 

hypenropliy  ol  the  •ttateou.  [oUicleL    TWa  may  be  ■ctonpanied 

■     .1.^ ' -tupiulT*-  InanexigienledaUEe  theaebanotia 

■DBD.  fonfiina  lane  pntubennt  Dodular  maian 
Dvet  ohif  Ihe  dilated  capiUuis  an 
plainly  viaiUe.^  Tbii  candhiof 


ol  (ibiBoplivfUB  or  hammer 


dyapefiticB  and  t< 


n°add'ln^ti 


aifthi  ly  captllancf  nuv  be  dertroyed  by  an 
ckclrolyiit.    Fm  diumion  ol  the  te- 


tf«  fi» 


,,.^»-*-  of  paraAiii  may  itnpr 
■hape  oi  the  oinii.  tMlenioii 
■rplum  may  alB  ir— '•   ' 


-eingri 


nnctboda  being  deviied  II 
miuinfl  pan.    Id  Ihe  Indian 


d  the  other  down.    J; 


f.  poticfkoriy  to  which  bnnchn  of  the  I 


The  ipccial  opmipff  (hriKwh  which  ii 
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several  distinct  mtcio-oifRniuns.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the 
micrococcus  catarrhalis  described  by  Martin  Kirchner  in  1890,  but 
Friedl&nder's  pneumo-bacillus  has  also  been  found.  In  ordinary 
cases  of  coryza,  sneezing,  congestion  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
and  a  profuse  watery  discharge  usher  in  the  attack,  and  the  inflam- 
mation may  extend  to  the  pharynx,  larynx  and  trachea,  blocking 
of  the  Eustachian  tube  piioducing  a  temporary  deafness.  Later  the 
discharge  may  become  muco-purulent.  One  attack  of  ooryza 
conveys  no  immunity  from  subsequent  attacks  and  some  persons 
seem  particularly  susceptible.  The  treatment  is  directed  towards 
faicreasing  the  action  oa  the  kidneys,  skin  and  bowels.  A  brisk 
mercurial  purgative  is  indicated,  and  salicin  and  aspirin  are  useful 
in  many  cases.  Considerable  relief  may  be  obtained  by  washing 
out  the  nasal  cavities  several  times  a  day  with  a  warm  ration  con- 
taining boric  acid.  Those  who  are  unusually  prone  to  catch  cold 
should  habituate  themselves  to  an  open  air  life  by  day  and  an  open 
window  by  night,  adenoids  or  enlarged  tonsils  should  be  removed 
and  the  diet  should  be  modified  so  as  not  to  contain  an  excess  of 
starchy  foods.  An  acute  croupous  inflammation  occask>nallv  attacks 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane  when  the  Klebs-Ldffler  bacillus  is  not 
present,  but  the  nasal  membrane  often  shares  in  true  diphtheria, 
or  it  may  be  the  only^  organ  to  be  infected  thereby.  The  diagnosis  is 
of  course  bactcriologicaT 

As  a  result  of  frequent  catarrhal  attacks  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane may  become  the  seat  of  a  chronic  rhinitis  in  which  the  turbinals 
become  swollen  with  oedema,  and  congested  and  finally  thickened 
by  increase  in  the  fibrous  tissue.  There  b  an  excessive  muco-purulent 
discharge,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  breathe  through  the  nose; 
deafness  and  adenoid  vegctatbns  may  be  the  result.  In  the  early 
stages  the  nasal  cavity  should  be  washed  out  night  and  morning 
with  an  alkaline  lotion,  such  as  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  a  caustic, 
such  as  chromic  acid,  should  be  used  in  swabbing  over  the  affected 
part.  The  application  of  the  galvano-cautery  here  is  useful,  but 
when  the  areas  are  much  hypertrophicd  the  hypertrophied  portion 
of  the  inferior  turbinals  may  have  to  be  removed  under  cocaine. 
A  special  form  of  recurrent  hypertrophic  rhinitis  is  ka^  fever  (^.v.). 

Rhinitis  Sicca  is  a  form  of  chronic  rhinitis  in  which  there  is  but 
little  discharge,  crusts  or  scabs  which  may  be  difRcuit.  to  remove 
forming  in  the  nasal  cavities;  the  pharynx  may  be  also  affected. 

Atrophic  rhinitis  or  ozaena  usually  attacks  children  and  voung 
adults,  followine  on  measles  or  scarlet  lever.  Crusts  form,  and  favour 
the  retention  of  the  purulent  dischai^e.  The  disease  may  extend  to 
the  nasal  sinuses  and  septic  absorption  take  place.  The  tre&tmcnt 
is  to  keep  the  nasal  cavity  clean  by  irrigation  with  solution  ci  per- 
manganate of  potash  or  carbolic  acid  lotion,  the  nose  then  being 
wiped  and  smeared  with  lanolin  or  partially  plugged  with  a  tampon 
of  cotton-wool,  the  process  being  repeated  at  frequent  intervals^  the 
general  treatment  being  that  for  anaemia.  Disease  of  the  middle 
turbinated  bone  is  also  a  cause  of  an  offensive  nasal  dischaqje,  and 
rhinitis  occurring  in  infants  gives  rise  to  the  obstructed  respiration 
known  as  "  the  snuflles." 

Three  forms  of  nasal  polypi  are  described,  the  mucous,  the  fibrous 
and  the  maliKnant.  The  general  symptoms  of  nasal  polypus  are  a 
feeling  of  stuffiness  in  one  or  both  nostrils,  inability  to  oreathe  down 
the  nose  and  a  thin  watery  discharge.  A  nasal  tone  of  voice,  together 
with  cough  and  asthma,  may  be  present,  or  there  may  be  partial 
or  complete  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell  (anosmia).  The  treatment  of 
mucous  polypi  is  their  removal  by  the  forceps  or  the  snare,  the  ha&e 
of  the  growtn  being  afterwards  carefully  examined  and  cauterized 
with  the  galvano-cautery. 

Fibrous  polypi  are  usually  very  vascular,  and  may  be  a  cause  of 
severe  epistaxts  as  well  as  orobstruction  of  breathing,  "  dead  voice," 
sleepiness  and  deafness.  The  incrcasinff  growth  may  lead  to  ex- 
pansion of  the  bridge  of  the  nose  and  deformity  of  the  facial  bones, 
known  as  "  frog-face."  The  tendency  of  fibrous  polypi  to  take  on 
malignant  sarcomatous  characters  is  specially  noticeable.  Extir- 
pation of  the  growth  as  soon  as  its  nature  is  recognized  is  therefore 
urgently  demanded. 

The  chief  diseases  of  the  nasal  septum  are  abscesses,  due  to  the 
breaking  down  of  haeniatomata,  syphilitic  gummata  Heading  to  deep 
excavation  and  bony  destruction),  tuberculous  disease  in  whicn 
a  small  vetlowi^  grey  ulcer  forms  and  what  is  known  as  perforating 
ulcer  of  the  septum,  which  is  met  with  just  within  the  nostril. 
The  htter  tends  to  run  a  chronic  course,  and  the  detachment  of  one 
of  its  crusts  may  cause  epistaxis.  Rhinosclcroma  was  first  described 
by  F.  Hebra  in  1870,  ana  is  endemic  in  Russian  Poland.  Galkria  and 
Hungary,  but  is  unknown  in  England,  except  amongst  alien  immi- 
grants. The  infecting  organism  is  a  specific  bacillus,  and  the  disease 
starts  as  a  chronic  smooth  painless  obstruction  with  the  formation 
of  dense  plate-like  masses  of  tissue  of  stony  hardness.  Treatment 
other  than  that  of  excision  of  the  masses  has  proved  useless, 
though  the  recent  plan  of  introduction  of  the  injection  of  a 
vaccine  of  the  bacillus  may  in  future  modify  the  progress  of  the 
disease. 

The  accessory  sinuses  of  the  nose  are  also  prone  to  disease.  The 
maxillary  antrum  may  become  filled  with  muco-pus,  forming  an 
empyema,  pus  escaping  intermittently  by  way  of  the  nose.  The 
conaition  causes  pain  and  swelling,  and  may  require  the  irrigation 
and  drainage  of  the  antrum  The  frontal  sinuses  may  become  filled 
with  mucous,  owing  to  the  swelling  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 


over  the  middle  turbinated  bone,  or  an  acute  inflammation  may 
spread  to  the  frontal  sinuses,  giving  rise  to  an  empyema  in  that 
locality.  There  is  severe  frontal  pain,  and  in  some  cases  a  fulness 
on  the  forehead  over  the  affected  side,  the  pus  often  pointing  in  this 
site,  or  there  may  be  js  dischai^e  of  pus  through  the  nose.  The 
treatment  is  that  of  incision  and  irrigation  of  the  sinus  (in  some  cases 
scraping  out  of  the  sinus)  and  the  re-establishment  of  communication 
with  the  nose,  with  free  drainage.  The  ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal 
sinuses  are  also  frequently  the  site  of  empyemata,  giving  rise  to  pain 
in  the  orbit  and  the  back  of  the  nose,  and  a  discharge  into  the  naso- 
pharynx. In  the  case  of  the  ethmoidal  sinus  it  may  give  rise  to 
exophthalmus  and  to  strabismus  (squint),  with  the  lormatiun  of  a 
tumour  at  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit  and  fever  and  delirium  at  night. 
In  the  young  the  condition  may  become  rapidly  fatal.  Suppuration 
in  the  sphenoidal  sinus  may  l^d  to  blindness  from  involvement  of 
the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  dangerous  complications  such  as 
septic  basal  meningitis  and  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus  may 
occur.  Acute  ethmoiditis  and  sphenoiditis  are  serious  conditions 
demanding  immediate  surgical  intervention.  (H.  L.  H.) 

OUSA,  wife  of  Igor,  prince  of  Kiev,  and  afterwards  (from  945) 
regent  for  Sviatoslav  her  son,  was  baptized  at  Constantinople 
about  955  and  died  about  969.  She  was  afterwards  canonized  in 
the  Russian  church,  and  is  now  commemorated  on  the  iilh  of 
July. 

OUSIBRD  (d.  X377)>  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  was  one  of  the 
seven  sons  of  Gcdymin,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  among  whom 
on  his  death  in  1341  he  divided  his  domains,  leaving  the  youngest, 
Yavnuty,  in  possession  of  the  capital,  Wilna,  with  a  nominal 
priority.  With  the  aid  of  his  brother  Kiejstut,  Olgierd  in  134$ 
drove  out  the  incapable  Yavnuty  and  declared  himself  grand- 
duke.  The  two  and  thirty  years  of  his  reign  (1345-1377)  were 
devoted  to  the  development  and  extension  of  Lithuania,  and  he 
lived  to  make  it  one  of  the  greatest  slates  in  Europe.  Two 
fKtors  contributed  to  produce  this  result,  the  extraordinary 
political  sagacity  of  Olgierd  and  the  life-long  devotion  of  his 
brother  Kiejstut.  The  Teutonic  knights  in  the  north  and  the 
Tatar  hordes  in  the  south  w^ere  equally  bent  on  the  subjection 
of  Lithuania,  while  Olgierd's  eastern  and  western  neighbours, 
Muscovy  and  Poland,  were  far  more  frequently  hostile  competitora 
than  serviceable  allies.  Nevertheless,  Olgierd  not  only  succeeded 
in  holding  his  own,  but  acquired  influence  and  territory  at  the 
expense  of  both  Muscovy  and  the  Tatars,  and  extended  the 
borders  of  Lithuania  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  principal 
efforts  of  this  eminent  empire-maker  were  directed  to  securing 
those  of  the  Russian  lands  which  had  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
grand-duchy  of  Kiev.  He  procured  the  election  of  his  son 
Andrew  as  prince  of  Pskov,  and  a  powerful  minority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  republic  of  Novgorod  held  the  balance  in  his  favour  against 
the  Muscovite  influence,  but  his  ascendancy  in  both  these 
commercial  centres  was  at  the  best  precarious.  On  the  other 
hand  he  acquired  permanently  the  important  principalities  of 
Smolensk  and  Bryansk  in  central  Russia.  His  relations  with 
the  grand-dukes  of  Muscovy  were  friendly  on  the  whole,  and 
twice  he  married  orthodox  Rtissian  princesses;  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  besieging  Moscow  in  1368  and  again  in  137  a, 
both  times  unsuccessfully.  Olgierd's  most  memorable  feat  was 
his  great  victory  over  the  Tatars  at  Siniya  Vodui  on  the  Bug  in 
1362,  which  practically  broke  up  the  great  Kipchak  horde  and 
compelled  the  khan  to  migrate  still  farther  south  and  establish  his 
headquarters  for  the  future  in  the  Crimea.  Indeed,  but  for  the 
unceasing  simultaneous  struggle  with  the  Teutonic  knights, 
the  burden  of  which  was  heroically  borne  by  Kiejstut,  Russian 
historians  frankly  admit  that  Lithuania,  not  Muscovy,  roust  have 
become  the  dominant  power  of  eastern  Europe.  Olgierd  died 
in  1377,  accepting  both  Christianity  and  the  tonsure  shortly 
before  his  death.  His  son  Jagiello  ultimately  ascended  the 
Polish  throne,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  which  ruled 
Poland  for  nearly  200  years. 

See  Kazimiene  Stadnicki.  The  Sotis  of  GedymtH  (Pel.)  (Lemberf. 
1849-1853),  Vladimir  Bonifatevich  Antonovich.  MOHOtrapk  on  the 
Hutory  of  Western  Russia  (Rus.).  vol.  i.  (Kiev,  1885).    (R.  N.  B.) 

OLHXO,  a  seaport  of  southern  Portugal,  m  the  district  of 
Faro;  5  m.  E.  of  Faro,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Pop.  (1900)  10,009. 
Olhfto  has  a  good  harbour  at  the  head  of  the  Barra  Nova,  a  deep 
channel  among  the  sandy  islands  which  fringe  the  coast.  Wine, 
fruit,  cork,  baskets  and  sumach  are  exported  in  small  coasting 
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ic9sds;  there  are  important  sardine  and  tunny  fisheries;  and 

boois,  safb  and  cordage  are  manufactured 
0U6ABCHT  (Gr.  dXirfoi,  few,  £px^.  rule),  in  political  phtlo- 

Kfihy,  the  term  applied  to  a  government  exercised  by  a  relatively 

SBiail  number  of  the  members  of  a  community.  It  is  thus  the 
a|^}fopriate  term  for  what  is  now  generally  known  as  **  aristo- 
cracy" (9*).  The  meaning  of  the  terms  has  substantially 
altered  since  Plato's  day,  for  in  the  Refmbtic  "  oligarchy  " 
meant  the  rule  of  the  wealthy,  and  *'  aristocracy  "  that  of  the 
really  best  people^ 

OUGOCEMB  SYSTEM  (from  the  Gr  6)dyos,  few,  and  Koof&t, 
recent),  in  geology,  the  name  given  to  the  second  division  of  the 
older  Tertiary  rocks,  viz.  those  which  occur  above  the  Eoctuc 
ud  bek)w  the  Miocene  strata.  These  rocks  were  originally  classed 
by  Sir  C  Lyell  as  "  older  Miocene,"  the  term  Oligocene  being 
proposed  by  H.  £  Beynch  in  1854  and  again  in  1858.  Following 
A.  de  Lapparcnt,  the  Oligocene  is  here  regarded  as  divisible 
into  two  stages,  an  upper  one,  the  Etampian  (from  Ctampes), 
equivalent  to  the  Rup^lian  of  A  Dumont  (1849),  and  a  lower 
one.  the  Sannotsian  (from  Sannois  near  Paris),  equivalent  to 
the  Tongrian  (from  Tongris  in  Limburg)  of  Dumont  (1859). 
This  bwer  division  is  the  Ligurian  of  some  authors,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  Lattorfian  (Latdorf)  of  K.  Mayer  in  north 
Germany;  it  is  in  part  the  equivalent  of  the  older  term  Ludian 
of  de  Lapparent.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  several  authors 
retain  the  Aquitanian  stage  (see  Miocene)  at  the  top  of  the 
CXieocene,  but  there  are  su0icicntly  good  reasons  for  removing 
it  to  the  younger  system. 

The  Oligocene  deposits  are  of  fresh- water,  brackish,  marine 
and  terrestrial  origin;  they  include  soft  sands,  sandstones,  grits, 
maris,  shales,  limestones,  conglomerates  and  lignites.  The 
geographical  aspect  of  Europe  during  this  period  is  indicated 
<Hi  the  accompanying  map.   Here  and  there,  as  in  N  Germany, 
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tke  sea  gained  ground  that  had  been  unoccupied  by  Eocene 
waters,  but  important  changes,  associated  with  the  continuation 
of  devalory  processes  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  which  had 
begun  in  the  preceding  period,  were  in  progress,  and  a  general 
relative  u|^ting  took  place  which  caused  much  of  the  Eocene 
lea  floor  to  be  occu{ned  at  this  time  by  lake  basins  and  lagoons. 
The  movements,  however,  were  not  aU  of  a  negative  clu^cter 
ts  regards  the  water  areas,  for  oscillations  were  evidently 
frequent,  and  subsidence  must  have  been  considerable  in  some 
r^ons  to  admit  of  the  accumuhition  of  the  great  thickness  of 
material  found  deposited  there.  Pernaps  the  most  striking 
change  from  Eocene  topography  in  Europe  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
extension  of  the  Oligocene  sea  over  North  Germany,  whence 
it  extended  eastward  through  Poland  and  Russia  to  the  Aral- 
Caspian  regioa,  communicating  thence  with  Arctic  waters  by 
^ay  o{  a  Ural  depression.  The  Asian  extension  of  the  central 
moiiterraDean  sea  appears  to  have  begun  to  be  Umited.  It  was 
later  in  the  peikxl  wh«n  the  wide-spread  emersion  set  in. 
XX    2* 


In  Britain  Oligocene  formations  ar^  found  only  in  the  Hampshtne 
Basin  and  the  Isle  of  Wight;  fror.N  the  admixture  oi  fresh-water, 
marine  and  estuarine  deposits,  E.  Forbes  named  these  the  "  Fluvio- 
marine  series."  The  following  are  the  more  important  subdivisions, 
in  descending  order:  The  Hamstead  (Hampstead)  beds,  marine  at 
the  top.  with  Ostrea  colli f era,  Natica,  &c.,  estuarine  and  fresh- 
water below,  with  Unto,  Viviparus  and  the  rem&ins  of  crocodiles, 
turtles  and  mammals.  The  Bembridge  niarls,  fresh-water,  estuarine 
and  marine^  resting  upon  the  Bembridge  limestone,  with  many 
fresh-water  fossils  such  as  Limnaea,  Planorbu,  Chara,  large  land 
snails,  Amthidromus,  Helix,  Ctandina,  and  many  insects  and  plant 
leaves.  The  Osborne  beds,  marls,  clays  and  limestones,  with  Unto, 
Limnaea,  dec.  The  Headon  beds  (upper),  fresh-water  cbys.  marls 
and  limestones  (middle),  brackish  and  marine,  more  sandy  (lower), 
brackish  and  fresh-water  clays,  marls,  tufaccous  limestones  and 
sandstones.  The  clays  and  sands  of  the  Bovey  Basin  in  Devonshire 
were  formeriy  classed  as  Miocene,  but  they  are  now  regarded  by 
C.  Reid  as  Eocene  on  the  evidence  of  the  plant  remains,  though  thers 
is  still  a  possibility  that  they  may  be  found  to  be  of  Oligocene  a^. 

In  France  the  best-known  tract  of  Oligocene  roclu  rests  in  the 
Paris  basin  in  close  relationship  with  the  underlying  Eocene.  These 
rocks  include  the  first  and  second  gypsum  beds,  the  source  of "  plaster 
of  Paris  " ;  at  Montmartre  the  first  or  upper  bed  is  30  metres  in 
thickness,  and  some  of  the  beds  contain  siliceous  nodules  (fusils) 
and  numerous  mammalian  remains.  Above  the  gypsum  beds  b  the 
travertine  of  Champiffny-sur-Mame,  a  scries  of  blue  and  white  marls 
(supra-sfypseous  maris),  folk>wed  by  the  "  glaises  verts  *'  or  greenish 
marls.  At  the  top  of  the  lower  Oligocene  of  this  district  is  the 
lacustrine  "  calcaire  de  Brie  "  or  midme  travertine,  which  at  Fert^ 
sous-Jouane  is  exploited  for  millstones;  this  is  associated  with  the 
Fontainebleau  limestone,  which  at  Chateau-Landon  and  Souppes  b 
sufficiently  compact  to  form  an  important  building  stone,  used  m  the 
Arc  de  Tnomphe  and  other  structures  in  Paris.  The  upper  Oligocene 
of  Paris  begins  with  the  mames  d  huitres,  followed  by  the  brackish 
and  fresh-water  molasse  of  Etrechy,  and  a  series  of  sandy  beds,  of 
which  the  best  known  are  those  of  Fontainebleau,  Etampes  and 
Ormoy:  in  these  occur  the  groups  of  calcite  crystals,  charged  with 
sand,  familiar  in  all  mineral  collections.  Elsewhere  in  France  similar 
mixed  marine,  fresh-water  and  brackbh  beds  are  found :  in  Aqui- 
taine  there  are  marine  and  lacustrine  marb,  limestones  and  molasse: 
marine  beds  occur  at  Biarritz;  lacustrine  and  fresh-water  marls  and 
limestones  with  lignite  appear  in  the  sub-Pyrenees;  in  Provence 
there  are  brackbh  red  clays,  conglomerates  and  lignites,  with 
limestones  in  the  upper  parts;  and  in  Limagne  there  are  mottled 
sands,  arkoses,  clays  and  fresh-water  limestones.  In  the  Jura  region 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  central  massif  at.  peculiar  group  of  deposits, 
the  terrain  sidholithique,  is  found  in  beds  and  in  pockets  in  Jurassic 
limestones.  Sometimes  thb  deposit  consists  of  red  clay  (bolus)  with 
nests  of  pisolitic  iron,  as  in  Jura  and  Franche<omti,  Alsace,  &c.; 
occasionally,  as  in  Bouigoene,  Berry,  the  valley  of  the  Aubob, 
Ch&tiUon,  It  b  made  up  of  a  breccia  or  conglomerate  of  Jurassic 
pebbles  cemented  with  limonite  and  carbonate  of  lime  or  silica 
(an  intimate  mixture  of  marl  and  iron  ore  in  these  dbtricts  is  called 
"  castillard  ")•  At  Quercy  the  cementing  material  b  phosphate  of 
lime  derived  from  the  bones  of  mammab  {Adapts,  Necroiemur, 
PalaeoPurium,  Xipkodon,  &c.),  which  are  so  numerous  that  it  has 
been  suggested  that  these  animab  must  have  been  suffocated  bv 
gaseous  emanations.  Similar  ferruginous  deposits  occur  in  South 
Germany. 

In  the  Alpine  region  the  Oligocene  rocks  assume  the  character 
of  the  Flysch,  a  complex  assemblage  of  marly  and  sandy  shales  and 
soft  sandstones  with  calcareous  cement  ("  macigno  ").  The  Flysch 
phase  of  deposition  had  begun  before  the  close  of  the  preceding 
period,  but  the  bulk  of  it  belongs  to  the  Oligocene,  and  is  especblly 
characterbtic  of  the  lower  part.  The  Flysch  may  attain  a  very  great 
thickness;  in  Dauphin^  it  is  said  to  be  2000  metres.  Obscure  plant- 
like impressions  are  common  on  certain  horizons  of  this  formation, 
and  have  received  such  names  as  Chondrites,  Fucoids,  Helmin' 
thoidea.  The  "  gris  de  Taveyannaz  "  and  "  Wildflysch  "  of  Lake 
Thun  contain  fragments  of  eruptive  rocks.  Marine  beds  occur  at 
Barrftme.  Ddsert,  Chamb^ry.  &c.,  and  parallel  with  the  normal  Flysch 
in  the  higher  Alps  of  Vaudois  b  a  numraulitic  limestone;  both 
here  and  near  Interlaken,  in  the  marble  of  Ralli^stdcke,  calcareous 
algae  are  abundant.  Part  of  the  "  schistes  des  Gnsons  "  ("  Biindner 
Schiefer  ")  have  been  regarded  as  of  Oligocene  age.  In  the  L6man 
region  the  "  Flysch  rouge  "  at  the  foot  of  the  Dent  du  Midi  belongs 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  Flysch  formation. 

In  North  Germany  the  lower  Oligocene  consists  largely  of  sandy 
marls,  often  glauconitic;  typical  localities  are  Egeln  near  Magdeburg 
and  Latdorf  near  Bcmbui^;  at  Samland  the  glauconitic  sand  con- 
tains nodules  of  amber,  with  insects,  derived  from  Eocene  strata. 
The  upper  Oligocene  beds,  which  cover  a  wide  area,  comprise  the 
Stettin  sands  and  Scptarian  Clay  or  Rupelton,  marine  beds  tending 
to  merge  laterally  one  into  another.  In  the  Mainz  basin  a  petroleum- 
bearing  sandy  marl  is  found  at  Pechelbronn  and  Lobsann  in  Alsace 
underlying  a  fresh-water  limestone  which  is  followed  by  the  marine 
"  Meercssand  "  of  Alzey.  Lignites  (Braunkohl)  are  widely  spread  in 
this  region  and  appear  at  Latdorf,  Leipzig,  in  Westphalia  and 
Mecklenburg;  at  Halle  is  a  variety  called  pyropissite,  which  b 
exploitcxi  at  Weissenfeb  for  the  manufacture  of  paraffin. 

ra 
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in  the  Eoxne  KU  ICtdcfitiinii,  E^kiiulamUu,  CtypiaiUr,  ScuMa). 
Conlt  VCR  fbundarr,  and  numcnuUtn  biIU  contLDued  (Ul  oear  ihe 
dcMF  of  the  period,  but  Iticy  werr  dLminiihed  in  k». 

RBFIBENCB5.— ■■  Gwiogy   of   the   life  of   Wighl."    Vm. 
,SHnr  (ind  ed.  1SS9}:  A.  von  Karnen.  Xthiit/  R   '     ~ 

Prei,u.    X.    (1M9-1894)!    M.   VollMt.  Dir  Bnkw . 

(HjflE.  1880) ;  E.  vjn  den  Bfocek.  "  Matiriam  pour  I'ituds  de 
1 0U™*«  belp,"  BiJJ.  Sk.  Bill.  GiU.  (1B04);  i£o  tKc  world  of 
O.  ri«t  H.  Riiuji.  G- V™eur.  H,  f.  Ori™n.Z^6.udiy,  H.  DouvilW. 
R.  B.  Newun,  H  tMI,  M.  CoHniuui,  C.  Lamben.  &c.,  ind  iIk 
anictt  Flysch  (J.  a.  H.) 

OUOOCLASL  A  rack-formiiiK  minenl  belonging  to  Ibe 
plaiiocUK  iiv)  diviskm  oi  the  felspui.  In  themicil  mm- 
pojitioB  and  in  its  oyslillographiail  ud  physic*!  duneien 
it  ii  Iniermediaie  between  aibiie  (NiAlSi^  and  ttnorthite 
{CiAliSiiO.),  being  ui  isomorpbous  mixture  ol  (hrte  lo  lii 
malecula  o[  the  fonoer  wilb  one  ol  the  btter.  II  b  thus  ■  soda- 
lime  felipir  erystiUizing  in  the  snorlliic  syitera.  Vltieties 
inlennediate  belwten  oligoclue  ud  »lbilc  are  Imoum  ai  oHgo. 
daie-albite.  The  name  oligoclise  waa  given  by  A.  Dieithaupc 
in  1S16  from  the  Gr.  JUt«.  little,  and  t\it,  to  breali.  bKaiue  the 
mineral  wai  tbougbt  IQ  have  i  lesi  perfect  clesvige  than  albite. 
It  had  previously  been  lecogniied  ai  a  diiLinct  spedei  by  J.  J. 

(Nalrm-ifsdumn),  becauK  of  its  lesembfincc  in  appearance 
to  apodumene.  The  bardoen  is  6f  and  the  sp.  gi.  i-Aj-i'67. 
In  colour  it  is  usual]/  whitish,  with  shades  ol  grey,  gtwn  or  red. 
Perfectly  colourless  and  transparent  glassy  malciijj  found  at 
Bakersville  in  North  Carolina  has  occasionally  been  faceted  as 
>  gem-stone.  Another  vaiiety  more  (tequenlly  used  u  ■  gem- 
stone  is  the  aventurine-felspsr  or  "  sun-ilone  "  (g.t.)  found  as 
reddish  cleavage  loaises  in  gneiss  at  Tvedeslrand  in  louthcni 
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m'IJI^Mrc*ora11!Te™mMf0Hiim'the''ireib-waiH'bcd^  ™ 
mciil  interening  feaiure  of  the  land  iauna  was  undoubinlly  the 
a«iDniihing  iranety  of  mainmalians,  eapecialiy  the  long  seria  from 
thic  White  river  beds  and  others  In  Che  interior  ol  North  Ameriti. 

mixu  typest  Nyaeiudat  (between  marsuplBis  and  pUcentala), 
Aiapis  (between  paehyderms  and  kmun),  and  many  were  clearly 
Ihe  lorerunners  ol  livrng  jgencia.  Rhinocerids  wen  repraenicd  in 
the  Dpfier  Oligoone  by  the  honileis  Aaralktritimt  FoUeontostodon 
and  ArnuKUHritiM,  iron  Egypt  are  early  proboeddian  forms 
which  nay  have  lived  in  tUs  p^od;  AnckOkaiiim,  Antyippm.  Sc, 
were  forerunnera  of  the  hone.  Psiatotiurittm,  AnlhratoHurium, 
Palatatalt,  SUntMfr,  QintHclli,  Diniilii,  Iclofii.  Fataataiiii, 
Sciurui,  Ctltiai,Hytftlamia,  Oruda*.  Pubntlurimm.  FnlixcTas, 
HyftrlistiJia  and  the  gigantic  Titanothcrids  (riUnsUcriniii. 
BrtnlMaimmt  Ac,)  are  some  of  the  Important  genera,  representat  ivn 
of  most  ol  the  modem  CTOupa»  iacludlnc  carnivores  (Cartidat  and 
Fdidatit  Inacedvores,  rodent  nlodnants,  camels-  Tortoifn  veie 
abundant,  and  tbegeauJZowi  made  kaappearance.  Rays  and  dog- 
fiah  wen  the  domlnanc  marine  fish;  logoonal  brackish-vater  aia 
are  represented  by  ProUhiait  Smcrdit,  &c.  Insects  abounded  and 
arachnids  were  rapidly  developing.  Gaiteropods  were  increaaii^  in 
impsnaBce,  moil  ol  (he  genera  still  eiiiling  (CtrMiim,  i'Dlanidri. 
Udama,  large  Naticai.  Pltmumaria,  VotnU,  rumUOa,  RasuOaria. 
Pyrtda).  CephalopodB,  on  Ihe  othier  hand,  ehow  a  falliRB  off, 
Pelccypodi  include  ihc  genera  Csrifild,  Pairncvtia,  Lutimi,  Oslra. 
Cyrna.  Cytiierea-  Uryofoa  were  very  abundant  {U^mbranipffra, 
Lcpraiutt  Ilormrtt  Idmonea).    Echiooids  wen  leas  numerous  than 


iclhefels. 

Oligodase  occurs,  often  accompanying  onhodase,  as  a  con- 
stituent ol  igneous  rocks  of  various  kinds;  for  instance,  amongst 
platonic  rocks  in  granite,  syenite,  diorite;  amangit  dike-rocks 
in  porphyry  and  tliabase;  and  amongst  volcanic  rocks  in  £jidesite 
sod  trachyte.  It  also  occurs  in  gneiss.  The  best  developed  and 
largest  crystals  are  those  found  with  orthoclase,  quiru,  epidote 
and  cildle  in  veins  in  granite  at  Arcndal  in  Norway.    (L.  J.  S.] 

OUPHANT,  UCREKCE  (iSio-iSSS),  British  author,  son 
of  Anthony  Oliphant  (179J-1859),'  vas  bom  at  Cape  Town. 


'The  fair 
ScDIliih  bisi 


•a  which  Oliphant  belonged  is  old  *nd  famous  in 
Sir  Laurence  Oliphant  of  Aberdalpe,  Perthshire, 
a  lord  ol  the  Scottish  parliament  before  1458.  was 
c:_  "'iiUam  Oliphant  ol  Aberdalgie  fl""    --    -'-- 

...I -1.-   n Ci-  UTillia™   / 


■  side  from  King  Robert  the  Bruce.  Sir  William  (d.  IJ19)  is 
ned  for  his  brave  defence  of  Stirling  castle  against  Edviid  1. 
4.  Sir  LauiTnce  was  sent  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  England 
4;  he  helped  to  establish  the  young  king  James  IV.  on  his 
r.and  hedied  about  rjoo.  Kisson  Jdin,  the  ind  lord  (d.  1516I. 
J  Ion  his  son  and  heir.  CoUn,  >l  Flodden.  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson  Laurence  (d.  1566),  who  wai  taken  prisoner  by  the 


m  Laurence  (d.  1566),  who  wai  la 

roulofSolwiyfloMinisu-    La 
,..iv.  .,,.  ,.„  lord  (IS»9-I»]).  was  a  partisan  ol  Mary  qucia  ui 
Scot),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandion  Laurence  (15B1-16J1). 
who  left  no  sons  ohcn  he  died.    The  6<h  lord  wai  Patrick  OlipbJinl. 
tic  was  held  by  his  tkscendants. 
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Hs  father  was  then  attorney-general  in  Cape  Colony,  but  was 

soon  transferred  as  chief  justice  to  Ceylon.    The  boy's  education 

was  of  the  most  desultory  kind.    Far  the  least  useless  portion 

of  it  belonged  to  the  years  184$  and  1849,  when  he  accompanied 

kis  parents  on  a  tour  on  the  continent  of  Europe.    In  1851 

be  accompanied  Jung  Bahadur  from  Colombo  to  NepauL    He 

pa^ed  an  agreeable  time  there,  and  saw  enough  that  was  new 

to  enable  him  to  write  his  first  book,  A  Journey  to  Katmandu 

(1S52).    From  Nepaul  he  returned  to  Ceylon  and  thence  to 

England,  dallied  a  little  with  the  Engh'sh  bar,  so  far  at  least 

as  to  eat  dinners  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  then  with  the  Scottish 

bar,  so  far  at  least  as  to  pass  an  examination  in  Roman  law. 

He  was  more  happily  inspired  when  he  threw  over  his  legal 

studies  and  went  to  travel  in  Rtissta.    The  outcome  of  that  tour 

was  his  book  on  The  Russian  Shores  oj  Ike  Black  Sea  (1853). 

Between  1853  and  x86x  he  was  successively  secretary  to  Lord 

Elgin  during  the  negotiation  of  the  Canada  Reciprocity  treaty 

at  Washington,  the  companion  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  on  a 

visit  to  the  Circassian  coast  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  Lord 

Elgin's  private  secretary  on  his  expedition  to  China.    Each 

of  these  experiences  produced  a  pleasant  book  of  travel.    In 

1S61  he  was  appointed  first  secretary  in  Japan,  and  might  have 

made  a  successful  diplomatic  career  if  it  had  not  been  interrupted, 

almost  at  the  outset,  by  a  night  attack  on  the  legation,  in  which 

ht  nearly  lost  his  life.    It  seems  probable  that  he  never  properly 

recovered  from  this  affair.    He  returned  to  England  and  resigned 

the  service,  and  was  elected  to  parliament  in  1865  for  the  Stirling 

Burghs. 

Oliphant  did  not  show  any  conspicuous  parliamentary  ability, 
bat  made  a  great  success  by  his  vivacious  and  witty  novel, 
Piccadilly  (1870).  He  fell,  however,  under  the  influence  of  the 
spiritualist  prophet  Thomas  Lake  Harris  (9.V.),  who  about  1861 
had  organized  a  small  community,  the  Brotherhood  of  the  New 
Life/  which  at  this  time  was  settled  at  Brocton  on  Lake  Erie 
and  subsequently  moved  to  Santa  Rosa  in  California.  Harris 
obtained  so  strange  an  ascendancy  over  Oliphant  that  the  latter 
left  parliament  in  1868,  followed  him  to  Brocton,  andlived  there 
the  hie  of  a  farm  labourer,  in  obedience  to  the  imperious  will  of 
his  spiritual  guide,  llie  cause  of  this  painful  and  grotesque 
aberration  has  never  been  made  quite  clear.  It  was  part  of  the 
Bn^ton  regime  that  members  of  the  community  should  be 
allowed  to  return  into  the  world  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
Bocey  for  its  advantage.  After  three  years  this  was  permitted 
to  Oliphant,  who,  when  once  more  in  Europe,  acted  as  corres- 
pondent of  The  Times  during  the  Franco-German  War,  and  spent 
afterwards  several  years  at  Paris  in  the  service  of  that  journal. 
There  he  met  Miss  Alice  le  Strange,  whom  he  married.  In  1873 
he  went  back  to  Brocton,  taking  with  him  his  wife  and  mother. 
During  the  years  which  followed  he  continued  to  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  community  and  its  head,  but  on  work  very 
different  from  that  with  which  he  had  been  occupied  on  his  first 
aojoum.  His  new  work  was  chiefly  financial,  and  took  him  much 
to  New  York  and  a  good  deal  to  England.  As  late  as  December 
187S  he  continued  to  believe  that  Harris  was  an  incarnation  of 
the  Deity.  By  that  time,  however,  his  mind  was  occupied  with 
a  large  project  of  colonization  in  Palestine,  and  he  made  in  1879 
an  extensive  journey  in  that  count  ry,  going  also  to  Constantinople, 

estil  the  death  of  Francis,  the  xoth  lord,  in  April  1748.  It  has 
■ince  been  claimed  by  several  persons,  but  without  success. 

AiK>ther  member  of  the  family  was  Laurence  0!ipbant  (1691- 
17^)  the  jajcdbite^  who  belonged  to  a  branch  settled  at  Cask  in 
Perth«hirc.  He  took  part  in  the  rising  of  171 5.  and  both  he  and  his 
ton  Laarence  (d.  1792)  were  actively  concerned  in  that  of  174^, 
beiog  present  at  the  battles  of  Falkirk  and  Culloden.  After  the  rum 
of  Ibe  Stuart  cause  they  escaped  to  France,  but  were  afterwards 
aBowed  to  return  to  Scotland.  One  of  this  Oliphant's  descendants 
was  Carolina.  Baroness  Naimc  (q.v.). 

'  It  sliouM  be  mentioned  that  the  unfavourable  view  of  Harris 
taken  by  Oliphant's  own  biographer,  and  certainly  not  shaken  by 
rabsequcnt  evidence,  has  been  strongly  repudiated  by  some  who 
knev  him.  Mr  J.  Cuming  Walters,  for  instance^  in  the  Westminster 
GsuUe  (London.  July  28,  1006)  defends  the  punty  of  his  character. 
h  h  difficult  to  arrive  at  tne  exact  truth  as  to  Oliphant's  relations 
vith  him,  or  the  financial  scandal  which  ended  them ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Oliphant.  himself,  was  at  least,  decidedly  cranky. 


in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  a  lease  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
Holy  Land  with  a  view  to  settling  large  numbers  of  Jews  there. 
This  he  conceived  would  be  an  easy  task  from  a  financial  point 
of  view,  as  there  were  so  many  persons  in  England  and  America 
"  anxious  to  fulfil  the  prophecies,  and  bring  about  the  end  of  the 
world."  He  landed  once  more  in  England  without  having 
accomplished  anything  definite;  but  his  wife,  who  had  been 
banished  from  him  for  years  and  had  been  living  in  California, 
was  allowed  to  rejoin  him,  and  they  went  to  Egypt  together. 
In  x88i  he  crossed  again  to  America.  It  was  on  this  visit  that 
he  became  -utterly  disgusted  with  Harris,  and  finally  split  from 
him.  He  was  at  first  a  little  afraid  that  his  wife  would  not 
follow  him  in  his  renunciation  of  "  the  prophet,"  but  this 
was  not  the  case,  and  they  settled  thenioelves  very  agree- 
ably,  with  one  house  in  the  midst  of  the  German  community 
at  Haifa,  and  another  about  twelve  miles  off  at  Dalieh  on  Mount 
Carmel. 

It  was  at  Haifa  in  1884  that  they  wrote  together  the  strange 
book  called  Sym^neumata:  Evolutionary  Forces  new  active  in 
Man,  and  in  the  next  year  Oliphant  produced  there  his  novel 
MasoUam^  which  may  be  taken  to  contain  its  author's  latest 
views  with  regard  to  the  personage  whom  he  long  considered 
as  "  a  new  Avatar."  One  of  his  cleverest  works,  Altiora  Peto, 
had  been  published  in  X883.  In  1886  an  attack  of  fever,  caught 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  resulted  in  the  death  of  his 
wife,  whose  constitution  had  been  undermined  by  the  hardships 
of  her  American  life.  He  was  persuaded  that  after  death  he  was 
in  much  closer  relation  with  her  than  when  she  was  still  alive, 
and  conceived  that  it  was  under  her  influence  that  he  wrote 
the  book  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Scientific  Religion.  In 
November  1887  he  went  to  England  to  publish  that  book. 
By  the  Whitsuntide  of  x888  he  had  completed  it  and  started 
for  America.  There  he  determined  to  marry  again,  his  second 
wife  being  a  granddaughter  of  Robert  Owen  the  Socialist.  They 
were  married  at  Malvern,  and  meant  to  have  gone  to  Haifa,  but 
Oliphant  was  taken  very  ill  at  Twickenham,  and  died  on  the 
23rd  of  December  x888.  Although  a  very  clever  man  and  a 
delightful  companion,  full  of  high  aspiration  and  noble  feeling, 
Oliphant  was  only  partially  sane.  In  any  case,  his  education 
was  ludicrously  inappropriate  for  a  roan  who  aspired  to  be  an 
authority  on  religion  and  philosophy.  He  had  gone  through 
no  philosophical  discipline  in  his  early  life,  and  knew  next  to 
nothing  of  the  subjects  with  regard  to  which  he  imagined  it 
was  in  his  power  to  pour  a  flood  of  new  light  upon  the  world. 
His  shortcomings  and  eccentricities,  however,  did  not*  prevent 
his  being  a  brilliant  writer  and  talker,  and  a  notable  figure  in 
any  society. 

See  Mrs  (Maigaret)  Oliphant.  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Laurence 
Oliphant  and  ofAHu  Oliphant  his  Wife  (1892).  (M.  G.  D.) 

OLIPHANT,  MARGARET  OUPHANT  (1828-1S97),  British 
novelist  and  historical  writer,  daughter  of  Francis  Wilson,  was 
born  at  Wallyford,  near  Musselburgh,  Midlothian,  in  x828.  Her 
childhood  was  spent  at  Lasswade  (near  Dalkeith),  Glasgow 
and  Liverpool.  As  a  girl  she  constantly  occupied  herself  with 
literary  experiments,  and  in  1849  published  her  first  novel, 
Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs  Margaret  Mailland.  It  dealt  with  the 
Scottish  Free  Church  movement,  with  which  Mr  and  Mrs  Wilson 
both  sympathized,  and  had  some  success.  This  she  followed 
up  in  185 1  with  Caleb  Fields  and  in  the  same  year  met  Major 
Blackwood  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  invited  by  him  to  contribute 
to  the  famous  Blackwood's  Magazine,  The  connexion  thus 
early  commenced  lasted  during  her  whole  lifetime,  and  she 
contributed  considerably  more  than  xoo  articles  to  its  pages 
In  May  1852  she  married  her  cousin,  Frank  Wilson  Oliphant, 
at  Birkenhead,  and  settled  at  Harrington  Square,  in  London. 
Her  husband  was  an  artist^  principally  in  stained  glass.  He 
had  very  delicate  health,  and  two  of  their  children  died  in  infancy, 
while  the  father  himself  developed  alarming  symptoms  of 
consumption.  For  the  sake  of  his  health  they  moved  in  January 
1859  to  Florence,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  Frank  Oliphant 
died.  His  wife,  left  almost  entirely  without  resources,  returned 
to  England  and  took  up  the  burden  of  supporting  her  three. 
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children  by  her  own  literary  activity.    She  had  now  become  a 

popular  writer,  and  worked  with  amazing  industry  to  sustain 

her  position.*  Unfortunately,  her  home  life  was  fuU  of  sorrow 

and  disappointment.    In  January  1864  her  only  daughter  died 

in  Rome,  and  was  buried  in  her  father's  grave.    Her  brother, 

who  had  emigrated  to  Canada,  was  shortly  afterwards  involved 

In  financial  riiin,  and  Mrs  Oliphant  offered  a  home  to  him  and 

his  children,  and  added  their  support  to  her  already  heavy 

responsibilities.    In  1866  she  settled  at  Windsor  to  be  near  her 

sons  who  were  being  educated  at  Eton.    This  was  her  home  for 

the  rest  of  her  life,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  she  pursued 

a  varied  literary  career  with  courage  scarcely  broken  by  a  series 

of-  the  gravest  troubles.    The  ambitions  she  cherished  for  her 

sons  were  unfulfilled.    Cyril  Francis,  the  elder,  died  in  1890, 

leaving  a  Life  of  Alfred  de  Mussei,  incorporated  in  his  mother's 

Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers,    The  younger,  Frank, 

collaborated  with  her  in  the  Victorian  Age  of  English  Literature 

and  won  a  position  at  the  British  Museum,  but  was  rejected  by 

the  doctors.    He  died  in  1894.    With  the  last  of  her  children 

lost  to  her,  she  had  but  little  further  interest  in  life.    Her  health 

steadily  declined,  and  she  died  at  Wimbledon,  on  the  25th  of 

June  1897. 

In  the  course  of  her  long  struggle  with  circumstances,  Mrs 

Oliphant  produced  more  than  120  separate  works,  including 

novels,  books  of  travel  and  description,  histories  and  volumes 

of  literary  criticism.    Among  the  best  known  of  her  works  of 

fiction  are  Adam  Graeme  (1852),  Magdalen  Hepburn  (1854), 

LUliesleaf  (1855),  The  Laird  of  Norlaw  (1858)  and  a  series  of 

stories  with  the  collective  title  of  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford^ 

which,  originally  appearing  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  (1862-1865), 

did  much  to  widen  her  reputation.    This  series  included  Salem 

Chapel  (1863),  The  Rector;     and  the  Doctor's  Family  (1863), 

The  Perpetual  CuraU  (1864)  and  Miss  Marjoribanks   (1866). 

Other  successful  novels  were  Madonna  Mary  (1867),  Squire  Arden 

(187 1),  He  that  vnll  not  when  he  may  (1880},  Hester  {iS8s),Kirsteen 

<z89o),  TheMarriageof  Elinor  (1892)  and  The  Ways  of  Life  (1897). 

Her  tendency  to  m3rstidsm  found  expression  in  The  Beleaguered 

City  (1880)  and  A  Little  Pilgrim  in  the  Unseen  (1882).    Her 

biographies  of  Edtttard  Irving  (1862)  and  Laurence  Oliphant  (1S92), 

together  with  her  life  of  Sheridan  in  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  " 

(1883),  have  vivacity  and  a  sympathetic  touch.    She  also  wrote 

historical  and  critical  works  of  considerable  variety,  including 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  Reign  of  George  I  J.  (1869),  The  Makers 

of  Florence  (1876),  A  Literary  History  of  England  from  lygo  to 

1825  (1882),  The  Makers  of  Venice  (1887),  Royal  Edinburgh 

(1890),  Jerusalem  (1891)  and  The  Makers  of  Modern  RomeU^S), 

while  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  still  occupied  upon  Annals 

of  a  Publishing  House,  a  record  of  the  progress  and  achievement 

of  the  firm  of  Blackwood,  with  which  she  had  been  so  long  and 

honourably  connected. 

Her  A  ulobiography  and  Letters,  which  present  a  touching  picture  of 
her  domestic  anxieties,  appcarca  in  1899. 

OLIPHANT,  OuFANT  (Ger.  H elf  ant),  the  large  signal  horn  of 
the  middle  ages,  made,  as  its  name  indicates,  from  the  tusk  of 
an  elephant.  The  oliphant  was  the  instrument  of  knights  and 
men  of  high  degree,  and  was  usually  ornamented  with  scenes  of 
hunting  or  war  carved  either  lengthways  or  round  the  horn  in 
sections  divided  by  bands  of  gold  and  studded  with  gems.  The 
knights  used  their  oliphants  in  the  hunting  field  and  in  battle, 
and  the  loss  of  this  precious  horn  was  considered  as  shameful  as 
the  loss  of  sword  or  banner. 

OLIVA,  FERNAN  PEREZ  DE  (x492?-753o),  Spanish  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  at  Cordoya  about  1492.  After  studying  at 
Salamanca,  Alcali,  Paris  and  Rome,  he  was  appointed  rector 
at  Salamanca,  where  he  died  in  1530.  His  Didlogo  de  la  dignidad 
del  liombre  (1543),  an  unfinished  work  completed  by  Francisco 
Cervantes  de  Salazar,  was  written  chiefly  to  prove  the  suitability 
of  Spanish  as  a  vehicle  for  philosophic  discussion.  He  also 
published  translations  of  the  Amplulruo  (1525),  the  Electro 
(1528)  and  the  Hecuba  (1528). 

OLIVARES,  CASPAR  DE  GUZMAN,  count  of  Olivarvs  and 
duke  of  San  Lucar  (i  587-1645),  Spanish  royal  favourite  and 


minister,  was  bom  in  Rome,  where  his  fathor  was  Spanish 
ambassador,  on  the  6th  of  January  2587.    His  compound  title  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  he  inherited  the  title  of  count  of 
Olivares,  but  was  created  duke  of  San  Lucar  by  the  favour  of 
Philip  IV.    He  begged  the  king  to  allow  him  to  preserve  his 
inherited  title  in  combination  with  the  new  honour — according 
to  a  practice  of  which  there  are  a  few  other  examples  in  Spanish 
history.    Therefore  he  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  ef  conde- 
duque.    During  the  life  of  Philip  III.  he  was  appointed  to  a  post 
in  the  household  of  the  heir  apparent,  Philip,  by  the  interest  of 
his  maternal  uncle  Don  Baltaaar  de  Ziifiiga,  who  was  the  head  of 
the  prince's  establishment.    Olivazes  made  it  his  business  to 
acquire  the  most  complete  influence  over  the  young  prince. 
When  Philip  IV.  ascended  the  throne  in  1621,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, he  showed  his  confidence  in  Olivares  by  ordering  that  all 
papers  requiring  the  royal  signature  should  first  be  tent  to  the 
count-duke.    Olivares   cotild    now  boast    to   his  undo   Don 
Baltasar  de  Zufiiga  that  he  was  "all."    He  became  what  is 
known  in  Spain  as  a  valido  —  something  more  than  a  prime 
minister,  the  favourite  and  alter  ego  of  the  king.    For  twenty-two 
years  he  directed  the  ix)licy  of  Spain.    It  was  a  period  of  constant 
war,  and  finally  of  disaster  abroad  and  of  rebellion  at  home. 
The  Spaniards,  who  were  too  thoroughly  monarchical  to  blame 
the  king,  held  his  favourite  responsible  for  the  misfortunes  of  the 
country.    The  count-duke  became,  and  for  long  remained,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  the  accepted  model  of  a  gracing 
and  incapable  favourite.     Of  late,  largely  under  the  inspiration 
of  Don  Antonio  Canovas,  there  Las  been  a  certain  reaction  in  his 
favour     It  would  certainly  be  most  unjust  to  blame  Olivares 
alone  for  the  decadence  of  Spain,  which  was  due  to  internal 
causes  of  long  standing.    The  gross  errors  of  his  policy — the 
renewal  of  the  war  with  Holland  in  1621,  the  persistence  of  Spain 
in  taking  part  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  lesser  wars  undertaken 
in  northern  Italy,  and  the  entire  neglect  of  all  effort  to  promote 
the  tmification  of  the  different  states  forming  the  peninsular 
kingdom — were  shared  by  him  with  the  king,  the  Church  and 
the  commercial  classes.    When  he  had  fallen  from  power  he 
wrote  an  apology,  in  which  he  maintained  that  he  had  always 
wished  to  see  more  attention  paid  to  internal  government,  and 
above  all  to  the  complete  unification  of  Portugal  with  Spain. 
But  if  this  was  not  an  afterthought,  he  must,  on  his  own  showing, 
stand  accused  of  having  carried  out  during  long  years  a  policy 
which  he  knew  to  be  disastrous  to  his  country,  rather  than  risk 
the  loss  of  the  king's  favour  and  of  his  place.    Olivares  did  not 
share  the  king's  taste  for  art  and  literature,  but  he  formed  a  vast 
collection  of  state  papers,  ancient  and  contemporary,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  protect  from  destruction  by  entailing  them  as  an 
heirloom.    He  also  formed  a  splendid  aviary  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  "  hencoop,"  was  a  favourite  subject  of  ridicule  with 
his  enemies.    Towards  the  end  of  his  period  of  favour  he  caused 
great  offence  by  legitimizing  a  supposed  bastard  son  of  very 
doubtful  paternity  and  worthless  personal  character,  and  by 
arranging  a  rich  marriage  for  him.    The  fall  of  Olivares  was 
immediately  due  to  the  revolts  of  Portugal  and  Catalonia  in  1640. 
The  king  parted  with  him  reluctantly,  and  only  under  the  pressure 
of  a  strong  court  intrigue  headed  by  Queen  Isabella.    It  was 
noted  with  anxiety  by  his  enemies  that  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
king's  confidence  by  his  nephew  the  count  of  Haro.    There 
remains,  however,  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  which  Philip  tells  his 
old  favourite,  with  frivolous  ferocity,  that  it  might  be  necessary 
to  sacrifice  his  life  in  order  to  avert  unpopularity  from  the  royal 
house.    Olivares  was  driven  from  office  in  1643.    He  retired  by 
the  king's  order  to  Toro.    Here  he  r^deavoured  to  satisfy  his 
passion  for  activity,  partly  by  sharing  in  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  town  and  the  regulation  of  its  commons,  woods  and, 
pastures,  and  partly  by  the  composition  of  the  apology  he 
published  under  the  title  of  £/  Nicandro,  which  was  perhapfs 
written  by  an  agent,  but  was  undeniably  inspired  by  the  fallen 
minister     The  Nicandro  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  Olivares  m^ht  have  ended  in  the  prisonsi 
of  the  Holy  Office,  or  on  the  scaffoft,  if  he  had  not  died  on  ibc 
22ndof  July  1645. 
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SetfbeBshidinddremaiodg  Fdipe  IV,  of  Don  Antooio  Canovas 
(Madrid,  1M9):  uid  Don  F.  SQvda't  introduction,  much  lets 
nvTxmble  to  Olivares,  to  his  edition  of  the  CdrUu  da  Sor  Maria  dd 
Affada  jddfty  Fdipe  I V,  (Madrid,  1885-1886}. 

OUVB  {Oi€a  europaea),  thie  plant  that  yielda  the  ofive  oQ  of 
coDLDierce,  belonipng  to  a  section  of  tlie  natural  order  Oleaceae, 
of  which  it  has  been  taken  as  the  type.  The  genus  Olea  includes 
about  thirty  species,  very  widely  scattered,  chiefly  over  the 
OM  World,  from  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  to  South 
Africa  and  New  Zealand.  The  wild  olive  is  a  small  tree  or 
bush  of  rather  straggling  growth,  with  thorny  branches  and 
cpptmlt  oblong  pointed  leaves,  dark  greyuh-green  above  and, 
in  the  young  state,  hoazy  beneath  with  whitish  scales,  the  small 
white  flowers,  with  four-deft  calyx  and  corolla,  two  stamens 
and  bifid  stigmA,  are  borne  on  the  last  year's  wood,  in  racemes 
sprin^ng  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  the  drupaceous  fruit 
is  small  in  the  wild  plant,  and  the  fleshy  pericarp,  which  gives 
the  cultivated  olive  its  economic  value.  Is  hud  and  comparatively 
thin.  In  the  cultivated  forms  the  tree  acquires  a  more  compact 
habit,  the  branches  lose  their  spinous  character,  while  the  young 
shoots  become  more  or  less  angular;  the  leaves  are  dways 

hoary  on  the  under-side, 
and  aregenerally  lanceo- 
late in  shape,  though 
varying  much  in  breadth 
and  size  in  the  different 
kinds.  The  fruit  b  sub- 
ject to  still  greater 
changes  of  form  and 
colour;  usually  oval  or 
nearly  globular,  in  some 
sorts  it  is  egg-shaped,  in 
others  much  elongated, 
while  the  dark  hue  that 
{t  commonly  assumes 
when  ripe  is  exchanged 
in  many  varieties  fw 
violet,  green  or  almost 
white.  At  present  the 
wild  olive  is  found  in 
most  of  the  countries 
around  the  Mediter- 
ranean,   extending    its 

A.aK>otofoKve(pito0iir9taea)(from  '"^  <«^  ^  ^^^  ^o 
Bsture),  reduced ;  B,  opened  Cbwer;  C,  Portugal,  and  eastward 
wtical  aectioa  of  paidL  B  and  C  en-  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
*"*"**•  Caspian,  while,  locally. 

It  occurs  even  in  Afghanistan.  An  undoubted  native  of 
Syria  and  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  its  abund- 
ance in  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the 
freque&f  allusions  to  it  by  the  earliest  poets,  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  was  there  also  indigenous;  but  in  localities 
icraote  from  the  Levant  it  may  have  escaped  from  cultivation, 
Rvcrting  naore  or  less  to  its  primitive  type.  It  shows  a  marked 
pirefcrcnce  for  calcareous  soils  and  a  partiality  for  the  sear-breeze, 
fiooiishzng  with  especial  luxuriance  on  the  limestone  slopes 
and  oags  that  often  form  thr  shoces  of  the  Greek,  peninsula 
and  adjacent  islands. 

Hae  varieties  of  ofiTie  known  to  the  modem  cultivator  are 
cztresady  numerous  according  to  some  authorities  equalling 
or  exceeding  in  number  those  of  the  vine.  In  France  and  Italy 
at  least  thirty  kinds  have  been  enumerated,  but  comparatively 
few  are  grown  to  any  large  extent.  None  of  these  can  be  safely 
Identified  with  andent  descriptions,  though  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  some  of  the  narrow-leaved  sorts  that  are  most  esteemed 
may  be  descendants  of  the  famed  "Lictman"  (see  bdow). 
Iraly  retains  its  old  pre-eminence  in  olive  cultivation;  and, 
thgfo^  its  ancient  Gallic  province  now  excels  it  in  the  production 
c^  the  finer  oils,  its  fast-improving  culture  may  restore  the  old 
ptetidgt.  The  broad4eaved  olive  trees  of  Spain  bear  a  larger 
£nat,  bat  the  pericarp  is  of  more  bitter  flavour  and  the  ofl  of 
qoali^.    Ihe  olive  trea,  even  when  free  increase  is 


unchecked  by  pruning,  is  of  very  slow  growth;  but,  where 
allowed  for  ages  its  natural  devdopmcnt,  the  trunk  sometimes 
attains  a  considerable  diameter.  De  CandoUe  records  one 
exceeding  33  ft.  in  girth,  the  age  being  supposed  to  amount 
to  seven  centuries.  Some  old  Italian  olives  have  been  credited 
with  an  antiquity  reaching  back  to  the  first  yean  of  the  empire, 
or  even  to  the  diys  of  republican  Rome;  but  the  age  of  such 
andent  trees  is  always  doubtful  during  growth,  and  their  identity 
with  old  descriptions  still  more  difficult  to  establish.  The  tree 
in  cultivation  rardy  exceeds  30  ft.  in  height,  and  in  France 
and  Italy  is  goierally  confined  to  much  more  limited  dimensions 
by  frequent  pruning.  The  wood,  of  a  yellow  or  light  greeni^ 
brown  hue,  is  often  findy  veined  with  a  darker  tint,  and,  being 
very  hard  and  dose  grained.  Is  valued  by  the  cabinetmaker 
and  ornamental  turner. 

The  olive  it  propagated  in  various  ways,  but  cuttinn  or  layers  are 
generally  uicfei  reu ;  the  tree  roots  in  favourable  soil  aimoet  as  easily 
as  the  willow,  and  throws  up  nickeri  frmn  the  stump  when  cut  down. 
Branches  of  various  thickneas  are  cut  into  lei^hs  of  several  feet 
each,  and^  planted  rather  deeply  in  manured  ground,  toon  v^etate; 
shorter  pieces  are  ■oroetimes  laid  horiaontally  in  ahallow  trenches, 
yfhen,  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  soil,  they  rapidly  throw  up  sucker^ 
like  uoota.  In  Greece  and  the  iadands  grafting  the  cultivated  tree 
on  the  wild  form  is  a  common  practice.  In  Italy  eml»yonic  buds, 
which  form  small  swellings  on  the  stems,  are  carefully  exci«ed  and 
planted  beneath  the  surface,  where  theyjpx>w  readily,  these  "  uovoli  '* 
soon  forming  a  vigorous  shooL  Occasionally  the  larger  boughs  are 
inarched,  and  young  trees  thus  soon  obtained.  The  olive  is  also 
sometimes  raised  from  seed,  the  oUy  pericarp  bdng  firrt  softened  by 
slight  rotting,  or  aoakingin  hot  water  or  in  an  alkaline  adution,  to 
facilitate  sermination.  The  olives  in  the  East  often  recdve  little 
attention  from  the  husbandman,  the  branches  bdng  allowed  to  grow 
fredy  and  without  curtailment  by  the  pruning-knife;  water,  now- 
ever,  must  be  supplied  in  long  droughts  to  ensure  a  crop;  with  this 
neglectful  culture  the  trees  bear  abundantly  only  at  mtervals  of 
three  or  four  years;  thuij.  dthough  wild  growth  is  favourable  to 
the  picturnque  aqsect  of  the  plantation,  it  is  not  to  be  recommended 
on  economic  grounds.  Where  the  olive  is  carefully  cultivated,  as  in 
Languedoc  and  Provence,  it  is  planted  in  rows  at  regular  intervals, 
the  distance  between  the  trees  varying  in  different  *' divettes,'* 
according  to  the  variety  grown.  Careful  pruning  is  practised,  the 
object  D&ng  to  preserve  toe  flower-bearing  shoots  of  the  preceding 
year,  while  keeping  the  head  of  the  tree  low,  so  as  to  allow  the  easy 
gathering  of  the  fruit;  a  dome  or  rounded  form  is  generally  the  aim 
of  the  pruner.  The  spaces  between  the  trees  axe  occasionally 
manured  with  rotten  dung  or  other  nitrogenous  matter;  in  France 
woollen  rags  are  in  high  esteem  for  thu  purposR.  Various  annual 
crops  are  sometimes  laised  between  the  rows,  and  in  Calabria  wheat 
even  is  grown  in  this  way;  but  the  trees  are  better  without  any 
intermediate  cropping.  Latteriy  a  dwarf  variety,  very  prolific  and 
with  green  fruit,  hias  come  into  favour  in  certain  localities,  espeddly 
in  America,  where  it  is  said  to  have  produced  a  crop  two  or  three 
seasons  after  planting.  The  ordinary  kinds  do  not  become  profitable 
to  the  i^wer  until  from  five  to  seven  yrars  after  the  cuttings  are 
placed  m  the  olive-ground.  Apart  from  occasional  damage  by 
weather  or  organic  foes,  the  dive  crop  is  somewhat  precarious  even 
with  the  most  careful  cultivation,  and  the  laxge  untended  trees  so 
often  seen  in  Spain  and  Italy  do  not  yield  that  certain  income  to  the 
peasant  proprietor  that  some  authors  have  attributed  to  them;  the 
crop  from  these  dd  trees  b  often  enormous,  but  they  seldom  bear 
well  two  years  in  miocession.  and  in  many^  instances  a  luxuriant 
harvest  can  only  be  reckoned  upon  every  sixth  or  seventh  season. 
The  fruit  when  ripe  is,  by  the  cardul  grower,  picked  by  hand  and 
deposited  in  doths  or  bukcts  for  conveyance  to  the  mill;  but  in 
many  parts  of  Spain  and  Greece,  and  generally  in  Asia,  the  olhres 
are  beaten  down  by  pdes  or  by  shaking  the  boughs,  or  even  allowed 
to  drop  naturally,  often  lyii^  on  the  ground  until  the  convenience 
of  the  owner  admits  of  their  removal;  much  of  the  inferior  oil 
owes  its  bad  quality  to  the  cardessness  of  the  proprietor  of  the  trees. 
In  southern  £uit>pe  the  olive  harvest  b  in  the  winter  months,  con- 
tinuing^ for  several  weeks;  but  the  time  varies  in  each  country,  and 
also  with  the  season  and  the  kinds  cultivated.  The  amount  of  oil 
contained  in  the  fruit  differs  much  in  the  various  sorts;  the  pericarp 
usually  yidds  from  60  to  70%.  The  andent  agriculturists  believed 
that  tne  olive  would  not  succeed  if  planted  more  than  a  few  leagues 
from  the  sea  (Theophrastus  gives  300  stadia  as  the  limit),  but  modern 
experience  does  not  confirm  the  idea,  and,  though  showing  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  coast,  it  has  long  been  grown  far  inland.  A  calcareous 
soil,  however  dry  or  poor,  seems  best  adapted  to  its  healthy  develop- 
ment, though  the  tree  will  grow  in  any  light  soil,  and  even  on  clay  if 
well  drained ;  but,  as  remarked  by  Plmy,  the  plant  is  more  liable  to 
disease  on  rich  soils,  and  the  dl  is  inferior  to  the  produce  of  the 
poorer  and  more  rod^  ground  the  species  naturally  affects.  The 
olive  suffers  greatly  in  some  years  from  the  attacks  of  various 
enemies.  A  fuqgoia  growth  has  at  times  infested  the  trees  for  several 
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succeanve  aeaaons,  to  the  great  damase  of  the  pUntations.  A 
•pecics  of  coccus,  C.  oleae,  attaches  itaell  to  the  shoots,  and  certain 
Icpidopterous  caterpillan  feed  on  the  leaves,  while  the  "  olive-fly  " 
attacloi  the  fruit.  In  Fiance  the  olivettes  suffer  occasionally 
from  frost;  in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century  many  trees 
were  cut  to  the  ground  by  a  winter  of  exceptional  severity.  Gales 
and  long-continued  rains  during  the  gathering  season  also  cause 
mischief. 

The  unripe  fruit  of  the  olive  is  largely  used  in  modem  as  in  ancient 
times  as  an  article  of  dessert,  to  enhance  the  flavour  of  wine^and  to 
renew  the  sensitiveness  of  the  palate  for  other  viands,  r  or  thu 
purpose  the  fruit  u  picked  while  green,  soaked  for  a  few  hours  in  an 
alkaline  ley,  washed  well  in  dean  water  and  then  placed  in  bottles 
or  jars  filled  with  brine;  the  Romans  added  amurca  to  the  salt  to 
increase  the  bitter  flavour  of  the  olives,  and  at  the  present  day  spices 
are  sometimes  used. 

The  leaves  and  bark  of  the  tree  are  employed  in  the  south,  as  a 
tonic  medicine,  in  intermittent  fever.  A  resinous  matter  called 
"  olive  gum,"  or  Lucca  gum,  formed  by  the  exuding  juice  in  hot 
seasons,  was  anciently  in  medical  esteem,  and  in  modern  Italy  is  used 
as  a  perfume. 

In  England  the  olive  is  not  hardv,  though  in  the  southern  counties 
it  will  stand  ordinary  winters  with  only  the  protection  of  a  wall, 
and  will  bear  fruit  in  such  situations:  but  the  leaves  are  generally 
shed  in  the  autumn,  and  the  olives  rarely  ripen. 

The  genus  Oka  includes  several  other  spedes  of  some  economic 
importance.  O.  panicutata  is  a  larger  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  50 
or  60  ft.  in  the  forests  of  Queensland,  and  yielding  a  hard  and  tough 
timber.  The  yet  harder  wood  of  O.  laurifofia,  an  inhabitant  of  Natal, 
la  the  black  ironwood  of  the  South  African  colonist. 

At  what  remote  period  of  human  progress  ths  wild  olive 
passed  under  the  care  of  the  husbandman  and  became  the 
fruitful  garden  olive  it  is  impossible  to  oonjecture.  Tlie  frequent 
reference  in  the  Bible  to  the  plant  and  its  produce,  its  implied 
abundance  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  important  place  it  has 
always  held  in  the  economy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  lead 
us  to  consider  that  country  the  birthplace  of  the  cultivated 
olive.  An  improved  variety,  possessed  at  first  by  some  small 
Semitic  sept,  it  was  probably  slowly  distributed  to  adjacent 
tribes;  and,  yielding  profusely,  wiUi  little  labour,  that  oily 
matter  so  essential  to  healthy  life  in  the  dry  hot  climates  of  the 
East,  the  gift  of  the  fruitful  tree  became  in  that  primitive  age 
a  symbol  of  peace  and  goodwill  among  the  warlike  barbarians. 
At  a  later  period,  with  the  development  of  maritime  enterprise, 
the  oil  was  conveyed,  as  an  article  of  trade,  to  the  neighbouring 
Pdasgic  and  Ionian  nations,  and  the  plant,  doubtless,  soon 
followed. 

In  the  Homeric  world,  as  depicted  in  the  Iliad,  olive  oil  is 
known  only  as  a  luxury  of  the  wcalthy^-An  exotic  product, 
prized  chiefly  for  its  value  in  the  heroic  toilet;  the  warriors 
anoint  themselves  with  it  after  the  bath,  and  the  body  of  Patrodus 
is  similarly  sprinkled;  but  no  mention  of  the  culture  of  the  plant 
is  made,  nor  does  it  find  any  place  on  the  Adullcan  stdeld, 
on  which  a  vineyard  is  represented.  But,  although  no  reference 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  occurs  in  the  Iliad,  the  presence 
of  the  tree  in  the  garden  of  Aldnous  and  other  familiar  allusions 
show  it  to  have  been  known  when  the  Odyssey  was  written. 
Whenever  the  introduction  may  have  taken  jAacc,  all  tradition 
points  to  the  limestone  hills  of  Attica  as  the  seat  of  its  first 
cultivation  on  the  Hellenic  peninsula.  When  Fosddon  and 
Athena  contended  for  the  future  dty,  an  olive  sprang  from  the 
barren  rock  at  the  bidding  of  the  goddess,  the  patron  of  those 
arts  that  were  to  bring  undying  influence  to  the  ri^g  state. 
That  this  myth  has  some  relation  to  the  first  planting  of  the 
olive  in  Greece  seems  certain  from  the  remarkable  story  told 
by  Herodotus  of  the  Epidaurians,  whO;  on  their  crops  failing, 
applied  for  counsd  to  the  Delphic  orade,  and  were  enjoined 
to  erect  statues  to  Damia  and  Auxesia  (symbols  of  fertility) 
carved  from  the  wood  of  the  true  garden  olive,  then  possessed 
only  by  the  Athenians,  who  granted  thdr  request  for  a  tree  on 
condition  of  thdr  making  an  annual  sacrifice  to  Athena,  its 
patron;  they  thus  obeyed  the  command  of  the  Pythian,  and  thdr 
lands  became  again  fertile.  The  sacred  tree  of  the  goddess  long 
stood  on  the  Acropolis,  and,  though  destroyed  in  the  Persian 
invasion,  sprouted  again  from  the  root — some  suckers  of  which 
were  said  to  have  produced  those  olive  trees  of  the  Academy  in 
an  after  age  no  leas  revered.    By  the  time  of  Solon  the  olive  had 


so  spread  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  enact  laws  to  rcgokte 
the  cultivation  of  the  tree  in  Attica,  from  which  country  it  was 
probably  distributed  gradually  to  all  the  Athenian  allies  and 
tributary  states.  To  the  Ionian  coast,  where  it  abounded  in 
the  time  of  Thales,  it  may  have  been  in  an  earlier  age  brought 
by  Phoenician  vessels;  some  of  the  Sporades  may  have  recdved 
it  from  the  same  source;  the  olives  of  Rhodes  and  Crete  bad 
perhaps  a  similar  origin.  Samoa,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
epithet  of  Aeschylus  (£Xai60vros),  must  have  had  the  fruitful 
plant  long  before  the  Persian  wars. 

It  is  not  unlikdy  that  the  valued  tree  was  taken  to  Magna 
Graeda  by  the  first  Achaean  colonists,  and  the  assertion  of 
Pliny  (quoted  from  Fenestella),  that  no  olives  existed  in  Italyi 
in  the  rdgn  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  must  be  recdved  with  the 
caution  due  to  many  statements  of  tliat  industrious  compiler. 
In  Latin  Italy  the  cultivation  seems  to  have  spread  slowly, 
for  it  was  not  until  the  consulship  of  Pompey  that  the  production 
of  oil  became  suflident  to  permit  of  its  exportation.  In  Pliny's 
time  it  was  already  grown  abundantly  in  the  two  Gallic  provinces 
and  in  Spain;  indeed,  in  the  earlier  days  of  Strabo  the 
Ligurians  supplied  the  /Jpine  barbarians  with  oil,  in  exchange 
for  the  wild  produce  of  their  mountains;  the  plant  may  have 
been  introduced  into  those  districts  by  Greek  settlers  in  a 
previous  age.  Africa  was  indebted  for  the  olive  mainly  to 
Semitic  agendes.  In  Egypt  the  culture  never  seems  to  have 
made  much  progress;  the  oil  found  in  Theban  tombs  was 
probably  imported  from  Syria.  Along  the  southern  shore  of 
the  great  inland  sea  the  tree  was  carried  by  the  Phoenidaza, 
at  a  remote  period,  to  their  numerous  colonies  in  Africa — 
though  the  abundant  olives  of  Cyrene,  to  which  allusion 
is  made  by  Tlioophrastus,  and  the  gUucoxis  foliage  of  whose 
descendants  still  clothes  the  rocks  of  the  deserted  Cyrenaica, 
may  have  been  the  offspring  of  Greek  plants  brought  by  the 
first  settlers.  The  tree  was  most  likdy  introduced  into  southern 
Spain,  and  perhaps  into  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  by 
Phoenician  merchants;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  old  dive  trees 
were  found  in  the  Canaries  on  their  rediscovery  by  medieval 
navigators,  the  venerable  trees  probably  owed  their  origin 
to  the  same  enterprising  pioneers  of  the  andent  worid.  De 
CandoUe  says  that  the  means  by  which  the  olive  was  distributed 
to  the  two  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  indicated 
by  the  luimes  given  to  the  plant  by  their  respective  inhabitants — 
the  Greek  ikala  passing  into  the  Latin  dea  and  diva,  that  in 
its  turn  becoming  the  ulivo  of  the  modem  Italian,  the  oiito 
of  the  Spaniard,  and  the  olive,  divier,  of  the  Frendi,  while  in 
Africa  and  southern  Spain  the  olive  retains  appellatives  derived 
from  the  Semitic  zaii  or  sett;  but  the  complete  subjugation  of 
Barbary  by  the  Saracens  suffidently  accounts  for  the  prevalence 
of  Semitic  forms  in  that  region;  and  aceytuno  (Arab.  uilAn), 
the  Andalusian  name  of  the  fruit,  locally  given  to  the  tree 
itself,  is  but  a  vestige  of  the  Moorish  conquest. 

Yidding  a  gratdul  substitute  for  the  butter  and  animal  fats 
consumed  by  the  races  of  the  north,  the  olive,  among  the  southern 
nations  of  antiquity,  became  an  emblem  not  only  of  peace  but  of 
national  wealth  and  domestic  plenty;  the  brandies  borne  in  the 
Panathenaea,  the  wild  olive  spray  of  the  Oljrmpic  victor,  the  olive 
crown  of  the  Roman  conqueror  at  ovation,  and  those  of  the 
eqxiites  at  their  imperial  review  alike  typified  gifts  of  peace  that, 
in  a  barbarous  age,  could  be  secured  by  victory  alone.  Among 
the  Greeks  the  oil  was  valued  as  an  important  artide  of  diet, 
as  well  as  for  its  external  use.  The  Roman  people  employed 
it  largely  in  food  and  cookery — the  wealthy  as  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  the  toilet;  and  in  the  luxurious  days  of  the  later 
empire  it  became  a  favourite  axiom  that  long  and  pleasant  life 
depended  on  two  fluids,  "  wine  within  and  oil  without.**  Pliny 
vagudy  describes  fifteen  varieties  of  olive  cultivated  in  his  day, 
that  called  the  "  Lidnian  "  being  hdd  in  most  esteem,  and  the 
oil  obtained  from  it  at  Venafrum  in  Campania  the  finest  known 
to  Roman  connoisseurs;  the  produce  of  Istria  and  Baetica  was 
regarded  as  second  only  to  that  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  gour- 
met of  the  empire  valued  the  unripe  fruit,  steeped  in  brine,  as  a 
provocative  to  the  palate,  no  less  than  his  modem  representative* 
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aad  jkkkd  olives,  retataing  tKdr  cbsncteristic  flavour,  have 
been  foinid  among  the  buried  stores  of  Pompeii.  The  bitter 
joke  or  refuse  d^xisited  during  cacpfession  of  the  oil  (caDed 
auBva),  and  the  astringent  leaves  of  the  tree  have  many  virtues 
attnboted  to  them  by  ancient  authors.  The  ofl  of  the  bitter  wfld 
olive  was  employed  by  the  Roman  physicians  in  medicine, 


but  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  used  as  food  or  in  the 

culinaiy  art. 

Id  iwxlcm  times  the  olive  has  been  spread  widely  over  the 
vorid;  and,  though  the  MediterAnean  lands  that  were  its  andent 
home  stiD  yield  the  chief  supply  of  the  oil,  the  tree  is  now  culti- 
vated successfully  in  many  regions  unknown  to  its  early  dis- 
tributors.   Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  American  continent 
it  was  conveyed  thither  by  the  Spanish  settlers.    In  Chile  it 
flourishes  as  luxuriantly  as  in  its  naUve  land,  the  trunk  some- 
times becomuQg  of  large  girth,  while  (m1  of  fair  quality  is  yidded 
by  the  fruit.    To  Pern  it  was  carried  at  a  later  date,  but  has  not 
there  been  equally  suaxssfuL    Introduod  into  Mexico  by  the 
Jesuit  misabnarics  of  the  17th  century,  it  was  planted  by  similar 
sfency  in  Upper  California,  where  it  has  prospered  latterly  under 
the  more  caiWul  management  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  omqueror.     Its 
cultivation  has  also  been  attempted  in  the  south-eastern  states, 
especially  in  S.  Carolina,  Florida  and  MississippL    In  the  eastern, 
faeniutphcre  the  olive  has  been  established  in  many  inland  districts 
vfaich  would  have  been  anciently  considered  ill-adapted  for  its 
culture.    To  Armenia  and  Persia  it  was  known  at  a  comparativdy 
tufy  period  of  history,  and  many  olive-yards  now  exist  in  Upper 
Egypt.    The  tree  has  been  introduced  into  Chinese  agriculture, 
and  has  become  an  important  addition  to  the  resources  of  the 
Australian  planter.    In  Queensland  the  olive  has  found  a  climate 
q^edally  suited  to  its  wants;  in  South  Australia,  near  Adelaide, 
it  also  grows  vigorously;  and  there  are  probably  few  coast 
districts  of  the  vast  island-continent  where  the  tree  would  not 
flourish.    It  haa-likewise  been  successfully  introduced  into  some 
parts  of  Cape  Colony.  

OUVBISA  HARTIRSr  JOAQUDI  PEDRO  DB  (1845-1894), 
Portuguese  writer,  was  bom  in  Lisbon  and  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Lyc6o  Nadonal  and  the  Academia  das  Bellas 
Artcs.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  his  father's  death  compelled  him 
to  seek  a  living  as  clerk  in  a  commercial  house,  but  he  gradually 
improved  his  poation  until  in  rSyo  he  was  appointed  marmgcr 
oi  the  mine  of  St  Eufemia  near  C6rdova.  In  Spain  he  wrote 
0,  ScciaiismOf  and  developed  that  sympathy  for  the  industrial 
classes  of  whidi  he  gave  proof  throughout  his  life.  Returning  to 
Portugal  in  1874,  he  beoune  administrator  of  the  railway  from 
Oporto  to  Fovoa,  residing  in  Oporto.  He  had  married  when  only 
cioeteetty  and  for  many  years  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
study  of  economics,  gec^raphy  and  history.  In  1878  his  ntemoir 
A  Circsda^Sff  fiducutria  brought  him  the  gold  medal  and  member- 
ship of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lisbon.  Two  years 
later  be  was  elected  president  cf  the  Society  of  Commercial 
Gei^apiiy  of  Oporto,  and  in  1884  he  became  director  of  the 
Iiulnstrial  and  Onnmerdal  Museum  in  that  city.  In  1885  he 
catend  public  life,  and  in  the  following  year  represented  Vianna 
<k>  CastcUo  in  parliament,  and  in  1887  Oporto.  Removing  to 
Lisbon  in  18S8,  be  continued  the  journalistic  work  which  be  had 
oommenced  when  living  in  the  north,  by  editing  the  Rtporler^ 
and  in  1889  be  was  named  administrator  of  the  Tobacco  R£gie. 
He  represented  Portugal  at  international  conferencef  in  Berlin 
and  Madrid  in  1890,  and  was  chosen  to  speak  at  the  celebration  of 
tltt  fourth  centenary  of  Columbus  held  in  Madrid  in  1891,  which 
gained  him  membership  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy  of 
Histocy.  He  became  minister  of  finance  on  the  17th  of  January 
iSgs,  and  later  vice-president  of  the  Junta  do  Credito  Publico. 
His  tealth,  however,  began  to  break  down  as  a  result  of  a  life 
spent  in  onremitting  toil,  and  he  died  on  the  24th  of  August 

1894. 
His  youthful  stru^les  and  privations  had  taught  him  a  serious 

view  of  life,  which,  with  his  acute  sensibility,  gave  him  a  reserved 

maancr,  but  Oliveira  Martins  was  one  of  the  most  generous  and 

Bobte  of  men.    like  Anthero  de  Quental,  he  was  impregnated 

with  modem  German  philosophy,  and  his  perception  of  the  low 


moral  standard  prevailing  in  public  life  made  him  a  pesrimist 
who  despaired  of  his  country's  future,  but  his  sense  of  proportion, 
and  the  necessity  which  impelled  him  to  work,  saved  him  from 
the  fate  whidi  befell  his  friend,  and  he  died  a  believing  Catholic 
At  once  a  gifted  psychologuit,  a  profoimd  sociologist,  a  stem 
moralist,  and  an  ardent  patriot,  Oliveira  Martins  deserved  his 
European  reputation.  Ifis  BibluOkeca  das  sciencias  sociats, 
a  veritable  encyclopaedia,  comprises  literary  criticism,  socialism, 
economics,  anthropology,  histories  of  Iberian  civilization,  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  Portxigal  and  BraziL  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life  he  specialized  in  the  istfa  century  and  produced  two  notable 
volumes,  Os  JUhos  de  D.  JoSo  /.  and  A  vida  de  Nun*Alvares, 
leaving  unfinkhed  O  pHnci^  perfeito,  a  study  on  King 
John  n.,  which  was  edited  by  his  friend  Henrique  de  Barros 
Gomes. 

As  the  literary  leader  of  a  national  revival,  Oliveira  Martins 
occupied  an  almost  unique  position  in  Portugal  during  the  last 
third  of  the  X9th  century.  If  he  judged  and  condemned  the 
pariiamentary  regime  and  destroyed  many  illusions  in  his  sensa- 
tional Contemporary  Portugal ^  and  if  in  his  philosophic  History  of 
Portugal  he  showed,  in  a  series  of  impressionist  pictures,  the  slow 
decline  of  his  country  commencing  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
discoveries  and  conquests,  be  at  the  same  time  directed  the  gaze 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  daya  of  their  real  greatness  under  the 
House  of  Aviz,  and  incited  them  to  work  for  a  better  future  by 
describing  the  faith  and  patriotism  which  had  animated  the 
foremost  men  of  the  race  in  the  middle  ages.  He  had  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  for  original  research,  but  his  powerful 
itnftginAtinn  and  picturesque  style  enabled  him  to  evoke  the 
past  and  make  it  present  to  his  readers. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  man — ^psychological  imagination 
combined  with  realism  and  a  gentle  irony — make  his  strength 
as  a  historian  and  his  charm  as  a  writer.  When  some  critics 
objected  that  his  Historia  de  Portugal  ougjit  rather  to  be  named 
"Ideas  on  Portuguese  History,"  he  replied  that  k  synthetic 
and  dramatic  picture  of  one  of  those  collective  bdngs  called 
nations  gives  the  mind  a  clearer,  truer  and  more  lasting  impression 
than  a  summary  narrative  of  successive  events.  But  just 
because  he  possessed  the  talents  and  temperament  of  a  poet, 
Oliveira  Martins  was  fated  to  make  frequent  mistakes  as  well  as 
to  discover  important  tmths.  He  must  be  read  with  care  because 
he  is  emotional,  and  cannot  let  facts  speak  for  themselves,  but 
interrupts  the  narrative  with  elpressions  of  praise  or  blame. 
Some  oi  his  books  n!semble  a  series  of  visions,  while,  despite  his 
immense  eruditiouf  he  does  not  always  supply  notes  or  refer  to 
authorities.  He  can  draw  admirable  portraits,  rich  with  colour 
and  life;  in  his  Historia  de  Portugal  and  Contcmporaneo  Portugal 
those  of  King  Pedro  L  and  Herculano  are  among  the  best  known. 
He  describes  to  perfection  such  striking  events  as  the  Usbon 
earthquake,  aud  excels  in  the  appreciation  of  an  epoch.  In 
these  res];>ects  Castelar  considered  him  superior  to  Macaulay, 
and  decUtfed  that  few  men  in  Europe  possessed  the  universal 
aptitude  and  the  fullness  of  knowledge  displayed  by  Oliveira 
Martins. 

The  works  of  Oliveira  Martina  include  Elementos  de  anlkropologia^ 
As  Rofos  humanas  *  a  cioilisa^So  printitita,  Sy sterna  dos  mythos 
rdiposoSf  Quqdro  das  institutiois  primitiwxs^  O  Regime  das 
riquesas,  Politua  e  ecomomia  Ttacional,  Taboos  de  ckronologia  e 
geographia  historical  O  Hdlenismo  e  a  cioilisaqdo  christd,  Historia 
da  Republica  Romana,  Historia  da  cioilisafSo  iherica,  Historia  de 
Portugualt  BraxU  e  as  coUmias  portuguesast  Portugal  nos  Marei, 
Portugal  em  Africa,  Portugal  contemporaneo,  Cam/ts  os  Lusiadas 
e  a  renascent  em  Portugalr—^  brilliant  commentary  on  the  physiog- 
nomy of  the  poet  and  his  poem,  Os  Filhos  de  D.  JoSo  /.,  the  preface 
to  which  gives  his  views  on  the  writing  of  history — A  Vida  de 
Ntm"  Alvares;  and  A.  Inglaterra  de  Hoje — the  result  of  a  visit  to 
England. 

See  Moniz  Barreto,  OUoeira  Martins,  estudo  de  psycholdgia  (Paris, 
1887).  a  remarkable  study:  F.  Dim'z  D'Ayalla,  Os  fdeaes  de  Oliveira 
Martins  (Lisbon,  1897),  which  contains  an  admirable  statement  of 
his  ideas,  philosophical  and  otherwise;  Anthero  de  Quental,  Oliveira 
Martins  (Lisbon,  1894)  and  Diuionario  bibliographico  portuguenf 
xii.  125.  (E.  Pa.) 

OUVENITE^  a  mineral  consisting  of  baac  copper  arsenate 
with  the  formula  Cu2(OH)AsO«.    It  crystallizes  in  the  ortho- 
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rhombic  fystem,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  small  brilliant  crystals 
of  simple  prismatic  habit  terminated  by  domal  faces.  More 
usually,  however,  it  occurs  as  globular  aggregates  of  adcular 
crystaJs,  these  fibrous  forms  often  having  a  velvety  lustre: 
sometimes  it  is  lamellar  in  structure,  or  soft  and  earthy.  A 
characteristic  feature,  and  one  to  which  the  name  alludes  (German, 
Olivenen,  of  A.  G.  Werner,  1789),  is  the  olive-green  colour, 
which  varies  in  shade  from  bUcJdsh-green  in  the  crystals  to 
almost  white  in  the  finely  fibrous  variety  known  as  "  wood- 
copper."  The  hardness  is  3,  and  the  sp.  gr.  4-3.  The 
mineral  was  formerly  found  in  some  abundance,  associated  with 
limonite  and  quartz,  in  the  upper  workings  in  the  copper  mines 
of  the  St  Day  district  in  Cornwall;  also  near  Redruth,  and  in  the 
Untie  district  in  Utah.  It  is  a  mineral  of  secondary  origin, 
having  been  formed  by  the  alteration  of  copper  ores  and 
inispickeL 

The  arsenic  of  olivenite  is  sometimes  partly  replaced  byasmall 
amount  of  phosphorus,  and  in  the  species  hbethcnite  we  have 
the  corresponding  basic  copper  phosphate  Cut(0H)P04.  This 
is  found  as  smidl  dark  green  crystals  resembling  olivenite  at 
Libethen  in  Hungary,  and  in  small  amount  also  in  ComwalL 
Other  members  of  this  isomorphous  group  of  minerab  are  adamite, 
Zn«(0H)As04,  and  dcscloizite  (q.v.).  (L.J.S.) 

OLIVER,  ISAAC  (c.  1 566-1617),  English  miniature  painter,  was 
probably  l>om  in  London,  as  in  1571  a  certain  Peter  Olivier  of 
Rouen  was  residing  in  London  with  his  wife  and  had  been  there 
for  three  years  with  one  "  chylde  "  named  "  Isake."  It  would 
seem  likely,  therefore,  that  he  was  not  at  that  time  more  than  six 
years  old.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr  Lionel  Cust,  from  the 
Huguenot  records,  that  he  is  identi^  with  one  Isaac  Oliver  of 
Rouen,  married  at  the  Dutch  church  in  Austin  Friars  in  1602. 
His  death  occurred  in  16x7,  and  he  was, buried  in  the  church 
of  St  Anne,  Blackfriars.  He  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Nicholas 
Hilliard,  and  connected  through  his  wife,  whose  name  is  un- 
known, with  the  artists  Gheeraerts  and  De  Critz.  He  was  an 
exceedingly  expert  miniature  painter,  and  splendid  examples  of 
his  work  can  be  seen  at  Montagu  House,  Windsor  Castle,  Sher- 
borne Castle  and  in  the  collections  of  Mr  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
and  the  late  Baroness  Burdett-Coutta.  Some  of  bis  pen  draw- 
ings are  in  the  British  Museum.  (G.  C.  W.)  ' 

OLIVER,  PETER  (1594-1648),  English  miniature  painter,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Isaac  Oliver,  probably  by  his  first  wife; 
and  to  him  Isaac  Oliver  left  his  finished  and  unfinished 
drawings,  with  the  hope  that  he  would  live  to  exercise  the 
art  of  his  father.  The  younger  sons  of  the  artist  appear  to 
have  been  under  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  were  probably 
therefore  sons  by  a  later  wife  than  the  mother  of  Peter  Oliver. 
He  resided  at  Isleworth,  and  was  buried  beside  his  father  at 
St  Anne's,  Blackfriars.  He  was  even  more  eminent  in  minia- 
ture painting  than  his  father,  and  is  specially  remarkable  for  a 
series  of  copies  in  water-colour  he  made  after  celebrated  pictures 
by  old  masters.  Most  of  these  were  done  by  the  desire  of  the 
king,  and  seven  of  them  still  remain  at  Windsor  Castle.  A  great 
many  of  Oliver's  works  were  purchased  by  Charles  II.  from  his 
widow;  several  of  his  drawings  are  in  existence,  and  a  leaf  from 
his  pocket-book  in  the  collection  of  the  earl  of  Derby.  His  most 
important  work  is  the  group  of  the  three  grandsons  of  the  ist 
Viscount  Montacute  with  their  servant,  now  belonging  to  the 
marquess  of  Exeter;  and  there  are  fine  miniatures  by  him  at 
Welbeck  Abbey,  Montagu  House,  Sherborne  Castle,  Minley 
Manor,  Belv(Hr  Castle  and  in  the  private  collection  of  the  queen 
of  HolUnd.  (G.  C.  W.) 

OLIVES,  MOUNT  OP,  or  Mount  Ouvrr  ('Opof  'EXoiwrot  or 
rwr  *E\bluup;  mod.  Jebel-et-Tur),  the  ridge  facing  the  Temple 
Mount  at  Jerusalem  on  the  east,  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
Kidron.  A  basis  of  hard  cretaceous  limestone  is  topped  with 
softer  deposits  of  the  same,  quaternary  depodts  forming  the 
summit.  There  are  four  distinct  elevations  in  the  ridge:  tradi- 
tionally the  southernmost,  which  is  separated  by  a  cleft  from  the 
others,  is  called  the  "  Hill  of  Offence,**  and  said  to  be  the  scene  of 
Solomon's  idolatry.  The  summit  to  the  north  of  this  is  often 
(wrongly)  spoken  of  as  Olivet  proper.    Still  worse  it  the  error  of 


calling  the  next  hill  but  one  to  the  north  "  Scopoa."  The  top  of 
the  ridge  affords  a  comprehensive  view.  There  are  four  Old 
Testament  references:  a  Sam.  xv.  30  sqq.,  Neh.  viii.  15,  Ezek.  xi. 
33,  21ech.  xiv.  4.  In  the  Now  Testament  the  place  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  last  days  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  He  crossed 
it  on  his  kingly  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  upon  it  he  delivered 
hisgreateschatologicaladdrcss(XIarkxiii.3).  That  the  Ascension 
took  place/rMn  Uie  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  not  necessarily 
implied  in  Acts  i.  12;  the  words  "  over  against  Bethany  " 
(Luke  xxiv.  50)  perhaps  mean  one  of  the  secluded  ravines  on 
the  eastern  slope,  beside  one  of  which  that  village  stands.  But 
since  Constantine  erected  the  "  Basilica  of  the  Ascension  "  on  the 
spot  marked  by  a  certain  sacred  cave  (Euseb.  Viia  Comt.  iiL  41), 
the  site  of  this  event  has  been  placed  here  and  marked  by  a 
succession  of  churches.  The  present  building  is  quite  modem, 
and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Modems.  Close  to  the  Chapel  of  the 
Ascension  is  the  vault  of  St  Pelagxa,  and  a  little  way  down  the 
hill  is  the  labyrinth  of  early  Christian  rock-hewn  sepulchral 
chambers  now  called  the  *'  Tnmbs  of  the  Prophets."  During 
the  middle  ages  Olivet  was  also  shown  as  the  mount  of  the 
Transfiguration.  A  chapel,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Cah'ph  Omar, 
and  said  to  occupy  the  place  where  he  encamped  when  Jerusalem 
surrendered  to  the  Moslems,  formerly  stood  beside  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  monasteries 
and  churches  of  various  religious  orders  and  sects  on  the  hill, 
from  whose  beauty  their  uniform  and  unredeemed  ugliness 
detracts  sadly.  On  Easter  day  1907  was  hud  the  foundation 
of  a  hospice  for  pilgrims,  ondei  the  patronage  of  the  German 
empress. 

OUVETANS,  one  of  the  lesser  monastic  orders  following  the 
Benedictine  Rule,  founded  by  St  Bernard  Tolomei,  a  Sicnese 
nobleman.  At  the  age  of  forty,  when  the  leading  man  in  Siena» 
he  retired  along  with  two  companions  to  live  a  hermit's  life  at 
Accona,  a  desert  place  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  Siena,  13 13. 
Soon  others  join«i  them,  and  in  1324  John  XXn.  approved  of 
the  formation  of  an  order.  The  Benedictine  Rule  was  taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  life;  but  austerities  were  introduced  beyond 
what  St  Benedict  prescribed,  and  the  government  was  framed 
on  the  mendicant,  not  the  monastic,  model,  the  superiors  being 
appointed  only  for  a  short  term  of  years.  The  habit  b  white. 
Partly  from  the  olive  trees  that  abound  there,  and  partly  out  of 
devotion  to  the  Passion,  Accona  was  christened  Monte  Oliveto, 
whence  the  order  received  its  name.  By  the  end  of  the  14th 
century  there  were  upwards  of  a  hundred  monasteries,  chiefly 
in  Italy;  and  in  the  zSth  there  still  were  eighty,  one  of  die  most 
famous  being  San  Miniato  at  ilorence.  The  monastery  of 
Monte  Oliveto  Maggiore  is  an  extensive  building  of  considerable 
artistic  interest,  enhanced  by  frescoes  of  Signorelli  and  Sodoma; 
it  is  now  a  national  monument  occupied  by  two  or  three  monks 
as  custodians,  though  it  could  accommodate  three  hundred.  The 
Olivetans  have  a  house  in  Rome  and  a  few  others,  including  one 
founded  in  Austria  in  1899.  There  are  about  125  monks  in  all, 
54  being  priests.  In  America  are  some  convents  of  Olivetan 
nuns. 

See  Hclyot,  IJisl.  des  ordres  rilipeux  (i7i$},  vi.  e.  34!  Max 
Hcimbucher,  Orden  u.  Kontre^tionen  (1907),  1.  |  30;  Wetxer  u. 
Wehe.  KircknUexieoH  (cd.  3};  J.  A.  Symonds,  SkOckes  and  Studies 
in  Italy  (1898).  "  Monte  Oliveto  ":  B.  M.  MarCchaux,  Vie  de  Irien* 
keureux  Bernard  Tolomei  (1888).  (E.  C.  B.) 

OLIVIER,  JUSTE  DANIEL  (i 807-1 876),  Swiss  poet,  was  bom 
near  Nyon  in  the  canton  of  Vaud;  he  was  brought  up  as  a 
peasant,  but  studied  at  the  college  of  Nyon,  and  later  at  the 
academy  of  Lausanne.  Though  originally  intended  for  the 
ministry,  his  poetic  genius  (foreshadowed  by  the  prizes  he 
obtained  in  1825  &nd  1828  for  poems  on  Marcos  Botsaris  and 
Julia  Al^nula  respectively)  inclined  him  towards  Itierary 
studies.  He  was  named  professor  of  literature  at  Ncuch&tel 
(1830),  but  before  taking  up  the  duties  of  his  post  made  a  visit 
to  Paris,  where  he  completed  his  education  and  became  associate«1 
with  Sle  Beuve,  especially  from  1837  onwards.  He  professed 
history  at  Latisanne  from  1833  to  1846,  when  he  lost  his  chair 
in  consequence  of  the  religious  troubles.    He  then  went  to  Parii^ 
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|ncR  he  remained  t  ill  z  870,  earning  his  bread  by  various  means, 

but  bdng  nearlx    forgotten   in  his  native  land,  to  which  he 

itDuioed  tenderly    attached-     From  1845  till  i860  (when  the 

nu^nr  was  merged    in    the  BiUiolhkque  universeUe)  Olivier 

vA  hk  vife  wrote   in    the  Revue  Suisse  the  Paris  letter,  which 

^  been  sta.rted   l>y    Stc    Bcuve  in  1843,  when  Olivier  became 

iHe  owner  oC  the   periodical.     After  the  war  of  1870  he  settled 

downmSwitzerla-xid,  spending  his  summers  at  his  beloved  Gryon, 

ud  died  It  Geneva  on  the  7th  of  January  1876.    Besides  some 

Boveis,  I  semi<poetical  'vrork  on  the  Canton  of  Vaud  (a  vols., 

iS37~t84i)«  and  a  volume  of  historical  essays  entitled  £tudci 

tkiOoin  wUiottale     Ct^^^)*   ^'^  published  several  volumes  of 

poexDs,  Deux    Voix    C^^JS)*  Chansons  hintaines  (1847)  and  its 

contiauation  Ckanst^ms  du  »rir  (1867),  and  Seniiers  de  montcgne 

(GiTon,  187  s).     His  younger  brother,  Urbain  (x8io-x888),  was 

veil  known  troin    1856  onwards  as  the  author  of  numerous 

popular  taks  of  rural  life  In  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  especially  of  the 

Rgion  near  Nyon. 

Life  by  Rainbert  (1877),  repufaCahed  in  hts  ArioatHs  de  la  Suisse 
^vmamit  (i&89).  and  also  prenxed  to  his  edition  of  O'ivicr's  (Euvres 
cJvisies  CLausanne,  1879).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

OUVtKE,  a  Tock-formlng  mineral  composed  of  magnesium 
lAd  lertons  onhosillcate,  the  formula  being  (Mg,  Fc)2Si04. 
Tbe  name  olivine,  proposed  by  A.  0.  Werner  in  1790,  alludes  to 
the  oUve-grccn  colour  commonly  shown  by  the  mineral.  The 
transparent  varieties,  or  *'  precious  olivine  "  used  in  jewelry, 
are  known  as  chrysolite  {q.v.)  and  peridot  {q.v.).  The  tenn 
divine  is  often  applied  incom^y  by  jewellers  to  various  green 
stones. 

Oifvine  crystallizes  in  the  orthorhombic  system,  but  distinctly 
fievcioped  crystals  are  comparatively  rare,  the  mineral  more 
often  occurring  as  compact  or  granular  masses  or  as  grains  and 
blebs  embedded  in  the  igneous  rocks  of  which  it  forms  a  con- 
stituent part.  There  are  indistinct  cleavages  parallel  to  the 
ropinacoid  (M  in  the  fig.)  and  the  brachypinacoid.    The 

hardness  is  6};  and  the  sp.  gr  3*a7-3'37, 
but  reaching  3*57  in  the  highly  ferru- 
ginous variety  known  as  hyalosiderite. 
The  amount  of  ferrous  oxide  varies  from 
5  (about  Q  %  in  the  gem  varieties  to  30  % 
in  hyalosiderite.    The  depth  of  the  green, 
or  yellowish-brown  colour,  also  varies  with 
the  amount  of  iron.   The  lustre  is  vitreous. 
The  indices  of  refraction  (  i'66  and  1*70) 
and  the  double  refraction  are  higher  than 
in  many  other  rock-forming  minerals;  and 
characters,  together  with  the  indistinct  cleavage,  enable 
tbe  mineral  to  be  readily  distinguished  in  thin  tx>ck- sections 
ixader  the  microscope.     The  mineral  is  decomposed  by  hot 
bydiDcfaloric  add  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica.    Olivine 
often  contains  small  amounts  of  nickel  and  titanium  dioxide; 
the  latter  replaces  silica,  and  in  the  variety  known  as  tltan- 
ofivine  reaches  5%. 

Qihrine  is  a  conunon  constituent  of  many  basic  and  ultrabasic 
nocks,  such  as  basalt,  diabase,  gabbro  and  peridotite:  the 
dinuie,  of  Dun  Mountain  near  Nelson  in  New  Zealand,  is  an 
almost  pore  ofivine-rock.  In  basalts  it  is  often  present  as  small 
porphjmtic  crystals  or  as  large  granular  aggregates.  It  also 
occurs  as  an  accessory  constituent  of  some  granular  dolomitic 
liinettoDes  and  crystalline  schists.  With  enstatite  it  forms  the 
bulk  of  the  material  of  meteoric  stones;  and  in  another  type  of 
meteorites  large  bkbs  of  glassy  olivine  fill  spaces  in  a  cellular 
B»SBof  n^taUic  iron. 

Olivine  is  espedaDy  liable  to  alteration  into  serpentine  (bydrated 
Bragnrsfitm  stUcate);  the  alteration  proceeds  from  the  outside  of 
tbe  oystals  and  grains  or  along  irregular  cradu  in  their  interior, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  separation  of  iron  oxides  and  an  irregular 
set-work  of  fibrous  serpentine,  which  ifi  rock-sections  presents 
a  very  characteristic  appearance.  Large  greenish-yellow  crystals 
lioa  Soarum  in  Buskerud,  Norway,  at  one  time  thought  to  be 
oystab  of  serpentine,  really  consist  of  serpentine  pseudo- 
after  olivine.    Many  of  tbe  large  xock-masses  of 


serpentine  have  been  derived  by  the  serpentiniiation'of  olivine 
rocks.  Olivine  also  sometimes  alters,  espedally  in  crystallin 
schists,  to  a  fibrous,  colourless  ami^bole,  to  which  the  nam 
pilite  has  been  given.  By  ordinary  weathering  processes  i 
alters  to  limonite  and  silica. 

Closely  rdated  to  olivine  are  tevend  other  spedcs,  which  ai 
included  toecther  in  the  oli\ine  group  :  they  have  the  orthosilical 
formula  R  iSiOi,  where  R'  represents  caldum,  magnesium,  iroi 
manganese  aiid  rarely  zinc;  thejr  ?(1  crystallize  in  the  orthorhombi 
system,  and  are  iaoniorphoua  with  olivine.  The  following  may  b 
mentioned  ^~ 

Monticcllite,  CaMg^Oi,  a  rare  mineral  occurring  as  yellowisf 
srey  crystals  and  grains  in  granular  limestone  at  Monte  Somnu 
Vesuvius. 

Forsterite,  M^iSiOi,  as  colouriesa  or  yellowish  grains  embedde 
in  many  crystalline  limestones. 

Fayalite,  FeiSiOi.  or  iron  olivine  is  dark  brown  or  black  in  colou: 
It  occurs  as  nodules  in  a  volcanic  rock  at  Fayal  in  the  Azores,  and  i 
granite  at  the  Moume  Mountains  in  Ireland;  and  as  small  crystab  i 
cavities  in  rhyolite  at  the  Yellowstone  Park,  U.S.A,  It  is  a  comma 
constituent  of  crystalline  iron  slags. 

Tcphroite,  MnsSiO*,  a  grey  (r«^p6f,  ash-coloured),  cleavabi 
mineral  occurring  with  other  manganxferous  minerals  in  bweden  an 
New  Jersey.  (L.  J.  S.) 

OLUVIER,  OLIVIER  telLB  (1825-  ),  French  sUtesmai 
was  bom  at  Marseilles  on  the  and  of  July  2825.  His  fathe 
Demosthenes  Ollivier  (1799-1884),  was  a  vehement  opponer 
of  the  July  monarchy,  and  was  returned  by  Marseilles  to  tl 
Constituent  Assembly  in  1 848.  His  opposition  to  Louis  Napolec 
led  to  his  banishment  after  the  coup  d'ital  of  December  iSsr,  an 
he  only  returned  to  France  in  x86o.  On  the  establishment  < 
the  short-lived  Second  Republic  his  father's  influence  wit 
Ledru-Rollin  secured  for  ^nile  Ollivier  the  position  of  con 
missary-general  of  the  department  of  Bouches-du-Rh6n 
Ollivier  was  then  twenty-three  and  had  just  been  called  to  tl 
Parisian  bar.  Less  radical  in  his  political  opinions  than  h 
father,  his  repression  of  a  sodalist  outbreak  at  Marsdlles  con 
mended  him  to  General  Cavaignac,  who  continued  him  in  h 
functions  by  making  him  prefect  of  the  department.  He  wi 
shortly  afterwards  removed  to  the  comparativdy  unimportai 
prefecture  of  Chaumont  (Haute-Mame),  a  semi-disgrace  whic 
he  ascribed  to  his  father's  enemies.  He  therefore  resigned  froi 
the  dvil  service  to  take  up  practice  at  the  bar,  where  his  briiliax 
abilities  assured  his  success. 

He  re-entered  political  life  in  1857  as  deputy  for  the  3r 
drcumscription  of  the  Sdne.  His  candidature  had  been  su] 
ported  by  the  SUde^  and  he  joined  the  constitutional  oppositioi 
With  Alfred  Daximon,  Jules  Favre,  J.  L.  H^non  and  Erne 
Picard  he  formed  the  group  known  as  Les  Cinq^  which  wrun 
from  Napoleon  III.  some  concessions  in  the  direction  of  coi 
stitutional  government.  The  imperial  decree  of  the  24th  < 
November,  permitting  the  insertion  of  parliamentary  report 
in  the  Moniteur,  and  an  address  from  the  Corps  Ligislatif  i 
reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  were  welcomed  by  him  as 
first  instalment  of  reform.  This,  acquiescence  marked  a  conside 
able  change  of  attitude,  for  only  a  year  previously  a  violent  attac 
on  the  imperial  government,  in  the  course  of  a  defence  of  £tieni; 
Vacherot,  brought  to  trial  for  t^e  publication  of  La  Dimocraii 
had  resulted  in  his  suspension  from  the  bar  for  three  month; 
He  gradually  separated  from  his  old  aniwdatfs,  who  groupe 
themselves  around  Jules  Favre,  and  during  the  session  of  x86(S 
1867  Ollivier  formed  a  third  party,  which  definitely  supported  tl: 
prindple  of  a  Liberal  Empire.  On  the  last  day  of  Deounber  i86< 
Count  A.  F.  J.  Walewski,  acting  in  continuance  of  n^otiatioi 
already  begun  by  the  due  de  Momy,  offered  Ollivier  the  ministr 
of  education  with  the  function  of  representing  the  general  polic 
of  the  government  in  the  Chamber.  The  imperial  decree  of  tli 
19th  of  January  1867,  together  with  the  promise  inserted  i 
the  Moniteur  of  a  relaxation  of  the  stringency  of  the  press  lav 
and  of  concessions  in  respect  of  the  right  of  public  meeting,  failc 
to  satisfy  OUivier'S  demands,  and  he  refused  office.  On  the  e% 
of  the  general  election  of  1869  he  published  a  manifesto,  Le  1 
Janvier,  in  justification  of  his  policy.  The  sinatus-consutte  of  tl 
8th  of  September  1869  gave  the  two  chambers  the  ordinar 
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parliamentaiy  rights,  and  was  follow^  by  the  dismissal  of 
Rouher  and  the  formation  in  the  last  week  of  1869  of  a  responsible 
ministry  of  which  M.  Ollivier  was  really  premier,  although  that 
office  was  not  nominally  recognized  by  the  constitution.  The 
new  cabinet,  known  as  the  ministry  of  the  2nd  of  January,  had 
a  hard  txisk  before  it,  complicated  a  week  after  its  formation  by 
the  shooting  of  Victor  Noir  by  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte.  OlUvier 
immediately  summoned  the  high  court  of  justice  for  the  judgment 
of  Prince  Bonaparte  and  Prince  Joachim  Murat.  The  riots 
following  on  the  murder  were  suppressed  without  bloodshed; 
circulars  were  sent  round  to  the  prefects  forbidding  them  in 
future  to  put  pressure  on  the  electors  in  favour  of  official  candi- 
dates; Baron  Haussnuuin  was  dismissed  horn  the  prefecture 
of  the  Seine;  the  violence  of  the  press  campaign  against  the 
emperor,  to  whom  he  had  promised  a  happy  old  age,  was  broken 
by  the  prosecution  of  Henri  Rochefort;  and  on  the  20th  of 
April  a  sSnatus-tonsulle  was  issued  which  accomplished  the 
transformation  of  the  Empire,  into  a  constitutional  monarchy 
Neither  concessions  nor  firmness  sufficed  to  appease  the  "  Irre- 
concilables  "  of  the  opposition,  who  since  the  relaxation  of  the 
press  laws  were  able  to  influence  the  electorate.  On  the  8th 
of  May,  however,  the  amended  constitution  was  submitted, 
on  Rouher's  advice,  to  a  plebiscite,  which  resulted  jn  a  vote  of 
nearly  seven  to  one  in  favour  of  the  government.  The  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Left  in  his  cabinet — L.  J.  Buffet, 
Napolton  Daru  and  TalhouCt  Roy — resigned  in  April  on  the 
question  of  the  plebiscite.  Ollivier  himself  held  the  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs  for  a  few  weeks,  until  Daru  was  replaced  by  the 
due  de  Gramont,  destined  to  be  Ollivier's  evil  genius.  The 
other-vacancies  were  filled  by  J.  P.  M^ge  and  C.  L  Plichon,  both 
of  them  of  Conservative  tendencies. 

The  revival  of  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohen- 
solIem-Sigmaringen  for  the  throne  of  Spain  early  in  1870  dis- 
concerted Ollivier's  plans.  The  French  government,  foUpwing 
Gramont's  advice,  instructed  Benedetti  to  demand  from  the  king 
of  Prussia  a  formal  disavowal  of  the  Hohenzollcm  candidature. 
Ollivier  allowed  himself  to  be  gained  by  the  war  party.  The 
story  of  Benedetti's  reception  at  Ems  and  of  Bismarck's  mani- 
pulation of  the  Ems  telegram  is  told  elsewhere  (see  Biskasck). 
It  i^  unlikely  that  Ollivier  could  have  prevented  the  eventual 
outbreak  of  war,  but  he  might  perhaps  have  postponed  it  at  that 
time,  if  he  had  taken  time  to  hear  Benedetti's  account  of  the 
inddcnt.  He  was  outmanoeuvred  by  Bismarck,  and  on  the 
15th  of  July  he  made  a  hasty  declaration  in  the  Chamber  that  the 
Prussian  government  had  issued  to  the  powers  a  note  announcing 
the  rebuff  received  by  Benedetti.  He  obtained  a  war  vote  of 
500,000,000  francs,  and  used  the  fatal  words  that  he  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  the  war  "  with  a  light  heart,"  saying  that  the 
war  had  been  forced  on  France.  On  the  9th  of  August,  with  the 
news  of  the  first  disaster,  the  Ollivier  cabinet  was  driven  from 
office,  and  its  chief  sought  refuge  from  the  general  rage  in  Italy. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1873,  but  although  he  carried  on  an 
active  campaign  in  the  Bonapartist  Estajette  his  political  power 
was  gone,  and  even  in  his  own  party  he  came  into  collision  in 
1880  with  M.  Paul  die  Cassagnac.  During  his  retirement  he 
employed  himself  in  writing  a  history  of  V Empire  lihiral,  the  first 
volume  of  which  app^red  in  1895.  The  work  really  dealt  with 
the  remote  and  immediate  causes  of  the  war,  and  was  the  author's 
apology  for  his  blunder.  The  xjth  volume  ^owed  that  the 
immediate  blame  could  not  justly  be'  placed  entirely  on  his 
shoulders.  His  other  works  include  Dimocralie  H  liberti  (1867), 
Le  Minislhre  du  2  Janvier ,  mes  discours  (1875),  Princifies  a 
conduite  (1875),  VEglise  et  V£tat  au  concUe  du  Vatican  (2  vols., 
2879),  Soiutians  poiitiques  et'  sociaUs  (1893),  Nouveau  Manud 
du  droit  ecdisiastique  fran^is  (1885).  He  had  many  connexions 
with  the  literary  and  artistic  world,  being  one  of  the  early 
Parisian  champions  of  Wagner.  Elected  to  the  .Academy 
in  7870,  he  did  not  take  his  seat,  his  reception  being 
indefinitely  postponed.  His  first  wife,  Blandiue  Liszt,  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Abbf  Liszt  by  Mme  d'Agoult  (Daniel 
Stem).  She  died  in  .1862,  and  OUivier  married  in  2869  MUe 
Gravicr. 


OIHvicr's  own  view  of  hb  political  tSe  Is  gjven  in  hb  VEmpirt 
IMral,  which  must  always  be  an  important  document "  for  the 
history  of  his  time;  but  the  bode  must  be  treated  with  no  las 
caution  than  respect. 

OLMSTED,  DENISON  (1791-1859),  American  man  of  science, 
was  born  at  East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  on  the  x8th  of 
June  1791,  and  in  1813  graduated  at  Yale,  where  he  acted  as 
college  tutor  from  1825  to  2827.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geology  in 
the  university  of  North  Carolina.  This  chair  he  exchanged  for 
that  of  mathematics  and  physics  at  Yale  in  2825;  in  2836,  when 
this  professorship  was  divided,  he  retained  that  of  astronomy 
and  natural  philosophy.  He  died  at  New  Haven,  Coxmecticut, 
on  the  23th  of  May  2859. 

Hb  first  publication  (1834-1823)  was  the  Rtpcrt  of  hb  geolofipcal 
survey  of  tne  state  of  North  Carolina.  It  was  followed  h^  vanoos 
text-books  on  natural  philosophy  and  astionomy,  but  he  b  chiefly 
known  %o  the  scientific  worid  for  his  obsnrvationa  on  hatl  (1830), 
on  meteors  and  on  the  aurora  borcalb  (see  SnutkspnioM  CotUrtbuttmu, 
voL  viii,). 

OLMSTED,  FREDERICK  LAW  (2822-X903),  American  land- 
scape architect,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  .on  the  27th 
of  April  2822.    From  hb  earliest  years  he  was  a  wanderer. 
While  stiU  a  hid  he  shipped  before  the  mast  as  a  sailor;  then  he 
took  a  course  in  the  Yale  Scientific  School;  worked  for  several 
farmers;     and,  finaUy,  began  farming  for  himself  on  Staten 
Island,  where  he  met  Calvert  Vaux,  with  whom  later  he  formed 
a  business  partnership.    All  thb  time  Jie  wrote  for  the  agricuU 
tural  papers.    In  2850  h.6  made  a  walking  tour  through  England) 
hb  observations  being  published  in  Walks  and  Talks  of  an 
American  Parmer  in  England  (2852).    A  horseback  trip  through 
the  Southern  StaiA  was  recorded  in  A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard 
Slave  States  (2856),  A  Journey  through  Texas  (2857)  and  A 
Journey  in  the  Back  Country  (2860).     These  three  volumes, 
reprinted  in  England  in  two  as  Journeys  and  Explorations  in  the 
Cotton  Kingdom  (2862),  gave  a  picture  of  the  conditions  surround- 
ing American  slavery  that  had  great  influence  on  British  opinion, 
and  they  were  much  quoted  in  the  controversies  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War.    During  the  war  he  was  the  untiring  secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Sanitary  Commission.    He  happened  to  be  in  New  York 
City  when  Central  Park  was  projected,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Vaux,  proposed  the  plan  which,  in  competition  with  more  than 
thirty  others,  won  fii^t  prize.    Olmsted  was  made  superintendent 
to  carry  out  the  plarL    This  was  practically  the  first  attempt  in 
the  United  States  to  apply  art  to  the  improvement  or  embellish- 
ment-of  nature  in 'a  public  park;  it  attracted  great  attention, 
and  the  work  was  so  satisfactorily  done  that  he  was  engaged 
thereafter  in  most  of  the  important  works  of  a  similar  nature  in 
America — Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn;    Fairmount,  Park,  Phila- 
delphia;    South  Park,  Chicago;    Riverside  and  Momingside 
Parks,  New  York;  Mount  Royal  Park,  Montreal;  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  at  Leiand  Stanford 
University  at  Palo  Alto  (California) ;  and  many  others.    He  took 
the  bare  stretch  of  lake  front  at  Chicago  and  developed  it  into 
the  beautiful.  World's  Fair  grounds,  placing  all  the  buildings  and 
contributing  much  to  the  architectural  beauty  and  the  success 
of  the  exposition.    He  was  greatly  interteted  in  the  Niagara 
reservation,  made  the  plans  for  the  park  there,  and  also  did  much 
to'i2ifiuence  the  state  of  New  York  to  provide  the  Niagara  Park. 
He  'was  the  first  commissioner  of  the  National  Park  of  the 
Yosemite  and  the  Mariposa  Orove,  directing  the  survey  and 
taking  chargie  of  the  property  for  the  state  of  California.     He 
had  also  hdd  directing  appointments  under  the  cities  of  New- 
York^  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wilmington  and  San 
Francisco,  the  Joint,  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  of 
Congress,   the  Niagara   FaUs   Reservation    Commission,    the 
trustees  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Amherst  and  other  colleges  and  public 
institutions.    Subsequently  to  2886  he  was  largely  occupied  in 
laying  out  an  extensive  system  of  parks  and  parkways  for  the 
city  of  Boston  and  the  town  of  Brookline,  and  on  a  scheme  of 
landscape  improvement  of  Boston  harbour.    Olmsted  received 
honorary  degrees  from  Harvard,  Amherst  and  Yale  in  1864^ 
2867  ind,  2893^    He  died  on  the  28th  of  August  1903. 
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(UOTZ  (Czech,  Ohmoue  or  Bdomaue),  •  town  of  Aostria, 

m  MoravU,  67  m.  N.E.  of  BrQim  by  rail.    Pop.  (1900)  21,933, 

of  irliidi  two-thirds  are  Germans.    It  is  situated  on  the  March, 

tad  is  the  ecdesiastical  ^netropolis  of  Moravia.    Until  1886 

Oimfitz  was  ome  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Austria,  but  the 

fortifications  have  been  removed,  and  their  place  is  occupied  by 

a  town  park,  gardens  and  promenades.    Like  most  Slavonic 

tovns,  it  contains  several  large  squares,  the  chief  of  which  is 

adocned  with  a  trinity  column,  1x5  fL  high,  erected  in  1740. 

The  most  pronunent  church  is  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  building 

of  the  Z4th  century,  restored  in  1883-1886,  with  a  tower  328  ft. 

high  and  the  biggest  church-bell  in  Moravia.    It  contains 'the 

tomb  of  King  Wenceslaus  III.,  who  was  murdered  here  in  1306. 

The  Mauritius  chtirch,  a  fine  Gothic  building  of  the  isth  century, 

and  the  St  ^lichaeL  church  are  also  worth  mentioning.    The 

jmncipal  secular  building  is  the  town-hall,  completed  in  the 

15th  century,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  Gothic  chapel,  trans- 

fonned  now  into  a  museum.    It  possesses  a  tower  250  ft.  high, 

adorned  with  an  astronomical  clock,  an  artistic  and  famous 

work,  executed  by  Anton  Pohl  in  1422.    The  old  university, 

founded  in  1570  uui  suppressed  in  1858,  is  now  represented  by 

a  theologica]  trminary,  which  contains  a  very  valuable  h'brary 

and  an  impoftant  collection  of  manuscripts  and  early  prints. 

CMmutz  is  an  important  railway  junction,  and  is  the  emporium 

of  a  busy  mining  and  industrial  district.    Its  industries  include 

brewing  and  Hi^tniing  and  the  manufacture  of  malt,  sugar  and 

starch. 

Obnfitz  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Roman  fort  founded 
hi  the  imperial  period,  the  original  name  of  which,  Mons  Jvlii, 
has  been  gradually  corrupted  to  the  present  form.  At  a  later 
period  Olmtttz  was  long  the  capital  of  the  Slavonic  kingdom  of 
Moravia,  bat  it  ceded  that  position  to  Brttnn  in  1640.  The 
Mongob  were  defeated  here  in  1241  by  Yaroslav  von  Sternberg. 
During  the  Tliirty  Years'  War  it  was  occupied  by  the  Swedes 
for  eight  years.  The  town  was  originally  fortified  by  Maria 
Theresa  during  the  wars  with  Frederick  the  Great,  who  besieged 
the  town  unsuccessfully  for  seven  weeks  in  1758.  In  1848 
OlmQtz  was  the  scene  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand's  abdication, 
and  in  1850  an  important  conference  took  place  here  between 
Austrian  and  German  statesmen.  The  bishopric  of  Olmatz 
was  founded  in  1073,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  archbishopric 
in  1 777.  The  bishops  were  created  princes  of  the  empire  in  1 588. 
The  ardibishop  a  the  only  one  in  the  Austrian  empire  who  is 
elected  by  the  cathedral  chapter. 

See  W    Maner,  GeukkkU  der  JOni^ichen  UaupUtaii  OtmOlz 
Und  ed.,  OfanOtx,  1895). 

0UIE7,  RICHARD  (1835-  ),  American  statesman,  was 
bom  at  CMord,  Massachusetts,  on  the  15th  of  September  1835. 
Re  graduated  from  Brown  Univexsity  in  1856,  and  from  the  Law 
School  of  Harvard  University  in  1858.-  In  1859  he  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  attained  a  high 
position  at  the  bar.  He  served  in  the  state  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  1874,  and  in  March  1893  became  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States  In  the  cabinet  of  President  Cleveland. 
la  this  position,  during  the  strike  of  the  railway  employes  in 
Qiicaso  m  1894,  he  instructed  the  district  attorneys  to  secure 
from  the  Federal  G>urts  writs  of  injunction  restraining  the 
striken  from  acts  of  violence,  and  thus  set  a  precedent  for 
"government  by  injunction."  He  also  advised  the  use  of 
Federal  troops  to  quell  the  disturbances  in  the  city,  on  the 
pound  that  the  government  must  prevent  interference  with  its 
maib  and  with  the  general  railway  transportation  between  the 
statesw  Upon  the  death  of  Secretary  W.  Q.  Cresham  (1832-1895), 
OInqr  succeeded  him  as  secretary  of  state  on  the  loth  of  June 
1895.  Be  became  specially  prominent  in  the  controversy  with 
Great  Britain  concerning  the  boundary  dispute  between  the 
British  and  Venezuelan  governments  (see  Venezuzla),  and  in 
his  oorrespoodence  with  Lord  Salisbury  gave  an  extended 
interpretation  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  went  considerably 
beyond  previous  statements  on  the  subject.  In  1897,  at  the 
expiration  of  President  Cleveland's  term,  he  returned  to  the 
practice  of  the  law. 


OQIEYr  a  market  town  in  the  Buckingham  parliamentary 
division  of  Buckinghamshire,  England,  59  m.  N.W.  by  N.  df 
London,  on  a  branch  of  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  C1901)  2634.  It  Ues  in  the  open  valley  of  the  Ouse  on 
the  north  (left)  bank  of  the  river.  The  church  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul  is  Decorated.  It  has  a  fine  tower  and  spire;  and  the 
chancel  has  a  northerly  inclination  front  the  alignment  of  the 
nave.  The  town  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  connexion  with  William 
Cowper,  who  came  to  live  here  in  1767  and  remained  until  1786, 
when  he  removed  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Weston  Under- 
wood His  house  and  garden  at  Olney  retain  relics  of  the  poet, 
and  the  house  at  Weston  also  remains.  In  the  garden  at  Olney 
are  his  favourite  seat  and  the  house  in  which  he  kept  his  tame 
hares.  John  Newton,  curate  of  Olney,  had  the  assistance  of 
Cowper  in  the  production  of  the  collection  of  Olney  Hymns. 
The  trade  of  Olney  is  principally  agricultural;  the  town  also 
shares  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  commdn  to  many 
places  in  the  neighbouring  coimty  of  Northampton. 

OLNEY,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Richland  county, 
Illinois,  U.S.A.,  about  30  m.  W.  of  Vincennes,  Indiana.  Pop. 
(1890)  383r;  (1900)  4260  (235  foreign-bom);  (1910)  501 1. 
Olney  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South-western,  the 
Illinois  Central,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  railways, 
and  is  a  terminus  of  the  Ohio  River  Division  of  the  last.  It 
has  a  Carnegie  library  and  a  city  park  of  55  acres.  Olney  is 
an  important  shipping  point  for  the  agricultural  products  of 
this  district;  oQ  is  found  in  the  vicinity;  and  the  city  has  various 
manufactures.  The  municipality  owns  its  water-works.  Olney 
was  settled  about  1842  and  was  first  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1867. 

OLONETS,  a  government  of  north-western  Russia,  extending 
from  Lake  Ladoga  almost  to  the  White  Sea,  bounded, W.  by 
Finland,  N.  and  E.  by  Archangel  and  Vologda,  and  S.  by 
Novgorod  and  St  Petersburg.  The  area  is  57,422  sq.  m.,  of  which 
6794  sq.  m.  are  lakes.  Its  north-western  portion  belong  oro- 
graphically  and  geologically  to  the  Finland  region;  it  is  thickly 
dotted  with  hills  reaching  1000  ft.  in  altitude,  and  diversified 
by  numberless  smaller  ridges  and  hollows  running  from  north- 
west to  south-east.  The  rest  of  the  government  is  a  flat  plateau 
sloping  towards  the  marshy  lowlands  of  the  south.  The  geological 
structure  is  very  varied.  Granites,  syenites  and  diorites, 
covered  with  Laurentian  metamorphic  slates,  oonir  extensively 
in  the  north-west.  Near  Lake  Onega  they  are  overlain  with 
Devonian  sandstones  and  limestones,  yielding  marble  and 
sandstone  for  building;  to  the  south  of  that  lake  Carboniferous 
limestones  and  clays  make  their  appearance.  The  whole  is 
sheeted  with  boulder-clay,  the  bottom  moraine  of  the  great 
ice-sheet  of  the  Glacial  period.  The  entire  region  bears  traces 
of  glaciation,  either  in  the  shape  of  scratchings  and  elongated 
grooves  on  the  rocks,  or  of  eskers  (dsoTf  sdgas)  ninning  parallel  to 
the  glacial  striations.  Numberless  lakes  occupy  the  depressions, 
while  a  great  many  more  have  left  evidences  of  their  existence 
in  the  extensive  marshes.  Lake  Onega  covers  3764  sq.  m.,  and 
reaches  a  depth  of  400  ft.  Lakes  Zeg,  Vyg,  Lacha,  Loksha, 
Tulos  and  Vodl  cover  from  140  to  480  dq.  m.  each,  and  their 
crustacean  fauna  indicates  a  former  connexion  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The  south-eastern  part  of  Lake  Ladoga  falb  also  within 
the  government  of  Olonets.  The  rivers  drain  to  the  Baltic  and 
White  Sea  basins.  To  the  former  system  belong  Lakes  Ladoga 
and  On^a,  which  are  connected  by  the  Svir  and  retcive  numerous 
streams;  of  these  the  Vytegra,  which  communicates  with  the 
Mariinsk  canal-system,  and  the  Oyat,  an  affluent  of  Lake  Ladoga, 
are  important  for  navigation.  Large  quantities  of  timber, 
fire-wood,  stone,  metal  and  flour  are  annually  shipped  on  waters 
belonging  to  this  government.  The  Onega  river,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  south-east  of  the  government  and  flows  into  the 
White  Stea,  is  of  minor  importance.  Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the 
area  of  Olonets  is  occupied  by  forests;  those  of  the  crown, 
maintained  for  shipbuilding  purposes,  extend  to  more  than 
800,000  acres.  The  climate  is  harsh  and  moist,  the  average 
yearly  temperature  at  Petrozavodsk  (61*  8'  N.)  being  33-6®  F. 
(ij-o®  in  January,  57-4*  in  July);  but  the  thermometer  rarely 
falls  below— 30®  F. 
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Hie  popubtion,  which  numbered  331,250  in  i88x,  reached 
367,902  in  2897,  and  401,100  (estimate)  in  1906.  They  are 
principally  Great  Russians  and  Finns.  The  people  belong 
mostly  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  or  are  NonconXormists. 
Rye  and  oats  are  the  prindpal  crops,  and  some  flax,  barley 
and  turnips  are  grown,  but  the  total  cultivated  area  does  not 
exceed  2^%  of  the  whole  government.  The  chief  source  of 
wealth  is  timber,  next  to  which  come  fishing  and  hunting. 
Mushrooms  and  berries  are  exported  to  St  Petersburg.  There 
are  quarries  and  iron-mines,  saw-mills,  tanneries,  iron-works, 
distilleries  and  flour-mills.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
male  population  leave  their  homes  every  year  in  search  of  tem- 
porary employment.  Olonets  is  divided  into  seven  districts, 
of  which  the  chief  towns  are  Petrozavodsk,  Kaxgopol,  Lodeinoyc 
Pole,  Olonets,  Povyenels,  Pudozh  and  Vytegra.  It  includes 
the  Olonets  mim'ng  district,  a  territory  belonging  to  the  crown, 
which  covers  432  sq.  m.  and  extends  into  the  Serdobol  district 
of  FinLmd;  the  ironworks  were  begun  by  Peter  the  Great  in 
X701-1714.  Olonets  was  colonized  by  Novgorod  in  the  zxth 
century,  and  though  it  suffered  much  from  Swedish  invasion  its 
towns  soon  became  wealthy  trading  centres.  Ivan  III.  annexed 
it  to  the  principality  of  Moscow  in  the  second  half  of  the  xoth 
century. 

OLOPAN,  Olopuen  or  Olopen  (probably  a  Chinese  form 
of  the  Syriac  Rabban,  i.e.  monk:  fl.  a.d.  635),  the  first  Christian 
missionary  in  China  (setting  aside  vague  stories  of  St  Thomas, 
St  Bartholomew,  &c.),  and  founder  of  the  Nestorian  Church 
in  the  Far- East.  According  to  the  Si-ngan-fu  inscription,  our 
sole  authority,  Olopan  came  to  China  from  Ta  T'sjn  (the  Roman 
empire)  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  emperor  T'ai-Tsung  (a.o.  635), 
bringing  sacred  books  and  images.  He  was  received  with  favour; 
his  teaching  was  examined  and  approved;  hb  Scriptures  were 
translated  for  the  imperial  library;  and  in  638  an  imperial  edict 
declared  Christianity  a  tolerated  religion.  T'ai-Tsung's  successor, 
Kao-Tsung  (650-683),  was  still  more  friendly,  and  Olopan  now 
became  a  "  guardian  of  the  empire  "  and  "  lord  of  the  great 
law."  After  this  followed  (c.  683-744)  a  time  of  disfavour  and 
oppression  for  Chinese  Christians,  followed  by  a  revival  dating 
from  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  missionary,  Kiho,  from  the  Roman 
empire. 

The  Si-ngan-ftt  inscription,  which  alone  records  these  facts, 
was  erected  in  781,  and  rediscovered  in  X635  by  workmen  digging 
in  the  Chang-ngan  suburb  of  Si-ngan-fu  city.  It  consists  of 
Z789  Chinese  characters,  giving  a  history  of  the  Christian  mission 
down  to  78X,  together  with  a  sketch  of  Nestorian  doctrine,  the 
decree  of  T'ai-Tsung  in  favour  of  Christianity,  the  date  of  erection, 
and  names  of  various  persons  connected  with  the  church  in  China 
when  the  monument  was  put  up.  Additional  notes  in  Syriac 
(Estrangelo  characters)  repeat  the  date  and  record  the  names 
of  the  reigning  Nestorian  patriarch,  the  Nestorian  bishop  in 
China,  and  a  number  of  the  Nestorian  clergy. 

See  Kircher,  China  JUusirata;  G.  Pnuthier,  De  Vauihenticiii  ie 
rinscri^ion  neilorienne  de  Sirnian-fou  (Paris,  1857)  and  L* inscription 

?iro-€kinoiu  de  Si-ngan-fou  (Paris,  1858^;  Henry  Yule,  Cathay, 
rdiminary  Essay,  xcu.-xciv.  clxxxi.-cbutxiii.  (London,  Hakluyt  Soc., 
1866):  F.  Hirth,  China  and  the  Roman  Orient,  323,  &c.;  Father 
Henri  Havret,  La  stkie  chritienne  de  Si-ngan-Jou,  two  parts  (text 
and  historv)  published  out  of  three  (Shanghai,  1895  and  1897); 
Dr  James  Lesge's  edition  and  translation  of  the  text,  The  Nestorian 
Monument  ofast-an-Fu  (London,  1888):  Yule  and  Cordier,  Marco 
Polo,  ii.  27-29  (London,  1903):  C  R.  wazley,  Dawn  of  Modem 
Geography,  i,  2 15-2 1 8. 

OLORON-SAINTE-MARIB,  a  town  of  south-western  France, 

capiul  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Basses- 

Pyr£n£es,  2x  m.  S.VV.  of  Pau  on  a  branch  of  the  Southern  railway 

It  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  mountain  torrents  (locally  known 

as  gaves)  Aspc  and  Ossau,  which,  after  dividing  it  into  three 

parts,  unite  to  form  the  Oloron,  a  tributary  of  the  Pau.    The 

united  population  of  the  old  feudal  town  of  Sainte-Croix  or 

Oloron  proper,  which  is  situated  on  an  eminence  between  the 

two  rivers,  of  Sainte-Marie  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aspe,  and  of 

the  new  quarters  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ossau,  is  77 x  5.    Oloron 

has  remains  of  old  ramparts  and  pleasant  promenades  with 

beautiful  views,  and  there  are  several  old  hotises  of  the  Z5th, 


x6th  and  X7th  centuries,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  h6td 
de  ville.  The  church  of  Sainte-Croix,  the  building  of  most 
interest,  belongs  mainly  to  the  xith  century;  the  chief  feature 
of  the  exterior  is  the  central  Byzantine  cupola;  in  the  interior 
there  is  a  large  altar  of  gilded  wood,  constructed  in  the  Spanish 
style  of  the  X7th  century.  The  church  of  Sainte-Maric,  which 
formerly  served  as  the  cathedral  of  Oloron,  is  in  the  old  ecclesi- 
astical quarter  of  Sainte-Marie.  It  is  a  medley  of  various  styles 
from  the  xxth  to  the  X4th  century  A  square  tower  at  the  west 
end  shelters  a  fine  Romanesque  portal.  In  the  new  quarter 
there  is  the  modern  church  of  Notrc-Dame.  Remains  of  a  castle 
of  the  Z4th  centuiy  are  also  still  to  be  seen.  Oloron  is  the 
seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  and  its  public  institutions  include  tribunals 
of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  a  chamber  of  arts  and 
manufactures.  It  is  the  most  important  commercial  centre  of  its 
department  after  Bayonne,  and  carries  on  a  thriving  trade  with 
Spain  by  way  of  the  passes  of  Somport  and  Anso. 

A  Celtiberian  and  then  a  Gallo-Ronmn  town,  known  as  Iluro, 
occupied  the  hill  on  which  Sainte-Croix  now  stands.  Devastated 
by  the  Vascones  in  the  6th  and  by  the  Saracens  in  the  8th  century, 
it  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  not  until  the  xxth  century  that 
the  quarter  of  Sainte-Marie  was  re-established  by  the  bishops. 
In  X080  the  viscotmt  of  B^am  took  possession  of  the  old  town. 
The  two  quarters  remained  distinct  till  the  union  of  B6arn  with 
the  crown  at  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  At  the  Reformation 
the  place  became  a  centre  of  Catholic  reaction.  In  the  X7th 
century  it  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Aragon,  until 
the  Spaniards,  jealous  of  its  prosperity,  pillaged  the  establish- 
ments of  the  Oloron  merchants  at  Saragossa  in  X694 — a  disaster 
from  which  it  only  slowly  recovered.  The  bishopric  was  sup- 
pressed in  X790. 

OLSHAUSEN,  HERMANN  (x  796-1839),  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Oldeslohe  in  Holstein  on  the  21st  of  August  X796, 
and  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Kid  (18x4)  &nd  Berlin 
(18x6),  where  he  was  influenced  by  Schldermacher  and  Neander. 
In  1820  he  became  Privatdozenl  and  in  x82x  professor  extra- 
ordinarius  at  Berlin;  in  1827  professor  at  KQnigsbcrg,  in  X834 
at  Erlangen.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  September  1 839.  Olshauscn  *s 
department  ^'as  New  Testament  exegesis;  his  Commentary 
(completed  and  revised  by  Ebrard  and  Wiesingcr)  began  to 
appear  at  KOnigsberg  in  X830,  and  was  translated  into  English 
in  4  vols.  (Edinburgh,  1 847-1849).  He  had  prepared  for  it  by 
his  other  works,  Die  Achlheit  d.  tier  Kanon.  Evangdien  (1823), 
Ein  Wort  Ubcr  tieferen  SchrifUinn  (1824)  and  Die  bOdiscAe 
Sckrifiau^gung  (1825). 

OLTENITZA  {Oiteniia),  a  town  of  Rumania,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Argesh,  33  m.  from  its  outflow  into  the  Danube, 
and  at  a  terminus  of  a  branch  railway  from  Bucharest.  Pop. 
(1900)  580X.  xThe  principal  trade  is  in  grain,  timber  (floated 
down  the  Argesh)  and  fish.  Lake  Grcca,  famous  for  its  carp, 
lies  10  m.  E.  and  has  an  area  of  about  45  sq.  m.  Its  waters 
reach  the  Danube  through  a  network  of  streams,  marshes  and 
meres.  Oltenitza  is  the  andcnt  Constantiola,  which  was  the 
scat  of  the  first  bishopric  established  in  Dada.  In  the  Crimean 
War  the  Turks  forced  the  river  at  this  point  and  inflicted  heavy 
losses  on  the  Russians. 

OLUSTEIE;  a  village  of  Baker  county,  Florida,  U.SJl.,  in 
the  precinct  of  Olustce,  about  46  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Jacksonville. 
Pop.  of  the  precinct  (19x0)  466.  The  village  is  served  by  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line.  The  battle  of  Olustce.  or  Ocean  Pond  (the 
name  of  a  small  body  of  water  in  the  vicinity),  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  engagements  of  the  Civil  War  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  engaged,  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  February  1864,  about 
2  m.  cast  of  Olustce,  between  about  5500  Federal  troops,  under 
General  Truman  Seymour  (1824-1891),  and  about  5400  Con> 
federates,  under  General  Joseph  Fincgan,  the  Federal  forces 
being  decisively  defeated,  with  a  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
of  about  one-third  of  their  number,  including  several  officers. 
The  Confederate  losses,  in  killed  and  wounded,  were  about  94a. 

OLYBRIUS,  Roman  emperor  of  the  West  from  the  xith  of 
July  to  the  23rd  of  October  472,  was  a  member  of  a  noble  family 
and  a  native  of  Rome.    After  the  sack  of  the  city  by  GcDseric 
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(Gfiseric)  in  455,  he  fled  to  Constantinople,  where  in  464  he  was 

cadtooosul.  and  about  the  same  time  married  Placidia,  daughter 

of  VAlentinian   III.    and   Eudoxia.    This  afforded   Genseric, 

wjbose  son  Hunneric  had  married   Eudocia,  the  dder  sister 

of  Pladdia,  the  opportunity  of  claiming  the   empire  of  the 

West  for  Olybrius.    In  472  Olybrius  was  sent  to  Italy  by  the 

emperor    Leo   to  assist   the  emperor  Anthcmius  against    his 

soa-in-Iaw  Ricimer,  but,  having  entered  into  negotiations  with 

the  Utter,  was  himself  proclaimed  emperor  against  his  will,  and 

on  the  murder  of  his  rival  ascended  the  throne  unopposed.    His 

reign  was  as  uneventful  as  it  was  brief. 

See  Gibbon,  Dtclvu  amd  FaU,  ch.  azzvi. ;  J.  B.  Bury,  LtUer  Roman 
Empire, 

OLTMPIA*  the  scene  of  the  famous  Oljrmpic  games,  is  on  the 
right  or  north  bank  of  the  Alpheus  (mod.  Ruphia),  about  11  m. 
E  of  the  modem  Pyrgoa.  The  course  of  the  river  is  here  from 
E.  to  W.,  ami  the  average  breadth  of  the  valley  is  about  }  m. 
At  ihh  point  a  small  stream,  the  ancient  Cladeus,  flows  from 
the  nortii  into  the  Alpheus.  The  area  known  as  Olympia  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Cladeus,  on  the  south  by  the  Alpheus, 
on  the  north  by  the  low  heights  which  shut  in  the  Alpheus  valley, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  andcnt  racecourses.  One  group  of  the 
northern  heights  terminates  in  a  conical  hill,  about  400  ft.  high, 
which  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  by  a  deep  cleft,  and  descends 
abruptly  on  Olympia.  This  hill  is  the  famous  Cronion,  sacred  to 
Cronus,  the  father  of  Zeus. 

The  natural  atuation  of  Olympia  is,  in  one  sense,  of  great 
beauty.  When  Lysias,  in  his  (Hympiacus  (spoken  here),  calls  it 
"  the  fairest  spot  of  Greece,"  he  was  doubtless  thinking  also — 
or  perhaps  chiefly — of  the  masterpieces  which  art,  in  all  its  forms, 
had  c»ntributed  to  the  embellishment  of  this  national  sanctuary. 
Bat  even  now  the  praise  seems  haxxily  excessive  to  a  visitor  who, 
kx>king  eastward  up  the  fertile  and  well-wooded  valley  of  Olympia, 
sees  the  soow-czowned  chains  of  Erymanthus  and  Cyllene  rising 
in  the  distance.  The  valley,  at  once  spadous  and  definite,  is  a 
natural  precinct,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  artificial  boundaries 
of  the  Altis,  or  sacred  grove,  existed  until  comparatively  late 
times. 

History. — ^The  importance  of  Olympia  in  the  history  of 
Greece  is  religious  and  political  The  religious  associations  of  the 
place  date  from  the  prehistoric  age,  when,  before  the  slates  of 
£lis  and  Pisa  had  been  founded,  there  was  a  centre  of  worship 
in  this  valley  which  is  attested  by  early  votive  offerings  found 
beneath  the  Heraeum  and  an  altar  near  it.  The  earUest  extant 
building  on  the  site  b  the  temple  of  Hera,  which  probably  dates 
in  its  original  form  from  about  1000  B.C.  There  were  various 
traditions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  games.  According  to  one  of 
them,  the  first  race  was  that  between  Pelops  and  Oenomaus, 
who  used  to  challenge  the  suitors  of  his  daughter  Hippodameia 
and  then  slay  them.  According  to  another,  the  festival  was 
founded  by  Herades,  either  the  well-known  hero  or  the  Idaean 
Dactyl  of  that  name.  The  control  of  the  festival  belonged  in 
early  tinoes  to  Pisa,  but  Elis  seems  to  have  claimed  assodation 
viLh  it.  Sixteen  women,  representing  eight  towns  of  Elis  and 
eight  of  Pisatis,  wove  the  festal  robe  for  the  Olympian  Hera. 
Olympia  thus  became  the  centre  of  an  amphictyony  (9. v.),  or 
federal  league  under  religious  sanction,  for  the  west  coast  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  as  Delphi  was  for  its  neighbours  in  northern 
Greece.  It  suited  the  interests  of  Sparta  to  join  this  amphictyony ; 
and,  before  the  regular  catalogue  of  OXympxc  victors  begins  in 
776  B.C.,  Sparu  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Elis.  Aristotle 
saw  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Olympia  a  bronze  disk,  recording 
the  traditional  laws  of  the  festival,  on  which  the  name  of  Lycurgus 
stood  next  to  that  of  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  age  of  the  disk  itself,  the  relation  which  it  indicates  is 
well  attested.  Elis  and  Sparta,  making  common  cause,  had  no 
diSculty  in  exduding  the  Pisatans  from  their  proper  share  in  the 
management  of  the  Olympian  sanctuary.  Pisa  had,  indeed,  a 
brief  moment  of  better  fortune,  when  Phcidon  of  Argos 
celebrated  the  38th  Olympiad  under  the  presidency  of  the 
P^tans.  This  festival,  from  which  the  Eleans  and  Spartans 
were  exdud^,  was  afterwards  struck  out  of  the  official  register, 


as  having  no  proper  existence.  The  destruction  of  Pisa  (before 
573  B.C.)  by  the  combined  forces  of  Sparta  and  Elis  put  an  end 
to  the  long  rivalry.  Not  only  Pisatis,  but  also  the  district  of 
Triphylia  to  the  south  of  it,  became  dependent  on  Elis.  So  far 
as  the  religious  side  of  the  festival  was  concerned,  the  Eleans  had 
an  unquestioned  supremacy.  It  was  at  Elis,  in  the  gymnasium, 
that  candidates  from  all  parts  of  Greece  were  tested,  before  they 
were  admitted  to  the  athletic  competitions  at  Olympia.  To  have 
passed  through  the  training  (usually  of  ten  months)  at  Elis  was 
regarded  as  the  most  valuable  preparation.  Elean  offidals,  who 
not  only  adjudged  the  prizes  at  Olympia,  but  dedded  who  should 
be  admitted  to  compete,  marked  the  nau'onal  aspect  of  their 
functions  by  assuming  the  title  of  HeUanodkae. 

Long  before  the  overthrow  of  Pisa  the  list  of  contests  had  been 
so  enlarged  as  to  invest  the  celebration  with  a  Panhellenic 
character.  Exercises  of  a  Spartan  type — testing  endurance  and 
strength  with  an  especial  view  to  war — ^had  almost  exclusively 
formal  the  earlier  programme.  But-  as  early  as  the  25th 
Olympiad — i.e.  several  years  before  the  interference  of  Pheidon 
on  behalf  of  Pisa — the  four-horse  chariot-race  was  added.  This 
was  an  invitation  to  wealthy  competitors  from  every  part  of 
the  Hellenic  world,  and  was  also  the  recognition  of  a  popular 
or  spectacular  element,  as  distinct  from  the  skill  which  had 
a  merdy  athletic  or  military  interesL  Horse-races  were  added 
later.  For  such  contests  the  hippodrome  was  set  apart.  Mean- 
while the  list  of  contests  on  the  old  racecourse,  the  stadium,  had 
been  enlarged.  Besides  the  foot-race  in  which  the  course  was 
traversed  once  only,  there  were  now  the  diaulos  or  double 
course,  and  the  "long"  foot-race  (dolichos).  Wrestling  and 
boxing  were  combined  in  the  pancration.  Leaping,  quoits 
throwing,  javelin-throwing,  running  and  wrestling  were  com- 
bined in  the  pentathlon.  The  festival  was  to  acquire  a  new 
importance  under  the  protection  of  the  Spartans,  who,  having 
failed  in  their  plans  of  actual  conquest  in  the  Peloponnese,  sought 
to  gain  at  least  the  hegemony  (acknowledged  predominance) 
of  the  peninsula.  As  the  Eleans,  therefore,  were  the  religious 
supervisors  of  Olympia,  so  the  Spartans  aimed  at  constituting 
themselves  its  political  protectors.  Thdr  military  strength — 
greatly  superior  at  the  time  to  that  of  any  other  state — enabled 
them  to  do  this.  Spartan  arms  could  enforce  the  sanction  which 
the  Olympian  2^us  gave  to  the  oaths  of  the  amphictyones, 
whose  federal  bond  was  symbolized  by  common  worship  at  his 
shrine.  Spartan  arms  could  punish  any  violation  of  that "  sacred 
truce  "  which  was  indispensable  if  Hellenes  from  all  dlies  were 
to  have  peaceable  access  to  the  Olympian  festival  And  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Dorians  the  assured  dignity  thus  added  to  Olympia 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  protectors  were  the 
Spartan  Heradidae. 

Olympia  entered  on  a  new  phase  of  brilliant  and  secure  exist- 
ence as  a  recognized  Panhellenic  institution.  This  phase  may 
be  considered  as  beginning  after  the  establishment  of  Elcan 
supremacy  in  5  7  a  B.C.  And  so  to  the  last  Olympia  always  remained 
a  central  expression  of  the  Greek  ideas  that  the  body  of  man  has 
a  glory  as  well  aa  his  intellect  and  spirit,  that  body  and  mind 
should  alike  be  disdplined,  and  that  it  is  by  the  harmonious 
disdpUne  of  both  that  men  best  honour  Zeus.  The  significance 
of  Olympia  was  larger  and  higher  than  the  political  fortunes 
of  the  Greeks  who  met  there,  and  it  survived  the  overthrow  of 
Greek  independence.  In  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  ages  the 
temples  and  contests  of  Olympia  still  interpreted  the  ideal  at 
which  free  Greece  had  aimed.  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Nero  are, 
as  we  shall  see,  among  those  whose  names  have  a  record  in  the 
Altis.  Such  names  are  typical  of  long  series  of  visitors  who  paid 
homage  to  Olympia.  According  to  Cedrenus,  a  Greek  writer 
of  the  nth  century  (Zivo^is  'Iffropiur,  i.  326),  the  Olympian 
festival  ceased  to  be  held  after  a.d.  393,  the  first  year  of  the  293rd 
Olympiad.  The  list  of  Olympian  victors,  which  begins  in  776  B.C. 
with  Coroebus  of  Elis,  closes  with  the  name  of  an  Armenian, 
Varastad,  who  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  Arsacidae. 
In  the  5th  century  the  desolation  of  Olympia  had  set  in.  The 
chryselephantine  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  by  Pheidias,  was 
carried  to  Constantinople,  and  perished  in  a  great  fire,  a.o.  476. 
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Tbe  Olympiaa  Itmpk  of  Zeui  is  uid  lo  hive  beoi  dismuitled, 
eiLhcr  bylfacCDlhsoibyChiutiinical.inlhercignorThcadcaius 
II.  («.D.  401-45O).  All«  ihii  tbc  inlubiUiiU  convnlcd  Ihc 
temple  of  Zeui  and  the  ce^on  to  Ihe  louth  of  it  iota  i  fonrcsi.  by 

building].  The  temple  wu  piobubly  throwo  down  by  eulh- 
qualira  in  t!ie  6Ih  wntury  n>, 

EitoMiwiw. — The  Gennim  ocivitioni  wtre  begun  tn  187s. 
After  all  cHinpaiens,  of  which  tbe  first  Eve  lasted  from  September 
to  June,  they  were  completal  on  tbe  loth  of  Msrrh  iSii.  The 
mull  of  these  >ii  yens'  LLboun  iru,  first,  [a  strip  aB  1  thick 
covering  of  earth  (rom  the  Allis,  the  «m$etrated  precinel  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus.  TbiimveritighidbeenformBl.duringsoiBe 
twelve  ceqturiB,  paitly  by  clay  (wept  down  ficim  the  CronioQ^ 
partly  fay  deposit  fTom  tbe  ovecSawingi  of  the  Ckdeua.  The 
coaling  of  euib  over  the  Alti*  had  an  avenge  depth  of  no  lesi 
than  16  ft. 

Tbe  votk  could  not,  however,  be  mtricted  to  Ihe  Altis.  It 
VB9  necessiry  to  dig  beyond  it.  especially  on  the  west,  Ihe  south 
and  the  east,  where  several  andeni  buildings  existed,  not  in- 
cluded within  Ihe  sacred  piednct  itself.  The  compleaity  of  the 
talk  was  ruitber  increased  by  the  fad  that  in  many  place*  early 
Greek  work  hid  liter  Greek  on  lop  of  it,  or  late  .Greek  work 
had  been  ovetlajd  with  Roinan.  Inacondaesurvey  of  thereaulta 
obtained,  it  will  be  best  to  begin  with  tbe  mnaiiu  eiteinal  to 
the  prednct  of  Zeua. 

L  RujiDis  otrmm  thk'Altk 

A.  Wed  SUi.—Jt.e  wan  bounding  the  Aliii  on  Ihe  wnt  bdsngs 
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:  on  the 


a  third  and  imiUer  ga 


te  the  Pdopioi 


Weat  o(  the  wot  Altit  wall,  on  the  st 


I.  junautiujeihe Alliiatitii 
i  large  open  ftpace,  not  raulaH 
idea— po«ihly  on  thno— by  D 


on  the  ««  bv  a  dou: 
(jioydl.),and.trvin. 
At  the  (oulb-catt  loro 


PallBIia,  the  pUie  of  eierriie  lor  wreilltis  ard  boxers.  Il  vu 
in  ihe  form  of  a  tqusie.  of  which  each  side  was  about  jo  yda  li.ng, 
cnclovnc  an  inner  buildini  lurrounded  by  a  Doric  colonnade. 
Facing  tKi.  inner  buildinE  on  north,  eaal  and  wen  wen  rooms  of 
diflcrent  aiiM,  to  which  door,  or  colonudei  (ave  acctaa.  The 
chief  entrances  to  the  palaestra  were  at  sauth-wcftt  aod  ■Dulh-easl. 
•epinted  by  a  double  colonnade  which  eitended  along  Che  south 

3.  Near  Ibe  pajaealra  on  the  ssuth  ■  ByaBtuie  church  forma 

iiiell  occupies  [he  die  of  an  older  brick  building,  which  is  tmhapa 
a  remnant  d  the  "workshop  of  Pheidias "  Been  by  Pauaaiiiaa. 
{b]  North  of  Che  church  ii  a  ujuare  court  with  a  well  in  the  middle. 
of  the  Hellenic  a|^    (c)  Weu  of  this  it  a  small  cimilar  tuuctute. 


buildings  probably  forrwl  Che  ' 
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aed  tbe  adjacent  fnixiding  would  have  been  a  convenient  lodging 
for  tj»  artists. 

4.  South  of  the  group  described  above  occur  the  remains  of  a 
bree  bailding  shown  by  its  inscription  to  be  the  Leonidaeuin, 
dedicated  by  an  Elean  named  Leonidas  in  the  4th  century  B.c.« 
and  probably  intended  for  the  reception  of  distinguished  viutora 
during  the  games,  such  as  the  heads  of  the  special  missions  from 
tl>e  various  Greek  cities.  It  is  an  oblong,  of  which  the  north  and 
south  sides  measure  about  250  ft.,  the  east  and  west  about  3j0. 
Its  orkotation  differs  from  that  of  all  the  other  buildings  above 
mentioned,  being  not  from  N.  to  S,  but  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E. 
Externally  it  is  an  Ionic  peripteros,  enclosing  suites  of  rooms,  large 
and  small,  grouped  round  a  small  interior  Done  peristyle.  In  Roman 
times  it  was  altered  in  such  a  way  as  to  distribute  the  rooms  into 
(apparentiy)  four  quarters,  each  having  an  atrium  with  six  or  four 
columns.  Traces  existing  within  the  exterior  porticos  on  north, 
vest  and  east  indicate  much  carriage  traffic. 

B.  Svulk  5tdf.— Although  the  limits  of  the  Altts  on  the  south 
(i>.  on  the  side  towards  tne  Alpheus)  can  be  traced  with  approxi- 
mate accuracy,  the  precise  line  of  the  south  wall  becomes  doubtful 
after  we  have  advanced  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  distance 
from  the  west  to  the  east  end  of  the  south  side.  The  middle  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  south  side  were  places  at  which  architectural 
changes,  large  or  small,  were  numerous  down  to  the  latest  tiroes, 
and  where  the  older  buildings  met  with  scant  mercy. 

1.  The  QmtuU  Hall  {BotMuierium,  Pans.  v.  23)  was  just  outside 
the  Altts,  nearly  at  the  middle  of  its  south  wall.  It  comprised 
two  separate  Doinc  buildings  of  different  date  but  identical  form,  viz. 
obtong,  having  a  single  row  of  columns  dividing  the  length  into  two 
laves  and  terminatmg  to  the  west  in  a  semtcircular  apse.  The 
orieatation  of  each  was  from  west-south-west  to  east-north-east,  one 
being  south-south-east  of  the  other.  In  the  space  between  stood  a 
saaU  square  building.  In  front,  on  the  east,  was  a  portico  extending 
akmg  tne  front  of  all  three  buildings;  and  east  of  this  again  a 
Large  trapeze-«haped  vestibule  or  fore-nail,  enclosed  by  a  cobnnade. 
Tha  booJeutcrium  would  have  been  available  on  all  occasions  when 
Olympia  became  the  scene  of  conference  or  debate  between  the 
representatives  of  different  states — ^whether  the  subject  was  properly 
political,  as  concerning  the  amphictyonic  treaties,  or  related  more 
directly  to  the  administration  of  the  sanctuary  and  festival.  Two 
smaller  Hellenic  buildings  stood  immediately  west  of  the  bouleu- 
texiunL  The  more  northerly  of  the  two  opened  on  the  Altts.  Their 
purpose  ts  uncertain. 

2.  Qooe  to  the  bouleuteriura  on  the  south,  and  running  parallel 
with  it  from  south-west  by  west  to  north-east  by  east,  was  the  South 
Colonnade,  a  late  but  handsome  structure,  closed  on  the  north  side, 
open  on  the  south  and  at  the  east  and  west  ends.  The  external 
cc^nnade  (00  south,  east  and  west)  was  Doric;  the  interior  row  of 
colttmns  Corinthian.  It  was  used  as  a  promenade,  and  as  a  j^ce 
from  which  to  view  the  festal  processions  as  they  passed  towards 
the  Altts. 

5.  East  of  the  bouleuterium  was  a  triumphal  gateway  of  Roman 
age.  with  txipie  entrance,  the  central  being  the  widest,  opening  on 
the  Altis  from  the  south.  North  of  this  gatewa]f ,  but  at  a  somewhat 
greater  defith.  traces  oi  a  pavement  were  found  in  the  Altis. 

C  East  Side. — ^The  line  of  the  east  wall,  running  due  north  and 
sooth,  can  be  traced  from  the  north-cast  corner  of  the  Altis  down 
about  three-fifths  of  the  east  bide,  when  it  breaks  off  at  the  remuns 
known  as  "  Nero's  howse."  These  are  the  first  which  claim  attention 
ca  the  east  side. 

I.  To  the  south-east  of  the  Altis  is  a  building  of  4th-centur)r  date 
arid  of  uncertain  purpose.  This  was  afterwards  absorbed  into  a 
Roman  house  which  projected  beyond  the  Altis  on  the  east,  the 
sontb  port  of  the  east  Altis  wall  bang  destroyed  to  admit  of  this. 
A  piece  of  leaden  water-pipe  found  in  the  house  bears  NER.  AVG. 
Only  a  Roman  master  could  have  dealt  thus  with  the  Altis,  and  with 
a  batldinc  whidi  stood  within  its  sacxed  precinct.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  Roman  house — from  which  three  doors  gave  access 
to  the  Altis — was  that  occupied  by  Nero  when  he  vuited  Olympia. 
Later  Roman  hands  again  enlarged  and  altered  the  buildmg. 
which  may  perhaps  have  been  uwd  for  the  reception  of  Roman 
governors. 

3.  Following  northwards  the  line  of  the  east  wall,  we  reach  at 
tW  nonh-east  comer  of  the  Altis  the  entrance  to  the  5todt«m,  which 
extends  east  of  the  Altis  in  a  direction  from  west-south-west  to 
east-north-east.  The  apparently  strange  and  inconvenient  position 
ci  the  Stadium  rebtively  to  the  Altis  was  due  simply  to  the  necessity 
of  obeyine  the  conditions  of  the  ground,  here  oetermined  by  the 
curve  of  the  lower  slopes  which  bound  the  vallev  on  the  north.  The 
Gennan  explorers  excavated  the  Stadium  so  far  as  was  necessary 
ft«r  the  ascertainment  of  all  essential  points.  Low  embankments 
had  originallv  been  built  on  west,  east  and  south,  the  north  boundary 
bei^  lormcd  by  the  natural  slope  of  the  hill.  These  were  after- 
ward thickened  and  raised.  The  space  thus  defined  was  a  large 
cbkmg.  about  354  ^ds.  in  leneth  by  35  in  breadth.  There  were  no 
arti&cial  seats.  It  is  computed  that  from  40,000  to  45,000  spectators 
could  have  found  sitting-room,  though  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
Sisch  a  number  was  ever  reached.  The  exact  length  of  the  Stadium 
iCKif—'which  was  primarily  the  course  for  the  foot-race — was  about 
210  yds.  or  192*27  metres— an  important  result,  as  it  determines 


the  Olympian  foot  to  be  0*3204  metre  or  a  little  more  than  an 
English  foot  ( 1  -o^).  In  the  Hetaeum  at  Olympia,  it  may  be  remarked, 
the  unit  adopted  was  not  this  Olympian  foot,  but  an  older  one  of 
0*297  metre,  and  in  the  temple  of  2eus  an  Attic  foot  of  i*o8  English 
foot  was  used.  The  starting-point  and  the  goal  in  the  Stadium 
were  marked  by  limestone  thresholds.  Provision  for  drainage  was 
made  by  a  channel  running  round  the  enclosure.  The  Stadium  was 
used  not  only  for  foot-races,  but  for  boxing,  wrestling,  leaping, 
quoit-throwing  and  javelin-throwing. 

The  entrance  to  the  Stadium  from  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
Altis  was  a  privileged  one,  reserved  for  the  judges  of  the  games, 
the  competitors  and  the  heralds.  Its  form  was  that  of  a  vaulted 
tunnel,  loo  Olympian  feet  in  length.  It  was  probaUv  constructed 
in  Roman  times.  To  the  west  was  a  vestibule,  from  which  the  Altis 
was  entered  by  a  handsome  gateway. 

3.  The  Hippodrome,  in  which  the  chariot-races  and  horse-races 
were  held,  can  no  longer  be  accurately  traced.  The  overflowings  of 
the  Alpheus  have  waned  away  aU  certain  indications  of  its  limits. 
But  it  is  clear  that  it  extended  south  and  south-east  of  the  Stadium, 
and  roughly  parallel  with  it,  though  stretching  far  beyond  it  to 
the  east.  From  the  state  of  the  ground  the  German  explorera 
inferred  that  the  length  of  the  hippodrome  was  770  metres  or  4 
Olympic  stadia. 

D.  North  Sidel—U  the  northern  limit  of  the  Altis,  like  the  west, 
south  and  east,  had  been  traced  by  a  boundary  wall,  this  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  excluding  from  the  precinct  a  spot  so  sacred 
as  the  Cronion,  "  Hill  of  Cronus,"  inseparably  associated  with  the 
oldest  worship  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  It  seems  therefore  unlikely 
that  any  such  northern  boundary  wall  ever  existed.  But  the  line 
which  such  a  boundary  would  have  followed  is  partly  represented  by 
the  remains  of  a  wall  running  from  east  to  west  immediately  north 
of  the  treasure-houses  (see  below),  which  it  was  designed  to  protect 
against  the  descent  of  earth  from  the  Cronion  just  above.  This 
was  the  wall  along  which,  about  a.d.  1^7,  the  main  water-channel 
constructed  by  Herodes  Atticus  was  earned.. 

Having  now  surveyed  the  chief  remains  external  to  the  sacred 
precinct  on  west,  south,  east  and  north,  we  proceed  to  notice  those 
which  have  been  traced  within  it. 

II. — Remains  within  the  Altis 

The  form  of  the  Altis,  as  indicated  by  the  existing  traces,  is  not 
regularly  rectangular.  The  length  of  the  west  side,  where  the  line 
of  direction  is  from  south-south-east  to  north-north-west,  is  about 
215  yds.  The  south  side,  running  neariy  due  east  and  west,  is 
about  equally  long,  if  measured  from  the  end  of  the  west  wall  to 
the  point  which  the  east  wall  would  touch  when  produced  due  south 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  place  at  which  it  was  demolished  to 
make  way  for  "  Nero's  house."  The  east  side,  measured  to  a  point 
jiust  behind  the  treasure-houses,  is  the  shortest,  about  200  yds. 
The  north  side  is  the  longest.  A  line  drawn  eastward  behind  the 
treasure-houses,  from  the  Inytaneum  at  the  north-west  angle,  would 
give  about  275  yds. 

The  remains  or  sites  within  the  Altis  may  conveniently  be  classed 
in  three  main  groups,  viz. — (A)  the  chief  centres  of  religious  worship; 
(B)  votive  buildings;  (C)  buildings,  &c.,  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Olympia  or  the  reception  of  visitors. 

A.  Chief  Centres  of  Religious  Worship. — i.  There  are  traces  of  an 
altar  near  the  Heraeum  which  was  probably  older  than  the  great 
altar  of  Zeus;  this  was  probably  the  original  centre  of  wonhip. 
The  great  altar  of  Zeus  was  of  elliptic  form,  the  length  of  the  lozenge 
being  directed  from  south-south-west  to  north-north-eastjin  such  a 
manner  that  the  axis  would  pass  through  the  Cronion.  The  upper 
structure  imposed  on  this  basis  was  in  two  tiers,  and  also,  probably, 
lozenge-shaped.  This  was  the  famous  "  ash-altar  "  at  which  the 
lamioae,  the  hereditary  gens  of  seers,  practised  those  rights  of  divina- 
tion by  fire  in  virtue  01  which  more  especially  Olymfna  is  saluted 
by  Pindar  as  "  mistress  of  truth."  The  steps  by  which  the  priests 
mounted  the  altar  seem  to  have  been  at  north  and  south. 

2.  The  Pelofnum,  to  the  west  of  the  Altar  of  Zeus,  was  a  small 
precinct  in  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  hero  Pelops.  The 
traces  agree  with  the  account  of  Pbusanias.  Walls,  inclined  to  each 
other  at  obtuse  angles,  enclosed  a  plot  of  ground  having  in  the 
middle  a  low  tumulus  of  elliptic  form,  about  35  metres  from  east 
to  west  by  20  from  north  to  south.  A  Doric  propylon  with  three 
doors  gave  access  on  the  south-west  side. 

The  three  temples  of  the  Altis  were  those  of  Zeus,  Hera  and  the 
Mother  of  the  gods.  All  were  Doric.  All,  too,  were  completely 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  t.e.  were  "  peripteral.*' 

3.  The  Tem^  of  Zeus,  south  of  the  Pelopium,  stood  on  a  high 
substructure  with  three  steps.  It  was  probably  built  about  470  b,c 
The  colonnades  at  the  east  and  west  side  were  of  six  columns  each; 
those  at  the  north  and  south  sides  (a>unting  the  comer  columns 
again)  of  thirteen  each.  The  cella  bad  a  prodomos  on  the  east  and 
an  opisthodomoe  on  the  west.  The  cella  itself  was  divided  longi- 
tudinally (i,e.  from  east  to  west)  into  three  partitions  by  a  double 
row  of  columns.  The  central  partition,  which  was  the  widest, 
consisted  of  three  sections.  The  west  section  contained  the  throne 
and  ima^  of  the  Olympian  Zeus.  The  middle  section,  next  to  the 
east,  which  was  shut  off  by  low  screens,  contained  a  table  and 
•telae.    Here,  probably,  the  wreaths  were  presented  to  the  victors. 
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The  third  or  easjternmost  aection  wtt  open  to  the  public.  This 
temple  was  most  richly  adorned  with  statues  and  renefs.  On  the 
east  front  were  represented  in  twenty-one  colossal  figures  the  moment 
before  the  contest  between  Oenomaus  and  Pelops.  The  west  front 
exhibited  the  fight  of  the  Lapithae  and  Centaurs.  The  statement  of 
Pausanias  that  the  two  pediments  were  made  by  Paeonius  and 
Alcamenes  is  now  generalfv  supposed  to  be  an  error.  The  Twelve 
Labours  of  Heracles  were  depicted  on  the  metopes  of  the  prodomos 
and  opisthodoraos;  and  of  these  reliefs  much  the  greater  part  was 
found-— enough  to  determine  with  certainty  all  the  essential  features 
of  the  composition.  It  was  near  this  temple,  at  a  point  about  38  yds. 
E.S.E.  from  the  south-east  angle,  that  the  explorers  found  the  statue 
of  a  flying  goddess  of  victory — the  Nike  of  Paeonius. 

4.  The  Temple  of  Hera  (Hcracum),  north  of  the  Peloptum,  was 
raised  on  two  steps.  It  is  probably  the  oldest  of  extant  Greek 
temples,  and  may  date  from  about  looo  B.C.  It  has  colonnades  of 
six  cdumns  each  at  east  and  west,  and  of  nxteen  each  (counting 
the  comer  columns  again)  at  north  and  south.  It  was  smaller  than 
the  temple  of  Zeus,  and,  while  resembling  it  in  general  plan,  differed 
from  it  by  its  singular  length  relativdy  to  its  breadth.  When 
Pausanias  saw  it,  one  c^  the  tvro  columns  of  the  opisthodomos  (at 
the  west  end  of  the  cella)  was  of  wood;  and  for  a  long  period  all 
the  columns  of  this  temple  had  probably  been  of  the  same  material. 
A  good  deal  of  patch-work  in  the  restoration  of  particular  parts 
seems  to  have  been  done  at  various  periods.  Only  the  lower  part 
of  the  cella  wall  was  of  stone,  the  rest  being  of  unbaked  brick;  the 
entablature  above  the  columns  was  of  wood  covered  with  terra- 
cotta.  *The  cella — divkled,  like  that  of  Zeus,  into  three  partitions 
by  a  double  row  of  columns — had  four  "  toneuc-walls,"  or  small 
screens,  projecting  at  rijght  angles  from  its  north  wall,  and  as  many 
from  the  south  wall.  Five  niches  were  thus  formed  on  the  north  side 
and  five  on  the  south.  In  the  third  niche  from  the  east,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  cella,  was  found  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  treasures 
which  rewarded  the  German  explorert— the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles 
(1878). 

5.  The  Temple  tfthe  Gnai  Mother  of  the  Gods  (Metroum)  wasasatn 
consklenbly  smaller  rhan  the  Heraeum.  It  stood  to  the  east  of  the 
latter,  and  had  a  different  orientatbn,  vix.  not  west  to  east  but 
west-north-west  to  east-south-east,  it  was  raised  on  three  steps, 
and  had  a  peripteros  of  six  columns  (east  and  west)  by  eleven  (north 
and  south),  having  thus  a  slightly  smaller  length  relatively  to  its 
breadth  than  either  of  the  other  two  temples.  Here  also  the  cella 
had  prodomos  and  opisthodomos.  The  adomment  and  painting  of 
this  temple  had  once  been  very  rich  and  varied.  It  was  probably 
built  in  the  4th  century,  and  there  are  indications  that  in  Roman 
times  it  underwent  a  restoration. 

B.  Votive  Edifices. — Under  this  head  are  placed  buildings  erected, 
either  by  states  or  by  individuals,  as  offerings  to  the  Olympian  god. 

1.  The  twelve  Treasure-houses  on  the  north  side  a  the  /Jtis, 
immediately  under  the  Cronion,  belong  to  this  class.  ^ 

The  same  general  character— that  of  a  Doric  temple  Ai  anlu, 
facing  south — b  traceable  in  all  the  treasure-houses.  In  the  cases 
of  several  of  these  the  fragments  are  sufficient  to  aid  a  reconstruction. 
Two — viz.  the  and  and  3rd  counting^  from  the  west — had  been  dis- 
mantled at  an  early  date,  and  their  site  was  traversed  by  a  roadway 
windinff  upward  towards  the  Cronion.  This  roadway  seems  to  have 
been  oraer  at  least  than  a.o.  157,  since  it  caused  a  deflexion  in  the 
watercourse  aion^  the  base  of  Uie  Cronion  constructed  by  Hcrodes 
Atticus.  Pausantas,  therefore,  would  not  have  seen  treasure-houses 
Nos.  2  and  3.  This  explains  the  fact  that,  though  we  can  trace 
twelve,  he  names  only  ten. 

As  the  temples  of  ancient  Greece  partly  served  the  purposes  of 
banks  in  which  precious  objects  could  be  securdy  deposited,  so  the 
form  of  a  small  Doric  chapel  was  a  natural  one  for  the  "  treasure- 
house  **  to  assume.  Each  of  these  treasure-houses  was  erected  by  a 
Greek  state,  either  as  a  thank-offering  for  Olympian  victories  gained 
by  its  citizens,  or  as  a  general  mark  oihoma^  to  the  Olympian  Zeus. 
The  treasure-houses  were  designed  to  contain  the  various  Ai>«M|iarc 
or  dedk:ated  gifts  (such  as  gold  and  silver  plate,  &c.),  in  which  the 
wealth  <A  the  sanctuary  partly  consisted.  The  temple  inventories 
recently  discovered  at  Delos  illustrate  the  great  quantity  of  such 
possessions  which  were  apt  to  accumulate  at  a  shrine  of  Panhellenic 
celebrity.  Taken  in  order  from  the  west,  the  treasure-houses 
were  founded  by  the  following  states:    I,  Sicyon;   9,  3.  unknown; 

J.  Syracuse  (referred  by  Pausanias  to  Carthage);  5,  Epidamnus; 
.Byzantium;  7,  Sybans;  8.  Cjrrene;  ^.  Selinus;  lo,  Metapontum; 
II.  Mcgara;  la,  Gela.  It  u  interesting  to  remark  how  this  list 
represents  the  Greek  colonies,  from  Libya  to  Sicily,  from  the  Euxine 
to  the  Adriatic  Greece  proper,  on  the  other  hand,  is  represented 
only  by  Meeara  and  Sicyon.  The  dates  of  the  foundations  cannot 
be  fixed.  The  architectural  members  of  some  of  the  treasure-houses 
have  been  found  built  into  the  Byzantine  wall,  or  elsewhere  on 
the  site,  as  well  as  the  terra-cotta  plates  that  overlaid  the  stone- 
work in  some  cases,  and  the  pedimental  figures,  representing  the 
battle  of  the  gods  and  giants,  from  the  treasure-house  of  the 
Megarians. 

a.  The  PhUippeum  stood  near  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Altis, 
•  short  space  wes^south-we8t  of  the  Heraeum.  It  was  dedicated 
by  Philip  of  Macedon,  after  his  victory  at  Chaeronea  (3^8  b.c). 
As  •  thaak-offertng  for  the  overthrow  of  Greek  freedom,  it  might 


seem  strangely  placed  in  the  Olympian  Altisi  But  it  is,  !n  fact, 
only  another  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  Philip's  position 
and  power  enabled  him  to  place  a  decent  disguise  on  the  real  nature 
of  the  change.  Without  risking  any  revolt  of  Hellenic  feeling, 
the  new  "  captain-general "  of  CTreece  could  erect  a  monument  of 
his  triumph  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Panhellenic  sanctuary.  The 
building  consisted  of  a  circular  Ionic  colonnade  (of  eighteen  columns), 
about  15  metres  in  diameter,  raised  on  three  steps  and  enclosing 
a  small  circular  cella,  probably  adorned  with  fourteen  Corinthian 
half-columns.  It  contained  portraits  by  Leochares  of  Philip, 
Alexander,  and  other  memben  of  their  family,  in  gold  and  ivory. 

3^  The  Exedra  of  Her  odes  Atlicus  stood  at  the  north  limit  ctf  the 
Altis,  close  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Heraeum,  and  immediately 
west  of  the  westernmost  treasure-house  (that  of  Sicyon).  It  con- 
sisted of  a  half-dome  of  brick,  54  ft.  in  diameter,  with  south-south- 
west aqxct.  Under  the  half-dome  were  placed  twenty-one  marble 
statues, , representing  the  family  of  Antoninus  Pius,  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,'  and  of  the  founder,  Herodea  Atticus.  In  front  of  the  half- 
dome  on  the  south,  and  extending  ilightly  beyond  it.  was  a  basin  of 
water  for  drinking,  7ii  ft.  long.  The  ends  of  the  basin  at  north- 
north-west  and  south-south-east  were  adorned  by  very  small  open 
temples,  each  with  a  circular  colonnade  of  eight  pillars.  A  marble 
bull^  in  front  of  the  basin,  bore  an  inscription  saying  that  Herodea 
dedicates  the  whole  to  Zeus,  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  Annia  Regilla. 
The  exedra  must  have  been  seen  by  Pausanias,  but  he  does  not 
mention  it. 

C.  It  remains  to  notice  those  features  of  the  Altis  which  were 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  sanctuary  or  with  the 
accommodation  of  its  guests. 

I.  Olympia.  besides  its  religious  character,  originally  possessed 
also  a  political  character,  aa  the  centre  of  an  amphictyony.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  sacred  «AX«t.  We  have  seen  that  it  had  a  bouleu- 
terium  for  purposes  of  public  debate  or  conference.  So  also  it  was 
needful  that,  like  a  Greek  city,  it  shouMI  have  a  public  hearth  or 

gryuneum.  where  fire  should  always  bum  on  the  altar  of  the 
lympian  Hestia,  and  where  the  controllera  of  Olympia  should 
exercise  publk:  hoapiulity.  The  Prylaneum  was  at  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  Altis,  in  such  a  position  that  its  south-east  angle  was 
close  to  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Heraeum.  It  was  apparently  a 
square  building,  of  which  each  side  measured  100  Olympian  feet, 
with  a  south-west  aspect.  It  contained  a  chapel  of  Hestia  at  the 
front  or  south-west  side,  before  which  a  portico  was  afterwards 
built.  The  dining-hall  was  at  the  back  (north-east),  the  kitchen 
on  the  north-west  side.  On  the  same  side  with  the  kitchen,  and 
also  on  the  opposite  Mt  (south-east),  there  were  some  smaller 
rooms. 

a.  The  Porch  of  Echo,  also  caUed  the  "  Fainted  Porch,**  extended 
to  a  length  of  100  yds.  along  the  east  Altis  walL  Raised  on  three 
steps,  and  formed  by  a  single  Doric  colonnade,  open  towards  the 
Altis,  it  afforded  a  place  from  whkh  ffpectatore  could  conveniently 
view  the  passage  of  processions  and  the  sacrifices  at  the  great  altar 
of  Zeus.  It  was  built  in  the  Macedonian  period  to  replace  an  eariicr 
portico  which  stood  farther  back.  In  front  of  it  was  a  series  of 
pedestals  for  votive  oflFerings,  including  two  colossal  Ionic  columns. 
These  columns,  as  the  inscriptions  show,  once  supported  statues  of 
Ptolemy  and  Berenke. 

3.  Tne  Agora  was  the  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  AJtis  which 
had  the  Porch  of  Echo  on  the  east,  the  Alrar  of  Zeus  on  the  west,  the 
Metroum  on  the  north,  and  the  precinct  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  oa 
the  south-west.  In  this  part  stood  the  altars  of  Zeus  Agoraioa  and 
Artemis  Agpraia. 

^.  The  Zones  were  bronze  images  c^  Zeus,  the  cost  of  making 
which  was  defrayed  by  the  fines  exacted  from  competiton  who  had 
infringed  the  rules  of  the  contests  at  Olympia.  These  images  stood 
at  the  northern  side  of  the  Agora,  in  a  row,  which  extended  from  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  Metroum  to  the  gate  of  the  private  entrance 
from  the  Altis  into  the  Stadium.  Sixteen  pedestals  were  here  di»> 
covered  in  situ.  A  lesson  of  loyalty  was  thus  impressed  on  as|Mrants 
to  renown  by  the  last  objects  which  met  their  eyes  as  they  passed 
from  the  sacred  enclosure  to  the  scene  of  their  trial. 

5.  Arrangements  for  Water-supply. — A  copious  supply  of  water 
was  requir^  for  the  service  of  the  altars  and  temples,  for  the  private 
dwellings  of  priests  and  officials,  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasium, 

?alaestra,  &c.  and  for  the  thermae  which  arose  in  Roman  times, 
n  the  Hellenic  age  the  water  was  derived  wholly  from  theCladcus 
and  from  the  small  lateral  tributaries  of  its  valley.  A  basin,  to  serve 
as  a  chief  reservoir,  was  built  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Altis; 
and  a  supplementary  reservoir  was  afterwards  constructed  a  little 
to  the  north-east  of  this,  on  the  slope  of  the  Cronion.  A  new  source 
of  supply  was  for  the  first  time  made  available  by  Herodes  Atticus, 
c.  A.D.  157.  At  a  short  distance  east  of  Olympia,  near  the  village  of 
Miraka,  small  streams  flow  from  comparatively  high  gmund  through 
the  side-valleys  which  descend  towards  the  right  or  northern  bank 
of  the  Alpheus.  From  these  side-valleys  water  was  now  conducted 
to  Olympia,  entering  the  Altis  at  its  north-east  comer  by  an  arched 
canal  which  pasKd  behind  the  treasure-houses  to  the  reservoir  at  the 
back  of  the  exedra.  The  large  basin  of  drinking-water  in  front  of  the 
exedra  was  fed  thence,  and  served  to  associate  the  name  of  Herodea 
with  a  benefit  of  the  highest  practical  value.  Olympia  further 
possessed  several  fountains,  enclosed  by  round  or  «quare  wallaw 
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dSAf  m  oonaesion  with  the  bunding  outside  the  Altis.  The 
dniaiiige  of  the  Altis  foOowed  two  main  linem.  One.  for  the  west 
part,  pused  from  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Heraeum  to  the  south 
portico  mitsde  the  south  Altis  wall.   The  other,  which  served  for  the 

treasart-houses.  passed  in  front  of  the  Porch  of  Echo  parallel  with 

tlie  line  of  the  east  Altis  wall. 
See  the  olficiaJ  Die  AustrabunieH  »  (Xympia  (svols.,  i87S-i9Si): 

LaJoux  and  Monceaux,  Restawatian  de  I'ulymhie  (1889);  Curtius 

and  Adier.  (Hympta  die  Ergtbntsse  der  Auseraoungen  (1890-1897). 

I      '  Topographie  und  Geschichte."   II.    ^' Baudcnkmfilcr."   III. 

"  Biidwerke  in  Stein  und  Thon  "  (Treu),  IV  "  Bronzen  "  (Furt- 

viiigler),  V.  *'  Inschriftea  "  (Dittenbereer  and  Purgold). 

(R.  C.  J..E.GR.) 

OLYHPIA,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Washington,  U.S.A., 
and  the  county-seat  of  Thurston  county,  on  the  Des  Chutes 
river  and  Budd's  InJet,  at  the  head  of  Puget  Sound,  about  50  m. 
SS.W.  of  Seattle.  Pop.  (i8go)  4698,  (cgoo)  3863,  of  whom 
591  were  foreign-born;  (1910;  U  S  census)  6996.  It  is 
served  by  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Port  Townsend  Southern 
railways,  and  by* steamboat  lines  to  other  ports  on  the  Sound 
aod  along  the  Pacific  coast.  Budd*s  Inlet  is  spanned  here  by  a 
wagon  bridge  and  a  railway  bridge.  Among  the  prominent 
buildings  are  the  Capitol,  which  Is  constructed  of  native  sand- 
stone and  stands  in  a  park  of  considerable  beauty,  the  county 
cmirt-house,  St  Peter's  hospital,  the  governor's  mansion  and 
the  city  hall.  The  state  library  is  housed  m  the  Capilol  At 
Tumwater,  the  oldest  settlement  (1845)  on  Puget  Sound,  about 
2  ni.  S.  of  Olyxnpia,  are  the  Tumwater  Falls  of  the  Dcs  Chutes, 
which  provide  ffnd  water  power.  The  city's  chief  mdustry  is 
the  cutting,  sawing  and  dressing  of  lumber  obtained  from  the 
neighbouring  forests.  Olympia  oysters  are  widely  known  m 
the  Pacific  coast  region;  they  are  obtained  chiefly  from 
Oy^er  Bay,  Skookum  Bay,  North  Bay  and  South  Bay,  all 
ccar  Olympia.  (Mympia  was  laid  out  in  185 1,  became  the 
capital  of  Washington  in  1853,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1859. 

OLTMPIAD,  in  Greek  chronology,  a  period  of  four  years,  used 
as  a  method  of  dating  for  literary  purposes,  but  never  adopted 
b  every-day  life.  The  four  years  were  reckoned  from  one 
celebration  of  the  Olympian  games  to  another,  the  first  Olympwd 
beginning  with  776  B.C.,  the  year  of  Coroebus,  the  first  victor  in 
the  games  after  their  suspension  for  86  years,  the  last  with 
A-O-  394.  when  they  were  finally  abolished  dunng  the  reign  of 
Theodositis  the  Great.  The  system  was  first  regularly  used  by 
the  Sicilian  historian  Timaeus  (353-356  B.C.). 

0LYMPIA8.  daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  king  of  Epirus.  wife 
of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  and  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Her  father  claimed  descent  from  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles.  It 
b  said  that  Philip  fell  in  love  with  her  in  Samoihrace,  where 
they  were  both  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  (Plutarch, 
AUxandtr,  2).  The  marriage  took  place  in  359  b.c.,  shortly 
after  Philip's  accesuon,  and  Alexander  was  born  in  356.  The 
fickleness  of  Philip  and  the  jealous  temper  of  Olympias  led  to 
a  growing  cstiangeinenta  which  became  complete  when  Philip 
married  a  new  wile,  Cleopatra,  in  337.  Alexander,  who  sided 
with  his  mother,  withdrew,  along  with  her,  into  Epirus,  whence 
they  both  returned  in  the  following  year,  after  the  assassination 
of  Riilip,  which  Olympias  is  said  to  have  countenanced.  During 
the  absence  of  Al^ander,  with  whom  she  regularly  corresponded 
ea  puUic  as  well  as  domestic  affairs,  she  had  great  influence,  and 
by  her  arrogance  and  ambition  caused  such  trouble  to  the  regent 
jKntipater  that  on  Alexander's  death  (323)  she  foimd  it  prudent 
to  withdraw  into  Epirus.  Here  she  remained  until  3x7,  when, 
allying  herself  with  Polyperchon,  by  whom  her  old  enemy  had 
been  succeeded  in  319,  ^e  took  the  field  with  an  Epirote  army; 
the  opposing  troops  at  once  declared  in  her  favour,  and  for  a 
short  period  Olympias  was  mistress  of  Macedonia.  Cassander, 
Aotipater's  son,  hastened  from  Peloponnesus,  and,  after  an 
obstinate  siege,  compelled  the  surrender  of  Pydna,  where  she 
had  taken  refuge.  One  of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  had  been 
that  her  life  should  be  spared ;  but  in  spite  of  this  she  was  brought 
to  Clfal  for  the  numerous  and  cruel  executions  of  which  she  had 
been  guilty  during  her  short  lease  of  power.  Condemned 
witiioiit  a  bearing,  she  was  put  to  death  (3x6)  by  the  friends 


of  those  whom  she  had  slain,  and  Cassander  is  said  to  have 
denied  her  remains  the  rites  of  buriaL 

See  Plutarch,  Alexander,  o,  m,  68;  Justin,  vit.  6.  tx.  7,  xiv  5,  6; 
Arrian,  Anab.  v'n.  12;  I>iod.  Sic.  xviii  49-65.  xix.  11-51*.  also  the 
articles  Alexander  HI.  the  Great  and  Macedonian  Empire. 

OLTMPIODORUS,  the  name  of  several  Greek  authors,  of 
whom  the  following  are  the  most  important,  (i)  An  historical 
writer  (5th  century  A.D.),  bom  at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  who  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Aitila  by  the  emperor  Honorius  in  41a, 
and  later  lived  at  the  court  of  Theodosius.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  history  ('Itrropuol  A^yot)  in  22  books  of  the  Western  Empire 
from  407  to  425.  The  original  is  lost,  but  an  abstract  is  given 
by  Photius,  according  to  whom  he  was  an  alchemist  (votirriH). 
A  MS.  treatise  on  alchemy,  reputed  to  be  by  him,  is  preserved 
in  the  National  Library  in  Paris,  and  was  printed  with  a  transU- 
tion  by  P.  R.  M.  Bert  helot  in  his  CoUectum  des  akkimistes  greet 
(1887- 1888).  (2)  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  (5th  century  A.O.), 
an  cider  contemporary  of  Proclus.  He  lived  at  Alexandria  and 
lectured  on  Aristotle  with  considerable  success.  His  best-known 
pupil  was  ProcIu5,  to  whom  he  wished  to  betroth  his  daughter. 
(3)  A  Ncoplatonist  philosopher,  also  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished 
in  the  6lh  century  of  our  era,  during  the  reign  of  Justinian.  He 
was,  therefore,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Damascius,  and 
seems  to  have  carried  on  the  Platonic  tradition  after  the  closing 
of  the  Athenian  School  in  529,  at  a  time  when  the  old  pagan 
philosophy  was  at  its  last  ebb.  His  philosophy  is  in  close 
conformity  with  that  of  Damasdus,  and,  apart  from  great 
lucidity  of  expression,  shows  no  striking  features.  He  is, 
however,  important  as  a  critic  and  a  commentator,  and  preserved 
much  that  was  valuable  in  the  writings  of  lamblichus,  Damascius 
and  Syrianus.  He  made  a  close  and  intelligent  study  of  the 
dialogues  of  Pbto,  and  his  notes,  formulated  and  collected  by 
his  pupils  (dx-o  ^1^  'OXufartoSupw  roD  /ley&Xoi;  0iXo<r6^u),  aro 
extremely  valuable.  In  one  of  his  oonunentaries  he  makes  the 
interesting  statement  that  the  Platonic  succession  had  not  been 
interrupted  by  the  numerous  confiscations  it  had  suffercdi 
Zcller  points  out  that  this  refers  to  the  Alexandrian,  not  to  the 
Athenian,  succession;  but  internal  evidence  makes  it  dear 
that  he  does  not  draw  a  hard  line  of  demarcation  between 
,  the  two  schools.  The  works  which  have  been  preserved  are  a 
life  of  Plato,  an  attack  on  Strato  and  Scholia  on  the  Phaedo^ 
Alcihiades  /.,  PkiUbus  and  Corgias.  (4)  An  Aristotelian  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  MeteoroUgica  of  Aristotle.  He  also 
lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  6th  century,  and  from  a  reference 
in  his  work  to  a  comet  must  have  lived  after  a.d.  564.  But 
Zeller  (ili.  2,  p.  582,  n.  i)  maintains  that  he  is  identical  with  the 
commentator  on  Plato  (a,  above)  in  spite  of  the  late  date  of  his 
death.  His  work,  like  that  of  Simplicius,  endeavours  to  reconcile 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  refers  to  Proclus  with  reverence.  The 
commentary  was  printed  by  the  Aldine  Press  at  Venice  about 
XS50. 

OLTMPUSf  the  name  of  many  mountains  in  Greece  and  A^a 
Minor,  and  of  the  fabled  home  of  the  gods,  and  also  a  dty  name 
and  a  personal  name. 

I.  Of  the  mountains  bearing  the  name  the  most  famous 
is  the  lofty  ridge  on  the  borders  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. 
The  river  Peneus,  which  drains  Thessaly,  finds  its  way  to  the 
sea  through  the  great  gorge  of  Tempe,  which  is  dose  below  the 
south-eastern  end  of  Olympus  and  separates  it  from  Mount  Ossa. 
The  highest  peak  of  Olympus  is  nearly  xo,ooo  ft.  high;  it  is 
covered  with  snow  for  great  part  of  the  year.  Olympus  is  a 
mountain  of  massive  appearance,  in  many  places  rising  in 
tremendous  precipices  broken  by  vast  ravines,  above  which 
IS  the  broad  summit.  The  lower  parts  are  densdy  wooded; 
the  summit  is  naked  rock.  Homer  calls  the  mountain 
d7&vvi0os,  ttoKpds,  ToXuSeipds:  the  epithets  vi^ods,  To\Ufv6pos, 
frondosus  and  opacus  aro  used  by  other  poets.  The  modem 
name  is  EXv/iiro,  a  dialectic  form  of  the  ancient  word. 

The  peak  of  Mount  Lycaeus  in  the  south-west  of  Arcadia 
was  called  Olympus.  East  of  Olympia,  on  the  north  bank  ol 
the  Alpheus,  was  a  hill  bearing  this  name;  beside  Sellasia  in 
Laconia  another.    The  name  was  even  commoner  in  Asia 
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Minor:  a  lofty  chain  in  Mysia  (Keshisb  Dag^),  a  ridge  east 
of  Smyrna  (Nif  Dagh),  other  mountains  in  Lycia,  in  Galatia, 
in  Cilicia,  in  Cypnis,  &c.,  were  all  called  Olympus. 

II.  A  lofty  peak,  rising  high  above  the  clouds  of  the  lower 
atmosphere  into  the  dear  ether,  seemed  to  be  the  chosen  scat 
of  the  deity.  In  the  liiad  the  gods  are  described  as  dwelling  on 
the  top  of  the  moimtain,  in  the  Odyssey  Olympus  is  regarded 
as  a  more  remote  and  less  definite  locality;  and  In  later  poets 
we  find  similar  divergence  of  ideas,  from  a  definite  mountain  to 
a  vague  conception  of  heaven.  In  the  elaborate  mythology  of 
Greek  literature  Olympus  was  the  common  home  of  the  multitude 
of  gods.  Each  deity  had  his  special  haunts,  but  all  had  a 
residence  at  the  court  of  Zeus  on  Olympus;  here  were  held  the 
assemblies  and  the  common  feasts  of  the  gods. 

III.  There  was  a  city  in  Lycia  named  Olympus;  it  was  a 
bishopric  in  the  Byzantine  time. 

OLYNTHUS,  an  ancient  city  of  Chalddice,  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Torone,  near  the  neck 
of  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  about  60  stadia  (7  or  8  m.)  from  Potidaca.  The  district 
had  belonged  to  a  Thradan  tribe,  the  Botliaeans,  in  whose 
possession  the  town  of  Olynthus  remained  till  479  b.c.^  In  that 
year  the  Persian  general  Artabazus,  on  his  return  from  escorting 
Xerxes  to  the  Hellespont,  suspecting  that  a  revolt  from  the 
Great  King  was  meditated,  slew  the  inhabitants  and  handed  the 
town  over  to  a  fresh  population,  consisting  of  Greeks  from  the 
neighbouring  region  of  Chalcidice  (Herod,  viii.  127).  Olynthus 
thus  became  a  Greek  ptJis,  but  it  remained  insignificant  (in  the 
quota-lists  of  the  Delian  League  it  appears  as  paying  on  the 
average  2  talents,  as  compared  with  9  paid  by  Scione,  8  by  Mende, 
6  by  Torone)  until  the  synoecism  {avnucurfjAs),  effected  in 
43a  through  the  influence  of  King  Ferdiccas  of  Macedon,  as  the 
result  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  number  of  petty  Chalcidian 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood  were  adde(i  to  itspopulation(Thucyd. 
i.  58).  Henceforward  it  ranks  as  ihe  chief  Hellenic  city  west  of 
the  Strymon.  It  had  been  enrolled  as  a  Member  of  the  Delian 
League  (q.v.)  in  the  early  days  of  the  league,  but  it  revolted  from 
Athens  at  the  time  of  its  synoecism,  and  was  never  again  reduced. 
It  formed  a  base  for  Brasidas  during  his  expedition  (424).  In 
the  4th  century  it  attained  to  great  importance  in  the  politics  of 
the  age  as  the  head  of  the  Chalcidic  League  (t6  Kotv6»  ruv 
XcJiKtUup).  The  league  may  probably  be  traced  back  to  the 
period  of  the  peace  of  Nidas  (421),  when  we  find  the  Chalddians 
(o2  krl  Op^JciTt  XoXju^)  taking  diplomatic  action  in  common, 
and  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Argive  alliance.  There  are  coins 
of  the  league  which  can  be  dated  with  certainty  as  early  as 
405;  one  spedmen  may  perhaps  go  back  to  41  ([-420.  Un- 
questionably, then,  the  league  originated  before  the  end  of  the 
5th  century,  and  the  motive  for  its  formation  is  almost  certainly 
to  be  found  in  the  fear  of  Athenian  attack.  After  the  end  of 
the  Pdoponnesian  War  the  development  of  the  league  was  rapid. 
About  390  we  find  it  conduding  an  important  treaty  with 
Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon  (the  father  of  PhOip),'  and  by  382 
it  had  absorbed  most  of  the  Greek  dties  west  of  the  Strymon, 
and  had  even  got  possession  of  Pella,  the  chief  city  in  Macedonia 
(Xenophon,  Hell.  v.  a,  12).  In  this  year  Sparta  was  induced 
by  an  embassy  from  Acanthus  and  A[>oUonia,  which  anticipated 
conquest  by  the  league,  to  send  an  expedition  against  Olynthus. 
After  three  years  of  indecisive  warfare  Olynthus  consented 
to  dissolve  the  confederacy  (379)^  I'  »  clear,  however,  that  the 
dissolution  was  little  more  than  formal,  as  the  Chalddians 
(XaXioS^  Air6  Op^«7s)  appear,  only  a  year  or  two  later,  among 
the  members  of  the  Athenian  naval  confederacy  of  378-377' 
Twenty  years  later,  in  the  reign  of  PhiUp,  the  power  of  Olynthus 
is  asserted  by  Demosthenes  to  have  been  much  greater  than 
before  the  Spartan  expedition.*    The  town  itself  at  this  period 

*  If  Olynthus  was  one  of  the  early  colonies  of  Chatcis  (and  there 
is  numismatic  evidence  for  this  view;  see  Head.  Hist.  Numorum, 

.  185)  it  must  have  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
>ttiacans. 

«  For  the  inscriptbn  see  Hick*.  Manual  of  Creek  Inscriptions, 
No.  74-  »  Hicks,  No.  81 :  Clji.  ii.  17. 

*  Demosthenes,  De  falsa  Ugatiane,  §§  263-2664 
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is  spoken  of  as  a  city  of  the  first  rank  (r6Xcs  /wpIarSpof),  and 
the  league  induded  thirty-two  dties.  When  war  broke  out 
between  Philip  and  Athens  (357),  Olynthus  was  at  first  in 
alliance  with  Philip.  Subsequently,  in  alarm  at  the  growth  of  his 
power,  it  concluded  an  alliance  with  Athens;  but  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  the  latter  state,  and  of  its  great  orator  Demosthenes, 
it  fell  before  Phih'p,  who  razed  it  to  the  ground  (348). 

The  history  of  the  confederacy  of  Olynthus  illustrates  at  once 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  that  movement  towards  federa- 
tion which  is  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  later  stages 
of  Greek  history.  The  strength  of  the  movement  is  shown 
both  by  the  duration  and  by  the  extent  of  the  Chalcidic  League. 
It  lasted  for  something  like  seventy  years;  it  survived  defeat 
and  temporary  dissolution,  and  it  embraced  upwards  of  thirty 
cities.  Yet,  in  the  end,  the  centrifugal  forces  proved  stronger 
than  the  centripetal;  the  sentiment  of  autonomy  stronger 
than  the  sentiment  of  union.  It  is  dear  that  Philip's  victory 
was  mainly  due  to  the  spirit  of  dissidence  within  the  league  itself, 
just  as  the  victory  of  Sparta  had  been  (cf.  Diod.  zvi.  53,  2  with 
Xen.  Hell,  v.  a,  24).  The  mere  fact  that  Philip  captured  all 
the  thirty-two  towns  without  serious  resistance  is  sufHcient 
evidence  of  this.  It  is  probable  that  the  strength  of  the  league 
was  more  seriously  undermined  by  the  poUcy  of  Athens  than 
by  the  action  of  Sparta.  The  successes  of  Athens  at  the 
expense  of  Olynthus,  shortly  before  Philip's  accession,  must 
have  fatally  divided  the  Greek  interest  north  of  the  Aegean 
in  the  struggle  with  Macedon. 

Authorities. — The  chief  passages  in  andcnt  literature  are  the 
Olynthiac  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  and  Xenophon,  Hdl.  v.  2. 
See  E.  A.  Freeman,  History  of  Federal  Government,  ch.  iv.;  A.  H.  J. 
Grcenidge,  Handbook  of  Creek  Constitutional  History  (1896),  p.  328; 
B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum^  pp.  184-186;  G.  Gilbert,  Grieckiscke 
SUsatsaltertMLmer,  voL  ii.  pp.  197-108.  The  view  taken  by  all  these 
authorities  as  to  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  Confederacy  of 
Olynthus  differs  widdy  from  that  put  forward  above.  Freeman 
and  Grcenidee  suppose  the  league  to  have  originated  in  382,  Head  in 
392,  Hicks  (Manual  of  Creek  Inscriptions,  No.  74)  before  390.  The 
decisive  test  is  the  numismatic  one.  There  arc  coins  of  the  league 
in  the  British  Museum  which  are  earlier  than  400,  and  one  in  the 
possession  of  Professor  Oman,  of  Oxford,  which  he  and  Mr  Head 
are  disposed  to  think  may  be  as  early  as  415-420.        (E.  M.  W.) 

OMAGH,  a  market  town  and  the  county  town  of  county 
Tyrone,  Irdand,  on  the  river  Strule,  129}  m.  N.W.  by  N.  from 
Dublin  by  the  Londonderry  line  of  the  Great  Northern  railway, 
here  joined  by  a  branch  from  Enniskillen.  Pop.  (1901)  47S9. 
The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  picturesquely  situateid  on  a  steep 
slope  above  the  river.  The  milling  and  linen  industries  axe 
carried  on,  and  monthly  fairs  are  held.  The  Protestant  church 
has  a  lofty  and  handsome  spire,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
stands  well  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  A  castle,  of  which  there  are 
scanty  remains,  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  stand  sieges 
in  1509  and  1641.  being  rebuilt  after  its  total  destruction 
in  the  first  case.  The  town  is  governed  by  an  urban  district 
council. 

OMAGUAS,  UuAMAS  or  Cambevas  (flat-heads),  a  tribe 
of  South  American  Indians  of  the  Amazon  valley.  Fabulous 
stories  about  the  wealth  of  the  Omaguas  led  to  several  early 
expeditions  into  their  country,  the  most  famous  of  which  were 
those  of  George  of  Spires  in  1536,  of  Philip  von  Hutten  in  1541 
and  of  Pedro  de  Ursua  in  1560.  In  1645  Jesuits  began  work. 
In  X687  Father  Fritz,  "  apostle  of  the  Omaguas,"  established 
some  forty  mission  villages.  Tlie  Omaguas  are  still  numerous 
and  powerful  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Japura  and  Uaup^ 

OMAHA»  the  county-seat  of  Doughs  county  and  the  largest 
city  in  Nebraska,  U.S.A.,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Missouri 
river,  about  20  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Platte.  Pop.  (iSSo) 
30,518,  (1890)  66,536,»  (1900)  I02.SS5,  of  whom  23,552 
(comprising  552a  Germans,  3968  Swedes,  2430  Danes,  2170 
Bohemians,  2164  Irish,  1526  English,  1x41  English  Canadians. 

'These  arc  the  figures  given  In  Census  Bulletin  71,  Estimates  cf 
Population,  1004,  190$,  1906  (1907),  and  are  the  arithmetical  mccn 
between  the  ngurcs  for  18S0  and  those  for  1900,  those  of  the  cen5..s 
of  1,890  bdng  140.452:  these  are  substituted  by  the  Bureau  o(  the 
Census,  as  tne  iSoo  census  was  in  error.  In  1910.  according  to 
the  US.  cen&uft.  the  population  was  124,096. 
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997  Rsssiaiis,  &c.)  were  fordgn-born  and  5443  were  negroes, 

(1906  esUizuite)  124,167.    Originally,  with  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 

lis  easton  terminus  of  the  first  Pacific  railway,  Omaha  now  has 

oeti^ovcr  nine  great  railway  systems:  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 

Qsiscy,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific, 

the  Chicago  Great-Western,  the  Chicago  &  North- Western,  the 

CbicagD.  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Missouri 

Pacific  and   the   Wabash.     Bridges  over  the  Missouri  river 

conoect  Omaha  with  Council  Bluffs.    The  original  town  site 

occapied  an  elongated  and  elevated  river  terrace,  now  given  over 

vhdly  to  business;  behind  this  are  hiUs  and  bluffs,  over  which 

the  roidential  districts  have  extended. 

Among  the  more  important  buildings  are  the  Federal 
Building,  Court  House,  a  city-hall,  two  high  schools,  one  of 
vfaich  b  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  a  convention  hall,  the 
Aoditonum  and  the  Public  Library.  Omaha  is  the  see  of  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Episcopal  bishoprics.  Among  the 
edocationaJ  institutions  are  a  state  school  for  the  deaf  (1867); 
the  medical  department  and  orthopaedic  branch  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  (whose  other  departments  are  at  Lincoln);  a 
Prcsbyterian  Theological  Seminary  (1891);  and  Creighton 
I'civcrsity  (Roman  Catholic,  under  Jesuit  control).  This 
university,  which  was  founded  in  honour  of  Edward  Creighton 
(d.  1874)  (whose  brother,  Coimt  John  A.  Creighton,  d.  1907, 
^ve  large  sums  in  his  lifetime  and  about  $1,350,000  by  his  will), 
by  his  wife  Mary  Lucretia  Creighton  (d.  1876),  was  incorporated 
a  1S79;  it  includes  the  Creighton  Academy,  Creighton  College 
(1^75)*  to  which  a  Scientific  Department  was  added  in  1883,  the 
John  A.  Creighton  Medical  College  (1802),  the  Creighton  Univer- 
sity College  of  Law  (1904),  the  Creighton  University  Dental 
CoUege  (1905)  and  the  Creighton  College  of  Pharmacy  (1905). 
Is  190^1910  it  had  120  instructots  and  800  students.  St 
Joseph's  Hospital  (Roman  Catholic)  was  built  as  a  memorial 
to  John  A.  Creighton.  The  principal  newspapers  are  the  Omaha 
&r,  the  World-Herald  and  the  News.  The  Omaha  Bee  was 
esublbhed  in  1871  by  Edward  Rosewater  (1841-1906),  who 
Qxade  it  <^ie  of  the  most  influential  RcpubUcan  journals  in  the 
H'esl.  The  Wortd-Berald  (Democratic),  founded  in  1865  by 
(koige  L.  Miller,  was  edited  by  William  Jennings  Bryan  from 
i&M  to  1896. 

Omaha  Is  the  headquarters  of  the  United  States  military 
department  of  the  Missouri,  and  there  are  military  posts  at  Fort 
Omaha  (signal  corps  and  station  for  experiments  with  war  bal- 
kj02s),  immediately  north,  and  Fort  Crook  (infantry),  10  m.  S. 
of  the  dty.  A  carnival,  the  *'  Festival  of  Ak-Sar-Ben,"  is  held 
in  OmaKa  every  autumn.  Among  the  manufacturing  establish- 
&:nLs  of  Omaha  are  breweries  (product  value  in  1905,  $1,141^424) 
2&j  distilleries,  silver  and  lead  smelting  and  refining  works, 
nSuray  shops,  flour  and  grist-mills  and  dairies.  The  product- 
value  of  iu  manufactures  in  1900  ($43,168,876)  constituted  30% 
cf  the  total  output  of  the  state,  not  including  the  greater  product 
(45  7%  of  the  total)  of  South  (hnaha  (9.9),  where  the  industrial 
in!cresis  of  Omaha  are  largely  concentrated.  The  "  factory  " 
pnKSuct  of  Omaha  in  1905  was  valued  at  $54,003,704,  an  increase 
of  41-3  %  over  that  ($38,074,244)  for  1900.  The  net  debt  of 
tbe  city  on  the  ist  of  May  1909  was  $5,770,000;  its  assessed 
vii\x  in  1909  (about  I  of  cash  value)  was  $26,749,148,  and  its 
to'.ai  tax-rate  was  $5  73  per  $1000. 

la  1804  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  camped  on  the 
Oroaha  pbteau.  In  1825  a  licensed  Indian  post  was  established 
here-  In  1846  the  Mormons  settled  at  "  Winter  (garters  "— 
3f!er  1S54  called  Florence  (pop.  in  1900. 668),  and  in  the  immedi- 
lit  cn>-irons  (6  ro.  N.)  of  the  present  Omaha — and  by  1847  had 
tjiti  op  camps  of  some  12,000  inhabitants  on  the  Nebraska  and 
lova  skies  of  the  Missouri.  Compelled  to  remove  from  the  Indian 
reservation  within  which  Winter  (garters  lay,  they  founded 
"  Kar.csvilk "  on  the  Iowa  side  (which  also  was  called  Winter 
(X^^^rs  by  the  Mormons,  and  after  1853  was  known  as  Council 
B!uff>),  gradually  emigrating  to  Utah  in  the  years  following. 
\^17ACT  Quarters  (Florence)  was  deserted  in  1848,  but  many 
Mormons  were  still  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  and  their  local  in- 
fio^kce  was  strong  for  nearly  a  decade  afterwards.    Not  all  had 


left  Nebraska  in  1853.  Speculative  land  "  squatters  "  intruded 
upon  the  Indian  lands  in  that  year,  and  a  rush  of  settlers  followed 
the  opening  of  Nebraska  Territory  under  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  of  1854.  Omaha  (named  from  the  Omaha  Indians)  was 
plotted  in  1854,  and  was  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1857.  It  was 
the  provisional  territorial  capital  ini854-i85s.  and  the  regular 
capital  in  1855-1867.  Its  charter  status  has  often  been  modified. 
Since  1887  it  has  been  ihe  only  dty  of  the  state  governed  under 
the  general  charter  for  metropolitan  cities.  Prairie  freighting 
and  Missouri  river  navigation  were  of  importance  before  the 
construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  and  the  activity  of 
the  dty  in  securing  the  freighting  interest  gave  her  an  initial 
start  over  the  other  dties  of  the  state.  Council  Bluffs  was  the 
legal,  but  Omaha  the  practical,  eastern  terminus  of  that  great 
undertaking,  work  on  which  began  at  Omaha  in  December  1863. 
The  city  was  already  connected  as  early  as  1863  by  tdegraph 
with  Chicago,  St  Louis,  and  since  1861  with  San  Francisco. 
Lines  of  the  present  great  Rock  Island,  Bturlington  and  North- 
western railway  systems  all  entered  the  dty  in  the  years  1867- 
1868.  Meat-packing  began  as  eariy  as  187 1,  but  its  first  great 
advance  followed  the  removal  of  the  Union  stock  yards  south 
of  the  dty  in  1884.  South  Omaha  (g.v.)  was  rapidly  built  up 
around  them.  A  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  illustrating  the 
progress  and  resources  of  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  was 
held  at  Omaha  in  1898.  It  represented  an  investment  of 
$2,000,000,  and  in  spite  of  finandal  depression  and  wartime, 
90%  of  their  subscriptions  were  returned  in  dividends  to  the 
stockholdeis. 

OMAHAS,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Siouan  stock. 
They  were  found  on  St  Peter's  river,  Minnesota,  where  they 
lived  an  agricultural  life.  Owing  to  a  severe  epidemic  of  small- 
pox they  abandoned  their  village,  and  wandered  westward  to 
the  Niobrara  river  in  Nebraska.  After  a  succession  of  treaties 
and  removals  they  are  now  located  on  a  reservation  in  eastern 
Nebraska,  and  number  some  1200. 

OHAUUS  D*HALLOY.  JEAN  BAPTISTE  JUUEN  V  (1783- 
1875),  Belgian  geologist,  was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  February  1783 
at  Li£ge,  and  educated  firstly  in  that  city  and  afterwards  in 
Paris.  While  a  youth  he  became  interested  in  geology,  and 
being  of  independent  means  he  was  able  to  devote  his  energies 
to  geological  researches.  As  early  as  1808  he  communicated  to 
the  Journal  des  mines  a  paper  entitled  Essai  sur  la  gMogie 
du  Nord  de  la  Prance.  He  became  maire  of  Skeuvre  in  1807, 
govemcir  of  the  province  of  Naraur  in  181 5,  and  from  1848 
occupied  a  place  in  the  Belgian  senate.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Sciences  from  1816,  and 
served  three  times  as  president.  He  was  likewise  president  of 
the  Geological  Sodcty  of  France  in  1852.  In  Belgium  and  the 
Rhine  provinces  he  was  one  of  the  geological  pioneers  in  deter- 
mining the  stratigraphy  of  the  Carboniferous  and  other  rocks. 
He  studied  also  in  detail  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Paris  Basin, 
and  ascertained  the  extent  of  the  Cretaceous  and  some  of  the 
older  strata,  which  he  for  the  first  time  dearly  depicted  on  a 
map  (181 7).  He  was  distinguished  as  an  ethnologist,  and  when 
nearly  ninety  years  of  age  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Congress 
of  Pre-historic  Archaeology  (Brussels,  1872).  He  died  on  the 
15th  of  January  1875.  His  chief  works  were:  Mimoires  pour, 
servir  d  la  description  g^ogique  des  Pays-Bas^  de  la  Prance  el  de 
quelquci  contries  voisines  (1828);  £liments  de  giologie  (1831, 
3rd  ed.  1839);  Abrigi  de  giologie  (1853,  7th  ed.  1862);  Des 
races  humaines,  ou  iliments  d' ethnographic  (5th  ed.,  1869). 

Obituary  by  J.  Gossclet,  BuU.  soc.  giol.  de  France,  set.  3,  vol.  vi. 
(1878). 

OMAN,  a  kingdom  occupying  the  south-eastern  coast  districts 
of  Arabia,  its  southern  limits  being  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
meridian  of  55°  E.  long.,  and  the  boundary  on  the  north  the 
southern  borders  of  El  Hasa.  Oman  and  Hasa  between  them 
occupy  the  eastern  coast  districts  of  Arabia  to  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  Oman-Hasa  boundary  has  been  usually  drawn 
north  of  the  promontory  of  El  Katr.  This  is,  however,  incorrect. 
In  1870  Katr  was  under  Wahhabi  rule,  but  in  the  year  1871 
Turkish  assistance  was  requested  to  aid  the  settlement  of  a 
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iamily  quarrel  between  cerUtn  Wahhabi  chiefs,  -and  the  Turks 
thus  obtained  a  footing  in  Katr,  which  they  have  retained  ever 
since.  Turkish  occupation  (now  firmly  established  throughout 
£1  Hasa)  includes  Katif  (the  ancient  Gerrha),  and  El  Bidia  on  the 
coast  of  Kiitr.  But  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Katr  are  still  under  the 
protection  of  the  chiefs  of  Bahrein,  who  arc  themselves  under 
British  suzerainty.  In  1895  the  chief  of  Katr  (Sheikh  Jasim  ben 
Thaniy,  instigated  by  the  Turks,  attacked  Sheikh  Isa  of  Bahrein, 
but  his  fleet  of  dhows  was  destroyed  by  a  British  gunboat,  and 
Bahrein  (like  21anzibar)  has  since  been  detached  from  Oman 
and  placed  directly  under  British  protection. 

Oman  is  a  mountainous  district  dominated  by  a  range  called 
Jebel  Akhdar  (or  the  Green  Mountain),  which  is  10,000  ft  in 
altitude,  and  is  flanked  by  minor  ranges  running  approximately 
parallel  to  the  coast,  and  shutting  off  the  harbours  from  the 
interior.  They  enclose  long  lateral  valleys,  some  of  which  are 
fertile  and  highly  cultivated,  and  traversed  by  narrow  precipitous 
gorges  at  intervals,  which  form  the  only  means  of  access  to  the 
interior  from  the  sea.  Beyond  the  mountains  which  flank  the 
cultivated  valleys  of  Semail  and  Tyin,  to  the  west,  there  stretches 
the  great  Ruba  el  Khali,  or  Dahna,  the  central  desert  of  southern 
Arabia,  which  reaches  across  the  continent  to  the  borders  of 
Yemen,  isolating  the  province  on  the  landward  side  just  as  the 
rugged  mountain  barriers  shut  it  off  from  the  sea.  The  wadis 
(or  valleys)  of  Oman  (like  the  wadis  of  Arabia  generally)  are 
merely  torrential  channels,  dry  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Water  is  obtained  from  wells  and  springs  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  supply  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation. 

The  only  good  harbour  on  the  coast  is  that  of  Muscat,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  which,  however,  is  not  directly  connected  with 
the  interior  by  any  mountain  route.  The  little  port  of  Malrah, 
immediately  contiguous  to  Muscat,  offers  the  only  opportunity 
for  penetrating  into  the  interior  by  the  wadi  Kahza,  a  rough  pass 
which  is  held  for  the  sultan  or  imam  of  Muscat  by  the  Rehbayin 
chief.  In  1883,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  tlus  chief,  Muscat 
was  besieged  by  a  rebd  army,  and  disaster  was  only  averted  by 
the  guns  of  H.M.S.  **  Philomel."  About  50  m.  south  of  Muscat 
the  port  of  Kuryat  is  again  connected  with  the  inland  valleys 
by  the  wadl  Hailf  leading  to  the  gorges  of  the  wadi  Thaika  or 
*'  Devil's  Gap."  Both  routes  give  access  to  the  wadi  Tyin,  which, 
enclosed  between  the  mountain  of  El  Beideh  and  Hallowi  (from 
aooo  to  300Q  ft.  high),  is  the  garden  of  Oman.*  Fifty  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Muscat  this  interior  region  may  again  be  reached 
by  the  transverse  valley  of  Semail,  leading  into  the  wadi  Munsab, 
and  from  thence  to  Tyin.  This  is  generally  reckoned  the  easiest 
line  for  travellers.  But  all  routes  are  difficult,  winding  between 
^anite  and  limestone  rocks,  and  abounding  in  narrow  defiles 
and  rugged  torrent  beds.  Vegetation  is,  however,  tolerably 
abundant — tamarisks,  oleanders,  kafas,  euphorbias,  the  milk 
bush,  rhamnus  and  acacias  being  the  most  common  and  most 
characteristic  forms  of  vegetable  life,  and  pools  of  water  are 
frequent.  The  rich  oasis  of  Tyin  contains  many  villages  em- 
bosomed in  palm  groves  and  surrounded  with  orchards  and 
fields. 

In  addition  to  cereals  and  vegetables,  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  is  abtmdant  throughout  the  valley.  After  the  date,  vines, 
peaches,  apricots,  oranges,  mangoes,  melons  and  mulberries  find 
special  favour  with  the  Rehbayin,  who  exhibit  all  the  skill  and 
perseverance  of  the  Arab  agriculturist  of  Yemen,  and  cultivate 
everything  that  the  soil  is  capable  of  producing. 

The  sultan,  a  descendant  of  those  Yemenite  imams  who  con- 
solidated Arab  power  in  Zanzibar  and  on  the  East  African  coast, 
and  raised  Oman  to  its  position  as  the  most  powerful  state 
in  Arabia  during  the  first  half  of  the  iQth  century,  resides  at 
Muscat,  where  his  palace  directly  faces  the  harbour,  not  far 
from  the  British  residency.  The  Uttle  port  of  Gwadar,  on  the 
Makran  coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  a  station  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
telegraph  system,  is  still  a  dei>endency  of  Oman. 

See  Colonel  Miles.  Ceographicai  Journal,  vol.  vit.  (1896);  Com- 
mander Stifle.  Ceoiraphual  Journal  (1899).  (T.  H    H.*) 

OMAR  (c.  581-644),  in  full  'Ouar  ibn  al-Kbattab,  the  second 
of  the  Mahommedan  caliphs  (see  Caliphate,  A,  {§  i  and  3). 


Originally  opposed  to  Mahomet,  he  became  later  one  of  the  ablest 
advisers  both  of  him  and  of  the  first  caliph,  Abu  Bekr.  His  own 
feign  (634-644)  saw  Islam's  transformation  from  a  religious 
sect  to  an  imperial  power.  The  chief  events  were  the  defeat 
of  the  Persians  at  Kadisiya  (637)  and  the  conquest  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  followed  (see  Egypt  and 
AuR  IBN  EL-Ass)  and  the  final  rout  of  the  Persians  at  NehSwend 
(641)  brought  Iran  under  Arab  rule.  Omar  was  assassinated  by 
a  Persian  slave  in  644,  and  though  he  lingered  several  days  after 
the  attack,  he  appointed  no  successor,  but  only  a  body  of  six 
Muhajirun  who  should  select  a  new  caUph.  Omar  was  a  wise 
and  far-sighted  ruler  and  rendered  great  service  to  Islam. 
He  is  said  to  have  built  the  so-call&d  "  Mosque  of  Omar  ** 
("  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  ")  in  Jerusalem,  which  contains  the 
rock  regarded  by  Mahommedans  as  the  scene  of  Mahomet's 
ascent  to  heaven,  and  by  the  Jews  as  that  of  the  proposed 
sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

*OMAR  KHATTAM  [in  full.  GhiyAthuddIn  Abulfath 
*OuAS  BIN  IbrAhIu  al-KhayyAmI],  the  great  Persian  mathe- 
matician, astronomer,  freethinker  and  epigrammatist,  who 
derived  the  epithet  Khayy&m.(the  tenlmaker)  moat  likely  from 
his  father's  trade,  was  born  in  or  near  NlshSptir.  where  he  is  said 
to  have  died  in  a.h.  517  (a.o.  i  i  23).  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
into  a  close  friendship  both  with  Niz&m-ul-mulk  and  his  school- 
fellow ][jassan  ibn  ^abb&bt  who  founded  afterwards  the  terrible 
sect  of  the  Assassins.  When  Nizim-ul-mulk  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  vizier  by  the  SeljQk  sultan  Alp-Arslan  (a.d.  1063- 1073) 
he  bestowed  upon  l^assan  ibn  $abbab  the  dignity  of  a  chamber- 
lain, whilst  offering  a  similar  court  office  to  'Omar  KhayySm. 
But  the  latter  contented  himself  with  an  annual  stipend  which 
would  enable  him  to  devote  all  his  time  to  his  favourite  studies 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy.  His  standard  work  on  algebra, 
written  in  Arabic,  and  other  treatises  of  a  similar  character 
raised  him  at  once  to  the  foremost  rank  among  the  mathemati- 
cians of  that  age,  and  induced  Sult&n  Malik-Shfth  to  summon  him 
in  A.H.  467  (a.d.  1074)  to  institute  astronomical  observations 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  to  aid  him  in  his  great  enterprise  of  a 
thorough  reform  of  the  calendar.  The  results  of  'Omar's  research 
were — ^a  revised  edition  of  the  Zij  or  astronomical  tables,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Ta'rIkh-i-Maliksh&hl  or  Jalill,  that  is,  the 
so-called  Jalalian  or  SeljOk  era,  which  commences  in  a.h.  471 
(a.d.  1079,  15th  March). 

'Omar's  great  scientific  fame,  however,  is  nearly  eclipsed  by 
his  still  greater  poetical  renown,  which  he  owes  to  his  rubd'is  or 
quatrains,  a  collection  of  about  500  epigrams.    The  peculiar 
form  of  the  rub&*i — viz.  four  lines,  the  first,  second  and  fourth 
of  which  have  the  same  rhyme,  whilfe  the  third  usually  (but  not 
always)  remains  rhymeless — was  first  successfully  introduced 
into  Persian  literature  as  the  exclusive  vehicle  (or  subtle  thoughts 
on  the  various  topics  of  Sufic  mysticism  by  the  sheikh  AbQ  Sa'id 
bin  Abulkhair.'  but  'Omar  differs  in  its  treatment  considerably 
from  AbQ  Sa'Id.    AUhough  some  of  his  quatrains  are  purely 
mystic  and  pantheistic,  most  of  them  bear  quite  another  stamp; 
they  are  the  breviary  of  a  radical  freethinker,  who  protests  in 
,the  most  forcible  manner  both  against  the  narrowness,  bigotry 
and  uncompromismg  austerity  of  the  orthodox  ulemft  and  the 
eccentricity,  hypocrisy  and  wild  ravings  of  advanced   Suds, 
whom  he  successfully  combats  with  their  own  weapons,  using 
the  whole  mystic  terminology  simply  to  ridicule  mysticism 
itself.    There  is  in  this  respect  a  great  resemblance  betvveen 
him  and  Hiftz.  but  'Omar  is  decidedly  superior     He  has  often 
been  called  the  Voltaire  of  the  East,  and  cried  down  as  materialist 
and  atheist.     As  far  as  purity  of  diction,  fine  wit,  crushing 
satire  against  a  debased   and  ignorant  clergy,  and  a  general 
sympathy  with  suffering  humanity  are  concerned.  'Omar  certainly 
reminds  us  of  the  great  Frenchman,  but  there  the  comparison 
ceases.    Voltaire  never  wrote  anything  equal  to  Omar's  fascinat* 
ing  rhapsodies  in  praise  of  wine,  love  and  all   earthly  joys, 
and  his  passionate  denunciations  of  a  malevolent  and  inexorable 

*  Died  jan  1049.  Comp.  Ethd's  edition  of  his  rub&lft  in  St/mifi* 
bertchtederbayr  A kademie{ \B7S),pp  MS seq., and  (1878) pp.38 seq.; 
and  £.  C.  Browne's  LtUrary  Hist,  of  Persta,  tL  aCi. 
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tut  vfckh  dooms  to  dow  decay  or  tadden  death  and  to  eternal 
chdviaa  all  that  is  great,  good  and  beautiful  in  this  world. 
Hun  11  a  tondi  of  Byron,  Swinburne  and  even  of  Schopenhauer 
m  many  of  his  rub^iSt  which  dearly  proves  that  the  modem 
pesBimist  is  by  no  means  a  novel  creature  in  the  realm  of  phiio- 
lophic  thoufi^t  and  poetical  imagination. 

Tbe  Ldden  copy  of  "Omar  Khayy&m't  work  on  a^ebra  was 
aodced  as  Car  back  as  1743  by  CeraJd  Meerman  in  the  preface  to 
bts  Speciau*  caiculi  fiuxionalu;  further  notice*  of  the  same  work 
by  Sfidillot  appeared  in  the  Now.  Jour.  As.  (1834)  and  in  vol.  xiiL 
M  the  NoUcgs  9t  extrails  des  MSS.  de  la  BiH.  roy.  The  complete 
text,  tegnber  with  a  French  translation  (on  the  boaas  of  the  Leiden 
■Ad  Puis  cofMea,  the  latter  firrt  discovered  by  M.  Libri,  see  his 
Histoin  dgs  xieuus  matkimatiques  en  Jialte,  1.  300),  was  edited 
by  F.  Woepcke.  UAl^jOre  dTOmar  Alkhayyamt  (Paris,  1851).  Articles 
on  t)i»r^s  Ufe  and  works  are  found  in  Reinaud's  Ciop'opkie  d'Aboul- 
fiia,  pref.,  p.  101 ;  NoHees  tt  cadracto,  ix.  143  teq.;  Garcin  de  Taaty, 
A'0iff  sw  Us  RwbdHjOt  de  *Omar  Hhrnydm  (Paris.  1857);  Rieu,  Cat, 
Pert.  MSS.  ta  Uu  Br.  Uus.,  il.  546:  A.  Christenaen,  Ruherches 
jv  Um  RMboriyU  de  'Omar  Hayydm  (Hctdelberg.  1905):  V.  Zhukov- 
■ki's  'Umar  Khayrim  and  Ike  ^*  Wandering  "  Quatrains,  translated 
from  the  RiBflsian  by  E.  D.  Ross  in  the  Jcumaiof  Ike  Royal  Asiatic 
Sotietj,  nz.  (1898);  E.  G.  Browne,  IMerary  History  of  Persia,  ii. 
246.  The  qoatrains  have  been  edited  at  Calcutta  (1836}  and 
Tchersn  (18^7  and  1863);  text  and  French  translation  by  J.  B. 
Niooiss  (Pans,  1867)  (very  incorrect  and  nusleadin|() ;  a  portion  of 
tbc  same,  rendered  in  English  verse,  by  E.  FitsCerald  (London, 
iSS9,  187a  and  1879).  FitzOrald's  translation  has  been  edited 
with  cotoioemiry  by  H.  M.  Bataon  (1900),  and  the  2nd  ed.  of  the 
same  (186S)  by  E.  Heron  Allen  (1908).  A  new  English  version  was 
published  in  TrQbner's  "  Oriental  '^seriea  (1882)  by  E.  H.  Whinfield, 
and  the  &nst  critical  edition  of  the  text,  with  translation,  b^  the 

same  (iSS,*^      ' * ' ^'    "    '^~'"* 

edition 

edition  _     _  .  ,  _^. . 

Etentttie  in  new  translations  and  Imitations  has  recently'multipUcd 
exceedingly.  (H.  E.;  X.) 

OMBBEL  a  card  game,  very  fashionable  at  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century,  bnt  now  practically  obsolete.  The  following  recom- 
Bsendation  of  the  game  is  taken  from  the  Court  Gamester^  a 
book  pnbEdied  in  1720  for  the  use  of  the  daughters  of  the  prince 

ef  Wades,  afterwards  George  II  ?~ 

**  The  game  of  Ombre  owea  its  invention  to  theSpaiuards,andit 
has  in  it  a  great  d^  of  the  gravity  peculiar  to  that  nation.  It  b 
caOed  Ombre,  or  Ike  Man.  It  was  so  named  as  requirii^  thought 
and  reflecrion.  which  are  qualities  peculiar  to  many  or  rather  alluding 
to  htm  who  undertakes  to  play  the  game  against  the  rest  of  the 
gamesters,  and  is  called  the  man.  To  play  it  well  reauircs  a  great 
deal  of  appticatiofi,  and  let  a  man  be  ever  so  expert,  he  will  be  apt 
to  Call  into  oitrfakrs  if  he  think  of  anything  else  or  is  disturbed  by 
the  conversation  of  them  that  look  on.  ...  It  will  be  found  the 
wkoat  dd^gfatfol  and  entertaining  of  all  games  to  those  who  have 
aaytbing  m  them  of  what  we  call  the  sfarlt  of  play." 

Ombre  is  played  by  three  players  with  a  pack  of  40  cards, 
the  8,  9  and  xo  being  dispensed  with.  The  order  of  value 
of  ihc  hands  is  irregular,  being  different  for  trumps  and  suits  not 
trumps.  In  a  suit  not  trumps  the  order  is,  for  red  suits:  K,  Q, 
Kn,  ace,  a,  3,  4t  5»  6,  7;  for  bkck  suiU:  K,  Q,  Kn,  7,  6,  5.  4, 
3,  a.  In  trump  suits  the  ace  of  spades,  called  spadille,  is  always 
a  trump,  and  the  hi^est  one,  whichever  of  the  four  suits  may 
be  tnunps.  The  order  for  red  suit  trumps  is;  ace  of  spades  7 
(called  mastiOe),  ace  of  clubs  (called  hasto)^  ace  (called  ponto), 
R,  (2,  Kn,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  For  black  suit  trumps:  ace  of  spades 
UpcdaU),  2  {jnanilU),  ace  (Aoito).  R,  Q,  Kn,  7. 6.  s.  4*  3-  There 
is  ao  ponto  in  black  trtimps.  The  three  highest  trumps  are 
csfied  matadores  (or  mats).  The  holder  of  them  has  the  privilege 
of  not  f<dIowing  suit,  except  when  a  higher  mat  is  played,  which 
forces  a  lower  one  if  the  hand  contains  no  other  trump. 

Cards  ate  dealt  round,  and  the  receiver  of  the  first  bbck  ace 
is  the  dealer.  He  dcab  (towards  his  right)  nine  cards,  by  threes, 
to  each  player.  The  remaining  13  cards  form  the  stock  or  talon, 
as  at  piqact.  Each  deal  constitutes  a  game.  One  hand  plays 
against  the  other  two,  the  solo  plaver  being  called  the  Ombre. 
The  player  at  the  dealer's  right  has  the  first  option  of  bemg 
Ombre,  which  entails  two  privileges;  that  of  naming  the  trump 
SBDt.  and  that  of  throwing  away  as  many  of  his  cards  as  he  chooses. 
leceivxng  new  ones  in  their  place,  as  at  poker.  If.  with  these 
advantages  in  mind,  he  thinks  he  can  win  against  the  other 
two  hands,  be  says,  "  I  ask  leave,"  or  *'  I  play."  But  in  this 
Us  ri|^t-haad  aei^bour  has  the  privilege  of  claiming 


Ombre  for  himself,  providing  he  is  willing  to  play  his  hand  without 
drawing  new  cards,  or,  as  the  phrase  goes,  sans  prendre.  If,  how- 
ever,  the  other  player  reconsiders  and  decides  that  he  will  himself 
play  without  drawing  cards,  he  can  still  remain  Ombre.  If 
the  second  player  passes,  the  dealer  in  his  turn  may  ask  to  play 
sane  prendre,  as  above.  If  ail  three  pass  a  new  deal  ensues. 
After  the  Ombre  discards  (if  he  does  not  play  sans  prendre)  the 
two  others  in  turn  do  likewise,  and,  if  any  cards  are  left  in  the 
stock,  the  last  discarder  may  look  at  them  (as  at  piquet)  and  the 
others  after  him.  But  if  he  does  not  look  at  them  the  others 
lose  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

The  manner  of  play  is  like  whist,  except  that  it  is  towards 
the  right.  The  second  and  third  players  combine  to  defeat 
Ombre.  If  in  the  sequel  Ombre  makes  more  tricks  than  either 
of  his  opp<Nients  he  wins.  If  one  of  his  opponents  makes  more 
than  Ombre  the  Utter  loses  (called  eedille).  If  Ombre  and  one 
or  both  of  his  opponents  make  the  same  number  of  tricks  the 
game  is  drawn.  When  Ombre  makes  all  nine  tricks  he  wins 
a  solf.  The  game  is  played  with  counters  having  certain 
values,  the  pool  being  emptied  by  the  winner.  If  all  pass,  a 
counter  of  low  value  is  paid  into  the  pool  by  each  player.  If 
Ombre  wins  he  takes  the  entire  pooL  If  he  draws  he  forfeits 
to  the  pool  a  sum  equal  to  that  already  in  it,  i.e.  the  pool  is 
douUed.  If  either  of  his  opponents  makes  the  majority  of  the 
tricks  {codiUe),  Ombre  pays  him  a  '-um  equal  to  that  in  the  pool, 
which  itself  remains  tmtouched  until  the  next  game.  When  the 
pool  is  emptied  each  player  pays  in  three  counters. 

OMDURMAN,  a  town-  of  the  Angk>-Egyptian  Sudan,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile,  immediately  north  of  the  junction  of  the 
White  and  Blue  NUes  in  is'*  38'  N.,  32"*  39'  E.,  2  m.  N.  by  W. 
of  Khartiun.  Pop.  (1909  census)  42,779,  of  whom  541  were 
Europeans.  The  town  covers  a  Urge  area,  being  over  5  m.  long 
and  2  broad.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  mud  huts,  but 
there  are  some  houses  btiilt  of  stm-dried  bricks.  Save  for  two  or 
three  wide  streets  which  traverse  it  from  end  to  end  the  town  is 
a  network  of  narrow  lanes.  In  the  centre  facing  an  open  space  are 
the  ruins  of  the  tomb  of  the  Mahdi  and  behind  is  the  house  in 
which  he  lived.  The  Khalifa's  house  (a  two-storeyed  buildmg), 
the  mosque,  the  Beit  d  Amana  (arsenal)  and  other  houses  famed 
in  the  history  of  the  town  also  face  the  central  square.  A  high 
wall  nms  behind  these  buildings  parallel  with  the  Nik. 
Omdurman  is  the  headquarters  of  the  native  traders  in  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  being 
ivory,  ostrich  feathers  and  gimi  arable  from  Darfur  and  Kordofan. 
There  is  also  an  important  camel  and  cattle  market.  Nearly 
every  tribe  in  the  Sudan  u  represented  in  the  population  of  the 
dty.  Among  the  native  artificers  the  metal  workers  and  leather 
dressers  are  noted.  The  government  maintains  elementary 
and  technical  schook.  Mission  work  is  undertaken  by  various 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  societies. 

Omdurman,  then  an  insignificant  village,  was  chosen  in  1884 
by  the  Mahdi  Mahonuned  Ahmed  as  his  capital  and  so  continued 
after  the  fall  of  Khartum  in  January  1885.  Its  growth  was 
rapid,  the  Khalifa  (who  succeeded  the  Mahdi)  compelling 
large  numbers  of  disaffected  tribesmen  to  live  in  the  town  under 
the  eye  of  his  soldiery.  Here  also  were  imprisoned  the  European 
captives  of  the  Mabdists— notably  Slatin  Pasha  and  Father 
Ohrwalder.  On  the  3nd  of  September  1898  the  Anglo*£gyptian 
army  under  Lord  Kitchener  totally  defeated  the  forces  of  the 
Khalifa  at  Kcrreri,  7  m.  N.  of  the  town.  A  marble  obelisk  marks 
the  spot  where  the  21st  Lancers  made  a  charge.  Within  the 
enclosure  of  the  Khalifa's  house  is  the  tomb  of  Hubert  Howard, 
son  of  the  9th  earl  of  Carlisle,  who  was  killed  in  the  bouse  at  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  a  splinter  of  a  shell  fired  at  the  Mahdi's 
tomb.    (See  Sudan:  Anglo-Egyptian.) 

OMELE'lTB,  sometimes  Anglicized  as  "omelet,"  a  French 
word  of  which  the  history  is  an  example  of  the  curious  changes 
a  word  may  undergo.  The  ultimate  origin  b  Lat.  lamella, 
diminutive  of  lamina,  plate;  this  became  in  French  lamelle,  and 
a  wrong  division  of  la  lamette  gave  alamelle,  olemelle,  or  alnmelle; 
thence  alemette,  metathesized  to  omelette  and  aumelete,  the  form 
in  which  the  word  appears  in  the  X5th  and  x6th  centuries.   The 
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original  meaning  seems  to  be  a  pancake  of  a  thin  flat  shape. 
Omelettes  are  made  with  eggs,  beaten  up  lightly,  with  the 
addition  of  milk,  flour,  herbs,  cheese,  mushrooms,  &c.,  according 
to  the  requirement,  and  cooked  quickly  in  a  buttered  pan. 

OMEN  (a  Latin  word,  either  connected  with  m,  mouth,  or 
more  probably  with  auris  (Gr.  o^,  ear;  apparently,  meaning 
*'  a  thing  heard  "  or  "  spoken  "),  a  sign  in  divination,  favourable 
or  unfavourable  as  the  case  may  be  (see  Divination,  Aijcubs 
and  Oracle).  The  taking  of  omens  may  be  said  to  be  a  part  of 
all  systems  of  divination,  in  which  the  future  is  predicted  by 
means  of  indications  of  one  sort  or  another;  and  tradition  has 
thus  gathered  round  many  subjects — events,  actions,  colours, 
numbers,  &c. — which  are  considered  "ominous,"  an  adjective 
which  generally  connotes  ill-fortune. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  widespread  methods  of  divining 
the  future,  both  among  primitive  people  and  among  several  of 
the  civilizations  of  antiquity,  was  the  reading  of  omens  in  the 
signs  noted  on  the  liver  of  the  animal  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to 
some  deity.  The  custom  is  vouched  for  by  travellers  as  still 
observed  In  Borneo,  Burma,  Uganda  and  elsewhere,  the  animal 
chosen  being  a  pig  or  a  fowL  It  constituted  the  most  common 
form  of  divination  in  ancient  Babylonia,  where  it  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  3rd  millennium  B.C  Among  the  Etruscans  the 
prominence  of  the  rite  led  to  the  liver  being  looked  upon  as 
the  trade-mark  of  the  priest.  From  the  Etruscans  It  made  its 
way  to  the  Romans,  though  as  we  shall  see  it  was  also  modified 
by  them.  The  evidence  for  the  rite  among  the  Greeks  is  suffidoit 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  of  Its  introduction  at  a  very  early 
period  and  its  persistence  to  a  late  day. 

The  theory  upon  which  the  rite  everywhere  rests  Is  clearly 
the  belief,  for  which  there  is  an  abundance  of  concurrent  testi- 
mony, that  the  liver  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  the  seat  of 
vitality.  This  belief  appears  to  be  of  a  more  primitive  character 
than  the  view  which  places  the  seat  of  life  in  the  heart,  though 
we  arc  accustomed  to  think  that  the  latter  was  the  prevailing 
view  in  antiquity.  The  fact,  however,  appears  to  be  that  the 
prominence  given  to  the  heart  in  popular  beliefst^latcs  from  the 
time  when  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  anatomical 
knowledge  the  important  function  of  the  heart  in  animal  life 
came  to  be  recognized,  whereas  the  supposition  that  the  liver 
is  the  seat  of  vitality  rests  upon  other  factors  than  anatomical 
knowledge,  and,  being  independent  of  such  knowledge,  also 
antedates  it.  Among  the  reasons  which  led  people  to  identify 
the  liver  with  the  very  source  of  life,  and  hence  as  the  seat  of  cJl 
affections  and  emotions,  including  what  to  us  are  intellectual 
functions,  we  may  name  the  bloody  appearance  of  that  organ. 
Filled  with  blood,  it  was  natural  to  regard  it  as  the  seat  of  the 
blood,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  one-sixth  of  the  entire  blood  of 
man  is  in  the  liver,  while  in  the  case  of  some  animals  the  propor- 
tion is  even  larger.  Now  blood  was  everywhere  in  antiquity 
associated  with  life,  and  the  biblical  passage.  Genesis  iz.  3, 
which  identifies  the  blood  with  the  soul  of  the  animal  and  there- 
fore prohibits  its  use  fairly  represents  the  current  conception 
both  among  primitive  peoples  as  well  as  among  those  who  had 
advanced  along  the  road  of  culture  and  civilization.  The  liver 
being  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  blood,  it  was  a  natural  and 
short  step  to  Identify  the  liver  with  the  soul  as  well  as  with  the 
scat  of  life,  and  therefore  as  the  centre  of  all  manifestations  of 
vitality  and  activity.  In  this  stage  of  belief,  therefore,  the  liver 
is  the  scat  of  all  emotions  and  affections,  as  well  as  of  intellectual 
functions,  and  it  is  only  when  with  advancing  anatomical  know- 
ledge the  functions  of  the  heart  and  then  of  the  brain  come  to  be 
recognized  that  a  differentiation  of  functions  takes  place  which 
had  its  outcome  in  the  assignment  of  intellectual  activity  to  the 
brain  or  head,  of  the  higher  emotions  and  affections  (as  love  and 
courage)  to  the  heart,  while  the  liver  was  degraded  to  the  rank 
of  being  regarded  as  the  scat  of  the  lower  emotions  and  affections, 
such  as  jealousy,  morosencss  and  the  like. 

Hepatoscopy,  or  divination  through  the  liver,  belongs  therefore 
to  the  primitive  period  when  that  organ  sununed  up  all  vitality 
and  was  regarded  as  the  scat  of  all  the  emotions  and  affections^— 
the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower— and  also  as  the  seat  of  Intellectual 


functions.  The  question,  however,  stiU  remains  to  be  inswered 
how  people  came  to  the  belief  or  to  the  assumption  that  through 
the  soul,  or  the  seat  of  life  of  the  sacrificial  animal,  the.intcntiun 
of  the  gods  could  be  divined.  There  are  two  theories  that  may 
be  put  forward.  The  one  is  that  the  animal  sacrificed  was  looked 
upon  as  a  deity,  and  that,  therefore,  the  liver  represented  the 
soul  of  the  god;  the  other  theory  is  that  the  deity  in  acceplbg 
the  sacrifice  Identified  himself  with  the  animal,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  liver  as  the  soul  of  the  animal  was  the  counterpart  of 
the  soul  of  the  god.  It  is  true  that  the  killing  of  the  god  plays 
a  prominent  part  in  primitive  cults,  as  has  been  shown  more 
particukriy  through  the  valuable  researches  of  J.  G.  Fraxcr 
{The  Golden  Bough).  On  the  other  hand,  serious  difficulties 
arise  if  we  assume  that  every  animal  sacrificed  represents  a 
deity;  and  even  assuming  that  such  a  belief  underlies  the  rite 
of  animal  sacrifice,  a  modification  of  the  bdief  must  have  been 
introduced  when  such  sacrifices  became  a  common  rite  resorted 
to  on  every  occasion  when  a  deity  was  to  be  approached.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  assume,  e.g,  that  the  daily  sacrifices 
which  form  a  feature  of  advanced  cults  Involved  the  belief  of  the 
daily  slaughter  of  some  deity,  and  even  before  this  stage  was 
reached  the  primitive  belief  of  the  actual  identification  of  the 
god  with  the  animal  must  have  yielded  to  some  such  belief  as 
that  the  deity  in  accepting  the  sacrifice  assimilates  the  animal 
to  his  own  being,  precisely  as  man  assimilates  the  food  that 
enters  into  his  body.  The  animal  Is  in  a  certain  sense.  Indeed, 
the  food  of  the  god. 

The  theory  underl3ring  hepatoscopy  therefore  consists  of  these 
two  factors:  the  belief  (i)  that  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  life,  or, 
to  put  it  more  succinctly,  what  was  currently  regarded  as  the 
soul  of  the  animal;  and  (2)  that  the  liver  of  the  sacrificial 
animal,  by  virtue  of  its  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  god,  took 
on  the  same  character  as  the  soul  of  the  god  to  whom  it  w*as 
offered.    The  two  souls  acted  in  accord,  the  soul  of  the  animal 
becoming  a  reflection,  as  it  were,  of  the  soul  of  the  god.    If, 
therefore,  one  understood  the  signs  noted  on  a  particular  liver, 
one  entered,  as  it  were,  into  the*  mind — as  one  of  the  manifcsta> 
tions  of  soul-llf  c— of  the  deity  who  had  assimilated  the  being  of 
the  animal  to  his  own  being.   To  know  the  mind  of  the  god  was 
equivalent  to  knowing  what  the  god  in  question  proposed  to  do. 
Hence,  when  one  approached  a  deity  with  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
outcome  of  some  undertaking,  the  reading  of  the  signs  on  the 
liver  afforded  a  direct  means  of  determining  the  cSurse  of  future 
events,  which  was,  according  to  current  beliefs,  in  the  control 
of  the  gods.  *That  there  are  defects  in  the  logical  process  as  here 
outlined  to  account  for  the  curious  rite  constitutes  no  valid 
objection  to  the  theoiy  advanced,  for,  in  the  first  place,  primitive 
logic  in  matters  of  belief  is  Inherently  defective  and  even  contra- 
dictory, and,  secondly,  the  strong  desire  to  pierce  the  mysterious 
future,  forming  an  Impelling  factor  in  all  religions— «ven  in  the 
most  advanced  of  our  own  day — would  tend  to  obscure  the 
weakness  of  any  theory  developed  to  explain .  a  rite  which 
represents  merely  one  endeavour  among  many  to  divine  the 
intention  and  plans  of  the  gods,  upon  the  knowledge  of  which 
so  much  of  man's  happiness  and  welfare  depended*'- 

Passing  now  to  typical  examples,  the  beginning  must  be  made 
with  Babylonia,  wUch  is  also  the  richest  source  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  the  rite.  Hepatoscopy  in  the  lEuphrates  valley 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  3rd  millennium  before  our  era,  which 
may  be  taken  as  sufficient  evidence  for  its  survival  from  the 
period  of  primitii^e  culture,  while  the  supreme  importance 
attached  to  signs  read  on  the  livers  of  sacrifidal  animals — ^usually 
a  sheep — follows  from  the  care  with  which  omens  derived  from 
such  inspection  on  occasions  of  historical  significance  were  pre> 
served  as  giudcs  to  later  generations  of  priests.  Thus  we  have 
a  collection  of  the  signs  noted  during  the  career  of  Saxgon  I.  of 
Agade  (c.  3800  B.C.),  which  in  some  way  were  handed  down  till 
the  days  of  the  Assyrian  king  Assur-bani-pal  (668-^26  B.C.) .  One 
of  the  chief  names  for  the  priest  was  bdrA — ^literally  the  "  in- 
spector " — which  was  given  to  him  because  of  the  prominence 
of  his  function  as  an  Inspector  of  livers  for  the  purpose  of  divining 
the  intention  of  the  gods.    It  is  to  the  collections  formed  by  thcae 
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iSri-ptseSts  as  a  guidance  for  themselves  and  as  a  basis  of 

UlstnKtioii  for  those  in  training  for  the  priesthood  that  we  owe 

oar  knowkdge  of  the  parts  of  the  Uver  to  which  particular 

attration  was  directed,  of  the  signs  noted,  and  <^  the  prindples 

^aidmg  the  interpretation  of  the  sigps. 

The  inspectioa  of  the  liver  for  purposes  of  divination  led  to 
the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  liver,  and  there  are  indeed  good 
it3soos  for  believing  that  hepatoscopy  represents  the  startirg- 
point  for  the  study  of  animal  anatomy  in  generaL    We  find  in 
the  Babylonian-Assyrian  omen-texts  special  designations  for 
the  three  main  lobes  of  the  sheep's  liver — the  lobiu  dexter t  the 
lebus  sinister  and  the  Mnu  caudaius;  the  first-named  being 
called  "  the  right  wing  of  the  liver,"  the  second  "  the  left  wing 
of  the  liver/'  and  the  third  "  the  nuddle  of  the  liver."   Whether 
the  division  of  the  Mus  dexter  into  two  divisions— (i)  lobus 
dexter  proper  and  (2)  hhut  quadratus,  as  in  modem  anatomical 
nomendatare — was  also  assumed  in  Babylonian  hepatoscopy, 
s  not  certain,  but  the  groove  separating  the  right  lobe  into  two 
sectiona — the  fossa  venae  umbUicaiis — was  recognized  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  designation  of  **  river  of  the  liver."   The  two 
appendixes  attached  to  the  upper  bbe  or  Mms  pyramidalis, 
and  known  in  modem  nomenclature  as  processus  pyramidalis  and 
processus  papiUariSt  were  described  respectively  as  the  " finger" 
of  the  liver  and  as  the  "  offshoot."    The  former  of  these  two 
appendixes  plays  an  especially  important  part  in  hepatoscopy, 
and,  according  to  its  shape  and  peculiarities,  furnishes  a  good 
or  bad  omen.     The  gall-bladder,  appropriately  designated  as 
"  the  bitter,"  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  liver,  and  the  cystic 
duct  (compared,  apparently,  to  a  "  penis")  to  which  it  is  joined, 
as  vdl  as  the  hepatic  duct  (pictured  as  an  "  outlet  ")  and  the 
dachu  ckoleductus  (described  as  a  "  yoke  "),  all  had  their  special 
designations.    The  depression  separating  the  two  lower  lobes 
from  the  lobus  caadatus,  and  known  as  the  porta  kepatis^  was 
appropriately  designated  as  the  "  cmdble  "  of  the  liver.   Lastly, 
to  pass  over  unnecessary  details,  the  markings  of  various  kinds 
to  be  observed  on  the  lobes  of  the  livers  of  freshly-slaughtered 
animals,  which  are  due  mainly  to  the  traces  left  by  the  sub- 
sidiary hepatic  ducts  and  hepatic  veins  on  the  liver  surface, 
w<!ie  described  as  *'  holes,"  "  paths,"  "  dubs  "  and  the  like. 
T1;e  constantly  varying  character  of  these  markings,  no  two 
C-o-er?  bexns  alike  in  this  respect,  furnished  a  partictldarly  large 
5cld  for  the  fancy  of  the  6dri2-pricst. 

In  the  interpretation  of  these  signs  the  two  chief  factors  were 
uscdation  of  ideas  and  association  of  words.  If,  for  example, 
the  processus  pyramidalis  was  abnormally  small  and  the  pro- 
ussus  papillaris  abnormally  large,  it  pointed  to  a  reversion  of 
the  natural  order,  to  wit,  that  the  servant  should  control  the 
master  or  that  the  son  would  be  above  the  father.  A  long  cystic 
dact  would  point  to  a  long  reign  of  the  king.  If  the  gj^I-bladdcr 
V2S  sw(dlen,  it  pointed  to  an  extension  or  enlargement  of  some 
kii^d.  If  the  porta  kepatis  was  torn  it  prognosticated  a  plundering 
of  the  enemy's  land.  As  among  most  people,  a  sign  on  the  right 
bde  was  favourable,  but  the  same  sign  on  the  left  side  unfavour- 
able. If,  for  example,  the  porta  kepatis  was  long  on  the  right 
side  and  short  on  the  left  side,  it  was  a  good  sign  for  the  king's 
army,  but  if  short  on  the  right  side  and  long  on  the  left,  it  was 
cafavDurable;  and  similarly  for  a  whole  scries  of  phenomena 
CDuoccted  with  any  one  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  liver. 
Past  experience  consstituted  another  important  factor  in  establish- 
icg  the  interpretation  of  signs  noted.  If,  for  example,  on  a  cenain 
occasnm  when  the  liver  of  a  sacrificial  animal  was  examined, 
certain  cvoits  of  a  favourable  character  followed,  the  condusion 
V3S  drawn  that  the  signs  observed  were  favourable,  and  hence 
the  recurreiue  of  these  signs  on  another  occasion  suggested  a 
favooiable  answer  to  the  question  put  to  the  priests.  With 
this  in  view,  omens  ^en  in  the  reigns  of  prominent  rulers  were 
psvservcd  with  special  care  as  guides  to  the  priests. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  odlections  of  signs  and  their  intcr- 
pretatk>n  made  by  the  Mril-priests  grew  in  number  until  elaborate 
series  were  produced  in  which  the  endeavour  was  made  to  exhaust 
so  far  as  possible  all  the  varieties  and  modifications  of  the  many 
Vgns,  ao  as  to  furnish  a  complete  handbook  both  for  purposes 


of  instruction  and  as  a  basis  for  the  practical  work  of  divination. 
Divination  through  the  liver  remained  in  force  among  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  down  to  the  end  of  the  Babylonian 
Empire. 

AJmong  the  Greeks  and  Romans  likewise  it  was  the  liver  that 
continued  throughout  all  periods  to  play  the  chief  r61e  in  divina« 
tion  throu^  the  sacrificial  animaL  Blechcr  {De  Extispicio 
Capita  TriOf  Giessen,  1905,  pp.  3-32)  has  recently  collected  most 
of  the  references  m  Greek  and  Latin  authors  to  animal  divination, 
and  an  examination  of  these  shows  condusively  that,  although 
the  general  term  used  for  the  inspection  of  the  sacrificial  animal 
was  iera  or  iereia  {i.e.  "  victims  "  or  "  sacred  parts  ")  in  Greek, 
and  exta  in  Latin,  when  specific  illustrations  are  introduced, 
the  reference  is  almost  invariably  to  some  ugn  or  signs  on  the 
liver;  and  we  have  an  interesting  statement  in  Pliny  {Hist.  NaL 
xi.  S  x86),  furnishing  the  date  (374  B.C.)  when  the  examination 
of  the  heart  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  by  the  side  of  the 
liver  as  a  means  of  divining  the  future,  while  the  lungs  are  not 
mentioned  till  we  reach  the  days  of  Cicero  {de  Divinatione,  i.  85). 
We  are  justified  in  conduding,  therefore,  that  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  likewise  the  examination  of  the  liver  was  the  basis 
of  divination  in  the  case  of  the  sacrificial  animal.  It  is  welt 
known  that  the  Romans  borrowed  their  methods  of  hepatoscopy 
from  the  Etruscans,  and,  apart  from  the  direct  evidence  for  this 
in  Latin  writings,  we  have,  in  the  case  of  the  bronze  modd  of 
a  liver  found  near  Piaccnza  in  1877,  and  of  Etmscan  origin,  the 
unmistakable  proof  that  among  the  Etruscans  the  examination, 
of  the  liver  was  the  basis  of  animal  divination.  Besides  this 
object  dating  from  about  the  5rd  century  B.C.,  according  to  the 
latest  investigator,  G.  Kdrte  ("  Die  Bronzdeber  von  Piacenza," 
in  Mitt.  d.  K,  D.  Archaeol.  Instituts,  1905,  xx.  pp.  348-379), 
there  are  other  Etruscan  monuments,  e.g.  the  figure  of  an 
Etruscan  augur  holding  a  liver  in  his  hand  as  his  trade-mark 
(K5rte,  ib.  pi.  xiv.),  which  point  in  the  same  direction,  and 
indicate  that  the  model  of  the  liver  was  used  as  an  object  lesson 
to  illustrate  the  method  of  divination  through  the  liver.  For 
further  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  ThuUn's  monograph. 
Die  Etruskische  Disciplin,  II  Die  Haruspicin  (Gothenburg, 
1906). 

As  for  the  Greeks,  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  they 
perfected  their  method  of  hef>atoscopy  under  Etruscan  influence 
or  through  the  Babylonians.  In  any  case,  since  the  Eastern 
origin  of  the  Etruscans  is  now  generally  admitted,  we  may 
temporarily,  at  least,  accept  the  condusion  that  hepatoscopy 
as  a  method  of  divination  owes  its  survival  in  advanced  forms 
of  culture  to  the  elaborate  system  devised  in  the  course  of 
centuries  by  the  Babylonian  priests,  and  to  the  influence,  direct 
and  indirect,  exerted  by  this  system  in  the  ancient  world.  But 
for  this  system  hepatoscopy,  the  theoretic  basis  of  which  as 
above  set  forth  falls  within  the  sphere  of  ideas  that  belong  to 
primitive  culture,  would  have  passed  away  as  higher  stages  of 
dvilization  were  reached;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  plays  no 
part  in  the  Egyptian  culture  or  in  the  dvilization  of  India,  while 
among  the  Hebrews  only  faint  traces  of  the  primitive  idea  of 
the  liver  as  the  seat  of  the  soul  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Old 
Testament,  among  which  an  allusion  in  the  indirect  form  of  a 
protest  against  the  use  of  the  sacrificial  animal  for  purposes  of 
divination  in  the  ordinance  (Exodus  xxix.  13,  22;  Leviticus 
iii.  4,  10,  1$,  &c.)  to  bum  the  processus  pyramidalis  of  the  liver, 
which  played  a  particularly  significant  r61c  in  hepatoscopy, 
calls  for  special  mention. 

In  modem  times  hepatoscopy  still  survives  among  primitive 
peoples  in  Bomeo,  Burma,  Uganda,  &c. 

It  but  remains  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  earlier 
view  of  the  liver  as  the  seat  of  the  soul  gave  way  among  many 
ancient  nations  to  the  theory  which,  reflecting  the  growth  of 
anatomical  knowledge,  assigned  that  function  to  the  heart, 
while,  with  the  further  change  which  led  to  pladng  the  seat 
of  soul-life  in  the  brain,  an  attempt  was  made  to  partition  the 
various  functions  of  manifestations  of  personality  among  the 
three  organs,  brain,  heart  and  liver,  the  intellectual  activity 
being  assigned  to  the  first-named  ihe  higher  emotions,  as  love 
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and  courage,  to  the  second;  while  the  liver,  once  the  master 
of  the  entire  domain  of  soul-life  as  understood  in  anUquity,  was 
degraded  to  serve  as  the  seat  of  the  lower  emotions,  such  as 
jealousy,  anger  and  the  like.  This  is  substantially  the  view  set 
forth  in  the  Timaeus  of  Plato  (§71  c).  The  addition  of  the  heart 
to  the  liver  as  an  organ  of  the  revelation  of  the  divine  will, 
reflects  the  stage  which  assigned  to  the  heart  the  position  once 
occupied  by  the  liver.  By  the  time  the  third  stage,  which  placed 
the  seat  of  soul-life  in  the  brain,  was  reached  through  the  further 
advance  of  anatomical  knowledge,  the  reh'gious  rites  of  Greece 
and  Rome  were  too  deeply  incrusted  to  admit  of  further  radical 
changes,  and  faith  in  the  gods  had  already  declined  too  far  to 
bring  new  elements  into  the  religion.  In  phrenology,  however, 
as  popularly  carried  on  as  an  unofficial  cult,  we  may  recognize 
a  modified  form  of  divination,  co-ordinate  with  the  third  stage 
in  the  development  of  beliefs  regarding  the  scat  of  soul  and  based 
on  the  assumption  that  this  organ  is — as  were  its  predecessors — 
a  medium  of  revelation  of  otherwise  hidden  knowledge, 

(M.  JA.) 

OMICHUND  (d.  1767),  an  Indian  whose  name  is  indelibly 
associated  with  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Clive  before  the  battle 
of  Flassey  in  1757.  His  real  name  was  Amir  Chand;  and  he 
was  not  a  Bengali,  as  stated  by  Macaulay,  but  a  Sikh  from  the 
Punjab.  It  is  impossible  now  to  unravel  the  intrigues  in  which 
he  may  have  engaged,  but  some  facts  about  his  career  can  be 
stated.  He  had  long  been  resident  at  Calcutta,  where  he  had 
acquired  a  large  fortune  by  providing  the  "  investment  "  for 
the  Company,  and  also  by  acting  as  intermediary  between  the 
English  and  the  native  court  at  Murshidabad.  In  a  letter  of 
Mr  Watts  of  later  date  he  is  represented  as  saying  to  the  nawab 
(Suraj-ud-daula):  "  He  had  lived  under  the  English  protection 
these  forty  years;  that  he  never  knew  them  once  to  break  their 
agreement,  to  the  truth  of  which  he  took  his  oath  by  touching  a 
Brahman's  foot;  and  that  if  a  lie  could  be  proved  in  England 
upon  any  one,  they  were  spit  upon  and  never  trusted."  Several 
houses  owned  by  him  in  Calcutta  are  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  fighting  that  preceded  the  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole 
in  1756,  and  it  is  on  record  that  he  suHered  heavy  losses  at  that 
time.  He  had  been  arrested  by  the  English  on  suspicion  of 
treachery,  but  afterwards  he  was  forward  in  giving  help  to  the 
fugitives  and  also  valuable  advice.  On  the  recapture  of  Calcutta 
he  was  sent  by  Clive  to  accompany  Mr  Watts  as  agent  at  Mur- 
shidabad. It  seems  to  have  been  through  his  influence  that  the 
nawab  gave  reluctant  consent  to  Clive's  attack  on  Chandcrnagore. 
Later,  when  the  treaty  with  Mir  Jafar  was  being  negotiated,  he 
put  in  a  claim  for  5%  on  all  the  treasure  to  be  recovered,  under 
threat  of  disclosing  the  plot.  To  defeat  him,  two  copies  of  the 
treaty  were  drawn  up:  the  one,  the  true  treaty,  omitting  his 
daim;  the  other  containing  it,  to  be  shown  to  him,  which 
Admiral  Watson  refused  to  sign,  but  Clive  directed  the  admiral's 
signature  to  be  appended.  AVhen  the  truth  was  revealed  to 
Omichund  after  Plassey,  Macaulay  states  (following  Orme)  that 
lie  sank  gradually  into  idiocy,  languished  a  few  months,  and 
then  died.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  survived  for  ten  years,  till 
1767;  and  by  his  will  he  bequeathed  £2000  to  the  Foundh'ng 
Hospital  (where  his  name  may  be  seen  in  the  list  of  benefactors 
as  "  a  black  merchant  of  Calcutta  ")  and  also  to  the  Magdalen 
Hospital  in  London.  (J.  S.  Co.) 

I  OMNIBUS  (Lat.  "  for  all  '*),  a  large  closed  public  conveyance 
with  seats  for  passengers  inside  and  out  (see  Carriage).  The 
name,  colloquially  shortened  to  "  bus,"  was,  in  the  form  voiiure 
cmnibus,  first  used  for  such  conve>'ances  in  Paris  in  1828,  and 
was  taken  by  Shillibeer  for  the  vehicle  he  ran  on  the  Paddington 
Toad  in  1829.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  a  box  at  the  opera 
which  is  shared  by  several  subscribers,  to  a  bill  or  act  of  parlia- 
ment dealing  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing to  the  bar  to  which  the  terminals  of  the  generators  are 
attached  and  from  which  the  current  is  taken  off  by  the  wires 
supplying  the  various  consumers. 

OMRI,  in  the  Bible,  the  first  great  king  of  Israel  after  the 
separation  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  who 
flourished  in   the  early  part  of  the  9th  centuxy  B.&__The 


dynasty  of  Jeroboam  had  been  exterminated  by  Baasha  (see 
Asa)  at  a  revolt  when  the  army  was  besieging  the  Philistines  at 
Gibbethon,  an  unidentified  Danite  site.  A  quarter  of  a  centtiry 
later,  Baasha's  son  Elah,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  was  sLan  by 
2^mri,  captain  of  the  chariots,  in  a  drinking  bout,  and  again  the 
royal  family  were  put  to  the  sword.  Meanwhile,  the  general 
Omri,  who  was  at  Gibbethon,  was  promptly  elected  king  by  the 
army,  and  Zimri  himself  in  a  short  while  ^  met  his  death  in  the 
royal  city  of  Tirzah.  However,  fresh  disturbance  was  caused  by 
Tibni  ben  Ginath  (perhaps of  Naphtali),and  Israel  was  divided 
into  rival  factions.  Ultimately  Tibni  and  his  brother  Joram 
(i  Kings  xvi.  22,  LXX.)  were  overcome,  and  Omri  remained  in 
sole  possession  of  the  throne.  The  compiler  of  the  biblical 
narratives  takes  little  interest  in  Omri's  work  (i  Kings  rvL 
1 5-28),  and  records  briefly  his  purchase  of  Samaria,  which  became 
the  capital  of  his  dynasty  (see  Samaru).  The  inscription  of 
Mesha  throws  welcome  light  upon  his  conquest  of  Moab  iq.v.); 
the  position  of  Israel  during  the  reign  of  Omri's  son  Ahab  (^.v.) 
bears  testimony  to  the  success  of  the  father;  and  the  fact  that 
the  land  continued  to  be  known  to  the  Assyrians  down  to  the  time 
of  Sargon  as  "  house  of  Ooui  "  indicates  the  reputation  which 
this  little-known  king  enjoyed.  (S.  A.  C.) 

OMSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Akmolinsk, 
capital  of  western  Siberia  from  1839  to  1882,  and  now  capital 
of  the  general-governorship  of  the  Steppes.  Pop.  (1881)  31,000, 
(1900)  53,050.  It  is  the  seat  of  administration  of  the  Siberian 
Cossacks,  and  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Omsk.  Situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Irtysh,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Om,  at  an 
altitude  of  285  ft.,  and  on  the  Siberian  railway,  1862  m.  via 
Chelyabinsk  from  Moscow,  and  5S6  m.  W.S.W.  of  Tomsk,  it  is 
the  meeting-pUice  of  the  highways  to  middle  Russia,  Orenburg 
and  Turkestan.  Steamers  ply  down  the  Irtysh  and  the  Ob, 
and  up  the  former  to  the  Altai  towns  and  Lake  Zaisan.  The 
climate  u  dry  and  relatively  temperate,  but  marked  by  violent 
snow-storms  and  sand-storms.  The  average  temperatures  are, 
for  the  year,  31°  F.;  for  January,  5®;  for  July,  68*;  the  annual 
rainfall  is  12-4  in.  The  town  is  poorly  built.  Apart  from  the 
railway  workshops,  its  industries  are  unimportant  (steam  saw- 
mill, tanneries);  but  the  trade,  especially  since  the  construction 
of  the  railway,  is  growing.  There  are  two  yearly  fain.  Omsk 
has  a  society  for  education,  which  organizes  schools,  kinder- 
gartens, libraries  and  lectures  for  the  people.  There  are  a  corps 
of  cadets,  medical,  dramatic  and  musical  societies,  and  the 
west  Siberian  section  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society,  with 
a  museum. 

The  "  fort  "  of  Omsk  was  erected  in  1716  to  protect  the  block- 
houses on  the  Russian  frontier,  along  the  Ishim  and  the  Irtysh. 
In  consequence  of  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Kirghiz  about 
the  end  of  the  x8th  century,  stronger  earthworks  were  erected 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Om;  but  these  have  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared. 

ONAGRACEAE,  in  botany,  an  order  of  dicotyledons  belonging 
to  the  series  Myrtiflorae,  to  which  belongs  also  the  myrtle 
order,  Myrtaceae.  It  contains  about  36  genera  and  300  species, 
and  occurs  chiefly  in  the  temperate  zone  of  the  New  World, 
especially  on  the  Pacific  side.  It  is  represented  in  Britain  by 
several  species  of  Epilobium  (willow-herb),  Circaea  (enchanter's 
nightshade),  and  Ludwi^,  a  small  perennial  herb  very  rare  ia 
boggy  pools  in  Sussex  and  Hampshire.  The  plants  are  generally 
herbaceous,  sometimes  annual,  as  spedes  of  EpOcbium,  Clarkia, 
Codetta,  or  biennial,  as  Oenothera  biennis — evening  primrose — 
or  sometimes  become  shrubby  or  arborescent,  as  Fuchsia  (9.9.). 
The  simple  leaves  are  generally  entire  or  inconspicuously  toothed, 
and  are  alternate,  opposite  or  whorled  in  arrangement;  they  are 
generally  exstipulate,  but  small  caducous  stipules  occur  in 
Fuchsia,  Circaea  and  other  genera.  The  flowers  are  often 
solitary  in  the  leaf-axils,  as  in  many  fuchsias,  Clarkia^  &c.,  or 
associated,  as  in  Epilobium  and  Oenothera,  in  large  showy 
terminal  spikes  or  racemes;  in  Circaea  the  small  white  or  red 

'He  !■  said  to  have  reigned  seven  days,  but  the  LXX.  (B)  in 
1  Kings  XVI.  15  irad  atwn  yenr%.  Further  confusion  is  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  LXX.  reads  Zimri  throughout  for  Omri. 
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flowers  an  borne  in  terminal  and  lateral  racemes.  The  regular 
flowers  have  the  parts  in  fours,  the  typical  arrangement  as 
Susuated   by   EpUobium,  Oenothera  and   Fuchsia  being  as 

follows:  4  sepals,  4 
petals,  two  alternating 
whorls  of  4  stamens,  and 
4  inferior  carpels.  The 
floral  receptacle  is  pro- 
duced above  the  ovary 
into  the  so-called  calyx- 
tube,  which  is  often 
pctaloid,  as  in  Fuchsia, 
and  is  sharply  distin- 
guished from  the  ovary, 
from  which  it  separates 
after  flowering. 

In  Clarkia  the  inner 
whorl  of  stamens  is  often 
barren,  and  in  an  allied 
genus,  EucharidiuM,  it 
is  absent.  In  Circaea 
the  flower  has  its  parts 


Fic.  I. — Fuduia  ceccinea  Fio.  2.— Flora!  diagram 

I,  Flower  cut  open  after  removal  of  of  Circata, 

Kpols;  2,  fniit;  3,  fl<»al  diagram. 

in  twos.  Both  sepals  and  petals  are  free;  the  former  have 
a  broad  insertion,  are  valvate  in  bud,  and  reflexed  in  the 
flower;  ia  Fuchsia  they  are  petaloid.  The  petals  have  a  narrow 
attachment,  and  are  generally  convolute  in  bud;  they  are  entire 
(Fuchsia)  or  bilobed  {EpUobium);  in  some  spcdes  of  Fuchsia 
they  are  small  and  scale-like,  or  absent  (F.  apetala).  The 
stamens  are  free,  and  those  of  the  inner  whorl  are  generally  shorter 
than  those  of  the  outer  whorl.  The  flowers  of  Lopaia  (Central 
AaKzka)  have  only  one  fertile  sUmen.    The  large  spherical 

pollen  grains  are  connected  by 
viscid  threads.  The  typically 
quadrilocular  ovary  contains 
numerous  ovules  on  axile 
placentas;  the  x-to-a-celled 
ovary  of  Circaea  has  a  single 
ovule  in  each  loculus.  The 
long  slender  style  has  a  capitate 
(Fuchsia),  4-rayed  {Oenothera, 
EpUobium)  or  4-notched  {Cir- 
caea) stigma.  The  flowers, 
which  have  generally  an  at- 
tractive corolla  and  honey 
secreted  by  a  swollen  disk  at 
the  base  of  the  style  or  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  "  calyx-tube," 
are  adapted  for  pollination  by 
insects,  chiefly  bees  and  lepi- 
_^  doptera;  sometimes  by  night- 
ft  Co!  flying  insects  when  the  flowers 
are   pale   and   open  towards 

A.  Young  flower  of  EpUobium  evening,  as  in  evening  primrose. 

B.  Fruit  of  EpUobium  after  spbltmg  mto  4  valves  and 
defabceoce.  w,  outer  wall:  m,  leaving  a  central  column  on 
coiurodia  formed  bv  the  aepu;  ^hich  the  seeds  are  borne  as 
«.  seed  with  tufts  of  haira.  j„  EpUobium  and  Oenothera- 
m  the  former  the  seeds  arc  scattered  by  aid  of  a  long  tuft  of 
silky  hairs  on  the  broader  end.  In  Fuchsia  the  fniit  is  a  berry, 
vfakh  it  sometimes  edible,  and  in  Circaea  a  nut  bearing 
lecurved  bmtles.    The  seeds  are  ezalbuminous.    Several  of 
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the  genera  are  well  Ibiown  as  garden  plants,  e.g.  Fuchsia, 
Oemahera,  Clarkia  and  Codelia.  Evening  primrose  {Oenothera 
biennis),  a  native  of  North  America,  occurs  apparently  wild  as 
a  garden  escape  ia  Britain.  Jussieua  is  a  tropical  genus 
of  water-  and  maxsh-herbs  with  well-developed  aerating 
tissue. 

ONATAS,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  a 
member  of  the  flourishing  school  of  Aegina.  Many  of  his  works 
are  mentioned  by  Pausanias;  they  included  a  Hermes  carrying 
the  ram,  and  a  strange  image  of  the  Black  Dcroeter  made  for  the 
people  of  Phlgalia;  also  some  elaborate  groups  in  bronze  set  up 
at  Olympia  and  Delphi.  For  Hiero  I.,  king  of  Syracuse,  Onatas 
executed  a  votive  chariot  in  bronze  dedicated  at  Olympia.  If  we 
compare  the  descriptions  of  the  works  of  Onatas  given  us  by 
Pausanias  with  the  well-known  pediments  of  Aegina  at  Munich 
we  shall  find  so  close  an  agreement  that  we  may  safely  take 
the  pedimental  figures  as  an  index  of  the  style  of  Onatas.  They 
are  manly,  vigorous,  athletic,  showing  great  knowledge  tA  the 
human  form,  but  somewhat  stiff  and  automaton-like. 

ONEGA,  the  largest  lake  in  Europe  next  to  Ladoga,  having  an 
area  of  3764  sq.  m.  It  is  situated  in  the  government  of  Olonets 
in  European  Russia,  and,  discharging  its  waters  by  the  Svir  into 
Lake  Ladoga,  belongs  to  the  system  of  the  Neva.  The  lake  basin 
extends  north-west  and  south-east,  the  direction  characteristic 
of  the  lakes  of  Finland  and  the  line  of  glacier-scoring  observed  in 
that  region.  Between  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of 
the  lake  there  is  a  considerable  difference:  while  the  latter  has  a 
comparatively  regular  outline,  and  contains  hardly  any  islandi, 
the  former  splits  up  into  a  number  of  inlets,  the  largest  being 
Povyenets  Bay,  and  is  crowded  with  islands  {e.g.  Klimetsk)  and 
submerged  rocks.  It  is  thus  the  northern  division  which  brings 
the  coast-line  up  to  870  m.  and  causes  the  navigation  of  the 
lake  to  be  so  dangerous.  The  north-western  shore  between  Petro- 
zavodsk and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lumbosha  consists  of  dark 
clay  slates,  generally  arranged  in  horizontal  strata  and  broken 
by  protruding,  parallel  ridges  of  diorite,  which  extend  fa/  into  the 
lake.  The  eastern  shore,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Andoma,  is 
for  the  most  part  alluvial,  with  outcroppings  of  red  granite  and 
in  one  place  (the  mouth  of  the  Pyalma)  diorite  and  dolomite. 
To  the  south-east  are  sedimentary  Devonian  rocks,  and  the  general 
level  of  the  coast  is  broken  by  Mount  Andoma  and  Cape  Petro- 
Pavlovskiy  (160  ft.  above  the  lake);  to  the  south-west  a  quartz 
sandstone  (used  as  a  building  and  monumental  stone  in  St 
Petersburg)  forms  a  fairly  bold  rim.  Lake  Onega  lies  125  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  greatest  depths,  318  to  408  ft.,  occur  at  the 
entrance  to  the  double  bay  of  Lizhemsk  and  Unitsk.  On  the 
continuation  of  this  line  the  depth  exceeds  240  ft.  in  several 
places.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake  the  depth  is  i  ao  to  282  ft.,  and 
less  than  120  ft.  in  the  south.  The  lake  is  145  m.  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  50  m.  The  most  important  a£9uents,  the 
Vodka,  the  Andoma  and  the  Vytegra,xome  from  the  east.  The 
Kumsa,  a  northern  tributary,  is  sometimes  represented  as  if  it 
connected  the  lake  with  Lake  Seg,  but  at  the  present  time  the 
latter  drains  to  the  White  Sea.  The  Onega  canal  (45  m.  long) 
was  constructed  ini8i8-i85i  along  the  southern  shore  in  order 
to  connect  the  Svir  (and  hence  Lake  Ladoga  and  the  Baltic) 
with  the  Vytegra,  which  connects  with  the  Volga.  Lake 
Onega  remains  free  from  ice  for  309  days  in  the  year 
(middle  of  May  to  second  week  of  December).  The  water  is 
at  its  lowest  level  in  the  beginning  of  March;  by  June  it  has 
risen  2  ft.  A  considerable  population  is  scattered  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  mainly  occupied  in  ihk  timber  trs^de,  fisheries 
and  mining  industries.  Salmon,  palya  (a  kind  of  trout),  burbot, 
pike,  perchpike  and  perch  are  among  the  fish  caught  in  the  lake. 
Steamboats  were  introduced  in  1832 

The  river  Onega,  which,  after  a  course  of  250  m.,  reaches  the 
Gulf  of  Onega,  an  inlet  of  the  White  Sea,  has  no  connexion 
with  Lake  Onega.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river  (on  the  right  bank) 
stands  the  town  .and  port  of  Onega  (pop.  2604  in  1897),  which 
dates  from  settlements  made  by  the  people  of  Novgorod  in  the 
X5th  century,  and  known  in  history  as  Ustenskaya  or  Ustyans- 
kaya.  It  has  a  cathedral,  erected  in  1796.  (P.A.K.;  J.T.Bz.) 
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ONEIDA— ONEIDA  COMMUNITY 


ONEIDA,  a  city  of  Madison  county,  New  York,  U.S.A., 
on  Oneida  Creek,  abotit  6  m.  S.E.  of  Oneida  Lake,  about  a6  m. 
W.  of  Utica,  and  about  a6  m.  E.N.E.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  (1890) 
6083;  (1900)  6364,  of  whom  784  were  foreign-bom;  (1910, 
U.S.  census)  8317.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York  CentriJ  & 
Hudson  River,  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  the  West 
Shore  and  the  Oneida  (electric)  railways  .(the  last  connecting 
with  Utica  and  Syracuse),  and  by  the  Eric  Canal.  The  city 
lies  about  440  ft.  above  the.^ea  on  a  level  site.  Acr<»s  Oneida 
Creek,  to  the  south-east,  in  Oneida  county,  is  the  village  of 
Oneida  Castle  (pop.  in  1910,  393),  situated  in  the  township  of 
Vernon  (pop.  in  1910,  3197),  and  the  former  gathering  place  of 
the  Oneida  Indians,  some  of  whom  still  live  in  the  township  of 
Vernon  and  in  the  city  of  Oneida.  In  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  city  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Oneida  Community  (9.0.), 
which  controls  important  industries  here,  at  Niagara  Falls,  and 
elsewhere.  Immediately  west  of  Oneida  is  the  village  of  Wamps- 
ville  (incorporated  in  1908),  the  county-seat  of  Madison  county. 
Among  the  manufactures  of  Oneida  are  wagons,  cigars,  furniture, 
caskets,  silver-plated  ware,  engines  and  machinery,  steel  and 
wooden  pulleys  and  chucks,  steel  grave  vaults,  hosiery,  and  milk 
bottle  caps.  In  the  vicinity  the  Oneida  Community  manu- 
factures chains  and  animal  traps.  The  site  of  Oneida  i^^ 
purchased  in  1829-1830  by  Sands  Higinbotham,  in  honour  of 
whom  one  of  the  municipal  parks  (the  other  is  Allen  Park) 
b  named.  Oneida  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1848  and 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1901. 

ONEIDA  (a  corruption  of  their  proper  name  Oneyotka-ono, 
"  people  of  the  stone,"  in  allusion  to  the  Oneida  stone,  a  granite 
boulder  near  their  former  village,  which  was  held  sacred  by 
them),  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Iroquoian  stock, 
forming  one  of  the  Six  Nations.  They  lived  around  Oneida 
Lake  in  New  York  state,  in  the  region  southward  to  the 
Susquehanna.  They  were  not  loyal  to  the  League's  policy  of 
friendliness  to  the  English,  but  inclined  towards  the  French, 
and  were  practically  the  only  Iroquois  who  fought  for  the 
Americans  in  the  War  of  Independence.  As  a  consequence 
they  were  attacked  by  others  of  the  Iroquois  under  Joseph 
Brant  and  took  refuge  within  the  American  settlements  till  the 
war  ended,  when  the  majority  returned  to  their  former  home, 
while  some  migrated  to  the  Thames  river  district,  Ontario. 
Early  in  the  19th  century  they  sold  their  lands,  and  most  of 
them  settled  on  a  reservation  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  some 
few  remaining  in  New  York  state.  The  tribe  now  numbers 
more  than  3000,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are  in  Wisconsin,  a 
few  hundreds  in  New  York  state,  and  about  800  in  Ontario. 
They  are  civilized  and  prosperous. 

ONEIDA  COMMUNITY  (or  Bible  Communists),  an  American 
communistic  society  at  Oneida,  Madison  county.  New  York,  which 
has  attracted  wide  interest  on  account  of  its  pecuniary  success 
and  its  peculiar  religious  and  social  principles  (see Communism). 

Its  founder,  John  Humphrey  Noyes  (1811-1886),  was  born 
in  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  on  the  3id  of  September  181 1.  He 
was  of  good  parentage;  his  father,  John  Noyes  (1763-1841), 
was  a  graduate  of  and  for  a  time  a  tutor  in  Dartmouth  College, 
and  was  a  representative  in  Congress  in  1815-1817;  and  his 
mother,  Polly  Hayes,  was  an  aunt  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
president  of  the  United  States.  The  son  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
in  1830,  and  studied  law  for  a  year,  but  having  been  converted 
in  a  protracted  revival  in  183 1  he  turned  to  the  ministry,  studied 
theology  for  one  year  at  Andover  (where  he  was  a  member  of 
"The  Brethren,"  a  secret  society  of  students  preparing  for 
foreign  missionary  work),  and  then  a  year  and  a  half  at  Yale, 
and  in  1833  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Haiven  Association ; 
but  his  open  preaching  of  his  new  religious  doctrines,  and 
especially  that  of  present  salvation  from  sin,  resulted  in  the 
revocation  of  his  license  in  1834,  and  his  thereafter  being  called 
a  Perfectionist.  He  continued  to  promulgate  his>  ideas  of  a 
higher  Christian  life,  and  soon  had  disciples  in  m'any  places,  one  of 
whom,  Harriet  A.  Holton,  a  woman  of  means,. he  married  in 
1838.  Jn  1836  he  returned  to  his  father's  home  in  Putney, 
Vt.,  and  founded  a  Bible  School;  in  1843  he  entered  into 


a  "  contract  of  Partnership  "  with  his  Putney  followers;  and  in 
March  1845  the  Putney  Corporation  or  Association  of  Perfec- 
tionists was  formed. 

Although  the  Putney  Corporation  or  Association  was  never 
a  community  in  the  sense  of  common-property  ownership,  yet 
it  was  practically  a  communal  organization,  and  embodied  the 
radical  religious  and  social  principles  that  subsequently  gave 
such  fame  to  the  Oneida  Community,  of  which  it  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  beginning  and  precursor.  These  principles 
naturally  excited  the  opposition  of  the  churches  in  the  small 
Vermont  village  where  the  Perfectionists  resided,  and  indignation 
meetings  against  them  were  held;  and  although  they  resulted 
in  no  personal  violence  Mr  Noyes  and  his  followers  considered 
it  prudent  to  remove  to  a  place  where  they  were  sure  of  more 
liberal  treatment.  They  accordingly  withdrew  from  Putney 
in  1847,  and  accepting  the  invitation  of  Jonathan  Burt  and 
others,  settled  near  Oneida,  Madison  county,  New  York. 

Here  the  community  at  5rst  devoted  itself  to  agriculture  and 
fruit  raising,  but  had  little  financial  success  until  it  began  the 
manufacture  of  a  steel  trap,  invented  by  one  of  its  members, 
SewaU  Newhouse;  the  manufacture  of  steel  chains  for  use  with 
the  traps  followed;  the  canm'ng  of  vegetables  and  fruits  was 
begun  about  1854,  and  the  manufacture  of  sewing  and  embroidery 
silk  in  1866.  Having  started  with  a  very  small  capital  (the 
inventoried  valuation  of  its  property  in  1857  was  only  $67,000), 
the  community  gradually  grew  in  numbers  and  prospered  as  a 
business  concern.  Its  relations  with  the  surrounding  population, 
after  the  first  few  years,  became  very  friendly.  The  members 
won  the  reputation  of  being  good,  industrious  citizens,  whose  word 
was  always  "  as  good  as  their  bond  ";  against  whom  no  charge 
of  intemperance,  profanity  or  crime  was  ever  brought.  But  the 
communists  claimed  that  among  true  Christians  "  mine  and 
thine  "  in  property  matters  should  cease  to  exist,  as  among  the 
early  pcntecostal  believers;  and,  moreover,  that  the  same 
unselfish  spirit  should  pervade  and  control  all  human  relations. 
And  notwithstanding  these  very  radical  principles,  which  were 
freely  propounded  and  discussed  in  their  weekly  paper,  the 
communists  were  not  seriously  disturbed  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  But  from  1873  to  1879  active  measures  favouring 
legislative  action  against  the  community,  specially  instigated 
by  Prof.  John  W.  Mears  (1825-1881),  were  taken  by  several 
ecclesiastical  bodies  of  Central  New  York.  These  measures 
culminated  in  a  conference  held  at  Syracuse  University  on  the 
14th  of  February  1879,  when  denunciatory  resolutions  against 
the  community  were  [>assed  and  legal  measures  advised. 

Mr  Noyes,  the  founder  and  leader  of  the  community,  had 
repeatedly  said  to  his  followers  that  the  time  might  come  when 
it  would  be  necessary,  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  to  recede 
from  the  practical  assertion  of  their  social  principles;  and  on 
the  2oth  of  August  of  this  year  (1879)  he  said  definitely  to  them 
that  in  his  judgment  that  time  had  come,  and  he  thereupon 
proposed  that  the  community  "  give  up  the  practice  of  Complex 
Marriage,  not  as  renouncing  belief  in  the  principles  and  pro- 
spective finality  of  that  institution,  but  in  deference  to  public 
sentiment."  This  proposition  was  considered  and  accepted  in 
full  assembly  of  the  community  on  the  a6th  of  the  same  month. 

This  great  change  was  followed  by  other  changes  of  vital 
importance,  finally  resulting  in  the  transformation  of  the  Oneida 
Community  into  the  incorporated  Oneida  Community,  Limited, 
a  co-operative  joint-stock  company,  in  which  each  person's 
interest  was  represented  by  the  shares  of  stock  standing  in  his 
name  on  the  books  of  the  company. 

In  the  reorganization  the  adult  members  fared  alike  in  the 
matter  of  remuneration  for  past  services — those  who  by  reason 
of  ill-health  had  been  unable  to  contribute  to  the  common  fund 
receiving  the  same  as  those  who  by  reason  of  strength  and  ability 
had  contributed  most  thereto;  besides,  the  old  and  infirm  had 
the  option  of  accepting  a  life-guaranty  in  lieu  of  work;  and 
hence  there  were  no  cases  of  suffering  and  want  at  the  time 
the  transformation  from  a  common-property  interest  to  an 
ihdividual  stock  interest  was  made;  and  in  the  new  company 
aU  were  guaranteed  remunerative  labour. 
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TVs  ocrancd  on  the  ist  of  January  1881,  at  which  time  the 
iKoiDcsaxuj  property  of  the  community  were  transferred  to 
the  iDCorporalcd  stock  company,  and  slock  issued  therefor  to 
the  amount  of  $6oo/x>o.  In  the  subsequent  twenty-eight  years 
this  capital  stock  was  doubled,  and  dividends  averaging  more 
than  6%  per  annum  were  paid.  Aside  from  the  home  buildings 
and  the  large  acreage  devoted  to  agriculture  and  fruit  raising, 
the  present  capital  of  the  company  is  invested,  first,  in  its  hard- 
ware department  at  Kenwood,  N.Y.,  manufacturing  sted  game- 
Iraps,  and  weldless  chains  of  every  description;  second,  the  silk 
departmoit  at  Kenwood,  N.Y.,  manufacturing  sewing  silk, 
machine  twist  and  embrcHdery  silks;  third,  the  fruit  department 
at  Kenwood,  N.Y., whose  reputation  for  putting  up  pure,  whole- 
some fruits  and  vq;etables  is  probably  the  highest  in  the  country; 
fourth,  the  tableware  department,  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  which 
manufactures  the  now  celebrated  Community  Silver;  fifth,  the 
Canadian  department,  with  faaory  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario, 
Canada,  where  the  hardware  lines  are  manufactured  for  Canadian 
trader  The  annual  sales  of  all  departments  aggr^tc  over 
$2,000,000.  The  officers  of  the  company  consist  of  a  president, 
lecr^ary,  treasurer  and  assistant  treasurer,  and  there  were  in 
1909  eleven  directors.  Each  of  the  five  leading  departments  is 
managed  by  a  superintendent,  and  all  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  general  manager.  Nearly  all  the  superintendents  and  the 
general  manager  were  in  1909  young  men  who  were  bom  in  the 
ccmroanily,  and  have  devoted  their  life-work  to  the  interests  of 
the  company.  Selling  offices  are  maintained  in  New  York  City. 
Chicago,  St  Louis,  Cleveland,  O.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  San  Frandsco. 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  society  the  company  employs 
between  1500  and  2000  workmen.  The  pob'<;y  has  been  to  avoid 
tradc^anions,  but  to  pay  higher  wages  and  give  belter  conditions 
than  other  emf^yers  in  umilar  lines,  and  by  so  doing  to  obtain 
a  better  selection  of  workmen.  The  conditions  of  work  as  well 
aa  of  living  have  been  studied  and  developed  with  the  idea  qf 
making  both  healthful  and  attractive.  With  this  in  view  the 
company  has  laid  out  small  villages,  in  many  ways  making  them 
attractive  and  sanitary,  and  ha^  encouraged  the  building  of 
houses  by  its  employ^  Much  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
direction  by  providing  desirable  building-sites  at  moderate 
expense,  and  payiag  a  bonus  of  from  $100  to  $200  in  cash  to 
every  employd  who  builds  his  own  home.  The  company  has  also 
taken  an  interest  in  the  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  its  factories, 
with  the  idea  of  offering  to  the  children  of  its  employ^  facilities 
for  a  good  education. 

The  communism  of  John  H.  Noyes  was  based  on  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  New  Testament.  In  his;  pamphlet,  Bible 
Commutnism  (1848),  he  affirmed  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
occurred  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  immediately  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  he  argued  from  many  New 
Testament  passages,  especially  i  John  x,  7,lhat  after  the  second 
coming  and  the  be^ning  of  Christ's  reign  upon  the  earth,  the 
tnie  standard  of  Christian  character  was  sinlessness,  which  Was 
poisible  through  vital  union  with  Christ,  that  all  selfishness 
was  to  be  done  away  with,  both  in  property  in  things  and  in 
persons,  or,  in  other  words,  that  communism  was  to  be  finally 
established  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  But,  while  affirming  that 
the  same  spirit  which  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  abolished  ez- 
dusivencss  in  rq^rd  to  money  tends  to  obliterate  all  other 
pn^jcrty  distinctions,  he  had  no  afiUiation  with  those  commonly 
termed  Free  Lov«s,  because  their  principles  and  practicessecroed 
to  him  to  tend  toward  anarchy.  "  Our  Communities,"  he  said, 
**  uefcmSUs  as  distinctly  bounded  and  separated  from  promiscu- 
ous society  as  ordinary  households.  The  tie  that  binds  us 
together  is  as  permanent  and  sacred,  to  say  the  least,  as  that  of 
common  marriage,  for  it  is  our  religion.  We  receive  no  new 
members  (except  by  deception  and  mistake)  who  do  not  give 
hean  and  hand  to  the  family  interest  for  life  and  for  ever.  Com- 
ntiuuty  of  property  extends  just  as  far  as  freedom  of  love. 
Every  man's  care  and  every  doOar  of  the  common  property  are 
pledged  for  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  the  women  and 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Community." 


The  community  was  much  interested  in  the  question  of  race  im-» 
provemcnt  by  scientific  means,  and  maintaineid  with  much  force 
of  argument  that  at  least  as  much  scientific  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  physical  improvement  of  human  beings  as  is  given 
to  the  improvement  of  domestic  animals;  and  they  referred 
^to  the  results  of  their  own  incomplete  stirpicultural  experiments 
as  indicative  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  far  future,  when 
the  conditions  of  human  reproduction  arc  no  longer  controlled 
by  chance,  social  position,  wealth,  impulse  or  lust. 

The  community  claimed  to  have  solved  among  themselves 
the  labour  question,  all  kinds  of  service  being  regarded  as  equally 
honourable,  and  every  person  being  respected  according  to  his 
real  character. 

The  members  had  some  peculiarities  of  dress,  mostly  confined, 
however,  to  the  women,  whose  costumes  included  a  short  dress 
and  pantalets,  which  were  appreciated  for  their  convenience,  if 
not  for  their  beauty.  The  women  also  adopted  the  practice  of 
wearing  short  hair,  which  it  was  claimed  saved  time  and  vanity. 
Tobacco,  intoxicants,  profanity,  obscenity  found  no  place  in 
the  community.  The  community  diet  consisted  largely  of 
vegetables  and  fruits;  meat,  tea  and  coffee  being  served  only 
occasionally. 

For  securing  good  order  and  the  improvement  of  the  members, 
the  community  placed  much  reliance  upon  a  very  peculiar  system 
of  plain  ^)eaking  they  termed  mutual  criticism,  which  originated 
in  a  secret  society  of  missionary  brethren  with  which  Mr  Noyes 
was  connected  while  pursuing  his  theological  stjudies  at  Andover 
Seminary,  and  whose  membors  submitted  themselves  in  turn  to 
the  sincerest  comment  o(  one  another  as  a  means  of  personal 
improvement.  Under  Mr  Noyes's  supervision  it  became  in  the 
Oneida  Community  a  principal  means  of  discipline  and  govern- 
ment. There  was  a  standing  committee  of  criticism,  selected  by 
the  community,  and  changed  from  time  to  time,  thus  giving  all 
an  opportunity  to  serve  both  as  critics  and  subjects,  and  justi- 
fying the  term  "mutual"  which  they  gave  to  the  system. 
The  subject  was  free  to  have  others  besides  the  committee  present, 
or  to  have  critics  only  of  his  own  choice,  or  to  invite  an  expression 
from  the  whole  community. 

Noyes  edited  The  Perfeaumist  (New  Haven,  Connecticut,  1834, 
and  Putney.  Vermont.  1843-1846);  The  Wiluess  (Ithaca,  New 
York,  and  Putney,  1858-1843);  The  Spiritual  Magasine  (Putney, 
1 846-1 847;  Oneida,  1 848-1 850);  The  Free  Church  Circular  (Oneida, 
1850-1851):  and  virtually,  though  not  always  nominally,  The 
Circular  and  The  Oneida  Circular  (Brooklyn,  1851-1854;  Oneida, 
N.Y.,  and  Wallingford,  Conn.,  1854-1876);  and  The  American 
Socialist  (Oneida,  1876-1880).  He  was  the  author  of  The  Way  of 
Holiness  {"Pulwy.  l«8);  The  Berean  (Putney,  1847),  containing 
an  ocpoaiti^  of  his  doctrines  of  Salvation  from  Sin;  the  Second 
Coming  of  Christ;  the  Origin  of  Evil;  the  Atonement;  the  Second 
Birth;  the  Millennium;  Our  Relations  to  the  Primitive  Church, 
&c.  &c.;  History^  of  American  Socialism  (Philadelphia,  1870); 
Home  Talks  (Oneida,  1876);  and  numerous  pamphlets. 

See  a  scries  of  articles  in  the  Manufacturer  and  Builder  (New  York, 
1891-1894).  by  "  C.  R.  Edaon  "  (t.e.  C.  E.  Robinson);  The  Oneida 
Community,  by  Allan  Estlake  (a  member  of  the  community)  (1906); 
Morrb  Hillquit  s  History  of  Socialism -in  the  United  Slates  (New  York, 
1903) t  and  especially  Wtlltam  A.  Hinds'  American  Communities  and 
Qhoperatioe  Colonies  (3rd  ed.,  Chicago,  1908).  (W.  A.  H.) 

O'NEILL,  the  name  of  an  Irish  family  tracing  descent  from 
Niall,  king  of  Ireland  early  in  the  5th  century,  and  known  in 
Irish  history  and  legend  as  NiaU  of  the  Nine  Hostages.  He  is  said 
to  have  made  war  not  only  against  lesser  rulers  in  Ireland,  but 
also  in  Britain  and  Gaul,  stories  of  his  exploits  being  related  in 
the  Book  of  Leituter  and  the  Book  of  Ballytnote,  both  of  which, 
however,  are  many  centuries  later  than  the  time  of  Niall.  This 
king  had  fourteen  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Eoghan  (Owen),  from 
whom  the  O'Neills  of  the  later  history  were  descended.  The 
djescendants  of  Niall  spread  over  Ireland  and  became  divided 
into  two  main  branches,  the  northern  and  the  southern  Hy 
Neill,  to  one  or  other  of  which  nearly  all  the  high-kings  (ard-ri) 
of  Ireland  from  the  5th  to  the.  12th  century  belonged;  the 
descendants  of  Eoghan  being  the  chief  of  the  northern  Hy  Neill* 
Eoghan  was  grandfather  of  Murkertagh  (Muircheartach)  (d.  533), 

1 A  list  of  these  kings  will  be  found  in  P.  W.  Joyce's  A  Social 
History  of  Ancient  Ireland  (London,  1903),  voL  I  pp.  70, 71. ' 
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said  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  king  of  Ireland,  whose  mother, 
Eire  or  Erca,  became  by  a  subsequent  marriage  the  grandmother  of 
St  Columba.  Of  this  monarch,  known  as  Murkertagh  MacNeill 
(Niall),  and  sometimes  by  reference  to  his  mother  as  Murkertagh 
Mac  Erca,  the  story  is  told,  illustrating  an  ancient  Celtic  custom, 
that  in  making  a  league  with  a  tribe  in  Meath  he  emphasized 
the  inviolability  of  the  treaty  by  having  it  written  with  the  blood 
of  both  clans  mixed  in  one  vessel.  Murkertagh  was  chief  of  the 
great  north  Irish  clan,  the  Cinel  Eoghain,*  and  after  becoming 
king  of  Ireland  about  the  year  517,  be  wrested  from  a  neighbour- 
ing clan  a  traa  qf  country  in  the  modem  County  Derry,  which 
remained  till  the  x7th  century  in  the  possession  of  the  Cinel 
Eoghain.  'The  inauguration  stone  of  the  Irish  kings,  the  Lia 
Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  fabled  to  have  been  the  pillow 
of  the  patriarch  Jacob  on  the  occasion  of  his  dream  of  the 
heavenly  ladder,  was  said  to  have  been  presented  by  Murkertagh 
to  the  king  of  Dalriada.by  whom  it  wasconveyed  toDunstafTnage 
Castle  in  Scotland  (see  Scone).  A  lineal  descendenl  of  Murker- 
tagh was  Niall  Frassach  (>.e.  of  the  showers),  who  became  king 
of  Ireland  in  763;  his  surname,  of  which  several  fanciful  ex- 
planations have  been  suggested,  probably  commemorating 
merely  weather  of  exceptional  severity  at  his  birth.  His  grand- 
son, Niall  (791-845),  drove  back  the  Vikings  who  in  his  time 
began  to  infest  the  coast  of  Donegal.  Niall's  son,  Aedh  (Hugh) 
Finnlaith,  was  father  of  Niall  Glundubh  {i.e.  Niall  of  the  black 
knee),  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  early  Irish  kings,  front 
whom  the  family  surname  of  the  O'Neills  was  derived.  His 
brother  Domhnall  (Donnell)  was  king  of  Ailech,  a  district  in 
Donegal  and  Derry;  the  royal  palace,  the  ruined  masonry  of 
which  is  still  to  be  seen,  being  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  800  ft. 
high  overlooking  loughs  Fqyle  and  Swilly.  On  the  death  of 
Domhnall  in  91  z  Niall  Glundubh  became  king  of  Ailech,  and  he 
then  attacked  and  defeated  the  king  of  Dalriada  at  Glarryford, 
in  County  Antrim,  and  the  king  of  Ulidia  near  Ballymena. 
Having  thus  extended  his  dominion  he  became  king  of  Ireland 
in  915.  To  him  is  attributed  the  revival  of  the  ancient  meeting 
of  Irish  clans  known  as  the  Fair  of  Telltown  (see  Ireland:  Early 
History).  He  fought  many  battles  against  the  Norsemen,  in 
one  of  which  he  was  killed  in  9x9  at  Kilrnaahoge,  where  his  place 
of  burial  is  still  to  be  seen. 

His  son  Murkertagh,  who  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Norse 
in  926,  is  celebrated  for  his  triumphant  march  round  Ireland,  the 
MoirtkimchcU  Eiream,  in  which,  starting  from  Portglcnone  on 
the  Bann,  he  completed  a  circuit  of  the  island  at  the  head  of 
his  armed  clan,  returning  with  many  captive  kings  and  chieftains. 
From  the  dress  of  his  followers  in  this  expedition  he  was  called 
"  Murkertagh  of  the  Leather  Cloaks."  The  exploit  was  cele- 
brated by  Cormacan,  the  king's  bard,  in  a  poem  that  has  been 
printed  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society;  and  a  number  of 
Murkertagh 's  other  deeds  are  related  in  the  Book  of  Leinsfer. 
He  was  killed  in  battle  against  the  Norse  in  943,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded as  king  of  Ailech  by  his  son,  Donnell  Ua  Niall  (re.  O'Neill, 
grandson  of  Neill,  or  Niall,.  the  name  O'Neill  becoming  about 
this  time  an  hereditary  family  surname'),  whose  grandson, 
Flaherty,  became  renowned  for  piety  by  going  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome  in  1030. 

Aedh  (Hugh)  O'NeiU,  chief  of  the  Cine!  Eoghain,  or  lord  of 
Tir-Eoghain  (Tir-Owen,  Tyrone)  at  the  end  of  the  lath  century, 
was  the  first  of  the  fandly  to  be  brought  prominently  into 
conflict  with  the  Anglo-Norman  monarchy,  whose  pretensions 
he  took  the  lead  in  disputing  in  Ulster.  It  was  probably  his  son 
or  nephew  (for  the  relationship  is  uncertain,  the  geneiUogies  of 
the  O'Neills  being  rendered  obscure  by  the  contemporaneous 
occurrence  of  the  same  name  in  different  branches  of  the  family) 
Hugh  O'Neill,  lord  of  T>Tone,  who  was  styled  "  Head  of  the 
liberality  and  valour  of  the  Irish."  Hugh's  son,  Brian,  by  gaining 

'  The  Cinel,  or  Kinel,  was  a  group  of  related  clans  occupying  an 
extensive  district.    See  Joyce,  op.  ctt.  i.  166. 

*The  adoption  of  hereditary  names  became  general  in  Ireland, 
in  obedience,  it  b  said,  to  an  ordinance  of  Brian  Boru,  about  the  end 
of  the  loth  century.  For  the  method  of  their  formation  lee  Joyce, 
op.  cU.  iL  19. 


the  support  of  the  eoil  of  Ulster,  was  inaugarated*  prince,  or 
-lord,  of  Tyrone  in  1291;  and  his  son  Henry  became  lord  of  the 
Clann  Aodka  Buidhe  (Clanaboy  or  Qandeboye)  eariy  in  the 
14th  century.  Henry's  son  Murkertagh  the  Strongminded,  and 
his  great-grandson  Hugh,  described  as  "  the  most  renowned, 
hospitable  and  valorous  of  the  princes  of  Ireland  in  his  time,", 
greatly  consolidated  the  power  of  the  O'Neills.  Niall  Og  O'Neill, 
one  of  the  four  kings  of  Ireland,  accepted  knighthood  from 
Richard  II.  of  England;  and  his  son  Eoghan  formally  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  the  English  crown,  though  he  after- 
wards ravaged  the  Pale,  and  was  inaugurated  "  the  O'Neill " 
(».e.  chief  of  the  dan)  on  the  death  of  his  kinsman  Domhnall  Boy 
O'Neill;  a  dignity  from  which  he  was  deposed  in  1455  by  his  son 
Heifry,  who  in  1463  was  acknowledged  as  chief  of  the  Irish  kings 
by  Henry  VII.  of  Enghind.  Contemporary  with  him  was  Neill 
Mor  O'Neill  (see  below),  lord  of  Ganaboy,  from  whose  son  Brian 
was  descended  the  branch  of  the  O'Neills  who,  settling  in  Portugal 
in  the  i8th  century,  became  promuent  among  the  Portuguese 
nobility,  and  who  at  the  present  day  are  the  representatives  in 
the  mole  line  of  the  ancient  Irish  kings  of  the  house  of  O'Neill. 

Conn  O'Neill  {c.  X480-Z559),  ist  eari  of  Tyrone,  sumamed 
Bacach  (the  Lame),  grandson  of  Henry  O'Neill  mentioned  above, 
was  the  first  of  the  O'Neills  whom  the  attempts  of  the  EngliJi 
in  the  i6th  century  to  subjugate  Ireland  brought  to  the  front 
as  leaders  of  the  native  Irish.  Conn,  who  was  related  through 
his  mother  with  the  earl  of  Kildare  (Fitzgerald),  became  chief 
of  the  Tyrone  branch  of  the  O'Neills  (Cinel  Eoghain)  about  x  520. 
When  Kildare  became  viceroy  in  X5341  O'Neill  consented  to  act 
as  his  swordbearer  in  ceremonies  of  state;  but  his  allegiance 
was  not  to  be  reckoned  upon,  knd  while  ready  enough  to  give 
verbal  assurances  of  loyalty,  be  could  not  be  persuaded  to  give 
hostages  as  security  for  his  conduct;  but  Tyrone  having  been 
invaded  in  1541  by  Sir  Anthony  St  Leger,  the  lord  deputy,  Conn 
delivered  up  his  son  as  a  hostage,  attended  a  parliament  held  at 
Trim,  and,  crossing  to  England,  made  his  submission  at  Green- 
wich to  Henry  VIII.,  who  created  him  earl  of  Tyrone  for  life, 
and  made  him  a  present  of  money  and  a  valuable  gold  chain. 
He  was  also  made  a  privy  councillor  in  Ireland,  and  received  a 
grant  of  lands  within  the  Pale.  This  event  created  a  deep  im- 
pression in  Ireland,  where  O'Neill's  submission  to  the  English 
king,  and  his  acceptance  of  an  English  title,  were  resented  by 
his  clansmen  and  dependents.  The  rest  of  the  earl's  life  was 
mainly  occupied  by  endeavours  to  maintain  his  influence,  and 
by  an  undying  feud  with  his  son  Shone  (John),  arising  out  of  his 
transaction  with  Henry  VIII.  For  not  only  did  the  nomination 
of  O'Neill's  reputed  son  Matthew  as  his  heir  with  the  title  of 
baron  of  Dungonnon  by  the  English  king  conflict  with  the  Irish 
custom  of  tanistry  (q.v.)  which  regulated  the  chieftainship  of  the 
Irish  dans,  but  Matthew,  if  indeed  he  was  O'Neill's  son  at  all, 
was  illegitimate;  while  Shane,  Conn's  ddest  legitimate  son, 
was  not  the  man  to  submit  tamdy  to  any  invasion  of  his  rights. 
The  fierce  family  feud  only  terminated  when  Matthew  was 
murdered  by  agents  of  Shane  in  X558;  Conn  dying  about  a  year 
later.  Conn  was  twice  married,  Shane  being  the  son  of  his  first 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Hugh  Boy  O'Neill  of  Clanaboy.  An  ille- 
gitimate daughter  of  Conn  marri^  the  cdebrated  Sorley  Boy 
MacDonnell  ig.v.). 

SsANE  O'Neill  {e.  153»-I567)  was  a  chieftain  whose  support 
was  worth  gaining  by  the  English  even  during  his  father's  life- 
time; but  rejecting  overtures  from  the  earl  of  Sussex,  the  lord 
deputy,  Shane  refused  to  help  the  English  against  the  Scottish 
settlers  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  allying  himself  instead  with  the 
MacDonndls,  the  most  powerful  of  these  immigrants.  Neverthe- 
less Queen  Elizabeth,  on  succeeding  to  the  English  throne,  was 
disposed  to  come  to  terms  with  Shane,  who  after  his  father's 
death  was  de  facto  chief  of  the  formidable  O'Neill  clan.  She 
accordingly  agreed  to  recognize  his  claims  to  the  chieftainship, 
thus  throwing  over  Brian  O'Neill,  son  of  the  murdered  Matthew, 

■  The  ceremony  of  "  inauguration  "  among  the  andent  Irish  dans 
was  an  elaborate  and  important  one.  A  stone  inauguration  choir  of 
the  O'Ndlls  is  preserved  is  the  Belfast  Museum.  See  Joyce,  op, 
cit.  L  46. 
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bum  of  Duosannon,  if  Shane  would  submit  to  her  authority 
and  tlM  of  her  deputy.  O'Neill,  however,  refused  to  put  himself 
ia  ihe  power  of  Sussex  without  a  guarantee  for  his  safety; 
acd  his  claims  in  other  respects  were  so  exacting  that  Elizabeth 
comeiiied  to  measures  being  taken  to  subdue  him  and  to  restore 
Brian.  An  attempt  to  foment  the  enmity  of  the  O'Donnells 
Against  him  was  frustrated  by  Shane's  capture  of  Calvagh 
O'Oonnell,  whom  he  kept  a  close  prisoner  for  nearly  three  years. 
Elizabeth,  whose  prudence  and  parsimony  were  averse  to  so 
formidable  an  undertaking  as  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 
powerful  Irish  chieftain,  desired  peace  with  him  at  almost  any 
price;  especially  when  the.  devastation  of  his  territory  by 
Sussex  brought  him  no  nearer  to  submission.  Su^ex,  indignant 
at  Shane's  request  for  his  sister's  hand  in  marriage,  and  his 
demand  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  garrison  from  Armagh, 
was  not  supported  by  the  queen,  who  sent  the  carl  of  Kildare  to 
arrange  terms  with  O'Neill.  The  latter,  making  some  trifling 
concessions,  consented'  to  present  himself  before  Elizabeth. 
Accompanied  by  Ormonde  and  Kildare  he  reached  London  on 
the  4ih  of  January  1562.  Camden  describes  the  wonder  with 
which  O'NeiU's  wild  gallowglasses  were  seen  in  the  English 
capital,  with  their  beads  bare,  their  long  hair  falling  over  their 
shoulders  and  clipped  short  in  front  above  the  eyes,  and  clothed 
in  rough  yellow  shirts.  Elizabeth  was  less  concerned  with  the 
respective  claims  of  Brian  and  Shane,  the  one  resting  on  an 
English  patent  and  the  other  on  the  Celtic  custom,  than  with 
the  question  of  policy  involved  in  supporting  or  rejecting  the 
demands  of  her  proud  suppliant.  Characteristically,  she  tem- 
porized; but  finding  that  O'Neill  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  Spanish  intriguers,  she  permitted  him  to 
return  to  Ireland,  recognizing  him  as  "  the  O'Neill,"  and  chieftain 
of  Tyrone;  though  a  reservation  was  made  of  the  rights  of  Hugh 
O'Neill,  who  had  meantime  succeeded  his  brother  Brian  as  baron 
of  Dun^nnon,  Brian  having  been  murdered  in  April  1563  by 
his  kinsman  Turlough  Luineach  O'Neill. 

There  were  at  this  time  three  powerful  contemporary  members 

gI  the  O'Neill  family  in  Ireland—Shane,  Turlough  and  Hugh, 

2ad  earl  of  Tyrone.     Turlough  had  been  elected  tanist  (see 

Tasostky)  when  his  cousin  Shane  was  inaugurated  the  O'Neill, 

and  he  schemed  to  supplant  him  in  the  higher  dignity  during 

Shane's  absence  in  London.     The  feud  did  not  long  survive 

Shane's  return  to  Ireland,  where  he  quickly  re-established  his 

authority,  and  in  spite  of  Sussex  renewed  his  turbulent  tribal 

warfare  against  the  O'Donnells  and  others.    Elizabeth  at  last 

authorized  Sussex  to  take  the  field  against  Shane,  but  two 

several  expeditions  failed  to  accomplish  anything  except  some 

depredation  in  O'Neill's  country.     Sussex  had  tried  in  1561 

to  procure  Shane's  assassination,  and  Shane  now  laid  the  whole 

h'.imt  for  h^  lawless  conduct  on  the  lord  deputy's  repeated 

sKeged  attempts  on  his  life.    Force  having  ignominiously  failed, 

El^beth  consented  to  treat,  and  hostilities  were  stopped  on 

terms  that  gave  O'Neill  practically  the  whole  of  his  demands. 

O'Neill  now  turned  his  hand  against  the  MacDonnells,  claiming 

that  be  was  serving  the  queen  of  England  in  harrying  the  Scots. 

He  fought  an  indecisive  battle  with  Sorley  Boy  MacDonnell  near 

Coieraine  in  1564,  and  the  following  year  marched  from  Antrim 

through  the  mountains  by   Clogh   to  the  neighbourhood  of 

Ba&ycastle,  where  he  routed  the  MacDonnells  and  took  Sorley 

B<^  prisoner.    This  victory  greatly  strengthened  Shane  O'Neill's 

position,  and  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  became  lord  deputy  in 

1566.  declared  to  the  earl  of  Leicester  that  Lucifer  himself 

W2s  not  more  puffed  up  with  pride  and  ambition  than  O'Neill.. 

Preparations  were  made  in  earnest  for  his  subjugation.  O'Neill 

ravaged  ihe  Pale,  failed  in  an  attempt  on  Dundalk,  made  a 

tn:ce  with  the  MacDonnells,  and  sought  help  from  the  earl  of 

Desmond.    The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  invaded  Donegal 

acd  restored  O'Donnell.     Failing  in  an  attempt  to  arrange 

terms,  and  also  in  obtaining  the  help  which  he  solicited  from 

Frasce,  O'Neill  was  utterly  routed  by  the  O'Donnells  at  Letter- 

kenny;  and  seeking  safety  in  flight,  he  threw  himself  on  the 

nercy  of  his  enemies,  the  MacDonnells.    Attended  by  a  small 

body  of  gaUowgiasses,  and  taking  his  prisoner  Sorley  Boy  with 
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him,  he  presented  himself  among  the  MacDonnells  near  Cushen- 
dun,  on  the  Antrim  coast.  Here,  on  the  and  of  June  1567, 
whether  by  premeditated  treachery  or  in  a  sudden  brawl  is 
uncertain,  he  was  slain  by  the  MacDonnells,  and  was  buried 
at  Glenarm.  In  his  private  character  Shane  O'Neill  was  a  brutal, 
uneducated  savage.  He  divorced  his  first  wife,  a  daughter  of 
James  MacDonnell,  and  treated  his  second,  a  sister  of  Calvagh 
O'Donnell,  with  gross  cruelty  in  revenge  for  her  brother's 
hostility;  Calvagh  himself,  when  Shane's  prisoner,  he  subjected 
to  continual  torture;  and  Calvagh's  wife,  whom  he  made  his 
mistress,  and  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  endured  ill-usage 
at  the  hands  of  her  drunken  captor,  who  is  said  to  have  marriod 
her  in  1565. 

Turlough  Litineach  O'Neill  (c.  153^1595),  earl  of  Clan- 
connell,  was  inaugurated  chief  of  Tyrone  on  Shane's  death. 
Making  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  queen  of  England,  he  sought 
to  strengthen  his  position  by  alliance  with  the  O'Donnells, 
MacDonnells  and  MacC^illans.  But  his  conduct  giving  rise 
to  suspicions,  an  expedition  tmder  the  earl  of  Essex  was  sent 
against  him,  which  met  with  such  doubtful  success  that  in  1575 
a  treaty  was  arranged  by  which  O'Neill  received  extensive  grants 
of  lands  and  permission  to  employ  three  hundred  Scottish  mercen- 
aries. In  1578  he  was  created  baron  of  Clogher  and  earl  of 
Clanconnell  for  life;  but  on  the  outbreak  of  rebellion  in  Munster 
his  attitude  again  became  menacing,  and  for  the  next  few  years 
he  continued  to  intrigue  against  the  English  authorities.  The 
latter,  as  a  counterpoise  to  Turlough,  supported  his  cousin 
Hugh,  brother  of  Brian,  whom  Turlough  had  murdered.  After 
several  years  of  rivalry  and  much  fighting  between  the  two 
relatives,  Turlough  resigned  the  headship  of  the  clan  in  favour 
of  Hugh,  who  w^  inaugurated  O'Neill  in  1593.  Turlough  died 
in  1595. 

Hugh  O'Neill  (c.  1540-1616),  and  earl  (known  as  the  great 
eari)  of  Tyrone,  was  the  second  son  of  Matthew,  reputed 
illegitimate  son  of  Conn,  1st  earl  of  Tyrone.*  He  succeeded 
his  brother,  Brian,  when  the  latter  was  murdered  by  Turlough 
in  1562,  as  baron  of  Dungannon.  He  was  brought  up  in  London, 
but  returned  to  Ireland  in  1567  after  the  death  of  Shane,  under 
the  protection  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  He  served  with  the  English 
against  Desmond  in  Munster  in  1580,  and  assisted  Sir  John 
Pcrrot  against  the  Scots  of  Ulster  in  1584.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  allowed  to  attend  parliament  as  carl  of  Tyrone, 
though  Conn's  title  had  been  for  life  only,  and  had  not  been 
assumed  by  ^rian.  Hugh's  constant  disputes  with  Turlough 
were  fomented  by  the  English  with  a  view  to  weakening  the  power 
of  the  O'Neills,  but  after  Hugh's  inauguration  as  the  O'Neill  on 
Turl<}ugh's  resignation  in  1593,  he  was  left  without  a  rival  in 
the  north.  His  career  was  marked  by  unceasing  duplicity,  at 
one  time  giving  evidence  of  submission  to  the  English  authorities, 
at  another  intriguing  against  them  in  conjunction  with  lesser 
Irish  chieftains.  Having  roused  the  ire  of  Sir  Henry  Bagnal 
(or  Bagcnal)  by  eloping  with  his  sister  in  1591,  he  afterwards 
assisted  him  in  defeating  Hugh  Maguire  at  Belleck  in  1593; 
and  then  again  went  into  opposition  and  sought  aid  from  Spain 
and  Scotland.  Sir  John  Norris  was  accordingly  ordered  to  Ireland 
with  a  considerable  force  to  subdue  him  in  1593,  but  Tyrone 
succeeded  in  taking  the  Blackwater  Fort  and  Sligo  Castle 
before  Norris  was  prepared;  and  he  was  thereupon  proclaimed 
a  traitor  of  Dundalk.  In  spite  of  the  traditional  enmity  between 
the  O'Neills  and  the  O'Donnells,  Tyrone  allied  himself  with 
Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell,  nephew  of  Shane's  former  enemy  Calvagh 
O'Donnell,  and  the  two  chieftains  opened  communications 
with  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  their  letters  to  whom  were  intercepted 
by  the  viceroy,  Sir  William  Russell.  They  put  themselves 
forward  as  the  champions  of  the  Catholic  religion,  claiming 
liberty  of  conscience  as  well  as  political  liberty  for  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Ireland.  In  April  1596  Tyrone  received  promises 
of  help  from  Spain.  This  increased  his  anxiety  to  temporize, 
which  he  did  with  signal  success  for  more  than  two  years,  making 

*  The  grave  doubt  as  to  the  paternity  of  Matthew  involved  a  doubt 
whether  the  great  earl  of  Tyrone  and  his  equally  famous  nephew 
Owen  Roe  had  in  fact  any  O'Neill  blood  in  their  veins. 
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from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  required,  professions  of 
loyalty  which  deceived  Sir  John  Norris  and  the  carl  of  Ormonde. 
In  1598  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  arranged,  and  a  formal 
pardon  granted  to  Tyrone  by  Elizabeth.  Within  two  months 
he  was  again  in  the  field,  and  on  the  14th  of  August  he  destroyed 
an  English  force  under  Bagnal  at  the  Yellow  Ford  on  the  Black- 
water.  If  the  earl  had  known  how  to  profit  by  this  victory, 
he  might  now  have  successfully  withstood  the  English  power 
in  Ireland;  for  in  every  part  of  Ireland — and  especially  in  the 
south,  where  James  Fitzthomas  Fitzgerald  with  O'Neill's  support 
was  asserting  his  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Desmond  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army  of  Geraldine  clansmen — discontent  broke 
into  flame.  But  Tyrone,  who  possessed  but  little  generalship, 
procrastinated  until  the  golden  opportunity  was  lost.  Eight 
months  after  the.  battle  of  the  Yellow  Ford,  the  earl  of  Essex 
landed  in  Ireland  to  find  that  Tyrone  had  done  nothing  in 
the  interval  to  improve  his  position.  Acting  on  the  queen's 
explicit  instructions,  Essex,  after  some  ill-managed  operations, 
had  a  meeting  with  Tyrone  at  a  ford  on  the  Lagan  on  tb  7th 
of  September  1599,  when  a  truce  was  arranged;  but  Elizabeth 
was  displeased  by  the  favourable  conditions  allowed  to  the 
O'Neill  and  by  ^sex's  treatment  of  him  as  an  equal.  Tyrone 
continued  to  concert  measures  with  the  Irish  leaders  in  Munster, 
and  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  summoning 
them  to  join  his  standard ;  protesting  that  the  interests  of  religion 
were  his  first  care.  After  an  inconclusive  campaign  in  Munster 
in  January  1600,  he  returned  in  haste  to  Donegal,  where  he 
received  supplies  from  Spain  and  a  token  of  encouragement 
from  Pope  Clement  VIII.  In  May  of  the  same  year  Sir  Henry 
Docwra,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  took  up  a  position 
at  Derry,  while  Mountjoy  marched  from  Westmeath  to  Newry 
to  support  him,  compelling  O'Neill  to  retire  to  Armagh,  a  large 
reward  having  been  offered  for  his  capture  alive  or  dead. 

The  appearance  of  a  Spanish  force  at  Kinsale  drew  Mountjoy 
to  Munster  in  1601 ;  Tyrone  followed  him,  and  at  Bandon  joined 
forces  with  O'Donnell  and  with  the  Spaniards  under  Don  John 
D'Aquila.  The  attack  of  these  allies  on  the  English  completely 
failed.  O'Donnell  went  to  Spain,  where  he  died  soon  afterwards, 
and  Tyrone  with  a  shattered  force  made  his  way  once  more  to 
the  north,  where  he  renewed  his  policy  of  ostensibly  seeking 
pardon  while  warily  evading  his  enemies.  Early  in  1 603  Elizabeth 
instructed  Mountjoy  to  open  negotiations  with  the  rebellious 
chieftains;  and  in  April,  Tyrone,  in  ignorance  of  Elizabeth's  death, 
made  his  submission  to  Mountjoy.  In  Dublin,  whither  he 
proceeded  with  Moui\tjoy,  he  heard  of  the  accftsion  of  King 
James,  at  whose  court  he  presented  himself  in  June  accompanied 
by  Rory  O'Donnell,  who  had  become  chief  of  the  O'Donnells 
after  the  departure  of  his  brother  Hugh  Roe.  The  English 
courtiers  were  greatly  incensed  at  the  gradous  reception  accorded 
to  these  notable  rebels  by  King  James;  but  although  Tyrone 
was  confirmed  in  his  title  and  estates,  he  had  no  sooner  returned 
to  Ireland  than  he  again  engaged  in  dispute  with  the  government 
concerning  his  rights  over  certain  of  his  feudatories,  of  whom 
Donnal  O'Cahan  was  the  most  important.  This  dispute  dragged 
on  till  1607,  when  Tjrrone  arranged  to  go  to  London  to  submit 
the  matter  to  the  king.  Warned,  however,  that  his  arrest  was 
imminent,  and  possibly  persuaded  by  Rory  O'Donnell  (created 
earl  of  Tyrconnel  in  1603),  whose  relations  with  Spain  had  en- 
dangered his  own  safety,  Tyrone  resolved  to  fly  from  the  country. 

"  The  flight  of  the  carls,"  one  of  the  most  celebrated  episodes 
in  Irish  history,  occurred  on  the  14th  of  September  1607,  when 
Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel  embarked  at  midnight  at  Rathmullen 
on  Lough  Swilly,  with  their  wives,  famib'es  and  retainers, 
numbering  ninety-nine  persons,  and  sailed  for  Spain.  Driven  by 
contrary  winds  to  take  shelter  in  the  Seine,  the  refugees  passed 
the  winter  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  April  1608  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  they  were  welcomed  and  hospitably  entertained  by 
Pope  Paul  v.,  and  where  Tyrconnel  died  the  same  year.  In  1613 
Tyrone  was  outlawed  and  attainted  by  the  Irish  parliament,  and 
he  died  in  Rome  on  the  aoth  of  July  1616.  He  was  four  times 
married,  and  had  a  large  number  both  of  legitimate  and  illegi- 
timate children. 


Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  (c.  1603-1653),  a  kinsman  and  younger 
contemporary  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  took  a  prominent  paut  in  the 
relxsllion  of  1641.  In  that  year  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Irish  parliament  for  Dungannon,  and  joined  the  earl  of  Antrim 
and  other  lords  in  concerting  measures  for  supporting  Charles  I. 
in  bis  struggle  with  the  parliament.  On  the  22nd  of  October 
1641  he  surprised  and  captured  Charlemont  Castle;  and  having 
been  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  Irish  forces  in  the  north, 
he  forged  and  issued  a  pretended  commission  from  Charles  I. 
sanctioning  bis  proceedings.  Phelim  and  his  followers  com- 
mitted much  depredation  in  Ulster  on  the  pretext  of  reducing 
the  Scots;  and  he  attempted  without  success  to  take  Drogheda, 
being  compelled  by  Ormonde  to  raise  the  siege  in  April  1642. 
He  was  responsible  for  many  of  the  barbarities  committed  by  the 
Catholics  during  the  rebellion.*  During  the  summer  his  fortunes 
ebbed,  and  he  was  soon  superseded  by  his  kinsman  Owen  Roe 
O'Neill,  who  returned  from  military  sezvice  abroad  at  the  end 
of  July. 

Owen  Roe  O'Neill  (c.  i 590-1649),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  O'Neills,  the  subject  of  the  wcU-known  ballad  "  The 
Lament  for  Owen  Roe,"  was  the  son  of  Art  O'Neill,  a  younger 
brother  of  Hugh,  2nd  earl  of  Tyrone.  Having  served  with 
distinction  for  many  years  in  the  Spanish  army,  he  was  im- 
mediately recognized  on  his  return  to  Ireland  as  the  leading 
representative  of  the  O'Neills.  Phelim*  resigned  the  northern 
command  in  his  favour,  and  escorted  him  from  Lough  Swilly  to 
Charlemont.  But  jealousy  between  the  kinsmen  was  com- 
plicated by  differences  between  Owen  Roe  and  the  Catholic 
council  which  met  at  Kilkenny  in  October  1642.  Owen  Roc 
professed  to  be  acting  in  the  interest  of  Charles  1.;  but  his  real 
aim  was  the  complete  independence  of  Ireland,  while  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Catholics  represented  by  the  council  desired  to  secure 
religious  liberty  and  an  Irish  constitution  under  the  crown  of 
England.  Although  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  possessed  the  qualities 
of  a  general,  the  struggle  dragged  on  inconclusively  for  three  or 
four  years.  In  March  1646  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  arranged 
between  Ormonde  and  the  Catholics;  and  O'Neill,  furnished 
with  supplies  by  the  papal  nuncio,  Rinuccini,  turned  against  the 
Scottish  parliamentary  army  under  General  Monro,  who  had  been 
operating  with  fluctuating  success  in  Ireland  since  April  1642.  On 
the  5th  of  June  1646  O'Neill  utterly  routed  Monro  at  Benburb,  on 
the  Blackwater;  but,  being  summoned  to  the  south  by  Rinuccini, 
he  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  victory,  and  suffered  Monro 
to  remain  unmolested  at  Carrickfergus.  For  the  next  two  years 
confusion  reigned  supreme  among  the  numerous  factions  in 
Ireland,  O'Neill  supporting  the  parly  led  by  Rinuccini,  though 
continuing  to  profess  loyalty  to  C>rmonde  as  the  king  of  England's 
representative.  Isolated  by  the  departure  of  the  papal  nuncio 
from  Ireland  in  February  1649,  be  made  overtures  for  alliance  to 
Ormonde,  and  afterwards  with  success  to  Monck,  who  had 
superseded  Monro  in  command  of  the  parliamentarians  in  the 
north.  O'Neill's  chief  need  was  supplies  for  his  forces,  and  failing 
to  obtain  them  from  Monck  he  turned  once  more  to  Ormonde 
and  the  Catholic  confederates,  with  whom  he  prepared  to 
co-operate  more  earnestly  when  Cromwell's  arrival  in  Ireland 
in  August  1649  brought  the  Catholic  party  face  to  face  uith 
serious  danger.  Before,  however,  anything  was  accomplished 
by  this  combinatfon,  Owen  Roe  died  on  the  6th  of  November 

1649- 

The  alliance  between  Owen  Roe  and  Ormonde  had  been  opposed 
by  Phelim  O'Neill,  who  after  his  kinsman's  death  expected  to  be 
restored  to  his  former  position  of  command.  In  this  be  was 
disappointed;  but  he  continued  to  fight  against  the  parliamen- 
tarians till  August  1652,  when  a  reward  was  offered  for  his 
apprehension.  Betrayed  by  a  kinsman  while  hiding  in  Tyrone, 
he  was  tried  for  high  treason  in  Dublin,  and  executed  on  the 
loth  of  March  1653.  Pbelim  married  a  daughter  of  the  marquis 
of  Huntly,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  Gordon  O'Neill,  who  was 
member  of  parliament  for  Tyrone  in  1689:  fought  for  the  king 
at  the  siege  of  Derry  and  at  the  battles  of  Aughrim  and  the 

•  See  W.  E.  H.  Lecky.  Hist,  of  Ireland  in  Ike  Eighteenth  Century,  u 
66-68  (Cabinet  edition,  $  vols.,  London,  1892). 
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Bo)Tr:  ind  alterwards  commanded  aa  Iiisb  re^mtcit  in  tbe 
Fnoch  service,  and  died  in  i;at. 

DiMXL  O'Neill  {c.  i6i>-i664),  un  of  Conn  MacNti 
IIvFiginach  O'Neill,  a  member  oC  the  Clanaboy  bnnch  c 

ia  Ihe  Civil  Wan.  He  speni  much  of  hii  early  'lUe  at  Ibe  coui 
of  Charles  1.,  and  became  a  Froteatant.  He  commajided  a  troo 
ol  lione  in  Scotland  in  ]6jr>;  was  involved  in  army  plots  in  1641 
lor  Khich  he  was  commitied  to  ihe  Tower,  but  escaped  abroad 
mil  00  the  outbreak  oF  the  Civil  War  returned  to  England  an 
»r\'cd  with  Prince  Rupert^  beirtg  present  at  Mamon  Moor,  th 
second  ballle  ol  Newbury  and  Naseby.  He  then  went  1 
InlmA  to  negotiate  between  Ormonde  and  his  uncle.  Owe 
Roe  O^Neill.  He  was  nude  a  major-gcneral  in  1649,  and  huL  fo 
his  Protestantism  would  have  succeeded  Owen  Roe  as  chiel  c 
Ihe  O'Neills.  He  joined  Charles  II.  at  the  Hague,  and  toolc  pari 
in  the  expedition  to  Scotland  and  the  Scotch  inva^an  oi  England 
i^  t6;i.    At  the  Restoration  he  received  many  nurLs  of  favour 

He  died  in  1664. 

Hl-ch  O'Neill  {d.  c.  1660),  son  of  Owen  Roe's  brother  Art 
Cge.  and  therefore  known  as  Hugh  Mac  Art,  had  served  wiLh 
wme  distinciion  in  Spain  before  he  accompanied  his  uncle, 
0>ren  Roe,  to  Ireland  in  1641.  In  1646  he  was  made  *  major- 
geoenl  of  the  forces  commanded  by  Owen  Roe;  and  after  the 
death  of  the  latler  he  successfully  defended  Clonmcl  In  i6jo 

defca[  in  Ireland.  In  the  following  year  be  so  stubbornly 
iHiilcd  IlHon's  attack  on  Limerick  that  be  was  encepled  from 
rbe  benefit  of  the  capitulation,  and,  after  being  condemned  to 
di:ih  and  frprieved,  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of 
London.  Released  in  itji  on  the  represeniiiian  of  the  Spsnish 
aaibusadi>r  that  O'Neill  was  a  Spanish  subject,  he  repaired  to 
Spiin,  whence  be. wrote  to  Charles  II.  hi  1660  claiming  the 
earldom  of  Tyrone.  He  probably  died  in  Spain,  but  the  date  of 
his  dcatb  is  unknown. 

The  Clanaboy  (ot  Clandeboye)  btancb  of  the  O-Ncills  descended 
from  the  anclcDl  kings  through  Ncill  Mor  D'NciU,  lord  ol 
Clanaboy  in  the  lime  of  Henry  Vltl.,  ancestor  (as  menlioncd 
above)  ol  Ihe  Portuguese  O'Neills.  NeOl  Mar's  great-great- 
grindson,  Heniy  CfNiilt,  was  created  buonet  ol  Killelcagh  in 
1666.    His  son,  Sir  NeDl  O'Neill  fought  For  JamesII.  in  Ireland, 

in  elder  line  From  Ndll  Mar  was  descended  Brian  Mac  Phelim 
O'Neill,  who  was  treacherously  seiied  In  1573  by  the  earl  of 
E^^ei,  whom  he  was  hospitably  entertaining,  and  eiecuted 
tDKether  with  his  wile  and  brother,  some  two  hundred  ol  his  cLin 
being  ai  the  same  time  massacred  by  the  ordcrsnl  EsMi.  [See 
EssEt  WaiTEi  Devebeui,  isl  eirlol.)  Sir  Brian  Mac  PheUm's 
wn.  Shine  Mat  Brian  O'Neill,  was  the  lust  lord  ol  CUnaboy,  and 
linn,  him  the  famUy  caslle  of  Edcnduffcarrick.  on  the  shore  ol 
Loufb  Neagh  in  Co.  Anlrim,  was  named  Shane's  Castle.  He 
joined  the  rebeUiori  oF  bis  kinairian  Hugh,  earl  of  Tyrone,  but 
submilled  in  isS6. 

In  the  18th  century  the  commanding  importance  oF  the 
O'Neills  in  Irish  history  had  come  to  an  end.  Qui  John  O'Neill 
(1740-179*),  who  represented  Randalstown  in  the  Irish  parlia- 
ixBt  1761-178],  and  the  county  ol  Antrim  from  the  latler  year 
131  his  dettb.  look  in  active  pan  in  debate  on  the  popular  side, 
being  a  strong  svppoiter  of  Catholic  emancipation.  He  was 
one  of  the  delegate)  in  1789  From  the  Irish  parliament  to  George, 
prioce  of  Wales,  requesting  him  to  assume  the  regency  as  a 
mailer  ol  right.  In  179]  he  whs  raised  10  the  peerage  ol  Ireland 
jj  Baron  O'NeUl  oF  Shane's  Cistle.  and  In  179S  "»!  created  a 
lisonni.  In  defending  the  town  of  Antrim  against  the  rebels 
i'-ii-oSCNeiU  received  wounds  Irtmi  which  he  died  on  the  iSth 
ol  June,  being  succeeded  as  Vijcounl  O'Neill  by  his  son  Charles 
Hmiy  St  John  {1779-1841),  who  in  1800  was  created  Earl 
CN'rin.  Dying  unmarried,  when  the  earldom  IhereFore  became 
miiKi,  Ch»rlei  was  succeeded  as  Viscount  O'Neill  by  his  hroihcr 
Jthn  Bruce  Rirhard  (1780-1855),  a  general  in  the  Biilish  army; 
oa  sbosc  dealb  without  issue  in  1855  the  male  line  in  the  Uoited 
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'The 


rolved    I 


great.grandson  of  Arthur  ChichesL 
his  wiFe  Maiy,  only  child  and  heiress  of  Henry  [d.  1711),  eldest 
son  ol  John  O'NeiU  of  Shine's  Castle. 

WlLUAM    CHICHEtTEl    (iSlJ-lggj),    1st    BaTon    O'Noll,   t 
clergyman,  on  succeeding  10  the  estates  as  heir-general,  assumed 

was  created  Baron  O'Neill  of  Shane's  Casde.  On' his  death  In 
iS8j  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward,  ind  Baron  O'Neill 
(b.  ifljo),  who  was  member  of  parliament  for  Co.  Antrim 
■"       --  '      '  '   '  '      ;87j  Louisa,  daughter  of  Ihe 


toFDun 


maid. 
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poerru,  and  geneologica 

VHEIU.  EUZA  (1791-1S71),  Irish  actress,  was  Ihe  daughter 
oF  an  sctar  and  stage  manager.  Her  brat  appearance  on  the 
stage  was  made  at  the  Crow  Street  theatre  in  1811  as  the  Widow 
Cheeily  in  Tfe  ScUia't  DaxeJiler,  and  after  several  years  hi 
Ireland  she  came  to  London  and  made  an  immediate  success 
as  Juliet  at  Covent  Garden  in  1814.  For  five  years  she  was 
the  lavourite  of  the  town  in  comedy  as  wcU  as  tragedy,  but  in 
the  latter  she  particularly  eicelled,  being  frequently  compared, 


anlage,  with  M 


iSiddons.    I 


.  1831. 


^  an  Irish  M.P.  ■ 


i8ioshen 


Lo  Ihe  9 


eated  1 


le  lolh  of  Octobe: 
DHEOHTA,  a  city  in  the  township  of  the  same  name,  In  the 
luth-ceniral  part  ol  Otsego  county,  New  York.  U.S.A., on  the 
.  side  oF  the  Susquehanna  river,  about  81  m.  S.W,  ol  Albany, 
op.  (iSSo)  3003,  (1800)  6!7i,  (1900)  714J,  of  whom  456  were 
■      '  '  U.S.  ctaisus)  9  —..-■- 


:d  by  the  Ulster  &  Dcla 


ivislon  ol  the  Dcla 
Ihe  Onconla  ti  hfohiwli  Valley  (electric)  raUways.  In  Oneonta 
are  a  state  normal  school  (1S89),  a  slate  aimoury,  and  the 
Aurclia  Foi  Memorial  HosjHtal.  'The  city  is  situated  in  a  good 
agricultural  region.  The  principal  manufactures  are  machine- 
shop  products  (the  Delaware  &  Hudson  has  repair  and  machine 
shops  at  Oneonia),  knit  goods,  silk  goods,  lumber  and  planing 
mill  products,  ic.  The  first  settlement  was  made  about  ijSo. 
The  township  was  erected  in  1S30  from  parts  o(  MilFotd  and 


t   received  its 

present  name.     It  was  first 

ncorporated 

village  in 

184S, 

and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 

90S 

oming  ii 

',?  '^ 

cct  on  the  ist  of  January  . 

The 

'  Oneonl 
ndian  na 

meoF 

creek  flowing  through  the  city 

On 

rcnta. 

See  Ed 

rinF. 

)acon.  O/iffo  Cornily,  N.Y.  (On 

190a} 

Dudky  M.  Campbell,  A  Hiucrj  0/  Onunu  (Onconla,  1906). 
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ONESICRITUS— ONONDAGA 


0NESICRITU8,  or  Onesicsates,  of  Aegina  or  Astypaleia 
(probably  simply  the  "  old  city  "  of  Aegina),  one  of  the  writers 
on  Alexander  the  Great.  At  an  advanced  age  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  and  gained  such  repute  as  a  student 
of  philosophy  that  he  was  selected  by  Alexander  to  hold  a 
conference  with  the  Indian  Gymnosophists.  When  the  fleet 
was  constructed  on  the  Hydaspes,  Onesicritus  was  appointed 
chief  pilot  (in  his  vanity  he  calls  himself  commander),  and  in 
this  capacity  accompanied  Nearchus  on  the  voyage  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  gulf.  He  wrote  a  diffuse 
biography  of  Alexander,  which  in  addition  to  historical  details 
contained  descriptions  of  the  countries  visited,  especially  India. 
After  the  king's  death,  Onesicritus  appears  to  have  completed 
his  work  at  the  court  of  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace.  Its 
historical  value  was  considered  small,  it  being  avowedly  a 
panegyric,  and  contemporaries  (including  even  Alexander 
himselO  regarded  it  as  tmtrustworthy.  Strabo  eq>ecially  takes 
Onesicritus  to  task  for  his  exaggeration  and  love  of  the 
marvellous.  His  Parapius  (or  description  of  the  coasts  of  India) 
probably  formed  part  of  the  work,  and,  incorporated  by  Juba  II. 
of  Mauretania  with  the  accounts  of  coasting  voyages  by  Nearchus 
and  other  geographers,  and  circulated  by  him  under  the  name 
of  Onesicritus,  was  largely  used  by  Pliny. 


appendix  to  F.  Dabner's  Anion  (1846);  monograph  by  F.  Lilie 
(Bonn.  1864);  E.  H.  Bunbury,  HiH.  of  Ancient  Geography,  u  (1879): 
Meier  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  AUgemetne  Encydop&dU* 

,  ONION  (Fr.  oignon,  Lat.  frnt0,'liberally  unity,  oneness,  applied 
to  a  large  pearl  and  to  a  species  of  onion).  Allium  Cepa  (nat. 
ord.  Liiiaceae),  a  hardy  bulbous  biennial,  which  has  been  culti- 
vated in  Britain  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  cultivated  species;  it  is  represented  on  Egyptian  monuments, 
and  one  variety  cultivated  in  Egypt  was  accorded  divine  honoturs. 
It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  India,  China  and  Japan.  A.  de 
CandoUc,  arguing  from  its  ancient  cultivation  and  the  antiquity 
of  the  Sanskrit  and  Hebrew  ziames,  regards  it  as  a  native  of 
western  Asia. 

The  onion  should  be  grown  in  an  open  situation,  and  on  a 
light,  rich,  well-worked  soil,  which  has  not  been  recently  manured. 
In  England  the  principal  crop  may  be  sovfn  at  any  time  from 
the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March,  if  the  weather 
is  fine  and  the  ground  siulficiently  dry.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  shallow  drills,  10  in.  apart,  the  ground  being  made  as  level 
and  firm  as  possible,  and  the  plants  should  be  regularly  thinned, 
hoed  and  kept  free  from  weeds.  At  the  final  thinning  they 
should  be  set  from  3  to  6  in.  apart,  the  latter  distance  in 
very  rich  soil.  About  the  beginning  of  September  the  crop  is 
ripe,  which  is  known  by  the  withering  of  the  leaves;  the  bulbs 
are  then  to  be  pulled,  and  exposed  on  the  ground  till  well  dried, 
and  they  are  then  to  be  put  away  in  a  store-room,  or  loft,  where 
they  may  be  perfectly  secured  from  frost  and  damp. 

About  the  end  of  August  a  crop  is  sown  to  afford  a  supply  of 
young  onions  in  the  spring  months.  Th<»e  which  are  not 
required  for  the  kitchen,  if  allowed  to  stand,  and  if  the  flower-bud 
is  picked  out  on  its  first  appearance,  and  the  earth  stirred 
about  them,  frequently  produce  bulbs  equal  in  size  and  quality 
to  the  large  ones  that  are  imported  from  the  Continent.  A  crop 
of  very  large  bulbs  may  also  be  secured  by  sowing  about  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  transplanting  early  in  spring  to 
very  rich  soil.  Another  plan  is  to  sow  in  May  on  dry  poor  soil, 
when  a  crop  of  small  bulbs  will  be  produced;  these  are  to  be 
stored  in  the  usual  way,  and  planted  in  rich  soil  about  February, 
on  ground  made  firm  by  treading,  in  rows  about  i  ft.  apart, 
the  bulbs  being  set  near  the  surface,  and  about  6  in.  asunder. 
The  White  Spanish  and  Tripoli  are  good  sorts  for  this  purpose. 

To  obtain  a  crop  of  bulbs  for  pickling,  seed  should  be  sown 
thickly  in  March,  in  rather  poor  soil,  the  seeds  being  very  thinly 
covered,  and  the  surface  well  rolled;  these  are  not  to  be  thinned, 
but  should  be  pulled  and  harvested  when  ripe.  The  best  sorts 
for  this  crop  are  the  Silver-skinned,  Early  Silver-skinned,  Nocera 
and  (2ueen. 


Onions  may  be  forced  like  mustard  and  cress  if  required  for 
winter  salads,  the  seeds  being  sown  thickly  in  boxes  which  are 
to  be  placed  in  a  warm  house  or  frame.  The  young  onions  are 
of  course  pulled  while  quite  smalL 

The  Potato  Onion,  Allium  Cepa  var.  ageregatum,  is  propagated  by 
the  lateral  bulbs,  which  it  throws  out,  under  eround,  in  considerable 
numbers.  This  variety  b  very  prolific,  and  is  useful  when  other 
sorts  do  not  keep  well.  It  is  soroetimea  planted  about  midwinter, 
and  then  rijpens  in  summer,  but  for  use  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  it  is  best  planted  in  spring.  It  is  also  knoWn  as  the  under- 
ground onion,  from  its  habit  of  producing  its  bulbs  beneath  the 
surface. 

The  7Vm  Onion  or  Efyptian  Onion,  Allium  Cepa  var.  proiiferumi 
produces  small  bulbs  instead  of  flowers,  and  a  few  offsets  also 
underground.    These  small  stem  bulbs  are  excellent  for  tMckling. 

The  Welsh  Onion  or  Ciboule,  Allium  fistulosum,  is  a  hardy  perennial, 
native  of  Siberia.  It  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  must  have 
come  into  Europe  through  Russia  in  the  middle  ages  or  later.  It 
forms  no  bulbs,  out,  on  account  of  its  extreme  hardiness,  is  sown  in 
July  or  early  in  August,  to  furnish  a  reliable  supply  of  young  onions 
for  use  in  salads  during  the  early  spring.  These  bulblcss  onions  are 
sometimes  called  Scallions,  a  name  whicn  is  also  applied  to  old  onions 
which  have  stem  and  leaves  but  no  bulbs. 

The  following  are  among  the  best  varieties  of  onions  for  various 
purposes  >— 

For  Summer  and  Autumn. — Queen;  Early  White  Naples:  these 
two  sorts  also  excellent  for  sowing  in  autumn  for  spring  salading. 
Silver-skinned ;  Tripoli,  including  Giant  Rocca. 

For  Winter. — Brown  Globe,  including  Magnum  Bonum;  White 
Globe;  Yellow  Danvcrs;  White  Spanish,  in  its  several  forms; 
Tribons,  the  finest  variety  for  autumn  sowing,  attaining  a  brgc  size 
early,  ripening  well,  and  keeping  good  till  after  Christmas;  Ailsa 
Craig;  Konsnam  Park  Hero;  James's  KeeiMng;  Cranston's 
Excdsior;  Blood  Red,  strong-flavoured. 

For  Piehling.—^uetn,  Early  Silver-skinned,  White  Nocera, 
Egyptian. 

ONOHACRITUS  (c.  53&-480  B.C.),  seer,  priest  and  poet  of 
Attica.  His  importance  lies  in  his  connexion  with  the  religious 
movements  in  Attica  during  the  6th  century  B.C.  He  had  great 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  Orphic  religion  and  mysteries, 
and  was  said  to  have  composed  a  poem  on  Initiatory  rites. 
The  works  of  Musacus,  the  legendary  founder  of  Orphism  in 
Attica,  arc  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  order  (if  not  actually 
written)  by  him  (Clem.  Alex.  Stromata,  i.  p.  143  b??]; 
Pausanias  i.  aa,  7).  He  was  in  high  favour  at  the  court  of  the 
Peisistratidae  till  he  was  banished  by  Hipparchus  for  making 
additions  of  his  own  in  an  oracle  of  Musaeus.  When  the 
Peisistratidae  were  themselves  expelled  and  were  living  in 
Persia,  he  furnished  them  with  oracles  encouraging  Xerxes  to 
invade  Greece  and  restore  the  tyrants  in  Athens  (Herodotus 
vii.  6).  He  is  aisp  said  to  have  been  employed  by  Peisistralus 
in  editing  the  Homeric  poems,  and  to  have  introduced  interpola- 
tions of  his  own  {e.g.  a  passage  in  the  episode  of  the  visit  of 
Odysseus  to  the  world  below).  According  to  Pausanias  (viii. 
3I1  3;  37i  5;  he.  35.  5)  he  was  also  the  author  of  poems  on  mytho- 
logical subjects. 

See  F.  W.  Ritschl,  "  Onomakritos  von  Athen,"  in  his  Opuscula,  i. 
(1866),  and  p.  35  of  the  same  volume;  U.  von  Wilamowitz- Molten* 
dorff,  "  Homerische  UntersuchunKen"  (pp.  190-226  on  the  Orphic 
interpolation  in  Odyssey,  X  566-631),  in  Kiessling-M&llendorff, 
Philologisdie  Untersuchungen,  Heft  7  (18B4). 

ONOMATOPOEIA,  literally  the  making  or  formation  of  words 
(Gr.  6ponaTowoda,  from  Svoiui,  name,  word,a'0ic7t',  to  make),  hence 
a  term  used  in  philology  for  the  formation  of  words  by  imitation 
of  natural  sounds,  e.g.  '*hiss,"  "  hush,"  "  click."  Modem  philo- 
logists prefer  the  term  "  echoism,"  "  echoic  "  for  this  process, 
as  suggesting  the  imitative  repetition  of  the  sounds  heard. 
At  one  time  there  was  an  exaggerated  tendency  to  find  in  echoism 
a  principal  source  in  the  origin  and  growth  of  language,  ridiculed 
as  the  "  bow-wow  "  theory  of  language;  it  is  now  recognized 
that  it  has  played  only  a  limited  part. 

ONONDAGA,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Iroquoian 
stock,  forming  one  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  tribal  headquarters 
was  about  the  lake  and  creek  of  the  same  name  in  New  York 
state.  Their  territory  extended  northward  to  Lake  Ontario 
and  southward  to  the  Susquehanna  river.  They  were  the 
official  guardians  of  the  council-flre  of  the  Iroquois.  Their  chief 
town,  near  the  site  of  the  present  Onondaga,,  consisted  of  some 
X40  bouses  in  the  middle  of  the  X7th  century,  when  the  tribe 


ONOSANDER— ONTARIO 


iSt  tttk  ctntury  the  tribe  djvidnl,  put  loyally  supporting  Ihc 
Jm^UB  league,  while  pan,  hiving  come  under  the  inSuence  o( 
frrmt  mUsiorurie^  migraied  to  the  CithoUc  Iroquob  Kllle- 
uiiu  in  Canada.  01  IhoM  who  luppoitcd  the  league,  the 
ujonly.  allec  the  Wu  of  Independence,  Killed  on  a  leKrvation 
OS  Guild  river.  Ontirio,  where  their  deHendintl  Mill  are, 
Abdul  jn  are  upon  the  Onondaga  leservation  In  Ncm  York  itale. 
For  QnoiidaKa  couvolocy  fee  tJsi  Aitm^  Rtport  Bvtau  Amtr. 


n  OHtSAKDER,  Greek  philosopher,  lived  during 
tut  m  century  »j>.  He  wu  the  auihor  o(  a  commeniaiy  on 
Uv  RsfMU  ol  Ptaio,  nhicli  ii  ksi,  but  ne  iiill  poueu  by  him 
isboa  but  cnmpreheiuive  vorJE  [ZT^nrvuA))  on  the  duties  of  a 
pncraL  It  ii  dedicated  to  Quintus  Vccanius  Tt^cpos.  consul  4g, 
ind  legate  of  Britain.  It  was  the  chief  aulhorily  for  the  military 
■ritiiigs  of  the  emperors  Maurice  and  Leo,  and  Maurice  of  Saaony, 
who  consulted  it  in  a  French  tianslationj  eapresscd  a  high  opinion 

Edition  by  H.  KOelily  (1S60I ;  h  a1»  C.  Itathgeber  in  Ench  and 
Gniber't  AUg^m£in€  Encyeicp^ir. 

(nOtOW.  EABL  or,  a  title  borne  by  an  English  family 
clairmu  descent  from  Koget,  lord  of  Ondolowc  in  the  libcriy  ol 
tlie  ijtb  century.  Richard  Onslow  (i5iS-is;i|, 
I  and  then  Spuket  nf  the  House  of  Commons 
is  the  reign  of  Eliiabrih,  was  gtandlathei  of  Sir  Richard  Onslow 
(1&11-1664).  who  inherited  the  family  estate  on  the  death  of  his 
ttother.  Sii  Tliomas  Onslow,  in  ibiti.  Sir  Richard  was  a  member 
of  the  Lone  Parliament,  and  during  the  great  Ri^bellion  was  a 
toboel  in  the  parliamentary  army.  He  was  a  member  of  Crom- 
■eil't  paditmeot  in  1654  and  again  in  1656,  and  was  also  a 
wmher  of  bis  House  of  Lords.  HisioD,  Sir  Arthur  Onslow  (1611- 
it^),  surrtdnS  in  1687  by  ipndal  remainder  lo  the  baronetcy 
□I  his  falbei^in-law.  Six  Thomas  Foot,  lord  mayor  of  London, 
Sir  Anhui'i  son.  Sir  Richard  (ifij4-i;i7),  was  Speaker  ol  the 


Slimrsbury  in 


Hi-   1 


■,  the 


^n»us  Speaker  (see  below),  whose  only  son  George  becj 
tlh  Baron  Onslow  on  the  death  of  his  ^j"'"'"  Richard  in  October 
i;;&  The  4th  baron  (i7]r-iSi4)  bad  enlcied  patliameni 
a  1754,  and  wu  very  active  in  the  House  of  Coramnna;  and  in 
May  ijj6,  josi  before  be  succeeded" to  the  family  barony,  be  was 
oeated  Barm  Cranley  of  Imbercourt.  He  wu  comptroller 
and  then  treasurer  of  the  royal  household,  and  was  present  at 
tlK  niarriagr  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV., 
villi  Hn  Fitiberlwrt  in  178;.  In  iSor  he  was  created  Viscount 
Cranley  aitd  eati  of  Onslow,  and  be  died  at  his  Surrey  residence, 
CIaiidooPark,ontheT7lhof  May  1S14.  Tbe  second  carl  was  his 
eUeK  ma  Thomas  (i7S4'i8i7),  whose  son  Arthur  George 
^]7T7'i87o),  the  3rd  earl,  died  without  surviving  male  issue 
ia  October  187D-  He  was  succeeded  by  his  giand-nepfaew, 
Wimuc  Hillicr.  4tb  ead  of  Onsbw  (b.  18J3),  who 
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i;poo  to  rgo3.    From  1903  to  root  be  ^ 
scrruiie  cabinet  as  presdeol 
ODUnr,  ABTHV*  '  ' 

c<  Fool  Onslow  (d.  1 7 


retary  for  Indict 
from  1^5  10  rgoo;  and  imder-sccielary  for  tbe  Colonies  from 
~  J  r9os  be  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 

it  of  the  board  of  agriculture. 
-1768),  English  politician,  elder  son 
bocn  at  Chelsea  on  the  tst  of  October 
It  Winchester  and  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
he  l«ame  a  barrister  and  in  1710  entered  parliament  as  a  member 
tar  the  borou^  ol  Guildford.  Seven  years  later  he  became  one  of 
thcEembers  for  Surrey,  and  be  retained  this  seat  until  17S1.  In 
i;:!  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  being 
tht  third  member  o(  his  (atnily  to  hold  this  office;  he  was  also 
cbuceOm'  to  George  Il.'a  queen,  Caroline,  and  from  1734  to 
ITU  he  waa  treasorei  of  the  navy.  He  celitedfiom  the  petition 
c4  ^leakei  and  from  partiameDtin  1761,'aiid  enjoyed  an  annuity 
c4  (jocD  imtil  his  death  on  the  17th  of  February  1768.  As 
^■akei,  Onslow  wu  a  conq4cuou>  success,  displaying  know- 


Speaker  Onslow's  nephew,  Geoice  Onsi^w  (i7]i-i;!)i),  > 
son  of  his  brother  Richard,  was  a  lieutenani-i»lonel  and  member 
of  parliament  for  Guildford  from  ijtoloi7&4.  Hehadayounget 
brother  Richard  (1741-1817),  who  entered  the  navy  and  was 
made  an  admiral  in  1799. 

OHTABIO.  a  province  of  Canada,  having  the  province  ol 
Quebec  to  the  E.,  the  slates  of  New  York,  Ohio.  Michtgao, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  to  the  S.,  Manitoba  10  the  W.,  and 
the  district  of  Keewatio  with  James  Bay  to  the  N.  In  tBOSt 
cases  the  actual  boundary  consists  ol  rivers  or  lakes,  the  Ottawa 
to  the  north-east,  the  St  Lawrence  and  its  chain  of  lakes  and 
rivers  to  the  south  ularu  Pigeon  rivet,  which  separai 


1    Lake  Temiica 
lofjD'jC. 


,t   Lake-of. the- Woods,    which    i 
a  and  Manitoba;  and  English 
I  lakes  carry  the  boundary  to  Jam, 
I  northwards   the  boundary 


betwi 


>   ih« 


Pkyikal  Ccapsf^ly.— OnLario  eilends  1000  m.  from  E.  lo  W. 
and  more  than  700  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  between  latitudes  55°  and 
41°,  including  the  most  southerly  point  in  Canada.  Its  area  is 
060,563  sq.  m.  (40,354  water),  and  it  is  the  most  populous  of  tbe 
pnvincL-s,  nine-tenths  of  its  inhabitants  living,  however,  in  one- 
tenth  ol  its  area,  between  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Ottawa  and  the 
Si  Lawrence.  This  forms  part  of  the  plain  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
in  hy  P, 


slo 

ne,  aU  lurnishing  usefu 

building  material  and  working  up 

0  a  good  soil.    Thelowe 

I  part  of  the  plain,  including  an  area 

of 

joo  sq,  m.  lying  betwe 

n  elevations  of  i«  and  400  ft.,  wu 

ered  by  the  sea  at  the  dose  of  the  Ice  Age,  which  left  behind 

broad  deposits  ol  day  and  sand  with  marine  shells. 

The  wulh-wettem  part  is  naturally  divided  into  two  tracts  by 

.he 

Ni»B»"  eKarpmeoI,  a 

ine  of  cfifl.  capped  by  hard  Kturiaa 

cstonn,  ninning  from  Queeniton  Heights  near  the  falls  of  Niatara 

t  10  the  head  of  Ulie  0 

nurio  near  Hamilton,  and  then  north- 

:  to  the  Bruce  Penintula 

n  Georgian  Bay.   Tbe  tract  nonh^asc 

»  escarpment  has  an  ate 

a  of  9000  sq.  n.  and  an  altitude  of  40D 

vi 

1000  ft.,  and  the  south 
h  an  elevation  of  600  to 

^S'/r.'.Tb.'SI^Srffi.Si 

building  materials  are  obtained. 

C 

he  touth^restem  Pabeonic  aica  In 

Df  bDuMer  clay  or  Mony  moialnes; 

IS  temly  ilopli«  toward  the  nearest 

of 

|^^L.^K"i'',™.'e*"! 

and  Geoman  Ba> 
^malone  ai^h 


tkt  wu  blocked  whh  ice  at 

shore  difla  and  gravel  bars  of  Ihese 
d  topoerapUcal  fauircs,  and  providB 
itics.  London,  for  example,  is  bidlt 
en,  the  highest  of  the  eatlnct  lakes: 
ind  Toronto  are  on  the  <dd  shore  of 
rhe  Niagara  cacarpnent  men ' 
aunuin*nn  Ontai^  is  the  o 

hich  plunge  m—  "    "' 

irtant;  and  in 

■,  I 
». ._. 

tviHMi  jHft  reined  to,  thin 
laean  protaxis  consistiiig  of 
nclosing  bands  of  crystalline 

■,"!Lgii'fia't  blue''i,£lit^ 


I  It,  Niagara  Falb 


e.  il  rafiidly  replaciM  emery  as  1 


Dsnuracturi 


While  all  thelarger  cities  and  most  of  the  m.  .  . 
farming  diilricu  oTthe  province  belong  to  old  Onta. 
now  in  pTDcos  of  development  a  "  New  Ontario,"  lire 
hundred!  of  mila  to  the  nonh  and  nonh-wcst  of  the  r 
described  and  coverinH  a  for  laiver  area,  dUefly  made  un  • 
tian  and  Humnian  Tocki  of  the  Archaean  protuis. 

of  the  inblelam]  la  the  north  long  repelled  aetllemL....  ,._ 

being  looked  on  by  the  thrifty  fiimeis  of  the  south  u  a  wildernei- 
uselcH  eicept  tor  its  forevts  and  111  furv;  and  unfortunate  setllen 

vf  belter  load-    Gradually,  however,  arcu  of  |^wd  soil  were  opened 


ml.  the  re0oa 


mp.  in  the  Rainy  river  valley,  near  Lake  TendicamiM  and  eliewhcre. 
■ad  mine*  <i  vaciniu  liindi  were  diicDveted,  at  Ibe  Canadian  Pacific 
failny  and  ita  branches  extended  througb  the  region,  and  at  leoglh 
tke  indliig  of  very  rich  ailver  mine*  attracted  world-wide  attention 
10  aarthem Omvio.  to  the  better  opIoRdMrtialiiiii  the  pw 
lakes  and  Ike  nilwayi,  ora  (4  loM,  ailvvr,  ukkel,  cnball.  antliODny, 
■raeritc,  bismuth  and  malvbdeDuio  have  been  obtained,  and  several 
inportanl  mines  have  been  opened  up.  Gold  has  been  found  ai 
many  points  across  the  whole  province,  from  the  mines  of  the  L^kc- 
ol'tK-woads  on  the  siest  id  the  discoveries  at  Larder  Lake  on  the 
castp  but, in  most  cases  the  rttuma  have  been  unsatisrdclDiv.  and 
only  a  lew  of  the  gold  mines  are  workiiif.  Silver  mines  have  piuved 
of  Ur  Ereater  importance,  in  early  days  near  Thunder  Bay  on  Lake 
Superior,  more  recenily  in  Ibe  cobalt  rc^on  near  Lake  TemiKaminE 

__  ... _-j_  -j-i^ iacc.  Sliver  IflJet  mine  in  Lake  Superior 

■nth  of  silver,  but  this  rec— ■  -■"  ~ 

.,,    ,  .,  „..^  cf  the  mines  in  the  extnord 

.   The  veins 

t  output  being  s.3<».«»  oi 
ninerals  are  nch  ores  ot  o 
Ct  aatimoay  and  sulphur,  ' 


ONTARIO 

Niagara  Falls,  with  npids  above  aad  bdaw. 


m  are.  found  main] 


difficult  t 
J  mainly  in 
:k>  and  yai 
epofl,  wnicn  ac  orst  includei 
estead  15  m.  to  the  weil  an 

'^  ""ly   in  "the 

large  dep 


■cpamie  and  refine. 


.--^r'. „^ 

l1  product  of  Ontaiio  ia 
hbourhood  td  Sudbury, 

-,  — , , ,  which  in  190S  produced 

uoj  tons,  mote  than  ball  of  Ibe  world's  supply  of  Ibe  metal.    With 
the  nickil  copper  is  always  found,  and ' — '  — 


.— any  other  province  oil  tbedoE , 

111  enploratioo  b  tarried  on  in  the  northern  parts. 
sore  deposits  of  vahie  will  be  discawred.    It  hu 

Great  Ukcn  and  Hudson  Bay  poMsMs  .nHmy  millions  of  acies  of 
arable  land,  day  deposUi  m  a  post-gladal  lake,  hke  tbose  in.  ibe 
Bouthen  part  of  the  province,  runmag  from  east  to  west  limn  Lake 
Ahilibbi  to  »  point  north  of  Lake  Nipijoa.  Railways  an  opening 
ap  this  tnct.  The  day  bdl  1*  la  latitudes  south  of  Winnipeg. 
«tth'  a  gnd  summer  climlle  but  cold  winlen.  The  spnice  timber 
covering  mudi  al  the  area  is  of  gnat  value,  eumpenssling  for  the 
labour  of  deaiinc  the  land. 


looksdH 

impoctvH 
Kfhr'fl 

AiOar.  I^OTlba'd^  m^of^ti  n 

Kfor  westera  wheat  during  the 
!  Sopoior  b  bold  aad  rugged  wit 
and  Michipicoten,  but  with  very  f 
slailona,  owing  to  its  rocky  cbaracte 
Mary^  rivet  carries  its  waters  to  Lake  Huron,  with  a  fall  of  ««  lo 
58I  (l,  nnsl  of  whkh  takes  jiKe  at  Ssuli  Sainle  Marie,  where  the 
tariesl  kxki  io  the  world  poroit  vesseU  li  10.000  tons  to  pais  Irom 
Dw  lake  to  the  other,  aad  where  water-power  has  been  grotly 
devdopad  for  use  la  the  nlUng  oUb  and  wood  pulp  industry'.  Tbe 
north-east  ihertn  nf  Lake  Huron  and  its  large  enpansioa  Georgian 
Bay  are  liinged  a4th  thousands  of  hdaods,  mostly  soiall,  but  one  of 
thns,  Manitoulln  Island,  i*  to  m.  loot  and  jo  ra.  broad.  French 
river,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Niprssing.  and  Severa  river,  draining  Lake 
Slmcoe,  ODia*  into  Geofgian  Bay  fmm  tbe  east,  and  canals  have 
been  ptoieeted  to  connect  Lake  Huron  wilh  the  St  Lawrence  by 
Hch  ol  taeie  nutca,  tbe  nortbem  ona  to  make  use  of  the  Otuwa 
and  tbe  southen  oik  of  Treat  river.  The  Trent  Valley  canal  is 
partly  hi  opouloa.  Ceorgbn  Bay  is  cut  ofl  from  the  msin  lake  by 
MaiJtouIi^''-"— ■  — ■  ■■-  ' — — .  J  n D— I — 1. 


laad  and  CH  long  1 
ir  aad  Huron  both 


[  Brace  Podnsula. 


d  this  eonpantivdy  shauov 
est,  empties  Borthwards  by 
Is  only  147  ft.  above  the  sea. 


.     the  Niagara  ewanimeiit.     Power  (t 

t  to  T«oniD  as  m°away."  WelUud*^^*  bcw 
on  Lake  Erie  and  Dalhoutie  on  Lake  Onurio. 
lafl,  dia    -    ' 

K§cUwre 


s£ 


of  the  5l  Uwn 
ic  brgcat,  ^nH 
iobkesan 


nnumerable  and  often  very  piclumquc, 

resorts,  such  as  Lake  Temagami,  the 

Hif-iteAVoads.     The  latter  bke  «ii> 

.jHi  Diner  omncctcd  bodies  of  water  belong  to  ihe 

vstera  of  waters,  theiroullet  being  by  Winnipca  river 

ipM.  from  which  Rows  NelioD  river.    InOnunoihe 

..,. ^  Hissanabi  and  Ability  a^vh  iniA  u,Hf>n«  n^^  k..< 

ot  these  rivers  b  navigable  es 


imo  its  (ride  range  ii^.litilude  *nd 
cdd  but  bright  wii 

less  cold,  but  usually  wit 
the  lakes 


Great  Lake*  to  the  southern  podnsvl*  of  the  proinnx.    

parts  aa  br  south  as  the  aorlh  shon  of  Lake  Superior  have  loiic  and 
.  jj  1 — 1_:  J..  _- sometiiBB  with  Umpcraturei  reaching  so'  F. 

— ■  -ighti.    Between  Geotgitn 


winds  el  Nonh  America  ar 


and  some  hoc  days  but  pleas 
Bayand  Ottawa  the  winters  a: 

The  south-west  pcmiQula  of  C 
tw  tbe  lake*  which  almost  e 

the  prevalrnt  cold  north-west     . 

in  their  passage  over  then,  and  often  much  of  tbe  sri , , 

lion  » in  the  lorm  of  min,  so  that  the  weather  has  much  less  certainty 
than  in  the  north.    The  summers  are  often  sultry,  though  the 

Slates  10  (be  wen  and  south.    Owing  to  the  DildlKU  of  its  winters. 

rs,  plums  and  peaches.  Indian  core 
n  important  field  crop,  and  tobacco  is  cultivated  on  a 
Small  fruits  and  tomatoes  are  widely  grown  for  the  dty 

lemj^llJn'S'X^™  lhri"fSnS^n"'the  mlt 


irlL?'Srf; 


roropto. 

Ottawa. 

Pon. 
Anhur. 

i 

i 

(A.  p.  C.) 

province:- 

IMI. 

1*91. 

1901. 

Igf'Svi^  : 

'■» 

I,i8jj8i 
398:?rf 

1,147,190 
i     MS-TS7 

1,916,913 

1.1I4.3ST 

'■'83.947 

■  Any  toim  in  Canada  can  become  incorporated  as  a  laty  oa 

Ootan'o  is  thus  pre-eminently  an  agricultunj  province,  thmi^i 
the  growth  of  masuiictults  hat  increased  the  impottaoce  of  the 
towns  and  dlleg,  and  many  of  the  faruen  are  seeking  new  homes 
in  the  ptovinca  of  Maoitob*,  Albert*  and  Saskalcliewaii.  Thu 
emigntion  accaunu  in  luge  measure  for  the  slow  incroiK  of  the 
population,  tboogh  there  has  also  been  a  slight  decreaae  in  the 
biith-nte.  The  populatioD  was  long  entirely  (SDfined  to  tbe 
southern  and  eastern  KctiMis  of  the  provinre,  whitb  compriae 
an  area  of  about  J3,au  iq.  m.;  but  in  these  districu  it  is  ooo 
stationary  or  decreasng.  whereas  the  northern  and  westem 
portions  arc  filtlng  up  rapidly.  Toronto,  Ihe  provincial  capital, 
has  grown  fiom  iq,au  in  1871  to  about  300.000.  partly  thiou^ 
Ihe   absorption  of  oeishbouring   towns  and   vUlagEa.    Otber 


jmpnHjni  cities  tte  OlUm  (the  capiul  of  tbc  Domlnian) 
(jMjSin.J9in>,H<[niIlon  (51,634),  LoodoB  (37,981),  Kingtlon 
(17.961),  The  Dumbn  of  mala  lUgbUy  eiCMda  ihit  of  [eoulo. 
TIk  popuistion  a  ctaeOy  ol  BriUth  dnaut,  tbou^  in  Ihe 
euicm  CDUBtio  numoDU  Fnnch  CuAdiuu  ue  floduog  in 
ti«E  Quebec  and  in  *>me  i  nil  mm  by  piuchue  of  lum*  tcpUdng 
ibc  BrilBh.  TbcR  an  also  about  »,cue  IndiiBi,  many  ol 
■bom  are  dviliied,  enjoy  the  fnuKhiae  and  m  ennjled  In  tbt 

divotcd  to  RLicknB  piupasea  an  almost  vltoUy  etempt  fioni 
manidpal  HHtion,  The  Melbodiiu  are,  numeiicaUy,  the 
niDiicat  rditkna  body,  tben  come  Prabytoian*,  Roman 
Citbolia  and  Anglicuo,  in  the  order  named. 

AifiniiiiJrtiJuii.— The  escutive  power  i*  voted  in  a  Heutenant- 
ODTerDor  apponted  for  6ve  yean  by  the  fedenl  govemment, 
ud  astisted  by  an  eitcutive  annual,  who  have  MiU  in  and  are 
nspDOsible  to  the  local  kgisLdtdie-  This  consisu  of  one  house  only, 
of  J06  meniben,  «lecled  by  what  is  piactically  manhood  suSra^. 

The  municipal  lyatem  Mill  einbodia  Ibe  spiril  and  puipoae  of 
[be  Baldwin  Munidpal  Aa  whichorigiaitnlitin  18411.  Though 
bued  lather  on  the  simple  En^h  modd  than  on  the  more 
compliiaied  munidpat  govemmenis  of  the  United  Sutes,  it 
has  drtain  [ealum  of  il»  own,  and  b  revised  from  year  to  year. 
On  it  have  been  modelint  the  munidpal  lytlems  of  the  other 
pToviEVes.  Munidpal  ownersliip  does  not  prevail  to  any  ertenl, 
sad  in  the  larger  dlies  the  powers  cJ  certain  great  ci>rporatlons 
have  Lended  to  cause  fricdon^  but  such  matters  u  the  provinon 
of  eiecuic  power  and  li^l  are  gradually  being  talen  in  hand  both 
by  the  mnntdpalitiei  ud  by  the  province,  and  a  railway  and 
miuiidpal  baud  appoinled  by  the  local  legislature  has  certain 
pDwen  over  the  nil  ways  and  dectric  (ramlinea. 

Fi<uma.~-By  Ibc  Bnliih  North  America  Ao.  which  farmed  in 
IS67  the  Doniimao  ol  Cauda,  the  province*  have  the  right  of  dinci 
tajulioa  ool)^.  Agiimt  this»  however,  a  stnng  prejudice  exiMs, 
and  in  Ontario  the  only  direct  taxation  takes  the  form  of  taies  00 
cwparatiaaa  (imnraBce,  loan  and  railway  conjKnict),  succei^a 
dutHk  Equor  UceoceSt  ftc  These,  loeether  with  returns  rrom 
— ! — ! — ^—  -  ■  ■ '-  eamiacsof  prov!AadJbuildiiigB,&c.,yie7-'-^— -' 

...mue.    Autbct  third  ccrnin  (lom  the  D 

ubAJdy-  granted  in  Bni  of  tl  <...-. 


F  of  party  p^'*^  andtbe  advantages  of  politic 
n  as  much  felt  aa  it*  drawbacks.   Since  itt>6  a  r - 

n  appoined  r--  • —  '--■ -— 

I  wHTiheaa 

^ts  yearly  at  Toronto, 

cfaool  attoidaDce  is  compulsory  betwecp  the  Igf*  of  eij^ht  tt 


Lh  large  poiren,  iodependent  of  poliiiul  ca 


catlrd  secular,  as  they  are  apeined  and  cloKd  with  the  Lord's  Priyer 
of  the  Bible.     From  thete  reliEioui 

ma  tn  IMJ  the  right  toiepiiaie  ichooli.    Theie  nuy  be 

any  district  upon  the  request  of  not  leia  than  live  beads  of 

s.   ThetatesievledDnfheitiuppoitenaRdcvotcdnclusively 

•enatau  schools,  which  also  share  pn  rale  in  the  aovemment 

Ahhough  many  Romin  Cilbolic  chikkea  attend  the  public 

'-'  scboolsb,nnderlheinflueii«ofihe 

Under  certihi  esnditlons,  Prstest- 

r  also  cliim  separare  schooa.  bur  of 

Numerous  kindergartens  have  been 

Ijh  schools  and  coTlrgijte^ 


Th«  H 


Id  i*  Imparted  Id 


The  curriculum,  originally  modelled  on  that  of  Eaglaad,  I*  btiag 
gradually  morUfiedby  the  necessicia  of  a  new  covntiy.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  literary  and  sdentific  subjects,  msnnll  trairni^ 
domestic  science,  agriculture  and  kindred  wt^ccts  are  tauriit  m 
the  public  and  high  schools,  and  in  the  bjfer  towni  tcomical 
i nsdtuies  are  being  fouBded.  Manyof  the  run]  schoal*  have  guldens, 
in  which  the  dewnta  of  africulture,  bocany  and  kindred  subject* 
aie  Uught  in  a  poetical  manner.  Tnvelling  lihnric*  are  sent 
througb  the  country  disnicis.  and  an  attempt  la  bdug  made  to 

The  mining  of  teachers  is  carefully  supervised  Numerous  modd 

Toronto.    The  imjller  county  modd  schools  have,  nnce  1906-1907, 
been  consolidated  aod  centnKsed  in  (he  lareer  towns. 
At  Gudph  is  the  poutio  Agricultural  College,  founded  and  ei 


dowed  by  the  pnmncM  government,  and  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved  by  the  ■eneroaty  of  Sir  William  Bacdonald  lb.  iBjif. 
li*  service*  in  pudng  pfovindal  agriculture  on  a  scientiSc  Hsis 

hUndal 
1  a  laige 


It  three-fifths  of  the  It 


orked  by  their  owner*,  1 


e  Dominion.     Neariyallihel 
d  a  simple  and  eflkieni  systen 
ning  population  in  Ihe  oMer  ps 
1,  owing  lo  ernkgrailon, 


in  use.    Ttwfs 

iwni,  but  especially  to  thit  nnnr'iBiidsol  Manitoba aii^  the  siest. 
awing  to  the  incTQsing  UK  of  Bcienliric  implements  and  methods 
oted  by  the  federal  and  provincial  governments,  the  total  value 
ricultural  peoducu  increased  by  ov«  »%  between  lUi  and 
In  general,  Ihe  soil  is  feltile  and  the  dimare  dvoorable. 
district  north  of  the  Heichl  of  Land,  faing  supposed  to  be  a 
n  wildemHS,  has  proved  >n  part  suitable  lor  agriculture,  and 
idily  inansini  in  population.    Mi«d  farming  and  Ihe  nising 

I  in  liie  from  100  to  no  acm.    Wheat,  barl^.  oats,  peas,. 

oesond  other  roots  are  staple  crops,  the  average  yield  of  wheat 

iving  in  qualilv,  and  all' branches  of  dairy  farming  prosper. 
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hones  and  sheep  is  stationary  or  declirui^,  but  the  rainng  of  ho^, 
formerly  abandoned  in  great  part  to  the  western  states,  is  Decoimng 
an  increasing  industry.  Large  Quantities  of  peas,  com,  tomatoes 
and  other  vegetables  are  canned,  chiefly  for  home  consumption. 
Three-quarters  of  the  orchard  lands  of  Canada  are  in  Ontario,  the 
chief  crops  beine  apples  and  peaches.  The  cultivation  of  the  latter 
centres  in  the  hHaeara  peninsula,  but  apples  flouri^  along  the  great 
lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence  from  Godcnch  to  ComwalL  In  Essex 
and  Kent,  and  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  tobacco  and  grapes 
form  a  staple  crop,  and  wine  of  fair  quality  is  produced. 

Lumber. — Slightly  less  than  half  remains  of  the  forest  which  once 
covered  the  whole  province.    The  lumber  industry  exceeds  that  of 


any  other  part  of  the  Dominion,  though  Quebec  poBsesses  greater 
timber  areata  untouched.  The  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  greatly 
facilitate  the  bringing  of  the  timber  to  market.  All  trees  were  kmg 
little  thought  of  m  comparison  with  the  pine,  but  of  late  years 
poplar  and  spruce  have  proved  of  great  value  in  the  making  of 
paper  pulf),  and  hard-wood  (oak,  beech,  ash,  elm,  certain  varieties 
of  maple)  is  becoming  increaungly  valuable  for  use  in  flooring  and 
the  making  of  furniture.  In  the  spring  the  making  of  syrup  and 
suar  from  the  sap  of  the  sugar-maple  is  a  typical  industry. 

Much  splendid  timber  has  been  needlessly  destroyed,  chiefly  by 
forest-fires,  but  also  by  im^irovident  farmers  in  their  haste  to  clear 
^be  land.  Increased  attention  u  now  being  paid  by  both  provincial 
and  federal  governments  to  preservation  and  to  reforestation. 
Special  areas  have  been  set  apart  on  which  no  timber  may  be  cut, 
and  on  which  the  problems  of  scientific  forestry  may  b6  studied. 
Of  theae,  the  earliest  was  the  Algonquin  National  Park,  which  also 
forms  a  haven  of  ref  u^  for  the  wild  creatures. 

Northern  Ontario  is  still  a  valuable  fur-bearing  and  hunting 
country,  moose,  caribou,  fox,  bear,  otter,  mink  and  skunk  being 
found  in  large  quantities.  Wolves,  once  numerous,  have  now  been 
almost  extirpated,  though  a  bounty  on  each  head  is  still  paid. 

Minerals. — ^The  geographical  distribution  of  the  great  mineral 
wealth  of  Ontario  has  alreaidy  been  indicated  (see  Physical  Geography, 
above).  Save  for  beds  of  lignite^  said  to  exist  in  the  extreme  north, 
coal  b  not  found  and  has  to  be  imported,  chieffy  from  the  states  of 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  though  Nova  Scotia  furnishes  an  increasing 
quantity.  The  production  of  iron  is  stimulated  by  federal  and 
provincial  bounties.  Tift  province  supplies  over  two-thirds  of  the 
iron  ore  mined  in  the  Dominion,  but  much  is  still  imported.  The 
output  of  gold  is  decreasing.  The  nickel  mines  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sudbury  are  the  largest  in  the  worid,  outrivalling  those  of  New 
Odedonia.  In  the  same  district,  and  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the 
nickel  mines,  large  quantities  of  copper  are  produced.  When  in 
190S  the  rich  silver  area  was  found  in  northern  Ontario,  a  rush  was 
maoe  to  it,  comparable  to  those  to  the  Australian  and  Califomian 
Koldfiekis.  Cobalt,  the  centre  of  this  area,  is  103  m.  from  North  Bay 
Dy  the  provincial  railway  (Temiflcaming  ft  North  Ontario  railway). 
In  the  same  neighbourhood  are  found  ootMtlt,  arsenic  and  bismuth. 
In  the  older  districts  of  the  province  are  found  petroleum  and  salt. 
The  district  around  Petrolea  produces  about  30,000,000  gallons  of 
petroleum  yearly,  practically  the  whole  output  of  the  dominion. 
Salt  is  worked  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Huron,  but  the  production  is 
less  than  half  that  imported.  Natural  gas  is  produced  in  the  counties 
of  Welland  and  Essex,  and  exported  in  pipes  to  Buffalo  and  Detroit. 
Among  the  less  important  metals  and  minerals  which  are  alsomuied, 
u  corundum  of  especial  purity. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce. — Manufactures  are  becoming  of 
increasing  importance.  The  obstacle  due  to  lack,  of  coal  is  offset  by 
the  splendid  water  powers  afforded  by  the  rapid  streams  in  all  parts 
of  the  province.  Save  for  the  flour  and  grist  mills,  few  do  more  than 
supply  the  markets  of  the  Dominion,  of  which  they  control  aii  in- 
creasing portion.  Woollen  mills,  dbtilleries  and  breweries  and 
manufactures  of  leather,  locomotives  and  iron-work,  furniture, 
agricultural  implements,  cloth  and  paper  are  the  chief.  The  great 
agricultural  development  of  the  western  provinces,  in  which  manu- 
factures are  little  advanced,  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  in- 
dustries of  the  older  provinces,  especially  Ontario. 

Communications. — Numerous  lakes  and  rivers  afford  means  of 
communication,  and  obstacles  thereon  have  been  largely  overcome 
by  canals  (see  Canada).  Railways  gridiron  the  province,  which 
contains  over  one-third  the  total  mileage  of  the  dominion;  their 
construction  is  aided  by  provincial  and  municipal  subsidies,  in 
addition  to  that  paid  by  tne  federal  ffovernment.  The  provincial 
government  owns  a  line  running  north  from  North  Bay,  operated  by 
a  board  of  commissioners.  The  other  railways  are  owned  oy  private 
companies,  but  are  subject  to  the  decisions  of  a  federal  railway 
commission.  The  provincial  railway*  and  municipal  board  also 
exercises  control,  especially  over  the  city  and  suburban  electric  lines. 

History.— The  first  white  man  known  to  have  set  foot  in  what 
is  now  Ontario  was  Champlain.  In  16x3  he  explored  the  Ottawa 
river  as  far  as  Allumette  Island;  in  1615,  starting  from  Montreal, 
he  reached  the  Georgian  Bay  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  river,  Lake 
Nipissing  and  French  river,  and  then  by  way  of  Lakes  Couchiching 
and  Simcoe  and  the  Trent  river  system  of  lakes  and  streams  made 
his  way  to  Lake  Ontario,  called  by  him  Entouhoronon.    The 


winter  of  z6x 5-16x6  he  spent  among  the  Huron  Indians,  near  the 
(Georgian  Bay.  In  x6x5  a  mission  among  these  Indians  was 
founded  by  the  RccoUet  f riazs,  and  carried  on  with  great  success 
and  devotion  by  the  Jesuits,  but  in  x648-a650  the  Huron  nation 
was  almost  utterly  destroyed  by  an  invasion  of  their  hereditary 
foes,  the  Ixoquois.  From  its  centre  at  (Quebec  French  civilization 
extended  along  the  Mississippi  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  also 
northwards  to  Hudson's  Bay.  In  the  western  country  numerous 
posts  were  founded,  wherein  fur-trader  and  missionary  were  often 
at  vaxiance,  the  trader  finding  brandy  his  best  medium  of  ex- 
change, while  the  missionary  tried  in  vain  to  stay  its  ravages 
among  his  flock.  On  the  frontiexs  of  what  is  now  Ontario  the 
chief  points  were  at  the  strategic  centres  of  Fort  Fiontenac 
(now  Kingston),  Niagara,  Michilimackinac  and  Sault-Ste-Marie. 
Farther  north,  in  what  is  now  New  Ontario,  their  English  rivals, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  had  more  or  less  permanent  posts, 
espedaJIy  at  Fort  Albany  and  Moose  Factory. 

With  the  cession  of  French  North  America  to  Great  Britain  in 
1763,  the  Indian  lords  of  the  soil  rose  under  Pontiac  in  a  last 
attempt  to  shake  off  the  white  man,  and  in  X763-X765  there  was 
hard  fighting  along  the  western  frontier  from  Sault-Ste-Marie 
to  Detroit.  Thereafter  for  almost  twenty  years,  Ontario  was 
traversed  only  by  wandering  bands  of  trappers,  chiefly  belonging 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  but  in  X78a  bands  of  American 
loyalists  began  to  occupy  the  fertile  country  along  the  Bay  of 
Quint6,  and  in  the  Niagara  peninsula,  the  first  settlement  being 
made  in  1789  at  Kingston.  Between  1782-X784  about  5000 
lojralists  entered  Ontario,  and  were  given  liberal  grants  of  land 
by  the  British  govenmient. 

The  oligarchic  constitution  established  in  Canada  in  1774  by 
the  Quebec  Act  did  not  suit  men  trained  in  the  school  of  local 
self-government  which  Britain  had  unwittingly  established  in 
the  American  colonies,  and  the  gift  of  representative  institutions 
was  soon  necessary.  In  the  debates  in  the  British  parliament 
Fox  urged  that  the  whole  territory  should  remain  one  province, 
and  of  this  the  governor-general,  the  xst  baron  Dorchester  (^.r.), 
was  on  the  whole  in  favour,  but  in  X79X  Pitt  introduced  and 
carried  the  Constitutional  Act,  by  wUch  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  were  separated.  The  Ottawa  river  was  chosen  as  the 
main  boundary  between  them,  but  the  retention  by  Lov^-er 
Canada  of  the  seigneuries  of  New  Longueuil  and  Vaudreuil,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  river,  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  triumph 
of  sodal  and  historical  conditions  over  geographical.  To  the  new 
province  were  given  English  dvil  and  criminal  law,  a  legislative 
assembly  and  council  and  a  lieutenant-governor;  in  the  words  of 
its  first  governor.  Colonel  John  Graves  Simcoe,  it  had,  "  the 
British  Constitution,  and  all  the  forms  which  secure  and  maintsdn 
it."  Simcoe  set  to  work  with  great  energy  to  develop  the  pro- 
vince, but  he  quarrdled  with  the  governor-general  over  his  pet 
schefaae  of  founding  military  colonics  of  retired  soldiers  in  different 
parts  of  the  province,  and  retired  in  1796.  Even  before  his 
retirement  political  feuds  had  broken  out,  which  increased  in 
bitterness  year  by  year.  In  so  far  as  these  had  other  causes  than 
the  Anglo-Saxon  love  of  faction,  they  were  due  to  the  formation 
by  the  loyalists,  their  descendants  and  hangers-on  of  a  clique 
who  more  and  more  engrossed  political  and  social  power.  The 
English  church  also  formed  a  quasi-ofiidal  clerical  oligarchy, 
and  the  land  reserved  by  the  Constitutional  Act  for  the  support 
of  "  a  protestant  clergy  "  formed  a  fruitful  source  of  bitterness. 

For  a  time  the  War  of  x8i  3-18x4  ^ith  the  United  States  put  an 
end  to  the  strife.    The  war  gave  some  heroic  traditions  to  the 
province,  and  in  special  cemented  that  loyalty  to  Great  Britain 
for  which  Ontario  has  been  conspicuous.   On  the  other  hand,  the 
natural  dislike  of  the  United  States  felt  by  the  loyalists  and  their 
descendants  was  deepened  and  broadened,  and  has  not  yet  wholly 
died  away,  especially  among  the  women  of  the  province.    The 
jobbti\g  of  land  by  the  official  clique,  whose  frequent  inter-  , 
marriages  won  for  them  the  name  of  "  The  Family  Compact  ,*' 
the  undoubted  grievance  of  the  "  Qergy  Reserves  "  and  the 
well-meaning  high-handedness  and  social  exdusiveness  of  military 
governors,  who  tried  hard  but  unavailingly  to  stay  the  democrat  ic  ' 
wave,  soon  revived  political  discord,  which  found  a  voice  in 
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tbat  bora  agitator,  Wnfiam  Lyon  Mackenzie.    A  wiser  but  less 

vigofwis  reformer  was  Robert  Baldwin,  who  saw  that  in  respons- 

ibie  gDvemment  lay  the  cure  for  the  political  green-sickness  from 
wbifh  Upper  Canada  was  suffering.  But  though  Baldwin  and 
Mackenzie  were  in  the  right,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  thdr 
party  could  at  the  time  have  given  the  country  as  clieap  and 
efficient  a  dvil  service  as  was  given  by  the  Family  Compact, 
vbo  had  at  least  education  and  an  honourable  tradition. 

In  1837  discontent  flared  up  into  a  pitiful  little  rebellion,  led 
by  Mackenzie.  This  tragical  farce  was  soon  at  an  end  and  its 
author  a  fugitive  in  the  United  States,  whence  he  instigated 
bands  of  hodUlgzuis  to  make  piratical  attacks  upon  the  Canadian 
frontier.  Thus  forcibly  reminded  of  the  existence  of  Canada, 
the  British  government  sent  out  Lord  Durham  to  investigate,  and 
as  a  result  of  his  report  the  two Canadas werein  ZS41  united  ina 
legislative  union. 

Meanwhile  the  southern  part  of  the  province  had  been  filling 
up.  In  1 791  the  population  was  prolMibly  under  30,000;  in 
1824  it  was  150,066,  and  in  1841, 455,688.  The  eastern*  counties 
of  St(Hin<»it  and  Glengarry,  and  parts  of  the  western  peninsula, 
had  been  settled  by  Highlanders;  the  Canada  Company, 
organized  in  1825  by  the  Scottish  novelist,  John  Gait,  had 
founded  the  town  of  Guelph,  had  cleared  large  tracts  of  land  in 
the  western  peninsula,  and  settled  thereon  hundreds  of  the  best 
dass  of  Ens^h  and  Scotch  settlers. 

Once  granted  responsible  government,  and  the  liberty  to 
make  her  own  mistakes.  Upper  Canada  went  ahead.  The  pc^ula* 
tion  rose  to  952,004  in  1851  and  to  1,396,091  in  z86i.  Politically 
she  foond  Lower  Canada  an  uneasy  yoke-fellow.  The  equality 
of  representation,  granted  at  the  union,  at  first  unfair  to  Lower 
Canada,  became  still  more  unfair  to  Upper  Canada,  as  her 
population  first  equalkd  and  then  surpassed  that  of  her  sister 
province.  The  Roman  Catholic  claim  to  separate  state-aided 
tcboola,  at  length  conceded  in  1863,  long  set  the  religious 
bodies  by  the  ears.  Matexially  the  province  prospered.  The 
"  Clergy  Reserves  "  were  secularized  in  1854,  and  in  1851  began 
a  railway  development,  the  excitement  and  extravagance  caused 
by  which  led  in  1857  to  a  financial  crisis  and  the  bankruptcy  of 
various  munidpalities,  but  which  on  the  whole  produced  great 
and  lasting  benefit.  The  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United 
States,  in  operation  from  1854  to  1866,  and  the  high  prices  for 
farm  produce  due  to  the  American  Civil  War,  brought  about  an 
almost  hectic  prosperity.  In  the  discussions  from  which  sprang 
the  federation  of  1867,  Ontario  was  the  one  province  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  union,  which  was  only  rendered  possible  by  the 
coalition  of  her  rival  leaders,  J.  A.  Macdonald  and  George  Brown. 

Since  Federation  Upper  Canada  has  been  known  as  the  province 
oC  Ontaik>.  The  first  provincial  government,  formed  on  coalition 
fizKS  by  John  Sandfield  Macdonald,  was  thrifty  and  not  unpro- 
pesuve,  but  in  1871  was  defeated  by  a  reorganLsed  liberal  party, 
which  bdd  power  from  187 1  to  1905,  and  on  the  whole  worthily. 
Under  CXiver  Mowat,  premier  from  1873  ^o  i^t  the  govern- 
seot,  though  strongly  partisan,  was  thrifty  and  honest.  An 
excellent  system  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  was  organized 
by  Egoton  R3rerson  (1803-1883)  and  G.  W.  Ross  (q.v.),  higher 
education  was  aided  and  a  school  of  practical  science  established 
ia  TocoDto  and  of  mining  in  Kingston;  agriculture  was  fostered, 
aad  an  ezcdlent  agricultural  college  founded  at  Guelph  in  1874. 

The  great  struggle  of  the  time  was  with  the  f^eral  govern- 
ment <m  the  question  of  provincial  rights.  Several  questions  in 
which  Ontario  and  the  Dominion  came  into  conflict  were  carried 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  in  all  of 
\hna  3iowat  was  successfuL  Connected  with  this  was  the 
hoaadaxy  struggle  with  Manitoba,  the  latter  province  being 
aided  by  the  federal  government,  partly  out  of  dislike  for  Mowat, 
partly  because  the  crown  lands  in  the  disputed  territory  would, 
^d  it  been  adjudged  to  Manitoba,  have  been  under  federal 
coatroL  Had  Ikfanitoba  won,  the  boundary  line  would  have  been 
drawn  about  6  m.  east  of  Port  Arthur,  but  in  1884  the  Judicial 
CoBunittee  of  the  Privy  Council  unanimously  decided  in  favour  of 
Ootario;  and  in  x8S8  another  decision  ^ve  her  absolute  control 
of  the  czown  lands  d  New  Ontario.   Under  Movrat's  successors 


tht  bamades  which  alwasrs  attach  to  a  party  long  in  power 
became  unpleasantly  conspicuous,  and  in  January  1905  the 
conscience  of  Ontario  sent  the  conservatives  into  power,  more 
from  disgust  at  their  opponents  than  from  any  enthusiasm  for 
themselves.  The  new  govenmient  displayed  unexpected  energy, 
ability  and  strength.  The  primary  and  model  schools  were  con- 
solidated and  improved;  the  provincial  university  was  given 
increased  aid  from  the  succession  duties;  various  public  utilities, 
previously  operated  by  private  companies,  were  taken  over  by 
the  province,  and  worked  with  vigour  and  success.  At  the 
election  of  the  8th  of  June  1908  the  conservative  government  was 
returned  by  an  increased  majority. 

BtBLiocKAVHY.— Statistical:  The  various  departments  of  the 
provincial  government  publish  annual  reports,  and  frequent  special 
reports.  Among  these  may  be  noted  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  archaeological  reports  by  David  Boyle  (1886-1906).  Since 
1889  the  university  of  Toronto  has  published  numerous  valuable 
studies  on  historical,  economic  and  social  questions,  e.g.  Adam 
Shortt,  Municipal  Government  in  Ontario. 

Historical:  The  early  history  of.  the  orovince  is  best  given  in  the 
Moeial  histories  of  Canada  by  MacMullen  and  Kingsford  (see 
Canada).  Ernest  Cruikshanks  has  published  numerous  excellent 
studies  on  the  Ontario  section  of  the  War  of  1812.  Lord  Durham's 
celebrated  Report  (1839,  reprinted  1902)  is  less  trustworthy  on  Ontario 
than  on  Quebec  R.  and  K.  M.  Lizar's  In  the  Days  of  the  Canada 
Company  depicts  the  life  of  the  early  settlers.  Biographies  exist  of 
most  of  the  chief  men:  C.  R.  W.  Biggar,  Sir  Oiioer  Mowat  (2  vols., 
1905},  is  practically  a  history  of  Ontario  from  1867  to  1896.  The 
provincial  government  has  issued  an  excellent  Documentary  History 
of  Education  in  Ontario,  by  J.  G.  Hodgins  (38  vols.).  See  also  W. 
Kingsford,  Early  Bibliography  of  Ontario.  (W.  L.  G.) 

ONTARIO,  LAKB,  the  smallest  and  most  easterly  of  the  Great 
Lakes  of  North  America.  It  lies  between  43**  11'  and  44**  12'  N. 
and  76'  12'  and  79'  49'  W.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  on  the  S.  by  the  state  of  New  York. 
It  is  roughly  elliptical,  its  major  axis,  180  m.  long,  lying  nearly 
east  and  west,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  53  m.  The  area  of  its 
water  surface  is  7260  sq.  m.  and  the  total  area  of  its  basin 
33,980  sq.  m.  Its  greatest  depth  is  738  ft.,  its  average  depth 
much  in  excess  of  that  of  Lake  Erie,  and  it  is  as  a  general  nile 
free  from  outlying  shoals  or  dangers. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  lake  the  land  rises  gradually  from 
the  shore,  and  spreads  out  into  broad  plains,  which  are  thickly 
settled  by  fanners.  A  marked  feature  of  the  topography  of  the 
south  shore  is  what  is  known  as  the  Lake  ridge,  or,  as  it  approaches 
the  Niagara  river,  the  Mountain  ridge.  This  ridge  extends,  with 
breaks,  from  Sodus  to  the  Niagara  river,  and  is  distant  from  the 
lake  3  to  8  m.  The  low  ground  between  it  and  the  shore,  and 
between  the  Niagara  escarpment  and  the  water  on  the  Canadian 
shore,  is  a  celebrated  fniit  growing  district,  covered  with  vine- 
yards, peach,  apple  and  pear  orchards  and  fruit  farms.  The 
Niagara  river  is  the  main  feeder  of  the  lake;  the  other  largest 
rivers  emptying  into  the  lake  are  the  Genesee,  Oawego  and  Black 
from  the  sooth  side,  and  the  Trent,  which  discharges  into  the 
upper  end  of  the  bay  of  Quinte,  a  picturesque  inlet  70  m.  long, 
on  the  north  shore,  between  the  peninsula  of  Prince  Edward, 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  the  mainland.  The 
east  end  of  the  lake,  where  it  is  30  m.  wide,  is  crossed  by  a  chain  of 
five  islands,  and  the  lake  has  its  outlet  near  Kingston,  where  it 
discharges  into  the  head  of  the  St  Lawrence  river  between  a 
group  of  islands.  Elsewhere  the  lake  is  practically  free  from 
islands.  There  is  a  general  surface  current  down  the  lake  towards 
the  eastward  of  about  8  m.  a  day,  strongest  along  the  south  shore, 
but  no  noticeable  return  current.  As  a  result  of  its  relatively 
great  depth  there  are  seldom  any  great  fluctuations  of  level  in  this 
lake  due  to  wind  disturbance,  but  the  lake  follows  the  general 
rule  of  the  Great  Lakes  (q.v.)  of  seasonal  and  annual  variation. 
Standard  high  water  (of  1870)  is  2*77  ft.  below  the  mean  level, 
of  246*  ];8  ft.  above  mean  sea-level,  and  standard  low  water 
3*24  ft.  below  the  same  plane.  The  lake  never  freezes  over, 
and  is  less  obstructed  by  ice  than  the  other  lakes,  but  the  harbours 
are  closed  by  ice  from  about  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle 
of  ApriL 

The  commerce  of  Lake  Ontario  is  limited  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  lakes  above  Niagara  Falls,  and  is  restricted  to  vessels 
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that  can  pan  through  the  Welland  canal  locks,  which  are  270  ft. 
long,  45  ft.  wide  and  14  ft.  deep.  Freight  consists  principally  of 
coal  shipped  from  Charlotte,  Great  and  Little  Sodus  bays  and 
Oswego  to  Canadian  ports  in  the  lakes,  and  to  ports  on  the  St 
Lawrence  river;  of  grain  shipped  through  the  Welland  canal 
to  the  St  Lawrence;  and  of  lumber  from  Canadian  ports.  There 
is  a  large  passenger  traf&c,  including  pleasure  trips,  principally 
radiating  from  Toronto.  Ports  on  the  lake  are  limited  in  capacity 
to  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  14  ft.  of  water.  The  principal 
Canadian  ports  are  Kingston,  at  the  head  of  the  St  Lawrence 
river;  Toronto,  where  the  harbour  is  formed  by  an  island  with 
improved  entrance  channels  constructed  both  east  and  west  of  it; 
and  Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  situated  on  a  landlocked 
lagoon,  connected  with  the  main  lake  by  Burlington  channel,  an 
artificial  cut.  The  principal  United  States  port  is  Oswego,  where 
a  breakwater  has  been  built,  making  an  outer  harbour.  The 
construction  of  a  breakwater  was  imdertaken  in  1907  by  the 
United  States  government  at  Cape  Vincent  to  form  a  harbour 
where  westbound  vessels  can  shelter  from  storm  before  crossing 
the  lake. 

The  difiference  of  327  ft.  in  level  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake 
Erie  is  overcome  by  the  Welland  canal,  which  leads  southward 
from  Port  Dalhousie.  It  accommodates  vessels  255  ft.  in  length, 
with  a  draught  of  14  ft.  The  Murray  canal,  opened  for  traffic  on 
the  X4th  of  April  1890,  extends  from  Pn»qu'ile  bay,  on  the  north 
of  the  lake,  to  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Quinte,  and  enables  vessels 
to  avoid  70  m.  of  open  navigation.  It  is  ix  ft.  deep  below  the 
lowest  lake  level,  and  has  no  locks.  It  is  proposed  to  have  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  Trent  canal  system  (see  Great  Lakes) 
at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Quinte,  entering  through  the  Trent 
river.  At  Kingston  the  Rideau  canal,  extending  128  m.  to 
Ottawa,  enters  the  St  Lawrence  river  at  the  foot  of  the  lake. 

BiBLiocRAFHY. — BuUeiin  No.  17,  Survey  of  Northern  and  North- 
western Lakes,  U.S.  Lake  Survey  Office  (Detroit,  Mich.,  1907); 
Publication  No.  108  D.,  Sailing  Directions  for  Lake  Ontario,  Hydro- 

Jraphic  Office,  U.S.  Navy  Washington,  D.C.,  1002);  Si  Lawrence 
*ilot  (7th  ed.},  Hydrographic  Office,  Admiralty  (London,  1906). 

(W.  P.  A.) 

ONTENIENTE,  a  town  of  eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Valencia;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clariano  or  Onteniente, 
a  sub-tributary  of  the  Jiicar,  and  on  the  J&tiva-Villena  railway. 
Pop.  (1900)  11,430.  Chiteniente  has  a  parish  church  remarkable 
for  its  k>f ty  square  tower,  and  a  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Almodovar. 
There  is  a  large  modem  suburb  outside  the  old  town,  which  was 
formerly  a  walled  city;  some  vestiges  of  the  ramparts  still 
remain.  Linen  and  woollen  cloth,  paper,  brandy,  furniture  and 
earthenware  are  manufactured;  and  there  is  some  trade  in 
cereals,  vrine  and  oil. 

ONTOLOOY  (adapted  from  a  modem  Latin  form  orUologia 
used  by  Jean  le  Qerc  1692;  Gr.  &p,  &tos,  pres.  part,  of  dvai, 
to  be,  and  \iyot,  science),  the  name  given  to  that  branch  of 
philosophy  which  deals  specially  with  the  nature  of  being  (obala) 
i.e.  reaUty  in  the  abstract.  The  idea,  denoted  in  modem  philo- 
sophy by  the  term  "ontology"  in  contrast  to  the  broader 
V  metaphysics  "  and  the  correlative  "  epistemology,"  goes  back 
to  sudi  phrases  as  iyras  ftotz,  which  Plato  uses  to  describe  the 
absolute  reality  of  ideas;  Plato,  however,  uses  the  term  "dia- 
lectic "  for  this  particular  branch  of  metaphysics.  Aristotle, 
likewise,  holding  that  the  separate  sciences  have  each  their  own 
subject  matter,  postulates  a  prior  science  of  existence  in  general 
which  he  describes  as  "  first  philosophy."  So  far,  therefore,  the 
science  of  being  is  distinguished  not  from  that  oif  knowing  but 
from  that  of  the  special  forms  of  being:  as  to  the  posubihty  of 
objective  reality  there  is  no  question.  A  new  >  distinction  arises 
in  the  philosophy  of  Wolff  who  first  made  "  ontology  "  a  technical 
term.  Theoretical  philosophy  (metaphysics)  is  by  him  divided 
into  that  which  deals  with  being  in  general  whether  objective 
or  subjective,  as  contrasted  with  the  particular  entities,  the  soul, 
the  world  and  God.  The  former  is  ontology.  This  intermediate 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  science  of  being  gave  place  to  the 
modem  view  that  the  first  duty  of  the  philosopher  is  to  consider 
knowledge  itself  (see  Epistemology),  and  that  only  in  the  light 
of  conclusion  as  to  this  primary  problem  is  it  possible  to  consider 


the  nature  of  being.  The  evolution  of  metaphysics  has  thus 
relegated  ontology  to  a  secondary  place.  On  the  other  hand  it 
remains  tme  that  the  science  of  knowing  is  inseparable  from, 
and  in  a  sense  identical  with  that  of  being.  Epbtemological 
conclusions  cannot  be  expttsaed  ultimately  without  the  aid  of 
ontological  terms. 
For  the  wider  relations  of  ontology,  see  further  Philosophy. 

ONTX,  a  banded  chalcedony  or  striped  agate,  composed  of 
white  layers  altemating  with  others  of  black,  brown  or  red 
colour.  A  typical  onyx  consists  of  two  or  more  black  and  white 
strata,  whilst  the  term  sardonyx  is  applied  to  the  stone  if  it 
contains  red  or  brown  bands  (see  Sardokyx).  Probably  those 
varieties  which  show  red  and  white  zones  originally  suggested 
the  name  "  onyx,"  from  Gr.  &a;(  (a  finger  nail),  since  the  colours 
of  such  stones  may  be  not  unlike  those  of  the  naiL  The  onyx 
when  worked  by  the  lapidary  was  often  designated  by  the 
diminutive  Mxu»;  and  at  the  present  day  the  term  tticoto, 
a  corruption  of  the  Italian  diminutive  cnyeohf  is  applied  to  an 
onyx  which  presents  a  thin  layer  of  chalcedony  deriving  a  bluish 
tint  from  the  subjacent  black  ground.  The  Hebrew  sobam  is 
translated  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
"  onyx,"  but  the  revised  version  gives  in  some  of  the  passages 
an  alternative  marginal  reading  of  "  beryl."  The  position  of  the 
land  of  Havilah,  which  yielded  the  onyx-stone,  is  uncertain. 

India  has  for  ages  supplied  the  finest  onyxes^  and  hence 
jewellers  apply  the  expression  "  Oriental  onyx  "  to  any  stone 
remarkable  for  beauty  of  colour  and  regularity  of  stratification, 
quite  regardless  of  its  locality.  As  far  back  as  the  xst  century  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  Maris  Erythraei  mentions  the  onyx 
among  the  products  of  Plythanae,  a  locality  probably  ideiitified 
with  Paithan  on  the  Godavari;  and  he  further  states  that  the 
stones  were  taken  down  to  Barygaza,  the  modem  Broach,  where 
the  agate  trade  still  flourishes.  It  is  probable  that  the  early 
Greeks  and  Romans  derived  their  prized  agate-cups  from  this 
locality.  The  Indian  onyx  is  found,  with  agate  and  jasper- 
pebbles,  in  river  gravels  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
amygdaloidal  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Deccan.  A  great  deal  'of 
onyx  now  sold  is  obtained  from  South  American  agates,  cut  in 
Cfcrmany.  It  often  happens  that  the  lower  deposits  in  an  agate- 
nodule  are  in  horizontal  layers,  forming  onyx,  while  the  other 
deposits  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  curved  contours  of  the 
cavity.  The  onyxes  cut  from  agate-nodules  are  usually  stained 
artificially,  as  explained  under  Agate. 

The  onyx  is  largely  used  for  beads,  brooches,  pins,  ring-stones 
and  other  small  ornamental  objects,  while  the  larger  pieces  are 
occasionally  wrought  in  the  form  of  cups,  bowls,  vases,  &c. 
Onyx  is  the  favourite  stone  for  cameo  work,  advantage  being 
taken  of  the  differently-coloured  layers  to  produce  a  subject  in 
relief  on  a  background  of  another  colour.  For  fine  examples 
of  ancient  cameo-work  in  onyx  and  sardonyx  see  Geu. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  term  onyx,  or  onychite,  was 
formerly,  and  is  still  sometimes,  applied  to  certain  kinds  of 
banded  marble,  like  the  "  oriental  alabaster  "  (see  .\labastes). 
Such  substances  are  quite  distinct  from  the  hard  sih'ceous  on>-x, 
being  much  softer  and  less  precious:  they  are,  in  fact,  usuaUy 
deposits  of  caldum  carbonate  like  stalagmite  and  travertine. 
The  ornamental  stones  known  as  Mexican  on3rx,  or  Tecali  marble, 
and  Algerian  onyx  are  of  this  character;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
any  confusion  with  the  true  onyx  it  is  well  to  distinguish  all 
the  calcareous  "onyxes"  as  onyx-marble.  The  well-known 
"  Gibraltar  stone  "  is  an  onyx-marble,  with  brown  bands,  from 
caverns  in  the  limestone  of  Gibraltar..  The  Tecali  onyx,  some- 
times with  delicate  green  shades,  takes  its  name  from  the  district 
of  Tecali;  one  of  its  localities  being  La  Pedrara,  about  ax  m. 
from  the  city  of  Puebla. 

For  onyx-marbles  see  Dr  G.  P.  Merrill,  Rep.  U.^.  Nat.  Uus.  for 
1893  (1895).  P-  539.  (F-  W.  R-') 

OOLITE  (Gr.  ^,  egg,  \iBos,  stone),  in  geology,  a  term 
having  two  distinct  meanings.  In  petrology  iq.v.)  it  denotes  a 
type  of  rock  structure  characterized  by  the  presence  of  minute 
spherical  grains  resembling  the  roe  of  a  fish;  if  the  grains  become 
larger,  the  stmcture  is  said  to  be  pisolitic  (Gr.  irUros,  pea).     In 
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jtatigtai^kical  geology,  the  oolite  is  t  division  of  the  Jurassic 

system  (f  .v.) .    The  tenn  appears  to  have  been  first  aj^lied  in  this 

litter  sense  by  A.  J.  M.  Brochant  de  Villiers  in  1803,  and  through 

tk  labours  oi  W.  Smith,  W.  D.  Conybeare,  W.  Buckland  and 

otJbeis,  it  W9S  gradually  introduced  for  the  calcareous  rocks  of 

the  British  Jurassic  until  it  came  to  comprehend  the  whole 

system  above  the  Lias.    Custom  still  sanctions  its  use  in  England, 

bat  it  has  been  objected  that  the  Oolitic  Qurassic)  system 

contains  many  strata  that  are  not  oolitic;  and  since  oolitic 

structure  occurs  in  limestones  of  all  ages,  it  is  misleading  to 

employ  the  word  in  this  way. 

The  oolites  are  usually  divided  into:  the  Upper  or  Portland 
OsAiUt  comprising  the  Purbeck,  Portland  and  Kimeridge  stages; 
tite  Middle  or  Ch^ord  Oolite^  including  the  Corallian,  Oxfordian 
and  Rellaways  beds;  and  the  Lvwer  0olite3f  with  the  Combrash, 
Great  or  Bath  Oolite  (Bathonian),  Fullonian  and  the  Inferior 
Oolite  (Bajodan).  The  Great  Oolite  and  Inferior  Oolite  are 
treated  here. 

The  Inferior  Odiie,  called  by  WiUiam  Smith  the  "  Under 
Oolite"  from  its  occurrence  beneath  the  Great  or  "Upper 
Oolite  "  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  received  its  present  name 
&om  J.  Townsend  in  1813.  It  is  an  extremely  variable 
assemblage  of  strata.  In  the  Cotteswold  Hills  it  is  a  series  of 
icarine  depmits,  264  ft.  thick  near  Cheltenham,  but  within  25  m. 
the  strata  thin  out  to  30  ft.  at  Fawler  in  Oxfordshire.  A  typical 
section  N JE.  of  Dursley  contains  the  following  subdivisions; — 


White  Freestone       .    .5  ft. 
Clypeus  Grit  .     .   .  6-15  ft. 

Upper  Trironia  Grit  2-12  ft. , 
Gryphite  Grit  .    .    .  2-12  ft. 
LoverTrigonia  Grit  .2-12  ft. 


Upper  Freestone 
OoUte  Mari  .  . 
Lower  Freestone 

Pea  Grit  .  .  . 
Lower  Limestone 


.    6-20  ft. 

.  5-10  ft. 

45-130  ft. 

.  3-20  ft. 
10-25  ft. 


2U>ne  Fossils. 

Cosmoceras  Parkin- 
soni. 

Supkanoeeras 
UMmpknenanum. 


'Harbeeeras 
Murckisouae, 


S'Oj  Cepha]opodLime8tone2-7 (t.\Lioceras  o^inum. 
S  J  I  Cotteswold  Sands  zo-i20  it, )  Lytoceras  jwenu. 

The  basal  sandy  series,  which  is  closely  related  with  the 
muieriying  Lias,  is  usually  described  as  the  Midford  Sands 
(from  Midford,  near  Bath),  but  it  is  also  known  locally  as  the 
Bradford,  Yeovil  or  Cotteswold  Sands.  The  Pea  Grit  series 
contains  pisolitic  limestone  and  coarse,  iron-stained  oolite 
and  sandy  limestone.  The  freestones  are  compact  oolite  limc- 
fiMKS.  The  ragstones  are  fossilifcrous,  earthy  and  iron-stained 
ocfitic  limestones.  The  "grits"  are  really  coarse-grained 
EsMstones  or  caldferous  sandstones.  Between  Andoversford 
and  Bourton-in-tbe-Water  the  Inferior  Oolite  is  represented 
by  ragstones  (Ferruginous  beds,  (^ypeus  Grit,  Trigonia  bed, 
Kotgrove  Freestone,  Grjrphite  Grit)  and  freestones  (Upper 
Freestones  and  Harford  Sands,  Oolite  Marl,  Lower  Freestone). 
Near  Cfaip|Mng  Norton  in  Oxfordshire  the  "  Chipping  Norton 
Limestone  **  lies  at  the  top  of  a  very  variable  series  of  rocks. 
lo  Rutlandshire,  Northamptonshire  and  Lincolnshire  the  follow- 
ing be<^  in  descending  order,  belong  to  the  Inferior  Oolite: 
LuKolnsbire  limestone  (shelly,  coral-b^ring  and  oolitic),  Colly- 
veston  slate.  Lower  Estuarine  series  and  Northampton  Sands 
(hard  calcareous  sandstones,  blue  and  greenish  ironstones  and 
siody  limestones).  The  Collyweston  slates  are  arenaceous 
lunest<mes  which  have  been  used  for  roofing  slates  since  the 
tiiae  of  Henry  VII.;  Easton,  Dene  and  Kirkby  are  important 
localities.  The  fissility  of  the  rock  is  developed  by  exposure 
to  frost.  Similar  beds  are  the  Whittering  Pendle  and  White 
Peodle  or  Duston  slate. 

The  Inferior  Oolite  of  Yorkshire  differs  from  that  of  the 
Cotteswold  district;  in  place  of  the  marine  limestones  of  the 
latter  uea  there  is  a  thick  series  of  sands  and  sandstones  with 


shales  and  beds  of  coal;  these  deposits  are  mainly  estuarine  with 
occasional  marine  beds.  The  principal  subdivisions,  in  descend- 
ing order,  are:  the  Scarborough  or  Grey  Limestone  series, 
the  Middle  Estuarine  series  with  their  coal  seams;  the  Millepore 
series  and  Whitwell  or  Cave  Oolite;  the  Lower  Estuarine  series 
with  the  Eller  Beck  bed  and  Hydraulic  limestone;  the  Dogger 
and  Blea  Wyke  beds.  The  last-named  beds,  like  the  Midford 
Sands,  exhibit  a  passage  between  the  Inferior  OoUte  and  the  Lias. 
In  Skye  and  Raaaay  the  Inf;prior  Oolite  is  represented  by  sand- 
stones. 

The  fossils  of  the  Inferior  OoUte  are  abundant.  Over  200  species 
of  Ammonite  are  known;  gasteropods  are  numerotts:  Triioniat 
Lima,  Oslrea,  GerviUia,  Pecten^  are  common  pelecjrpids;  Terebrattda, 
Waldheimia  and  RkytukoneUa  are  the  prevailing  brachiopods. 
Corals  are  very  numerous  in  some  limestones  {^Isastrea,  MontvoauUia). 
Urchins  are  represented  by  Cidaris,  Acrosalenta,  NucUciites,  Pygastert 
Pseudodiadema,  Hemicidaris;  starifish  bv  Solaster,  Astropecten,  and 
Crinoids  by  PentacrinttSf  Aptocrinus.  Plant  remains,  cy^cads,  ferns, 
Ginkgo  and  coniferous  trees  are  found  most  abundantly  in  the 
Yorkshire  area. 

The  economic  products  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  include  many 
well-known  building  stones,  notably  those  of  Ham  Hill,  Doulting, 
Dundry,  Painswick,  Cheltenham,  Duston,  Wddon,  Ketton, 
Bamack,  Stamford,(^terton,  Clipsham,  Great  Ponton,  Ancaster, 
Aislaby  (Lower  Estuarine  series).  Several  of  the  stones  are 
used  for  road  metaL  Iron  ores  have  been  worked  in  the  Grey 
limestone,  the  Eller  Beck  bed,  the  Dogger  and  the  Northampton 
beds,  the  latter  being  the  most  important. 

The  Great  or  Bath  Oolite  is  typically  developed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bath,  and  except  in  a  modified  form  it  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  counties  of  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire,  Gloucestershire 
and  Oxfordshire.  It  does  not  reach  so  far  as  Yorkshire,  unless 
the  Upper  Estuarine  series  of  that  district  is  its  representative. 
The  principal  subdivisions  of  the  series  are: — 


Wiltshire,  Somersetshire, 
Gloucestershire,  Oxfordshire. 

Northamptonshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Bed- 
fordshire, Lincolnshire. 

• 

t 

False   -    bedded       Oolites- 
Kcmble     beds.       "  White 
Limestone, "   pale,    earthy 
Limestones,       occasionally 
oolitic,  and  Marls. 

Upper  Ragstones  of  Bath* 

False  -  bedded      Oolites  -  the 
principal    building    stones, 
*'  Bath  Freestone  " 

Fissile  calcareous  Sandstones; 
oolitic       Limestones     and 
Clays;  Lower  Ragstones  of 
Bath  and  Stonesheld  Slate. 

Thickness,  100-130  ft. 

Great  Oolite  Clay-Blis- 
worthClay. 

Great  Oolite  limestone 
(generally  non-oolitic). 

Upper  Estuarine  series 
Thickness,  20-100  ft. 

An  exact  correlation  of  the  Great  Oolite  strata  in  the  N.E.  area 
with  those  of  the  S.W.  is  not  possible  on  account  of  the  great 
variability  and  impersistence  of  the  beds.  Current  bedding 
is  very  prevalent,  and  minor  stratigraphical  breaks  are  common. 
The  absence  of  the  typical  Great  Oolite  from  the  N.E.  district 
is  probably  due  in  part  to  contemporaneous  erosion  with  overstep 
of  the  succeeding  formation,  and  in  part  to  local  changes  in  the 
sediment  in  the  shallow  waters  of  this  epoch.  This  may  also 
explain  the  rapid  thinning-out  of  the  Great  Oolite  south  of  Bath, 
where  its  place  may  be  taken,  to  some  extent,  by  the  Bradford 
Clay,  Forest  Marble  and  Fullonian. 

The  Great  Oolite  is  not  readily  divisible  into  palaeontological 
zones,  but  the  ammonite  Perisphtnctes  arhustigerus  may  be  taken 
as  the  characteristic  form  along  with  BeUmnites  bessin$u  and  Tere- 
bratula  maxiUata,  Corals  ilsastrata,  Tkamnastria)  and  Polyzoa 
(Stomatopora,  Diastopora)  are  abundant.  Hemicidaris,  Cidaris^ 
Acrosalenia,  Clypeus  and  other  urchins  are  common:  Pentacritius 
and  Aptocrinus  represent  the  Crinoids.  Terebratula,  Rkynchonella, 
Waldheimia^  Cranta  are  the  prevailing  brachiopods;  the  common 
pclecypods.  Pecten,  Oslrea,  Lima,  Trigonia,  Modiola;  Katica, 
Nerinea  and  other  gasteropods  are  found.  Perispkinctes  frandes, 
Macrocepkalifes  subcoutraclus,  Oppelia  discus  and  Nautilus  dupansus 
are  among  the  more  common  oephalopods.  The  renuins  of  fish 
{Mesodon,  Hybodus),  crocodiles  (r«t05attr«j),  dinosaurs  {Cetiosaums, 
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McgaloMurus),  pterosaurs  iRkampkocepkalus),  and  in  the  Stoncsfieki 
slate  the  jaws  of  marsupial  mammals  (Ampkitkerium,  AmphiUsUs, 
Phascototierium)   occur. 

The  building  stones  of  the  Great  Oolite  are  mainly  oolitic 
freestones,  viz.  the  varieties  of  "  Bath  stone  "  quarried  and  mined 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  (Corsham  Down,  Monks  Park, 
Coombe  Down,  Odd  Down,  Box  Ground,  &c.)  and  more  shelly 
limestones  like  the  Taynton  and  Milton  stone.  The  Stonesfield 
slate  has  been  largely  worked  near  Woodstock  in  Oxfordshire 
and  in  Gloucestershire  for  roofing,  &c.  The  "  slates  "  are  brown 
calcareous  sandstone,  grey  and  slightly  oolitic  calcareous  sand- 
stone, and  blue  and  grey  oolitic  limestone.  A  curious  modifica* 
tion  of  the  Great  Oolite — White  Limestone  division — is  character- 
ized by  irregular  ramifying  tubular  cavities,  usually  filled  with 
ochreous  material;  this  rock  occurs  in  blocks  and  layers,  and 
is  used  for  rockeries  tmder  the  name  of  "  Dagham  stone  "  from 
Dai^iam  Down  north  of  Cirencester.    (See  also  Jukassic.) 

a.A.H.) 

OOSTERZEE,  JAN  JACOB  VAN  (18x7-1883),  Dutch  divine, 
was  bom  at  Rotterdam  on  the  xst  of  April  1817.  After  acting 
as  pastor  at  Alkmaar  and  Rotterdam,  in  1863  he  was  made 
professor  of  biblical  and  practical  theology  at  the  university 
of  Utrecht.  Oosterzee  earned  a  reputation  as  a  preacher,  was 
editor  of  the  Theclog.  JahrbUcher  from  1845,  wrote  a  number 
of  noteworthy  books  on  religious  history,  and  published  poems 
in  Dutch  (i88a).    He  died  on  the  29th  of  July  1882. 

A  collected  edition  of  Oosterzee's  works  was  published  in  French. 
CEuores  computes^  in  three  volumes  (i 877-1 880}.  Hu  autobiography 
appeared  in  1882. 

OOTACAMUND.  or  Utakamand,  a  town  of  British  India, 
headquarters  of  the  Nilgiris  district  in  Madras,  approached 
by  a  rack  railway  from  the  Mettapolliem  station  on  the  Madras 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  18,596.  It  is  the  principal  sanatorium 
of  southern  India,  and  summer  headquarters  of  the  Madras 
government.  It  is  placed  on  a  plateau  about  7230  ft.  above 
the  sea,  with  a  fine  artificial  lake,  and  mountains  rising  above 
8000  ft.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  58"  F.,  with  a  minimum 
of  38**  in  January  and  a  maximum  of  76°  in  May;  average 
annual  rainfall,  49  in.  The  houses  are  scattered  on  the  hillsides 
amid  luxuriant  gardens,  and  there  arc  extensive  carriage  drives. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  plantations  of  coffee,  tea  and  cinchona. 
There  are  a  brewery  and  two  dairy  farms.  The  Lawrence 
asylum  for  the  children  of  European  soldiers  was  founded 
in  1858,  and  there  are  also  the  Breeks  memorial  and  Basel 
Mission  high  schools. 

See  Sir  P.  Price,  Ootacamund:  A  History  (Madras,  1908). 

OOZE  (O.  Eng.  vdse,  cognate  with  an  obsolete  wa»i«,  mud; 
cf.  O.  Nor.  vma,  muddy  pool),  the  slime  or  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  a  river,  stream,  especially  of  a  tidal  river  or  estuary,  and  so 
particularly  used  in  deep-sea  soundings  of  the  deposit  of  fine 
calcareous  mud,  in  which  remains  of  foraminifera  are  largely 
present.  The  word  "  ooze  "  is  also  used  as  a  technical  term 
in  tanning,  of  the  liquor  in  a  tan  vat  in  which  the  hides  are 
steeped,  made  of  a  solution  of  oak  bark  or  other  substances 
which  yield  tannin.  This  word  is  in  origin  different  from  "  ooze  " 
in  its  first  sense.  It  appears  in  O.  Eng.  as  vf6s»  and  meant  the 
juice  of  plants,  fruits,  &c. 

OPAH  {Lampris  luna),  a  pelaplc  fish,  the  affinities  of  which  are 
still  a  puzzle  to  ichthyologists.  The  body  is  compressed  and 
deep  (more  so  than  in  the  bream)  and  the  scales  are  minute. 
A  long  dorsal  fin,  high  and  pointed  anteriorly,  runs  along  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  back;  the  caudal  is  strong  and  deeply 
cleft.  The  ventral  fin  is  also  elongated,  and  all  the  fms  are 
destitute  of  spines.  The  pelvic  fins  are  abdominal  in  position, 
long  and  pointed  in  shape,  and  the  pdvic  bones  are  connected 
with  the  caracoids.  These  fins  contain  mmierous  (15-17)  rays, 
a  feature  in  which  the  fish  differs  from  the  Acanthopterygians. 

In  its  gorgeous  colours  the  opah  surpasses  even  the  dolphins, 
all  the  fins  being  of  a  bright  scarlet.  The  sides  are  bluish  green 
above,  violet  in  the  middle,  red  beneath,  variegated  with  oval 
spots  of  brilliant  silver.  It  is  only  occasionally  found  near  the 
shore;  its  real  home  is  the  Atlantic,  especially  near  Madeira 
and  the  Azores,  but  many  captures  are  recorded  from  Great 


Britain,  Ireland  and  Scandinavia;  it  strays  as  far  north  as 
Iceland  and  Newfoundland,  and  probably  southwards  to  the 
latitudes  of  the  coast  of  Guinea.  It  is  rare  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  name  opah,  which  is  now  generally  used,  is  derived  from 
the  statement  of  a  native  of  the  coast  of  Guineii  who  happened 
to  be  in  England  when  the  first  specimen  was  exhibited  (1750), 
and  who  thought  he  recognized  in  it  a  fish  well  known  by  that 
name  in  his  native  country.  From  its  habit  of  coming  to  the 
surface  in  calm  weather,  diowing  its  high  dorsal  fin  above  the 
water,  it  has  also  received  the  name  of  "sun-fish,"  which  it 
shares  with  Or/Aa^orucM  and  the  basking  shark.  It  grows  to  a 
length  of  4  to  s  ft.  and  a  weight  exceeding  100  tt>,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  on  account  of  the  excellent  flavour  of  its  flesh. 

OPAL,  an  amorphous  or  non-crystalline  mineral  consisting 
of  hydrated  silica,  occasionally  displaying  a  beautiful  play  of 
colour,  whence  its  value  as  a  gem-stone.  It  is  nam«l  from 
Lat.  opalus,  Gr.  ^dXXtoi',  with  which  may  be  compared  Sansk. 
upala,  a  precious  stone.  Opal  commonly  occurs  in  nodular  or 
stalactitic  masses,  in  the  cavities  of  volcanic  rocks,  having  been 
deposited  in  a  gelatinous  or  colloidal  condition.  It  is  inferior  to 
quartz  in  hardness  (H.  5-5  to  6-5)  and  in  density  (S.  G.  1*9  to 
2*3)1  whilst  it  differs  also  by  its  solubility  in  caustic  alkalis. 
The  proportion  of  water  in  opal  varies  usually  from  3  to  ia%, 
and  it  is  said  that  occasionally  no  water  can  be  detected, 
the  mineral  having  apparently  suffered  dehydzation.  Though 
normally  isotropic,  opal  is  frequently  doubly  refracting,  the 
anomaly  being  due  to  tension  set  up  during  consolidation. 
The  mineral  when  pure  is  transparent  and  colourless,  as  well 
seen  in  the  variety  which,  from  its  vitreous  appearance,  was 
called  by  A.  G.  Werner  kyalUe  (Gr.  taXoSj  glass),  or  popularly 
"  Milllcr's  glass,"  a  name  said  to  have  been  taken  from  its 
discoverer.  This  pellucid  opaline  silica  occurs  as  an  incrustation 
in  small  globules,  and  is  by  no  means  a  common  mineral,  being 
chiefly  found  at  certain  localities  in  Bohemia,  Mexico  and 
Colorado,  U.S.A.  (Cripple  Creek). 

The  beautiful  variety  known  as  "  noble  "  or  "  precious  opal  *' 
owes  its  value  to  the  brilliant  flashes  of  colour  which  it  displays 
by  reflected  light.  Hie  colours  are  not  due  to  the  presence  of 
any  material  pigment,  but  result  from  certain  structural  peculi- 
arities in  the  stone,  perhaps  from  microscopic  fissures  or  pores 
or  from  delicate  striae,  but  more  probably  from  very  thin 
lamellae  of  foreign  matter,  or  of  opaline  silica,  having  a  different 
index  of  refraction  from  that  of  the  matrix.  The  origin  of 
the  colours  in  opal  has  been  studied  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  Sir  W. 
Crookes,  Lord  Rayleigh  and  H.  Behrens.  In  the  variety  known 
to  jewellers  as  "harlequin  opal,"  the  rainbow-like  tints  are 
flashed  forth  from  small  angular  surfaces,  forming  a  kind  of 
polychromatic  mosaic,  whilst  in  other  varieties  the  colours  are 
disposed  in  broad  bands  or  irregular  patches  of  comparatively 
large  area.  By  moving  the  stone,  a  brilliant  succession  of 
fiery  flashes  may  sometimes  be  obtained.  The  opal  is  usually 
cut  with  a  convex  surface,  and,  being  a  soft  stone,  should  be 
protected  from  friction  likely  to  produce  abrasion;  nor  should 
it  be  exposed  to  sudden  alternations  of  temperature.  The  loss 
of  water,  sometimes  effected  by  heat,  greatly  impairs  the  colour, 
though  moderate  warmth  may  improve  it.  According  to  Pliny 
the  opal  ranked  next  in  value  to  the  emerald,  and  he  relates 
that  the  rich  Roman  senator  Nonius  was  exiled  by  Mark  Antony 
for  sake  of  his  magnificent  opal,  as  large  as  a  hazel  nut.  The 
opal,  on  account  of  its  unique  characters,  has  been  the  subject 
of  remarkable  superstition,  and  even  in  modem  times  has  often 
been  regarded  as  an  unlucky  stone,  but  in  recent  years  it  has 
regained  popular  favour  and  is  now  when  fine,  among  the  most 
highly  valued  gem-stones. 

Precious  opal  is  a  mineral  of  very  limited  distribution.  Though 
andent  writers  state  that  it  was  brought  from  India,  and  fine 
stones  are  still  called  in  trade  "  Oriental  opal,"  its  occurrence  is 
not  known  in  the  East.  The  finest  opals  seem  to  have  bcui 
always  obtained  from  Hungary,  where  the  mineral  occurs, 
associated  with  much  common  o|>al,  in  nests  in  an  altered 
andesitic  rock.  The  fine  opals  occur  only  at  the  Dubnyik  mine, 
near  the  village  of  V6r6sv&g&s  (Czerwenitza).    The  woiUngs 
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havr  been  carried  on  for  centuries  in  the  mountains  near  Eperjes, 

tad  some  remarkable  stones  from  this  locality  are  preserved 

in  tlie  Imperial  Natural  History  Museum  in  Vienna,  including  an 

vD£iit  specimen  weighing  about  3000  carats.    Predous  opal  is 

fbiutd  also  in  Honduras,  especially  in  trachyte  near  Gradas  & 

Dus;  and  in  Mexico,  where  it  odcurs  in  a  porphyritic  rock  at 

Esperanza  in  the  state  of  Qucretaro.    A  remarkable  kind  of 

opal,  of  yellow  or  hyacinth-red  colour,  occurs  in  trachytic 

porphyry  at  Zimapan  in  Hidalgo,  Mexico,  and  is  known  as 

"  fire-opid."    This  variety  b  not  only  cut  en  cabochon  but  is 

also  faceted.    Fire-opal  b  sometimes  called  "  girasoL"    Much 

precious  opal  is  worked  in  Australia.    In  Queensland  it  is  found 

lining  cracks  in  nodules  of  brown  ironstone  in  the  Desert  Sand- 

itooe,  a  rock  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age,  and  is  distributed  over 

a  vide  area  near  the  Barcop  river.    Bulla  Creek  is  a  well-known 

locality.    The  layer  of  opal,  when  too  thin  to  be  cut  with  a 

convex  surface,  is  used  for  inlaid  work  or  is  carved  into  cameos 

which  show  to  much  advantage  against  the  dark-brown  matrix. 

The  matrix  penetrated  by  veins  and  spots  of  opal,  and  perhaps 

hei^tened  in  colour  artificially,  has  been  called  "  black  opal  "; 

bat  true  black  <^al  occurs  in  New  South  Wales.    The  "  root  of 

q>al  *'  consists  of  the  mineral  disseminated  through  the  matrix. 

In  New  South  Wales  predous  opal  was  acddentally  discovered 

in  xSSq,  and  is  now  largely  worked  at  White  Cliflfs,  Yungnulgra 

ooonty,  where  it  is  found  in  nodules  and  seams  in  a  uliceous  rock 

of  the  Ui^>er  Cretaceous  series.    It  is  notable  that,  the  opal 

sometimes  rei^aces  shells  and  even  reptilian  bones,  whilst  curious 

pstodomorphs,  known  as  "  pineapple  opal,"  show  the  opal  in 

the  form  of  aggregated  crystals,  perhaps  of  gypsum,  gaylussite 

^  i^nberite. 

"  Common  opal "  is  the  name  generally  applied  to  the  varieties 

vbich  ezhilrit  na  beauty  of  colour,  and  may  be  neariy  opaque. 

It  is  frequently  found  in  the  vesicular  lavas  of  the  N.£.  of  Ireland, 

the  west  of  Scotland,  the  Faroe  Ides  and  Iceland.    When  of 

milky-white  cdour  it  is  known  as  "milk  opal";  when  of 

resnoos  and  waxy  appearance  as  "lesm  opal";  if  banded 

it  is  called  "  agate  opal ";  a  green  variety  is  termed  "  prase 

opal  ";  a  daric  red,  ferruginous  variety  "  jaspar  opal ";  whilst 

**  rose  opal "  is  a  beautiful  pink  mineral,  coloured  with  organic 

matter,  found  at  Quincy,  near  M6hun-sur-Ydvre,  in  France. 

A  lm>wn  or  grey  concretionary  opal  from  Tertiary  shales  at 

Menilmontant,  near  Paris,  is  known  as  menilite  or  "  liver  opal." 

A  dun  opaqtw  form  of  opal,  with  a  fracture  imperfectly  con- 

chotdal,  is  called  "semi-opal";  whilst  the  opal  which   not 

infrequently  forms  the  mineralizing  substance  of  fossil  wood 

passes  as  "  wood  opaL"    The  name  hydrophane  is  applied  to 

a  porous  opal,  perhaps  partially  dehydrated,  which  is  almost 

qtaqoe  when  dry  but  becomes  more  or  less  transparent  when 

immersed  in  water.    It  has  been  sometimes  sold  in  America  as 

"  raa^c  stone."    Cacholong  is  another  kind  of  porous  opal  with 

a  iiKtre  rather  like  that  of  mother-of-peari,  said  to  have  been 

lamed  from  the  Cach  river  in  Bokhara,  but  the  word  is  probably 

ctf  Tatar  origin. 

Qpafiae  silica  Is  frequently  deposited  from  hot  siliceous  springs, 
ttften  in  cauliflower-liloe  masses,  and  is  known  as  geyscrite.  This 
oocars  in  Iceland,  New  Zealand  and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Use  fiorite  from  the  hot  springs  of  Santa  Fiora,  in  Tuscany,  is  opaline 
filka,  with  a  rather  pearly  lustre.  A  variety  containing  an  excep- 
tioaaQy  small  proportion  of  water,  obtained  from  the  Yellowstone 
P«k«  was  named  pealite,  after  the  chemist  A.  C.  Peale.    The 


blioGoas  deposits  from  springs,  often  due  to  oreanic  agendes,  are 
kaawn  icenerally  as  "  siliceous  sinter  "  or,  if  very  loose  in  texture,  as 
"  siUceottS  tuff.  Opaline  silica  forms  the  material  of  many  oi^nic 
stnKturcs,  like  the  frustules  of  diatoms  and  the  tests  of  radiolanans, 
vbkh  may  accumulate  as  deposits  of  tripoli,  and  be  used  for  polishing 


OPAUHA  (so  named  by  J.  E.  PuriunjS  and  G.  Valentin), 
a  genus  of  Protozoa,  without  mouth  or  contractile  vacuole, 
CD?iEred  with  neariy  equal  flagelliform  dlia,  and  possessing 
Bumerotts  nudei,  all  similar.  It  has  been  referred  to  Aspirotricha 
by  Bfttsdili,  bat  by  M.  Kartog  {Cambridge  Natural  History,  vol.  ii., 
X906)  bas  been  tran^erred  to  the  Flagellates  iq.v.).  All  the 
axe  parasitic  in  cold-blooded  Vertebrates. 

tr  la  Archio.f.  ProUsUnkunde  (1903),  iii.  138. 


OPATA  ("  enemies,"  so  called  by  their  neighbooxB  the  Fimas)» 
a  tribe  of  Mexican  Indians  of  Piman  stock.  Their  country  is 
the  mountainous  district  of  north-eastern  Sonora  and  north- 
western  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  Though  usually  loyal  to  the 
Mexican  government,  they  rebelled  in  x8ao,  but  after  a  gallant 
effort  were  defeated.  They  number  now  about  5000,  and  still 
largdy  retain  thdr  andent  autonomy. 

OPERA  (Italian  for  "work"),  a  drama  set  to  music,  as 
distinguished  from  p\»y%  in  which,  music  is  merdy  inddental. 
Music  has  been  a  resource  of  the  drama  from  the  earliest  times,  * 
and  doubtless  the  results  of  researches  in  the  early  history  of 
this  connexion  have  been  made  very  interesting,  but  they  are 
hardly  rdevant  to  a  histoiy  of  opera  as  an  art-form.  If  language 
has  meaning,  an  art-form  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  under 
conditions  whero  the  only  real  connexions  between  its  alleged 
origin  and  its  modem  maturity  aro  such  universal  means  of 
expression  as  can  equally  well  connect  it  with  almost  every- 
thing else.  We  will  therefore  pass  over  the  orthodox  history 
of  opera  as  traceable  from  the  music  of  Greek  tragedy  to  that 
of  mirade-plays,  and  will  begin  with  its  real  beginning,  the  first 
dramas  that  were  set  to  music  in  order  to  be  produced  as  musical 
works  of  art,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  story,  given  by  Doni,  of 
the  meetings  hdd  byagroup  of  amateurs  at  the  hoxise  of  theBardi 
in  Florence  in  the  last  years  of  the  x6th  century,  with  the  object 
of  trying  experiments  in  emotional  musical  expression  by  the 
use  of  instruments  and  solo  voices.  Before  this  time  there  was 
no  real  opportunity  for  music-drama.  The  only  high  musical 
art  of  the  i6th  century  was  unaccompanied  choral  mtisic:  its 
expression  was  perfect  within  jts  limits,  and  its  limits  so  abso- 
lutdy  exduded  all  but  what  may  be  called  static  or  contemplative 
emotion  that  "dramatic  music"  was  as  inconcdvable  as 
"  dramatic  architecture."  But  the  literary  and  mu^cal  diUUanti 
who  met  at  the  house  of  the  Bardi  were  not  mature  musical 
artists;  they  therefore  had  no  scruples,  and  their  imaginations 
were  fired  by  the  dream  of  restoring  the  glories  of  Greek  tragedy, 
e^>ecially  on  the  side  of  its  musical  declamation.  The  first 
pioneer  in  the  new  "  monodic  "  movement  seems  to  have  been 
Vincenzo  Galild,  the  father  of  Galileo.  This  enthusiastic 
amateur  warbled  the  story  of  Ugolino  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  lute,  much  to  the  amusement  of  expert  musidans;  but  he 
gained  tlie  respect  and  sympathy  of  those  whose  culture  was 
literary  rather  than  musical.  His  efforts  must  have  been  not  unlike 
a  wild  caricature  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats's  method  of  redting  poetry 
to  the  psaltery.  The  first  public  production  in  the  new  style 
was  Jacopo  Peri's  Euridice  (x6oo),  which  was  followed  by  a  less 
successful  effort  of  Cacdni's  on  the  same  subject.  To  us  it  is 
astonishing  that  an  art  so  great  as  the  polyphony  of  the  i6th 
century  could  ever  have  become  foigotten  in  a  new  venture  so 
feeble  in  its  first  steps.  Sir  Hubert  Parry  has  happily  charac- 
terized the  general  effect  of  the  new  movement  on  contemporary 
imagination  as  something  like  that  of  laying  a  foundation- 
stone — the  suggestion  of  a  vista  of  possibUities  so  inspiriting 
as  to  exdude  all  sense  of  the  triviality  of  the  present  achievement. 
Meanwhile  those  composers  who  retained  the  mastery  of  poly- 
phonic music  tried  to  find  a  purely  vocal  and  polyphonic  solution 
of  the  problem  of  music-drama;  and  the  Amfipamasso  of  Orazio 
Vecchi  (written  in  1594,  the  year  of  Palestrina's  death,  and  pro- 
duced three  years  later)  is  not  alone,  though  it  is  by  far  the  most 
remarkable,  among  attempts  to  make  a  music-dnima  out  of  a 
series  of  madrigals.  From  the  woodcuts  which  adorn  the  first 
edition  of  the  Amfipamasso  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
actors  sang  one  voice  each,  while  the  rest  of  the  harmony  was 
supplied  by  singers  behind  the  stage ';  and  this  may  have  been 
the  case  with  other  works  of  this  kind.  But  the  words  of  Vecchi's 
introductory  chorus  contradict  this  idea,  for  they  tell  the  audience 
that  "  the  theatre  of  this  drama  is  the  world  "  and  that  the 
spectators  must  "  hear  instead  of  seeing." 

*  The  first  .story  in  Berlioz's  Soirhs  d'orchestre  is  about  a  young 
t6th-century  genius  who  revolts  from  this  practice  and  becomes  a 
pioneer  of  monody.  The  picture  is  brilliant,  though  the  young  gcnijs 
evidently  learnt  all  his  music  in  Paris  somewhere  about  18.30. 
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With  the  decadence  of  the  madrigal,  Mbnteverde  brought  a 
real  musical  power  to  bear  on  the  new  style.  His  results  are 
now  intelligible  only  to  historians,  and  they  seem  to  us  artistically 
nugatory;  but  in  their  day  they  were  so  impressive  as  to  render  the 
further  continuance  of  16th-century  choral  art  impossible.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  x  7th  century  no  young  musician  of  lively  artistic 
receptivity  could  fail  to  be  profoundly  stirred  by  Monteverde's 
Orfeo  (1602),  Arianna  (x6o8)  and  //  Combaliimenio  di  Tancredi  e 
Clorinda  (1624),  works  in  which  the  resources  of  instruments 
*  were  developed  with  the  same  archaic  boldness,  the  same  grasp 
of  immediate  emotional  effect  and  the  same  lack  of  artistic 
organization  as  the  harmonic  resources.  The  spark  of  Monte- 
verde's genius  produced  in  musical  history  a  result  more  like 
an  explosion  than  an  enlightenment;  and  the  emotional  rhetoric 
of  his  art  was  so  uncontroUable,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much 
more  impressive  in  suggestion  than  in  realization,  that  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  the  next  definite  step  in  the  history  of  opera 
took  the  direction  of  mere  musical  form,  and  was  not  only  un- 
dramatic  but  anti-dramatic. 

I  The  system  of  free  musical  declamation  known  as  reciloHve  is 
said  to  have  been  used  by  Emilio  del  Cavalieri  as  early  as  1588, 
and  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  almost  the  only  means  of 
vocal  expression  conceivable  by  the  pioneers  of  opera.  Fbrfiial 
melody,  such  as  that  of  popular  songs,  was  as  much  beneath 
their  dignity  as  it  had  been  beneath  that  of  th6  high  art  from 
which  they  revolted;  but,  ia  the  absence  of  any  harmonic 
system  but  that  of  the  church  modes,  which  was  manifestly 
incapable  of  assimilating  the  new  "  unprepared  discords,"  and 
in  the  utter  chaos  of  early  experiments  in  instrumentation, 
formal  melody  proved  a  godsend  as  the  novelty  of  recitative  faded. 
Tunes  were  soon  legalized  at  moments  of  dramatic  repose  when 
it  was  possible  for  the  actors  to  indulge  in  either  a  dance  or  a 
display  of  vocalization;  it  was  in  the  tunes  that  the  strong 
harmonic  system  of  modem  tonality  took  shape;  and  by  the 
early  days  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  before  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  the  art  of  tune-making  had  perennially  blossomed 
into  the  musically  safe  and  effective  form  of  the  aria  (q.v.). 
From  this  time  until  the  death  of  Handel  the  history  of  opera 
is  simply  the  history  of  the  aria;  except  in  so  far  as  in  France, 
under  Lully,  it  is  also  the  history  of  ballet-music,  the  other  main 
theatrical  occasion  for  the  art  of  tune-making.  With  opera 
before  Gluck  there  is  little  interest  in  tracing  schools  and  develop- 
ments,  for  the  musical  art  had  as  mechanical  a  connexion  with 
drama  as  it  had  with  the  art  of  scene-painting,  and  neither  it 
nor  the  drama  which  was  attached  to  it  showed  any  real  develop- 
ment at  all,  though  the  librettist  Metastasio  presented  as  imposing 
a  figure  in  18th-century  Italian  literature  as  Handel  presented  in 
Italian  opera.  Before  this  period  of  stagnation  we  find  an  almost 
solitary  and  provincial  outburst  of  life  in  the  wonderful  patch- 
work of  Purcell's  art  (1658-1695).  Whether  he  is  producing 
genuine  opera  (as  in  the  unique  case  of  Dido  and  Aeneas)  or 
merely  incidental  music  to  plays  (as  in  the  so-called  opera  King 
Arthur),  his  deeply  inspired  essays  in  dramatic  music  are  no  less 
interesting  in  their  historic  isolation  from  everything  except  the 
influence  of  Lully  than  they  are  admirable  as  evidences  of  a 
genius  which,  with  the  opportunities  of  50  years  later  or  150 
years  earlier,  might  assuredly  have  proved  one  of  the  greatest 
in  all  music.  Another  sign  of  life  has  been  appreciated  by 
recent  research  in  the  interesting  farcical  operas  (mostly  Nea- 
politan) of  certain  early  18th-century  Italian  composers  (see 
Leo,  Pesgolese,  Logboscino),  which  have  some  bearing  on 
the  antecedents  of  Mozart. 

The  real  reason  for  the  stagnation  of  high  opera  before  Gluck 
is  (as  explained  in  the  articles  Music  and  Sonata  Forms)  that 
the  forms  of  music  known  before  1750  could  not  express  dramatic 
change  without  losing  artistic  organization.  The  "spirit  of 
the  age  "  can  have  had  little  to  do  with  the  difficulty,  or  why 
should  Shakespeare  not  have  had  a  contemporary  operatic 
brother-artist  during  the  "  Golden  Age "  of  music?  The 
opportunity  for  reform  came  with  the  rise  of  the  sonata  style. 
It  was  fortunate  for  Gluck  that  the  music  of  his  time  was  too 
vigorously  organized  to  be  upset  by  new  discoveries.    Gluck  was 


a  much  greater  artist  than  Monteverde,  but  he  too  was  not  over- 
loaded with  academic  taastery;  indeed,  though  historians  have 
denied  it,  Monteverde  was  by  far  the  better  contrapunt&t,  and 
seems  rather  to  have  renounced  his  musical  powers  than  to  have 
struggled  for  need  of  them.     But   instead  of  memories  of  a 
Golden  Age,  Gluck  had  behind  him  150  years  of  harmonic  and 
orchestral  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.    He  also  had  almost  as 
clear  a  sense  of  symphonic  form  as  could  find  scope  in  opera  at 
all;  and  his  melodic  power  was  generally  of  the  highest  order. 
It  is  often  said  that  his  work  was  too  far  in  advance  of  his  time 
to  establish  his  intended  reform;  and,  if  this  means  that  un- 
dramatic  Italian  operas  continued  to  outnumber  those  dramatic 
masterpieces  which  no  smaller  man  could  achieve,  the  statement 
is  as  true  as  it  is  of  every  great  artist.    If,  however,  it  is  taken 
to  mean  that  because  Mozart's  triumphs  do  not  lie  in  serious  opera 
he  owes  nothing  to  Gluck,  then  the  statement  is  misleading 
(see  Gluck).  The  influence  of  Gluck  on  Mozart  was  profound, 
not  only  where  it  is  relevant  to  the  particular  type  of  libretto, 
as  in  IdomeneOf  but  also  on  the  broad  dramatic  basis  which 
includes  Greek  tragedy  and  the  18th-century  comedy  of  manners. 
Mozart,  whose  first  impulse  was  always  to  make  his  music  coherent 
in  itself,  for  some  time  continued  to  cultivate  side  by  side  with  his 
growing  polyphony  and  freedom  of  movement  certain  Italian 
formalities  which,  though  musically  effective  and  flattering  to 
singers,  were  dramatically  vidous.     But  these  features,  though 
they  qx)il  IdomeneOj  correspond  to  much  that  in  Gluck's  operas 
shows  mere  helplessness;  and  in  comic  opera  they  may  even 
become  dramatically  appropriate.    Thus  in  Cost  fan  luite  the 
florid  arias  in  which  the  two  heroines  protest  their  fidelity  arc 
the  arias  of  ladies  who  do  protest  too  much;  and  in  Die  Zauber- 
fidte  the  extravagant  vocal  firewY)rks  of  the  Queen  of  Night  are 
the  displa>^  of  one  who,  in  the  words  of  the  high  priest  Sarastro, 
"  hopes  to  cajole  the  people  with  illusions  and  superstition.*' 
In  the  article  Mozakt  we  have  discussed  other  evidences  of  his 
stagecraft  and  insight  into  character,  talents  for  which  his  comic 
subjects  gave  him  far  more  scope  than  those  of  rlassiral  tragedy 
had  given  to  Gluck.   Mozart  alwa>^  extracts  the  utmost  musical 
effect  from  every  situation  in  his  absurd  and  often  tiresome 
libretti  (especially  in  vocal  ensemble)  ^  while  his  musical  effects 
are  always  such  as  give  dramatic  life  to  what  in  other  hands  are 
conventional  musiod  forms.    These  merits  would  never  have 
been  gainsaid  but  for  the  violence  of  Wagner's  earlier  partisans 
in  their  revolt  from  the  uncritical  classicism  of  his  denser  and 
noisier  opponents.    Wagner  himself  stands  as  far  aloof  from 
Wagnerian  Philistinism  as  from  uncritical  classicism.    He  was 
a  fierce  critic  of  social  conditions  and  by  no  means  incapable 
of  hasty  iconoclastic  judgments;  but  he  would  have  treated 
with  scant  respect  the  criticism  that  censures  Mozart  for  super- 
ficiality in  rejecting  the  radically  unmusical  element  of  mordant 
social  satire  which  distinguishes  the  Figaro  of  Beaumarchais 
from  the  most  perfect  opera  in  all  classical  music 

It  cannot  be  said  that  in  any  high  artistic  sense  Italian  comic 
opera  has  developed  continuously  since  Mozart.  The  vocal 
athleticism  of  singers;  the  acceptance  and  great  development  by 
Mozart,  of  what  we  may  call  symphonic  (as  distinguished  from 
Handclian)  forms  of  aria  and  ensemNe;  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  orchestra;  these  processes  gave  the  Italian  composers  of 
Mozart's  and  later  times  prosaically  golden  opportunities  for 
lifting  spectators  and  singers  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  flattered 
vanity,  while  the  music,  in  itself  no  less  than  in  its  relation  to  the 
drama,  was  steadily  degraded.  The  decline  begins  with  Mozart's 
contemporary  and  survivor,  D.  Cimarosa,  whose  ideas  are  genuine 
and,  in  the  main,  refined,  but  who  lacks  power  and  resource. 
His  style  was  by  no  means  debased,  but  it  was  just  so  slight  that 
contemporaries  found  it  fairly  easy.  His  most  famous  work, 
//  Mairimonio  SegreiOf  is  an  opera  huffa  which  is  still  occasiooally 
revived,  and  it  is  very  like  the  sort  of  thing  that  people  who 
despise  Mozart  imagine  Figaro  to  be.  Unless  it  is  approached 
with  sympathy,  its  effect  After  Figaro  is  hardly  more  exhilarating 
than  that  of  the  once  pilloried  spurious  "  Second  Part  "  to  the 
Pickwick  Papers.  But  this  is  harsh  judgment;  for  it  proves  to 
be  a  good  semi-classic  as  soon  as  we  take  it  on  its  own  merits. 
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It'abxwarc  musical,  if  less  vivBdous,  than  Rossini's  Barbiere; 

aod  tbt  decUzie  of  Italian  opera  is  more  significantly  foreshadowed 

13  Ciaarosa's  other  cAef-d'enaref  the  remarkable  opera  i«rta, 

Gi  Orad  ed  i  Cwiam.   Here  the  arias  and  ensembles  are  serious 

ait,  ahoir'ng  a  pale  reflection  of  Mozart,  and  not  wholly  without 

ilozart's  spirit;  the  choruses,  notably  the  first  of  all,  have  fine 

awmtnts;  and  the  treatment  of  conflicting  emotions  at  one 

crisis,  where  nailitary  music  is  heard  behind  the  scenes,  b  masteriy. 

Lastly,  the  abrupt  conclusion  at  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe 

B  good  and  was  novel  at  the  time,  though  it  foreshadows  that 

sacrifice  of  true  dramatic  and  musical  breadth  to  the  desire  for  an 

"effective  curtain,"  and  that  mortal  fear  of  anti-climax  which  in 

dasical  French  opera  rendered  a  great  musical  finale  almost 

impossible.    But  the  interesting  and  dramatic  features  In  Gli 

Oraai  are  unfortunately  less  significant  historically  than  the 

vulgarity  of  its  overture,  and  the  impossibility,  after  the  beautiful 

opening  chorus,  of  tracing  any  unmistakably  tragic  style  in  the 

whole  work  except  by  the  n^ative  sign  of  didlness. 

Before  Cimarosa's  overwhelming  successor  Rossini  had  retired 
from  his  indolent  career,  these  tendencies  had  already  reduced 
both  composers  and  ^)ectators  to  a  supreme  indifference  to  the 
mood  of  the  libretto,  an  indifference  far  more  fatal  than  mere 
inattention  to  the  plot.  Nobody  cares  to  follow  the  plot  of 
Mozart's  Figaro;  but  then  no  spectator  of  Beaumarchais's 
liariage  de  Figaro  is  prevented  by  the  intricacy  of  its  plot  from 
enjoying  it  as  a  play.  In  both  cases  we  are  interested  in  the 
diaiacter-dxawing  and  in  each  situation  as  it  arises;  and  we  do 
iH>  justice  to  Moxart's  music  when  we  forget  this  interest,  even 
in  cases  where  the  libretto  has  none  of  the  literary  merit  that 
sirvivcs  in  the  transformation  of  Beaumarchais's  comedy  into  an 
Italian  libretto.  But  with  the  Rossinian  decline  all  charitable 
scruples  oi  critidsm  are  mi^laced,  for  Italian  opera  once  more 
became  as  purely  a  pantomimic  concert  as  in  the  Handelian 
I^riod;  and  we  must  not  ignore  the  difference  that  it  was  now  a 
concert  of  very  vulgar  music,  the  vileness  of  which  was  only 
aggravated  by  the  growing  range  and  interest  of  dramatic 
sobjects.  The  best  that  can  be  said  in  defence  of  it  was  that 
the  vulgarity  was  not  pretentious  and  unhealthy,  like  Meyerbeer's ; 
iodecd,  if  the  famous  "Mad  Scene"  in  Donizetti's  Lucia  di 
Lammtrmoor  had  only  been  meant  to  be  funny  it  would  not 
have  been  vulgar  at  aQ.  Occasionally  the  drama  pierced  through 
the  empty  breeziness  of  the  music;  and  so  the  spirit  of  Shake- 
speare, even  when  smothered  in  an  Italian  libretto  unsuccessfully 
set  to  music  by  Rossini,  proved  so  powerful  that  one  spectator 
of  Roadni's  Oldlo  is  recorded  to  have  started  out  of  his  seat 
ai  the  catastrophe,  exclaiming  ''Good  Heavens!  the  tenor  is 
BDrdcring  the  sopranol"  And  in  times  of  political  unrest 
VDon  than  one  opera  became  as  dangerous  as  an  over-censored 
theatre  could  make  it.  An  historical  case  in  point  is  brilliantly 
dncribcd  in  George  Meredith's  ViUoria.  But  what  has  this 
to  do  with  the  progress  of  music?  The  history  of  Italian  opera 
(roffl  after  its  oilmination  in  Mozart  to  its  subsidence  on  the 
btg  dram  amd  cymbals  of  the  Rossinians  is  the  history  of  a 
protected  industcy.  Verdi's  art,  both  in  its  burly  youth  and  in 
its  shrewd  old  age,  is  far  more  the  crown  of  his  native  genius 
tian  of  bis  native  traditions;  and,  though  opinions  differ  as 
to  the  spontaneity  and  depth  of  the  change,  the  paradox  is  tnie 
ibat  the  Wagnerization  of  Verdi  was  the  musical  emancipation 
of  Italy. 

After  Mozart  the  next  step  in  the  development  of  true  operatic 
an  was  neither  Italian  nor  German,  but  French.  The  French 
sense  of  dramatic  fitness  had  a  wonderfully  stimulating  effect 
cpon  every  foreign  composer  who  came  to  France.  Rossini 
himself,  in  CuUlaume  Tdl,  was  electrified  into  a  dramatic  and 
crchestral  life  of  an  incomparably  higher  order  than  the  rollicking 
raitle  of  serious  and  comic  Italian  opera  in  its  decline.  He  was 
B  the  prime  of  life  when  he  wrote  it,  but  it  exhausted  him  and 
vas  practicany  his  last  important  work,  though  he  lived  to  a 
cheerful  <4d  age.  The  defects  of  its  libretto  were  grave,  but  he 
sade  unprecedented  efforts  to  remedy  them,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded, at  the  cost  of  an  entire  act.  The  experience  was  very 
Bgnificant;  for,  from  the  time  of  Gluck  onwards,  while  it 


cannot  be  denied  that  native  and  naturalized  French  operatic 
art  has  suffered  from  many  forms  of  musical  and  dramatic 
debasement,  we  may  safely  say  that  no  opera  has  met  with 
success  in  France  that  is  without  theatrical  merit.  And  the 
French  contribution  to  musical  history  between  Gluck  and 
Rossini  h  of  great  nobility.  If  Cherubmi  and  Mihul  had  had 
Gluck's  melodic  power,  the  classics  of  French  opera  would  have 
been  the  greatest  achievements  in  semi-tragic  music-drama 
before  Wagner.  As  it  is,  their  austerity  is  not  that  of  the  highest 
classics.  It  is  negative,  and  tends  to  exclude  outward  attractive- 
ness rather  because  it  cannot  achieve  it  than  because  it  contains 
all  things  in  due  proportion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Cherubini  had 
a  real  influence  on  Beethoven;  not  to  mention  that  the  libretti 
of  Fi4dio  and  Les  Deux  joumies  were  originally  by  the  same 
author,  though  Fiddio  underwent  great  changes  in  translation 
and  revision.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  French  opera  might 
have  done  for  music  through  Beethoven  if  Fiddio  had  not 
remained  his  solitary  (because  very  neariy  unsuccessful)  operatic 
montuient;  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  effect  on  Weber, 
whose  two  greatest  works,  Der  FreisckfUt  and  Euryantke,  are 
two  giant  strides  from  Cherubini  to  Wagner.  Euryantke  is  in 
respect  of  LeU-nuaif  (see  below)  almost  more  Wagnerian  than 
Lohengrin,  Wagner's  fourth  published  opera.  It  l^eA  to  make 
an  epoch  in  histoiy  because  of  its  dreary  libretto,  to  which, 
however,  the  highly  dramatic  libretto  of  Lohengrin  owes  a 
surprising  number  of  points. 

The  libretti  of  classical  opera  set  too  low  a. literary  standard 
to  induce  critics  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  their  aesthetic 
bearings;  and  perhaps  the  great  schohur  Otto  Jahn  is  the  only 
writer  who  has  applied  a  first-rate  literary  analysis  to  the  subject 
(see  his  Life  oj  Mozart);  a  subject  which,  though  of  great 
importance  to  music,  has,  like  the  music  itself,  been  generally 
thrust  into  the  background  by  the  countless  externals  that  give 
theatrical  works  and  institutions  a  national  or  political  import- 
ance independent  of  artistic  merit  and  historical  development. 
Much  that  finds  prominent  place  in  the  orthodox  history  of 
opera  is  really  outside  the  scope  of  musical  and  dramatic  discus- 
sion; and  it  may  therefore  be  safely  left  to  be  discovered  under 
non-musical  headings  elsewhere  in  this  Encyclopaedia.  Even 
when  what  passes  for  operatic  history  has  a  more  real  connexion 
with  the  art  than  the  history  of  locomotion  has  with  physical 
science,  the  importance  of  the  connexion  is  often  overrated. 
For  example,  much  has  been  said  as  to  the  progress  in  German 
opera  from  the  choice  of  remote  subjects  like  Mozart's  Die 
EnifUkrung  aus  dem  Serail  to  the  choice  of  a  subject  so  thorou^Iy 
German  as  Der  FreisckiUs:  but  this  is  only  part  of  the  generid 
progress  made,  chiefly  in  France,  towards  the  choice  of  romantic 
instead  of  dassical  subjects.  Whatever  the  intrinsic  interest 
of  musical  ethnology,  and  whatever  light  it  may  throw  upon  the 
reasons  why  an  art  will  develop  and  decline  sooner  in  one  country 
than  in  another,  racial  character  will  not  suffice  to  produce  an 
art  for  which  no  technique  as  yet  exists.  Nor  will  it  suffice  in 
any  country  to  check  the  development  or  destroy  the  value  of  an 
art  of  which  the  principles  were  developed  elsewhere.  No 
music  of  Mozart's  time  could  have  handled  Weber's  romantic 
subjects,  and  all  the  Teutonism  in  history  could  not  have  pre- 
vented Mozart  from  adopting  and  developing  those  Italian 
methods  that  gave  him  scope.  Again,  in  the  time  of  Lully, 
who  was  the  contemporary  of  Moli^re,  the  French  genius  of 
stagecraft  was  devoted  to  reducing  opera  to  an  effective  series 
of  ballets;  yet  so  little  did  this  hamper  composers  of  real 
dramatic  power  that  (^uinault's  libretto  to  Ltilly's  very  successful 
Armide  served  Gluck  unaltered  for  one  of  his  greatest  works 
90  years  later.  If  Lully  owes  so  little  to  Cambert  as  to  be  rightly 
entitled  the  founder  of  French  opera,  if  Gluck  is  a  greater 
reformer  than  his  predecessor  Rameau.  if  Cherubini  is  a  more 
powerful  artist  than  M^hul,  and  if,  lastly,  Meyerbeer  developed 
the  vices  of  the  French  histrionic  machinery  with  a  plausibility 
which  has  never  been  surpassed,  then  we  must  reconcile  our 
racial  theories  with  the  historic  process  by  which  the  French 
Grand  Optra,  one  of  the  most  pronounced  national  types  in  all 
mtislc.  was  founded  by  an  Italian  Jew,  reformed  by  an  Austrian, 
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dawiciisftd  by  another  Italian,  and  debased  by  a  Gennan  Jew. 
Thlft  only  Chances  the  significance  of  that  French  dramatic 
sense  which  stimulated  foreign  composers  and  widened  their 
choice  of  subjects,  as  it  also  preserved  all  except  the  Itah'an 
forms  of  opera  from  falling  into  that  elsewhere  prevalent  early 
xgth-century  operatic  style  in  which  there  was  no  means  of 
guessing  by  the  music  whether  any  situation  was  tragic  or  comic. 
From  the  time  of  Meyerbeer  onwards,  trivial  and  vulgar  open 
has  been  as  common  in  France  as  elsewhere;  but  there  is  a  world 
of  difference  between,  for  example  a  garish  tune  naively  intended 
for  a  funeral  march,  and  a  similar  tune  used  in  a  serious  situation 
with  a  dramatic  sense  of  its  association  with  other  incidents  in 
the  open,  and  of  its  contrast  with  the  sympathies  of  spectator? 
and  actors  The  first  case  is  as  typical  of  igth-century  musical 
Italy  as  the  second  case  is  of  musical  France,  and  all  that  has 
come  under  French  influence. 

As  Wagner  slowly  and  painfully  attained  his  maturity  he 
learned  to  abhor  the  influence  of  Meyerbeer,  and  indeed  it 
accounts  for  much  of  the  inequality  of  his  earlier  work.  But 
it  can  hardly  have  failed  to  stimulate  his  sense  of  effect;  and 
without  the  help  of  Meyerbeer's  outwardly  successful  novelties 
it  is  doubtful  whether  even  Wagner's  determination  could 
have  faced  the  task  of  his  early  work,  a  task  so  negative  and 
destructive  in  its  first  stages.  We  have  elsewhere  (see  Music, 
Sonata  Forms  ad  finem^  and  Symphonic  Poem)  described  how 
if  music  of  any  kind,  instrumental  or  dramatic,  was  to  advance 
beyond  the  range  of  the  riasftical  S3rmphony,  there  was  need 
to  devise  a  kind  of  musical  motion  and  proportion  as  different 
from  that  of  the  sonata  or  sjrmphony  as  the  sonata  style  is 
different  from  that  of  the  suite.  All  the  vexed  questions  of  the 
function  of  vocal  ensemble,  of  the  structure  of  the  libretto,  and 
of  instrumentation,  are  but  aspects  and  results  of  this  change 
in  what  is  as  much  a  primary  category  of  music  as  extension 
is  a  primary  category  of  matter.  Wagnerian  open,  a  genention 
after  Wagner's  death,  was  still  an  unique  phenomenon,  the 
ntional  influence  of  which  was  not  yet  sifted  from  the  con> 
oomitant  confusions  of  thou^t  prevalent  among  many  composers 
of  symphony,  ontorio,  and  other  forms  of  which  Wagner's 
principles  can  be  relevant  only  with  incalculable  modifications. 
With  Wagner  the  history  of  classical  open  ends  and  a  new 
history  begins,  for  in  Wagner's  hands  open  first  became  a  single 
art-form,  a  true  and  indivisible  music-drama,  instead  of  a  kind 
of  dnmatic  casket  for  a  collection  of  objels  d'art  more  or  less 
aptly  ananged  in  theatrical  tableaux. 

Forms  and  Terminohgy  of  Opera* 

The  history  of  pre-Wagnerian  open  is  not,  like  that  of  the 
sonata  forms,  a  history  in  which  the  technical  terminology  has 
a  clear  relationship  to  the  aesthetic  development.  In  order  to 
understand  the  progress  of  classical  open  we  must  understand 
the  whole  progress  of  Hassiral  music;  and  this  not  merely  for 
the  general  reason  that  the  development  of  an  art-form  is 
insepanble  from  the  development  of  the  whole  art,  but  because 
in  the  case  of  open  only  the  most  external  terminology  and  the 
most  unreal  and  incoherent  history  of  fashions  and  factions 
remain  for  considention  after  the  general  development  of 
musical  art  has  been  discussed.  For  completeness,  however,  the 
terminology  must  be  included;  and  a  commentary  on  it  will 
complete  our  sketch  in  better  historical  perspective  than  any 
attempt  to  amplify  details  on  the  lines  of  a  continuous  history. 

X.  Secco-recUative  is  the  delivery  of  ordinary  operatic  dialogue 
in  prosaic  recitative-formulas,  accompanied  by  nothing  but  a 
harpsichord  or  pianoforte.  In  comic  operas  it  was  not  so  bad 
a  method  as  some  critics  imagine;  for  the  conductor  (who  sat 
at  the  harpsichord  or  pianoforte)  would,  if  he  had  the  wits 
.expected  of  him  by  the  composer,  extemporize  his  accompani- 
ments in  an  unobtrusively  amusing  manner,  while  the  actors 
delivered  their  recitative  npidly  in  a  conversational  style  known 
as  parlanU.  In  serious  operas,  however,  the  conductor  dare 
not  be  fri\'olous;  and  accordingly  secco-redtative  outside 
comic  open  is  the  dreariest  of  makeshifts,  and  is  not  tolented 
by  Cluck  in  his  mature  works.    He  accompanies  his  recitatives 


with  the  string  band,  introducing  other  instnimenti  freely  as 
the  situation  suggests. 

a.  Accompanied  recUaiive  was  used  in  all  kinds  of  open,  as 
introductory  to  important  arias  and  other  movements,  and  also 
in  the  course  of  finales.  Magnificent  examples  abound  in 
IdomeneOf  Figaro  and  Don  Giovanni;  and  one  of  the  longest 
recitatives  before  Wagner  is  that  near  the  beginning  of  the 
finale  of  the  first  act  of  Die  Zauberfldte.  Beethoven's  two 
examples  in  Fidelia  are  short  but  of  overwhelming  pathos. 

3.  Melodrama  is  the  use  of  an  orchestral  accompaniment  to 
spoken  dialogue  (see  Benda).  It  is  wonderfully  promising  in 
theory,  but  genenlly  disappointing  in  effect,  unless  the  actora 
are  successfully  trained  to  speak  without  being  dragged  by  the 
music  into  an  out-of-tune  sing-song.  Qassical  examples  are 
generally  short  and  cautious,  but  very  impressive;  there  is  one 
in  Fidelia  in  which  the  orchestra  quotes  two  points  from  earlier 
movements  in  a  thoroughly  Wagnerian  way  (see  Leitmotif 
below).  But  the  device  is  more  prominent  in  incidental  music 
to  pla3r8,  as  in  Beethoven's  music  for  Goethe's  £;fiMmA.  Mendels- 
sohn's music  for  A  Midsummer  NigkCs  Dream  contains  the  most 
brilliant  and  resourceful  examples  yet  achieved  in  this  art; 
but  they  are  beyond  the  musicd  capacity  of  the  EngUsh  stage, 
which,  however,  has  practised  the  worst  forms  of  the  method 
until  it  has  become  a  disease,  many  modem  performances  of 
Shakespeare  attaining  an  almost  opentic  continuity  of  bad 
music. 

4.  Opera  huffa  is  classical  Italian  comic  open  with  secco- 
recitative.  Its  central  classics  are,  of  course,  Figaro  and  Dom 
Giovannif  while  Cimarosa's  Mcirimonio  Segreto  and  Rossini's 
Barhiere  are  the  most  important  steps  from  the  culmination 
to  the  fall 

5.  Opera  seria  is  classical  Italian  open  with  secco-redtatlve; 
almost  always  (like  the  Handelian  open  from  which  it  is  derived) 
on  a  Greek  or  Roman  subject,  and,  at  whatever  cost  to  dcamatic 
or  historic  propriety,  with  a  happy  ending.  Gluck  purposely 
avoids  the  term  in  his  mature  works.  The  only  great  classic 
in  opera  seria  is  Mozart's  Idomeneo,  and  even  that  is  dnmatically 
too  unequal  to  be  more  than  occasionally  revived,  though  it 
contains  much  of  Mozart's  finest  music. 

6.  The  Singspiel  is  German  open  with  spoken  dialogue.  In 
early  stages  it  advanced  from  the  farcical  to  the  comic.  With 
Beethoven  it  came  under  French  influence  and  adopted 
"thrilling"  stories  with  happy  endings;  and  from  this  stage 
it  passed  to  specifically  "  Romantic  "  subjects.  Its  greatest 
classics  are  Mozart's  EntfUhrung  and  ZauberfllUe,  Beethoven's 
Fiddio,  and  Weber's  FreischUtz. 

7.  Opira  comique  is  the  Singspiel  of  Fnnce,  being  French  opera 
with  spoken  dialogue.  It  did  not  originate  in  farce  but  in 
the  refusal  of  the  Acadtmie  de  Musique  to  allow  rival  companies 
to  infringe  its  monopoly  of  Grand  Opira;  and  it  is  so  far  from 
being  essentially  comic  that  one  of  its  most  famous  classics, 
Mihul's  Joseph f  is  on  a  Biblical  subject;  while  its  highest 
achievement,  Cherubini's  Les  Deux  journies^  is  on  a  story  almost 
as  serious  as  that  of  Fidelia,  All  Cherubini's  mature  operas 
(except  the  ballet  Anacrion^  which  is  uninterrupted  music 
from  beginning  to  end)  are  opiras  comiques  in  the  sense  of  having 
spoken  dialogue;  though.  Medie,  being,  perhaps,  the  first 
genuine  tragedy  in  the  history  of  music-drama,*  is  simply 
called  "  opi(ra "  on  the  title-page.  In  the  smaller  French 
works,  especially  those  in  one  act,  there  is  so  much  spoken 
dialogue  that  they  are  almost  like  plays  with  incidental  music 
But  they  never  sink  to  the  condition  of  the  so-called  operas  of 
the  English  composers  since  Handd.  When  Weber  accepted 
the  commission  to  write  Oberpn  for  the  English  stage  in  1825,  he 
found  that  he  was  compelled  to  set  the  musical  numbers  one  by 
one  as  they  were  sent  to  him,  without  the  slightest  information 
as  to  the  plot,  the  situation,  or  even  the  order  of  the  pieces! 
And,  to  crown  his  disgust,  he  found  that  this  really  did  not 
matter. 

>  Even  Gluck  never  contemplated  any  alternative  to  the  absurd 
happy  ending  of  Orfeo;  and  all  his  other  operatic  Mibjects  include  A 
deiu  ex  macSina, 
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&  Crmi  0pira  n  French  open  in  which  evety  word  is  sung, 

lad  feaerally  all  recitative  acoompanied  by  the  orchestra. 

It  or^matfd  in  the  AcadimUde  Musique^  which,  from  its  founda> 

tioB  in  i66q  to  the  proclamation  of  the  libaU  des  tk^Ures  in 

X791,  chimed  the  monopoly  of  operas  on  the  lines  laid  down 

by  LuOy,  Rameau  and  Gludc.  Rossini's  CuiUaume  Tell,  Spontini's 

Ketfoia  and  the  works  of  Meyerbeer  crown  this  theoretically 

profflising  art-form  with  what  Sir  Hubert  Parry  has  Justly 

a  severely  called  a  crown  of  no  very  precious  metaL    Weber's 

EMrjan$ke,  Spohr's  Jessonda,  and  others  of  his  operas,  are  German 

parallel  developments;  and  Wagner's  first  published  work, 

JUaai,  h  like  an  attempt  to  beat  Meyerbeer  on  his  own  ground. 

9.   Oplra  beuffe  is  not  an  equivalent  of  opera' buffa,  but  is 

Fresch  li^t  opera  with  a  prominent  strain  of  persiflage.    Its 

diief  representative  is  Offenbach.    It  seems  to  be  as  native  to 

France  as  the  anstere  opSra  cowuque  which  it  eclipsed.    Sullivan 

aaimflated  its  adroit  oichestration  as  Gilbert  purified  its  literary 

vit,  and  the  result  became  a  peculiariy  Englbh  possession. 

19.  The  finale  is  that  part  of  a  cla^stral  open  where,  some 
way  before  the  end  of  an  act,  the  music  gathers  itself  together  and 
flows  in  an  unbroken  chain  of  concerted  movements.  The 
"  invention  "  has  been  ascribed  to  (his  or  that  composer  before 
Mozart,  and  it  certainly  must  have  taken  some  time  in  the 
groving;  but  Mozart  is  the  first  classic  whose  finales  are  famous. 
The  finales  to  the  second  act  of  Figaro,  the  first  act  of  Don 
GimtMHi  and  the  second  of  the  Zauberfidte  remained  unequalled 
fa  scale  and  in  dramatic  and  symphonic  continuity,  until  Wagner, 
ts  it  were,  extended  the  finale  backwards  until  it  met  the  itUro- 
daciion  (see  below)  so  that  the  whole  act  became  musically  con- 
tinuous. This  step  was  foreshadowed  by  Weber,  in  whose 
EMryoHtke  the  numbering  of  the  later  noovements  of  each  act  is 
quite  axbiinry.  Greilt  finales  are  less  frequent  in  Singspiel  than 
in  9ferah»ffa,  They  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  opera  stria, 
diraax  at  the  end  of  an  act  being  there  (even  in  Gluck)  attained 
ooJy  by  a  collection  of  ballet  movements,  whereas  the  essence 
of  Mozart's  finale  is  its  capacity  to  deal  with  rod  turning-points 
(tf  the  action.  A  few  finales  of  the  first  and  second  acts  of 
epbas  comiquet  (which  are  almost  always  in  three  acts)  are  on 
the  great  rlawiral  lines,  e.g.  that  to  the  first  act  of  Les  Deux 
fctmSes;  but  a  French  finale  to  a  last  act  is,  except  in  Cherubini's 
works,  hanUy  ever  more  than  a  short  chorus,  often  so  per- 
fanctofy  that,  for  instance,  when  M6hul's  Joseph  was  first 
produced  by  Weber  at  Dresden  in  1817,  a  three-movement  fiinale 
by  FiSazl  of  Munich  was  added;  and  Weber  publicly  explained 
the  difference  between  French  and  Ckrman  notions  of  finality, 
m  exoKe  for  a  course  so  repugnant  to  his  principles  in  the 
performance  of  other  works. 

11.  The  imlroducUtm  is  sometimes  merely  an  instrumental 
entr'acte  in  rlaswral  open;  but  it  is  more  especially  an  extension 
of  continuous  dramatic  music  at  the  beginning  of  an  act,  like 
the  extension  of  the  finale  backwards  towards  the  middle  of  the 
act^  but  much  smaller.  Beethoven,  in  his  last  version  of  Piddio, 
oed  the  term  for  the  perfectly  normal  duet  that  begins  the  first 
act,  and  for  the  instrumental  entr'acte  which  leads  to  the  rise  of 
tltt  curtain  on  Florestan's  great  scene  in  the  second  act.  The 
dasrcal  instances  of  the  special  meaning  of  "  introduction  "  are 
the  first  number  in  Don  Giovanm  and,  more  typically,  that  in  the 
ZaubtrjliU. 

12.  Lat-nu^,  or  the  association  of  musical  themes  with 
dtaasatic  Ideas  and  persons,  is  not  only  a  natural  means  of 
jnt^ress  in  muMC  dnma,  but  is  an  absolute  musical  necessity  as 
aom  as  the  lines  dividing  an  open  into  sepante  formal  pieces 
ere  broken  down,  unless  the  music  is  to  become  exclusively 
**  atmospheric  "  and  inarticulate.  Without  recurrence  of  themes 
a  hrge  piece  of  music  could  no  more  show  cohereqt  development 
thaa  a  drama  in  which  the  cfaancters  were  never  twice  addressed 
by  the  same  name  nor  twice  allowed  to  appear  in  the  same  guise. 
Now  the  riassinti  opentic  forms,  being  mainly  limited  by  the 
aoaata  style,  were  not  such  as  could,  when  once  worked  out  in 
appcopriate  designs  of  aria  and  ensemble,  be  worked  out  again 
ia  lecognizaUe  transfbrmatidns  without  poverty  and  monotony 
of  effect.    And  hence  a  ^stem  of  Leit-motif  was  not  appropriate 


to  that  ingenious  compromise  whldi  classical  open  made 
between  music  that  completed  from  12  to  30  independent 
designs  and  the  drama  that  meanwhile  compIet«i  one. 
But  when  the  music  became  as  continuous  as  the  drama 
the  case  was  different.  There  are  plenty  of  classical  instances  of 
a  theme  superficially  marking  some  cardinal  incident  or  personal 
characteristic,  without  affecting  the  independence  of  the  musical 
forms;  the  commonest  case  being,  of  course,  the  allusion  some- 
where in  the  overture  to  salient  points  in  the  body  of  the  open; 
as,  for  instance,  the  allusion  to  the  words  "  cosifan  ttMi  "  in  the 
overture  to  Mozart's  open  of  that  name,  and  the  Masonic  three- 
fold chord  in  that  to  the  Zauberfidte.  Weber's  overtures  are 
sonata-form  fantasias  on  themes  to  come:  and  in  later  and 
lighter  operas  such  allusiveness,  being  childishly  easy,  is  a 
meaningless  matter  of  raurse.  Within  the  open  itself,  songs, 
such  as  would  be  sung  in  an  ordinary  non-musical  jday,  will 
probably  recur,  as  in  Les  Deux  joumies;  and  so  will  all  phrases 
that  have  the  character  of  a  call  or  a  signal,  a  remarkable  and 
pathetic  instance  of  which  may  be  found  in  M6hul's  UUidore  et 
Fkrosine,  where  the  orchestn  makes  a  true  Lett-motif  of  the 
music  of  the  heroine's  name.  But  it  is  a  long  way  from  thb  to  the 
system  already  dearly  marked  by  Weber  in  Der  FreisekUts  and 
devdoped  in  Euryantk*  to  an  extent  which  Wagner  did  not 
surpass  in  any  earlier  work  than  Tristan,  though  in  respect  of  the 
oblitention  of  sections  his  earliest  works  are  in  advance  of  Weber. 
Yet  not  only  are  there  some  thirteen  recurrent  musical  inddents 
in  the  FreisckiUs  and  over  twenty  in  Euryanthe,  but  in  the  latter 
the  serpentine  theme  assodatrd  with  the  treadierous  E^antine 
actually  stands  the  Wagnerian  test  of  being  recognizable  when 
.  its  character  is  transformed.  This  can  hardly  be  claimed  even  for 
the  organization  of  themes  in  Lohengrin. 

Mature  Wagnerian  Leit-motif  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
crude  system  of  musical  labels  to  which  some  of  Wagner's 
disdples  have  reduced  it,  and  Wagner  himself  had  no  patience 
with  the  catalogue  methods  of  modem  opentic  analysis.  The 
Leit-motif  system  of  Tristan,  the  Meister singer,  iht  Ring  and 
Parsifal  is  a  profoundly  natural  and  subtle  cross-current  of  musical 
thought,  often  sharply  contrasted  with  the  externals  of  a 
dramatic  situation,  since  it  is  free  to  reflect  not  only  Ihese 
externals,  not  only  the  things  which  the  audience  know  and  the 
persons  of  the  drama  do  not  know,  not  only  those  workings  of 
the  dramatic  character's  mind  which  he  is  trying  to  conceal  from 
the  other  characten,  but  even  those  whidi  he  conceals  from 
himself.  There  was  nothing  new  in  any  one  of  these  possibilities 
taken  singly  (see,  for  example,  Gluck 's  ironic  treatment  of  "  le 
calme  rentre  dans  men  aeur  "),  but  polyphonic  Leit-motif  made 
them  all  possible  simultaneously.  Wagner's  mind  was  not  con- 
centnted  on  the  merdy  literary  and  theatrical  aspects  of  music- 
drama;  he  fought  his  way  to  the  topmost  heights  of  the  peculiar 
musical  mastery  necessary  to  his  ideals;  and  so  he  realized  that 
prindple  in  which  iK>ne  byt  the  very  greatest  musicians  find 
freedom;  the  prindple  that,  however  constantly  necessary  and 
powerful  homophonic  music  may  be  in  passages  of  artifidal 
simplidty,  all  harmonic  music  is  by  nature  and  origin  polyphonic; 
and  that  in  polyphony  lies  the  normal  and  natural  means  of 
expressing  a  dramatic  blending  of  emotions. 

Wagnerian  Leit-motif  has  proved  nther  a  giant's  robe  for  later 
composers ;  and  the  most  successful  of  recent  opens  have,  while  aim- 
ing less  at  the  sublime,  cultivated  Wagner's  musical  and  dramatic 
continuity  more  than  his  prindples  of  musical  texture.  Certainly 
Wagnerian  continuity  is  a  permanent  posttilate  in  modem  open; 
but  it  shows  itself  to  be  a  thing  attainable  quite  independently 
of  any  purdy  musical  style  or  merit,  so  long  as  the  dramatic 
movement  of  the  play  is  good.  This  condition  was  always 
necessary,  even  where  open  was  most  symphonic.  Mozart  was 
incessantly  disputing  with  his  librettists;  and  all  his  critidsros 
and  changes,  though  apparently  of  purely  musical  purport,  had  a 
brilliant  effect  on  the  movement  of  the  play.  In  one  despente 
case,  where  the  librettist  was  obstinate,  Mozart  abandoned  a 
woric  {VOca  del  Cairo)  to  the  first  act  of  which  he  had  already 
sketched  a  great  finale  embodying  a  grandiose  fardcal  figure  that 
promised  to  be  tmique  in  dassical  opera. 
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Mosart's  lesaoB  of  dramatic  movement  has  been  better  learnt 
than  anything  peculiar  to  either  music  or  literature;  for,  while 
his  libretti  show  how  little  that  quality  has  to  do  with  poetic 
merit,  the  whole  history  of  Italian  opera  from  Rossini  to  Masragni 
shows  how  little  it  has  to  do  with  good  music.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  musical  coherence  of  the  individual  riawcsl  forms  used  in 
opera  has  caused  many  critics  to  miss  the  real  dramatic  ground 
of  some  of  the  most  impwtant  operatic  conventions.  The  chief 
instance  of  this  is  the  repetition  <k  words  in  arias  and  at  dimaaces, 
a  convention  which  we  are  over-ready  to  explain  as  a  device  which 
prolongs  situations  and  delays  action  for  the  sake  of  musical 
design.  But  in  the  best  classical  examples  the  case  is  almost  the 
reverse,  for  the  aria  does  not,  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  re^esetU 
a  few  words  repeated  so  as  to  serve  for  a  long  piece  of  music 
Without  the  music  the  drama  would  have  required  a  long  speech 
in  its  place;  but  the  classiral  composer  cannot  fit  intelligible 
music  to  a  long  string  of  different  sentences,  and  so  the  librettist 
reduces  the  speech,  to  mere  headlines  and  the  composer  supplies 
the  eloquence.  Herein  lies  the  meaning  of  Mozart's  r^id  progress 
from  vocal  concertos  like  ** Fuor  id  mar"  in  liomateo  and 
"  Mortem  aUer  Arten  "  m  Die  EfU/Uknimg  to  genuine  musical 
speeches  like  "  Non  ^4^  andrai  "  in  Figaro,  in  which  the  obvious 
capacity  to  deal  with  a  greater  number  of  words  b  far  less 
important  than  the  naturalness  and  freedom  with  which  the 
pace  of  the  declamation  is  vaxiedr-«  freedom  nnsuipssvd  even 
in  the  Eiektra  of  Richard  Strauss. 

With  Wagnerian  polyphony  and  continuity  music  became 
capable  <rf  treating  words  as  they  occur  in  ordinary  speech,  and 
repetitions  have  accordingly  become  out  of  place  except  where 
they  would  be  natural  without  music.  But  it  is  not  here  that  the 
real  gain  in  freedom  of  movement  lies.  That  gain  has  been  won, 
not  by  Wagner's  negative  reforms  alone,  but  by  his  combination 
of  negative  reform  with  new  depths  of  musical  thought;  and 
modem  opera  is  not  more  exempt  than  classiral  opera  from  the 
dangers  of  artistic  methods  that  have  become  facile  and  secure. 
If  the  libretto  has  the  right  dramatic  movement,  the  modem 
composer  need  have  no  care  beyond  what  is  wanted  to  avoid 
interference  with  that  movement.  So  long  as  the  mu^c  arouses 
no  obviously  incompatible  emotion  and  hss  no  breach  of  con- 
tinuity, it  may  find  perfect  safety  in  being  meaningless. 
The  necessary  stagecraft  is  indeed  not  common,  but  neither 
is  it  musical.  Critics  and  public  will  cheerfidly  agree  in 
ascribing  to  the  composer  all  the  qualities- of  the  dramatist; 
and  three  allusions  in  the  music  of  one  scene  to  that  of  another 
will  suffice  to  pass  for  a  marvellous  development  of  Wagnerian 
Leit-motif, 

Modem  opera  of  genuine  artistic  itfgnificance  ranges  from  the 
light  song-play  type  admirably  represented  by  Biset's  Carmen 
to  the  exclusively  "  atmospheric  "  impresuonism  of  Debussy's 
PtUeas  et  MAisande.  Both  these  extremes  are  equally  natural  in 
effect,  though  diametrically  opposite  in  method;  for  both  types 
eliminate  everything  that  would  be  inadmissible  in  ordinary 
drama.  If  we  examine  the  libretto  of  Carmen  as  an  ordinary  play 
we  shall  find  it  to  consist  mainly  of  actual  songs  and  dances,  so 
that  more  than  half  of  the  music  would  be  necessary  even  if  it 
were  not  an  opera  at  alL  Debuny's  opera  differs  from  Maeter- 
linck's play  only  in  a  few  omissions  such  as  would  probably 
be  made -in  ordinary  non-musical  performances.  His  musical 
method  combines  perfect  Wagnerian  o>ntinuity  with  so  entire 
an  absence  of  Leit-motif  that  there  are  hardly  three  musical 
phrases  in  the  whole  opera  that  could  be  recognized  if  they 
recurred  in  fresh  contexts.  The  highest  conceivable  development 
of  W&gnerian  continuity  has  been  attained  by  Strauss  in  Salome 
and  Eiektra;  these  operas  being  actually  more  perfect  in  dra- 
matic movement  than  the  ori^nal  plays  of  Wilde  and  Hof- 
mannsthaL  But  their  use  of  Leit-motif,  though  obvious  and 
impressive,  is  far  less  developed  than  in  Wagner;  and  the  poly- 
phony, as  distinguished  from  the  brilliant  instrumental  technique, 
is,  like  that  technique,  devoted  mainly  to  realistic  and  physically 
exciting  effects  that  crown  the  impression  in  much  the  same  way 
as  skilful  lighting  of  the  stage.  Certainly  Strauss  does  not  in 
his  whole  time-limit  of  an  hour  and  three-quarters  use  as  many 


definite  themes  (even  in  the  shortest  of  figures)  as  Wagner  uses 
in  ten  minutes. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  further  development  of 
Wagnerian  q^era,  in  the  sense  of  addition  to  Wagner's  resource* 
in  muucal  architecture,  is  possible.  The  uncompromising  realism 
of  Straius  does  not  at  first  sight  seem  encouraging  in  this  direc- 
tion; yet  his  treatment  of  Elektra's  first  invocation  of  Agamem- 
non produces  a  powerful  effect  of  musical  form,  dimly  perceived, 
but  on  a  larger  scale  than  even  the  huge  sequences  of  Wagner. 
In  any  case,  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  in  a  period  of  musical 
transition  is  that  the  leading  revolutionaries  should  make  a  mark 
in  opoa.  Musical  revolutions  are  too  easy  to  mean  much  by 
themselves;  there  is  no  purely  musical  means  of  testing  the 
sanity  of  the  revolutionaries  or  of  the  critics.  But  the  stage, 
while  boundlessly  tolerant  of  bad  music,  will  stand  no  nonsense 
in  dramatic  movemenL  (The  case  of  Handelian  opera  is  no  excep- 
tion, for  in  it  the  stage  was  a  mere  topographical  term.)  In  every 
period  of  musical  fermentation  the  art  of  opera  has  instantly 
sifted  the  men  of  real  ideas  from  the  aesthetes  and  doctrinaires; 
Monteverde  from  the  prince  of  Venosa,  Cluck  from  Gooec,  and 
Wagner  from  LiszL  As  the  ferment  subsides,  opera  tends  to  a 
comidaoent  decadence;  but  it  will  always-  revive  to  put  to  the 
first  and  most  crucial  test  eveiy  revolutionary  principle  that 
enters  into  music  to  destroy  and  expand. 

.See  also  Aria:  Ovbrtubb;  .Chbkubinz:  Cluck;   Mozart; 
Vbrdi;  Wagner;  Wbbbr.  (D.  F.  T.) 

OPHICLBIDB  (Fr.  ophideide,  hasse  d'karmonie;  Ger.  Ophik- 
Uid;  Ital.  oficleide),  a  brass  wind  instrament  having  a  cup-shaped 
mouthpiece  and  keys,  in  fact  a  bass  keyed-bu|^.  1^  name 
(from  Or.  ^^,  serpent,  and  xXcZ&t,  keys),  applied  to  it  by 
Halary,  the  patentee  of  the  instrument,  is  hardly  a  happy  one, 
for  there  is  nothing  of  the  serpent  about  the  ophidcide,  which 
has  the  bore  of  the  bugle  and  also  owes  the  chromatic  arrange- 
ment of  the  keys  to  a  principle  evolved  by  Halliday  for  the  bugle, 
to  be  explained  later  on. 

The  ophiddde  is  almost  perfect  theoretically,  for  it  combines 
the  natural  harmonic  scale  of  the  brass  wind  instruments  having 
cup-shaped  mouthpieces,  such  as  the  trumpet,  with  a  system 
of  keys,  twelve  in  number,  one  for  each  chromatic  semitone  of 
the  scale;  it  is  capable  of  absolutely  accurate  intonation.  It 
consists  of  a  wooden,  or  oftener  brass,  tube  with  a  conical  bore 
having  the  same  proportions  as  that  of  the  bugle  but  not  wide 
enou^  in  proportion  to  its  length  to  make  the  ftmdamcntal  or 
first  note  of  the  harmonic  series  of  much  practical  use.  The 
tube,  theoretically  ^  8  ft.  long,  is  doubled  upon  itself  once,  ter- 
minating at  the  narrow  end  in  a  tight  coil,  from  which  protrudes 
the  straight  piece  known  as  the  crook,  which  bears  the  cup- 
shaped  mouthpiece;  the  wide  end  of  the  tube  terminates  in  a 
funnel-shaped  bell  pointing  upwards. 

The  production  of  sound  is  effected  in  the  ophideide  as  in  other 

instruments  with  cup- or  funnel-shaped  mouthpieces  (see  Horn). 

The  lips  stretched  across  the  mouthpiece  act  as  vibrating  reeds 

or  as  the  vocal  chords  in  the  larynx.    The  breath  of  the  performer, 

compressed  by  being  forced  through  the  narrow  opening  between 

the  Ups,  sets  the  latter  in  vibration.     The  stream  of  air,  instead 

of  proceeding  into  the  cup  in  an  even  flow — ^in  which  case  there 

would  be  no  sound — is  converted  into  a  series  of  pulsations  by 

the  trembling  of  the  lips.    On  being  thrown  into  communication 

with  the  main  stationary  column  of  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup, 

the  pulsating  stream  generates  "  sound  waves,"  each  consisting 

of  a  half  wave  of  expansion  and  of  a  half  wave  of  compression. 

On  the  frequency  per  second  of  the  sound  waves  as  they  strike 

the  drum  of  the  ear  depends  the  pitch  of  the  note,  the  acuteneas 

of  the  sound  varying  in  direct  proportion  to  the  frequency.    To 

ensure  a  higher  frequency  in  the  sound  waves,  their  length  must 

be  decreased.    Two  things  are  necessary  to  bring  this  about 

without  shortening  the  length  of  the  tube:  (i)  the  opening 

between  the  lips,  fixed  at  eadi  end  by  contact  with  the  edges  of 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  difference  between  theory  and  practice 
in  the  length  of  the  tubes  of  wind  instruments,  see  Victor  Mahillon. 
"  Le  cor  (Les  instruments  de  musique  an  musSe  du  eomsenaioire 
royal  de  musique  df  BruxeUes,  pt.  iL  BrusMb  and  London,  1907), 
pp.  37.39. 
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cbe  BOBthpiece,  most  be  made  nanower  by  greater  tension; 
(3)  the  brauh  must  be  sent  through  the  reduceid  aperture  in  a 
■MR  cooprcMed  form  and  with  greater  force,  so  that  the  exciting 
cBRcot  of  air  becomes  more  incisive.  An  exact  proportion, 
not  jet  scientifically  determined,  evidently  exists  between  the 
amount  of  pressure  and  the  degree  of  tensbn,  which  is  uncon- 
adoudy  regulated  by  the  performer,  excess  of  pressure  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tension  of  the  lips  producing  a  crescendo  by  causing 
ampiitoite  d  vibration  Instead  of  increased  wpted. 

When  the  fundamental  note  of  a  pipe  is  produced,  the  tension 
of  the  lips  and  pressure  of  breath  proportionally  combined  are 
at  their  minimum  for  that  Instrument,  If  both  be  doubled, 
a  node  is  formed  half  way  up  the  pipe,  and  the  column  of  air 
BO  louger  vibrates  as  a  whole,  but  as  two  separate  parts,  each 
ialf  the  kngth  of  the  tube,  and  the  frequency  of  the  sound 
vaves  Is  doubled  in  consequence.  The  practiod  result  is  the 
prodnctioo  of  the  second  harmonic  of  the  series  an  octave  above 
the  f undamentaL  The  formation  of  three  nodes  and  therefore 
of  three  sepaimte  sound  waves  produces  a  note  a  twelfth  above 
the  fondataiental,  known  as  the  third  humonic,  and  so  on  in 
mathfmstical  ratio.  This  harmonic  series  forms  the  natural 
aak  of  the  instrument,  and  Is  for  the  ophidelde  the  following: 


& 
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la  some  cases  the  fundamental  is  dlflkult  to  obtain,  and  the 
barmonks  above  the  eighth  are  not  used. 

The  ophideide  has  in  addition  to  its  natural  scale  deven  or 
tvdvc  lateral  holes  covered  by  keys,  each  of  which,  when  succes- 
svely  opened,  raises  the  pitch  of  the  harmonic  series  a  semitone, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  an  open  key,  which  on  being 
cIoi«i  fewers  the  .pitch  a  semitone.  There  were  ophlclddes 
m  C  and  in  BK  the  former  being  the  more  common;  contrabass 
cphiriridfs  were  also  occasionally  made  In  F  and  Eb.  The 
keys  of  the  (qihicleide,  being  placed  in  the  lowest  register,  were 
btended  to  bind  together  by  chromatic  degrees  the  first  and 

The  compass  Is  a  little  over  three  octaves, 


fnun 


^m 


with  chromatic  semitones  throughout. 


The  unsatisfactory  timbre  of  the  ophlddde  led  to  Its  being 

npecsokd  by  the  baas  tuba;  but  it  seems  a  pity  that  an 

aatmment  -so  powerful,  so  easy  to  learn  and  understand,  and 

capable  of  sodi  accurate  intonation,  should  have  to  be  discarded. 

The  lower  register  Is  rough,  but  so  powerful  that  it  can  easily 

RstsiB  aboivc  it  masses  of  brass  harmonics;  the  medium  Is 

onxse  in  teoe,  and  the  upper  wild  and  unmusical. 

,  Akhoo^  a  bMS  fc^ed^bogfe,  the  ophideide  owes  aoroething  of 
its.crigia  to  the  apphcatioa  of  ke|«  to  the  serpent  (9.V.),  a  wind 
Jiwrninicpt,  the  invention  of  which  is  generally  attributed  to  Edme 
GmDannie,  canon  of  Auxerre,  about  1590.  The  Kipent  remained 
a  its  primitive  form  for  neariy  two  centuries,  and  tMn  only  it  was 
attenpted  to  inprawe  it  by  adding  keys.  It  was  a  musician  named 
Rinbo.*  bdoogittg  to  the  ocdiestra  of  the  church  of  St  Pierre  at 
U&t,  vho.  about  1780.  first  thought  of  giving  it  the  •!»(«  ^f  a 
baaoon.  The  merit  01  this  innovation  was  rapidly  recognized  in 
Fjgtand  and  Germany.  Still,  to  follow  Gerber,'  one  Frichot,  who 
«as  establisbed  in  London,  publiabed  In  1800  a  description  of  an 
intniiDent.  entirdy  of  brass,  manufactured  by  J.  Astor,  which  he 
daimed  as  his  invention,  calling  it  the  baashom.  but  which  was  no 
other  in  prindpte  than  the  new  serpent  of  R^bo.  It  only  made 
its  way  to  Fraooe  and  Bdgium  after  the  panage  of  the  allied  armies 
n  18 1 5.  The  Emfliah  brass  basahom  was  designated  on  the  Continent 
tkfe  Engliah  or  the  Ruaiian  basahom,  the  "  serpent  anglais  "  or  the 
"  faasaoa  rasae."  Under  this  last  name  all  instruments  of  the  form, 
whether  of  wood  or  bcaaa,  were  later  on  confounded  in  France  and 
Bdgiani.  The  "  baaaon  rusoe  "  remained  in  ^reat  vogue  until  the 
sppwirance  of  the  ophideide,  to  diaap^r  with  it  in  the  complete 
rmatatioo  broogbt  about  by  the  invention  of  pistona. 

The  invention  of  the  ofduddde  is  generally  but  falsely  attributed 
to  Alexandre  Frichot,  a  profeaaor  of  muatc  at  Lisieux,  department  of 
Caivados,.  France.  The  instrument,  which  the  mventor  called 
*  buse-trompettei**  was  approved  of  aa  eariy  as  itth  November 
iSa6  by  a  amnmaaioo  composed  of  profeaoora  of  the  Paria  Con- 


•  Ceiber.  loncon  ier  TonkibulUr 

*  Lexikm^  editioa  of  i8ia. 
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aervatoire,  but  the  patent  bears  the  date  31st  December  1810.  The 
"  baaae-trompette,  which  Frichot  In  his  apedfication  had  at  firat, 
in  imitation  of  the  Engliah  baaahom,  called  "  baaae  cor,"  was,  like 
the  English  instrument,  entirdy  of  braas,  and  had,  like  it,  mx  bolea; 
it  only  differed  in  a  more  favourable  diapodtion  broucht  about  by 
the  curvtnga  of  the  tube,  and  by  the  application  01  four  erodes 
which  permitted  the  instrument  to  be  tiined  "  in  C  low  intch  and 
C  high  pitch  for  military  bands.  In  Ci|  for  churches,  and  in  D  for 
concert  use."  The  dose  relatioadiip  between  the  two  inatruments 
auggesta  the  Question  whether  tUs  was  the  Frichot  sdio  worked  with 
Astor  in  London  in  1800. 

The  firat  idea  of  adding  keys  to  instruments  with  cupped  mouth- 
pieces, unprovided  with  lateral  holes,  with  the  aim  of  filling  up  aome 
of  the  gapa  between  the  notea  of  the  harmonic  acale,  goea  back, 
according  to  Gerber  (Lexicon  of  1790),  to  KAlbel.  a  homplayer  in 
the  Ruasian  imperial  band,  about  1760.  Anton  Weioinger,'  trumpeter 
in  the  Auatrian  imperial  band,  improved  upon  thia  first  attempt, 
and  aoplied  it  in  1800  to  the  trumpet.  But  the  honour  belonga  to 
Joaeph  Halliday,  bandmaater  of  the  Cavan  militia,  of  bdng  the  firat 
to  conodve,  in  18 10,  the  dispodrion  of  a  certain  number  of  keys 
along  the  tube,  setting  out  from  its  lower  extremity,  with  the  idea 
of  produdng  by  thdr  sucoeadve  or  nmultaneous  opening  a  chromatic 
scale  throughout  the  extent  of  the  instrument.  The  bugle-hom 
was  the  object  of  his  rdorm;  the  scale  of  which,  he  aays,  in  the 
preamble  of  his  patent,  "  until  my  invention  contained  but  five 


My  Improvements  on  that 


tones,  vix. 

instrument  are  ^e  keys,  to  be  used  by  the  performer  aooording 
to  the  annexed  scale,  which,  with  its  five  original  notes,  render  it 
capable  of  produdng  twenty-five  aeparate  tones  in 
regular  progression.'^    Fig.  I  repreaenU  the  keyed 
bugle  of  Joaeph  Halliday. 

It  waa  not  until  1815  that  the  use  of  the. new 
instrument  spread  upon  the  Continent.  We  find 
in  the  account-books  of  a  Bdgian  maker,  Tuer- 
linckx  of  Mechlin,  that  his  first  supoly  of  a  bi«le- 
hom  bears  the  date  of  SSth  March  I8ij$,  and  it  was 
made  "aen  den  Heer  Mukiener,  lieutenant  la 
het  lament  due  d'York." 

The  acoustic  prindpte  inaugurated  by  Halliday 
consisted  in  binding  together  b/  chromatic  degrees 


the    second    and    third    harmonics. 


^=3  to 


$ 


_  Flo.  I.— Keyed 

^.    He  attained  It,  as  we  h#ve  just  Seen,        Bugle. 


by  the  help  of  five  keys.  The  prindple  once  discovered.  It  became 
easy  to  extend  it  to  instruroenu  of  the  largest  sise,  of  which  the 
compass,  as  in  the  "  baaaon  niaae,"  began  with  the  fundamental 
aound.     It    waa   dmply    necessary   to    bind    this    fundamental 


I 


to     the    next     harmonic    sound 


&    rLi    jby  a  huger  number  of  keys.    This 

waa  done  in  I817  by  Jean  HDaire  Ast£,  known 

as  Halaiy,  a  profesaor  of  music  and  tnstru- 

roent-malcer  at  Paris.    We  find  the  description 

of  the  instruments  for  whkJi   he  sougat  a 

patent  in  the  Rappori  dr  FAcadimu  Koyah 

des  Beaux- Arts  ie  Yitutitut  de  Frafue^  meeting 

of  the  i9thof  July  i8i7.  These  instruments  were 

three  in  number:  (1)  the  clavt-tube,  a  keyed 

trumpet;  (2)  the  qutnti-tube,  or  quinti-dave; 

(3)  the  ophiddde,  a  keyed  serpent.    The  davi- 

tube  was  no  other  than  the  bugle-hom  dightly 

modified  in  aome  detaila  of  construction,  and 

reproduced  in  the  different  tonalttiea  Ab,  F,  Eb. 

D,  C,  Bb.  A  and  Ab.     The  quinti-tube  had 

nearly  the  form  of  a  bassoon,  and  was,  in  the 

first   instance,   armed   with   eight   keys  and 

constructed  in  two  tonalities,  F  and  Eb.    This 

was  the  instrument  afterwarda  named  "alto 

ophideide."    The  ophiddde  (fig.  a)  had  the 

same  form  aa  the  quinti-tube-    It  waa  at  first 

adjusted   with    nine   or   ten    keya,   and   the 

number  waa  carried  on, to  twelve-each  key    pioj.— Ophiddde 

to  give  a  semitone  (additional  patent  of  i6th         l^u^^^^^ 

August  1822).    The  ophicldde  or  bass  of  the         *"  tiaiary. 

harmony  was  made  in  C  and  in  Bb,  the  contra-bass  in  F  and  in  Eb.* 


'The  announcement  of  Weidingcr's  invention  of  a  JUappem^ 
trompeU,  or  trumpet  with  keys,  appears  in  the  AUg.  musik,  Ztf. 
(Ldpng.  November  1802),  p.  158:  and  further  accounu  are  given  m 

January  1803,  p.  24s,  and  1815,  p.  844-      ^  ^       ^,        ,  ... 

*  The  report  of  the  Acadlmie  des  Beaux-ArU  on  the  subject  of  this 
invention  shows  a  atrange  misconception  of  it,  which  it  is  mteresting 
to  recall.    "  As  to  the  two  instrumenU  which  M.  Halary  dcsigas 
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OPHIR— OPHTHALMOLOGY 


It  it  certain  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  invention^  Halary's 
labours  had  only  secondary  importance;  but,  if  the  principle  of 
keyed  chromatic  instruments  with  cupped  mouthpiece^  goes  back 
to  Halliday,  it  was  Halary's  merit  to  know  how  to  take  advantage 
of  the  principle  in  extcndmg  it  to  instruments  of  diverse  tonalities, 
in  grouping  them  in  one  single  family,  that  of  the  bugles,  in  so  com- 
plete ^  manner  that  the  improvements  of  modem  manufacture  have 
not  widened  its  limits  either  in  the  grave  or  the  acute  direction. 
Keyed  chromatic  wind  instruments  made  their  way  rapidly;  to  their 
introduction  into  military  full  or  brass  bands  we  can  date  the 
regeneration  of  military  muuc.  After  pistons  had  been  invented 
some  forty  years,  instruments  with  keys  could  still  reckon  their 
partisans.  Now  these  have  utterly  disappeared,  and  pistons  or 
rotary  cylinders  remain  absolute  masters  of  the  situation. 

(V.  M.;  K.  S.) 

OPHIR,  a  region  celebrated  m  antiqufty  for  its  gold,  which 
was  proverbially  fine  (Job  xxii.  24,  zxviii.  z6;  Psalms  zlv.  9; 
Isa.  ziii.  13).  Thence  Solomon's  Phoenician  sailors  brought  gold 
for  their  master  (x  Kings  ix.  28,  x.  11;  2  Chron.  viii.  18,  ix.  10); 
Ophir  gold  was  stored  up  among  the  materials  for  the  Temple  (x 
Chron.  xxix.  4).  Jehoshaphat,  attempting  to  follow  bis  ancestors' 
example,  was  foiled  by  the  shipwreck  of  his  navy  (x  Kings  xxii. 
48).  The  situation  ci  the  place  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy. 

The 'only  indications  whereby  it  can  be  identified  are  its 
connexion,  in  the  geographical  table  (Gen.  x.  29),  with  Sheba 
and  Havilah,  the  latter  also  an  auriferous  country  (Gen.  ii.  zz), 
and  the  fact  that  ships  sailing  thither  started  from  Ezion-Gcber 
at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been 
somewhere  south  or  east  of  Suez;  and  must  be  known  to  be  a 
gold-beuing  region.  The  suggested  identification  with  the 
Egyptian  Punt  is  in  itself  disputable,  and  it  would  be  more 
helpful  if  we  knew  exactly  where  Punt  was  (see  Egypt). 

(x)  East  Africa. — ^This  has,  perhaps,  been  the  favourite  theory 
in  recent  years,  and  it  Jias  been  ^dely  popularized  by  the 
sensational  works  of  Theodore  Bent  and  others,  to  say  nothing 
of  one  of  Rider  Haggard's  noveb.  The  centre  of  speculation 
is  a  group  of  extensive  ruins  at  Zimbabwe,  in  Mashonaland, 
about  200  m.  inland  from  Sofala.  Many  and  wild  words  have 
been  written  on  these  imposing  remains.  But  the  results 
of  the  saner  researches  of  R&ndall  Maclver,  announced  first 
at  the  South  Africa  meeting  of  the  British  Association  (1905) 
and  later  communicated  to  the  Royal  Geographieal  Society, 
have  robbed  these  structures  of  much  of  their  glamour;  from 
being  the  centres  of  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  industry  they  have 
sunk  to  be  mere  magnified  kraals,  not  more  than  three  or  four 
hundred  years  old. 

(2)  TAw  Par  East. — ^Various  writers,  following  Josephus  and 
the  Greek  veruon,  have  placed  Ophir  in  different  parts  of  the 
Far  East.  A  chief  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  is  the  length 
of  the  voyages  of  Solomon's  vessels  (three  years  were  occupied 
in  the  double  voyage,  going  and  returning,  x  Kings  x.  22)  and 
the  nature  of  the  other  imports  that  they  brought-^"  almug- 
trees  "  {i.e.  probably  sandal-wood),  ivory,  apes  and  peacocks. 
This,  however,  proves  nothing.  It  is  nowhere  said  that  these 
various  imports  all  came  from  one  place;  and  the  voyages  must 
have  been  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  modem  "  coasting 
tramps,"'  which  would  necessarily  consume  a  considerable  time 
over  comparatively  short  journeys.    It  has  been  sought  at 

under  the  names  of '  quintt-clavc  *  and  *  ophicleide. '  they  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  those  submitted  to  the  Academy  in  the<«tting  of  the 
nth  of  March  1811  by  M.  Dumas,  which  he  designed  under  the 
names  of '  basse  ct  contrebassc  guerrieres.'  .  .  .  The  opinion  of  our 
commission  on  the  quinti<lave  and  ophicleide  is  that  M.  Halary  can 
only  claim  the  merit  of  an  improvement  and  not  that  of  an  entire 
invention;  still,  for  an  equitable  judgment  on  this  point, we  should 
compare  the  one  with  the  other,  and  this  our  commission  cannot  do, 
not  Having  the  instruments  of  M.  Dumas  at  our  disposal."  This  » 
what  the  commission  ought  to  have  had,  but  it  would  have  sufficed 
had  they  referred  to  the  report  of  the  sittings  of  6th  and  8th  April, 
in  which  it  is  clearly  explained  that  the  instruments  presented  by 
M.  Dumas  were  bass  clarinets  (MoniUur  Uniotrsd  of  19th  April 
1811). 

^  We  designedly  omit  the  use  of  the  word  "  brass  *'  to  qualify 
these  instraments.  The  substance  which  determines  the  form  of  a 
column  of  air  is  demonstrably  indifferent  for  the  limbre  or  quality  of 
tone  80  long  as  the  sides  of  tne  tubes  are  equally  elastic  and  rigid. 


AbkirGt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  (where,  however,  there  is  no 
gold);  at  Supara,  in  Goa;  and  at  a  certain  Mount  Ophir  in 
Johore. 

(3)  Arabia. — On  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory  theory  is 
that  Ophir  was  in  some  part  of  Arabia — whether  south  or  east 
is  disputed,  and  (with  the  indications  at  our  disposal)  probably 
cannot  be  settl^.  Arabia  was  known  as  a  gold-producing 
country  to  the  Phoenicians  (Ezck.  xxvii.  22);  Sheba  certainly, 
and  Havilah  probably,  are  regions  of  Arabia,  and  these  are 
coupled  with  Ophir  in  Genesis  x.;  and  the  account  of  the  arrival 
of  the  navy  in  i  Kings  x.  xi,  is  strangely  interpolated  into  the 
story  of  the  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba,  perhaps  because  there 
is  a  closer  connexion  between  the  two  events  than  appears  at 
first  sight. 

Historians  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Solomon  could 
give  in  exchange  for  the  gold  of  Ophir  and  the  costly  gifts  of 
the  queen  of  Sheba.  Mr  K.  T.  Frost  (Expos.  TinuSt  Jan.  1905) 
shows  that  by  his  command  of  the  trade  routes  Solomon  was  able 
to  balance  Phoenicians  and  Sabaeans  against  each  other,  and 
that  his  Ophir  gold  would  be  paid  for  by  trade  facilities  and 
protection  of  caravans.  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

OPHITES,  or  Ophiaks  (Gr.  6^,  Heb.  1*79,  "  snake  "),  known 
also  as  Naasenes,  an  early  sect  of  Gnostics  described  by 
Hippolytus  {PhUosoph,  v.),  Irenaeus  (adv.  Haer.  i.  xx),  Origen 
{Contra  Cdsum,  vi.  25  seq.  and  Epiphanius  {Haer.  xxvi.).  The 
account  given  by  Irenaeus  may  be  taken  as  representative 
of  these  descriptions  which  vary  partly  as  referring  to  different 
groups,  partly  to  different  dates.  The  honour  paid  by  them 
to  the  serpent  is  connected  with  the  old  mythologies  of  Babylon 
and  Egypt  as  well  as  with  the  popular  cults  of  Greece  and  the 
Orient.  It  was  particularly  offensive  to  Christians  as  tending 
to  dishonour  the  Creator  who  is  set  over  against  the  serpent 
as  bad  against  good.  The  Ophite  system  had  its  Trinity:  ( i)  the 
Universal  God,  the  First  Man,  (2)  his  conception  (&»ota),  the 
Second  Man,  (3)  a  female  Holy  Spirit.  From  her  the  Third  Man 
(Christ)  was  begotten  by  the  First  and  Second.  Christ  flew 
upward  with  his  mother,  and  in  their  ascent  a  spark  of  light 
fdl  on  the  waters  as  Sophia.  From  this  contact  came  laldabaotb 
the  Demiurges,  who  in  turn  produced  six  powers  and  with  them 
created  the  seven  heavens  and  from  the  dregs  of  matter  the 
Nous  of  seipent  form,  from  whom  are  spirit  and  soul,  evil  and 
death.  laldabaoth  then  aimounced  himself  as  the  Supreme, 
and  when  man  (created  by  the  six  powers)  gave  thanks  for 
life  not  to  laldabaoth  but  to  the  First  Man,  laldabaoth  created 
a  woman  (Eve)  to  destroy  him.  Then  Sophia  or  Prunikos  sent 
the  serpent  (as  a  benefactor)  to  persuade  Adam  and  Eve  to  eat 
the  tree  of  knowledge  and  so  brttk  the  commandment  of  lalda- 
baoth, who  banished  them  from  paradise  to  earth.  After  a  long 
war  between  mankind  aided  by  Prunikos  against  laldabaoth 
(this  is  the  iimer  story  of  the  Old  Testament),  the  Holy  Spirit 
sends  Christ  to  the  earth  to  enter  (united  with  his  sister  Prunikos) 
the  pure  vessel,  the  virgin-bom  Jesus.  Jesus  Christ  worked 
miracles  and  declared  hinuelf  the  Son  of  the  First  Man.  lalda- 
baqth  instigated  the  Jews  to  kill  him,  but  only  Jesus  died  oii 
the  cross,  for  Christ  and  Prunikos  had  departed  from  him. 
Christ  then  raised  the  spiritual  body  of  Jesus  which  remained 
on  earth  for  eighteen  months,  initiating  a  small  circle  of  elect 
disciples.  Christ,  recdved  into  heaven,  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  laldabaoth,  whom  he  deprives  of  glory  and  receives  the  souls 
that  are  his  own.  In  some  circles  the  serpent  was  identified 
with  Prunikos.  There  are  some  resemblances  to  the  Valenlinian 
system,  but  whereas  the  great  Arehon  sins  in  ignorance, 
laldabaoth  sins  against  knowledge;  there  is  also  less  of  Greek 
philosophy  in  the  Ophite  system. 

See  King,  The  Gnostics  and  their  Remains  (London,  1887);  G. 
Salmon,  art.  "  Ophites  "  in  Dkt.  Chr.  Biog. 

OPHTHALHOLOGT  (Gr.  6(^aX/i^,  eye),  the  science  of  the 
anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  eye  (see  Eye  and 
Vision).  From  the  same  Greek  word  come  numerous  other 
derivatives:  e.g.  ophthalmia,  the  general  name  for  conjunctival 
inflammations  (see  Eye  diseases,  under  Eve)  ;  and  the  instruments 
pphtbalinpsi^tcr  and  ophthalmoscope  (see  Vision). 


OPIE,  A.— OPITZ  VON  BOBERFELD 
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OPI^  AMBLIA   (1769-1853),  English  author,  daughter  of 

JaiDo  Aldeison,  a  physician  in  Norwich,  and  was  bom  there 

00  die  xath  of  November  1769.    Miss  Aidetson  had  inherited 

radical  principles  and  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Home  Tooke. 

Slie  iras  intimate  with  the  Kembles  and  with  Mrs  Siddons, 

with  Godwin  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft.    In  1798  she  married 

Jdm  Opie,  the  painter.    The  nine  years  of  her  married  life 

were  voy  happy,  although  her  husband  did  not  share  her  love 

<tf  iodety.   He  encouraged  her  to  write,  and  in  x8ox  she  produced 

a  novel  entitled  Faiker  and  Dauf)Uer^  which  showed  genuine 

fancy  and  pathos.    She  published  a  volume  of  graceful  verse 

m.  1802;  Adeline  Mowbray  followed  in  1804,  Simple  Tales  in 

1806,  Temper    in  x8i3,  Tales  of  Real  Life  in  18x3,  Valentine's 

Est  in  x8x6.  Tales  of  the  Heart  in  x8i8,  and  Madeline  in  X823. 

At  length,  in  x  8  25,  through  the  influence  of  Joseph  John  Guraey, 

she  joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  beyond  a  volume  entitled 

DetractioH   Displayed,  and  contributions  to  periodicals,   she 

wrote  nothing  more.   The  rest  of  her  life  was  spent  in  travelling 

and  in  the  cxerdse  of  charity.    Mrs  Opie  retained  her  vivacity 

to  the  last,  dving  at  Norwich  on  the  3nd  of  December  X853. 

A  Life,  by  Miss  C  L.  Brightwell,  was  published  in  1854. 

OPIB,  JOHN   (X76X-X807),  English  historical  and  portrait 

painter,  was  bom  at  St  Agnes  near  Truro  in  May  X76X.    He 

eariy  showed  a  taste  for  drawing,  besides  having  at  the  age 

of  twdve  mastered  Euclid  and  opened  an  evening  school  for 

axithmelic  and  writing.   Before  long  he  won  some  local  reputation 

by  portrait-painting;  and  in  X780  he  started  for  London,  under 

the  patronage  of  Dr  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar).  Opie  was  introduced 

to  the  town  as  "  The  Comish  Wonder,"  a  self-taught  genius. 

The  world  of  fashion,  ever  eager  for  a  new  sensation,  was 

attracted;  the   carriages  of  the  wealthy  blocked  the  street 

in  which  the  painter  resided,  and  for  a  time  he  reaped  a  rich 

liaivest  by  his  portraits.    But  sooa-  the  fickle  tide  of  popularity 

flowed  past  him,  and  the  palter  was  left  neglected.    He  now 

applied  himself  with  redoubled  diligence  to  correcting  the 

defects  which  marred  his  art,  meriting  the  praise  of  his  rival 

Northcot.e — **  Other  artists  paint  to  live;  Opie  lives  to  paint." 

At  the  same  time  he  sought  to  supplement  his  early  education 

by  the  study  of  Latin  aiui  French  and  of  the  best  English  cUssics, 

and  to  polish  the  rudeness  of  his  provincial  manners  by  mixing 

in  cultivated  and  learned  circles.    In  X786  he  exhibited  his  first 

important  historical  subject,  the  "  Assassination  of  James  I.,  "  and 

in  the  following  year  the  "  Murder  of  Rixzio,"  a  work  whose  merit 

was  recognized  by  the  artist's  immediate  election  as  associate 

of  the  Academy,  of  which  he  became  a  full  member  in  X788.   He 

was  employed  on  five  subjects  for  Boyddl's  "Shakespeare 

Gallexy  ";  and  until  his  death,  on  the  9th  of  April  1807,  his 

practice  aHcmated  between  portraiture  and  historical  work. 

His  juodixctions  are  distinguished  by  breadth  of  handling  and 

a  certain  rude  vigour,  individuality  and  freshness.  They  are 

wanting  in  grace,  elegance  and  poetic  feeling.    Opie  is  also 

lavoorably  known  as  a  writer  on  art  by  his  Life  of  Reynolds  in 

Wokx>t*s  edition  of  Pilkington,  his  Letter  on  the  Culti9ation 

^tke  Pimt  Arts  in  En^nd,  in  which  he  advocated  the  formation 

of  a  national  gallery,  and  his  Lectures  as  professor  of  painting 

to  the  Royal  Academy,  which  were  published  in  1809,  with  a 

memoir  d  the  artist  by  his  widow  (see  above). 

OPOnOV  (Lat.  opiniOf  from  opinari,  to  think),  a  term  used 
loosely  in  ordinary  speech  for  an  idea  of  an  explanation  of 
facts  which  is  regarded  as  being  based  on  evidence  which  is 
good  but  not  conclusive.  In  logic  it  is  used  as  a  translation 
of  Cr.  <&{«,  which  plays  a  prominent  part  in  Greek  philosophy 
as  the  opposite  of  knowledge  {hrvarHiai  or  dX^^a).  Tbe 
distinction  is  drawn  by  Parmenides,  who  contrasts  the  sphere  of 
truth  or  knowledge  with  that  of  opinion,  which  deals  with  mere 
appearance,  error,  not-being.  So  Plato  places  56(a  between 
ais^qfu  and  Jcdvota,  as  dealing  with  phenomena  contrasted 
with  tion4)eing  and  being  req)ectively.  Thus  Plato  confines 
ofiaon  to  that  which  is  subject  to  change.  Aristotle,  retaining 
the  same  idea,  assigns  to  opmion  (especially  in  the  Ethics)  the 
iphere  of  things  contingent,  s.«.  the  future:  hence  opinion 
deals  witlx  that  which  is  probable.    More  generally  he  uses 


popular  opinion — that  which  is  generally  held  to  be  tme  {hoiouv) 
— ^as  the  starting-point  of  an  inquiry.  In  modern  philosophy 
the  term  has  been  used  for  various  conceptions  all  having 
much  the  same  connotation.  The  absence  of  any  universally 
acknowledged  definition,  especially  such  as  would  contrast 
"  opinion  "  with  "  belief,"  "  faith  "  and  the  like,  deprives  it 
of  any  status  as  a  philosophic  term. 

OPITZ  VON  BOBERFELD.  MARTIN  (1597-1639),  German 
poet,  was  bora  at  Bunzlau  in  Silesia  on  the  a3rd  of  December 
IS97*  the  son  of  a  prosperous  citizen.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  of  which 
his  uncle  was  rector,  and  in  X617  attended  the  high  school — 
"  SchOnaichianum  " — ^at  Beuthen,  where  he  made  a  special 
study  of  French,  Dutch  and  Italian  poetry.  In  x6i8  he  entered 
the  university  of  Frankfort-on-Oder  as  a  student  of  literae 
humaniores,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his  first  essay, 
Aristarckus,  sive  De  contemptu  linguae  Teutanicae,  a  plea  for 
the  purification  of  the  German  language  from  foreign  adultera- 
tion. In  1619  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  became  the  leader 
of  the  school  of  young  poets  which  at  that  time  made  that 
university  town  remarkable.  Visiting  Leiden  in  the  following 
year  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  famous  Dutch  lyric  poet  Daniel. 
Heinsius  (1580-X65S),  whose  Lahgesang  Jesu  Ckristi  and 
Lobgesang  Bacchi  he  had  already  translated  into  alexandrines. 
After  being  for  a  short  year  (x6a3)  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  Gymnasium  of  Weissenburg  (now  Karlsburg)  in  Transylvania, 
he  led  a  wandering  life  in  the  service  of  various  territorial 
nobles.  In  X624  he  was  appointed  councillor  to  Duke  George 
Rudolf  of  Lieisnita  and  Brieg  in  Silesia,  and  in  X625,  as  reward 
for  a  requiem  poem  composed  on  the  death  of  Archduke  Charles 
of  Austria,  was  crownMl  laureate  by  the'  emperor  Ferdinand 
II.  who  a  few  years  later  ennobled  him  under  the  title  "  von 
Boberfeld."  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Frucktbringende 
Cesdlschaft  in  X639,  and  in  X630  went  to  Paris,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Hugo  Grotius.  He  settled  in  X635  at 
Danzig,  where  Ladislaus  IV.  of  Poland  made  him  his  historio- 
grapher and  secretary.  Here  he  died  of  the  plague  on  the  20tb 
of  August  X639. 

Opitz  was  the  head  of  the  so-called  First  Silesian  School 
of  pocts(sec  GERiCANY:Lt/era/iire),  and  was  during  his  life  regarded 
as  the  greatest  German  poet.  Although  he  would  not  to-day 
be  considered  a  poetical  genius,  he  may  justly  claim  to  have 
been  the  "  father  of  German  poetry  "  in  respect  at  least  of  its 
form;  his  Buck  von  der  deutscken  Poetcrey  (1624)  put  an  end 
to  the  hybridism  that  had  until  then  prevailed,  and  established 
rules  for  the  *'  purity  "  of  language,  style,  verse  and  rhyme. 
Opitz's  own  poems  are  in  accordance  with  the  rigorous  rules 
which  he  laid  down.  They  are  mostly  a  formal  and  sober 
elaboration  of  carefully  considered  themes,-  and  contain  little 
beauty  and  less  feeling.  To  this  didactic  and  descriptive  category 
belong  his  best  poems,  Trost-Gedichte  in  WidenoHrtigkeit  des 
Krieges  (written  X621,  but  not  published  till  1633);  Zlatna, 
oder  von  Ruhe  des  GemUls  (1622);  Lob  des  Feldlebens  (1623); 
Vidgutf  Oder  vom  wahren  ClUck  (1629),  and  Vesuvius  (1633). 
These  contain  some  vivid  poetical  descriptions,  but  are  in  the 
main  treatises  in  poetical  form.  In  X624  Opitz  published  a 
collected  edition  of  his  poetry  under  the  title  Acht  Bilcher 
deutscher  Poematum  (though,  owing  to  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  printer,  there  are  oxdy  five  books);  his  Dafne  (1627), 
to  which  Heinrich  SchQtz  coroF>osed  the  music,  is  the  earliest 
German  opera.  Besides  numerous  translations,  Opitz  edited 
(1639)  Das  Annealed,  a  Middle  High  German  poem  of  the  end 
of  the  xxth  century,  and  thus  preserved  it  from  oblivion. 

Collected  editions  of  Opitz's  works  appeared  in  1625,  1629,  1637, 
1641,  1690  and  1746.  His  AusgewahlU  uichtuneen  have  been  edited 
bv  J.  Tittmann  (1869)  and  by  H.  Oesterley  (Kprschner's  Deutsche 
Naiumalliieratur,  vol.  xxvii.  1889).  There  are  modern  reprintis  of 
the  Buck  von  der  deutscken  Poeterey  bv  W.  Braunc  (2nd  ea.,  1882). 
and,  together  with  Aristarckus,  by  G.  Witkowski  (1888),  and  also  of 
the  Teutscke  Poemata,  of  1634,  by  G.  Witkowski  (1902).  Sec  H. 
Palm,  Beitrdge  turCesckickie  der  deutscken  Lileratur  des  i6ten  und  lyten 
Jakrkunderts  (1877);  K.  Borinski,  Die  Poetik  der  Renaissance  (t886) ; 
R.  Bcckhcrrn,  Opitz,  Ronsard  und  Jhinsius  (1888).  Bibliography  by 
H.  Oesterley  in  the  ZenlralblaU  fUr  Bibliolkeksrvesen  for  1885. 
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PrmiKa  ej  Yh*iui<i,  revised  and  republished  in  1736,  opium 
is  noticed  u  a  common  product.  Tbe  Bnt  edict  prohibiting 
opium-smoking  Has  iuued  by  the  empetor  Yung  Cbeng  in  I7ig. 
Up  to  that  dale  the  amount  imported  did  not  exceed  loo  cb«is, 
ajid  was  usually  brought  from  India  by  junks  as  a  return  cargo. 
In  the  year  17J7  the  monopoly  of  opium  cultivation  u  India 
passed  into  tbe  hands  of  the  East  India  Company  through  the 
victory  of  Clive  al  Plasiey.  Up  to  177]  the  trade  with  China 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  but  in  that  year  the 
East  India  Company  took  the  trade  under  their  own  charge, 
and  in  1776  the  annual  export  Teached  1000  cheifs.  and  5054 
chests  in  17QO.  Although  tbe  importation  via  forbidden  by 
the  Chinese  imperial  authorities  in  170A,  and  opium-smoking 
l^unisbed  with  severe  penalties  (ultitnately  increased  to  trans- 
portation and  death),  the  trade  continued  and  had  Increased 
during  iBio-iSjo  to  16,877  chests  per  annum.  The  trade  was 
contraband,  and  the  opium  was  bought  hy  the  Chinese  from 
depAt  ships  at  Ihe  ports.    Up  to  iSjg  nocHort  was  made  to  stop 
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drug  within  ten  years,  and  issued  an  edict  on  the  loth  ol 
September  IQ06,  forbidding  the  consumption  of  nplum  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy.  As  an  indication  of  their  earnestness  of 
purpose  the  government  allowed  ofiicbls  a  period  of  six  months 
in  which  lo  break  ofi  the  use  of  o^um,  under  heavy  penalties 
if  they  failed  to  do  so.  In  October  of  thesame  year  ihc  American 
government  in  the  Philippines,  having  to  deal  with  Ihe  c^ium 
trade,  raised  Ihe  question  of  Ihe  taking  of  joint  measures  for  lit 

met  St  Shanghai  on  Ihe  ist  of  February  1904  lo  which  China, 
the  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  Auslria-HungaTy, 
France,  Geimany.It>ly,JapaD,theNetherlaods,  Persia.  Port  u^ 
and  Russia  sent  delegates.  At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  Ihat 
it  was  the  duty  of  Ihe  resfiective  govemmenti  to  prevent  Ihe 
export  of  D[Hum  to  any  countries  prohibiting  its  irnponalion ; 
that  drastic  measures  should  be  taken  against  the  use  of  moiphinc; 
that  anti-opium  remedies  should  be  investigated;  and  that  all 
having  conccssinna  in  China  should  dose  the  opium 
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prepared  lo  continue  Ihe  ilme  rate  of  reduction,  so  that  tbe 
eipDct  of  Indian  opium  to  Chins  would  cease  in  ten  yean;  the 
lestriclions  of  the  impotts  of  Tuikish,  Persian  and  other  opiunu 
being  separately  irtanged  for  by  the  Chinese  government,  aod 
carried  out  limultancously.  Tbe  above  proposal  was  gratefully 
teceived  by  the  Chinese  government.  A  non-oScial  report  by 
Mr  E.  S.  Little,  after  traveUing  through  watem  China,  which 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  in  May  ipio,  stated  that  all  over  tbe 
province  of  Sie-ch'uen  opium  had  almost  ceased  to  be  produced, 
except  only  in  a  few  remote  districts  on  the  fmniiec  (see  further 
Ceih*;  I  HiiUry). 
fang  sent  a  com-  The  average  annual  import  of  Persian  and  Turkish  o[dum 
the  traffic  Lin  into  Chins  Itcstinialed  at  iiij  piculs,  and  if  this  quantity  wetB 
if  the  British  to  be  reduced  every  year  by  one-ninth,  beginning  in  itog,  tn  nine 
ly.  Tbe  demand  yean  the  import  Into  China  would  entirely  ceue,  ud  tbe 
:hetu  of  opium  Indian,  Persian  and  Turkish  ofnnna  no  longer  be  atticles  of 
destroyed  by  the  commerce  In  that  country.  One  result  of  these  regulation*  wu 
"British  sought  to  that  the  price  of  foreign  opium  in  China  rose,  a  circnmituK* 
I  wUch  was  calculated  to  reduce  tbe  loss  to  the  Indian  revcntta. 
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Vmk  1909-X910,  with  only  350,000  acres  under  cnltivtUon  and 
4fifioo  chests  of  opium  in  stock,  the  revenue  was  £4,420,600  as 
»^BiA  £3,573.944  in  Z905-1906  with  613,996  acres  under 
cnith-atiott  and  a  stock  of  76,063  chests.  No  opium  dens  have 
been  alkmed  since  1907  in  their  possessions  or  leased  territories 
io  China  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia  or  Japan. 

The  difficulties  of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  ChincM  govem- 
oent  to  eradicate  a  national  and  pc^ular  vice,  in  a  country 
vfaose  popubtion  is  generally  estimated  at  400,000,000,  are 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  opium  habit  has  been  indulged 
in  by  all  classes  of  society,  that  opium  has  been  practically  the 
priiKipal  if  not  the  only  national  stimulant;  that  it  must  involve 
a  a>Dsiderablc  loss  of  revenue,  which  will  have  to  be  made  up 
by  other  taxes,  and  by  the  fact  that  its  cultivation  is  more 
pfofiuUe  than  that  of  cereals,  for  an  English  acre  will  on  the 
average  produce  raw  dry  opium  of  the  i^ue  of  £s,  16s.  8d. 
while  it  will  yield  grain  valued  only  at  £4,  5s.  6d. 

Various  remedies  for  the  opium  habit  have  been  experimented 
«itb  in  China,  but  with  doubtful  success.  Under  the  name  of 
anti-opium  cure  various  remedies  containing  morphine  in  the 
form  of  powder,  or  of  little  pills,  have  been  introduced,  as  well 
as  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  dkaloid,  so  that  the  use 
of  morphine  is  increasing  in  China  to  an  alarming  extent,  and 
considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  controlling  the  illicit 
traffic  in  it,  especially  that  sent  through  the  post.  Its  com- 
parative cheapness,  one  dollar's  worth  being  equal  to  three 
doUais*  worth  of  opium  in  the  effect  produced,  its  portability 
and  the  farilitifs  offered  in  obtaining  it,  are  all  in  its  favour 
A  good  deal  of  morphine  is  exported  to  Japan  from  Europe, 
aad  generaOy  posses  into  China  by  way  ci  Manchuria,  where 
Japanese  prodocU  have  a  victual  monopoly.  The  effects  of 
BiorphiDe  are  much  more  ddeterious  than  those  *of  opium- 
smoking.  The  smoke  of  opium,  as  shown  by  H.  Moissan,  contains 
only  a  triffing  amount  of  morphia,  and  the  effect  produced  by 
it  is  apparendy  due,  not  to  that  alkaloid,  but  to  such  decom- 
positioa  products  as  pyrrol,  acetone  and  pyridine  and  hydro- 
pyridinc  bases.  F.  Browne  finds  that  after  smoking  "  chandoo,'.' 
cootaining  8*98  %  of  morphine,  7-63  %  was  left  in  the  dross, 
so  that  only  z>35%  of  morphia  was  carried  over  in.  the  smoke 
or  decomposed  by  the  heat. 

For  many  years  two  Scotch  firms,  Messrs  J.  D.  MacfarUn 
and  T.  and  H.  Smith  of  Edinburgh,  and  T.  Whiffen  of  London 
manufactured  practically  the  world's  supply  of  this  alkaloid, 
bat  it  is  now  made  in  the  United  States  and  Germany,  although 
the  largest  amount  is  still  probably  made  in  Great  Britain.  A 
small  anMont  of  morphine  and  codeine  is  also  manufactured  in 
India  for  mrdirinal  use.  The  prohibition  of  the  general  importa- 
tioo  of  morphia  into  China  except  on  certain  conditions  was 
agreed  to  by  the  British  government  in  Act  XI.  of  the  Mackay 
treaty,  but  only  came  into  force  on  the  ist  of  January  1909. 
Unless  the  indirect  importation  of  morphine  into  China  from 
Europe  and  the  Unit«i  States  is  stopped,  a  worse  habit  and 
■ore  difficult  to  cure  than  any  other  (except  perhaps  that  of 
cocaine)  may  replace  that  <^  opium-smoking  in  China.  It  is 
worse  even  than  opium-eating,  in  proportion  as  morphine  is 
Dxve  active  than  opium.  The  sale  and  use  of  morphine  in  India 
aad  Burma  is  now  restricted.  The  quantity  of  morphine  that 
say  one  may  legally  possess,  and  then  only  for  medicinal  purposes, 
is  in  India  10  grams,  and  in  Burma  five.  The  possession  of 
■JOfphine  by  medical  practitioners  is  also  safeguarded  by 
•efl-defined  limitations. 

Prodmdwm  amd  Commerce. — Althou^  the  collection  of  oi»um 
is  posiA>le  in  all  places  where  there  is  not  an  excessive  rainfall 
aad  the  dimate  is  temperate  or  subtropical,  the  yield  h  smaller 
in  temperate  than  in  tropical  regions  and  the  industry  can 
Boly  be  profitably  carried  on  where  labour  and  land  are  sufficiently 
cbeap  and  abundant;  hence  production  on  a  large  scale  is 
lisited  to  comporativdy  few  countries.  The  varieties  of  poppy 
grown,  the  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  and  the  character 
of  ibe  opium  produced  differ  so  greatly  that  it  will  be  convenient 
to  consider  the  opiums  of  each  country  separately. 

Tmritj, — ^Tbe  poppy  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor  is  the  variety 
fUnm,  (fistingwialira  by  the  tOb-globular  shape  of  the  capsule 


and  by  the  stigmata  or  rays  at  the  top  of  the  fruit  being  ten  or 
twelve  in  number.    The  flowers  are  usually  of  a  purplish  colour, 
but  are  soroctimea  white,  and  the  seeds,  like  the  petals,  vary  in  tint 
from  dark  violet  to  white.   The  cultivation  is  carried  on.  botn  on  the 
more  elevated  and  lower  bnds,  chiefly  by  peasant  proprietors.     A 
naturally  light  and  rich  soil,  further  improved  by  manure,  is  neces- 
sary, and  moisture  is  indispensable,  although  injurious  in  excess, 
so  that  after  a  wet  winter  the  best  cropa  are  obtained  on  hilly  ground, 
and  in  a  dry  season  on  the  plaina.    The  land  is  ploughed  twice,  the 
second  time  crosswise,  so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  pulverised; 
and  the  seed,  mixed  with  four  times  its  quantity  of  sand,  to  prevent 
its  being  sown  too  thickly,  is  scattered  oroadcast.  about  i  to  i  n> 
bciiq;  used  for  every  tokmn  (1600  sq.  yds.).    The  crop  is  very 
uncertain  owing  to  droughts,  spring  frosts  and  locusts,  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  toul  Cauiire  and  to  allow  time  for  collecting  'the 
produce,  there  are  three  sowings  at  intervals  from  October  to  Klarch 
— the  crops  thus  coming  to  pofection  in  succession.    But  notwith- 
sunding  these  precautions  quantities  of  the  drug  are  wasted  when 
the  crop  is  a  fuU  one,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  gathering  the  whole 
in  the  short  time  during  whkh  collection  is  possible.    The  first 
sowing  produces  the  hardiest  plants,  the  yield  of  the  other  two 
depending  almost  entirely  on  favourable  weather.     In  localities 
where  there  is  hoar  frost  m  autumn  and  spring  the  seed  is  sown  in 
September  or  at  latest  in  the  beginninff  of  October,  and  the  yield 
of  opium  and  seed  is  then  greater  than  u  sown  later.    After  sowing, 
the  land  is  harrowed,  and  the  young  plants  are  hoed  and  weeded, 
chiefly  by  women  and  children,  from  eariy  spring  until  the  time  of 
flowering.    In  the  plains  the  flowers  expand  at  the  end  of  May.  on 
the  uplands  in  Jufy.    At  this  period  gentle  showers  are  of  great 
value,  as  they  cause  an  increase  in  the  subsequent  yield  of  opium. 
The  petals  fall  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  capsules  grow  so  rapidly  that 
in  a  short  time — generally  from  nine  to  fifteen  days — the  opium  is 
fit  for  collection.    This  period  is  known  bv  the  capsules  yielding  to 
pressure  with   the  fingers,  assuming  a   lighter  green    tint    and 
exhibitins  a  kind  of  bloom  called  "  cougak,"  easily  nibbed  off  with  the 
fillers;  they  are  then  about  i}  in.  in  diameter.    The  incisions  are 
made  by  hoklina  the  capsule  in  the  left  hand  and  drawing  a  knife 
two-thirds  roundit,  or  spmlly  beyond  the  starting-point  (see  fig.  2,  a). 
great  care  being  taken  not  to  let  the  incisions  penetrate  to  the 
interior  lest  the  juice  should  flow  inside  and  be  lost.    (In  this  case 
also  it  »  said  that  the  seeds  will  not  rifwn,  and  that  no  oil  can  be 
obtained  from  them.)    The  operation  is  usually  performed  after 
the  heat  of  the  day,  commencing  early  in  the  afternoon  and  con- 
tinuing to  nightfall,  and  the  exuded  juice  is  collected  the  next 
rooming.    This  is  done  by  scraping  the  capsule  with  a  knife  and 
transferring  the  concreted  juice  to  a  poppy-lcAf  held  in  the  left  hand, 
the  ed^  of  the  leaf  being  turned  in  to  avoid  spillins^  the  juice,  and 
the  knife-blade  moistened  with  saliva  by  drawing  it  through  the 
mouth  after  every  alternate  scraping  to  prevent  the  juice  from 
adhering  to  it.    When  as  much  opium  has  been  collected  as  the  siae 
of  the  loaf  will  allow,  another  Um  is  wrapped  over  the  top  of  the 
lump,  which  is  then  placed  in  the  shade  to  dry  for  seveial  days. 
The  pieces  vary  in  siae  from  about  a  oc  to  over  2  lb,  beiiq;  made 
laii^  in  some  districts  than  in  others.    The  capsules  are  generally 
inased  only  once,  but  the  fields  are  visited  a  second  or  third  time 
to  collect  the  opium  from  the  poppy-heads  subsequently  developed 
by  the  branchina  of  the  stem.    The  yield  of  opium  vanes,  even  on 
the  same  piece  oi  land,  from  i  to  j\  chcquis  (01  i'62  lb)  per  toloom 
(1600  sq.  yds.),  the  average  being  il  cbequis  of  opium  and  4 
bushels  (of  so  »)  of  seed.    The  seco.  which  yiekls  35  to  4p% of  oil, 
is  worth  about  two-thirds  of  the  value  oi  the  opium.    The  whole 
of  the  operation  must,  of  course,  be  completed  m  the  few  days — 
five  to  ten — during  which  the  capsules  are  capable  of  yielding  the 
drug.    A  cold  wind  or  a  chilly  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  collation 
lessens  the  yield,  and  rain  wauies  the  opium  off  the  capsules.  Before 
the  crop  is  all  gathered  in  a  meeting  oi  buyers  and  sellers  takes 
place  in  each  district,  at  which  the  price  to  be  asked  is  discussed 
and  settled,  and  the  opium  handed  to  the  buyers,  who  in  many 
instances  have  advanced   money  on  the.  standing  crop^     When 
sufficiently  solid  the  pieces  of  opium  are  jncked  in  cotton  bags,  a 
quantity  of  the  fruits  of  a  species  of  Rumex  being  thrown  in  to  pre- 
vent the  cakes  from  adhering  together.    The  bags  are  then  sealed 
up,  packed  in  oblong  or  circular  baskets  and  sent  to  Smyrna  or 
other  ports  00  mules.   On  the  arrival  of  the  o|Muro  at  its  destination, 
in  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  it  is  placed  in  cool  ware- 
houses to  avoid  loss  of  weight  until  sold.    The  opium  is  then  of  a 
mixed  character  and  is  known  as  talequale.    When  transfcrrrd  to 
the  buyer's  warehouses  the  bags  are  opened  and  each  piece  is 
examined  by  a  public  inspector  in  the  presence  of  both  buyer  and 
seller,  the  quality  of  the  opium  being  judged  by  appearance,  odour, 
colour  and  weight.    It   is  then   sorted   mto  three  qualities:   (i) 
finest  quality;   (3)  current  or  second;   (^)  chicanti  or  rejected 
pieces.    A  fourth  sort  consists  oi  the  very  bad  or  wholly  factitious 
pieces.    The  substances  used  to  adulterate  opium  are  grape^uice 
thickened  with  flour,  fig-paste,  liquorice,  half-dfried  apricots,  inferior 
gum  tragacanth  and  sometimes  clay  or  pieces  of  lead  or  other 
metals.   The  chicanti  is  returned  to  the  seller,  who  disposes  of  it 
at  20  to  30%  discount  to  FreiKh  and  German  merchants.    After 
inspection  the  opium  is  hermetically  sealed  in  tin-lined  boxes  con- 
taining about  150  lb.   Turkey  opium  is  principally  used  in  medicine 


About  tfara-auantrt  of  the  opium  prtparcd  in  Turkey  Li  pro- 
ductd  in  Aidtolia,  and  ia  npcqinl  by  way  «f  Smyrna,  and  Ihe 
remainder  is  produced  in  the  hilly  diuricii  of  the  province*  iwar 
the  ipulhem  coaR  d[  the  Black  Sea,  and  Gndi  in  way  into  Con- 

libarta,    Konia.   Bulvadan.  Hamid.   Magnciia  and  Ycrli.   the  lait 

hood  of  Smyrna.  The  oiaum  eiponed  by  way  oF  Conitantinopie 
iKluda  that  oF  Hadjikniy  and  Milatia;  the  tokat  kind,  ol  gosd 
quality,  including  that  produced  in  Y«pd.  Bile  and  Niksar.  and 
tne  cumiit  or  Kcood  qinlity  derived  Trom  Ama&a  and  Oerck;  the 
■   »  of  Mykaliich.  Carabaiar, 
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Ae  yield  depend 
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Shippl^iu,. 

eolt  character  ui]  clean  paMe,  qonuininr  veiv  Liile  d*™.  or 
'  iff.  at  11  U  lechnicaHy  calked.     The  tfadiikeuy  variety  ia  » 
nent  the  bnt  in  the  market.    TIk  Malatia.  incliidinc  tliai  ol 
id  Ihe  SUe.  (bird  in  ciualily.    The  chief  marked 
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powdeved.  contain  9t-10l%  ol  morphine.    Thai  a  in 

thii  country  for  lli«  purpov  indude*  the  Koran  et, 

Balukhiaiat.  Aniaiia  and  Akbiwir  kindi.  and  for  mal  ire 
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.  etpcdally  in  Be^iuni,  Gem 
amaii  Hie  UT  prefened,  the  GIrfvi 
iura  Rnude  into  cairet.  at  the  port 
r  iD%o(  DorphiBe.  m  chiefly  Kid. 
~~"  — tde  Riding  not  !«■  tban  loj 


"  pudding  "  < 


opium  iDclu£a , ,  . 

but  the  Yofhaurma  . 

being  moK  difficult  i 

active  prindplu.    Ft 

iiH^erred  whenTurkey  opium  ia  dear,  aa  it  cootainion  the  iveraH 

3}%  of  that  alkaloid,  whilK  Turkey  oplun  yidda  only  1-|%. 

But  codeine  can  alao  bo  made  from  moiphine. 

The  ordinary  varictipf  of  Turkish  ppaum  afv  recognised  In  com- 
Bierce  by  tiie  fcdlowing  diaracteriitica:  Hadjikeuy  opium  occun 
In  piecca  of  about  t  lb-l\  H>1  it  ha*  an  unuHiiUy  pale-coloiind  patu 
of  Boft  condrtence,  and  la  vcnr  rich  in  norphin.  B4alatin  opium  ]■ 
in  i^ecta  of  IrRgular  we  uwaUy  of  a  browUy  conical  ibape,  mighing 
from  1-2  lb.  ft  haa  ■  ooft  paste  with  imgular  layen  of  light  ana 
dark  colour  and  ia  covered  witb  unuwany  green  poppy  leivca. 
Tokat  opium. reaembiei  that  of  Malatia.  but  the  calcea  are  Hatur. 
■nd  the  paite  i*  aimiiar  in  ciiaracter,  though  the  leavca  covering  it 

pieces,  about  ^  or  i  oz.  m  weight,  but  HmetiiDei  larger  jnrcea  rf 
l'l(  b  in  weight  are  met  wilfi.  approaching  mora  nearly  to  the 
Kurngltsch  and  Balukiuar  niirliea.  Th»  lurface  i>  covered  with 
a  yewwish  peen  leaf  and  many  Ruma  iruila.     Karahiaiar  opium. 
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gora  ofMum  is  met  with  in  amaii 
t  paste  and  is  rich  in  morphia, 
iable  in  bie  and  shape;  the  turfa 
nuica.    Ghjve  opium  formerly  ca 
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cakes,  smooth  and  shining  like  those  of  Angora,  about  i-6 
vreight,  with  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  Ihey  are  wrapped  in  lom 
mc^an  Une  on  (be  surface-    The  interior  often  shows  lay 
Ughl  and  dark  colour. 
In  Macedonia  opium  culture  was  bexun  in  l86s  at  Itti( 

quenlh;  to  Ihe  adjacent  diitrlcta  of  KoIchava.'Snuumniiia.  T 


ia  the  port  of  lamid,  and  henci 


produced  at  Istip,  la  very  pure, ^___,,. 

Malalia  opium,  lontainina  about  ll%of  morpbinc. 
from  1  lb  lo  i>  lb  In  weighl.    For  some  years  past 

Yoflhourma,  rccognjaable  on  cutting  by  tbeir  sc 

character.    The  Turkidi  gevermnent  encoura^  tl 

Ihe  industry  by  remitting  the  tiihea  on  opom  and  poppy'sucd  Id 

one  year  on  lands  sown  For  the  first  time,  ano  by  distributing  prinic 
I  preparing  the  «iuA 
the  opium  crop  £i  te 


times  as  profitable  as 
diflingulshed — Iwo  wii 


perioraud  al  the  t 
psrlnaled.     The  wl 


other  larger  o<4i  cat 
an:  recommended  as' 
quality.    The  yclknr  SI 
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have  yielded  from  7  to  rq  %  of  morphia,  aad  only  a  to  3  %  of  aah, 

/■ji—The  poppy  grown  in  India  it  usually  Ihe  wbite-fiovered 
vviety,  but  in  the  HLmalayoi  a  rcd-flowcrni  poppy  Kith  dark 
seeds  is  cultivated.  The  opium  induitry  in  BcnBal  ia  a  government 
monopoly,  under  the  conlrol  of  officials  midins  reapectivcly  at 
Patna  and  Ghazipore.     Any  one  may  undertake  the  industry, 

government  agent  at  a  price  fiaed  beforehand  by  the  latter,  which, 
allhough  aoull.  is  said  to  fully  remunerate  Ihe  grosier-  It  is  cr>a- 
^dereo  that  with  greater  Firfdom  the  cultivator  would  produce  too 

Advances  of  money  are  often  made  by  Ihe  govemnKnl  lo  enable 
the  lyois  to  grow  the  poppy.  The  chief  centres  of  production  ore 
Bihar  in  Bengal,  and  the  district  of  the  United  Province*  of  Agtt 
and  Oudh  lying  aloog  Ihe  Gangetic  valley,  and  north  of  it,  of  which 

al  I^ina  b  of  two  claaaes,  vu.  ProviaioB  opium  manufactured  for 
eaportg  and  Eicdae  or  Akbarl  opium  loUDded  for  local  consumptioq 
in  India.  Theae  differ  in  conslstencei  Eacise  Dj^um  is  prcpafed  to 
contain  90%  of  non-vcdatile  aolid  mailer  and  made  up  into  cubes 
weighing  one  seer  or  aADh  and  wrapped  in  oiled  paper.  whilM 
Proviafofl  opium  ia  made  up  into  halt*,  protected  by  a  leafy  covi  ^ 
made  of  poppy  pctata.  opium  and  "  pusacwab."  1 

oF  Ibe  crude  c^um;  that  of  Pator  ' ■"- 

matte',  and  that  of  Ghaiipaie.  s, 
71%  only.    Each  ball  CO-"      -' 
in  addition  lo  other  popt.,  ,-,_-,-^ 
about  il  oa.  lest  ol  the  external  o 
Forty  ol  these  balls  are  packed  in  eacn 

not  having  ■  covering'of  poppy  petals  lat. — -- 

onum.    Milwa  ofrium  Is  j^oduced  In  a  large  number  of  *1 
ihe  Central  India  and  Rajputana  Agencies,  chiefly  G* 
and  Blunl  in  the  Former,  and  li^war  In  Ihe  htle 
produced  In  the  native  state  of  Baroda.  and  in  the  imaJI  Uriliah 
Icrrilory  of  Ajmer  Menvara-    The  cultivation  of  Malwa  opium  la 
free  and  extremely  piofilabie,  the  cmp  realiiing  usually  from  three 

lionaily  advaolageoua  situations,  Irom  twelve  10  Isrenty  tiohe*  a* 
much-  On  it*  cnlering  firilish  territory  a  heavy  duty  is  ijnposni 
on  Malwa  opium,  to  at  to  raise  its  price  10  an  equality  •ilTllw 
Rovernmenl  article-  Il  is  shipped  from  Bombay  10  noahsn 
China,  where  nearly  the  whole  of  the  exported  Nfaiwa  ofaum  ia 
consumed.     The  poppy  is  grown  For  opium  in  the  Punjab  to  b 
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Ln  siale*  of  Burma,  Init  the  areas  and  productioq 

of  opium  alkaiodsonly  IS  manufactured  in  In^a. 
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ded  for  poppv  culture  I*  usually  lekxted  neu 
hat  it  may  be  more  ea«ilv  menurKl  and  irrigated. 

Sof  maiee  or  ve^ablei  is  grown  during  tbe 
er  its  removal  m  Scplembcr  the  ground  ia 

is  prepaid  from  July  till  October  by  ploughing, 
lunof.    The  seed  is  town  between  ihe  1st  and 
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bm  colooTv]  lor  the  outade.  Thw  tn  valued  mpcctiv^y  -■& 
10*0  7  tod  _^  rupee*  per  miund  of  Ijf  Qh  The  eolleccion  of  odium 
ccMpepoeo  in  Bcbir  tbout  jjth  Febriury,  And  oKitinuM  1o  iibcnit 
fjth  Man*,  but  in  Milaa  it  peifarnwd  in  Min:h  and  April.  The 
apHlct  4R  Karifad  verticAtly  t,6g.  2,  h)  in  most  dijtricti  (althouBh 
it  rme  Ilw  incMDiu  iR  nude  bonimiully,  u  in  Au  Minoi).  tBe 
■  nnliliir  '■  «  cutlioi  iutr  ■   •       ' 

three  day*.   The  niuhlur  (H 
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of  the  JBicc:  KminimB  water  ia  uaed  inaleid  of  cal,  but  both 
pncdcea  tnjui*  the  quality  of  the  product,  Sametina  tlie  ophim 
v  in  a  BiiU  date  by  nwDd  of  dew,  and  in  Bane  placet  it  la  rendered 
itill  more  ■>  by  the  pnctke  adofHed  by  cdleclora  of  waifalng  their 
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of  in[erinrap[um,8%ol' 'puaaewab  '*andtbe"  dhoe  "orwnAinuiif 
the  vcueli  that  have  contained  ofdum,  and  tbe  whole  ii  made  of 
■uch  coniiitence  that  100  aralna  evaporated  to  dryneia  over  a 
witer-balb  leave  S3  iralu  <^  iolid  reiUue.  All  tbe  liHredkili  lor 
1  are  fumlahed  to  the  workmen  by  mcaiuR.  When 
le  bra»  cup  la  ready  a  ball  of  opium  previDualy  weighed 
e  leafy  caie  in  it.  and  tbe  upper  hall  o(  it  coveted  whh 
Bme  way  that  tbecasiflg  lor  tbe  lower  half  wia  made, 

.  .,.„ ,.ng  leavea  til  tbe  lower  ball  beiiig  preiaed  upwarda 

ind  the  iphi^  completed  bv  ooe  large  leaf  wlucb  la  placed  over 

ihe  upper  half.    The  ball,  which  reaemblea  a  Dutch  cbeeae  in  alio 

'  illed  In  "  poppy  traah  "  made  from  tbe  ccarady- 

ipiulea  and  Aalka  of  the  poppy  ptant.  and  U 
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into  ■hallow  vau  10  to  15  ft.  acroM,  and  6  to  8  in.  deep,  in  which 
the  opiom  is  kneaded  until  uniform  in  colour  and  connstence  and 
tou^h  eoouffh  to  be  formed  into  cakes  of  8  or  lO  os.  in  weight. 
These  are  thrown  into  a  basket  containing  chaff  made  from  the 
capsuleSi  Thev  are  then  rolled  in  broken  leaves  and  stalks  of 
the  poppy  ana  left,  with  occasional  turning,  for  a  week  or  so, 
when  tney  become  hard  enough  to  bear  packing.  In  October  and 
November  they  are  weighed  and  sent  to  market,  packed  in  chests 
containing  as  nearly  as  possible  i  picul«i^ilb,  the  petals  and 
leaves  of  the  poppy  being  used  as  packing  materials.  The  production 
b  said  to  amount  to  about  30,000  chests  annually. 

The  amount  of  opium  revenue  collected  in  India  was  £10480.051 
In  1881,  but  in  1907-1908  was  only  £5,34^^086.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  only  Indian  opium  ever  seen  m  England  b  an  occasional 
sample  of  the  Malwa  sort,  whilst  the  government  monopoly  opium 
is  quite  unknown;  indeed,  the  whole  01  the  opium  used  m  mecucine 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States  b  obtained  from  Turkey.  Thb  b 
in  some  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  Indian  opium  contains  less 
morphia.  It  has  recently  been  shown,  however,  that  opium  grown 
in  the  hilly  dbtricts  of  the  Himalayas  yi«^  50%  more  mori^b 
than  that  of  the  plains,  and  that  the  deficiency  of  morphb  in  the 
Indian  dnw  b  due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  long  exposure  to  the  air 
in  a  seml-uKiuid  state  which  it  undergoes.  In  view,  therefore^  of 
the  probable  decline  in  the  Chinese  demand,  the  cultivation  of  the 
drug  for  the  European  market  in  the  hilly  districts  of  India,  and  its 
preparation  after  the  mode  adopted  in  Turkey,  vis.,  by  drying  the 
concrete  juice  as  quickly  as  possible,  might'  m  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  British  gisvemroenL 

Persia. — ^The  variety  of  poppy  grown  in  Persia  appears  to  be  P. 
somnuftn^t  var.  dttmm^  having  roundish  ovate  capsules^  It  b  most 
krgety  produced  }n  the  districts  of  Ispahan,  Shiraz,  Yecd  and 
Khonsar,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  those  of  Khorasan.  Kermanahah 
and  FarSb  The  Yesd  opium  b  considered  better  than  that  of 
Ispahan,  but  the  strongest  or  Tkenak-e-Arabistani  b  produced  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dizful  and  Shuster,  east  of  the  river  Tigris. 
Good  opium  b  also  produced  about  Sari  and  Balfarush  in  the  pro- 
vince 01  Masanderan.  The  capsules  are  incised  vertically,  or  in 
some  districts  vertical  cuts  with  diagonal  branches  are  made.  The 
crop  b  collected  in  May  and  June  and  reaches  the  ports  for  ex- 
portation between  August  and  January.  Although  the  cultivation 
of  opium  in  Perua  was  probably  carried  on  at  an  eariier  date  than 
in  Indb,  Penaan  opium  was  almost  unknown  in  England  until 
about  the  year  1870,  except  in  the  form  of  the  infenor  quality 
known  as  ''^Trebiaond,"  whkh  usually  contains  only  o«2  to  3%  (tf 
morphia.  Thb  opium  is  in  the  form  of  cylindrical  sticks  about 
6  in.  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  wrapped  in  white  waxed 
or  red  paper.  Since  1870  Penian  opium  has  Seen  laredy  exported 
from  Busnire  and  Bandar-Abbas  in  the  Penbn  Gulf  to  London, 
the  Straits  Settlements  and  China.  At  that  date  the  annual  yieki 
b  said  not  to  have  exceeded  steo  cases;  but,  the  profits  on  opium 
having  about  that  time  attracted  attention,  all  avaibble  ground 
was  utilised  for  .thb  to  the  exclusion  of  cereals,  cotton  and  other 
produce.  The  result  was  a  severe  famine  in  1871-1873,  which  was 
further  aggravated  by  drought  and  other  drcumstancesi  Notwith- 
standing tne  lesson  thus  taught,  the  cultivation  b  being  extended 
every  year,  especially  in  Ispahan,  which  abounds  in  streams  and 
rivers,  an  advantage  in  which  Yesd  b  deficient.  About  Shiras, 
Behbehan  and  Kermanahah  it  now  occupies  much  of  the  land, 
and  has  consequently  affected  the  price  and  srowth  of  cereals. 
The  trade— only  300  chests  in  1859— gradually  increased  until 
1877,  when  the  Persian  opium  was  much  adulterated  with  glucose. 
The  htayy  losses  on  this  inferior  opium  and.  the  higher  prices 
obtained  tor  the  genuine  article  led  to  a  great  improvement  m  its 
preparation,  and  m  1907  the  production  liad  increased  to  10,000 
piculs.  About  half  of  the  total  produce  finds  its  way  to  the  Chinese 
market,  chiefly  by  sea  to  Hongkong  and  the  Federated  Maby  States, 
although  some  b  carried  overland  throueh  Bokhara,  Kholrand  and 
Kashgar;  a  small  quantity  b  eamorted  oy  way  of  Trebi«>nd  and 
Samsun  to  Constantinople,  and  about  aooo  picub  to  Great  Britain. 
The  produce  of  Ispahan  and  Para  is  earned  for  exportation  to 
Bushire,  and  that  of  Khorasan  and  Kirman  and  Yesd  partly  to 
Bushire  and  partly  to  Bandar-Abbas.  The  Shutter  opium  b  sent 
partly  vb  Bushire  to  Muscat  for  transhipment  to  Zanzibar,  and 
part  IS  believed  to  be  smuggled  into  India  by  way  of  .Baluchistan 
aiid  Mekran.  Smaller  quantities  grown  in  Teheran,  Tabriz  and 
Kerroanshah  find  their  way  to  Smyrna,  where  it  b  said  to  be  mixed 
with  the  local  drug  for  the  European  market,  the  same  practice 
being  carried  on  at  Constantinople  ^th  the  Persian  opium  that 
arrives  there  from  Samsun  and  Trebizond.  For  the  Chinese  market 
the  .opium  b  usually  packed  in  chests  containing  io|  shahmans 
(of  131  n>),  so  that  on  arrival  it  may  weigh  i  Chinese  {mcuI  ( ■■  13^1  lb), 
5  to  10%  bring  allowed  for  loss  by  drying.  At  Ispahan,  aniraz 
and  Yesd  the  drug,  after  being  dried  in  the  sun;  b  mixed  with  oil 
in  the  proportion  of  6  or  7  R)  to  141  lb  of  o|Mum,  with  the  object, 
it  b  said,  ci  suiting  the  taste  of  the  Chinese — that  intended  for  the 
London  market  being  now  always  free  from  <n1. 
'  Persbn  opium,  as  met  with  in  the  London  market,  occurs  in 
aeveral  forms,  the  most  common  being  that  of  brick-shaped  pieces. 
These  occur  wra^xd  separately  in  paper,  and  weighing  i  lb  each; 
of  these  140-160  are  packed  In  a  case.    Ispahan  opium  also  oocura 


in  the  form  of  parallefcyipcds  weighing  about  16-ao  ot.;  sometimea 
flat  circubr  pieces  weighing  about  30  os.  are  met  with.  The  opiiun 
b.  usually  01  much  firmer  and  smoother  consistence  than  that  or 
Turkey,  of  a  chocoUte-brown  colour  and  cheesy  appearance,  the 
^jieoes  bearing  evidence  of  having  been  beaten  into  a  uniform  noaas 
previously  to  bein^  made  into  lumps,  probably  with  the  addition 
of  SarcocoU.  as  it  is  always  harder  when  dry  than  Turkey  opium. 
The  odour  diffen  but  slightly,  except  in  oily  specimens,  from  that 
of  Turkey  opium.  Great  care  is  now  taken  to  prevent  adulteration, 
and  consequently  Penbn  opium  can  be  obtained  nearly  as  rich 
in  morphb  as  the  Turkish  drug— on  the  average  from  0-12%. 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  Persbn  opium  imported  into  London 
b  aaain  exported,  a  comparatively  small  quantity  bein^  used, 
chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  codeine  when  Turkey  opium  is  d»r. 
and  a  little  in  veterinary  practice.  Accordii^  to  Dr  Rcvdl.  Persian 
opium  usually  contains  75  to-  84%  of  matter  soluble  in  water, 
and  some  samples  contain  from  13  to  30%  of  glucose,  probably 
due  to  an  extract  or  syrup  of  raisins  added  to  the  paste  in  th« 

Ets  in  which  it  b  collected,  and  to  which  the  shining  fracture  of 
rd  Penbn  opium  b  attributed. 

Emrofe. — Experiments  made  ii|  Engbnd,  France,  Italy,  Sant^- 
bnd,  Greece,  Spain,  Germany,  and  even  in  Sweden,  prove  that 
opium  as  rich  in  morphb  as  that  of  Eastern  countries  can  be  pro- 
duced in  Europe.  In  1830  Young,  a  surgeon  at  Edinburgh,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  56  tb  of  opium  from  an  acre  of  poppies,  and 
sold  it  at  36a.  per  lb.  In  France  the  cultivation  has  been  carried 
on  since  1844  at  Clermont-Ferrand  by  Aubergier.  The  juice,  of 
which  a  workman  is  able  to  collect  about  9'6a  troy  os.  in  a  day. 
b  evaporated  by  artificial  heat  immedbtely  alter  collection.  The 
juioe  yields  about  one-fourth  oi  its  weight  oi  opium,  and  the  percent- 
age of  morphb  varies  according  to  the  variety  of  poppy  used,  the 
purple  one  pving  the  best  results.  By  mixing  assayed  samples  be 
is  able  to  produce  an  opium  containing  uniformly  10  %  of  morphia. 
It  b  made  up  in  cakes  01  50  grammes,  but  is  not  produced  in  sufikrient 
quantity  to  become  an  article  of  wholesale  commerce.  Some 
qiedmens  of  French  opium  have  been  found  by  Guibourt  to  yield 
23*8%  of  morphb,  being  the  highest  percentage  observed  as  yet 
in  any  opium.  Experiments  made  in  Germany  by  Karsten,  Jomt 
and  vulpius  have  shown  that  It  b  possible  to  obtain  in  that  country 
OfNum  CM  excellent  quality,  containing  from  8  to  l^%  of  morphia. 
It  was  found  that  the  method  yielding  the  best  results  was  to  make 
incisions  in  the  poppy-heads  soon  after  sunrise,  to  collect  the  juice 
with  the  finger  immedbtely  after  indsion  and  evaporate  it  as 
speedily  as  possible,  the  colour  of  the  opium  being  lighter  and  the 
percentage  of  morphb  greater  than  when  the  juice  was  allowed 
to  d^  on  the  pbnt.  Cutting  through  the  poppy-head  caused  the 
shrivelling  up  of  the  young  fruit,  but  the  heads  which  had  been 
carefully  inascd  yielded  more  seed  than  those  which  had  not  been 
cut  at  all.  Newly-manured  soil  was  found  to  act  prejudicially  on 
thepoppy.   The  giant  variety  of  poppy  yielded  most  morphia. 

The  oilficulty  of  obtaining  the  requisite  amount  of  cheap  labour 
at  the  exact  time  it  b  needed  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather 
render  the  cultivation  of  opium  too  much  a  matter  of  speculation 
for  it  ever  to  become  a  regubr  crop  in  most  European  countries. 

North  America. — In  1865  the  cultivation  of  opium  was  attempted 
in  Virginb  bv  A.  Robertson,  and  a  product  was  obtained  wnich 
yielded  4  %  01  morphb.  In  1867  H.  Black  grew  opium  in  Tennessee 
which  contained  10%  of  morphia.  Opium  produced  in  CaUfomia 
by  H.  Flint  in  1873  yielded  7}%  of  morpnb.  equal  to  10%  in 
perfectly-dried  opium.  The  expense  of  cultivation  exceeded  the 
returns  obtained  by  its  sale.  As  in  Europe,  therefore,  the  high  price 
of  bbour  militates  against  tls  pibduction  on  a  large  scale. 

(E.  M.  H.) 

Chemistry  of  the  Opium  Alhalmds.-'The  chemical  mvestigation 
of  opium  dates  from  1803  when  C.  Derosne  isolated  a  crystalline 
compound  which  he  named  "opiiim  salt."  In  1805  F.  W. 
SertUmer,  a  German  apothecary,  independently  obuined 
thb  same  substance,  naming  it  "  morphium,"  and  recognized 
its  basic  nature;  he  also  isolated  an  add,  meconic  add.  A  second 
paper,  published  in  18 17,  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by 
the  identification  of  a  new  base,  narcoUne,  by  P.  J.  Robiquet. 
Thebaine,  another  alkaloid,  was  discovered  by  Thiboumeiy 
io  1835;  whibt,  in  1848,  Merck  isolated  papaverine  from  com- 
mercial narcotine.  Subsequent  investigations  have  revealed 
some  twenty  or  more  alkaloids,  the  more  important  of  which 
are  given  in  the  foUowing  table  (from  A.  Pictet,  KefeloMe 
Alhaloids)^:^ 


Morphine    •     * 

.    .^0% 

Narcotine    <     • 

:  :  il^ 

Papaverine  .     . 

Thebaine     .     • 

•    .  0.4% 

Codeine       .     . 

.    .  0-3% 

Narceine      .     . 

.       .    0-2% 

Cryptopine  .  ^  . 

.      .    008% 

Pseudomorphuie 

,    .  o-oa% 

Laudanine 
Lanthopine 
Protopine . 
Codamine 
Iritopine   . 
Lauoanoaiiie 
Moconine  . 


.  0«0i% 

.  O*oo6% 

.  0-003% 
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Opnm  also  contains  a  gnra,  pectin,  a  wax,  sugar  and  limilar 
stihstaoces^  in  addition  to  meconic  and  lactic  adds. 

The  •ifc^i^w**  fall  into  two  chemical  groups:  (z)  detivativea 
of  isoquinoline,  including  papaverine,  narcotine,  gnoscopine 
(rKcmic  narcotine),  narceine,  iaudanosine,  laudanine,  cotamine, 
hydtorotaminr  (the  last  two  do  not  occur  in  opium),  and  (a) 
doivativea  of  phenanthrene,  including  morphine,  oodeinej 
fK<jiaini>    tlie  constitutions  of  the  first  series  have  been  deter- 

ndned;  of  the  second  they  are  still  tmcertain. 

P^pattrime^  CMHtiNO*,  was  investi^ted  b>[  G.  Gotdachmiedt 
(J/Mofs.,  1883-1889),  who  determined  its  constitution  (formula  I., 
below)  by  a  study  of  its  oxidation  (woducts,  showing  that  papaver- 
sldioe,  wfaidi  it  gives  with  potasstum  permanganate,  b  a  tetra- 
fUaoQuinoline.    Its    synthesis,    and    also    that    of 


p.  025).  LaudoMinet  Ca>Hs»N04,  is  very  similar  to  Iaudanosine. 
diroring  in  having  three  methoxy  groups  and  one  hydroxy  instead 
of  four  raethoacy. 

NanoUmet  CbHuNOt,  has  been  prindpally  investigated  by 
A.  MattUeasen  and  G.  C.  Foster,  and  by  W.  Koser  (Ann.,  1888,  a^Ot 
p.  i<6:  1889.  254*  p-  334-)  By  hydrolyns  it  j^elds  opianic  aod, 
C»H^Ot,  and  hydfocotamine,  CnHuNOs;  reduction  ^ives  meco- 
sine,  C^mO«,  and  hydrocotamine;  whilst  oxidation  gives  opianic 
add  and  cotamine,  CuHuNO*.  Narcotine  was  shown  to  be  methoxy- 
hydnstine  (II.)  (hydrastine,  the  alkaloid  of  Golden  seal,  Hydrastis 
cnadeimst  was  solved  by  E.  Schmidt,  M.  Freund,  and  P.  r  ritach) 
sad  cotamine  to  be  III.;  the  latter  has  been  synthcsised  by  A.  H. 
Sa]«sy  IJffur.  Chem,  Soc.,  1910,  97,  p.  i3o8).  Narceine^  CuHsNC^ 
obtaiaea  by  the  action  of  potash  on  the  methyl  iodide  of  narcotine, 
is  protably  IV.  (see  Pyman,  lac.  cU.  pp.  1266, 1738;  M.  Freund  and 
P.  OKwnbeim,  Btr.,  1909,  42,  p.  lo&i).  , 

Tne  proprietary  drug  *'  stypticin  is  cotamine  hydrochloride, 
and  "stypCol"  cotamine  phthalate;  "  antispasmin  "  is  a  sodium 
aareeine  combined  vrith  sodium  salicylate,  and  "  narcyl "  narceine 
etlni  hydrochloride. 

OM«  CHi  0U« 
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The  chemistry  of  morphine,  codeine  and  thebaine  is  exceedingly 
complicated,  and  the  literature  enormous.  That  these  alkaloids 
are  closely  rdated  may  be  suspected  from  their  empirical 
fgnooiae.viajnorpbine  «■  CnHnNO*.  codeine  «C»HsiNOi.thebaine« 
CnHaNC^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Grimaux,  in  1881 ,  showed  codeine 
to.be  a  methylmorphine,  and  in  1903  Ach  and  L.  Knorr  iBer.,%6, 
1^  1067)  obtained  identical  substances,  viz.  thebenine  and  morpno- 
theboioe,  from  both  codeine  and  thebaine,  thereby  establishing 
tbetr  connexk>n.  Our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  these  alkaloids 
lasfdy  depends  on  the  researches  of  M.  Freund,  E.  Vongerichten, 
L.  Kaorr  and  R.  Pschorr.  The  presence  of  the  phenanthrene 
ondeas  and  the  chain  system  CHsN'C'C*  follows  from  the  fact  that 
these  alkaloids,  by  appropriate  treatment,  yield  a  substituted 
phcaanthreneand  auommethylaminoethanol  (CHi)tN*CHt*CH^H. 
Formulae  have  been  proposed  by  Pschorr  and  Knorr  explaining 
th^  and  other  decompositions  (in  Pschorr's  formula  the  morphine 
ring  system  b  a  fusion  of  a  phenanthrene  and  pyridine  nucleus) ; 
aaotber  formula,  containing  a  fusion  of  a  phenantnrcne  with  a  pyrrol 
tiag,  was  pi-oposed  by  Bu<^erer  in  1907.  The  problem  b  discussed 
by  Pschorr  and  Einbeck  (Ber.,  1907,  40,  p.  1980),  and  by  Knorr 
and  Hdrletn  {ibid.  p.  20^) ;  see  also  Ann.  Reps.  Ckem.  Soc. 

Morphine,  cr  morphia,  crystallizes  in  ^prisms  with  one  molecule 
of  water;  it  b  soluble  in  1000  parts  of  cold  water  and  in  160  of 
boiEag  water,  and  may  be  crystallized  from  alcohol;  it  b  almost 
iasolabfe  in  ether  and  chloroform.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction  and 
behaves  as  a  tertiary,  monacid  base;  its  salts  are  soluble  in  water 
and  akohoL  The  oflScial  hydrochloride.  CirHnNOiHCl+SHtO, 
(onsB  delicate  needles.  Distilled  with  zinc  dust  morj^hine  yields 
phaiaathxene.  pyridine  and  ciuinoline;  dehydration  gives,  under 
certain  oooditions,  apomorphine,  CuHitNOi,  a  white  amorphous 
safastance,  rradily  soluble  in  alcohol,  either  and  chloroform.  The 
drof  **  heroin  "  is  a  diacetylmorphine  hydrochloride.  Codeine,  or 
codaa,  crystanizes  in  orthorhombic  prisms  with  one  molecule  of 
water:  it  b  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  chtoroform. 
Tbrittine  forms  nlvcry  plates,  melting  at  193*.  (C.  E.*) 

Medidfu. — Of  the  opium  alkaloids  only  morphine  and  codeine 

are  used  to  any  extent  in  medicine.    Thebaine  b  not  so  used, 

but  b  an  important  and  sometimes  very  dangerous  constituent 

of  the  variooa  opium  preparations,  which  are  still  largely  1 


employed,  despite  the  com|dezity  and  inconstant  composition 
of  the  drug.  Of  the  other  alkaloids  narceine  b  hypnotic,  like 
morphine  and  codeine,  whxbt  thebaine,  papaverine  and  narco- 
tine have  an  actioti  which  resembles  that  of  stiychnine,  and  b, 
generally  speaking,  undesirable  or  dangerotis  if  at  all  well 
marked.  A  drug  of  so  comples  a  composition  aa  opium  b 
necessarily  incompatible  with  a  large  number  of  substances.- 
Tannic  add,  iot  instance,  predpitates  codeine  as  a  tannatc, 
salts  of  many  of  the  heavy  metab  form  predpitates  of  meconatcs 
and  sulphates,  whilst  the  various  alkalb,  alkaline  carbonates 
and  ammonia  precipitate  the  important  alkaloids.' 

The  pharmacology  of  opium  diners  from  that  of  morphine  (qs.) 
in  a  few  particulars.  The  chief  difference  between  the  action  of 
opium  ana  morphine  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  former  of  the- 
baine, which  readily  affects  the  more  irritable  spinal  cord  of  very 
3roung  chOdren.  In  infants  espedally  opium  acts  markedly  upion 
the  spinal  cord,  and,  just  as  st^chnine  b  dangerous  when  pven  to 
young  chik|ren,  so  opium,  because  of  the  strychnine-like  alkaloid 
It  contains,  should  never  be  administered,  under  any  circumstances 
or  in  any  dose,  to  children  under  one  year  of  age. 

When  pven  by  the  mouth,  opium  has  a  somewhat  different 
action  from  that  of  morphine.  It  often  relieves  hunger,  by  arresting 
the  secretion  of  Esstric  juice  and  the  movements  of  the  stomach  and 
bowel,  and  it  uequently  upsets  digestion  from  the  same  cause. 
Often  it  relieves  vomiting,  though  m  a  few  persons  it  may  cause 
vomidng,  but  in  far  less  d^ree  than  apomorphine,  which  is  a 
powerful  emetic.  Opium  has  a  more  marked  dbphoretic  action 
than  morphine,  and  b  much  less  certain  as  a  hypnotic  and  analgesic. 

There  are  a  few  therapeutic  indications  for  the  use  of  opium  rather 
than  morphine,  but  they  are  far  less  important  than  those  which 
make  the  opposite  demand.  In  some  abdominal  conditions,  for 
instance,  opium  b  still  preferred  by  the  majority  of  practitioners, 
though  certainly  not  in  gastric  cases,  where  morphine  gives  the 
reneffor  which  o|Mum  often  increases  the  need,  owii^  to  the  irritant 
action  of  some  of  its  constituents.  Opium  is  often  preferred  to 
morphine  in  cases  of  dbbetes,  where  prolonged  administration  is 
required.  In  such  cases  the  soporific  action  b  not  that  which  b 
sought,  and  so  opium  b  preferable.  A  Dover's  powder,  also,  b 
haroly  to  be  surpassed  in  the  eariy  stages  of  a  bad  cold  in  the  head 
or  bronchitis.  Ten  j^rains  taken  at  bedtime  will  often  give  sleep, 
cause  free  dbphoresis  and  quieten  the  entire  nervous  system  in  such 
cases.  The  tmcture  often  known  as  "  paregoric  '*  is  also  brgcly 
used  in  bronchial  conditions,  and  morphine  shows  no  sign  of  dis- 
pladng  it  in  favour.  Opium  rather  than  morphine  is  also  usually 
employed  to  relieve  the  pain  of  haemorrhoids  or  fissure  of  the 
rectum.   This  practice  is,  however,  obsolescent. 

The  alkaloid  thebaine  may  here  be  referred  to,  as  it  b  not  used 
separately  in  medidne..  Cmm  Brown  and  Eraser  of  Edinburgh 
showed  that,  whibt  thebaine  acts  like  strychnine,  methyl  and  ethyl 
thebaine  act  like  curara,  paralysing  the  terminals  of  motor  nerves. 
At  present  we  say  of  such  a  substance- as  thebaine,  "  it  acts  on  the 
anterior  coraua  of  grey  matter  in  the  spinal  cord,"  but  why  on  them 
and  not  elsewhere  we  do  not  know. 

Toxicohry. — Under  thb  heading  must  be  considered  acute 
poisoning  hy  opium,  and  the  chronic  poisoning  seen  in  those  who 
eat  or  smoire  tne  drag.  Chronic  opium  poisoning  by  the  taking  of 
laudanum — as  in  the  familbr  case  of  De  Quincey-^ccd  not  be 
considered  here,  as  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  has  almost 
entirely  suppbnted  it. 

The  acute  poisoning  presents  a  series  of  symptoms  which  are  only 
with  difficulty  to  be  distinguished  from  those  produced  by  alcohol, 
by  cerebral  naemorrha^e  and  by  several  other  morbid  conditions. 
The  differentbl  dbgnosis  is  of  the  highest  importance,  but  very 
frequently  time  alone  will  furnish  a  sumdent  criterion.  The  patient 
who  has  swallowed  a  toxic  or  lethal  dose  of  laudanum,  for  instance, 
usually  passes  at  once  into  the  narcotic  state,  withoiit  any  prior 
excitement.  Intense  drowsiness  yields  to  sleep  and  coma  which 
ends  in  death  from  failure  of  the  respiration.  This  laft  b  the 
cardinal  fact  in  determining  treatment.  The  comatose  patient  has 
a  cold  and  cbmmy  skin,  livid  lips  and  ear-tips — a  grave  sign — and 
"  pin-point  pupils."  The  heart  s  action  is  feeble,  the  pulse  being 
small,  irregubr  and  often  abnormally  slow.  The  action  on  the 
circulation  is  Urgely  secondary,  however,  to  the  all-important 
action  of  opium  on  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulb  oblongata. 
The  centre  b  directly  poi&oncd  oy  the  circubt ion. through  it  of 
opium-conuining  blood,  and  the  patient's  breathing  becomes 
progressively  slower,  shallower  and  more  irregular  until  finally  it 
ceases  altbgether. 

In  trtatini  acute  opium  poisoning  the  first  proceeding  b  to  empty 
the  stomach.  For  this  purpose  the  best  emetic  is  apomorphine, 
which  may  be  injected  suDcutaneously  in  a  dose  of  about  one-tenth 
of  a  grain.  But  apomorphine  b  not  always  to  be  obtained,  and  even 
if  it  be  administered  it  may  fail,  since  the  gastric  wall  is  often 
paralysed  in  opium  poisoning,  so  that  no  emetic  can  act.  It  b 
therefore  better  to  wash.out  the  stomach,  and  this  should  be  done,^ 
if  possible,  with  a  solution  containing  about  ten  grains  of  salt  to 
each  ounce  of  water.    Thb  must  be  repeated  at  intervab  of  about 
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lialf  an  hour,  since  some  of  the  opiuin  is  excreted  into  the  stomach 
after  its  absorption  into  the  blooid.  If  apomorphine  is  obtainable, 
both  of  these  measures  may  be  employed.  Potassium  permanganate 
decomposes  morphine  by  oxidation,  the  action  being  facilitated  by 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  mineral  idd  to  the  solution. 
The  physiological  as  well  as  the  chemical  antidotes  must  be  em- 
ployed.  The  chief  of  these  are  coffee  (m*  caffeine  and  atropine.  A 
pint  of  hot  strong  coffee  may  be  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and 
caffeine  in  large  doses — ^ten  or  twenty  grains  of  the  carbonate- 
may  be  given  by  the  mouth.  A  twentieth,  even  a  tenth  of  a  grain  of 
atropine  sulphate  should  be  injected  subcutaneously,  the  drug 
being  a  direct  stimulant  of  the  respiratory  centre.  Every  means 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  patient  awalce.  He  must  be  walked 
j^bout,  have  smelling  salts  constantly  applied  to  the  nose,  or  be 
jstimulated  bjr  the  fi^adic  batteiy.  But  the  final  resort  in  cases  of 
opium  poisoning  is  artificial  resputition,  which  should  be  persevered 
with  as  long  as  the  heart  continues  to  beat.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
asserted  that,  if  relays  of  trained  assistants  are  at  hand,  no  one 
need  die  of  opium  poisoning,  even  if  artificial  respiratipn  has  to  be 
continued  for  hours  or  days.  (X.) 

Opium-eating. — Opium,  like  many  other  poisonSi  produces 
after  a  time  a  less  effect  if  frequently  administered  as  a  medicine, 
80  that  the  dose  has  to  be  constantly  increased  to  produce  the 
same  result  on  those  who  take  it  habitually.  When  it  is  used 
to  relieve  pain  or  diarrhoea,  if  the  dose  be  not  taken  at  the  usual 
time  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  zecnr  with  such  violeni^  that 
the  remedy  is  speedily  resorted  to  as  the  only  means  of  relief, 
and  thus  the  habit  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  break  off.  Opium- 
eating  Is  chiefly  practised  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia  and  India. 
Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the  injurious  effect  of  the  habit; 
the  weight  of  evidence  appears,  however,  to  indicate  that  it  is 
much  more  deleterious  than  opium-smoking. 

The  following  statistics  collected  by  Vincent  Richards  regarding 
Balosor  in  Orissa  throw  some  light  on  the  influence  of  this  practice 
on  the  health.  He  estimates  that  i  in  every  X3  or  14  of  the 
population  iMes  the  drug,  and  that  the  habit  is  increasing.  Of  the 
013  opium-eaters  exanuned  by  him  he  found  that  the  average  age 
at  which  the  habit  was  commenced  was  30  to  26  years  for  men  and 
24  to  30  years  for  women.  Of  this  number  143  had  taken  the  drug 
for  from  10  to  20  years,  63  for  from  20  to  ^o  years  and  38  for  more 
than  30  years.  The  majority  took  their  opium  twice  daily,  morning 
and  evening,  the  auantity  taken  varying  from  2  to  46  grains  daily, 
large  doses  oeing  the  exception,  and  the  average  S  to  7  grains  daily. 
The  doee,  when  large,  haci  been  increased  from  the  beginning;  when 
small,  there  had  usually  been  no  increase  at  alL  The  causes  which 
first  led  to  Uie  increase  of  the  drug  were  disease,  example  and  a 
belief  in  its  aphrodisiac  powers.  The  diseases  for  which  it  was 
chiefly  taken  were  malarial  fever,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  spittinj;  of 
blood,  rheumatism  and  elephantia^  A  number  began  to  take  it  in 
the  famine  year,  x866,  as  it  enabled  them  to  exist  on  less  food  and 
mitigated  their  sufferings;  others  used  it  to  enable  them  to  undergo 
fatigue  and  to  make  long  journeys.  Richards  concludes  that  the 
excessive  use  of  opium  by  the  agricultural  classes,  who  are  the 
chief  consumers  in  Orissa,  is  very  rare  indeed.  Its  moderate  use 
may  be  and  is  indulged  in  for  years  without  producing  any  decided 
or  appreciable  ill  effect  except  weakening  the  reproductive  powers, 
the  average  number  of  the  children  of  cmium-eaters  being  i  •  1 1  after 
1 1  years  of  married  life.  It  compares  tavourablv  as  regards  crime 
and  insanity  with .  intoxicating  drinks,  the  inhabitants  of  Balasor 
being  a  particularly  law-abiding  race,  and  the  insane  forming  only 
0*0069%  of  the  population.  Dr  W.  Dymock  of  Bombay,  speaking 
of  western  India,  concurs  in  Richaras's  opinion,  regamixng  the 
moderate  use  of  the  drug.  He  believes  that  excessive  indulgence 
in  it  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  wealthier 
classes  of  the  community.  .  Dr  Moore's  experience  of  Rajputana 
strongly  supports  the  same  views.^  It  seems  probable  that  violent 
physic^  exercise  may  counteract  in  great  measure  the  deleterious 
effect  of  opium  and  prevent  it  from  retarding  the  respiration,  and 
that  in  such  cases  the  beneficial  effects  are  obtained  without  the 
noxious  results  which  would  accrue  from  its  use  to  those  enraged 
in  sedentary  pursuits.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  spread  m  the 
practice  is  connected  with  the  ban  imposed  in  Mohammedan  countries 
on  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  to  some  extent  with  the  long 
religious  fasts  of  the  Buddhists,'  Hindus  and  Moslems,  in  which 
opium  is  used  to  allay  hunger. 

To  break  off  the  habit  of  opium-catine  b  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
can  be  effected  only  by  actual  external  restraint,  or  the  strongest 
effort  of  a  powerful  will,  espedally  if  the  dose  has  been  gradually 
increased. 

Opium-smoking.'— Tha  is  chiefly  practised  by  the  inhabitants 
of  China  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  in 
countries  where  Chinese  are  largely  employed.  Opium-smoking 
began  in  China  in  the  xyth  century.  Foreign  opium  was  first 
imported  by  the  Portuguese  (early  i8th  century).  In  1906  it  was 


estimated  tliat  13 ASSt^  of  Chinese  smoked  opium,  or  27% 
of  adult  males;  but  during  xgoS-xgxo  the  consumption  of  opium 
is  believed  to  have  diminished  by  about  one-third. 

For  smoking  the  Chinese  use  an  extract  of  opium  known 
as  prepared  opium  or  chandoo,  and  a  cheaper  preparation  is 
made  from  60%  used  opium  known  as  "  opium  dross  "  and  40% 
native  opium.    This  latter  is  chiefly  used  by  U^e  poorer  classes. 

The  process  of  preparation  is  thus  descrabed  by  Hugh  M'Callum, 
government  analyst  at  Hong-Kong: — 

"  The  ofnum  is  removed  from  its  covering  of  leaves,  &c,  oxMstened 
with  a  little  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  about  fourteen  boon; 
it  is  then  divkied  into  pans,  3}  balls  of  opium  and  about  10  pints 
of  water  going  to  each  pan ;  it  is  now  boiled  and  stirred  occasionidly 
until  a  uniform  mixture  having  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste  » 
obtained.  This  operation  talces  from  five  to  six  hourk  The  paste 
is  at  once  transferred  to  a  larger  pan  and  coki  water  added  to  about 

J  gallons,  covered  and  allowed  to  stand  for  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
ours.  A  bunch  of  '  tang  sani '  (lamp-wick,  the  pith  of  Ericcauion 
or  Scirpus)  is  then  inserted  well  into  the  mass,  and  the  pan  slightly 
canted,  when  a  rich,  clear,  brown  flukl  u  thus  drawn  off,  and  filtered 
through  *  chi  mui '  (paper  made  from  bamboo  fibre).  The  residue 
is  renMved  to  a  calico  filtn*  and  thoroughly  washed  with  boiling 
water,  the  wash  water  being  reboiled  and  used  time  after  time. 
The  last  wiashing  is  done  with  pure  water;  these  washings  are  used 
in  the  next  day's  boiling. 

"  The  resklues  on  the  calico  filters  are  transferred  to  a  hige  one 
of  the  same  material  and  well  pressed.  This  insoluble  resklue,  calkd 
'  nai  chai '  (opium  dirt),  is  the  perquisite  of  the  head  boiling  coolie, 
who  finds  a  ready  maricet  for  it  u  Canton,  where  it  is  used  for 
adulterating,  or  rather  in  manufacturing,  the  moist  inferior  kinds  of 

Erepared  opium.  The  filtrate  or  opium  solution  is  concentrated 
y  evaporation  at  the  boilini^  point,  with  occasional  stirring  untfl 
ot  a  proper  consistence,  the  time  required  bdng  from  three  to  four 
hours;  it  is  then  removed  from  the  fire  and  stirred  with  great 
vigour  till  cold,  the  cooling  being  accelerated  by  coolies  with  luge 
fans.  When  quite  cold  it  is  taken  to  the  hong  and  kept  there  for 
some  months  before  it  is  considered  in  prime  condition  tor  smoking. 
As  thus  prepared  it  has  the  consistence  of  a  thin  treacly  extract, 
and  is  called  boiled  or  prepared  opium.  In  this  state  it  is  largely 
exported  from  China  to  America,  Australia,  &c..  being  cardully 
sealed  up  in  small  pots  having  the  name  of  the  maker  {ix.  boog) 
on  each. 

"The  Chinese  reoognin  the  following  grades  of  opium:  (1) 
'raw  opium,*  as  imported  from  India;  (3)  'prepared  opium,* 
opium  made  as  above;  (^)  'opium  dross,*  the  scrapings  from  the 
opium  pipe;  this  b  rd>oMed  and  manufactured  as  a  second-daas 
prepared  opium;  a  Chinese  doctor  stated  latclj^  at  a  coroner's 
inquest  on  a  case  of  poisoning  that  it  was  more  poisonous  than  the 
orainary  prepared  opium;  (4)  '  nai  chai  *  (opium  dirt),  the  insoluble 
residue  left  on  exhausting  the  raw  opium  thoroughly  with  water. 
The  opium  is  sent  every  day  from  the  hong  («.«.  shop  or  firm)  to  the 
boiling-house,  the  previous  day's  boiling  being  then  returned  to  the 
hong.  The  avera^  quanti^  boiled  each  day  is  from  six  to  eig|it 
chests  of  Patna  opium,  this  being  the  only  kind  used.** 

By  this  process  of  preparation  a  conuderable  portion  of  the  na9> 
cotine,  caoutchouc  resin,  oil  or  fatty  and  insoluble  matters  are 
removed,  and  the  prolonged  boiling,  evaporating  and  bsJcing  over 
a  naked  fire  tend  to  lessen  the  amount  of  alkaloids  present  m  the 
extract.  The  only  alkaloids  likely  to  remain  in  the  prepared  opiuin, 
and  capable  of  producing  well-marked  physiological  results,  are 
morphine,  codeine  and  narcdne.  Morphine,  in  the  pure  state,  can 
be  sublimed,  but  codeine  and  narceine  arc  said  not  to  give  a  sub- 
limate. Even  if  sublimed  in  smoking  opium,  morphine  would,  in 
M'Callum's  opinion,  probably  be  deposited  in  the  pipe  befofv  it 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  smoker.  The  bitter  taste  of  morphine  is 
not  noticeable  when  smoking  opium,  and  it  is  therefore  possible 
that  the  pleasure  derived  from  smoking  the  drug  is  due  to  seme 
product  formed  during  combustion.  This  supposition  u  rendered 
probable  by  the  fact  that  the  ophims  most  prized  by  smokers  are  not 
those  containing  most  morphine,  and  that  the  quality  is  judged  by 
the  amount  of  soluble  matter  in  the  opium,  by  its  tenaaty  or 
"  touch,"  and  by  peculiarities  of  aroma — ^the  Indian  opium,  especi- 
ally the  Patna  kind,  bearing  much  the  same  relation  to  the  Chinese 
and  Persian  drug  that  champagne  dpes  to  vin  ordinairt.  Opium- 
smoking  b  thus  described  by  Tbco.  Sampson  of  Canton?— 

"  The  smoker,  lying  on  his  side,  with  his  face  towards  the  tray 
and  his  head  resting  on  a  high  hard  pillow  (sometimes  made  of 
earthenware,  but  more  frequently  of  bamboo  covered  with  leather), 
takes  the  pipe  in  hb  hand;  with  the  other  hand  he  takes- a  dipper 
and  puts  the  sharp  end  of  it  into  the  opium,  which  is  of  a  treacly 
consistency.  Twisting  it  round  and  round  he  f^ts  a  large  drop  of 
the  fluid  to  adhere  to  the  dipper;  still  twisting  it  round  to  prevent 
it  falling  he  brings  the  drop  over  the  flame  of  tne  lamp,  and  twirling 
it  round  and  round  he  roasts  it;  all  this  is  done  with  acquired 
dexterity.  The  opium  must  not  be  burnt  or  made  too  dry.  but 
roasted  gently  till  it  looks  like  burnt  worsted:  every  now  and  then 
he  takes  It  away  from  the  flaipe  and  rolls  it  (still  on  the  end  of  the 
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of  Ok  bowl.     When  it  ii  rnUnl 
lickly  thniili  Uk  end  oC 


nbtd  D9  hk  uda^ction  be  eently  t 
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dmr  lAtD  the  ofifice,  twuli  h  round  Hurtly  uul  wit 
ff  IH  it  profictly  done,  tbe  opium  (now  about  the  lite  dI  ■  Krun  w 
kfliHced  or  a  rntle  larger)  u  left  adberlng  to  tbe  bowl  uomediateJy 
prtt  tke  orificb    It  it  now  ready  lor  imokjnK. 

"Tlkc  mrtker  aaauioa  a  onlbnabte  ailitude  Oyin^  down  lA 
aant)  at  a  prwer  diitance  froiD  tbe  lamp.  He  now  puu  tbe  stem 
u  In  lim  and  boldi  the  bowl  over  tbe  lamp.  Tbe  hot  cnum  the 
OMD  to  ui^e»  and  the  Hooker  take«  three  or  four  [ong  inhaUtlcKu. 
*D  tbe  tirae  buc  the  illpper  to  brii^  every  particle  of  tbe  opium 
lolbcorificc  at  k  ninu  any*  but  not  talunf  hit  lipe  Emm  the  end 
if  Ibt  Kem,  or  tbe  ofiium  prilet  ftom  the  lamp  till  all  ii  finiihed. 
Then  be  wea  tbe  OancDed  end  of  tbedipwr  to  aerapc  iwny  iny  little 
rtbdve  there  tmr  be  left  aEOUDd  tbe  oribcei  aod  proceeds  to  premre 
vnhtr  jiipe.  Tho  fHrpatacioaa  occupy  from  hve  to  ten  minute«. 
and  iht  actual  imaldiv  ibost  thirty  Hcoitdt.     The  Nnoke  li 
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Fn-  i^ — Opium-amolddg  Apparatus    a,  pipe;  b,  dipper;  £.  lamp. 

Ss  lax  u  can  be  gathered  from  the  coaflktlns  ■latemenla  publiBhed 
vL  the  iDbied,  DpiDiA.kmokinfl  may  be  rertrded  mjch  in  the  lame 
litbt  u  the  me  of  alcobolic  ttlmuIaBta.  To  tbe  gieal  majority  of 
Haokers  who  use  It  moderately  It  appeara  to  act  u  a  itiniuLint, 
iqd  to  enable  iheD  to  uadetio  neat  latiiue  and  to  vo  lor  a  con- 
lileiable  time  with  little  or  BO  lood.  According  to  the  report!  on 
the  wbiect.  when  the  (fnokcr  bat  plenty  of  active  work  it  aiipeaxi 
to  be  no  more  iojurioua  than  Hnoldng  u' 


bnbedieL  often  i 
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I  doubt  that  the 
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grown,  ana  tne  cnmiptioa  01  state  oUGculi. 
_   ._      _  .  Mrn.Jll  li^  369,  aiv.  p.  ]«:  [i]  a.  p.  4U: 

loper.  lUp»Tl  an  Malwii  Optmm  (Bombay,  I«4§);  Bifjtl  n  Triit 
•I  ff«i»  (iftte):  Kiw  RimnKu  (1876).  p.  IX,:  FJbir«a»,niAtu 
I1B79I.  p.  V.  JBmnuJ  if  Ikt  ^EEicfy  1^  Arfi  {1M1);  Tit  Frimdiif 
Ow  <iU3).  Ac^  X^o"  o'  ihe  Straiu  SettleoKnth  Federated 
Malay  State*  Opium  CammiiiiDn  (i^oS),  App.  uUi.  and  niv.; 
Allen.  OauHrcwf  Ornaic  Analyiil,  voL  Ui.  pt.  iv.  p.  jtK;  Frank 
Brant.  Ktptrl  an  Opnam  (Hang-KiinE.  190S):  G.  Watt.  Duliomiry 
4  At  Etamtmic  Ihvintli  ^  Iniia  <t«^);  K.  Moinan.  Campla 
—'-I,  of  the  5th  of  December  iBgi,  iv.  p.  if-  '  -•—-'-     .-.— - 
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CDRimildon 
1  edition)." '"  "(E.  M.  It)*™ 
mof  GentUDy,  Id  tbe  Piuaaian  Rhine  Province, 
lo  m.  NX.  fiam  Cologne  by  the  tatlway  to  Elbeifcld  and  at  the 
tuaion  of  line  lo  SpeUoif  and  Boon.  Pop.  (190J)  6338.  ll 
^an  Evzcfeiicalaiid*  Roman  Catbolicchurch.  Ilhaadyeing 
vnrt^  and  bajntfacturea  of  dynamite,  indigO  producta  and 
silwiy  plant.  Before  pawing  to  Fnaua,  Opladen  belonged 
hi  ibe  diicbjr  at  Beii. 

OPOV.  ■  town  of  the  province  of  Cebu,  Phil^)pine  I>!and>, 
OB  the  mul]  island  ol  KUdan  (uta  about  ^t  iq.  m.),  which 
B  aepanted  from  tbe  idand  oI  Cebn  by  a  channel  only  about 
I  a.  wide.  Pop  (1903},  afla  the  anneialion  of  Cordova  and 
Santa  Rooa,  30,16^6.  Tbete  sec  forty-lour  barrits,  or  villages, 
ia  tbe  town,  and  three  d  tbex  bad  in  1903  more  than  1000 
inhabilanii  each.  Tbe  laiignige  Is  Vbayan.  Opon  is  a  shipping 
and  commercial  ftiburb  of  Cebu  ^'^y,  Ibc  harbour  of  which  is 
ihduied  by  Mlctun  Island,  The  town  has  laije  groves  of 
caar-nnl  tics,  and  its  ptiudpal  indutliio  are  the  cultivalion  of 
laifian  coni  lad  oacuey  and  £tbin(.    In  (be  N.£.  pan  of  the 
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OPORTO  (i.«.  a  pcrlo,  "  tbe  pott  "),  the  second  dly  of  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Oporto  and 
formerly  of  Entre-Douio-e-Minho;  on  bolh  binlu  of  the  rivet 
Douro.  about  3  m.  from  iu  mouth.  In  41°  8'  N.  and  8°  j;"  W, 
Fop.  (1900)  iS7,955.  In  Potiugueie  the  definite  article  is 
oacofflpounded  in  the  name  of  the  city,  which  in  iliict  acctuacy 
should  •Iwflys  be  wtillen  Fait;  tbe  form  OparUi  has,  however, 
been  stereotyped  by  long  usage  in  English  and  in  some  other 
European  languiges.  The  pan  of  (be  dly  loulh  ol  tbe  Douro 
is  known  aa  ViUi  Nova  de  Gaia.  Oporto  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
in  the  archiepiscopd  province  of  Braga.  It  la  Ibe  true  caoilal 
jf  ooilherD  Portugal,  and  tbe  commercial  and  politktd  ri' 


a  (?..,)  -a 


rival 


ol  Madrid.  Three  main  railway  lines  meet  Iiere — from  Lisbon, 
from  Valenca  do  Minbo  on  Ihe  northern  fioDticT,  Mid  from 
Barcn  d'Alva  on  Ibe  nonh-wcstem  frontier.  The  Valeuia 
line  has  branches  to  Guinurles  «nd  Bcaga,  and  affords  access 
to  Corunna  and  olher  cities  of  DOTIh-wcstem  Spain;  Ihe  Bates 

or  ligbt  bank  of  t 
onlbeE.,  MontcPedrBllndpEtanbosDiitheN.,  VillarBicalho, 
LoidcUo  and  Sio  Joio  di  Foz  on  the  W„  Runalde,  Villaiinha, 
Maloiinboa,  Lee*  da  Palmeira  and  the  port  of  LebiSes  on  the 
N.W.  The  mouth  of  Ihe  river  is  obstructed  by  a  sandy  tint 
of  land  which  has  been  enlarged  by  the  deposits  of  iDl  conslantly 
washed  down  by  the  iwifi  current;  on  the  north  side  of  this 
bar  is  a  narrow  channel  varying  in  depth  from  t6  ft.  to  19  ft. 
A  fort  bi  Slo  Joio  da  Foz  ptolecls  Ihe  enlrance,  and  there  il 
•  lighthouse  on  a  rock  ouiside  the  bat.  As  large  vessels  cannot 
enter  ihe  rivet,  a  harbour  of  lefuge  has  been  constructed  at 
Leizoes  {,,.). 

The  Approach  to  Oporto  up  the  winding  and  fjord-like  estuary 
is  one  of  singular  txiuty.  On  Ibe  north  the  sirecis  rise  in 
lerrace*  up  Ihe  sleep  bank,  built  in  many  cases  of  granite  over- 
laid with  ptaller,  so  thai  while  is  the  prevailing  colour  of  tbe 
city;  □□  tbe  south  are  Ihe  himlcU  of  Gaia  and  Furada,  and  tlie 
ced-lDed  wine  lodge)  of  Villa  Nova  de  Gaia,  b  which  vasl 

teclure  of  the  houtts  and  public  buildings  is  often  ralbei  Orienlal 
than  European  in  appearance.  There  are  numerous  parks  and 
gardens,  especially  00  the  oulskiils  of  the  cily,  in  which  palms, 
oranges  and  aloes  grow  side  by  side  with  the  flowers  and  fruits 
of  northern  Europe,  for  Ihe  dimale  is  mild  and  very  equable,  the 
mean  temperalures  lot  January  and  July— the  coldest  and  Ihe 
bottest  months — being  respectively  about  50*  and  70*.  Tbe 
Douro  is  at  all  leiuons  crowded  with  shipping,  chiefly  small 
steamers  and  large  sailing  vessels.  The  design  of  some  of  the 
native  craft  la  peculiar — among  Ihem  may  be  mentioned  Ihe  high- 
prowed  canoe-like  £shing  boats,  the  nucoi  with  I  heir  three  tateeo 
sails,  and  the  hirfDi  tabdle,  Qal-holtomed  barges  with  huge 
luddeia.  used  for  tbe  conveyance  of  wine  down  slream.  Two 
remarkable  iron  bridges,  the  Maria  Pia  and  the  Dom  Luii  I., 
span  Ibe  river.  The  first  vat  buill  by  Messrs  Eiffel  &  Company 
of  Paiil  in  1876-1877;  it  rests  on  a  granite  substniclure  and 

heighl  of  Joo  ft.  Tbe  second,  constructed  in  1881-1885  by  a 
Belgian  firm,  baa  two  decks  or  roadways,  one  33  ft.,  the  other 
300  ft.  above  the  usual  water-level;  its  arch,  one  of  the  largest 
in  Europe,  has  a  span  of  560  ft.  and  is  supported  by  two  massive 
granite  toveis.  The  Douro  is  liable  in  winter  to  sudden  and 
violent  floods;  in  1909-1910  the  water  rose  ^oft.  ai  Opotto,  where 
it  is  confined  in  A  deep  and  narrow  bed. 

Though  parts  of  the  dly  are  modem  or  have  been  moderaiied, 
the  older  quarters  in  Ihe  east  are  extremely  plclucesque,  with 
their  sleep  and  narrow  lanes  overshadowed  by  lofty  balconied 

dty  of  Portug^    llmil  the  early  years  of  tbe  10th  century,  vbea 
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a  proper  system  of  sewerage  was  installed^  the  ooadition  of 
Oporto  was  most  insanitary.  Electric  lighting  and  tramways 
were  introduced  a  little  before  this,  but  the  completion  of  the 
tramway  system  was  long  delayed,  and  in  the  hilly  districts  cars 
drawn  by  ten  mules  were  not  an  uncommon  sight.  Ox-carts  are 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  goods,  and  until  late  in  the 
19th  century  sedan-chairs  were  still  occasionally  used.  A  painful 
feature  of  the  street-life  of  Oporto  is  the  great  number  of  the 
diseased  and  mutilated  beggars  who  frequent  the  busiest 
thoroughfares.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  natives  of  Oporto  are 
strong  and  of  £ne  physique;  they  also  show  fewer  signs  of 
negro  descent  than  the  people  of  Lisbon.  Their  numbers  tend 
.to  increase  very  rapidly;  in  1864  ^he  pt^ulation  of  Oporto  was 
86,751,  but  in  1878  it  rose  to  105,838,  in  1890  to  138,860,  and  In 
1900  to  167,955.  Many  of  the  men  emigrate  to  South  America, 
where  their  industry  usually  enables  them  to  prosper,  and 
ultimately  to  return  with  considerable  savings.  The  local 
dialect  is  broader  than  the  Portuguese  of  the  educated  classes, 
from  which  it  differs  more  in  pronunciation  than  in  idiom. 
The  poverty  of  the  people  is  very  great.  Out  of  the  597,935 
inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Oporto  (893  sq.  m.),  423,320  were 
returned  at  the  census  of  1900  as  unable  to  read  or  write.  Much 
had  been  done,  however,  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  besides 
numerous  primary  schools  there  are  in  the  dty  two  schools  for 
teachers,  a  medial  academy,  polytechnic,  art,  trade  and  naval 
schools,  and  industrial  institute,  a  commercial  athenaeum,  a 
lyceum  for  secondary  education,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  a 
meteorological  observatory. 

The  cathedral,  which  stands  at  the  highest  point  of  eastern 
Oporto,  on.  the  site  of  the  Visigothic  citadel,  waa  originally  a 
Romanesque  building  of  the  lath  century;  its  cloisters  are 
Gothic  of  the  X4th  century,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  fabric 
was  modernized  in  the  X7th  and  x8th  centuries.  The  interior  of 
the  cloisters  is  adorned  with  blue  and  white  tiles,  painted  to 
represent  scenes  from  the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  bishop's  palace 
is  a  large  and  lofty  building  conspicuously  placed  on  a  high  rock; 
the  interior  contains  a  fine  marble  staircase.  The  Romanesque 
and  early  Gothic  church  of  S&o  Martinho  de  Cedo  Feita  is  the 
most  interesting  ecclesiastical  building  in  Oporto,  especially 
noteworthy  being  the  curiously  carved  capitals  of  its  pillars. 
Though  the  present  structure  is  not  older,  except  in  details,  than 
the  xath  century,  the  church  is  said  to  have  beoi "  hastily  built " 
(cedo  feita,  cito  facta)  by  Theodomir,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in  559, 
to  receive  the  relics  of  St  Martin  of  Tours,  which  were  then  on  their 
way  hither  from  France.  The  Torre  dos  Clerigos  Is  a  granite 
to^er  246  ft.  hi^,  built  in  the  middle  of  the  x8th  century  at  the 
expense  of  the  local  clergy  {clerigos) ;  it  stands  <»  a  hill  and  forms 
a  con^icuous  landmark  for  sailors.  Nossa  Senhora  da  Lapa  is  a 
fine  x8th-century  church,  Corinthian  in  style;  Sio  Francisco  is 
a  Gothic.  basQica  dating  from  14x0;  Nossa  Senhora  da  Serra  do 
Pilar  is  a  secularized  Augustinian  convent  used  as  artillery 
barradcs,  and  marks  the  spot  at  which  Wellington  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Douro  in  1809.  The  exchange  ilonja)  is  another 
secularized  convent,  decorated  with  coloured  marbles.  Parts  of 
the  interior  are  floored  and  panelled  with  polished  luitive-coloured 
woods  from  Brazil,  which  are  inlaid  in  elaborate  patterns;  there 
is  a  vexy  handsome  staircase,  and  the  fittings  of  one  large  room 
are  an  excellent  modem  copy  of  Moorish  ornamentation. 

Other  noteworthy  public  buildings  are  the  museum,  library, 
opera-house,  bull-ring,  hospital  and  quarantine  station.  The 
crystal  palace  is  a  large  ^ass  and  iron  structure  built  for  the 
industrial  esdiibition  of  1865;  its  garden  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  dty.  and  river,  and  contains  a  small  menagerie.  The 
English  factory,  built  in  X790,  has  been  converted  into  a  dub 
for  the  British  resident*— a  large  and  important  commuiiity 
whose  members  are  chiefly  connected  with  tlw  wine  and  shipping 
trades.  Lawn  tennis,  cricket,  boat-racing  on  the  Douro,  and 
other  British  sports  have  been  successfully  introduced,  and  there 
is  keen  competition  between  the  Oporto  dubs  and  those  of 
Lisbon  and  Carcavellos.  The  English  dub  gave  its  name  to 
the  Rua  Nova  dos  Inglezes,  one  of  the  busiest  streets,  which 
contains  many  baxUcs.  warehouses  and  steamship  offices.    The 


Rua  da  Alf&ndega,  skirting  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro  and 
passing  the  custom  house  (alfdndega),  is  of  similar  character; 
here  may  be  seen  characteristic  types  of  the  fishermen  and 
peasants  of  northern  Portugal.  The  Rua  das  Flores  contains, 
on  its  eastern  side,  the  shops  of  the  doth-dealers;  on  the  west 
are  the  jewellers'  shops,  with  a  remarkable  display  of  gold  and 
silver  filigree-work  and  enamelled  gold.  C^no  is  famous 
for  these  ornaments,  which  are  often  very  artistic,  and  are 
largdy  worn  on  holidays  by  women  of  the  poorer  classes, 
whose  savings  or  dowries  are  often  kept  in  this  readily 
marketable  form. 

Oporto  is  chiefly  famous  for  the  export  of  the  wine  whidi  bears 
its  name.  An  act  passed  on  the  39th  of  January  1906  defined 
"  port."  as  a  wine  grown  in  the  Douro  district,  exported  from 
Oporto,  and  containing  more  than  16-5%  of  alcoholic  strength. 
Tlie  vines  from  which  it  is  made  grow  in  the  Paiz  do  Vinho,  a 
hilly  region  aboyt  60  m.  up  the  river,  and  having  an  area  of  37  m. 
in  length  by  5  or  6  in  breadth,  cut  off  from  the  sea,  and  shut  in 
from  the  north-east  by  mountains.  The  trade  was  established 
in  X678,  but  the  shipments  for  some  years  did  not  exceed  600 
pipes  (of  XX 5  gallons  each).  In  1703  the  British  government 
conduded  the  Methuen  treaty  with  Portugal,  under  which 
Portuguese  wines  were  admitted  on  easier  terms  than  French  or 
German,  and  henceforward  ''port"  began  to  be  drunk  (see 
Portdcal:  History).  In  X747  the  export  reached  17,000  pipes. 
In  X754  the  great  wine  monopoly  company  of  Oporto  originated, 
under  which  the  shipments  rose  to  33,000  pipes.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  X9th  century  the  policy  of  the  government  more  and 
more  favoured  port  wine,  besides  which  the  vintages  from  x8o3 
to  18x5  were  splendid  both  in  Portugal  and  in  Madeira — that 
of  18x5  has,  in  fact,  never  been  excelled.  For  the  next  few  years 
the  grape  crop  was  not  at  all  good,  but  the  1820  vintage  was  the 
most  remarkable  of  any.  It  was  singularly  sweet  and  black, 
besides  being  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  18x5.  This  was  long 
regarded  as  the  standard  in  taste  and  colour  for  true  port,  and 
to  keep  up  the  vintage  of  following  years  to  this  exceptional 
standard  adulteration  by  elder  berries,  &c.,  was  resorted  to. 
This  practice  did  not  long  continue,  for  it  was  cheaper  to  adul- 
terate the  best  wines  with  inferior  sorts  of  port  wine  itself.  In 
1852  the  Oidium  which  spread  over  Europe  destroyed  many  of 
the  Portuguese  vineyards.  In  X865  Phylloxera  did  much  damage, 
and  in  X867  the  second  monopoly  company  was  abolished. 
From  this  time  the  exports  again  increased.    (See  Wine.) 

A  third  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cottons,,  woollens,  leather,  silk,  gloves,  hats,  potteiy,  corks, 
tobacco,  spirits,  beer,  aerated  waters,  preserved  foods,  soap  or 
jewelry.  Oporto  gloves  and  hats  are  highly  esteemed  in  Portugal. 
Cotton  piece  goods  are  sent  to  the  African  colonies,  and,  in  small 
quantities,  to  Brazil;  their  value  in  X905  was  £120,360,  but  a 
larger  quantity  was  retained  for  the  home  market.  The  fisheries 
— diiefly  of  hake,  bream  and  sardines — are  exten^ve.  Steam- 
trawling,  though  unsuccessful  in  the  X9th  century,  was  resumed 
in  1904,  and  in  1906  there  were  X36  British,  xo  Dutch  and  3 
Portuguese  steamers  thus  engaged.  The  innovation  was  much 
resented  by  the  owners  of  more  than  350  small  sailing  boats, 
and  protective  legislation  was  demanded.  In  X905  the  combined 
port  of  Oporto  and  LeixOes  was  entered  by  x  734  vessels  of 
x,562,724  tons,  but  in  this  total  some  vessels  were  counted  titmice 
over — i.«.  once  at  each  port.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  tonnage 
was  entered  at  LeixSes.  About  the  dose  of  the  X9th  century 
there  was  an  important  development  of  tourist  traflic  from 
Liverpool  and  Southampton  via  Havre.  Reduced  railway 
rates  and  improved  hotd  accommodation  have  facilitated  the 
growth  of  this  traffic  Many  tourists  land  at  Oporto  and  visit 
Braga  (q.v.),  Buasaoo  (q.v.)  and  other  places  of  interest,  on  their 
way  to  Lisbon.  There  is  also  a  large  tourist  traffic  from  Ger- 
many. The  exports  of  Oporto  indude  wine,  cottons,  wood, 
pitwood,  stone,  cork,  salt,  sumach,  onions,  oranges,  olives  and 
beans.  American  competition  has  destroyed  the  export  trade 
in  live  cattle  for  which  Great  Britain  was  the  prindpal  market. 
Dried  codfish  {bacalkdo)  is  imported  in  great  quantities  from 
Newfoundland  and  Norway;  other  xutteworthy  imports  are 


ami,  nt,  mmI,  machiiKty  ud  texliks.    "Ok  (oul  yoily  vihie 

irfikdiKrijn  liadc  eicwds  £5,000,000. 
Ik  hiuoty  oi  Opono  data  fnim  ui  euly  period.    Before  the 

lima  invuiDn.  under  the  nanie  of  Fonu*  Ctle,  G*U  or  Ctgo, 
knsktama  Q&  tbeioutii  buikof  (be  Dourg  with  a  food  tnujei 
lit  Alini  wtnequeoily  founded  1  diy  on  ibe  north  bink,  calling 
it  tdifrn  Notttm.  About  jld.  540  (he  Viiigotlu  under  Leovigiid 
obtained  poausioa.  but  yidded  place  in  7i6toibeMiion,  Tbe 
OuaiiiiB,  however,  recaptured  Oporto  in  ggj,  and  it  became  the 
Qliiil  (d  ihc  couou  of  Pttlaailui  for  pan  of  (he  period  during 
■Uch  Uk  Moon  ruled  m  the  louthem  provincei  of  Porlugd, 
(See  Po«no*L;  Hiittrj.)  The  Moon  once  more  became  itj 
muicn  for  a  iliort  peiiod,  till  in  logi  it  was  brought  finally 
imikr  Ouiitiaa  dDminatioiL  Tbe  ciliiens  rebelled  Id  1618 
iffina.  ID  oapopulac  tai.  in  i66r  for  a  similar  leiion,  in  17J7 
ipiort  the  wiae  nunopoly,  and  in  iSoS  ifainjt  tbe  French. 
Ihe  town  il  ic&owaed  in  British  mihtaiy  annali  from  the  duke 
oi  WcDington'i  passage  of  the  Douro,  by  which  he  tuiptisid  and 
pdt  to  flight  the  French  army  under  Maiahal  Soidt,  capturing 
the  dty  on  the  nth  of  May  1809.  Opono  sustained  a  severe 
ugebifljr-ifi^j,  being  bravely  defended  BcaiDst  tbe  MifuellLes 
by  Dam  Pedro  with  7000  soldien;  i6»ooo  of  its  inhabitani 
perished.  Id  the  constitutional  oiss  of  ia»,  1S16,  iSj6,  184: 
\l^i-li^^,  1B91  and  1907-1908  the  action  of  Oporto,  as  (h 
apj(al   of   nonbem    Portugal,    was   always    of    the    utmoi 


n  American  Indian  name  properTy  belonging  lo 
ibe  American  Duisupials  {other  than  Cdffld'iutu),  but  in  Australia 
iffiJin]  (Q  tbe  phalangen  (see  Fhslakger).  Tnie  opossums 
ut  found  ttunugbout  tbe  greater  pan  of  America  from  the 
Uiiitdl  States  to  Patagonia,  the  number  of  ipedes  being  largest 
a  the  more  tropical  parts  (see  Mabsurjuja).  Ihey  form  tbe 
family  Didtlpkyidct,  distinguished  from  other  marsupial  families 
by  (be  equally  developed  hind-toes,  (he  nniri***  but  fully  oppos- 
tble  first  hind'toe,  and  by  (he  dentition,  of  which  the  formula 
ti  i.  ),  t  \,  t-  },  ••.  i:  total  50.  Tbe  peculiarity  in  themode 
c/  ncccsfiaon  of  these  teeth  is  explained  in  the  article  referred 
(0.  Opoasuml  are  small  animals,  varying  from  the  siie  of  a 
QWUK 10  that  of  I  laige  cat,  with  long  oosa,  ean  and  (aDs,  the 
liEler  being  as  a  rule  naked  and  prebensCe,  and  with  the  first 
roe  m  tbe  hind-foot  so  fully  opposable  to  the  other  digits  as 
lo  const itule  s  fonetionally  perfect  posterior  "hand."  These 
opposable  first  toes  are  without  nail  or  claw,  but  their  tips  are 
npuded  into  broad  flat  pads,  which  an  of  great  use  to  these 
dinbing  '-'"">■  On  the  anterior  limbs  all  tbe  five  digits  arc 
panided  with  long  sharp  daws,  and  the  first  toe  is  but  lillle 
opposable.  Tbe  numerous  cheekteeth  are  crowned  wi(h  minute 
ibiiply-paioted  cuspo,  with  which  (0  ciuih  the  ksecit  on  which 
■s  feed,  for  Ibe  opossums  iiern  to  (akc  in  South 
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(PiilKiidtr)  (oiiifini.  'niet>ba*i)dec[D.[i>.lMi'«'')iidoMly 


e  place 


e  £lled  in  olhe 


„      _  .  moles,  shrews,  (ic.    The 

ait  [ypically  represented  by  Diddfkyr  marsufiaiii,  a  species, 
with  wveral  local  races,  ranging  ovet  tbe  gcealet  pan  of  North 
AmccKa  (except  the  eitreme  nonh).    It  'a  of  large  SIK,  and 

it  sets  u  a  scavenger  by  night,  retiring  (01  shehcr  by  day  upon 
Ibe  roofs  or  into  the  seweis.  It  produces  in  the  spring  from 
III  lo  siitecn  young  ones,  which  are  placed  by  (he  mother  in  her 
rcuch  immediately  after  binh,  and  remain  there  uritil  able  to 
ukt  cxie  ol  Ibemselvcs:  the  period  of  gestation  being  from 
l^neen  10  seventeen  days.  A  local  race  found  in  Cenlisl  and 
if^^kbI  South  America  is  known  as  the  ciab-eating  opossum 
W-iufntpiaiu  eanaifora).  Tbe  second  sub-genus,  or  genus, 
U/iackns  contains  a  constderable  number  of  specica  found 
ID  ovei  the  tropical  pins  of  the  ttew  World.  They  are  of 
irci&aip  size,  with  short,  close  fur,  very  long,  scaly  and  naked 
uas.  and  have  Less  developed  ridges  on  their  skulb  They  have, 
It  1  mle,  no  pouch  in  which  lo  carry  theii  voung,  and  the  lallei 
tberefcrre  commonly  ride  on  their  mother's  bick,  holding  on  by 
windiag  their  prebmsilc  taib  ronod  hert,  as  in  the  figure  of  the 
•wUy  opveum.  Tbe  latlerbclongs  to  the  sub-genus  PAflonder, 
■Uch  is  oeuly  iOied  lo  Ibc  last;  lu  full  title  bcbg  DUdpky 


the  south  of  Bniil. 


.JO  i>  UK  muiine  opossum 
ise,  of  ■  bright-red  colour. 


iPcramyi)  1>  represented  by 
of  very  irnall  siic,  with  shon. 
not  half  the  length  of  the  liunk. 
It  striking  member  of  the  group 


10  the  right 


The  Woolly  Opossum  {Didttphys  tamitra)  and  young, 
is  tbe  Three>stripHi  Opossum  (D.  amtrUana')  from  Bniil,  which 
is  of  a  reddish  grey  cobur,  with  three  dearly-defined  deep-black 
bands  down  its  back,  as  in  some  of  the  striped  mice  ol  Alric*. 
D.  dimidiaia,  D.  mtdUaudsia^  D-  domaika,  D.  muiriata  and 
several  other  South  American  ^kqcs  belong  to  this  group. 
Lastly  we  have  the  Chiloe  Island  opossum  {D.  iUroides),  akme 
representing  the  sub-gesul  Dromkieti.  which  is  meat  nearly 
allied  to  Marmota,  but  differs  fro 
ahon  furry  egua,  thick  haiiy  tail,  d 
shon  canines  and  peculiarly  foime 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
of  the  above-mentioned  group)  ti 

typical  Didtlpkyi,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  disiinclncsi  ol  Ihe 
water-opossum  (CiUrpfHXiu  iwiiniiiiii),  which  diflen  from  all 
the  other  members  of  the  family  by  its  fully  webbed  feet,  and 
the  duk-brown  ttsusvetse  bands  across  the  body  (see  Waiei- 

OPOSStJH), 

See  O.  Thomu,  Cntahpu  nf  Uvinpialia  ami  Uimplnmiilt 
(Britiih  MuKum.  iSSS);  "On  Mmurtuscriieui.  with  the  Descrip- 
tion of  a  New  Ccnui  and  Species  of  DidFlpliyldae,"iliiii.  Uar.Nil. 
Hilt.  ser.  6,  vol.  aiv.  p.  tAa,  and  later  pacers  in  the  same  and  other 
serials.  <R.  L.*)   . 

OPPEU  CARL  ALBERT  ti83i-i86j),  German  palaeontologisl, 
was  bom  at  Hohcnbeim  in  WUntemberg,  on  (he  19th  of  December 
i8j(.  After  studying  mineralogy  and  geology  at  Stuitgan,  he 
entered  the  university  of  Tubingen,  where  he  graduated  Ph.D. 
in  iBsj.  Here  he  came  under  tbe  influence  of  Quenstedt  and 
devoted  his  Jpedal  attention  to  the  fossils  of  the  Jurassic  system. 
With  this  object  be  eiamincd  in  detail  during  1S54  and  the 
following  year  tbe  succession  of  strata  in  England,  France  and 
Germany  and  determined  Ibe  various  palaeontological  sTages 
or  tones  characterieed  by  special  guide 


1  of  bis  I 


publish 


Uanif]  (1856-1B58).  In  i8sB  he  bccam 
Palaeontological  Museum  at  Munich.  1. 
essor  of  palaeontology  in  the  university  ■ 
director  of  the  Palaeoniological  Cbllectior 
Thete  he  continued  his  labours  on  the  Jurassic  fauna,  describin 
new  spedea  of  Crustacea,  ammonites,  &c.    To  him  ^)o  we  ow 
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the  establishment  of  the  Tithonian  stage,  for  strata  (mainly 
equivalent  to  the  English  Portland  and  Purbeck  Beds)  that 
occur  on  the  borders  of  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous.  Of  his  later 
works  the  most  important  was  PalSUmtUogische  MiUkeilungen 
aus  dem  Museum  des  K6nigl.  Bayer.  Stoats.  (1863-1865).  He 
died  at  Munich  on  the  3jrd  of  December  1865. 

OPPBLN  (Polish,  Oppolie),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Silesia,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oder,  51  m. 
S.E.  of  Brcslau,  on  the  railway  to  Kattowitz,  and  at  the  junction 
of  lines  to  Beuthen,  Neisse  and  Tamowitz.  Pop.  (1905)  30,769. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  administration  of  Upper  Silesia, 
and  contains  the  oldest  Christian  church  in  the  district,  that  of 
St  Adalbert,  founded  at  the  dose  of  the  xoth  century.  It  has 
two  other  churches  and  a  ducal  xsth-centuiy  palace  on  an  island 
in  the  Oder.  The  most  prominent  among  the  other  buildings 
are  the  offices  of  the  district  authorities,  the  town  hall,  the 
normal  seminary  and  the  hospital  of  St  Adalbert.  The  Roman 
Cathoh'c  gymnasium  is  established  in  an  old  Jesuit  college. 
The  industries  of  Oppdn  include  the  manufacture  ot  Portland 
cement,  machinery,  beer,  soap,  cigars  and  lime;  trade  is  carried 
on  by  tail  and  river  in  cattle,  grain  and  the  vast  mineral  output 
of  the  district,  of  which  Oppcln  is  the  chief  centre.  The  upper 
classes  speak  German,  the  lower  Polish. 

Oppcln  was  a  flourishing  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  xxth 
century,  and  became  a  town  in  1228.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Oppeln  and  the  residence  of  the  duke  from  X163  tp 
X532,  when  the  ruling  family  became  extinct.  Then  it  passed 
to  Austria,  and  with  the  rest  of  Silesia  was  ceded  to  Prussia 
in  X742. 

See  Idzikowski,  Gesckickte  der  Stadt  Oppdn  (Oppeln,  1863);  and 
Vogt,  Oppeln  beim  EintriU  in  das  Jakr  1900  (Oppcln,  1900). 

OPPBNHEIII,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Hesse,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  slope  of  vine-dad  hills,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  20  m.  S.  of  Mainz,  on  the  railway  to 
Worms.  Pop.  (1905)  3696.  The  only  relic  of  its  former  import* 
ance  is  the  Evangelical  church  of  St  Catherine,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Gothic  edifices  of  the  X3th  and  X4th  centuries  in 
Germany,  and  recently  restored  at  the  public  Expense.  The 
town  has  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  several  schools  and  a 
memorial  of  the  War  of  1870-71.  Its  industries  and  commerce 
are  prindpally  concerned  with  the  manufacture  and  export  of 
wine.  Above  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  La&dskron, 
built  in  the  nth  century  and  destroyed  in  1689. 

Oppenheim,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Bauconica, 
was  formerly  much  larger  than  at  present.  In  x  226  it  appears  as 
a  free  town  of  the  Empire  and  later  as  one  of  the  most  important 
members  of  the  Rhenish  League.  It  lost  its  independence  in 
X37S,'  when  it  was  given  in  pledge  to  the  elector  palatine  of  the 
Rhine.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  alternately  occupied 
by  the  Swedes  and  the  Imperialists,  and  in  1689  it  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  French. 

See  W.  Franck,  Gesckickte  der  ekemaligen  Reicksstadt  Oppenheim 
.(Darmstadt,  1859). 

OPPERT,  JULIUS  (1825-1905),  German  Assyriologist,  was 
bom  at  Hamburg,  of  Jewish  parents,  on  the  9th  of  July  x82s. 
After  studying  at  Heidelberg,  Bonn  and  Berlin,  he  graduated  at 
Kiel  in  1847,  and  in  the  following  year  went  to  France,  where  he 
was  teacher  of  German  at  Laval  and  at  Reims.  His  leisure  was 
given  to  Oriental  studies,  in  which  he  had  made  great  progress 
in  Germany,  and  in  1852  he  joined  Fresnd's  archaeological 
expedition  to  Mesopotamia.  On  his  return  in  1854  he  occupied 
himself  in  digesting  the  results  of  the  expedition  in  so  far  as  they 
concerned  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  published  an  important 
work  upon  them  {DlchriffremeiU  des  inscriptions  cunHformes, 
x86i).  In  1857  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Sanscrit  in  the 
school  of  languages  connected  with  the  National  Library  in 
Paris,  and  in  this  capadty  he  produced  a  Sanscrit  grammar; 
but  his  attention  was  chiefly  given  to  Assyrian  and  cognate 
subjects,  and  he  was  especially  prominent  in  establishing  the 
Turanian  character  of  the  language  originally  spoken  in  Assyria. 
In  1869  Oppert  was  appointed  professor  of  Assyrian  philology 
and  archaeology  at  the  CoUige  dc  France.   In  1865  he  published 


a  history  of  Assyria  and  Chaldaea  in  the  light  of  the  results  of 
the  dilTerent  exploring  expeditions.  At  a  later  period  he  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  language  and  antiquities  of  ancient  Media, 
writing  Le  Peuple  et  la  langue  des  Mkdes  (X879).  He  died  in  Paris 
on  the  2xst  of  August  X905.  Oppert  was  a  voluminous  writer 
upon  Assyrian  myUiology  and  jurisprudence,  and  other  subjects 
connected  with  the  andent  dvilizations  of  the  East.  Among 
his  other  works  may  be  mentioned:  £Uments  de  la  grammaire 
assyrienne  (1868);  L'ImmortaliU  de  l*dme  cket  les  Ckaldiens, 
(1875);  Salomon  ei  ses  successeurs  (1877);  and,  with  J.  M&iant, 
Doctrines  juridiques  deVAssyrie  etdela  Ckaldie  (X877). 

OPPIAN  (Gr.  'Omwor),  the  name  of  the  authors  of  two  (or 
three)  didactic  poems  in  Greek  hexameters,  formeriy  identified, 
but  now  generally  regarded  as  two  different  persons.  (1)  Oppian 
of  Corycus  (or  Anabarzus)  in  Cilida,  Who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  (emperor  a.d.  i6x-i8o).  According  to  an 
anonymous  biographer,  his  father,  having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Ludus  Verus,  the  colleague  of  Aurelius,  by  neglecting 
to  pay  his  respects  to  him  when  he  visited  the  town,  was  banished 
to  Malta.  C^pian,  who  had  accompanied  his  father  into  exile, 
returned  after  the  death  of  Verus  (169)  and  went  on  a  visit  to 
Rome.  Here  he  presented  his  poems  to  Aurelius,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  them  that  he  gave  the  author  a  piece  of  gold  for  each 
line,  took  him  into  favour  and  pardoned  his  father.  Oppian 
subsequently  returned  to  his  native  country,  but  died  of  the 
plague  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty.  His 
contemporaries  erected  a  statue  in  his  honour,  with  an  inscription 
which  is  still  extant,  containing  a  lament  for  his  premature  death 
and  a  eulogy  of  his  precodous  genius.  His  poem  on  fishing 
{Halieutica),  of  about  3500  lines,  dedicated  to  Aurelius  and  his 
son  Commodus,  is  still  extant.  (3)  Of^ian  of  Apamea  (or  Pella) 
in  Ssrria.  His  extant  poem  on  hunting  (Cynegeiica)  is  dedicated 
to  the  emperor  Caracalla,  so  that  it  must  have  been  written  after 
21 X.  It  consists  of  about  2x50  lines,  and  is  divided  into  four 
books,  the  last  of  which  seems  incomplete.  The  author  evidently 
knew,  the  Halieuiica,  and  perhaps  intended  his  poem  as  a  supple- 
ment. Like  his  namesake,  he  shows  considerable  knowledge  of 
his  subject  and  dose  observation  of  luiture;  but  in  style  and 
poetical  merit  he  is  inferior  to  him.  His  versification  also  is  less 
correct.  The  improbability  of  there  having  been  two  poets  of 
the  same  name,  writing  on  subjects  so  dosdy  akin  and  such  near 
contemporaries,  may  perh^M  be  explained  by  assuming  that 
the  real  name  of  the  author  of  the  Cynegetica  was  not  Oppian, 
but  that  he  has  been  confounded  with  his  predecessor.  In  any 
case,  it  seems  dear  that  the  two  were  not  identical. 

A  third  poem  on  bird-catching  {Ixeulica,  from  I{&t,  bird-lime), 
also  formerly  attributed  to  an  Oppian,  is  lost;  a  paraphrase  in 
Greek  prose  by  a  certain  Eutecnius  is  extant.  The  author  is 
probably  one  Dionysius,  who  is  mentioned  by  Suldas  as  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  stones  {Liikiaca). 

The  chief  modem  editions  are  J.  G.  Schneider  (1776):  F.  S. 
Lehrs  (1846):  U.  C.  Busscmaker  (Scholia,  1849):  (Cynegeiica) 
P.  Boudrcaux  (1908).  The  anonymous  biography  referred  to  above 
will  be  found  in  A.  Westcrmann's  Bipgrapki  Craeci  (1845).  On  the 
subject  generally  ace  A.  Martin,  Etudes  sur  la  vie  et  les  imares 
d'Oppten  de  Ciltcit  (1863);  A.  Ausfeld.  De  Oppiano  et  scriptis  sub 
ejus  nomine  traditis  (1876).  There  are  translations  of  the  Htuieutica, 
in  English  by  Diaper  and  Jones  (1732),  and  in  French  by  E.  J. 
Bourquin  (1877). 

0PPIU8.  0AIU8,  an  intimate  friend  of  Julius  Caesar.  He 
managed  the  dictator's  private  affairs  during  his  absence  from 
Rome,  and,  together  with  L.  Cornelius  Balbus,  exerdsed  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  dty.  According  to  Suetonius  (Caesar, 
56),  many  authorities  considered  Oppius  to  have  written  the 
histories  of  the  Spanish,  African  and  Alexandrian  wars  which  arc 
printed  among  the  works  of  Caesar.  It  is  now  generally  held 
that  he  may  possibly  be  the  author  of  the  last  (although  the 
claims  of  Hirtius  are  considered  stronger),  but  certainly  not  of 
the  two  first,  although  Nicbuhr  confidently  assigned  the  BcUum 
Africanum  to  him;  the  writer  of  these  took  an  actual  part 
in  the  wars  they  described,  whereas  Oppius  was  in  Rome 
at  the  time.  He  also  wrote  a  life  of  Caesar  and  the  dder 
Sdpio. 
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F«ra<fiKiaaSoo  of  Um  whole  queflt&m,  aee  M.  Schaiu.  CesckuhU 
4m  fimuchtm  LUeratmr,  pt.  L  p.  210  (and  ed.,  1898);  Tcuffel-. 
Sdwabc  Hist.  «/  Romam  Uleraiun  (Eug.  truM.),  I  197:  ne  aJbo 
Ckaot  £«flers,  to.  TyrreU  and  Puner.  iv.  introd.  p.  69. 

OPTICi.  the  ide&ce  of  liglit,  icguded  as  the  mediom  of  light 
(Gr.  6M.  GenenUy  the  noun  is  qualified  by  an  adjective  so 
as  to  AJiiwitat*  the  principal  groups  of  optical  phenomena, 
c^.  geanetncal  optics,  physical  optics,  meteorological  optics,  ftc 
Greek  tcnmnok)gy  included  two  adjectival  forms— r&  teroA, 
tor  sU  optical  phenomena,  including  vision  and  the  nature  of 
li^  and  4  itfru^  («c.  Omapla)^  for  the  objective  study  of  light, 
u.  the  nature  of  light  itself  and  the  theory  of  vision.  See  Light 
ladXiSBOiiL 

OPnOV  (Lat.  9piio,  choioe,  choosing,  offore,  to  choose),  the 
actioa  of  choosing  or  thing  chosen,  choice  or  power  or  opportunity 
of  making  a  choice,  libe  word  had  a  particular  meaning  in 
^^'^r^-*^'^'  law,  where  it  was  used  of  a  right  claimed  by  an 
archfajsbop  to  sdect  one  benefice  from  the  diocese  of  a  newly 
appointed  bishop,  the  next  picsenution  to  which  would  fall  to 
his,  the  archbishop's,  patronage.  This  tight  was  abolished  by 
various  statutes  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  As  a  term 
in  stock-exchange  operations,  "  option  "  is  used  to  express  the 
privilege  given  to  conclude  a  bargain  at  some  future  time  at 
an  agreed-upon  price  (see  Call  and  Stock  Exchangs).  The 
phrase  "  local  option  "  has  been  specifically  used  in  politics  of 
the  power  given  to  the  dectorate  of  a  particdar  district  to  choose 
whether  liccoccs  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  should  be 
granted  ormt.  This  form  of  "local  option"  has  been  also  and 
more  rightly  termed  "  local  veto  "  (see  Liquor  Laws). 

OPUI  i'OnSs),  in  ancient  Greece,  the  chief  dty  of  the  Opuntian 
Locrmns;  tbe  walls  of  the  town  may  still  be  seen  on  a  hiU  about 
6  m.  SJS.  off  the  modem  Atalante,  and  about  1  m.  from  the 
channd  which  separates  the  mainland  from  Euboea.  It  is  men- 
Uaoedtn  the  Homeric  catalogue  among  the  towns  of  the  Locrians, 
who  were  led  by  .Ajax  Oileus;  and  there  were  games  called 
Aiantea  and  an  altar  at  Opus  in  honour  of  Ajax.  Opus*  was  also 
the  birthplace  of  Patrodua.  Pindar's  Ninth  Olympian  Ode  is 
mainly  devoted  to  the  ^ory  and  traditions  of  Opus.  lu  founder 
was  Opas  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Protogeneia,  the  dauj^ter  of  an 
Elian  Opus,  or,  according  to  another  version,  of  Deucalion  and 
Pjnrha,  and  the  wife  of  Locros.  The  Locrians  deserted  the 
Greek  side  in  the  Persian  Wars;  they  were  among  the  allies  of 
Sporu  in  the  Peloponoesian  War.  In  the  struggle  between 
Philip  V.  of  Macedon  and  the  Romans  the  town  went  over  to  the 
latter  in  197  B.C.,  but  the  Acropolis  held  out  for  Philip  until  his 
deieat  at  Cynoscephalae  (Livy  xxxii.  32).  The  town  suffered 
from  earthquakes,  such  as  that  which  destroyed  the  neighbouring 
Atalante  in  1894. 

ORACH,  or  Mountain  Spinach,  known  botanically  as  Atriptex 
hertatsiSt  a  tall-growing  hardy  annual,  whose  leaves,  though 
ooaxsdy  flavoured,  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  spinach,  and 
to  correct  the  addity  of  sorrel.  The  white  and  the  green  are 
the  most  desirable  varieties.  The  {idant  should  be  grown  quickly 
m  rich  ami.  It  may  be  sown  in  rows  2  ft.  apart,  and  about  the 
same  distance  in  the  row,  about  March,  and  for  succession  again 
in  June.  If  needful,  water  must  be  fredy  given;  to  ss  to  maintain 
a  rapid  growth.  A  variety,  A.  hortensis  var.  mftra,  commonly 
called  red  mountain  spinach,  is  a  hardy  annual  3  to  4  ft.  high 
with  fine  ornamental  foliage. 

ORACU  (Lat.  araeulum,  from  orare,  to  pray;  the  correspond- 
iDg  Greek  word  is  ttarruoif  or  XP9<rr4Au*')>  *■  special  place  where 
a  deity  is  supposed  to  give  a  response,  by  the  mouth  of  an  inspired 
priest,  to  the  inquiries  of  his  votaries;  or  the  actual  response. 
The  whole  question  of  orades— whether  in  the  sense  of  the 
response  or  the  sacred  place — b  bound  up  with  that  of  magic, 
divination  and  omens,  to  the  articles  on  which  the  reader  is 
referred.  They  are  commonly  found  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
rdigioas  culture  among  different  nations.  But  it  is  as  an  ancient 
Greek  institution  that  they  are  most  interesting  historically. 

A  diancteristic  feature  of  Greek  religion  which  distinguishes 
it  from  many  other  systems  of  advanced  cult  was  the  wide 
!  of  a  ritual  of  divination  and  the  prominence  of  certain 


oracular  centres  which  were  supposed  to  give  voice  to  the  will 
of  Providence.  An  account  of  the  orades  of  Greece  is  concerned 
with  the  historical  question  about  their  growth,  influence  and 
career.  But  it  is  convenient  to  consider  first  the  anthropologic 
question,  as  to  the  methods  of  divination  practised  in  andent 
Greece,  their  significance  and  the  original  ideas  that  inspired 
them.  Only  the  slightest  theoretical  construction  is  possible 
here;  and  the  true  p^chologic  explanation  of  the  mantic  facts 
is  of  very  recent  discoveiy.  In  the  Greek  world  these  were  of 
great  variety,  but  nearly  all  the  methods  of  divination  found 
there  can  be  trsced  among  other  commimities,  primitive  and 
advanced,  andent  and  modern.  The  most  obvious  and  usdul 
classification  of  them  is  that  of  which  Plato*  was  the  author, 
who  ^i«>itipii«li^  between  (a)  the  "  sane  "  form  of  divination 
and  {b)  the  ecstatic,  enthusiastic  or  "insane"  form.  The  first 
method  appears  to  be  cool  and  scientific,  the  diviner  {jt&mis) 
interpreting  certain  signs  according  to  fixed  principles  of  inter- 
pretation. The  second  is  worked  by  the  prophet,  shaman  or 
Pythoness,  who  is  possessed  and  overpowered  by  the  ddty,  and 
in  temporary  frenxy  utters  mystic  q)eech  under  divine  suggestion. 
To  these  we  may  add  a  third  form  (c),  divination  by  communion 
with  the  spiritual  world  in  dreams  or  through  intercourse  with 
the  departed  spirit:  this  resembles  class  (a)  in  that  it  does 
not  necessarily  involve  ecstasy,  and  class  (b)  in  that  it  is^umr^ 
immediate  rapport  with  some  spiritual  power. 

It  iriU  be  convenient  first  to  give  typical  examples  of  these 
various  processes  of  discovering  the  divine  will,  and  then  to 
sketch  the  history  of  Delphi,  the  leading  centre  of  divination. 
We  may  subdivide  the  methods  that  fall  under  class  (s),  those 
that  conform  to  the  "  omen  "-system,  according  as  they  deal 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  aninuite  or  the  inanimate  world; 
although  this  distinction  would  not  be  rdevant  in  the  period 
of  primitive  animistic  thought.    The  Homeric  poems  attest 
that  auguries  from  the  flight  and  actions  of  birds  were  commonly 
observed  in  the  earliest  Hellenic  period  as  they  occasionall/ 
were  in  the  later,  but  we  have  little  evidence  that  this  method 
was  ever  organised  as  it  was  at  Rome  into  a  regular  system  of 
sUte-divination,  still  less  of  sUte-craft.    We  can  only  quote  the 
passage  in  the  AiUigotu  where  Sophocles  describes  the  method 
of  Tdresias,  who  keeps  an  aviary  where  he  studies  and  interprets 
the  flight  and  the  cries  of  the  birds;  it  is  probable  that  the 
poet  was  aware  of  some  such  practice  actually  in  vogue.  But  the 
usual  examples  of  Greek  augury  do  not  suggest  dcfiberate  and 
systematic  observation;  for  instance,  the  phenomenon  in  the 
Iliad  of  the  eac^e  seising  the  snake  and  dropping  it,  or,  in  the 
Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  of  the  eagles  swooping  on  the  pregnant 
hare.    Other  f«iiwU  besides  birds  could  furnish  omens;  we 
have  an  interesting  story  of  the  omen  derived  from  the  contest 
between  a  wolf  and  a  bull  which  decided  the  question  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Argos  when  Danaus  arrived  and  claimed  the 
kingdom;*  and  the  private  superstitious  man  might  be  en- 
couraged or  depressed  by  any  ominous  sign  derived  from  any 
part  of  the  animal  world.   But  it  is  very  rare  to  find  such  omens 
habitually  consulted  in  any  public  system  of  divination  sanctioned 
by  the  sUte.    We  hear  of  a  shrine  of  ApoUo  at  Sura  in  Lyda,* 
where  omens  were  taken  from  the  movements  o(  the  sacred 
fish  that  were  kept  there  in  a  tank;  and  again  of  a  grove  conse- 
crated to  this  god  in  Epirus,  where  tame  serpents  were  kept  and 
fed  by  a  priestess,  who  could  predict  a  good  or  bad  harvest 
according  as  they  ate  heartily  or  came  willingly  to  her  or  not.* 

But  the  method  cA  animal  divination  that  was  most  in  vogue 
was  the  inspection  of  the  inward  parts  of  the  victim  offered  upon 
the  altar,  and  the  interpretation  of  certain  marks  found  there 
according  to  a  conventional  code.  Sophodes  in  the  passage 
referred  to  above  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  prophet's  procedure. 
A  conspicuous  example  of  an  oracle  organized  on  this  prindple 
was  that  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  where  soothsayers  of  the  family 
of  the  lamidai  prophesied  partly  by  the  inspection  of  entrails, 

'  Phatdms,  p.  S44. 

■  Serv.  Verg.  Aen.  iv.  377;  Paus.  ii.  19-  3- 

*Steph.  Bys.  s.t.  XcSpa,  Plut.  De  soUert.  anim.  p.  976  c 
Ad.  Nat.  anim.  xii.  i.  'Ad.  Nat.  anim.  xi.  a. 
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partly  by  the  observation  of  certain  signs  in  tbe  skin  when  it  was 
cut  or  burned.*  Another  less  familiar  procedure  that  belongs 
to  this  subdivision  is  that  which  was  known  as  divination  itA 
xhfibiwWf  which  might  sometimes  have  been  tbe  cries  of  birds, 
but  in  an  orade  of  Hermes  at  the  Achaean  dty  of  Pharae  were 
the  casual  utterances  of  men. .  Pausanias  tells  us*  how  this  was 
worked.  The  consultant  came  in  the  evening  to  the  statue  of 
Hermes  in  the  market-place  that  stood  by  the  side  of  a  hearth* 
altar  to  which  bronze  lamps  were  attached;  having  kindled 
the  lamps  and  put  a  piece  of  money  on  the  altar,  he  whispered 
into  the  ear  of  the  sUtue  what  be  wished  to  know;  he  then 
departed,  dosing  his  ears  with  his  hands,  and  whatever  human 
speech  he  first  heard  after  withdrawing  his  hands  he  took  for  a 
sign.  The  same  cu^om  seems  to  have  prevailed  at  Thebes  in  a 
shrine  of  Apollo,  and  in  the  Olympian  orade  of  Zeus.* 

Of  omens  tidcen  from  what  we  call  the  inanimate  world 
salient  examples  are  those  derived  from  trees  and  water,  a 
divination  to  be  expUuned  by  an  animistic  feeling  that  may 
be  regarded  as  at  one  time  universal.  Both  were  in  vogue  at 
Dodona,  where  the  ecstatic  method  of  prophecy  was  never 
used;  we  hear  of  divination  there  from  the  bubbling  stream, 
and  still  more  often  of  the  **  talking  oak  **;  under  its  branches 
may  once  have  dcpt  the  Selloi,  who  interpreted  the  sounds  of 
the  boughs,  and  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  depositories  of  the 
Aryan  tradition  of  Zeus,  the  oak  god  who  spoke  in  the  tree.* 
At  KoTope  in  Thessaly  we  hear  vag;udy  of  an  ApoUine  divination 
by  means  of  a  branch  of  the  tamarisk  tree,*  a  method  akin  no 
doubt  to  that  of  the  divining  rod  which  was  used  in  Greece  as 
elsewhere;  and  there  is  a  late  record  that  at  Daphne  near 
Antioch  orades  were  obtained  by  dipping  a  laurd  leaf  or  branch 
in  a  sacred  stream.*  Water  divination  must  have  been  as 
familiar  at  one  time  to  the  Greeks  as  it  was  to  the  andent 
Germans;  for  we  hear  of  the  fountain  at  Daphne  revealing 
things  to  come  by  the  ^rarying  murmur  of  its  flow,*  and 
marvellous  reflections  of  a  mantic  import  might  be  seen  in  a 
spring  on  Taenaron  in  Laconia;*  from  another  at  Patrme  omens 
were  drawn  concerning  the  chances  of  recovery  from  disease.* 
Thunder  magic,  which  was  practised  in  Arcadia,  is  usually 
assodated  with  thunder  divination;  but  of  this,  which  was 
so  much  in  vogue  in  Etruria  and  was  adopted  as  a  statecraft 
by  Rome,  the  evidence  in  Greece  is  singularly  slight.  Once 
a  year  watchers  took  their  stand  on  the  wall  at  Athens  and 
waited  till  they  saw  the  lightning  flash  from  Harma,  which 
was  accepted  as  an  auspicious  omen  for  the  setting  out  of  the 
sacred  procession  to  Apollo  Pythius  at  Ddphi;  and  the  altar 
of  Zeus  Sq/iaXlof ,  the  sender  of  omens,  on  Mount  Pames,  may 
have  been  a  religious  observatory  of  meteorological  phenomena.** 
No  doubt  such  a  rare  and  portentous  event  as  the  fall  of  a 
meteor-stone  would  be  regarded  as  ominous,  and  the  state 
would  be  inclined  to  consult  Delphi  or  Dodona  as  to  its  divme 
import. 

We  may  conclude  the  examples  of  thb  main  department  of 
liarrud^  by  mentioning  a  method  that  seems  to  have  been  much 
in  vogue  in  the  earlier  times,  that  which  was  called  ^^^H^*' 
ftaPTuHi,  or  divination  by  the  drawing  or  throwing  of  lots;, 
these  must  have  been  objects,  such  as  small  )>ieces  of  wood  or 
dice,  with  ceruin  marks  inscribed  upon  them,  drawn  casually  or 
thrown  down  and  interpreted  according  to  a  certain  code.  This 
simple  process  of  immemorial  antiquity,  for  other  Aryan  peoples 
such  as  the  Teutonic  possessed  it,  was  practised  at  Delphi  and 
Dodona  fay  the  side  of  the  more  solemn  procedure;  we  bear  of  it 
also  in  the  ocade  of  Heracles  at  Bura  in  Achaea."  It  is  this 
method  of  "  saaping  "  or  "  notching  '*  (xpA«y)  signs  on  wood 

« Schol.  Pind.  OT.  6.  il I.  *  vii.  as.  2. 

>  Famell.  CuUs  of  the  Greek  Slates,  iv.,  p.  aai. 

•Horn.  //.  xvi.  a33.  Od.  xiv.  327;  Hesiod.  ap.  Schol.  Soph. 
Track.  1 169;  Aesch.  Prom.  Vine.  839. 

•  Nikander.  Tkeriaka,  61a;  Schol.  ibid. 

*See  Robertson-Smith.  Rtligion  0/  tiu  Semites,  p.  laS.  quoting 
Sotomen  v.  19. 

'  Ammian.  Marccll.  xxii.  la;  cf.  Plut.  Vita  Cats.  c.  to. 

■  Paus.  lit.  25.  8.  *  Paus.  vii.  a  1.  11.  "  Pans.  L  3a.  a. 

^  Cic.  De  di9.  L  76.   Suid.  i.v.  wM..    Paus.  vii.  as.  10. 


that  explains  probably  the  origin  of  the  words  xt^V^t  xpif^^ajt^ 
ipoAtt&f  for  oracular  consultation  and  deliverance. 

The  processes  described  above  are  part  of  a  world-wide  system 
of  popular  divination.    And  most  of  them  were  taken  up  by 
the  oracular  shrines  in  Greece,  ApoUo  himself  having  no  spedal 
and  characteristic  mantic  method,  but  generally  adopting  that 
which  was  of  kxral  currency.    But  much  that  is  adopted  by  tbe 
higher  personal  religions  descends  from  a  more  primitive  and  lower 
stage  of  religious  feeling.    And  all  this  divination  was  originally 
indq)endent  of  any  personal  divinity.    The  primitive  diviner 
appealed  directly  to  that  mysterious  potency  which  was  sup- 
posed to  inhere  in  the  tree  and  q>ring,  in  the  bird  or  beast,  or 
even  in  a  notched  piece  of  wood.    At  a  later  stage,  it  may  be. 
this  power  is  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  animistic,  and 
finally  with  the  thcisUc,  belief;  and  now  it  is  the  god  who  sends 
the  sign,  and  the  bird  or  animal  is  merdy  his  organ.   Hence  the 
omen-seeker  comes  to  prefer  the  sacrificed  animal,  as  Iftdy  to  be 
filled  with  the  divine  spirit  through  contact  with  the  altar.   And, 
again,  if  we  are  to  understand  the  most  primitive  thought,  we 
probably  ought  to  ooncdvt  of  it  as  regarding  the  omen  not  as  a 
mere  sign,  bu^  in  sbme  confused  sense  as  a  cause  of  that  which  is 
to  happen.    By  sympathetic  magic  the  flight  of  the  bird,  or  the 
appearance  of  the  entrails,  is  mysteriously  connected,  as  cause 
with  effect,  with  the  event  which  is  desired  or  drea4ed.   Thus  in 
the  Aztec  sacrifice  of  children  to  procure  rain,  the  victims 
were  encouraged  to  shed  tears  copiously;  and  this  was  not  a 
mere  sign  of  an  abundant  rainfall,  but  was  sympathetically 
connected  with  it.    And  in  the  same  way,  when  of  the  three 
beasts  over  which  three  kings  swore  an  oath  of  alliance,  one 
died  prematurdy  and  was  supposed  thereby  to  portend  the  death 
of  one  of  the  kings,"  or  when  in  the  Lacedaemonian  sacrifice  the 
head  of  the  victim  mysteriously  vanished,  and  this  portended  tbe 
death  of  their  naval  commander,**  these  omens  would  be  merdy 
signs  of  the  future  for  the  comparativdy  advanced  Hellene;  but 
we  may  discern  at  the  back  of  this  belief  one  more  primitive 
still,  that  these  things  were  somdiow  casually  or  sympathetically 
connected  with  the  kindred  events  that  followed.  We  can  observe 
the  logical  nexus  here,  which  in  most  instances  escapes  us.   This 
form  of  divination,  then,  we  may  regard  as  a  special  branch  of 
sjrmpathetic  magic,  which  nature  herself  perfoims  for  early  man, 
and  which  it  concerns  him  to  watch. 

The  other  branch  of  the  mantic  art,  the  ecstatic  or  inspired, 
has  had  the  greater  career  among  the  peoj^es  of  the  higher 
religions;  and  morphologically  we  may  call  it  the  more  ad- 
vanced, as  Shamanism  or  demoniac  or  divine  possession  implies 
the  belief  in  spirits  or  divinities.  But  actually  it  is  no  doubt  of 
great  antiquity,  and  it  is  found  still  existing  at  a  rather  low 
grade  of  savagery.  Therefore  it  is  unsafe  to  infer  from  Homer's 
sQence  about  it  that  it  only  became  prevalent  in  Greece  in  the 
post-Homeric  period.  It  did  not  altogether  supersede  the  simpler 
method  of  divination  by  omens;  but  being  far  more  impressive 
and  awe-inspiring,  it  was  adopted  by  some  of  the  chid  Apc^nc 
oracles,  though  never  by  Dodona. 

The  most  salient  example  of  it  is  afforded  by  Ddphi.  In  the 
historic  period,  and  perhaps  from  the  earliest  times,  a  woman 
known  as  the  Pythoness  was  the  organ  of  inspiration,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  she  delivered  her  orades  under  the  direct 
afflatus  of  the  god.  The  divine  possession  worked  like  an 
epileptic  seizure,  and  was  exhausting  and  might  be  dangerous; 
nor  is  there  any  reason  tu  suii^xwe  that  it  was  simulated.  This 
communion  with  the  divinity  needed  careful  preparation. 
Originally,  as  it  seems,  virginity  was  a  condition  of  the  tenure  c^ 
the  office;  for  the  virgin  has  bean  often  supposed  to  be  the  purer 
vehidefordivinecommunication;butlaterthe  rule  was  estabuahed 
that  a  married  woman  over  fifty  years  of  age  should  be  chosen, 
with  the  proviso  that  she  should  be  attirec^  as  a  maiden.  As  a 
preliminary  to  the  divine  possession,  she  appears  to  have  chewed 
leaves  of  the  sacred  laurel,  and  then  to  have  drunk  water  from 
the  prophetic  stream  called  Kassotis  which  flowed  underground. 
But  the  culminating  point  of  the  afflatus  was  reached  when  she 
seated  herself  upon  the  tripod;  and  here,  according  to  the  belief 

»  Plut.  Vita  Pyrrk,  c.  6.  »  Diod.  Sic.  xiU.  97. 
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(tfatlest  the  later  ages  of  pafuusm,  she  was  supposed  to  be 

ia^md  bjr  a  mystic  vapour  that  arose  from  a  fissure  m  the 

gfmd.   Against  the  oRiinary  ezplanatioii  of  this  as  a  real 

aepfaitk  ps  produdlog  coavulsioDS,  there  seem  to  be  geological 

vd  fhrmiral  objections;^  nor  iiave  the  recent  French  excava- 

fioBS  levealed  any  chasm  or  gap  in  the  floor  of  the  temple.    But 

the  Strang  testimony  of  the  later  writers,  tspooMJly  Plutarch,' 

oanot  wholly  be  set  aside;  and  we  can  sufficiently  reoondle  it 

vith  the  fKts  if  we  suppose  a  small  ciack  in  the  floor  through 

wkicb  a  dmught  of  air  was  fdt  to  ascend.  This,  combining  with 

tJtt  other  mantic  stimulants  used,  would  be  enough  to  throw  a 

bdieviog  medium  into  a  condition  of  mental  seizure;  and  the 

difficulty  feh  by  the  older  generation  of  schdars,  who  had  to 

Rsmt  to  the  hsrpothesis  of  rhariatanism  or  dbholir  agency,  no 

hager  emts  in  the  Ug^t  of  modem  anthropology  and  the  modem 

fdeaoe  of  pqrchic  phenomena.  The  Pythoness  was  no  ambitious 

imceodcr,  but  ordinarily  a  virtuous  woman  of  the  lower  dass. 

It  is  probable  that  what  she  uttered  were  only  unintelligible 

Bunauis,  and  that  these  were  interpreted  into  relevance  and 

Id  in  metric  or  prose  sentences  by  the  "  prophet "  and  the  "  Holy 

Ones  "  <v*'(knoi  as  they  were  called,  members  of  leading  Delphic 

fuulie^  who  sat  round  the  tripod,  who  received  the  questions  of 

the  consultant  beforehand,  fwobably  in  writing,  and  usuafly  had 

coasdered  the  answen  that  should  be  given. 

Examples  of  the  same  enthusiastic  method  can  be  found  in 
other  oracles  of  ApoUo.  At  Axgos,  the  prophetess  of  the  ApoUo 
Pythius  attained  to  the  divine  affiatus  by  drinking  the  blood  of 
the  Iamb  that  was  wfrififfd  in  the  nif^t  to  him;*  this  is  obviously 
a  aiantjc  communion,  for  the  sacrificial  victim  is  full  of  the  wpint 
of  the  divinity.  And  we  find  the  same  process  at  the  prophetic 
shrine  of  Ge  at  Aegae  in  Achaea,  where  the  prophetess  drank  a 
draught  of  bull's  blood  for  the  same  purpose.*  In  the  famous 
Msdedirinesof  Apollo  across  the  sea,  at  Klaroa  and  Branchidae* 
aeir  Miletus,  the  divination  was  of  the  same  ecstatic  type,  but 
produced  by  a  simple  draught  of  holy  water.  The  Qarian  prophet 
fasted  levml  days  and  nights  in  retirement  and  stimulated  his 
eatasy  by  drinking  from  a  subterranean  ^>ring  which  is  said 
by  Pliny  to  have  shortened  the  lives  of  those  who  used  it.* 
Then,  "  on  certain  fixed  nights  after  many  sacrifices  had  been 
offered,  he  ddivered  his  oracles,  shrouded  from  the  eyes  of  the 
ooosoltants.'*' 

The  divination  by  "incubation"  was  allied  to  this  type, 
because  though  laddng  the  ecstatic  character,  the  consultant 
received  direct  communion  with  the  god  or  departed  ^>irit. 
Be  attained  it  by  laying  himself  down  to  sleep  or  to  await  a 
viiioo,  usually  by  ni^t,  in  some  holy  |4ace,  having  prepared 
hinself  by  a  course  of  ritualistic  purification.  Such  consultation 
■as  naturally  confined  to  the  underworld  divinities  or  to  the 
departed  heroes.  It  appears  to  have  prevailed  at  Delphi  when 
Gc  pve  ocades  there  before  the  coming  of  Apollo,  and  among 
the  heroes  Amphiaraus,  Calchas  and  TYophonius  are  recorded 
to  have  oommunicated  with  their  worshippers  in  this  fashion. 
And  it  waa  by  incubation  that  the  sick  and  diseased  who  repaired 
to  the  temple  of  Epidaurus  received  their  prescriptions  from 
Asdepitts,  originally  a  god  of  the  lower  worid. 

After  this  brief  account  of  the  prevalent  forms  of  prophetic 
owwltation,  it  remains  to  consider  the  part  played  by  the  Greek 
oracles  in  the  history  of  Greek  dvOiaation.  It  will  be  suffident 
to  confine  our  attention  to  Ddphi,  about  which  our  information 
is  immeasoiably  fuller  than  it  is  about  the  other  shrines.  In  the 
caiiiest  period  Dodona  may  have  had  the  higher  prestige,  but 
after  the  Homeric  age  it  was  eclipsed  by  Ddphi,  being  consulted 
chadly  by  the  western  Greeks*  and  occasionally  in  the  4th  century 
^Athens. 
The  foive  of  Delphi  was  a  seat  of  prophecy  from  the  earliest 

■  See  Opp«  on  "The  Chasm  at  Delphi,"  jMim.  of  HdUnie  Studies 

O904).  / 

'  De  defecL  One.  c.  43. 

'FaraeO,  cp.  cit.  iSL  11. 

*Thr  prophetic  fountain  at  Bmnchidac  is  attested  by  Strabo, 
pi  814.  and  m  a  coofuaed  mystic  poaoafe  of  lamblichus.  Dt  Myst. 

•ihLBuLu.2^.  « Iambi.  I0c.  cii. 
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days  of  Greek  tradition.  Ge,  Themis  and  perhaps  Poiddon  had 
given  oracles  here  bdore  Apoillo.  But  it  is  dear  that  he  had  won 
it  in  the  days  before  Homer,  who  attests  the  prestige  and  wealth 
of  his  Pythian  shrine;  and  it  seems  dear  that  before  the  Dorian 
conquest  of  the  Pdoponnese  a  Dryopian  migration  had  already 
carried  the  cult  of  Apollo  Pythius  to  Asine  in  Argolis.  Also  the 
constitution  of  the  Amphictyones,  "  the  dwellers  around  the 
temple,"  reflects  the  eariy  age  when  the  tribe  rather  than  the  dty 
was  the  political  unit,  and  the  Dorians  were  a  small  tribe  of  north 
Greece.  The  original  function  of  these  Amphictyones  was  to 
preserve  the  sanctity  and  property  of  the  temple;  but  this 
conamon  interest  early  devdoped  a  certain  rule  of  intertribal 
morality.  By  the  formula  of  the  Amphlctyonic  oath  preserved 
by  Aeschines,  which  may  be  of  great  antiquity,  the  members 
bound  themsdves  "  not  to  destroy  any  dty  of  the  league,  not 
to  cut  any  one  of  them  off  from  apring-water,  dther  in  war  or 
peace,  and  to  war  against  any  who  violated  these  rules.*'  We 
discem  here  that  Greek  reli^on  offered  the  ideal  of  a  federal 
rational  union  that  Greek  politics  rdused  to  realize. 

The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  the  orade  is  presented  by  the 
legend  of  the  Dorian  migration.  For  we  have  no  right  to  reject 
the  strong  tradition  of  the  Ddphic  encoungement  <2  this  move- 
ment, which,  wdl  accounts  for  the  devotion  shown  by  Sparta 
to  the  Pythian  god  from  the  earliest  days;  and  accounts  also 
for  the  higher  position  that  Ddphi  occu^fed  at  the  time  when 
Greek  history  is  supposed  to  begin. 

We  have  next  to  consider  a  valuable  reooid  that  belongs  to 
the  end  of  the  8th  century  or  beginning  of  the  7th,  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Apollo,  which  docribes  the  coming  of  the  Dolphin-God 
— ^X^<nor~to  I^rtho,  and  the  organisation  of  the  orade  by 
Cretan  ministers.  Of  this  Cretan  settlement  at  Delphi  there 
is  no  other  literary  evidence,  and  the  *'09uk  who  administered 
the  orade  In  the  historic  period  claimed  to  be  of  aboriginal 
descent.  Yet  recent  excavation  has  proved  a  coiwexion  between 
Crete  and  Ddphi  in  the  Mtnoan  period;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  8th  century  some  ritual  of  purification, 
momentous  for  the  religiouh  career  of  the  orade,  was  brought 
from  Crete  to  Ddphi,  and  that  the  adoption  of  tMs  latter  name 
for  the  pbce  which  had  formerly  been  called  Ilvflw  synchronixed 
with  the  coining  of  Apollo  Delphinius. 

The  influence  of  Delphi  was  great  In  various  ways,  though  no 
scholar  would  now  maintain  the  exaggerated  dogma  of  Curtius, 
who  imputed  to  the  oracle  a  lofty  religious  enthusiasm  and  the 
consciousness  o(  a  religious  political  mission. 

We  may  first  consider  its  political  influence  upoo  the  other 
states.  "Hie  practice  of  a  community  consulting  an  orade  on 
important  occasions  undoubtedly  puts  a  powerful  weapon  into 
the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  and  might  lead  to  something  like 
a  theocracy.  And  there  are  one  or  two  ominous  hints  in  the 
Odyssey  that  the  ruler  of  the  orade  might  overthrow  the  ruler 
of  the  land.  Yet  owing  to  the  healthy  temperament  of  the  early 
Greek,  the  civic  character  of  the  priesthood,  the  Strength  of  the 
autonomous  feeling,  Greece  might  flock  to  Ddphi  without 
exposing  itself  to  the  perils  of  sacerdotal  control  The  Ddphic 
priesthood,  content  with  their  rich  revenues,  were  probably  never 
tempted  to  enter  upon  schemes  of  far-reaching  political  ambition, 
nor  were  they  In  any  way  fitted  to  be  the  leaders  of  a  national 
policy.  Once  only,  when  the  Spartan  state  applied  to  Delphi 
to  sanction  their  attack  on  Arcadia,  did  the  orade  speak  as  if, 
like  the  older  papacy,  it  claimed  to  dispose  of  territory  *— "  Thou 
askest  of  me  Arcadia;  I  will  not  give  it  thee."  But  here  the 
orade  is  on  the  side  of  righteousness,  and  it  Is  the  Spartan  that 
is  the  aggressor.  In  the  various  oradcs  that  ha^e  come  down  to 
us,  many  of  whidi  must  have  been  genuine  and  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  state  that  recdved  them,  we  cannot  discover  any 
marked  political  pdicy  consisteDtly  pursued  by  the  "  Holy  Ones  " 
of  DdphL  As  oonsovative  aristocrats  they  would  probably 
dislike  tyranny;  their  action  against  the  Peisistratidac  was 
interested,  but  one  orade  contains  a  spirited  rebuke  to 
Cleisthenes,  while  one  or  two  others,  perhaps  not  genuine,  express 
the  spirit  of  tcm|>erate  constitutionalism.    As  exponents  of  an 
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Amphictyonic  system  (hey  would  be  sufficiently  sensitive  of  the 
moral  conscience  of  Greece  to  utter  nothing  in  flagrant  violation 
of  the  "jus  gentium."  In  one  department  of  politics,  the 
legislative  sphere,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  influence  of 
Delphi  was  direct  and  inspiring.  Plato  and  later  writers  imagined 
that  the  Pythoness  had  dictated  the  Lycurgean  system,  and 
even  modern  scholars  like  Bergk  have  regarded  the  M^pai  of 
Sparta  as  of  Delphic  origin.  But  a  severer  criticism  dispels 
these  suppositions.  The  Delphic  priesthood  had  neither  the 
capacity  nor  probably  the  desire  to  undertake  so  deUcata  a  task 
as  the  drafting  of  a  code.  They  might  make  now  and  again  a 
general  suggestion  when  constilted,  and,  availing  themselves  of 
their  unique  opportunities  of  collecting  foreign  intelligence,  they 
might  often  recommend  a  skilful  legislator  or  arbitrator  to 
a  state  that  consulted  them  at  a  time  of  intestine  trouble. 
Finally,  a  legislator  with  a  code  would  be  well  advised,  especially 
at  Sparta,  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  sanction  and  the 
blessing  of  the  Delphic  god,  that  he  might  appear  before  his  own 
people  as  one  possessed  of  a  religious  mandate.  In  this  sense  we 
can  understand  the  stories  about  Lycurgus. 

There  is  only  one  department  of  the  secular  history  of  Greece 
where  Delphi  played  a  predominant  and  most  effecttve  part, 
the  colonial  department  The  great  colonial  expansion  of  Greece, 
which  has  left  so  deep  an  imprint  on  the  culture  of  Europe, 
was  in  part  inspired  and  directed  by  the  oracle.  For  the  proof 
of  this  we  have  not  only  the  evidence  of  the  xP*f<^Mo2  preserved 
by  Herodotus  and  others,  such  as  those  concerning  the  foundation 
of  Cyrene,  but  also  the  worship  of  Apollo  'kpxVY^,  *'  the 
Founder,"  prevalent  in  Sicily  and  Magna  Graeda,  and  the 
early  custom  of  the  sending  of  tithes  or  thanksgiving  offerings 
by  the  flourishing  western  states  to  the  oracle  that  had  encouraged 
their  settlements. 

Apollo  was  already  a  god  of  ways— *A7ui€6f— who  led  the 
migration  of  tribes  before  he  came  to  Delphi.  And  those  legends 
are  of  some  value  that  explain  the  prehistoric  origin  of  cities 
such  as  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  the  Dryopian  Asine  in  the 
Peloponnese,  as  due  to  the  colonization  of  temple-slaves,  acquired 
by  the  Pythian  god  as  the  tithe  of  conquests,  and  planted  out 
by  him  in  distant  settlements.  The  success  of  the  oracle  in  this 
activity  led  at  last  to  the  establishment  of  the  rule  that  Herodotus 
declares  to  be  almost  universal  in  Greece,  namely,  that  no 
leader  of  a  colony  would  start  without  consulting  Delphi.  Doubt- 
less in  many  cases  the  priesthood  only  gave  encouragement 
to  a  pre-conceived  project.  But  they  were  in  a  unique  position 
for  giving  direct  advice  also,  and  they  appear  to  have  used  their 
opportunities  with  great  intelligence. 

Their  influence  on  the  state  cults  can  be  briefly  indicated, 
for  it  was  not  by  any  means  far-reaching.  They  could  have 
felt  conscious  of  no  mission  to  preach  Apollo,  for  his  cult  was 
an  ancient  heritage  of  the  Hellenic  stocks.  Only  the  narrower 
duty  devolved  upon  them  of  impressing  upon  the  consultants 
the  religious  obligation  of  sending  tithes  or  other  offerings. 
Nevertheless  their  opportum'ty  of  directing  the  religious  ritual 
and  organization  of  the  public  worships  was  great;  for  Plato's 
view  *  that  all  questions  of  detail  in  religion  should  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  god  "  who  sits  on  the  omphalos  "  was  on  the 
whole  in  accord  with  the  usual  practice  of  Greece.  Such  con- 
sultations would  occur  when  the  state  was  in  some  trouble, 
which  would  be  likely  to  be  imputed  to  some  neglect  of  religion, 
and  the  question  to  the  oracle  would  commonly  be  put  in  this 
way--"  to  what  god  or  goddess  or  hero  shall  we  sacrifice?" 
The  oracle  would  then  be  inclined  to  suggest  the  name  of  some 
divine  personage  hitherto  neglected,  or  of  one  whose  rites  had 
fallen  into  decay.  Again,  Apollo  would  know  the  wishes  of  the 
other  divinities,  who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  directly  communicat- 
ing with  their  worshippers;  therefore  questions  about  the  sacred 
land  of  the  goddesses  at  Eleusis  would  be  naturally  referred  to 
him.  From  both  these  points  of  view  we  can  understand  why 
Delphi  appears  to  have  encouraged  the  tendency  towards 
hero-worship  which  was  becoming  rife  in  Greece  from  the  7th 
century  onwards.    But  the  only  high  cult  for  which  we  can 
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discover  a  defim'te  enthusiasm  in  the  Delphic  priesthood  was  that 
of  Dionysus.  And  his  position  at  Delphi,  where  he  became 
the  brother-deity  of  Apollo,  sufliciently  explains  this. 

As  regards  the  development  of  religious  morality  in  Greece, 
we  must  reckon  seriously  with  the  part  played  by  the  oracle. 
The  larger  number  of  deliverances  that  have  come  down  to  us 
bearing  on  this  point  are  probably  spurious.  In  the  sense  that 
the  Pythia  did  not  actually  utter  them,  but  they  have  a  ct-rtain 
value  as  showing  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  cultivated  Hdlene 
concerning  the  oracular  god.  On  the  whole,  we  discern  that  the 
moral  influence  of  Delphi  was  beneficent  and  on  the  side  of 
righteousness.  It  did  nothing,  indeed,  to  abolish,  it  may  even 
have  encouraged  at  times,  the  barbarous  practice  of  human 
sacrifice,  which  was  becoming  abhorrent  to  the  Greek  of  the 
6th  and  5th  centuries;  but  a  conservative  priesthood  h  always 
liable  to  lag  behind  the  moral  progress  of  an  age  in  respect  of 
certain  rites,  and  in  other  respects  it  appears  that  the  "  Holy 
Ones"  of  Delphi  kept  well  abreast  of  the  Hellenic  advance  in 
ethical  thought.  An  oracle  attributed  to  the  Pythoness  by 
Theopompus  (Porph.  De  absUnentiOf  2,  16  and  17)  expresses 
the  idea  contained  in  the  story  of  "  the  widow's  mite,"  that  the 
deity  prefers  the  humble  offering  of  the  righteous  poor  to  the 
costly  and  pompous  sacrifice  of  the  rich.  Another,  of  which 
the  authenticity  is  vouched  for  by  Herodotus  (vi.  86),  denounces 
the  contemplated  perjury  and  fraud  of  a  certain  Glaucus.  and 
declares  to  the  terrified  sinner  that  to  tempt  God  was  no  less  a 
sin  than  to  commit  the  actual  crime.  A  later  xp't^t*^*  for 
which  Plutarch  (de  Pytk.  Or.  p.  404  B)  is  the  authority,  embodies 
the  charitable  conception  of  forgivenness  for  venial  fault's 
committed  under  excessive  stress  of  temptation:  "  God  pardons 
what  man's  nature  is  too  weak  to  resist."  And  in  one  most 
important  branch  of  morality,  with  which  progressive  ancient 
law  was  intimatdy  concerned,  namely,  the  concept  of  the  sin 
of  homidde,  we  have  reason  for  believing  that  the.  Apolline 
oracle  played  a  leading  part.  Perhaps  so  early  as  the  8lh  century, 
it  came  to  lay  stress  on  the  impurity  of  bloodshed  and  to  organize 
and  impose  a  ritual  of  purification;  and  thus  to  assist  the 
development  and  the  clearer  definition  of  the  concept  of  murder 
as  a  sin  and  the  growth  of  a  theory  of  equity  which  recognizes 
extenuating  or  justifying  circumstances.*  Gradually,  as  Greek 
ethics  escaped  the  bondage  of  ritual  and  evolved  the  idea  of 
spiritual  purity  of  conscience,  this  found  eloquent  expression 
in  the  utterances  imputed  to  the  Pythoness.'  Many  of  these 
are  no  doubt  literary  fictions;  but  even  these  are  of  value 
as  showing  the  popular  view  about  the  oracular  god,  whose 
temple  and  tripod  were  regarded  as  the  shrine  and  organ 
of  the  best  wisdom  and  morality  of  Greece.  The  downfall  of 
Greek  liberty  before  Macedon  destroyed  the  political  influence  of 
the  Delphic  oracle;  but  for  some  centuries  after  it  still  retained 
a  certain  value  for  the  individual  as  a  counsellor  and  director 
of  private  conscience.  But  in  the  latter  days  of  paganism  it 
was  eclipsed  by  the  oracles  of  Claros  and  Branchidae. 

AUTUOKITIES. — A.  Bouch6-Lcclcrcq,  Histoire  de  la  divifuxtiom  dams 
rantiquiti,  in  4  vols.,  is  still  the  chief  work :  cf .  L.  R.  Farnell.  Cults 
of  the  Creek  States,  vol.  iv.  pp.  IJ9^2S^',  Burcsch,  ApoUo  KUxnos; 
Bernard  HauMoullicr,  Eludes  sur  I  histoire  de  MUet  H  du  Dtdymeion  ; 
Lesrand,  "Questions  oraculaircs "  in  Revue  des  tiudes  grecques^ 
voH  xiv.;  Pomtow's  article  on  "  Delphoi "  in  Pauly-Wissowa 
Realencydop&die. 

Ancient  Authorities. — Plutarch,  De  Pythio  Oracuio  and  De 
defectu  oracularum;  Cicero,  De  divinatione;  Euseb.  Proep.  Ex. 
4.  a.  14.  (L.  R   F.) 

ORAKZAI.  a  Pathan  tribe  on  the  Kohat  border  of  the  North- 
west Frontier  Province  of  India.  The  Orakzais  inhabit  the 
mountains  to  the  north-west  of  Kohat  district,  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  E.  by  the  Afridis,  on  the  S.  by  the  Miranzai  valley  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Zaimukht  country  and  the  Safed  Koh  mountains. 
Their  name  means  "  lost  tribes,"  and  their  origin  is  buried  in 
obscurity;  though  they  resemble  the  Afghans  in  language, 
features  and  many  of  their  customs,  they  are  rejected  by  them 
as  brethren.  One  branch,  the  Ali  Khel.  has  been  traced  to 
Swat,  whence  they  were  expelled  by  the  other  inhabitant^ 

•  Farnell.  Cults,  vol.  iv.  p.  300.  Uibheri  Lectures,  pp.  139-151. 
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tad iit fiiiot  improbable  that  the  whole  trii)e  consists  of  refugee 

dus  of  the  surrounding  races.    They  are  very  wiry-looking 

BKWfitaiDeers,  but  they  are  not  as  6ne  men  or  as  brave  fighters 

as  Omt  neighbours  the  Afridis.    They  cultivate  a  good  deal  of 

the  Ikhaaki  and  Kurmana  valleys  in  the  winter,  but  in  the  hot 

mootb  retire  to  the  heights  of  Tirah,  of  which  they  occupy 

the  sotttbem  half  called  the  Mastura  valley.    They  have  been 

estimated  at  38,000  fighting  men,  but  this  estimate  must  be 

Jaz^dy  exaggerated,  as  the  country  could  not  possibly  support 

tile  consequent  population  of  over  zoo,ooa    They  have  been 

tlie  object  of  various  British  military  expeditions,  notably  in 

iSss»  1S68, 1869, 1891,  and  the  Tirah  campaign  of  1897. 

ORAN  (Arabic  Wakrant  s.e.  ravine),  a  city  of  Algeria,  Capital 
ci  the  department  and  military  division  of  the  same  name.  It 
stsads  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Oran,  on  the  Mediterranean  in 
if  44'  N.,  o*  41'  W.  The  dty  is  361  m.  by  raU  W.S.W.  of 
Algiers,  330  m.  E.  of  Gibraltar  and  130  m.  S.  of  Cartagena, 
Spain.  It  is  built  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Jebel  Murjajo, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  igoo  ft.  The  dty  was  originally  cut 
ia  two  by  the  ravine  of  Wad  Rekhi,  now  for  the  most  part 
covered  by  boulevards  and  buildings.  West  of  the  ravine  lies 
the  old  port,  and  above  this  rises  what  was  the  Spanish  town 
with  the  andeot  dtadel  looking  down  on  it;  but  few  traces  of 
Spanish  occupation  remain.  Tlie  modem  quarter  rises,  like  an 
amphitheatre,  to  the  east  of  the  ravine.  The  place  d'Armes, 
built  on  the  plateau  above  the  ravine,  is  the  centre  of  the  modem 
(piaiter.  It  contains  a  fine  column  commemorative  of  the 
batle  of  Sidi  Brahim  (1845),  between  the  French  and  Abd-el- 
Eader.  The  Cliiteau  Neuf,  built  in  1563  by  the  Spaniards, 
overlooks  the  old  port.  Formerly  the  seat  of  the  beys  of  Oran, 
it  is  occuiwed  by  the  general  in  command  of  the  military  division 
sad  also  serves  as  barracks.  The  kasMt  (dtadel)  or  Chiteau 
Meoz,  used  for  military  purposes,  lies  S.W.of  the  Chiteau  Neuf. 
It  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  the  8th  and  9th 
of  October  1790.  On  the  hiUs  behind  the  kasbah  are  Fort  St 
Grfgoire,  a  votive  duq>el  commemorative  of  the  cholera  of  1849, 
zod  Fofft  Santa  Cruz,  crowning  at  a  height  of  13 1 3  ft.  the  summit 
of  the  Aidur.  Fort  de  la  Moune  (so  called  from  the  monkeys 
said  to  have  hannted  the  neighbourhood)  is  at  the  westem  end 
of  the  harbour,  and  commands  the  road  from  Oran  to  Mers-d- 
Kebir  (see  below).  Fort  St  Philippe,  south  of  the  kasbah, 
replaces  the  old  Castle  of  the  Saints  of  the  Spaniards.  There 
is  sabtcrranean  communication  between  all  the  andent  forts. 
The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Louis,  and  built  in  1839,  occupies 
Ike  site  of  a  chapd  belonging  in  the  days  of  Spanish  dominion 
to  a  ooavent  of  monks  of  St  Bernard.  The  Grand  Mosque  (in 
roe  Philippe)  was  erected  at  the'end  of  the  x8th  century  to 
oommemorate  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  with  money 
paid  as  ransom  for  Christian  slaves.  Other  mosques  have  been 
tuned  into  churches  or  utilized  for  military  purposes.  The 
Biiiitary  hospital,  a  large  building  adjoining  the  cathedral, 
cmtains  1400  bedk  A  bouse  in  the  place  de  I'hdpital,  now  used 
by  the  military,  was  once  the  home  of  the  Inquisition;  it  was 
boilt  at  the  expense  of  Spain  in  1773.  The  museum  formed  by 
the  Oran  Society  of  Geography  and  Archaeobgy  (founded  in 
1378)  has  a  fine  collection  of  antiquities. 

Oran  is  the  seat  of  a  large  tradie.  There  is  regular  communica- 
tion with  MarsetUes,  Cette,  Barcelona,  Valoida,  (Cartagena, 
^**«lf»,  Gibraltar,  and  the  various  ports  on  the  Barbary  coast. 
The  railway  tp  Algiers  is  joined  at  PerrCgauz  (47  hl  E.  of  Oran) 
by  the  Ene  from  Arzeu  to  Saida  and  Ain  Setn  which  serves 
the  hi|^  platean  whence  esparto  is  obtained.  There  is  also  a 
raHway  to  Sidi-Bel-Abbes  and  TIemceiL  The  export  trade  is 
chiefly  in  esparto  grass,  cereals,  wines,  olive  oil,  marbles,  cattle 
and  hides.  The  imports  indude  manufactured  goods,  coal  and 
other  commodities.  The  inner  harbour,  or  old  port,  contains 
tvo  basins,  one  of  10  acres  and  another  of  60  acres,  formed  by 
the  coQStfuctkni  of  a  pier  eastward  fiom  Fort  de  la  Moune,  with 
two  cross  piers.  In  consequence  of  the  growing  importance  of 
the  pon  and  the  decision  of  the  French  government  to  make 
Oran  the  chief  ruival  station  in  Algeria,  it  was  dedded  to  build 
an  eastern  harbour.  .  This  outer  harbour,  on  which  work  was 


begun  in  1905,  lies  east  of  the  old  port  and  is  about  double  (tt 
size.  The  least  depth  of  water  in  the  old  harbour  is  18  ft.,  the 
average  depth  in  the  new  harbour  is  30  fL,  the  depth  at  the 
entrance  being  40  ft. 

The  population  of  the  dty  in  1906  was  roo,499,  of  whom  3r,9o6 
were  French,  and  33,07 r.  Spanish.  There  were  also  37,570 
naturalized  FnTnchmen,  mostly  of  Spanish  origin.  There  is  a 
negro  colony  in  the  dty,  numbering  about  3000,  induded  in  the 
census  in  the  native  population  of  16, 396.  Induding  the  garrison 
and  naval  forces  the  total  population  of  the  cominune  was  106,5 17. 

Four  miles  west  of  Oran  a  small  promontory  forms  the  harbour 
of  Mers-el-Kebir,  formerly  a  stronghold  of  the  Barbary  pirates. 
The  promontory  is  stron^y  fortified  and  uuases  fire  with  a 
battery  erected  to  the  east  of  Oran.  A  road  along  the  east  coast, 
cut  for  the  most  part  out  oi  the  solid  rock,  connects  Oran  and 
Mers-el-Kebir. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  Oran  with  the  Quixa, 
and  Mers-el-Kebir  with  the  Portus  Magnus,  of  the  Romans. 
There  are,  however,  no  Roman  rains  at  Oran  or  at  Mers-d-Kebir. 
The  foundation  of  Oran  is  more  property  ascribed  to  Andalusian 
Arabs,  who  settled  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  xoth  century, 
and  gave  it  its  name.  Rapidly  rising  into  importance  as  a  sea- 
port, Oran  was  taken  and  retaken,  pillaged  and  rebuilt,  by  the 
various  conquerors  of  northern  Africa.  Almoravides,  Almohades 
and  Marinidcs  succeeded  each  other,  and  in  the  space  of  half  a 
century  the  dty  changed  hands  nine  times.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  15th  century  it  became  subject  to  the  sultans  of  Tlemcen, 
and  reached  the  height  of  its  proq>erity.  Active  commerce  was 
maintained  with  the  Venetians,  the  Pisans,  the  Genoese,  the 
Marseillais  and  the  Catalans,  who  imported  the  produce  of  their 
looms,  glass-wares,  tin-wares,  and  iron,  and  recdved  in  return 
ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  goM-dust,  taimed  hides,  grain  and  negro 
slaves.  Admirable  woollen  doth  and  ^>lendikl  arms  were 
manufactured.  The  magnificence  of  its  mosques  and  other 
public  buildings,  the  number  of  its  schools,  and  the  extent  of  its 
wardiouses  shed  lustre  on  the  dty;  but  wealUi  and  luxury  began 
to  undermine  its  prosperity,  and  its  ruin  was  hastened  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Moslem  refugees  from  Spain.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  refugees  the  legitimate  trade  of  the  town  gave  pbce  to 
piracy,  Mers-d-Kebir  becoming  the  stron^iold  of  the  pu^tes. 

Animatfd  by  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
the  Spaniards  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  these  eq>editiona 
which  were  carrying  off  their  countrymen,  destroying  their 
commerce,  and  even  ravaging  their  country.  Mers-d-Kebir 
fell  into  their  hands  on  the  33rd  of  Qctobor  1505,  and  Oran  in 
May  r509.  The  latter  victory,  obtained  with  but  trifling  loss, 
was  stained  by  the  massacre  of  a  third  of  the  Mahommedan 
populatiorL  From  6000  to  8000  prisoners,  60  cannon,  engines 
of  war  and  a  considerable  booty  from  the  wealth  accumulated 
by  piracy  fell  into  the  hsjids  of  the  oonquerofs.  Cardinal 
Ximenes  introduced  the  Inquisition,  ftc,  and  also  restored  and 
extended  the  fortifications.  Oran  became  the  penal  settlement 
of  Spain,  but  ndther  the  convicts  nor  the  noblemen  in  disgrace 
who  were  also  banished  thither  seem  to  have  been  under  rigorous 
surveillance;  contemporary  accounts  speak  of  constant  f£tes, 
games  and  buU-fights.  Meanwhile  the  Turks  had  become  masters 
of  Algeria,  and  expelled  the  Spaniards  from  all  their  possessions 
except  Oran.  The  bey  of  Mascara  watched  his  opportunity, 
and  at  length,  in  1708,  the  weakness  of  Spain  and  the  treason  of 
the  count  of  Vera  Cruz  obliged  the  dty  to  aqntulate.  The 
Spaniards  recovered  possession  in  1733,  but  found  the  main- 
tenance of  the  place  a  burden  rather  than  a  benefit,  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  having  ceased  to  deal  with  the  Christians.  The 
earthquake  of  1790  furnished  an  excuse  for  withdrawing  their 
forces.  Commendng  by  twenty-two  separate  shocks  at  brief 
intervals,  the  osdllations  continued  from  the  8th  of  October  to 
the  32nd  of  November.  Houses  and  fortifications  were  over- 
thrown and  a  third  of  the  garrison  and  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  perished.  Famine  and  sickness  had  begun  to 
aggravate  the  situation  when  the  b^  of  Mascara  appeared 
before  the  town  with  30,000  men.  By  prodigies  of  energy  the 
Spanish  commander  hdd  out  till  August  2791,  when  the  Spanish 
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goveniment  having  made  terms  with  the  bey  of  Algiers,  he  was 
allowed  to  set  sail  for  Spain  with  his  guns  and  ammimition.  The 
bey  Mahommed  took  possession  of  Oran  in  March  1793,  and 
made  it  his  residence  instead  of  Mascara.  On  the  fall  of  Algiers 
the  bey  (Hassan)  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
conquerors,  and  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  the  Levant. 
The  French  army  entered  the  city  on  the  4th  of  January  183 1, 
and  took  formal  possession  on  the  17th  of  August.  In  1832  a 
census  of  the  town  showed  that  it  had  but  3800  inhabitants,  of 
whom  more  than  two-thirds  were  Jews.  Under  French  rule 
Oran  has  regained  its  andent  commercial  activity  and  has 
become  the  second  dty  in  Algeria. 

ORANGE.  HOUSE  OF.  The  small  principality  of  Orange, 
a  district  now  included  in  the  French  department  of  Vauduse, 
traces  back  its  history  as  an  independent  sovereignty  to  the  time 
of  Charlemagne.  William,  sumamed  le  Conutt  who  lived 
towards  the  end  of  the  8th  century,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
prince  of  Orange,  but  the  succession  is  only  certainly  known 
after  the  time  of  Gerald  Adhemar  (fl.  zo86).  In  x  174  the 
prindpality  passed  by  marriage  to  Bertrand  de  Bauz,  and  there 
were  nine  princes  of  this  Une.  By  the  marriage  of  John  of 
Chalons  with  Marie  de  Baux,  the  house  of  Chalons  succeeded  to 
the  sovereignty  in  1393.  The  princes  of  Orange-Chalons  were 
(i)  John  I.,  1393-1418,  (2)  Louis  I..  141&-X463,  (3)  William  VIII., 
X463-147S.  (4)  John  II.,  (1475-1502,  (s)  Philibert,  1502-1530. 
Philibert  was  a  great  warrior  and  statesman,  who  was  held  in 
great  esteem  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  For  his  services  in  his 
campaigns  the  emperor  gave  him  considerable  possessions  in  the 
Netherlands  in  1522,  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  who  had  occupied 
Orange,  was  compelled,  when  a  prisoner  in  Btfadrid,  to  restore 
it  to  him.  Philibert  had  no  children,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
bis  nephew  K€a€  of  Nassau-Chalons,  son  of  PhiUbert's  sister 
Claudia  and  Henry,  count  of  Nassau,  the  confidential  friend 
and  counsellor  of  Charles  V.  He  too  died  without  an  heir 
in  1544  at  the  siege  of  St  Dizier,  having  devised  all  his  titles 
and  possessions  to  his  first  cousin  William,  the  eldest  son  of 
William,  count  of  Nassau-DillenSurg,  who  was  the  younger 
brother  of  R£n6's  father,  and  had  inherited  the  (jennan 
possessions  of  the  family. 

William  of  Orange-Nassau  was  but  eleven  3reais  old  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  prindpality.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of 
Charles  V.  and  became  famous  in  history  as  William  the  Silent,  the 
founder  of  the  Dutch  Republic  On  his  assassination  in  1584 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Philip  William,  who  had  been 
kidnapped  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  his  boyhood  and  brought  up 
at  Madrid.  This  prince  never  married,  and  on  his  death  in  x6i8 
his  next  brother,  Maurice,  stadtholder  in  the  United  Netherlands 
and  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  time,  became  prince 
of  Orange.  Maurice  died  in  1625,  also  unmarried.  Frederick 
Henry,  tht  son  of  Louise  de  CoUgny,  William's  fourth  wife,  born 
just  before  his  father's  murder,  now  succeeded  to  the  princedom 
of  Orange  and  to  all  his  brothers'  dignities,  posts  and  property 
in  the  Netherlands.  Frederick  Henry  was  both  a  great  graeral 
and  statesman.  His  only  son,  William,  was  married  in  1641  to 
Mary,  princess  royal  of  England,  he  being  fifteen  and  the  princess 
nine  years  old  at  that  date,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  prince 
of  Orange  on  his  father's  death  in  1647.  At  the  very  outset  of 
a  promising  career  he  suddenly  sucomibed  to  an  attack  of 
smallpox  on  the  6th  of  November  1650,  his  son  William  III. 
being  bom  a  week  after  his  father's  death. 

A  revolution  now  took  place  in  the  system  of  government  in  the 
United  Provinces,  and  the  offices  of  stadtholder  and  captain-and 
admiral-general,  held  by  four  successsive  princes  of  Orange,  were 
abolished.  However,  the  counter  revolution  of  1672  called 
WUliam  HI.  to  the  head  of  affairs.  At  this  time  Louis  XIV. 
conquered  the  prindpality  of  Orange  and  the  territory  was  in- 
corporated in  France,  the  title  alone  being  recognized  by  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick.  William  married  his  cousin  Mary,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  James,  duke  of  York,  in  1677.  In  16S8  he  landed  in 
England,  expelled  his  father-in-law,  James  IL,  from  his  throne, 
and  reigned  as  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  until  his  death 
fai  1702.   He  left  no  children,  and  a  dispute  arose  among  various 


claimants  to  the  title  of  prince  of  Orange.  The  king  of  Prussia 
daimed  it  as  the  descendant  of  .the  eldest  daughter  of  Frederick 
Henry;  John  William  Friso  of  Nassau-Dieu  daimed  it  as  the 
descendant  of  John,  the  brother  of  William  the  Silent,  and  also 
of  the  second  daughter  of  Frederick  Henry.  The  result  was  that 
at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  ini7i3,  the  king  of  Prussia  abandoned  the 
prindpality  to  the  king  of  France  in  exchange  for  compensation 
elsewhere,  and  John  William  Friso  gained  the  barren  title  and 
became  William  IV.  prince  of  Orange.  His  sons  William  V.  and 
William  VI.  succeeded  him.  .William  VI.  in  1815  became 
William  I.  kmg  of  the  Netherlands. 

See  Bastet.  HuUfire  de  la  tiite  tide  la  principauU  d^Oranee  (Oraiwe 
1856).  (G.  E.) 

ORANGE,  a  town  of  Wellington  and  Bathurst  counties,  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  192  m.  by  rail  W.N.W.  of  Sydney. 
It  lies  in  a  fruit  and  wheat-growing  district,  in  which  gold,  copper 
and  silver  also  abound.  It  is  the  centre  of  trade  with  the  west^n 
interior  and  has  a  number  of  flourishing  industries.  Orange  also 
has  a  great  repuution  as  a  health  resort.  Its  suburb.  East 
Orange,  in  the  county  of  Bathurst,  is  a  separate  munidpality. 
Pop.,  induding  East  Orange  (1901),  6331. 

ORANGE,  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Vauduse,  18  m.  N.  of 
Avignon  on  the  railway  from  Lyons  to  Marseilles.  Pop.  (1906) 
of  the  town,  6412;  of  the  commune,  10,303.  Orange  is  situated 
at  some  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  midst  of 
meadows,  orchards  and  midberry  plantations,  watered  by  a 
stream  called  the  Meyne,  and  overlooked  by  the  majestic  summit 
of  Mount  Ventottx,  which  lies  22  m.  to  the  east.  The  district  is 
highly  fertile,  and  the  town  deals  largely  in  fruit,  and  mUlet- 
stalks  for  brooms,  as  well  as  in  wool,  silk,  honey  and  trufBes. 

Orange  is  interesting  mainly  from  its  Roman  remains.  The 
triumphal  arch  is  not  only  far  finer  than  any  other  in  France,  but 
ranks  third  in  size  and  Importance  among  those  still  extant  in 
Europe.  Measuring  72  ft.  in  hdght,  69  ft.  in  width,  and  26  ft. 
in  depth*,  it  is  composed  of  three  arches  supported  by  Corinthian 
columns.  On  three  sides  it  is  well  preserved,  and  di^lays 
remarkable  variety  and  elegance  in  its  sculptured  decorations. 
To  judge  from  the  traces  of  an  inscription,  the  arch  seems  to  have 
been  erected  in  honour  of  Tiberius,  perhaps  to  commemorate 
his  victory  over  the  Gallic  chieftain  Sacrovir  in  a.d.  21.  It 
suffered  from  bdng  used  as  a  donjon  in  the  middle  ages. 
Another  most  imposing  structure  is  the  theatre,  dating  from 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  and  built  against  a  hill  from 
the  summit  of  which  a  colossal  figure  of  the  Virgin  commands 
the  town.  The  facade,  which  is  121  ft.  high»  340  ft.  long  and 
13  ft.  thick,  is  pierced  by  three  square  gates  surmounted  by  a 
range  of  blind  arches  and  a  double  row  of  projecting  corbels, 
with  holes  in  which  the  poles  of  the  awning  were  placed.  Of  the 
seats  occupied  by  the  spectators,  only  the  lower  tiers  remain. 
It  was  used  as  an  out-work  to  the  fortress  built  on  the  hill  by 
Maurice  of  Nassau  in  1622,  and  destroyed  fifty  years  Later  by  order 
of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  troops  in  x66o  captured  the  town.  Up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  it  was  filled  with  hovels  and 
stables;  these  wero  subsequently  deaxed  out,  and  at  the  end  of 
.the  century  the  building  was  restored,  and  now  serves  as  a 
national  theatre.  In  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  theatre  traces 
have  been  found  of  a  hippodrome;  and  statues,  bas-reliefs  and 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  also  serve  to  show  the  importance  of 
the  Roman  town.  Notro  Dame,  the  old  cathedral,  ori^nally 
erected  by  the  prefect  of  Gaul,  was  ruined  by  the  Barbarians, 
rebuilt  in  the  xxth  and  xsth  centuries,  and  damaged  by  the 
Protestants. 

The  town  has  a  sub-prefecture,  a  tribunal  of  first  mstance, 
and  a  communal  college  among  its  institutions;  and  it  has 
tile  and  mosaic  works  and  flour-mills,  and  manufactories  of 
boots  and  shoes  and  brooms.  There  is  trade  in  tru£Ses,  fruit, 
wine,  && 

Orange  {Arausio)f  capital  of  the  Cavari,  was  in  105  B.C  the 
scene  of  the  defeat  of  a  Roman  army  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teutonca. 
It  became  after  Caesar  an  important  Roman  colony.  Its 
ramparts  and  fine  buildings  were  partly  destroyed  by  the 
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Akmni  and  Vbigotbs,  and  partly  mined  by  the  erections 
qI  (k  middle  afes.  Orange  was  included  in  the  kinfdom  of 
Aastnsia  Jell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  and  was  recovered 
bgr  Giirirmagne  It  became  the  seat  of  an  independent  couot- 
tbap  in  the  X I  th  century.  From  the  14th  century  till  the  Revolu- 
tioo  the  town  had  a  university.  At  the  latter  period  the  town 
cofiered  severely  from  the  excesses  of  a  popular  commission. 

See  R.  Peyre,  Nimes,  Aries  ei  Onutf  (Paris,  1903):  A.  de  Pont- 
briaat.  Hulom  d»  la  pnmcipauU  ^OroMgi  (Avignon  and  Paris,  1891). 

ComuUs  of  Orange. — In  441  a  synod  of  sixteen  bishops  was 
hdd  at  Orange  undtf  the  presidency  of  St  Hilary  of  Aries,  which 
adopted  thirty  canons  touching  the  reconciliation  of  penitents 
and  heretics;  the  ecclesiastical  right  of  asylum,  diocesan  pre- 
rogatives of  bishops,  ^>iritual  privileges  of  the  defective  or 
demoniac,  the  deportment  of  catechumens  at  worship,  and 
clerical  celibacy  (forbidding  married  men  to  be  ordained  as 
deacons,  and  digamists  to  be  advanced  beyond  the  sub-diaconate). 
la  529  a  synod  of  fifteen  bishops,  under  the  presidency  of 
Csesarios  ol  Aries,  assembled  primarily  to  dedicate  a  church, 
the  gift  of  Liberius,  the  lieutenant  of  Theodoric,  in  Gaul,  but 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  councils  of  the  6th 
century.  Caesarius  had  sought  the  aid  of  Rome  against  semi* 
PeUgianism,  and  in  re!qx>nse  Pope  Felix  IV.  had  sent  certain 
capHtda  concerning  grace  and  free-will,  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
writings  <A  AugusUne  and  Prosper.  These  to  the  number  of 
twenty-five  the  synod  subscribed,  and  adopted  a  supplementary 
ttatement,  reaffirming  the  Augustinian  doctrines  of  corruption, 
human  inabiUty,  prevenient  grace  and  baptismal  regeneration. 
Its  acts  were  confirmed  by  Boniface  II.  on  the  "  35th  of  January 
530,"  a  date  which  is  open  to  question. 

See  F.  H.  Woods,  Canons  efihe  Second  Conndl  ef  Onnje  (Oxford, 
1M2).  (t.  F.  C.) 

OSAIOB;  a  city  of  Essex  county.  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  in 
the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  about  14  m.  W.  of  New  York  City. 
Pop.  (2890)  iS,844,  (1900)  24,141,  of  whom  6598  were  foreign- 
bora  and  1903  were  negroes,  (19x0  census)  39,630.  It  is 
served  by  the  Morris  &  Essex  Division  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
vaosa  &  Western  railroad  and  by  the  Orange  branch  (of  which 
it  b  a  terminus)  of  the  Erie  ndlroad,  and  is  connected  with 
Kewarii,  South  Orange  and  Bloomfield  by  electric  lines.  The 
city  lies  at  the  base  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  first  Watchung, 
or  Orange,  Mountain,  and  is  primarily  a  residential  suburb  of 
New  York  and  Newark;  with  East  Orange,  West  Orange 
and  South  Orange  it  constitutes  virtuaDy  a  single  community, 
popolarly  known  as  "  the  Oranges."  The  dty  has  a  good  public 
school  system  and  various  private  schools,  including  the  Dearborn- 
Morgan  School  (for  girls)  and  the  Carteret  Academy  (for  boys). 
Of  h»toricaI  interest  is  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  erected 
in  iti3,  the  third  structure  used  by  tUs  church  organization, 
vbose  history  dates  back  to  1718.  The  value  of  the  factory 
products  «rf  Orange  increased  from  $2,995,688  in  1900  to 
16,150.635  in  X905,  or  xos'3%,  and  the  capital  invested  in 
Buaufacturiog  from  $I^359»523  in  X900  to  $3,4411X83  In  1905, 
or  1531%.  Of  the  total  product-value  in  1905,  $3,3xx,6x4 
was  the  value  of  felt  hats  manufactured.  Among  other  manu- 
factures are  beer,  pharmaceutical  supplies  and  lawn  mowers. 
The  dty  owns  and  operates  its  water-works  and  electric  lighting 
pbat.  Settlements  were  made  in  or  near  the  limits  of  the 
present  dty  so<»  after  the  founding  of  Newark,  in  1666,  and, 
oa  account  of  the  mountunous  ridge  in  this  re^n,  they  were 
geaerally  referred  to  collectivdy  as  "  Newark  Mountain."  As  a 
dbagreemcnt  soon  arose  between  the  people  of  Newark  and 
those  of  *'  the  mountain  "  on  questions  of  church  administration, 
tlie  latter  in  17x8  severed  their  connexion  with  the  church  at 
Newnk  and  formed  an  independent  congregation,  the  "  Mountain 
Society."  The  church,  which  was  known  also  as  "  The  Church 
of  the  New  Aik  Mountains,"  was  at  first  Congregational,  but  in 
1748  became  Presbyterian.  In  1782  occurs  the  earliest  reference 
to  tke  ncigbbottrhood  as  "  Orange  Dale,"  and  two  years  later  it 
a  sometimes  referred  to  as  "  Orange."  In  x8o6  the  legislature 
tacorporated  the  township  of  Orange.  Parts  of  its  territory  were 
iadoded  in  South  Orange  and  Fairmount  (now  West  Orange) 


in  x86x  and  1863  respectively,  and  in  1863  East  Orange  was 
created  out  of  part  of  Orange.  Orange  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  x86o  and  waa  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1873. 

See  H.  Whittemore,  The  Founders  and  Bmlders  of  the  Orantes 
(Newark,  1896):  J.  H.  Condit.  Earty  Records  of  the  Township  of 
Oranis  (1807-1845)  (Orsnge,  1897):  and  S.  Wickes,  HisUfry  of  the 
Oroficer  (166S-1806),  (Newark,  1893). 

ORANOB,  the  longest  river  of  South  Africa,  almost  traversing 
the  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean.   It  rises  in  Basutdand,  less 
than  300  m.  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  flows  west,  with  wide 
sweeps  south  and  north,  to  the  Atlantic.    It  drains,  with  its 
tributaries,  an  area  estimated  at  over  400,000  sq.  m.,  passing 
through  more  than  twdve  degrees  of  longitude  or  750  m.  in  a 
straight  line  from  source  to  mouth.    The  vaUey  of  the  river 
exceeds  xooo  m.,  and  the  stream  has  a  length  of  not  less  than 
X300  m.  Its  headstreams  are  in  the  highest  part  of  the  Drakens- 
berg  range,  the  prindpal  source,  the  Senku,  rising,  at  an  devation 
of  more  than  xo,ooo  ft.,  on  the  south  face  of  the  Mont  aux 
Sources  m  38"  48'  £.,  38^  50'  S.  The  other  headstreams  are  S.E. 
of  the  Senku  source,  in  Champagne  Castle,  Giant's  Castle  and 
other  heights  of  the  Drakensbei:g.    The  Giant's  Castle  source 
is  not  more  than  130  m.  west  of  the  Indian  ocean  in  a  direct  line. 
Riling  on  the  inner  fiopee  of  the  hills  these  rivulets  all  join  the 
Senku,  which  recdves  from  the  north  wvend  streams  whkh  rite  in 
the  Maluti  Mountains.    Of  theae  the  laigeat  are  the  Semene  and 
Senkun)^ne  ^ttle  Senku)  and  the  best  known  the  Maletsunyane, 
by  reason  of  lU  magnificent  waterfall— an  unbrokoi  leap  of  630  ft. 
Increased  by  the  perennial  waters  of  these  numerous  torrents  the 
Senku  makes  iU  way  S.W.  acroas  the  upland  valleys  between  the 
Maluti  and  Drakenabeig  ranges.    After  a  course  m  some  300  m., 
passing  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Maluti  Mountains,  the  Senku,  already 
known  as  the  Orange,  recdves  the  Makhaleng  or  Komet  Spruit 
(qo  m.),  which  rises  in  Machacha  Mountain.  The  ()range  here  enters 
the  great  inner  plateau  of  South  Africa,  which  at  Aliwal  North,  the 
fint  town  ofiany  nse  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  80  m.  below  the 
Komet  Spruit  confluence,  has  an  elevation  of  4M0  ft.    Forty  miles 
lower  down  the  Orange  is  joined  by  the  first  of  its  large  tributaries, 
the  Caledon  (330  m.),  whkh,  rising  on  the  westem  lide  of  the  Mont 
aux  Sources,  flows,  first  west  and  then  south,  through  a  broad  and 
fertile  valley  north  of  the  Maluti  Mountains.    At  the  confluence 
the  united  stream  has  a  width  of  3«>  yards.    Tliirty  miles  tower 
down  the  Orange  reaches,  in  35*  4a  E.,  its  aouthemmost  point — 
30*  40^  S.,  approaching  within  30  m.  of  the  Zuurberg  range.    In 
this  part  of  its  course  the  river  recdves  from  the  south  the  streams, 
often  intermittent,  which  rise  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Storm- 
berg,  Zuurberg  and  Sneeuwberg  range»— the  mountain  chain  which 
forms  the  water-parting  between  the  coast  and  inland  drainage 
nrstems  of  South  Africa.    Of  these  southem  riven  the  chid  are  the 
Kraai.  which  joins  the  Orange  near  Aliwal  North,  the  Stormberg 
and  the  Zeekoe  (Sea  Cow),  the  last  named  having  a  length  of  130  m. 
From  its  most  southem  point  the  Orange  turns  sharply  N.W.  for 
300  m.,  when  having  reached  39*  V  S.,  23*  36'  E.  it  is  joined  by  its 
second  great  affluent,  the  Vaal  (9.9.;.    Here  it  bends  south  again,  and 
with  many  a  zigzag  continues  its  general  westerly  direction,  crossittg 
the  arid  plains  of  Bechuana,  Bushman  and  Namaqualands.   Flowing 
between  steep  banks,  considerably  below  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  here  about  3000  ft.,  it  recdves,  between  the  Vaal  con- 
fluence and  the  Atlantic,  a  distance  of  more  than  400  m.  in  a  direct 
line,  no  perennial  tributary  but  on  the  contrary  loses  a  great  deal 
of  its  water  by  evaporation.    In  this  region,  nevertheless,  skeleton 
river  systems  cover  the  country  north  and  south.    These  usually 
dry  sandy  beds,  which  on  many  maps  appear  riven  of  imposing 
length,  for  a  few  houra  or  days  following  rare  but  violent  thunder- 
storais,  are  deep  and  turbulent  streams.     The  northem  system 
consists  of  the  Nosob  and  its  tributaries,  the  Molopo  and  the 
Kuruman.    These  unite  thdr  waten  in  about  30*  40^  E.  and  37*  S., 
whence  a  channel  known  as  the  Molopo  or  Hygap  runs  south  to  the 
Orange.    The  southern  System,  whkn  at  one  time  rendered  fertile 
the  great  plains  of  westem  Cape  Colony,  u  represented  by  the 
Brak  and  ()ngen  rivers,  and,  farther  west,  by  the  Zak  and  Obfants 
rivers,  which,  united  as  the  Hartebeest,  reach  the  Orange  about 
35  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Molopo.    These  rivers,  in  the  wet 
season  and  in  places,  have  plenty  of  water,  generally  dissipated  in 
vleis,  pans  and  vloers  (marshy  and  lake  land). 

Between  the  mouths  of  the  Hartebeest  and  Molopo,  in  38*  35'  S., 
30*  a&  £.,  are  the  great  waterfalls  of  the  Orange,  where  in  a  series 
of  cataracts  and  cascades  the  river  drops  400  ft.  in  16  m.  The 
Aughrabies  or  Hundred  Falls,  as  they  are  called,  are  divided  bjy 
ledges,  reefs  and  islets,  the  last  named  often  anuming  fantastic 
shapes.  Below  theiTalb  the  river  rushes  through  a  rocky  gorge,  and 
openings  in  the  cliffs  to  the  water  are  rare.  These  openings  are 
usually  the  sandy  beds  of  dried-up  or  intermittent  affluents,  such  as 
the  Bak,  Ham,  Houm,  Aub  (or  Creat  Fish)  riven  of  Great  Nama- 
qualand.  As  it  approaches  the  Atlantic,  the  Orange,  in  its  efforts 
to  pierce  the  mountain  barrier  which  guards  the  coast,  is  deflected 


it  i>  uvint 
vtmiU  Inr  30  or  40  m.  In  tlw  nekhbouibaad  si  tlic  Vu] 
cbnflimce,  wbcn  tba  river  fw  thRHiih  BDuvial  Und,  uid  »t  nme 
odwr  pluHi  tbe  nun  of  the  Onsic  in  lucd,  ud  mn  apibtt 
al  booi  much  aun  biiely  iHed»  £or  irrigalioA  purpooK. 

The  HotloiUU  nil  Um  Onnse  Uk  Garib  (gmt  mtcr), 
CofiupUd  by  tbe  Dutch  into  Guiep.  Tbe  euly  Dutch  lettlcn 
oUcd  it  tinqjy  Gioote-Riviei.  It  wu  fint  vUitcd  by  Europeuu 
mbout  the  banning  of  tbc  iStb  ODIiuy.  In  1W5  Simon  nn 
do-  Stcll,  thcD  govsnoi  a(  tbe  C>pF,  led  an  ope 
liltls  NunEqiulud  ud  diwovtnd  lb«  Kopci  Berg. 
ud  1705  otbB-  expeditioni  to  Nuuquilund  were  mule. 
Allemptl  to  miiM  tbe  <i>pp«  folloiral,  uid  Ibc  pnapcclon  uul 
bunteim  who  penetnted  noithwud  HDt  ID  the  C^k  reponi  of 
tbe  eiistciicB  of  ■  greal  livcr  wboee  waten  alwiyi  dowed.  The 
fine  tdenlifiC  expeditioo  to  reach  tbe  Oiaoge  wu  that  under 
Captain  Heniy  Hop  lent  by  Governor  Tulb»*h  in  1761.  partly 
to  Invntigate  tbe  reponi  conccnung  a  Kmi-dviUied  yellow 
nee  liviof  north  ol  the  great  river.  Hop  crmcd  tbe  Orange 
in  September  1761.  but  ihonty  alterwardi  Rturncd.  Andrew 
Sparriun,  tbe  Swedish  nalnraltil,  when  eiploting  in  tbe  Soceuw- 
bcig  [n  1776,  learned  from  the  HottentoU  that  ci^t  or  toi 
dayi'  Journey  north  there  w»  a  large  perenniil  ttream,  wblcb 
be  lightly  concluded  wai  the  frooie-fintr  of  Hop.  Tbe  next 
year  Capt^  (afterwards  Colonel)  R.  J.  Gordofl^  a  Dutch  officer 
of  Scottish  cjitraction,  who  commanded  the  gjirrisoo  at  Cqie 
Town,  mcbcd  the  river  in  its  middle  coune  at  the  (pot  iadicatni 
by  Spanman  ud  named  it  the  Orange  in  lionour  of  the  prince 
al  Onngc  la  1778  Lieut.  W,  Patenon,  u  EB^i>b  traveller, 
lEacbed  tbe  river  in  ill  lower  course,  and  in  1779  Patenoa  and 
Gordon  Journeyed  along  tbe  west  coait  of  the  colony  and  ci- 
plMcd  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  river.  F.  Le  VaQlut  atoo  vuited  tbe 
Orange  near  its  mouth  in  i  jS^.  Miuian  tutloiu  north  of  the 
Orange  were  eitabkiahed  a  few  yean  later,  and  in  rSij  tbe  Rev. 
John  Campbell,  after  viiiting  Griqualand  Wot  for  the  London 
Misaionary  Society,  traced  the  Harts  river,  and  ftvm  iti  Junction 

tbe  Orange,  journeying  thence  by  tbe  buikt  of  the  Onngc  aa 
far  aa  Fella,  in  Little  Namaqualand,  diKtrvering  the  great 
falli.  Theie  falli  were  In  i&g;  visited  and  deicribcd  by 
C.  A.  Farini,  from  whom  ttey  reoived  the  name  of  the 
Hundred  Falls.  Tbe  source  of  the  Onngc  wai  £nt  reached 
by  the  French  Fioteslaat  mixiaiuiiei  T.  Arbounet  ud 
F.  DtuDU)  in  ilj6. 

Tlw  nary  of  Hop'l  enpedidoa  li  told  la  the  WjmBi  Jacriftiim 
du  Cap  iff  Bdhih  Etpirwut  (Anuterdam,  177^)-      Ueuc.  PAtenon 
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OHAHOE  {Cilns  AvantitmY  Tbe  plant  that  produces  the 
familiar  fruit  of  commerce  ta  closely  aUied  to  the  citron,  lemon 
and  lime,  all  the  cultivated  forma  of  the  genua  CUrui  being  so 
oeariy  related  that  Iheir  specific  demarcatioB  must  be  regarded 
M  somewhat  doubtful  ud  iodefiniie.  The  numerous  kinds  of 
orange  chiefly  difleiing  in  tbe  eiteraal  shape,  tiie  and  flavour  of 
Ibe  Iruit  may  all  probably  beinced  10  ivo  well^nuicked  varietin 
Of  lub-q^ede) — the  sweet  or  Cbba  orange,  vii.  liMiuu,  ud  tbe 

Tbe  BmEK  Seville  or  Bigakjide  Oianci,  C.  Aarat^um, 

*^''**^'"f  30  ft.  in  height.  Tbe  green  shoots  bear  sbaip  axillary 
V[Hnea,.and  alternate  evergreen  oblong  leaves,  pomted  at  the 
extremity,  and  with  tbe  mar^os  entire  or  very  il^tly  serrated^ 
tbey  are  <rf  a  bright  ^oiay  green  tint,  the  stalki  distinctly  winged 
Ukd>  u  in  tbe  other  specie*,  articulated  wilb  Ibe  leaL  Tbelra(ruit 


white  01  pale  plnkbh  Sowen  appeal  In  tbe  nunma  months,  and 
tbe  fruit,  usually  round  or  apheraidsl,  does  not  perfectly  ripem 
until  the  following  spring,  so  that  flowen  and  both  green  and 
mature  fruit  are  often  found  on  Ibc  plant  al  the  aiiDe  time. 
Tbe  bitter  aromalic  rind  of  the  higarade  ia  rough,  and  dotted 
closely  over  with  concave  oU-cellai  the  pulp  is  add  ud  more 
or  leia  bitter  in  flavour. 

Tbe  SwEEi  Of  C^HiHA  OaANOE,  Inclnding  the  Malta  ot  Portugal 
orange,  has  ibe  petioles  le«  i^itinctly  winged,  and  tbe  lenvea 
more  ovate  tn  shape,  but  chiefly  difien  in  the  iruil,  ibe  pulp  ol 
whidi  it  agreeably  addukna  and  aweet,  the  rind  comparatively 
amootbi  and  the  oil-cclla  convex.  The  ordinary  round  shape  of 
tbe  sweet  orange  fruit  is  varied  greatly  In  certain  varieli^  in 
some  being  greatly  eloBgaied,  in  othen  much  flattesed;  while 
several  kinds  have  a  conical  proiuberance  at  the  apei,  oibcn  an 
deeply  ribbed  cs  furrowed,  and  a  few  are  distmctly  "  horned  " 
at  lobed,  by  tbe  partial  separation  of  the  carpels.  Tbe  two  tub- 
qieciei  d  orange  an  said  10  reproduce  themselves  infallibly  by 
•ecdi  ud,  where  hybrldiiiiig  a  prevented,  Ibe  seedlingi  of  tha 
sweet  and  Witet  orange  appear  to  retain  reflectively  the  mote 
distinctive  feaiore*  of  tbe  puent  (danl. 

Though  now  cultivated  widely  in  most  eC  tbe  warmer  ptrti  ot 
tbe  world,  ud  apparently  ia  aiuy  complelely  natnnltied,  th« 
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with 
,    Tbe  careful  researches  of  CaUcaio 

tbe  country  fnm  which  tlie  orange 
qiread  to  western  Asia  and  eventually  to  Europe.  Oranges  are 
at  present  found  wild  in  the  Jungles  along  Ibe  Lower  mountain 
■lopa  of  Sylbet,  Kumaon,  Sikkim  ud  other  parts  of  nortbem 
India,  ud,  accordmg  to  Royle,  even  in  Ibe  Nllgiri  Hills;  tbe 
pluts  ate  geaeially  thorny,  and  present  the  other  characters 
of  the  bitter  variety,  but  occasionally  wild  onnges  occur  will) 
sweel  fruit;  it  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  either  iub4pecic« 
is  really  indigenous  to  Hindustan,  and  Dc  (Undolle  is  probably 
correct  in  regarding  tbe  Burmese  peninsula  ud  sauthem  China 
as  the  original  home  of  tbe  onnge.  Cultivated  from  a  rerr^ote 
period  in  Huidustan,  it  ws*  carried  to  souih-wesiem  Asia  by  the 
Arabs,  probably  before  the  Qth  century,  towaids  the  ckac  of 
which  Ibe  bitter  onnge  seems  to  have  been  well  known  to  that 
people;  though,  according  toMas'Qdl,  It  was  not  cultivated  Id 
Anbia  itself  until  tbe  beginning  of  the  lolb  century,  when  It  was 
6nl  planted  in  'Omln,  ud  af  leiwards  carried  to  Maopolamia  aisd 
Syria.  Il  spread  ullimalely,  throuth  the  agency  of  tbe  same 
ran,  to  AMo  and  Spain,  and  pcibapi  to  Sidly,  folk>win( 
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imjwhekt  iht  tide  of  Hohammedan  conquest  and  dvflixation. 

h  tie  lath  centuxy  the  bigarade  was  abundantly  cultivated  in 

aO  tk  Levant  oountxies,  and  the  returning  soldios  of  the  Cross 

bmcht  it  from  Palestine  to  Italy  and  Provence.    An  orange 

tne  of  this  vaziety  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  St  Dominic 

in  the  year  xsoo,  thou^  the  identity  of  the  one  stUl  standing  in 

the  gudea  ol  the  monastay  of  St  Sabina  at  Rome,  and  now 

auiibuted  to  the  cneigetic  friar,  may  be  somewhat  doubtfuL 

No  aSosioa  to  the  sweet  orange  occurs  in  contemporary  literature 

at  this  eaxiy  date,  and  its  introduction  to  Europe  took  place  at  a 

coBskkrably  later  period,  though  tht  exact  time  u  unknown. 

It  was  commonly  aikivated  in  Italy  early  in  the  x6tb  century, 

aad  seems  to  have  been  known  there  previously  to  the  expedition 

of  Di  Gama  (1497),  as  a  Florentine  narrator  of  that  voyage 

appears  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  fruit.   The  importation 

of  this  tree  into  Europe,  though  often  attributed  to  the  Portu- 

goese,  is  with  more  probability  referred  to  the  enterprise  of  the 

Genoese  merchants  of  the  15th  century,  who  must  have  found 

it  growing  abundantly  then  in  the  Levant.    The  prevaiHng 

Eoropean  name  of  the  orange  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  ori^n 

and  ^  the  line  taken  in  its  migration  westward.   The  Sanskrit 

designation  napttngo,  becoming  nartmau  in  Hindustani,  and 

oormpted  by  the  Arabs  into  nSranj  (Spanish  naranja),  passed  by 

easy  transitions  into  the  Italian  arancia  (Latinlxed  auronUmn), 

the  Romance  eramgi,  and  the  later  Provencal  orange.   The  true 

GiiiMae  variety,  however,  was  undoubtedly  brought  by  the 

Portuguese  navigators  direct  from  the  East  both  to  their  own 

oouitiy  and  to  the  Azores,  where  now  hixuziant  groves  of  the 

goUcarfruxted  tree  give  a  modem  realization  to  the  old  myth 

of  the  gardnw  of  the  Hesperides.^    Throuj^ut  China  and  in 

Japan  the  orange  has  been  grown  from  very  ancient  times,  and  it 

was  found  diffused  widely  when  the  Indian  Archipelago  was  first 

visited  by  Europeans.    In  more  recent  days  its  ctdtivation  has 

extended  over  most  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  the  tree 

growing  freely  and  producing  fruit  abundantly  wherever  heat 

h  snffidcnt  and  enough  moisture  can  be  supplied  to  the  roots; 

where  night-frosts  occur  in  winter  or  ^ring  the  culture  becomes 

more  difficult  and  the  crop  precarious. 

The  orange  flourishes  in  any  moderatdy  fertile  soil,  if  it  is  well 
drained  and  sufficiently  moist;  but  a  rather  stiff  loam  or  cal- 
careous mari,  intennins^  with  some  vegetable  humus,  is  most 
favourable  to  its  growth.  Grafting  or  budding  on  stocks  raised 
horn  the  seed  of  some  vigorous  variety  is  the  plan  usually  adopted 
by  the  cultivator.  The  seeds,  carefully  selected,  are  sown  in 
wefl-fvepared  ground,  and  the  seedlings  removed  to  a  nursery-bed 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  and,  sometimes  after  a  second  trans- 
pUatadoD,  grafted  in  the  sevoith  or  eighth  year  with  the  desired 
variety.  When  the  grafts  have  acquired  sufficient  vigour, 
the  trees  are  placed  in  rows  in  the  permanent  orangery.  Pro- 
I^^tkm  by  layers  is  occasionally  adopted;  cuttings  do  not 
nadOy  root,  and  multiplication  directly  by  seed  is  always 
(bufatfni  in  lesuk,  though  recommended  by  some  authorities. 
The  distance  left  between  the  trees  in  the  permanent  plantation 
Of  grove  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants  and  subsequent 
csltare  adopted.  In  France,  when  the  trunks  are  from  5  to  6|  ft. 
m  Ittight.  a  qiace  of  from  16  to  s6  ft.  is  left  between;  but  the 
dwaxfer  trees  admit  of  much  doser  planting.  In  the  West  Indies 
aad  Aaores  an  interval  of  24  or  even  of  30  ft.  is  often  albwcd. 
The  ground  is  kept  wdl  stirred  between  the  trunks,  and  the 
roots  manured  with  well-rotted  dimg,  guano  or  other  highly 
strogenons  matter;  shallow  pits  are  sometimes  formed  above 
the  roots  for  tlw  reception  of  liquid  or  other  manures;  in  dry 
climates  water  must  be  abundantly  and  frequently  supplied. 
The  trees  require  regular  and  careful  pruning,  the  heads  being 
trained  as  neariy  as  possible  to  a  spherical  form.  Between 
tiK  rows  xnelons,  pumpkins  and  other  annual  vegetables  are 
frequently  raised.  In  fpirden  culture  the  orange  is  often  trained 
as  an  c^alier,  and  with  careful  attention  yields  fruit  in  great 
prafasaon  when  thus  grown.  In  favourable  seasons  the  oranges 
are  prodoced  in  great  abundance,  from  400  to  xooo  being 

'The  aaedeni  Arabic  name,  BortukKn   (that  is,  Portuguese), 
that  the  China  apple  reached  the  Levant  from  the  West. 


commonly  bone  on  a  sing^  plant  in  full  bearing,  while  on  large 
trees  the  latter  number  is  often  vastly  exceeded.  The  trees  will 
continue  to  bear  abundantly  from  fifty  to  d^ty  years,  or  even 
more;  and  some  old  orange  trees,  whose  age  must  be  reckoned 
by  centuries,  still  produce  their  golden  crop;  these  very  ancient 
trees  are,  however,  generally  of  the  bitter  varietv.  Oranges 
intended  for  «q)ort  to  coldn  dimates  are  gathered  long  before 
the  deep  tint  that  indicates  maturity  is  attained,  the  fruit 
ripening  rapidly  after  picking;  but  the  delicious  taste  of  the 
mature  China  orange  is  never  thus  acquired,  and  those  who 
have  not  eaten  the  fruit  in  a  perfectly  ripe  state  have  little  ida 
of  its  flavour  when  in  that  condition.  Carefully  gathered,  the 
oranges  are  packed  in  boxes,  each  orange  being  wrapped  in 
paper,  or  with  dry  maize  husks  or  leaves  placed  between  them. 
The  immense  quantities  of  this  valuable  fruit  imported  into 
Britain  are  derived  from  various  sources,  the  Azores  ("St 
Michael's"  oranges),  Sidly,  Portugal,  Spain  and  other  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas  and  Florida,  California, 
&&  In  Florida  the  bitter  orange  has  grown,  from  an  unknown 
period,  in  a  wild  condition,  aiui  some  of  the  eariier  botanical 
exploren  regarded  it  as  an  indigenous  tree;  but  it  was  un- 
doubtedly brought  by  the  Spanish  colonists  to  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  was  probably  soon  afterwards  transplanted  to 
Florida  by  them  or  their  buccaneering  enemies;  its  diief  use  in 
America  is  for  stocks  on  which  to  graft  sweet  oranf^  and  other 
species  of  Ct/rux. 

Orange  cultivation  has  been  attempted  with  success  in  several 
parts  of  Australia,  especially  in  New  South  Wales,  where  the 
orange  groves  near  Paramatta  yield  an  abundant  colonial  supply. 
The  orangeries  of  Queensland  and  South  Australia  likewise 
produce  welL  In  many  of  the  Pacific  Islands  the  {dant  has  been 
long  established.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  sweet 
orange,  a  few  of  which  deserve  mention  on  account  of  some 
striking  peculiarity.  Maltese  or  Blood  oranges  are  characterized 
by  the  deep-red  tint  oi  the  pulp,  and  comprise  some  of  the  best 
varieties.  GaUesio  refers  to  the  blood  orange  a\  cultivated 
extensively  in  Malta  and  Provence;  they  are  largely  grown 
in  the  Mediterranean  region  in  the  present  day,  and  have  been 
introduced  into  America.  So-called  navd  oranges  have  an 
umbilical  mark  on  the  apex  of  the  fruit  due  to  the  production 
of  an  indpient  second  whorl  of  carpels.  Baptiste .  Ferrari, 
a  Jesuit  monk,  in  his  work  HaperideSt  sive  De  mahmm  aureorum 
cuUura  d  usus  Ubri  Quatuar,  published  at  Rome  in  1646,  figures 
and  describes  (pp.  405,  405)  such  an  orange.  The  mandarin 
orange  of  China,  sometimes  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  C. 
nobUis,  is  remarkable  for  its  very  flat  spheroidal  fxuit,  the  rind 
of  which  readily  separates  with  the  slightest  pressure;  the 
pulp  has  a  peadiarly  lusdous  flavour  when  ripe.  The  small 
Tangerine  oranges,  valued  for  their  fine  fragrance,  are  derived 
from  the  mandarin. 

Diseases. — Several  are  caused  by  fungi,  others  by  insects. 
Of  the  fungus  diseasPH  that  known  as  foot-rot  in  F^rida  and 
mal-di-gonuna  in  Italy  is  very  widdy  distributed.  It  occurs 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  and  the  main  roots  of  the  tree, 
and  is  indicated  by  exudation  of  gum  on  the  bark  covering  the 
diseased  spot.  The  diseased  patches  q>read  into  the  wood, 
killing  the  tissues,  which  emit  a  foetid  odour;  the  general 
appearance  of  the  tree  is  unhealthy,  the  leaves  become  yellow 
and  the  twigs  and  young  branches  die.  A  fungus,  Fusarium 
Umonis  is  found  associated  with  the  disease,  which  is  also  fostered 
by  faulty  drainage,  a  shaded  condition  of  the  soil,  the  use  of 
rank  manures  and  other  conditions.  For  treatment  the  soil 
should  be  removed  from  the  base  of  the  trunk,  the  diseased 
patches  cut  away  and  the  wound  treated  with  a  fungidde. 
Decay  of  oranges  in  tranat  often  causes  serious  losses;  this 
has  been  shown  to  be  due  to  a  spedes  of  PenidUiumf  of  which 
the  germinating  spores  penetrate  the  skin  of  damaged  fruits. 
Careful  picking,  handling  and  packing  have  much  reduced  the 
amount  of  loss  from  this  cause.  Another  fungus  disease,  scab, 
has  been  very  injurious  to  the  lemon  and  bitter  orange  in  Florida. 
It  is  caused  by  a  spedes  of  Cladosporium^  which  forms  numerous 
small  warts  on  the  leaves  and  fruits;  q>raying  with  a  weak 
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aolation  of  Bordeaux  mizture  or  with  ammoniaflt!  nlutioii 
of  caii)onate  of  copper  is  recommended.  The  sooty  mould  of 
orange,  which  forms  a  Uack  incrustation  on  the  leaves  and  also 
the  fruit,  probably  occurs  wherever  the  orange  is  cultivated. 
It  is  caused  by  species  of  Melivh;  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  by  M,  Penxigii  and  M.  Camdiiae.  The  fruit  is  often 
rendered  unsaleable  and  the  plant  is  also  injured  as  the  leaves 
are  unable  properly  to  perform  their  functions.  The  fungus  is  not 
a  parasite,  but  lives  apparently  upon  the  honey-dew  secreted 
by  aphides,  &&,  and  is  therefore  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  these  insects.  Spraying  with  resin-wash  is  an  effective 
preventive,  as  it  destroys  the  insects.  Several  insect  enemies 
attack  the  plant,  of  which  the  scale  insect  Aspididus  is  the  most 
injurious  in  Europe  and  the  Azores.  In  Florida  another  ^>ecies, 
MytUaspis  cUricola  (purple  scale),  sometimes  disfigures  the 
fruit  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  unfit  for  market.  Several 
species  of  AUyrodes  are  insect  pests  on  leaves  <A  the  orange; 
A.  cUri,  the  white  fly  of  Florida,  is  described  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  insect  pests  of  the  crop  in  Florida  at  the 
present  time,  and  another  species,  A,  Hiwardi,  is  a  very  serious 
pest  in  Cuba.  G>ld  weather  in  winter  has  sometimes  proved 
destructive  in  Provence,  and  many  plantations  were  destroyed 
by  the  hard  frosts  of  1789  and  1820. 

Besides  the  widespread  use  of  the  fruit  as  an  agreeable  and 
wholesome  article  of  diet,  that  of  the  sweet  orange,  abounding 
in  citric  acid,  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  antiscorbutic  pro- 
perties that  render  the  lemon  and  lime  so  valiiable  in  medicine; 
and  the  free  consumption  of  this  fruit  in  the  large  towns  of 
En^and  during  the  winter  months  has  doubtless  a  very  beneficial 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  people.  The  juice  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  cooling  drink  in  fevers,  as  well  as  for  making  a  pleasant 
beverage  in  hot  weather. 

The  bitter  orange  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  aromatic  and 
tonic  qualities  of  the  rind,  which  render  it  a  valuable  stomachic. 
Pktnted  long  ago  in  Andalusia  by  the  Moorish  conquerors,  it  is 
still  extensively  grown  in  southern  Spain — deriving  its  common 
English  name  of  "  Seville  "  orange  from  the  abundant  groves 
that  still  exist  around  that  city,  though  the  plant  is  now  largely 
cultivated  elsewhere.  The  fruit  is  imported  into  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  manu- 
facture of  orange  marmalade,  which  is  prepared  from  the  pulp 
and  rind,  usually  more  or  less  mingled  with  the  pulp  of  the 
China  orange.  In  medicine  the  fresh  peel  is  largely  employed 
as  an  aromatic  tonic,  and  often,  in  tincture  and  syrup  and 
"orange  wine,"  as  a  mere  vehicle  to  disguise  the  flavour  of 
more  nauseous  remedies.  The  chief  constituents  are  three 
glucosides,  hesperidin,  isohesperidin  and  aurantiamarin,  the 
latter  being  the  bitter  principle;  and  an  oil  which  mainly 
consists  of  a  tcrpene  known  as  limonene.  The  essential  oil  of 
the  rind  is  collected  for  the  use  of  the  perfumer,  being  obtained 
either  by  the  pressure  of  the  fresh  peel  against  a  piece  of  sponge, 
or  by  the  process  known  as  icudU,  in  which  the  skin  of  the  ripe 
£ruit  is  scraped  against  a  series  of  points  or  ridges  arranged 
upon  the  surface  of  a  peculiarly-shaped  dish  or  broad  funnel, 
when  the  oil  flows  freely  from  the  broken  cells.  Another  fragrant 
oU,  called  in  France  essence  de  petit  grain,  is  procured  by  the 
distillation  of  the  leaves,  from  which  also  an  aromatic  water  is 
prepared.  The  flowers  of  both  sweet  and  bitter  orange  yield, 
when  distilled  with  water,  the  "  oil  of  Neroli "  of  the  druggist 
and  perfumer,  and  likewise  the  fragrant  liquid  known  as  "  orange- 
flower  water,"  which  is  a  saturated  solution  of  the  volatile  oil 
of  the  fresh  flowers.  The  candied  peel  is  much  in  request  by 
cook  and  confectioner;  the  favourite  liqueur  sold  as  "curagoa  " 
derives  its  aromatic  flavour  from  the  rind  of  the  bigarade.  The 
minute  immature  oranges  that  drop  from  the  trees  are  manu- 
factured into  "issue-peas";  from  those  of  the  sweet  orange 
in  a  fresh  state  a  sweetmeat  is  sometimes  prepared  in  France. 
Orange  trees  occasionally  acquire  a  considerable  diameter; 
the  trunk  of  one  near  Nice,  still  standing  in  1789,  was  so  large 
that  two  men  could  scarcely  embrace  it;  the  tree  was  killed 
Ar  iAe  intense  cold  of  the  winter  of  that  year.  The  wood  of  the 
^  is  of  a.  £neycllow  tint,  and,  being  hard  and  close-grained. 
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is  valued  Iqr  the  turner  and  fiWnrhntyg  fbrtlw 
of  small  frUdet;  it  takes  a  food  polish. 

Although  the  bitter  "  Poma  de  Ofcnfe  **  wen 
small  quantities  from  Spain  to  England  aa  eady  aa  the 
XS90,  no  attempt  appears  tohavebem  made  toculthrate  thetm 
in  Britain  untfl  about  1595,  when  some  planta  were  iatradaoei 
by  the  Caiews  of  Beddington  in  Suixcy,  and  placed  faa  their 
garden,  where,  trained  against  a  waU,  aiid  dieiteted  in  vfoiei^ 
they  remained  until  destroyed  by  the  great  froet  of  17^-1740^ 
In  the  i8th  century  the  tree  beome  a  favooxite  ol^ject  of  cob- 
aervatoiy  growth;  in  the  open  air,  planted  tpdiut  a  valL 
and  covered  with  mats  in  whiter,  it  has  often  stood  tlM  cold 
of  many  aeasooa  in  the  southern  counties,  in  audi  liiuatieM 
the  trees  occasionally  bearing  abundant  fruit.  The  treei  an 
usually  imported  from  Italy,  where,  especially  near  Nerfi,  each 
planta  are  raised  in  great  numbeia  for  exportatioo;  thqr  an 
generally  budded  on  the  stocks  of  aome  free-growing  variety,ailten 
on  the  lemon  or  dtron. 

The  oran^  has  beoi  usually  cultivated  in  Enitland  for  the 
beauty  of  the  plant  and  the  fragrance  oi  ita  Wowems,  nth* 
than  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  supply  of  edible  fm^  Ito 
latter  can,  however,  be  easily  grown  in  a  hot-house,  aooie  of  tht 
fruits  thus  grown,  especially  thoae  of  the  pretty  little  TaB^eriMi 
variety,  being  superior  in  quality  to  the  imported  fnuL  Ihetafc 
form  of  orange  lK>use  is  the  q;>an-roofed,  with  .glass  on  boChMdi^ 
the  height  and  other  conditions  being  similar  to  thoae  aoDOB- 
mended  for  stove  plants.  The  trees  may  be  planted  out,  a  nvaa 
each  side  a  central  path,  in  a  house  of  moderate  width.  Ihv 
will  flourish  in  a  compoat  ci  good,  light,  turfy  loam  and «» 
decayed  leaf -mould  in  equal  proportions,  to  whiA  a  Itib 
broken  charcoal  may  be  added.   Each  year  tht  trees  ihoddlt 
top-dressed  with  a  similar  compost,  removing  some  of  the  eld  ad 
beforehand.   The  trees,  if  intended  to  be  permanent,  dttddlt 
placed  zo  to  IS  ft.  apart.  It  will  of  ten  be  found  more  ooaniiit 
to  grow  the  plants  in  pots  or  tubs,  and  then  boUom  heat  cnti 
secured  by  placing  them  on  or  over  a  series  of  hot-watw  |tpM 
kept  near  to  or  above  the  ground  levd.  The  pota  or  tali  ^tm 
be  thoroughly  well  drained,  and  should  not  be  too  large  ior  thi 
plants;  and  repotting  should  take  place  about  every  tUMfOii 
the  soil  being  top-dr^sed  in  intervening  years.  ThetoapculM 
may  be  kept  at  about  50*  or  55*  in  winter,  imder  iddA  tfiat»i> 
the  trees  will  come  into  blooon  in  February;  the  heat  nuitta 
be  increased  to  60^  or  65^  in  the  day  time,  and  later  oa  ts  lif 
or  85^    Throughout  the  growing  season  the  trees  dMMU  ll 
liberally  watered,  and  thoroughly  aynnged  every  day;  thiiiA 
materially  assist  in  keeping  down  insects.    When  the  tna  M 
in  bloom,  however,  they  must  not  be  aynngtd,  but  the  kHM 
must  be  kept  moist  by  throwing  water  on  the  pathways  a  Iw 
times  during  the  day.   When  the  flowers  have  fkllen  the  vdiii 
may  be  used  again  daily  in  the  eariy  morning  and  late  afUiaoM 
The  fruit  may  be  expected  to  ripen  from  about  the  nMtd 
October  to  January,  and  if  the  sorts  are  good  will  be  of  ciodHt 
quality.  When  the  trees  are  at  rest  the  soil  must  not  be  ta|t 
too  wet,  since  this  will  produce  a  sickly  condition,  throo^  Ai 
loss  of  the  small  feeding  roots.   The  trees  require  little  P»>N[ 
or  training.    The  tips  of  the  stronger  shoots  are  jot  piMM 
out  when  they  have  made  about  6  in.  of  growth,  but 
branch  appears  to  be  robbing  the  rest,  or  growing  1 
it  should  be  shortened  back  or  tied  down. 

When  grown  for  the  production  of  flowers,  which  areahiqnh^ 
great  request,  the  plants  must  be  treated  in  a  sunHar 
thattdready  described,  but  may  do  without  bottom  heat. 

For  details  of  orange  varieties,  cultivation,  Ac.,  see  Risio 
Poitcau,  IJistoire  et  culture  des  oran^ers  (edited  by  A.  Dv 
Paris,  1872);  for  early  history  and  diffusion,  G.  Galleiio,  7>iilf 
citrtis  (Paris,  181 1).     A  useful  modem  handbook  u  CUnu 
and  their  Culture,  by  Harold  Hume  (New  York,  1907). 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  sweet  orange  that  mayl^, 
grown  under  glass  in  the  British  Isles.  Amongst  the  hB^k^' 
dessert  is  the  St  Michaels,  a  heavy  cropper  with  large  JriP 
fruits;  and  closely  related  are  Bittencourt,  Egg,  Dom  iM^t 
Sustain,  Excelsior  and  Brown's  Orange.    The  WkiU  Cnti 
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BcdU  fiom  in  pale  >Un,  ii  eiccUent.    SUxr  at  Pljli  is  a  'Imiia^c  bninn  ol  the  Orange  Kv<?r,  in  m 

me.  pale-coloured  variety  with  »  euridui  wcBl-like  oranp  ""^'t?  '"!;*  i'Sj"i^'™'il.'  X?*'!™ 

«!«».  Ibe  fruit  being  nihei  small  but  havy.    fimWi™,  ot  llii  3^^  Jj"'  »a"T»™  onwtcn  ine  *aii  ii 

ruiuiftn  A'sk/  Orojiii,  pioduco  Bplrndid  fruit  under  e1u>     Mont  aun  Sources,  twem  in  _ 

Tic  lafa,  with  luge  obiong  Iiuiu  and  bige  navy  crinkled  hilli  an  known  ai  the  RooddKiEcn,  nlitrbcn^n,  KorannohFri. 

ti^-o,  ilthough  *  ihy  hairt,  maks  up  for  Ihi.  in  the  .iic  of  it!  VT^\  *'■•"«'  '^  "  •"^'v,  T™  ft-  ^  The  »eU-known  Ttaiba 

U.ii7  -IT..  «i.L.  BiI»jnJ.  „•  _       t  w.(     mT  k^~iri..  Nchu  (Dlack  Mounum)  ■■  an  noliicd  pTak  between  thhi  nne  and 

luiu.  -nieM»lle««™(Oronprarcmaikablffort!ieblood-lik(  Blocmfonlein.    ThierVourlhi  of  the  !»unt>y  lis  nwlb  rithe« 

■uiBt  IS  Itie  pulp,  tlthou^  llicieare  not  present  m  every  (ruil  hilli  ami  i>  lypirnl  veM;  ihe  valley  a[  the  Cafedon.  •hchcml  eait- 

-:aMi  tbcsame  tm.  want  by  IbeAlalmi  Mounlaingin  Baiutobnd.  ii  well  walend  and 

(Xhtt kinds  ol  orxngs aR  the  Tangerine  with  small  animalil  «"™lyfcrlile-   The Calnlni.  fnm its  wureein Mont auaSouin 

^,, .  A  _jit I'll    i-_  -_     Ti.    t^ii      _  ■       L      I    _  '0  JamnKTbene  Drift  near  Hcpenor,  lorms  the  boundaiy  di  Ibe 

muud-illow-like  leaves.    The  Seville  orange  is  a  handsom.  p«ti„cc.  the  !«.thcra  bant  beina  in  Bauitolandi  befcrtTtocpener 

r»A«mng  tree,  but  its  (nuts  are  bilter  and  used  only  loi  ihe  land  an  botb  win  o(  the  Calnfon  ii  In  the  pmvinec.    Here, 

meivinc  and  maimaiade.  iKtwnn  the  CalflJon  and  (he  Orange,  a  (he  Icrlile  dimnct  of  Rau^ 

OUIGEBOBS,  a  city  and  the  counlyieat  of  OrangcbuIJ  S"'=-    ■""  ™«>  Iw,^  "•  'ho  Orange,  [nan  Ibe  fCarnet  Srrait  con- 

«rti>   <i«,i>,   r™u..    lis  *     »n  ih-  k™<>,  Frfi..!r  ri™»  flueiicE  to  ■  point  a  bttle  cait  t*  tlie  ipM  whitt  the  nUmy  fimn 

mf».  Snuih   r.mi,B.    M^A     nn  ,h..  Nnrih  F/i,..n  T,«.f  ^        ^         .     ...  j|^^  ^^^jj^j^  di?river,.  (oTniii  th(,i«itbem 


r.  South   Carolina,  U.S.A.,  on  the  North  Edisti 


p  m.  S.  bjr  E.  o[  Columbia.     Pop.  (1890)  1964;  (19")  44SS  frontier  o(  the  province.    The  diiel  Iributanei  ol  the  Vaal  («,•.) 

(;jitnfgRKi);  (191a}  jQofi.  Orangeburg  is  served  by  the  Atlanti<  wholly  or  partlv  within  the  produce  are,  soing  from  ca«l  to  west. 

Com  Line  and  the  Southern  railways.    It  is  the  seal  af  CbfliD  '!«  ^JP  J™"  rtrramlrm  mar  it.  hii«  to  ils  cmlliKPn  with  Ik* 

Wwnily  lor  negroes,  and  of  the  State  Colorrd  Nonaal,  II..  Xr  vS*  Jt^iw™  Sd  Rd""lhe'  SS'ri^*'  ^^^^ 

ItKiiil,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CaUegt.  Claniti  Univerifty,  the  lonventmn  rauonizing  the  indMeiiknci:  of  the  Tramwaal  Boen 

KOfponledin  iS6g,  was  named  in  bonaur  of  Leo  Claflin  (1791-  vasiignni  in  Ill5>.  isalnboiary  of  the  Vetand  laueslhroaehlhe 

il;il  of  Uassachuseits,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Freed-  ™'"  "  *«  ™!«fV.„AII  ihe  afflitenih  af  ihe  Vaal  meiithinca  Bow 

bo^Aldan^E^ucion  Society  of  the  Methodist  EpiKopal  ^ft^.X'^'CJ^,^ ^i^'ZSTS.e^-i'An^^ 

Oacfa.  Ini9ogithadijinslruclonandl]SBtudents()4Imen  Fmn  the  Klin  river  eonfluena.- h  Aowa  west  and  soiith-nit.  enlerbic 

UIitT  women).    The  State  Coloted  Normal,  Industrial,  Afri-  Criqualand  Wnt  above  Klmherley.    The  river  beds  arc  generally 

altnil  ud  Mechanical  College  wm  csUhlijhed  here  by  the  stale  4?  "  ?>  "■  '**'"  \^  IT^'  'f  tl"  ■imninding  land.    Mow  <l  tht 

tedegioes).  on  property  immediately  adjoining  Ihe  camptti  of  „  four  monibi  in  Ibe  yvar,  Vul  in  ihe  rniiw  leawn  ihn  art  oftea 

Uilm  University,  and  the  two  schools  weie  under  one  manage-  rsEing  lonvnu.    The  vjneyn  of  the  Modder,  Reit  and  tlic  lower 

tBX  lilthou^  otherwise  distinct  and  separate)  until  1896,  Caledon  caniain  rich  alliiviil  depoiiw.    lli^dlH  the  lii-ers  water  ia 

Jj-.the  present  name  of  the  stale  college  «..  adopted.    Among  t^i^^^'.^-  (".".TnH^'T.Sli^  i  ^r^-aS^^U  ^^^ 

ifeaiys  manufactures  are  cotlon-seed  oil,  cotton  (yarn  and  grouped  logcihcr  in  exuniive  areas,  ciptbally  in  the  BaSU 

dm),  lumber,  bricks,  concrete  and  luipentine.    The  munici-  aiitrSct. 

I^y  owns  the  water-works  and  the  electric-lighting  pbnt.    A        CCofoin'.— Except  a  mall  area  amund  Vrrdefon  in  the  north,  tht 

Wrr^ul  trapper  setlled  on  the  site  of  what  is  no.  Orangebu^  jj^^^f  ^'^^"^^^"ESrEll.X'iS?^  tS^JfaeriS; 

^  S  '"  '"5  '  ""Pany  °<  Gemuns  and  Swiss  established  n,p,ni«l  as  b»ng an^ntrwlve  In  Ihecn^ng  WilwUhniaiid^Ss 

Ii  iist  real  settlement  and  named  it  Orangeburg,  in  honour  oi  by  t-.  A.  F.  MutungraalT,  bulla  be  of  ol*i  date  Iw  K.  A.  Hatefa, 

1»  prijKt  ol  Orange.     Orangeburg  was  incoiporalcd  as  a  lown  This  tmo  is  bounded,  ennit  on  the  mth,  by  the  Wtwattrsand 

"iliT,  ind  was  first  chartered  as  acily  in  1B83.  "^"*  "^"fLP*"?'  ** '^'^  "Tll^  quaruiln  ■nd^Mi 

««QE  FE^miE,  an  inland  Un«  of  British  South  SSS'i'i'SrhSSr.S'r^.^Ira^jiSS^^S'ni.^'SSSi; 

A.'td;  formerly— from  1854  to  1900— an  independent  republic,  oi'eclain  tw  Joo  ft.  af  boulder  bedx  and  anygdaloldal  lavaa  bclonginE 

FnaUay  1900  lo  June  1910  it  was  known  as  the  Orange  River  to  Ihe  Vad  River  Svitem.    The  Black  Rnf  leriH  of  qiurtiitea  and 

aikoy,  since  when  under  the  style  of  Orange  Free  Slate  it  has  f""'??"'"" ''?'  ^'*"">'W  'P™'  """  ootwnp  rtwiiii  meoo- 

fa*.i,™™,i,ir. «!.>.•  ITn,n,.n(s™„h  aiA.,     t.  ii™,,nr>l.«f  fomLibly  upoii  iho  la^t-menuooid  Bvuem.    Of  the  Karroo  SyMem 

tearf  a  province  of  the  Umon  of  South  Alnca.    It  h«  north  rf  ,||  the  roups  from  the  baal  Dwyia  Conglomtrale  10  the  Cnve 

"Onnge  and  south  of  the  \ia]  nvera,  between  16°  jo*  and  Sandstone  ot  the  Stormberg  serica  (see  Cah  CoiOMV)  are  repre- 

]r4i/S.anda4*  30'  and  19*40'  E.,  and  has  an  area  ot  50.391  tented:  but  these  pick»  have  nnl  been  so  minulcty  •obdlvided  a* 

^  jh.,  being  nearly  the  sia  of  EngUnd.    It  ia  surrounded  by  in  the  Cape.   The  Dwyka  Conslomcraie  forms  a  narrow  oulctop  in 

tby^Jlal,S.E.byBasutoland,S.«ndW.bytheCapep^ov^nce.  i(^.    At  VJi'rfonHin  a  warn  (<  coal  is  workid  above  it    The  Eoa 

uiptilm  length  is  J56  m.,  its  grealcst  breadth  304  m.  BCiiei  calends  over  the  maior  ponion  e4  the  province-    ll  cooiiEti 


H/iicdf  F 

btMud  oi  South  Africa  and  has  an  elevation  of  between  4000  | 

ai  cm  ft.     On  the  N.E.  or  Naial  border  the  cn^st  of  the  ,.,|„,u™  „  „„g  u.,„,j™;„  „  „„  .,>,„„,„.,k  „™     ,„,  „ 

Wilenittrg  forms  Ihe  frontier.    The  northern  slopes  ot  Mont  vailing  rocks  arc  Kindstonci.  nudtlnnes  and  shales.  ,  RquHia- 

a  Seiners  [11.000  ft.),  ibe  highest  land  in  Sooth  Africa,  are  remains  abound;  plannai*  alto  plentiful.   The  Stormberg  Kfiet  fs 

t^,  '^"'f"'  T^r^  "■"  '?'t'^"''?  ^"^  ^T,  '?•  ™&"-ia,t"°3l'1^,;  ,h,  warm,  rain-hearinp  .rfod.  oT  d« 


tain  from  which  the  range  laVes  ils  name,  Melanlcs  ln,lian  O^n  by  the  Unkeuberg.  the  counliy  b  twipl  by  .ne 

up  (7500  ft.)  and  Pbitberg  (atnut  Sooo  ll.),  Dear  Hatrismilh.  wiiiHk  fian  the  dry  dcwrt  rnions  to  the  wui.   liiialMimaKonaDy 

"^nah  nuited  in  nlates    witb  outlvinit  sduib  and  secondary  '"bjecl  to  hut,  dry  winds  from  ihe  nunh.     The  ■n'tti'riy  wind  is 

■"--      ■  1   Jnf«  of    ihr    nT>WT,slv.r=  .te  miirh  «'mos«  toBita«  and,  in  coBJunctioii  wiib  ihe  elwalioB  of  Ae  Ulnd. 

L  -fS-.-i  .._.-."  .".Lfi-e™..,  Kreallv  n»di(ii-s  the  cBmafle  wndiiions.    The  hi^l  usual  in  sub- 


iTthan  the  eastern  or  Nalil  veriant  ot  the  chain.    Several  ironical  counlricslilenpcii.il  by  ihe r<iitln< , r 

OFiislthniugh  the  mountains.  Ihatol  Van  Rcenen.sjoo  ft.,  it  dry  amf  liraelng.   The  dimale  inditri  is  noted  fw  iti, licalifainen, 

I  Itiveiwd  by  a  railway.     From  the  mountainous  eastern  'he  ehii-f  diawhaek  IminR  dun^ormg.    The  ovtraec  lemiHiatun 

«  the  countjy  dips  gradually  westward.     No  natural  Sf^JX 'X^k^^™^'7iV£*orV' ^S^ 

«liiy  marks  the  Ke..icrn  frontier,  a  line  across  the  veld  ,o„,p,.r.i,Mre  is  «*,  Dcccm1ii.T-February  being  the  hoiicti  mmth*, 

"tpirjiing  it  from  the  Criqualand  Wat  dislrici  ol  the  Cape)  The  avtiage  ihily  range  ot  the  ihermomeHT  h  fr.i«  15*  10  y*. 
,    "III  the  Orange  to  the  Vaal  tiven.  ■  Re.,  for  Kcdngy.  A.  H.  fiiren,  "  A  rontributlor  Ki  the  Geology 

IV  anxi  ol  the  ETeiler  part  of  Ibe  country  is  that  ol  vast  and  Phyucnl  Cnmphy  o(  the  Cape  Ci'limv."  Omrt.  Jnnm.  CrS. 

**ilitinj  tmlesi  plain.%  dlver^-ified  by  low  ran.l)  and  isolated  5of.  v>J.  «llv..  lita;  fe.  J.  Dunn.  ftafwiV--'  «fk*  Slip  rf  S. 

JUberri  and  spiirLopi,  indicating  the  f™inerlc%'el  of  the  counto'.  AfrUa  (Mtllmumc,  IWj):  D.  DrJiwr.  ■■  Nnrcs  on  the  (rt-okviv  of 

.   ikirhlis  ^..-.iihiTrJ  uivt.in,.!-,..  ;,nnunn. '.„,l  in  altitude  vary  Soulh-Fjslirn   Afrira,"   Otmn.  Joum.  Grol,   Sor.  vii,  V.  iWiv- 

iie  numerous  in  F.  If.  Flalch  and  G.  S.  Contotlihinc,  Tkt  Gcgtoo  I^  SouOi  AJikh 

DB  fart  of  the  l3ad  ed  Londoit,  1909), 
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the  highest  recorded  range  in  one  day  being  74*  (from  20*  to  ^*). 
Rain  falls  on  from  sixty  to  seventy  days  during  the  year,  chiefly 
in  the  summer  (Decemoer-Aprtl).  Rain  is  generaJly  preceded  by 
thunder  and  iightninff  and  falls  heavily  for  a  short  period.  Most 
of  the  water  runs  off  the  surface  into  the  spruits  and  in  a  little  while 
the  veld  is  again  dry.  The  western  part  m  the  province  b  driest,  as 
the  rain  clouds  often  pass  over  the  lower  levels  but  are  caught  by 
the  eastern  hills.  The  average  annual  rainfall  varies  from  18  in. 
or  less  in  the  west  to  34  in.  in  the  central  regions  and  50  in  the  eastern 
highlands. 

Flora  and  Fauna.-^Tht  Aon  is  typica]  of  a  r^ton  of  scanty  rain- 
fall. Over  the  greater  part  of  the  plains  little  now  grows  save  veld* 
the  coarse  long<  grass  of  South  Africa.  Formeriy,  much  of  the 
country  was  covered  with  mimosa  bush,  but  the  trees  were  to  a 
large  extent  cut  down  by  the  early  white  immigrants.  Thorny 
acacias,  euphorbias  and  aloes  are  still,  however,  found  in  patches 
on  the  plains.  Timber  trees  are  almost  confined  to  the  river  valley-s, 
where  willows,  yellow  wood,  iron  wood,  red  wood,  mimosas  and,  in 
deep  gorges,  the  wild  fig  are  found.  The  tobacco  plant  also  erows 
wild.  In  moist  regions  ferns  and  mosses,  the  arum  and  other  broad 
6at-lea'\^  plants  are  found.  The  characteristic  plants  arc  thorny 
and  small  leaved,  or  else  bulbous.  Among  veld  plants  the  elands* 
boontje  provides  tanning  mate^  equal  to  oak  bark.  European 
fruit  trees  and  vines  flourish  m  certain  localities,  while  in  the 
drier  regions  the  Australian  wattle,  gum  trees  and  pepper  trees 
have  heea  introduced  with  suocesSi 

The  fauna  has  undeiigone  a  ffreat  alteration  since  the  first  white 
settlers  entered  the  country.  Big  game  was  then  abundant.  The 
elephant,  giraffe,  lion,  leopard,  hyena,  zebra,  buffalo,  gnu,  qua^ga, 
kudu,  eland  and  many  other  kinds  of  antelope  roamed  the  plains: 
the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus  and  crocodile  lived  in  or  frequented 
the  rivers,  and  ostriches  and  baboons  were  numerous.  The  immigrant 
farmers  ruthlessly  shot  down  game  of  all  kinds  and  most  ol  the 
aninials  named  were  exterminated,  so  far  as  the  province  was 
concerned.  Of  animals  still  found  may  be  mentioned  baboons  and 
monkeys,  the  leopard,  red  lynx  {Fdis  caracal),  spotted  hyena,  aard 
wolf,  wild  cat,  long-eared  fox,  jackals  of  various  kinds,  the  dassie 
or  rock  rabbit,  the  scaly  anteater,  the  ant  bear  (aardvaark),  the 
mongoose  and  the  spring  haas,  a  rodent  of  the  jerboa  family. 
Antdope  of  any  kino  are  now  scarce;  a  few  white-tailed  gnu  are 
preserved.  None  of  the  dangerous  wild  beasts  b  common,  but 
there  are  several  varieties  01  poisonous  snakes.  Scorpions  and 
tarantulas  are  numerous,  and  lizards,  frogs,  beetles,  ants,  butterflies, 
moths  and  flies  are  abundant.  Locusts  are  an  intermittent  plague. 
There  are  few  earthworms  or  snails.  The  birds  include  eagles — 
some  are  called  lammervangers  from  their  occasional  attacks  on 
young  lambs-^vultures,  hawks,  kites,  owls,  crowsL  lax'ensj  the 
secretary  bird,  cranes,  a  small  white  heron,  quails,  partridges, 
korhaans,  wild  geese,  duck,  and  gulneafowl,  swallows,  finches, 
starlings,  the  mossie  or  Cape  sparrow,  and  the  widow  bird,  noted  for 
the  length  of  iu  tail  in  summer.  Barbel  and  yellow  mudfish  are 
found  in  the  rivers. 

Inhabitants.— 'The  Bushmen  (q,v,)  are,  presumably,  the  oldest 
inhalutants  of  this,  as  of  many  other  parts  of  South  Africa. 
Next  came  the  Hottenots  (9.V.),  and  in  the  x6th  century  Bantu 
negroes  of  the  Bechuana  tribes  appear  to  have  esublished 
themselves  in  the  country.  The  Barolong,  one  of  the  oldest 
Bechuana  tribes,  are  believed  to  have  entered  the  countiy  sub- 
sequently to  the  Bakuena,  the  particular  tribe  from  which  the 
general  name  of  the  race  is  derived(8eeBECHUANA;  andTKANSVAAL: 
Inhabitants).  Clans  representing  the  southern  Bakuena  were 
welded  together  into  one  tribe  in  the  xpth  century,  and  are  now 
known  as  Basuto  (see  Basutolamd).  The  Basuto  were  already 
a  strong  force  when  the  first  white  settlers,  Dutch  farmers  from 
the  Cape,  entered  the  country  in  1824;  the  white  element  has 
since  been  reinforced  by  a  considerable  strain  of  British,  particu- 
lariy  Scottbh,  blood.  Since  the  advent  of' the  whites  there  has 
also  been  a  considerable  immigration  of  Zulus.  The  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  Uve  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country;  the  arid 
regions  west  of  the  main  railway  line  containing  a  scanty  pastoral 
population  and  no  towns  of  any  size.  The  first  census,  taken 
In  1880,  showed  a  total  population  of  X33>Si8;  in  1890  there 
were  207,503  inhabitants— an  increase  in  ten  years  of  SS*A^%— 
and  at  the  census  of  1904  there  were  387*3 iS  inhabitants,  a 
further  increase  of  85-56%.  The  density  in  1904  was  under  8 
persons  per  sq.  m.  The  inhabitants  are  officially  divided  into 
"  Europeans  or  ^hite,"  "  aboriginal  natives"  and  "  mixed  and 
other  coloured  races."  Between  x88o  and  1904  the  proportion 
of  whites  dropped  from  45"7o%  to  36-84%.  Of  the  142,679 
white  inhabiUnts  in  X904,  85.036  were  bom  In  the  province; 
39,727  in  the  Cape;  31x6  in  the  Transvaal;  1835  in  Natal, 
and  18,487  in  the  United  Kingdom.    Of  the  2736  European 


immigrants  bom  in  non-British  states  1025  came  from 
Poland* 

According  to  the  X904  census  classification  the  "abori{^nal 
inhabitants"  numbered  in  that  year  a29,X49.  In  this  term 
are  included,  however,  Zulu-Kaffir  immigrants.  The  tribe 
most  largely  represented  was  the  Basuto  (x30,2X3  persons), 
former  owners  of  considerable  tracts  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
countiy,  now  known  as  "  The  Conquered  Territory."  In  the 
eastem  districts  of  Harrismith,  Bethlehem,  Ficksburg  and 
Ladybrand  the  Basutos  are  lax^y  concentrated.  Barolong 
numbered  37,998  and  other  Bechuana  5XX5.  Of  the  Zulu- 
Kaffir  triba  Zulus  proper  numbered  35,275,  Fingoes  6275,  and 
Ama  Xosa  5376  (see  Katfiss;  and  Zululamd:  Inhabitants). 
The  Bushmen  numbered  4048  persons.  Of  these  x  13  x  were  in  the 
Bloemfontein  district.  The  Bushmen  have  left  in  drawings  on 
caves  and  in  rocks  traces  of  their  habitation  In  regions  where 
they  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  In  Thaba'nchu  a  petty  Barolong 
state  enjoyed  autonomy  up  to  X884,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Barolong  are  found  in  that  district  and  the  adjoixiing  district 
of  Bloemfontein.  The  Zulus  are  mostly  found  in  that  part  of 
the  countiy  nearest  Zululand.  In  X904  the  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  "  mixed  and  other  coloured  races"  was  15,487. 
The  proportion  between  the  sexes  was,  for  all  races,  84-35 
females  to  100  males;  for  white  inhabitants  only  74'9X  fcxnalcs  to 
xoo  males;  for  aboriginal  inhabitants  only  90-86  females  to  100 
males.  Of  the  population  above  fifteen  years  old  55-87% 
of  the  men  and  33-69%  of  the  women  were  unmarried.  Among 
whites  for  every  xoo  unmarried  men  there  were  65-33  unmarried 
women;  there  were  93-04  married  women  for  every  zoo  married 
men,  and  X73'8x  widows  for  eveiy  xoo  widowers. 

Classified  by  occupations  the  census  of  1904  gave  the  following 
results:  dependants,  mainly  young  childrai,  28-53%;  Agri* 
cultiure,  39-51%;  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits,  7*62%; 
professional,  3*18%;  domestic  (including  women  living  at  borne 
other  than  those  helping  in  farm  work),  15-75%.  Divided  by 
races  8-19%  of  the  whites  were  engaged  in  professional  irork 
and  only  0*26%  of  the  coloured  dases. 

Chief  ~  ~  -        - 

b  fair! 


Kroonstad  (pop.  7191)  lies  127  m.  N.N.E.  of  Bloemfontein  on  the 
same  railway  hne.    Harrismith,  8300,  b  in  the  N.E.  of  the  colony. 


60  m.  by  rail  from  Ladysmith,  NataL    Jagersfontein,  5657,  is  in 
the  S.W.  of  the  province  and  owes  its  importance  to  the  existence 
there  of  a  diamond  mine.    Ladybrand,  3862,  Ficksburg,  1954*  and 
Wep6ner,  1366,  lie  in  the  valley  of  the  Caledon  near  the  Basutoland 
frontier.   Winburg,  2762,  lies  between  Bloemfontein  and  Kroonstad. 
All  these  towns  are  separately  noticed.    Other  towns  on  the  trunk 
railway,  goine  from  south  to  north,  are  Springfontein,  xooo^  a.n 
important  rauway  junction;  Trompsbuir,  1378;  Edenburg,   1562, 
and  Brandfort,  X977.    In  the  S.E.  Thaba^chu,  1134,  Zastron,  1 157, 
Dewetsdorp,  971  (named  after  the  father  of  Christian  De  Wet), 
Redderri>urg,   750^  Smithfield,  909,  and  Rouxville,  99a     These 
arc  all  centres  o(f  fine  ajsricultural  regions.    Bethulie,  t686^  on  the 
Orange  river,  in  the  "  (Conquered  Territory,*'  has  beon  the  acene  of 
the  labours  of  French  Protestant  missionaries  since  1832,   and 
possesses  a  fine  park.    Through  it  passes  the  main  line  from  East 
London.    In  the  N.E.  are:  Bethlehem,  1777,  on  die  railway,  57  nu 
W.  of  Harrismith,  an  agricultural  and  coal-mining  centre;  Senckal, 
ro39;    Hcilbron,    1544:   Vrede,    1543;   Frankfort,   747;    Lindley. 
646;  and  Rdtz,  526.    In  the  north-west  of  the  trunk  railway  arc: 
Parijs,  1 732,  finely  situated  on  the  Vaal,  and  Vredcfort,  759.   Farther 
west  ana  south  are:  Hoopstad,  452,  on  the  Vet  river;  Bosbof,  i'3o8» 
a  fruit  and  vegetable  centre,  30  m.  N.E.  of  Kimberlcy;  and  Ja<x>b»' 
dal,  764.    In  the  S.W.  are:  Philippolis,  809,  at  one  time  capital  of 
the  (^rioua  chief  Adam  Kok  and  named  after  the  Rev.  John  Philip 
(q.v.).    Fauresmith,  1363,  a  mining  centre,  6  m.  W.  of  Jager»- 
fontein,  and  Kolfyfontcin,  1657,  where  b  a  diamond  mine.    Majiy 
of  the  towns  weie.the  scenes  of  encounters  between  the  Boers  and 
British,  March  lOOO-May  1902.    At  Boshof  fell  the  leader  of  the 
Boers'  European  Legion,  Colonel  de  Villcbob  Mareuil,  on  the  stb  of 
April  iQoa    At  the  census  of  IQ04  Harrismith  and  Kroonstad  were 
the  only  towns  where  the  white  inhabitants  outnumbered    the 
coloureci  popula  ion.    Nine  towns  contained  more  than  xooo  white 
inhabitants,  the  total  white  population  of  these  towns  being  31,505, 
of  whom  1^,501  lived  in  Bkxmfontein. 

Communications. — Largely  owing  to  its  situation — bdnjg  on  the 
direct  route  between  the  Cape  ports  and  the  Transvaal,  anobetween 
Durban  and  Kimberley — ^tne  province  possesses  an  cxten«ve  net> 
work  of  railways.  The  railways  are  state  owned  and  of  the  standard 
South  African  gauge— -3  ft.  6  in.    They  may  be  divided  into  two 
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vataH,  (ij  those  connecting  the  province  with  the  Cape  and  the 

jiKanai,  and  (2)  tboee  linkup  it  with  Natal. 
The  first  system  consists  of  a  trunk  line,  formed  by  the  junction 

of  Eaes  from  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth,  which  crosses  the 

Onap  at  Norvals  Pont,  traverses  the  province  from  south  to  north, 

jRsdof  throtiffh   Bloemfontein  and  ICroonstad,   and  enters  ths 

Tiaosvaal  at  Vilioens  Drift  (331  m.  from  Norvals  Pont),  being- con- 
ttaiwd  thenoe  to  Johannesburg.  Thu  line  is  joined  at  Springfontein 
by  a  railway  from  East  London  which  crosses  the  Orange  near 
BethuUe.  rrom  Bloemfontein  a  line  (loa  m.  long)  runs  west  to 
Kjinbcfley,  on  the  main  line  from  Cape  Town  to  Rhodesia,  and  from 
^mngfoatein  a  branch  (56  .m.  long)  goes  past  Jagenfontein  to 
Faurcsmith. 

The  second  system  is  formed  by  a  line  leaving  the  Natal  trunk 
railway  at  Ladysmith  which  crosses  the  Drakensberg  at  Van  Reenen's 
Pass  and  b  continued  thence  through  Harrismitn  to  Bethlehem. 
At  Bethlehem  it  divides,  one  branch  going  N.W.  to  Kroonstad  (178  m. 
from  the  Natal  border  and  391  m.  from  Durban),  the  other  S.W. 
aiong  the  Caledon  valley  to  Modderpoort  near  Ladybrand,  and 
thence  directly  west  to  Bloemfontein.  The  distance  from  Van 
Reenen's  Pass  to  Bloemfontein  by  this  route  b  378  m.  The  two 
s>-iteins,  it  will  be  seen,  are  doubly  connected,  namely  at  Blocm- 
footetn  and  at  Kroonstad,  and  the  lines  running  east  from  those 
towns  afford  the  quickest  connexion  between  Cape  Town  and 
Durfaao.  Besides  the  lines  enumerated  there  are  various  local  lines, 
one  branching  at  Sannah's  Post  station  from  the  Bloemfontein- 
Bethlehem  line  running  south-east  to  Wepener.  Another  branch 
from  the  same  line  crosses  the  Caledon  to  Maseru,  Basutoland.  In 
1910  there  were  in  all  1060  m.  of  railway  open  in  the  province. 
There  are  well-kept  high-roads  connecting  all  the  towns,and  a  govern- 
ment service  of  mail  carts  to  places  not  on  the  railway.  The  light 
Cape  cart  b  largely  used,  and  the  wagon,  drawn  by  a  team  of  oxen, 
is  stiU  employra  by  farmers  to  bnng  their  produce  to  market. 
There  b  an  extensive  telegraphic  system  and  a  well-organized  postal 
service. 

Agriemliure. — The  chief  industry  b  agriculture,  including  sheep 
farmii^  and  stock  raising.  The  dry  western  plains  are  best  adapted 
for  she^  rearing,  while  the  well-watered  eastern  regions  are  specially 
satiable  for  the  growing  of  cereals  and  also  for  horse  broeding.  The 
bad  under  cultrvation  in  1904  was  371,515  morgen  (a  morgen  is 
3-11  acres)  or  about  1230  sq.  m.  The  cniefcrop  b  mealies,  the  staple 
food  of  the  natives;  wheat,  oathay,  Kaffir  com  and  oats  comins 
sext.  Little  barley  b  cultivated.  The  "Conquered  Territory," 
that  b  the  valley  of  the  Caledon,  b  the  most  fertile  region  ana  b 
styled  the  granary  of  South  Africa.  Here,  in  the  districts  of  Lady- 
b«and,  Ficuburg,  Bethlehem  and  Rouxville,  most  wheat  is  grown. 
The  lame  regionB,  toother  with  the  adjacent  regions  of  Hamsmith 
and  Thaba'nchu.  produce  the  most  oats  and  oathay.  Besides 
grains  the  chief  crops  are  those  of  pumpkins,  potatoes  and  other 
table  veaetaUes,  and  tobacco.  The  cultivation  of  potatoes  and 
ti^ncoo  argely  increased  between  the  census  years  is^  and  1904. 
Tbc  principal  tobacco-growing  regions  are  Vredefort,  which  produced 
238^45  lb  in  1904,  and  Kroonstad  (80.385  lb),  the  districts  of 
Bethlenem.  Ladybrand  and  Winbuig  also  producing  considerable 
qoaatitiea.  Fruit  farming  engages  attention,  about  8000  morgen 
oeii^  devoted  to  orcharcu  in  1S)04.  The  fruit  trees  commonly 
cultivated  are  the  peach,  apricot,  apple,  orange,  lemon,  pear,  fig 
and  plum. 

The  rearing  of  live  stock,  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  first  Dutch 
settlers,  b  an  important  industry.  Rinaerpest  and  other  epidemic 
diseases  swept  over  the  country  in  181^5-1896,  and  during  the  war 
cf  1899-1903  the  province  was  practically  denuded  of  hve  stock. 
There  was  a  rapta  increase  of  stock  after  the  close  of  hostilities. 
Sheep  numbered  over  5.000,000  in  loio,  cattle  over  600,000,  horses 
over  100.000,  goats  (chiefly  owned  by  natives)  over  1,000.000. 
Large  nambers  of  pigs  are  reared.  Ostrich  farming  is  growing  in 
favmtr.  The  eastern  and  sooth'eastem  districts  have  the  greatest 
amount  of  stock  per  square  mile,  Ficksburg  leading  in  cattle,  horses 
and  mules.  Sheep  are  most  abundant  in  the  Rouxville,  Wepener 
and  Smithfield  dbtricts,  ffoats  in  Philippolis.  The  dairying  industry 
is  increastnc.  The  Afrikander  cattle,  powerful  draught  animals, 
br^^e  homed,  bony  and  giving  little  mule,  are  being  crossed  with 
otlMT  stock:.  A  government  Department  of  Agriculture,  created  in 
190^.  affords  help  to  the  farmers  in  various  ways,  notably  in  com- 
batang  insect  plagues,  in  experimental  farms,  and  in  improving  the 
iHeed  of  horses,  sheep  and  cattle. 

Lmd  SetUemenL — Under  the  provisbns  of  a  Land  Settlements 
Ordinance  of  1903  over  1,500,000  acres  of  crown  bnd  had  been  by 
1907  allotted,  and  in  September  190Q  there  were  642  families,  of  whom 
o\-er  570  were  British,  settled  on  the  land.  In  1907  a  Land  Settle- 
eent  Board  was  created  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  these  settlers. 
At  the  end  of  five  years  the  Board  was  to  hand  over  its  duties  to 
the  government.  * 

Dutmumd  Mimtng  aid  i4ker  Industries. — Next  to  agriculture  the 
most  important  industry  b  that  oi  diamond  mining.  The  chief 
dianond  mines  are  at  Ja^ersfontein  (o.r.)  and  Koffyfontein.  There 
are  aJso  dbmond  mines  in  the  Winbuiig  and  Kroonstad  districts, 
and  near  Ficksburi|.  where  old  workings  have  been  found  40  ft.  deep. 
Tbe  alluvial  deposits  on  the  banks  ofthe  Vaal,  N.E.  of  Kimberley. 
]rieki  oocasionaf  diamonds  of  great  purity.   The  value  of  the  output 


from  the  diamond  mines  rose  from  £334,000  in  1890  to  £1.508,000 
in  1898.  The  war  hindered  operations,  hut  the  output  was  valued 
atj(648.ooo  in  1904  and  at  £1,048,000  in  1909. 
■  Coal-mines  are  worked  in  various  districu  in  the  north  near  the 
Vaal,  notably  at  Vbrfontein,  and  at  Clydesdale,  which  lbs  a  few 
miles  south  of  Vereenigiiv*  Before  1905  the  mines  were  little 
worked ;  in  that  year  the  output  was  1 18,000  tons,  while  in  1907  over 
500,000  tons  were  raised.  It  dropped  to  470,000  in  1909  owing  to 
loss  of  railwajr  contracts. 

Of  other  minerab  ^Id  haa  been  found,  but  up  to  1909  was  not 
worked:  iron  ore  exisu  near  Kroonstad  and  vredefort,  but  it 
also  b  not  worked.  Petroleum  has  been  found  in  the  Ficksburg, 
Ladybrand  and  Harrbmith  dwtricts,  and  b  pumped  to  a  limitml 
extent.  Good  building  stone  b  obtained  near  Bloemfontein.  Lady- 
brand and  other  places,  and  excellent  jpotterycby  near  Bloemfontein. 

Besides  the  industries  mentioned  flour-milling,  soap^making,  and 
the  manufacture  of  jam  and  salt  are  carried  on.  During  1905  over 
13,300,000  lb  of  salt  were  obtained  from  the  salt  spriiws  at  ^utpan, 
near  Jaux>bsdal,  and  Haagenstad,  to  the  west  of  Brandfort.  In 
1907  the  output  had  increased  to  nearly  33,000,000  lb. 

Trade.-— The  bulk  of  tbe  direct  trade  dt  the  country  b  with  the 
Cape  and  the  Transvaal,  Natal,  however,  taking  an  increasing  share. 
Basutobnd  comes  fourth.  Its  chief  exports  are  dbmonds,  live 
stock  (cattle,  horses  and  mules,  shcvp  and  goats),  wod,  mohair, 
coal,  wheat  and  eggs.  Except  the  dbmonds,  which  go  to  London 
vb  Cape  Town,  ali  the  exports  are  taken  by  the  neighbouring 
territories.  The  principal  imports,  over  90%  being  oi  British 
origin,  are  cotton  goods,  clothing  and  haberdashery,  Inther,  boots, 
Ac.,  hardware,  sugar,  coffee,  tea  and  furniture. 

The  volume  of  trade  in  1898,  as  represented  by  imports  and 
exports,  was  £3,11^,000  (imporu  £1,190,000;  exports  )Ei, 933.000). 
For  the  four  years  beginning  on  |une  30,  1903,  that  is  immedbtcly 
after  the  close  of  hostilities,  the  imports  increased  from  £3460,000 
to  £4.053>ooo,  the  exports  from  £385,000  to  £3.045.000.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1908-1909  the  imports  were  valued  at  £3,945,000,  the 
exports  at  £3.553,000.  About  a  third  of  the  imports  are  the  produce 
or  manufactures  of  other  South  African  countries.  Importea  goods 
re-exported  are  of  comparatively  slight  value — some  £381,000  in 
1908-1909. 

ConstUuHon. — From  July  1907  to  June  1910  the  province  was 
a  aelf-goveming  colony.  It  b  now  represented  in  the  Union 
parliament  by  sixteen  senators  and  seventeen  members  of  the 
house  of  assembly.  For  parliamentary  purposes  the  province 
b  divided  into  single-member  constituencies.  The  franchise  is 
given  to  all  adult  white  male  Britbh  subjects.  There  b  no 
property  qualification,  but  six  months'  residence  in  the 
province  b  essential.  There  b  a  biennial  regbtration  of  voters, 
and  every  five  years  the  electoral  areas  are  to  be  redivided,  with 
the  object  of  giving  to  each  constituency  an  approximately 
equal  number  of  voters.  The  qualifications  for  membership  of 
the  assembly  are  the  same  as  those  for  voters. 

At  the  bead  of  the  provincial  government  is  an  admimstrator 
(who  holds  office  for  five  years)  appointed  by  the  Union  ministry. 
Thb  official  b  assisted  by  an  executive  committee  of  four  members 
elected  by  the  provincial  council.  The  provincial  council  con- 
suls of  35  members  (each  representing  a  separate  constituency) 
elected  by  the  parliamentary  voters  and  has  a  statutory 
exbtence  of  three  years.  Its  powers  are  strictly  local  and 
delegated.  The  control  of  elementary  education  was  guaranteed 
to  the  council  for  a  period  of  five  years  following  the  establish- 
ment of  tbe  Union. 

Justice. — ^The  bw  of  the  province  b  the  Roman-Dutch  Uw,  in  so 
far  as  it  has  been  introduced  into  and  is  applicable  to  South  Africa, 
and  as  amended  bv  local  acts.  Bloemfontein  is  the  seat  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  also  of  a  provincial 
division  of  the  same  court.  For  judicial  purposes  the  province  is 
divided  into  twenty-four  divisions,  in  each  of  which  is  a  resident 
magistrate,  who  has  limited  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  There 
are  also  specbliustices  of  the  peace,  having  criminal  jurisdiction  in 
minor  cases.  The  proyincbi  court  has  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  and 
criminal  matters,  and  is  a  court  of  appeal  from  all  inferior  courts. 
From  it  appeals  can  be  made  to  the  Appelbte  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court*  Criminal  cases  are  tried  before  one  judge  and  a  jury  of  nine, 
who  must  give  a  unanimous  opinion.  Circuit  courts  are  also  held 
by  jOdges  of  the  provincial  court. 

Finance. — The  bulk  of  the  revenue,  e.g.  that  derived  from  customs 
and  railways,  is  now  paid  to  the  Union  government,  but  the  pro- 
vincial council  has  power  to  levy  taxes  and  (with  the  consent  of  the 
Union  ministry)  to  raise  loans  for  strictly  provincial  purposes. 
In  1870-1871.  when  the  province  was  an  inaependent  state  and 
possessed  neither  railways  nor  dbmond  mines,  the  revenue  was 
£78,000  and  the  expenditure  £71,000;  in  1884-1885  the  revenue 
had  risen  to  £338.000  and  the  expenditure  to  £339,000;  in  1898, 
the  last  full  year  of  the  republican  administration,  the  figures 
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were:  revenue,  including  railway  profits,  £799.000:  expenditure, 
including  outby  on  new  railways,  £956.000.  Omitting  the  figures 
during  tne  war  period,  the  figures  Tor  the  year  ending  June  1^3 
were:  revenue,  £956,000;  expenditure,  ^839,000.  The  depression 
in  trade  which  followed  caused  a  reduction  m  revenue,  the  average 
for  the  years  1904-1909  being:  revenue,  i^82o,ooo;  experKliture, 
£819.000.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  railway  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure (see  Transvaal:  Finana). 

RtlipoH. — ^Tbe  vast  majority  (over  95  %)  of  the  white  inhabitants 
are  Protestants,  and  over  70  %  belong  to  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  while  another  3%  are  adherents  of  the  very  similar  organi- 
zation, the  Gereformeerde  Kerk.  Anglicans  are  the  next  numerous 
body,  forming  I3'53%  of  the  white  popuUtipn._  The  Wesleyans 
4%  of  til     '  "      ■ 


number  neanv  4%  of  tne  innabitants.  I  he  Koman  i^tholics 
number  3*30  %  of  tne  whites,  the  head  of  their  church  in  the  province 
being  a  vicar  apostolic.  At  the  head  of  the  Anglican  community, 
whicn  is  in  full  communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  is  the 
bishop  of  Bloemfontein,  whose  diocese,  founded  in  1863,  includes 
not  only  the  Orange  Free  State,  but  Basutoland,  Griqualand  West 
and  Bntish  Bcchuanaland.  All  the  churches  named  have  missions 
to  the  natives,  and  in  1904,  104,389  aboriginals  and  10,909  persons 
of  mixed  race  were  returned  as  Protestants,  and  1093  aboriginals 
and  117  of  mixed  race  as  Roman  Catholics.    The  total  number  of 

¥;rson6  in  the  country  professing  Christianity  was  2^1,904  or  6^%. 
he  Dutch  Reformed  Church  had  the  largest  number  (3i,3732of 
converts  among  the  natives,  the  Wesleyans  coming  next.  The 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  (Ethiopian)  Church  had  41 10  members, 
of  whom  only  two  were  whites.  Tne  Jewish  community  numbered 
1616.  Nearly  33%  of  the  population,  127,637  persons,  were  re- 
turned officially  at  the  census  of  1904  as  of  *  no  religion,"  under 
which  head  are  classed  the  natives  who  retain  their  primitive  forms 
of  belief,  for  which  see  Kaffirs,  Bbcmuanas,  &c. 

Education. — At  the  census  of  1904, 33-57  %  of  the  total  population 
could  read  and  write;  of  the  whites  over  fifteen  years  old  83-63% 
could  read  and  write.  Of  the  aboriginals,  B- 15  %  could  read  and 
write;  of  the  mixed  and  other  races,  13*38%.  In  the  urinn 
areas  the  proportion  of  persons,  of  all  races,  able  to  read  and 
write  was  50-67%;  in  the  rural  areas  the  proportion  was 
36*^3%.  By  sexes,  35%  of  males  and  29*63  %  ol  females  could 
read  and  write. 

Elementary  education  is  administered  by  the  provincial  council, 
assisted  by  a  permanent  director  of  education.  From  1900  to  1905 
the  schools  were  managed,  teachers  selected  and  appointed  and  all  ex- 
penses borne  by  the  government.  They  were  of  an  undenominational 
character  and  English  was  the  medium  of  instruction.  The  teaching 
of  Dutch  was  optional.  In  190^  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  started 
Christian  National  (i.e.  Denominational)' Schools,  but  in  March  190^ 
an  agreement  was  come  to  whereby  these  schools  were  amalgamated 
with  the  government  schools,  and  in  June  1905^  a  further  agreement 
was  arrived  at  between  the  government  and  the  leading  religious 
denominations.     Bv  this  arrangement  "  reliffious  instruction  of  a 

f>urely  historical  character  "  was  given  in  aB  government  schools 
or  two  hours  every  week,  and  mignt  be  given  in  Dutch.  Further, 
ministers  of  the  various  denominations  might  give,  on  the  special 
request  of  the  parents,  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  own 
congregations  for  one  hour  on  one  day  in  each  week.  The  attendance 
at  government  schools  reached  in  190B  a  total  of  nearly  30,ooo,  as 
against  8000  in  1898,  the  highest  attendance  recorded  under  re- 
publican government.  On  the  attainment  of  self-government  the 
colonial  legislature  passed  an  act  (190B)  which  in  respect  to  primary 
And  secondary  education  made  attendance  compulsory  on  all  white 
children,  the  fee  system  being  maintained.  Engliso  and  Dutch 
were,  nominally,  placed  on  an  equal  footing  as  media  of  instruction. 
Every  school  was  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  elected  by 
the  parents  of  the  children.  Schools  were  grouped  in  districts,  and 
for  each  district  there  was  a  controlling;  IxMird  of  nine  members,  of 
whom  five  were  elected  by  the  committees  of  the  separate  schools 
and  four  appointed  by  the  government.  Religious  instruction 
could  only  be  given  by  members  of  the  school  staff.  Dogmatic 
teaching  was  prohibited  during  school  hours,  except  in  rural  schools 
when  parents  required  such  teaching  to  be  given.  The  application 
of  the  provision  as  to  the  media  of  instruction  gave  rise  to  much 
friction,  the  English-speaking  community  complaining  that  in- 
struction in  Dutch  was  forced  upon  their  children  (see  further, 
i  History).  Primary  education  for  natives  is  provided  in  private 
schools,  many  of  which  receive  government  grants.  In  1908  over 
10.000  natives  were  in  attendance  at  schools. 

Provision  is  made  for  secondary  education  m  all  the  leading 
town  schools,  which  prepare  pupils  for  matriculation.  At  Bloem- 
fontein is  a  high  school  for  girls,  the  Grey  College  school  for  boys, 
and  a  normal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  Grey  Uni- 
versity College  is  a  state  institution  providing  university  education 
for  the  whole  province.  It  is  affiliated  to  the  university  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

History, 

The  country  north  of  the  Orange  river  was  first  visited  by 
Europeans  towards  the  dose  of  the  i8th  century.    At  thai  time 


it  was  somewhat  thinly  peopled.  The  majority  of  the  {a- 
habitants  appear  to  have  been  members  of  the  BecfauAaa 
division  of  the  Bantus,  but  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Orange  and  Vaal  were  Korannas  and  other  Hottentots, 
and  in  the  Drakensberg  and  on  the  western  border  lived  ^ 
numbers  of  Bushmen.  Eariy  in  the  19th  century 
Griquas  established  themselves  north  of  the  Orange.  Between 
1817  and  1831  the  country  was  devastated  by  the  chief  Mosilikatze 
and  his  Zulus,  and  large  areas  were  depopulated.  Up  to  this 
time  the  few  white  men  who  had  crossed  the  Orange  had  been 
chiefly  hunters  or  missionaries.  In  1834  Dutch  farmers  from 
Cape  (>>lony  seeking  pasture  for  their  flocks  settled  in  the  country. 
They  were  followed  in  1836  by  the  first  parties  of  the  Great  Trek. 
These  emigrants  left  Cape  Colony  from  various  motives,  but 
all  were  animated  by  the  desire  to  escape  from  British  sovereignty. 
(See  South  Africa,  History;  and  Cape  Colony,  History,) 
The  leader  of  the  first  laige  party  of  emigrants  was  A.  H.  Potgieter, 
who  concluded  an  agreement  with  Makwana,  the  chief  of'  the 
Bataung  tribe  of  Bechuanas,  ceding  to  the  farmers  the  country 
between  the  Vet  and  Vaal  rivets.  The  emigrants  soon  came 
into  coUision  with  Mosilikatze,  raiding  parties  of  Zulus  attack- 
ing Boer  hunters  who  had  crossed  the  Vaal  without  seeking 
permission  from  that  chieftain.  Reprisals  followed,  and  in 
November  1837  Mosilikatze  was  decisively  defeated  by  the  Boers 
and  thereupon  fled  northward.  In  the  meantime  another 
party  of  emigrants  had  settled  at  Thaba'nchu,  where  the 
Wesleyans  had  a  mission  station  for  the  Barolong.  The  emigrants 
were  treated  with  great  kindness  by  Moroko,  the  chief  of  that 
tribe,  and  with  the  Barolong  the  Boers  maintained  uniformly 
friendly  relations.  In  December  1836  the  emigrants  beyond 
the  Orange  drew  up  in  general  assembly  an  elementary  republican 
form  of  government.  After  the  defeat  of  Mosilikatze  the  town 
of  Winburg  (so  named  by  the  Boers  in  commemoration  of  their 
victory)  was  founded,  a  volksraad  elected,  and  Piet  Retief, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  voortrekkers,  chosen  "  governor  and 
commandant-general."  The  emigrants  already  numbered  some 
500  men,  besides  women  and  children  and  many  coloured  servants. 
Dissensions  speedily  arose  among  the  emigrants,  whose  numbers 
were  constantly  added  to,  and  Relief,  Potgieter  and  Qther 
leaders  crossed  the  Drakensberg  and  entered  NataL  Those  that 
remained  were  divided  into  several  parties  intensely  jealous 
of  one  another. 

Meantime  a  new  power  had  arisen  along  the  upper  Orange 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Caledon.  Moshesh,  a  Bechuana  chief  of 
high  descent,  had  welded  together  a  number  of  scattered 
and  broken  clans  which  had  sought  refuge  in  that 
mountainous  region,  and  had  formed  of  them  the 
Basuto  nation.  In  1833  he  had  welcomed  as  workers 
among  his  people  a  band  of  French  Protestant  mission-  '**" 
aries,  and  as  the  Boer  immigrants  began  to  settle  " 
in  his  neighbourhood  he  dcdded  to  seek  support 
from  the  British  at  the  Cape.  At  that  time  the  British  govern- 
ment was  not  prepared  to  exercise  effective  control  over  the 
emigrants.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  Dr  John  Philip,  the 
superintendent  of  the  London  Missionary  Society's  stations 
in  South  Africa,  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  1843  ^i^  Moshesh, 
placing  him  under  British  protection.  A  similar  treaty  was 
made  with  the  Griqua  chief,  Adam  Kok  III.  (See  Basutoland 
and  Griqualand.)  By  these  treaties,  which  recognized  native 
sovereignty  over  large  areas  on  which  Boer  farmers  were  scttbd, 
it  was  sought  to  keep  a  check  on  the  emigrants  and  to  protect 
both  the  natives  and  Cape  Colony.  Their  effect  was  to  precipitate 
collisions  between  all  three  parties.  The  year  in  which  the 
treaty  with  Moshesh  was  made  several  large  parties  of  Boers 
recrossed  the  Drakensberg  into  the  country  north  of  the  Orange, 
refusing  to  remain  in  Natal  when  it  became  a  British  colony. 
During  their  stay  there  they  had  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
Zulus  under  Dingaan  (December  1838),  an  event,  which,  following 
on  the  flight  of  Mosilikatze,  greatly  strengthened  the  position 
of  Moshesh,  whose  power  became  a  menace  to  that  of  the  emigrant 
fanners.  Trouble  first  arose,  however,  between  the  Boers  and 
the  Griquas  in  the  Philippolis  district.      Many  of  the  white 
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btam  in  this  district,  unlike  their  feDows  dwelling  farther 
oattk,  were  willing  to  accept  British  rule,  and  this  fact  induced 
Mr  Justice  Menzies,  one  of  the  judges  of  Cape  Colony  then  on 
drcuit  at  Colesbeig,  to  cross  the  Orange  and  proclaim  (October 
i&is)  the  country  British  territory^  a  proclamation  disallowed 
by  the  governor,  Sir  George  Napier,  who,  nevertheless,  maintained 
thii  the  emigrant  farmers  were  still  British  subjects.    It  was 
after  this  episode  that  the  treaties  with  Adam  Kok  and  Moshesh 
voe  negotiated.    The  treaties  gave  great  offence  to  the  Boers, 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  native  chiefs. 
The  majority  of  the  white  farmers  in  Kok's  territory  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  British  commissioner  in  Natal,  Henry  Qoete, 
asking  for  equal  treatment  with  the  Griquas,  and  expressing  the 
desire  to  come,  on  such  terms,  under  British  protection.    Shortly 
afterwards  hostilities  between  the  farmers  and  the  Griquas 
broke  out.   British  troops  were  moved  up  to  support  the  Griquas, 
and  after  a  skirmi^  at  Zwartkopjes  (May  3, 1845)  >  n^^  arrange- 
ment was  made  between  Kok  and  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  then 
govtraor  of  Cvpe  Colony,  virtually  placing  the  administration 
of  his  territory  in  the  hands  of  a  British  resident,  a  post  filled 
in  1846  by  Captain  H^  D.  Warden.   The  place  chosen  by  Captain 
(afterwards  MaJM")  Warden  as  the  seat  of  his  court  was  known 
as  Bk>emfontein,  aiid  it  subsequently  became  the  capital  of  the 
vbole  ooontry. 

The  Tolksnad  at  Winburg  during  this  period  continued  to 
claim  jurisdiction  ove^  the  Boers  living  between  the  Orange 
and  the  Vaal  and  was  in  federation  with  the  volksraad 
at  Potchefstroom,  which  made  a  similar  claim  upon  the 
Boers  living  north  of  the  Vaal.  In  1 846  Major  Warden 
occupied  Winburg  for  a  short  time,  and  the  relations 
between  the  Boers  and  the  British  were  in  a  continual  state  of 
tension.  Many  of  the  farmers  deserted  Winburg  for  the  Transvaal. 
Sir  Harry  Smith  became  governor  of  the  Cape  at  the  end  of  1847. 
He  rcoognired  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  govern  on  the  lines 
of  the  treaties  with  the  Griquas  and  Basutos,  and  on  the  3rd 
of  February  1848  he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  British 
sovereignty  over  the  country  between .  the  Orange  and  the 
Vaal  eastward  to  the  Drakensberg.  The  justness  of  Sir  Harry 
Smith's  nmsures  and  his  popularity  among  the  Boers  gained 
for  his  policy  considerable  support,  but  the  republican  party, 
at  whose  head  was  Andries  Pretorius  (g.v.),  did  not  submit 
without  a  struggle.  They  were,  however,  defeated  by  Sir  Harry 
Smith  in  an  engagement  at  Boomplaats  (August  39,  1848). 
Thereupon  Pretorius,  with  those  most  bitterly  opposed  to  British 
ri!e,  retreated  across  the  Vaal.  In  March  1849  Major  Warden 
«BS  succeeded  at  Bloemfontein  as  civil  commissioner  by  Mr 
C.  U.  Stuart,  but  he  remamcd  British  resident  until  July  1852. 
A  nominated  legislative  council  was  created,  a  high  court  estab- 
lished and  other  steps  taken  for  the  orderly  government  of  the 
country,  which  wasoffidally  styled  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty. 
In  October  1849  Moshesh  was  induced  to  sign  a  new  arrangement 
considerably  curtailing  the  boundaries  of  the  Basuto  reserve. 
The  frontier  towards  the  Sovereignty  was  thereafter  known  as  the 
Wardoi  line.  A  little  later  the  reserves  of  other  chieftains  were 
precisely  defined.  The  British  Resident  had,  however,  no  force 
sofident  to  maintain  his  authority,  and  Moshesh  and  all  the 
ne^boaring  clans  became  involved  in  hostilities  with  one 
another  and  with  the  whites.  In  1851  Moshesh  joined  the 
repubfican  party  in  the  Sovereignty  in  an  invitation  to  Pretorius 
to  recross  the  Vaal.  The  intervention  of  Pretorius  resulted 
In  the  Sand  River  Convention  of  185a,  which  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  but  left  the  status  of  the 
Sovereignty  untouched.  The  British  government  (the  first 
RusscO  administration),  which  had  reluctantly  agreed  to  the 
aaoexatioo  of  the  country,  had,  however,  already  repented  its 
derision  and  had  resolved  to  abandon  the  Sovereignty.  Lord 
Grey  (the  jrd  eari),  secretary  of  state  Tor  the  colonies,  in  a 
despatch  to  Sir  Harry  Smith  dated  the  2xst  of  October  1851, 
dedared,"T1ie  ultimate  abandonment  of  the  Orange  Sovereignty 
should  be  a  settled  point  in  our  policy."  A  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  all  European  inhabitants  of  the  Sovereignty,  elected 
00  manhood  suffrage,  held  at  Bloemfontein  in  June  1853,  never- 


theless declared  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  British  rule.  At 
the  close  of  that  year  a  settlement  was  at  length  concluded 
with  Moshesh,  which  left,  perhaps,  that  chief  in  a  stronger  position 
than  he  had  hitherto  been.  (See  Basittoland:  History.)  There 
had  been  ministerial  changes  in  England  and  the  ministry  then 
in  powei^— that  of  Lord  Aberdeen— adhered  to  the  determina- 
tion to  withdraw  from  the  Sovereignty.  Sir  (}eorge  Russell 
Clerk  was  sent  out  in  1853  as  special  commissioner  "for  the 
settling  and  adjusting  of  the  affairs"  of  the  Sovereignty,  and  in 
August  of  that  year  he  summoned  a  meeting  of  delegates  to 
determine  upon  a  form  of  self-government.  At  that  time  there 
were  some  15,000  whites  in  the  country,  many  of  them  recent 
emigrants  from  Cape  Colony.  There  were  among  them  numbers 
of  farmers  and  tradesmen  of  British  blood.  The  majority  of 
the  whites  still  wished  for  the  continuance  of  British  rule  provided 
that  it  was  effective  and  the  country  guarded  against  its  enemies. 
The  representations  of  their  delegates,  who  drew  up  a  proposed 
constitution  retaining  British  control,  were  unavailing.  Sir 
George  Clerk  announced  that,  as  the  elected  delegates  were 
unwilling  to  take  steps  to  form  an  independent  govern-  la^Mmt 
ment,  he  would  enter  into  negotiations  with  other  mcv 
persons.  "And  then,  "  writes  Dr  Theal,  "  was  seen  temrrfM 
the  strange  q[>ectacle  of  an  English  commissioner  ^^^—n, 
addressing  men  who  wished  to  be  free  of  British  control 
as  the  friendly  and  well-disposed  inhabitants,  while  for 
those  who  desired  to  remain  British  subjects  and  who  claimed 
that  protection  to  which  they  believed  themselves  entitled 
he  had  no  sympathizing  word."  While  the  elected  delegates 
sent  two  members  to  England  to  try  and  induce  the  government 
to  alter  their  decision  Sir  George  Clerk  q)eedily  came  to  terms 
with  a  committee  formed  by  the  republican  party  and  presided 
over  by  Mr  J.  H.  Hoffman.  Even  before  this  committee  met 
a  royal  proclamation  had  been  signed  (January  30,  1854) 
"abandoning  and  renouncing  all  dominion"  in  the  Sovereignty. 
A  convention  recognizing  the  Independence  of  the  country 
was  signed  at  Bloemfontein  on  the  33rd  of  February  by  Sir 
George  Clerk  and  the  republican  committee,  and  on  the  nth 
of  March  the  Boer  government  assumed  office  and  the  republican 
flag  was  hoisted.  Five  days  later  the  representatives  of  the 
elected  delegates  had  an  interview  in  London  with  the  colonial 
secretary,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  informed  them  that  it 
was  now  too  late  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  retention  of 
British  rule.  The  colonial  secretary  added  that  it  was  impossible 
for  England  to  supply  troops  to  constantly  advancing  outposts, 
"especially  as  Cape  Town  and  the  port  of  Table  Bay  were  all 
she  really  required  in  South  Africa."  In  withdrawing  from  the 
Sovereignty  the  British  government  declared  that  it  had  "no 
alliance  with  any  native  chief  or  tribes  to  the  northward  of  the 
Orange  River  with  the  exception  of  the  Griqua  chief  Captain 
Adam  Kok."  Kok  was  not  formidable  in  a  military  sense, 
nor  could  he  prevent  individual  Griquas  from  alienating  their 
lands.  Eventually,  in  1861,  he  sold  his  sovereign  rights  to  the 
Free  State  for  £4000  and  removed  with  his  followers  to  the 
district  now  known  as  Griqualand  East.  (F.  R.  C.) 

On  the  abandonment  of  British  rule  representatives  of  the 
people  were  elected  and  met  at  Bloemfontein  on  the  sSth  of 
March  1854,  and  between  that  date  and  the  iSth 
of  April  were  engaged  in  framing  a  constitution.  The 
country  was  declared  a  republic  and  named  the  Orange 
Free  State.  All  persons  of  European  blood  possessing  a  six 
months'  residential  qualification  were  to  be  granted  full  burgher 
rights.  The  sole  legislative  authority  was  vested  in  a  single 
popularly  elected  chamber  styled  the  volksraad.  Executive 
authority  was  entrusted  to  a  president  elected  by  the  burghers 
from  a  list  submitted  by  the  volksraad.  The  president  was  to 
be  assisted  by  an  executive  council,  was  to  hold  office  for  five 
years  and  was  eligible  for  re-election.  The  constitution  was 
subsequently  modified  but  remained  of  a  liberal  character.  A 
residence  of  five  years  in  the  country  was  required  before  aliens 
could  become  naturalized.  The  first  president  was  Mr  Hoffman, 
but  he  was  accused  of  being  too  complaisant  towards  Moshesh  and 
resigned,  being  succeeded  in  1855  by  Mr  J.  N.  Bosbof,  one  of 
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the  voortrekkers,  who  had  previously  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Natal. 

Distracted  among  themselves,  with  the  formidable  Basuto 
power  on  their  southern  and  eastei-n  flank,  the  troubles  of  the 
A  Trmaf  infant  state  were  speedily  added  to  by  the  action  of 
vssinid  the  Transvaal  Boers.  Marthinus  Pretorius,  who  had 
AM^Lte.  Succeeded  to  his  father's  position  as  commandant- 
general  of  Potchefstroom,  wished  to  bring  about  a 
confederation  between  the  two  Boer  states.  Peaceful  overtures 
from  Pretorius  were  declined,  and  some  of  his  partisans  in  the 
Free  State  were  accused  of  treason  (February  1857).  Thereupon 
Pretorius,  aided  by  Paul  Kruger,  conducted  a  raid  into  the  Free 
State  territory.  On  learning  of  the  invasion  President  Boshof 
proclaimed  martial  law  throughout  the  country.  The  majority 
of  the  burghers  rallied  to  his  support,  and  on  the  zsth  of  May 
the  two  opposing  forces  faced  one  another  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhenoster.  President  Boshof  not  only  got  together  some 
eight  hundred  men  within  the  Free  State,  but  he  received  offers 
of  support  from  Commandant  Schoeman,  the  Transvaal  leader 
in  the  Zoutpansberg  district  and  from  Commandant  Joubert  of 
Lydenburg.  Pretorius  and  Kruger,  realizing  that  they  would  have 
to  sustain  attack  from  both  north  and  south,  abandoned  their 
enterprise.  Their  force,  too,  only  amounted  to  some  three 
hundred.  Kruger  came  to  Boshof 's  camp  with,  a  flag  of  truce, 
the  "  army  "  of  Pretorius  returned  north  and  on  the  znd  of  June 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  each  state  acknowledging  the 
absolute  independence  of  the  other.  The  conduct  of  Pretorius 
was  stigmatized  as  "  blameworthy.  "  Several  of  the  malcontents 
in  the  Free  State  who  had  joined  Pretorius  permanently  settled 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  other  Free  Suters  who  had  been  guilty 
of  high  treason  were  arrested  and  punished.  This  operience 
did  not,  however,  heal  the  party  strife  within  the  Free  State. 
In  consequence  of  the  dissensions  among  the  burgheis  President 
Boshof  tendered  his  resignation  in  February  1858,  but  was  for 
a  time  induced  to  remain  in  office.  The  difficulties  of  the  state 
were  at  that  time  (1858)  so  great  that  the  volksraad  in  December 
of  that  year  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  confederation  with 
the  Cape  Colony.  This  proposition  received  the  strong  support 
of  Sir  George  Grey>  then  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  but  his  view 
did  not  commend  itself  to  the  British  government,  and  was  not 
adopted  (see  South  Africa :  History),  In  the  same  year  the 
dbputes  between  the  Basutos  and  the  Boers  culminated  in  open 
war.  Both  parties  laid  ckiims  to  land  beyond  the  Warden  line, 
and  each  party  had  taken  possession  of  what  it  could,  the 
Basutos  being  also  expert  cattle-lifters.  In  the  war  the  advantage 
rested  with  the  Basutos;  thereupon  the  Free  State  appealed  to 
Sir  George  Grey,  who  induced  Moshesh  to  come  to  terms.  On 
the  15th  of  October  1858  a  treaty  was  signed  defining  anew  the 
boundary.  The  peace  was  nominal  only,  while  the  burghers 
were  also  involved  in  disputes  with  other  tribes.  Mr.  Boshof 
again  tendered  his  resignation  (February  1859)  and  retired  to 
Natal.  Many  of  the  burghers  would  have  at  this  time  welcomed 
union  with  the  Transvaal,  but  learning  from  Sir  George  Grey 
that  such  a  union  would  nullify  the  conventions  of  1852  and  1854 
and  necessitate  the  reconsideration  of  Great  Britain's  policy 
towards  the  native  tribes  north  of  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers, 
the  project  dropped.  Commandant  Pretorius  was,  however, 
elected  president  in  place  of  Mi  Boshof.  Though  unable  to 
effect  a  durable  peace  with  the  Basutos,  or  to  realize  his  ambition 
for  the  creation  of  one  powerful  Boer  republic,  Pretorius  saw 
the  Free  State  begin  to  grow  in  strength.  The  fertile  district  of 
Bethulie  as  well  as  Adam  Kok's  territory  was  acquired,  and  there 
was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  white  population.  The 
burghers  generally,  however,  had  not  learned  the  need  of  dis- 
cipline, of  confidence  in  their  elected  rulers,  or  that  to  carry  on 
a  government  taxes  must  be  levied.  Wearied  like  Mr  Boshof  of 
a' thankless  task,  and  more  interested  in  affairs  in  the  Transvaal 
than  in  those  of  the  Free  Sute,  Pretorius  resigned  the  presidency 
in  1863,  and  after  an  interval  of  seven  months  Mr  (afterwards  Sir) 
John  Henry  Brand  (^.v.),  an  advocate  at  the  Cape  bar,  was 
elected  president.  He  assumed  office  in  February  1864.  His 
election  proved  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  country, 


which,  under  his  beneficent  and  tactful  guidance,  became  peaceful 
and  prosperous  and,  in  some  respects,  a  model  state.  But 
before  peace  could  be  established  an  end  had  to  be  made 
of  the  difficulties  with  the  Basutos.  Moshesh  continued 
to  menace  the  Free  State  border.  Attempts  at  accom- 
modation made  by  the  governor  of  Cape  Colony  (Sir 
Philip  Wodehouse)  failed,  and  war  between  the  Free  State  and 
Moshesh  was  renewed  in  1865.  The  Boers  gained  considerable 
successes,  and  this  induced  Moshesh  to  sue  for  peace.  The  terms 
exacted  were,  however,  too  harsh  for  a  nation  yet  unbroken 
to  accept  pennanently.  A  treaty  was  signed  at  Thaba  Bosigo  in 
April  1866,  but  war  again  broke  out  in  1867,  and  the  Free  State 
attracted  to  its  side  a  large  number  of  adventurers  from  all  parts 
of  South  Africk.  The  bursters  thus  reinforced  gained  at  loigth 
a  decisive  victory  over  their  great  antagonist,  every  stroni^old 
in  Basutoland  save  Thaba  Bosigo  being  stormed.  Modieshnow 
turned  in  earnest  to  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  for  preservation.  His 
prayer  was  heeded,  and  in  1868  he  and  his  country  woe  taken 
under  British  protection.  Thus  the  thirty  years'  strife  between 
the  Basutos  and  the  Boers  came  to  an  end.  The 
intervention  of  the  governor  of  Cape  Colony  led  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  treatyof  Aliwal  North  (Feb.  13,  X869), 
which  defined  the  borders  between  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  Basutoland.  The  country  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Orange  river  and  west  of  the  Caledon,  formerly  a  part  of  Basuto- 
land, was  ceded  to  the  Free  State  (see  Basutoland).  This 
country,  some  hundred  miles  long  and  nearly  thirty  w^e,  is  a 
fertile  stretch  of  agricultural  land  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Maluti  mountains.  It  lies  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  6000  ft.,  and 
is  well  watered  by  the  Caledon  and  its  tributaries.  It  has  ever 
since  been  known  as  the  (Conquered  Territory,  and  it  forms  to-day 
one  of  the  richest  corn-growing  districts  in  South  Africa.  A  year 
after  the  addition  of  the  Conquered  Territory  to  the  state  another 
boundary  dispute  was  settled  by  the  arbitration  of  Mr  Keate, 
lieutenant-governor  of  Natal.  By  the  Sand  River  0>nvention 
independence  had  been  granted  to  the  Boers  living  "  north  of  the 
Vaal,"  and  the  dispute  turned  on  the  question  as  to  what  stream 
constituted  the  true  upper  course  of  that  river.  Mr  Keate 
decided  (Feb.  19, 1870)  against  the  Free  State  view  and  fixed  the 
Klip  river  as  the  dividing  line,  the  Transvaal  thus  securing  the 
WaJckerstroom  and  adjacent  districts. 

The  Basutoland  diffictdties  were  no  sooner  arranged  than  the 
Free  Staters  found  themselves  oftifronted  with  a  serious  difficulty 
on  their  western  border.  In  the  years  X870-X871  a 
large  number  of  diggers  had  settled  on  the  diamond 
fields  near  the  junction  of  the  Vaal  and  Orange  rivers, 
which  were  situated  in  part  on  land  claimed  by  the 
Griqua  chief  Nicholas  Waterboer  and  by  the  Free  Sute. 
The  Free  State  established  a  temporary  government  over  tlie 
diamond  fields,  but  the  administration  of  this  body  was  satis- 
factory neither  to  the  Free  State  nor  to  the  diggers.  At  this 
juncture  Waterboer  offered  to  place  the  territory  under  the 
administration  of  (^ueen  Victoria.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
on  the  37th  of  October  1871  the  district,  together  with  some 
adjacent  territory  to  which  the  Transvaal  had  laid  cUim,  was 
proclaimed,  under  the  name  of  Griqualand  West,  British  territory. 
Waterboer's  claims  were  based  on  the  treaty  concluded  by  his 
father  with  the  British  in  1834,  and  on  various  arrangements  with 
the  Kok  chiefs;  the  Free  State  based  its  claim  on  its  purchase 
of  Adam  Kok's  sovereign  rights  and  on  long  occupatioi|.  The 
difference  between  proprietorship  and  sovereignty  was  confused 
or  ignored.  That  Waterboer  exerdsed  no  authority  in  the  dis- 
puted district  was  admitted.  When  the  British  annexation  took 
place  a  party  in  the  volksraad  wished  to  gotowarwithBritainp 
but  the  wiser  counsels  of  President  Brand  prevailed.  The  Free 
State,  however,  did  not  abandon  its  daims.  The  matter  involved 
no  little  irritation  between  the  parties  concerned  until  July  1876. 
It  was  then  disposed  of  by  the  4th  earl  of  Carnarvon,  at  that  time 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  who  granted  to  the  Free  State 
£90,000  "  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  daLns  which  it  considers  it 
may  possess  to  Griqualand  West."  Lord  Carnarvon  declined 
to  entertain  the  proposal  made  by  Mr  Brand  that  the  territory 
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Aedi  be  gjven  up  by  Gieat  BriUin.    One  thing  at  least  is 

oertiio  with  regard  to  the  diamond  fields — they  were  the  means 

of  Rstoting  the  credit  and  prosperity  of  the  Free  State.    In  the 

opaion,  moreover,  of  Dr  Theal,  who  has  written  the  history  of  the 

Boer  Republics  and  has  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  the  Boers, 

the  inocxation  of  Criqualand  West  was  probably  in  the  best 

iotensts  of  the  Free  State.    *'  There  was,"  he  states,  "  no 

alternative  from  British  sovereignty  other  than  an  independent 

dumond  field  republic" 

At  this  time,  largely  owing  to  the  exhausting  struggle  with  the 
Sasutos,  the  Free  State  Boers,  like  their  Transvaal  neighbours, 
bad  drifted  into  financial  straits.  A  paper  currency  had  been 
instituted,  and  the  notes — currently  known  as  "  bluebacks  " — 
ioon  dropped  to  less  than  half  their  nominal  value.-  Commerce 
was  la^y  carried  on  by  barter,  and  many  cases  of  bankruptcy 
occurred  in  the  state.  But  as  British  annexation  in  ^877  saved 
the  Transvaal  from  bankruptcy,  so  did  the  influx  of  British  and 
other  immigrants  to  the  diamond  fields,  in  the  eariy  'seventies, 
restore  public  credit  and  individual  prosperity  to  the  Boers  <A 
tbe  Free  State.  The  diamond  fields  offered  a  ready  maiket  for 
stock  and  other  agricultural  produce.  Money  flowed  into  the 
pockets  of  the  farmers.  Public  credit  was  restored.  "  Blue- 
backs  "  recovered  par  value,  and  were  called  in  and  redeemed  by 
tbe  government.  Valuable  diamond  mines  were  also  discovered 
within  the  Free  State,  of  which  the  one  at  Jagersfontein  is  the 
richest.  Capital  from  Kimbeiley  and  London  was  soon  provided 
with  which  to  work  them. 

The  relations  between  the  British  and  the  Free  State,  after 
the  question  of  the  boundary  was  once  settled,  remained  perfectly 
amicable  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War  in 
1899.  From  1870  onward  the  history  of  the  state 
■**  *•■'  was  one  of  quiet,  steady  progress.  At  the  time  of  the 
'^''''*'  first  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  the  Free  State 
declined  Lord  Carnarvon's  invitation  to  federate  with  the  other 
South  African  communities.  In  x88o,  when  a  rising  of  the 
Boeis  in  the  Transvaal  was  threatening,  President  Brand  showed 
every  desire  to  avert  the  conflict.  He  suggested  that  Sir  Henry 
deViUiers,  Chief  Justice  of  Cape  Colony,  should  be  sent  into  the 
Transvaal  to  endeavour  to  gauge  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  that 
ccuntry.  This  suggestion  was  not  acted  upon,  but  when  war 
broke  out  in  the  Ttansvaal  Brand  declined  to  take  any  part  in 
the  strug^.  In  q>ite  of  the  neutral  attitude  taken  by  their 
coverament  a  number  of  the  Free  State  Boers,  living  in  the 
aarthem  part  of  the  country,  went  to  the  Transvaal  and  joined 
their  brethren  then  in  arms  against  the  British.  This  fact  was 
z»>t  allowed  to  influence  the  friendly  relations  between  the  Free 
State  and  Great  Britain.  In  x888  Sir  John  Brand  died.  In  him 
the  Boers,  not  ordy  in  the  Free  State  but  in  the  whole  of  South 
Africa,  lost  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  most  upright  rulers 
and  leaders  they  have  ever  had.  He  realized  the  disinterested 
aims  pursued  by  the  British  government,  without  always 
approving  its  methods.  Though  he  had  thrown  the  weight  of  his 
influence  against  Lord  Carnarvon's  federation  scheme  Brand 
disappcDved  xadal  rivalries. 

During  the  period  of  Brand's  presidency  a  great  change,  both 
political  and  economic,  had  come  over  South  Africa.  The  re- 
newal of  the  policy  of  British  expansion  had  been  answered  by 
the  formation  of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  which  represented  the 
radal  aspirations  of  the  Dutch-speaking  people,  and  had  active 
brandies  In  the  Free  State.  This  alteration  in  the  political 
outlook  wras  accompanied,  and  in  part  occasioned,  by  economic 
changes  of  great  significance.  The  development  of  the  diamond 
mines  and  of  the  gold  and  coal  industries — of  which  Brand  saw 
the  beginning — had  far-reaching  consequences,  brining  the  Boer 
republics  Into  vital  contact  with  the  new  industrial  era.  The 
Free  Staters,  under  Brand's  rule,  had  shown  considerable  ability 
to  adapt  their  policy  to  meet  the  altered  situatioiL  In  1889  an 
agreement  was  come  to  between  the  Free  State  and  the  Cape 
Colony  government,  whereby  the  Utter  were  empowered  to 
extend,  at  their  own  cost,  their  railway  system  to  Bloemfontein. 
The  Free  State  retained  the  right  to  purchase  this  extension 
It  cost  pnce,  a  right  they  exercised  after  the  Jameson  Raid. 


Having  accepted  the  assistance  of  the  Cape  government  in  con- 
structing its  railway,  the  state  also  in  1889  entered  into  a  Customs 
Union  Convention  with  them.  The  convention  was  the  outcome 
of  a  conference  held  at  Cape  Town  in  x888,  at  which  delegates 
from  Natal,  the  Free  State  and  the  Colony  attended.  Natal  at 
this  time  had  not  seen  its  way  to  entering  the  Customs  Union, 
but  did  so  at  a  later  date. 

In  January  X889  Mr  F.  W.  Reita  was  elected  president  of  the 
Free  State.  His  accession  to  the  presidency  marked  the  begin* 
ning  of  a  new  and  disastrous  line  of  poUcy  in  the 
external  affairs  of  the  country.  Mr  Reitx  had  no  ^ff'^ 
sooner  got  into  office  than  a  meeting  was  arranged  with  rnmavMat. 
Mr  Kruger,  president  of  the  Transvaal,  at  which  various 
terms  of  an  agreement  dealing  with  the  railways,  terms  of  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  and  what  was  called  a  political 
treaty,  were  discussed  and  decided  upon.  The  political  treaty 
referred  in  general  terms  to  a  federal  union  between  the  Transvaid 
and  the  Free  State,  and  bound  each  of  them  to  help  the  other, 
whenever  the  independence  of  either  should  be  assailed  or 
threatened  from  without,  unless  the  state  so  called  upon  for 
assistance  should  be  able  to  show  the  injustice  of  the  catise  of 
quarrel  in  which  the  other  state  had  engaged.  While  thus 
committed  to  a  dangerous  alliance  with  its  northern  neighbour 
no  change  was  made  in  internal  administration.  The  Free  State, 
in  fact,  from  its  geographical  position  reaped  the  benefits  without 
incurring  the  anxieties  consequent  on  the  settlement  of  a  large 
uiUander  population  on  the  Rand.  The  state,  however,  became 
increasingly  identified  with  the  reactionary  party  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. In  189s  the  volksraad  passed  a  resolution.  In  which  they 
declared  their  readiness  to  entertain  a  proposition  from  the 
Transvaal  in  favour  of  some  form  of  federal  union.  In  the  same 
year  Mr  Reitx  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  Free  State,  and 
was  succeeded  in  February  1896  by  M.  T.  Steyn  {q.v.)^  a  judge 
of  the  High  Cotirt.  In  1896  President  Steyn  visited  Pretoria, 
where  he  received  an  ovation  as  the  probable  future  president 
of  the  two  Republics.  A  further  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
between  the  two  Republics  was  then  entered  into,  under  which 
the  Free  State  took  up  arms  on  the  outbreak  of  huostilities  with 
the  Transvaal  in  1899. 

In  X897  President  Kruger,  bent  on  still  further  cementing  the 
tuion  with  the  Free  State,  visited  Bloemfontein.  It  was  on  this 
occason  that  President  Kruger,  referring  to  the  London  Conven- 
tion, spoke  of  Queen  Victoria  as  a  kwaaje  Vrouw^  an  expression 
which  caused  a  good  deal  of  offence  in  EngUnd  at  the  time,  but 
which,  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  homely  phraseology  of  the 
Boers,  obviously  was  not  meant  by  President  Kruger  as  insulting. 

In  order  to  understand  the  attitude  which  the  Free  State  took 
at  this  time  in  relation  to  the  Transvaal,  It  is  necessary  to  review 
the  history  of  Mr  Reitx  from  an  earlier  date.  Pre- 
viously to  his  becoming  president  of  the  Free  State  T*f. 
he  had  acted  as  its  Chief  Justice,  and  still  earlier  in 
life  had  practised  as  an  advocate  in  Cape  Colony.  In 
x88x  Mr  Reitx  had,  In  conjunction  with  Mr  Steyn,  come  under 
the  Influence  of  a  clever  German  named  Borckenhagen,  the 
editor  of  the  Bloemfontein  Express*  These  three  men  were 
principally  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  Afrikander  Bond 
(see  Cape  Colony  :  History) .  From  1 88x  onwards  they  cherished 
the  idea  of  an  independent  South  Africa.  Brand  haid  been  far 
too  sagacious  to  be  led  away  by  this  pseudo-nationalist  dream, 
and  did  his  utmost  to  discounteiuuice  the  Bond.  At  the  same 
time  his  policy  was  guided  by  a  sincere  patriotism,  which  looked 
to  the  true  prosperity  of  the  Free  State  as  well  as  .to  that  of  the 
whole  of  South  Africa.  From  his  death  may  be  dated  the  dis- 
astrous line  of  policy  which  led  to  the  extinction  of  the  state  as 
a  republic  The  one  prominent  member  of  the  volksraad  who 
inherited  the  traditions  and  enlightened  views  of  President 
Brand  was  Mr  (Afterwards  Sir)  John  G.  Fraser.  Mr  Fraser, 
who  was  an  tmsuccessful  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  X896, 
was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  had  acted  as  a 
minister  In  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  since  the  middle  of  the 
century.  He  grew  up  in  the  cotmtry  of  his  father's  adoption, 
and  he  consistently  warned  the  Free  State  of  the  inevitable 
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result — ^the  loss  of  independence-^vhich  must  follow  tbeir 
mischievous  policy  in  being  led  by  the  Transvaal.  The  mass  of 
Boers  in  the  Free  State,  (Uluded  by  a  belief  in  Great  Britain's 
weakness,  paid  no  heed  to  his  remonstrances.  Mr  Fraser  lived 
to  see  the  fulfilment  of  these  proi^edes.  After  the  British 
occupation  of  Bloemfontein  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Imperial 
Government,  realizing  that  it  had  fought  for  those  very  principles 
which  President  Brand  and  he  had  laboured  for  in  bygone  years. 
On  entering  Bloemfontein  in  1900  the  British  obtained  posses- 
sion of  certain  state  papers  which  contained  records  of  negotiations 
between  the  Trans^nud  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  evidence 
contained  in  these  state  records  so  clearly  marks  the  difference 
between  the  policy  of  Mr  Kruger  and  the  pacific,  commercial 
policy  of  President  Brand  and  his  followers,  that  the  documents 
call  for  careful  consideration.  From  these  papers  it  was  found 
that,  in  1887,  two  secret  conferences  had  taken  place  between 
representatives  of  the  Republics,  dealing  with  various  political 
and  economical  questions.  At  the  first  of  these  conferences, 
held  in  Pretoria,  the  object  of  the  Free  State  deputies  were  to 
arrange  a  general  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  which  would 
knit  tLe  states  more  closely  together,  and  to  come  to  some  agree- 
ment with  reference  to  the  sdieme  for  building  a  railway  across 
the  Free  State  from  the  Cape,  to  connect  with  a  farther  extension 
in  the  Transvaal  to  Pretoria.  The  deputation  also  urged  the 
Transvaal  to  join  the  South  African  Customs  Union.  Both  of 
these  suggestions  woe  strongly  disapproved  by  Mr  Kruger, 
inasmuch  as  they  meant  knitting  together  the  Boer  republics  and 
the  British  possessions,  instead  of  merely  bringing  the  Free 
State  into  completer  dependence  on  the  Transvaal.  From  the 
minutes  of  this  conference  it  is  clear  that  the  two  deputations 
were  practically  at  cross  pucposes.  In  the  minds  of  President 
Kruger  and  his  immediate  followers  one  idea  was  dominant, 
that  of  ousting  and  keeping  out  at  all  costs  British  influence  and 
interests.  On  the  part  of  the  Free  State  there  was  obviously 
a  genuine  desire  to  further  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  to- 
gether with  the  general  prosperity  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa. 
In  President  Kruger's  eyes  British  trade  meant  ruin;  he  desired 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  Republic  at  all  costs,  and  he  begged  the 
Free  State  to  dday  the  construction  of  their  railway  until  the 
Delagoa  Bay  line  was  completed.  He  said,  "  Delagoa  is  a  life 
or  death  question  for  us.  Help  us:  if  you  hook  on  to  the  Colony 
you  cut  our  throat.  ...  How  can  our  state  exist  without  the 
Delagoa  railway?  Keep  free."  With  regard  to  the  Customs 
Union,  President  Kruger  was  equally  emphatic;  he  begged  the 
Free  State  to  steer  clear  of  it.  "  Customs  Unions,"  he  said, "  are 
made  between  equal  states  with  equal  access  to  harbours.  We 
are  striving  to  settle  the  question  of  our  own  harbour  peacefully. 
The  English  will  only  use  their  position  to  swindle  the  Transvaal 
of  its  proper  receipts."  In  response,  Mr  Fraser,  one  of  the 
Free  State  delegates,  remarked  that  a  harbour  requires  forts, 
soldiers,  ships  and  sailors  to  man  them,  or  else  it  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  first  gunboat  that  happened  to  assail  it.  President 
Kruger  replied  that  once  the  Transvaal  had  a  harbour  foreign 
powers  would  intervene.  Mr  Wolmarans  was  as  emphatic  as 
President  Kruger.  "  Wait  a  few  years.  .  .  .  You  know  our 
secret  policy.  We  cannot  treat  the  [Cape]  Colony  as  we  would 
treat  you.  The  Colony  would  destroy  us.  It  is  not  the  Dutch 
there  we  are  fighting  against.  Time  shall  show  what  we  mean  to 
do  with  them;  for  the  present  we  must  keep  them  off." 

The  result  of  this  conference  was  a  secret  session  of  the 
Transvaal  volksraad  and  the  proposition  of  a  secret  treaty 
with  the  Free  State,  by  which  each  state  should  bind 
itself  not  to  build  railways  to  its  frontier  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  the  eastern  and  northern  frontiers 
of  the  Transvaal  being  excepted.  The  railway  from 
Pretoria  to  Bloemfontein  was  to  be  proceeded  with;  neither 
party  was  to  enter  the  Customs  Union  without  the  consent 
of  the  other.  The  Transvaal  was  to  pay  £20,000  annually 
to  the  Free  State  for  loss  incurred  for  not  having  the  railway 
to  Cape  Colony.  Such  a  treaty  as  the  one  proposed  would 
ttmply  have  enslaved  the  Free  State  to  the  Transvaal,  and  it 
was  rejeaed  by  the  Free  State  volksraad.    President  Kruger 
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determined  on  a  still  more  active  measure,  and  proceeded  with 
Dr  Leyds  to  interview  President  Brand  at  Bloemfontein.  A 
series  of  meetings  took  place  in  October  of  the  same  year 
(1887).  President  Brand  opened  the  proceedings  by  proposing 
a  treaty  of  friendship  and  free  trade  between  the  two 
Republics,  in  which  a  number  of  useful  and  thoroughly  prac- 
tical provisions  were  set  forth.  President  Kruger,  however,  soon 
brushed  these  propositions  aside,  and  responded  by  staling  that, 
in  consideration  of  the  common  enemy  and  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  Republic,  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
must  be  preliminary  to  any  closer  union.  To  this  Brand  rejoined 
that,  as  far  as  the  offensive  was  concerned,  he  did  not  desire  to 
be  a  party  to  attacking  any  one,  and  as  for  the  defensive,  where 
was  the  pressing  danger  of  the  enemy  which  Kruger  feared  ? 
The  Free  State  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  its  neighbours, 
nor  (added  Brand)  would  the  Transvaal  have  need  for  such  an 
alliance  as  the  one  proposed  if  its  policy  would  only  remain  peace- 
ful and  conciliatory.  At  a  later  date  in  the  conference  (see 
Transvaal)  President  Brand  apparently  changed  his  policy, 
and  himself  drafted  a  constitution  resembling  that  of  the  United 
States.  This  constitution  appears  to  have  been  modelled  on 
terms  a  great  deal  too  liberal  and  enlightened  to  please  Mr  Kruger, 
whose  one  idea  was  to  have  at  his  command  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Free  State  when  he  should  require  them,  and  who  pressed 
for  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  Brand  refused  to  allow 
the  Free  State  to  be  committed  to  a  suicidal  treaty,  or  draggeo 
into  any  wild  policy  which  the  Transvaal  might  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  adopt.  The  result  of  the  whole  conference  was  that 
Kruger  returned  to  Pretoria  completely  baffled,  and  for  a  time 
the  Free  State  was  saved  from  being  a  party  to  the  fatal  policy 
into  which  others  subsequently  drew  it.  Independent  power 
of  action  was  retained  by  Brand  for  the  Free  State  in  both 
the  railway  and  Customs  Union  questions. 

After  Sir  John  Brand's  death,  as  already  stated,  a  series  of 
agreements  and  measures  gradually  subordinated  Free  State 
interests  to  the  mbtakcn  ambition  and  narrow  views  of  the 
Transvaal.  The  influence  which  the  Kruger  party  had  obtained 
in  the  Free  State  was  evidenced  by  the  presidential  election  in 
1896,  when  Mr  Steyn  received  forty-one  votes  against  nineteen 
cast  for  Mr  Fraser.  That  this  election  should  have  taken  place 
immediately  after  the  Jameson  Raid  probably  increased  Mr 
Steyn's  majority.  Underlying  the  new  policy  adopted  by  the  Free 
State  was  the  belief  held,  if  not  by  President  Steyn  himself,  ^t 
least  by  his  followers,  that  the  two  republics  combined  would 
be  more  than  a  matdi  for  the  power  of  Great  Britain  shotild 
hostilities  occur. 

In  December  1897  the  Free  State  revised  its  constitution  in 
reference  to  the  franchise  law,  and  the  period  of  re»dence 
necessary  to  obtain  naturalization  was  reduced  from  five  to  three 
years.  The  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state  was  alone  required,  and 
no  renunciation  of  nationality  was  insisted  upon.  In  1898  the 
Free  State  also  acquiesced  in  the  new  convention  arranged  with, 
regard  to  the  Customs  Union  between  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
Basutoland  and  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate.  These  measures 
suggest  that  a  slight  reaction  agunst  the  extreme  policy  of 
President  Kruger  had  set  in.  But  events  were  moving  rapidly 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  matters  had  proceeded  too  far  for  the 
Free  State  to  turn  back.  In  May  1899  President  Steyn  suggested 
the  conference  at  Bk>emfontein  between  President  Kruger  and 
Sir  Alfred  Milner,  but  this  act,  if  it  expressed  a  genuine  desire 
for  reconciliation,  was  too  late.  President  Kruger  had  got  the 
Free  State  ensnared  in  his  meshes.  The  Free  Staters  were 
practically  bound,  under  the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  in 
case  hostilities  arose  with  Great  Britain,  either  to  denounce  the 
policy  to  which  they  had  so  unwisely  been  secretly  party,  or  to 
throw  in  their  k>t  with  the  Transvad.  War  occurred,  and  they 
accepted  the  inevitable  consequence.  For  President  -  -,. 
Steyn  and  the  Free  Sute  of  1899,  in  the  light  of  the 
negotiations  we  have  recorded,  neutrality  was  impossible.  A 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  volksraad  on  the  27th  of  September 
declaring  that  the  state  would  observe  its  obligations  to  the 
Transvaal  whatever  might  happen.    Before  war  had  actually 
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bnktD  oat  the  Free  State  began  to  eipel  Britiah  subjects,  and 
tbe  ray  fint  act  of  war  was  committed  by  Fxee  State  Boers, 
vbo,  OD  the  nth  of  October,  seized  a  train  upon  the  border 
beboging  to  NataL  The  events  of  the  war  are  given  elsewhere 
(fee  Tuksvaal:  History). 

After  the  surrender  of  Cronje  at  Paardebexg  on  the  37th  of 

Febnory  1900  Blocmfontein  was  occupied  by  the  British  troops 

under    Lord    Roberts    (March    13,)    and   on    the 

98th  of  May  a  proclamation  was  issued  annexing  the 

Free  State  to  tbe  British  dominions  under  the  title 

of  Orange  River  Colony.    For  nearly  two  years  longer 

tbe  bunglers  kept  the  field  under  Christian  de  Wet  (q.t.),  and 

other  ksders,  but  by  the  articles  of  peace  signed  on  the  31st 

of  May  igoa  British  sovereignty  was  acknowledged.    A  civil 

adjninistration  of  the  colony  was  established  early  in  igox  with 

Sir  Alfred  Milncr  as  governor.    Major  (afterwards  Sir)  H.  J. 

Goold-Adams  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor,  Milner  being 

fovemor  abo  of  the  Transvaal,  which  country  claimed  most 

of  bis  attention.   A  nominated  legislative  council  was  established 

in  June  1902  of  which  Sir  John  Fraser  and  a  number  of  other 

prominent  ex-burghers  became  unofficial  members.  The  railways 

and  coDstabulary  of  the  two  colonics  were  (1903)  placed  under 

u  inter-cobnial  council;  active  measures  were  taken  for  the 

repatriation  of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  the  residents  in  the 

concentration  camps,   and  in  every  direction  vigorous  and 

iQcoessful  efforts  were  made  to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  war. 

Over  (^,ooofioo  was  spent  by  the  British  government  in  Orange 

Colooy  alone  on  these  objects.    At  the  same  time  efforts  were 

made,  with  a  fair  measure  of  success,  to  strengthen  the  British 

elemeot  in  the  country  by  means  of  land  settlements.    Special 

attentxm  was  also  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  resources 

of  tbe  country  by  building  new  lines  of  railway  traversing  the 

fertfle   south-eastern    districts   and   connecting    Bloemfontein 

with  Natal  and  with  Kimberley.    The  educational  system  was 

rcngantzed  and  greatly  improved. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  leading  ex-burghers  co-operated  witn 
tbe  administration  in  the  work  of  reconstruction.  The  loss 
of  their  independence  was,  however,  fell  bitterly  by  the 
Boers,  and  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  majority  was 
highly  critical  of  the  work  of  the  government.  Having 
recovered  from  the  worst  effects  of  the  war  the  Boers, 
both  m  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Colony,  began  in  1904  to  make 
orsanized  efforts  to  regain  their  political  ascendancy,  and  to 
tffing  pressure  on  the  government  in  respect  to  compensation, 
repatriation,  the  position  of  the  Dutch  language,  education  and 
other  subjects  on  which  they  alleged  unfair  treatment.  This 
agitati<m,  as  far  as  the  Orange  River  Colony  was  concerned, 
coincided  with  the  return  to  South  Africa  of  ex-President  Steyn. 
Mr  Steyn  had  gone  to  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  did 
not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  until  the 
auumn  of  1904.  A  congress  of  ex-burghers  was  held  at  Brand- 
ion  in  December  1904,  when  among  other  resolutions  passed 
was  one  demanding  the  grant  of  self-government  to  the  colony. 
This  was  followed  in  July  1905  by  a  conference  at  Bloemfontein, 
vbeo  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  national  union.  This  organization, 
known  as  the  Oranjie  Unie,  was  formally  constituted  in  May 
rgod,  but  had  been  in  existence  ^or  some  months  previously. 
A  nmOar  organization,  called  Hd  Volk,  had  been  formed  by  the 
Traosvaal  Boers  in  January  1905.  Both  unions  had  constitutions 
aimost  identical  with  that  of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  and  their 
aims  were  samiiar — to  secure  the  triumph  of  Boer  ideals  in  state 
aitd  society.  Of  the  Oranjie  Unie  Mr  Abraham  Fischer  became 
cbaxrman,  other  prominent  members  being  Messrs  Hertzog, 
C.  de  Wet  and  Steyn.  Mr  Fischer,  the  leader  of  the  party,  was 
oee  ol  the  ablest  statesmen  on  the  Boer  side  in  the  pre-war 
period.  He  was  originally  an  attorney  in  Cape  Colony  and  had 
KMaed  the  Free  State  bar  in  1875.  He  became  vice-president 
of  tbe  volksraad  in  1893  and  a  member  of  the  executive  council 
<^  the  state  in  1896.  He  was  one  of  the  most  trusted  counselors 
of  Pre^dents  Steyn  and  Kruger,  and  the  ultimatum  sent  to  the 
British  on  the  eve  of  hostilities  was  recast  by  him.  While  the 
war  was  in  progress  he  went  to  Europe  to  seek  support  for 
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the  Boer  cause.    He  returned  to  South  Africa  early  in  1903 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Orange  Colony. 

A  counter-organization  was  formed  by  the  ex-burghers  who 
had  whole-heartedly  accepted  the  new  order  of  things.  They 
took  the  title  of  the  Constitutional  party,  and  Sir  John  Fraser 
was  chosen  as  chairman.  In  Bloemfontein  the  Constitutionalists 
had  a  strong  following;  elsewhere  their  supporters  were  numeri- 
cally weak.  It  was  noteworthy  that  the  programmes  of  the  two 
parties  were  very  similar,  the  real  difference  between  them  being 
the  attitude  with  which  they  regarded  the  British  connexion. 
While  the  ideal  of  the  Unie  was  an  Afrikander  state,  the  Con* 
stitutionalists  desired  the  perfect  equality  of  both  white  races. 

The  advent  of  a  Liberal  administration  under  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  in  Great  Britain  in  December  1905 
completely  altered  the  political  situation  in  the  late  j^^ 
Boer  states.  The  previous  (Conservative)  government  gfoaMmit 
had  in  March  1905  made  public  a  form  of  representative  t»*»rm' 
government,  intended  to  lead  up  to  self-government  ""^ 
for  the  Transvaal,  and  had  Intimated  that  a  similar  constitution 
would  be  subsequently  conferred  on  the  Orange  Colony.  The 
Campbell-Bannerman  administration  decided  to  do  without 
this  intermediary  step  in  both  colonies.  In  April  1906  a  com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  J.  West-Ridgeway,  was 
sent  to  South  Africa  to  inquire  into  and  report  up<m  various 
questions  regarding  the  basts  of  the  franchise,  single-member 
constituencies  and  kindred  matters.  There  was  in  the  Orange 
Colony  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  that  the  party  system  of 
government  should  be  avoided,  and  that  the  executive  should 
consist  of  three  members  elected  by  the  single  representative 
chamber  it  was  desired  to  obtain,  and  three  members  nominated 
by  the  governor — in  short,  what  was  desired  was  a  restoration 
as  far  as  possible  of  the  old  Free  State  constitution.  These  views 
were  laid  before  the  committee  on  their  visit  to  Bloemfontein 
in  June  1906.  When,  however,  the  outline  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion was  made  public  in  December  1906  it  was  found  that  the 
British  government  had  decided  on  a  party  government  plan 
which  would  have  the  inevitable  and  fully  foreseen  effect  of 
placing  the  country  in  the  power  of  the  Boer  majority.  It  was 
not  until  the  ist  of  July  1907  that  the  letters-patent  conferring 
self-government  on  the  colony  were  promulgated,  the  election 
for  the  legislative  assembly  taking  place  in  November  following. 
They  resulted  in  the  return  of  29  members  of  the  Oranjie  Unie, 
5  Constitutionalists  and  4  Independents.  The  Constitutionalists 
won  four  of  the  five  seats  allotted  to  Bloemfontein,  Sir  John 
Fraser  being  among  those  returned.  Following  the  elections 
the  governor,  Sir  Hamilton  Goold-Adams,  sent  for  Mr  Fischer, 
who  formed  a  ministry,  his  colleagues  being  ex-General  J.B.M. 
Hertzog,  attorney-general  and  director  of  education;  Dr  A.  E.  W. 
Ramsbottom,  treasurer;  Christian  de  Wet,  minister  of  agri- 
culture, and  Mr  C.  H.  Weasels,  minister  of  public  works,  &c. 
Mr  Fischer,  besides  the  premiership,  held  the  portfolio  of  colonial 
secretary.  The  new  ministry  took  office  on  the  27th  of  November. 
Of  the  members  of  the  first  legislative  council  five  were  supporters 
of  the  Oranjie  Unie  and  five  were  regarded  as  Constitutionalists, 
the  eleventh  member  holding  the  balance. 

The  responsible  government  entered  upon  its  task  in  favourable 
conditions.  Despite  the  many  obstacles  it  had  to  meet,  including 
drought,  commercial  depression  and  the  hostility  of  many  of 
the  ex-burghers,  the  crown  colony  administration  had  achieved 
remarkable  results.  During  each  of  its  seven  years  of  existence 
there  had  been  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  despite 
the  fact  that  taxation  had  not  materially  increased,  save  in 
respect  to  mining,  which  did  not  affect  the  general  population. 
Custom  duties  were  about  the  same  as  in  1898,  but  railway 
rates  were  materially  lower  and  many  new  lines  had  been  upcned. 
The  educational  system  had  been  placed  on  a  sound  basis. 
Departments  of  agriculture,  mining,  health  and  native  affairs 
had  been  organized,  and  the  civil  service  rendered  thoroughly, 
efficient.  A  substantial  cash  balance  was  left  in  the  treasury 
for  the  use  of  the  new  government.  Over  700  families  had  been 
settled  on  the  land  and  thus  an  additional  source  of  strength 
provided  for  the  state.    The  first  parliament  under  the  new 
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oonstittxtioa  met  on  the'xSth  of  December  1907,  when  it  was 
mnnounced  that  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Colony  had  each 
given  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  interoobnial  council 
with  the  intention  of  each  colony  to  gain  individual  control 
of  its.  railways  and  constabulary. 

After  a  two  days'  session  the  legislature  was  prorogued  until 
May  1908,  when  Uie  chief  measure  submitted  by  the  government 
was  an  education  bill  designed  to  foster  the  knowledge 
of  the  Dutch  language.  This  measure  became  Uw 
(see  above  §  Education).  Parliament  also  passed  a 
measure  granting  ex-President  Steyn  a  pension  of 
£1000  a  year  and  ex-President  Rdts  a  pension  of 
£500.  In  view  of  the  dissolution  of  the  intercolonial  cotmdl 
a  convention  was  signed  at  Pretoria  on  the  29th  of  May  which 
made  provision  for  the  division  of  the  common  property,  rights 
and  liabilities  of  the  Orange  Colony  and  the  Transvaal  in  respect 
to  the  railways  and  constabulary,  and  established  for  four 
3rears  a  joint  board  to  continue  the  administration  of  the  railway 
systems  of  the  two  colonics.  The  Orange  Cobny  assumed 
responsibility  for  £7,700,000 of  the  guaranteed  loan  of  £35,000,000 
of  1903  (see  Transvaal:  Finance).  The  cobny  took  part 
during  this  month  in  an  inter-state  conference  which  met  at 
Pretoria  and  Cape  Town,  and  determined  to  renew  the  existing 
customs  convention  and  to  make  no  alteration  in  railway  rates. 
These  decisions  were  the  result  of  an  agreement  to  bring  before 
the  parliaments  of  the  various  cdonies  a  resolution  advocating 
the  closer  union  of  the  South  African  states  and  the  appointment 
of  delegates  to  a  national  convention  to  frame  a  draft  constitution. 
In  this  convention  Mr  Steyn  took  a  leading  and  conciliatory 
part,  and  subsequently  the  Orange  River  legislature  agreed  to 
the  tnms  drawn  up  by  the  convention  for  the  unification  of  the 
four  self-governing  cobnies.  Under  the  imperial  act  by  which 
unificatbn  was  established  (May  31,  1910)  the  cobny  entered 
the  union  under  the  style  of  the  Free  State  Province.  (For  the 
union  movement  see  South  Atuca:  History.)  Mr  Fischer  and 
General  Hertzog  became  membera  of  the  first  union  ministry 
while  Dr  A.  E.  W.  Ramsbottom,  formeriy  colonial  treasurer, 
became  the  first  administrator  of  the  Free  State  as  a  province 
of  the  union. 

The  period  during  which  the  province  had  been  a  self-governing 
colony  had  been  one  of  steady  progress  in  most  directions, 
but  was  greatly  embittered  by  the  educatbnal  policy 
pursued  by  General  Hertzog.  From  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  the  education  act  in  the  middle  of  1908 
until  the  absorption  of  the  colony  into  the  union, 
Hertzog  so  administered  the  provisbns  of  the  act 
regarding  the  media  of  instruction  as  to  compel  every  Euro- 
pean child  to  receive  instruction  in  every  subject  partly  in  the 
medium  of  Dutch.  This  poUcy  of  compulsory  bilingualism  was 
persisted  in  despite  the  vehement  protests  of  the  English-speaking 
community,  and  of  the  desire  of  many  Dutch  burghers  that  the 
medium  of  instruction  for  their  children  should  be  English. 
Attempts  to  adjust  the  difficulty  were  made  and  a  conference 
on  the  subject  was  held  at  Bloemfontein  in  November  1909. 
It  was  fruitless,  and  in  March  1910  Mr  Hugh  Gunn  (director  of 
education  since  1904)  resigned.*  The  action  of  General  Hertzog 
had  the  support  of  his  colleagues  and  of  Mr  Steyn  and  kept 
alive  the  racial  spirit.  Failing  to  obtain  redress  the  English- 
speaking  section  of  the  community  proceeded  to  open  separate 
schools,  the  terms  of  the  act  of  union  leaving  the  manage- 
ment of  elementary  education  to  the  provincial  council. 

AUTHORITIBS.— A.  H.  Keane.  The  Boer  States:  Land  and  People 
(1900) :  The  Report  on  the  1904  census  (Btoemfontetn,  1906) ;  The 
Statistical  Year  Booh  (Bloemfontein)  and  other  official  publications; 
W.  S.  Johnson,  Orangia  (1906),  a  good  elementary  geography; 
Prfcis  of  InformatioH.  Orante  Free  State  and  Grtqualanid  West 
(War  Office,  1878);  D.  Aitton.  "  De  Oranje  Vrijstaat,"  Tijds.  K. 
rfed,  Aard.  GenoiHs.  Amsterdam^  vol.  xvii.  (1900):  H.  Kloesscl,  Die 
Sudafrihaniuhen  Republihen  (Leipzig,  1888).  For  a  sood  early 
account  of  the  country  see  Sir  W.  Cornwallis  Harris.  Narrative  of 
OH  Expedition  into  Southern  Africa  during  1836-37  (Bombay. 
1838).   For  history  ste.  in  addition  to  the  British.  Cape  and  Orange 

*  See  Mr  Gunn's  pamphlet.  The  Languagit  Question  in  the  Orangjs 
Colony,  tgoi-ifiio. 
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Free  State  pariiamentary  papers,  H.  Deh^rain,  VExpansion  dos 
Boers  an  xuf  siide  (Paris,  1905):  G.  McCall  Theal,  History  of 
South  Africa  since  I7f^  [up  to  1872],  vols.  iL,  til  and  iv.  (i90tt  edj. 
and  A.  Wibnot's  Ltfe  and  Times  of  Sir  R.  Southey  (1904).  G.  B. 
Beak's  The  Aftermath  of  War  (1906)  u  an  account  of  the  repatriation 
work  in  the  Orange  River  Colony.  A.  C  Murray  and  R.  Cannon, 
Map  €f  the  Oranpt  River  Colony  (6  sheets:  4  m.  to  I  in.,  I^).  The 
place  of  publication,  unless  otherwise  stated,  is  London.  Consult  also 
the  bibliographies  under  Geiqualand,  Transvaal  and  Soutb 
Africa.  (A.  P.  H.;  F.  R.  C.) 

ORANOBMBN,  members  of  the  Orange  Society,  an  association 
of  Irish  Protestants,  originating  and  chiefly  flourishing  in 
Ulster,  but  with  ramifications  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  the  British  cobnies.  Orangemen  derive  their 
name  from  King  William  III.  (Prince  of  Orange).  They  are 
enrolled  in  lodges  in  the  ordinary  form  of  a  secret  society.  Their 
toasts,  about  which  there  is  no  concealment,  indicate  the 
spirit  of  the  Orangemen.  The  commonest  form  is  **  the  gbrious, 
pious  and  immortal  memory  of  the  great  and  good  King  William, 
who  saved  us  from  popery,  slavery,  knavery,  brass  money 
and  wooden  shoes,"  with  grotesque  or  truculent  additions 
according  to  theorator's  taste.  The  brass  money  refers  to  James 
II.'s  finance,  and  the  wooden  shoes  to  his  French  allies.  The 
final  words  are  often  "  a  fig  for  the  bishc^  of  Cork,"  in  allusion 
to  Dr  Peter  Browne,  who,  in  1715,  wrote  cogently  against 
the  practice  of  toasting  the  dead.  Orangemen  are  fond  of 
beating  drums  and  flaunting  flags  with  the  legend  "  no  surrender," 
in  allusion  to  Londonderry.  Orangeism  is  essentially  political. 
Its  original  objea  was  the  maintenance  of  Protestant  ascendancy, 
and  that  wpmt  still  survives.  The  first  regular  lodges  were 
founded  in  1795,  but  the  system  existed  earlier.  The  Brunswick 
dubs,  founded  to  oi^pose  Catholic  emancipatbn,  were  sprigs 
from  the  original  Orange  tree.  The  orange  flowers  of  the  Lilium 
bnllnferum  are  worn  in  Ulster  on  the  ist  and  12th  July,  the 
anniversaries  of  the  Boyne  and  Aughrim.  Another  great  day 
is  the  5th  of  November,  when  William  HI.  landed  in  Torbay. 

ORAKQ-UTAK  ("  man  of  the  woods  "),  the  Malay  name  of 
the  giant  red  man-like  ape  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  known  to 
the  Dyaks  as  the  miaSf  and  to  most  naturalists  as  Simia  satyms. 
The  red,  or  brownish-red,  colour  of  the  long  and  coarse  hair 
at  once  distinguishes  the  orang-utan  from  the  African  apes; 
a  further  point  of  distinctbn  being  the  excessive  length  of  the 
arms,  which  are  of  such  proportions  that  the  animal  when  in 
the  upright  posture  (which  it  seldom  volunurily  assumes)  can 
rest  on  its  bent  knuckles.  Very  characteristic  of  the  old  males, 
which  may  stand  as  much  as  s|  ft.  in  height,  is  the  lateral 
expansion  of  the  cheeks,  owing  to  a  kind  of  warty  growth,  thus 
producing  an  extraordinarily  broad  and  flattened  type  of  face. 
Such  an  expansion  is  however  by  no  means  characteristic 
of  all  the  males  of  the  species,  and  is  apparently  a  feature  of 
racial  value.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  males  is  the  presence 
of  a  huge  throat-sac  or  pouch  on  the  front  of  the  throat  and 
chest,  which  may  extend  even  to  the  arm-pits;  although 
present  in  females,  it  does  not  reach  neariy  the  same  dimensions 
in  that  sex.  More  than  half-a-dozen  separate  races  of  orang- 
utan are  recognized  in  Borneo,  where,  however,  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  restricted  to  separate  localities.  In  Sumatra  the 
Deli  and  Langkat  district  is  inhabited  by  5.  satyrus  delicnsis 
and  Abong  by  5.  s.  abongensis. 

In  Borneo  the  red  ape  inhabits  the  swampy  forest-tract  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  In  confinement  these  apes  (of 
which  adult  specimens  have  been  exhibited  in  Calcutta)  appear 
very  slow  and  deliberate  in  their  movements;  but  in  their 
native  forests  they  swing  themselves  from  bough  to  bough  and 
from  tree  to  tree  as  fast  as  a  man  can  walk  on  the  ground  beneath. 
They  construct  platforms  of  boughs  in  the  trees,  which  are  used 
as  sleeping-places,  and  apparently  occupied  for  several  nights 
in  succession.  Jack-fruit  or  durian,  the  tough  spiny  hide  of 
which  is  torn  open  with  their  strong  fingers,  forms  the  chief 
food  of  orang-utans,  which  also  consume  the  luscious  mangustin 
and  other  fruits.     (See  Primates.) 

ORANIENBAUM,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  St  Petersburg,  lying  zoo  ft.  above  the  sea  on  the  south 
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ooHt  tf  the  Golf  of  FinUiid,  opposite  Kronstadt.    Pop.  (1897) 

jjjj.  It  is  well  known  for  its  imperial  paUtt  and  as  a  summer 

Rsut  for  the  inhabitants  of  St  Petersburg,  from  which  it  is 

15  m.  W.  by  rail.    In  17x4  Menshikov,  to  whom  the  site  was 

pRseoted  by  Peter  the  Great,  erected  for  himself  the  country-seat 

of  Oraoienbaum;  but  confiscated,  like  the  rest  of  his  estates, 

in  1737,  it  became  an  imperial  residence.    In  1743  the  empress 

Eliabeth  assigned  the  place  to  Peter  III.,  who  built  there  a 

cistle,  Peterstadt  (now  destroyed),  for  his  Holstein  soldiers. 

ORikOIS,  an  aboriginal  people  of  BengaL  They  call  themselves 
Kurukh,  and  are  sometimes  also  known  as  Dhangars.  Their 
home  is  in  Ranch!  district  and  there  are  communities  in  the 
Chota  Nagpur  states  and  Palamau,  while  elsewhere  they  have 
scattered  settlenaents,  «.g.  in  Jalpaiguri  and  the  Darjeeling  Tcrai, 
whither  they  have  gone  to  work  in  the  tea-gardens.  They  number 
upwards  of  three  quarters  of  a  million.  According  to  their 
liaditMtts  the  tribe  migrated  from  the  west  coast  of  India.  The 
OnoDS  are  a  small  race  (average  5  ft.  a  in.);  the  usual  colour 
is  dark  brown,  but  some  are  as  light  as  Hindus.  They  are 
heavy-jawed,  with  large  mouths,  thick  lips  and  projecting  teeth. 
Ihey  revoence  the  sun,  and  acknowledge  a  supreme  god, 
Dtuurmi  or  Dharmest,  the  holy  one,  who  is  perfectly  pure,  but 
whose  beneficent  designs  are  thwarted  by  evil  spirits.  They 
bum  their  dead,  and  the  urn  with  the  ashes  is  su^)ended  Outside 
the  deceased's  hut  to  await  the  period  of  the  year  especially  set 
apart  for  burials.  The  language  is  harsh  and  guttural,  having 
Docfa  ccMinexion  with  Tamil.  In  1901  the  total  number  of 
speakers  of  Kurukh  or  Oraon  in  all  India  was  nearly  600,000. 

See  E.  T.  Dalton.  DescriUioe  EtJmology  of  Bental  (CalcutU,  187a). 
and  his  aztide  "  The  Kols  of  Chota-Nagpore/'  in  SuptUmeni  to 
/nm.  tf  Asiatie  Soc  of  Bengal,  voL  xxxv.  (1887).  part  li.  p.  154; 
Baucb,  "  Notes  on  the  Oraon  Language  "  in  Joum.  Roy.  A  static 
SecofBemtal  lor  1866;  F.  B.  Bradley  Birt.  Tht  Story  of  am  Indian 
Vfiamd  (1905). 

OHAlDHIOi  the  name  given  to  a  form  of  religious  music  with 
chorus,  solo  voices  and  instruments,  independent  or  at  least 
iqiarable  from  the  liturgy,  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  cantata 
(?•>.).  Its  early  history  is  involved  in  that  of  opera  (see  Aua  and 
Oraia),  thou^  there  b  a  more  definite  interest  in  its  antecedents. 
The  term  is  supposed,  with  good  reason,  to  be  derived  from  the 
fact  that  St  Filippo  Neri's  Oratory  was  the  place  for  which 
Aninmoda's  setting  of  the  Laudi  Sfiriluali  were  written;  and 
the  custom  of  inteispersing  these  hymns  among  liturgical  or 
other  forms  of  the  recitation  of  a  Biblical  story  is  certainly  one 
of  several  souroes  to  which  the  idea  of  modem  oratorio  may  be 
traced.  Further  claim  to  the  '*  invention  "  of  the  oratorio  cannot 
be  pvcn  to  Animucda.  A  more  ancient  source  is  the  use  of 
mddental  music  in  mirade-plays  and  in  such  medieval  dramatic 
pnxesaiotts  as  the  13th-century  Prose  de  VAne^  which  on  the 
ist  of  January  cdebrated  at  Beauvais  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 
But  the  most  andent  origin  of  all  has  hardly  been  duly  brought 
into  line,  although  it  is  the  only  form  that  led  to  classically 
anistic  results  before  the  time  of  Bach.  This  is  the  Roman 
Caihoiic  rite  of  redting,  during  Holy  Week,  the  story  of  the 
Passioo  according  to  the  Four  CSospels,  m  such  a  manner  that  the 
words  of  the  Evangelist  are  sung  in  Gregorian  tones  by  a  tenor, 
aO  directly  quoted  utterances  are  sung  by  voices  appropriate 
to  the  speakers,  and  the  response  turbae  or  utterances  of  the 
whole  body  of  disciples-  (e.f .  "  Lord,  is  it  I  ?")  and  of  crowds, 
axe  song  by  a  chorus.  The  only  portion  of  this  scheme  that 
ooBoemed  composers  was  the  responsa  inrbae,  to  which  it  was 
optional  to  add  polyphonic  settings  of  the  Seven  Last  Words  or 
other  special  utterances  of  the  Saviour.  The  narrative  and  the 
parts  of  sini^  speakers  wen  sung  in  the  Gregorian  tones 
appointed  in  the  liturgy.  Thus  the  settings  of  the  Passion  by 
Victoria  and  Soriano  represent,  in  a  very  simple  form,  a  perfect 
aoltttion  of  the  art-problem  of  oratorio,  as  that  problem  presented 
itself  to  an  age  in  which  "  dramatic  music,"  or  even  "  epic  music," 
would  have  been  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  has  been  aptly 
said  that  the  object  of  the  composer  in  setting  such  words  as 
**  Cricify  Him  "  was  not  to  express  the  feelings  of  an  infuriated 
crowd,  but  rather  to  express  the  contrition  of  devout  Christians 
tdfing  the  story;  though  this. view  must  be  admitted  to  be, 


like  the  i6th*century  music  itself,  deddedly  more  modem  than 
the  quaintly  dramatic  traditional  methods  of  performance.  As 
an  art-form  this  eariy  Passion-music  owes  its  perfection  primarily 
to  the  church.  The  liturgy  gives  body  to  all  the  art-forms  of 
x6th-€entury  church  music,  and  it  is  for  the  composer  to  spirit- 
ualise or  debase  them  by  his  style. 

With  the  monodic  revolution  at  the  beginmng  of  the  X7th 
century  the  history  of  oratorio  as  an  art-form  controlled  by 
composers  has  iu  real  begixming.  There  is  nothing  but  its 
religious  subject  to  distinguish  the  first  oratorio  from  the  first 
opera;  and  so  Emilio  del  C^valiere's  Rappresentazumt  di 
aruma  e  di  corpo  (x6oo)  is  in  no  respect  outside  the  line  of 
early  attempts  at  dramatic  music.  In  the  course  of  the  X7th 
century  the  differentiation  between  opera  and  oratorio  increased, 
but  not  systematically.  The  gradual  revival  of  choral  art  found 
its  best  opportunity  in  the  treatment  of  sacred  subjects;  not 
only  because  it  was  with  such  subjects  that  the  greatest  x6th- 
century  choral  art  was  associated,  but  also  because  these  subjects 
tended  to  discourage  such  vestiges  of  dramatic  realism  as  had 
not  been  already  suppressed  by  the  aria  form.  This  form  arose 
as  a  concession  to  dire  musical  necessity  and  to  the  growing 
vanity  of  singers,  and  it  speedily  beoime  almost  the  only 
possibility  of  keepixig  music  alive,  or  at  least  embalmed,  until  the 
advent  of  Bach  and  HandeL  The  efforts  of  Carissimi  (d.  X674) 
in  oratorio  clearly  show  the  limited  rise  from  the  musical 
standards  of  opera  that  was  then  possible  where  music  was 
emandpated  from  the  stage.  Yet  in  his  art  the  corruption  of 
church  music  by  secular  ideas  b  far  more  evident  than  any 
tendency  to  elevate  Biblical  music-drama  to  the  dignity  of  church 
music  Normal  Italian  oratorio  renuuns  indbtingubhablefrom 
serious  Italian  opera  until  as  late  as  the  boyhood  of  Mozart. 
Handel's  La  Resurresii4metLnd  II  Trumfo  dd  rem^  contain  many 
pieces  almost  simultaneously  used  in  hb  operas,  and  they  show 
not  the  slightest  tendency  to  indulge  in  choral  writing.  Nor  did 
//  Trionfo  del  Tempo  become  radically  different  from  the  musical 
masques  of  Acts  and  Caialea  and  SemeUt  when  Handd  at  the 
dose  of  hb  life  dictated  an  adaptation  of  it  to  an  Englbh  transla- 
tion with  several  choral  and  other  numben  interpolated  from 
other  works.  Yet  between  these  two  versions  of  the  same  work 
lies  more  than  half  the  hbtory  <^  dawral  oratorio.  The  rest  lies 
in  that  spedaliaed  German  art  of  which  the  text  centres  round 
the  Passion  and  the  music  culmiiuites  in  Bach;  after  which  there 
b  no  very  dignified  coxmected  hbtory  of  the  form,  until  the  two 
streaxns,  sadly  silted  up,  and  never  afterwards  quite  pure,  united 
in  Mendelssohn. 

One  feature  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  was  that  Luther 
was  very  musical.  Thb  had  the  curious  result  that,  though  the 
(Semun  Reformation  was  far  from  conservative  in  its  attitude 
towards  andent  liturgy,  it  retained  almost  everything  which 
makes  for  musical  coherence  in  a  church  service;  while  the 
English  church,  with  all  its  insbtence  on  hbtoric  continuity, 
so  rearranged  the  liturgy  that  no  possible  music  for  an  Englbh 
church  service  can  ever  form  a  coherent  whole.  We  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  German  Passion-music  as  typically  Pro- 
testant; yet  the  four  Possums  and  the  Historia  der  Auferstekung 
Ckrisii  of  H.  SchQtx  (who  was  bom  in  1585,  exactly  a  century 
before  Bach)  are  as  truly  the  descendants  of  Victoria's  Passions 
as  they  are  the  ancestors  of  Bach's.  The  difference  between 
them  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Passions  b,  of  course,  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  Reformation:  the  language  b  German 
(so  that  it  may  be  "  understanded  of  the  people  "),  and  the 
narrative  and  dialogue  b  set  to  free  composition  ixistead  of  to 
forms  of  Gregorian  chant,  though  it  b  written  in  a  sort  of 
Gregorian  notation.  SchQtx's  preface  to  the  Historia  der 
Auferstekung  Ckristi  shows  that  he  writes  hb  redtative  for  solo 
voices,  though  he  calb  it  Chor  des  Evangelisten  and  Ckor  der 
Personen  CMoquenten.  The  Marcus  Passion  is,  on  internal 
evidence,  of  doubtful  authentidty,  being  later  in  style  and 
quite  stereotyped  in  its  recitative.  But  in  the  other  Passions, 
and  most  of  all  in  the  Auferstekung,ihe  redtative  b  wonderfully 
expressive.  It  was  probably  accompanied  by  the  organ,  though 
the  Passions  contain  no  hint  of  accompaniment  at  alL    In  the 
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AuJersUkung  the  Evangelist  Is  accompanied  by  four  viole  dm 
gamba  in  preference  to  the  organ.  In  any  case,  SchQtx  tells 
us,  the  players  are  to  '*  execute  appropriate  runs  or  passages  " 
during  the  sustained  chords.  Apart  from  their  remarkable 
dramatic  force,  SchQtz's  oratorios  show  another  approximation 
to  the  Passion  oratorio  of  Bach's  time  in  ending  with  a  non- 
scriptural  hymn-chorus,  more  or  less  deariy  based  on  a  chorale- 
tune.  But  in  the  course  of  the  work  the  Scriptural  narrative 
is  as  uninterrupted  as  it  is  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Passions. 
And  there  is  one  respect  in  which  the  Aufcrstekung,  although 
perhaps  the  richest  and  most  advanced  of  all  SchUtz's  works, 
is  less  realistic  than  either  the  Roman  Passions  or  those  of  later 
times;  namely,  that  single  persons,  other  than  the  Evangelist, 
are  frequently  represented  by  more  than  one  voice.  In  the  case 
of  the  part  of  the  Saviour,  this  might,  to  modem  minds,  seem 
natural  as  showing  a  reverent  avoidance  of  impersonation;  and 
it  was  not  without  an  occasional  analogy  in  Roman  Catholic 
Passion-music  (in  the  polyphonic  settings  of  special  words). 
But  Schatz's  Passions  show  no  such  Convention;  this  feature 
is  peculiar  to  the  Aufersiekung;  and,  while  the  three  holy  women 
and  the  two  angels  in  the  scene  at  the  tomb  are  represented 
realistically  by  three  and  two  imitative  voices,  it  is  curious  to 
fee  Mary  Magdalene  elsewhere  always  represented  by  two 
sopranos,  even  though  Schtttz  remarks  in  his  preface  that  "  one 
of  the  two  voices  may  be  sung  and  the  other  done  insirumentalUer, 
or,  si  placet,  simply  left  out." 

Shortly  before  Bach,  Passion  oratorios,  not  always  so  entitled, 
were  represented  by  several  remarkable  and  mature  works  of  art, 
most  noubly  by  R.  Keiser  (1673-1739).  Chorale-tunes,  mostly 
in  plain  harmony,  were  freely  interspersed  in  order  that  the 
congregation  mi^t  take  part  in  what  was,  after  all,  a  musical 
church  service  for  Holy  Week.  The  feelings  of  devout  contem- 
plative Christians  on  each  incident  of  the  story  were  expressed 
in  accompanied  recitatives  (arioso)  leading  to  arias;  and  the 
Scriptural  narrative  was  sung  to  dramatic  recitative  and  ejacu- 
latory  chorus  on  the  ancient  Roman  plan,  exactly  followed, 
even  in  the  detail  that  the  Evangelist  was  a  tenor. 

The  difference  between  Bach's  Passions  and  those  of  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  k  simply  the  difference  between 
his  music  and  theirs.  Where  his  chorus  represents  the  whole 
body  of  Christendom  it  has  as  peculiar  an  epic  power  as  it  is 
dramatic  where  it  represents  with  brevity  and  rapid  climax 
the  respoHsa  tvrbae  of  the  Scriptural  narrative.  Take,  for 
example,  the  double  chorus  at  the  beginning  of  the  Passion 
according  to  St  Matthew,  where  one  chorus  calls  to  the  other  to 
"  come  and  behold  "  what  has  come  to  pass,  and  the  other 
chorus  asks  "whom?"  "what?"  "whither?"  to  each  exhor- 
tation, until  at  last  the  two  choruses  join,  while  above  all 
is  heard,  phrase  by  phrase,  the  hymn  "  0  Lamm  Gottes 
unschuldig."  Still  more  powerful,  indeed  unapproached  even 
in  external  effect  by  anythmg  else  in  classiral  or  modem  oratorio, 
is  the  duet  with  chonis  that  follows  the  narrative  of  the  betrayal. 
Its  tremendous  final  outbreak  in  the  brief  indignant  appeal  to 
heaven  for  the  vengeance  of  damnation  on  the  traitor  is  met  by 
the  calm  conclusion  of  the  Evangelist's  interrupted  narrative 
and  the  overpowering  tenderness  of  the  great  figured  chorale 
("  0  Mensch  bewein'  dein'  Sttnde  gross  "),  which  ends  the  first 
part  with  a  call  to  repentance.  Such  contrasts  might  seem  to 
be  but  the  natural  use  of  fine  opportunities  fumi^ed  by  the 
librettist;  but  the  composer  appears  to  owe  less  to  the  librettist 
when  we  find  that  this  chorale  originally  belonged  to  the  Passion 
according  to  St  John,  where  it  was  to  follow  Peter's  denial  of 
Christ.  To  modem  ears  the  most  striking  device  in  the  Matthew 
Passion  is  that  by  which  the  part  of  Christ  is  separated  from 
all  the  rest  by  being  accompanied  with  the  string  band,  generally 
at  a  high  pitch,  though  deepening  at  the  most  solemn  moments 
with  an  effect  of  sublime  euphony  and  tendemess.  And  a 
peculiarly  profound  and  startling  thought,  which  has  not  always 
met  with  the  attention  it  deserves,  is  the  omission  of  this  musiod 
halo  at  the  words  "  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabacthani."  These  points 
are  aesthetically  parallel  with  Wagnerian  Leit-motif,  though 
entirely  different  in  method.    (See  Opesa.) 


In  his  amazing  power  of  declamation  Bach  was  not  altogether 
unanticipated  by  Keiser,  but  no  one  before  or  since  approached 
him  in  sustained  elevation  and  vanety  of  oratorio  style.  Analogies 
to  the  forms  of  Passion  music  may  be  found  in  many  of  Bach's 
church-cantatas;  a  very  favourite  form  being  the  Dialogus; 
as,  for  instance,  a  dispute  between  a  fearing  and  a  trusting 
soul,  with,  perhaps,  the  voice  of  the  Saviour  heard  from  a  distance; 
or  a  dialogue  between  Christ  and  the  Church,  on  the  lines  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  Christmas  Oratorio,  a  set  of  six 
closely  connected  church-cantatas  for  performance  on  separate 
days,  is  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  Passions,  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  non-dramatic  choruses  expressive  of  the 
triumphant  gratitude  of  Christendom.  Many  of  the  single  church- 
cantatas  are  called  oratorios.  If  it  were  not  that  Bach's  idea 
of  oratorio  seems  to  be  definitely  connected  with  that  of  dialogue,* 
there  is  really  no  reason  in  musical  terminology  why  the  B  minor 
Mass  should  Aot  be  so  called,  for  it  can  never  have  been  liturgical 
either  in  a  Roman  Catholic  or  in  a  Protestant  church.  But 
in  all  respects  it  stands  alone ;  and  we  must  now  return  to  Handel's 
far  more  heterogeneous  work,  which  forms  the  staple  of  almost 
everything  else  that  has  been  understood  by  oratorio  until  the 
most  recent  times. 

Handel  discovered  and  matured  every  po«sib0ity  of  oratorio 
as  an  art-form,  except  such  as  may  now  be  brought  to  light  by 
those  composers  with  whom  the  influence  of  Wagner  is  not  too 
overwhelming  for  them  to  consider  how  far  his  principles  are 
applicable  to  an  art  unconnected  with  the  stage.   Handel  shows 
us  that  a  definite  oratorio  style  may  exist  in  many  different 
degrees.    He  was  evidently  impressed  by  the  German  forms 
of  Passion-music  as  combining  the  utmost  dramatic  interest 
with  the  most  intense  contemplative  devotion;  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  it  was  after  he  came  to  England,  and  before  his  first 
English  oratorio,  that  he  set  to  music  the  famous  poetic  version 
of  the  Passion  by  Brockes,  a  version  which  had  been  adopted  by 
all  the  German  composers  of  the  time,  and  which,  with  very 
necessary  and  interesting  improvements  of  taste,  was  largely 
drawn  upon  by  Bach  for  the  text  of  his  Johcmnes-Pasnon. 
Handel's  Brocha- Passion  does  not  vpptu  ever  to  have  been 
performed,  though  Bach  found  access  to  it  and  made  a  careful 
copy;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  nootive,  except  interest  in  the 
form,  Handel  had  for  composing  it.   At  all  events  it  furnishes  an 
important  connecting-link  between  Badi's  solution  of  the  problem 
of  oratorio  and  the  various  other  solutions  which  Handd  after- 
wards produced  so  successfully.    He  soon  discovered  how  many 
kinds  of  oratorio  were  possible.     The  freedom  from  sta^ 
restrictions  admitted  of  subjects  ranging  from  semi-dramatic 
histories,  like  those  of  Sand,  Esther  and  Bdshaaar,  to  cosmic 
schemes  based  exclusively  on  the  words  of  the  Bible,  such  as 
Israd  in  Egypt  and  the  Masiah.   Between  these  types  there  is 
every  gradation  of  organization;  and  it  may  be  added,  every 
gradation  between  sacred  and  secular  subjects  and  treatment. 
The  very  name  of  Handel's  first  English  oratorio,  Esther,  with 
the  facts  of  its  production  as  a  masque  and  the  origin  of  its 
libretto  in  Radne,  show  the  transition  from  the  stage  to  the 
church;  and  a  really  scandalous  example  of  the  converse  transi- 
tion may  be  found  by  any  one  rash  enough  to  look  for  the  source 
of  some  of  Haman's  music  in  the  Broches- Passion.    Roughly 
speaking  we  may  reduce  the  types  of  Handelian  oratorio  to  a 
convenient  three;  not  divisible  among  works  as  wholes,  but 
always  evident  here  and  there.    Firstly,  there  is  the  semi> 
operatic  method,  in  which  the  arias  are  Uie  utterances  of  char> 
acters  in  the  story,  while  the  conception  of  the  chorus  rarely 
diverges  from  that  of  multitudes  of  actors  («.|.  Athalia,  Bef- 
shaaar,Sanl,  &c.).  The  second  method  is  a  more  or  less  recognia- 
able  application  of  the  forms  of  the  Passion-music  to  other 
subjects,  without,  however,  the  conception  of  a  special  r61e  off 
narrator,  but  (as,  for  instance,  in  "  Envy,  eldest  bom  of  Hell  " 
in  Saul)  with  the  definite  conception  of  the  chomses  as  descriptive 
of  the  feelings  of  specutors  rather  than  of  aaors.    Hand^*s 

>  It  u  pOMible  that  a  false  etymolpgy  may  bjr  Bach's  time  hawe 
given  this  colour  to  the  woid  oratorio.  SchOtz  inscribes  a  monodic 
sacred  piece  "  in  stilo  Oratorio,"  meaning  "  in  the  style  of  recitarivc** 
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ndiaa  donaaded  an  inconvauent  nttmber  of  arias,  most  of 

vticb  i»  diunaly  accounted  f(»  by  a  conventional  assignment 

ta  draaatk  i6Ies  with  a  futile  attempt  at  love-interest;  which 

bbUs  many  oC  the  best  solos  in  Saul  and  Joshua  rather  absurd. 

Tbe  tfainl  Hanrirlian  method  b  that  which  has  since  become 

embodied  in  the  modem  type  of  sacred  or  secular  cantata;  a 

soics  ci  choruses  and  numbers  on  a  subject  altogether  beyond 

the  scope  of  dramatic  luurrative  (as,  for  instance,  the  greater  part 

dSthmat),  and,  in  the  case  of  theMessiak  and  Jsridim  Egy^, 

treated  toiittty  in  the  words  of  Scripture. 

After  Bach  and  Handel  the  history  of  oratorio  becomes  dis- 
jointed.  The  rise  of  the  sonata  style,  which  brought  life  to  the 
opera,  was  almost  wholly  bad  for  the  oratorio;  since  not  only 
^  it  caoie  a  soious  decline  in  choral  art  by  distracting  attention 
tnm  that  organization  of  texture  which  is  essential  even  to  mere 
cuphnqr  in  choral  writing  (see  CotJNTEBPOiNT  and  Contka- 
ruKTAL  Foms),  but  its  dramatic  power  became  more  and  more 
distnibtng  to  the  essentially  epic  treatment  demanded  by  the 
conditions  of  oratorio.    Bach  and  Handel  (especially  Handel) 
wot  as  dramitic  in  characterization  as  the  greatest  epic  poets, 
and  were  just  as  far  removed  from  the  theatre.    Any  doubt  on 
thb  point  is  removed  by  the  history  of  Handelian  opera  and  the 
leforms  of  Clock.    But  the  power  of  later  composera  to  rise 
above  the  growing  swarms  fk  x8th-century  and  xgth-century 
otatorio-mongers  depended  largely  on  the  balance  between  their 
theatrical  and  contemplative  sensibilities.    Academicism  natur- 
ally mistnisted  the  theatre,  but,  in  the  absence  of  any  oon- 
templative  depth  beyond  that  of  a  tactful  asceticism,  it  has 
tlien  aad  ever  since  made  spasmodic  concessions  to  theatrical 
effect,  with  the  intention  of  avoiding  pedantry,  and  with  the  effect 
of  eacooraging  vulgarity.    Philipp  Emanuel  Bach's  oratorios, 
thou^  not  permanently  convincing  works  of  art,  achieved  a' 
irmarlsMy  true  balance  of  style  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  conflict; 
indeed,  with  judicious  reduction  to  the  size  of  a  large  cantata, 
Die  Isradaten  in  der  WUsU  (1769)  would  perhaps  bear  revival 
alffiost  better  than  Haydn's  Tobias  (1774)1  in  spite  of  the  supe- 
niv  musical  value  of  that  ambitious  forerunner  of  The  Creation 
aad  The  Smsohs.   These  two  great  products  of  Haydn's  old  age 
owe  their  vitality  not  only  to  Haydn's  combination  of  contra- 
postal  and  choral  mastery  with  his  unsurpassable  freedom  of 
nwveoient  tn  the  sonata  style,  but  also  to  his  priceless  redis- 
covery of  the  fact  (wdl  known  to  Bach,  the  composer  of  "  Mein 
^abiies  Herse,"  but  since  forgotten)  that,  in  Haydn's  own 
■ords, "  God  will  not  be  angry  with  me  for  worshipping  him  in  a 
dimfnl  manner."   This  is  the  very  spirit  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi, 
aad  it  brings  the  naively  realistic  birds  and  beasts  of  The 
Cnatimt  into  line  with  even  the  Bacchanalian  parts  of  the  mainly 
Kcuiar  Seasons^  and  so  removes  Haydn  from  the  dangers  of  a 
defimtdy.  bad  taste,  which  began  to  beset  Roman  Catholic 
ontorio  OQ  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  no  taste  at  all,  which 
Qgolfed  Protestant  oratorio  on  the  other. 

Fiom  the  moment  when  music  became  independent  of  the 
cfaarch,  Roman  Catholic  religious  music,  liturgical  or  other,  lost 
its  higb  artistic  position.  Some  of  the  technical  hindrances  to 
greatness  in  Uturgkal  music  after  the  Golden  Age  are  mentioned 
a  the  aztide  Mass;  but  the  sutus  of  Roman  Catholic  non- 
Jttofgical  rdigioas  music  was  from  the  outset  lowered  by  the  use 
flf  the  vulgar  txmgue,  since  that  implied  a  condescension  to  the 
bity,  and  composen  could  not  but  be  affected  by  the  assumption 
tliat  oratorio  belonged  to  a  lower  sphere  than  Latin  church 
c»^c  With  this  element  of  condescension  came  a  reluctance 
to  (otter  the  fault  of  intellectual  pride  by  criticizing  pious  verse 
oa  grounds  of  taste.  Even  in  Protestant  England  this  reluctance 
sU&  causes  educated  people  to  strain  tolerance  of  bad  hymns 
to  an  extent  which  apostles  of  culture  denounce  as  positively 
uaanral'  but  the  initial  impossibility  of  basing  a  non-Latin 
Koman  Catholic  oratorio  directly  on  the  Bible  would  already 
have  been  detrimental  to  good  taste  in  religious  musical  texts 
even  if  criticism  were  not  disarmed.  It  roust  be  confessed  that 
Ph>cestast  taste  (as  shown  in  the  texts  of  many  of  Bach's 
cantatas)  was  often  unsurpassably  bad;  but  in  its  most  morbid 
phases  its  badness  was  mainly  barbarian,  and  could  either  be 


ignored  by  compoaen  and  listeners,  or  easQy  improved  away,  as 
Bach  showed  in  his  alterations  of  Brockes's  vile  verses  in  the 
Passion  according  to  St  John.  But  the  bad  taste  of  the  text  of 
Beethoven's  Christus  am  Oelberge  (The  Mount  of  Olives^  c.  x8oo) 
is  ineradicaUe,  for  it  represents  -the  standpoint  of  writers  who 
nuiy  be  veiy  devout  and  innocent,  but  whose  purest  souree  of 
sacxed  art  has  been  the  pictures  of  Guido  Reni.  It  was  one  thing 
for  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  admire  the  wrong  period  of  Italian 
art:  he  had  his  own  access  to  great  ideas;  but  for  Beethoven's 
librettist,  who  had  no  such  access,  it  was  veiy  different.  The  real 
sacred  subject  has  no  chance  of  penetrating  through  a  tradition 
which  is  neither  naive  nor  ecclesiastical,  but  is  simply  that  of  a 
long-tolerated  comfortable  vulgarity.  An  operatic  tenor  repre- 
sents the  Saviour;  an  operatic  soprano  represents  the  ministering 
angel;  and  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  the  two  sing  an  operatic 
duet.  The  music  is  brilliant  and  well  worthy  of  Beethoven's 
early  powers,  but  he  afterwards  greatly  regretted  it;  and  indeed 
its  circumstances  are  intolerable,  and  the  English  attempt  at 
a  new  libretto  {Engedif  or  Daoid  in  the  WUddmess)  only  sub- 
stituted ineptitude  for  irreverence. 

Schubert's  wonderful  fragment  Latarus  (1820)  suffers  less 
from  the  sickliness  of  its  text;  for  the  music  seizes  on  a  certain 
genuine  qtudity  aimed  at  by  all  typical  Roman  Catholic  religious 
verse-writers,  and  embodies  it  in  a  kind  of  romantic  mysticism 
unexampled  in  Protestant  oratorio.  Modem  literature  shows 
this  peculiar  strain  in  Cardinal  Newman's  Dream  of  CerotUius, 
just  as  Sir  Edward  Elgar's  setting  of  that  poem  to  music  of 
Wagnerian  continuity  and  texture  presents  the  only  paralld 
discoverable  later  or  earlier  to  the  slightly  oppressive  aroma  of 
Schubert's  unique  experiment.*  Lauarus  also  surprises  us  by 
a  rather  invertebrate  continuity  of  flow,  antidpating  eariy 
Wagnerian  open;  indeed,  in  almost  evexy  respect  it  is  two 
generations  ahead  of  its  time;  and,  if  only  Schubert  had  finished 
it  and  allowed  it  to  see  publicity,  the  history  of  xgth-century 
oratorio  might  have  become  a  more  interesting  subject  than  it  is. 

The  ascendancy  of  Mendelssohn,  as  things  happened,  is  really 
its  main  redeeming  feature.  Mendelssohn  implied  an  unpre- 
cedented care  and  a  wide  general  culture  to  the  structure  and 
criticism  of  his  libretto  (see  his  correspondence  with  Schubring, 
his  principal  helper  with  the  texts  of  St  Paul  and  Elijah),  and 
was  able  to  bear  witness  of  his  new-found  gospel  according  to 
Bach  by  introducing  chorales  into  St  Paul  as  well  as  by  dis- 
interring and  performing  Bach's  works.  But  he  had  not  the 
strength  to  rescue  oratorio  from  the  slough  into  which  it  had 
now  fallen,  no  less  in  Protestant  than  in  Roman  Catholic  forms. 

As  the  interest  in  Biblical  themes  becomes  more  independent 
of  church  and  dogma,  oratorio  once  more  tends  to  become  con- 
fused with  Biblical  optn.  The  singular  fragrance  and  tenderness 
of  the  best  parts  of  Berlioz's  little  masterpiece  LEnfance  dn 
Christ  (put  together  from  sections  composed  between  X847  and 
1854)  give  it  high  artistic  value;  but  if  "oratorio'*  means 
"  sacred  music  "  Berlioz  was  incapable  of  anything  of  the  sort; 
for  the  Christianity  of  his  Grande  Messe  des  marts  and  his  Te 
Deum  is  the  Christianity  of  Napoleon;  and,  if  oratorio  means  a 
consistent  treatment  of  a  legend  or  subject  in  terms  of  musical 
epic,  Berlioz  can  never  fix  his  attention  long  enough  to  remember 
how  he  began  by  the  time  he  has  got  half  way  through.  Though 
Berlioz's  essay  in  oratorio  is  not  quite  so  irresponsible  a  vocal- 
symphonic-dramatic  medley  as  his  Romio  et  Juliette  and  Damna* 
tion  de  Faust,  it  unmistakably  marks  a  transition  towards  the 
complete  secularizing  of  the  Bible  for  musical  purposes.  But 
the  long-continued  prejudice  in  England  against  the  representa- 
tion of  religious  subjects  on  the  stage  has  wrought  peculiar 
confusion  in  the  theory  of  their  romantic  treatment  in  music. 
It  may  be  noted  as  a  curiosity  that  Saint-SaSns's  Biblical  opera, 
Samson  d  Dalila  (written  in  1877),  after  being  known  in  England 
for  many  quiet  years  as  an  oratorio,  suddenly,  in  1910,  was 
permitted  by  the  censor  of  plays,  under  royal  command,  to  be 
produced  at  Covent  Garden  for  what  it  was  intended.    It  may 

*  Schubert's  well-known  cantata,  Miriam's  Siegesgesan^,  has 
been  diicusaed  as  a  small  oratorio;  but  it  is  of  slisht  artistic  and 
no  historic  importance. 
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even  be  suggested  that  this  occurred  just  early  enough  to 
prevent  Strauss's  Salome  from  being  regarded  by  the  British 
public  as  an  oratorio. 

The  earnest  efforts  of  C^r  Franck  prevented  French  oratorio 
from  drifting  entirely  towards  the  stage;  and  meanwhile  year  by 
year  Brahms's  Deutsckes  Requiem  (completed,  except  for  one 
movement,  in  x868)  towers  ever  hi^^her  above  all  choral  music 
since  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D,  and  draws  us  away  from  the 
semi-dramatic  oratorio  towards  the  musically  perfectible  form 
of  an  enlarged  cantata  in  which  a  group  of  choral  movements 
is  concentrated  on  a  set  of  religious  ideas  differing  from  liturgical 
forms  only  in  free  choice  of  teit.  Within  the  essentially 
non-theatrical  limitations  of  dramatic  or  epic  oratorio,  we  may 
note  the  q>irited  new  departures  of  Sir  Charles  Stanford  in  Eden 
(1891),  and  of  Sir  Hubert  Parry  in  Judith  (x888),  Job  (1892) 
and  King  Saul  (1894),  which  showed  that  Wagnerian  Leitmotif 
and  continuity  might  well  avail  to  produce  an  oratorio  style 
standing  to  Mendelssohn  as  Wagner  stands  to  Mosart,  if 
musical  interest  be  retained  in  the  foreground.  Freedom 
from  the  restrictions  of  the  stage  also  means  absence  of  the 
resources  of  the  stage,  so  that  Wagnerian  Leitmotif  is  no 
sufficient  substitute  for  formal  musical  coherence  when  the 
audience  has  no  action  before  its  eyes.  Accordingly  these  leaders 
of  the  English  muucal  renascence  are  by  no  me^ns  exclusively 
Wagnerian  in  their  oratorios.  A  fine  and  typical  example 
of  their  peculiar  non-theatrical  resources  may  be  seen  in  the 
end  of  King  Saul,  where  Parry  (who,  like  Wagner,  is  his  own 
librettist)  makes  the  Witch  of  Endor  foresee  the  battle  of  Gilboa, 
and  aUows  her  tale  to  become  real  in  the  telling:  so  that  it  is 
followed  immediately  by  the  final  dirge.  (D.  F.  T.) 

ORATORY  (Lax.  oratoriaj  sc.  arsi  from  orare,  to  speak  or 
pray),  the  art  of  speaking  eloquently  or  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  rhetoric  {g.v.).  From  Lat.  oratorium,  sc  templum,  a 
place  of  prayer,  comes  the  use  of  the  word  for  a  small  chapel  or 
pUce  of  prayer  for  the  use  of  private  individuals,  generally 
attached  to  a  mansion  and  sometimes  to  a  church.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  small  chapels  built  to  commemorate  some  q)edal 
deliverance. 

ORATORY  OF  ST  PHILIP  NERI,  OOIIOREOATION  OF  THE. 
or  Oratouans,  a  religious  order  consisting  of  a  number  of 
independent  houses.  The  first  congregation  was  formally 
organized  in  1575  by  the  Florentine  priest,  Philip  Neri.  (See 
Neri,  Philip.) 

ORB,  a  drde  or  ring  (Lat.  orbis)^  hence  a  globe  or  disk  or  other 
spheriod  object.  It  is  thus  used,  chiefly  poetically,  of  any  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  including  the  earth  itself  (Lat.  orbis  ter- 
rarum),  or  of  the  eye-ball  or  eye.  The  "  orb,"  also  known  as  the 
"  mound  "  (Lat.  .mundus,  "  world  "),  consisting  of  a  globe 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  forms  part  of  many  regalia,  being  a 
symbol  of  sovereignty  (see  Regalia).  In  architecture  the 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word  "  orb  "  is  doubtful  It  is 
usually  now  taken  to  mean  properly  a  blank  or  blind  window, 
and  thence  a  blank  panel.  If  so  the  word  represents  Lat.  orbus, 
"  bereft  of,"  "  orphaned,"  fenestra  orba  lunUnis.  It  is  also 
identified  with  a  drcuhir  boss  concealing  the  intersection  of 
arches  in  a  vault. 

ORBETBtLO,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Grosseto,  24  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Grosseto  by  rsdl,  13  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  P(^.  (1901)  4188  (town),  5335  (commune).  It  is  situated 
on  a  tongue  of  land  projecting  westward  into  a  lagoon  which  is 
enclosed  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  two  long  narrow  sandy  spits,  and 
on  the  seaward  (S.W.)  side  by  the  peninsula  of  Monte  Argentario. 
A  causeway  connecting  the  town  with  this  peninsula  was  built 
across  the  lagoon  in  1842.  On  every  side  except  the  landward 
(E.)  side  the  town  is  enclosed  by  an  ancient  terrace  wall  of  poly- 
gonal work,  and  tombs  have  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity 
and  even  within  the  town  itself.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  promon- 
tory are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  partly  below  sca-Ievel. 
The  town  must  thus  occupy  an  ancient  site,  the  name  of  which 
is  unknown.  The  town  still  has  the  bastions  which  the  Spaniards 
built  during  the  period  (1557-1713)  when  they  were  roasters  of 
this  comer  of  ItaJy.    There  is  a  large  convict  prison  with  which 


is  connected  another  at  Porto  Ercole,  on  the  east  side  of  the 

peninsula.    The  mother  house  of  the  Passionist  order  crowns 

an  eminence  of  Monte  Argentario,  now  strongly  fortified.    The 

salt-water  lagoon  (xx  sq.  m.  in  extent),  in  the  middle  of  which 

the  town  stands,  abounds  in  white  fish,  soles  and  eeU.    On  the 

eastern  edge  of  the  Monte  Argentario  is  an  active  manganese 

iron  ore  mine,  yielding  some  30,000  tons  per  annum. 

After  the  fail  of  the  Rq)ublic  of  Siena,  when  the  territory  of 

Siena  passed  to  Tuscany,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  retained  Orbetello, 

Talamone,  Monte  Argentario  and  the  island  of  Giannutri  until 

X713,  under  the  name  of  the  Reali  Stati  dei  Presidii.    There  are 

still  many  Spanish  names  among  the  inhabitants  of  Orbetello. 

In  X713  this  district  passed  by  treaty  to  the  emperor,  in  1736  to 

the  kmg  of  the  two  Sicilies,  in  i8ox  to  the  kingdom  of  Etruria, 

and  in  18x4  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany. 

See  G.  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria  (London.  X883), 
ii.  240;  M.  Carmichael,  In  Tuscany  (London,  1901),  383,  sqq. 

(T.  As.) . 

ORBIGNY.  ALCIDB  DBSSAUNBS  D"   (1802-1857),    Fnmch 
palaeontologist,  was  bom  at  CouSrzon,  Loire  Inf6rieure,  on  the 
6th  of  September  1802.     He  was  educated  at  La  Rochelle, 
where  he  became  interested  in  the  study  of  natural  history, 
and  in  particular  of  zoology  and  palaeontology.     His  fiist 
appointment  was  that  of  travelling  naturalist  for  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  at  Paris.    In  the  course  of  his  duties  be 
proceeded  in   1826  to  South  America,  and  gathered   much 
information  on  the  natural  history  and  ethnology,  the  results 
being  embodied  in  his  great  work    Voyage  dans  FAmiriqtu 
Mtridionale  (1839-1842).    Meanwhile  he  had  decided  to  devote 
his  time  and  energies  to  palaeontology,  and  he  dealt  in  course  of 
time  with  various  invertebrata  from  foraminlfera  to  crinoids  and 
mollusca.    In  1840  he  conunenced  the  publication  of  PaUonUh- 
logie  Fran^aisef  ou  description  des  fossiles  de  la  France,  a  monu- 
mental work,  accompanied  by  figures  of  the  spedes.     Eight 
volumes  were  publi^ed  by  him  dealing  with  Jurassic   and 
Cretaceous  invertebrata,  and  since  his  death  many  later  volumes 
have  been  issued.   (See  notes  by  C.  D.  Sherbom, "  On  the  Dates 
of  the  Paliontologie  Franqaise  of  D'Orbigny/'  Geel.  Mag,,  1899, 
p.  223.)    Among  his  other   works   were  Cours  titmaUairt  de 
paliontologie  et  de  giologie  siratigrapkiques  (3  vols.,  X849-1852), 
and  Prodrome  de  paliontologie  stratip'apkique  (3  vols.,  x85o-x85a). 
D'Orbigny  introduced  (1852)  a  methodical  system  of  nomen> 
dature  for  geological  formations  based  partly  on  the  English 
terms — thus  Bathonlan  for  the  Great  or  Bath  OoUte,  Bajocian 
from  Bajocea  or  Bayeux  in  Calvados  for  the  Inferior  Oolite. 
Many  of  these  names  have  been  widely  adopted,  but  some  are  of 
too  local  application  to  be  generally  used.    In  1853  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  palaeontology  at  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Paris,  but  died  four  years  later,  on  the  30th  of  June 
1857,  at  Pierrcsitte,  near  St  Denis. 

ORBIUUS,  PUPILLUS,  a  Latin  grammarian  of  the  1st  century 
A.D.,  who  had  a  school  at  Rome,  where  the  poet  Horace  was 
one  of  his  pupils.  Horace  (Epistles,  ii.)  criticizes  his  old  school- 
master and  describes  him  as  plagosus  (a  flogger),  and  Orbilius 
has  become  proverbial  as  a  disciplinarian  pedagogue. 

ORBIT  (from  Lat.  orbita,  a  track,  orbis,  a  wheel),  in  astroTK>xny, 
the  path  of  any  body,  and  especially  of  a  heavenly  body,  revolving 
round  an  attracting  centre.    H  the  law  of  attraction  is  that  of 
gravitation,  the  orbit  is  a  conic  section — ellipse,  parabola  or 
hyperbola — having  the  centre  of  attraction  in  one  of  its  fod; 
and  the  motion  takes  place  in  accordance  with  Kepler's  laws 
(see  Astronomy).    But  unless  the  orbit  is  an  ellipse  the  body 
will  never  complete  a  revolution,  but  will  recede  indefinitely 
from  the  centre  of  motion.     Elliptic  orbits,  and  a  parabolic 
orbit  considered  as  the  special  case  when  the  eccentricity  of  the 
ellipse  is  x,  are  almost  the  only  ones  the  astronomer  has  to 
consider,  and  our  attention  will  therefore  be  confined  to  them  in 
the  present  article.    If  the  attraction  of  a  central  body  is  not 
the  only  force  acting  on  the  moving  body,  the  orbit  wiD  deviate 
from  the  form  of  a  conic  section  in  a  degree  depending  on  the 
amount  of  the  extraneous  force;  and  the  curve  described  may 
not  be  a  reentering  curve  at  all,  but  one  winding  around  so  as 
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AftCACNUOLO/  was  the  ion  of  a  very  able  FloreDtiDe  goldsmith, 
Maestro  Clone,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  artists  who 
worked  on  the  magnificent  silver  frontal  of  the  high  altar  of  San 
Giovanni,  the  Florentine  Baptistery.  The  result  of  Orcagna'searly 
training  in  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  may  be  traced  in  the 
extreme  delicacy  and  refined  detail  of  his  principal  woriu  in 
sculpture.  He  had  at  least  three  brothos  who  all  practised  some 
branch  of  the  fine  arts:  Liooardo  or  Nardo,  the  eldest,  a  painter; 
Matteo,asculptorandmosaidst;andjacopo,a]aoapalnter.  They 
Vere  frequently  associated  with  Orcagna  in  Us  varied  labours. 

From  the  time  of  Giotto  to  the  end  of  the  X4th  century  Orcagna 
stands  quite  pre-eminent  even  among  the  many  excellent  artists 
of  that  time.  In  sctdpture  he  was  a  pupO  of  Andrea  Pisano; 
in  painting,  though  indirectly,  he  was  a  disciple  of  Giotto.  Few 
artists  havepract^ed  with  such  success  so  many  branches  of  the 
arts.  Orcagna  was  not  only  a  painter  and  sculptor,  but  also  a 
worker  in  mosaic,  an  architect  and  a  poeL  His  importance 
in  the  history  of  Italian  art  rests  not  merely  on  his  numerous 
and  beautiful  productions,  but  also  on  his  wide^>read  influence, 
transmitted  to  his  suixessors  through  a  large  and  carefully-trained 
school  of  pupils.  In  style  as  a  painter  Orogna  comes  midway 
between  Giotto  and  Fra  Angelico:  he  combined  tiie  dramatic 
force  and  realistic  vigour  of  the  earlier  painter  with  the  pure 
brilliant  colour  and  refined  unearthly  boiuty  of  Fra  Angelico. 
His  large  fresco  paintings  are  works  of  extreme  decorative 
beauty  and  q>lendour — composed  with  careful  reference  to  their 
architectural  surroundings,  arranged  for  the  most  part  on  one 
plane,  without  the  strong  foreshortening  or  effects  of  perq>ective 
with  which  the  mural  paintings  of  Uter  masters  are  so  often 
marred. 

I.  Orcap$a  as  a  Patnler.— His  chief  works  in  fresco  were 
at  Florence,  in  the  church  of  S  Maria  Novella.  He  first  covered 
the  walls  of  the  retro-choir  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin. 
These,  unfortunately,  were  much  injured  by  damp  very  soon  after 
their  completion,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  following  century 
were  replaced  by  other  frescoes  of  the  same  subjects  by  Ghir- 
landaio,  who,  according  to  Vasari,  made  much  use  of  Orcagna's 
motives  and  invention.  Orcagna  also  painted  three  walls  of 
the  Strozzi  chapel,  at  the  north-east  of  the  same  church,  with 
a  grand  series  of  frescoes,  which  still  exist,  though  in  a  much 
injured  and  "  restored  "  state.  On  the  northern  end  wall  b  the 
Last  Judgment,  painted  above  and  round  the  window,  the 
light  from  which  makes  it  diflkult  to  see  the  picture.  In  the 
centre  is  Christ  floating  among  clouds,  surrounded  by  angels; 
below  are  kneeling  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St  John  the  Baptist, 
with  the  twelve  apostles.  Lower  still  are  patriarchs,  prophets 
and  saints,  with  the  resurrection  of  the  blessed  and  the  lost. 
The  finest  composition  Is  that  on  the  west  wall,  unbroken  by  any 
window.  It  represents  paradise,  with  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
enthroited  in  majesty  among  rows  of  brilliantly-coloured  cherubim 
and  seraphim  tinged  with  rainbow-like  rays  of  light.  Bdow 
are  long  lines  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy  minted  with  angel 
musicians;  and  lower  still  a  crowd  of  saints  floating  on  douds. 
Many  of  these  figures  are  of  exquisite  beauty  especially  the 
few  that  have  escaped  restoratfon.  Faces  of  the  most  divine 
tenderness  and  delicacy  occur  among  the  female  saints;  the 
two  central  angeb  below  the  throne  are  figures  of  wonderful 
grace  In  pose  and  movement;  and  the  whole  picture,  lighted 
by  a  soft  luminous  atmoq>here,  seems  to  ^w  with  an  unearthly 
gladness  and  peace.  Opposite  to  this  is  the  fresco  attributed 
by  Vasari  to  Orcagna's  brother  Bernardo,  or  rather  Nardo 
{i.e.  lionardo);  it  was  completely  repainted  in  1530,  so  that 
nothing  but  the  design  remains,  full  of  horror  and  wdrd  imagina- 
tion. To  some  extent  the  painter  has  followed  Dante's  scheme 
of  successive  circles. 

These  paintings  were  probably  executed  soon  after  1350, 
and  in  1357  Oroaigna  painted  one  of  his  finest  panel  pictures, 
as  a  retable  for  the  altar  of  the  same  chapel,  where  it  still  remains. 

Vaari  is  ruht  about  his  age  his  birth  would  have  been  in  1316. 

Milancai,  the  editor  of  Vaiari,  Is,  however,  inclined  to  think  that 

Oreuma  died  in  1368,  when  he  is  known  to  have  been  seriously  HI. 

'01  this  form,  sometimes  spelt  Oicagauolo,  Orcagna  isa  oomiptioo. 


In  the  centre  is  Christ  in  majesty  between  kneeling  figures  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  attended  by  angel  musicians; 
on  each  side  are  standing  figures  of  three  other  saints.  It  is  a 
work  of  the  greatest  beauty  both  in  colour  and  composition; 
it  is  painted  with  extreme  miniature-like  deh'cacy,  and  is 
on  the  whole  very  well  preserved.  This  retable  is  signed, 
"  Afi.  dni.  mndvii  Andreas  Cionis  de  Florentia  me  pinxit." 
Another  fine  altar-piece  on  panel  by  Orcagna,  dated  1363,  is 
preserved  in  the  Cappella  de'  Medici,  near  the  sacristy 
Sta  Croce;  it  represents  the  four  doctors  of  the  Latin  church. 
According  to  Vasari,  Orcagna  also  painted  some  very  fine 
frescoes  in  Sta  Croce,  simlkr  in  subjects  to  those  attributed  to 
him  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  and  full  of  fine  portraits.  These 
do  not  now  exist.  In  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  on  one  of  the 
northern  piers,  there  hangs  a  nobly  designed  and  highly  finished 
picture  on  panel  by  Orcagna,  representing  S  Zanobio  enthroned, 
trampling  under  his  feet  Cruelty  and  Pride;  at  the  sides  are 
kneeling  figures  of  SS  Eugenius  and  Crescentius — the  whole 
very  rich  In  colour.  The  retable  mentioned  by  Vasari  as 
having  been  painted  for  the  Fk>rentine  church  of  S  Pietio 
Maggiore  Is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  London.  It  is  a 
richly  decorative  composition  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Vii;gin, 
between  rows  <^  saints,  together  with  nine  other  subjects 
painted  in  miniature.  Other  paintings  on  panel  by  Orcagxu 
were  sent  by  the  Pope  to  Avignon,  but  cannot  now  be  traced. 
The  frescoes  also  have  been  destroyed  with  which,  according 
to  Vasari,  Orcagna  decorated  the  fa^e  of  S  Apollinare  and  the 
Cappella  de'  Cresd  in  the  church  of  the  Servi  in  Florence.* 

a.  Orcagna  as  a  Sculptor  and  Architect.* — In  1355  Orcagna 
was  appointed  architect  to  the  chapel  <^  Or  San  Michde  in 
Fk>rence.  This  curiously-planned  building,  with  a  large  upper 
room  over  the  vaulting  of  the  lower  part,  has  been  begun  by 
Taddeo  Gaddi  as  a  thank-offering  for  the  cessation  of  the  plague 
of  1348.  It  took  the  place  of  an  earlier  oratory  designed  by 
Aroolfo  del  Cambio,  and  was  the  gift  of  the  united  trade-gilds 
of  Florence.  As  to  the  building  itself,  it  is  impossible  to  aay 
how  much  Is  due  to  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  how  much  to  Orcagna, 
but  the  great  marble  tabemade  was  wholly  by  Orcagna.  This, 
in  its  combined  q>]endour  of  architectural  design,  sculptured 
reliefs  and  statuettes,  and  mosaic  enrichments,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  beautiful  works  of  art  which  even  rich 
Italy  possesses.  It  combines  an  altar,  a  shrine,  a  reredoa  and  a 
baldacchino.  In  general  form  It  is  perhaps  the  purest  and  most 
gracefully  designed  of  all  specimens  of  Italian  Gothic  It  is  a 
tall  structure  o£  white  marble,  with  vaulted  canopy  and  richly 
decorated  gables  and  pinnacles,  reaching  almost  to  the  vaulted 
roof  of  the  chapd.  The  detail  is  extremely  delicate,  and  brilliant 
gem-like  colour  is  given  by  lavish  enrichments  of  minute  patterns 
in  glass  mosaic,  inlaid  in  the  white  marble  of  the  structure.  It 
is  put  together  with  the  greatest  care  and  precision;  Vasari 
especially  notes  the  fact  that  the  whole  was  put  together  without 
any  cement,  which  might  have  stained  the  purity  of  the  marble, 
all  the  parts  being  dosdy  fitted  together  with  bronze  doWels. 
The  q>ire-like  summit  of  the  tabemade  is  surmounted  by  a 
figure  of  St  Michael,  and  at  a  bwer  stage  on  the  roof  are  statuettes 
of  the  i4>ostles.  The  altar  has  a  relief  of  Hope  between  panels 
with  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Annundatioii.  On 
the  right  side,  looking  east,  of  the  base  of  the  tAbemade  are 
rdiefs  of  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  and  her  Presentation  in  the 
Temple;  on  the  left,  the  Nativity  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi; 
and  behind,  the  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  and  the 

*  The  magnificent  but  mudi  Injured  frescoes  of  the  Last  Judgnent. 
Hell,  and  the  Triumph  of  Death  u  the  Pisan  Campo  Santo,  described 
with  great  minuteness  and  enthusiasm  by  Vasan,  are  attributed  by 
him  to  Oreagna,  but  internal  evidence  seems  to  show  that  they  asw 
productions  of  the  Sienese  school.  Crowe  and  Cavakaselle  attribute 
them  to  the  two  brothers  Lorenaetti  of  Siena,  but  they  have  been  «» 
injured  by  wet,  the  settlement  of  the  wa)l.  and  repeated  retouchings 
that  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  clear  dedsion  as  to  their  authorship. 
It  appears,  however,  mudi  more  probable  that  they  are  the  work  of 
Bernardo  Daddi. 

*  Oreacna  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Sculptors'  Gild  in 
1352.  His  name  occurs  in  the  roll  as  "  Andreas  Qoots  vocatun 
Areagnolus,  pictor.** 
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Aogd  vmiBg  the  Virgm  to  tsaape  into  Egypt.   Above  the  last 

tvo  sbJBCts  are  large  relieia  of  the  Death  of  the  Viigin,  sur- 

xooitded  by  the  apostles,  and  higher  still  her  Assumption; 

sk  xuads  in  a  vesica,  and  is  borne  by  angels  to  heaven.    On 

the  base  off  the  Virgin's  tomb  is  inscribed  **  Andreas  Cionis 

pidor  floientinvs  oratorii  archimagister  eztitit  hvjvs  mccdiz." 

On^na's  own  portrait  is  given  as  <me  of  the  apostles.    In 

Kk&tkm  to  these  richly-composed  subject-reliefs  the  whole 

vQck  is  adorned  with  many  other  single  figures  and  heads  of 

prqihets,  angds,  and  the  Virtnes,  all  executed  with  wonderful 

finish  and  refinement.    The  shrine,  which  forms  an  aumbry  in 

Utt  reredoB,  contains  a  miraculous  picture  of  the  Bladonna.    A 

hat  bxonae  screen,  with  open  geometrical  tracery,  encloses  the 

whole.    No  work  of  sculpture  in  Italy  is  more  magnificent 

than  this  wonderful  tabernacle,  both  in  general  ^ect  and  in  the 

deficate  beauty  of  the  reliefs  and  statuettes  with  which  it  is 

so  lavishly  enriched.    It  cost  the  enormous  sum  <^  96,000  gold 

Sorins.   Unfortunately  it  is  very  badly  placed  and  insufficiently 

lighted,  so  that  a  minnte  examination  of  its  beauties  is  a  work 

of  difficulty. 

No  mention  b  made  by  Vasari  of  Orcagna's  residence  in 
Onrieto,  where  he  occupied  for  some  time  the  post  of  "  capo- 
maestio'*  to  the  duomo.  He  accepted  this  appointment  on 
the  14th  of  June  1358  at  the  large  siJary  (for  that  time)  of  300 
pid  florins  a  jrear.  His  brother  Matteo  was  engaged  to  work 
ssder  him,  receiving  8  florins  a  month.  When  Orogna  accepted 
this  appointment  at  Orvieto  he  had  not  yet  finished  his  work 
at  Or  San  Michde,  and  so  was  obliged  to  make  long  v»its  to 
Fbrence,  which  naturally  interfexed  with  the  satisfactory 
poformance  of  his  work  for  the  Orvietana.  Ihe  result  was  that 
on  the  I2th  of  September  1360  Orcagna,  having  been  paid 
for  hb  work  up  to  that  time,  resigned  thepost  of  **  capo-maestro  " 
of  the  duooio,  thou^  he  still  remained  a  little  longer  in  Orvieto 
to  finish  a  large  mosaic  picture  on  the  west  front.  When  this 
oosaic  (made  of  ^ass  tesserae  from  Venice)  was  finished  in  1362, 
it  was  found  to  be  uneven  in  sorCace,  and  not  fixed  securely  into 
its  cement  bed.  An  arbitration  was  therefore  held  as  to  the 
price  Orcagna  was  to  receive  for  it,  and  he  was  awarded  60 
gold  florins. 

Vasari  mentions  as  other  ardiitectural  works  by  Orcagna 
the  (ksign  for  the  piers  in  the  nave  of  the  Florentine  duomo, 
a  zeoca  or  mint,  which  appears  not  to  have  been  carried  out, 
aixl  the  Loggia  dd  Lanzi  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria.  It  is, 
however,  more  than  doubtful  whether  Orcagna  had  any  hand 
in  this  last  building,  a  very  graceful  vaulted  structure,  with 
three  semidrcular  open  arches  on  the  side  and  one  at  each  end, 
ioteaded  to  form  a  sheltered  meeting-idace  for  the  Priori  during 
eiections  and  other  public  transactions.  This  Iog|^  was  ordered 
by  the  General  Coimcil  of  Florence  in  1356,  but  was  not  actually 
hegan  till  the  year  r376,  after  Orcagna's  death.  The  architects 
were  Benci  di  Qone  (possibly  a  brother  of  Orcagna)  and  Simone 
dl  Francesco  Talenti,  both  men  of  considerable  reputation  in 
Fbrence.  The  sculptured  reliefs  of  the  seven  Virtues  in  the 
qandrcls  of  the  arches  of  the  loggia,  also  attributed  to  Orcagna 
hy  Vasari,  were  later  stiU.  They  were  designed  by  Angelo 
Gaddi  (1383*1386),  and  were  carried  out  by  three  or  four  different 
scai^tars. 

Pttpals  of  Orcagna  named  by  Vasari  are  Bernardo  Ncllo.  a  Piaan, 
Toounaao  di  Marco,  a  Florentine,  and,  chief  of  all,  Francesco  Traini, 
vboae  grand  ooiatnig  on  panel  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas  enthroned 
«ith  the  afcfa-neretica  at  his  feet  stiU  hann  in  the  church  for  which 
«  was  painted— Su  Catcrina  at  Piaa.  Orcagna  bad.  in  auddition 
to  the  two  daoghtcrs  mentioned  above,  a  son  named  Cione,  who 
«as  a  painter  (rf  but  little  emineiKe.  Some  sonneu  attributed  to 
Oica^na  exist  in  MS.  in  the  Stroaa  and  Magliabecchian  libraries 
b  Floraice.  They  have  been  published  by  Trucchi  {^oesie  inedite, 
It  f>>  35.  Prato,  1846).  They  are  graceful  in  language,  but  rather 
artificial  and  over-elaborated. 

AirmowTrts.— Vasari,  ed.  Milancai,  L  p.  593  (Florence.  1878); 
Cvn«ie  de^i  Arckim  Tasami,  iiL  p.  282,  Ac.;  Passerini.  CuriositA 
2vtc0-erfulK*r:  Gayc,  CarUfpo  tnedito,  i.  pp.  500-513.  ii.  p.  5; 
Tasini.  Stona  deOa  piUwra,  voTiL;  Baklinucci,  Profeuari  del  diupw, 
voL  L.  Rumohr,  Ruercke  Itatiane,  ii..  and  Antologia  di  fireiur,  lii.; 
Cwwe  and  Cavalcastlle.  PainHnt  in  Italy,  \.  p.  425  (London.  1864) ; 
PoksM.  r««em  Stmlptors,  p.  77  (London.  1865).  (J.  H.  MJ 


ORCHARD  (O.  Eng.  ort-itard,  later  orceofd;  a  oombmation 
apparently  of  Lat.  kortust  guden,  and  "  yard  "  or  "  garth  "),  a 
piece  of  ground  enclosed  for  the  purposes  of  horticulture.  The 
term  was  formeriy  used  in  a  general  way  for  a  garden  where 
herbs  and  fruit-trees  were  cultivated,  but  is  now  us«i  ezdusively 
for  a  piece  of  enclosed  ground  for  fruit-trees  only,  and  particulariy 
for  apples,  pears,  pltmis  and  dienies. 

ORCHARMOM.  IIR  WILUAM  QUILLBR  (1835-19x0), 
British  painter,  was  bom  in  Edinbux:^,  where  his  father  was 
engaged  in  business,  in  1835.  **  Ordujdson  "  is  a  variation 
of  "  Urquhartson,"  the  name  of  a  Highland  sept  settled  on  Loch 
Ness,  from  which  the  painter  is  descended.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  sent  to  the  Trustees'  Academy,  then  under  the  mastership 
of  Robert  Scott  Lauder,  where  he  had  as  fellow-students  most 
of  those  who  afterwards  shed  lustre  on  the  Scottish  schod  of  the 
second  half  of  the  19th  century.  As  a  student  he  was  not  especi- 
ally precocious  or  industrious,  but  his  work  was  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  reserve,  by  an  unusual  determination  that  his 
hand  ^ould  be  subdued  to  his  eye,  with  the  result  that  his  early 
things  reach  their  own  ideal  as  surely  ss  those  of  his  maturity. 
By  the  time  he  was  twenty,  Orchardaon  had  mastered  the 
essentials  of  his  art,  and  had  produced  at  least  one  picture  which 
might  be  accepted  as  representative,  a  portrait  of  Mr  John 
Hutchison,  the  sculptor.  For  seven  years  after  this  he  worked 
in  Edinburgh,  some  of  his  attention  being  given  to  "  black  and 
white,"  his  practice  in  which  had  been  partly  aa]uired  at  a  sketch 
club,  which  included  among  its  members  Mr  Hugh  Cameron, 
Mr  Peter  Graham,  Mr  George  Hay,  Mr  MTaggart,  Mr  John 
Hutchison  and  others.  In  1862  he  came  to  London,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  37  Fitzroy  Square,  where  he  was  joined  twelve 
months  later  by  his  friend  John  Pettie.  The  same  house  was 
afterwards  inhabited  by  Ford  Madox  Brown. 

The  English  public  was  not  immediately  attracted  by  Orchard- 
son!s  work.  It  was  too  quiet  to  compel  attention  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  Pettie,  Orchardson's  jimior  by  four  years,  stepped 
before  Um  for  a  time,  and  became  the  most  readily  accepted 
member  of  the  school  Orchardson  confined  himself  to  the 
simplest  themes  and  desigpos,  to  the  most  reticent  schemes  of 
colotir.  Among  his  best  pictures  during  the  first  eighteen  years 
after  his  migration  to  London  were  "The  Challenge," 
"Christopher  Sly,"  "Queen  of  the  Swoids,"  "Conditional 
Neutrality,"  "Hard  Hit"— perhaps  the  best  of  aU-«nd 
protraits  of  Mr  Charles  Moxon,  his  father-in-law,  and  of  his  own 
wife.  In  all  these  good  judgment  and  a  refined  imagination 
were  tmited  to  a  restrained  but  consummate  technical  dexterity. 
During  these  same  years  he  made  a  few  drawings  on  wood, 
turning  to  account  hk  early  facility  in  this  mode.  The  period 
between  1862  and  x88o  was  one  of  quiet  ambitions,  of  a  character- 
istic insouciance^  of  life  accepted  as  a  thing  of  many-balanced 
interests  rather  than  as  a  matter  of  sttirm  und  drang.  In  1865 
Pettie  married,  and  the  Fitzroy  Square  minage  was  broken  up. 
In  x868  Orchardson  was  elected  A.R.A.  In  1870  he  spent  the 
summer  in  Venice,  travelling  home  in  the  early  auttmm  through 
a  France  overrun  by  the  German  armies.  In  1873  he  married 
Miss  Helen  Moxon,  and  in  1877  he  was  elected  to  the  full  member- 
ship of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  this  same  year  he  finished 
building  a  hotise  at  Westgate-on-Sea,  with  an  open  tennis-court 
and  a  studio  in  the  garden.  He  was  knighted  in  June  1907, 
and  died  in  London  on  the  X3th  of  April  1910. 

Orchardson's  wider  popularity  dates  from  i88x.  To  that 
year's  Academy  he  sent  the  large  "  On  Board  the  BtUeropkon," 
which  now  hangs  in  the  Tate  Gallery.  Its  success  with  the  public 
was  great  and  instantaneous,  and  for  ten  or  twelve  years  Orchard- 
son's  work  was  more  eagerly  looked  for  at  the  Academy  than 
that  of  any  one  else.  He  followed  up  the  "  Bellerophon  "  with 
the  still  finer  "  Voltaire,"  now  in  the  Kunsthalle  at  Hamburg. 
Technically,  the  "  Voltaire  "  is,  perhaps,  his  high-water  mark. 
Fine  both  in  design  and  colour,  it  is  carried  out  with  a  supple 
dexterity  of  hand  which  has  scarcely  been  equalled  in  the 
British  school  since  the  death  of  Gainsborough.  The  subject 
is  not  entirely  happy,  for  it  does  not  explain  itself,  but  requires 
a  previous  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  spectator  of  how  Voltaire 
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was  beaten  by  the  servants  of  the  Gievalier  de  Rohan-Cabot, 
and  how  the  due  de  Sully  lailed  to  avenge  his  guest.  The  painter 
was  attracted  by  the  opportunity  it  gave  for  effective  opposition 
of  character,  line,  colour  and  nwvement.  The  "Voltaire" 
was  at  the  Academy  of  1883;  it  was  followed,  in  1884,  by  the 
"Mariage  de  convenance,"  perhaps  the  roost  popular  of  all 
Orchardaon's  pictures;  in  1885,  by  "The  Salon  of  Madame 
Rtounier  ";  in  x886,  by  "  After,"  the  sequd  to  the  "  Mariage  de 
convenance,"  and  "  A  Tender  Chord,"  one  of  his  most  exquisite 
productions;  in  1887,  by  "The  First  doud";  in  z888,  by 
"  Her  Mother's  Voice  ";  and  in  1889,  by  "  The  Young  Dulce," 
a  canvas  on  which  he  returned  to  much  the  same  pictorial 
scheme  as  that  of  the  "  Voltaire."  Subsequently  he  exhibited 
a  series  of  pictures  in  which  fine  pictorial  use  was  made  of  the 
furniture  and  costumes  of  the  early  years  of  the  xgth  century, 
the  subjects,  as  a  rule,  being  only  just  enough  to  suggest  a  title: 
"  An  Enigma,"  "  A  Social  Eddy,"  "  Reflections,"  "  If  music  be 
the  food  of  love,  play  on!"  "  Music,  when  sweet  voices  die, 
vibrates  00  the  memory,"  "  Her  First, Dance," — in  these,  oppor- 
tunities are  made  to  introduce  old  harpsichords,  spinets,  early 
pianofortes.  Empire  chairs,  sofas  and  tables,  Aubusson  carpets, 
^ort-waisted  gowns,  delicate  in  material  and  primitive  in 
ornament.  Between  such  things  and  Orchardson's  methods 
as  a  painter  the  sympathy  is  close,  so  that  the  best  among  them, 
"  A  Tender  Chord,"  for  instance,  or  "  Music,  when  sweet  voices 
die,"  have  a  rare  distinction. 

As  a  portrait-painter  Orchardson  must  be  placed  in  the  first 
class.  His  portraits  are  not  numerous,  but  among  them  are 
a  few  which  rise  to  the  highest  level  reached  by  modem  art. 
"  Master  Baby,"  a  picture,  connecting  subject-painting  with 
portraiture,  is  a  masterpiece  of  design,  colour  and  broad  execution. 
"  Mrs  Joseph,"  "  Mrs  RaUi,"  "  Sir  Andrew  Wallcer,  Bart.," 
"Charles  Moxon,  Esq.,"  "Mrs  Orchardson,"  "Conditional 
Neutrality  "  (a  portrait  of  Orchardaon's  eldest  son  as  a  boy  of 
six),  "Lord  Rookwood,"  "The  Provost  of  Aberdeen,"  and, 
above  all, "  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart.,"  would  all  deserve  a  place 
in  any  list  of  the  best  portraits  of  the  19th  century.  In  this 
branch  of  art  the  "  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  "  may  fairly  be  called 
the  painter's  masterpiece,  although  the  sumptuous  full-length 
of  the  Scottish  provost,  in  his  robes,  runs  it  closely.  The  scheme 
of  colour  is  reticent;  had  the  picture  been  exhibited  at  the  time 
of  the  Boer  War  of  1900  the  colour  would  have  Seen  called  khaki; 
the  design  is  simple,  uniting  nature  to  art  with  a  rare  felicity; 
and  the  likeness  has  been  found  satisfactory  by  the  sitter's 
friends.  The  most  important  commission  ever  received  by 
Orchardson  as  a  portrait-painter  was  that  for  a  group  of  Queen 
Victoria,  with  her  son  (afterwards  King  Edward  VII.),  grandson, 
and  great-grandson,  to  be  painted  on  one  canvas  for  the  Royal 
Agriculturid  Society.  The  painter  hit  upon  a  happy  notion  for 
the  bringing  of  the  four  figures  together,  and  as  time  goes  on  and 
the  picture  slowly  turns  into  history,  its  merit  is  lU^ely  to  be 
better  i^predated.  He  continued  painting  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  had  three  portraits  ready  for  the  Royal  Academy 
in  191a 

Orchardson's  method  was  that  of  one  who  worked  under  a 
creative,  decorative  and  subjective  impulse,  rather  than  under 
one  derived  from  a  wish  to  obse^e  and  record.  His  affiliation 
is  with  Watteau  and  Gainsborough,  rather  than  with  those  who 
would  base  all  pictorial  art  on  a  keen  eye  for  actuality  and 
"value."  Among  French  painters  his  pictures  have  excited 
particular  admiration.  (W.Ak.) 

ORCHESTRA  (Fr.  Orchatre-,  Ger.  Ka^elk,  Orckester;  ItaL 
Orchestra),  in  its  modem  acceptation  (i)  the  place  in  a  theatre 
or  concert  hall  set  i4>art  for  the  musicians;  (2)  a  carefully- 
balanced  group  of  performers  on  stringed,  wind  and  percussion 
instmments  adapted  for  plajring  in  concert  and  directed  by  a 
conductor.  In  andentGrcece  the  ipx^P^  was  the  space  between 
the  auditorium  and  the  proscenium  or  stage,  in  which  were 
stationed  the  choms  and  the  instrumentalists.  The  second 
sense  is  that  which  is  dealt  with  here. 

A  modem  orchestra  is  composed  of  (i)  a  basis  of  strings — first 
and   second  violins,  violas,   violoncellos   and   double   basses; 


(2)  flutes,  sometimes  including  a  piccolo;  (3)  the  reed  contingent* 
consisting  of  two  complete  families,  the  oboes  with  their  tenors 
and  basses  (the  oor  Anglais,  the  fagotto  or  bassoon  and  the 
contrafagotto  or  douUe  bassoon),  the  clarinets  with  their 
tenor  and  basses  (the  basset  hom  and  the  bass  and  pedal  clarinets) 
with  the  addition  sometimes  of  saxophones;  (4)  the  brass  wind, 
consisting  of  the  horns,  a  group  sometimes  completed  by  the 
tenor  and  tenor-bass  Wagner  tubas,  the  trumpet  or  comet, 
the  trombones  (tenor,  bass  and  contrabass),  the  tubas  (tenor, 
bass  and  contrabass);  (5)  the  percussion  instruments,  indudiog 
the  kettledrums,  bells.  Glockenspiel,  cymbals,  triangle,  &c. 
Harps  are  added  when  required  for  ^>ecial  effects. 

Although  most  of  the  instmments  from  the  older  civilizations 
of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Persia,  Phoenicia  and  of  the  Semitic  races 
were  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  their  conception  of  music 
led  them  to  discourage  all  imitation  of  their  neighbours'  love 
of  orchestral  effects,  obtained  by  combining  harps,  lyres,  guitars, 
tanburs,  double  pipes  and  long  flutes,  trumpets,   bagpipes, 
cymbals,  drums,  &c.,  playing  in  unison  or  in  octaves.    The 
Greeks  only  cultivated  to  any  extent  the  various   kinds  of 
citharas,  lyres  and  auloi,  seldom  used  in  concert.    To  the  pre- 
dilection of  the  Romans  for  wind  instruments  of  all  kinds, 
we  owe  nearly  all  the  wind  instruments  of  the  modem  orchestra, 
each  of  which  had  its  prototype  among  the  instruments  of  the 
Roman  Empire:  the   flute,  oboe  and  clarinet,  in  the   tibia; 
the  trombone  and  tmmpet  in  the  bucdna;  the  tubas  in  the 
tuba;  and  the  French  hom  in  comu  and  bucdna.    The  4th 
century  aj>.  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  drama  and 
the   debasement   of   instrumental   music,   which   was    placed 
under  a  ban  by  the  Church.    During  the  convulsions  which  the 
migrations  of  Goths,  Vandals  and  Huns  caused  in  Europe  after 
the  fall  of  Rome,  instmmental  music  was  preserved  ftom  absolute 
extinction  by  wandering  actors  and  musidans  tumed  adrift 
after  the  dosing  of  the  theatres  by  command  of  the  Church. 
Later,  as  demand  arose,  reinforcements  of  instmments,  instru- 
mentalists and  instmmcnt  makers  filtered  through  the  Byzantine 
Empire  and  the  Christian  East  generally  on  the  one  side  aj)d 
from  the  Moors  on  the  West.    It  is  towards  the  dawn  of  the 
nth  century  that  we  find  the  first  definite  indications  of  the 
status  of  instmmental  music  in  Westem  and  Central  Europe. 
Everywhere  are  the  evidences,  so  conspicuously  absent  from 
the  catacombs  and  from  Romano-Christian  monuments,  of  the 
growing  favour  in  which  instmmental  music  was  held,  to  instance 
only  such  sculptures  as  those  of  the  Abbey  of  Boscher\'i]le  in 
Normandy,  of  the  portico  of  the  Cathedral  of  Santiago  da 
Compostdla  (x2th  century)  with  its  orchestra  of  24  musicians, 
and  the  full-page  illuminations  of  Psalters  representing  David 
and  his  musidans  and  of  the  24  elders  in  the  Apocalypses. 

The  earliest  instmmental  compositions  extant   are   certain 
15th-century  dances  and  pieces  in  contrapuntal  style  preserved 
in  the  libraries  of  Berlin  and  Munich.    The  late  development 
of  notation,  which  long  remained  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
monks  and  troubadours,  personally  more  concerned  with  vocal 
than  with  instmmental  music,  ensured  the  preservation  of  the 
former,  while  the  latter  was  left  unrecorded.     Instniincntal 
music  was  for  centuries  dependent  on  outcasts  and  outla^-s, 
tolerated  by  Church  and  State  but  beyond  the  pale.     Little 
was  known  of  the  constmction  and  technique  of  the  instruments, 
and  their  possibilities  were  undreamed.   Neverthdess,  the  innate 
love  and  yearning  of  the  people  for  tone-colour  asserted  itself 
with  sufficient  strength  to  overcome  all  obstades.    It  is  true 
that  the  devdopment  of  the  early  forms  of  harmony,  the  orgatntm, 
diapkony,  the  distant  and  the  richer  forms  of  polyphony  ^r^m 
up  round  the  voice,  but  indications  are  not  wanting  of  an 
independent  energy  and  vitahty  which  must  surely  have  existed 
in  unrecorded  medieval  instmmental  music,  since  they  can  be 
so  clearly  traced  in  the  instmments  themselves.     It  is,   for 
example,  significant  of  the  attitude  of   10th-century   instru- 
mentalists towards  musical  progress  that  they  at  once  ass^imi- 
lated  Hucbald's  innovation  of  the  organum,  a  parallel  succession 
of  fourths  and  fifths,  accompanied  sometimes  by  the  octave, 
for  two  or  three  voices  respectivdy,  and  they  produced  in  Uie 
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tux  centoiy  the  organistrum,  named  after  Hucbald's  wganum, 
tad  specially  constructed  to  reproduce  it. 

&r:ly  after  the  introduction  of  polyphony,  instruments  such 
as  iuicfrl-bec,  or  flaiob,  comets,  cromomes,  shawms,  hunting 
boos,  bagpipes,  as  well  as  lutes  and  bowed  instruments  began 
to  be  made  in  sizes  approximately  corresponding  in  pitch  with 
tlie  votoe  parts.  It  is  probably  to  the  same  yearning  of  instru- 
m.ctalists  after  a  polyphonic  ensemble,  possible  until  the  14th 
oentiny  only  on  organs,  hurdy-gurdies  and  bagpipes,  that  we 
o«e  tbe  davichord  and  clavicembalo,  embodjring  the  application 
of  iLe>-s,  respectivdy,  to  the  dulcimer  and  the  psaltery. 

There  are  two  reasons  which  account  for  the  development 
of  (be  brass  wind  proceeding  more  slowly,  (i)  These  instru- 
ncr.ts,  trumpets  or  busincs,  tubas  and  horns,  were  for  many 
cmtaries  mainly  used  in  medieval  Europe  as  military  or  hxmt- 
h.%  signal  instruments,  and  as  such  the  utmost  required  of 
ibem  was  a  fanfare.  Specimens  of  I4th-centuxy  tablature  and 
i6th-centuTy  notation  for  the  horn,  for  instance,  show  that 
for  that  instrument  rhythm  alone  was  taken  into  acootint. 
(2)  Whereas  in  most  of  the  instruments  named  above  the 
zwies  of  the  diatonic  scale  were  either  fixed  or  easily  obtained, 
the  acoustic  principles  of  tubes  without  lateral  holes  and  blown 
by  means  of  a  cup  mouthpiece  do  not  allow  of  a  diatonic  scale, 
except  for  the  fourth  octave  from  the  fundamental,  and  that 
cnly  in  trumpets  and  horns,  the  notes  of  the  common  chord  with 
the  additk>n  of  the  flattened  seventh  being  the  utmost  that  can 
be  produced  without  the  hdp  of  valves,  keys  or  slides.  These 
L-<>f  niments  were,  therefore,  the  last  to  be  added  to  the  orchestra, 
aiihough  they  were  extensively  used  for  special  military,  dvil 
ai  J  religious  functions  and  were  the  most  highly  favoured  of  aJL 
The  earliest  improvement  In  the  status  of  the  roving  instru- 
rcntalists  came  with  the  rise  of  minstrelsy.  The  courts  of  the 
counts  of  Toulous^  Provehce  and  Barcelona  were  the  first  to 
Sostcr  the  art  of  improvising  or  composing  songs  known  as  trohar 
(or  Iroitatr  in  the  north  of  France),  and  Count  Guillaume  of 
Poitien  (10S7-X137)  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  troubadour. 
The  noble  troubadour  sddom  sang  the  songs  he  composed  him- 
sdf,  this  duty  devolving  upon  his  professional  minstrel  skilled  in 
singing  and  in  playing  upon  divers  instruments  who  interpreted 
and  disseminated  his  master's  verses.  In  this  respect  the  trouba- 
docr  differed  from  his  German  contemporary  the  Minnesinger, 
vho  frequently  sang  himself.  The  professional  musidans  were 
iiKluded  under  the  general  term  ol  jongleurs  or  jugUorSf  gleemen 
or  minOrds,  whose  ftmction  was  to  entertain  and  amuse,  but  there 
vere  among  them  many  subtle  distinctions  and  ranks,  such  as 
ck<iiUa>rs  and  estrumatUcors,  Love  was  the  prevailing  theme  in 
the  south,  while  in  the  north  war  and  heroic  deeds  inspired  the 
bards.  To  the  former  was  due  the  rapid  devdopment  of  bowed 
instruments,  which  by  reason  of  their  singing  quality  were  more 
sL'table  for  accompanying  passionate  love  songs,  while  instru- 
tncnts  of  which  the  strings  were  plucked  accorded  better  with  the 
dedamatorj  and  dxi^unatic  style  of  the  north. 

The  fixst  assertive  move  towards  independence  was  made 
by  the  wandering  musidans  in  the  13th  century,  when  some  of 
these,  tined  of  a  roving  life,  settled  down  in  dtics,  forming  gilds 
or  brotherhoods  for  the  protection  of  their  mutual  interests  and 
prhikges.  In  time  they  came  to  be  recognized  by  the  burgo- 
masters and  monidpalities,  by  whom  they  were  engaged  to  pro- 
Tkf e  music  at  all  dvic  and  private  festivities,  wandering  musidans 
being  prohibited  from  playing  within  the  precincts  of  the  dties. 
The  oldest  of  these  gilds  was  the  Brotherhood  of  Nicolai  founded 
in  \1enna  in  1288.  In  the  next  century  these  pioneers  chose  as 
patron  of  their  brotherhood  Peter  von  Eberstorff,  from  1354 
u>  1376  known  as  Vogj^  der  Musikanlen,  who  obtained  for  the 
renibers  an  imperial  charter.  This  example  was  gradually 
f>kOwed  in  other  parts  of  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
In  Eo^and,  John  of  Gaunt  was  in  1381  chosen  King  of  the 
Micstrels.  In  France  there  was  the  Confr£rie  of  St  Julien  des 
^loestriers,  incorporated  in  1331.  Exalted  patrons  of  instru- 
mental music  multiplied  in  the  isth  century,  to  instance  only  the 
<^kcs  of  Burgundy,  the  emperors  of  the  House  of  Austria,  the 
dakes  of  Locnine,  of  Este,  Fcrrara  and  Tuscany,  the  dectors 


of  Saxony  and  the  kings  of  France  with  their  renowned  institu- 
tions La  Chapelle-Musique  du  Rot  (c.  1440),  h  Musiquc  de  la 
Ckamhre,  la  Musique  de  la  Grande  Ecurie  du  Rot. 

At  the  time  of  the  revival  of  the  drama  with  music,  afterwards 
modified  and  known  as  opera,  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century, 
there  was  as  yet  ix>  orchestra  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  merdy 
an  abundance  of  instruments  used  in  concert  for  special  effects, 
without  balance  or  grouping;  small  positive  organs,  regals, 
harpsidiords,  lutes,  theorboes,  archlutcs  and  chittarone  (baas 
and  contrabass  lutes),  guitars,  viols,  lyras  da  braccio  and  da 
gamba^  psalteries,  citterns,  harps,  flutes,  recorders,  comets, 
trumpets  and  trombones,  drums  and  cymbals. 

Monteverde  was  the  first  to  see  that  a  preponderance  of  strings 
is  necessary  to  ensure  a  proper  balance  of  tone.  With  the  per- 
fected models  of  the  Cremona  violins  at  his  disposal,  a  quartett 
of  strings  was  established,  and  all  other  stringed  instruments 
not  played  with  the  bow  were  ejected  from  the  orchestra  with  the 
exception  of  the  harp.  Under  the  influence  of  Monteverde  and 
his  sucnssors,  CavaUi  and  Cesti,  the  orchestra  won  for  itself  a 
separate  existence  with  music  and  laws  of  its  own.  As  instru- 
ments were  improved,  new  ones  introduced,  and  old  ones 
abandoned,  instrumentation  became  a  new  and  favourite  study 
in  Italy  and  in  Germany.  Musicians  began  to  find  out  the 
capabilities  of  various  families  of  instruments  and  their  individual 
value. 

The  proper  understanding  of  the  compass  and  capabilities  of 
wind  instruments,  and  more  especially  of  the  brass  wind,  was  of 
later  date  (i8th  century).  At  first  the  scores  contained  but  few 
indications  for  instruments  other  than  strings;  the  others  played 
as  much  as  they  could  according  to  the  compass  of  their  instru- 
ments at  the  direction  of  the  leader.  The  possibility  of  using 
instruments  for  solos,  by  encouraging  virtuosi  to  acquire  great 
skill,  raised  the  standard  of  excellence  of  the  whole  orchestra. 

At  first  the  orchestra  was  an  aristocratic  luxury,  performing 
privatdy  at  the  courts  of  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Italy;  but 
in  the  xyth  century  performances  were  given  in  theatres,  and 
Germany  eagerly  followed.  Dresden,  Munich  and  Hamburg 
successivdy  built  opera  houses,  while  in  England  opera  flourished 
under  Purcell,  and  in  France  under  Lully,  who  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  Moliirc  also  greatly  raised  the  status  of  the  entertaiimients 
known  as  ballets^  interspersed  with  instrumental  and  vocal  music 

The  revival  of  the  drama  seems  to  have  exhausted  the  enthusi- 
asm of  Italy  for  instrumental  music,  and  the  fidd  of  action  was 
shifted  to  Germany,  where  the  perfecting  of  the  orchestra  was 
continued.  Most  German  princes  had  at  the  begiiming  of  the 
x8th  century  good  private  orchestras  or  KaptUe^  and  they 
always  endeavoured  to  secure  the  services  of  the  best  available 
instrumentalists.  Kaiser,  Tdemann,  Graun,  Mattheson  and 
Handd  contributed  greatly  to  the  devdopment  of  German 
opera  and  of  the  orchestra  in  Hamburg  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century.  Bach,  Gluck  and  Mozart,  the  reformers  of 
opera;  Haydn,  the  fadier  of  the  modem  orchestra  and  the 
first  to  treat  it  independently  as  a  power  opposed  to  the  solo 
and  chorus,  by  scoring  for  the  instruments  in  well-defined 
groups;  Beethoven,  who  individualized  the  instruments, 
writing  solo  passages  for  them;  Weber,  who  brought  the  horn 
and  darinet  into  prominence;  Schubert,  who  inaugurated  the 
conversations  between  members  of  the  wood  wind — all  Idt  thdr 
mark  on  the  orchestra,  leading  the  way  up  to  Wagner  and 
Strauss. 

A  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  modem  orchestra  would  not  be 
complete  without  reference  to  the  invention  of  the  piston  or 
valve  by  StSlzel  and  Bliimel,  both  Silesians,  in  1815.  A  satis- 
factory bass  for  the  wind,  and  more  especially  for  the  brass,  had 
long  been  a  desideratum.  The  effect  of  this  invention  was  fdt 
at  once:  instrument-makers  in  all  countries  vied  with  each  other 
in  making  use  of  the  contrivance  and  in  bringing  it  to  perfection; 
and  the  orchestra  was  before  long  enriched  by  a  new  family  of 
valved  instruments,  variously  known  as  tubas,  or  euphoniums 
and  bombardons,  having  a  chromatic  scale  and  a  full  sonorous 
tone  of  great  beauty  and  immense  volume,  forming  a  magnificent 
bass.  (K.  S.) 
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ORCHESTRION— ORCHIDS 


ORCHESTRION,  a  name  applied  to  three  different  kinds  of 
instruments,  (i)  A  chamber  organ,  designed  by  Abt  Vogler 
at  the  end  of  the  z8th  century,  which  in  a  space  of  9  cub.  ft. 
contained  no  less  than  900  pipes,  3  manuals  of  63  keys  each  and 
39  pedals  (see  Hakmonium).  (a)  A  pianoforte  with  organ  pipes 
attached,  invented  by  Thomas  Anton  Kunz  of  Prague  in  1791. 
This  orchestrion  comprised  two  manuals  of  65  keys  and  2$ 
pedals,  all  of  which  could  be  used  either  independently  or  coupled. 
Tliere  were  3z  stops,  230  strings  and  360  pipes  which  produced 
Z05  different  combinations.  The  bellows  were  worked  either  by 
hand  or  by  machinery.  (3)  A  mechanical  instrument,  auto- 
matically played  by  means  of  revolving  cylinders,  invented  in 
1851  by  F.  T.  Kaufmann  of  Dresden.  It  comprises  a  complete 
wind  orchestra,  with  the  addition  of  kettle-diiims,  side-drums, 
cymbals  and  triangle.  (K.  S.) 

•ORCHHA,  or  Urchha  (also  called  Tekri  or  Tikamgark),  a 
native  state  of  Central  India,  in  the  Bundelkhand  agency. 
Orchha  is  the  oldest  and  highest  in  rank  of  all  the  Bundela 
principalities,  and  was  the  only  one  not  held  in  subjection  by 
the  peshwa.  Area,  2080 sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  321,634;  estimated 
revenue,  £47,000;  no  tribute.  TIm  mahiaraja.  Sir  IVatap  Singh, 
G.S.C.I.  (bom  in  1854,  succeeded  in  1874),  took  a  great  personal 
interest  in  the  development  of  his  state,  and  himself  designed 
most  of  the  engineering  and  irrigation  works  that  have  been 
executed  here  within  recent  years.  He  bears  the  hereditary 
title  of "  First  of  the  Princes  of  Bundelkhand."  The  state  exports 
grain,  fAt,  and  cotton  cloth,  but  trade  suffers  from  imperiect 
communications.  The  town  of  Orchha,  the  former  capital,  is  on 
the  river  Betwa,  not  far  from  Jhansi.  It  possesses  an  imposing 
fort,  dating  mainly  from  the  early  17th  century.  This  contains 
a  number  of  palaces  and  other  buildings  connected  one  with 
another.  The  most  noteworthy  are  the  Rajmandir,  a  massive 
square  erection  of  which  the  exterior  is  almost  absolutely  plain; 
and  the  Jahangirmahal,  of  the  same  form  but  far  more  ornate, 
a  singularly  beautiful  specimen  of  Hindu  domestic  architecture. 
Elsewhere  about  the  town  are  fine,  temples  and  tombs,  among 
which  may  be  noticed  the  Chaturbhuj  temple  on  its  vast  platform 
of  stone.  The  town  of  Tehri  or  Tikamgarh,  where  the  chief  now 
resides,  is  about  40  m.  S.  of  Orchha;  pop.  (1901)  i4i05o.  It 
contains  the  fort  of  Tikamgarh,  by  which  name  the  town  is 
generally  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  Tehri  in  the  Himalayas. 
ORCHIDS.  The  word  Orchis  is  used  in  a  special  sense  to  denote 
a  particular  genus  of  the  Orchid  family  {Orckidaceae);  very 
frequently,  also,  it  is  employed  in  a  more  general  way  to  indicate 
any  member  of  that  Urge  and  very  interesting  group.  It  will  be 
convenient  here  to  use  the  word  Orchis  as  applying  to  that 
particular  genus  which  gives  its  name  to  the  order  or  family,  and 
to  employ  the  term  "  orchid  "  in  the  less  precise  sense. 

The  flowers  of  all  orchids,  though  extremely  diverse  within 
certain  limits,  and  although  superficially  very  different  from  those 

of  other  monocotyledons,  are 
all  formed  upon  one  common 
plan,  which  is  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  that  observable  in  such 
flowers  as  those  of  the  nardssiis 
or  snowdrop  (Galahtkus) .  The 
conformation  of  those  flowers 


consists  essentially  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  six-parted  perianth, 
the  three  outer  segments  of 
which  correspond  to  a  calyx, 
the  three  inner  ones  to  a 
corolla.   These  segments  spring 


Fio.  I. 
A.  Floral  diagram  of  typical 


orchid    flower;   /,    labellum;   a, 
anther;  1,  rudiments  of  barren 

'^rUi^^StSS^iymmetr^  apparently  from  the  top  of  the 
trimeroua  flower  of  Fritillary  ovary— the  real  explanation, 
ifriHUaria),  however,  being  that  the  end 

of  the  flower-stalk  or  "thala- 
mus,** as  ft  grows,  becomes  dilated  into  a  sort  of  cup  or 
tube  enclosing  and  indeed  closely  adhering  to  the  ovary,  so 
that  the  Litter  organ  appears  to  be  beneath  the  perianth  instead 
of  above  it  as  in  a  lily,  an  appearance  which  has  given  origin  to 
the  term  "  inferior  ovary."    Within  the  perianth,  and  springing 


from  its  sides,  or  apparently  from  the  top  of  the  ovary,  are 
six  stamens  whose  anthers  contain  pulvenilent  pollen-grains. 
These  stamens  encircle  a  style  which  is  the  upward  continuation 
of  the  ovary,  and  which  shows  at  its  free  end  traces  of  the  three 
originally  separate  but  now  blended  carpels  of  which  the  ovary 
consists.    An  orchid  flower  has  an  inferior  ovary  like  that  just 
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Fig.  2. — biaeram  of  the  flower 
ci  Orchis. 

St  dt  si.  The  three  divisions  of 

the  outer  perianth. 
pi,  pit  The  two  lateral  divisions 
of  the  inner  perianth. 

The  superior  division  or 
the  laoellum.  which  may 
become-  inferior  by  the 
twisting  of  the  ovary. 

The  fertile  stamen,  with 
its  two  pollen-masses  in 
the  anther-lobes. 

The  one<elled  ovary  cut 
transversely,  having  three 
parietal  placentas. 
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Fic.  3.— Flower  of  OrcUs. 

s,  Sf  1,  The  three  outer 
divisions  of  the 
perianth. 

P,Pt  I,  The  three  inner, 
-  /  being  the  label- 
lum, here  inferior 
by  the  twisting 
of  the  ovary. 

A     Spur  of   the  labd- 

lURL. 

The  twisted  ovary. 
The  stigma. 
The     anther,     cod- 
taining   pollen* 


sit 

Ot 


described,  but  with  the  ovtiles  on  the  walls  of  the  cavity  (  not  in  its 
axis  or  centre),  a  six-parted  perianth,  a  stamen  or  stamens  and 
stigmas.  The  main  distinguishing  features  consist  in  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  inner  pieces  of  the  perianth  becomes  in  course  of 
its  growth  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  usually  different  in 
colour,  texture  and  form.  So  different  is  it  that  it  receives  a  dis> 
tinct  name,  that  of  the  "  lip  "  or  "  kbellum."  In  place  of  the 
six  stamens  we  commonly  find  but  one  (two  in  Cypripedium),  and 
that  one  is  raised  together  with  the  stigmatic  surfaces  on  an 
elongation  of  the  floral  axis  known  as  the  "  column."  Moreover, 
the  pollen,  instead  of  consisting  of  separate  cells  or  grains, 
consists  of  cells  aggregated  into  "pollen-masses,"  the  number 
varying  in  different  genera,  but  very  generally  two,  four,  or  eight, 
and  in  many  of  the  genera  provided  at 
the  base  with  a  strap-shaped  stalk  or 
"  caudide  "  ending  in  a  flattish  gland  or 
"viscid  disk"  like  a  boy's  sucker. 
In  Cypripedium  all  three  stigmas  arc 
functional,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
orchids  only  the  lateral  pair  form  recep- 
tive surfaces  (rf,  fig.  3),  the  third  being 
sterile  and  forming  the  rostellum  which 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  process 
of  pollination,  often  forming  a  peciJliar 
pouch-like  process  (fig.  4,  r)  in  which 
the  viscid  disk  of  the  pollen-masses  is 
concealed  till  rel^ksed  in  the  manner 
presently  to  be  mentioned.  It  would 
appear,  then,  that  the  orchid  flower 
differs  from  the  more  general  mono- 

cotyledonous  type  in  the  irregularity  of    si.  Two  united  stinnaa. 
the  perianth,  in  the  suppression  of  five   '•  Rostellum      (bairen 
out  of  six  stamens,  and  in  the  um'on  of  attgma}. 

the  one  stamen  and  the  stigmas.  In  addition  to  these  nxxiifica- 
tions,  which  are  common  to  nearly  all  orchids,  there  are  others 
generally  but  not  so  universally  met  with;  among  them  b  the 
displacement  of  the  fk>wer  arising  from  the  twisting  of  the  inferior 
ovary,  in  consequence  of  which  the  flower  is  so  comi^etely  turned 
round  that  the  "  lip,"  which  originates  in  that  part  of  the  flo^vrer, 
conventionally  called  the  posterior  or  superior  part,  or  tliat 


Fig.  4. — Diagram  illu»- 
trating  arrangement   of 
parts  in  flower  of  Orekis. 
s.  Sepals. 
p,  Petals, 
a,  Anther. 
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ORCHIDS 

:r  DcuBt  to  ths 
311  modifiaiiorit 
un  puu  of  tbc 
[rom  Ihe  vuitd 


petiuith  lo  Eacl 

(nd  ofi*D  very  Mmatkabu  oulgrowttu  imm 
tbe  lip.  Thoe  modiGciIIont  in  uaodaled 
with  Ihe  Uiucture  and  iiahiU  of  insecll  and 
tbrii  viiits  lo  the  flower*. 

CiDU  feniliuiioa,  or  the  itnprtfiution  of 
my  given  flower  by  polJeD  from  tmolher 
floim  ot  (he  lune  tpeda  on  the  ume  ot  on 
uiother  plftnl,  hu  been  proved  to  be  of  greal 
idvinWge  to  Ihe  pUot  by  lecuring  a  mote 
numen>u»  oi  a  mote  robust  offipring,  oi  one 
ible  to  adapt  itself  to  Ibe  varying 


conditii 


which  it  bu 
)  is  olt 
,    They 


eSeclcd  by  tl 


flown  by  its  cokniT  or  its  perf  ume;  tbey : 
hwy,  asd  while  lo  doing  Ihey  lemove  the  pollen  fnm  the  anihet 
udanveyil  lo  anotber  Sower,  then  to  genninste  on  the  stigma 
ibcn  in  tnbci  (ravel  down  Ibe  style  to  the  ovary  where  theii 
conlcoti  idtiin&tely  luse  with  Ihe  "  oospbete  "  or  immalure  egg, 
■hidi  beonnes  in  consequenee  (ertiliied,  and  (orms  a  seed  whieb 
afiervudi  develops  into  a  new  plant  (see  article  Anciosfekhs). 
To  fadliuu  the  operations  o(  sucb  insects,  by  compelling  Ihcm 

poUn  ind  ilt  subsequent  deposit  on  the  tight  plice,  Ibe  form  of 
Ihe  flower  tnd  the  conlormalion  of  its  sevend  puts  are  modified  in 
n>i  It  varied  as  ibey  ue  wonderful.  Otber  InsecU  visit  tbe 
SomTt  wilb  mote  qucslionible  rrsull.  For  tbem  tbe  pollen  i> 
u  itlnclion  as  food,  or  some  other  part  of  the  flower  oflera  an 
iolLiceiiKnt  to  them  lor  i  like  object.  Sucb  visitors  ue  clearly 
pnJLtdidal  to  the  flower,  and  so  we  meet  with  arrrukgemenU 
■hich  ire  calculated  to  repd  the  intrudetB,  or  it  least  to  force 
ibiDi  to  cnler  Ihe  flower  in  such  a  ny  u  not  to  el!ecl  mischief. 
Set  Ditvin's  Pinilitalien  if  Otchidi  and  similat  wotks. 

Id  tbe  comtnon  oicbidi  oF  Btilish  meadows,  Orckis  Uorio, 
euiWu  (Shakespeare's  long  putples),  &c.,  the  general  iltuclure 
•A  tbe  flower  is  is  we  have  described  it  (fip.  i,  3).  In  addition 
Iboi  it  in  this  particular  geoui,  as  indeed  in  many  others,  a  long 
ubular  spur  or  horn  prDJCctiog  downwardi  from  Ihe  back  of  the 
liij,  wboK  office  it  is  to  secrete  and  store  a  honeyed  juice;  the 
loieparl  of  the  lip  forms  an  expanded  plate,  usually  latger  and 
nore  brightly  cotouted  than  ihe  other  parts  of  Ibe  flower,  and 
uib  hairs  or  tidges  and  spots  of  various  kinds  according  to  the 
Hicdes.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  pctianth  ate  very  much 
Mniller,  and 


"columi 


■    This  I 


roundish  g[and,  ( 
Ihe  Innt  of  Ihe 


almost  at  right . 
Ibetw   '   ' 


hollow  1 


cs  of  which 


It  the 


d  at  first  in  the  pouch-like  roslellum  at 
olumo.  Below  tHe  anther  Ihe  surface  of  the 
is  hollowed  oul  into  a  greenish  depression 
inntd  with  viscid  fluid— this  is  the  two  united  stigmas.  The 
other  parts  ot  the  Oower  need  not  detain  us.     Such  being  in 

ki  us  now  sec  how  it  ads.  A  bee,  we  iriU  assume,  attracted  by  the 
itil'Mir  and  perfume  of  Ihe  flower,  alighl)  on  that  part  of  it  which 
iilhefirtlloilltactiuattenlion— tbelip.  There,  guided  by  Ihe 
bits  ot  ridges  befor^meotioned,  It  is  led  lo  Ihe  orifice  of  the 
SKt  wii  h  iis  store  of  honeyed  juice.  The  posilioti  of  this  orifice. 
a  ri  have  seen,  is  at  the  bise  of  the  lip  and  of  the  column,  so 
that  Ibe  insert,  if  of  suflicient  size,  while  bending  its  head  to 
icsett  the  proboscis  into  tbe  spur,  almoM  of  necessity  displaces 
tbe  poUen-masses,  Liberated  from  the  anthers,  these  adhere  lo 
'    ■  jf  the  sticky  gland  at 


lest  muveUotis  than  those  of  which  mention  has  been  made. 

The  two   aDther^ases  in  an  orchis  ate  erect  and  nearly  parallel 

the  one  to  Ihe  Dlbet;  the  poUen-malses  within  them  ueof  couiie 

may  be  thus  teptesenled  II,  but  inunediUely 


e  pollen-r 


10  eSect  (he  bending  of  this  st 


base  of  Ihe  caudicle  so  i 
the  placing  the  pollen- 

position,  thus  =,  or,  is  In  (he  cue  of  O.  ^amididii,  the  1* 
jtiginally  placed  parallel  II  diverge  fmm  tbe  ba: 


like  (ht 

needle  into  Ihe  base  of  tt 
needle  as  they  would  do 
withdrawn.    Sometimes 


le  naked  eye  by  thrusting  the  point  of  a 


is  sufBcieal  to  liberate  the  pollen  often  with  elastic  force,  even 
when  the  anther  itself  is  not  touched.  In  other  orchids  move- 
ments take  place  in  difl!erenl  ways  and  in  otber  directions.    The 

membered  thai,  if  Ihe  pollen-masses  retained  tbe  original 
direction  they  had  in  the  anther  in  which  they  wete  formed,  they 
would,  when  transported  by  the  insect  to  aiuilher  flower,  merely 
-■        ilhetof  that  flow 


rould  be  ol  n< 
rhen  transplanted  to 


le  pollen-i 


0  the  < 


fetgenees  ant 
to  be  10  ptacel 


»ther  flower  of  Ihe  same  qi 


iUusiraiions  ate  comparatively 
ouia  nave  oeca  easy  to  select  others  ol  a  morv  com- 
ure,  but  all  evidently  connected  with  Ihe  visits  of 
the  cross  ferlilizalion  of  the  flower.  In  some 
CaiaitlKm,  male  Bowers  are  produced  so  diSeltnt 
:male  that  before  tbe  diflerent  floweis  had  beea 
le  same  pike,  and  befoti  Ihe  facts  of  the  case  were 
,,  they  were  taken  to  be  representatives  of  distinct 

is  a  capsule  iidilting  generally  by  three  longitudinal 
silts  lomung  valves  which  remain  united  above  and  briow.  The 
seeds  are  minute  and  innumerable;  they  contain  a  small  rudi' 
menuty  embiyo  surrounded  by  a  thin  loose  membraneous  coal, 
and  are  Mattered  by  meant  of  hygroscopic  hairs  on  Ihe  inside 
of  Ihe  valves  which  by  their  movements  jerk  out  the  seeds.    The 

been  paid  to  the  vegetative  organs  than  the  peculiarities  of 
their  organisation  demand.     We  can  only  aUude  to  some  ol 
these  points.    The  orchids  of  fiiilish  fields 
are  all  of  terrestrial  habit,  and  their  roots 


ully  knoT 
'  Theftui 


are   mostly   tuberous   (fig.    6),  the  tubera 

being  partly  radical  partly  budUke  in  ihdr 

character.    There  a  ofle 

a  marked  alls- 

nation  in  the  production 

of  vegeuiive  and 

flowering  shoots  respect 

velyi  and,  lame- 

rcumstances,    the 

flowering   shoots   ate    a 

sevetal  yean  in  luccessio 

n.   This  fact  wUl 

account  fat  the  profusion 

with  which  some 

otchidi,  like  the  commo 

n  bee  orchis  lot 

instance,  an:  found  in  some  seasons  and 

their  scarcity  in  olheii. 

Tropical  orchids 

:"  T*  s'r:;;^!"' '; '.'Sh= 

ttofCJrili. 


from  them.    They  are  frequently  provided 

with  "  pseudo-bulbs,  "  large  solid  swellings  < 

o[  Ihe  Item,  In  Ihe  tissues  of  which  water  o^fijj" 

detive  this  mmsture  from  the  ait  by  means  of  aerial  roots, 
developed  from  the  stem  and  bearing  an  outer  spongy  sttudure, 
or  Klamtn,  consisting  of  empty  cells  kepi  open  t^  spiral  thicken, 
ings  in  the  wall;  Ihit  sponge-tike  (issue  abiorlM  dew  and  rain 
and  condenses  the  moislme  of  Ibe  ait  and  pastes  it  on  to  Ihe 
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The  number  of  q>ecies  of  orchids  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  monocotyledonous  order — ^not  even  excepting  grasses — 
amounting  to  6000,  contained  in  400  genera.  This  large  number 
is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  diligent  search  in  all  countries 
that  has  been  made  for  these  plants  for  purposes  of  cxiltivation — 
they  being  held  at  present  in  the  greatest  esteem  by  plant- 
lovers,  and  prices  being  paid  for  new  or  rare  varieties  which 
recall  the  days  of  the  tulipomania. 

The  economic  uses  of  orchids  are  not  remarkable.  When  wc 
have  mentioned  vanilla  (g.v.),  which  consists  of  the  fleshy  pods 
of  an  orchid,  we  have  mentioned  about  the  only  economic 
product  that  now  comes  into  market.  SaUp  (9.V.),  still  used  in 
the  Levant,  consists  of  the  dried  tubers  of  a  terrestrial  orchid, 
and  contains  a  telatively  large  amount  of  nutritious  matter. 
The  cultivation  of  orchids  is  treated  under  Hosticultxtre. 

The  order  is  divided  into  two  main  groups  baaed  on  the  number 
of  the  stamens  and  stigmas.  The  first  Diandreae,  has  two  or  rarely 
three  fertile  stamens  and  three  functional  stigmas.  It  contains 
two  small  genera  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa  with  almost  regular 
flowers,  and  the  large  genus  Cypritedium  containing  about  80  species 
in  the  north-temperate  sone  and  tropical  Asia  and  America.  In 
Cypripedium  two  stamens  are  present,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
column  instead  of  one  only  at  the  top,  as  in  the  group  Monandreae, 
to  which  belong  the  remaining  genera  in  which  also  only  two  stigmas 
are  fertile.  What  may  be  considered  the  normal  number  of  stamens 
is,  as  has  been  said,  six,  arranged  in  two  rows.  In  most  orchids  the 
only  stamen  developed  to  maturity  is  the  posterior  one  of  the  three 
opposite  to  the  lip  (anterior  before  the  twisting  of  the  ovary),  the 
other  two,  as  well  as  all  three  inner  ones,  bemg  entirely  at^ent. 
or  present  only  in  the  form  of  rudiments.  In  Cypripedium  two  01 
the  outer  stamens  are  wantine;  the  third — the  one,  that  is,  which 
corresponds  to  the  single  fertile  stamen  in  the  Monandreae — ^forms 
a  large  sterile  structure  or  staminode;  the  two  lateral  ones  of  the 
inner  series  are  present,  the  third  being  undeveloped.  This  arrange- 
ment may  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  following  diagram, 
representmg  the  relativeposition  of  the  stamens  in  orchids  generally 
and  in  Cypripedium.  The  letter  L  indicates  the  position  of  the 
labellum;  the  large  figures  indicate  the  developed  stamens;  the 
italic  figures  show  the  position  of  the  suppressed  stamens. 


*  6^ 
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~ia  Onkit.  is  Cypfiptdium. 

The  Monandreae  have  been  subdivided  into  twentv-eight  tribes, 
the  characters  of  which  are  based  on  the  structure  of  the  anther  and 
poUinia,  the  nature  of  the  inflorescence,  whether  terminal  or  lateral, 
the  vernation  of  the  leaf  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  joint 
between  blade  and  sheath,  and  the  nature  of  the  stem.  The  most 
important  are  the  following: 

Opkrydineae,  with  about  ^5  genera,  of  terrestrial  orchids,  mainly 
nortn  temperate,  including  tne  British  genera  Orchis,  Aceras,  Opkrys, 
Herminium,  Gymnadenia  and  Habenarta,  Also  some  genera  mainly 
represented  in  South  and  tropical  Africa,  such  as  Satynum,  Disa  and 
others. 

NeoUiineae,  including  90  genera,  also  terrestrial,  contains  thirteen 
more  or  less  widely  oistributed  tropical  or  subtropical  subtribes, 
some  of  which  extend  into  temperate  zones;  one,  Cephalanthereae, 
which  includes  our  British  genera  CepkalarUkera  ana  Epipaclis  is 
chiefly  north  temperate.  The  British  genera  Sfirantkes,  Listera  and 
NeoUta  arc  also  included  in  this  tribe,  as  is  also  VcniUa,  the  elongated 
stem  of  which  climbs  by  means  of  tendril-like  aerial  roots — the  long 
fleshy  pod  is  the  vanilla  used  for  flavouring. 

Codotyninae,  7  genera,  mostly  epiphytes,  and  inhabitants  of 
tropical  Asia.  A  single  intemode  of  each  shoot  is  swollen  to  form  a 
pscudobulb. 

Liparidinae,  9  genera,  terrestrial,  two,  Malaxis  and  CoraUorhiza, 
are  British.  Liparis  i%  a  large  genus  widely  distributed  in  the 
tropics. 

PleurotJuliidinae,  characterind  by  a  thin  stem  bearing  one  leaf 
which  separates  at  a  distinct  joint;  the  sepals  are  usually  much 
larger  than  the  petals  and  lip.  Includes  10  genera,  natives  of 
tropical  America,  one  of  which,  PUurolhaUis,  contains  about  400 
species.  Afasdetattia  is  common  in  cultivation  and  has  often 
brilliant  scarlet,  crimson  or  orange  flowers. 

Laeliinae,  with  32  genera,  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
including  three  of  those  best  known  in  cultivation,  Eptdendrum, 
Cattleya  and  Laelia.  The  jointed  leaves  are  fleshy  or  leathery; 
the  flowers  are  generally  largie  with  a  well-developed  \\p. 

Pkajinoe,  includes  15  genera  chiefly  tropical  Asiatic,  some — 
Phajus  and  CoAtn^Ae--spreadtng  northwards  into  China  and 
Japan. 

Cystopodiiruu,  includes  9  genera  tropical,  but  extending  into  north 


temperate  Asia  and  South  Africa;  Euhpkia  and  Idssoehilus  are 
important  African  genera. 

Catasetinae,  with  three  tropical  American  genera,  two  of  which. 
Cataselum  and  Cycnockes,  have  di-  or  tri-morphic  flowers.  They  are 
cultivated  for  their  strange-looking  flowers. 

Dendrobiinae,  with  six  genera  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the'CMd 
World;  the  chief  is  Dendrobium,  with  300  species,  often  with  ahowy 
flowers. 

Cymbidiiiuu,  with  8  genera  in  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World.  The 
leaves  are  generally  long  and  narrow.  Cymbidium  is  well  known  in 
cultivation. 

Oncidiinae,  with  44  genera  in  the  warmer  parte  of  Americau 
Odontoglossum  and  Oncidtum  include  some  of  the  best-known  culti- 
vated orchids. 

Sareantkinae,  with  as  genera  in  the  tropics.  Vanda  (Ana)  and 
Angrotcum  (Africa  ana  Madagascar)  are  known  in  cultivation.  The 
flower  of  Angraecum  seiquipeaaU  has  a  spur  18  in.  in  length. 

The  order  is  well  represented  in  Bntain  by  18  genera,  which 
include  several  species  of  Orchis: — Cymnadenta  (fragrant  orchis). 
Ilabenaria  (butterfly  and  frog  orchis),  Aceras  (man  orchis),  Hermin- 
ium (musk  orchis),  Ophrys  (bee,  spider  and  fly  orchis),  Epipaclis 
(Helleborine),  Cephalantkera,  NeoUia  (bird's-nest  otdtis),  one  of  the 
few  saprophytic  genera,  which  have  no  green  leaves,  but  derive  their 
nourishment  from  decaying  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  Lisiem 
fTway  blade),  Spiranthes  (lady's  tresses).  Malaxis  (bog-orchi»). 
Liparis  (fen-orchis),  CoraUorhiza  (coral  root),  also  a  saprophyte,  and 
Cypripedium  (lady's  slipper),  represented  by  a  single  species  now 
very  rare  in  limestone  districts  in  the  north  of  England. 

ORCHOMENUS  (local  form  on  coins  and  inscriptions,  Jircho- 
menos),  the  name  borne  by  two  dtics  of  ancient  Greece. 

z.  A  Boeotian  city,  situated  in  an  angle  between  the  Cephissus 
and  its  tributary  the  Melas,  on  a  long  narrow  hill  which  projects 
south  from  Mount  Acontlum.  Its  position  is  exceedingly  strong, 
being  defended  on  every  side  by  precipice  or  marsh  or  river, 
and  it  was  admirably  situated  to  be  the  stronghold  of  an  early 
kingdom.  The  acropolis  is  at  the  north  end  of  the  hill,  on  a  peak 
which  is  overhung  by  Acontium,  but  at  a  distance  sufficient  to 
be  safe  from  an  enemy  vdlh  the  weapons  of  early  warfare  posted 
on  the  mountain.  At  the  foot  of  the  acropolis  are  the  springs  of 
the  McIas. 

In  prehistoric  times  Orchomenus,  as  is  proved  alike  by  archaeo- 
logical finds  and  by  an  extensive  cycle  of  legends,  was  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  towns  of  Greece.    It  was  at  once  a  conti- 
nental and  a  maritime  power.    On  the  mainland  it  controlled  the 
greater  part  of  Boeotia  and  drew  its  riches  from  the  fertile  low- 
lands of  Lake  Copals,  upon  the  drainage  of  which  the  early  kings 
of  Orchomentis  bestowed  great  care.    Its  maritime  connexions 
have  not  been  as  yet  determined,  but  it  is  clear  that  its  original 
inhabitants,  the  Minyae,  were  a  seafaring  nation,  and  in  historical 
times  Orchomenus  remained  a  member  of  the  Calaurian  League 
of  naval  states.    At   the  end  of  the  second  millennium  the 
Minyae  were  more  or  less  supplanted  by  the  incoming  stock 
of  Boeotians.    Henceforth  Orchomenus  no  longer  figures  as  a 
great  commercial  state,  and  its  political  supremacy  in  Boeotia 
passed  now,  if  not  previously,  to  the  people  of  Thebes.    Never- 
theless, owing  perhaps  to  its  strong  military  position,  it  long 
continued  to  exercise  some  sort  of  overlordship  over  other 
towns  of  northern  Boeotia,  and  maintained  an  independent 
attitude  within  the  Boeotian  League.    In  447  it  served  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  oligarchic  exiles  who  freed  Boeotia  from 
Athenian  control.    In  the  4th  century  Orchomenus  was  actuated 
throughout  by  an  anti-Thcban  policy,  which  may  have  been 
nothing  more  than  a  recrudescence  of  old-time  rivalry,   but 
seems  chiefly  inspired  by  aversion  to  the  newly  established 
democracy  at  Thebes.   In  the  Corinthian  War  the  dty  supporter! 
Lysander  and  Agesilaus  in  their  attacks  upon  Thebes,  and  when 
war  was  renewed  between  the  Thcbans  and  Spartans  in  379 
Orchomenus  again  sided  with  the  latter.     After  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  it  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Thebans,  who  first,  on 
Epaminondas's  advice,  readmitted  it  into  the  Boeotian  League, 
but  in  368  destroyed  the  town  and  exterminated  or  enslaved 
its  people.     By  353  Orchomenus  had  been  rebuilt,  probably 
by  the  Phocians,  who  used  it  as  a  bulwark  against    Thebes. 
After  the  subjection  of  the  Phocians  in  346  it  was  again  razed  b> 
the  Thcbans.  but  was  restored  by  Philip  of  Macedon  as  a  check 
upon  the  latter  (338).     Orchomenus  springs  into  prominence 
once  again  in  85  B.C.,  when  it  provided  the  battle-field  on  which 
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tike  Rflou  general  SuIU  destroyed  an  army  of  Mithradatcs  VI. 

of  Pfgov.    Apart  from  this  event  its  later  history  is  obscure, 

asd  its  decadence  is  further  attested  by  the  neglectful  drainage 

of  the  piain  and  the  consequent  encroachments  of  Lake  G)pals. 

Siooe  medieval  times  the  site  has  been  occupied  by  a  village 

Duied  Suipoa.     Since  1867  drainage  operations  have  been 

rcsamed,  and  the  land  thus  reclaimed  has  been  divided  into 

snail  borings.    The  most  remarkable  relic  of  the  early  power 

of  Orchomenus  »  the  so-called  "treasury"  (of  "Minyas") 

vfaidk  resembles  the  buildings  of  similar  style  at  Mycenae  (see 

Mvcemae),  and  is  almost  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  treasury 

of  Atrens.    The  admiration  which  Pausanias  expresses  for  it  is 

justified  by  the  beautiful  ornamentation,  especially  of  the  roof, 

Jthkh  has  been  brou^t  to  Ught  by  Schliemann's  excavations 

in  the  inner  diambcr  opening  out  of  the  circular  vaulted  tomb. 

The  monument,  undoubtedly  the  tomb  of  some  ancient  ruler, 

or  <rf  a  dynasty,  lies  outside  the  dty  walls.    Other  remains 

of  early  date  have  been  found  upon  this  site. 

The  worship  of  the  Charites  (see  Gxaces)  was  the  great 
cultus  of  Orchomenus,  and  the  site  of  the  temple  is  now  occupied 
bj  a  chapel,  the  Kolfoicia  r^f  Uanylas.  The  Charites  were 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  rude  stones,  which  had  fallen 
from  heaven  during  the  reign  of  Eteocles;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  lime  of  Pausanias  that  statues  of  the  goddesses  were  placed 
in  the  temple.  Near  this  was  another  temple  dedicated  to 
Dk»iysas,  in  whose  festival,  the  'A7pu2>F(a,  are  apparent  the 
traces  cl  human  sacrifice  in  early  times  (see  Agkionia). 


See  Strabo  vilL  ^  374,  ix.  pp.  ^07.  4i4-.ii6:  Pausanias  ix.  34-38; 
Thucydides  i.  la,  iv.  76:  Xrnopnon,  Hdlenica,  iii.  5,  iv.  3,  vi.  4: 
Diodoms  xv.,  xvi.;  Plutarch.  SuUa,  chs.  30-31:  K.    O.  MOHcr, 


Ortkomtnas  tmd  die  Mimyer  (Brcslau,  1844) ;  B.  V.  Head,  Historia 
nwaeram  (Oxford.  1877).  pp.  293-294;  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies, 
vuL  u.  pb.  xii.,  xiiL 

2.  An  Arcadian  dty,  situated  in  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
north  of  Mantineia  and  west  of  Stymphalus.  The  district  was 
mountainous,  but  embraced  two  valleys — the  northern  con- 
taisiiig  a  lake  which  is  drained,  like  all  Arcadian  lakes,  by  a 
iciss«tkron;  the  southern  lying  under  the  dty,  separated 
iroa  Mantineia  by  a  mountain  ridge  called  Anchisia.  The  old 
city  occupied  a  strong  and  lofty  situation;  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
it  was  a  ruin,  but  Pausanias  meiitions  that  a  new  town  was 
!Ma!t  bek)w  the  old.  A  primitive  wooden  image  of  Artemis 
Ccdreatis  stood  in  a  large  cedar  tree  outside  the  city.  Orcbo* 
menus  b  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  with  the  epithet 
loXcfA^Xos. 

In  cariy  history  Orchomenus  figures  as  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance, for  its  kings  until  the  late  7th  century  B.C.  held  some 
sort  of  sovereignty  over  all  Arcadia.  In  the  5th  century  it  was 
ot'crsbadowed  by  its  southern  neighbour  Mantineia,  with 
vbom  it  b  henceforth  generally  found  to  be  at  variance.  In 
4i8  B.C.  Orchomenus  fell  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of  the 
Minttncians;  in  370  it  held  aloof  from  the  new  Arcadian  League 
which  the  Mantineians  were  organizing.  About  this  time  it 
further  dcdincd  in  importance  through  the  loss  of  some  posses- 
sions on  the  cast  Arcadian  watershed  to  the  new  Arcadian  capital 
Mcgalopdis.  In  the  3rd  century  Orchomenus  belonged  in 
iam  to  the  Actolian  League,  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and, 
since  322,  to  the  Achaean  League.  Though  a  fairly  extensive 
settfen^nt  still  exbted  on  the  site  in  the  and  century  a.d.,  its 
hotory  under  the  Roman  rule  is  quite  obscure. 

Sec  Pasuanias,  viii.  chs.  5.  11-13,  27;  B.  V.  Head,  Historia 
namomm  (Oxford,  1887),  pp.  377-378. 

ORCfX,  a  dioxytoluene,  C»Hi(CH4)(0H)i  (1:3:  5),  found 
in  many  lichens,  e.g.  Rocella  tincloria^  Lecanora^  and  formed 
by  fusing  extract  of  aloes  with  potash.  It  may  be  synthesixed 
from  toluene;  more  interesting  b  its  production  when  acetone 
dicarboxylic  ester  is  condensed  with  the  aid  of  sodium.  It 
ciystsDizcs  in  colouricss  prisms  with  one  molecule  of  water, 
«hidi  redden  on  exposure.  Ferric  chloride  gives  a  bluish- 
vidrt  coloration  with  the  aqueous  solution.  Unlike  resorcin 
if  docs  not  give  a  fluorescein  with  phthalic  anhydride.  Oxidation 
of  (he  aromoniacal  solution  gives  orcein,  CaHMNsOr,  the  chief 
oaaiitocnt  of  the  natural  dye  archil  {q.t.).   Homo-pyrocatechin 


b  an  isomer  (CIIa:OH:OH-"i  13  :4),  found  as  its  methyl 
ether  (creosol)  in  beech-wood.  tar. 

ORDEAL  (O.Eng.  ordal,  ordad,  judgment),  a  term  correspond- 
ing to  modem  Ger.  Urteil,  but  bearing  the  special  sense  of  the 
medieval  Lat.  Dei  judicium^  a  miraculous  decision  as  to  the 
truth  of  an  accusation  or  claim.  The  word  b  adopted  in  the  late 
Lat.  ordaliuMf  Fr.  ordalie.  The  ordeal  had  exbted  for  many 
ages  before  it  was  thus  named  in  Europe.  In  prindple,  and 
often  in  the  very  forms  used,  it  bdongs  to  andcnt  culture, 
thence  flourishing  up  to  the  medieval  European  and  modem 
Asiatic  leveb,  but  dying  out  bef6re  modem  dvilixation.  Some 
ordeab,  which  possibly  represent  early  stages  of  the  practice, 
are  simply  magical,  being  processes  of  divination  turned  to 
legal  purpose.  Thus  in  Burma  suits  are  still  determined  by 
plaintiff  and  defendant  being  each  furnished  with  a  candle, 
equal  in  size  and  both  lighted  at  once — he  whose  candle  outlasts 
the  other  bdng  adjudged,  amid  the  acclamations  of  hb  friends, 
to  have  won  hb  cause  (Shway  Yoe,  The  Burman,  ii.  254). 
Even  quainter  b  a  Dyak  ordeal  in  Borneo,  where  the  two 
parties  are  represented  by  two  shell-fish  on  a  plate,  which  are 
irritated  by  pouring  on  some  lime-juice,  and  the  one  first  moving 
settles  the  guilt  or  innocence  (as  has  been  before  arranged)  of 
its  owner  (St  John,  Paresis  of  the  Far  East,  i.  89).  The  adminis- 
tration of  ordeab  has  been  much  in  the  hands  of  priests,  and 
they  are  more  often  than  not  worked  on  a  theological  basb,  the 
intervention  of  a  deity  being  invoked  and  assumed  to  take  place 
even  when  the  process  b  in  its  nature  one  of  symbolic  magic. 
For  instance,  an  ancient  divining  instrument  consbted  of  a  sieve 
held  suspended  by  a  thread  or  by  a  pair  of  shears  with  the  points 
stuck  into  its  rim,  and  considered  to  move  at  the  mention  of  the 
name  to  be  discovered,  &c.  Thus  girb  consulted  the  "  sieve- 
witch  "  iKxxnuvdftoPTis)  about  lovers  (Theocr.,  Idyll,  iii.  31). 
Thb  coscinomancy  served  in  the  same  way  to  discover  a  thief,, 
when,  with  prayer  to  the  gods  for  direction,  the  names  of  the 
suspected  persons  were  called  over  to  it  (Potter,  Greek  Anliquities, 
i-  353)<  When  a  suspended  hatchet  was  used  in  the  same  way 
to  turn  to  the  guilty,  the  process  was  called  axinamancy.  The 
sieve-ordeal  remained  popular  in  the  middle  ages  (see  the  de- 
scription and  picture  in  Cornelius  Agrippa,  De  Occ,  Phil.) ;  it  b 
mentioned  in  Hudibras  (il.  3): 

"...  th'  oracle  of  sieve  and  shears 
That  turns  as  certain  as  the  spheres.'* 

From  this  ancient  ordeal  b  evidently  derived  the  modem 
Christian  form  of  the  key  and  Bible,  where  a  Psalter  or  Bible  b 
suspended  by  a  key  tied  in  at  Psalm  1.  18:  "  When  thou  sawest 
a  thief,  then  thou  consentedst  with  him  ";  the  bow  of  the  key 
being  balanced  on  the  fingers,  and  the  names  of  those  suspected 
being  called  over,  he  or  she  at  whose  name  the  book  turns  or 
falls  is  the  culprit  (see  Brand,  Popular  Antiquities,  ed.  Bohn, 
iii.  351). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  groups  of  divinations  passing 
into  ordeals  are  those  which  appeal  to  the  corpse  itself  for 
discovery  of  its  murderer.  The  idea  is  rooted  in  that  primitive 
state  of  mind  which  has  not  yet  realized  the  full  effect  of  death, 
but  regards  the  body  as  still  able  to  hear  and  act.  Thus  the 
natives  of  Australia  will  ask  the  dead  man  carried  on  his  bier  of 
boughs,  who  bewitched  him;  if  he  has  died  by  witchcraft  he  will 
make  the  bier  move  round,  and  if  the  sorcerer  who  killed  him  be 
present  a  bough  will  touch  him  (Eyre,  Australia,  ii.  344).  That 
this  is  no  isolated  fancy  b  shown  by  its  recurrence  among  the 
negroes  of  Africa,  where,  for  instance,  the  corpse  causes  its  bearers 
to  dash  against  some  one's  house,  which  accuses  the  owner  of 
the  murder  (J.  L.  Wilson,  Western  Africa,  p.  231;  Waitz,  ii. 
193).  Thb  somewhat  resembles  the  well-known  ordeal  of  the 
bier  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  which,  however,  seems  founded 
on  a  different  principle,  the  imagination  that  a  sympathetic 
action  of  the  blood  causes  it  to  flow  at  the  touch  or  neighbourhood 
of  the  murderer.  Apparently  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  which 
in  certain  cases  takes  place  after  death  may  have  furnished  the 
ground  for  this  belief.  On  Teutonic  ground,  this  ordeal  appears 
in  the  Nihclungcnlied,  where  the  murdered  Siegfried  b  laid  on  his 
bier,  and  Hagcn  b  called  on  to  prove  his  innocence  by  going  to  the 
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corpse,  but  at  his  approach  the  dead  chiefs  wounds  bleed  afresh. 

The  typical  instance  in  English  history  is  the  passage  of  Matthew 

Paris,  that  after  Henry  II.'s  death  at  Chinon  his  son  Richard 

came  to  view  the  body,  "  Quo  supervenicntc,  confcstim  erupit 

sanguis  ex  naribus  regis  mortui;  ac  si  indignaretur  spiritus  in 

•adventu  ejus,  qui  ejusdem  mortis  causa  esse  crcdcbatur,  ut 

viderctur  sanguis  clamare  ad  Deum."    In  Shakespeare  {Rich, 

III.,  act  I,  sc  3): 

"  O  gentlemen,  see,  sec!  dead  Henry's  wounds 
Open  their  congcal'd  mouths,  and  bleed  afresh!  ** 

At  Hertford  assizes  (1628)  the  deposition  was  taken  as  to 
certain  suspected  murderers  being  required  to  touch  the  corpse, 
when  the  murdered  woman  thrust  out  the  ring  finger  three  times 
and  it  dropped  blood  on  the  grass  (Brand,  iii.  331);  and  there 
was  a  case  in  the  Scottish  High  Court  of  Justiciary  as  late  as 
1668  (T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  Folklore  of  Shakespeare,  p.  487). 
Durham  peasants,  apparently  remembering  the  old  belief,  still 
expect  those  who  come  to  look  at  a  corpse  to  touch  it,  in  token 
that  they  bear  no  ill-will  to  the  departed  (W.  Henderson, 
Folklore  of  Northern  Counties^  p.  57). 

Certain  ordeals  are  closely  related  to  oaths,  so  that  the  two 
shade  into  one  another.  Let  the  curse  which  is  to  fail  on  the 
oath-breaker  take  effect  at  once,  it  then  becomes  a  sign  con- 
demning the  swearer —  in  fact,  an  ordeal.  Thus  the  drinking  of 
water  on  which  a  curse  or  magical  penalty  has  been  laid  is  a  mere 
oath  so  long  as  the  time  of  fulfilment  is  unfixed  (see  Oath). 
But  it  becomes  an  ordeal  when,  as  in  Brahmanic  India,  the 
accused  drinks  three  handfuls  of  water  in  which  a  sacred  image 
has  been  dipped;  if  he  is  innocent  nothing  happens,  but  if  he  is 
guilty  sickness  or  misfortune  will  fall  on  him  within  one  to  three 
weeks  (for  accounts  of  these  and  other  Hindu  ordeals  see  All 
Ibrahim  Khan  in  Asiatic  Researches,  i.  389,  and  Stenzlcc's  sum- 
mary in  Z.  D.  M.  C,  vol.  ix.).  The  earliest  account  of  such  an 
ord(^  is  in  Numbers  v. ,  which  describes  the  mode  of  administering 
to  a  woman  charged  with  unfaithfulness  the  bitter  water  mixed 
with  the  dust  of  the  tabernacle  floor,  with  the  curse  laid  on  it  to 
cause  her  belly  to  swell  and  her  thigh  to  fall  if  guilty.  Ewald 
(Antiquities  of  Israel,  236)  regards  the  draught  as  in  itself  harm- 
less, and  the  operation  of  this  curse  on  the  guilty  as  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body.  But  the  term  "  bitter  " 
is  applied  to  the  water  before  it  has  been  cursed,  which  suggests 
that  it  already  contained  some  drug,  as  in  the  poison-water 
ordeal  still  in  constant  use  over  a  great  part  of  Africa.  Thus  the 
red  water  of  Guinea  is  a  decoction  made  by  pounding  in  a  wooden 
mortar  and  steeping  in  water  the  inner  bark  of  one  of  the  mimosas, 
producing  a  liquor  like  that  of  a  tan-vat,  astringent,  narcotic, 
and  when  taken  in  suffident  quantity  emetic.  The  accused, 
with  solemn  ceremony  and  invocation,  drinks  freely  of  it;  if  it 
nauseates  him  and  he  throws  it  up  he  is  triumphantly  acquitted, 
but  if  he  becomes  dizzy  he  is  guilty,  and  the  assembly  fall  on 
him,  pelt  him  with  stones  and  even  drag  him  over  the  rocks  till  he 
is  dead.  Here  the  result  of  the  ordeal  depends  partly  on  the 
patient's  constitution,  but  more  on  the  sorcerer  who  can  prepare 
the  proper  dose  to  prove  either  guilt  or  innocence.  Among  the 
various  drugs  used  in  different  parts  of  Africa  are  the  mbundu 
root,  the  Calabar  bean,  the  tangcna  nut  (Tanghinia  vencniflua, 
a  strong  poison  and  emetic)  The  sorcerers  who  administer  this 
ordeal  have  in  their  hands  a  power  of  inflicting  or  remitting 
judicial  murder,  giving  them  boundless  influence  (details  in  J.  L. 
Wilson,  Western  Africa,  pp.  225,  398;  Burton,  Lake  Regions 
of  Central  Africa,  ii.  357;  Bosman,  "  Guinea,"  in  Pinkerlon's 
Voyages,  xvi.  398,  &c.).  The  poison-ordeal  is  also  known  to 
Brahmanic  law,  decoction  of  aconite  root  being  one  of  the 
poisons  given,  and  the  accused  if  not  sickening  being  deelared 
free  (Stenzler,  I.e.).  Theoretically  connected  with  the  ordeal  by 
cursed  drink  is  that  by  cursed  food,  which  is,  however,  distin- 
guished among  this  black  catalogue  by  being  sometimes  an 
effectual  means  of  discovering  the  truth.  The  ordeal  by  bread 
and  cheese,  practised  in  Alexandria  about  the  2nd  century, 
was  practically  the  same  as  that  known  to  English  law  five  to 
ten  centuries  later  as  the  corsnaed  or  "  trial  slice  "  of  consecrated 
bread  and  cheese  which  was  administered  from  the  altar,  with 


the  curse  that  if  the  accused  were  guilty  God  would  send  the 
angel  Gabriel  to  stop  his  throat,  that  he  might  not  be  able  to 
swallow  that  bread  and  cheese.  In  fact,  if  guilty  and  not  a 
hardened  offender  he  was  apt  to  fail,  dry-mouthed  and  choking 
through  terror,  to  get  it  down.  The  remembrance  of  this  ancient 
ordeal  still  lingers  in  the  popular  phrase, "  May  this  bit  choke  me 
if  I  lie  I  "  In  India  the  corresponding  trial  by  rice  is  prescribed 
in  the  old  laws  to  be  done  by  suspected  persons  chewing  the 
consecrated  grains  of  rice  and  spitting  them  out,  motst  and 
untingcd  with  blood,  on  a  banyan  leaf;  this  or  the  mere  chewing 
and  swallowing  of  a  mouthful  of  rice-grains  is  often  used  even  by 
the  English  as  a  means  of  detecting  a  thief.  A  classical  mention 
of  the  ordeals  by  carrying  hot  iron  in  the  hands  and  by  passing 
through  the  fire  is  nuide  more  interesting  by  the  guards  who  offer 
to  prove  their  innocence  in  this  way  offering  further  to  take  oath 
by  the  gods,  which  shows  the  intimate  connexion  between  oaths 
and  ordeab  (Soph.,  Ant.  264,  see  also  Aeachyl..  fr.  284). 

^MCf  f  friMiiot  «oI  iMpant  tXpttM  x*#m' 
«al  np  Mpwtuf,  tid  9tait  ^pntparu* 

t6  wportpa.  fiovKtiioam  fii^''  dpyuimhu. 

The  passing  through   the  fire  is  described  in   the   Hindu 
codes  of  Y&jnavalkya  and  others,  and  is  an  incident  in  Hindu 
poetry,  where  in  the  RAmdyana  the  virtuous  SitA  thus  proves 
her  innocence  to  her  jealous  husband  Rlma  (Stenzler,  p.  669; 
Pictet,  Origines  Indo-Europiennes,  part  ii.  p.  457).    It  was  not 
less  known  to  European  law  and  chronicle,  as  where  Richardis, 
wife  of  Charles  the  Fat,  proves  her  innocence  by  going  into  a 
fire  clothed  in  a  waxed  shift,  and  is  unhurt  by  the  fire  (Grimm. 
Deutsche    RecfUsalterthUmer,    p.    912).      Yet    more    minutely 
prescribed  in  the  Hindu  ordcal-books  is  the  rite  of  carrying  the 
glowing  hot  iron  seven  steps,  into  the  seven  or  nine  circles 
traced  on  the  ground,  the  examination  of  the  hands  to  see  if  they 
show  traces  of  burning,  and  the  binding  them  up  in  leaves.    The 
close  historical  connexion  of  the  Hindu  ordeal  laws  with  the  old 
European  is  shown  by  the  correspondence  of  minute  details, 
as  where  in  a  Scandinavian  law  it  is  prescribed  that  the  red-hot 
iron  shall  be  carried  nine  steps  {Grimm,  op.  cit.,  p.  9x8).  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws  the  iron  to  be  carried  was  at  first  only  one  pound 
weight,  but  Athelstan's  law  (in  Ancient  Laws  and  InstUults  of 
England,  iv.  6)  enacts  that  it  be  increased  to  weigh  three  pounds. 
Another  form  well  known  in  old  Germany  and  England  was  the 
walking  barefoot  over  glowing  ploughshares,  generally  nine. 
The  law-codes  of  the  early  middle  ages  show  this  as  an  ordinary 
criminal  procedure  (see  the  two  works  last  referred  to),  but  it 
is  perhaps  best  femembered  in  two  non-historical  legends.    The 
German  queen  Kunigunde,  "  haec  dicens  stupentibus  et  flentibus 
universis  qui  aderant,  vomeres  candentes  nudo  vestigio  calcavit 
et  sineadustionis  molcstia  transiit "  ( Vista  Ilenrici,  ap.  Canisium, 
vi.  387).   (^een  Emma,  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  accused, 
of  familiarity  with  Alwyn  bishop  of  Winchester,  triumphantly 
purges  herself  and  him  by  the  help  of  St  Swithin — each  of  the 
two  thus  acquitted  giving  nine   manors   to  the  church    of 
Winchester,  in  memory  of  the  nine  ploughshares,  and  the  king 
being  corrected  with  stripes  (John  Bromton;  see  Freeman's 
Norm.  Cong.,  vol.  ii.  App.)-    To  dip  the  hand  in  boiling  water 
or  oil  or  melted  lead  and  take  out  a  stone  or  ring  is  andihcr 
ordeal  of  this  class.    The  traveller  may  find   some  of   these 
fiery  trials  still  in  use,  or  at  least  in  recent  memory,  in  barbaric 
regions  of  Africa  or  further  Asia — the  negro  plunging  his  arm 
into  the  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  the  Burman  doing  feats  with 
melted  lead,  while  the  Bedouin  will  settle  a  conflict  of  evidence 
by  the  opposing  witnesses  licking  a  glowing  hot-iron  spoon 
(Burckhardt,  Arabien,  pp.  98,  233).     This  latter  feat  may  be 
done  with  safety  by  any  one,  provided  the  iron  be  clean  and 
thoroughly  white  hot,  while  if  only  red -hot  it  would  touch  and 
bum  the  tongue.     Probably  the  administerers  of  the  ordeaJ 
are  aware  of  this,  and  of  the  possibility  of  dipping  the  hand 
in  melted  metal;  and  there  are  stories  of  arts  of  protecting  the 
skin  (see  the  recipe  in  Albertus  Magnus.  De  AfirabUibus),  though 
it  is  not  known  what  can  be  really  done  beyond  making  it  horny 
like  a  smith's,  which  would  serve  as  a  defence  in  stepping  on 
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hot  aah,  but  not  in  serious  trials  like  that  of  carrying  a  heavy 

itd-iot  iron.    The  fire-ordeals  arc  still  performed  by  mounlc- 

hmks,  who  very  likely  keep  up  the  same  means  of  trickery 

9kA  vere  in  official  use  when  the  accused  was  to  be  acquitted. 

The  actual  practice  of  the  fire-ordeal  contrasts  shamefully  with 

OS  tbeory,  that  the  fire  rather  than  harm  the  innocent  restrained 

its  nataral  action.    Thus  it  stands  in  the  Hindu  code  of  Manu 

(via  115): "  He  whom  the  flame  does  not  bum,  whom  the  water 

does  not  cast  up.  or  whom  no  harm  soon  befals,  is  to  be  taken 

a  trathful  in  his  oath."    The  watcr-ordcal  here  referred  to  is 

that  well  known  in  Europe,  where  the  accused  is  thrown  bound 

into  the  water,  which  receives  him  if  innocent,  but  rejects 

him  if  guilty.    The  manner  of  carrying  out  this  test  is  well 

expUined  in  the  directions  given  by  Archbishop  Hincmar  in  the 

9tfa  century:  he  who  is  let  down  into  the  water  for  trial  is  to  be 

fastened  by  a  rope,  that  he  may  not  be  in  danger  if  the  water 

reorives  him  as  innocent,  but  may  be  pulled  out.    In  the  later 

taiddle  ages  this  ordeal  by  "  swimming  "  or  "  fleeting  "  became 

the  most  approved  means  of  trying  a  suspected  witch:  she  was 

stripped  naked  and  cross  bound,  the  right  thumb  to  the  left 

toe,  and  the  left  thumb  to  the  right  toe.    In  this  state  she  was 

cast  into  a  pond  or  river,  in  which  it  was  thought  impossible 

for  her  to  sink  (Brand  iii.  21).    The  cases  of  "  ducking  "  witches 

vhich  have  occurred  in  England  within  the  last  few  years  are 

remains  of  the  andent  ordeaL 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  may  be  predicated  of  man  in  a  state 
of  nature  it  a  that  two  disputants  tend  to  fight  out  their  quarrel. 
H^lien  in  the  warfare  of  Greeks  and  Trojans,  of  Jews  and 
Philistines,  of  Vandals  and  Alamans,  heroes  come  out  from  the 
tTo  adcs  and  their  combat  is  taken  to  mark  the  powers  of  the 
opposing  war-gods  and  decide  the  victory,  then  the  principle 
of  the  ordeal  by  battle  has  been  practically  called  in.  Among 
striking  instances  of  the  Teutonic  custom  which  influenced 
the  whole  of  medieval  Europe  may  be  cited  the  custom  of  the 
Franks  that  the  princes,  if  they  could  not  quell  the  strife,  had 
to  fight  it  out  between  themselves,  and  Wipo's  account  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  Christian  Saxons  and  the  Pagan  Slavs 
as  to  which  broke  the  peace,  when  both  sides  demanded  of  the 
emperor  that  it  should  be  settled  by  duel,  which  was  done  by 
cfaoQsiag  a  champion  on  each  side,  and  the  Christian  fell.  The 
Scandinavian  term  "  bolmgang  "  refers  to  the  habit  of  fighting 
dueb  on  an  island.  A  passage  from  old  German  law  shows  the 
fio]^  combat  accepted  as  a  regular  legal  procedure:  "  If  there  be 
di^te  concerning  fields,  vineyards,  or  money,  that  they  avoid 
perjury  let  two  be  chosen  to  fight,  and  decide  the  cause  by  duel  " 
(Grimm,  Recktsaltert.,  p.  928).  In  England,  after  the  Conquest, 
trial  by  combat  superseded  other  legal  ordeals,  which  were 
abolished  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  Among  famous  instances 
is  that  of  Henry  de  Essex,  hereditary  standard-bearer  of  England, 
«ho  fled  from  a  battle  in  Wales,  in  1158,  threw  from  him  the 
royal  standard,  and  cried  out  that  the  king  was  shin.  Robert 
ik  Montfort  afterwards,  accusing  him  of  having  done  this  with 
treasonable  intent,  offered  to  prove  his  accusation  by  combat, 
tad  they  fought  in  presence  of  Henry  II.  and  his  court,  when 
Essex  was  defeated,  but  the  king  spared  his  life,  and,  his  estate 
being  confiscated,  he  became  a  monk  in  Reading  Abbey.  A 
lord  often  sent  his  man  in  his  stead  to  such  combats,  and  priests 
and  women  were  ordinarily  represented  by  champions.  The 
vager  of  battle  died  out  so  quietly  in  England  without  being 
ks^y  abolished  that  in  the  court  of  king's  bench  in  x8i8  it 
*as  claimed  by  a  person  charged  with  murder,  which  led  to  its 
formal  abolition  (Askfcrd  v.  Thornton  in  Bamewall  and  Alderson 
4S7;  see  details  in  H.  C.  Lea,  Superstition  and  Force^  ii.).  A 
distinct  connexion  may,  however,  be  traced  between  the  legal 
doel  and  the  Ql^al  private  duel,  which  has  disappeared  from 
EfigUnd,  but  still  floorishes  in  France  and  (iermany  (see 
DcEL).  (E.  B.  T.) 

OBOER  (through  Fr.  ordre,  for  earlier  ordene^  from  Lat.  ordo, 
»iinis,  rank,  service,  arrangement;  the  ultimate  source  is 
f»eraQy  taken  to  be  the  root  seen  in  Lat.  oriri,  rise,  arise, 
begin;  cf.  "  origin  ")«  *  ^om  or  series,  hence  grade,  class  or  rank, 
tacctadotk,  sequence  or  order^  arrangement;  from  these,  the 


original  meanings  of  ordo,  have  developed  the  numerous  applica- 
tions attached  to  the  word,  many,  if  not  most,  of  which  appear 
in  classical  and  medieval  Latin.  In  the  sense  of  a  class  or  body 
of  persons  or  things  united  by  some  common  status,  rank  or 
distinguishing  characteristics,  or  as  organized  and  living  under 
some  common  rules  and  regubtions,  we  find  the  term  applied, 
in  such  expressions  as  "  lower  "  or  "  higher  orders,"  to  the  class 
divisions  of  society;  to  the  various  grades  of  persons  exercising 
spiritual  functions  in  the  Christian  church  (see  Order,  Holy, 
below);  to  the  bodies  of  persons  bound  by  vows  to  a  religious 
life  (see  MoNASTiasM,  and  separate  articles  on  the  chief  religious 
orders);  to  the  military  and  monastic  fraternities  of  the  middle 
ages,  such  as  the  Temphirs,  Hospitallers,  &c.,  and  to  those 
institutions,  founded  by  sovereigns  or  states,  in  part  imitation 
of  these  fraternities,  which  are  conveniently  divided  into  orders 
of  knighthood,  or  orders  of  merit  (see  Knighthood).  The  term 
"  order  "  is  thus  used,  in  an  easily  transferred  sense,  for  the 
various  insignia,  badge,  star,  collar,  worn  by  the  members  of 
the  institution.  As  applied  to  a  group  of  objects,  an  "  order  " 
in  zoological,  botanicU  and  mineral  classification  ranks  next 
below  a  "  class,"  and  above  a  "  family."  The  use  of  the  word 
in  architecturo  is  treated  in  a  separate  article  below. 

The  word  has  several  technical  mathematical  usages.  In 
number-theory  it  denotes  a  relative  rank  between  the  elements  of 
an  aggregate  so  that  the  collection  becomes  an  ordered  aggregate 
(see  Number).  The  order  of  a  plane  curve  is  the  number  of  points 
(real  or  imaginary)  in  which  the  curve  is  intersected  by  a  straight 
line;  it  is  equal  to  the  degree  (or  coefficient  of  the  highest 
power)  of  the  Cartesian  equation  expressing  the  curve.  The 
order  of  a  non-plane  curve  is  the  number  of  points  (real  or 
imaginary)  in  which  the  curve  intersects  a  plane  (see  Curve). 
The  order  of  a  surface  b  the  number  of  points  in  which  the 
surface  intersects  a  straight  line.  For  the  order  of  a  congruence 
and  complex  see  Survace.  The  order  of  a  d iff crentiai  equation  is 
the  degree  of  its  highest  differential  coefficient  (see  Differential 
Equation). 

Another  branch  of  the  sense-development  of  the  word  starts 
from  the  meaning  of  orderly,  systematic  or  proper  arrangement, 
which  appears  in  the  simplest  form  in  such  adverbial  expressions 
as  "  in  order,"  "  out  of  order  "  and  the  like.  More  particular 
instances  are  the  use  of  the  word  for  the  customary  procedure 
observed  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  a  public  meeting,  or 
of  parliamentary  debates,  and  for  the  general  maintenance  and 
due  observance  of  law  and  authority,  "  public  order." 

In  liturgical  use  "  order  "  is  a  speciai  form  of  divine  service 
prescribed  by  authority,  e.g.  the  "  Order  of  Confirmation,"  in 
the  English  Prayer  Book. 

The  common  use  of  "  order  "  in  the  sense  of  a  command.  In- 
struction or  direction  is  a  transference  from  that  of  arrangement 
in  accordance  with  intention  to  the  means  for  attaining  it  It 
is  a  comparatively  late  sense-development;  it  does  not  appear 
in  Latin,  and  the  earUcst  quotations  in  the  New.  English 
Dictionary  are  from  the  x6th  century.  Particular  applications 
of  the  term  are,  in  commeiicial  usage,  to  a  direction  in  writing 
to  a  banker  or  holder  of  money  or  goods,  by  the  person  in  whom 
the  legal  right  to  them  lies,  to  pay  or  hand  over  the  same  to  a 
third  person  named  or  to  his  order.  A  bill  or  negotiable  instrument 
made  "  payable  to  order  "  is  one  which  can  be  negotiated  by  the 
payee  by  endorsement.  At  common  law  a  negotiable  instrument 
must  contain  words  expressly  authorizing  transfer  By  the 
Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882,  § 8,  "a  bill  is  payable  to  order 
which  is  expressed  to  be  so  payable,  or  which  is  expressed  to  be 
payable  to  a  particular  person,  and  does  not  contain  words 
prohibiting  transfer  or  indicating  an  intention  that  it  should 
not  be  transferable."  Other  applications  are  to  a  direction  for 
the  supply  of  goods  and  to  a  pass  for  free  admission  to  a  place 
of  amusement,  a  building.  &c 

In  law  an  "  order  of  the  court  "  is  a  judicial  direction  on 
matters  outside  the  record;  as  laid  down  by  Esher,  M.R.,  in 
Onslow  V.  Inland  Revenue,  50,  L.J.Q.B.  556,  a  "judgment  "  is  a 
decision  obtained  in  an  action  and  every  other  decision  is  an 
"  order."    For  "  Order  in  Council  "  see  below. 
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ORDER,  in  classic  architecture  the  term  employed  (Lat. 
genus,  Ilal.  ordine,  Sp.  order^  Ger.  Ordnung)  to  distinguish  the 
varieties  of  column  and  entablature  which  were  employed  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  temples  and  public  buildings. 
The  first  attempt  to  classify  the  architectural  orders  was  made 
by  Vitruvius,  who,  to  those  found  in  Greek  buildmgs,  viz.  the 
Doric,  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  added  a  fourth,  the  Tuscan.  On 
the  revival  of  classic  art  in  Italy,  the  revivalists  translated 
Vitruvius's  work  De  Architectural  and  added  a  fifth  example,  the 
Composite,  so  that  nominally  there  are  five  orders.  The  Tuscan, 
however,  is  only  an  undeveloped  and  crude  modification  of  the 
Doric  order,  and  the  Composite  is  the  same  as  the  Corinthian  with 
the  exception  of  the  capital,  in  which  the  volutes  of  the  Ionic 
order  were  placed  above  the  acanthus  leaves  of  the  Corinthian. 

An  order  in  architecture  consists  of  several  parts,  constructive 
in  their  origin,  but,  as  employed  afterwards,  partly  constructive 
and  partly  decorative;  its  principal  features  are  the  column, 
consisting  of  base  (except  in  the  Greek  Doric  order),  shaft  and 
capital,  and  the  entablature,  subdivided  into  the  architrave  (the 
supporting  member),  the  frieze  (the  decorative  member)  and  the 
cornice  (the  crowning  and  protecting  member).  Two  only  of 
the  orders  were  independently  evolved,  viz.  the  Doric  in  Greece 
and  Magna  Grecia,  and  the  Ionic  in  Ionia.  For  the  Corinthian 
order,  the  Greeks  borrowed  with  slight  variations  the  entabla- 
ture for  their  Ionic  order,  and  the  Romans  employed  this  modified 
entablature  for  their  Composite  order.  Owing  to  a  certain  re- 
semblance in  form,  it  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  Greeksowcd 
the  origin  of  the  Doric  order  to  Egypt,  but  the  Egyptian  column  has 
no  echinus  under  its  abacus,  which  in  the  earliest  Doric  examples  is 
an  extremely  important  element  in  its  design,  owing  to  its  great 
size  and  projection;  moreover,  the  Doric  column  ceased  to  be 
employed  in  Egypt  after  the  XlXth  Dynasty,  some  seven  or 
eight  centuries  before  the  first  Greek  colony  was  established 
there.  Dr  Arthur  Evans's  discoveries  in  the  palace  of  Cnossus  in 
Crete  have  shown  that  the  earliest  type  of  the  Doric  column 
(c  1500  B.C.)  is  that  painted  in  a  fresco  which  represents  the 
facades  of  three  temples  or  shrines,  the  truth  of  this  representation 
being  borne  out  by  actual  remains  in  the  palace;  the  columns 
were  in  timber,  tapered  from  the  top  downwards,  and  were 
prowned  by  a  projecting  abacus  supported  by  a  large  torus 
moulding,  probably  moulded  in  stucco.  The  next  examples  of 
the  order  are  those  in  stone,  which  flank  the  entrance  doorway 
of  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycenae  (c.  1200  B.C.),  the  greater 
portions  of  which  are  now  set  up  in  the  British  Museum;  and 
here  both  capital  and  shaft  are  richly  decorated  with  the  chevron 
pattern,  probably  derived  from  the  metal  plates  which  in  Homeric 
times  sheathed  the  wood  columns.  The  columns  of  the  Mycenae 
tombs  are  semi-detached  only,  and  of  very  slender  proportions, 
averaging  10  to  11  diameters  in  height;  as  isolated  columns, 
therefore,  they  would  have  been  incapable  of  carrying  any  weight, 
so  that  in  the  next  examples  known,  those  of  the  temple  at 
Corinth,. where  the  columns  had  to  carry  an  entablature  in  stone 
supporting  a  stone  ceiling  over  the  peristyle,  the  relation  of 
diameter  to  height  is  nearly  one  to  four,  so  diffident  were  the 
Greek  architects  as  to  the  bearing  power  of  the  stone.  In  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Syracuse,  also  a  very  archaic  example,  the 
projection  of  the  capital  was  so  great  that  the  abaci  nearly  touched 
one  another,  and  the  columns  are  less  than  one  diameter  apart. 
The  subsequent  development  which  took  place  was  in  the 
lightening  of  the  column  and  the  introduction  of  many  refine- 
ments, so  that  in  the  most  perfected  example  known,  the 
Parthenon,  the  columns  are  1}  diameters  apart  and  nearly  s| 
diameters  high.  In  a  somewhat  later  example,  the  temple  of  the 
Nemaean  Zeus  (Argos)  the  columns  are  6)  diameters  high.  A 
similar  lightening  of  the  structure  took  place  in  the  entablature, 
which  in  the  earliest  temple  in  Sicily  is  about  half  the  height  of 
the  columns,  in  the  Parthenon  less  than  a  third,  and  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Nemaean  Zeus  a  little  over  a  fourth. 

The  origin  of  the  Ionic  order  is  not  so  clear,  and  it  cunnot  be 
traced  beyond  the  remains  of  the  archaic  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus  {c.  560  B.C.),  now  in  the  British  Museum,  in  which  the 
capitals  and  the  lower  drum  of  the  shaft  enriched  with  sculpture 


in  their  design  and  execution  suggest  many  centuries  of  develop- 
ment.  Here  again  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  the  source 
to  Egypt,  but  the  volute  capital  of  the  archaic  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus  and  the  decorative  lotus  bud  of  Egypt  are  entirely 
different  in  their  form  and  object.  The  latter  is  purely  decorative 
and  vertical  in  its  tendency,  the  former  is  a  feature  intended  to 
carry  a  superincumbent  weight,  and  is  extended  horizontally  so 
as  to  perform  the  function  of  a  bracket-capital,  viz.  to  lessen  the 
bearing  of  the  architrave  or  beam  which  it  carries.  A  similar 
constructive  expedient  is  found  in  Persian  work  at  Pcrsepolis, 
which,  however,  dales  about  forty  years  later  than  the  Ephcsian 
work.  The  volutes  of  the  capitals  of  the  Lycian  tombs  are  none 
of  them  older  than  the  4th  century,  being  copies  of  Greek  stone 
examples.  As  with  the  Doric  order,  the  columns  became  more 
slender  than  at  first,  those  of  the  archaic  temple  being  probably 
between  6  and  7  diameters  high,  of  the  temple  on  the  Ilissus 
(c.  450  B.C.)  8|.  and  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Prieoc 
(c^  345  B.C.)  over  10  diameters  high. 

The  employment  of  the  two  orders  in  Athens  simultaneously, 
and  sometimes  in  the  same  building,  led  to  a  reciprocal  influence 
one  on  the  olher;  in  the  Doric  order  to  an  in  reased  refinement 
in  the  contour  of  its  mouldings,  in  the  Ionic  order  to  greater 
severity  in  treatment,  more  particubrly  in  the  bcdmould,  the 
members  of  which  were  reduced  in  number  and  simplified,  the 
dentil  course  (which  in  Ionia  was  a  very  important  feature) 
being  dispensed  with  in  the  temple  on  the  Ilissus  and  in  that  of 
Nike  Apteros,  and  employed  only  in  the  caryatide  portico  oC 
the  Erechtbeum.  The  capital  of  the  Corinthian  order,  its  only 
original  feature,  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
bell-capital,  which  was  constantly  employed  there,  even  in 
Roman  times;  its  decoration  was,  however,  purely  Greek,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  based  on  the  application. to  the  bell 
of  foliage  and  ornament  derived  from  metallic  forms.  The 
inventor  of  the  capital  is  said  to  have  been  Callimachus  of  Corinth, 
who  was  a  craftsman  in  metal  and  designed  the  bronze  lamp 
and  its  cover  for  the  Erechthcum  in  Corinthian  bronze,  w^hich 
may  account  for  the  origin  and  title  of  the  capital.  The  earliest 
example  of  the  Corinthian  capital  is  that  found  at  Bassae  by 
Cockerell,  dating  from  about  430  B.C.,  and  the  more  perfected 
type  is  that  of  the  Tholos  of  Epidaurus  (400  B.C.). 

Whilst  the  entablatures  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  suggest 
their  origin  from  timber  construction,  that  of  the  Corinthian 
was  simply  borrowed  from  the  Ionic  order,  and  its  subsequent 
development  by  the  Romans  affords  the  only  instance  of  their 
improvement  of  a  Greek  order  (so  far  as  the  independent  treat- 
ment of  it  was  concerned)  by  the  further  enrichment  of  the 
bedrootild  of  the  cornice,  where  the  introduction  of  the  modillion 
gave  an  increased  support  to  the  corona  and  was  a  finer  crowning 
feature. 

The  Greek  Doric  order  was  not  understood  by  the  Romans, 
and  was,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  utilized  by  them  only 
as  a  decorative  feature  in  their  theatres  and  amphitheatres, 
where  in  the  form  of  semi-detached  columns  they  formed 
divisions  between  the  arches;  the  same  course  was  taken 
with  the  Ionic  order,  which,  however,  would  seem  to  have  been 
employed  largely  in  porticoes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cor> 
inthian  order,  in  consequence  of  its  rich  decoration,  api>ealed 
more  to  the  Roman  taste;  moreover,  all  its  faces  were  the  same, 
and  it  could  be  employed  in  rectangular  or  in  circular  buildings 
without  any  difficulty.  The  earliest  examples  are  found  in  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  at  Cora,  near  Rome,  which  is  .Greek 
in  the  style  of  its  carving,  and  in  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome  erected  by  Agrippa  (27  B.C.),  where  the  Roman  order 
is  fully  developed.  The  next  developments  of  the  orders  are 
those  which  followed  the  revival  of  classic  architecture  in  the 
1 6th  century,  and  these  were  largely  influenced  by  the  discovery 
in  1456  of  the  manuscript  of  Vitruvius,  an  architect  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1st  century  B.C.  In  his  ^rork 
De  Arckiteetura  he  refers  constantly  to  drawings  which  he  had  pre- 
pared to  illustrate  his  descriptions;  these,  however,  have  never 
been  found,  so  that  the  translators  of  his  work  put  their  own 
interpretation  on  his  text  and  published  woodcuts  representing 
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the  fianan  orders  as  defined  by  him.   They  did  not,  however, 

aaStx  themselves  to  the  -actual  remains,  which  in  their  day 

«eie  io  much  better  preservation  than  at  present,  but  attempted 

to  ooopJete  the  orders  by  the  addition  of  pedestals  to  the 

cakmas,  which  were  not  employed  by  the  Greeks,  and  only 

under  special  conditions  by  the  Romans;  as,  however,  they  are 

Bxloded  in  the  two  chief  authorities  on  the  subject,  Palladio 

axtd  \1gnoIa,  the  text-book  of  the  former  being  the  standard 

ta  Eagiand,  and  that  of  the  latter  in  France,  the  rules  and 

proportions  set  forth  in  them  for  pedestals,  as  also  for  the  em- 

pbyment  of  the  superposing  of  the  orders  with  arches  between, 

vill  foOow  the  analysis  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  orders. 

The  Creek  Doric  Order. — ^The  Doric  was  the  favourite  order 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  one  in  which  they  introduced  all  their 
pnztdpal  refinements;  these  were  of  so  subtle  a  nature  that 
until  the  site  was  cleared  in  1837  their  existence  was  no^ known, 
tad  the  earlier  explorers,  though  recognizing  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  proportions  and  some  of  the  refinements,  were 
enable  to  gra^  the  extent  to  which  they  were  carried,  and  it  was 
reserved  for  Penrou  in  1846  to  verify  by  micrometrical  studies 
the  theories  put  forward  by  Pennethome  and  other  authors. 
The  whole  structure  of  the  Doric  temple  (which  consisted  of  the 
oolanms,  subdivided  into  shaft  and  capital,  and  the  entablature, 
subdivided  into  architrave,  frieze  and  cornice)  rested  on  a 
platform  of  three  steps,  of  which  the  upper  step  waathestylobate 
or  cohmm  base  (fig.  i).    The  tread  and  rise  of  the  steps  varied 

in  accordance  with  the  diameter 
of  the  column;  in  temples  of 
great  dimensions,  therefore,  supple- 
mentary steps  were  provided  for 
access  to  the  stylobate,  or,  as  found 
in  many  temples,  slight  inclined 
planes.  Resting  on  the  stylobate 
was  the  shaft  of  the  colunm,  which 
was  either  monolithic  or  composed 
of  frusta  or  drums.  The  shaft 
tapered  as  it  rose,  the  diminution 
of  the  upper  diameter  being  more 
pronounced  in  early  examples,  as 
in  one  of  the  temples  at  Selinus 
and  in  the  great  temple  at  Paestum. 
In  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  the 
lower  diameter  is  6  ft.  3  in.  and  the 
upper  4  ft.  9  in.,  which  gives  a  dimi- 
nution slii^tly  over  one-quarter 
of  the  lower  diameter.  The  shaft 
was  always  fluted,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  where  the  temples 
were  not  completed,  and  there 
were  usually  twenty  flutes.  In  two 
temples  at  Syracuse,  the  most 
ancient  temple  at  Selinus,  the 
temple  at  Assos,  and  the  temple 
at  Sunitun  there  are  only  sixteen 
flutes;  the  flutes  were  elliptic  in 
section  and  intersected  with  an 
arris.  In  order  to  correct  an  optical 
illusion,  which  arises  in  a  diminish- 
ing shaft,  a  slight  entasis  or  swell- 
ing in  the  centre  was  given,  the 
greatest  departure  from  the  straight  line  being  about  one- 
third  up  the  shaft.  The  shaft  was  crowned  by  the  capital, 
the  juocture  of  the  two  being  marked  by  a  groove  (one  in 
the  Parthenon,  but  up  to  three  in  more  andent  examples) 
koovn  as  the  hypotrachelion.  Above  this  the  trachelion  or 
i^eddog  curves  over,  constructing  what  is  known  as  the  apophyge 
op  to  the  fillets,  roimd  the  base  of  the  echinus,  which  forms  the 
traxssltion  to  the  square  abacus.  The  varying  curve  of  the 
5<^aus,  from  the  earlier  times  down  to  the  later  examples, 
h  ihown  in  the  article  on  mouldings.  The  relative  proportions 
of  the  bwer  diameter  and  the  height  of  the  columns  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  date  of  the  example,  in  the  early  examples  the  colunm 
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Fi&  1.— The  Greek  Doric 
Order.  The  Parthenon, 
Athens;  nction  through 
fatot. 


being  Just  on  4  diameters  high,  in  the  Parthenon  neariy  si 
diameters,  and  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Nemaeus  6\  diameters 
high.  'The  distance  between  the  columns  or  intercolunmiation 
varied  also  according  to  the  date,  that  of  the  earliest  examples 
in  Sicily  being  about  i  diameter  (that  between  the  angle  columns 
being  always  less),  in  the  Parthenon  in  the  proportion  .of  i  to 
X'24,  and  in  the  temp}e  at  Argos  as  z  to  1-53. 

Above  the  columns  rested  the  entablature  (fig.  9),  of  which 
the  lower  member,  the  architrave,  was  plain  and  crowned  by 
a  projecting  fillet, 
known  as  the 
regula;  under 
which,  and  below 
the  triglyph,  was  a 
fillet  (Uenia),  with, 
six  guttae  under- 
neath. The  propor- 
tional height  of  the 
architrave,  which 
was  the  diief  sup^ 
porting  member, 
varied  according  to 
date,  in  one  of  the 
earliest  examples 
at  Syracuse  being 
of  greater  depth 
than  the  diameter 
of  the  colunm,  and 
in  the  Parthenon 
about  two-thirds 
of  the  diameter. 
Above  the  archi- 
trave was  the  frieze, 
divided  into  tri-' 
glyphs,  so  called 
because  they  are 
divided  into  three 
bands  by  two 
vertical  grooves, 
and  metopes  or 
spaces  between  the 
triglyphs.  It  is 
suppcoed  that  the 
triglyphs  repre- 
sented the  beams 
in  the  primitive 
cells  before  the 
peristyle    was 

added,  the  spaces  between  being  filled  with  shutters  or  boards  to 
prevent  the  temple  being  entered  by  birds.  The  face  of  the 
metopes,  which  arc  nearly  square,  b  set  back  behind  that  of 
the  triglyphs,  and  is  sometimes  decorated  with  sculpture  in 
high  relief.  There  is  generally  one  triglyph  over  each  colunm 
and  one  between,  but  at  each  end  of  the  temple  there  is  a  triglyph 
at  the  angle,  so  that  the  intercolumniation  of  the  angle  columns 
is  less  than  that  of  the  others,  which  gives  a  sense  of  increased 
strength.  Above  the  frieze  is  the  cornice,  which  projects  forward 
about  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  column  and  slopes  down- 
wards at  an  angle  generally  the  same  as  the  slope  of  the  roof. 
On  its  under  surface  arc  mutules,  one  over  each  triglyph  and 
one  between,  which  are  studded  with  guttae,  probably  repre- 
senting the  wood  pins  which  secured  the  rafters  in  their  petition 
Generally  speaking,  in  the  Doric  temples  there  is  no  cymatium 
or  gutter,  and  the  rain  fell  directly  off  the  roof;  in  order  to 
prevent  it  trickling  down  there  was  an  upper  moulding,  throated, 
with  a  bird's  beak  moulding  behind  and  a  second  throating  near 
the  bottom,  so  that  the  corona  had  an  upper  fillet  projecting, 
and  a  lower  fillet  receding,  from  its  fascia  plane.  The  roof  itself 
was  covered  with  tiles  in  terra-cotta  or  marble,  which  consisted 
of  flat  shbs  with  raised  edges  and  covering  tiles  over  the  joints; 
the  lower  ends  of  the  covering  tiles  were  decorated  with  antefixae, 
and  the  top  of  the  roof  was  protected  by  ridge  tiles,  on  the  top  of 
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which  were  sometimes  additional  antefixae  placed  parallel 
with  the  lidge  tile.  As  the  mouldings  <^  the  pediment  were 
returned  for  a  short  distance  along  the  side,  there  was  a  small 
cymatium  or  gutter  with  lions'  heads,  through  the  mouth  of 
which  the  water  ran.  In  the  principal  and  rear  front  of  the 
temple  the  lines  of  the  cornice  were  rq>eated  up  the  slope  of  the 
pediment,  which  coincided  with  that  of  the  roof,  and  the  tym- 
panum, which  they  enclosed,  was  enriched  with  sculpture.  On 
the  centre  of  the  pediment  and  at  each  end  were  pedestals 
(acrotcria),  on  which  figures,  or  conventional  ornaments,  were 
placed.  Supplementary  to  the  order  at  the  back  of  the  peristyle 
were  antae,  slightly  projecting  pilasters  which  terminated  the 
walls  of  the  pronaos;  these  had  a  small  base,  were  of  the  same 
diameter  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  had  a  simple  moulded 
capital. 

The  Greek  Ionic  Ort^er.— The  Ionic  orderi  like  the  Doric, 
owes  its  origin  to  timber  prototypes,  but  varies  in  its  features; 
the  colunms  are  more  slender,  being  from  8  to  9  diameters  high, 
with  an  intercolumniation  of  sometimes  as  mudi  as  a  diameters; 
the  architrave  also  is  subdivided  into  three  fascia,  which  suggests 
that  in  its  origin  it  consisted  of  three  beams  superposed,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  of  the  Doric  architrave,  which  con- 
astcd  of  a  single  beam.  As  in  the  Doric  order,  the  Ionic  temple 
rested  on  a  stylobate  of  three  steps  (fig.  3).  The  columns  con- 
sisted of  base,  shaft  and  capital.  In  the  Ionic  examples  the  base 
consisted  of  a  torus  moulding,  fluted  horizontally,  beneath 
which  were  three  double  astrac^  divided  by  the  scotia,  some- 
times, as  in  the  temple  at  Priene,  resting  on  a  square  plinth. 
In  the  Attic  base  employed  in  Athens,  under  the  upper  torus, 
which  is  either  plain,  fluted  or  carved  with  the  guilloche,  is  a 
fillet  and  deep  scotia,  with  a  second  torus  underneath.  The 
shaft  tapers  much  less  than  in  the  Doric  order;  it  has  a  slighter 

entasis,  and  is  fluted,  the  flutes 
being  elliptical  in  section 
but  subdivided  by  fillets.  The 
number  of  flutes  is  generally 
94.  The  lower  and  upper 
parts  of  the  shaft  have  an 
apophyge  and  a  fiUet,  resting 
on  the  base  in  the  former  case 
and  supporting  the  capital  in 
the  latter.  The  capital  consists 
of  an  astragal,  sometimes 
carved  with  the  bead  and  reel, 
and  an  echinus  moulding  above 
enriched  with  the  egg-and-dart, 
on  which  rests  the  capital  with 
spiral  volutes  at  each  end, 
and  from  front  to  back  with 
cushions  which  vary  in  design 
and  enrichment.  In  the  capitals 
of  the  angle  columns  the  end 
volute  is  turned  roimd  on  the 
diagonal,  so  as  to  present  the 
same  appearance  on  the  front 
and  the  side;  this  results  in  an 
awkward  arrangement  at  the 
back,  where  two  half-volutes 
intersect  one  another  at  right 
angles.  A  small  abacus,  gener- 
ally carved  with  ornament, 
crowns  the  capital.  In  early 
examples  the  channels  be- 
tween the  fiillets  of  the  spiral 
are  convex,  in  later  examples 
concave.  In  the  capitals  of 
the  Erechtheum  (fig.  4),  a  greater  richness  is  given  by  inter- 
mediary fillets.  In  all  great  examples  the  second  fillet  dips 
down  in  the  centre  of  the  front  and  a  small  anthemion  ornament 
marks  the  receding  of  the  echinus  moulding,  which  is  drctdar 
and  sometimes  nearly  merged  into  the  cushion.  In  the  Erech- 
theum the  enrichment  of  the  capital  is  carried  further  in  the 


Fio.  3.— The  Greek  Ionic 
Order.  Temple  of  Nike  Apteros, 
Athena. 


necking,  which  is  decorated  with  the  anthemion  and  divided  off 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  by  a  bead  and  reeL  The  en- 
tablature is  divided,  like  that  of  the  Doric  order,  into  architrave, 
frieze  and  cornice.  The  architrave  is  subdivided  into  three 
fasciae,  the  u|^>er  one  pro-  ^= 


jccting  slightly  beyond  the 
lower,  and  crowned  by 
small  mouldings,  the  lower 
one  sometimes  carved 
with  the  Lesbian  leaf. 
Above  this  is  the  frieze, 
sometimes  plain  and  at 
other  times  enriched  with 
figure  sculpture  in  low 
relief.  In  the  Ionian  ex- 
amples there  was  no  frieze, 
its  place  being  taken  by 
dentils  of  great  size  and 
projection.  The  cornice 
consists  of  bedmould, 
corona  and  cymatium;  in 
the  Ionian  examples  the 
bedmotdd  is  of  great  rich- 
ness, consisting  of  a  lower 
moulding  of  egg-and-dart 
with  b^  and  reel,  a 
dentil  course  above,  and 
another  ^g-and-dart  with 
bead  and  reel  above,  sink- 
ing into  the  soffit  of  the 
corona,  which  projects  in 
the  Ionian  examples  more 
than  half  a  diameter.  The 
corona  consists  of  a  plain 
fascia  with  moulding  and 
cymatium  above,  and  as 
the  cymatium  or  gutter  is 
carried  through  from  end 
to  end  of  the  temple  it  is 
provided  with  lions'  heads 
to  throw  off  the  water,  and 
sometimes  enriched  with 
the  anthemion  ornament  In  the  Attic  examples  much  greater 
dmplicity,  ascribed  to  Dorian  influence,is  given  to  the  bedmould, 
in  which  only  the  cyma-reversa  with  the  Lesbian  leaf  carved  on 
it  and  the  bead  and  reel  are  retained.  The  mouldings  of  the 
cornice,  including  the  cymatium,  are  carried  up  as  a  pediment, 
as  in  the  Doric  temple,  and  the  roofs  are  similar.  The  base  and 
capital  of  the  antae  are  more  elaborate  than  in  those  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  are  sometimes,  both  in  Ionic  and  Attic  examples, 
richly  carved  with  the  Lesbian  leaf  and  egg-and-dart,  in  both 
cases  with  the  bead  and  reel  underneath.  The  chief  variation 
from  the  usual  entablature  is  found  in  that  of  the  caryatide 
portico  of  the  Erechtheum,  where  the  frieze  is  omitted,  dentils 
are  introduced  in  the  bedmould,  paterae  are  carved  on  the 
upper  fascia  of  the  architrave,  and  the  covering  was  a  flat  marble 
roof.  The  caryatide  figures,  the  drapery  of  which  recalls  the 
fluting  of  the  columns,  stood  on  a  podium  which  enriched  comioe 
and  base. 

The  Greek  Corinthian  Order  (fig.  5).— As  the  entablature  of  this 
order  was  adapted  by  the  Greeks  from  that  of  the  Ionic  order, 
the  capital  only  need  be  described,  and  its  evolution  from  the 
earliest  examples  known,  that  in  the  temple  at  Bassae,  to  the 
fully  developed  type  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens, 
can  be  eauly  traced.  It  consisted  of  either  a  small  range  of 
leaves  at  the  bottom,  or  of  a  bead-and-reel  moulding,  a  bell 
decorated  in  various  ways  and  a  moulded  abacus,  the  latter  as  a 
rule  being  concave  in  plan  on  each  face  and  generally  terminating 
in  an  arris  or  point.  In  the  Bassae  capital  we  find  the  first 
example  of  the  spiral  tendrils  which  rise  up  to  and  support  tba 
abacus  with  other  spirals  crossing  to  the  centre  and  the  acanthus 
leaf  and  flower.  In  the  more  perfected  example  of  the  Choragic 
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■  lower  nugc  of  •null 
;li  ind  the  topi  of  the 
va)  a  B  sukiog  vbicb 
ni  jntabLy  ^llal  with  i.  meul  baDd.  Fiom  the  lower  noge  of 
lava  spring  eight  usDthus  leaver,  beDdiof  forwvd  at  the  tap, 
wilh  —"II  fiowFTS  belween,  representing  the  beuis  of  niUl 
wludi  ia  tbe  metal  piototype  futened  Iheie  leave!  to  the  bell; 
fms  tbe  caulicolae,  on  (be  right  Mud  left,  tpra^  ifHnJ  tendiili 
risiDgtathc  m^e3undertheabani3,mdrroni  themraecaulicotae 
dnibk  spir^  which  crtiti  to  the  centre  of  thebdl,  the  upper  ooes 
oiryiot  the  unhemiOD  flower,  which  risei  iirois  the  ibuui. 
The  ibuus  in  ihia  cspiud  h*)  1.  deep  kdiU.  with  fillet,  end  in 
tcUnia  ibove,  ud  ii  one  of  the  tew  peit  enmplea  in  which 
the  u^s  ue  canted.  Tbe  uchitnve,  frjeie  ud  cornice  ue 
(d*pUtuBi  from  tbe  Ionic  order.  The  corou  hu  in  tbe  jdict 
(f  the  crsutiniB  ■  CRStini  of  intefine,  which  ii  putel;  decOTV 
tife,  u  then  tit  o/s  covainf  tilo,  the  roof  of  the  monument  bcins 


b  OK  block  of  nuiUe  cuved  with  Icivet.  Set  back  and  on  the 
mne  pUoe  a*  the  uchitnve  and  fiioe  i<  a  lemnd  cieiling  with 
IhcCreeLwaveKiDU.  Thereaieotherlypciof GteekCorinthian 
capiul,  of  which  the  hiKit  ^oun^Je  ii  in  the  interior  of  the 
ThcteialEpidamiuft.  400  B.c.l,  with  two  rowa  of  lea ve«  round 
theiowcrparttangleandcentjaJapirBJi,  and  a  flower  in  the  centre 
(ri  (he  abacui.  Of  other  emnple*  the  capital*  of  the  inteiioi 
el  the  temple  of  Aptdio  Bnndiidu  in  AtU  Minor,  and  of  tbe 
nsubule  at  Elemii,  and  of  tbe  two  porches  of  the  tetnplc  of  tbe 
Windi  It  Athena,  are  tlie  beil  known.  Except  for  the  pointed 
eodi  of  the  ahams,  which  are  Greek,  the  ca^Htal  of  the  tetnple  of 
Zem  Ofyinpiui  nii^t  almoU  be  classed  among  the  Roman 
nampla,  and  it  is  tbougbl  to  have  been  Ihe  model  copied  by  tbe 
KAnaiis  from  those  which  Sulla  took  to  Rome  for  the  temple 
cf  JiqitteT  Capilolinus. 

Ike  Ibmam  Doric  <Mcr.— Tbe  eariiest  example  of  Ibis  onlcr 
Et  pntaUjr  th^  of  Ihe  tcdqife  at  Cna,  about  so  m.  from  Rome, 


attributed  to  Snlla  (So  »x:.), 
Greek  Doric  order  aie 
style.    The  temple 
in  fronti  the  shaft 


poor.     The  archi- 
trave and  triftyph- 

of  the  tame  stone, 


canying  Ihe  frieig 
and  cmilce.  Two 
other  early  ex- 
ample* an  tboM 
employed  ia  tha 
decoiation  of  Iha 

TabHlailDmaadot 
the  theatre  of 
ManxUu*  (fi|.  ;); 
they  are  only  1 


detachec 


The 


Dork  order  waa 
not  a  favourita 
with  the  Romans, 
and  did  not  appeal 

to  their  tastes  for 


am[dea  known  are 
thoie  at  Praemate, 
at  Albano,  and  in 


detlan.  At  Albans 
the  echinui  of  the 
capital  la  carved 

wiib  tlia  ^g  and 


thermae  a  cyma-recta  carved  with  a  leaf  ornament  take*  the 
[dace  of  the  echinus.  There  ii  no  base  to  any  of  these  examples, 
the  Albano  base  consislinc  only  of  an  apophyge  and  fillet,  and 
only  the  Diocletian  exam^  is  fluted. 

Tlu  Raman  Init  OnUr.—Thc  complete  degradation  of  the 
Ionic  order  is  clearly  shown  in  the  so-called  temple  of  Foiluna 
Virilis  (ss.    "  " 


.ve,  frieie  and  a 


le  fillet  being 


the  capital,  Che  raising  of  tbe  echinus  to 

of  the  secomi  fillet  of  the  volute,  so  tl 

under  the  cushion.    The  shaft  has  twei 

much  wider  than  in  the  Greek  eiample*.  and  the  BuK 

circular.    Much  more  refinement  is  shown  in  the  order  as  era. 

ployed  on  tbe  upper  itorey  ol  [he  tbeatre  of  Maiccllui  (fig.  8), 

where  tbe  only  part  enriched  with  ornament  is  in  the  egg  and 

runs  across  above  the  echinus,  and  the  canaiis  is  stopped  at  each 
end  over  Ihe  volute,  an  original  treatment.  The  most  corrupt 
example  of  the  Roman  Ionic  capital  is  thai  of  ihe  lemple  ol 
Situm  on  the  Forum  Romanum,  which  forlunilcly  does  not 
seem  to  have  bceo  copied  laler.  The  base  of  all  the  Roman  Ionic 
columns  ii  thai  known  as  tbe  Altic  base,  vii.  a  lower  and  upper 
torus  with  ICDtia  and  £ltels  between,  always  raised  on  a  square 
pUnth. 

Till  RoKun  CnTinlhim  Onfer,— Tbe  great  varieties  of  dewgn 
in  the  Creek  Cotinlhian  capital  (fig.  0),  and  the  fact  (hit  tti 
entablature  was  copied  from  Ionic  examples,  suggests  that  DO 
definite  type  sufficient  to  constitute  an  order  bad  been  evolved 
by  the  Greeks;  it  remained  therefore  a  problem  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  Romans,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Greek  artists, 
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employed  generally  by  the  Romans,  not  only  in  Rome  but 
throughout  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  developed  an  order 

which,  though 
wanting  in  the 
refinement  and 
subtlety  found  in 
Greek  work,  is  one 
of  the  most  monu- 
mental kind,  and 
has  in  its  adoption 
by  the  Italian  re- 
vivalists had  more 
influence  than  any 
other  in  the  raising 
of  palatial  struc- 
tures. Even  in 
Rome  itself  the 
portico  of  the  Pan- 
theon, erected  by 
Agrippa  (27  B.C.), 
and  the  temple  of 
Castor  (rebuilt  by 
Domitian  a.d.  86) 
in  the  Forum,  are 
remarkable  in- 
stances of  early 
work,  which  hold 
their  own  with 
some  of  the  later 
examples  even  of 
Greek  art. 

The  develop- 
ment of  the 
Roman  G>rinthian 
order  will  be  best 
understood  by  a 
description  in 
detail  similar  to 
that  given  of  the 
Tak- 
the 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. — Roman  Corinthian 
Order;  Pantheon. 

order,  has  three  fasciae, 
a  small  cyma-reversa  under 


great  Doric  and  Ionic  orders, 
ing  the  Pantheon  portico  as 
earlier  example,  the  base  consists  of 
an  upper  and  lower  torus  separated 
by  a  double  astragal  with  scotia  and 
fillet  above  and  below,  and  resting 
on  a  square  plinth.  The  shaft,  a 
monolith,  is  unfluted,  tapering  up- 
wards, 9}  diameters  in  height,  with 
apophyge  and  fillet  at  the  bottom, 
and  an  apophyge,  fillet  and  astragal 
at  the  top.  The  capital  consisted  of 
a  square  abacus  with  concave  sides 
carried  on  a  circular  inverted  boll, 
two  rows  of  acanthus  leaves,  rising 
three-fifths  of  the  bell,  being  carved 
round  it  (fig.  xo),  the  stems  of  the 
upper  range  of  eight  leaves  lying  in 
the  axis  of  each  face  and  of  the  dia- 
gonals, and  those  of  the  lower  range 
between  them;  the  stems  of  the 
catdicolae  from  which  spring  the 
spirab,  which  rise  to  support  the 
angles  of  the  abacus,  and  to  the 
centre  of  the  capital,  carrying  the 
central  flower,  start  from  between  the 
upper  range  of  leaves.  The  abacus 
has  concave  sides,  canted  angles, 
and  is  moulded,  with  a  qiuirter 
round,  fillet  and  cavetto.  The  archi- 
trave, like  that  of  the  Greek  Ionic 
but  they  are  further  ekborated  by 
the  upper  fascia  and  a  bead 
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under  the  second  fasda.    The  architrave  is  crowned  with  a 
moulding,  consisting  of  a  fillet  with  cyma-reversa  and  bead 
underneath.   The  frieze  is  plain,  its  only  decoration  being  the 
wcU-known  inscription  of  Agrippa.    The  bedmotdd  consists  of 
a  bead,  cyma-reversa  and  fillet,  under  a  plain  dentil  course,  in 
which  the  dentils  are  not  carved;  bead-and-reel  and  egg-and- 
dart  above  these  carried  a  plain  face  on  which  is  foxmd  the 
new  feature  introduced  by  the  Romans,  viz.  the  modiUion.   This, 
though  carved  out  of  one  solid  block  with  the  whole  bedmould, 
suggested  an  appropriate  support  to  the  projecting  cornice.   The 
modillion  was  a  bracket,  a  horizontal  version  of  the  ancones  which 
supported  the  cornice  of  the  Greek  doorway  cornice,  and  was 
here  crowned  by  a  small  cyma-reversa  carved  with  leaves  which 
profiled  round  the  modillion  and  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
plain  face.  The  cornice 
is  simple,   consisting 
of  a  corona,  fillet  and 
cymatixmi,  the  latter 
omitted  across  the 
front  of  the  temple, 
but  carried  up  over 
the    cornice    of    the 
pediment.      All    the 
columns     are     equi* 
distant    with    an  in- 
tercolumniation  of  2^ 
diameters.   The  order 
of  the  interior  of  the 
rotunda  built  by 
Hadrian  (a.o.  x2i)  is 
similar  to  that  of  the 
portico,  the  lower 
moulding  of  the  bed- 
mould  and  the  bead 
being  carved,  and  the 
tongue  or  anchor 
taking  the  place  of  the 
dart  between  the  eggs. 
The  order  of  the 
temple  of  Castor  (fiig. 
zi)  was  oiriched  to  a 
far  greater  extent,  and 
parts  were  carved  with 
ornament,    which    in 
Greek  examples  was 
probably  only  painted. 
The  base  was  similar, 
but  the  columns  (10 
diameters  high)   had 
twenty-four  flutes, 
with  fillets  between. 
The   capital   was 
further  enriched  with 
foliage,  which  rising  from  the  caulicolae  was  carried  aloxxg 
the  cavetto  of  the  abacus,  whose  upper  moulding  was  carved 
with  the  egg-and-dart.    The  middle  fascia  of  the  architrave 
was  carved  with  a  version  of  the  Greek  anthemion,  the  cyxna- 
reversa  under  the  upper  fascia  being  carved  with  leaves  and 
bead-and-red  under.    The  lower  moulding  of  the  bednaould 
was  carved  with  the  egg-and-tongue;  the  dentil  course   was 
carved  with  finely  proportioned  dentib,  the  cyma-reversa  and 
mouldings  above  bdng  similar  to  those  of  the  Pantheon  portico. 
In  the  latter,  on  the  sofiBt  of  the  corona,  square  panels  are  sunk 
with  a  flower  in  the  centre.   In  the  temple  of  Castor  tbe  panel  is 
square,  but  there  is  a  border  in  front  and  back,  which  shon^-s 
that  the  cornice  had  a  greater  projection.    The  coTona   was 
carved  vdth  fluting,  departing  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Pantheon 
example,  but  evidently  more  to  the  taste  of  the  Romans,  as 
it  is  found  in  many  subsequent  examples.    The  intercolumniation 
is  only  two  and  one-third  of  the  diameter.    Though  not  quite 
equal  to  Greek  foliage,  that  of  the  capitals  of  the  temple  of  Castor 
is  of  great  beauty,  and  there  is  one  other  feature  in  the  capital 
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Fig.  10.— The  Roman  Corinthian  Order; 
Pantheon. 


ine,  ibe  ipinli  ol  ihc  ccdik  are  Urgcr  thui  uaiul 
one  isother.  A  vmcly  of  Ihc  bedmouJd  o(  the 
id  in  LhtK>-ciI[EdTcmplcof  ihcSuDoo  tluQuinnil 
)i  ol  lite  dale,  the  eatibUlure  hu  the  diuicltr 
3U1U  ol  Uk  AufustaD  en,  lo  fiiM  tod  umplc  ut 


.— Ttie  Roma  Coriathiaa  Otda;  Temple  of  Canor. 

0  fudie  to  the 

upper  egg-and- 
umgue  mouioiD^,  uae  ue  ionic  qenm,  uiese  olocks  projcrtjnc 
kaU my  between  tlie  &icia  ol  the  Irieie  and  Ibe  edge  ol  the 

Tti  Kamam  CtmpeiiU  Ordtr.~Ai  alicady  noted,  the  Com- 
pcofte  Older  di£en  from  the  Corinthian  only  in  the  design  of  111 
cipuaJ,  Tbich  is  a  compound  of  the  foliage  of  the  CorinthLan  and 
Ik  nbilea  of  ^be  Ionic  capital,    Alread 


sf  the 


anthem 


u  providtd  round  the  necLing;  Ihii  was  copied  in  the  capital) 
01  tiw  intarior  of  Trajan']  baailica;  in  Asia  Minor  at  Aiiant  (t^ 
aninry  *j>.)  a  aingle  row  of  leaves  wa*  employed  round  the 
Ofiitals  cJ  the  pronaos  under  the  volutes  of  an  Ionic  capital^ 
the  irdiitixt  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  (a.D.  Si)  went  one  step  farther 
and  introddnd  (he  double  row  of  leaves;  both  eiamples  eiist 
h  the  Arch  ol  Septimus  Seveius  (£g.  i>),  in  the  lepidirium  of 
ibc  tikermae  of  Diocletian;  and,  to  jutlge  by  the  numerous 
etamples  (tin  etisiing  in  Ibe  churches  at  Rome,  it  vauld  setni 
to  have  been  the  favourite  capital.  The  Byianline  atchitecK 
ain  baad  most  c(  (heir  capitals  on  the  Rorrian  CompCHile 
emsplet.  Then  Ire  otbet  hybrid  Roman  capitals,  in  whicb 
Scara  of  a  winged  Victory,  nms'  heads  or  cornucopia,  take  the 
fiia  of  Ibe  angle  ipinls  of  the  Corinthian  capital. 

Tjtr  Anait  OnUr.—Tbi).  which  was  defined  by  Feigusion 
«i  the  tise  Roman  aider,  is  a  compound  of  two  distinct  types 
«(  fwwnntion,  Ibc  arcuated  and  the  Irabcaltd,  the  foimei 


derivol  from  the  Elnucam,  Ibe  lalU 

fcomlbe  Giski.   Whilu 

etive  feature,  the  employ- 

detached  coliLmn  with  its 

scrten,  vai  a  travesty  ol 

hout  even  the  »cuie  of  its 

adding  m  any  way  to  the  soiidily  ol 

the  (tniciure,  for  the  whole 

imao  theatres  and  ai  , 
theatres  without  in  any  sense  inlerfenag  with  tlieit  liability 
The  employment  of  the  attached  coZunm  only,  as  a  vertical 
decorative  feature  suhdividmg  the  arches,  might  have  been 
admiiuble,  but  to  add  the  entablature  was  a  mistake,  00  account 

ployed  bi  any  order,  so  that  not  only  was  it  nectsaary  to  cut  the 
arcliitrave  into  vouasous,  thus  forming  a  flat  arch,  but  the  stones 
composing  it  had  to  be  built  mto  tlie  wall  to  ensure  their  siabdity, 
the  entablature  thus  became  >d  element  of  weakness  instead  of 
strength  (fig  ij)  The  eaiUest  eumple  of  the  Arcade  order  is 
the  Tabutariura  in  Rome  (So  B.C.)  where  it  wu  employed  to 
Ughi  a  vaulted  corridor  ninuiBg  from  one  end  to  (he  other  of  the 
■tnicturt  and  nistd  some  jo  ft  [com  the  ground.  The  column  is 
semi-detached.  )|  diameters  high  with  an  btercolumniatiOD 
of  nearly  4  dlaineten.  and  an  entabtalun  with  an  architrave 
which  II  less  than  half  a  diameter,  quite  incapable,  therefore,  ol 
caiTying  itself,  much  less  tlian  the  rest  ol  the  entablatuITi 
tbc  Impost  pier  of  the  arch  is  half  a  diameter,  and  the  height 
of  the  open  arcade  a  little  more  than  half  its  width.    The  shtit 


.—The  Comi 


le  Order ;  Arch  of  Septimi 


bad  twenty-lour  flutes  with  arrises,  and  rested  on  a  square 
pUnth,  and  in  the  capital  the  echinus  was  only  about  one-twelfth 
of  the  diameter,  the  shallowest  known.  The  frieit  was  divided 
by  triglyphs,  there  being  four  between  those  over  the  aais  ol 
each  column ;  the  correct  number  in  the  Creek  Doric  order  being 
one.  In  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  there  were  three  triglyphs; 
Ibe  Impost  pier  was  |  diameter,  thus  giving  greater  soiidily 
(0  the  wall,  but  resulting  In  a  nanower  opening.  The  Tabularlum 
had  Oligiiully  a  second  arcade  above  that  now  eiisUng,  with 
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semi-detached  columns  of  tbe  Ionic  order,  and  these  are  found  m 
the  upper  storey  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  the  earliest  example 
existing  of  the  superposed  orders.  A  certain  proportion  exists 
between  the  orders  employed;  thus  the  upper  diameter  of  the 
Doric  column  (which  is  7)  diameters  high  with  a  diminution  of 
between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  of  the  lower  diameter)  is  the 
lame  as  the  lower  diameter  of  the  Ionic  column,  which  is  8} 
diameters  high  and  a  much  slighter  diminution    In  the  Colosseum 
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Fig.  13*— The  Arcade  Order;  Theatre  of  ManxUus. 

there  were  three  storeys  pierced  with  arcades,  with  the  Corinthian 
order  on  the  third  storey,  and  a  superstructure  (added  at  a  later 
date)  without  an  arcade,  and  decorated  with  Corinthian  pilasters 
only.  Apparently  this  scheme  of  decoration  was  considered 
to  be  the  best  for  the  purpose,  and  with  some  slight  changes  was 
employed  for  all  the  amphitheatres  throughout  the  Empire. 
The  intercolumniation,  on  which  the  design  is  made,  varies 
in  the  examples  of  later  date.  With  an  intercolumniation  of  6 
diameters,  the  arcades  are  wider  and  a  Ughter  effect  is  obtained, 
and  this  is  the  proportion  in  the  Colosseum. 

The  Five  Orders;  Italian. — ^The  two  Italian  architects  whose 
text-books  with  illustrations  of  the  five  orders  have  been  accepted 
generally  as  the  chief  authorities  on  the  subject  are  Vignola 


and  Palladio,  the  former  in  France  and  the  latter  in  EngUnd, 
the  dates  of  the  pubbcation  of  their  works  being  1563  and  1570 
respectively  In  1759  Sir  William  Chambers  published  a  treatise 
on  civil  architecture,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  interpretation 
of  the  five  orders,  and  his  treatise  is  still  consulted  by  students. 
They  all  of  them  based  their  conjectural  restorations  on  the 
descnptions  given  by  Vitruvius,  who,  however,  avoids  using 
the  same  term  throughout,  the  words  genus,  ratio,  species,  mores 
being  employed,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Greeks 
themselves  had  no  such  term  as  that  which  is  now  defined  as 
"order,"  especially  as  in  his  book  he  invariably  quotes  the 
Greek  name  when  describing  various  parts  of  the  temple.  In 
the  preface  to  the  fourth  book  he  speaks  only  of  the  three  orders 
(genus),  so  that  the  Tuscan  described  in  Book  IV  chap.  vuL 
would  seem  to  have  been  an  afterthought,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  entablature  shows  that  it  was  entirely  in  wood  and 
therefore  an  incomplete  development.  The  Italian  revivalists, 
however,  evolved  one  of  their  orders  out  of  it  and  added  a  fifth, 
the  Composite,  of  which  there  was  no  example  in  Rome  before 
A.o  $2  In  the  description  which  follows  it  must  be  understood 
that  it  refers  only  to  the  Italian  version  of  what  the  revivalists 
considered  the  Roman  orders  to  consist  of,  and  as  a  rule  Vignola's 
interpretation  will  be  given,  because  he  seems  to  have  kept 
closer  to  Vitruvius's  descriptions  and  to  have  taken  as  his  models 
the  finest  examples  then  existing  in  Rome. 

The  Tuscan  Order. — The  base  consists  of  a  torus  moulding, 
resting  on  square  plinths;  the  shaft  is  terminated  below  by  an 
apophyge  and  £llet  and  tapers  upwards,  the  diminution  being 
between  one-quarter  and  one-fifth  of  the  lower  diameter,  with 
an  apophyge,  fillet  and  astragal  at  the  top,  the  capital  consists 
of  a  square  abacus  with  fillet  and  cavetto,  an  echinus,  fillet  ajid 
a  necking;  the  whole  column  being  7  diameters  high.  The 
intercolumniation  given  by  Vignola  is  2^  diameters,  instead 
of  the  3I  diameters  of  Vitruvius's  arcostyle.  The  architrave, 
frieze  and  cornice,  are  simple  versions  of  the  Doric,  except  that 
there  are  no  triglyphs  in  the  frieze. 

The  Doric  Order. — In  his  Doric  order  \^gnola  has  followed 
the  Roman  Doric  order  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  but  he 
gives  it  a  base  consisting  of  an  astragal  and-  tortis  resting  on  a 
square  plinth;  in  his  shaft  he  copies  the  fluting  (24  fiutes)  with 
the  arris  of  the  columns  of  the  thermae  of  Diocletian;  his 
capital,  except  the  flowers  decorating  the  necking  and  his 
entablature,  are  entirely  taken  from  the  theatre  of  Marcellus; 
in  a  second  study  he  introduces  an  Attic  base,  carves  the  echintis 
of  the  capital  with  the  egg-and-tongue,  introduces  two  fasciae 
in  his  architrave,  and  to  support  the  cornice  provides  shallow 
plain  modillions  with  guttae  on  the  soffits.  In  both  the  examples 
given  the  columns  taper  upwards  and  are  8  diameters  high. 

The  Ionic  Order. — For  the  Ionic  order  Vignola  discards  the 
temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  but  enriches  the  order  of  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus,  adopting  the  base  of  the  temple  of  Castor  and  the 
fluted  columns  of  the  same;  in  his  frieze  he  introduces  that  of 
the  Corinthian  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  and  in  the 
bedmould  and  cornice  copies  that  of  the  thermae  of  Diodetian. 
Palladio  in  his  entablature  introduces  the  convex  friezes  and 
adopts  a  single  uncarved  modillion  under  the  cornice.  In  both 
cases  the  columns  arc  fluted  and  9  diameters  high. 

The  Corinthian  Order. — In  this  order  Vignola,  for  his  base, 
returns  to  the  temple  of  Castor,  makes  his  columns  10  diameters 
high,  copies  the  capital  of  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon,  intioduces 
a  rib  frieze  with  winged  female  figures  and  a  bull  about  to  be 
sacrificed,  and  adopts  the  bedmould  of  the  temple  of  Castor, 
reversing  the  carving  of  two  of  the  mouldings  and  the  cornice, 
and  omitting  the  fluting  of  the  corona  of  that  temple.  In 
Palladio's  Corinthian  order  the  frieze  is  too  narrow  and  tbe 
bedmould,  though  copied  from  the  temple  of  Castor,  is  of  smaller 
scale. 

The  Composite  Order. — As  in  the  Roman  Composite  order  tbe 
only  original  feature  was  the  capital,  there  were  no  new  versions 
to  be  given  of  the  entablature,  but  unfortunately  they  -were 
unable  to  copy' the  many  examples  in  Rome.  In  the  three  best- 
known  capitals,  those  of  the  arches  of  Titus  and   Septimus 
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■c  Ihnrnie  of  Diocl«;»n,  Ihe  upper  fiUel  of  the 
gfat  ■nrss  the  cipiul.  being  putiilly  lunk  in 
thr  ovctto  of  ifac  abacus;  in  the  cuulii  of  the  volutes  o[  all 
ihrtt  cnmplcs  is  »  bwl  oi  follife  which  dipe  down  to  curry 
1^  onLre  Aower,  and,  on  arcouni.  of  its  projection,  it  hides, 
^TQin  those  tooking  ooly  Emm  bdow,  the  upper  fillet  of  the  volute. 
The  inhitccts  of  the  Revival,  theielore,  in  tbeir  studies  of  the 
opiul.  lumed  the  valuta  (which  (bey  would  seem,  like  Ruskin, 
Ic  hivf  thought  weie  boms)  down  on  to  tbe  top  of  the  echinus, 
pndudng  I  compontion  which  is  not  in  sccordAnce  with  ondent 
ovnpld  ind  shows  ignorance  of  the  origin  jmd  drvdopment 


ninKegen 


Stm 


imples  m  Puis,  i 


which 


■he  Inie  Compoelte  capital  has  been  retained, 

Tt(  Pabilal.— The  aichitects  of  the  Revival  would  Kein  to 
kitr  cDEudved  tbe  idea  that  no  order  was  complete  without 
>  ptdBUL  The  only  Roman  oampla  of  isolated  columns 
viUtcvdntabknovaafe  those  of  tbe  cdumnsof  Trajan,  Harcus 
Aarriim,  Antoninus  Pius  and  othen  of  le«s  importance,  but 
they  onicd  lUtue*  only  and  had  no  itructuTa]  functions  ai 
■"Hails  to  an  entablalun;  the  pedHtal*  undee  the  columns 
ibcb  dctontBi  the  aictaci  of  triumph  were  built  into  and 
Eonnal  put  oi  the  (tructure  of  the  arch-  The  columns  of  the 
Upiduinn)  ol  tbe  Roman  tbermaf  had  pedestals  of  moderate 
kr^t  (about  3  to  4  U-)  wbidl  bore  no  proportional  relation  to 
lie  diiineter  of  the  column.  Vignola,  however,  gave  definite 
pilBiiiDDs  for  the  pedestal,  wblch  in  Ibe  Doric  order  was  lo  be 
t  diunelcrs  in  heighl,  in  tbe  Ionic  1}  diameters,  and  in  tbe 
OjTslhian  order  3  diajneters,  tbe  result  being  that  in  the  front 
rf  iht  dnircb  ot  St  John  t^teran,  wbeie  the  Corinthian  pilasters 
an  d  great  height,  Ibe  pedestals  are  ti  lo  13  ft.  high.  In 
coDJuaction  with  the  arcade  there  was  more  reason  for  pedesUls 
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columns  on  the  u 
Mnployed  on  tbe  groimd  storey,  e 


cr  storeys,  but  n 


tbe  theil 
(R.  P.  S.) 

ORDER,  HOLY.  "Holy  Orders"  (onfuKi  nxn)  may  be 
defined  OS  the  rank  or  status  of  prisons  empowered  by  virtue 
of  a  rrrtain  form  or  ceremony  to  exercise  spirilual  functions  in 
the  Christian  church.  Thus  TcrtuIUta  (Idol.  7,  if'tt.  ") 
mentions  the  "  acdesiastica]  order/'  including  therein  those 
who  held  office  in  the  church,  and  (Eiiarl.  Call.  Ji)  he  dis- 
tinguishes this  grdo  from  the  Christian  pUbi  or  laity.    We  may 

who  refer,  e.g.,  to  tbe  ordo  stnatmus,  9nia  eqtaeslo't  frc.  It  is 
tius  that  the  evidence  of  Tertullian  does  not  carry  us  back 
farther  than  the  close  of-  tbe  snd  or  opening  of  the  ^id 
century  AJ>.  But  a  little  before  TcrtuUian,  Irenaeus,  [hough 
he  does  not  use  tbe  word  tfnfp,  antidpales  in  some  measure 
Tertullian's  abstract  term,  for  be  recognixes  a  magiiterii  locat, 
"a  place  of  magistracy  "or"  presdency  "  in  the  church.  Indeed, 
phrases  mnra  or  less  equivalent  occur  in  the  sub-apoatolic  litera- 
ture, and  even  in  tbe  New  Testament  Itself,  such  as  those  who 
are  '*over  you  io  iheLord  "  (i  Tbess.  v.  rs),  those  "  that  bear 
the  rule  "  (Heb.  liii.  7;  cf.  i  dem.  i.  3;  Herm.  Vit.  ii.  1,  6). 
Here  we  pause  to  remark  that  in  TertuUian'i  view  tbe  church 
as  a  whob  possesses  tbe  power  of  self-government  and  adminislTA- 
lion,  though  in  the  interest  of  discipline  and  convenience  it 
delegates  that  power  to  special  officers-  Ii  is,  he  says,  the 
"  authority  of  the  church  "  which  has  constituled  tbe  difference 
between  the  governing  body  and  tbe  laity,  and  in  an  emergency 
a  layman  may  baptise  and  celebrate  {Bx^art.  Cast.  7),  nor  can 

when  he  so  wrote,  had  lapsed  into  Monunism.  Tbe  fact  is  that 
the  Uontanists  represented  the  conservatism  of  their  day,  and 
even  now  the  Rornan  Church  admits  the  right  of  laymen  to  baptiie 
wbenapriestcannolbebad.  Tbe^^fuloJuCDxililiilisiu  (viii.ji) 
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allow  a  layman  16  preach,  if  he  be  skilful  and  reverent,  and  the 
language  of  St  Ignatius  {Ad  Smym.  8),  "  Let  that  be  esteemed 
a  valid  Eucharist  which  is  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishop  or  of  some  one  commissioned  by  him,"  is  really  incon- 
sistent with  any  firmly  established  principle  that  celebration  by 
a  layman  was  in  itself  absolutely  null  (see  also  Edchaust). 

When  we  go  on  to  inquire  what  special  offices  the  church 
from  the  beginning,  or  almost  from  the  beginning,  adopted  and 
recognized,  tvro  points  claim  preliminary  attention.  In  the 
first  place,  much  would  be  done  in  practical  administration  by 
persons  who  held  no  definite  position  formally  assigned  to  them, 
although  they  wielded  great  influence  on  account  of  their  age, 
talents  and  character.  Next,  it  must  be  carefully  remembered 
that  the  early  church  was,  in  a  sense  hard  for  us  even  to  under- 
stand, ruled  and  edified  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
St  Paul  (i  Cor.  xii.  28)  fumbhes  us  with  a  list  of  church  offices 
very  4i£ferent  from  those  which  obtain  in  any  church  at  the 
present  day.*  "  God,"  he  says,  "  hath  set  some  in  the  church, 
first  apostles,  secondly  prophets,  thirdly  teachers,  then  miracles, 
then  gifts  of  healing,  helps,  governments,  (divers)  kinds  of 
tongues."  Ministry  of  this  sort  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
"  order,"  of  which  this  article  treats.  It  died  out  very  gradually, 
and  the  Didache  or  Teaching  of  Ike  Apostles^  compiled  probably 
between  a.d.  130  and  160,  gives  clear  information  on  the  nature 
of  this  prophetic  or  charismatic  ministry.  The  title  of "  apostle  " 
was  not  limited  to  the  immediate  disciples  of  our  Lord,  but  was 
given  to  missionaries  or  evangelists  who  went  about  founding 
new  churches;  the  prophets  spoke  by  revelation;  the  teachers 
were  enabled  by  supernatural  illumination  to  instruct  others. 
All  of  these  men  were  called  to  their  work  by  the  internal  voice 
of  the  Holy  Spirit:  none  of  them  was  appointed  or  elected  by 
their  fellows:  none  of  them,  and  this  is  an  important  feature, 
was  necessarily  confined  to  a  local  church.  Nevertheless,  side 
by  side  with  this  prophetic  ministry  there  was  another,  mediately 
at  least  of  human  appointment,  and  local  in  its  character.  Here 
we  have  the  germ  of  orders  in  the  technical  sense.  At  first  this 
local  ministry  was  twofold,  consisting  of  presbyters  or  bishops 
and  deacons.  Christian  presbyters  first  appear  (Acts  xi.  30)  in 
the  church  of  Jerusalem,  and  most  likely  the  name  and  office 
were  adopted  from  the  Jewish  municipalities,  perhaps  from  the 
Jewish  synagogues  (see  Priest).  Afterwards  St  Paul  and  St 
Barnabas  in  their  first  miuionary  journey  "appointed* 
(Acts  xiv.  33)  presbyters  in  every  church."  Further,  we  find 
St  Paul  about  a.d.  62  addressing  the  "  saints  "  at  Philippi 
"  with  the  bishops  and  deacons."  The  word  MeKoircs  or 
overseer  may  be  of  Gentile  origin,  just  as  presbyter  may 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Jews.  There  is  strong  proof  that 
presbyter  and  episcopus  are  two  names  for  the  same  office. 
It  has  indeed  been  maintained  by  eminent  scholars,  chiefly  by 
Hatch  and  Harnack,  that  the  word  episcopus  was  given  originally 
to  the  chief  officer  of  a  club  or  a  confraternity,  so  that  the 
episcopus  was  a  financial  officer,  whereas  the  presbyters  regulated 
the  discipline.  To  this  it  may  be  objected  that  presbyters 
and  bishops  are  never  mentioned  together,  and  that  the  names 
were  interchangeable  (.Acts  xx.  17  and  38;  1  Pet.  v.  i,  3;  1  Tim. 
iii.  1-7  and  v.  17-19;  Tit.  i.  5-7).  The  work  of  the  presbyter 
or  bishop  was  concerned  at  first  with  discipline  rather  than  with 
teaching,  which  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  charismatic 
ministry;  nevertheless,  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (x  Tim.  iii.  3) 
insist  that  an  episcopus  must  be  "  apt  to  teach,"  and  some 
presbyters  (i  Tim.  v.  1 7)  not  only  ruled  but  also  *'  laboured  in  the 
word  and  in  teaching."  They  also  "  offered  the  gifts  "  (i  Clem. 
44),  i^.  to  adopt  Bishop  Lightfoot's  interpretation,  **  they  led 
the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  of  the  congregation,  presented 
the  alms  and  contributions  to  God  and  asked  His  blessing  on 
them  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body."  Under  the  bishops  or 
presbyters  stood  the  deacons  or  "  helpers  "  (Philipp.  i.  r,  1  Tim. 
iii.  8-13).  Whether  they  were  the  successors,  as  most  of  the 
Fathers  believed,  of  the  seven  chosen  by  the  church  of  Jerusalem 

*  A  partial  exception  mav  be  made  in  favour  of  the  f  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church     foundea  by  Edward  Irving. 
>  Jotephus,  9.1.  Antiq.  vi.  4.  a.  abundantly  justifies  this  translation. 


to  relieve  the  apostles  In  the  administration  of  alms  (Acta  vi.) 
is  a  question  still  disputed  and  unceruin.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  deacon  was  long  considered  to  be  the  "  servant  of  the  widows 
and  the  poor  "  (Jerome,  Ep.  146),  and  the  archdeacon,  who  first 
appears  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  owes  the  greatness 
of  his  position  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  chief  administrator  of 
church  funds  (see  Abchdeacon).  This  ancient  idea  of  the 
diaconate,  ignored  in  the  Roman  Pontifical,  has  been  restored 
in  the  EngUsh  ordinal.  The  growth  of  sacerdotal  theories, 
which  were  fully  developed  in  Cyprian's  time,  fixed  attention 
on  the  bishop  as  a  sacrificing  priest,  and  on  the  deacon'  as  his 
assistant  at  the  altar. 

Out  of  the  twofold  grew  the  threefold  ministry,  so  that  each 
local  church  was  governed  by  one  episcopus  surrounded  by  « 
council  of  presbyters.    James,  the  Lord's  brother,  who,  partly 
because  Of  his  relationship  to  Christ,  stood  supreme  in  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  as  also  Timothy  and  Titus,  who  acted 
as  temporary  delegates  of  St  Paul  at  Ephesus  and  in  Crete,  are 
justly  considered  to  have  been  forerunners  of  the  monarchical 
episcopate.  The  episcopal  rule  in  this  new  sense  probably  arose 
in  the  lifetime  of  St  John,  and  may  have  had  his  sanction.    At 
all  eyents  the  rights  of  the  monarchical  bishop  are  strongly 
asserted  in  the  Ignatian  epistles  (about  a.d.  i  zo),  and  were  already 
recognized  in  the  contemporary  churches  of  Asia  Minor.     We 
may  attribute  the  origin  of  the  episcopate  to  the  need  felt  of 
a  single  official  to  preside  at  the  Eucharist,  to  represent  the 
church  before  the  heathen  state  and  in  the  face  of  rising  here^, 
and  to  carry  on  correspondence  with  sister  churches.   The  change 
of  constitution  occurred  at  different  times  in  different  places. 
Thus  St  Ignatius  in  writing  to  the  Romans  never  refers  to  any 
presiding  bishop,  and  somewhat  earlier  Clement  of  Rome  in 
his  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  uses  the  terms  presbyter  and 
episcopus  interchangeably.     Hermas  (about  aj>.  140)  confirms 
the  impression  that  the  Roman  Church  of  his  day  was  under 
prcsbyteral  rule. .   Even   when   introduced,   the  monarchical 
episcopate  was  not  thought  necessary  for  the  ordination  of  other 
bishops  or  presbyters.    St  Jerome  (Ep.  146)  tells  us  that  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  the  presbyters  of  Alexandria, 
when  the  see  was  vacant,  used  to  elect  one  of  their  own  ntunbcr 
and  without  any  further  ordination  set  him  in  the  episcopal 
office.  So  the  canons  of  Hippolytus  (about  aj>.  250)  decree 
that  a  confessor  who  has  suffered  toraient  for  his  adherence  to 
the  Christian  faith  should  merit  and  obtain  the  rank  of  presbyter 
forthwith — "Immo  confessio  est  ordinatio  ejus."     Likewise 
in  A.D.  3x4  the  thirteenth  canon  of  Ancyra  (for  the  true  reading 
see  Bishop  Wordsworth's  Ministry  of  Crace^  p.  140)  assumes 
that  dty  presbyters  may  with  the  bishop's  leave  ordain  other 
presbyters.    Even  among  the  medieval  schoohnen,  some  (Gore, 
Church  and  Ministry ^  p.  377)  maintained  that  a- priest  mi^ht  be 
empowered  by  the  pope  to  ordain  other  priests. 

The  threefold*  ministry  was  developed  in  the  snd,  a  seven- 
fold ministry  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century.  There  mus*, 
says  Cornelius  {apud  Euseb.,  H.E.  vi.  43),  be  one  bishop  in  the 
Catholic  Church;  and  he  then  enumerates  the  church  ofBcxcs 
subject  to  himself  as  bishop  of  Rome.  These  are  46  presbyters, 
7  deacons,  7  subdeacons,  43  acolytes,  53  exordsts  apd  readers, 
together  with  doorkeepers.  The  subdeacons,  no  doubt,  became 
a  necessity  when  the  deacons,  whose  number  was  limited  to  seven 
in  memory  of  their  original  institution,  were  no  longer  equal  to 
their  duties  in  the  *'  regions  "  of  the  imperial  city,  and  left  their 
lower  work,  such  as  preparation  of  the  sacred  vessels,  to  their 
subordinates.  The  office  of  acolyte  may  have  been  sugg^tcd  by 
the  attendant  assigned  to  heathen  priests.  The  office  of  door- 
keeper  explains  itself,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
the  special  duty  of  the  Christian  ostiarius  to  exclude  the  un*^ 
baptized  and  persons  undergoing  penance  from  the  more  solemn 
part  of  the  Eucharislic  service.   But  readers  and  exorcists  claim 

* "  Fixed  attention  "  on  the  deacon's  ministration,  the  miaistxm- 
tion  itself  being  much  more  ancient.    See  Justin.  A  pal.  i.  6^ 

*Thc  Nestorians  may  be  said  to  have  a  fourfold  tointstry.  for 
they  reconsecrated  a  bishop  when  be  was  made  cathoUooa  <sr 
patriarch.   Chardon,  v.  p.  333. 
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9KbI  notiee.    Hie  reader  is  the  only  minor  official  mentioned 
hf  Tertulliaa  {Froeser,  42).    An  andent  church  order  which 
hdaup  to  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd  centary  (see  Hamack's 
Sanes  ef  Apcsleiic  Canons,  Engl.  Transl.  p.  $4  seq.)  mentions 
tke  reader  before  the  deacon,  and  speaks  of  him  as  filling  "  the 
pbce  of  an  evangelist."   We  are  justified  in  believing  that  both 
enrdsts  and  reaiders,  whose  functions  differed  essentially  from 
tltt  mechanical  employments  of  the  other  minor  clerics,  bdlonged 
oiigiaally  to  the  "  charismatic  "  ministry,  and  sank  afterwards 
to  a  bw  tank  in  the  "  orden"  of  the  church  (see  Exoscist 
sad  LzcToi).    There  were  also  other  minor  orders  in  the 
lode&t  church  which  have  fallen  into  oblivion  or  lost  their 
derical  diaracter.   Such  were  the  copiaUu  or  grave-diggers,  the 
psdmistce  OT  cfaaunters,  and   the  paraboUm,  who  at  great 
personal  risk — ^whence  the  name — visited  the  sick  in  pestilence. 
Tlie  modem  Greek  Church  recognizes  only  two  minor  orders, 
viz.  those  of  subdeacons  and  readers,  and  this  holds  good  of  the 
Oriental  ditoches  generally,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Armenians.'  The  Anglican  Church  is  content  with  the  threefold 
misistry  of  bish<q)s,  priests  and  deacons,  but  in  recent  times  the 
tttshops  have  appointed  lay-readers,  licensed  to  read  prayers 
sad  preach  m  buSdings  which  are  not  consecrated.   The  Latins, 
and  Armenians  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Latins,  have  sub- 
deacons,  acolytes,  exordsts,  readers  and  doorkeepers.    Since  the 
poDCificate  of  Innocent  lU.,  however,  the  Latin  Church  has 
fiaad  the  subdiaconate  among  the  greater  or  sacred  orders,  the 
tabdeacon  being  obliged  to  the  law  of  celibacy  and  bound  to  the 
daily  redtation  of  the  breviary  offices.    The  minor  orders,  and 
even  the  subdiaconate  and  diaconate,  are  now  regarded  as  no 
Buie  than  steps  to  the  priesthood.   Roman  theologians  generally 
leckoo  only  seven  orders,  although,  if  we  count  the  episcopate 
an  order  diistinct  from  the  presbyterate,  the  sum  is  not  seven, 
but  eight.   The  explanation  given  by  St  Thomas  (Supp.  xl.  5.) 
b  that,  whereas  all  the  orders  have  reference  to  the  body  of 
Christ  present  on  the  altar,  the  episcopate,  so  far  forth,  is  not  a 
iq>arate  order,  since  a  simple  priest  no  less  than  a   bishop 
celebrates  the  Eucharist.    The  Council  of  Trent  takes  the  same 
view;  it  enumexates  (Sess.  xxiil.  cap.  2)  t>nly  seven  orders,  and 
yet  maintains  (cap.  4)  the  ecdesiastiod  hierarchy  of  bishops, 
priests  and  ministers,  the  bishops  as  successors  of  the  Apostles 
boUing  the  highest  place.    The  Roman  Church  forbids  ordina- 
tko  to  higher  grades  unless  the  candidate  has  recdvcd  all  the 
inferior  oideis.    Further,  a  deric  is  bound  to  exercise  the  minor, 
orden  for  a  year  before  he  can  be  ordained  subdeacon,  he  must 
be  aabdeaooo  for  a  year  before  he  is  ordained  deacon,  deacon  for 
s  year  before  he  is  made  priest.    However,  instances  of  men 
devated  at  once  from  the  a>ndition  of  laymen  to  the  priesthood 
vere  known  in  the  early  church,  and  Chardon  (Hist,  des  sacra- 
rnaOt,  voL  v.  part  x,  ch.  v.)  shows  that  in  exceptional  cases  men 
were  oonseerated  bishops  without  previous  ordination  to  the 
priesthood. 

Paasing  to  the  effect  of  ordination,  we  meet  with  two  views, 
each  of  whkb  still  finds  advocates.  Accordbg  to  some,  ordina- 
tioo  simply  entitles  a  man  to  hold  an  office  and  perform  its 
functioos.  It  corresponds  to  the  form  by  which,  e.g.,  a  Roman 
oSdal  was  put  m  possession  of  his  magistracy.  This  theory  is 
dearly  stated  by  Cranmer:  "  In  the  New  Testament  he  that 
h  appointed  bishop  or  priest  needed  no  consecration,  by  the 
Scripture,  for  dection  or  ^pomtment  thereto  is  suffident."' 
Tbis  view,  vriddy  hdd  among  modem  scholars,  has  strong 
tappott  in  the  fact  that  the  words  used  for  ordination  in  the 
first  three  centuries  (xAporoM^,  Kt^unkimp,  icKiipwaBai,  am- 
ttUuen,  erdinere)  also  expressed  appointment  to  dvil  office. 
Very  different  is  the  medieval  theory,  which  arose  from  the 
padual  acceptanra  of  the  belief  that  the  Jewish  was  the  proto- 
typeof  the  ChiistiaD  priest.   According,  then,  to  the  Roman  view, 

^'Tbe  Syrian  Jacobites  and  the  Maronitea  also  ordain  "  tingers." 
Denzbger.  RU,  OrienkU,  I  p.  ti8  aeq.;  Silbemagl.  Kirchen  des 
OnaOt,  ppi  254,  315. 

■Craamer^s  works  are  to  be  found  In  Burnet,  "Collection  of 
Moorda  "  appended  to  hb  Histon  of  the  Reformation  (ed.  Pocock). 
[V.  ^%.  Cranmer  also  maintained  that  "  biihops  and  priests  are  but 
Both  one  office  in  the  beginning  of  Christ's  religwn."  1^.  p.  471* 


holy  order  is  a  ucrament,  and  as  such  instituted  by  Christ; 
it  confers  grace  and  power,  besides  setting  a  mark  or  character 
upon  the  soul,  in  consequence  of  which  ordination  to  the  same 
office  cannot  be  rdterated.  Such  is  the  teaching  of  the  Roman 
Church,  accepted  by  the  Greeks  and  with  certain  modifications 
by  An(^cans  of  the  High  Church  school,  who  appeal  to  i  Tim. 
iv.  14,  a  Tim.  L  6.  We  may  condude  with  brief  reference  to  the 
most  important  aspects  of  the  Roman  doctrine. 

The  ordinary  minister  of  orders  is  a  bishop.  The  tonsure  and 
minor  orders  are,  however,  still  sometimes  conferred  by  abbots, 
who,  though  simple  priests,  have  special  faculties  for  the  ordina- 
tion of  their  monka.  Some  account  has  been  already  given  of 
scholastic  opinion  on  presbyteral  ordination  to  the  diaconate  and 
even  to  the  priesthood.  Can  a  heretical  or  schismatical  bishop 
validly  ordain  ?  Is  a  simoniacal  ordination  valid  ?  All  modem 
theologians  of  the  Roman  Church  answer  these  questions  in 
the  affirmative,  but  from  the  8th  to  the  beginning  of  the  X3th 
century  they  were  fiercdy  agiuted  with  the  utmost  divergence 
of  opinion  and  practice.  Pope  Stephen  reconsecrated  bishops 
consecrated  in  the  usual  way  by  his  schismatical  predecessor 
Constantino.  pQpe  Nicholas  declared  orders  given  by  Photius 
of  Constantinople  null.  St  Peter  Damian  was  grievously  per- 
plexed about  the  validity  of  simoniacal  ordinations.  Similarly 
William  of  Paris  held  that  degradation  deprived  a  priest  of  power 
to  consecrate.*  St  Thomas,  on  the  contrary,  contends  that 
"  heretics  and  persons  cut  off  from  the  church  "  {Summ.  Suppl. 
xxxviii.  3)  may  ordain  validly,  and  that  a  priest  who  has  bwn 
degraded  can  still  cdebrate  the  Eucharist  (Summ,  iii.  82.  8) 
validly,  though  of  course  not  lawfully.  This  opinion,  defended 
by  Bonavcntura,  Alexander  of  Hales,  Scotus  and  oUiers,  soon 
became  and  is  now  generally  accepted. 

The  Schoolmen  had  no  historical  sense  and  little  historical 
information;  hence  they  fdl  into  one  error  after  another  on  the 
essentials  in  the  rite  of  ordination.  Some  of  them  bdieved  that 
the  essential  matter  in  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  consisted  in 
the  placing  the  book  of  the  gospels  on  his  head  and  shoulders. 
Tme,  this  rite  was  used  both  in  East  and  West  as  early  as  the 
4th  century;  it  was  not,  however,  universal.  According  to 
common  <^imon,  the  matter  and  form  of  ordination  to  the 
episcopate  were  the  imposition  of  the  consecrating  bishop's 
hands  with  the  words,  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  words  in 
question,  and  indeed  any  imperative  form  of  this  kind,  are  still 
unknown  to  the  East  and  were  of  very  late  introduction  in  the 
West.  The  final  imposition  of  hands  and  the  bestowal  of  power 
to  forgive  sins  at  the  end  of  the  ordination  rite  for  priests  in 
the  Roman  Pontifical  is  later  even  than  the  tradition  of  instru- 
ments. For  like  reasons  the  tradition  of  the  instruments, 
i.e.  the  handing  over  of  paten  and  chalice  in  ordination  to 
the  priesthood,  are  admittedly  non-essential,  unless  we  adopt 
the  opinion  of  some  Roman  theologians  that  our  Lord  left  the 
determination  of  matter  and  form  to  the  church,  which  has 
insisted  on  different  rites  at  different  times. 

The  necessity  of  reference  to  sacerdotal  pov/er  in  the  ordination 
of  priests  and  bishops  will  be  considered  a  little  farther  on  in 
connexion  with  Anglican  orders. 

Deaconesses  in  the  East  received  the  imposition  of  the  bishop's 
hands,  but  could  not  ascend  to  the  priesthood.  The  Roman 
theologians  regard  them  as  incapable  of  true  ordination,  alleging 
X  Tim.  ii.  X3.  An  unbaptizcd  person  is  also  incapable  of  valid 
ordination.  On  the  other  hand,  St  Thomas  holds  that  orders 
may  be  validly  conferred  on  children  who  have  not  come  to  the 
use  of  reason.  For  lawful  ordination  in  the  Roman  Church,  a 
man  must  be  confirmed,  tonsured,  in  possession  of  all  orders 
lower  than  that  which  he  proposes  to  receive,  of  legitimate  birth, 
not  a  slave  or  notably  mutilated,  of  good  life  and  competent 
knowledge.  By  the  present  law  (Qondl.  Trid.  Sess.  xxiii.  de  Ref. 
cap.  xa)  a  subdeacon  must  have  begun  his  twenty-second,  a 
deacon  his  twenty-third,  a  priest  his  twenty-fifth  year.*    The 

'  In  reality  this  is  a  survival  of  the  primitive  view  that  holy 
order  is  institution  for  an  office  which  the  local  church  confers  and 
can  therefore  take  away. 

*  The  canon  law  fixes  the  thirtieth  year  as  the  towest  age  for 
episcopal  consecration. 
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Council  of  IVent  also  requires  that  any  oi^e  who  receives  holy 
orders  must  have  a  "  tltk,"  s^.  means  of  support.  The  chid 
titles  are  poverty,  i.e.  solemn  profession  in  a  religious  order, 
patrimony  and  benefice.  Holy  orders  are  to  be  conferred  on  the 
Ember  Saturdays,  on  the  Saturday  before  Passion  Sunday  or  on 
Holy  Saturday  (Easter  Eve)/  llie  ancient  and  essential  rule 
that  a  bishop  must  be  "  chosen  by  all  the  people  "  {Ca$i.  Hipp. 
ii.  7)  has  fallen  into  disuse,  partly  by  the  right  of  confirmation 
allowed  to  the  bishops  of  the  province,  partly  by  the  influence 
of  Christian  emperors,  who  controlled  the  elections  in  the  capital 
where  they  resided,  most  of  all  by  the  authority  ezerdsed  by 
kings  after  the  invasion  of  the  northern  tribes  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  empire  (see  Church  Histoky). 

Such  in  brief  were  the  doctrine  and  use  of  the  early  churches, 
gradually  systematized,  developed  and  transformed  in  the 
churches  of  the  Roman  obedience.  The  Reformation  brought 
in  radical  changes,  which  were  on  the  whole  a  return  to  the 
primitive  type.  Calvin  states  his  views  dearly  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  InstUuUs,  cap.  iii.  Christ,  as  he  holds,  has  established 
in  His  church  certain  offices  which  are  always  to  be  retained. 
First  comes  the  order  of  presbyters  or  elders.  These  are  sub- 
divided into  pastors,  who  administer  the  word  and  sdcraments, 
doctors,  who  teach  and  expound  the  Bible,  elders  pure  and 
simple,  who  exercise  rule  and  discipline.  The  special  care  of  the 
poor  is  committed  to  deacons.  Ordination  is  to  ))e  effected  by 
imposition  of  hands.  The  monarchical  episcopate  is  rejected. 
This  view  of  order  was  accepted  in  the  Calvinistic  churches,  but 
with  various  modifications.  Knox,  for  example,  did-  away  with 
the  imposition  of  hands  (M'Crie's  iCnox,  period  vii.),  though  the 
rite  was  restored  by  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
Second  Book  of  DiscipHne.  Knox  also  provided  the  Church  of 
Scotland  with  superintendents  or  visitors,  as  well  as  readers  and 
exhorters,  offices  which  soon  fell  into  disuse.  Nor  do  Scottish 
Presbyterians  now  recognize  any  special  class  of  doctors,  unless 
we  suppose  that  these  are  represented  by  professors  of  theology. 
Independents  acknowledge  the  two  orders  of  presbyters  and 
deacons,  and  differ  from  the  Calvinistic  presbyterians  chiefly  in 
this,  that  with  them  the  church  is  complete  in  each  single  con- 
gregation, which  is  subject  to  no  control  of  presbytery  or  synod. 

Luther  was  not,  like  Calvin,  a  man  of  rigid  system.  He 
refused  to  look  upon  any  ecclesiastical  constitution  as  binding 
for  all  time.  The  keys,  as  he  believed,  were  entrusted  to  the 
church  as  a  whole,  and  from  the  church  as  a  whole  the  "  ministers 
of  the  word  and  sacraments  '*  are  to  derive  their  institution  and 
authority.  The  form  of  government  was  not  essential.  Pro- 
vided that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  free  and  full,  Luther 
was  willing  to  tolerate  episcopacy  and  even  papacy.  Hence  the 
Lutheran  churches  exhibit  great  variety  of  constitution.  In 
Scandinavia  they  are  under  episcopal  rtile.  The  Lutheran 
Bugenhagen,  who  was  in  priest's  orders,  ordained  seven  super- 
intendents, afterwards  called  bishops,  for  Denmark  in  1527, 
and  Norway,  then  under  the  same  crown,  derives  its  present 
episcopate  from  the  same  source.  Sweden  stands  in  a  different 
position.  There  three  bishops  were  consecrated  in  1528  by 
Peter  Magnusson,  who  had  himself  been  consecrated  by  a  cardinal 
with  the  pope's  approval  at  Rome  in  1 524,  for  the  see  of  Westir&s, 
to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  the  chapter.  J.  A.  Nicholson 
(Apostotual  Succession  in  the  Church  of  Sweden,  1880)  seems  to 
have  proved  so  much  from  contemporary  evidence.  A  reply 
to  Mr  Nicholson  was  made  in  Swedish  by  a  Roman  priest,  Bern- 
hard,  to  whom  Mr  Nicholson  replied  in  1887.  Unfortunately  Mr 
Nicholson  gives  no  detailed  account  of  the  form  used  in  con- 
secration, and  on  this  and  other  points  fuller  information  is 
needed.  We  may  say,  however,  that  Mr  Nicholson  has  presented 
a  strong  case  for  the  preservation  of  episcopal  succession  in  the 
Swedish  Church. 

If  the  Swedish  Church  has  preserved  the  episcopal  succession, 
it  does  not  make  much  of  that  advantage,  for  it  is  in  communion 
with  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  bodies,  whidi  can  advance  no 
such  claim.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  of  England  adheres 
closely  to  the  episcopal  constitution.  It  is  true  that  in  articles 
xix.  and  xxx\i.  she  dcQnes  the  church,  without  any  express 


reference  to  the  episcopate,  as  a  "  congregation  of  faithful  moi 
in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached  and  the  sacraments 
be  duly  administered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance,'*  and 
simply  adds  that  the  ordinal  of  Edward  VI.  for  the  conseczation 
of  bjshops,  priests  and  deacons,  contains  ail  that  is  necessaiy  for 
such  ordination  and  nothing  which  is  of  itself  supentitioixa. 
The  preface  to  the  ordinal  (1550)  goes  farther.  Therein  we  are 
told  that  the  threefold  ministry  of  bishops,  priests  and  deacons 
may  be  traced  back  to  apostolic  times,  and  in  the  final  revision 
of  i66a  a  dause  was  addecf  to  the  effect  that  no  one  is  to  be 
accounted  "  a  lawful  bishop,  priest  or  deacon  in  the  Chur^  of 
England,"  unless  he  has  had  episcopal  consecration  or  ordinaticm. 
The  words  "  in  the  Church  of  England  "  deserve  careful  notice. 
Nothing  is  said  to  condemn  the  ophiion.of  Hooker  {Ecd.  Pol.  viL 
14.  I  x)  that  "  there  may  be  sometimes  very  Just  and  suffident 
reason  to  allow  ordination  made  without  a  bishop,"  or  of  the 
High  Church  Thomdike  {apud  Gibson  on  the  ArUdcs,  iL  74), 
who  "  neither  justifies  nor  condemns  the  j^rdexs  of  foreign 
Protestants."  The  church  lays  down  a  rule  of  domestic  policy, 
and  ndther  gives  nor  pretends  to  give  any  absolute  criterion  for 
the  validity  of  ordination. 

But  while  the  Church  of  England  has  declined  communion 
with  non-episcopal  churches,  she  has  been  involved  in  a  long 
controversy  with  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  vah'dityof  her  own 
orders.  It  will  be  best  to  give  first  the  leading  facts,  and  then  the 
inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

The  English  Church  derives  its  orders  through  Matthew 
Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  consecrated  in  1559 
by  William  Barlow,  bishop-elect  of  Chichester.  We 
may  assume  that  the  rite  employed  was  serious  and 
reverent,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  refute 
the  fable  of  a  ludicrous  consecration  at  the  "  Nag's  Head  '* 
tavern.  We  may  further  take  for  granted  that  Barbw  was  a 
bishop  in  the  Catholic  sense  of  the  word.  He  had  been  nominated 
bishop  of  St  Asaph  in  1536,  translated  to  St  David's  in  the  same 
year,  and  to  Bath  and  Welb  in  1547.  He  also  sat  in  the  upper 
house  of  Convocation  and  in  the  House  of  Peers.  Now  if  Barlow 
all  this  titoie  was  not  consecrated — and  so  far  the  only  form  of 
consecration  known  in  England  was  accordingto  the  Roman  rite — 
he  wouldjhave  incurred  the  penalties  of  praemunire,  let  alone  the 
fact  that  Henry  VIII.  would  not  have  tolerated  such  a  defiance 
of  Catholic  order  for  a  moment.  The  registers  at  St  David's 
make  no  mention  of  his  consecration,  but  this  counts  for  nothing. 
No  reference  in  the  registers  can  be  produced  for  many  ordinatioia 
of  imdoubted  v&lidity.  Parker  thus  was  consecrated  by  a  true 
bishop  according  to  the  Edwardine  ordinal,  i.e.  he  received 
imposition  of  hands  with  the  words,"  Take  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
remember  that  thou  stir  up  the  grace  of  God  which  is  in  thee  by 
imposition  of  bands."  The  corresponding  form  for  the  ordination 
of  a  priest  was"  Receive  thou  the  Holy  Ghost:  whose  sins  thov 
dost  forgive,"  &c  These  were  the  sole  forms  in  use  from  1 55a 
to  r56a.  , 

Roman  authorities  have  from  the  beginning  and  througfaout 
consistently  repudiated  orders  given  according  to  the  Edwardine 
ordinal.  The  case  first  came  under  consideration  when  Cardinal 
Pole  returned  to  England  early  in  Mary's  reign  with  legatine 
authority  for  reconciling  the  realpi  to  the  Holy  See.  In  his 
instructions  to  the  bishops  (Burnet  Collect.,  pt.  iii..  bk.  v..  ^, 
see  also  Dixon,  Hist.  Ch.  of  £ngfand,y.  238  seq.')  he  clearl>* 
recognises  orders  schismatical  but  valid,  i.e.  those  conferred 
in  Henry's  reign,  and  so  distinguishes  them  by  implication 
from  invalid  orders,  i.e.  those  given  according  to  the  Edwardine 
book.  In  the  former  alone  were  "  the  form  and  intention  of  the 
church  preserved."  He  could  not  doubt  for  a  moment  the  utter 
invalidity  of  Edwardine  ordinations  to  the  priesthood.  He 
knew  very  well  that  the  theologians  of  his  church  almost  writhout 
exception  held  that  the  handing  over  of  the  paten  and  chalice 
with  the  words.  "  Receive  power  of  offering  sacrifice,"  fife. ,  were 
the  essential  matter  and  form  of  ordination  to  the  priesthood; 
indeed  he  published  the  decree  of  Eugenius  IV.  to  that  effect 

*  Compare  also  the  article  on  Anglican  orders  in  the  f^athdic 
Encydopedia,  vol  I,  especially  at  p.  49a. 
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(ffiki,  CmcU,  I*,  tii).  1^  Anglicaa  pristbood  bdniioae, 
Ik  qHopatc  (bo  lapaa.  Foe  acconliBg  to  ifae  Pontificat.  ihc 
tphoftit  it  the  '*  minaidH  idc^rdD/tHii ";  the  tmhop  ia  con- 
HnlDO  Rctiva  "  the  lacerdolal  grace  ";  it  ia  "hU  office 
SB  anKcnte^  ordain,  offer,  baptize,  confirm."  Thuain  tbe  PoD- 
liio]  the  mcds  "  Receive  the  Holy  Chott  "  an  detenaiDcd 
ud  defined  by  the  context-  There  is  nothing  in  the  All^caD 
ttliia\  u  ibow  that  the  Holy  Chest  ii  given  for  Ihe  coBMCiailaa 
of  i  bolHf)  in  the  Roman  lense.  In  1 704  John  Cofdoo,  formef Jy 
Afl^iicu  btatiop  of  Galiovay,  gave  to  the  Holy  Office  an  account 

Congn^tioQ,  with  the  popc'i  approval,  declared  hia  ordera  to 
be  DuU  Hie  conitant  pnctke  haa  been  to  leordalo  UACon- 
ditioully.  Andean  priesli  and  deacona.  In  ig«6  Leo  XIII. 
■unuwocd  eight  divinei  of  hii  own  communioo  to  eiamiDe  Ibe 
ipoiion  anew.  Four  of  ihoae  divinei  ««,  it  ii  taid,  decidedly 
eppdmi  lo  the  admiaion  of  Anglican  ordcn  *a  valid ;  four  were 
Tott  Dr  Ics  favourably  dtspcaed  (o  them.  The  rtport  of  thii 
cBDiniiiuon  waa  then  handed  over  coa  commiEiee  of  caidinala,  who 
pnumiccd  unanimouily  for  Ibe  nuUity  of  tbe  orden  in  qiiation. 
Thenupon  the  pope  publiahed  bit  bull  Apttutiat  enrol.  Id  it  be 
kyi  Ibe  chief  tires  on  the  indeterminate  nature  oi  Che  Angtlcan 
Ikid  '  Receive  tbe  Holy  Gboat  "  at  )eaat.  fiom  ijji  tiU  Ihe 
additiOQ  oi  the  ipedfic  wordi.  "for  the  office  and  work  of  a 
bubop  (oc  prieit)  in  the  church  of  God,"  aa  abo  on  Ihe  changea 
ttidc  ia  the  Edwardine  order  "  with  the  manifeat  intention.  .  . 
•i  rcJKIiDg  what  the  church  doea."  Hit  cooduiion  [1  that 
Aagiicu  orders  are  "  abaolulely  null  and  utterly  void."  Hore- 
ATi.  la  1  klta  lo  Cardinal  Richard,  archbiibop  of  Parla,  Ibe 
pDlc  iffirmi  that  thti  hii  ulcmn  decialon  ia  "  fins,  autkoiltalii 


n  neceoarily  carrio  great 


For  Roman  Catbotio  Ibc  ded 

•tighl,  and  it  may  pcrtiaps  haT_  .., __  ._, 

4  (he  idBol  which  approiimalca  moU  cloH^y  lo  Roman  belief. 
I(  need  not  affect  ttic  opinion  of  diipaiaionale  itudenlL  II 
■  Eut  Ibe  judgment  of  cxperti.  Tbe  rejectioB  of  Anglican  orden 
in  the  161b  and  jjth  centuriea  was  t>aaed  00  a  theory  about 
Ibe  "  tradition  of  irutrumenta,"  which  hai  long  c«aaed  to  be 
IcniUe  m  Ibe  face  of  history,  and  ii  abandoned  by  RonaaDiits 
Ibcnaclvea.  Tbe  opinion  of  a  litur^cal  scholar  Uke  Mgr.  Louia 
Dadinoe,  wlw  waa  a  member  of  tlie  papal  committioo,  on  the 
Coeni  queition  would  Iw  interesting  in  tbe  highcal  degree. 
I'afonunaldy  we  know  nothing  of  bis  vote  or  of  the  reasons 
be  gave  for  it,  and  outude  of  the  Roman  pale  the  unanimous 
ilet^ioa  of  a  conunittee  of  cardinals  count*  lor  very  liiile.  We 
aiy  grant  the  pope's  contention  (hat  the  Edwaidine  church 
lisd  DO  belief  in  prietu  who  offered  in  lacriGce  Ihe  body  and 
bind  of  Christ  or  in  hisbofH  capable  of  ordaining  sucb  priata. 
Ve  Dsy  grant  further  that  ibe  medieval  office*  have  been 
ddOieraiely  altered  to  exclude  Ibis  view.  Bui  then  (be  Liturgy 
«f  Senpioa,  tbe  friend  of  Athanasiui,  tecenlly  discovered, 
onitias  form  for  the  ordination  of  prieiU  and  bishops  whicb 
do  wt  sty  a  word  about  power  10  lacriltce.  much  less  aboul 
pDwcr  to  HcriSce  Chiltl't  lileral  body  and  blood.  The  canons 
of  Hjppolyiua,  which  are  about  1 5s  yevs  older,  and  indeed  all 
Ihe  oldest  forms  for  celebniion.  absolutely  ignore  any  luch 
PDver  cf  sacrifice.  If  Ifaey  speak  of  sacrifice  at  ti\,  it  is  a  sacrifice 
of  the  gifts  brought  by  the  faithful  and  disiribuied  in  (be  con- 
FegalioD  and  among  the  poor,  or  again  they  refer  to  those 
■pirituil  samfices  which  a  bishop  i*  to  offer  "  day  and  night." 
Tlic  DHadu  and  Justin  Uvtyr  are  no  lot  unialisfactory 
l:«n  Ibc  Roman  poioi  of  view.  In  short,  the  English  reformen 
Ikw  very  well  iha(  the  ordinal  and  communion  office  which 
tbcf  drew  up  could  not  saiisfy  (be  lequinmial*  of  jntdieval 
liulsgy.  iSey  appealed  not  to  the  (dtool  divine*,  bul  to 
Scripiurc  and  primitive  antiquity.  Tbal  ii  tbe  Uuidud  by 
rticb  we  are  to  te*t  Iheii  work. 

AtTTBOiuTaa. — For  holy  order  b  the  apo«Io)ic  and  tut^^poatolic 
•F  Ibe  realtor  may  CO  null  1  R.  Yinr-^K.  AKftiut  ia  tkniUidan  Kirtlu 
|1SJ7|:  A.  RilKhl'i  EiIUi\m'i  itr  aWiaaliidirt  Kiicki  (ind  ed. 
!)J^;  ].  B.  Ughtfoo--  ■•■■ ^ >-  ■•r-^^-—  "■■'■ 

<|iaHd™E."'Hil(di' 


n  Ministry  " 
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U^Dfdnnicth'sWinuIryi^CniHdau).    Dr  T.  KT  Lind 
tmi  MtmOry  tn  Eanj  CnUanu  (i9iiiJ_Da  the  whole 
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ORSEB  m  COmCIIt  in  Great  Britain,  an  order  issued  bj 
the  sovereign  on  ihe  advice  of  the  privy  council,  or  more  usually 
on  the  advice  of  a  few  selected  members  thereof.  It  is  tbe  modern 
equivalent  of  Ihe  medieval  ordinance  and  of  tbe  proclamation 
to  frequently  used  by  the  Tudor  and  Stewart  sovereigns.  It  is 
opposed  to  the  statute  because  it  doei  not  require  the  sanction 
of  parliament;  It  it  iuutd  by  tbe  sovereign  by  virtue  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  But  although  Ibearelically  ordem  in  councQ 
an  (bus  independent  of  parliamenlary  authority,  in  practice  they 
an  only  issued  00  the  advice  ol  aiDislen  of  Ihe  ctdhd,  who  an, 
of  course,  rcsponiible  10  parliaraenl  for  theii  act  loo  in  the  mat  let. 
Orden  in  council  were  first  issued  during  Ihe  iSlh  century,  and 
their  legality  has  sometimei  been  called  in  question,  the  fear 
being  evidently  pnvalent  (bat  (bey  wotild  be  used,  like  tha 
earlier  ordinances  and  proclamations,  to  alter  the  taw.  Con- 
scQuendy  in  several  ca^cs  parliament  tus  subsequently  pasted 

■     -"    ■  -     - isibleforii    ' 


enlaUy  ti 


;  principle  seems  generally  accepted  tbal  order* 

lut  they  mull  not  teriausly  alter  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  m«t  celtbnted  instance  of  the  use  of  ordem  in  council 
ras  in  1S07  when  Creit  Britain  was  al  war  with  France.    In 

lestioy  Ihe   British  shipping  industry.  George  III.  and  his 


je  of  bia  prerogative,  there  is  another  diss 
council,  viz.  those  issued  by  the  authority  of  an  act  ol 
many  of  which  provide  thus  for  carrying  out  theii 
At  (he  present  day  orders  in  council  are  eilensively 
various  admiDistrativt  depart  men  Is  of  the  gover 
act  on  the  strength  ol  power*  coofened  upon  ihem 


bey  are  largely  used  for  regula 
em  and  malteis  concerning  th 
w  bishopric  is  some  timet  found 
y  are  also  employed  (0  regulal 
a,andthelord-heutenanloflrdi 
vemoc-general  of  Canada,  an 

ing  th.  dtt.il> 
navy  and  Ibe 
ed  by  an  order 
Ibe  aSairs  of 

d  other  repre. 

sovereign  may  issue  orden  in 

council  under 

tgency  the  n»e  of  orders  in  coun 
culive.     In  September  1766, 

ca  Is  laditpent- 
famine  being 

he  Regulation  of  the  Forces  Act  1S71  empowc 
in  a  time  of  emergency  to  take  poasetsion  < 
m  of  (be  couDtry  by  the  issue  of  such  an  ord< 
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ORDERIC  VITALIS— ORDINARY 


ORDBRIC  VITALI8  (tojs-e.  X142),  the  chronicler,  was  the 

son  of  a  French  priest,  Odeler  of  Orleans,  who  had  entered  the 

service  of  Roger  Montgomery,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  had 

received  from  his  patron  a  chap^  in  that  city.    Orderic  was  the 

eldest  son  of  his  parents.    They  sent  him  at  the  age  of  five  to 

learn  his  letters  from  an  English  priest,  Siward  by  name,  who 

kept  a  school  in  the  church  of  SS  Peter  and  Paul  at  Shrewsbury. 

When  eleven  years  old  he  was  entered  as  a  novice  in  the  Norman 

monastery  of  St  Evroul  en  Ouche,  which  Earl  Roger  had  formerly 

persecuted  but,  in  his  later  years,  was  loading  with  gifts.    The 

parents  paid  thirty  marks  for  their  son's  admission;  and  he 

expresses  the  conviction  that  they  imposed  this  exile  upon  him 

from  an  earnest  desire  for  his  welfare.    Odeler's  respect  for  the 

monastic  profession  a  attested  by  his  own  retirement,  a  few  years 

later,  into  a  religious  house  which  Earl  Roger  had  founded  at  his 

persuasion.    But  the  young  Orderic  felt  for  some  time,  as  he 

tells  us,  like  Joseph  in  a  strange  land.    He  did  not  know  a  word 

of  French  when  he  reached  Normandy;  his  book,  though  written 

many  years  later,  shows  that  he  never  lost  his  English  cast  of 

mind  or  his  attachment  to  the  country  of  his  birth.   His  superiors 

rechristened  him  Vitalis  (after  a  member  of  the  legendary 

Theban  legion)  because  they  found  a  difficulty  in  pronouncing 

his  baptismal  name.   But,  in  the  title  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History 

he  prefixes  the  old  to  the  new  name  and  proudly  adds  the  epithet 

Angligena.    His  cloistered  life  was  uneventful.    He  became  a 

deacon  in  X093,  a  priest  in  1107.    He  left  his  cloister  on  several 

occasion^,  and  speaks  of  having  visited  Croyland,  Worcester, 

Cambrai  (i  105)  and  Cluny  (i  132).    But  he  turned  his  attention 

at  an  early  date  to  literature,  and  for  many  years  he  appears  to 

have  spent  his  summers  in  the  scriptorium.    His  superiors  (at 

some  time  between  X099  and  xxaa)  ordered  him  to  write  the 

history  of  St  Evroul.    The  work  grew  under  his  hands  until  it 

became  a  general  history  of  his  own  age.   St  Evroul  was  a  house 

of  wealth  and  distinction.    War-worn  knights  chose  it  as  a 

resting-place  of  their  last  years.    It  was  constantly  entertaining 

visitors  from  southern  Italy,  where  it  had  planted  colonies  of 

monks,* and  from  England,  where  it  had  extensive  possessions. 

Thus  Orderic,  though  he  witnessed  no  great  events,  was  often 

well  informed  about  them.    In  spite  of  a  cumbrous  and  affected 

Style,  he  is  a  vivid  narrator;  and  his  character  sketches  are 

admirable  as  summaries  of  current  estimates.    His  narrative 

is  badly  arranged  and  full  of  unexpected  digressions.     But 

he  gives  us  much  invaluable  information  for  which  we  should 

search  the  more  methodical  chroniclers  in  vain.    He  throws  a 

flood  of  h'ght  upon  the  manners  and  ideas  of  his  own  age;  he 

sometimes  comments  with  surprising  shrewdness  upon  the 

broader  aspects  and  tendencies  of  history.   His  narrative  breaks 

off  in  the  middle  of  X141,  though  he  added  some  finishing  touches 

in  1 142.   He  tells  us  that  he  was  then  old  and  infirm.    Probably 

he  did  not  long  survive  the  completion  of  his  great  work. 

The  Historia  ecclesiastica  falls  into  three  sections,  (t)  Bks.  I.,  ii., 
which  are  historicall^r  valueless,  give  the  history  of  Christianity 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  After  8^5  this  becomes  a  bare  catalogue 
of' popes,  ending  with  the  name  of  Innocent  I.  These  books  were 
adaed,  as  an  afterthought,  to  the  original  scheme;  they  were  com- 

goied  in  the  years  11 36-1 141.  (2)  Bks.  iii.-vi.  form  a  history  of 
t  Evroul.  the  original  nucleus  of  the  work.  Planned  before  11 22, 
they  were  mainly  composed  in  the  years  1 1 23-1 131.  The  fourth  and 
fiftn  books  contain  long  digressions  on  the  deeds  of  William  the 
Conqueror  in  Normandy  and  England.  Before  1067  these  are  of 
little  value,  being  chiefly  derived  from  two  extant  sources.  William 
of  Jumiiges'  Historia  Normannorum  and  William  of  Poitiers'  Gesta 
Guildmi,  For  the  years  1067-1071  Orderic  fqllows  the  last  portion 
of  the  Gesta  GuiUlmi,  and  b  therefore  of  the  first  importance.  From 
107 1  he  begins  to  be  an  independent  authority.  But  hb  notices  of 
political  events  in  this  part  of  his  work  are  far  less  copious  than  in 
(3)  Bks.  vii.-xiii.,  where  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  relegated  to  the 
background.  In  this  section,  after  sketching  the  history  of  France 
under  the  Carolingians  and  early  Capets,  Orderic  takes  up  the 
events  of  his  own  times,  starting  from  about  1082.  He  has  much 
to  say  concerning  the  empire,  the  papacy,  the  Normans  in  Italy  and 
Apulia,  the  First  Crusade  (for  which  he  follows  Fukher  of  Chartres 
and  Baudri  of  Bourgueil).  But  his  chief  interest  is  in  the  histories 
of  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy,  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.  He 
continues  his  work,  in  the  form  of  annals,  up  to  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  Stephen  at  Lincoln  in  1141. 
The  Historia  ecclesiastica  was  edited  by  Duchesne  in  his  Historiae 


NonHatuumm  scriptorts  (Paris,  1619).  Thb  b  the  edition  cited  by 
Freeman  and  in  many  standard  works.  It  b,  however,  inferior  to 
that  of  A.  le  Privost  in  five  vob.  iSoc.  de  I'kistoire  de  France,  Paris, 
1 838-1 855).  The  fifth  volume  conuins  excellent  critical  studies  by 
M.  Leopold  Delisle,  and  is  admirably  indexed.  Migne's  edition 
(Patrologia  tatina.  dxxxviii.)  b  merely  a  reprint  01  Duchesne. 
There  b  a  French  translation  (by  L.  Dubob)  in  Guizot's  CoUoctioH 
des  mimoires  rekuifs  6  I'ktstoire  d*  Francs  (Paris.  1825-1827);  and 
one  in£nglish  by  T.  Forester  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Libraiy  (4  vob., 
185^-1856).  In  addition  to  the  Historia  there  exbts,  in  tfie  library 
at  Rouen,  a  manuscript  edition  of  Willbm  of  Jumiiges'  Historta 
Normannorum  which  Leopold  Delisle  assigns  to  Orderic  (see  thb 
critic's  Lettre  d  M  Jules  Latr  (1873).  (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

ORDINANCE,  or  Osdonnance,  in  architecture,  a  competition 
of  some  particular  order  or  style.  It  need  not  be  restricted  to 
columnar  composition,  but  applies  to  any  kind  of  design  which 
b  subjected  to  conventional  rules  for  its  arrangement. 

ORDINANCE,  in  medieval  England,  a  form  of  legislatioo. 
The  ordinance  differed  from  the  statute  because  it  did  not 
require  the  sanction  of  parliament,  but  was  issued  by  the  sovereign 
by  virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative,  although,  especially  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  king  frequently  obtained  the  assent  of 
his  council  to  hb  ordinances.  Dr  Stubbs  {Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.) 
defines  the  ordinance  as  "  a  regulation  made  by  the  king,  by 
himself  or  In  hb  council  or  with  the  advice  of  hu  council,  pro- 
mulgated in  letters  patent  or  in  charter,  and  liable  to  be  recalled  by 
the  same  authority."  But  after  remarking  that"  these  generaliza- 
tions do  not  cover  all  the  instances  of  the  use  of  ordinance,"  he 
adds: "  The  statute  b  primarily  a  legislative  act,  the  ordinance  is 
primarily  an  executive  one."  Legislation  by  ordinance  was  very 
common  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  when 
laws  were  issued  by  the  king  in  council  or  enacted  in  parliament 
indifferently.  Both  were  regarded  as  equally  binding.  Soon, 
however,  legislation  by  ordinance  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
parliament,  especially  when  it  was  found  that  acts  of  parliament 
were  altered  and  their  purpose  defeated  by  this  means.  Con- 
sequently in  1389  the  Commons  presented  a  petition  to  King 
Richard  II.  asking  that  no  ordinance  should  be  made  contrary 
to  the  common  law,  or  the  ancient  customs  of  the  land,  or  the 
statutes  ordained  by  parliament.  For  thb  and  other  reasons 
thb  form  of  legblation  fell  gradually  into  dbuse,  becoming 
obsolete  in  the  15th  century.  The  modem  equivalent  of  the 
ordinance  b  the  order  in  council. 

In  13 10,  when  Edward  II.  was  on  the  throne  and  England  was 
in  a  very  dbturbed  condition,  a  committee  of  twenty-one  bishops^ 
earis  and  barons  was  chosen  to  make  certain  ordinances  for  the 
better  government  of  the  country.  These  men  were  called 
ordainers. 

In  the  17th  century  the  use  of  the  word  ordinance  was  revived, 
and  was  applied  to  some  of  the  measures  passed  by  the  Long 
Parliament,  among  them  the  famous  self-denying  ordinance  of 
1645.  This  form  was  used  probably  in  conformity  with  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  says  in  his  Fourth  Instiiui€  "  an 
ordinance  in  parliament  wanteth  the  threefold  consent,  and  is 
ordained  by  one  or  two  of  them  "  (i.e.  king,  lords  and  commons). 
The  ordinances  of  the  Long  Parliament  did  not,  of  course,  obtain 
the  assent  of  the  king.  At  the  present  time  the  word  ordinance 
is  used  to  describe  a  body  of  laws  enacted  by  a  body  less  than 
sovereign.  For  example,  the  ordinances  of  Southern  Nigeria 
are  issued  by  the  governor  of  that  colony  with  the  assent  of  his 
council. 

Before  1789  the  kings  of  France  frequently  issued  ordonnances. 
These  were  acts  of  legblation,  and  were  simUar  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  English  kings  in  medieval  times. 

ORDINARY  (med.  Lat.  ordinanust  Fr.  ordinaire)^  in  canon 
law,  the  name  commonly  employed  to  designate  a  superior 
ecclesiastic  exercising  "  ordinary  "  jurisdiction  (jurisdutionetn 
erdiHariam)^  i.e.  in  accordance  with  the  normal  organization  of  the 
church.  It  b  usually  applied  to  the  bishop  of  a  diocese  and  to 
those  who  exercise  jurisdiction  in  hb  name  or  by  delegation  of 
hb  functions.  Thus,  in  Germany,  the  term  ordinariaS  is  applied 
to  the  whole  body  of  offidab,  including  the  bishop,  throucfa 
whom  a  diocese  b  adminbtered.  In  En^Q^  law,  however,  the 
term  ordinary  b  now  confined  to  the  bishop  and  the  chancellor 
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CulaU  Church,  and  a  umetimei  described  as  ariinartiu 
vitmnmtM.  SLmilariy  in  Ihc  Church  ol  England  Lhc  king  is 
lffiJ])r[lieupr«Deordiiuiy,  as  the  source  oljurisdictioa. 

The  Qtt  ol  the  teiTD  ordinary  u  not  con£aed  to  ecclesiastical 
^DiMiJclLaa.    In  the  civil  law  the  judex  ordinarius  is  a  judge 

a  opposed  to  penons  utraoTdinaiily  appointed.  The  term 
surrind  thnmcbout  the  middle  ages  wherever  the  Roman  law 
(lined  I  lootbotd.  In  Ihc  Byiantine  empiie  it  was  applied  to  any 
at  Uling  a  regular  office  (e.].  !rmtx  ifiirifia—cBiuid 
BriiMariMj,  ifiv^  i^aijHoi^pratfeflui  erdinarius);  but  it 
iho  DUationally  implied  rank  u  dittinct  [rom  office,  all  those 
■bo  had  the  title  of  clanHiMus  being  sometimes  described  aa 
iriaitna.  In  England  the  only  case  o(  the  term  being 
Bnpliqred  in  its  civil  use  waa  that  (^  the  office  ol  Judge  ordinary 
enaled  by  the  Divorce  Act  of  1857.  a  title  vbicb  was,  however, 
only  in  extsience  for  the  space  o(  about  eighteen  yean  owing  to 
ihe  incorporation  of  the  Divora  Court  trith  the  High  Court 
el  Justice  by  the  Judicature  Act  i&js-  But  In  Scotland  the 
tudlsuy  judges  ol  the  loner  and  Outer  Houses  are  called  lords 
ontinaiy.  the  junior  lord  ordinary  ol  the  Outer  Uoiue  acts  as  lord 
aitiury  of  the  bills,  the  se<oad  junior  a>  lord  ordinary  on  teiuds, 
ihr  ibird  junior  as  lord  ordinary  on  Eichequer  causes.  In  the 
I'uicd  States  the  ordinary  posusso,  in  the  states  where  such  an 

o(  Ibe  legislature  identical  with  those  usually  vested  in  the 
mm  of  probate.  In  South  Camlina  he  was  a  judicial  officer, 
bill  the  office  no  longer  exista,  u  Sout&  Carolina  has  now  a 

Is  the  German  universities  the  PnJuiBr  udinaniit  a  Ihe 
onopint  of  OM  of  the  ngulai  and  pcnnanent  cbaira  in  any 

OBDIKAn.  in  Ihe  Cartesian  system  of  co-otdinates.  the 
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pDCCAl  term  for  great  guns  for  military  ai 
at  opposed  to  "  small  arms  "  and  their  equipment ;  hence  the 
Emn  aiiD  includes  miscellaneous  stores  under  the  control  of  the 
ordunce  department  aa  organised.  In  England  the  Master- 
Cenenl  of  the  Ordnance,  from  Henry  VIII  's  time,  was  head  of 
a  board,  partly  miliiary,  partly  dvil,  which  managed  all  affairs 
cooceniing  the  anilleiy,  engineers  and  mating  of  the  army; 
this  ns  aboUsbed  in  1S5S,  'U  (luiies  being  distributed.  The 
IiBkioe  ol  suiveys  and  maps  (see  Maf]  was.  for  instance,  handed 
<ner  erentually  (1889)  to  tbe  Board  of  Agricuhure,  though  tbe 
tern  "  ontnaoct  survey  "  still  shows  the  origin. 
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that  guns  were  made  of  large  sire  to  fire  heavy  stone  shut,  and. 
in  consequence,  bronie  guns  would  be  very  eipentive,  beside* 
which  wrought  iron  was  the  stronger  raateriaL  Tbe  second 
epoch  wu  that  eitendiog  from  1510  to  1854,  during  which 
cast  iron  rouDd  shot  were  generally  employed.  In  this  epoch, 
both  bronie  and  cast  iron  ordnance  were  used,  but  the  progress 
achieved  was  remarkably  small.    The  increase  ol  power  actually 
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suppose  (see  Brackcnbury,  *' Ancient  Cannon 
in  Europe"  in  Prx.  Rayal  Arlilliry  Inil.,  vol.  iv.)  that  gun- 
powder was  the  result  of  a  gradual  development  from  incendiary 
compounds,  such  as  Greek  and  sea  £re  of  far  earlier  times,  and 
that  cannon  followed  in  natural  sequence.  Other  writers 
attribute  the  invention  of  cannon  to  the  Chinese  or  Arabs.  In 
any  case,  alter  their  introduction  into  Europe  a  comparatively 
rapid  progress  was  made.  Early  in  the  i4tb  century  the  first 
guns  were  small  and  vase  shaped;  towards  the  end  they  had 
become  of  huge  dimensions  firing  heavy  stone  shot  of  from  Joo 
10  4SO  ft  weight. 

The  earliest  known  representation  of  a  gun  in  England  is 
contained  in  an  illuminated  manuscript  "  De  OSciis  Regum  " 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  the  time  of  Edward  U.  (1316). 
This  clearly  shows  a  knight  In  armour  firing  a  short  primitive 
weapon  shaped  something  Uke  a  vase  and  loaded  with  an  in- 
cendiary arrow.  This  type  of  gun  was  a  muzde  loader  with  a 
vent  ctoinel  at  the  breech  end.  There  seems  to  be  undoubted 
evidence  that  b  ijjS  there  ensted  breech-loading  guns  o[  both 
iron  and  brass,  provided  with  one  or  more  movable  chamber! 
to  fadliuie  loading  <ft«.  *.  d, /.,  vol.  iv.  p.  391).  These  fire- 
arms were  evidently  very  small,  as  only  a  lb  of  gunpowder 
were  provided  for  firing  4S  mows,  or  about  (evcn-teoths  of  an 
ounce  for  each  charge. 

The  great  Bombarde  of  Ghent,  called  "  Dulle  Gtiele  "  (fig.  1} 
is  believed  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the  century,  probably  about 
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which  weighs  about  13  tons,  Is  formed  of  an  inner  lining  of 
wrought  iron  longitudinal  bars  arranged  like  the  staves  of  a 
cask  and  welded  together,  surrounded  by  rings  of  wrought  iron 
driven  or  shrunk  on.  The  chamber  portion  is  of  smaller  dia- 
meter, and  some  suppose  it  to  be  screwed  to  the  muzzle  portion. 
The  length  of  the  gun  Is  197  in.,  the  diameter  of  the  bore  as  in., 
and  the  chamber  xo  in.  at  the  front  and  tapering  to  6  in.  dia- 
meter at  the  breech  end.  It  fired  a  granite  ball  weighing  about 
700  lb.  Two  wrought  iron  guns  left  by  the  English  in  1433  when 
they  had  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mont  St  Michel  in  J*f  ormandy  belong 
to  about  the  same  period;  the  larger  of  these  guns  has  a  bore  of 

zg  in.  diameter. 
'"Mons  Meg" 
(fig.  2)  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle  is  a 
wrought  iron  gun 
Fic.  2.— Mons  Meg.  ©f  a  little  later 

period;  it  is  built  up  in  the  same  manner  of  iron  bars,  and 
external  rings.  It  has  a  calibre  of  ao  in.  and  fired  a  granite 
shot  weighing  330  lb. 

Bronze  guns  of  almost  identical  dimensions  to  the  "Dulle 
Griete  "  were  cast  a  little  later  (1468)  at  Constantinople  (see 
Lcfroy,  Proc.  R.  A.  J.,  vol.  vi.).  One  of  these  is  now  in*  the 
Royal  Military  Repository,  WoUwich.  It  is  in  two  pieces 
screwed  together:  the  front  portion  has  a  calibre  of  25  in.  and 
is  for  the  reception  of  the  stone  shot,  which  weighed  673  lb;  and 
a  rear  portion,  forming  the  powder  chamber,  of  10  in.  diameter. 
The  whole  gun  weighs  nearly  x8f  tons. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  power  of  these  guns,  the  damage 
done  by  them  to  Sir  John  Duckworth's  squadron  in  1807  when 
the  Dardanelles  were  forced  may  be  instanced.  In  this  engage- 
ment six  men-of-war  were  more  or  less  damaged  and  some  126 
men  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  guns  were  too  xmwieldy  to  lay 
for  each  round  and  wero  consequently  placed  in  a  permanent 
position;  they  were  often  kept  loaded  for  months. 

The  1 6th  century  was  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  large 
bombard  type  was  discarded  and  smaller  wrought  iron  guns 
were  made.  This  was  due  to  the  use  of  iron  projectiles,  which 
enabled  a  blow  to  be  delivered  from  a  comparatively  small  gun 
as  destructive  as  that  from  the  very  weighty  bombards  throwing 
stone  shot. 

Bronze  guns  also  now  came  into  great  favour.  They  were 
first  cast  in  England  in  1531  (Henry  VIII.),  and  iron  cannon 
about  1540,  foreign  founders  being  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  English  the  art.  The  "  Mary  Rose,"  which  sank 
off  Spithead  in  1545,  had  on  board  both  breech-loading  wrought- 
iron  and  muzzle-loading  bronze  guns. 

The  smaller  guns  cast  at  this  period  were  of  considerable 
length,  probably  on  account  of  the  large  charges  of  meal  powder 
which  were  fired.  The  long  bronze  gun  in  Dover  Castle  known 
as  "  Queen  Elizabeth's  pocket  pistol"  has  a  calibre  of  4*75  in.; 
its  bore  is  23  ft.  x  in.  long  or  58  calibres,  but  its  total  length 
including  the  cascable  is  24  ft.  6  in.  It  was  cast  at  Utrecht  in 
1544  and  presented  by  Charles  V.  to  Henry  VIII. 

Little  or  no  classification  of  the  various  types  of  guns  was 
attempted  during  the  xsth  century.  The  following  century  saw 
some  attempt  made  at  umformity  and  the  division  of  the  several 
calibres  into  classes,  but  it  was  not  until  about  1739,  when  Maritz 
of  Geneva  introduced  the  boring  of  guns  from  the  solid,  that 
actual  uniformity  of  calibre  was  attained,  as  up  to  this  xiate 
they  were  always  cast  hollow  and  discrepancies  naturally 
occurred.  In  France  organization  was  attempted  in  1732  by 
Valliire,  but  to  Gribeauval  {q.v.)  is  due  the  credit  of  having 
simplified  artillery  and  introduced  great  improvements  in  the 
equipment. 

It  is  not  possible  to  compare  properly  the  power  of  the  eaijier 
guns;  at  first  small  and  feeble,  they  became  later  large  and 
unwieldy,  but  still  feeble.  The  gunpowder  called  "  serpentine  " 
often  compounded  from  separate  ingredients  on  the  spot  at  the 
time  of  loading,bumt  slowly  without  strength  and  naturally  varied 
from  roimd  to  round.  The  more  fiercely  burning  gianulated 
or  corned  powder,  introduced  into  Germany  about  X429,  and 


into  En^nd  shortly  after,  was  too  strong  for  the  larger  pieces 
of  that  date,  and  could  be  used  only  for  small  firearms  for  more 
than  a  century  after.  These  small  guns  were  often  loaded  with 
a  lead  or  lead-coated  ball  driven  down  the  bore  by  hammering. 

The  bronze  and  cast  iron  ordnance  which  followed  in  the  16th 
century  were  strengthened  in  the  Z7th  century,  and  so  were 
more  adapted  to  use  the  corned  powder.  By  this  means  some 
access  of  energy  and  greater  effective  ranges  were  obtained. 

In  the  i8lh  century  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  no  change 
of  importance  was  made.  Greater  purity  of  the  ingredients  and 
better  ipethods  of  manufacture  hsid  improved  gunpowder;  the 
windage  between  the  shot  and  the  bore  had  also  been  leduced, 
and  guns  had  been  strengthened  to  meet  this  progress,  but  the 
principles  of  construction  remained  unaltered  until  the  middle 
of  the  iglh  century.  Metallurgical  science  had  made  great 
progress,  but  cast  iron  was  stiU  the  only  metal  considered 
suitable  for  large  guns,  whilst  bronze  was  used  for  field  guns. 
Many  accidents,  due  to  defects  developing  during  practice,  had, 
however,  occurred,  in  order  to  prevent  which  experimental  guns 
constructed  of  stronger  material  such  as  forged  iron  and  sted 
had  been  made.  Some  of  these  weapons  were  merely  massive 
solid  blocks,  with  a  hole  bored  in  for  the  bore,  and  only  with- 
stood  a  few  rounds  before  bursting.  This  result  was  attributed 
to  the  metal  being  of  an  indifferent  quality — quite  a  posable 
reason  as  the  treatment  of  large  masses  of  steel  was  then  in  its 
infancy,  and  even  with  the  best  modem  appliances  difficulties 
have  always  existed  in  the  efficient  welding  of  large  forgings  of 
iron.  Forged  iron,  however,  always  gave  some  evidence  of  its 
impending  failure  whereas  the  steel  burst  in  pieces  suddenly; 
steel  was,  therefore,  considered  too  treacherous  a  material  for 
use  in  ordnance.  Tliis  view  held  for  many  years,  and  steel  was 
only  again  employed  after  many  trials  had  been  made  to  demon- 
strate its  reliability.  It  will  be  seen  later  that  the  ill  success  of 
these  experiments  was  greatly  due  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  correct  principles  of  gun  construction. 

The  progress  made  since  1854  is  dependent  on  and  embraces 
improvements  in  gun  construction,  rifling  and  breech  mechan- 
isms. 

Considerable  obscurity  exists  as  regards  the  means  adopted 
for  mounting  the  first  cannon.  From  illuminations  in  con- 
temporary manuscripts  it  appears  that  the  earliest 
guns,  which  were  trunnionless,  were  simply  laid  on 
the  ground  and  supported  by  a  timber  framing  at 
each  side,  whilst  the  flat  breech  end  rested  against  a 
strong  wood  support  let  into  the  ground  to  prevent  recoil.  This 
arrangement  was  no  doubt  inconvenient,  and  a  little  later  small 
caimon  were  fastened  in  a  wooden  stodc  by  iron  bands;  larger 
guns  were  supported  in  massive  timber  cradles  (fig.  3)  and 
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Fic.  3. — Primitive  Gun-mounting. 

secured  thereto  by  iron  straps  or  ropes.  The  ponderous  wo^t 
to  be  moved  and  the  deficiency  of  mechanical  means  prevented 
these  large  cannon  and  their  cradles  from  being  readily  moved 
when  once  placed  in  position.  Laying  was  of  the  most  primitive 
kind,  and  the  bombard  was  packed  up  in  its  wood  cradle  to  the 
required  elevation  once  for  sll.  When  it  was  desired  to  breach 
a  wall  the  bombard  with  its  bed  would  be  laid  on  the  grouixl  at 
about  too  yds.  distance,  the  breech  end  of  the  gun  or  the  rear 
end  of  the  bed  abutting  against  a  solid  baulk  of  wood  fixed  to 
the  grotmd.  "  Mons  Meg  "  was  originally  provided  with  a  wood 
cradle. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  when  wheeled  carriages    were 
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amdoad.  They  must  have  pidiaSy  ipptsml  u  >  nani  ol 
snoufldng  the  difficulua  cngcndacd  hy  the  rccoQ  ot  the  piece 
lut  of  uuiipoil  of  the  eady  gum  and  their  cndla.  Andiei 
bdao  memioiis  in  Ctr<mitn  Tarwuinitm  Ibe  lae  of  two 
rtnlcci  hombud  curiacei  >I  the  uege  of  Qucto  by  the  Venetuni 
■  ij;6.  It  does  not  foUow  thit  tboe  Heapou  wen  d  luge 
<liiiiaiBDii>,  u  the  lerm  "  bombud  "  wu  applied  to  imall  gum 
a  idl  u  to  the  mOR  pooderoiii  types. 

Tbe  iDoent  cauriages  used  on  land  aie  remaikabJe  from  tlie 
tict  thiL  in  geoerat  design  tbey  otntaia  Ihe  main  prindpla 
tliich  have  been  included  in  field  cairiagcsupto  thepraent  day. 
tslil  ig;o  the  body  of  aH  £dd  carriages  was  made  of  mod. 
In  so  euly  type  Ibe  trail  portion  iras  made  of  ■  solid  baulk 
d  timber  supported  at  the  front  by  a  hard  wood  axletree,  on 
Ibe  irms  of  vhich  the  wbeds  were  placed  (iroa  axletreea  wen 
iatroduced  by  Gribeauval  in  1765).  The  jun  roting  in  iu 
■Dodcn  oadlc  vas  carried  in  bearing  on  the  tiaH  immediately  j 
oHt  the  aiktrcc  (fig.  4),  the  cradle  being  provided  with  tn  1 
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at  the  muiile  would  be  difficult.  They  tuti]  no  Irunnions  and 
were  mourned  in  a  wood  cradle,  the  under  aide  of  which  wu 
grooved  to  enable  it  toil  ide  on  a  directing  bar. 

At  the  end  of  the  17th  t«ntury  not  much  progrtM  had  been 
made.  The  larger  guna  were  mounted  on  short  wood  caniages 
haviug  two  or  four  "  tiucka.  "  The  guns  and  caniagcs  recoiled 
along  the  veacl's  deck,  and  where  this  endangered  the  mails 
or  other  structures  the  rearQ  wai  hindered  by  10ft  subUaoces 
bong  Laid  down  in  the  path  oftherecoil. 

The  small  guns  were  mounted  in  iron  V  pieces— the  upper 
■■- ided  wiih  bearings  for  the  gun  trunnion*— and 
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(fig.    j)    ™l^ 

of  rifled  guna,  but  a  few  a 
'evating  gear  in  |Jace  of 
'a*t  iron  standing  carriages  • 


Flc.  J.— Truck  Caniage. 
lall  imptovemenla,  lucfa  ■ 


became  longer,  x 
giving  the  correct 


)   yds.      Ai,    however,    ranges 


line  and  devation  (aee  also  SiCBTs).  The 
:or  une  was  caaOy  obtained  bylooking  over  the  gun  and 
_  ie  carriage  trail  to  Ihe  right  at  left  aa  was  necessary. 
Foe  elevation  an  instrument  invented  by  Tarta^ia  called  ■ 
Gtuiner'*  Quadrant  (somMimes  also  ciHed  a  Gunner's  Square) 
ted  quadrant  of  a  drde  (fig.  6) 


Flc  4.— Early  Field  Gun. 

ule  or  trunnions  for  tfae  purpose.  For  giving  devation  •  wood 
in  ni  £ied  to  the  IrmD  towards  tfae  rear  end,  and  the  breech 
eid  onild  be  tooved  up  and  down  along  this  arc  and  fixed  at 
certain  podlions  by  ■  pin  passing  Ibrough  both  cradle  and  arc 
About  the  middle  of  the  ijtfa  century  the  trunnions  were 
lonned  with  tbe  gun— the  wood  cradle  therefore  became  un- 
waaary  and  was  discarded.  Tbe  carriage  was  then  formed  of 
1*0  flrong  cheeks  <ir  sides  of  wood  fastened  together  by  four 

Iht  wooden  aaletree,  which  wu  strengthened  by  a  bar  of  iron 
In  bio  its  under  ddt  Tl-unnion  bearings  were  cut  in  the  upper 
Borface  of  the  checks  over  the  axlelree,  and  these  were  lined 
*itli  iron,  while  the  trunnions  were  secured  in  position  hy  iron 
cap4quareL  Qevatjon  was  given  by  a  wedge  or  "  quoin " 
tang  placed  imdei'  the  breech  and  supported  by  a  transom  or 
■tool  bed.  For  trun^wrt  the  IraD  end  of  the  carriage  was  sup- 
ported on  a  Ember,  a  pintle  on  the  limber  body  pa&^ng  through 
•  bole  in  the  trail.  One  set  of  thalii  were  filed  10  the  Hmber, 
ui  a  iingJe  horK  wm  himessed  to  tbem;  (be  remainder  of  the 
luDi  were  attached  in  pain  in  front.  A  driver  was  provided  lor 
r-.'eiy  two  pairs  of  horses.  In  Ilaly  oien  were  often  yoked  to 
l^  larger  guns  instead  of  hotscL  Tartaglia  menlions  in  his 
flpta  sciatiia  (1562)  that  iS  oien  were  required  for  a  gun  1 5  ft 
is  length  and  weighing  ij,ood  lb;  bones  were  used  for  small 

n  board  ship  ibe  cGfficuliies  of  the  cramped 


untedin 


In  Ibe  "  Muy  RoK, "  sunk  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Mil ,  the 
^wat  guns  with  tnmruons  were  mourned  on  short,  wood  carriages 
pnjvided  with  four  small  wood  wheds  called  "  trucks "  and 
iiaennl  lo  tbe  gun  pons  by  rope  breechings.  The  iron  breecb- 
livfng  fata  weic  eiDflayed  in  ititiicted  pontion*  when  bwding 


t  was  continued  past  (he 
ible  depresioo  to  be  given 
to  toe  gun.  ine  msttument  was  also  used  for  surveying  in 
oblaining  the  heights  of  buildings,  and  is  still  much  em[4oyed 
for  deviling  guns  in  iU  clinometer  form,  in  which  t  level  lakea 
Ihe  pUa  of  the  plummet. 

For  short  range  firing  a  diqait  sight  was  bi  use  early  in  Ihe 
T7lb  century.  A  notch  was  cut  on  the  lop  of  the  breech  ot  base 
ling,  and  on  the  muzile  ring  >  notched  fore  sight  (called  the 
dispart  ^ght)  was  placed  in  tbe  same  vertical  |dane  as  tlie  notch, 
■nd  of  such  a  hdgbl  that  a  Une  stretched  from  the  lop  of  the 
breech  ring  notch  lo  tbe  notch  ot  Ibe  foresight  was  parallel  lo 
bore.    These  sights  were  wdl  enou^  lor  close, 


al  fire  at 


blank"  range;  that  is  Ibe    range  to   tbe   Gn 

rizontal  plane,  of  tbe  shot  when  fired  from  a  gui 

s  01  wnich  is  honianlaL    As  this  range  depends  entird) 

kings  being  equal,  on  the  beigbt  of  the  gun's  aits  abov 

;iny  were  at  a  greater  distance,  elevation  had  tu  be  givei 
gun  and.  as  a  qutdnnt  was  slaw  and  not  easy  (a  us< 
there  was  inlraduced  an  inittumenl,  called  a  Gunner's  Bui 
(see  rfc  Ari  tf  Oinhny.  by  Natbanad  Nye,  1670),  which  wa 
really  a  pnmiii/c  loim  of  langent  sight,    lliis  was  a  flat  btai 
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scale  13  or  14  in.  long  divided  on  Its  flat  sorface  into  divisions 
proportional  to  the  tangents  of  angles  with  a  base  equal  to  the 
distance  from  the  notch  on  the  base  ring  to  the  dispart  notch.  A 
slit  was  made  along  the  rule,  and  a  thread  with  a  bead  on  it  was 
mounted  on  a  slider  so  that  it  could  be  moved  in  the  slit  to  any 
required  graduation.  By  sighting  along  the  bead  to  the  dispart 
the  gun  could  be  laid  on  any  object.  Later  stiU,  the  requisite 
elevation  was  obtained  by  cutting  a  series  of  notches  on  the  side 
of  the  base  ring  and  one  on  the  muzzle  ring.  These  were  called 
"  Quarter  Sights  "  and  allowed  of  elevations  up  to  3°;  the  lowest 
notch  with  the  one  on  the  muzzle  swell  gave  a  line  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  bore  but  above  it  so  as  to  clear  the  cap-squares  of  the 
trunnions.  This  system  was  also  used  in  bronze  field  guns  and 
in  all  cast  iron  guns  up  to  the  3a-pdr.  Difficulties  in  laying 
occurred  unless  the  direction  was  obtained  by  looking  over  the 
top  or  dispart  sight  and  the  elevation  then  given  by  the  quarter 
sights.  This  was  the  system  of  sighting  in  use  during  the  great 
naval  actions  of  the  end  of  the  x8th  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  zgth  century.  A  pointed  dispart  sight  was  often  used, 
and  for  naval  purposes  it  was  fixed  on  the  reinforce  near  the 
trunnions,  as  the  recoil  of  the  gun  through  the  port  would 
destroy  it  if  fixed  on  the  muzzle  swell. 

The  double  sighting  operation  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
use  of  "  tangent  scales  "  introduced  by  GribeauvaL  Similar  scales 
were  soon  adc^ted  in  the  English  land  service  artillery,  but  they 
were  not  fully  adopted  in  the  English  navy  until  about  1854 
(see  Naval  Gunnery,  by  Sir  Howard  Dougl^,  p.  390),  although 
in  the  United  States  navy  a  system  of  sighting,  which  enabled 
the  guns  to  be  layed  at  any  degree  of  elevation,  had  been 
applied  as  early  as  xSia.  These  tangent  scales  were  of  brass 
fitting  into  sockets  on  the  breech  end  of  the  gun;  they  were 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  dispart  fore  sight  and  gave  eleva- 
tion up  to  4*  or  5°  over  the  top  of  the  gun.  For  greater  elevation 
a  wooden  tangent  scale  was  provided  which  gave  elevation  up 
to  8*  or  lo*. 

In  the  British  navy,  before  tangent  sights  were  used,  the  plan 
often  adopted  for  rapidly  laying  the  guns  was  by  sighting,  with 
the  notch  on  the  breech  ring  and  the  diq;>art  sight,  on  some 
part  of  the  masts  of  the  enemy's  vessel  at  a  hei|^t  corresponding 
to  the  range. 

With  sailing  ships  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the 
angle  of  heel  of  the  vessel  when  it  was  sailing  on  a*wind  was 
ascertained  from  the  ship's  pendulum,  and  the  lee  guns  elevated 
or  the  weather  guns  depressed  to  compensate  by  means  of  a 
graduated  wooden  stave  called  a  "heel  scale"  of  which  one  end 
was  placed  on  the  deck  or  last  step  of  the  carriage  whilst  the 
upper  end  read  in  coimection  with  a  scale  of  degrees  engraved 
on  the  flat  end  of  the  cascable. 

Subsequently  the  term  "  tangent  sight "  was  given  to  the 
"  tangent  scales,"  and  they  were  fitted  into  holes  made  in  the 
body  of  the  gun — the  foresight  usually  being  fitted  to  a  hole 
in  the  gun  near  the  trunnions.  Two  pairs  of  sights— one  at 
each  side — were  generally  arranged  for,  and  in  rifled  guns  the 
holes  for  the  tangent  sight  bars  were  inclined  to  compensate 
for  the  drift  of  the  projectile.  As  the  drift  angle  varies  with 
the  muzzle  velocity,  the  tangent  sights  of  howitzers  were  set 
vertically,  so  that  for  the  various  charges  used  the  deflection 
to  compensate  for  drift  had  to  be  given  on  the  head  of  the  sight 
bar.  Modem  forms  of  sights  are  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
article  Sights. 

Breech-loading  ordnance  dates  from  about  the  end  of  the 
24th  century,  or  soon  after  the  introduction  of  caimon  into 
England  (Brackenbury,  Proc.  R.AJ.  v.  32).  The 
gun  body,  in  some  cases,  was  fixed  to  a  wood 
cradle  by  iron  straps  and  .the  breech  portion  kept  in 
position  between  the  muzzle  portion  and  a  vertical 
block  of  wood  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  cradle,  by  a  wedge.  Acd- 
dents  must  have  been  common,  and  improvements  were  made 
by  dropping  the  breech  or  chamber  of  the  weapon  into  a  re- 
ceptacle, solidly  forged  on  or  fastened  by  lugs  to  the  rear  end 
of  the  gun  (fig.  7)  This  system  was  used  for  small  guns  only, 
such  as  wall  pieces,  &c.,  which  could  not  be  easily  loaded  at  the 


muzzle  owing  to  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  rapidity  each  gun  was  furnished  with  several 
chambers. 

Guns  of  this  nature,  called  Petrieroes  a  Braza,  were  used  in 
particular  positions  even  at  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century.  Moretii 
states  that  they  carried  a  stone  bail  of  from  3  lb  to  14  lb,  which 


Fia  7.— Eariy  Breech-loader^. 

was  placed  in  the  bore  of  the  gun  and  kept  in  positk>n  by  wads. 
The  chambers,  resembling  an  ordinary  tankard  in  shape,  had  a 
spigot  formed  on  their  front  end  which  entered  into  a  corre- 
sponding recess  at  the  rear  end  of  the  bore  and  so  formed  a  rude 
joint.  Each  chamber  was  nearly  filled  with  powder  and  the 
mouth  dosed  by  a  wood  stopper  driven  in;  it  was  then  inserted 
into  the  breech  of  the  gun  and  secured  by  a  wedge.  Even  with 
feeble  gunpowder  this  means  of  securing  the  chamber  docs  not 
commend  itself,  but  as  powder  improved  there  was  a  greater 
probability  of  the  breech  end  of  the  gun  giving  way;  besides 
which  the  escape  of  the  powder  gas  from  the  imperfect  joint 
between  the  chamber  and  gun  must  have  causied  gre^t  in- 
convenience. To  these  causes  must  be  attributed  the  general 
disuse  of  the  breech-loading  ^tcm  during  the  i8th  and  first 
half  of  the  zgth  centuries. 

Robins  mentions  {Tracts  of  Gunnery,  p.  337)  that  experi- 
mental breech-k>ading  rifled  pieces  had  been  tried  in  1745  in 
England  to  surmount  the  difficulty  of  loading  from  the  muzzle. 
In  these  there  was  an  opening  made  in  the  side  of  the  breech 
which,  after  the  loading  had  been  completed,  was  closed  by  a 
screw.    The. breech  arrangement  (fig.  8)  of  Uie  rifled  gun  in- 
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Flc  8.— Cavalli  Gun^  184s 

vented  by  Major  Cavalli,  a  Sardinian  officer,  in  r845,  was  far 
superior  to  anything  tried  previously.  After  the  projectile  and 
charge  had  been  baded  into  the  gun  through  the  breech,  a  cast 
iron  cylindrical  plug,  cupped  on  the  front  face,  was  introduced 
into  the  chamber;  a  o^per  ring  was  placed  against  its  rear 
face;  finally  a  strong  iron  wedge  was  passed  through  the  body 
of  the  gun  horizontaUy  just  in  rear  of  the  plug,  and  prevented 
it  being  bbwn  out  of  the  gun.  In  England  the  brenJi  of  <n\c 
of  the  experimental  guns  was  blown  off  after  only  a  few  rounds 
had  been  fired.  In  Wahrendorff's  gun,  invented  in  1846,  the 
breech  arrangement  (fig.  9)  was  very  similar  in  principle  to  the 
Cavalli  gun.  In  addition  to  the  breedi  plug  and  horizontal 
wedge  there  was  an  iron  door,  hinged  to  the  breech  face  of  the 
gun,  which  carried  a  rod  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  breech  i^ug. 
The  horizontal  wedge  had  a  slot  cut  from  its  right  side  to  the 
oeatie«  so  that  it  might  frce^  pass  this  rod.    After  loading 
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Fig.  i8. — Shrinkbg-on  Process. 
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Fig.  60. — British  i8-pr.  Quick-firiDg  Gun. 


Fig.  61. — British  18-pr,  Quick-firing  Gun  and  Limber. 


Fig.  6a.— French  7S-inin,  Quick-fiimg  Gun  and  Wagon  Body  in  Action. 
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Fig.  64.— Danish  (Knipp)  7.5-cro.  Qmclc-firing  Pleld  Gun  and  Wagon  Body  in  Action. 


Fig.  67.— Ehrhardt  4.7-In.  Qmck-firing  Field  Howitzer  (CoDtrolled  Recoil). 


Fig.  68. — Krupp  7.s-cni.  Mountain  Gun, 
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tkHofed  door,  with  the  breech  plug  resting  against  its  front 
hct,  vas  swung  into  the  breech  opening,  and  the  {dug  was 
pebsd  forward  to  its  position  in  tlie  chamber  of  the  gun;  the 
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FtG.  9.— Wahxendorff  Gun,  1846. 

wedge  was  then  pushed  across  to  prevent  the  plug  being  blown 
back,  and,  finally,  a  nut  screwed  to  the  rear  end  of  the  plug 
rod  wis  pven  a  couple  of  turns  so  that  all  was  made  tight  and 
Mcnre.  After  firing,  the  breech  was  opened  by  reversing  these 
opefslioos. 

The  Armstrong  system  of  breech-loading  Introduced  in  1854 
vu  the  first  to  give  satisfactory  results;  its  simple  design  and 
lew  parts  produoed  a  favourable  effect  in  the  minds  of  artillerists, 
vUch  was  increased  by  the  excellent  accuracy  obtained  in 
The  gun  (fig.  10)  had  a  removable  breech  block  having 


Fig.  lo.^Annstrong  B.L.  Arrangement* 


on  its  front  face  a  coned  copper  ring  which  fitted  into  a  coned 
leatiDg  at  the  breech  end  of  the  powder  chamber.  The  breech 
Uock  was  secured  by  means  of  a  powerful  breech* screw;  a  hole 
vas  made  through  the  screw  so  that,  in  loading,  the  shell  and 
cartridge  could  be  passed  through  it  after  the  breech  block  had 
been  removed.  After  loading,  the  block  was  dropped  into  its 
place  and  the  breech  screw  turned  rapidly  so  that  it  might  jam 
the  Uock  against  its  seating,  and  so  prevent  the  escape  of  powder 
(U  when  the  gun  was  fired.  This  gtm  was  most  successful,  and 
a  great  nombor  of  guns  of  this  type  were  soon  introduced  into 
the  Btitisb  army  and  navy. 

They  were  employed  in  the  China  campaign  of  i860,  and 
utisfactofy  reports  were  made  as  to  their  serviceableness;  but 
vhile  the  breech-loading  system  had  obtained  a  firm  footing  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  there  was  a  strong  prejudice  against  it  in 
Esghnd,  and  about  1864  M.L.R.  guns  were  adopted.  Breech- 
loaders dM  not  again  find  favour  until  aSout  1882,  when  a  demand 
vas  made  for  more  powerful  guns  than  the  M.L.R.  In  conse- 
ipseace,  M.L.  guns  having  enlarged  chambers  for  burning  large 
charges  of  prismatic  powder  were  experimented  with  by  the 
Ebwick  Ordnance  Co.  and  subsequently  by  the  War  Office. 
The  results  were  so  promising  that  means  were  sought  for  further 
improvements,  and  breech-loading  guns,  having  the  Elswick 
cvpobtnratiOD,  were  reintroduced. 


Up  to  about  1850  the  dimensions  of  canon  had  been  propor- 
tioned by  means  of  empirical  rules,  as  the  real  principles  under- 
lying the  construction  of  ordnance  had  been  little      

understood.  It  was  known  of  course  that  a  gun  was  jjS^ 
subjected  to  two  fundamental  stresses — a  circum- 
ferential tension  tending  to  split  the  gun  open  longitudinally,  and 
a  longitudinal  tension  tending  to  puU  the  gun  apart  lengthwise; 
'the  longitudinal  strength  of  a  gun  is  usually  greatly  in  excess 
of  any  requirements.  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  any  so-called 
homogeneous  gun,  i.e.  a  gun  made  of  solid  material  and  not 
built  up,  soon  reaches  a  limit  of  thickness  beyond  which 
additional  thickness  is  practically  useless  in  giving  strength 
to  resist  circumferential  stress.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
stress  on  the  metal  near  the  bore  is  far  higher  than  that  on 
the  outer  portion  and  soon  reaches  its  maximum  resistance  which 
additional  thickness  of  metal  does  not  materially  increase.  The 
gun  can,  however,  be  arranged  to  withstand  a  considerably 
higher  working  pressure  by  building  it  up  on  the  principle  of 
initial  tensions.  The  inner  layers  of  the  metal  are  thereby 
compressed  so  that  the  gas  pressure  has  first  to  reverse  th& 
compression  and  then  to  extend  the  metaL  The  gun  barrel 
supported  by  the  contraction  of  the  outer  hoops  will  then  be  able 
to  endure  a  gas  pressure  which  can  be  expressed  as  being  pro- 
pcMtionalto  the initialcom^efitMi plus  the  eacfefwwii,wl>ereasinthe 
old  tjrpe  solid  gun  it  was  proportional  to  the  extension  only.  The 
first  to  employ  successfully  this  important  principle  for  idl  parts 
of  a  gun  was  Lord  Armstrong  (9.V.),  who  in  1855-1856  produced 


Fto,  II. — Armstrong  B.L.  Construction. 

a  breech-loading  field  gun  with  a  sted  barrel  strengthened  by 
wrought  iron  hoops.  In  this  system  (fig.  ix)  wrought  iron  coils 
were  shrunk  over  one  another  so  that  the  iimer  tube,  or  barrel, 
was  placed  in  a  state  of  compression  and  the  outer  portions  in 
a  state  of  tension — the  parts  so  proportioned  that  eadi  performs 
its  maximum  duty  In  resisting  the  pressure  from  within.  Further, 
by  forming  the  outer  parts  of  wrought  iron  bar  coiled  round  a 
mandril  and  then  welding  the  coil  into  a  solid  hoop,  the  fibre 
of  the  iron  was  arranged  circumferentially  and  was  thus  in 
the  best  position  to  resut  this  stress.  These  outer  coOs  were 
shrunk  over  a  hollow  breech-piece  of  forged  iron,  having  the  fibre 
running  lengthwise  to  resist  the  longitudinal  stress.  The  several 
c^inders  were  shrunk  over  the  steel  inner  tube  or  barreL  To 
obtain  the  necessary  compression  the  exterior  diameter  of  the 
inner  portion  is  turned  in  a  lathe  slightly  greater  than  the  interior 
diameter  of  the  outer  coiL  The  outer  coil  is  heated  and  expands; 
it  is  then  slipped  over  the  Inner  portion  and  contracts  on  cooling. 
If  the  strength  of  the  two  parts  has  been  properly  adjusted  the 
outer  will  remain  in  a  state  of  tension  and  the  inner  in  a  state 
of  compression. 

Every  nation  has  adopted  this  fundamental  principle  which 
governs  all  systems  of  modem  gun  construction.  The  winding, 
at  a  high  tension,  of  thin  wire  or  ribbon  on  the  barrel  or  on  one  of 
the  outer  coils  may  be  considered  as  having  an  exactly  similar 
effect  to  the  shrinking  of  thin  hoops  over  one  another.  The 
American,  Dr  Woodbridge,  claims  to  have  originated  the  system 
of  strengthening  guns  by  wire  in  1850;  Brunei,  the  great  railway 
engineer,  also  had  similar  plans;  to  Longridge,-  however,  belongs 
the  credit  of  pointing  out  the  proper  mode  of  winding  on  the 
wire  with  initial  tension  so  adjusted  as  to  make  the  firing  tension 
ft.e.  the  tension  which  exists  when  the  gun  is  fired)  of  the 
wire  uniform  for  the  maiimnm  proof  powder  pressure.    Great 
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success  attended  the  eariy  introduction  of  the  coil  system. 

Large  numbers  (about  3500)  of  breech-loading  Armstrong  gtms 

from  3-5  in.  to  7  in.  calibre  were  manufactured  for  England 

alone;  most  of  these  had  barrels  of  coiled  iron,  but  solid  forged 

iron  barrels  were  also  employed  and  a  few 

were  of  stceL     This  manufacture  continued 

until  1867,  when  M.L.  guns  built  up  on  the  coil 

system  (fig.  la)  with  the  French  form  of  rifling 

were  adopted;  but  as  the  knowledge  of  the 

proper  treatment  and  the  quality  of  the  steel 

had  improved,  steel  barreb  bored,  from  a  solid 

steel  forging  were  mostly  used;  the  exterior 

layers  were  still  iron  hoops  with  the  fibre  of  the 

metal  disposed  as  in  the  original  type.     In 

order  to  cheapen  manufacture  the  coils  were 

thickened,  by  Mr  Fraser  of  Woolwich  Arsenal. 

so  that  a  few  thick  coils  were  used  instead  01 

a  number  of  thin  ones  (fig.  13). 

In  the  Fraaer  system  an  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  rigidity  of  construction  and  additional 
longitudinal  strength  by  interlocking  the  various 
ooib  from  breech  to  muzzle ;  this  feature  still 
exists  11}  all  designs  adopted  by  the  English 
government,  but  foreign  dcswners  do  not  favour  it  altogether,  and 
many  of  their  guns  of  the  latest  type  have  a  number  of  short 
independent  hoops  shrunk  on,  especiallY  over  the  chase.  Their  view 
u  that  movements — such  as  stretching  of  the  inner  parts — are 
bound  to  take  place  under  the  huge  forces  acting  upon  the  tubes, 
and  that  it  is  better  to  allow  freedom  for  thoe  to  take  place 
naturally  rather  than  to  make  any  attempt  to  retard  them.  On 
the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  rigid  construction  b 


A  stronger  material  than  ofxiinary  carbon  gun  sted  was  conse- 
quently demanded  from  the  steel-maloers,  in  order  to  keepthe  we^hts 
of  the  heavier  natures  of  guns  within  reasonable  limits.  The  demand 
was  met  by  the  introduction, of  a  gun  steel  having  atxNit  4%  of 
nickel  in  addition  to  about  o*4%  of  carbon.     Thb  alloy  gives  gi 


Fio.  12. — ^M.L.  Gun  Construction. 

conducive,  to  strength  and  durabilitv,  but  it  b  essendal  that  masnve 
tubes  of  the  highest  quality  of  steei  should  be  employed. 

The  actual  building  up  of  a  gun  entaib  operations  which  are 
exactly  similar,  whether  it  be  of  the  M.L.  or  B.L.  system;  and 
the  ha^enins  treatment  of  the  steel  is  also  the  same — the  coiled 
iron  hoops  wnen  welded,  of  course,  received  no  such  treatment. 


Fig.  13. — M.L.  Gun  Construction  (Fraser). 
Fig.  14  shows  the  various  stages  of  building  up  a  B.L.  gun  and 
illustrates  at  the  same  time  the  principle  of  the  interlocking 
system. 

The  steel  barreb  of  the  M.L.  guns  were  forged  solid;  the  material 
was  then  tested  so  as  to  determine  the  most  suitable  temperaturaat 
which  the  oil  hardening  treatment  should  be  carried  out  after  the 
barrel  had  been  bored.  The  bored  barrel  was  simply  heated  to  the 
required  temperature  and  plunged  vertically  into  a  tank  of  oiL 
The  subsequent  annealing  process  was  not  mtroduced  until  some 
years  after;  it  b  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  steel  proved 
untrustworthy  and  so  was  used  with  reluctance. 

Since  1880  the  steel  industry  has  made  so  much  progress  that  thb 
material  b  now  regarded  as  the  metal  most  to  be  reliedon.  The  long 
high-power  guns,  however,  require  to  be  worked  at  a  greater  chamber 
pressure  than  the  older  B.L.  guns,  with  which  i<}  tons  or  16^  tons  per 
•tquare  inch  was  considered  the  maximum.  With  the  designs  now 
produced  i8>5  tons  to  20  tons  per  square  inch  working  pressure  in  the 
chamber  b  tnc  general  rule. 


Fic.  14. — Modern  B.L.  Construction, 
toughness  and  endurance  under  a  suitable  oil  hardening  and  annealing 
process,  the  yielding  stress  being  about  26.  tons  to  28  tons  and  the 
breaking  stress  from  45  tons  to  55  tons  per  square  inch,  with  an 
elongation  of  16%.  The  tests  for  ordinary  carbon  gun  steel  are: 
"  yield  not  less  than  21  tons,  breaking  stress  between  34  tons  and 
44  tons  per  square  inch,  and  elongation  17  %.'* 

The  toughness  of  nickel  steel  forgings  renders  them  much  more 
difficult  to  machine,  but  the  advantages  have  been  so  great  that 
practically  all  barreb  and  hoops  (except  jackeu)  of  modem  guns 
are  now  made  of  thb  material. 

The  gun  steel,  whether  of  the  carbon  or  nickd  quality,  used  in 
England  and  most  foreign  countries,  b  prepared  by  the  open  hearth 
method  in  a  regenerative  gas  furnace  of  the  Siemens-  ^  _ 
Martin  type  (see  IKON  AND  5TBBL).  The  steel  b  run  from  t~, 
the  furnace  into  a  hige  ladle,  previously  heated  by  gas,  '*'*' 
and  from  thb  it  b  allowed  to  run  into  a  cast  iron  ingot  mould  ai 
from  10  to  12  ft.  high  and  2  ft.  or  more  in  diameter.  With  very 
Urge  ingots  two  furnaces  may  have  to  be  employed.  The  esternal 
shape  01  these  ingots  varies  in  different  steel  works,  but  they  are  so 
arraiq^ed  that,  as  the  ingot  slowly  cools,  the  contraction  of  the  metal 
shall  not  set  up  dangerous  internal  stresses.  The  top  of  the  ii^ot 
b  generally  porous,  and  consequently^  after  cooling,  it  b  oMal 
for  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  ingot  to  be  cut  from  the  top 
and  remelted;  a  small  part  of  the  bottom  b  also  often  discarded. 
The  centre  of  the  larger  ingots  b  also  inclined  to  be  unsound,  and 
a  hob  b  therefore  bored  through  them  to  remove  thb  part.  In  the 
Whitworth  and  Harmet  methods  of  fluid  comoressed  steel,  thb 
porosity  at  the  top  and  centre  of  the  ingot  aoes  not  occur  to 
the  same  extent,  and  a  much  greater  portion  can  therefore  be 
utilized. 

The  sound  portion  of  the  ingot  b  now  heated  in  a  reheating  gas 
furnace,  ndiicn  b  usually  built  in  dose  proximity  to  a  hydrauUc 
forging  press  (fig.  15,  PUte  I.).  Thb  press  b  now  almost  exdusivdy 
used  for  forging  the  steel  in  place  of  the  steam  hammers  which  were 
formeriy  an  important  feature  in  all  Urge  works.  The  laig;est  of 
these  steam  hammers  could  not  deliver  a  blow  of  much  more  than 
some  500  ft.  tons  of  energy;  with  the  hydraulic  press,  however, 
the  pressure  amounts  to,  for  ordinary  purposes,  from  1000  tons  to 
5000  tons,  whib  for  the  manufacture  of  armour  plates  it  may  amount 
to  as  much  as  10,000  or  12,000  tons. 

For  forgings  of  8-in.  internal  diameter  and  upwards,  the  bored  out 
ingot,  just  mentioned,  b  forged  hollow  on  a  tububr  mandril,  kept 
cool  by  water  running  through  the  centre;  from  two  to  four  lusurs 
forging  work  can  be  performed  before  the  metal  has  cooled  down 
too  much.  Generally  one  end  of  the  ingot  b  forged  down  to  the 
proper  aire;  it  b  then  reheated  and  the  other  end  similarly  treated. 

The  forging  of  the  stedand  the  subsequent  operations  have  a  very 
marked  iimuenoe  on  the  strocture  of  the  metal,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  micro-photographs  shown  in  the  artide  Allots,  where  (a)  and 
{b\  show  the  strocture  of  the  cast  steel  of  the  actual  ingot;  from 
this  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  crystab  are  very  hrge  and  prominent, 
but,  as  the  metal  passes  through  the  various  operations,  these 
crystab  become  smaller  and  leas  pronounced.  Thus  (c)  and  (tf) 
show  the  metal  after  forging;  (e)  snows  the  peariite  structure  with 
a  magnification  of  1000  diameters,  which  disappears  on  the  steel 
being  oil  hardened,  and  (/)  shows  the  oil  hardened  and  annealed 
crystals.  At  the  Bofors  works  in  Sweden,  gun  barrels  up  to  24  cm. 
(9*5  in.)  calibre  have  been  formed  of  an  unforged  cast  steel  tube: 
but  thb  practke,  although  allowing  of  the  production  of  an  in- 
expennve  gun,  b  not  followed  by  other  nations. 

After  the  forging  b  completed,  it  b  annealed  by  reheating  and 
cooling  slowly,  and  test  pieces  are  cut  from  each  end  tangentiaUy 
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tiuiMl  on  the  exterior.  In  (he  meantime  Ibe  otbrr  portion*  of  the 
lU  are  in  progieia,  and  ai  it  ia  iat  eaiier  to  (Um  down  the  outiide 
of  a  lobe  than  to  bore  out  Ihe  inlerior  of  the  lopenmposed  one  to 

ef  Ihe  jacket  and  other  llODpa  are  bored  out  and  liniahed  before  (he 

fntam  of  boring  i»  illjBtratcd  in  fig.  17-  The  barrel  or  hoop  A,  10 
be  bored,  h  pnivd  through  (be  revolving  heacjnock  B  and  hrrnlv 

"  «l2  »»ntrd  oo'the  «id  _of  a  bonrig'b^.  is  drawn  giadually 


other  f»nion  of  the  gun  (fig.  iB, 
longitudinally  m  well  aa  circumf 


potLtion.  cooled  at  one  end  by  a  ring  of  water  ^eta  (o  make  i(  grip, 
while  (he  other  portioni  are  kept  hot  by  nnga  of  burning  gaa 
flamea.  which  ait  HicctHively  enlin^guirlied  to  allow  the  hoop  to 
thonen  gradually  and  Ihua  prevenl  in(enu1  longitudinal  itres,  A 
atrean  of  waler  ia  alao  directed  along  (he  interior  of  the  gun 
during  the  building  up  proceaa,  in  order  (o  eiuuie  (be  hoop  cooling 
from  the  interior-  After  (he  building  up  haa  been  completed,  (he 
bantl  ii  fine-bored,  (ben  chambered  and  riBcd.    Tbc  breech  ii  -'-— 


omiBg  tocdt.  and  alM  »i(h  a  number  of  br»»  pina  or  plecet  of  i  In  ordn  (o  obtain  additional  longitudinal  ttrength  Ihe  outer 
Wi  wood  to  act  aagoidea.  in  eider  lo  keep  the  boring  bead  nntfal  tubet  are  id  arranged  Ihai  each  booti  on  to  iti  neighbour  from 
ilier  it  haa  enieieJ  the  barrel.  The  revolving  headatock  B  ii  munle  to  breech.  Thus,  the  chaae  hoop  hooki  on  to  the  barrel  by 
driven  by  a  belt  and  tui(able  gearing.  1  a  atep.  and  Ihe  succeeding  hoopa  hook  on  to  each  other  until  the 

Wih  wire  guna  the  piMTdure  it  lomewhat  different.    The  wire  I  jackel  ia  reached  which  ii  then  iceurcd  to  the  breech  piece  by  a 

esaaoc  dimeter  of  il»  • 
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DUfid  with  wire,  ii  Ibey  ctmiid«red  tbat  on  dluneu 

«r!or  lUfface  of  each  layer  of  win  ' "" 

-     '  '     lUnded;  but  t 


try  calculation,  and  wyinE  from  *b«it  50  tor .  ^..  .^  .    .. 

tne  Uycn  6rat  wound  on  the  eud.  to  about  3s  or  40  for  the  outer 
Iiyen.   To  Fatten  tbe  wire  u  lEe  begfamlng  udtrid  Kvns!  mcthoda 


At  Ell 

lened'ofl^n^  u 
ilng  layer  ol  wire  llii 


the  barreL     It  it  LhcnJui 


barrel  wpenrapoaed  oa  the  Inner 


ly  thick,  or.  better  b 


it  DOW  lued  In  all  nna  of  4  Id.  calibre  and  upwardi.    It  it  not  10 
important  with  iniaUer  funt  aa  the  barrel  it  aJwayi  relatively  thick. 
and  tberefore  meeta  the  conditioiu. 
"'  '  ''     ^       ior  4jJ  the  outs-  faaml,  terrard 

Ibtvo-  end  bdng  lowaidt  the 
ler  barrd  or  liner,  ailed   tbe 


roUat  to  a  aectioB  about  double  that  which  it  it  finally  Intended  to 
hive,  it  anMafed  and  carefully  pickleit  in  u  add  bath  u  detach  any 

•lithtly  imaller  than  the  roUcd  bv  tection  to  tbe  6iu!S«J  wiF  ctf  the 

by  the  laR  draw.  It  ii  (ound  that  contiderable  wear  ttkei  place  in 
ibe  halet  of  the  draw-plate,  and  a  new  plate  may  be  required  lor 
each  hank  oC  500  or  600  ydt.  of  wire.   Great  iiDpoiUnce  it  attached 

after  pickling,  the  rolled  bir  and  wire  arr  treated  with  lune  or'tooc 
■imilar  tubnance  to  licrlitate  the  drawing.  Tbe  teiu  (or  the 
finiibed  wire  are  aa  lollowa:  it  haa  to  Blaud  ■  Icnaile  fireit  ol  trva 
^  to  110  font  per  aquarr  inch  ot  acclion,  and  a  teat  for  ductility 
in  which  a  afaorl  length  ot  wirr  ia  twiafed  a  conaidcrable  numbs  cri 

aland  in  a  ^n.  It  lar  IcH  than  what  it  coiild  endutv  with  pofect 

The  wire  after  being  manufactured  It  made  up  Into  hanht  for 
atorage  purpotet;  but  when  tequired  for  aun  conitructioa  it  it 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  wound  on  a  drum  K  about  ],  ft.  6  in.  in 

of  the  wirr  dnim.  By  rotatinE  the  ffiin  the  wire  it  drawn  off  frrm  tbe 
drum  afainal  the  miatance  of  (he  band  brake,  which  It  to  deaagned 
that,  bif  adjuating  the  weight  S  tuipended  from  the  brake  tfnp. 
any  dcaired  rraiatance  can  be  ^ven  in  order  to  producr '*- 
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safs 


™ .  M„ ....  „"^.'Sd'to'Si;." 

tiird  L  TTw  travtraing  ipcvd  ii  nBubied 
no^  by  noviniE  the  tvit  aJonf  the  apeed  n 
TW  *irr  il  RCIancutar  in  Kction.  0-2S  in.  w 
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»i«,  the  jacket  Of  othrr  hoop  bdnj  beated  in  the  venial 
IB  InnHct  ud  nta  hoc  enough  dropped  tnto  place  over  the  wire- 
Qvdrd  by  (be  ring  of  water  jet*  at  the  end  firft  required  to  [rip  ud 
ken  bol  II  Ibe  oclKr.  exactly  u  beCoic  dacribsL 

Vk  —fc^*'**  aiTuiged  for  riBinf  modem  guni  I«  very  ilmiUr 
13  that  cfaptowj  for  the  old  miiait-iokAem;  it  b  a  apecia]  tool 
Bfc,  Bui  iatUB  eoMniction  only  (%.  »i),  and  ia  in  naliiv 
^TiHi;,  1  eepyinc  machiiie.  A  Ked  or  caal-inin  bar  J  which 
foma  the  copy  of  the  devr^ied  HAimf  curve  ii  lirat 
madt  TlKoipyiH  bar— which  itttraiEhl  if  IheriAiniiaEobeuni- 
tm  bni  carved  if  it  ii  le  be  iDcmiinE— i>  6icd,  inclined  al  Ibe 


tlajor  Cavalli,  in  1S45,  and  by  Bana  Wahrendoiff  in   1S4IS, 

uden.    The  CavlUi  ji 

iBcd  Id  two  grooves  bavipg  a  uaifi 

nd  the  elongated  pnijectile  had  ti 


bore  of  6-5  in.  diameieri  it  wu 
aifonn  Iwiit  of  1  in  ij  ciiibies, 
wiib  it  to  fit  Ibe 
groovej,  but  do  meatB  were  taken  to  prevent  windage.  Tie 
Wahrendorfi  gun  bad  an  enlarged  chamber  and  the  bore  of 
G-iJ  in.  diameter  wai  rifled  in  1  groovea;  the  projectile  had  riba 
aimiUr  to  that  for  the  Cavalli  gun;  hut  Wahrendorff  had  alio 
tried  lead-coated  projectDea,  the  coating  being  attached  by 
Ktnova  undercut  in  the  outaide  of  the  ahel!.  In  iS;^  Lancaaler 
tubmilted  hii  plan  of  rifling;  in  thii  (fig.  91)  the  ben  wai  made 
of  an  oval  section  which  twisted  round  the  aiis  nf  the  gun  from 
the  breech  to  the  manle;  a  projectile  having  an  oval  aectlon 
WD  fired.  Seven]  oU  cut-iron  guns  bored  on  this  system 
bunt  in  the  Crimean  War  fmm  the  prtjjccUle  wedging  in  the 
gun.  In  i8ss  Armstrong  eiperimented  with  a  breech-loiding 
rifled  gun,  flring  a  lead-coated  projectile.     The  riJUng  con&iited 


:ronc  hollow  cylindrical  rilling  bar  B.  tl 


rf  angle,  to  atandanls  K  on  the  machi 

.j_.._.  ._jf..*_^ *-"owcyliBdricj 

^te  M.    Thia  l ., 

bed  otf  (he  machine  by  a  hnw  screw  N.  »td  the  rifling  Inr  ii  conae- 
rwnlly  eiiher  puilied  into  the  gun  or  withdnvD  by  the  notion  of 
tbe  laddle  along  the  macbint  Diiriru  ifait  motion  it  is  inade  to 
route  dowly  by  bdng  conneeled  to  trie  copying  bar  by  suitable 
teniml.    Ii  will  ihuabeieca  thallhecuItii^toalwUicutaipiral 

topy.    In  niosl  Enjliib  machinca  the  culling  tool  cuts  only  as  the 

neol  tciuatal  by  a  rod  puling  through  the  centre  of  the  riBing  bar. 
^..L.  .1 1 —  I ■  .1.. ^^f  ,(,j  proper  time  for  culling. 


le  rifling  bar  is  pushed  into  the  gun. 
KiSog  la  Ibe  lertn  given  to  the  numerous  shallow  grooves 
cut  iiarally  along  the  bore  of  a  gun;  the  rib  between  iwe 
ai^  growa  is  called  Ibe  "  land."  Rifling  haa  been  known 
forniinyyean;  it  *u  supposed  to  increase  the  range, 
ud  BO  doubt  did  so,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bullet  having 
Is  be  foittd  into  the  gun  during  the  loailing  operalion  became 
■  Deduniol  GI  aiid  prevented  to  a  great  extent  the  loss  of  gas 
by  windage  which  occurred  witb  ordinary  weapons.  Koller 
(iJiD)  and  DarmcT  (isii),  both  of  Nuremberg,  are  respectively 
cteditnl  at  being  Ihe  first  to  rifle  gun  barrels;  snd  there  is  at  the 
Kotunda,  Woolwich,  a  muzzle-loading  barrel  dated  1547  rifled 
■ilh  tia  Gne  groovei.  At  thia  early  period,  rifling  was  applied 
eoly  to  Knin  armt,  usually  for  ipoMing  purposes.  The 
diadrantage  of  having,  during  iooding,  to  force  a  toft  lead  (ot 
lod-cDvered)  ball  rfown  a  bore  of  smaller  djnineter  pievenled 
ix  general  employment  lor  military  use.  In  1661  Prussia 
erperimented  with  a  gun  rifled  in  thirteen  shallow  grooves,  and 
in  iig6  the  elh'ptical  bore— aimikr  to  Ihe  Laoca»tef — had  been 
trWd  in  Germany.  In  1745  ftobinj  iraa  eiperimeniing  with 
riHedgmisaDdekmptedshotinEnglind.  During  the  Peiiinsiilar 
Vir  aboot  idoQ,  Ihe  only  r^'mcnt  (the  "Rifle  Brigade," 
ft^rBfliy  called  the  QJlh)  equipped  with  rifled  arms,  found  con- 
•idcrable  difficulty  in  loading  them  witb  the  old  ^iherical  lead 


of  a  large  Dtunber  of  shallow  grooves  having  a  uniform  twist 
of  I  in  38  cahbres.  When  the  gun  was  fired  the  lead-coated 
pmjectile,  which  was  alightly  larger  in  diameter  than  the  bore 
of  the  gun,  was  forced  into  the  rifling  and  so  gave  rotation  to 
the  elongated  projectile,    Whitwotth  in  iSj7  brought  out  hit 
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but  although  this  ^stem  bad  certain  advantages  it  did  not 
fulfil  all  requirements. 

In  1863,  England  reopened  the  whole  question,  and  after 
exhaustive  trials  of  various  inventions  dedded  on  the  adoption 
of  the  muzzle-loading  type  for  all  guns,  with  the  French  system 
of  rifling.  This  system  was  invented  in  1842  by  Colonel  Trettille 
de  Beaulieu  and  consisted  of  a  few  wide  and  deep  grooves  which 
gave  rotation  to  a  studded  projectile.  At  the  first  txials  two 
grooves  only  were  tried,  but  the  number  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  three  or  more,  as  it  was  found  that  two  grooves  only 
would  not  correctly  nntre  the  projectile.  The  adoption  of  the 
suizzle-loading  ^stem  with  studded  shot  was  a  distinctly 
retrograde  step,  as  a  considerable  amount  of  clearance  was 
necessary  between  the  bore  and  projectile  for  the  purposes  of 
loading,  and  this  resulted  in  the  barrel  being  seriously  eroded 
by  the  rush  of  gas  over  the  shot,  and  also  led  to  a  considerable 
loss  of  energy.  In  the  Wahrendorff  and  Armstrong  systems 
however  the  lead-coated  projectiles  entirely  prevented  windage, 
besides  which  the  projectile  was  perfectly  centred  and  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  was  obtained. 

Shunt  rifling  was  a  brief  attempt  to  make  loading  by  the 
muzzle  ea^  without  forfeiting  the  centring  principle:  in  this 
the  rifling  varied  in  width  and  in  depth,  at  different  portions  of 
the  bore  in  such  a  manner  that,  during  loading,  the  studs  on  the 
projectile  could  move  freely  in  the  bore.  When  the  gun  was  fired 
the  studs  of  the  projectile  were  forced  to  travel  in  the  shallow 
part  of  the  rifling,  thus  gripping  and  centring  the  projectile  as 
it  left  the  muzzle. 

With  uniform  rifling  on  the  French  ^ston,  the  few  studs — 
generally  two  per  groove — had  to  bear  so  hig^  a  pressure  to 
produce  rotation  that  they  sometimes  gave  way.  This  subject 
was  investigated  by  Captain  (Sir  Andrew)  Noble,  who  showed 
that  by  making  the  rifling  an  increasing  twist,  commencing  with' 
no  twist  and  gradually  increasing  imtil  the  necessary  pitch  was 
obtained,  the  maximum,  pressure  due  to  rotation  was  much 
reduced.  Increasing  rifling  was  consequently  adopted,  with 
beneficial  results. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  heavy  erosion  due  to  windage,  a  gas 
check  was  adopted  which  was  attached  to  the  base  end  of  the 
studded  projectiles.  In  some  guns  the  number  of  grooves  of  the 
rifling  was  sufficiently  great  to  admit  of  rotation  being  insured 
by  means  of  the  gas  check  alone;  in  these  guns  studded  pro- 
jectiles were  not  employed,  but  the  gas  check,  called  "  auto- 
matic," to  distinguish  it  from  that  fitted  to  studded  projectiles 
was  usually  indented  around  its  circumference  to  correspond 
with  the  rifling  of  the  gim.  It  was  found  that  the  studless 
projectile  had  considerably  greater  range  and  accuracy  than  the 
studded  projectile,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  the  shell 
was  not  weaJccned  by  the  stud  holes. 

The  introduction  of  the  plain  copper  driving  band  for  rotating 
projectiles  with  breech-loading  guns  included  a  return  to  the 
polygroove  system  with  shallow  grooves;  this  still  exists,  but  the 
continuous  demand  for  greater  power  has  had  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  grooves  from  that  at  first  considered 
necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  rotating  pressure  on  the  driving 
band  within  practical  limits. 

Many  ingenious  devices  for  giving  rotation  and  preventing  the 
escape  of  gas  past  the  projectile  were  tried  in  the  early  days  of 
modern  rifling.  Experiments  of  this  nature  still  continue  to  be 
made  with  a  view  to  improving  the  shooting  and  to  prevent  the 
erosion  of  the  bore  of  the  gun.  Briefly  conddercd,  without 
going  into  any  detail  of  the  numerous  plans,  all  rotating  devices 
fitted  to  projectiles  can  be  divided  into  three  classes — the 
"centring, "  the  "  compressing  "  and  the  "  expansion  "  systems. 
The  two  last  named  almost  invariably  include  the  "  centring  " 
type.  Studded  (fig.  33)  and  Whilworth  (fig.  24)  hexagonal 
projectiles,  which  can  freely  slide  in  the  bore,  come  imder  the 
first  system. 

In  the  compression  class,  the  coating  or  rings  on  the  projectile 
are  larger  in  diameter  than  the  bore  and  when  fired  the  coating 
(or  rings)  is  squeezed  or  engraved  by  the  rifling  to  fit  the  bore — 
the  projectile  is  consequently  also  centred.    The  old-fashioned 


lead-coated  shell  (fig.  25),  and  the  modern  system  of  plain  copper 
driving  bands  (fig.  16),  come  under  this  class.  Most  variety 
exists  in  the  expansion  type,  where  the  pressure  of  the  powder 
gas  acts  on  the  base  of  the  projectile  or  on  the  driving  ring  and 
compresses  a  lead,  copper  or  asbestos  ring  into  the  rifling  grooves. 
One  of  the  eariiest  was  the  Hotchkiss  (1865)  shell  (fig.  37),  in 
which  a  separate  base  end  B  was  driven  forward  by  the  gas 
pressure  and  squeezed  out  the  lead  ring  L  into  the  rifling.  The 
automatic  gas  check  (fig.  28),  and  the  gas  check  driving  band 
(fig.  39),  belong  to  this  system;  in  the  last  the  lip  L  is  expanded 
into  the  rifling  groove.    In  fig.  30  a  <copper  driving  band  is 
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Fig.  23. 


Fig.  24. 


Fig.  35. 


Fig.  36. 


.le 


Fig.  37. 


Fig.  38. 
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Fig.  39.  Fig.  30. 

Figs.  33-30.— Projectiles  for  Rifled  Ordnance. 

associated  with  an  asbestos  packing  A,  contained  in  a  canvas 
bag  or  copper  casing  made  in  the  form  of  a  ring  on  the  principle 
of  the  de  Bange  obturator;  but  the  results  of  this  have  not  been 
entirely  satisfactory. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  breech-loading  guns  the  projectile 
is  better  centred,  and  the  copper  driving  band  forms  a  definite 
stop  for  the  projectile;  and,  in  consequence,  the  capacity  of 
the  gun  chamber  is  practically  constant.  In  addition,  the  use 
of  a  copper  driving  band  ensures  a  uniform  resistance  while 
this  is  being  engraved  and  the  projectile  forced  through  the 
gun,  and  also  prevents  the  escape  of  gas.  These  elements 
have  a  very  great  influence  on  the  accuracy  of  the  shooting,  and 
fully  account  for  the  vastly  superior  resiilts  obtained  from  breech- 
loading  ordnance  when  compared  with  the  muzzle-loading  type. 
Driving  bands  of  other  materials  such  as  cupro-nickel  and 
ferro-nickel  have  also  been  tried. 

Many  authorities  believe  that  the  best  residts  are  obtained 
when  the  projectile  is  fitted  with  two  bands,  one  near  the  head  and 
the  other  near  the  base,  and  no  doubt  it  is  better  centred  when 
so  arranged,  but  such  shot  can  only  be  fired  from  guns  rifled  with 
a  uniform  twist,  and  it  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  the  groove 
formed  for  the  front  band  in  the  head  of  the  projectile  necessarily 
weakens  that  part  of  the  projectile  which  should  be  strongest. 

Projectiles  with  a  driving  band  at  the  base  only  can  be  fired 
from  guns  rifled  either  uniformly  or  with  increasing  twist. 

The  introduction  of  cordite  (q.v.)  about  1890  again  brou^bt 
into  special  prominence  the  question  of  rifling.  The  etosion 
caused  by  this  explosive  soon  obliterated  the  rifling  for  some  4 
or  5  calibres  at  the  breech  end.  The  driving  band  of  the  shell 
consequently  started  with  indifferent  engraving,  and  with  the 
increasing  twist,  then  in  general  use,  it  was  feared  that  the  wear 
would  quickly  render  the  gun  useless.  To  remedy  this  the  late 
Commander  Younghusband,  R.N.,  proposed  straight  rifliiks* 
which  was  adopted  in  1895,  for  that  portion  of  the  rifling  mostly 
affected  by  the  erosion,  with  a  gradual  increase  of  the  twist 
thence  to  the  required  pitch  at  the  muzzle.  Thus,  any  erosion 
of  the  straight  part  of  the  rifling  would  not  affect  that  portion 
giving  rotation,  and  it  was  argued  that  the  gun  would  lemain 
efficient  for  a  longer  period.  The  defect  in  this  system  is  th»t 
when  the  projectfle  arrives  at  the  end  of  the  straight  rifiiai;  it 
has  a  considerable  forward  velocity  and  no  rotation.  Rota^tion 
is  then  imparted  by  the  increasing  twist  of  lifliog,  and    the 
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ufvitb  high  power  fUfufiringmBlowbunuEifprDpclluitiuulorm 


rridcirl  Ihu  in  Oder  Chit  ■  proJKtilc  ny  hiK 
at  tpui  u  it  Leavn  the  pia  t  det- — »:""■*  * 

DftbcbofF.    Put  briefly,  ihuwoik 


Or  hmk  ol  Ibr  hflliii 


Ae  rotating  pmKirc  dcpcndi 
,    ,       _  ,-  -  .  , .    .  -T  n»  on  the  bue  ol  the  proio. 

ud  ca  ilic  curve  ot  the  nfling^  If  tni*  curve  «u  lo  pnportioiicd 
u  to  (ube  the  rotitiog  pretsure  epfiraidfiutdy  coutant  along  1h~ 
tnt,  the  mult  wat  aa  incnasng  or  pnfRaalvB  curYe  partakir 
itf  (he  DUure  of  a  paiabola,  ia  which  eaie  it  waa  mial  to  mbe  tl 
tin  m  o(  three  calibret  ol  rifling  al  the  moaile'ol  imifofn  t«L. 
fcir  the  puipoK  o(  Keadylng  the  jgrojectlle  and  aiding  accuncy. 

]ft  uniforro  liiliaf  (he  curve  la  a  itiaight  liae  aod  the  rotating 
pr»tfe  is  coroeciuently  maiAly  proportional  to  the  propeflinggai 
pmure.  The  jircMure  (or  rouiion  aHth  unifom  riRing  therefore 
raa  (D  a  majumum  with  tJ>e  pTDpeJliag  preentre  aod  faJli  aj  '•' 

U^ih  iumiini  riHint,  awioi  to  the  anile  ol  IwiM  coolinual.. 
duoeinff  u  the  piDJectife  traveb  along  the  bore,  the  libi  onfinaMy 

■he  libf  vtArinjE  away.  They  aie  Ihereiore  weakened  comiierably, 
ud  it  ij  fauncTthal  with  hiffa  vdocitiei  the  engraved  part  of  the 


iw  propelling  gaapHHureAilDnj 

:*nKinDliliecaiat  all  point!  ol 

bjn  with  the  Mder  pat 


iderably  higher 


iFTOidnuleJy  ooiut 
iving  band,  thia  pr 


■in  be  evTF4j»ndingly  lowj    tl 
nSinj.      The    p     "' 


Irbm  the  rilUnc  pmaure.     Further,  ae  the  band  ii 

E:i[nvtd  once  lor  all  with  die  arule  it  will  have  all  along  the  bore 
(be  F*eiHire  i*  dinributed  equifly  over  the  driving  iace  ol  the 
eri^raiied  rita  inatcad  ol  being  concentrated  at  the  front  of  the  libi 
u  ,a  proexeBive  or  IncreaHng  rifling. 

lauU.  which  Sir  C.  Gjeenhill  hai  obdined  independently  by  aiujlher 
C  -  ga»u>  preiauiT.  in  long,  oa  thebaKOl  the  {XOJCCtilc. 


M  ■  weirlii  ol  (he  prniectile  in  poundt- 
i>  the  length.  In  feet,  tiavdkd  by  the  projectile. 
I  lor  parabolic  rifling 


1  rifling  I -JO*;  ihnefoieiinl 


»(p"*-i; +(■■+»• 

ally  the  calciiL 
chhaaaduttn 


value  so%  above  tbanor  inaeaaing 
In  ihiaeampla,  with  the  iBcnauBi 
ol  about  11%  ol  the  total  muaile 
rifling  a  Una  o(  about  fl  %.  Thit  ex^ 
rifleagun*  giving  a  higher  muaile  vde 
rifling.  fuppoaiiQ  the  guna  to  be  otha 
The  pitch  of  the  riwng  or  the  ami 
depend!  altogether  on  the  length  of 

of  twiit  mkiBt  beananHdfw,  inordei 
Sit  G.  Girenhill  ha>  drawn  that  the  i 

As  ' 


leady  motion  II  independent 


iiciea««tiri.t]. 
in  60  calilun  at  the 


ta>  ^v«  |g 

ikeDmore  n™ 

cnda  prindpa 
that  for  ijmi 


nlil»et,  ao  that  the  ril 


t  La  as  calibrea  ia  (dteo  adopted;   Knipp 
ina    With  howitaera  the  proiectile  may  be  a-a  i^uimcs  hhib, 
rifling  haa  to  be  made  of  a  quicker  twi'n  to  luit. 

drilt  ute.  place  to  the  left.    The  drift  increaiei  with 

but  in.  gremtet  ratio;    further,  the  greater  the  *** 

the  tmaller  the  Ktch  of  rifling)  the  greater  (he  dnfl.    On 
hand  the  vnootD  0.L.  proiectilca  dn{(  leva  than  atudded 

(he  angle.  uniiTIv  callM  the  fwrauneiil  ax^  d/ dobcfin. 


on  paper,  and 
g  the  muule 


mean  value  of  the  plotled 
ling  ■  red-hol  wire  into  tfae 
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urUch  WH  limply  piuhal  into 
Dutch  or  pon-Gie. 

The  fint  UUmpI  (a  fin  guni  by  nKcbuical  meuu  «u  mtde 
in  17S1  by  Sir  Oiiilci  Douglu,  vbo  Gtlcd  flint  lodu,  umiUc 
to  muikct  locks,  but  witb  tbc  triggrr  actuated  by  a  lanyud,  to  tbc 
gutu  on  boud  hii  >bip  H.M.S.  "  Duke."  A  doubk  flint  lock 
iauoduccd  in  iSiS  by  Sir  Movud  DougUi,  ILA.,  caolinucd  to 
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bi  used  until  about  1S41,  •rbeo  it  «u  npliccd  by  ■  percniaion 
lock  invented  by  ui  Amerlcvi  named  Hiddcni.  In  this  lock  one 
puU  on  the  lanyard  caused  tbc  hammer  to  fall  and  itrike  a  per- 

afterwanls  cauaad  Ibe  bamoet  to  Ik  drawn  backwards  out 
of  tbe  way  of  the  blast  from  the  vent.  These  lomevhat 
clumsy  coDlrivincei  wen  swept  ttny  on  tbe  adoption  in  iSjj 
of  fijdion  tuba  (lee  AiuuHrnoH),  which  had  aimply  to  b« 
placed  in  Ibe  vent  aod  tbe  fdctioD  bar  witbdnwn  by  meuu  ol 

Friction  tubes  coDtloocd  to  be  ued  witb  iH  touole-latdtng 

was  ignited  liially  at  the  breech  of  the  gun.  In  these  a 
tesling  friction  tube  ntained  in  the  vent  by  a  tube  holde 
employed.  With  bnech-loading  tdd  guni  ordiniry  (i: 
tubes  were  also  u«d  until  tbe  introduction  of  cordite,  ' 
eroded  the  vents  90  quickly  by  tbe  escape  oi  tbe  galea  that 
■caling  tubes  became  a  necessity, 
la  all  other  bieecb-loadiDg  ordnuice  and  with  the 


pattern  field  guna  tbe  firing  geu  famu  part  ot 

All  modem  breech  mechanliina  fonn  two  pmpt  tfi 
type  SB  with  the  Krupp  wedge  ryttem,  {b)  the  swificui 
tne  Uiterrjpted  screw  lyttem.  Either  type  may  I 
used  with  B.L.  fUDi  Cij.  thoie  with  which  the  diaric  _ 
iwt  coflUined  in  a  meulUc  cartridge  case)  sod  Q.F.  runs  ^^ 
Uj,  those  with  *4iich  a  metallic  canridn  caie  ii  usedjl  ^^ 

Slidini  mechsnimii  may  be  divided  into  two  forms:  [1)  tboa 
Ksvini  the  block  or  wedge  ilidinf  horiiontsUy,  and  (1)  those  ii 

The  Knipp  Eear  ii 
it  it  capable  of  being 


.  .... ~.  .  ..'rtical  diiTction.     (1}  b  1I-.  -«. 

ipally  by  Knipp:  (1)  is  best  illuHraled  by  the  Hoichkiss 

-  ' "  OF.  guiu;  Ihc  Nonknfdl,  Skoda  and  the  Drigi.. 

J.—1 II  r,  17  ^g,  ,„  „  adaptation  o(  the 

iproyed  Cavslli  merhanitm ; 
u  nntple.  with  xrong  pmt 
rniapi  the  obluniar.  Tbc 
lies  valusbte  quce  eqxiislly 


Later  it  will  be  se 


iboatd 

■    er  i 

xiitDt  and 


difficulty  U  ai 


2S 

es  Isije  dimeniioiu  lor  tbe  3 
tge  Vt-  3>)  is  boimd  ia  tl 

part  of  the  bamt,  nude  ^ .  ^ ,„ 

the  barrel-  A  sku,  cut  tniiisversdy  thrmigh  the  r 
'     -'     sliding  blsck.    The  slot  is  le 


while  the  lear  is  loundnj  and  dKhtly  inclined  to  the  aiis.  One  ot 
more  ribs  simils'ly  inclined  on  il»c  upper  and  towef  surfsces  of  the 
slot  guide  the  breech  block  in  iis  nuvemcnts.  For  lisveEvnc  the 
Mock  a  quick  pitched  scRW  it  fitted  to  its  upprr  nirface  and  works 
in  a  nut  atucbed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  iloi  (ia  smill  guns  this 
Iravernng  screw  is  diipeued  with,  aa  the  Mock  can  beasily  moved 
by  band}.  At  the  lesr  seat  o(  tbe  sliding;  block  is  Inclined,  there  is 
a  tendency  for  the  block  to  be  moved  sidewsys.  when  the  gun  is 
fired  by  the  pnure  in  the  chamber  acting  on  the  front  face  of  the 
wed^;  this  u  prevented  by  s  locking  gear,  constting  ot  a  cylinder, 
having  a  leriesof  inteinipled  coUart.  which  Is  mounted  nn  a  scitw. 
When  tbe  breech  hss  been  traversed  into  ponlkin,  the  rollirt  ue 

in  the  rear  surface  of  tin  skMi  a  further  movement  makes  the 
icrew  )am  the  eoUan  hard  in  contact  with  the  gun  and  tecum  ibe 
breech.  Witb  small  guns  having  no  travcrwng  geu-  a  ibort  sIiddi 
■crew  takes  the  place  ol  tbc  eollui,  and  on  the  handle  being  turned 
enters  a  threaded  portion  at  the  rear  sutCaee  of  tlie  skit  1  actuates  tlie 
breech  for  the  last  (or  fint  in  opening)  portion  of  its  movement  in 
doting  aitd  secures  It.  l^con  tnegun  tbemovanenttareirvcrsed. 

Theninlsfiredbyattictlonlubr.actewedialoanaiial  vent  bond 
through  Ibe  sUdint  bkick.  or.  In  fold  guns,  by  a  copper  friction  lube 
through  an  oblique  vent  drilled  thitH^h  the  top  of  the  breech  end 
of  the  gufl  and  through  the  Mock. 

Tbn  it  alto  fitted  In  tome  guns  a  percuiiion  atiangcmesi  [« 
hriiu  a  percuttion  tub& 

The  obluniioo  it  cfTected  by  a  Broadwril  ring  or  tome  modific*- 
tioD  of  it ;  this  it  placed  in  a  recett  cut  in  the  gun  and  rettt  *jfrnit 
a  hard  steel  plalehltedbi  die  breech  bkick. 

For  modem  Krupp  mechanisms,  for  ute  with  cartridge  caab.  tbc 
snangemenl  (fig.  sjl  is  very  similar  to  that  described  above,  but 
some  rnipKivcmenlt  have  added  10  ilt  nmplicity.  The  traa^ionini 
screw  It  filled  with  a  tttong  pioitclkin  which,  at  the  end  of  the 

suifsce  of  the  riot  and  teiuRi  the  bi«ch  -The  enia  1ockii«  device 
is  contequently  diipented  with.  Tbe  firins  gev  consiits  of  a  striheT 
filled  in  the  iliding  block  in  line  arith  Oc  uia  of  the  gun;  tbc 
itriker  it  puihcd  back  by  a  lever  contained  in  the  block  and,  oa 
irleate.  it  driven  forward  againit  theEsimcr  of  the  cartiidge  caae  by 
a  spiral  ipring. 

In  the  Holchkiis  gun  the  mechanism  has  a  vertical  breech  btoch 

-^  '  [cctangjlar  section.    The  actuating  lever  F  ffii.  34}  is  oa  the 

.  mde  of  the  gun,  aod  connected  Lo  a  powerful  cnnk  arm  C 

wofUng  hi  a  groove  E  cut  on  the  right  tide  of  the  bceich  block. 

By  puTlijig  the  lever  towards  the  rear,  the  cnnk   arm   Forces 


-by., 


liebkKk. 


is  cocked  ready  for  ■.  _   . 

the  lever  it  pushed  over  to  the  front,  aod  by  releatiog  I 
•car  liy  pulling  the  lanyud  the  hammer  falls  and  fiies  1 
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A  bud  Ic 


icdcE;  tbe  bnedi  block  u 
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cm  SB  ibc  iMerior  ol  iIk  bmh  opnunj  el  ihc  lun.    Tha 

u«-  riJTf*ce  of  Ibe  bcvech  plug  it  cul  ■way  in  aKiioni  cqiuUy 

livkSed  and  «]ieru[iiif  with  rnc  tlirvaded  ponioiu.    The  acrcw 

»  of  i1k  bmch  upmint  i>  ilmilarly  cut  any,  »  ihit  tiM 

aa  be  puibcd  nculy  hoide  luo  Ibc  bmch  Dpcnini  witlwut 

trouble;    by   then   revolving 


inuu  Angle  tiv  ■crowed  por- 
tktni  of  the  plugand  hreech 
opening  engage.  Thue  if  three 
■CRwed  Kctions  nltennte  with 


mccEuiu.  in  clawed  by  reverang  the  hu 
tmik  bkick  tarirmrtt*  aao  puihet  home  th 
«<tee  i.  Ihm  Ioi™«l  «E.  ■iM' "n™ '«  " 
Tioe  imnll  type  Q.F.  «"■■».  ""ft"E" 


Flc  ]] — Knipp  Breedi  Anion. 

While  the  wedn  !•  being  witbdnwn  Ibe 

'     -  -  -*  cocked  tot  the  next  nund.     The 

If  tbt  hud  lever:  thii  nutei  the 

H  hoflie  tlie  eu1tid«e  cn^ ,  nnd  the 

irei  Ibe  bceccfa  bloeL 

inoc  n t.tf^  H—  ■  • — s  which  wen  iiurnduQEit  to  cope  with 

i[iipedobo«>.aniKW-  bowew,  of  Btlle  nocounl,  bm  mHiment 
to  biYsn  a  nodaii  torpedo  boit « ta  Mnp  &.  Meal  of  theig  iinaU 
Eui  an  tbeiwfm  in  the  EncUth  ud  In  lonie  ath«  Senica  bdog 
Dnverud  into  "  Bub-caUtwe  gun  for  exeiciie  purpoan.  Thcie 
BilKaSbn  enna  iclain  Dieir  oidiniiy  bneeh  uechuiim.  but  the 
bofio  an  £ttcd  with  a  £'b^5^i^ySr^i™''"i^TsJ 
Btwd^  «un  ia  placed  in  the  mrent  pin  ud  the  KieiRd  plug 
axKo  in  iK  ihremda  of  the  breech  opening. 

Yhcn  baa  beeo  m  ciadual  development  of  idaa  regnrdinl  the 
TTDcUiac  vtr^tT  required  by  a  veewt  against  lorprio  boat  ulacfc. 
ifTll^peliDder  QJ.  45:cah-bre  gun.  wen  rrplaccd  by  the  Diore 
Boweriulll-ooutaer  Q.F.  yvaLtrt  (un;  Ihia  (gain  by  the  4111. 
bch  EDWCT  EUB  of  5a  calitma.  and  now  6-in.  guni  ore  being  lucd. 

Onioihei  lonn  of  nliding  medjanim  i>  ol  impcmnce  onnglo 
ki  ado«ioD  for  the  75  "■'"•■  F™*" '«'»  "™'  Sf «/"!  I"  '■'"t  ■ 
ricU  MjMM/a).     Tbia  mechaiuam  11  on  the  Nonfcnfelt  eoceplnc 


1  tbe  bore.   For  toading,  the 


,niKl  tbe  uede 
y  llie  fare  of  the 

„,„„  _^..ir  »»  h  ia  open™. 
Witb  ttenwinging  type  of 

f™"*  with  ooDlwriMa  g«^ 


I  ImpoedUa  te  deal  wtth  fll  theie.  and  then- 

lenu  will  be  detciibed.  Thcipecial 

tircech  h  ctoaed  by  an  intemiptcd 

, . r  lupponed  in  acatrier  ring  or  tray 

the  bnech  opmiai,  or  on  a  carrier  arm  which  ii  hinged 

cylindric  irlernjptcd.  Wriln  and  coned 
— -—  -iraciieal^  em' ■' '—- 


Fig.  3),— Knipp  Breech  ActiiMi 


•CTTw  from  the  thmda 

rotated  and  to  withdrew  tlie  icnw  and  >wiin(  k  clear  of  the 
opeiung-    l>unng  tliete  operalioiu  the  firing 
made  aafe»  but  the  fited  tube  had  10  be  eairac 


rlced  and  an  dlaen^ued  the  breech 

the  fun;  the  cam  lever  wi>  then 

LOd  the  winch  handle  Q 

■     bteecfi 


firing  lock 

enracled  by  hand.  Tocloee 

IhaevariouaopentioatmuAberFvenedpandloDpei    '  ''  ~ 
— lid  certainly  occupy  at  loot  hallr— ^i- — -■ 


•M" 


rurilnhpiinUT. 


Ind  luva  the  pnmFr  cllAmbcr  opf 
icEalioruare  pertormed  iaihe  rever 

iiHhinUin  the  de  Ban^  lyiton  c 
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1.  Thui.  wilh  Ikr  frin.  B.L.  pui  Muk 


.— Nardcnt^t  Q,F.  Bnccb  Mcc 

ben  pulled  tr, 

,  dear  ol  the  brrecn  trpmLng. 

^in.  Kun  Dtwd  with  de  Baose  obtumor 

DmbiMd  and  the  necbuiiini  (Si.  u)  wot] 

)m  Idi  10  Sihi  111 


Ihil  the  cam  taiaf  on  the  mr  tict  al  the  Eun  nieiiei  tb 

obturator,  and  t^  icietf  n  Iben  pulled  by;  Band  throuf  h 
rioc  out  ol  the  breedk!  U)  the  carrier  riiv  and  bmcli 

revolved  together  to  the  rwh'      * -»-.  t 1. 

In  a  modeni  6-iii.  [un  Dl 
opmtioiu  are  combined  and  tAe  mec 
horiiontal  hand  lever  which  ia  moved 
an^  of  about  TOO*.   The  hand  lever  A  hidvc 
a  piD  C  on  the  brrccfa  icreir  D  aiHl  diieiiffasei 
a  uull  lateral  movefneot  b  then  given  tn  th 
io  aa  to  allow  the  obluiator  pad  £  to  avinc  • 


Fic.  ]fi.— Eoctatric  Scm.  Bmch  Mcchaali 


Iff  kodcd,  10  that  in: 


Iv 


HBTOIYAND  CONSTRUCTION) 
Tb  hmh  iDRrhuim   (or  Q.F.  sum  Giii 


fit  btcT  pattcrni  of  bmch  mi 


Flc.  37- — InCrmjptK!  Bmch  Scmr — Cyliadrical, 

"  dt  Baiw  obturvtoTp  Ripported  oft  m  afri«  irm-  Thh 
Irani  Allowt  ihc  mtchaniini  {Hj.  44)  to  iwinE  dear  of  thr 
^  opening  immcdUldy  the  tKruiiU  ot  the  brrech  wavtr  trr 


INCE  203 

AH  Lbe  wccBt  jHttenu  eC  BwcluRi*in  have  an  exinctof  fitted 

D  cKlTHft  (Iw  emiMy  canTidBe  CAK  vich  Q.F-  Eunt  or  tlie  ficed 
ube  «ih  B.L.  pjiu.  In  Q.F.  beld  pini  h  (eHnlly  ukea  the  lorm 
<  a  lever  working  on  an  aau  pin.  The  lonfcr  am  of  the  lever  ia 
Drmedinioa  jaw  which  ivna  on  the  inner  face  of  the  breech  opening 
leneath  the  Hm  o[  [he  annd|c  caie.  and  the  ahort  arm  i«  to 


Fig.  3a.— Welia  Bnech  Scm. 
:  lanie  principle  but  in  thia  caae  UKially  Fornia  part 
F,  I  J.  that  portion  of  the  mcchaniim  uuched  by 


ihte  the  breedi  u  bf. 


.    When 


over  the  (111 
fired  tube._ 


SJK 


.    .  r  and  Iripper  are  ao  mntrivod  tlul  when  • 

ii  puihed  home  the  eitnctor  ii  iln  jnubed  back  ialo  the 
ntion,  or,  il  the  tube  it  tomewhit  Miff  to  inaen,  the  action 
the  mechaniam  ouvei  the  lock  dvet  the  priser  and  fercca 

Tbe  liriii(  lock  lued  in  B.L.  guu  ia  u  unpoitaat  pan  of  ih> 


The  hand  fear,  noarever,  ii  alwaya  rtlajni 

TV  WeBn  tcrrw  b  laitely  uaed  in  the  United  Staler  but  in  heavy 

•■(i^ed.    The  ictew  ia  mounted  either  in  a  carrier  rira  or  on  a 
canier  tray.    In  Fiance  the  ordinary  type  of  interrupteir  anew  i> 

aaa  cloaiflf  are  very  aimilar  to  tboae  urrady  ocaoibed. 


hey  are  all  desi^Ded  on  the  same  principle,  ^ 
and  rapidity,  and  may  be  regarded  aa  a  minia 
lechaniam.    In  the  older  lypca  the  loci:  or  in 


from  the  tubea  vi 


20^. 
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Fig.  41.— I3>tn.  Gun,  Breech  Mechanism. 


nfcty  depended  therefore  on  everything  bring  in  order  and  all 
operations  correctly  performed.  The  gun  could,  however,  be 
fired  before  the  breech  was  properly  secured  and  a  serious  accident 
caused;  to  prevent  this  all  tbe  movementa  of  modem  locks  are 


arranged  to  be  automatic,  and  wireless  electric  tubes  are  used  ao 
that  immediately  the  breech  mechanbm  commences  to  open,  the 
lock  itself  b  moved  in  the  box  slide  so  as  to  uncover  the  vent 
opening.   During  the  first  part  of  this  movement  a  foot  on  the 
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ud  Buin  i^iif.    TNey  an  cofliriveij  to  u 


tlie  combioed  lock.  ■  tri^^  Li  pr 


J 


Flc  ^i.—Bmch  UcchuiHn.  6-iii.  B.L  Mark  [ 


vfairh  dracM  into  ^  notch  jn  ihe  iltikfl-  when  (hii  u  pull^  buk  by 
ll»  Igp  e  E  ^fig.  4ji  on  Uk  outer  ituchmml  o[  the  ttriker.  On 
iW  tfn^  banc  pulled  by  a  laayutl  the  itrikR-  !•  nJcaacd  and 

flrikn  b  mnuined  in  ihr  brncb  krw,  bul»  in  order  to  provicle  Tor 


the  leather  packinE  not  oTlbe  hydraulk  pi 

"''  "'  "uppcd  form  *«  lastervcd  c 

itned  on  the  fue  of  the  In 
tM>uid  mure  when  the  breech  ecrew  wu  rotated  in  opening  or  clo*' 
inEtheEuo.  The  outer  Up  0^  thecupfittedagaiiut  aalightlyconed 
■eatuig  Tanned  in  the  bncch  end  o4  the  gun  chamber.  When  the 
pjn  *«■  fired^  the  gai  premire  erpindea  the  cup  ring  and  forced 
It  inia  cloee  bearing  animt  the  acating  in  the  gun  and  the  ibick 
Heel  plate  on  the  breech  acim,  ihut  pmenting  any  eicapc  ol  gat- 
Very  Bniilar  to  thU  nt  the  Eiawick  cup  obiuntgi  (Eg.  48}  inlco- 
duced  by  theElnrick  Oldnana  Company  in  lUl  1  iti  nar  urfaee 

^ch  new  whkh  wa>  dwhil^^nClided.  ^'cLp  yielM  to  the 
gai   preHUje   until   it   Wla  nipporled   by  tlie  bieech  Krew;   tlui 


The  uie  of  modem  1 


:1  perfectly  effidentiv  if  cuefully  treated. 
wkeim  powder  lenden  them  aM  kimitar 
adwell  lii^  (fig.  44),  Ac-,  peculiarly  liable  to 
aaioD  of  the  lip  of  the  cup  or  riiH-  or  of  it* 
ncape,  and  as  ucentuatn  the  defect  with 
ilnh  therefore,  the  fault  be  immediately 
damage  may  be  cauwd  to  the  ^n-  The 
ill  in  uae  ia  tbe  Ftench  naval  aenve,  when 


a4Ur  if  aln  provided  for  taking  the  thruit  of  the  main 

AintheT  form  of  lock  now  much  in  favour,  e^iectllly 
lor  6cU-fun  mechanisma,  it  that  known  aa  a  tnp  kick. 
It  ii  mainly  used  Tor  percunian  finng  but  can  also  be 
miibivd  (or  DC  with  ekctric  tubea.  In  thii  pattern  the 
■rikir  11  withdiawn.  rocked   and   feleaaed   by   the  cnn. 

s  by  a  bayard  anached  to  the  kick.  ShouM  a  miia.<ire 
mit  the  Kriker  nuy  be  actuated  aa  ollcn  aa  neceiaary 

la  in  ODiiem  heavy  guru,  especially  when  firing  to 
■iadward,  there  i>  a  tendency-  when  the  breech  ia  o^ned 
~^  rapidly  after  bring,  for  a  theet  <i  flame  to  iaaue 
J2.  f"™"  ''•*  "P"'  t"w'>-     ll  '™"  practically  un- 

known with  the  old   black    powden-  but  ia  of 

iiairiy  ancr  inc  breech  ii  opened 

me  it  due  to  the  larie  amount  of  highly  heated 
:  oiiide  remaining  in  tbe  gun  from  the  enploHon  of 


.acidly  a*  a  sheet  trf  flame 

...  and  ihmik]  wind  be  blowing  down  the  gu 

h  ia  opened,  tlw  gai  can  o^cn  be  iren   bu 


Fio.  43. — Breech  Hechaniim,  Modem  6-in.  Cuil 

I  it  it  made  of  copper  (Ag.  50).  and  also  of  sicel  in  a  modified  fo 
(Pinrkowtki)  in  the  Cieiman  service  (AE-Sr)- in  the  laR.namedservi 
owing  10  ihe  defect  already  naniTd.  all  the  lale«t  guns,  both  11] 

I  and  heavy,  use  metal  canndgc  cam-    In  the  Ficiich  navy,  as 
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most  'other  services,  cartridge  cases  are  used  for  the  smaller  and 
medium  guns  only. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  obturators  not  liable  to  damage  is  the 
plastic  device  introduced  by  Colonel  de  Banee  of  the  French 
service  and  adopted  by  the  French  army  and  also  by  the  British 
and  other  governments.  It  consists  of  a  pad  (fig.  52)  made  up  of 
a  strong  annular-shaped  canvas  bag  A,  containing  a  mixture  of 
asbestos  fibre  and  mutton  suet ;  the  bag  with  its  contents  is  placed 
in  a  properly  formed  die  and  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure  by 
which  it  becomes  hard  and  firm.  The  pad  so  made  is  then  placed  on 
the  front  of  the  breech  screw  B,  and  it  is  protected  on  itsiaces  by 
disks  C,  C,  of  metallic  tin  or  copper  having  steel  wedge  rings  on 
the  outer  edges;  the  circumference  of  the  complete  pad  and  disks  is 


iockW 

Fio.  44. — English  modem  Breech  Mechanism,  for  heavy  and  medium  guns. 

ecnerally  only  slightly  coned  and  fits  into  a  corresponding  seating 
formed  at  the  breech  end  of  the  chamber,  the  canvas  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  pad  being  in  immediate  contact  with  the  seat.  In 
the  English  service  the  steep  cone  pattern  (fig.  vj)  of  de  Banee 
obturator  is  used  with  mechanisms  having  the  Welin  screw.  In 
front  of  the  pod  is  placed  a  strong  steel  disk  formed  with  a  spindle, 
and  called  a  mushroom  head  D,  the  spindle  passing  through  the 
hole  in  the  pad  and  through  the  breech  screw,  being  secured  in 
rear  by  a  nut.  The  firing  vent  is  generally  drilled  through  the 
mushroom  head  and  spindle  and  the  part  is  then  termed  a  "  vent 
axial."  On  the  gun  bein^  fired  the  gas  exerts  a  great  pressure  on 
the  mushroom  head,  which  compresses  the  pad  and  squeezes  it 
out  on  the  circumference  into  close  contact  with  the  seating,  thus 
forming  a  perfect  gas  seal.  It  is  found  that  this^  apparently  delicate 
arrangement  will  stand  considerable  ill-usage  ana  act  perfectly  for 
an  indefinite  time,  and,  as  it  is  easily  replaced,  it  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  and  most  reliable  forms  of  obturator.  In  some  countries 
the  Freyre  obturator  is  in  use;  this  has  a  somewhat  similar  axial 
bead  to  the  de  Bange,  but  the  asbestos  pad  is  replaced  by  a  single 


steel  wed|[e  ring  into  which  the  axial  head  fits.  On  firing  the  gun 
the  head  is  foioed  into  the  wedge  ring  and  expands  it  against  the 
■eating  in  the  gun. 

One  other  means  of  obturation  has  to  be  conudered,  viz. 
metallic  cartridge  cases.  These  are  made  of  a  kind  of  brass: 
aluminium  cases  have  been  experimented  with,  but  have  not  proved 
satisfactory.  The  case  (fig.  54)  acts  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
cup  obturation  and  is  extremely  efficient  for  the  purpose;  more- 
over, they  have  certain  advantages  conducive  to  rapid  firing  when 
used  for  small  guns.  The  idea  has  devdoped  from  the  use  of  such 
cartridges  in  small  arms,  and  larger  cartridges  of  the  same  tvpe 
were  introduced  for  3-pounder  and  6-pounder  guns  by  Hotchkiss 
and  Nordenfelt  about  the  year  1880  for  the  purpose  of  rapid 

fiiring  against  torpedo  boats.  Then  in 
1886  the  Elswick  Company  produced 
a  36-pounder  (soon  converted  to  a 
4S-pounder)  of  4-7-in.  calibre  with  the 
powder  chaive  contained  in  metallic 
cases,  and  about  1888  a  6-in.  100- 
pounder  gun  uang  similar  cartridges. 
A  ^>edal  advanta^  of  the  cartridge 
case  Is  that  it  contains  the  firing  primer 
by  which  the  charge  is  ignited  and  con> 
aequently  renders  the  firing  gear  of  the 
gun  more  simple;  on  the  other  hand, 
should  a  miss-fire  occur  the  gun  must 
be  opened  to  replace  the  primer.  Thb 
Is  a  proceeding  liable  to  produce  an 
accident,  unless  a  long  enough  time  ia 
allowed  to  elapse  before  attempting  to 
open  the  breech ;  guns  having  de  Bange 
ODturators  and  bring  tubu  inserted 
after  the  breech  is  closed  are  therefore 
ufer  in  this  respect. 

Some  means  of  extracting  the  case 
after  firing  must  be  fitted  to  the  gun; 
this  is  simple  enough  with  small  guns, 
but  with  those  of  heavy  natures  the 
extractor  becomes  a  somewhat  pon- 
derous piece  of  gear. 

Metallic  cases  of  a  short  pattern 
have  been  tried  for  laige  calibre  guns; 
although  their  action  is  quite  efficient, 
they  are  difficult  to  handle,  and  if  a  case 
must  be  used  it  is  preferable  to  employ 
a  fairiy-long  one.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  tn  Eneland  up  to  1808  it  was 
considered  that  for  guns  above  6-in. 
calibra  the  de  Bange  obturation  was  the 
most  advantageous.  Since  then  the  de 
Bange  obturator  has  been  employed  in 
gans  of  4-in.  calibre  and  above,  the  cart- 
ridge case  being  retained  only  for  3-in. 
and  smaller  guns.  Krupp,  however,  uses 
cartridge  cases  with  atf  guns  even  up 
to  la-in.  calibre,  but  this  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  difficulties,  which  have  already 
been  noticed,  attending  the  use  « 
smokeless  powder  with  the  ordinary 
forms  of  obturation  applicable  to  the 
wedge  breech  system.  In  the  most 
mo(!^m  Krupp  12-in.  guns  the  charge 
is  formed  in  two  pieces;  the  piece 
forming  the  front  portk>n  of  the  charge 
b  contained  in  a  consumable  envelope* 
while  the  rear  portion  is  contained  ia 
a  brass  cartridge  case,  which  fonns  tbe 
obturator,  about  48  in.  long. 

It  will  be  seen  that  such  large  and 
heavy  cases  add  to  the  difficulties  which 
occur  in  handling  or  stowing  the  am* 
munition  of  larve  calibre  guns,  and  althoujgh  the  use  01  cartridge 
cases  with  smaU  guns  adds  to  their  rapidity  of  firing  this  is  not 
the  case  with  heavy  guns.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  balance  of 
advantages  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  de  Bange  system,  for  all 
guns  except  those  of  small  calibre.  With  ordinary  field  guns  cart- 
rid^  cases  are  now  considered  obligatory  owing  to  tneir  con-> 
ventence  in  loading. 

While  the  ordinary  types  of  plastic  obturators  last  for  an  inde- 
finite time  a  cartrid^  case  can  be  used  for  a  limited  number  off 
rounds  only,  depending  on  the  calibre  of  the  gun ;  with  field  guns 
from  ten  to  twenty  rounds  or  even  more  may  be  fired  from  one 
case  if  care  is  taken  to  reform  it  after  each  round;  with  large 
guns  they  will  not,  of  course,  fire  so  many.  Cartridge  cases  are 
an  expensive  addition  to  the  ammunition,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  doubt  about  the  advantages  they  offer  before  they  are  definitely 
adopted  for  heavy  guns. 

The  rapidity  with  which  modem  guns  can  be  fired  and  the 
enormous  energy  they  develop  is  especially  striking  when  ooe 
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anders  the  same  facts  in  connexion  with  the  early  guns. 
fm  states  in  his  Histaire  et  lactique  des  trois  amus  (p.  23) 
that  during  the  invasion  of  Italy  in  1494  by  Charles 
^  VIIL  the  guns  were  so  unwieldy  and  the  firing  so  slow 
that  the  damage  caused  by  one  shot  could  be  repaired 
before  the  next  could  be  fired.  The  range,  too,  about 
100  yds.  for  battering  purposes,  now  seems  absurdly  short; 
e\Tn  at  Waterloo  1 200  yds.  was  all  that  separated  the  antagonists 
21  Uk  commencement  of  the  battle,  but  they  approached  to  within 
200 or  300  yds.  without  suffering  serious  loss  from  either  musketry 
or |un  fiit.  Nelson  fought  his  ship^  side  by  side  wit h  the  enemy's; 
aul  fdiy  years  after  Nelson's  day  a  range  of  1000  yds.  at  sea 
was  looked  upon  as  an  extreme  distance  at  which  to  engage  an 
ataxy.  Contrast  this  with  the  range  of  12,000  yds.  at  which  the 
(^pouQg  Russian  and  Japanese  fleets  more  than  once  commenced 
a  naval  battle  in  1904,  while 
the  critical  part  of  the  action 
took  i^ace  at  a  distance  of 
7000  yds. 

These  kmg  ranges  naturally 
inteiBified  the  requirements 
of  the   British    and    other 
navies,  and,   so   that   they 
^ull  not  be  outclassed  and 
beaten  by  an  enemy's  long- 
range  fire,  guns  of  continu- 
ally increasing    power    are 
doanded.    In  1900  a  12-in. 
pin  of  40  calibres  was  con- 
sidered all  that  was  necessary. 
After    the    Russo-Japanese 
War  the  demand  rose  first  for 
a45<illbre  gun  and  then  for 
a  50<ah'bre  gun,  and  muzzle 
vebdties  from  about  2400  f  .s. 
to  about  3000  f  A.    In  1910 
Sreaier  shell  power  was  de- 
BUflded,  to  meet  which  new 
type  guns  of   i3-s-in.  and 
14-in.calibrc  were  being  made. 
In  the  days  of  M.L.  heavy 
guns  one  of  the  most  difficult 
proUems  was  that  of  loading. 
The  weight  of  the  shell  and 
powder  was  such  that  some 
Dcchanical  power  had  to  be 
employed   for   moving   and 
ramming  them  home,  and  as 
hydraulic  gear  had  by  that 
date  been  introduced  it  was 
generally  used  for  all  loading 

<¥«Tations.  To  load,  the  guns  had  to  be  run  back  until  their 
moaks  were  within  the  turret,  or,  m  the  case  of  the  16-in. 
80-ton  guns  of  H.M.S.  "Inflexible,"  until  they  were  just  outside 
the  turret.  The  guns  were  then  depressed  to  a  fixed  angle  so  as 
to  bring  the  loading  gear,  which  was  protected  below  the  gun 
deck,  in  line  with  the  bore;  the  charge  was  first  rammed  home 
and  then  the  projectile.  With  this  arrangement,  and  in  order  to 
keep  the  turret  of  manageable  dimensions,  the  guns  had  to  be 
made  short.  Thus  the  i2-5-in.  38-ton  MX.  gun  had  a  length  of 
bore  of  but  x6  calibres,  and  the  hurgest  English  service  gun  of 
\fy\jL  diameter  had  a  bore  of  18  calibres  in  length;  while  the 
largest  of  the  type  weighing  100  tons,  built  by  Sir  W.  G.  Arm- 
ttrong  &  Cb.,  for  the  Italian  navy,  had  a  bore  of  17-72  in.  and 
a  length  of  20  calibres.  The  rate  of  fire  was  fairly  rapid- 
two  rounds  could  be  fired  from  one  turret  with  the  x2-5-in. 
guns  in  about  three,  minutes,  while  it  took  about  four  minutes 
to  fire  the  same  munber  from  the  80-ton  and  xoo-ton  gim 
turrets. 

The  possibility  of  double  loading  M.L.  guns  was  responsible 
for  the  bursting  on  the  2nd  January  1879  of  a  38-ton  gun  in  a 
timet  00  ILM.S.    "Thunderer  ";  and  it  was  partly  due  to  this 


accident  that  B.L.  guns  were  subsequently  more  favourably 
regarded  in  England,  as  it  was  argued  that  the  double  loading  of 
a  B.L.  gun  was  an  impossibility. 

With  the  BX.  system  guns  gradually  grew  to  be  about  30 
calibres  in  length  of  bore,  and  they  were  not  made  longer  because 
this  was  considered  a  disadvantage,  not  to  be  compensated  for 
by  the  small  additional  velocity  which  the  old  black  and  brown 
prismatic  powders  were  capable  of  imparting  with  guns  of 
greater  length.  Increase  in  the  striking  energy  of  the  projectile 
was  consequently  sought  by  increasing  the  weight  of  the  pro- 
jectile, and,  to  carry  this  out  with  advantage,  a  gun  of  larger 
calibre  had  to  be  adopted.  Thus  the  x2-in.  B.L.  gun  of  about 
25  calibres  in  length  gave  place  to  the  i3'5-in.  gun  of  30  calibres 
and  weighing  67  tons,  and  to  the  16  25-in.  also  of  30  calibres  and 
weighing   in    tons.     The   io,ooo>  or   X2,ooo>ton   battleships 


Breech  Mechanism  for  6-inch  B.L.  Gun 


carrying  these  enormous  pieces  were,  judged  by  our  present-day 
standard,  far  too  small  to  carry  such  a  heavy  armament  with  their 
ponderous  armoured  machinery,  which  restricted  the  coal  supply 
and  rendered  other  advantages  impossible;  even  the  24,000-ton 
battleships  are  none  too  large  to  carry  the  number  of  heavy  guns 
now  required  to  form  the  main  armament. 

The  weight  and  size  of  the  old  brown  prismatic  charges  had 
also  reached  huge  dimensions;  thus,  while  with  heavy  M.L.  guns 
the  weight  of  the  full  charge  was  about  one-fourth  that  of  the 
projectile,  it  had  with  heavy  B.L.  guns  become  one-half  of  the 
weight  of  the  shell  or  even  a  greater  proportion.  The  intro- 
duction of  smokeless  powder  about  1890,  having  more  than  three 
times  the  amount  of  energy  for  the  same  weight  of  the  older 
powders,  allowed  longer  guns  to  be  used,  which  fired  a  much 
smaller  weight  of  charge  but  gave  higher  velocities;  the  muzzle 
or  striking  energy  demanded  for  piercing  hard-faced  armour 
could  consequently  be  obtained  from  guns  of  more  moderate 
calibre.  The  i3-5-in.  and  i6-25-in.  guns  were  therefore  gradually 
discarded  and  new  ships  were  armed  with  1 2-in.  guns  of  greater 
power.  As  the  ballistic  requirements  are  increased  the  weight 
of  the  charge  becomes  proportionately  greater;  thus  for  the 
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the  heavier  piojectHes  is  in  reality  less  powerful  owing  Id  its  in- 
lemal  bunting  charge  beingcompantivelysmall.  Again,  muiy 
foreign  gunmakers  claim  that  their  guns  are,  in  conip«ri)oa 
with  English  guns  of  the  aime  power,  of  less  weight.  Thii  a 
true  in  a  limited  teii».  but  such  guns  hive  nothing  like  the  &UBe 
factor  of  tcsislancc  as  English  guns,  01,  in  other  words,  Ihe  Eltifiliih 
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r.    Tliii  ii  u  obvuDi  sdvuticc,  but  in  t  u  ncu  (he  biocb  oul  m  ponlbk;    hy  (lili  maaa  the  ndi'itt 

ltd  that  owing  to  (he  gitmt  wdghE  of    of  the  gun  house  11  reduced  10  the  imallcit  dimFn&ioQ  ajid,  in 

tbc  recoil  cocror.ii  len  and  coniequcDtlj'  I  coniequeace,  ttme  a  ■  gnat  uviiig  ol  weight  of  umoui.    Tlie 

eim  weight  o[  the  gun  ii  thoefora 

more  than  compensated  for. 


ing  century  ordnince  wai  divided  into 
clasaes,  but  even  then,  owing  do  doubt 
to  manufactunng  difficultiei,  Ihoe 
«u  DO  bied  liii  for  the  bote.  Tbe 
Tables  U.-VII.  give  some  idea  of  the 

^V  NoUi,    but    CDnccled    train    'An    Old 

^  e  at  Oidnuce  "  (Prx.  R.A.I..  vd. 

i-  P-  3^S) :    llie  laR  cdIuiiid  iiv« 
lya  to  denote  the  ^ni  pan  of  the 

Ihe  pia  OP  ila  ornue  to  tbe 
gTue  of  the  ihoi  on  the  iiarixontal 


Fit;,  n. — Metallic  Camidge  C^ae. 
:  of  a  iighier  palters.     Bsidei,  the  1  ^^'^.  ■  t 
niffa  of  the' gun  ii  10  disused  as  to  bring  ita  centre  ot  gravity  [  tnjeclory 
«.  nU  Wtil'tij  tf  EoilM  Canon.  1S74- 


Filcwt 
Derai-CulvKio 


-se.- 


^. 

■'Si.-' 

"•fi." 

Mutlle 
Velocity. 

ilr:  :  : 

•hi 

Ik 

f* 

ii 

17*> 

S 

elonialBl   n««l  projenile.    (T.bfc   V.) 

;t.^        "    ' 

™  1^;,  note,  only  aboutone- 

.■  IV.— firiiiit  SmooA  Bart  Cnu,  7S6b. 


'^  'third  of  the  initiai  velocity  wai  relaioed. 


CN&ditDeiimlioiiofCim. 

Calibn, 

•"■&•• 

Weight  of 

Charge. 

Weight  of 

PrajicUl.. 

Miinle 
Velocity. 

IS- 

Id. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ft.  Sea. 

Fl.Ton^ 

1  '1  "ij  - 

'r 

ii- 

Jt-'ji 

iS 

e? 

4-6.) 

1-9 

'o-]6 

1 

1 

IS 

9S 

Table  \.—Bnluk  B.L.  Orinanc 

OfidalOeugiiationolGtin. 

Canbie. 

ti'" 

?E,'r 

S&i 

Mtiule 
Velocit).. 

es. 

In. 

Tom 

>>. 

B.. 

Ft.Se» 

FLTooa. 

'«(«- 

7 

16      * 

1) 

103-7S 

IiU 

97« 

*o  ..     :     .    :     :    ; 

*7S 

;:?• 

S 

41s 

<ll64 

146 

"l:     :    :    :    :    : 

37S 

0-6S     • 

»s 

ttS6 

At>l«urdatttli*nk 

Kiliaof  ting 

una  were  altered 

Iwoinauna 

nenineaioeiioi: 

2IO 
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Tablb  Wl.—BHHsk  Rifitd  Orinamet,  1890. 


Official  Detignatioa 
of  Gun. 

Calihre. 

Weight  of 
Gun. 

Weight  of 
Chafge. 

Weight  of 
Projectile. 

Munle 
Velocity. 

Muzzle 
Eoefgy. 

Perforation 

of  Wrought 

Iron. 

Rate  of 

Firing 

Roundtt. 

Prapellantl 

M.L.  Guoa— 

In. 

Tom. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ft.  Sees. 

Ft.  Tons. 

In. 

Per  Minute. 

17*73  in. 

17-73 

100 

450 

3000 

154S 

14.140 
9.503 

24*5 

1 

Prism  Black 

16 
12-5     . 

16 

13-5 

80 
38 

450 
210 

1700 
818 

1540 
1575 

35-0 
19*2 

' 

Pnsm  Brown 
Prism  Black 

13 

n 

12 

35 

% 

'^ 

1390 

15-2 

p. 

>i        1 

»t 

11 

!i 

1360 

6.510 

135 

P^bUe 

10       , 

»t 

10 

70 

410 

1379 

5.406 
3.695 

125 

■ 

•» 

1   ; 

n 

1 

13 

50 

356 

1440 

11*0 

M 

n 

9 

35 

179^ 

1390 

3,391 
1.854 

9-3. 

•  ' 

M 

7 

t 

7 

7 

30 

114-6 

66-9 

1535 

9-2 

1 

_ft 

64pr.» 

6-3 

3-3 

10 

1390 

«97 

6*4 

1 

R.L.G.* 

B.L.  Gun*— 

16*25  in. 

16*25 

1105 

960 

1800 

3087 

54.390 

38 

t 

s.B.a 

13s     .. 

135 

67 

630 

1250 

2016 

35.230 
18.137 

33 

_    ,        M 

13 

13 

45 

395 

714 

1914 

24*5 
35-8 

1 

PnsmBfown 

10 

10 

39 

fiS 

500 

2100 

15.390 

1 

n 

r  : 

V 

22 

3«o 

2036. 

10.91s 
7.040 

22-3 

t| 

N 

14 

118 

210 

2200 

20*0 

a 

E±^ 

6        .. 

6 

5 

^ 

100 

1060 
1800 

3.435 

135 

3 

5       .. 

5 

2 

16 

50 

1.133 

626 

9.2 

3 

S.P. 

4 

4 

•    1*3 

13 

35 

1900 

7-8 

3 

N 

Q.F.  Gun»— 

4-7  in. 
6-pr. 

4*73 

2*1 

13 

*i 

1786 

995 

8*8 

8 

••_ 

3*24 

04 

1-94 

1837 

141*2 
80*2 

5-3 

20 

QJ. 

3.. 

1*85 

0*25 

1-5 

3-3 

1873 

40 

20 

It 

^  And  many  tmillyf  gunsi 


Table   VII 

.— BrifiiA  B.L.  Ordnana 

r.  7^00. 

OiBdal  Designation 
of  Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight  of 
Gun. 

Weight  of 
Charge. 

Weight  of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 
Velocity. 

Muzzle 
Energy. 

Perforation 

of  Wrought 

Iron. 

Rate  of 

Firing 

Rounds. 

Propellant. 

In. 

Tons. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ft.  Sees. 

Ft.  Tons. 

In. 

Per  Minute. 

16*25  in. 

16*25 

110*5 

960 

1800 

2087 

54.390 

38 

1 

S.B.C 

13'5  in. 

13-5 

67 

187 

1250 

2016 

35.230 

36*0 
24*8 

Cordite 

lain.  Mark VIII. 

12 

46 

167-5 

850 

3367 

33.000 

I 

w 

10  in. 

10 

2I 
14 

76 

500 

-2040 

14.391 
17.826 

7.046 

li 

f* 

9-2  in.  Mark  X. 
8  in. 

r 

103 
32-625 

380 
210 

2601 
2200 

32-3 

20-0 

3| 

• 

M 
M 

6  in.  Mark  VIL 

6 

7. 

20 

^oo 

3493 

4.335 

'i:? 

7 

M 

5  in. 

5 

a 

3-06 

50 

1750 

1,062 

3 

N 

4  m. 

4 

«-3 

35 

1900 

636 

7-8 

3 

N 

Q.F.  Guns^ 

6  in. 

6 

7 

13-25 

100 

•2200 

3.356 

l6-o 

6 

•» 

4-7.. 

4-73 

3*1 

5-43 

45 

2188 

1.494 
1.046 

•     I2*0 

8 

•• 

4     .. 

4 

0-6 

3-75 

35 

2456 

11-6 

9 

■■ 

12-pr; 

3 

1-94 
0-483 

12*5 

2210 

423 

80 

15 

M 

6.. 

2*24 

0-4 

6 

1818 

80*2 

4-8 

20 

n 

3.. 

i*8i 

0-25 

0-396' 

3-3 

1873 

40 

20 

•• 

^  As  regards  rapidity  of  aimed  fire — and  no  shooting  is  worth  con- 
«deration  which  is  not  aimed — much  depends  on  the  quickness 
with  which  the  gun  can  be  opened,  loadea  and  closed  again  ready 
for  firin|[,  but  quite  as  much  depends  on  the  ease  and  convenience 
of  movmg  to  any  required  direction  the  gun  with  its  mounting; 
also  on  the  system  of  recoil  adopted  and  the  method  of  sighting. 
Two  identically  similar  guns  may  conseauently  give  entirely 
different  rates  of  firing,  unless  mounted  ana  sighted  on  the -same 
system — without  taking  into  consideration  the  personal  element  of 
the  gun  detachment  or  crew.  The  rates  of  finng  shown  in  many 
tablM  are  therefore  not  always  a  trustworthy  criterion  of  the  guns' 


capabilities.  The  advantage  of  the  Q.F.  system  {.ije.  a  gun  firing 
charges  contained  in  metallic  cases),  when  suitably  mounted,  over 
the  old  B.L.  guns  was  exhibited  in  a  very  marked  nunner  in  1887, 
when  the  first  4*7-in.  Q.F.  gun  fired  ten  rounds  in  ^7-5  seconds 
and  subsequently  fifteen  rounds  in  one  minute.  The  5-m.  B.L.  gun 
when  fired  as  rapidly  as  possible  only  fired  ten  rounds  in  6  minutes 
16  seconds;  so  that  the  Q.F.  gun  fired  its  tenth  round  before  the 
then  service  gun  fired  its  second  shot.  Recent  improvements  made 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  BJ«.  gun  enable  it  to  compete  with  ike 
Q.F.  system. 
The  tabubttcd  armour-pierctng  value  of  a  gun  is  beaed  on  the 


Tablb  WW.—British  Ordnance 

i  tQtO. 

Official  Designatkm 
of  Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight  of 
Gun. 

Weight  of 
Charge. 

Weight  of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 
Velocity. 

Muzzle 
Energy. 

Perforation 

of  Wrought 

Iron. 

Rate  of 

Firing 
Rounds. 

Propellaat. 

In. 

Tons. 

lb. 

Ih. 

Ft.  Sees. 

Ft.  Tons. 

In. 

Per  Minute. 

12  in.  Mark  XI. 

12 

66 

•  ■ 

850 

3959 

51.580 

51 -5 

a 

M.D.Conlite 

12  in.  Mark  X 

12 

58 

148 

850 

3900 
2800 

47.697 

510 

a 

n 

10  in. 

10 

3t 

500 

27.205 
18,400 

39-5 

a 

•t 

9-2  Mark  X. 

9*3 

28 

103 

380 

2640 

333 

3 

N 

7*5  «"• 

7-5 

16 

695 

200 

2800 

10.88* 
4.308 

29-0 

J 

tl 

6  in.  Mark  VII. 

6 

7-4 

20 

100 

2493 

19-6 

t. 

4  m. 

4 

1-3 

3-75 

25 

2456 

1.046 

11-6 

9 

♦» 

Q.F.  guns  as  in  1900. 
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icaki  given  by  various  formulas.  These  often  vary  considerably. 
•»  is  oraer  that  a  direct  comparison  in  the  tables  may  be  made. 
tkii  vilue  b  obtained  for  wrought  iron  plate  only,  using  Tresidder's 
fcnmh,  which  is  one  of  the  most  trustworthy.  The  equivalent 
riuAness  of  Knipp  cemented  steel  armour  can  be  obtained 
BSKdiately  by  dividing  the  tabulated  value  for  wrought  iron  by  a 
"  Uctar  of  efiect "  of  2*3  to  2*4  for  uncapped  armour  piercing 


shot,  and  about  3«o  for  capped  armour  piercing  shell.  These 
factors  are  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  projectile  and  must 
therefore  be  taken  as«approximate. 

Tables  Vlll.-XXIl.  are  obtained  from  trustworthy  sources, 
but  as  great  secrecy  is  now  observed  in  many  countries  there  may 
be  a  few  inaccuracies;  in  tome  cases  the  whole  of  the  data  are  not 
available. 


Tablb  lX.-^FreHek  Naval  Ordnance^  1910. 


Official  Designation 
of  Gun. 

Calibiv. 

Weight  of 

Gun. 

Weight  of 
Charge. 

Weight  of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 
Velocity. 

Mujzle 
Energy. 

Perforation 

of  Wrought 

Iron. 

Rate  of 

firing 

Rounds. 

Propellant. 

In. 

Tons. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ft.-Secs. 

Ft.-Tons. 

In. 

Per  Minute. 

305    ram. 

12-01 

V     • 

IS 

2870 

42,890 

46-0 

I -5 

Smokeless 

n4 

IO-8 

34-5 
23-6 

2650 

27.186 

388 

>-5 

B.  Powder 

240 

9-45 

375 

2870 

ai^5 

370 

a 

»• 

194 

l^ 

125 

190 

2870 

10.8Q0 

26-3 

9 

n 

^  *H:'    •• 

8-5 

115 

3000 

7.185 

4 

ft 

QJF.  Gttn»- 

164-7  nun. 

6-46 

81 

"d 

2870 

6.568 

24.5 

2 

M 

140 

5-44 

413 

2625 

3.»53 

20-0 

tt 

100 

3*94 

•  • 

31 

a395 
3116 

i.a3a 

12-4 

6 

tl 

75 

a-9 

•  • 

is 

943 

10-8 

la 

tt 

65       »t 

2-57 
1-85 

»  • 

3871 

fSil 

la 

tt 

47 

•  • 

3-3 

2871 

7-9 

«5 

tt 

Table  Xj^-€erman  Naval  Ordnana. 

Official  Designation 
of  Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight  of 
Gun. 

Weight  of 
Charge. 

Weight  of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 
Vdodty. 

Muzzle 
Energy. 

Perforation 

of  Wrought 

Iron. 

Rate  of 

firing 

Rounds. 

Propellant. 

O.F.  Guns— 

In. 

Tons. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ft.-Secs. 

Ft.-Tons. 

In. 

Per  Minute. 

(      Nitio- 

28      cm. 

II-02 

33-3 

•  • 

539 

2854 

29.878 

40-2 

1 

]  Glycerine 
(     powder 

a4 

r? 

a5-4 

88-2 

309 

2740 

16,086 

31-0 

l| 

tt 

ai 

'r? 

49-5 

242 

2526 
2887 

10.707 

26-1 

3 

tt 

17           m 

6-7 

4.VI 

'fi 

7.629 

26-1 

5 

•t 

15 

5-9 

4-73 

1983 

2461 

3.696 

180 

I 

tt 

lO-S      „ 

8-8    .. 

413 

1645 

7.27 

3835 

2207 
a789 

1.403 

12-75 

tt 

3-4a 

1-34, 

a 

^i'S. 

1.373 

14-7 

10 

•t 

5 

1-97 

0-236 

3-86 

2165 

125 

5-4 

II 

tt 

iVota. — ^It  is  suted  that  the  new  German  28  cm.  50  calibre  naval  gun  weighing  43-9  tons  fires*  with  a  cbaige  of  291  lb,  a  projectile  of 
7te  lb  wkh  a  vek)dty  of  2871  tjt. 


Tablb  Xl.—:Iialian  Naval  Ordnotua^  1910. 


Ofickl  Designatkm 
of  Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight  of 
Gun. 

Weight  of 
Charge. 

Weight  of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 
Velocity. 

Muzzle 
Energy. 

Perforation 

of  Wrought 

Iron. 

Rate  of 

firing 

Rounds. 

Propellanf. 

In. 

Tons. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ft.-Secs. 

Ft.-Tons. 

In. 

Per  Minute. 

343     mm. 

13-5 

679 

187-2 

1215 

2067 

36,050 

340 

•  w 

Strip 
Ballistite 

305        •• 

12 

5« 

%' 

850 

2580 

S9.220 

42*0 

•    9 

*t 

254        f 

10 

30 

450 

2461 

19,000 

31-0 

m  • 

*. 

2<^3          tt 

8 

19 

57, 

250 

2526 

11.060 

27-0 

■  • 

•• 

152 

6 

5-7 

I7'6 

too 

2396 

3.655 

17-0 

•  • 

** 

120 

472 

2-1 

5-5 

45 

2116 

1,397 

11-4 

•  ■ 

tt 

76        « 

30 

0-6 

2-17 

12-5 

2296 

457 

!-5 

•   ft 

f. 

57 

2-34 

0-4 

1-05 

6 

2198 

201 

ti 

•  • 

t. 

47 

1-81 

0-25 

1 — 1 

0-67 

3-3 

2330 

124 

•  ■ 

.. 

Tablb  XII 

. — Russian  Naval  Ordnanct,  1910. 

Official  DesvnatKMi 
of  Gun. 

Calibre; 

Weight  of 
Gun. 

Weight  of 
Charge. 

Weight  of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 
Velocity. 

Muzzle 
Energy. 

Pcrfonvtion 

of  Wrought 

Iron. 

Rate  of 

firing 

Rounds. 

PropellanL 

In. 

Tons. 

Jb. 

lb. 

Ft-Secs. 

FL-Tons. 

In. 

Per  Minute. 

t2lfl. 

12 

59 

•  • 

720 

2600 

33.730 

390 

•  • 

C    Nitro- 
( Cellulose 

to     n 

10 

32 

•  • 

^ 

2550 

22,003 

.      340 

•  • 

It 

8     .. 

8 

t28 

87 

188 

2950 

".345 
2.849 

29-5 

•  • 

tt 

6    ^ 

6 

50-6 

9«-5 

2118 

144 

•  • 

tt 

9  pr. 

4-2 

0-87 

4-88 

2775 

1226 

289 

4-2 

•  • 

tt 

«J»^- 

3*43 

0-4S 

31 

15-0 

1451 

219 

4-6 

a  • 

tt 

Q-F.  Gun*-* 

6      in. 

6 

5-75 

28 

915 

2502 

3.970 

18-5 
14-6 

•  • 

tt 

4-7    f 

472 

2-05 
0-87 

154 

450 

2502 

'■'^ 

m  • 

t. 

2-0    .. 
i-8i  ., 

•  » 

3-53 

10-8 

2700 

'ti 

•   • 

.* 

l-8l 

0323 

m   m 

3-3 

2003 

91-8 

■   « 

t« 
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Table  XIU.— Austrian  Naval  Ordnance,  f9ia 


Peff oration 

Rate  of 

Official  Designation 

Calibre. 

Weight  of 

Weight  of 

Weight  of 

Muzzle 

Muzzle 

of  Wrought 

firing 
Rounds. 

Pkopellaat. 

of  Gun. 

Gun. 

Charge. 

Projectile. 

Velocity. 

•  Energy. 

Iron. 

In. 

Tons. 

lb. 

&». 

Ft..Secs. 

.  Ft.-Ton8. 

In. 

Per  Minute. 

30'5  cm. 

12-01 

•  • 

•  • 

990 

262s 

47.300 

46*0 

•  » 

24 

9-45 

21-5 
II'6 

I20*6 

t5J 

2595 

22,Z2I 

34-5 

•  • 

19 

7-5 

5So 

*7<» 

10,025 
5.308 

37-3 

3 

IS 

5-91 

5-2 

28-8 

II2-S 

3608 

32 -O 

10 

12        „ 

472 

a-o 

9.7 

524 

2264 
3378 

3.554 

13-7 

10 

7 

2-75 

I -85 
1-46 

•  • 

3*3 

15-2 

•  • 

10*4 
5-8 

•  • 

4-7     » 

0253 

0-79 

3-3 

3339 

•  • 

•  • 

3-7     .. 

•  • 

•  • 

I-O 

2346 

»  • 

•  • 

•  » 

Table  XW.—AMstrian  Coast  Artiliery,  1910. 


Official  Designation 
of  Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight  of 
Gun. 

Weight  of 
Charge. 

Weight  of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 
Velocity. 

Muzzle 
Energy. 

Perforation 

of  Wrought 

Iron. 

Rate  of 

firing 

Rounds. 

Propellaat. 

30*5  cm. 
38 

15                  M 

In. 

13-01 

11-024 
5-906 

Tons. 

•  • 

4-28 

198-4 

320 

18-38 

R). 

760 
100 

Ft.-Secs. 

2297 
172a 

2297 

Ft.-Tons. 
35.860 

15.615 
3.659 

In. 
37-8 

22*5 
17-2 

Per  Minute. 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

Tubular 
Prism 

Table  XW.— United  States  Naval  Guns,  1910. 


Perforation 

Rate  of 

Official  Desifl 

[nation      Calibre. 

Weight  of 

Weight  of 

Weight  of 

Muzzle 

Muzzle 

of  Wrought 

firins 
Rounos. 

Propellaat. 

of  Gun 

• 

Gun. 

Charge. 

Projectile. 

Velocity. 

Energy. 

Iron. 

In. 

Tons. 

R). 

lb. 

Ft.-Secs. 

Ft.-Tons. 

In. 

Per  Minute. 

(    Nitro- 
(CeUuloM 

:3    in 

13 

61-4 

180 

I130 

2000 

3».333 

31*8 

12      , 

•                           13 

56-1 

340 

870 

3950 

53.483 

5^ 

*» 

10     . 

»                           10 

34-6 
i8-7 

307.5 
985 

510 

3700 

25.773 

38 

ff 

8 

8 

260 

3750 

13,630 
8,340 

311 

tt 

7      . 

I 

13-7 

58 

165 

3700 
3800 

359 

M 

6      . 

,                      6 

8-6 

37  « 

105 

8,710 

335 

M 

5      . 

5 

5 

33-8 

50 

3»50 

3.439 

3I-I 

f* 

4-7  . 

4-73 

•  • 

■  ■ 

45 

3600 

3,110 

155 

if 

4      . 

4 

3-9 

13-2 

385 

33 

3800 

1,794 

I6'i 

M 

ipi 

3 

I-O 

'^ 

3700 

657 

II'O 

t« 

3-34 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

2240 

309 

6-6 

f» 

3   . 

i-8i 

•   • 

•    • 

3 

2200 

too 

5-4 

•» 

Tabi 

LE  X\l.— United  States  Coast  Defence  Guns. 

Official  Designation 
of  Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight  of 
Gun. 

Weight  of 
Charge. 

Weight  of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 
Velocity. 

Muzzle 
Energy. 

Perforation 

of  Wrought 

Iron 

Rate  of 

firing 

Rounds. 

PropcUaaL 

In. 

Tons. 

lb. 

lb. 

FL-Secs. 

Ft.-Tons. 

In. 

Per  Minute. 

(   Nitro. 
iCdlukxe 

16      in. 

16 

137 

612 

3400 

3150 

77,000 

464 

m  • 

14 

14 

50 

380 

1660 

3150 

53.220 

41-0 

•  • 

(• 

13 

13 

59 

340 

1046 

3350 

36,730 

37-6 

•  • 

M 

10               M 

10 

34-3 

^5 

^ 

3250 

21,200 

31-5 

•  • 

t» 

8        .. 

8 

144 

80 

3200 

10,600 

345 

■  • 

M 

6        ., 

6 

9-45 
4-96 

35 

106 

3600 

4.970 

3I-I 

•  • 

M 

5 

5 

30 

58 

2600 

2,718 

17-3 

ft  ■ 

W 

472  .. 

4.73 

3-75 

10-5 

45 

3600 

3.110 

155 

•  • 

M 

4 

4 

I -61 

7-5 

83 

3300 

1,210 

13-0 

•  • 

t« 

3 

3 

1-2 

6-0 

•1 

2600 

704 

11-25 

•   ■ 

«• 

334  „ 

3-34 

0-38 

135 

2400 

340 

7-3 

•   • 

t* 

13       „  mortar 

13 

13 

)t} 

1046 
824 

II50 
1325 

9.590 
10,025 

•  * 

•   • 

ft 
ft 

Table  XVII.- 

■Japanese  Naval  Ordnance,  191a 

Official  Dcstgnatbn 
of  Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight  of 
Gun. 

Weight  of 
Charge. 

Weight  of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 
Velocity. 

Muzzle 
Energy. 

Perforation 

of  Wrought 

Iron. 

Rate  of 

firine 

Rounds. 

PropelUnt. 

In. 

Tons. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ft.-Secs. 

Ft.-Tons. 

In. 

Per  Minute. 

i2-5 

66 

■  « 

090 

850 

2308 
2800 

36,500 

37-3 

0-2 

MD.  Coiditc 

12 

59 

305 

46,200 

47-3 

3-0 

It 

10 

34 

166-5 

500 

2850 

28,170 

409 

30 

M 

8 

17-5 

44 

.      350 

2740 

13.015 
5.436 

303 

a-o 

»• 

6 

7 

35 

100 

2800 

393 

r 

4-73 

3-1 

5-5 

45 

2188 

1,494 

12-0 

3 

0-6 

1-94 

I2'5 

10-8 

2210 

423 

8-0 

13 

• 

3 

0-9 

»  ■ 

2716 

553 

IO-2 

a     • 

3  24 

04 

0-5 

60 

1818 

4-8 

30 

.     1-35 

0-25 

04 

3-3 

1873 

425 

30 

Note. — The  Jajxanese  fleet  has  mainlv  been  armed  by  Armstrong's  Works,  but  the  "  Katori  "  was  armed  by  Vickers*.  and  those 
ships  taken  from  the  RuHsians  during  the  late  war  are  armed  with  guns  from   Krupp  or  Obuchoff.    Guns  oif  all    '"    — 
however,  being  constructed  in  Japan,  so  that  the  country  is  no  longer  dependent  on  foreign  factories. 
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of  Cua. 

CalibreL 

Wetghtof 
Gun. 

Weight  of 
Charge 

Weight  of 
Projectile. 

Muade 
Velocity. 

Muszle 
Energy. 

Perforation 

of  Wrought 

Iron. 

Rate  of 

firing 
Rounds. 

PropcUaaL 

In. 

Tons. 

tt». 

n». 

Ft-Secs. 

Ft.-Tons. 

In. 

Per  Minute. 

la    IB, 

la 

69 

318 

«50 

2960 

51.640 

51-5 

a 

10    .. 

10 

< 

aoo 

500 

3000 

33.318 

440 

3 

V 

a8 

138 

380 

3030 

24,190 

40-8 

4 

31 

90 

250 

3000 

15,600 

34-9 

1 

7-5.. 

7-5 

15-75 
8-75 

76 

200 

3000 

ia,48i 

3ai 

6    ;. 

6 

355 

100 

3050 

6.49a 
a,8o8 

a6>o 

9 

4-7- 

4-7 

3-3 

15 

45 

3000 

19*1 

12 

4    .. 

4 

a*i 

II 

31 

3000 

1.934 

17-3 

12 

{   Seml- 
automatic 

3    .. 

3 

I'l 

5-75 

«4-3 

3050 

92a 

13-9 

30 

6  pr 

aa4 

5a 

113 

6 

3400 

a40 

7-3 

as 

3    .. 

1-85 

•as 

•625 

3-3 

3300 

131 

5-7 

n 

. 

y«f<.— The 

DUMt  powcff 111  gun  of  each  calibre  has  been  selected. 

Tablb  XIX. 

— VtcAtffs,  Soiu  and  Maxim's  Guns 

.    AhndgtdTabU, 

Ofidal  Designation 
of  Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight  of 
Gun. 

Weight  of 
Charge. 

Weight  of 

Projectile 

Muzzle 
Vdodiy. 

Muzzle 
Energy. 

Perforation 

of  Wrought 

Iron. 

Rate  of 

firing 

Rounds. 

PropeUanL 

In. 

Tons. 

lb. 

lb. 

Fl-Sccs. 

Ft.-Tons. 

In. 

Per  Minute. 

13   in. 

13 

6585 

344 

850 

3010 

53.400 
38,335 

53-0 

3 

10    „ 

10 

27-85 

17a 

496-6 

3863 

41-0 

3 

V: 

r 

37-8 

184 

380 

3070 

84,835 

41-3 

% 

14-15 
i6*o 

?* 

316-7 

vxao 

14.350 

33-9 

7-5  M 

7-5 

80*03 

300 

3007 

ia,S40 

323 

8 

6    ... 

6 

7-8 

43 

100 

3190 

7,056 

37-9 

i8-5 
17-6 

10 

4-7.. 

4-7a 

3-1 

17 

45-14 

3050 

3.910 

13 

4    .» 

4 

3*1 

1 1*35 

3» 

3030 

1,975 

15 

3    .• 

3 

0^5 

3-635 

13*5 

3700 

632 

10-8 

as 

Semi- 

6pr. 

334 

0*46 

1-55 

6 

3600 

381 

8-3 

38 

3    » 

1-85 

0-28 

1066 

3-3 

3800 

179-4 

75 

30 

NoU. — ^The  moat  powerful  gun  of  each  calibre  has  been  selected. 
Tablb  XX..—Krupp's  Natal  and  Coast-Drfenca  Ordnanea,    Abriditdfrom  TahU  ef  Ordnance,  1906. 


Ofikial  Designation 
of  Gun. 


Calibre. 


Weight  of 
Gun. 


Weight  of 
Charge. 


WeijEht  of 
Projectile 


Muzzle 
Velocity. 


Muzzle 
Energy. 


Perforation 

of  Wrought 

Iron. 


Rate  of 

firing 

Rounds. 


PropeUant. 


30-5 

38  „ 

a4  ft 

ai  •• 

19  '«• 

17  » 

IS  •• 
» 

10-5  „ 

9  •» 

7-5  m 

S-o  - 


In. 
la-ot 

ii-oa 

9*45 
8-37 

748 

6-7 
5.91 

4-73 
413 

354 
2-95 

3-34 

1-97 


Tons. 


36-4  ( 

404  ? 
33-93  I 

aS-45  \ 

:  is-ao; 

16-905 


1-45 


lb. 
357 

a76 

173-6 

1 15-3 

86-3 

64-6 

41 -7 

31-73 

14-55 
7.73 

7-94 
4-48 
4-6l 
1-96 
3-03 
1-33 
1-37 


Ft.-Sees. 


Ft.-Tons. 
56,540 

43,754 
a7.540 
18,101 

13,57a 

10.359 

6,603 

3,44a 
3,306 

1,377 

1,45a 

797 

840 

350 

369 
336 
349 


32-3 
30-8 

19-5  I 
18-3 
16-0 
i  I5-0 


Per  Minute. 
a-3 

a-3 

3-4 

4-5 

5-6 

6-7 

6-8 
15-30 
30-35 

35-30 

30-40 
40-50 
40-50 


The  explosive 
for  the 
charges  of 
guns  of  10-5 
cm.  and  up- 
wards con 
tains  35%  of 
nitroglycerin 


The  explosive 
for  charges 
of  guns  up 
to  9-5  cm 
contain840y^ 
nitroglycenn 


iVirtr. — ^The  above  table  includes  a  light  and  heavy  type  of  gun,  but  for  each  the  length  of  bore  is  v>  calibres;  in  the  unabridged 
table  guns  of  40  and  45  calibres  are  included.  The  particulars  of  the  shorter  pieces  can  be  easily  obtamed  from  Table  XX.,  as  the 
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constructioa  of  Krupp's  complete  table  is  baaed  on  very  nmple  ruleib  Thus,  for  the  same  relative  length  of  grun,  ibe  weight  of  the 
projectile  and  of  the  charge  are,  with  few  exceptions,  in  proportion  to  the  cube  of  the  calibre.  Again,  uie  weight  of  the  gun  varies  as 
the  cube  of  the  calibre  multiplied  by  the  lengu.  The  muzzle  velocity  is  practically  identical  for  guns  of  the  same  relative  length, 
and  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  length ;  consequently  the  muzzle  energy  varies  directly  as  the  length.  Two  weights  of  projectile 
are  ^ven  for  every  ^n,  but  the  muzzle  energy  of  each,  for  the  same  charge,  is  identical;  this  result  is  never  the  case  m  actual 
practice.  Similar  anthmetical  processes  are  utiiixed  for  the  Schoeider-Canet,  Bofors  and  Skoda  tables,  and  only  the  first  named  is 
therefore  given. 


Tablb  X^l.-^Sckneider-Conet  Guns 

.    Abndt^TabU. 

Official  Designation 
of  Gun. 

CaUbre. 

Weight  of 
Gun. 

Weight  Of 
Chaige. 

Weight  of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 
Vdodty 

Muzzle 
Energy 

Perforation 

of  Wrought 

Iron. 

Rate  of 

firing 

Rounds. 

PropcllanL 

in. 

Tons. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ft.-Secs. 

Ft.-Tons. 

In. 

Per  Minute. 

305    mm. 

la-oi 

57-6 

836 

3116 

55.7«7 
40.859 

54-8 

374-4     ». 

iO'9 

41-9 

606 

3116 

49.1 

340        „ 

IV 

28*0 

407 

3116 

37.487 

43-3 

300        ,. 

16*35 

331 

3116 

i5.«>« 

35-9 

175 

6*89 

10*8 

,• 

165 

3116 

•i:Jfi 

33-1 

150 

5.91 

6-8 

^. 

3116 

37*0 

1 30        „ 

4-73 

3-5 

31 16 

3.368 

31 'O 

100        „ 

3-94 

a*o 

38-6 

31 16 

1.931 

17*8 

75 

3-95 

i*a 

14-3 

O'O 

3116 

917 

14-6 

57 

3*34 

•55 

3116 

400 

IO-7 

47 

1*85 

•30 

3-3 

3116 

333 

8-9 

NoU. — ^The  unabridged  table  gives  only  45  and  50  calibre  guns;  the  above  table  gives  the  particulars  for  50  calibre  guns^ 

Tablb  XXII.— BcIUcAsm  Sud  Co:$  Gum.    Abridt^  TabU. 


Perforation 

Rate  of 

Official  Designation 
of  Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight  of 
Gun. 

Weight  of 
Charge. 

Weight  of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 
Velocity. 

Muzde 
Energy. 

of  Wrought 
Iron. 

firinff 
Rounds. 

In. 

Tons. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ft-Secs. 

Ft-Tons. 

In. 

Per  Minute. 

18      in. 

18 

60 

3000 

3350 

70.185 

437 

13         ., 

13 

S3 

« 

850 

3800 

46,195 

47-4 
39-8 

10 

10 

ii-6 

500 

3600 

37,174 

13.587 

9.619 

8       .. 

8 

350 

3600 

111 

I   : 

7 

•« 

165 

3900 

6 

105 

3900 

6,180 

34-9 

5 

5 

4-75 

60 

3900 

3.490 
3,633 

30-S 

4-734.. 

4734 

4.3 

45 

3900 

183 

4   *. 
3 

4 
3 

3*6 
-85 

33 

•1 

3800 

1.934 
707 

17-0 

117 

3*34    „ 

3-34 

•43 

its 

3600 

340 

r* 

1-85    .. 

1*85 

•345 

3 

143 

6-4 

NoU. — ^The  most  powerful  gun  of  each  calibre  has  been  selected. 


Modem  naval  artillery  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  high  water 
mark  of  gun  construction,  and  keeps  pace  with  the  btest 
scientific  improvements.  For  coast  defence  the  latest  pattern 
of  ordnance  is  not  of  the  same  importance;  in  general  very 
similar  guns  are  cmpbyed,  although  perhaps  of  an  older  type. 
Formerly  in  the  Bntish  Service  the  heaviest  guns  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose;  but  of  late  years,  where  fortifications 
could  be  erected  in  suitable  situations,  the  largest  gun  favoured 
is  the  9'3-in.  of  the  latest  model.  Other  governments  have, 
however,  selected  still  heavier  pieces  up  to  13-in.  calibre,  mounted 
in  heavily  armoured  cupolas  or  gunhouses. 

As  regards  field  material,  mobility  is  still  one  of  the  primary 
conditions,  and,  as  high  power  is  seldom  required,  ordnance  of 
medium  calibre  is  all  that  is  necessary.  For  tien  purposes  guns 
of  4-in.  to  6-in.  calibre  are  generally  sufficient,  but  howitzers  up 
to  28  cm.  (11  •03  in.)  were  used  at  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur, 
1904.  AQ  authorities  seem  agreed  that  for  ordinary  field  guns 
75  mm.  or  3-in.  calibre  is  the  smallest  which  can  be  efficiently 
emplojred  for  the  purpose,  and  the  muzzle  velocity  is  in  nearly 
all  equipments  about  500  m.s.  (1640  f.s.). 

For  mountain  equipments  all  foreign  governments  have  selected 
a  75-milIimetre  gun  with  a  velocity  of  about  350  m.s.  (1148  f.s.); 
in  England,  however,  a  2>75-in.  has  been  supplied  to  mountain 
battenes;  this  fires  a  projectile  (rf  10  lb  with  1440  f.s. 

Field  Howitzer  batteries  abroad  have  pieces  of  from  10  to  1 3 
centimetres  calibre  and  a  low  velocity;  in  England  a  5-in. 
howitzer  a  at  present  used,  but  it  is  intended  to  adopt  a 
4*5-in.  howitzer  of  17  calibres  in  length  for  future  manufacture. 

Heavy  shell  power  and  long  range  fighting  render  the  work  of 
the  gun  designer  particularly  difficult,  especially  when  this  is 
combined  with  conditions  restricting  length  and 
V^^^^  weight;  and,  in  addition,  other  considerations, 
maiimM.  especially  for  naval  guns,  may  have  to  be  taken  into 
accoimt  such  as  the  allowable  weight  of  the  armament, 
and  the  size  of  the  gun  house  or  turret.  These  and  other  similar 
conditions  are  important  factors  in  deciding  on  the  type  of  design 


which  embodies  most  advantages  for  a  heavy  gun  intended  for 
the  main  armament.  For  land  defence  more  latitude  Is  allowed 
so  long  as  this  is  combined  with  economy.  With  both  heavy  and 
medium  naval  guns  the  length  is  often  limited  to  45  calibres  on 
account  of  peculiarities  in  the  design  of  the  vessel,  but  usually 
great  n^idity  of  fire,  high  velocity  and  lai;ge  shell  power  are 
insisted  upon.  Again  for  Q.F.  field  guns,  where  high  vdodty 
is  not  of  importance,  ease  of  manipulation,  rapidity  of  working 
and  reliability  even  after  months  of  arduous  service  are  essential 
Supposing,  "however,  that  the  initial  conditions,  imposed  by  the 
shipbuilder  or  by  the  exigency  of  the  case,  can  be  fulfilled,  it 
still  remains  to  so  design  the  gun  that,  when  it  b  fired,  there  is 
an  ample  margin  of  safety  to  meet  the  various  stresses  to  which 
the  several  portions  of  the  structure  are  subject.  'The  two 
principal  stresses  requiring  q>edal  attention  are  the  circum- 
ferential stress,  which  tends  to  burst  open  the  gun  kmgitudiDally, 
and  the  longitudinal  stress.  The  calculation  for  the  last  named 
is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  gun  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  closed 
at  one  end  by  the  breech  screw  and  at  the  other  by  the  shot, 
both  being  firmly  fixed  to  the  cylinder.  The  gas  pressure  exerts 
its  force  on  the  face  of  the  breech  screw  and  on  the  base  of  the  shot 
thus  tending  to  pull  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  asunder.  But 
besides  these  there  is  the  special  stress  on  the  threads  of  the 
breech  screw  which  must  receive  very  careful  consideration. 

Regard  must  also  be  had  to  the  fact  that  in  building  up  the 
gun,  the  smaller  the  diameter  of  the  hoop  and  the  longer  it  is,  the 
higher  must  be  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  heated  before  shrink- 
ing. This  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  dilatation  may  allow 
sufficient  clearance  to  place  the  hoop  correctly  in  position  <m  the 
gun,  without  the  possibility  of  its  contracting  and  grif^nng  before 
being  so  {ilaced.    Should  it  waxp  while  being  heated  or  while 
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bo^piued  in  position  the  hoop  may  prematurely  grip  on  the 

paaad  may  consequently  have  to  be  sacrificed  by  cutting  it  off 

tad  sfarinking  on  another. 
He  dilatation  must  be  so  adjusted  that  the  required  tempera* 

tan  to  obtain  it  is  not  higher  than  that  used  for  annealing 

tiscfofging,  otherwise  the  ^ect  of  this  annealing  will  be  modified. 
There  is,  therefore,  for  this  reason,  considerable  risk  in  shrinking 
q>  bng  hoops  of  small  diameter. 

Before  hating  hoops  of  large  diameter  two  or  three  narrow 
rieience  bands  are  turned  on  the  exterior  and  their  diameter 
measured;  special  gauges  are  prepared  to  measure  these  plus 
the  dilatation  required.  After  heating  the  hoop  but  before 
Poking  it,  the  diameter  of  the  reference  bands  when  tested  by 
these  gauges  should  not  be  in  excess  of  them.  The  temperature 
caa  thai  be  easily  ascertained  by  dividing  the  dilatation  by  the 
oeffident  of  expansion  of  sted  per  degree  F.  or  C,  taking  of 
course  the  diameter  into  account. 

For  smaD  hoops  this  method  is  not  convenient,  as  the  hoop 
cools  too  cjuiddy;  the  dilatation  must  then  be  obtained  by 
ascertaining  the  temperature,  and  this  is  best  done  by  the  tise 
d  sooe  form  ol  pyrometer,  such  as  a  Siemens  water  pyrometer, 
before  the  hoop  is  withdrawn  from  the  furnace. 

It  may  also  be  desired  to  obtain  a  given  striking  energy  or 
Tck)city  at  some  definite  range — then,  the  weight  of  the  pro- 
jectile being  decided  upon,  the  muzzle  velocity  is  found  from 
the  formuUs  (see  Ballistics)  given  in  Exterior  Ballistics.  From 
Uds  and  the  length  of  the  gun  allowable  the  designer  has,  with 
tke  aid  <rf  former  experience  and  the  formulas  given  in  Internal 
Ballistics,  to  decide  on  the  weight  and  nature  of  the  powder 
charge  necessary  and  the  internal  dimensions  of  the  powder 
cbai^ber  and  bom.  These  data  are  used  to  plot  what  is  termed 
a  "  griomakefs'  curve,"  i^,  the  curve  of  pressures  along  the  bore 
vhich  the  powder  charge  decided  upon  will  give.  The  factor  of 
safety  and  the  marimum  allowable  stress  of  the  sted  forgings 
or  steel  wire  also  being  known,  the  necessary  strength  of  each 
sectioa  of  the  gun  can  be  easHy  found  and  it  remains  to  so 
prcportion  each  part  as  to  conform  to  these  conditions  and  to 
zneet  certain  others,  such  as  facflities  for  manufacture,  which 
eaqxrience  only  can  determine. 

When  the  second  course  consists  of  a  sin^e  long  tube  into 
vhkh  a  tapered  barrd  is  driven,  as  in  the  system  adopted  by  the 
E&gtoh  government,  the  two  tubes  are  treated  as  a  single  tube 
ctiaal  in  thickness  to  the  two  together;  but  when  the  second 
orarse  consists  of  several  tubes  shrunk  on  to  the  barrd  the  addi- 
tbnal  strength,  obtained  by  the  initial  tension  of  the  shrunk 
tubes,  is  sometimes  taken  account  of  in  the  calculation,  or  the 
two  may  be  treated  as  one  thick  tube. 

The  nmmaken'  formulas  for  the  strength  of  the  gun  are  ob- 
taiaed  from  considering  the  strength  of  a  thick  cylinder  exposed 
to  oneqnal  internal  and  external  pressures.  Supposing 
a  tcanswrae  section  of  the' gun  to  cut  through  ii  tubes, 
dve  tnteraal  radius  of  the  barrd  is  r«  in.,  the  external 
radius  ri  in.,  the  external  radius  of  the  second  course 
ii  rt  and  so  on;  and  the  external  radius  of  the  jacket  b  r*. 
Then  ii  Tma,  drcuxnfcrential  stress  (tension)  in  tons  per 
Kj&an  inch,  Ta^a  circumferential  stress  at  radius  rn 
ja..  P«a  radial  stress  (pressure)  in  tons  per  square 
iBch,  and  P»"a  radial  stress  at  radius  r»  in.,  the 
fonaaJxt  taed  in  the  calculation  of  the  strength  o(  built- 
Bp  guns  are  as  follows : — 

P>.ir^i«-  P.r,'  .  f-tV,*  P«_i  -  P, 


consider  that  the  proof  tensioa  of  the  barrd  shouM  not  exceed  15 
tons  and  of  the  outer  hoops  18  tons  per  square  inch;  with  nickd 
gun  steel  these  become  20  tons  and  24  tons  respectivdy.  If  the 
fi*^  hoop  b  the  exterior  tube  then  P»*"0;  neglecting  the  atmospheric 
pressure. 

In  all  gun  calculations  for  strength  three  cases  must  be  con- 
sklered: 

(a)  When  the  built-up  gun  b  fired,  the  stress  b  called  the  Firing 

Stress  and  is  obtamed  by  the  repeated  use  of  equation  (4) ; 

(b)  When  the  gun,  supposed  to  be  a  solid  homogeneous  block  of 

metal   b  fired,  the  stress  b  termed  the  Powder  Stress  and 
b  obtained  from  the  equations  (i)  and  (2); 

(c)  When  the  built-up  gun  is  in  repose,  the  stress  b  then  called 

the  Jnitial  Stress  or  Stress  cf  Xtpost, 
Between  these  three  cases  the  foUowing  relations  hold^—  _ 

Initial  Stress -^Pofoder  Stress  -  Firing  Stress  ($). 

It  b  best  to  use  different  symbols  to  distinguish  each  land  of 
streu.  We  will  use  for  the  Firing  Stress  P,  T;  for  Powder  Stress 
p,  /;  and  for  the  Initial  Stress  (p),  (t). 

The  method  oi  working  will  be  illustrated  by  a  practical  example. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  sectk>n  across  the  chamber  oi  a  4-7-in.  Q.F. 

Kn.  for  which  the  diameter  of  the  chamber  b  5  in.,  that  of  the 
rrel  8-2  in.,  and  the  external  diameter  of  the  jacket  15  in. 


Here 


^-2'5;'^"4*i;»'i-7*5 

T.-i5;Ti-i8;P,-a 


From  (4)  for  the  Firing  Stress 
^^"(7-5y4U'«y^'^"^'^*°°*  P*^  square  inch. 
P»-^iJjt^|5f|pX(i5+9-72)+9-72-2i  tons  per  square  inch. 

From  (3)  the  tension  T'*  of  the  outer  fibres  of  the  hoops  b  obtained ; 
thus 

T'i-Pi+Ti-Pi-i8-9'72«"8-28  tons  per  square  inch. 
T'i«"Pi-i-T»-P»«"9'72-|-i5-2i  -3-72  tons  per  square  inch. 

For  any  intermediate  radius  r  the  stress  can  be  found  by  using 
equations  (i)  and  (2)  or  (i)  or  (2)  and  (3). 

For  the  Pmuter  Stress  equations  (i)  and  (2)  are  used  by  putting 
ii*"i,  and  then  ^■'O  (also  remembering  that,  as  there  are  two 
hoops,  the  outer  radius  must  be  written  ^;  the  formulas  become 

,.Vr^±!U  (6) 


r^-ru 

P^^r}-r^  (7). 

When  r"f»"2'5,  t^tt,  Ai->P«  dready  found  and: 

For  the  tensbn  of  the  fibres'at  the  outer  drcumference 
/'i  -  26*25  -  2 1  ■■  5-25  tons, 

from  (3)  and  for  a  radius  rt*7-^  inches. 

The  stress  for  any  intermediate  radius  r  can  be  obtained  from 
(6)  and  (7)  or,  from  (6)  or  (7)  and  (3). 

Subtracting  the  Powder  Stress  from  the  Firing  Stress  the  Initial 
Stress  is  obtained,  and  the  various  results  can  be  tabulated  as 
follows: — 


Tensions. 

Pressures. 

At  Radius. 

Firing 
Stress. 

Powder 
Stress. 

Initial 
Stress. 

Firing 
Stress. 

Powder 
Stress. 

Initbl 
Stress. 

Band 
Jadcet 

r«-2-5 
r,-4l 

ri-4-l 

ri-7-S 

150 

3-72 
180 
8-28 

26-25 

11-57 

11-57 

5-25 

-11-25 

-7-85 
6-43 

3-03 

2I-0 

9.72 

9.72 

0 

2I-0 
6-32 
6-32 
0 

0 
3-4 

3-4 
0 

T- 

P- 


f.«-r».,« 


+ 


7^:^^-? 


r,.i«r.«  P_,  -  P.     P».,r^,«  -  P„r.« 


T^^TZ? 


ru*-r^i* 


(I) 
(2). 


doc  r  b  any  intermediate  radius  in  the  thickness  of  a  tube 

T.-P.-T-P  (3) 

B  the  same  tube;  abo  the  pressure  between  the  (»-i)'*and  »'* 


P-.-J?+~I(T*..+P.)+P. 


(4). 


^^luation  (4)  b  usually  known  as  the  Cunmakers*  formula  and 
htMa  it,  when  P.  and  T*^,  T«-b  .  .  •  are  known  the  other  pressures 
oa  be  fottod.  The  proof  tension  of  the  material  b  kept  well  below 
the  yiekfii^  stress.    For  ordinary  carbon  gun  sted  it  b  usual  to 


It  is  generally  stipulated  that  the  initial  compression  of  the 
material  at  the  interior  surface  of  the  barrel  snail  not  exceed 
26  tons  per  square  inch,  i.e.  (/•)->-26  tons;  in  the  example  above 
(/•)a-ii-25  tons  only,  but  in  wire-wound  guns  special  attention 
to  this  condition  is  necessary. 

It  now  remains  for  the  dedgncr  so  to  dimension  the  several 
hoops  that  they  shall,  when  shrunk  together,  give  the  stresses 
found  by  calculation.  To  do  this  the  exterior  diameter  of  the 
barrel  must  be  a  little  larger  than  the  interior  diameter  of  the 
covering  hoop;  after  this  hoop  is  shrunk  on  to  the  barrd  its 
exterior  diameter  b  tunlcd  in  a  lathe  so  that  it  b  slightly  larger 
than  the  interior  of  the  next  course  hoop  and  so  on.  It  will  oe 
seen  that  the  fibres  of  the  barrel  must  be  compressed  while  the 
fibres  of  the  superimposed  hoop  are  extended,  and  thus  produce 
the  Initial  Stress.  Tne  shrinkage  S  may  be  defined  as  the  excess 
of  the  external  diameter  of  the  tube  over  the  internal  diameter  of 
the  hoop,  when  separate  and  both  are  in  the  cold  state.    Then 


2l6 
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if  •S»«.|deaoCestlie  shrinkage  between  the  «•*  and  (n+i)'^ 
hoops 

Here  M  can  be  taVen  as  13,500  tons  per  square  inch  for 
gun  steel.  In  the  example  already  calculated  the  shrinkage 
between  the  jacket  and  barrel  is  0-009  in. 

-iO-009tn. 

In  that  portion  of  the  gun  in  which  wire  is  used  in  the  con- 
structioat  exactly  the  same  principles  are  involved.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  tube  on  which  the  wire  is  wound  is  so 
large,  in  comparison  to  the  thickness  of  the  wire,  that 
the  compression  of  the  concave  surface  of  the  wire  and 
the  extentton  of  its  convex  surface  may  be  neglected  without 
sensible  error. 

The  jneatest  advantage  is  obtained  from  the  wir^  coils  when 
in  the  Firing  Stress  the  tension  T  is  uniform  thrbughout  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wiring.  The  Firing  Stress  T  in  the  wire  may  be  as  low 
as  35  tons  per  square  inch  and  as  high  as  50  tons,  but  as  uie  yiekling 
strength  01  the  wire  is  never  less  than  80  tons  per  square  Inch  nor 
its  bifeaking  strength  lesr  than  90  tons,  there  is  still  an  ample 
margin  cspedally  when  it  b  remembered  that  the  factor  of  safety 
is  included  in  the  calculation. 

If  the  wire  is  wound  itrect  on  to  the  barrel  and  is  covered  by  a 
jacket,  fo,  n  being  the  radii  in  inches  of  the  barrel,  fi,  ft  the  radii 
of  the  internal  and  external  layers  of  wire,  and  ri,  r%  the  radii  of  the 
jacket;  then  for  the  Firing  Stress  in  the  wire 

T(rrf)-Pi-P.r,  (9), 

or 

T(r-f|)-Pin-Pf  (10). 

By  oombimi^  these  the  gunmakers*  formula  for  the  wire  u  obtained 

(100). 


At  Radius. 

Tensions. 

Pressures.                  | 

Firing 
Stress. 

Powder 
Stress. 

Initial 
Stress. 

Firing 
Stress. 

Powder 
Stress. 

Initial 
Stress. 

0-6 

-5-4 

35*0 

35-0 

7-5 

525 

36*35 

I3"5 

13W5 

7-5 

7-5 

525 

-35-65 

-18-525 
11-875 

17-5 

0 

0 

3I-0 

15-0 
I5'0 

3-35 
3-35 
0 

31 -o 
7875 

7875 

3-35 

3-35 

0 

0 

7-125 
7- 125 

0 

0 

0 

Pi-^(T+PO+P. 


As  T  is  to  be  uniform,  when  the  gun  is  fired,  the  Initial  Tensions 
of  the  wire  are  arranged  accordingly,  and  the  tensions  at  which  the 
wire  must  be  wound  on  to  the  guns  have  now  to  be  determined. 

Let  •■■the  winding  tension  at  radius  r  in. 
(A  Mthe  initial  tension  at  radius  r  in. 

(p)>ithe  radial  pressure  between  any  two  layen  of  wire  at 
radius  f  in. 

liwiimml  that  M  ia  uniform  for  the  gun  steel  and  wire. 


It  is 
Then 


where 


and 


<0-T-P.^^ 


(II). 


(12), 


(13). 


By  means  of  these  two  equations  and  (9)  the  expression  (11) 
bccomca 


where 


r  ^f — fi '  r+f» 


(14). 


E--(T-fPOfi 

F-(T+P,)r,-rT+P»)'* 
G-(T+P,)f,+CT+P,)ri. 

To  compare  with  the  previous  example,  the  stress  for  a  4'7-in. 
Q.F.  wire  gun  will  be  calculated.  This  consists  of  a  barrel,  inter- 
mediate layer  of  wire  and  jacket. 

Here  rt-3-5;  fi-3-75;  ri«"5-5;fi-i7«5  inches;  the  firing  tension 
Ti  to  T't  of  the  wire  >  35  tons  per  square  inch,  suppose. 

Take  P««>3i  tons  per  square  incn  and  consider  that  the  jacket 
fits  tightly  over  the  wire,  but  has  no  shrinkage.    Then  for  the 
Firing  Stnss,  from  (3),  Pt>"3-35  tons, 
and  from  (9)  and  (10),  Ti(rr^i)  -  Pifi-Pirk 

Pi- 14*97.  My  15  tons; 

from  (4)  we  can  obtain  To  and  Tt  since  P«,  Pi  and  Pt  are  knowa; 
from  (3)  T«  a  0-6  tons.   Tt  •  7  -5  tons. 

T's>-5*4  tons  (a  compression), 
and 

Tt-5-35  tons. 

The  Powder  Stress  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  previous 
example,  so  also  is  the  Iniliai  Stress;  therefore  we  may  ubulate  as 
follows: — 


As  the  wire  is  wound  on,  the  pressure  of  the  external  layen  will 
compress  those  on  the  interior,  thus  producing  an  extension  in  the 
wire  which  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  in  the  winding  tension  • 
of  the  particular  layer  at  radius  r  considered.  If  r  represents  this 
reduction  then 


where 


•  -(/)-r. 


At  the  interior  layer  of  wire  r  is  the  initia]  stress  on  the  czteiior 
of  the  barrel  and  the  winding  tension  must  commence  at 
•-ill*875-hl8-535-i30-4  tons  per  square  inch. 

As  the  jacket  b  supposed  to  have  no  shrinkage  T-*o  and  ton- 
seqtiently 

•■•(<)«  17*5  tons  per  square  inch. 

These  winding  tensions  can  be  found  directly  from  formula  (14) 
and  then 

£—149-875;  F-34-875;  0-264-875. 

Sir  G.  Greenhill  has  put  these  formulas,  both  for  the  buSt-iip  and 
wire-wound  guns,  into  an  extremely  neat  and  practical  gR>metrical 
form,  which  can  be  used  instead  of  the  arithmetical  processes;  for 
these  see  Test^Booh  ef  Cimneryt  Treatise  of  Service  OnueMce^  1893, 
and  Journal  of  the  United'Stales  ArUUery,  vol.  iv. 

The  longitudinal  strength  oi  the  gun  is  very  important  especially 
at  the  breech  end ;  alonf  tne  forwaraportion  01  the  gun  the  thidmeas 
of  the  barrel  and  the  interlocking  01  the  covering  noopa 
provule  ample  strength,  but  at  the  breech  special  pro- 
vision must  be  made.  It  is  usual  to  provide  lor  this  by 
means  of  a  strong  breech  piece  or  jacket  in  small  guns  or 
by  both  combined  in  latge  ones.  Its  amount  is  easily  calculated  on 
the  h)rpothe8is  that  the  stress  u  uniformly  distributed  throughout 
the  thickness  of  the  breech  piece,  or  jacket,  or  of  both.  If  r^  is  the 
largest  radius  of  the  gun  chamber,  rn  the  ndius  of  the  obturator 
seating,  rt  the  external  radius  of  the  barrel,  and  P»  the  maximum 
powder  pressure,  then,  with  the  usual  form  of  chamber  adopted  with 
guns  fitted  with  obturation  other  than  cartridge  cases,  thm  will  be 
a  longitudinal  stress  on  the  barrel  at  the  breech  end  of  the  chamber 
due  to  the  action  of  the  pressure  P«  on  the -rear  slope  of  the  chamber, 
of 

5(r^-rM«)P»  tons 


this  b  resbted  by  the  barrel  of  section  2  (Ti*-f^    so  that    the 


re- 


sistance 


R- 


rt*—rm* 


P«  tons. 


This  portion  of  the  longitudinal  stress  b  not  of  great  importance 
as  the  breech  end  of  the  oarrel  is  supported  in  all  modem  dengns 
by  the  breech  bush.  In  Q.F.  guns,  t.«.  those  firing  cartridge  cases, 
the  breech  end  of  the  chamber  has  the  brgest  diameter,  and  nr-fn 
so  that  there  is  no  longitudinal  stress  on  the  chamber  part  of  the  barrcL 
For  the  breech  piece  or  outer  tube  of  radii  fi  and  r^  the  reabtacae 

rm* 
R-yj"ytP>  toi»  ^^  B.L.  guns 

-^d7?P»  ton*  »n  Q-P-  P»°«- 

If  the  longitudinal  stress  b  taken  by  a  jacket  only,  the  neaatanoe 
is  found  in  tne  same  way. 

Generally  for  ordinaiy  gun  steel,  the  longitudinal  stress  on  the 
material  is  always  kept  below  10  tons  per  square  inch  or  13  tons  for 
nickel  steel;  but  even  with  these  low  figures  there  b  also  included  a 
factor  of  safety  of  1-5  to  3.  In  large  ^ns  it  is  best  to  consider  the 
jacket  as  an  auxilbry  aid  only  to  lonptudinal  resistance,  as,  owing 
to  the  necessary  connexions  between  it  and  the  breech  bush  and  its 
distance  from  the  centre  of  pressure,  there  b  a  possibility  that  it 
may  not  be  taking  its  proportionate  share  of  the  stress. 

The  thread  of  the  breech  screw  and  of  the  breech  bush  (or  opening 
must  be  so  proportioned  as  to  sustain  the  full  pressure  on  the  maxi- 
mum obturator  area ;  V  or  buttress  shaped  threads  are  always  used 
as  they  are  stronger  than  other  forms,  but  V  threads  have  the  great 
advantage  of  centring  the  breech  screw  when  under  pressure. 

In  most  modem  B.L.  guns  fitted  with  de  Bange  obtaratkm  titc 
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1^  u  midc  jut  lanre  encHifth  to  TfHly  adi 
4UjUly  conHcrably  inulki  than  ihe  maxiinL.- 
icn  convqutnily  ■  leu  Irca  u  upoaed  to  Ehc 


itritl.   TtK  tmec 
v  thai  the  pnqdi 


KX  calltd  the  "  A  tube,*'  u 
Tbi*  Kcoflid  layer  it  ojvrre< 
H  a  9bnnk  the  cbaje  boop  or 
h  buih  11  KRlPcd  into  tlie  rur  i 
■]  lontiEudiiul  alEW  is  uken  1] 


Over  the  munlF  Mid  Ivn  or  ihnc  lonf  tubn  are  ihrunli:  Ihe  cha'ie 
hoDp  ii  bUo  Kjewcd  to  the  banel  Mar  the  muEzk-    A  ^ckei  it 

■cnwed  InlD  it  at  the  rear^nd.    Tbc^fh  is  funher  ftreitglhened  by 
a  loiq  tube  in  (ronl  of  the  jacJcei  to  whKh  il  ii  attached  by  a  iciTiRd 

Fl(. 'J7  •ban  the  deiiEn  adoplei]  tor  the  United  Slaiei  navy. 
Here  Ihe  banel  ii  luimountrd  by  i  hcoikI  CDucie  in  two  lengt™. 
and  ovei  the  birerh  a  Ihjid  and  fourth  layer  are  ilininlc.  Tlie 
bierch  ■crrw  1>  ■cmni  into  Ihe  rear  end  ot  the  lenind  count 

FiE.  ^  il  Ihe  Knipp  lyitcm,  o<  abich.tioiRveril  ii  an  <M  eiamplei 
it  ia  believed,  liawever,  that  Knipp  (till  retairu  tlie  essential  pecU' 

shrunk  a  solid  breech  pwce,  niade  paniculaiiy  masaive  In  rear 

eonsiBt  ol  hoofH  srhich  are  comparatively  abon  but  may  be  covered 


iwo.  also  "  Reseairhes  on  Eiplouves."  part  lii..  Fkil.  TrIU.  Kay. 

OD  ttm  very  high  tcrnperature  pt  which  the  Interior  stirfaee  of  Ibe 
fun  is  raised  and  on  the  quantity  of  this  heat.  Both  these  factors 
are.  for  any  particular  e:(ploHve.  determined  by  sonie  fufKIion  d 
the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  charge  to  Ibe  exlenl  of  the 


fiaduajly  reduces 
the  ahot  and  am 


:  longest  time,  t-a.  for  the  whole  time 
inc  anot  is  id  ine  gun.   conicquenlTy  this  part  suffers  most  wtar- 

It  nay  bi  aisiined  that  the  weights  si  the  cbargei  vary  at  Ibe 
cube  <4  Ibe  diameters  of  Ibe  ban,  wbite  the  circumlereoce  of  Ihe 
bore  varies  directly  as  Ifie  calibre;  now  at  Ibe  wear  depends  princi- 
pally on  the  weiffht  of  thecharge  in  relation  to  tlie  exposed  surface 

evident  toe  that  the  allowable  wear  will  vary  at  the  calibre,  to  that 
the  life  of  the  gun  or  the  number  of  roundi  which  can  be  &rcd  it 
inversely  pmnonfonate  to  the  calibre. 

The  beat  ol  combustion  and  Ihe  lime  of  burning  of  the  exphwve 
are  factors  in  delermininf  Ibe  amoonl  of  heat  developed  per  unit 
of  lime,  and  thus  inltuence  the  propotlion  of  heal  conducted  away 
fmrn  the  interior  surface  of  the  gun.  The  time  of  burmng  of  the 
eapkfsive  depends  on  Ihe  sin  and  form  of  Ihe  expletive  and  on 
Ihe  density  of  knding.  while  the  heat  of  .combustion  depends  on  its 
composition  and  rannol  he  treated  of  here,  but  it  may  be  stated 

FonlkeVark  l.ranS  Cord^e" Mark  l-'ihlln  Cor3ile,M™™All  d3 

ar^  il  it  found  that  as  the  fntiponion  of  this  ingredient  it  reduced 
the  erosion  also  decreases,  so  that  for  pun  nitro-cellulote  poardcrs 
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>  the  same  weight  of  nitroglycerin  fxjwder; 
cellulose  nploijve  required  to  obuin  Ihe  same 
m  on  large  high-power  guns  it  terious,  for  in  • 
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I2*in.  gun  after  some  150  or  fewer  rounds  are  fired  with  a  full  charfe 
the  barrel  is  worn  so  much  as  to  need  replacing.  In  the  British 
service  it  is  consiricrcd  that  the  wear  produced  by  firing'sixtcen  half 
charges  is  equivalent  to  that  of  one  full  charge. 

In  small  high^velocity  guns  the  number  of  rounds  with  full  charge 
which  can  be  fired  without  replacing  the  barrel  is  considerably  greater ; 
while  for  low-velocity  guns  tne  number  is  higher  still.  In  some  guns 
this  number  appears  abnormally  high;  in  others  of  exactly  similar 
type  it  may  be  low  and  for  no  apparent  reason. 

The  first  effect  of  the  powder  gases  on  the  steel  is  a  very  charac- 
teristic  hardening  of  the  surface  of  the  whole  of  the  bore;  so  much 
is  this  the  case  that  it  is  difficult  to  carry  out  any  mechanical  opera- 
tion, except  grinding,  after  a  gun  has  been  fired.  When  ignited  the 
explosive  contained  in  the  chamber  of  the  f[un  bums  fiercely,  and  as 
the  projectile  travels  along  the  bore  the  highly  heated  gases  follow. 
The  surface  of  the  bore  near  the  chamber  is  naturally  the  most 
highly  heated  and  for  the  longest  time;  here  too  the  rush  of  gas  is 
greatest.  There  is  in  consequence  a  film  oi  steel  swept  off  from  the 
surface,  but  this  becomes  less  as  the  distance  from  the  chamber 
becomes  greater,  owing  to  the  abstraction  of  heat  by  the  bore.  It 
is  a  noticeable  fact  that  only  where  a  decided  movement  d  gas 
takes  place  is  there  any  erosion:  thus,  towards  the  breech  endof 
the  chamber  where  no  rush  of  gas  occurs  there  is  no  perceptible 
eroMon,  even  after  many  rounds  have  been  fired.  Again,  at  the 
muzzle  end  there  Is  very  little  erosion,  as  here  the  gases  are  in 
contact  with  the  bore  for  a  minute  fraction  of  time. 

As  the  firing  proceeds,  the  interior  surface  of  the  bore,  where  the 
erosion  is  greatest,  becomes  covered  with  a  network 'oP  very  fine 
cracks  running  both  longitudinally  and  circumfcrcntially.  The 
sides  of  these  cracks  in  tneir  turn  become  eroded  and  gradually 
fissures  are  formed.  With  the  old  black  and  brown  powtfors  these 
fissures  were  a  feature  of  the  erosion^  while  with  the  new  ty|>e 
smokeless  powders  the  eroded  surface  is  usually  smooth,  and  it  is 
only  after  prolonged  firing  that  fissures  occur  although  fine  cracks 
occur  after  a  comparatively  few  rounds  have  been  fired. 
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n.  FiZLD  AsniXESY  Equxfxemts 


General  Principles. — ^A  field  gun  may  be  considextd  as  a 
machine  for  delivering  shrapnel  bullets  and  high-eiplosive  shell 
at  a  given  distant  point.  The  power  of  the  machine  is  limited 
by  its  weight,  and  this  is  limited  by  the  load  which  a  team  of 
six  horses  is  able  to  pull  at  a  trot  on  the  road  and  across  open 
country.  For  under  these  conditions  it  is  found  that  six  is  the 
maximum  number  of  horses  which  can  work  in  one  team  without 
loss  of  efficiency.  The  most  suitable  load  for  a  gun-team  is 
variously  estimated  by  dififerent  nations,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  horses  available  and  to  the  nature  of  the  country  in  the 
probable  theatre  of  war.  Thus  in  England  the  field  artillery 
load  is  fixed  at  43  cwt.  tehind  the  traces;  France,  41 'S  cwt., 
Germany  42  cwt.,  and  Japan  (1903)  30  cwt.  This  load  consists 
of  the  gun  with  carriage  and  shield,  the  limber  with  ammunition 
and  entrenching  tools,  and  the  gunners  with  their  kits  and 
accoutrements.  The  weights  may  be  variously  distributed,  sub- 
ject to  the  condition  that  for  ease  of  draught  the  weight  on  the 
gun  wheels  must  not  greatly  exceed  that  on  the  limber  wheels. 
It  is  still  usual  to  carry  two  gunners  on  seats  on  the  gun  axletree, 
and  two  on  the  limber.  But  a  Q.F.  gun  capable  of  firing  20 
rounds  a  minute  requires  to  be  constantly  accompanied  by  an 


ammunition  wagon,  and  the  modem  tendency  is  to  lake  advant- 
age of  this  to  carry  some  of  the  gunners  on  the  wagon.  Thus  in 
the  British  field  artillery  two  gunners  are  carried  on  the  gun 
limber,  two  on  the  wagon  limber,  one  on  the  wagon  body  and 
none  on  the  gun.  These  five  gunners,  with  the  sergeant,  called 
the  No.  I,  on  his  horse,  make  a  full  gun-detachment.  Three 
wagons  for  each  gun  usually  are  provided,  two  of  which,  with  the 
spare  gunneis  and  non-commissioned  officers,  are  posted  under 
cover  at  some  distance  behind  the  battery.  Besides  lightening 
the  weight  on  the  gun,  the  presence  of  the  wagon  allows  the 
number  of  roimds  in  the  limber  to  be  reduced.  The  result  c^ 
this  redistribution  of  weights  is  that  field  artillery  may  now  be 
equipped  with  a  much  heavier  and  more  powerful  gun  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  A  gun  weighing  24  cwt.  in  action  is  about  as 
heavy  as  a  detachment  of  six  can  man-handle. 

The  power  of  a  field  gun  is  measured  by  its  muzzle  energy, 
which  b  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  shell  multiplied  by  the 
square  of  its  velocity.  The  muzzle  energy  varies  in  different 
equipments  from  230  to  380  foot-tons.  Details  of  the  power, 
weight  and  dimensions  of  the  guns  of  the  principal  military 
nations  are  given  in  Table  A. 

A  gun  of  given  weight  and  power  may  fire  a  heavy  shell  with 
a  low  velocity,  or  a  light  shell  with  a  high  velocity.  High  velocity 
is  the  gunner's  ideal,  for  it  implies  a  flat  trajectory  and  a  small 
angle  of  descent.  The  bullets  when  blown  forward  out  ot  the 
shrapnel  fly  at  first  almost  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
covering  at  medium  ranges  a  depth  of  some  350  yards,  as  against 
half  that  distance  for  a  low-velocity  gun.  Under  modem 
tactical  conditions  a  deep  zone  of  shrapnel  effect  is  most  dcsirablcp 
On  the  other  hand,  for  a  given  power  of  gun,  flatness  of  trajectory 
means  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  shell; 
that  is,  in  the  number  of  shrapnel  bullets  discharged  per  minute. 
We  have  accordingly  to  compromise  between  high  velocity 
and  great  shell  power.  Thus  the  British  field  gun  fires  an  i8|  lb 
shell  with  muzzle  velocity  of  1590  ft.  per  second,  while  the  French 
gun,  which  is  practically  of  the  same  power,  fires  a  16  lb  shell  with 
M.V.  of  X740  f.s.  As^,  a  shell  of  given  weight  may  be  fired 
either  from  a  large-bore  gun  or  from  a  small-bore  gun;  in  the 
latter  case  the  length  of  the  shell  will  be  proportionately  increased. 
The  small-bore  gun  is  naturally  the  lighter  of  the  two.  But  the 
longer  the  shell  the  thicker  must  its  walls  be,  in  order  not  to 
break  up  or  collapse  in  the  gun.  The  shorter  the  shell,  the 
higher  is  the  percentage  of  useful  weight,  (insisting  of  powder 
and  bullets,  which  it  contains.  We  must,  therefore,  compromise 
between  these  antagonistic  conditions,  and  select  the  calibre 
which  gives  the  matimnm  useful  weight  of  projectiles  for  a  given 
weight  of  equipment.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  a  calibre  of 
3  in.  is  best  suited  to  a  shell  weighing  15  lb;  and  that,  starting 
with  this  ratio,  the  calibre  should  vary  as  the  cube  root  of  the 
weight  of  the  sbelL 

As  to  rifling,  the  relative  advantages  of  uniform  and  incraising 
twist  are  disputed.  The  British  field  guns  are  rifled  with  uniform 
twist,  but  the  balance  of  European  opinion  is  in  favour  of  a 
twist  increasing  from  i  turn  in  50  calibres  at  the  breech  to  1  in  25 
at  the  muzzle.  Mathematically,  the  development  of  the  groove 
is  aparabda. 

For  field  guns  the  favourite  breech  actions  are  the  intcmipted 
screw  and  the  wedge.  The  latter  is  simpler,  but  affords  a  less 
powerful  extractor  for  throwing  out  the  empty  cartridge  case. 
This  point  is  of  importance,  since  cartridge  cases  hastily  manu- 
factured in  war  time  might  not  all  be  true  to  gauge.  Modern 
guns  have  percusuon  locks,  in  which  a  striker  impinges  upon  a 
cap  in  the  base  of  the  metallic  cartridge.  All  Q.F.  guns  have 
repeating  trip-locks.  In  these,  when  the  firing-lever  or  lanyard 
IS  pulled,  the  striker  is  first  drawn  back  and  then  released,  alk>w> 
ing  it  to  fly  forward  against  the  cap.  The  gun  is  usuall  fired 
by  the  gun-layer;  it  is  found  that  he  lays  more  steadily  if  be 
knows  that  the  gun  cannot  go  off  till  he  is  ready.  A  fidd  gun 
has  to  be  sighted  (see  Sights)  for  laying  (a)  by  direct  vision 
(6)  by  clinometer  and  aiming-point  (see  Artillery).  The  first 
purpose  is  served  by  the  ordinary  and  telescopic  sights;  the 
second  by  the  goniometric  sight  or  the  panorama  sight.    Tbe 
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Bum  Artilbry  Ctmt.—A  bone  uiillery  g 


t  cititini  mAtnK.    The  tun  hu  not  fhc  inikpRiilnit  UaCDTiiiln.  I , ,, ,  _    .  __  

but  bu  ■  panoimnu  uihi.    It  travenH  on  the  ailFtiee.  I  nuuEb  u  accompiiiy  cavalcy-     TbH  u  iccund  pinly  bt  the 

,  Tin  Doiui*  Q.F.  Field  Cu  (fit.  64.  PUu  IV.)  ii  1  goixl  mmple  I  idopcioii  o(  1  tithl  tyiie  at  |ud.  partly  by  carrying  the  runvn  on 
ol  Ibe  henvier  ui  mare  powerful  type  d[  Knipp  beld  pin-  Tbe  gua  boraebuk  iiuiead  uI  on  ibe  arritgc.  Ic  i>  ctxisdeied  Ihu  the 
mey  be  vri  lupparted  on  ibe  civjie.  ii^kh  conr^iiu  the  hydraulic  weight  behind  Ihe  t^m  ibould  not  oceed  30  cwi.  The  Genruru 
buBet  and  numui-up  i(>iui(a.  ,Tbe  wedje  bmch-bloclt  ii  opcB.  1  have  declined  u  inUnduee  1  qwial  type  of  li(lit  (un.  u  [facy 


Fic.  fi].— The  Getmin  Q.F.  Gun. 


Hltlefield.      The    HA.    tuna   o(    «b» 
and  laa  powerful  rditiniia  ci  tbetr  tiU 


^r       :.„ne«. 


iHHrwTof.  Fidtf  Gh.— Tbii  Tan  example  of  the  Ehrhiiill 
Bun.     It  i>  caiuider^ly  mofe  powerful  than  Ihe  field  niru 

lo|  ft.  long,  or  l|fl.  lon^  than  the  Knjpp  trail.  The 
Tion  la  rnhcTwue  very  umdar  to  that  ol  the  Krvpp  gun 
I  fig.  6«,  Piatt  IV.    Four  roundt  are  anied  in  tuba  on  the 

Q.F.  Evnpmtiili.—TtieK  ''loaely  tnembk  the  Randard 


rb  Q.F.  PiiU  Homttr. 


tr. — A  field  bowiOer  la  a  gui 
331049  Ibalhighai^leaor  el 


e™Ue«J 


pemiiajble  weight  of  the  equipment  ii  but  alwhlly  greater  thaa 
thai  ot  a  field  guru  The  object  of  the  howitH*  11  lo  Ihinw  ■  heavy 
(hell  vilh  an  aa|1e  of  deicent  of  not  leu  than  IJ*.  K  >a  to  dotiov 
overlicad  eover  with  high-cxptoiive  ihdl,  and  to  icaich  entrench' 
menta  and  reach  gannen  behlDd  tbeEr  niD-ahielda  with  abiapvicl. 
Effect  la  oblalaed.  not  by  die  atriliuig  vdodty  of  the  iheD.  but  b- 

Ihc  amount  of  ita  Mgh^apkiiive  bunter,  or,  in  Ihe  ci '  -■■ 

Are,  by  the  tiie  of  a  larfe  driving  ch"'"' 


re  ui  the  baat 

I  vckoty  to  I 

lOiritEer  11  limilrd  by  the  weieht 
in  only  be  fired  aritb  a  low  vdodl 


Fig.  fij.— Rumanian  <Kru| 


t?lc4cope  HI  motintt^  on  lop  of  the  art  tiehr :  no  ramighi  ii  uird. 
There  are  no  axletree  man-  the  gynnen  being  carriH  on  the  ^un 
limber  and  wapn  limber.  The  wagon  body  (fig.  M}  ii  tipped  be»idE 


a  iteep  angle  ol  docent  at  ihan  ranget  Ihii  vtlocicy  ia  atill  further 

The  eonxtuclian  al  ihc  howitiec  ia  much  the  Hme  ai  that  ot  m 
gun.   The  calibre  ia  uiuatly  between  4-1  and  4-7  in.,  and  the  krifth 

tiaually  provided  with  ahieidt  in  order  to  enable  them  10  cooe  iata 
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H  11  (he  open  when  Mcewy,     At 
fp^Eltty  nwkv  vm  powerfuljcuht- 


6fwrA  allowed  br  luficiFrn  to  keep  the  tamas 
vrifct  iht^rDuniL    Thi*  may  be  to  nme  extent  ■* 

t  M  br™ht  «rK3'«"he°^und  (Kmpp™ 
u«  ii  ihll  the  forwBKi  prfpondeiance  oi  the  ha 
tnhnd  bv  .  .nrin^  lo  enible  i 
AwcAid  method  u  known  u 
«  rrcml,  hu  to  pus  thnwrh  bi 
bi9«  bquid  ID  ihw  holH  B  a 
Bfal  itoDvEi  ia  (he  lylindcr.  By  connecting  the  pmon-to 
arrajc  n  u  to  route  the  piBon  when  the  lun  ii  eleva 
iru  d  the  bole*  rxpoKd  bylhedUk  valwcan  be  decreaicd 
derunqt  •DuiDBhonenihcRcoiL  Thit ii known u the  Vi 
EMunk  comni  valve.  Menn  Cockerill  uk  a  channel 
e^Kb  (he  bquid  a  forced  on  recoil,  which  it  partly  cloaed  b) 


1  the  pJBon.   The  ac 


71>  £trjkvil  Of.  FuU  HevOKr,  hi.  ^7  C^'tl 
■»  Ope  o(  [be  Ei^t  bdd  liowiuci  with  conttoll 


;s.;"ffi; 


In  tnodem  mountain  etjuipitcata,  tixh  u  the  Schneider- Panglia 
Eun  adopted  by  Ruu>>.  the  [un  ii  do!  dividedaciw  the  bote  but  ia 

block,  which  an  carried  Kpataldy.  Theae  luiu  £n  a  ibell  of  uiSi 


'°™^™™y  ™ 


A  abort  breech  action  luch  aa  the  iwinRinE  block  or 

?rew  i»  peelcTfTd-    The  aiEhia  mus  be  of  aimpk 

indcpendeni  line  o(  naht  i«  too  complicated  for  moun- 

n...  r.  :.  _™  J-i„Me  thai  the  uihttockn  abould  b* 

introduced  by 


in  Q.F.  AeM  (Ui 

"ITidU'^-"""  * 


Encpl  in  th(  French 
Krupf)  m 


I  the  ^idea.    On  cc 


pned.   Tbia  [on 

udTopped  in(o  thedeithand  iccured  by  a  keyed  lug. 

intwopiecea(Krupp)orif  hlnEedandfoldedtEhrhardt). 


a  plain  . 


TSeji] 


illy  an  a  la^le 


Flo.  U.—Waton  Body,  Rumanian  (K 

trttbeKmpp  pa(tem  wi(h  lear  tnintilona  and  ( 
Tilt  howitzer  ia  repectentcd  immediately  after 
rm  up  The  ncoil  b  auionuliully  •boitened  i 
(Ml  hKh  etevation  like  bu9er»  which  ii  Rcn  un 
aat imketlKEnHind.  Tbeaightaareonihctiar' 
UuikHM.  "Hh  calibre  ii  v;  in.:  Iha  hnwirif 
nt  M.V.  gts  l-t-.  and  weiaha  is 
li,QF.  tfanUui  Sh.-A  id. 


s.r.' 


haa  the  lame  tutlcal 


ivided 


,„ _    (J)  The  svenji  lo 

a  battery  mult  b  about  IBo  lb.  indudJnjE  65  m  of  faddle  and 
nal.  A  lew  apcaaily  leleeled  tun-mulea  lan  airy  about  40 
awee,  or  uo  ttk.  in  SfWin  and  Italy,  wliere  eacrotionalty  fine  mi 
VT  airiaalile.  asnwof  the  mounuin  battery  loada  amount  to  375 
Ijl  The  loada  Butt  be  ihon,  the  knnh  being  limi — ' ' — '■—  -^ 
qecjfaf  a  rauic.  Ifpoaaible  no  part  ^  the  equipme 
ikaa  4'  6'  long,  ii)  The  equipment  muit.  therrli 
iuo  component  pane  tuch  thai  no  pin  wcgha  more  tnan  ]»-ds 
"55  lb.  arid  lltcae  parti  muM  be  to  deHgned  a*  to  be  quirUy  aa- 
Babkil.  U>  The  number  of  paiti  into  Which  the  equipment  may 
hi  ubdividcd  ia  either  four  or  £vt.  Biitiah  mountain  batteiiea 
kiwiivi  (un  and  carriage  mule*,  and  yet  they  come  into  action  and 
tie  (he  fiiat  round  viihia  one  minute.  Other  nation*  moMly  divide 
'^  Biiiipnienl  into  lour  pwti  only,  and  uie  nthcr  heavier  Icada 

(b)  ModotatD  fuaa  are  uivaUy  prbvided  whb  alufca  to  enable  them 
(0 1«  drawn  luiead  of  being  carried  when  travelling  along  a  road. 

On  a  j-cnuk  baaia  the  total  weight  of  fun  and  carriage  carried 
"3ouni5  to  loi  cwt.  or  more  than  half  the  weight  of  a  field  gun. 
But  the  power  obtalaatile  ia  not  coaimeniunte,  bein^  in  practice 


"■fte'  ifrupp  niou'n'taii.''gun.  fig."'6s"fiM^ 
tlidef'lo  i'he'Mr'«i""the  c 

loading  numben.    The  triiil  ia  divided  immediately 

iiiell  weighing  11  lb  10  oe.  with  a  muaalc  velocity  of 
;  weight  in  action  ii  fl20  lb.  without  ihie^- 


oi|.enerfy  ia  abaorbed  by  the  fpiinai.    Ttie  fun  ia 
I  poiition  by  a  catch,  and  wlien  loaded  and  releaaed 


ind  the  ihell  we 
■H.  A. 
907.  ]rd  (di  ■ 


Ce 

luiion,    Woa!< 
"•■"-■     Eari,^ 
[BerliB.  II 


i    Recn.'l,"    rii   i 


FA.  UaUrul  n  tin  Cm- 
):    Cnenhill.    "The 

(ijid  Auguu   loorii 

--   .-•>}.   Robne.  fnei'*t 

.ii-mint  or  unaFciiiH  ■uum  (PalK  IpuA],  CbaJltat,  TUiirie  ia 
afeu  a  i^ermatum  (Parii.  1W6).  Siuci.  BaluH^t  tjMrinai; 
Witllcben.  FeU(uiMli/rti{f  ■■  Purtuial  (Dreaden.  r^):  Clilncr, 
'  Development  nf  Recoil  Apparatui,"  Jnmal  US  Ariilliry  (■DD4); 
and  DiT  Erfali  da  utiiipn  ReirritUamfi  bei  FtUMatiian 
(Frauenleld.  t^oe):  V.  Reichenau,  ifaaiiimaiuTdMiini  (Berlin. 
IW15].  Jtrnpiuils  a  bovlttri  and  L'Otmitr  it  tampatut  nudrriK 
tLuceme.  I90«).  Baha.  Pit  BtuwicUmat  ia  FaliirjiiUa*l-Feld- 
tuMut  (Berlin,  1907).  (H.  A.  B.) 


Biaty  FiM  BWcriu.— Since  the  day]  of  Gujnt  and  Inla- 
tnann  the  value  of  heavy  metal  in  the  Geld  has  been  recogniicd, 
M  all  event!  in  Iheory.  but  it  wai  mainly  due  to  the  Souib  African 
•nt  thai  "  heavy  "  luiterin  have  become  a  component  pan  of 
modem  ariniea.  C una  heavier  than  5cld  guns  have  formed 
put  of  Ibe  equipment  of  Iho  Indian  aimy  lor-  many  yein. 


id  tor  I  ipedGc  parpow.  and  ordiuncc 
ji  quite  other  fuBciioni  hu.  Itoiil  the 
n  occuisniUy  utUiud  in  Ihf  fifld,  m  wu 
rid  and  Minchuria,  but  the  heavy  Geld 
it  to-day  ii  a  new  military  product.     Eta 
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rhSnhjttfa^r.  Cm. 

i»  9A  lb  ol  « 


[HEAVY  FIELD  AND  SIEGE 


onlinary  Geld  gi 


ol the  I 


)  ai  veil  ai  ume  of  IhoK  is 
In  the  heavy  field  anaamtali  oI  the  Power 
prcMtil  time  wiU  be  found  guru,  howitura  i 
ectilcB  that  vary  (root  jo  tb  to  more  than  i 
,  and  no  boundary  line  can  be  aaiigDed  vl 
;  field  equipments  [lom  Ihox  oF  the  h(hl  ui 


r*«  Oniud 


ceCpini, 


do  pT.  CiiJi.— ThU  jun  aDd  ki  equipment  are 
4)  ll>  155*™"  apparanm  >•  •I™™  in  H^  *? 
Uti  V.    The  cibbn  ii  4-71  the  chirsc  5-94  lb 

""'  ol  imakeleid  powder  and  Ibe  muiile  velocity  developed 
ii  17DO  f.L  Fiked  ammupitioo  it  employed,  and  with  an  elevation 
ol  IS'  thr  rariBe  ii  7600  yd*    The  weight  of  the  equipment  limbered 

In  1(1  EciKTal  aucct  the  carriage  rexmbln  a  nelid  carriage^  but  of 


imnged  in  three  con- 
-  -  _. er  oorumn  being  con- 

A  rod  carrying  a  head  which  acti  on  the  inner  coil  only  pave* 
through  the  centre  of  Ihe  cylinder  and  ii  fijied  to  a^ohe  that  it' 


K  fUnj^  tubei 


ii  tupported  by  tninnioiu  in  the  casting  y.  which  is 
n  the  calling  ^  which  foinii  a  hnrinilor  il.  This 
unted  between  ihe  from  ends  ol  the  irail  bracken,  in 
acing  the  hollow  aile  I.  Alluhed  to  the  tower  surface 
averting  bracket  b,  which  eviends  to  the  rear  under 
[omit  a  (uppon  (or  the  tnvenin|  shaft  I  and  lor  Ihe 

ng^Plaie  V..  fig.  «q)  the  gnn  is  withdrawn  to  the  rar 

thcrrajl.    Aipadeii  hinged  at  the  point  of  (he  trail. 


■aikfe  JOtOOO  yds-  Tbewejght  behiEbJ  the 
'  'Hi  Qnwn  fo  (■>.  Ckh  is  called  a  heivv  haiier 

}iit  s  pliiForRi  has  always  lo  be  utaT 


ighl  kiege  units 

I  ffflui  IS  em.  (Rimaillvr)  Howriicr.— This  piece  is  al 


snd  has  an  eilcct 


^nge  ol  7000  yi 


i^afS 


■ciion  of  which 


Irunnioni  near  ils  nar  end  ao  Ihat  Ibe  weight  pi 
near  Ihe  breech,  with  Ihe  mult  that  Ibe  latter  r 
above  the  grouiid  level  at  all  anileB  oC  elevaiioii 
[oe  lecuil.  which  is  checked  byabuHer,  the  cans 

firiSJ'^W.'°*nIL' ^T'li^s'firi  cradk  » 

Ihe  elevation  scsle.  but  the  elevating  year  is  independent  of  tlw 
CBTnage  pnipn;  Ibe  line  of  sight  is  alio  rndependcnt.    The  howitaer 

cairiage.  it  it  said,  in  Iwo  minules.    The  weighl  behind  the  tcami  is 
in  eacn  caie  about  47  cwl.     On  a  war  fooling  thrre  amniunitioo 

fluCtrmaii  IS  iw.  Hffmlm. — The  Germans  alio  poMe—a  I5cnv 
howitfrT  of  modern  typcL  its  me  of  fire  is  2  10  1  rounds  ■  minute; 
its  ihell  il  tj\  lb  in  weight  and  the  weight  behind  Ibe  team  is  about 

Tit  flnlii*  6'  B.L    Hrwilmr —T>i\t  (wce  is  made  of  sled,  it 

7000  lit-   The  weiiKi  behind  the  team  ii  S>  cwi. 


Flc,  71.— Diagram  of  British  6-iD.  B.L  lla<iriuti. 
E  wheeli  have  been  removed.  Ihe  liail  B  has  been  lowered  on  to 

lie:  to  the  trail  is  fitted  ihe  lop  carriage  D.iiid  when  the  howiner 

witier  lecoils  through  ifie  cradle,  in  which  are  two  hydraulic 
iffen  side  by  side.  At.  74,  whose  piston  rodi  E  are  attached  to  thr 
wiuer  to  that  Ibe  recDii  of  Ibe  latter  draws  <he  pistons  J  to  the 
ir.  Consider  now,  in  fig.  74,  the  right  buflcr  only:  forged  in  one 
rce  with  the  piflon  and  ^slon  rod  is  a  tail  rod  F  of  larger  diameter 
an  the  piston  rod,  and  in  the  from  of  the  cylinder  is  an  annular 
□nie  casing  G.  called  a  Aoaiing  iHstoo.  which  bears  against  the 
ir  of  the  springs.  On  discharge,  the  howitzer  alides  alonjr  Ihe 
idle  to  the  rear,  the  piston  rod  E  ig  drawn  out  of  ibe  cyRndee 


re  of  oil  against  Ihe  floating  p 
>prT»es  Ihe  springs  which  a. 


•„  ^h  ?ldU*t« 


>vin«  by  ihe 


HE/lW  field  and  StEGE] 

IW  HfHtui^  bucoiu  art  Uprred  iligfiily  !ii«adc  torn 
■)ikJi  on  be  pluKt  on  tbc  kft  tide  d  rttbrr  the  I 
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njidietiw 


Fid.  73. — Dacnn  ol  Btldili  e-in.  B.L.  HowitKr 


7ih  The  bowiuer  i«  tupponeJ  under  iti 
«4Eiieii  on  trunnions  nted  in  ibe  top  caniaf 
loatt*  of  then  cylinderi  gtneriUy  limiUr  in  vrv 

b  mule  in  «  upgtc  ror^na  and  curin  a  luff  on  it 
he  nEudinieBI  01  the  tq^iI  pition  rod  and  tbe  yola 


Is  the  top  of  the  tnil  ia 
to  admit  ai  Ik 


gradually 


Ldi  H  not  dunged  for  higher  on^Lcv. 

there  are  two  bniitudinal  throiilina  eniovea 
-ylinder.    All  apertures  being  open  and  deepest 


miUiLy  placed  to  those 


ipble  o[  ntiliiA  in 

a  ring  Hrroundine  the  rifht  spring  cylinder.   When  ih*  1 
between  o*  and  25*  Ifaeselatter  teeth  engage  in  special  g» 

' -* '-  ■■-  ■■-" ■--  -'  the  cradle  and  isatta. 

The  buBer  condition 


0  lup  pro- 
IhTciad"; 

Ib^tothe 


the  rmrtar  weight  345  lb,  and  it' 
castLng  of  «IeeI»ioa  ih.     The  Utter  rests  in  action  on  a  wooden  plat- 
form and  ia  helf  down  by  ropes  and  picltetj. 

neGrrman  *■<•  Mortar.— This  equipment  is  perhaps  [he  heaviest 
field  cquipcnenl  existing.  The  monar  in  action  weighs  shout  4-9 
tons;  il  has  to  be  transported  in  a  special  vehicle  and  can  only  be 
fired  fmm  a  plalloim;  four  hours  are  requiied  ior  bringing  it  into 
action.  Two  platform  wvani  are  attached  M  each  mortar,  wtighing 
rnpectively  1-9  and  4-9  tons.  The  equipment  can  be  movecfat  a 
sralk  on  good  roads,  but  two  companiea  of  infantry  are  always 
attachedforhautageincaieof  nnd.  A  battery  consists  of  4  mortars, 
irried.  The  ihetl  weighs  ISO  tb  and  carries  a 
I  designed  liy  Messrs  Krupp  is  shown  in  Plate 


vi..  Bgt.  ;£  and 


taphitfoni 


^n?,-^? 


ies  m  w^h^  thi 

either  lel_  _.  .... __. 

follows:  The  first  objcci  of  Ibe 
tnylH  an  army  it  "  -" — -*--'-  -'--  ^-— -~ 
fottibcations  «  a  f 


After  this  has  b< 


Hmy  Siete  UniU. — When  »  lerioui  s 

iken  it  it  necesiary  lo  otganizc  one  ot 

a  the  troops  of  the  hdd  army. 


o  the  I 


id  light 


"w^a-s 

buffers  of  British  6-io.BI.. 
ead  of  volute  springs,  are  nff 

H"^ 

T' 

aradwdtolbecradlebya 

pivoted  hook  t.   From,  either 

side  of  the 

U  arma  eoeod  which  emb 

nidle  and  the  cheeks  of  the  top  carriage  so  that  the 

rocker 

route  about  the  craiJle  tni 

lions.    The  elevating  gear  ia 

in  bg.  on  the  under  side  0 

ofthe,JevatLnf«™.isatt< 

Choi  to  the  bottom  of  then. 

m:l=erthu.nB«sinelcv,ti. 

m  in  the  top  carriage  and  giv 

to  the  cradle,  and  therefor. 

«ed 

book  above  refened  10. 

ThebracVetsofthetraa 

nifiicie 

ntly 

ti  of  ncoil  at  any  elevatioi 

they 

if  the  latter,  we  have  said  thai  il  is  not 
exaclly  distinguishable  from  that  of  heavy  field  battetiea. 
and  il  hai  already  been  described.  That  o(  the  fonnet  is 
Itss  definite.  Heavy  siege  units  are  seldom  mobile  in  Ibe 
sense  that  light  siege  units  are:  the  ordnancA  comprising 
the  lonnei  has  usually  lo  be  transported  by  some  special 
means;  thus  it  might  be  conveyed  by  ordinary  rail  or  ship 
tosome  place  Etom  which  spetnal  siege  railways  would  admit 
of  its  conveyance  lo  its  place  in  battery,  and  probably  great 
variety  of  calibic  and  mounting  would  exist.  For  example, 
during  the  siege  of  Sevastopol  a  civil  engineer,  Robert 
Mallet  (lEio-iSSi),  designed  a  16'  mortar;  it  did  not,  how- 
ever, reach  the  seat  of  war;  and  in  1904  the  Japaneso  made 
use  ot  their  ii'i'  coast  bowitiers  at  Port  Anhut.  Al  the  siege 
manteuvies  in  France  in  igolS  the  heavy  siege  units  were  repre- 
sented by  their  61' gun  and  their  lo.j' howiiier.    TheotBdal 


speaking,  whereis  the  r 
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dnughl.  u  il  Mu  lound  too  bcavy  for  ihe  type  dI  ucgi  niiway 

hydnxilicbuHo-itatMcbbl 
The  fiihtirv  nitiu  of  w 

to  the  rimt  of  Ihc  dide  ud  d»  to  Hk 

r|c  «tBI«y  in  Ibt  Britiih  lervia  u^ 
ouK  compuiy  would  bt  aniiBl  with 

mnicly!^e  piRC,  tlie  <siri>EC.  the  ilide  and  Ibc  l^tf^     A 

from4B6H.h,«eppi«, 

H«fioni»t0  4bB»ypwo.    Afflm- 

°."is;?™]:joT«sr'if.°'^.^3 

brinda  into  «  divbion  under  m  colood 
or  brifadio-.  Id  the  FrdcIi  ktvicc 
eich  ticve  uain  couiit*  d  thne  divi* 
eiona.  A  divitionii  divided  into  eroirna 
And  compriis  »ine  50  piece*  «  om- 
ama,  heavy  and  li(bt.     (j.  R.  J.  J.) 

n.  Caiuson  MountikcI 


Fic.  75.— Diaeram  of  6-in.  Siege  Howiuet,  U.S.A. 

t.  Hind'i'tHX]  utuaUng  *lied   *,  Hook,  1.   1,  3,  4  and 
btako.                                       ckuiiBn  for  loadioi  pa 

Mt 

.,  Elcaiing  hiod-iAeeL            ^  Elevating  icrew.      ^  "^ 

t.  Handle.                                  b    TnveruigwheeL 

4'  and  upAaidi,  and  (c)  lifbt  Q.F. 
(Uiu;  all  Iheie  being  lor  direct  fin; 
and  (d)  eud),  honitiers  or  morura  ol 
various  calibres  for  high  ugle  fire 
Typical  guDS  of  type  (a]  are  the  Krupp 


be  Briliih  q'>B.L. 


aiurioTt)  14  vebiclei  tfaa' 
u  desgned  originally  foi 
id  i»  bed  niglied  6)  to 


>eigh  IJO  to 


The  howiliM 

,  ,,- iting  of  ■  thick  pUte  trf  iroE.  . 

move*.  The  platTann  ii  provided  vith  ■  pivot 
pan  c4' the  ilule  litt.   Thel '- 

>«>•  iHVing  lateral  movement  ar 

or  portioo  it  provided  wilb  roDen 

lie  plalfonn.    It*  upper  portion  con 

'bich  ib>  bed  IK  cvriagc  o(  ibe  boi 


thefi 


I  added  a  iIhIi; 


The  Krupp  i>*  gun  ia  built  sp  of 
crucible  caM  nickel  tteel.  not  itire 
■ouDd.  It  [1  45  calibrei  long  and 
has  the  Krupp  vedge^haped  breecb- 
ckwing  apparatus  II  ia  Glted  with 
a  repeating  trip  bck.    The  cartridge 

o(  190  lb  of  tubular  powder.  Tbe  projectik*  u«  4I  two 
weighli,  770  lb  and  980  lb,  and  tbe  mpeciive  muule 
velocitiea  an  3015  f  j.  and  >;oo  f  j.  The  Britiib  9-1  EX.  gun 
is  of  win-wound  ctnulruction  and  13  over  48  ollbm  long. 
It  has  the  aabeslot  pad  and  Welin  icrew  system  ol  obturation, 
and  its  charge  of  loj  lb  ol  cordile,  contained  in  a  cartridge  of 
silk  doth,  fire*  a  3S0  lb  proieclile  with  a  muale  velocity  of 
1^43  f  J-  A  typical  gun  ol  class  {b)  it  tbe  British  6*  mark  Vll. 
ll  is  limikr  in  construction  and  breech  mechanism  tu  tbe  last- 
named  and  Ares  a  100  tb  projectile  with  a  charge  of  ij  lb  cordite, 
giving  a  munle  velocity  of  1493  f  j.  A  typical  gun  of  class  ff) 
is  tbe  British  ti  pr.  Q.F.;  its  weight  is  11  cwt.,  it  ia  made  o( 
steel,  is  10-3  calibre*  long,  and  with  a  cordile  charge  o(  i  lb  1  j  oa. 
it  fires  a  projeciilc  nt  lb  b  veight  with  a  muule  velocity  of 
iigj  f.L  and  a  possible  rate  of  ij  aimed  rounds  a  minute.  A 
typical  piece  ol  class  (d)  il  the  11*  Krupp  howitier.  It  is  11 
oiibres  long,  has  a  duuge  of  iS)  tb  imohdess  powder  and  fires 
steel  shell  weighinf  470  tb  or  7&1  tti.  It  is  provided  with  a 
shrapnel   shell  of   the   former   weight  which   csntaiiu    iSSs 

The  methods  of  mounting  of  coast  ordnance  are  manjr;  tftxM 
only  nermiis  of  refcrrins  to  certain  typical  anangemcDtt. 

I-  Tlu  lloncrUB  PriiKipie. — Tbe  diA^pearinecarriue originated, 
at  all  event!  in  ^n^bnd.  with  Colonel  ^r  A  Moncrielf,  who,  about 
iSfil.  propoaBi  (o  utiljie  the  energy  of  recoil  to  bring  a    -^ 

iloreupiuffidenicneiiy  toraiaeitloafiriiMposilionwhen  .  i::"  l.*-- 
toadinf  wju  cDRipleted.    To  effect  cbli  a  heavy  oounlef    , 
HFinht  wai  ta  adjuiied  ibar  in  rendency  was  to  raise  the   ^*^ 

raichel  and  pawl  followed  the  action  up;  when  tbe  pawl  vna  re^ 
leased  the  counterweight  bnHjghl  tbe  gun  back  to  Ibe  firing  poHtion; 
this  applEealioa  of  tM  princjple  had  many  drawtiacka.  and  never 

Monciieff  invented  the  faydropneunutic  anpTianca  (hat  any  rul 
proOTsa  was  madt  la  lg»  was  jntroduced  inio  the  BriiiA  eervice 
Ihennt  of  alargegnntpof  diiapprarinf  mcHjnlingsfor  Bunaof  typca 
(a)  and  (A>,  where  the  energy  of  recoil  was  abaortxd  chiefly  by  forcing 
a  larte  volume  of  liquid  tnrough  a  narrow  opening  or  recol  valve. 
and  also  by  funher  comprr™ng  a  laige  volume  of  already  highly 


ie  recoil  valve  dosed 
n  pceaiure:  tbe  encrvy  tbua 
IB  poBikm.    Tbe  acuon  wU 

Ciufag,  irsr»  /r—Flg.  r* 
<:  ^'  TV  is  ■  wtkal  and 


mama  uountincsi 


Fic.  jS. — Briibta  6*  B.L.  Ciia  ■ 
1  trimvcfie  iKtiaa  thmuEta  the  moil  cylinder.  The  (un 
■B  (^  7<)  *R  Biaponnl  by  Ihe  two  irau  of  the  elcviior  A. 

. -^ ■„  .1., .-■.,■ i»»BiB.   Tbebmch 

wnoae  iowtr  crda  on 


an  Iku  bi  givm  to  IbCEun  vl  ns  ksdcd.    The  lawH 

•Miui^b/tbe  l^^^wT  b^veniCr»^!^ti»ll^ 

L'Ockcd  u   i)k  lower  prriafc  ;nUl  clirulu  ihitM   J 

bnaa  run  F  which  ii  kIUcIirI  io  the  cfevaton  A  by  (be  ciDb-head 
L  a  Tanrd  oa  neoil  inlQ  (be  cm(nj  chunber  of  ihe  Tccoi]  cylinder 
{)«f^.79?,  which  HHimpned  by  tiunniozuM  m(in|in  (bebrKkeia 
U  (^  lower  aiTUfe.    Their  ue  (en  ehamben  N  (Ggl.  Tg  tnct  So). 

cuiun  liqnid   in  (brirloweT  ponioni  and  highly  conipreiMd  lir^ 

noRire  in  ear h  chamber.  The  (enth  chamber  N',  which  u  lidiated 
lonm  in  Ihe  nlinda,  contalni  liquid  akxic  and  hai  at  Jta  upper  end 
(he  faisBf  valve  Q.  On  recoil  the  liquid  In  ihe  central  clumber  i« 
EaBdhv  the  nmihrnifh  the  recoil  valve  R  into  the  eu(erchiiiitM> 
thcr  compceHuiciheair.  As  R  ii a  non-teium  n 
■uinni  in  Ihia  highly  tomprqied  ilale  during  ! 


I  H.P.  Moustliv,  Mark  IV. 


f^SSi 


im  » laicd  by  putfainc  the  lever  S  (%  78)  to  the  Irani  whicli 
a  the  rmck  T  (Sf.  79).  tbui  opeiunc  Q,  which  ilbwi  the  air 
nine  chambcn  to  lorcc  liquid  frcnn  tlw  lenlh  chamber  N' 


mlr«  nn  chamber,  lilli 
inped  ( 

da.  aa/i» 

u^'in  IIiTi  liMi 
can  he  obtained ; 


JriU.  Theliqui?^ 

■laledipiriu. -■---■  - 


mtEury   purpotc*.      Mo 

mWniM  Iron  the  Bril 

iridK  ia  employed,  bul 
)  bofler.  and  the  cOonle 


i  thU  type  are  being  gradually 
.—In  Ihe  Unlled  Stalet  a  type  ol 


6nngBoddon.  AutUactocy 

been  improved. 

Balancal   /'■Jlilr.— Anfflher 


tt.''i 


cylinder  and  all 

m\  «.  i:anicf  b  balanced  by 
counterweight.  After  the 
—  "  ^—^  '•*  -an  be  brought 


o[  Gun  (bown  in  fi(. ;«. 
brouaht  dawn  to  the  loading 
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mlLnmt  of  EurDpe  in  tbe  I  A  hcftvy  chilk 


IGARR1S0N  MOltNTINCS 

IkIUiu.    Fi|.8^ 
V[.,  rcprocnli  > 

poU-likK    Bbirld. 
u    worknl   both 


cupalu.  eipaiilly  oa 
IimltmnuTKcbtEow), 


Tic>  Si. — BufEoffton-CroxJer  Diupptanug  Cvnagt 

frndiabdfiiacaiiDnBJty  lo  mounl  tvo  1 1 '  euru  In  ihe  laine  cupola. 
Tbe  cul-iniik  cupob  wu  introduced  by  Cnuon  or  MagdcDurg, 
l--j^  but  oickd  at«cl  u  now  Ecrwrilly  Hnploynl  by  Knipp. 
'  [a  Gmioa'a  dt^a  the  sun  and  niounttni  uc  pliced 

upon  B  turn-table  upon  which  alio  mt  the  bats  of  a  kKh  di  cast- 
iron  pbtet;  tbete  air  very  mauive,  are  curvilinMr  in  Hdion,  and 

iravmfd  round  a  central  pivot.  Tiie  chaie  of  tiie  gun  emrrgei 
through  a  port  which  admiti  of  the  neceMary  play  of  elevation. 
A  notable  evampie  of  a  cupola  wai  erected  at  Spcuia  coniaining 

3nlOupp£un«H  theatrticturecompiete  weiah[iut_3aso  tons. 

-  -  la  of^chiljrd  ca.l-iron  tor  two  iB<in.  (if*)  >•  ihnwn 


ni^  '•'^1^^ 


isrcvohrcd  andllieEt 


ipallytor 


of  the  cupgia  li  level 

Typea  and  f  unbcr  de- 
taib  wUI  be  found  in 
the   article   Fo»tlFt- 

Un,  U.S.A.  C*I1DH     AMD     SlICl- 

'of  tyL.  (o)  and"?'™  S"^  mw     mJ^ltM 
inS(.Sj,wherea9.»'B.L.p.n.,MatliX.,    23* 


6g.  S;  a  kmntudi 


-, ,-  ,-Je  Sg.  aj) 


^  (howi  a  tcneni  vitw  of  Ibe 
xtUn  throuKb  the  cradle  oa  a 
iininnln.  carriei  a  ccntbead  A 
ly  iti  Euidei  D.  which 
To  thu  ctoethcad  ii 
which  recoilt  with  Ibe 
■efmnt  of  the  cradle: 
t  mim  aiiil  line  i>  a 


Pic  ai.— Ktupp  CupjU  lot  two  iS-cn.  Cuuib 


GARRISON  UOUNTINGS] 


^29 


HOn  and.  on  recoils  t 

niEti  the  valve  H  In 

il  tbe  air  expandt  and  toraa  the  buffer  cylindr 
:h  ciniH  wilb  ll  llie  run  hno  iu  loadinf  — ' 
H  doKi  and  Ibe  air  bu '-- 


7^f^ 


Tlif'rliTs^ 


aatoa  rod  L  and  forces 

amben  F  and  G  <•  at  a 

F  ll  lunhET  ampfeued 

'      "     Al  llie  am- 

^yunu^a 

Ibe  end  oC  ibe  biifler.  Cbua  preveaiiDi 

air  chambn-  and  the  buffer  at  the  gland 
[h  the  LnlcniilieT  I.    The  latter  coniiitt 


ibcn  F  and  C 
rked  by  hand, 
wj!  hydraulic 


tana  KR,  which  [ormt  b  ihicld.  ii »  overiieid  nlmy  QQ.  on  wh» 
run  trolliet.  each  talcing^  a  projectile.    The  prDJectilcs  are  etored 

projectile  can  be  placed  on  the  lih  W  and  caiied  to  a  trolley  sbii 
an  be  run  nundovcr  the  Hit  W.  which  raiMi  the  projeclile, 

Tkt  BrUiik  f  B.L.  Cia.—h  typical  mountinB  (or  _iuna  ol  tyi 
(miaHardcd  by  (he  Briiiih  C.P.  (central  pivot).  Hark  n.  n»uniii 
(or  the  6-  B  L.  Muk  VII.  guR.a  combinatioa  which  adniii.  ol  ■ 


i  cart  of  the  1 


tiebuBer. 


Attached  to  the  bmch  o<  the  gun  ii  a  pitton  rod  C  wi^  piitoo  D, 
the  latter  bavini  an  opening  cr  "  port  "  E.  through  which  the  oil 
paiiei  OB  ncoil,  the  preMure  in  the  buffer,  which  would  otherwise 
vary  with  the  velocity  of  the  recoil,  bcinj  ki-fpt  con«aot  by  the 
vanaticnin  the  am  of  aperture  afforded  by  L-  Thi«  area  if  governed 
by  the  action  o(  the  valve  key  Ktip  F  of  varying  tection,  which  ia 
inxned  in  Ihc  buRer  in  euch  a  way  that  at  the  gun  rcccnit  the  poet  E 
il  conlraincd  to  pau  over  it.  On  ircoil  the  rodi  J,  which  air 
attached  to  the  gun  in  rear  and  Kfvwcd  into  the  flanged  cylinder  H 
in  front,  force  back  the  front  of  the  epringt  5.  whoee  rear  cnda  butt 
up  against  the  rear  of  tlv  fprinf  bow4.  After  rec^ul  the  iprin^ 
return  the  gun  to  the  firing  pbeition.    To  check  the  vioicrKC  ol  thii 


Fio.  gj. — Dctaih  of  Mouniiog  ihawii  in  fii-  &| 
with  a  hydrauUc  accumulator  (not  «hown)  which  r 


DcptuHiiig.   Ujideriieatb  and  nupended  ima  th 


gean  carried  on  it.  namely,  the  elevalin* 
gear  K.   the  tiuvcrHng  gear   N.   which 

O  attached    to    the    pei&Ial     Pt    the 

elevation  indicalon  D  and  R  for  tccDrd' 

ing  the  angle  of  elovaiion  of  the  gun 

ct  S'  which  lupport  the?  arraour  plalcT.    The»WEhl 

'uimiouj  to  ita  edge  it  attached  a  met^  tape,  Ibe 


no,™  

Fia,  i7.— Lon^CDdiail  Secthn  of  Put  ol  Cndlc  al  Cua  ifa 
1  of  which  u  fixed  ID  the  Bpindlfr  AuppoRLiif  ■  pdater. 
nglei  af  elMIioa  on  tlK  drum  R.  Ai  tha  |un  dcvata 
thr  apK  M  piid  out,  the  ilack  bdna  uken  Id  «nd  Ihe  poUiRr  re- 
volvitd  by  ihe  ui»n  d  >  dock  •pniu.>  The  mouatini  canie*  an 
luionulic  lilhl  (He  SlCHTS.  Gk»  Sitlui). 

Tie  Britilk  il-pr,  Q.P,  Gka.— A  lyphal  moantliif  lor  niiu  ol 
dau  (<)  it  Ihe  Bntiih  pcdotal  mountinf  for  the  J2-pr.  O-F.  gu(L 
This  niountlng  couiiu  ol  a  cndla,  ■  pine  ■  pedsul  UHnioldluc. 
The  ciadk  b  ■  guBOKtil  cutiog.  pnvMBl  with  tniiiiiiolu  that 
LD  bearion  on  the  pivot  i  the  guD  reeoili  in  the  Dopcr  portwn 
ji 1 .1..  1 „  of  ,i„  [,,„  i,  bo^.t  tS*  rat 


lot 


ie  cradle  and  the  Lo 


1  hydra 


icbuBer 


Irom  lifting  by  a  'holding-dowr 
down  CO  the  platlonn.  The  cue 
Iraloed  and  elevaled  by  Che  &iy< 

(yincilKi 


Tin  UniUd  SlaUi  ii'  Uorlar.—A  typical  mou: 
cku  (d)  ii  afTordcd  by  the  United  Suia  mouniii 
lor  the  li'  B.L.  moitar.    The  pirn  it  mourned  ii 

ihe  turntable  isj'a^.  Tlic  HddleTncll'i^w  the 
nl  to  aagle  ol  45*.  the  upper  endi  forming  trunni 
■upported  ac  a  point  about  one-third  of  ici  lengtl 
I  by  Sve  columns  of  double  tpringt  arran 
.  The  lecoU  it  chccfcod  by  two  hydraulic 
le.  [he  piuonf  of  wluch  are  accachcd  to  II 
lu  of  Ihe  piece.   When  cbe  irnnar  ii  fired  I 


has  a  thouldcr-pi«¥  and  11 
-    -        ibo  u  automntic 
Sf.U.PUleVI., 


he  h>>dra<i 


ing  Che  ipring  columni  1 
hufTen;  Che  tpringi  thei 
firing  position.  The  n 


horiiontal  for  loadi 

<  The  elevation  indicacon  are  now  read  on 
a  ^liral  poavt.  which  guides  a  iCiid  on  Che  le 

■  la  a  laler  mailE  (hen  li  no  faoliUngHiciwa  1 


lit  always  be  brought 
1  pbtc  provided  wi 
3>ew  latti-nt. 


in  fig.  13.  Ihraugh  Aiii  of  Gvifer., 

f  cout  artillery  in  Ihe  Biiiiih  : 
lery  command  and  the  group, 
iveroed  by  the  povibiliiy  of  el 
canbecierdwdbyanfa"  ' 
I  lime  to  time.  Uiually  a 
uded  in  ■  Are  commaitd. 

The  ballery 


□mmandel  i>  a  field  offii 


light!  <iee  Cdut  Detence)  an 
citabliihed  fee  the  chaia  of  coi 

V.  Naval  Gums  and  Gchhui 
Id  dealing  with  naval  guci  and  gunnery,  we  iholl  take  the 
British  navy  as  the  baiii.  Ac  the  doK  of  the  igth  and  at  tba 
beginning  of  the  nth  ccnluiy  it  appeared  that  a  type  of  British 
battleship  (see  Saip)  had  been  evolved  which  was  Habte  a* 
regards  disposition  of  anhaznent,  and  that  fimher  advancv 
would  consist  merely  in  greater  efficiency  ol  bdividiul  guns, 
in  impiovemcnts  of  armour  rendering  possible  the  protection 
of  greater  areas,  and  in  changes  of  engine  and  boiler  deftiga 
speeds.     The  "Majestic,"  "Glory,"  "  ~ 


"Load 


IheM  cksses  were  i 
guns  forward  and 


:en[ical  eicc 


ordinate  Co  Ihe  main 
inbei  and  nature  ol 


ach  pair  enclosed  In  a  Ikooded 
lonly  designated  a  toml.  7^ 
ie,  and  the  guns  in  each  com- 
t.  from  light  ahead  to  30°  abaft 
ase  of  Che  lore  [urrel,  and  baa 


Btezn  to  JO*  belon  ulbei 
Tbe  lecwdaiy  ATDumeiit^  i 
aluiynuDelricclly dispo^^  Twoguu} 
''UijeMic"  dau)  wen  mousled  wiib 
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[a  the  euo  of  [be  sfut  tuncl.  I  cmpicity  wl 


icity  which  were  to  kill  tad  demonliu  hii 
[vc  fi-in.  guni.  was  I  hii  funntli,  dstroy  any  uvigaUonal  oi  li 
IhcrHdcffourinUie  which  wen  tipoud,  Ktfaij  woodwork  on  fire  i 
of  bit  a[  from  6a°  I  lion  of  tbe  btet  impouiblc,  and  by  iHeicip 


btforc  to  6e*  (baft  tbc  beim,  while  two  gum  each  lide  I 

filed  dutnish  similar  urc^  to  tbe  turret  gun>,  but  on  Ih 

uleof  ihe  maiodcrli  uid  two  on  cithcc  aide  of  tbeuppi 
^  being  enclosed  in  casemates^ 

In  Ibe  annoured  and  large  protected  cniiscia  built  cnnl 
luoiuly  wit  h  these  classes  of  battleships,  the  rf  7-m.  gaa  h 

Ibil  luggested  lis  adoption  in  Inlllcships  to  replace  th 
n  a  pait  d  ihe  6-in.  armament.  During  the  period  in  wl 
Uitltships  referred  (0  above  were  constructtd,  the  idei 


<C^C 


Fit;.  ga^Diurama  ■howina  Diipoiillan  of  Armaraenc 
Typical  Ship.. 
loKtioni  of  the  reflective  djviuons  o 


ih  iimour-piercing  ih 


liniih  his  reserve  of  buoyan 


These  ideas  were  gradually  li 
It  it  hit  and  pierced  umour. 


ercing  thcll  iltiking  an  un- 
t  wai  inconsidciable  at  com- 
non  shtll  o(  the  same  talibic. 


Further,  tnc  area  ai  sine,  oy  piercing  wnicn  an  armour- pieicing 
projectile  would  reach  any  portion  of  the  propelling  rnacbinery 
oimagaiincsolanenemy,  wajHumaUcompaitd  wilh  the  whole 
exposed  area  of  his  aide  and  upper  works  ihit  it  wis  scarcely 
advaotageous  lo  fire  ai  it  projectiles,  the  elTBCiivcness  at  which, 
if  they  struck  another  portion  of  the  enemy,  was  small  In  coin- 
paiison  with  that  of  other  projectiles  which  might  equally  well 
be  fired  from  the  same  gun.  Again,  the  Icssbns  of  practical 
eiperienci  showed  that  ihipi  might  he  and  were  defeated  by  shell 
fire  alone,  while  their  armoui  remained  impierced,  and  propelling 
machinery  and  magazines  Intact. 

All  these  considerations  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  to 
intensity  of  shell-fire,  and  especially  to  the  fire  of  large  capacity 
and  high  eiplosive  shell,  that  attention  should  be  directed-  At 
the  same  time,  while  the  rate  of  fire  of  the  6-in.  guns,  to  which 
great  attention  had  been  paid,  remained  stationary  or  nearly  so, 
the  rate  of  fire  ol  the  Q'l  in-  and  ii-in-  guns  had  considerably 
improved,  and  their  ballistic  powers  rendered  iwssible  more 
accunte  firing  at  long  ranges  than  could 
6-in.  guns.  Tbe  eiplosive  effect  of  a  shell  is  said  ' 
square  ol  the  weight  ol  its  bursting  charge.    The  bi 


:Hected  with  the 


the  shell.    Now  the 

nfthr 

2-in.  sheU 

,e  9-j-in.  380  lb,  1 

atnt 

ie6-ii 

uire  fourteen  fi-in 

shells 

0  produce  the  si 

wen 

ellefl 

shell,  consequently 

Ihefi- 

.gun 

0  produce 

heavier  guns,  but  Ibc  ra 


conditions,  an  important  one  being 
of  fiio  of  the  three  guns  in  questioD, 
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under  battle  conditions,  is  in  the  approximate  proportions  of 
i:  x*5:  4,  which  would  thus  produce  a  shell  effect  (supposing 
ihe  hits  made  by  each  type  of  gun  to  bear  a  fixed  proportion  to 
the  rounds  fired),  in  the  proportions  of  72:  22:  4,  for  the  12-in., 
9*2-in.  and  6-in.  guns  respectively.  This  argument  of  course 
takes  no  account  of  the  probably  greater  effect  produced  by  the 
dispersion  of  the  larger  number  of  hits  of  the  smaller  gun  over 
the  exposed  area  of  the  target,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it 
take  account  of  the  greater  armour-piercing  power  of  the  x2-in. 
shell  which  would  have  the  result  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
hits  from  the  smaller  gun  would  be  defeated  by  the  enemy's 
armour,  and  so  prove  innocuous. 

The  shell  effect  forms  a  strong  argument  for  the  weight  avail- 
able for  the  heavy  gun  armament  of  a  ship  being  disposed  of  in 
the  form  only  of  the  heaviest  gun  available.  Another  strong 
argument  is  that  deduced  from  the  fact  already  stated,  that,  as 
the  calibre  of  the  gun  increases,  its  ballistic  powers  enable 
accurate  shooting  to  be  made  at  a  longer  range. 

The  accuracy  of  a  gun  at  any  range  depends  mainly,  for 
practical  naval  purposes,  on  what  is  known  as  the  "  dangerous 
space,"  or  the  limit  within  which  the  range  must  be  known  in 
order  that  a  target  of  a  given  height  may  be  struck.  Again,  the 
dangerous  space  at  any  range  depends  upon  the  remaining 
velocity  of  the  projectile  at  that  range,  which,  as  between  guns 
of  different  calibres  but  with  the  same  initial  muzzle  velocity,  is 
greater,  the  greater  the  calibre  of  Ihe  gun  and  weight  of  projectile, 
the  advantage  possessed  by  the  larger  gun  in  this  respect  being 
much  increased  at  great  ranges.  As  a  practical  example,  for  a 
target  30  ft.  high  at  a  range  of  8000  yds.,  the  dangerous  spaces 
of  modem  12-in.,  g-a-in.  and  6-in.  guns,  which  do  not  differ 
greatly  in  muzzle  velocity,  are  75,  65  and  40  yds.  respectively. 
At  whatever  range  a  naval  action  is  to  be  fought,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  be  a  period  during  which  the  enemy  is  within 
the  practical  12-in.  gun  range,  and  out^de  the  practical  6-in. 
gun  range,  and  that  during  this  period  the  weight  allotted  to 
6-in.  guns  will  be  wasted,  and  this  at  the  outset  of  an  action, 
when  it  is  more  important  than  at  any  time  during  its  progress  to 
inOict  damage  on  the  enemy  as  a  means  of  preventing  him  from 
inflicting  damage  on  ourselves.  But  if  all  the  weight  available  be 
allotted  to  12-in.  guns,  the  whole  of  the  armament  which  will 
bear  on  the  enemy  will  come  into  action  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  the  earliest,  and  consequently  most  advantageous,  time 
possible.  This  train  of  argument  led  to  the  substitution  of 
9-2-in.  guns  in  the  8  "  King  Edward  VII."  class  (the  first  of 
which  was  completed  in  1905)  for  the  upper  deck  6-in.  guns,  and 
eventually  in  the  "  Lord  Nelson  "  and  "  Agamemnon  "  (com- 
pleted in  iQoS)  to  the  abolition  of  the  6-in.  armament,  which 
was  replaced  by  ten  9'2-in.  guns. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  subject  of  "  fire 
control "  began  to  receive  considerable  attention,  and  a  short 
statement  is  necessary  of  the  causes  which  render  essential  an 
accurate  and  reliable  system  of  controlling  the  fire  of  a  ship 
if  hits  are  to  be  made  at  long  range.  In  the  first  place,  even  with 
the  z2-in.  gun,  the  range  must  be  known  with  considerable 
nicety  for  a  ship  to  be  hit.  At  a  target  30  ft.  high,  at  8000  yds., 
for  example,  the  range  on  the  sights  must  be  correct  within 
75  yds.  or  the  shot  will  fall  over  or  short  of  the  target.  No  range- 
finder  has  yet  proved  itself  reliable,  under  service  conditions, 
to  such  a  degree,  and  even  if  one  were  found,  it  could  not  be 
relied  upon  to  do  more  than  place  the  first  shot  in  fair  proximity 
to  the  target.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  distinction  whidi 
must  be  drawn  between  the  distance  of  a  target  and  its  "  gun 
range,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  distance  to  which  the  sights  must 
be  adjusted  in  order  that  the  target  may  be  hit. 

This  gun  range  varies  with  many  conditions,  foremost  among 
which  are  the  wear  of  the  gun,  the  temperature  of  the  a>rdite, 
the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind  and  other  atmospheric 
conditions.  It  can  only  be  ascertained  with  certainty  by  a 
process  of  "  trial  and  error,"  using  the  gun  itself.  The  error, 
or  distance  which  a  shot  falls  short  of  or  beyond  the  target,  can 
be  estimated  with  a  greater  approach  to  accuracy  the  greater  the 
height  of  the  observer.   It  is  the  process  of  forming  this  estimate 


which  is  termed  '*  q)otting,"  a  duty  the  performance  of  which 
calls  for  the  exerdse  of  the  most  accurate  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  "  spotter,"  and  which  requires  much  practice  in  order  that 
efficiency  may  be  secured.  In  practice,  the  first  shot  is  fired 
with  the  sights  adjusted  for  the  distance  of  the  target  given  by  the 
range-finder,  corrected  as  far  as  is  practicable  for  the  various  con- 
ditions affecting  the  gun  range.  Tlie  first  shot  is  spotted,  and  the 
result  of  the  spotting  observations  governs  the  adjustment  of  the 
sights  for  the  next  shot,  which  is  spotted  in  its  turn,  and  the 
sights  are  readjusted  until  the  target  is  hit.  From  this  time 
onwards  it  is  (in  theory)  only  necessary  to  apply  the  change  in 
range,  due  to  the  movements  of  our  own  ship  and  of  the  enemy, 
for  the  interval  between  successive  shots,  in  order,  to  continue 
hitting.  This  change  of  range,  which  may  be  considerable 
{e.g.  xooo  yds.  per  minute  in  the  extreme  case  of  ships  approaching 
each  other  directly,  and  each  steaming  at  the  rate  of  15  knots),  is 
in  practice  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  correctly,  and  the 
spotting  is  consequently  continued  in  oider  to  rectify  errors 
in  estimating  the  rate  of  change  in  range.  For  various  reasons  the 
"  gun  range  "  which  has  been  referred  to  is  not  the  same  for 
different  natures  of  guns.  This  is  mainly  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  height  attained  by  their  projectiles  in  the  course 
of  their  respective  trajectories.  While  it  is  possible,  by  careful 
calibration  (t.e.  the  firing  from  the  several  guns  of  carefully 
aimed  rounds  at  a  fi^^ed  target  with  known  range  and  under 
favourable  conditions  for  practice),  to  make  the  shots  from  all 
guns  of  the  same  nature  fall  in  very  close  proximity  to  each  other 
when  the  sights  of  all  are  similarly  adjusted,  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  in  practice  to  achieve  this  result  with  guns  of  different 
natures.  Consequently  guns  of  each  nature  must  be  ^>otted  for 
independently,  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  adds  considerably 
to  the  elaboration  and  complication  of  the  fire  control  system. 

This  constitutes  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the 
uniform  armament  in  the  "  Dreadnought  "  and  her  successors; 
another  important  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  with  the  weight 
available  for  the  heavy  gun  armament  disposed  of  in  a  small 
number  of  very  large  guns,  a  greater  proportion  of  these  guns 
can  be  mounted  on  the  midship  line,  and  consequently  be  avail- 
able for  fire  on  either  side  of  the  ship  (see  fig.  90).    Thus  in  the 
"  Dreadnought,"  eight  of  her  ten  X2-in.  guns  can  bear  through  a 
considerable  arc  on  either  beam,  while  in  the  "  Lord  Nelson," 
although  all  her  four  x2-in.  guns  can  bear  on  either  beam,  half 
at  least  of  her  9'2-in.  armament  (t.e.  that  half  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  enemy)  will  be  at  any  moment  out  of  bearing,  and 
consequently  be  for  the  time  a  useless  weight.  The  same  principle 
of  a  uniform  armament  of  x2-in.  guns  has  been  adopted  in  the 
"  Invincible  "  type,  the  only  large  cruisers  designed  since  the 
inception  of  the  "  Dreadnought."    Thus  the  x2-in.  gun  forms 
the  sole  heavy  gun  armament  of  all  battleships  and  large  cruisers 
of  the  "  Dreadnought "  era.    The  gun  so  carried  is  known 
as  the  Mark  X.,  it  is  45  calibres  in  length,  and  fires  a  projectile 
weighing  850  lb  with  a  charge  of  cordite  of  260  lb,  resulting  in 
a  muzzle  velocity  of  2700  ft.  per  second.   The  Mark  XI.  gun  was 
designed  to  be  mounted  in  the  later  "  Dreadnoughts."   Following 
the  same  line  of  development  as  resulted  in  the  Mark  X.  gun,  it  is 
longer,  heavier,  fires  an  increased  charge  of  cordite,  and  has  a 
higher  muzzle  velocity,  viz.  of  2960  ft.  per  second.    This  gun 
appears  to  mark  the  dimax  of  development  along  the  present 
lines,  since  the  price  to  be  paid  in  greater  weight,  length  and 
diminished  durability  of  rifling  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
small  increase  in  muzzle  velocity.    Further  developments  would 
therefore  be  looked  for  in  some  other  direction,  such  as  the 
adoption  either  of  a  new  form  of  propellant  or  of  a  gun  of  larger 
calibre.    A  modem  gun  of  xo-in.  calibre  is  found  in  the  battle- 
ships "  Triumph  "  and  "  Swiftsure."  The  next  gun  in  importance 
to  the  x2-in.  is  the  9-2-in.,  which  forms  part  of  the  armament  of 
the  "  Lord  Nelson  "  and  "  King  Edward  VII."  classes  of  battle- 
ships, and  the  principal  armament  of  all  armoured  cmisers  (ex- 
cepting the  "  County  "  class)  antecedent  to  the  "  Invincibles." 
The  latest  gun  of  this  calibre  has  developed  from  earlier  types  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  12-in.,  that  is  to  say,  it  has  experiexiccd 
a  gradual  increase  in  length,  weight,  and  weight  of  charge,  with 
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a  coDsequently  increased  muzzle  velocity.  The  latest  type, 
which  is  known  as  the  Mark  XI.,  and  is  mounted  in  the  "  Lord 
Nelson  "  and  "  Agamemnon/'  is  50  calibres  in  length,  weighs  28 
tons,  and  with  a  charge  of  cordite  of  130  lb  gives  to  a  projectile 
of  5801b  a  muzzle  velocity  of  2875  ^t*  P^'  second.  The  7-5-in. 
gun  foroa  the  secondary  armament  of  the  "  Triumph  "  and 
"Swiftsure,"  and  is  mounted  in  the  armoured  cruisers  cf  the 
"Minotaur,"  "Duke  of  Edinburgh"  and  "Devonshire" 
diaes.  Tht  6Hn.  gun,  of  which  there  are  a  very  large  number 
afloat  in  nx>dem,  though  not  the  most  recent,  battlohips,  and 
in  armoured  and  first  and  second  class  cruisers,  is  the  larf^t  gun 
vhicb  b  worked  by  hand  power  alone.  For  this  reason,  and  on 
account  of  its  rapidity  of  fire,  it  was  for  many  years  popular  as 
an  efficient  weapon.  It  was  evolved  from  the  6-in.  80-pounder 
BX.  gun,  constructed  at  Elswick,  which  was  the  first  breech- 
loader adopted  by  the  Royal  Navy,  and  whose  development  has 
culminated  in  the  6'in.  Mark  XI.  gun  of  the  "  King  Edward 
VII."  class  and  contemporary  cruisers,  which  fires  a  xoo-tt» 
projectile  with  a  muzzle  velocity  of  2900  ft.  per  second.  It  has 
only  now  passed  out  of  favour  on  account  of  its  inferior  hitting 
power  at  long  range  as  compared  with  that  of  guns  of  larger 
calibre,  and  as  a  secondary  armament  of  6-in.  guns  is  still  being 
induded  in  the  latest  battleship  designs  of  more  than  one  foreign 
navy— notably  that  of  the  Japanese,  with  their  practical  experi- 
ence of  modem  war  at  sea — its  abandonment  in  the  British  Navy 
can  scarcely  be  considered  final.  The  4-in.  (^.F.  gun  is  mounted  in 
the  third-daK  cruisers  of  the  "  P  "  class  as  their  main  armament, 
and  an  improved  gun  of  this  calibre,  with  muzzle  velocity  of 
about  2800  ft.  per  second,  is  mounted  in  the  later  "  Dread- 
noughts," as  their  anti-torpedo-boat  armament. 

The  increase  in  size  of  modem  torpedo  craft  and  the  increased 
range  of  modem  torpedoes  has  led  to  a  reconsideration  of  the 
t}!^  of  gun  suitable  for  the  protection  of  large  ships  against 
torpedo  attack.  The  conditions  under  which  the  anti-torpedo- 
boat  armament  comes  into  play  are  the  most  unfavourable 
pOGsible  for  accurate  gim-fire.  The  target  is  a  comparatively 
small  one;  it  comes  into  view  suddenly  and  unexpectedly;  it 
is  moving  rapidly,  and  the  interval  during  which  the  boat  must 
be  stopped,  i.e.  that  between  her  being  first  sighted  and  her 
arrival  at  the  distance  at  which  she  can  expect  to  fire  her  torpiedo 
viih  suc<»B,  is  in  all  probability  a  very  short  one.  Moreover, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  attack  will  be  made  at  night, 
when  the  diflBcultics  of  rapid  and  correct  adjustment  of  sights, 
and  oi  range-finding  and  spotting,  are  intensified.  Two  require- 
ments then  are  paramount  to  be  satisfied  by  the  ideal  anti- 
torpedo-boat  gun:  (i)  it  must  have  a  low  trajectory,  so  that 
its  shooting  will  not  be  seriously  affected  by  a  small  error  in  the 
range  on  the  sights;  (2)  one  hit  from  it  must  suffice  to  stop  a 
hostile  destroyer. 

For  many  years  it  was  considered  that  these  requirements 
would  be  met  by  the  x  2-pounder,  which  was  the  anti-torpedo-boat 
gun  for  battleships  from  the  "  Majesties  "  to  the  "  Dreadnought," 
the  i2-pounders  mounted  in  the  "  King  Edwards  "  and  the 
**  Dreadnought "  being  of  ^  longer  and  heavier  type,  giving  a 
higher  muzzle  velocity.  The  introduction  of  a  larger  gun  has, 
fecwever,  been  considered  desirable,  and  a  4-in.  gun  of  new  type 
is  mounted  in  the  later  "  Dreadnoughts,"  while  in  the  older 
battleships  and  large  cruisers  with  secondary  armaments  it  is 
considered  by  many  officers  that  the  6-in.  guns  will  prove  to  be 
the  most  effective  weapon  against  torpedo  craft.  The  gun 
armament  of  destroyers  being  required  to  answer  much  the  same 
purpose  as  the  anti-torpedo-boiat  armament  of  large  ships, 
aameiy,  to  disable  hostile  torpedo  craft,  the  type  of  gun  used  has 
ioflowed  a  similar  line  of  development. 

Starting  with  6-pounders  in  the  first  destroyers  built,  the 
majority  of  the  new  destroyers  have  a  fixed  armament  consisting 
of  one  X  2-pottnder  forward,  and  four  6-pounder8.  This  armament 
bas  been  changed  in  the  larger  destroyers  to  one  of  x2-pounders 
only,  vhiie  the  latest  ocean-going  destroyers  have  two  4-in.  guns. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  strength  of  the  decks  of  such  craft  being 
insufficient  to  withstand  the  stresses  set  up  by  the  dbcharge  of  a 
gno  giving  very  high  muzzle  velocity,  the  4-in.  gun  for  use  in 


light  craft  is  one  giving  2300  ft.  per  second  muzzle  velocity  only 
and  has  a  very  long  recoiL  The  6-poimder  and  3-pounder  Q.F. 
guns  are  no  longer  being  mounted  as  part  of  the  armaments  of 
modem  ships.  A  very  high  rate  of  fire  was  attained  in  the 
"  semi-automatic  "  mounting  of  the  3-pounder,  which  was  last 
fitted  in  the  "  Duke  of  Edinburgh  "  class,  but  for  reasons  already 
given  guns  of  this  type  are  no  longer  required,  and  the  3-pounder 
is  retained  only  as  a  boat  gun  for  sub^^bre  practice. 

All  double-banked  pulling  boats  and  all  steam-boats  are 
fitted  with  arrangements  for  mounting  one  or  two  guns,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  boat;  the  object  of  the  boat  armaments  being 
for  use  in  river  operations,  for  covering  a  landing,  or  in  guard- 
boats.  Three  descriptions  of  gun  are  used,  the  x  2-pounder  8  cwt. 
and  3-pouttder,  light  Q.F.  guns,  and  the  Maxim  rifle-calibre 
machine  gun. 

Gun-Mountimgs. — Gun  mountings  in  the  British  navy  may 
be  divided  broadly  into  two  classes,  power-worked  and  hand- 
worked moundnip.  The  former  class  includes  the  mountings 
of  guns  of  all  calibres  mounted  in  turrets  or  barbettes,  also  of 
9'2-in.  guns  mounted  behind  shields;  the  latter  class  includes 
mountings  of  guns  of  all  sizes  up  to  the  7*5-in.  which  are 
mounted  in  batteries,  casemates  or  behind  shields. 

Hydraulic  power  has  been  adopted  almost  universally  in  the 
British  navy  for  power-worked  mountings,  although  electridty 
has  been  experimented  with,  and  has  been  largely  applied  in 
some  foreign  navies.  The  principal  advantages  of  hycfraulic, 
as  compared  with  electric,  power  are  its  comparative  noiselessness 
and  reliability,  and  the  ease  with  which  defects  can  be  diagnosed 
and  rectified.  On  the  other  hand,  electric  power  is  more  easily- 
transmitted,  and  is  already  instaUed  in  all  ships  for  working 
electric  light  and  other  machinery,  whereas  hydraulic  power, 
when  used,  is  generally  installed  for  the  purpose  of  working  the 
guns  only.  The  x2-in.  guns  in  the  "  Majestic  "  cUiss,  following 
the  practice  with  the  earliest  heavy  B.L.  guns,  were  loaded 
normally  at  extreme  elevation  of  X3I**,  and  the  turret  had  to  be 
trained  to  the  fore  and  aft  line  and  locked  there  for  each  occasion 
of  loading.  An  alternative  loading  position  was  also  provided, 
in  which  the  guns  could  be  loaded  at  x**  of  elevation  and  with 
the  turret  trahwd  in  any  direction.  Loading  in  the  alternative 
position  could,  however,  only  be  continued  until  the  limited 
supply  of  projectiles  which  could  be  stowed  in  the  turret  was 
exhausted.  Experienc^e  showed  that  a  greater  rapidity  of  fire 
could  be  obtaiited  by  the  use  of  this  "  all  round  "  loading  position, 
as  it  was  termed,  and  in  the  latest  ships  of  the  "  Majestic  " 
class,  and  in  subsequent  battleships,  the  fixed  loading  position 
has  been  abandoned. 

The  details  of  recent  xa-in.  mountings  vary  considerably,  a 
drawing  of  one  of  the  most  recent  beinff  shown  in  fig.  91,  for  which 
thanks  are  due  to  Messrs  Vickers,  Sons  &  Maxim,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  there  is  a  "  working  chamber  "  revolving  with  the  turret. 
A  fixed  ammunition  hoist  bnngs  the  shell  and  cartridges  from  shell- 
room  and  magazine  respectivdy  into  the  working  chamber,  where 
they  are  transferred  to  a  cage  which  takes  them  up,  by  hydraulic 
power,  to  the  rear  of  the  gun.  The  gun  b  strapped  by  steel  bands  to 
a  cradle  (see  fig.  91)  which  moves  in  and  out  along  a  slide  on  recoil, 
the  gun  always  remaining  parallel  to  the  slide.  Gun,  slide  and  cradle 
are  pivoted  tor  elevation  on  trunnions  carried  in  trunnion  bearing 
fixed  to  the  structure  of  the  turret,  and  the  whole  moving  weight  is 
balanced  with  the  gun  in  the  "  run  out "  position.  The  recoil  of 
the  gun  on  firing  is  taken  up  by  a  hydraulic  press  placed  underneath 
the  slide,  and  the  gun  is  run  out  again  into  the  firing  position  by 
hydraulic  power.  Loading  is  carrira  out  by  means  m  a  hydraulic 
rammer,  with  the  gun  in  the  "  run  out  "  position,  and  at  an  angle  of 
elevation  which  varies  with  different  mountings.  In  the  most 
recent  mountings  loading  can  be  carrkd  out  with  the  gun  at  any 
elevation,  thus  affording  considerably  greater  facility  to  the  gun- 
layer  for  keeping  his  sights  on"  the  target  during  the  process  of 
loading,  and  so  increasing  the  rate  of  fire  oy  enabling  the  gun  to  be 
discharged  immediately  the  loading  operations  are  completed. 
Elevating  is  by  hydraulic  power,  and  is  effected  by  cylinders  placed 
underneath  the  slide,  the  pistons  working  on  an  arm  proiecting 
downwards.  Turret  turning  engines  are  also  hydraulic,  and  much 
attention  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the  perfection  of  elevating 
and  turning  oear  such  as  will  enable  the  turret  or  f^n  to  respond 
instantly  to  tne  wish  of  the  gun-layer,  and  to  move  either  with  con- 
siderable rapidity,  or  very  slowly  and  steadily  as  would  be  the  case 
when  following  a  targ;et  at  lone  range  and  with  but  little  motion  on 
the  ship.   The  breech  is  opened  and  closed  by  hand  or  by  hydraulic 
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Roller  ring. 
Gun  slide. 
Recoil  bulFer.' 
Gun  cradle. 
Rammer. 
Loading  cage. 


Fig.  91. — Diagram  of  la-in.  Gun  Mounting,  "  Dreadnought  **  type. 

K(    Elevating  preaaea.  Ri, .  Transferring    rammer    pro- 

L.    Guide  rail  tor  loading  cage.  jectilcs  from  trunk  cage  to 

N(    Trunk  cage. 

Pi,   Breech  block  in  o|)en  position.  Ra, 

Pi,   Breech      operating      hand 
wheel. 


eun-loading  cage. 
Transferring     rammer     for 
powder  chaiges  from  trunk 
cage  to  gun-loading  cage. 


Ra,  Transferring  chamber. 

R4,  Tcaintng  rack. 

Re  Training  engine. 

S,     Rotating  trunk. 

T.    Turntable. 

W,  Casing  for  chain  rammer. 


and  a  douche  of  water  or  blast  of  air, 


combination  of 


Kwer,  and  a  ooucne  ot  water  or  blast  01  atr,  or  a  combination  01 
th.  removes  any  smouldering  fragments  of  cordite  or  cartridge 
material  before  a  Iresh  round  b  loaded. 

Although  there  is  little  difference  in  principle  between  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  mountings  in  the  later  Majesties"  and  those  in  the 
"  Dreadnought,"  improvements  in  detail  have  enabled  the  interval 
between  successive  rounds  to  be  reduced  from  about  55  seconds  in 
the  former  case  to  25  or  y>  seconds  in  the  latter. 

In  the  turrets  containms  o-2-in.  and  7'5-in,  guns,  which  exist  in 
most  British  armoured  and  nrst<lass  protected  cruisers,  the  moving 
weights  are.  of  course,  not  so  targe,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
assistance  of  hydraulic  machinery  is  not  necessary  in  so  many 
operations.  A  drawing  of  a  typical  9'2-in.  gun  and  mounting  is 
shown  in  fig.  92. 

Trainiiw  the  turret  and  elevating  the  guns  are,  however,  in  all 
cases  performed  by  hydraulic  power,  as  is  the  rauing  of  the  pro- 

t'ectiles  to  their  place  on  the  loading  tray  in  rear  of  the  gun,  but  the 
>reech  is  opened  and  closed,  and  tne  charge  and  projectile  rammed 
home,  by  hand  power  only,  while  the  gun,  after  recoil,  is  forced  out 
again  to  its  firing  position  by  means  of  springs.  A  ready  supply 
01  thirty-two  projectiles  is  stowed  in  a  "  shell  carrier,"  which  a  a 
circular  trough  running  on  rollers  round  the  turret,  but  independently 
of  it.  When  a  projectile  is  required  to  be  loaded  into  the  gun,  the 
shell  carrier  is  rotated  until  the  required  projectile  is  under  a  hatch 
in  rear  of  the  gun,  when  the  projectile  is  raised  by  a  hydraulic  press 
on  to  a  swinging  loading  tray.  It  is  intended  that  the  shell  carrier 
shall  be  replenished  direct  from  the  shell-room  during  the  fnuses  of 
an  engagement.  A  new  type  of  9*2-in.  mounting  has  been  installed 
in  the  "  Lord  Nelson  "  ana  "  Agamemnon,"  in  which  greater  use  is 
made  of  hydraulic  power  with  a  view  to  improving  rapidity  of  fire. 
In  this  mounting,  each  projectile  is  brought  up  from  the  shell- 
room  as  it  is  required,  and  the  loading  operations  are  performed 
by  hydraulic  power  instead  of  by  hand. 

The  "  King  Edwaitl  VIL"  class  of  battleships  and  "  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  "  class  of  cruisers  are  the  last  ships  in  which  any  6-in. 
guns  have  been  mounted,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  7-5-in. 
guns  in  the  "  Triumph  "  and  "  Swiftsure,"  these  are  the  largest  guns 
which  are  worked  entirely  by  hand.    Other  band-worked  guns  are 


the  4-in.  and  i3-pounder,  which  are  mounted  in  small  cruisers  and 
destroyers. 

The  principles  of  the  6-in.,  4-in.  and  i2-pounder  mountings  are 
similar.  The  rear  part  of  the  gun  is  partially  enclosed  in  a  metal 
cradle,  which  carries  the  recoil  cylinder  and  running  out  spring  box. 
The  gun  and  cradle  are  balanced  for  elevation  about  trunnions  on 
the  cradle,  which  fit  into  trunnion  bearings  on  the  carriage.  The 
latter  carries  the  elevating  and  training  gear,  and  the  whole  moving 
weight  is  borne  by  a  pivot  pin  which  rotates  on  a  ball  bearing.  The 
gun  recoils  in  the  Ime  of  fire,  and  the  energy  of  recoil  is  absorbed  by 
means  of  the  recoil  piston,  whose  rod  is  secured  to  the  gun,  passing 
over  a  valve  key  secured  to  the  cradle,  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
a  channel  of  varying  sectional  area  through  which  the  liquid  in  the 
recoil  cylinder  must  pass  from  one  side  of  the  piston  to  the  other. 
Springs  run  the  gun  out  again  after  firing  into  its  original  position. 
The  breech  is  opened  by  the  single  motion  of  a  hand  lever.  A 
"  bare  "  charge  is  used  in  the  6-in.  and  4-in.  guns,  with  the  de  Range 
type  of  obturation,  while  a  brass  cartridge  case  has  been  retained 
with  the  l2-pounder,  as  with  the  earlier  Q.F.  guns. 

Firing  is  by  electricity,  percusuon  being  available  as  an  alternative 
if  required,  and  the  current  is  usually  taken  off  the  dynamo  maiiu 
of  the  ship. 

Sighting.— The  great  advances  recently  made  in  accuracy 
of  fire  have  been  rendered  possible,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by 
the  use  of  telescopic  sighting  apparatus.  Arrangements  are 
made  in  all  modem  sights  for  the  bars  or  disks  which  carry 
the  range  graduations  to  be  of  considerable  length  or  diametcr 
respectively,  in  order  that  no  difficulty  may  be  found  in 
adjusting  the  sights  for  every  25  or  50  yds.  of  range.  In  the 
larger  hand-worked  mountings,  where  the  laying  of  the  gun  iar 
elevation  and  for  direction  is  effected  by  two  men  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  gun,  the  sights  used  by  them  are  "  cross-connected,  ** 
i.e.  connected  by  rods  and  gearing  to  one  another  in  such  a  way 
that,  initial  parallelism  of  the  axes  of  the  two  telescopes  having 
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A,  R<JIerriiur. 

B,  Recoil  bttlter. 

C,  Gttn  cradle  slide  frame. 
D«  Loading  tray. 
E,  SheW  carrier. 


F|    Prcasure  water  pivot  |»pea. 


ftMaiia. 

Fig.  93. — Diagnin  of  a  9*a-in.  Gun  and  Mounting,  "  Hogue  *'  type. 

G,    Elevating  presa.  P^    Breech  operating  hand- 
ShelMifting  preaa^ 

Fixed  armoured  trunk.  Rt, 

Radial  sheU-lifting  crane.  R^ 

Axial  powder  hcnat.  T, 

Breech  block.  U» 


r 


wheeL 
Training  rack. 
Training  engine. 
Tumuble. 
Powder  door. 


been  secured,  the  adjustments  to  one  sight  made  by  the  sight- 
letter  are  simultanooualy  effected  at  the  sight  on  the  opposite 
<rf  the  gun. 

In  practice  with  the  6-in.  and  4-in.  guns,  one  man  is  responsible 
for  the  laying  of  the  gun  for  direction,  and  has  consequently  only 
to  think  about  the  coincidence  of  the  vertical  cross-wire  with  the 
taiget,  while  another  man,  who  also  fires,  keeps  the  gun  Uid 
for  devation,  and  is  responsible  only  for  the  coincidence  of  the 
target  with  the  horizontal  cross-wire.  The  la-pounder  has  one 
Bglit  ody,  one  man  being  considered  sufficient  to  keep  the  gun 
hkl  for  devation  as  weU  as  for  direction,  and  to  fire.  It  is 
csKotial  that  the  sights  shall  be  unaffected  by  the  recoil  of  the 
gun,  so  that  they  can  be  adjusted  up  to  the  moment  of  firing 
by  thegght-setter,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  gun- 
layer  to  remove  his  eye  from  the  telescope  while  the  gun  is 
being  fired  and  reh»ded.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  sights  shall 
move  automatically  in  elevation  and  direction  with  the  gun. 
These  two  requirements  are  easily  met  in  the  hand-worked 
mountings  by  the  attachment  of  the  sights  to  the  cradle,  which 
does  not  move  on  recoil,  and  remains  constantly  parallel  to  the 
gun;  but  in  turret  mountings  the  case  is  more  complicated  and 
involves  greater  complexity  of  gearing. 

The  okler  turret  lighting  arrangement  consisted  of  two  horizontal 
■hafts,  one  for  each  gun,  running  across  the  turret,  which  were 
rotated  by  pinions  gearing  into  racks  underneath  the  gun-slides, 
the  btter  remaining  of  course  alwavs  parallel  to  the  guns.  Pinions 
keyed  to  these  shafts  geared  in  tneir  turn  into  racks  formed  on 
vertical  siting  columns  in  the  nghting  positions,  these  columns, 
vhich  carried  the  sighting  telescopes,  accordingly  moving  up  and 
iknrn  with  the  guns.  With  this  arrangement  an  appreciable  amount 
of  harklash  was  found  to  be  inevitable,  bwing  to  the  plajr  between 
the  teeth  of  the  several  tacks  and  oinions.  and  to  the  torsion  of  the 
fha/ts.  and  the  arrangement  was  aiso  open  to  the  objection  that  the 
tdescopea  were  much  exposed  to  possible  injury  from  an  enemy's 
fire.  These  defects  have  been  very  largely  obviated  by  the  "  rocking 
notkm  sights,"  which  have  been  fined  m  the  turrets  of  the  Utest 
"ritish  battleships  aund  cruisers.  In  these  sights  a  nght-bracket  is 
Kcorcd  to  and  rotates  with  the  trunnion  of  the  mounting:  the 
■Shtorrier  and  telescope  move  along  the  top  of  the  sight-bracket, 
<M  a  curved  arc  of  whicn  the  trunnion  is  not  the  centre.  When  the 
«ght  M  at  aero,  the  telescope  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  gun,  while 
to  adjust  the  nght.  the  sight-carrier  with  telescope  is  moved  along 
the  curved  are  by  mcaos  oia  rack  and  pinion  a  distance  correspondii^ 


to  the  graduations  shown  on  the  range  dial,  which  is  concentric 
with  the  pinion. 

OrganiMotion. —  The  organisation  of  a  large  ship  for  action  is 
necessarily  highly  elaborate.  Among  the  officers,  next  to  the 
captain,  the  most  important  duties  are  probably  those  of  the 
fire-control  officer.  He  is  in  communication  by  telephone  or 
voice  tube  with  each  of  the  several  units  composing  the  ship's 
amuiment.  This  office  is  usually  filled  by  the  gunnery  lieutenant. 
In  the  conning  tower  with  the  captain  is  the  navigating  officer, 
who  attends  to  the  course  and  speed  of  the  ship,  assisted  by 
petty  officers  to  work  the  wheel  and  engine-room  telegraphs.  The 
torpedo  lieutenant,  or  another  officer  at  the  torpedo  director, 
is  also  in  the  conning  tower,  prepared  to  fire  the  torpedoes  if 
opportunity  offers.  Other  officers  of  the  military  branch,  and 
marine  officers,  are  in  charge  of  yarious  sections  of  the 
"  quarters." 

The  rate  of  advance  in  naval  gunnery  has  been  much  accelerated 
since  1902.  The  constniction  of  the  Dreadnought,"  which  em- 
bodied a  new  principle  both  in  nature  and  dispoMtion  of  arnument, 
the  rise  of  the  United  States  and  Japanese  navies  to  the  first  rank, 
and  the  practical  experience  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  were  all 
factors  which  contrioutcd  to  the  increase  of^  the  normal  rate  of 
advance  due  to  progress  in  metallurgy  and  engineering  science.  In 
the  British  as  well  as  in  other  navies,  notably  those  of  Germany, 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  ever-increased  attention  u  being 
devoted  to  the  attainment  of  a  rapid  and  accurate  shell-fire,  and 
large  sums  are  being  expended  upon  fire  control  instruments  and 
elaborate  aiming  and  sighting  appliances.  Size  of  armaments, 
power  of  guna.  resistance  of  armour,  efficiency  of  projectiles,  and, 
above  all,  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  fire,  all  seem  to  be  advancing 
with  giant  strides.  But  there  are  two  important  ingredients  01 
naval  gunnery  which  are  not  subject  to  change:  the  human  factor, 
and  the  factor  of  the  elements — wind,  sea  and  weather.  The 
latter  ensures  at  any  rate  one  datum  (XMnt  to  the  student^  of  the 
science,  that  is,  that  the  extreme  range  in  action  is  limited  by 
the  maximum  distance  at  which  the  enemy  can  be  clearly  seen, 
which  may  be  considered  to  be  a  distance  of  8000  to  10,000  ydsw 
The  permanence  of  the  human  factor  assures  that,  however  great 
the  advance  in  material,  and.  provided  that  no  great  discrepancies 
exist  in  this  respect  between  opposing  navies,  success  at  sea  will  be 
the  lot  of  the  nation  whose  officers  are  the  coolest  and  most  in- 
telligent, whose  men  are  the  best  disciplined  and  best  trained,  and 
whose  navy  is  in  all  respects  the  moat  imbued  with  the  habits  and 
traditions  of  the  sen.  (S.  Fi.) 
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ORDOVICIAN  BYSTHM,  in  E«Iogy,  the  group  of  alnu  which 
occur  Dormally  bctweeo  the  Cimbiiac  below  and  the  SUuiiin 
Above;  it  is  hert  rcgirded  u  [ncJuding  in  iKcndin^  order  the 

Dome  HU  introduced  by  C.  Lepwonh  in  iSjg  to  embnce  those 
tDClu—iiell  developed  in  the  region  [ormerly  inbubiled  by  the 
Ordovicej— which  hni  been  dused  by  Sir  R.  Uurchiion  u 
Loner  Siluiiin  and  by  A.  Sedgwick  in  hit  C«oibii»n  lyslem. 
The  term  is  convenient  and  well  eiubliihed,  but  Lower  Siluri*a 
is  iLill  used  by  some  authors.  The  line  ol  demarcation  between 
Ihe  Ordoviciin  ind  the  Cambrian  ii  not  sharply  defined,  and 
beds  on  Ihe  Trcmidoc  horizon  of  the  Cambiian  are  placed  by 
many  writers  at  the  base  ol  the  Ordovician,  with  good  palaeonlO' 
Logical  reasons. 

The  rodu  ol  this  syiUm  include  ill  types  o[  sedimentation ; 
when  they  lie  Bat  and  undislurbcd,  as  in  Ifae  Baltic  region  and 
Russia,  the  sands  and  clay*  are  u  soft  and  incoherent  as  Ihe 
^milu  roclu  o[  Teiilaty  age  lo  the  south  of  England;  where 
they  have  beea  subjected  10  powerful  movemenii,  ai  la  Creal 
Britain,  they  are  represented  by  slates,  greywackes,  quaruitB, 
chlorite-,  aclinolite-  and  garnet-schists,  amphibolitn  and  other 
products  of  melamorphism.  In  Europe  the  type  of  rock  varies 
rapidly  from  point  to  point,  limestones,  shales,  sandstones, 
current-bedded  grits  and  conglomerates  or  Ibeir  metamorphosed 
equivalents  are  all  found  within  limiled  areas;  but  in  northern 
Europe  particuUrL/  Ihe  paucity  of  Limestone*  is  a  noteworthy 
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with  Ihe  Ordovidan  of  North  America,  in  which 
are  privilent.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in 
England,  in  Wala  and  Ireland,  there  art  enormous 
It)  of  contemporaneoua  lava*  and  tuSs  and  their 


d  lavas  on  a 

the  piindpa 
Ih  reserve. 
A  study  of 

large  scale  in  Nov 
-The  Ordovidan 
jog  map  indicstH 

uffs  occur  alio  in  Briiuny, 
Scolia  and  New  Brunswick, 
ystem  b  widely  distributed, 
roughly  the  relative  positions 
KU,  but  it  must  be  accepted 

be  fosHlj  appean 

le  pnnl  to  Ihe  obteDct  of 
laaiiis.   Tlie  Ordovidan  rocks 

the  opposite  oirecuon,  ini 
through  Greenland,  with 


Baltic  basin  may  have  communicated, 
be  North  American  and  Arctic  seas. 
North  America  another  large  body 
probably  lay,  with  open  communications  with  tbe  north 
it,  uid  with  4  Bum  constricled  connexion  with  the 


Atlantic  sea.  The  lagoonil  character  of^iome  of  the  rocki  at 
Ihe  Tunguika  region  of  Siberia  may  perhaps  be  indicative  at 
continental  border  conditions  in  that  quarter. 

Some  of  the  prindpaL  subdivisions  of  the  Ordovician  rocfcj 
are  enumerated  in  the  uble.  Owing  10  the  universal  disuibu- 
lion  of  the  graplolita,  the  correlallon  of  widely  aepanted 
areas  has  been  rendered  passible  wherever  the  muds  and  shales, 
in  which  their  remains  are  preserved,  are  found.  Where  they 
are  absent  the  correlation  of  the  minor  local  subdivisions  <^ 
distant  deposits  is  raotc  difficult.     In  Greal  Britain,  through 
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of  the  British  Isles  seem  to  have  been  deposited  In  a  North 
Atlantic  sea  which  embraced  also  Ihe  north  of  France  and 
Belgium.  Confluent  with  this  sea  on  the  east  was  a  rather 
peculiar  basin  which  included  Bohemia,  souihcm  France,  Spun, 
Portugal,  Ihe  eastern  Alps,  Thutingla.  Fichldgebirge  and  the 
Keller  Wald.  Another  European  basin,  probably  sepanted 
from  the  Bohemian  or  Mediterranean  sea  in  eariy  Ordovidan 
times,  lay  over  Ihe  Baltic  region,  Scandinavia,  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces and  north  Germany,  and  communicated  eastwards  by 
way  of  Russian  Poland  ijid  central  Rus^  with  far  ea 


ina  here  regarded  as  D 
Lapworlh  ti 


riaWypi 


I  his  school,  and  J.  E.  Hart  and  Ihe  Cambridge 
Scandinavia  and   the  Baltic  region,   thmigh 
W.  C.  Brbgger,  S.  A.  Tulberg,  F,  Schmidt  and  others,  the  moat 
elaborate  subdivision  of  the  Ordovidan  rocks  bis  been  attained. 
In  the  Baltkprovinmol  Russia,  F.  Schmidt dcKribeslbe follow- 
ing  Raps.    In   deiccnding   order:    (Stage    F)    Ihe   Lyckholm    and 

Middle  Bala  ol  Briuin ;  many  of  Ihe  limeslDiies  are  largely  formed  of 
RlabiapOTtOi  and  other  calcareous  algae.  (E)  Wesenbecz  aone- 
Bala.  (D)  lewe  and  Kegel  lone.  1C|  Itter  beds.  Kucker.  ShiW 
(bituiniiwiisunxfiaDaaiid  marla-BiaiidaekLefer),  EchiiKm4uane 
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Ttiaa  foaoJ-bruinf  rucKj  «n  IcnDva. 

Oa  Ibc  Sonh  Amencan  conLinent  Ordovician  rocln  < 
brer  am  Ld  Ibe  ctnlral.  cuteniuid  poTthem  parts  (noTt 
A(  retarda  the  clawbcation  and  comlation  of  (be  i 
ibaogv  ifl  character  Iron  pojnt  to  pant,  at  ii  riaturml  ov< 
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InCauda  the  Ordovidan  rocb  (Quebec  group)  air 
^i.  Id  tbe  oppcr  divison  there  arr  the  Lownt  01  the  Ai 
t,  tbe  Hmbon  river  bedi,  and  Trenton  limeHonE; 
"  nuerdMu  thaka!  and  tbe 


.■mBoDthlaandKiniWiUiain'i 

with  CaryocjttU  aantlum  in  cast  Greenland: 

..aiti  by  beda  whh  Atapkai  and  Uadma. 

Ordavidan  nclca  are  probably  prcteiit.  and  In 

"  ~  aerlca  (Wanaka  ntHip),  and  in  Amtralia 

*'  >..-_-__  iji^ig^  ^1^  ilatea  belong  to 

bean  a  general 


(^"■ctofia)  the  graplalilic,  fold-bearinE  ihalea  an 
tha  DcriDd.  Durii^  tbla  pmod  then  apwan  b>  b 
reodencv  for  t^K  Ka  to  traoigreiB  «  ue  landi . 


AppalacUan  reriou).  One  ol  the  reialta  of  thia 
e  intercbaiife  and  CDBiDiiniUnff  of  many  picvioinlv 
;rTMjpa,  About  the  beginiilnEtf  the  period  the  tea 
■  ..UU.C.  ..M~-  u.e  land  hi  Texaa  and  aouth  oTlhe  R0CI9'  Hoiuitaina. 
Tbr  toidinf  gf  the  AiqaEaduant  wat  in  procrea*  early  in  Ordovician 
tifKi  and  hteria  Ebe  period  the  fiitt  aymptoma  of  tbe  Scandinavian 
aad  Britiifa  loldiiif  aet  in, 

Vitamc  Aaitily. — This  period  ww  oae  o(  great  volcanic 
activity  fn  aevHal  widely  aeparawd  region*.  "  In  Ayiahire 
and  ihe  ioiiili-mstern  dittricta  (of  the  aoutbern  uplands],  wbere 
tit  nkuiic  oomtitncoU  attain  a  great  devetopment,  they 
ctcsEB  of  baac  Uvaa  (diabase,  frc),  vith  inteicalated  lulls 


the  Hiface  wbeievei  tbe  c 


deotly  deep  paru  of  the  lormitioni.   It  it  thua  one  of  the  moM 

eitendve  ai  ireU  u  one  of  the  molt  ancient  volcanic  tract* 
of  Europe  "  (Sir  A,  Ceikie,  TeitJmai  a/Geoloty.  4th  ed.  vol.  ii. 
p.  9;i].  In  the  wat  o[  England  and  in  Wales  there  was  alio 
a  very  active  volcanic  centre.  In  tbe  Snowdon  district  tbouwndi 
of  feet  of  contcmporaneoua  feliitic  lava*  and  tu9s  occur  in  the 
Bala  beds;  while  in  Cader  Idiia,  tbe  Arenig  Mountain*  and 
the  Anna  there  are  almilar  ciuptJons  of  felsilic  and  rhyolitle 
lavat,  luSa  lad  aggloinentca—probably  many  of  them  lub- 
muine — intcnlnlified  in  the  Arenig  fonnation.  In  the  Lake 
dialiict  a  great  aeiia  of  lavu  ud  aibei—the  Boirowdala 
leriet — waa  erupted  during  the  middle  of  the  period;  the  earlier 
cHusiont  were  andeaitic,  tbe  later  onet  lelaitic  and  rhyolitic. 
In  Ireland  the  Arenig  lavas  of  TVrane  resemble  some  of  those 
in  Scotland.  Volcanic  rocka  ^nrphyTites,  syeiutn  and  lava*) 
octur  in  conatdenble  force  in  the  Ordovidan  rocka  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Bnuuwick  and  New  Zealand.  Tuils  of  thia 
age  uc  found  in  Btittany,  and  diabaae  in  Bohemia. 

Tbe  mmswiic  pniucU  obtained  fmni  rocki  of  thii  period  include 
(old  in  AuBrml^,  New  Zealand  and  Wain:  iron  ore  in  Francei 
Iowa  aod^llinS^^^  '        •     .  -.''°  .  "     ,'"™,''' 

pencil!  inwSea _. 

and  Tenmini.;  phoiphale  beda  in  Waks  and  lenneHee:  mart^ 
in  the  Appalachian  diitricl;  grai^ite  (plumbago)  in  the  Lalce 

OriBtidan  lift. — Compared  with  the  preceding  Cambrian 
period,  Ibe  Ordovician  [1  remarkable  for  the  great  expansion 
in  number*  and  variety  of  organisms,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
foaails  are  better  preaerved  in  the  younger  fonnationi. 

All  the  great  chuaea  ol  molluik*  were  represented.  liw  moat  nuoier- 


le  in  Ohio  ai 


I  ea>t,Indi>ni 


/Wuulcr)  made  their  appearance.  Cara\t  (Stnuiiatms,  <jlani^ 
iroru)  were  scarce,  and  spongea  (XH^Ke^fejif,  uryerp0jifjd.^rfiha»- 
cyatkt^  were  not  particularly  important^  Rtapiaadtia,  IsckadiUs, 
are  wen^known  (ohIs  doubtlully  referred  to  thngroap.  Radiolaria 
assisted  la  tbe  formation  of  certain  beds  of  chert,  and  foranUoifera 
have  been  obaerved.  The  ieniarkah4e  group,  the  graptolites,  e^ 
dently  Inhabited  the  aeas  In  countless  numbers  and  have  left  their 
mnaina  in  the  dark  shales  of  lUs  period  all  over  the  world.   At  this 

Dkdiimftia,  Difla- 

rnal  plate*  and  teeth  of  lUh- 


of  the  period  h  very  meagrely  represented  by  the  retnaini  of  land 
planta,  nxotlty  poorly  prcssved  in  certain  sandstones,  and  tiy  scorpions 
and  levera]  order*  of  luecta,  PnUdna  (Sweden),  PslawHiUliiit 
(Colorado). 
One  of  the  man  •triking  facts  brought  out  by  the  study  of  the 
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Includes  north-vest  and  south-west  France.  Spain,  Italy,  the  Alps, 
the  Fichtelgebirge.  east  Thuringia.  Harz  and  Khenish  Mountains. 

Authorities. — Sir  R.  1.  Murchison,  Silurian  System  (1839)  and 
SUurta  (i8«4,  1867]! ;  A.  Sedrwick,  Synopsis  of  Ike  Classijicatum  of 
the  British  Palaeotoic  Rocks  (ibm);  J.  Barrande.  Systime  siluriendu 
untre  de  la  Boktme  (18U-1887}:  J.  J.  Bigsby,  Tkesaurus  Siluricus 
(London.  1868);   I.  E.  Marr.  Tke  Classification  of  the  Cambrii 


, , ,  -        Caftbrian  and' 

Silurian  Rocks  (Cambridge.  1883);  Charles  Lapworth,  "On  the 
Geological  Distribution  of  the  Rhabdophora,"  Annals  and  Mag.  NtU. 
HisL  aer.  5,  vols,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi  (1879-1880} :  B.  N.  Peach,  J.  Home, 
1.  T.  H.  Teall, "  The  Silurian  Rocks  of  Great  Britain,"  vol.  i.,  Scotland, 
Mem,  Ceal.  Survey  (1899);  F.  Freeh  and  others,  "  Lethaea  geog- 
nostica,"  Theil  i.  Band  2  {Lethaea  palaeotoiea)  (Stuttgart,  1897- 
1902);  Sir  A.  Geikie,  Text-book  of  Geology  (4th  ed.,  1903);  and  for 
recent  papers,  Geological  Literature^  Geol.  Soc  ■(London,  annual). 
See  also  Cambuam  and  Silurian  Systems.  (J.  A.  H.) 

ORDU  (anc.  Cotyora,  where  the  "  Ten  Thousand  "  embarked 
lor  home),  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  between  Samsun 
and  Kerasund,  connected  with  Zara,  and  so  with  Sivas,  by  a 
carriage  road,  and  with  Constantinople  and  Trebizond  by 
steamer.  Pop.  about  6000,  more  than  half  Christian.  Ordu  has 
exceptionally  good  Greek  schools,  and  a  growing  trade  in  filberts. 
I  ORDUIN  -  NASHCHOKIN,  ATHANA8Y  LAVRENTBVICH 
(?-i68o),  Russian  statesman,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  official  at 
Pskov,  who  saw  to  it  that  his  son  was  taught  Latin,  German  and 
mathematics.  Athanasy  began  his  public  career  in  1642  asK)ne 
of  the  delineators  of  the  new  Russo-Swedish  frontier  after  the 
peace  of  Stoibova.  Even  then  he  had  a  great  reputation  at 
Moscow  as  one  who  thoroughly  understood  "  German  ways  and 
things."  He  was  one  <^  the  first  Muscovites  who  dilijsently 
collected  foreign  books,  and  we  hear  of  as  many  as  sixty-nine 
Latin  works  being  sent  to  him  at  one  time  from  abroad.  He 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  young  tsar  Alexius  by  his  resource- 
fulness during  the  Pskov  rebellion  of  1650,  which  he  succeeded  in 
localizing  by  personal  influence.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Swedish  War,  Orduin  was  «^>pointed  to  a  high  command,  in  which 
he  displayed  striking  ability.  In  1657  he  was  appointed  minister- 
plenipotentiary  to  treat  with  the  Swedes  on  the  Narova  river. 
He  was  the  only  Russian  statesman  of  the  day  with  sufficient  fore- 
sight to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  Baltic  seaboard,  or  even  a  part 
of  it,  was  worth  more  to  Muscovy  than  ten  times  the  same 
amount  of  territory  in  Lithuania,  and,  despite  ignorant  jealousy 
of  his  colleagues,  succeeded  (Dec  1658)  in  concluding  a 
three-years'  truce  whereby  the  Muscovites  were  left  in  possession 
of  all  their  conquests  in  Livonia.  In  1660  he  was  sent  as  pleni- 
potentiary to  a  second  congress,  to  convert  the  truce  of  1658 
into  a  permanent  [)cace.  He  advised  that  the  truce  with  Sweden 
should  be  prolonged  and  Charles  II.  of  England  invited  to 
mediate  a  northern  peace.  Finally  he  laid  stress  upon  the 
immense  importance  of  Livonia  for  the  development  of  Russian 
trade.  On  being  overruled  he  retired  from  the  negotiations. 
He  was  the  chief  plenipotentiaiy  at  the  abortive  congress  of 
Durovicha,  which  met  in  1664,  to  terminate  the  Russo-Polish 
War;  and  it  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  his  superior 
ability  and  great  tenacity  of  purpose  that  Russia  succeeded  in 
concluding  with  Poland  the  advantageous  truce  of  Andrussowo 
(Feb.  XX,  X667).  On  his  return  to  Russia  he  was  created 
a  boyar  of  the  first  class  and  entrusted  with  the  direction 
of  the  foreign  office,  with  the  title  of  "  Guardian  of  the  great 
Tsarish  Seal  and  Director  of  the  great  Imperial  Offices."  He 
was,  in  fact,  the  first  Russian  chancellor.  It  was  Orduin  who 
first  abolished  the  onerous  system  of  toUs  on  exports  and  imports, 
and  established  a  combination  of  native  merchants  for  promoting 
direct  commercial  relations  between  Sweden  and  Russia.  He 
also  set  on  foot  a  postal  system  between  Muscovy,  Courland  and 
Poland,  and  introduced  gazettes  and  bills  of  exchange  into 
Russia.  With  his  name,  too,  is  associated  the  building  of  the 
first  Russian  merchant-vessels  on  the  Dvina  and  Volga.  But  his 
whole  official  career  was  a  constant  struggle  with  narrow  routine 
and  personal  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  boyars  and  clerks  of  the 
council.  He  was  last  employed  in  the  negotiations  for  con- 
firming the  truce  of  Andrussowo  (September  x66q;  March  1670). 
In  January  1671  we  hear  of  him  as  in  attendance  upon  the  tsar 
on  the  occasion  of  his  second  marriage;  but  in  February  the 
same  year  he  was  dismissed,  and  withdrew  to  the  Kruipetsky 


monastery  near  Kiev,  where  be  took  the  tonsure  under  the  name 
of  Antony,  and  occupied  himself  with  good  works  till  his  dcnih 
in  1680.  In  many  things  he  anticipated  Peter  the  Great.  He 
was  absolutely  incorruptible,  thus  standing,  morally  as  wcU  as 
intellectually,  far  above  the  level  of  his  aee. 

See  S.  M.  Solovev,  History  of  Russia  (Rus.1,  vol.  xi.  (St  Peterafour^, 
1895,  seq.);  V.  Ikonnikov,  "  Biography  of  Orduin-Nashchokin  **  (in 
RusskayaStarina,  Nos.  ii-ia)  (St  Petersburg.  1883):  R.  Nisbet  Bain, 
Tke  Fvrst  Romanovs  (London,  1905,  chaps.  4  and  6).    (R.  N.  B.) 

OREBRO.  a  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  the  district  {lin)  o£ 
Orebro,  lying  on  both  banks  of  the  Svarti  a  mile  above  its  entrance 
into  Lake  Hjelmar,  135  m.  W.  of  Stockholm  by  rail  Pop.  (1900), 
22,013.  ^  S^cat  part  rebuilt  since  a  fire  in  x8s4,  it  has  a  modem 
appearance.  An  andent  castle,  however,  with  four  round  towers, 
remains  on  an  Island  in  the  stream.  It  is  used  as  a  museum. 
There  may  be  mentioned  also  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  of  the 
13th  century;  and  the  King's  House  {Kungssiuga),  an  old  and 
picturesque  timber  building.  In  front  of  the  modern  town  hall 
stands  a  statue,  by  Karl  Gustav  QvamstrOm  (x8xo-x867), of  the 
patriot  Engelbrecht  (d.  1436),  who  was  bom  here.  The  Swedish 
reformers  of  the  x6th  century,  Olaus  and  Laurentiua  Petri,  are 
commemorated  by  an  obelisk.  Orebro  is  in  dose  connexion  vitb 
the  iron-mining  district  of  central  Sweden;  it  has  mechanical 
works  and  a  technical  college.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on,  by 
way  of  the  Orebro  canal  and  lakes  Hjelmar  and  Mftlar,  with 
Stockholm. 

Orebro  was  in  existence  in  the  x xth  century.  Its  castle,  erected 
by  Birger  Jarl  in  the  t3th  century,  played  an  important  part  in 
the  early  annals  of  Sweden;  and  no  fewer  than  twenty  dicta 
or  important  assemblies  were  held  either  in  the  castle  or  in  the 
town.  Such  were  the  Orebro  concilium  of  X537,  the  diet  of  1540 
in  which  the  crown  was  declared  hereditaxy,  and  that  of  18 10 
when  Bemadotte  was  dected  crown  prince. 

ORE-DRESSINO,  one  of  the  prindpal  processes  m  the  work 
of  mining  {q  v.).  When  the  miner  hoists  his  ore 'to  thesurface,  the 
contained  metal  may  be  either  in  the  native  unoombined  state, 
as,  for  example,  native  gold,  native  stiver,  native  copper, 
or  combined  with  other  substances  forming  minerals  of  more 
or  less  complex  comi>osition,  as,  for  example,  telluride  of  gold, 
sulphide  of  silver,  sulphide  of  copper.  In  both  cases  the 
valuable  mineral  is  always  associated  with  minerals  of  xk>  valwe. 
The  province  of  the  oie-dresser  Is  to  separate  the  *'  values  " 
from  the  waste — for  example,  quartz,  felspar,  caldte — by  mechan- 
ical means,  obtaining  thereby  "  concentrates  "  and  "  tailings.'* 
The  province  of  the  metallurgist  is  to  extract  the  pure  metal 
from  the  concentrates  by  chemical  means,  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  heat.  There  are  also  a  number  of  non-metallic  minerals 
which  do  not  have  any  value,  or  at  best  do  not  reach  their  highest 
value  until  they  have  been  subjected  to  some  form  of  mechanical 
preparation;  among  them  are  diamonds,  graphite,  corundum, 
garnet,  asbestos  and  coaL  Ore-dressing,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
artide,  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  (x)  properties  of 
minerals  which  render  aid  in  thdr  separation;  (2)  simple  opera* 
tions;  (3)  operations  combined  to  form  processes  or  mills. 

I.  The  spectfie  fframty  of  minerals  vanes  greatly,  some  bciRg 
heavy,  others  fig:ht.  The  rate  of  settling  in  water  is  affected  by  the 
spedfic  gravity  m  this  way:  of  two  particles  of  the  same  p^-  ^g 
sise  but  different  specific  gravity,  the  heavier  settles  more  * 
rapidly  than  the  lighter,  while  of  two  particles  of  different  specific 
gravity  which  settle  at  the  same  rate  in  water,  that  of  higher  specific 
gravity  is  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  other.  The  same  state- 
ments are  true  in  regard  to  settling  in  air,  and  in  regard  to  fnomencum 
in  air  when  the  particles  are  thrown  out  in  a  horisontal  direction. 
Colour,  lus^e  and  fracture  are  of  eqiedal  value  in  hand-picking,  to  aid 
the  eye  in  sdccting  the  mineral  sought.  Instances  are,  of  coloars» 
the  white  of  quartz,  the  pale  straw  colour  of  felspar,  the  doll  yellow 
of  limonite,  the  brass  yellow  of  chalcopyrite,  the  pale  metallic  velksw 
of  pyrite;  of  lustres,  the  vitreous  of  quarts,  the  adamantine  of 
diamond  and  cerussite,  the  resinous  of  blende,  the  earthy  of  Umonite, 
and  the  metallic  of  pyrite;  and  of  fractures,  the  deavaae  planes  of 
felspar  and  galena,  the  conchoidal  fracture  of  quartz  and  pyrite,  tl« 
granular  of  some  forms  of  magnetite  and  blende.  Magnetism  is  a 
most  direct  and  simple  method  of  separating  minerals  where  it  is 
available.   The  discovery  that  by  the  uae  of  etectro-magnets  of 


*  The  O.  Eng.  word  was  dra.  corresponding  with  Du.  scr,  the  orlgta 
of  which  is  unknown.  The  form  "  ore  "  icpcescnts  the  O  Eog.  4r, 
brass;  cL  Lat.  aes,  Skt.  ayas. 
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povtr  pdocnli  fonseriy  nfuded  u  noq-m^netic  w  IttrvtK 
ui  Bade  it  fniiblc  to  mpuKt  «ven1  cUao  of  CDincnb  prravfi 
ID  IB  Off:  for  *w*ipJ*,  tht  Hfongly  Duenclk  miocni  may  Tim  b 
ulcn  out.  tbeo  tbe  uildly  outKw.  and  Lait  Ihe  weakly  manvtii 
I)<  lon-oataRk  btdnf  Ml  behiad.  XdJWnM  acli  ■hen  bnihil 
bumiilKd  pankica  of  lold  iiauLnf  wiih  tbe  nnd  rnin  Ihe  fUm 

uiBjinly  pUltd  wilL  1™™!™  and  adbaiT  ID  iht  coppw.  whiJc  111 
HBd  it  canifd  fonnid  by  ihe  watefr  In  ihii  way  ■  very  ptTf« 
Kparajion  of  tbe  «pld  Imni  the  land  ia  eflrcloi.    In  cbrSDUlh  Africa 


tbe  »ld  Imni  thi 


■mpir  opsiikma  *ai  B 
Tht  on  u  miiKd  can 
ndovd  IB  lumps  of  IF 


li  by  iKpa  or  vtaEca. 


[mnl'lhc   llSa'     In 


third.     Coarac 

accompligbed  b 

■   Ihe  Blake  typt 

the  Caiei  Com 


3uied  by  a 


Flo.  I.— Blake  Bnaker 

«t  BZF  la  which  llv  Gr>eU  crukhinv  cammonly  done  by  tbeic 

7lly  fupl^icd  wilhomnliiinpanoc  larger  than  9  in  indiamelrr. 

nttbea  iiiem  ID  about  1 4  m  indiAfntTfr  Medium-*]if  cruaTiinr 
ii  done  moat ly  by  rolUorKeamtlamp*.  Rotfi 
lit  j)  cruih  bydiira  pmauiE  cauaed  by  Ihe 

held  ckaely  lotether      Tliey 


Brealter.  Sfu^J  ^In'^iE^Tln^a'LiT^'^l'ing  4n"- 

a.  Mov^ile  iaw-  by   ball   milla.  by   Chile  edgeslone  millt,   by 

<.Oear  with  errm-  Miamp  (fie.   j]  ia  a  pesile  of  goo-lb    weivht 
tr>  hob  >«)  wiib  more  01  toa.  which  It  lillcd  by  a  levoliJng 

i^odle.  Rdke  a    heavy   blow   on   the   ore   reelina 

on  the  die  in  the  monaf  and  do  the  wort 

{•■a  aod  lonietnnn  even  10  A-in  paina.     The  blow  ol  Ihe  itamp 

/'~'fv  /f    >.      ifc  fine  paniclc»  of  [dd.  but  bn(htrn»  ihem 
/     _  >.W  _     \      «  Ihal   Ihey   are   quickly   tauBhl    upon   the 

^— ^^ ^      na'nSy  bypr«l'uclT'compo>rf  ol  gra.m  con- 

Fic  }.— Cnnhinf      lainini  both  valuei  and  wane,  iince  they 
ftnUa  avoid  Biakint  much  fine  >li<nea     Thr>  cniih 


^    ring     bo<h    havins    vei 

ndii^  it  tovEhi.  losether  with  ihe  chemi 


inM  lri'"l"iievet  uaedpreparaiorv"io«MiceiilraIion.   Thtamitit 
HA^-aume  mill  pisdanin  finer  iotamalgamatiag.   Tbe  Ult  mill 


[rindiDC^  tbe  pulver^ed  ore  paaaee  out  through  icreeut  in  Ih 
cylinder  wmlL  It  b  a  fiBC  ariBder,  piakiog  a  anull  amount  of  in 
iH^  anU  li  of  rirallaT  (         "  Pf^    ."  or  tanonicaunt. 


and  diacharpd  Ibrough  the  hollow  abaft 
af  the  oihff,  the  finely  graund  ore  ia 
flaaied  oui  by  water  and  contain  a  lai^ 
propDrtion  of  impalpable  Bliinea-  It  it  uied 
lor  preparation  for  <yaiuding  of  gold. 


the  ief  HKikcr     Thia  i>  a  diiintcjntor 

paddlea  lei  at  an  angle,  which  terve  tha 
double  purpoae  ol  bruiting  and  diiinlegrat- 
ing  the  clay  and  of  cDBveying  tbe  cleaned 
lump  ore  Eo  be  ditchorged  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  trough,  tbe  water  nvanwhOewaifairig 
away  the  clay  at  the  lower  end. 

Jindiag  for  f noMuy  —When  twn  Blilk- 
eralt — lor  esampie,  jvynie  and  oaHierite 
(tin  ore) — one  04  which  ia  decompned  and 
rendered  poroua  and  friable  by  heat  and 

istih; 


Hid. 


ancd  cuaitcrite  behind' 
ia  ia  the  firtt  of  the  n 

■  m'Hn^  l^'finw*'^^  Flc  4.— CravilySlimp. 

™,._^        ™™„.        ,r    ,...n.     ..|an..<    ™Ug^l^ 


tcrecn.and  the  uotieTtia,  which  doeapoaa-   If  Ihelati 

upon  another  icreen  with  amaOer  hofea.  It  will  agair, _ 

■nd  underue-  Theoperaiioncanbe  repeated  with  more  aievea  until 
Thedeaired  number  of  portiantia  obtained-  R  Ton  Riltinger  adopted 
for  ckae  tiling  the  follawing  diamoera  in  mniimdra  lor  Ihe  bolea  In  a 
S  h*  d™hJae^h  V'lS'  ""*'  '*■  "■^■*-5'' *'''"■'■  '*  '■ 
double  itial  ol  the  one  ncit  below 

A  proceia  which  dora  not  n«d  tuch^ 
cloae  tiring  miehl   ute  every  olher 
icreen  of  the  above  tet,  and  in  ei- 

pant?vely*B(eillope"*E™"ii«clolli  Jilh^IS^hSea"""' 
plate  punched  wiih  round  hole*  It  uaed.  To  remove  the  larjett 
lumpa  in  Ihe  preliminary  tiling,  fiied-bar  acreent    (jliuliea)    are 

treat^  by  meant  ol  kydravSie  dajiifiefj  and  box  diusifitrl^  The 
lower  limil  of  acreening  and  therefore  Ibe  beginning  ol  thia  arork 


c  Cawfier. 

variea  from  graini  of  J  millinuMrra  lo  Eiaini  of  I  nnilliinetre  in 
diameter  A  hydraulic  clattifier  ISj  6)  la  a  tiDueh-like  washer 
Ihnnlgh  whKh  the  water  and  tand  flow  from  one  end  lo  the  other. 
In  EheboTEomiBI  regular  iniervait  are  pockeit  or  pitt  with  hydraulic 


pockell  are  much  larrei  and  no  infloinnB  clear  water  lau«d,  they 

^ze  the  ore.  but  merely  claaa  together  graint  which  have  equal 
tertling  power  In  any  given  product,  rvcept  the  hrtt,  the  grain  of 
hi^  tpccific  (ravlty  will  dwayt  be  amaller  than  that  of  low.  Tbt 
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Fig.  7. — Harz  Jig. 


box  dasufiers  are  suited  to-  treating  finer  Bizes  than  the  hydraulic 
classifiers,  and  therefore  follow  them  in  the  mill  treatment. 

Picking  Floors,  the  first  of  the  final  operations  of  separation,  are 
areas  on  which  men,  boys  or  girls  pick  out  the  valuable  mineral 
which  is  rich  enough  to  ship  at  once  to  the  smelter.  The  picking  is 
often  accompanied  and  aided  by  breaking  with  a  hammer.  Puktne 
tables  are  generally  so  constructed  that  the  pickers  can  sit  still  and 
have  the  ore  pass  before  them  on  a  moving  surface,  such  as  a  re- 
volving circular  table  or  travelling  belt.  Stationary  picking  tables 
require  the  ore  to  be  wheeled  to  and  dumped  in  front  of  the  pickers. 
Picking  out  the  values  by  hand  has  the  double  advantage  that  it 
saves  tne  power  and  time  of  crushing,  and  prevents  the  formation  of 
a  good  deal  of  fine  slimes  which  are  difficult  to  save. 

Jigs  treat  ores  ranging  from  i^  in.  in  diameter  down  to  A|  in.  If 
an  intermittently  pulsating  current  of  water  is  passed  up  through  a 
horizontal  sieve  on  which  is  a  bed  of  ore,  the  heavy  mineral  and  the 
quartz  quickly  form  layers,  the  former  beneath  the  latter.  The 
machine  by  which  this  work  is  done  is  called  a  jig,  and  the  operation 
is  called  jining.    In  the  hand  jig  the  sieve  is  moved  up  and  down  in 

a  tank  of  water  to  get 
the  desired  separation. 
In  the  power  jig  (fig.  7) 

^ *  ■  I  .the  sieve,  a,  b  stationary 

.^. .  X  .^..  p^Jand  the  pulsating  current 
is  obtained  by  placing  a 
vertkal  longitudinal  par- 
tition, e,  extending  part 
of  the  way  down  to  the 
bottom  01  the  jig  box. 
The  sieve,  a,  is  firmly 
fastened  on  one  side  <x 
the  partition,  and  on  the  other  a  piston  or  plunger,  d,  u  moved 
rapialy  up  and  down  by  an  eccentric,  causing  an  up-and-down 
current  of  water  through  the  sieve,  a.  The  sieve  u  fed  at  one  end. 
e,  with  a  constant  supply  of  water  and  ore,  and  the  quartz  over- 
flows at  the  other.  Clear  water  ("  hydraulic  water  ")  is  brought  by  the 
pipe,  i,  into  the  space,  g,  bek>w  called  the  hutch,  to  regulate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bed  ol  ore  on  a.  The  constantly  accumulating  bed  of  con- 
centrates is  either  discharged  through  the  sieve  into  the  hutch,  g,  or 
by  some  special  device  at  the  side.  On  jigs  where  the  concentrates  pass 
through  the  sieve,  a  bed  of  heavy  mineral  grains  too  large  to  pass 
holds  back  the  lighter  quarts.  Tne  quartz  overflow  from  one  sieve, 
a,  generally  carries  too  much  value  to  be  thrown  away,  and  it  b 
therefore  jigged  again  upon  a  second  sieve,  b.  In  jigging  difficult 
ores,  three,  K>ur,  five  ana  even  six  sieves  are  used.  A  succession  (rf 
sieves  gives  a  set  of  products  graded  both  in  kind  and  in  richness,  the 
heavier  mineral,  as  galena,  coMn^  first,  the  lighter,  as  pyrites  and 
blende,  coming  later.  The  best  jigging  is  done  upon  closely  sized 
products  using  a  bulge  amount  of  clear  water  added  beneath  the 
sieve.  Very  g^od  Jigging  may,  however,  be  done  upon  the  products 
of  hydraulic  classifiers,  where  the  heavy  mineral  is  in  small  grains 
and  the  quartz  is  lai]^,  by  using  a  bed  on  the  sieve  and  diminished 
hvdraulic  water,  which  increases  the  suction  or  downward  pull  by 
tne  returning  plunger. 

Bumping  tables. — Rittinger's  table  is  a^  rectangular  gently 
sloping  plane  surface  which  by  a  bumping  motion  throws  the  heavy 
partictes  to  one  side  while  the  current  of  water  washes  down  the 

quarts  to  another,  a 
wedge-shaped  divider 
separating  and  guiding 
the  concentrates  and 
tailings  into  their  re- 
«-spective  hoppers.  The 
capacity  on  pulp  of  ^ 
to  ^  in.  size  is  some  4 
tons  in  twenty -four 
hours.  In  the  Wilfley 
uble  (fig.  8)  and  those 
derived  from  it  a  gentler 
vanning  motion  is  substituted  for  the  harsh  bump;  they  have  a 
greatly  increased  width  and  a  set  of  nffle  blocks,  b,  at  rijght  angles  to 
the  direction  of  flow,  e,  taperins  in  height  towards  the  side  where  the 
concentrates  are  discharged,  a.  This  combination  has  produced  a 
table  oi  great  efficiency  and  capacity  for  treating  ^ins  from  i  in. 
in  diameter  down  to  t|»  in.  or  even  finer.  The  capacity  on  ^  in.  pulp 
b  from  15  to  2$  tons  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Vanntrs  are  machines  which  treat  ores  on  endless  bdts.  generally  of 
rubber  with  flanges  on  the  two  sides.  The  belt  (fig.  9)  traveb  up  a 
gentle  slope,  a,  on  horizontal  transverse  rollers,  and  b  shaken  about 
300  times  a  minute,  either  sidewise  or  endwise,  to  the  extent  of  about 
1  in.  The  lower  10  ft.  b  called  the  concentrating  plane,  b,  and 
slopes  378%  more  or  less  from  the  horizontal;  the  upper  3  ft.  of 
length  IS  called  the  cleaning  plane,  c,  and  slopes  4*45  %  more  or  less. 
The  fine  ore  is  fed  on  with  water  (technically  called  pulp)  at  the 
intersection  6f  the  two  planes,  d.  The  vibration  separates  the  ore 
into  Uyers,  the  heavy  minerals  beneath  and  the  liaht  atx>ve.  The 
downward  flow  of  the  water  carries  the  light  waste  oR  and  discharges 
it  over  the  tail  roller  <  into  the  waste  launder,  while  the  upward  travel 
of  the  belt  carries  up  the  heavy  mineral.  On  the  cleaning  plane  the 
Utter  passes  under  a  row  of  jets./,  of  clean  water,  which  remove  the 


F1G.8.— WUfleyTable. 


last  of  the  waste  rock;  it  clings  to  the  belt  while  it  passes  over  the 
head  roller,  and  only  leaves  it  when  the  belt  is  forced  by  the  dipping 
roller  to  dip  in  the  water  of  the  concentrates  tank,  g.  The  cleaned 
belt  then  continues  its  return  journey  over  the  guide  roller  A  to  the 
tail  roller  c,  which  it  passes  round, 


and  9saxtk  does  concentration 
duty.  Experience  proves  that  for 
exceedingly  fine  ores  the  end 
shake  with  steep  slope  and  rapid 
travel  does  better  work  than  the 

side-shake  vanner.    For  ordinary  FiG.  9.-Frue  Vanner. 

gold  stamp-mill  pulp,  where  clean-  ' 

ness  of  tailings  is  the  most  important  end,  and  where  to  gain  it  the 
engineer  b  willing  to  throw  a  little  quartz  into  the  concentrates,  the 
end-shake  vanner  b  again  probably  a  little  better  than  the  side- 
shake,  but  where  cleanness  of  concentrates  b  sot^ht  tlie  side-shake 
vanner  b  the  most  satisfactory.  The  latter  b  much  the  most  usual 
form. 

SUme-TahUs  are  circular  revolving  tables  (fig.  10)  with  flattened 
conical  surfaces,  and  a  slope  of  i  ( in-  mom  or  less  per  foot  from  centre 
to  circumference;  a  common  size  is  17ft.  in  dbmeter.  and  a  common 
speed  <Mie  revolution  per  minute.  These  tables  treat  material  of 
f  i  »in.  and  less  in  dbmeter  coming  from  box  classifiers.  The  principle 
on  which  the  table  works  b  that  the  film  of  water  upon  the  smooth 
surface  roUs  the  larger  grains  ^quartz)  towards  the  margin  of  the 
table  faster  than  the  smaller  grains  (heavy  mineral)  which  are  in  the 
slow-moving  bottom  current.  The  revolution  of  the  table  then 
discharges  tne  quartz  eariier  at  a,  a,  a,  a,  an  intenncdbtc  middling 
product  next  at  o.  and  the  heavy  mineral  last  at  c.  Suitable  launden 
or  troughs  and  catch-boxes  are  supplied  for  the  three  products.  The 
capacity  of  such  a  table  b  I3  tons  cm-  more  of  pulp,  dry  weight,  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Promts,  ur*d  in  concentrating  tin  ore  tn  Gxriwall, 
are  rectangular  slime-tables  which  separate  the  waste  from  the 
concentrates  on  the  same  principle  as  the  circular  tables,  though  they 


Fig.  10. — Gjnvex  Revolving  Slime-taUe. 


run  intermittently.  They  treat  very  fine  pulp,  and  after  being  fed 
for  a  short  period  (about  fifteen  minutes)  the  pulp  b  shut  ott,  the 
concentrates  are  flushed  off  with  a  douche  of  water  and  caught  in  a 
box,  and  the  feed  pulp  is  again  turned  on.  Canvas  tabUs  are  rect- 
angular tables  with  plane  surfaces  covered  with  cotton  duck  (canvas) 
free  from  seams,  they  slope  about  i^  in.  to  the  ioot.  They  are  fed 
with  stamp-mill  pulp,  with  the  tailings  of  vanners,  or,  bMt  of  all, 
with  very  fine  pulp  overflowing  from  a  fine  classifier.  The  rough 
surface  01  the  duck  is  such  an  efficient  catching  surface  that  they  can 
run  for  an  hour  b^ore  the  concentrates  are  removed-^an  operation 
which  18  effected  by  shutting  off  the  feed  pulp,  rinsing  the  surface 
with  a  httle  clean  water,  and  nosing  or  brooming  off  the  concentrates 
into  a  catch-box.  The  feed-pulp  u  then  again  turned  on  and  the 
work  resumed  They  have  been  more  successful  than  any  other 
machine  in  treatins  the  finest  pulp,  especully  when  their  concen- 
trates are  finally  cleaned  on  a  steep  slope  end-shake  vanner  (the 
G  G  (Sates  canvas  table  system  of  California). 

Buddies  act  in  pnnciple  Uke  slime-tables,  but  they  are  statioiury, 
and  they  albw  the  sand  to  build  itself  up  upon  the  conical  surface, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  retaining  wall.  When  charged,  the  tailings 
are  shovelled  from  the  outer  part  of  the  circle,  the  middling  from  the 
intovening  annular  part,  and  the  concentrates  from  the  mner  part. 
They  treat  somewhat  coarser  sizes  than  the  slime-table.  The  term 
budaie  IS  sometimes  applied  to  the  slime-tables,  but  the  majority 
confine  the  phi^  to  toe  machine  on  which  the  sand  buikb  up  in  a 
deep  layer. 

Riffles. — ^When  wooden  blocks  or  cobble-stones  of  uniform  size  are 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  sluice,  the  spaces  between  them  are  called 
riffles;  and  when  gold-bearing  gravel  is  carried  through  the  sluice  by 
a  current  of  water,  a  great  many  eddies  are  produced,  in  which  the 
gold  and  other  heavy  minerals  settle. 

Kieves. — ^The  ktete  or  doUv-tub  is  a  tub  as  large  or  larger  than  an 
ordinary  oil-barrel,  with  sides  flaring  slightly  upwards  all  the  wav 
from  the  bottom.  In  the  centre  is  a  little  vertical  shaft,  m-ith  hana- 
crank  at  the  top  and  stirring  blades  like  those  of  a  propeller  at  the 
bottom.  Fine  concentrates  from  buddies  or  dime-tables  axe  still 
further  enriched  bv  treatment  in  the  kieve.  The  kieve  b  filled 
perhaps  half  full  01  water,  and  the  paddles  set  in  motion ;  concea- 
tretes  are  now  shovelled  in  until  it  is  neariy  full,  the  rotation  b 
continued  a  little  longer  and  then  the  shaft  b  quickly  withdrawn  as4 


niimi  nria,  the  n 
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btdncribed. 
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the  buddle.  uid  the 
nc  cnjthinf  and  of 


.  ..-  .  .ilUncd  i*  typia]  ci  tbe  dw.   The 

cmifcfdby  bmkcr  iind  rolli.  aod  icpuated  Lito  *  tniei  of  pfoducti 
diminnlUDi  in  aite  by  a  Kt  of  ictimu.  hydnnUc  duiifier  mnd  box 
duxifier-  All  th«  ^product!  of  icmn  iiiil  hydnuUc  duilicn  an 
fined  on  wiBTaiv  JIB*  viewing  mncvntratca,  nkMNnn  ukd  tailingai 
t^mr  of  ihc  box  cbuaiGer  are  treated  OD  tbc  iliiiie-table,  vanaer  or 
WiUley  table.  yieMing  coneentratea  atid  tafUoEa  and  perbapa  tnitld- 
bnTL    Tlw  ctHner  middUnBi  rnniaia  valwa  attached  to  grajni  of 

S-u  jnd  aiv  iherefore  aent  bafk  to  he  re-cniahed  and  re-treated. 
IWr  middLings  contain  values  difficult  to  aave  from  their  ^lape 
foty.  add  art  KnI  back  to  the  aaiiK  machioe  or  to  aootber  to  be 

The  udve  copper  lock  ol  Lake  Superior  ia  broken  by  powerful 
breaker*,  annictiiad  preceded  by  a  heavy  drop-hammer  vi^hinf 
t  too.  aHTF  Ol  Icaa.  The  opemtkHi  ia  accompaoied  by  hand-|MJdnff, 
jv^ioc  rich  aiiggtia  with  pethapa  74%  of  copper  ready  for  the 
meheriat  ■ddk  n^nea  a  Beeoad  irade la  alao  ptckcd  out  which  goea 


rock  aod  diiciiV]^  coarae  eopfier  Ihrouch  a  pipe  4  la.  Id  diamctcT» 

the  liiihteT  njck-  ThecopperfaletoutabaatoDceanhaurbyapenintf 
icaualtheboctaai.  IV reatof iheiockktiuihidtapuathrDuEh 
1  dhu  with  mind  haka)  in.  in  diameter.  moR  or  lea.  Thiiand 
It  treated  La  hydraulic  ctaiiifiera  with  four  pocbHa.  the  pmiucu 
hon  the  pocket*  beina  jitved  by  four  rwighing-jiKH  yieldinB  finished 
BiaEral  copper  toe  tne  amelter.  Included  prajiu  for  the  grinder. 

which  ro  to  waate.  The  overSow  ol  the  hydraulic  claaaiher  run*  to  a 
tank  of  which  the  overflow  ia  leill  to  waate  in  orrler  to  dlminiih  the 
quutity  o(  water,  wfule  the  diacharge  frorn  beneath,  treated  upon 
uie-iablea.  yield*  concentrate*,  middlinga  and  tailing*.  The 
aWldliiigi  an  rt-treated.    Ail  the  fiiu*hed  concentratea  put  together 

The  euraction  from  the  lock  iifrom  50  to  So%  of  the  copper  con- 

Ct  awafl    ria.— Tinalone  in  Cornwall  occui*  aaaodatcd  with 


-picking.  The  latter  reject*  waate.  removea  aa  f ar  aa 
hurtlur  VDlfram,  and  daasea  the  valuea  into  grouiia 
richnraa.  Gravity  or  pneumatic  atampa  then  cniiii  the 
and  atripea  (a  ipecie*  of  long  rectangular  huddle)  yield 
linp,  tauinga  and  fine  alimea:  the  Erat  thies  ate  aeni 
I  circular  buddiea,  and  the  iait  to  frame*.  The  buddlea 
tratea.  midrUing*  and  tallingB:  the  mirldUon  art  n- 


:  Tbefiaei 


to  buddki;  of  theae  tb 


con  vei  circular  huddle  ffini  huddle},  and  yield*  a  1 
the  outer  part  of  the  drclc  and  a  finer  product  in  th 

Eroduct  ii  treated  by  a  leriei  of  buddlinga  irtiicb  vary  aonKwnai, 
ut  in  i[Er>™l  ut  >*  follom:  led  to  ■  aecoDd  buddle  it  yield*  doc 

back,  and,  auliide  of  all,  tailinga-  The  linc-lead  or  ia  act  on  one  lide 
until  enou^  ha*  accumulaicifta  make  a  tniddle  run.  when  It  I*  niB 
upon  a  third  huddle  yielding  in  the  centfal  pait  pun  lead  conccs. 

ore.  and  outiide  of  all  a  line  [HodiKt  which  ia  led  to  the  aecortd 
buddle.  The  coanc  Dulude  product  of  the  Giac  buddle  i*  treated  in 
much  tbe  Bnw  way  aa  the  Bne,  but  it  yieida  practically  no  lead  aioc 

Aa  orea  uiually  contain  their  value  in  two  con- 
Jl  gold,  which  can  be  taken  out  by  mercury,  and 

tb  |3,  in  whidi  tbe  metal  i*  either  coated  with  or 

CO  ompouDd*  o(  Hilphur.  tellurium,  Ac.    The  unial 

gc  ne  i*  to  cnj*h  the  ore  by  rock-breaker  to  about 

ij  nd  then  tocruih  with  water  by  gravity  atampa,  a 

in  .hen  paaeti  over  amidsaniated  ;^iea  of  copper  or 

ail  «r-   The  free  gold,  amalEamated  by  thc  mercury. 

at  m^urial  nirfact  on  the  plate:  tbe  nat  of  the  nifp 

flow*  an  thrDugh  memiiy  traps  to  catch  any  of  the  mereuiy.  whicb 
drainiofl  the  end  of  the  plate.   The  pluea  and  mortar  are  peiiodic- 


partly  cruthed  ore  in  the  mortar,  w 
acattered  through  it,  i*  grtnind  for  ■ 


k:  if  platea  ai 


buHl'IKnn™ 


y  b  aaved:  tbia  i*  trealed  u] 


„  WDBey 

I  lor  the  chloritialion  plant  or 
when  the  heavy  nuiKnl  ii  ol 
tei  an  of  huh  glade,  they  atill 
irh  no  atuf  lUMld  be  aaved. 
'  1  have  been 
1  which  th( 


id-*hahc  v; 


s  for  tbe 


aa 


ao*idetab1e  a 


liOK  0™.— Tbe  brown 
conuminat    ■      ■  ■ 
The  crude 


from  auiface  depoiit*  are 

yietdiThefiM  clay,  which'rani"» 

^.  . which  ia  caught  upon  a  acreen  and 

hand-picked,  to  free  It  from  the  little  quaita,  or  jigged  if  it  containa 
Coo  much  qiarta.  The  masnetic  oxuie  of  iron  occur*  aaaodated 
with  felapar  and  quarta.  aiuTcan  often  be  aeporated  from  them  by 
the  magnet.  The  ore.  alter  being  broken  by  breaker  and  roll*  to 
a  aice  varying  Irhd  I  toy*  of  an  Inch  in  diameter,  goea  to  a 
macnetic  macnine  arbich  yielda  (i)  tbe  itrongly  mameuc,  CI  the 
weakly  magnetic  and  (3)  the  non-magnetic  portiona.  The  lecond  or 
fniddlingi  product  contain*  gralna  of  muaetite  attached  to  quarta, 
and  i*  therefore  re-cruBhed  and  aent  back  to  tlie  magneta;  the 

'"'"bcJun^^p.   In^ceiUraimgbywauruufndricBufphidea. 


:e  (carbonate  of 


of  iron)  folio 
work.     Byai 


;^™ 


KuUy  adjuaed  ro 


Weiherill  magnet,  haa  btcn  devgned  for  treating  Che  (ranklinite  ol 
New  JcTiey.  a  mineral  which  i*  non-magnetic  in  the  uiuai  machuiea. 
The  ore.  crushed  by  breaker  and  roll*  and  band-^ked  to  lemove 
garnet,  i*  treated  upon  a  belt  with  a  roughing  magnet  to  take  out  the 
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i6,  24t  30  anil  50  raeahes  per  linearincli.  Tlie several  pi^ucttare 
treated  each  on  it«  own  magnetic  machine,  yielding  the  f  ranklinite 
for  the  sine  oxide  grates,  and  followed  by  spiegd.fumace;  die  residue^ 
which  is  jigged,  yields  the  xinc  silicate  and  oxide  for  the  spelter 
f  umacfi9,  and  waste  carrying  the  calcite,.quartx  aAd  micau 

Asbestos,  when  of  good  quality,  is  in  Compact  masses,  whidi  by 
suitable  bruising  and  beatmg  are  rdsolved  intp  fine  flexible  fibres. 
The  Canadian  asbestos  is  associated  with  serp^ntinc^  and  is  crushed 
by  breakers  to  f  in.,  screened  on  A-in.  screens  to  reject  fines.  '  Thcr 
values  are  removed  by  hand-picking  and  are  crushed  by  rolls  carefully 
set  so  as  not  to  break  the  fibre;  this  product  is  then  sized  by  screens, 
and  the  various  sizes  are  sent  to  the  Cvclone  pulveri^et^  which  by 
beating  liberates  the  individual  fibres,  ft  then  goes  to  a  screen  with 
eleven lioles  to  the  linear  inch,  and  yields  a  granular  undcrsiac  and 
oversize,  ami  a  fibrous  oversize  whida  is  drawn  off  by  a  suction  fair 
to  a  settling-chamber  with  air  outlets  ooyered  by  fine  screen  cloth. 
This  fibrous  product  is  the  clean  mineral  fw  the  market.  A  special 
treatment  feparates  the  fibres  of  different  lengths. 

The  usual  method  of  dressing  corundum  and  emery^  after  the 
preliminary  breaking,  b  to  treat  the  material  in  an  edge-stone  milt 
fitted  with  light  wboden  iiollers.  The  action  is  that  of  grinding  one 
particle  against  another,  whereby  the  talc,  dilorite,  mica,.  &c.,  are 
worn  off  from  the  haroer  minoaL  A  constant  current  of  waifr 
carries  off  the  light  impurities.  This  is  called  the  *'  muller"  process. 
At  Corundum  Hill,  North  Carolina,  the  first  step  in  removing  the  im- 
purities from  "  sand  "  corundum  is  to  subject  it  to  the  scouring  action 
of  a  stream  of  water  while  it  is  being  sluiced  from  the  mine  tQ  tq^  mill, 
the  action  being  increased  by  several  vertical  drops  of  5  to  10  ft. 
in  die  sluice.  After  reaching  the  mill  all  that  will'  not  pass 
through  a  14-mesh  screen  is  crushed  by  rolls,  and  the  understze  of 
the  screen  is  treated  in  a  washing  trough;  this  removes  part  of 
the  light  waste,  aind  the  "  muUers  mentioned  above  oompfaste  the 
deamng. 

GrapUU  occurs  in  schist,  but  being  of  less  specific  gravity  than  the 
other  minerals  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  schist,  it 
settles  later  than  they  da  It  also  breaks  into  thin  scales,  which, 
reduces  its  settling  rate  still  further.  -  The  ore  is  broken  by  breakers, 
and  by  Chile  edgAtone  mills  or  by  gravity  stamps,  to  a  size  varying 
with  tne  character  of  the  minerals  from  perhaps  i^  to  ih  in.  diameter. 
The  pulp  is  then  conveyed  through  a  series  ol  settling  tanks  of  which 
the  uter  are  larger  than  the  earlier.  The  quartz  and  other  waste 
minerals  settle  in  the  earlier  tanks,  while  the  graphite  settles  later: 
the  latest  tank  gives  the  best  graphite.  In  the  Dixon  Company's 
works  in  New  York  some  forms  of  oonoentrators  are  bdievcd  to  have 
repbced  the  slower  settling  .tanks. 

The  phosphates  of  Florida  are  of  four  kinds:  hard  rock  toft  rock, 
land  pebble  and  river  pebble.  The  hard  rock  is  crushed  by  toothed 
rolls,  and  cleaned  in  log  ^vasherSi  The  washed  product  is  screened ; 
the  sizes  finer  than  ^  in.  are  thrown  away  because  too  poor;  the 
other  sizes  are  dried  and  sold,  some  waste  having  been  picked  out  of 
the  coarsest.  The  soft  rock  is  nmply  dried,  ground  ana  sold.  Land 
pebble  is  treated  by  log  wadiers,  any  clay  balls  remaining;  being  re- 
moved by  a  screen,  ami  the  phon>hate  oried  and  sold.  In  special 
cases  land  pebble  is  treated  by  nydraulicking,  followed  by  a  kw 
washer,  and  this  anin  by  a  powerful  jet  washer,  to  remove  the  last  of 
the  clay.  River  pebble  is  taiaen  from  the  river  by  centrifugal  pumps, 
and  scremed  on  two  screens  with  i-in.  and  A-in.  holes  resoectively ; 
the  overrize  of  the  first  sieve  and  the  underaize  of  the  second  sieve  are 
thrown  away  because  of  too  tow  grade.  (R.  H.  R.) 

ORBGON,  a  Noith-Westem  state  of  the  American  Union, 
on  the  Fftdfic  ilope,  lying  between  42^  and  46^  z8'  N.  lat.  and 
X16''  33'  and  Z34*'  33'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  tbe  state 
of  Washington,  from  which  it  b  sqMiated  in  part  by  the  Columbia 
river,  the  46th  parallel  forming  the  rest  of  the  boundary;  £., 
by  Idaho,  &om  which  it  is  separated  in  part  by  the  Snake  river; 
S.,  by  Nevada  and  California,  and  W.,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  hu  an  extreme  length,  £.  and  W.,  of  375  m.,  an  extreme 
width,  N.  and  S.,  ol  390  m.,  and  a  total  area  of  96,699  sq.  dl, 
of  which  1093  sq.  m.  are  water-surfaioe< 

Toppgrafiky, — ^The  coast  of  the  state  extends  in  a  general  N.  and  S. 
direction  tor  about  300  m.,  and  consists  of  long  stretches  of  sandy 
beach  broken  occasionally  by  lateral  spurs  of  the  Coast  Ranse,  which 
project  boldly  into  the  sea  and  form  high  rocky  headlands.  With  the 
cxdeption  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  the  bays  and  inlets  by 
which  the  shore  is  indented  are  small  and  of  very  little  im|>ortance. 
Parallel  with  the  coast  and  with  its  nudn  axis  about  so  m.  inland  b 
an  irregular  chain  of  hills  known  as  the  Coast  Range.  It  does  not 
attain  a  great  height,  but  has  numerous  lateral  wpnxt,  especially 
toward  the  W.    Euchre  Peak  (Lincoln  county),  probably  then^^iest 

Siint  in  the  range  in  Oregon,  rises  3963  ft.  above  tne  sea.  In  southern 
regon  the  general  elevation  of  this  range  b  greater  than  in  the  N., 
but  the  individual  peaks  are  less  prominent,  and  the  range  in  some 
respects  resembles  a  pbteau.  Its  western  slope  is  generally  longer 
ana  more  gentle  than  the  eastern.  A  number  oT  small  streams, 
among  them  the  Nehalem,  Coquille  and  Umpqua  rivers,  cut  thdr 
way  throueh  the  Coast  Range  to  mch  the  ocean.  For  the  greater 
portion  df  Its  length  in  Oregon,  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state,  the 


Coast  Range  b  bordered  on  the  E.  by  the  Willamette  Valley,  a 
region  about  300  m.  long  and  about  30  m.  wkle,  and  the  most  thickly 
populated  pcrtion  of  the  state;  here,  therefore,  the  range  b  cosily 
denned,  but  in  the  S.,  near  the  Rogue  river,  it  merges  i^iparcntly 
with  the  Cascade  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in  a  large  compkx 
group  designated  as  the  Klamath  Mountains,  lying  partly  in  Oregon 
and  partly  in  California,  and  extending  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  sea.   The  iCIamath- Mountains  separate 
topographically   southern   Orq^on   from   northern   CaUfomia. 
number  of  ridges  and  peaks  bearing  special  names,  such  as  the  Rogue 
jiver,  Umpqua  and  Siskiyou  Mountains,  belone  to  thb  group. 
The  Cascade  Mountains,  the  most  tniportant  range  m  Oregon,  extend 
parallel  with  the  coast  aqd  lie  about  100  m.  inland.    The  peaks  of 
thb  system  are  much  higher  than4.ho8e  of  the  Coast  Range,  varying 
from  5000  to  1 1,000  ft.,  and  the  highest  of  them  are  cones  of  extinct 
vokanoes.    Mount  Hood  (11,225  it),  whicb  b  the  hi^cst  point  in 
the  sute.  Mount  Jefferson  (lo,300  ft.),  the  Three  Sister  Peaks,  Mount 
Adams,  Bachelor  Mountain,  and  Diamond  Peak  (8807  ft.)  alt  have 
one  or  more  glaciers  on  their  skies.    The  Calapooya  Mountaans» 
forming  the  water-partipg  between  the  Willamette  ami  the  Umpqua 
rivers,  are  a  Uteral  spur  of  the  Cascades,  and  extend  westward  as  far 
as  the  Coast  Range.   The  Cascade  Mounuins  divide  the  state  topo* 
graphically  into  two  sharply  contrasted  parts.  West  of  this  range  the 
country  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  surface  structure,  and  b  humid 
and  doisely  wooded;  east  of  the  range  it  consisu  of  a  broken  table- 
land, arid  or  seimartd,.  with  a  seneral  elevation  of  5000  ft.    Thb 
eaftem  tableland,  thougli  really,  very  ruggied  and  mountainous, 
seiems  to*have  few  striking  toposra^hic  features  when  compared  with 
themore  brdcen  area  t9  the  W.    In  the  north-eastern  part  of  this 
eastern  plateau  lie  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  have  an  avenge 
elevation  of  about  6000  ft.  and  decline  gradually  toward  the  N.    A 
south-western  spur,  about  loo  m.  in  lensth,  and  the  principal  ridge 
toffether  enclose  on  several  sides  a  wide  valley  dFatned  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  John  Day  river.  South  of  these  mountains  lies 
the  northern  limit  of  the  Great  Basin  region.    In  Oregon  thb  area 
extends  from  the  Nevada  boundary  northward  for  about  160  m..  to 
the  head  of  the  Silvies  river,  and  embraces  an  area  of  about  16^000 
sq.  m.    None  of  its  streams  reaches  the  sea,  but  all  lose  their  watera 
by  seepage  or  evaporation.    On  the  E.,  N.,  and  N.W.  the  Great 
Basin  b  bounded  by  the  drainage  systems  01  the  tributaries  of  the 
Columbb  river,  ami  on  the  S.W.  By  the  drainage  system  of  the 
Kbmath  river.    Its  boundaries,  however,  cannot  m  definitely  fixed, 
as  they  change  with  the  periods  of  humidity  and  drought.    Goow 
Lake,  for  example,  lies  in  the  Great  Basin  at  some  seaaoas;  but  at 
other  times  it  overflows  and  becomes  a  part  of  thedrain^  system  of 
the  Saciamento  river.    Many  of  the  mountains  within  the  Eiasin 
region  consist  of  great  faulted  crust  blocks,  with  a  goieral  N.  and  S. 
trend.   One  face  of  these  mountains  b  usuany  in  the  form  of  a  steep 
pialisade,  while  the  other  has  a  very  gradual  slope.    Between  these 
ridges  lie  almost  level  valleys,  whose  floon  consist  partly  of  lava 
flows,  partly  of  volcanic  fra^mental  material,  and  partly  ol  detritus 
from  tne  bordering  mountains.    During  the  wet  season  the  valleys 
often  contain  ephemeral  lakes,  whose  waten  on  evaporating  leave 
a  playa,  or  mud  flat,  often  covered  with  an  alkaline  encrustation  of 
snowy  whiteness.    Some  large  permanent  lakes  occupy  the  troughs 
between  faulted  blocks  in  southern  OrKon.    The  greatest  levid,  or 
approximately  levd,  area  in  the  Great  Basin  region  of  Oregon  Is  the 
soHcalled  Great  Sandy  Desert,  a  tract  about  150  m.  long  and  from 
M  to  50  m.  wide,  lying  in  parts  of  Crook,  Lake  and  Harney  counties. 
Its  surface  consists  01  a  thick  sheet  of  pumiceous  sand  and  dust, 
from  which  arise  occask>nal  buttes  and  mesas.    On  account  of  the 
small  amount  of  precipitation,  the  fissured  condition  of  the  under- 
lying lava  sheets,  and  the  porous  smI,  the  Great  Sandy  Desert  has 
practically  no  surface  streams  even  in  the  wet  season,  and  within  its 
limits  no  potable  waten  have  been  found    The  most  praminent 
mountain  range  in  the  Oregon  portion  of  the  Great  Babin  is  the 
Steena  Mountains  in  the  S.E.,  which  attain  an  altitude  of  about  9000 
ft.  above  the  sea  and  o^Sooo  ft  above  Alvord  Valley,  which  lies 
olon^  the  eastern  base.   Thb  range  b  a  large  monodinal  block,  with 
a  trend  almost  N.E.  and  S.W.,  presenting  a  steep  escarpment  tofward 
the  E.,  and  slopina  very  gradually  toward  the  W.    It  odiibits  much 
evidence  of  powerful  erosion,  having  deep  caiiyons  in  its  sides,  nnd  it 
bears  evidence  of  previous  gladers.   The  repon  adioiningthe  Great 
Basin  on  the  El.  is  usually  known  as  the  Snake  River  Plains*  sikI 
embraces  an  area  of  about  1200  sq.  m.  in  Malheur  countv.    Here  the 
hills  are  deefrfy  aculotured  and  the  valleys  much  carved  by  streams 
which  often  flow  through  deep  canyons.    Where  the  streams  cut 
their  way  through  sheets  of  basaltic  lava  their  banks  are  steep,  aJmost 
vertical  diffs,  but  where  they  cut  through  sedimentary  rocks  the 
sides  have  a  more  gende  slope.    When  several  alternate  layers  oC 
hard  and  soft  rock  are  cut  through  by  a  stream  its  bonks  some- 
times have  the  form  of  steps.    The  destruction  of  the  graaaes  00 
the  hillsides  by  ovetgracmg  in  recent   yeara  has  incraooed  the 
flooding  by  temporary  streams,  and  consequently  has  tended  to 
deepen  and  increase  the  guUeys  and  channels  of  the  mountains 
ana  valleys. 

The  state  as  a  whole  has  an  average  elevation  of  3300  ft. :  with 
20,300  sq.  m.  below  1000  ft. ;  19,200  sq.  m.  betyeen  1000  and  3000 
ft.;  33,500  sq.  m.  between  3000  and  ^cxx)  ft.;  and  23,030  aq.  m. 
between  5000  and  9000  ft. 
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Tie  OKMt  important  etmm  b  the  Columbia  river,  -which  fonna  the 

aorthera  boundary  for  300  m.  and  receives  directly  the  watera  of  all 

jj^  the  important  rivers  in  the  state  except  a  few  in  the  S.W. 

and  a  tew  in  the  extreme  E.  About  loo  m.  from  its  mouth 

are  the  Cascades,  where  the  river  cuts  through  the  lava  beds  of  the 

Cucade  Mountains  and  makes  a  descent  of  about  300  ft.  through  a 

canyon  6  m.  long  and  nearly  i  m.  deep.    The  pass^e  of  vessels 

through  the  river  at  this  point  is  made  possible  by  means  of  locks. 

Fifty-three  m.  farther  up  the  streanoi  is  a  seomd  set  of  runds 

known  as  the  Dalles,  where  the  stream  for  about  a  m.  is  oonnned 

within  a  narrow  channel  from  130  to  aoo  ft.  wide.    The  laigest 

tributary  of  the  Columbia  is  the  Snake  river,  which  for  oeariy  aoo  m. 

of  its  course  forms  the  boundary  between  Oregon  and  Idaho.    It 

flows  throui^  a  canyon  from  3000  to  5000  ft.  deep,  with  steep  walls 

of  basaltic  and  kindred  rocks.  The  powerful  erosioo  has  often  caused 

the  columnar  black  basalt  to  assume  weird  and  fantastic  shapes. 

The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Snake  river  in  Oregon  are  the  Grand 

Ronde,  Powder,  Burnt,  Malheur  and  Owyhee  rivers.  The  principal 

tributaries  of  the  Columbia  E.  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  lymg 

wholly  within  the  state  are  the  John  Day  river,  which  rises  in  the 

Blue  Mountains  and  enters  the  Columtna  29  m.  above  the  Dalles 

after  pursuing  a  winding  course  of  about  350  m. ;  and  the  Deschutes 

river,  which  naes  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and 

after  flowing  northward  for  about  320  m.  enters  the  Columbia  la  m. 

above  the  Dalles.   The  Deschutes  river  drains  a  regj^on  which  is  less 

arid  than  the  plateau  farther  E..  and  whidi  cootama  a  number  of 

small  lakes.   A  peculiar  feature  of  the  stream  is  the  uniformity  of  its 

volume  throughout  the  year;  the  great  crevasses  in  the  lava  bed 

through  which  it  flows  form  natural  spillWays  and  check  any  tendency 

of  the  stream  to  rise  within  its  banka.   The  Willamette  river,  W.  of 

the  Cascade  Mountains,  is  the  most  important  stream  lying  wholly 

within  the  state.    It  rises  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Cascades  and 

enters  the  Columbia  river  about  100  m.  above  its  mouth,  having 

with  its  branches  a  length  of  about  300  m.   I  n  the  western  part  of  the 

state  a  number  of  short  streams  flow  directly  into  the  Ptotik  Ocean, 

the  most  important  of  these  being  the  Rogue  and  the  Umpqua  rivers, 

which  have  their  sources  in  the  Cascades. 

In  Sootbem  Orcson,  especially  in  the  Great  Barin  rmon,  there  are 
numerooa  lakes.    Malheur  Lake,  in  Harney  county,  during  the  wet 
,  ,,^        season  b  about  35  m.  long  and  has  an  average  tridth  of 
5  or  6  m.   It  is  not  c»ver  10  It.  deep  in  any  part,  and  is  only 
a  few  inches  in  depth  a  mile  from  the  shore.   In  the  summer  most  of 
its  bed  tt  a  playa  or  mud  flat.   Almost  continuous  with  this  body  of 
water  on  the  S.W.  is  Harney  Lake,  roughlv  circular  in  form  and 
about  7-6  m.  in  diameter.   The  waters  of  both  lakes  are  alkaline,  but 
Malheur  Lake  b  often  freshened  by  overflowing  into  Harney  Lake, 
while  the  latter,  having  no  outlet,  b  growing  continually  more 
alkaline.    East  of  the  bteens  Mountains  there  b  a  chain  of  very 
small  lakes,  such  as  the  Juniper,  Manns  and  Alvord  lakes,  and  also  a 
playa  known  as  the  Afvoird  Desert,  whkJi  In  the  spring  is  covered  with 
a  few  inchea,  or  perhaps  i  or  a  ft.,  of  water,  and  Decomes  a  lake 
with  an  area  of  50  or  60  sq.  m. .  In  the  summer  the  dry  bed  b  smooth 
and  very  bard,  and  when  the  skies  are  dear  the  monotony  of  the 
landscape  b  sometimes  broken  by  a  mirage.     In  Lake  (iounty, 
occupying  fault-made  troughs,  are  several  large  bodies  of  water — 
Lake  Abert  (about  5  m.  by  i^  m.)t  Warner  Lake  (50  m.  kmg,  4-8  m. 
wide).  Summer  Lake  (a  little  smaller  than  Abert).  and  Gone  Lake, 
tlw  one  bst  named  ly^  partly  in  Califomb  and  draining  into  the 
Sacramento  system.    The  Upper  and  the  Lower  Klamath  bkes  of 
Klamath  county  are  noted  for  their  scenk  beauty.    Near  the  north- 
western boundary  of  Klamath  county  b  the  famous  Crater  Lake, 
whose  wrface  b  6239  ft.  above  the  sea.   Thblake  lies  in  a  great  pit 
or  caldera  created  bv  the>wrecking  in  prdiistoric  tiroes  of  the  volcano 
Mount  Mazama.  wnich  according  to  geologists  once  had  an  altitude 
of  about  14,000  ft.  above  the  sea  and  octooo  ft.  above  the  surrounding 
tableland;  the  upper  portion  of  the  mountain  fell  inward,  possibly 
owinc  to  the  witiftlrawal  of  interior  lava,  and  left  a  crater-fike  rim, 
or  caldera.  rinng  aooo  ft.  above  the  surrounding  country.-  The  lake 
is  4  m.  wide  ami  6  m.  long,  has  a  depth  in  some  plaoes  of  nearly 
3000  ft.,  and  b  surrounded  by  walb  of  rock  from  500  to  aooo  ft.  high. 
I  n  spite  of  its  great  elevation  the  bke  has  never  been  known  to  frec«, 
and  though  it  has  no  visible  outlet  its  waters  are  freshv 

fasMsa  and  Abro.— 4^arge  game  has  disappeared  from,  the  settled 
areas,  but  b  still  fairly  abumumt  on  the  plains  of  the  east  and  among 
the  mountains  of  the  west.  In  the  mountain  forests  Of  south-western 
OregOTi  bears,  deer,  dk,  pumas,  wolves  and  foxes  are  plentiful. 
Among  the  south-eastern  ixatcaus  antelope  are  found  at  all  seasons, 
and  (k:cr  and  bkc-hom  (mountain  sheep),  and  occasionally  a  few  elk, 
in  the  wrinter.  Bears,  w<rfves,  lynxes  and  foxes  are  also  numerous  in 
the  ea«t.  and  there  the  coyote  b  found  in  disagreeable  numbers. 
The  pocket-gopher  and  the  jack-rabbit  are  so  numerous  as  to  be 
great  pests.  Tne  priiidpal  varieties  of  game-birds  are  ducks,  geese, 
grouse  and  California  quaiL  Sage-hens  are  occasionally  seen  on  the 
dry  i^teaus  and  valleys,  espedaily  in  Harney  county.  The  Oregon 
ruDin  ( J/«rtrfa  naeuia)  and  the  Oregon  snowbird  (Junco  Oretontis)  are 
common  in  Oregon  and  northward.  On  the  rocky  headlands  and 
islands  of  the  coast  nest  thousands  of  gulls,  cormorants,  puffins, 
guillemots,  surf -ducks  (Oedniita),  dotterels,  terns,  petrels  and 
minserous  other  birds.  Tnerc.  too,  the  Steller's  sea-lion  lEuwuio^ias 
stiOeri}  tfeada  the  mating  season.   The  marine  fauna  is  abundant 


and  of  great  economic  importance.  The  river  fauna  of  the  coast  b  of 
two  distinct  types:  the  type  of  the  Columbia  fauna  in  rivers  north 
of  the  R(»ue;  and  another  type  in  the  Klamath  and  its  tributaries. 
Typical  01  the  Columtna  river  b  Catastomus  macroduilus  and  of  the 
lOamathj  C.  rmiicM^.  Lampreys,  stickld)acks,  cattoids,  sturgeons 
— the  white  sturgeon  {Acipeuser  Iraiumontatnu)  b  commonly  known 
as  the  "  Oreson  sturgeon  "—trout  and  salmon  are  the  prindpal 
anadroraous  fish,  the  salmon'  and  trout  being  the  most  important 
economicalljr.  The  best  varieties  of  the  salmon  for  canning  are: 
the  king,  Chinook  or  quinnat  (OncorJ^yncibir  tsekamytscha)t  far  better 
than  any  other  variety;  and  the  sted-head,  Uue  back  or  sukknh 
(O.  Mfte).  ^ 

The  total  woodland  area  of  the  state  according  to  the  United  Sutes 
census  of  1900.  waa  54*3<x>  fQ'  m.  or  56*8%  01  the  land  area.  The 
Federal  government  e^ablined  in  1907  aind  1908  thirteen  forest 
reserves  m  the  state,  ten  of  which  had  an  area  of  more  than  1,000,000 
acres  each;  their  total  area  on  the  1st  of  January  1910  waa  25,^ 
sq.  m.  From  the  coast  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Casciide  Mountains 
the  state  b  heavily  timbered,  eaoept  in  small  prairies  and  clearings 
in  the  Willamette  and  other  valleys,  and  the  most  important  tree 
b  the  great  Douglas  fir,  pine  or  spruce  (Psemdelsuia  Dtmriatii), 
commonly  called  Oregim  pine,  whicn  sometimes  grows  to  a  ndght 
of  300  ft.,  and  which  waa  formeriy  in  great  demand  for  masts  and 
qMus  of  smlin^-vesseb  and  for  bridge  timbera;  the  Doug;las  fir  grows 
more  commercial  timber  to  the  acre  than  any  other  American  variety, 
and  constitutes  about  five-sevenths  of  the  total  stand  of  the  state. 
Timber  iaalso  found  on  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the  north-east  and  on 
a  number  of  mountains  in  the  central  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the 
state.  East  of  the  Cascades  the  valleys  are  usually  treeless,  save  for 
a  few  willows  and  cottonwoods  in  the  vicinity  of  streams.  Over  the 
greater  |>art  of  thb  re^on  the  sage-brush  b  the  most  common  pbnt, 
and  by  ita  ubiquity  it  imparts  to  the  landscape  the  monotonous 
neyisn  tint  so  characteristic  of  the  arid  regions  01  the  western  United 
States,  West  of  the  Cascades  most  of  the  trees  of  commercial  value 
consist  of  Doug^  fir.  Cedar  and  hemlock  also  are  commercially 
valuable.  There  are  small  amounts  of  sugar  mne,  yellow  pine,  red 
fir  and  diver  fir  (XMcr  grandis  and  A.  nobuis)  and  spruce;  and 
among  the  broad-leaved  varieties  the  oak,  ash,  m&\Aie,  mahogany- 
birch  or  mountain  mahogany  (Ctrcocarpus  UdifoUa),  ft4>en,  cotton-- 
wood  and  balsam  are  the  most  common.  Ekst  of  the  C^asoules  the 
forests  consist  for  the  most  part  of  yellow  pine.  In  the  south-east  the 
hills  and  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  almost  bare  of  trees.  At 
higher  altitudes,  nowevcr,  the  moisture,  increases  and  scattered 
junipen  begin  to  appear.  Blending  with  these  at  thdr  upper  limit 
and  continuing  above  them  are  clumps  of  mountain  mahogany, 
whu:h  sometimes  attains  a  hdght  of  ^20  or  30  ft.  Above  this  bdt  of 
mahogany,  pines  and  fire  are  sometimes  found.'  In  thb  r^on  the 
mountains  have  an  upper,  or  cold,  timber  line,  the  hdght  of  which 
depends  upon  the  seventy  of  the  climater  and  a  lower>  or  dry,  timber 
line,  which  b  determined  by  the  amount  of  rainfalL  These  upper  and 
k>wer  limits  ojf  the  timber  bdt  are  sometimes  very  sharply  oefined, 
so  that  tall  mountains  may  be  marked  by  a  dark  prdle  of  forest; 
above  and  below  which  appear  walls  of  bare  rock.  la  a  very  arid 
region  the  dry  timber  line  may  rise  above  the  coki  timber  line,  and  in 
such  a  case  the  mountain  will  contain  no  forests.  Of  this  phenomenon 
the  Steens  Mountains  furnish  a  coiiq)icuotts  example.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  forests  of  Oregon  contained  in  1900  about 
150,000,000,000  ft.  of  Douglas  fir  or  spruce,  40,000,000,000  ft.  of 
yellow  fune  and  35,000,000,000  ft.  of  other  ^lecies— chiefly  cedar, 
hemlocK  and  spruce.  In  the  most  heavily  wooded  r^on  along  the 
Padfic  coast  andtte  lower  course  of  the  Columlna  river  are  forests  of 
the  Douglas  fir  with  stands  of  100,000  ft.  of  timber  per  acre.  The 
value  of  the  lumbtf  and  timber  products  increased  from  $1,014,31 1 
jn  1870  to  $6,530,757  in  1890^  to  $10,357,169  in  1900,  and  to 
.$13,483,908  in  IQ05. 

Chmate. — Perhaps  tio  state  in  the  imion  has  such  neat  local 
variations  in  its  dimate  as  has  Oegon.  Aloi^  the  coast  tne  climate 
b  humid,  mild  and  uniform,  and,  as  has  ofttii  been  remarked,  very 
like  the  climate  of  the  British  Ides;  in  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the 
state,  from  which  the  moisture-<bden  winds  are  excluded  by  the  hieh 
coastwise  mountains,  the  climate  b  dry  and  marked  by  great  daily 
and  annual  ranges  of  temperature.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
varies  with  the  elevation  and  the  distance  from  the  sea,  beine  highest 
along  the  vrestcm  dope  of  the  Coast  Range  at  altitudes  below  3000 
ft.,  and  lowest  in  the  elevated  regions  E.  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 
The  temperatures  along  the  coast  are  never  as  high  as  100*  F.  or  as 
low  as  sera  In  the  valleys  between  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Cascade 
Mountains  the  range  of  temperature  is  much  greater  than  it  is  along 
the  coast;  the  absolute  maximum  and  minimum  bdng  respectively 
103*  and  -4'  at  Portland,  in  the  N.W.,  and  108*  and  -4*  at  Ashland, 
in  the  S.W.  Owing  to  its  greater  elevation  the  southern  portion 
of  Oregon  experiences  greater  extremes  of  temperature  than  the 
northern.  In  that  part  of  the  stete  E.  of  the  Cascades  the  climate  is 
of  a  continental  type,  with  much  greater  ranges  of  temperature  than 
in  the  W..  although  in  a  few  k>w  valleys,  as  at  the  Dalles,  the 
extremes  are  somewhat  modified.  While  flowera  bloom  throughout 
the  year  at  Portbnd.  frosts  have  occurred  in  every  month  of  the 
year  at  Lakeview.  in  the  Great  Badn.  At  Astoria,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbb  rivier,  the  mean  annual  teinperature  b  53*  F.,  with 
extremes  recorded  of  97*  and  10*;  but  at  Silver  Lake,  m  the  Great 
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.Snli,— TlwiutcluialiiKistuiRatavirienroliiilaucf  dinule. 
Id  cbe  WniaiiKtu  ViUeythcnUtiR  moHlydayloanu,iiI*  bualcic 
UIDR  oa  Ibe  (oetbDliaiid  iiatly  enriched  m  the  river  boiuni  lendi 
by  wmihiflge  from  the  hilU  uu)  t^  depoiiCi  of  rich  black  huniui.  In 
■outh-weAera  Orefoa,  la  the  Rogue  and  Umpqua  valleyi,  Ibe  char- 
acteriUic  ioil  la  a  nddlih  clay,  ttaiRigh  other  varietiea  are  DumerDui- 
In  eanen  OretOD  the  iojii  an  of  an  entirely  diSerent  lype.  brine 
bually  of  a  fieylih  appearaDee»  laddog  la  humua,  and  cornnaed  ol 
vokaalc  doit  and  aUuvion  from  the  nplaitdi.  Tbey  ur  ckrp,  of 
fine  textare,  eaaily  worked  and  CDntato  abundanl  plant  locid  in  Ibc 
form  of  loluble  cosipounda  of  caldum,  lodiiim  and  potaidum.  At 
times,  however,  thete  aalEa  are  pntenE  {nnichEuvHaBtorrnderijie 
eoUa  loo  alkaliiie  for  plant  trowing.  Whm  thov  Ib  no  cxcch  of 
alliali  and  the  water  lupply  •>  luBnnl,  lood  cnip*  cm  be  grawo 

AfnaltaH  ud  Suck-Kalnnt—Orma  hn  aom  of  the  moM 
productive  Hiiniltunl  landi  in  the  United  Slatet,  but  they  an 

vaUeyt  weit  of  the  CaaadeMouDCaiu  aad  the  countica  borderina 
on  the  Columbia  rivet  can  of  (boeemountalna.  The  other  parte  d 
Uytoodryortoomotintaiooiafocfnn^nf  eropa, 
inble  anaa  nitable  lor  graaina.  Id  Igoo  only 
ice  was  induded  In  faraa,  and 

01  land  was  improved.    Then 

■™353j7l>''<>*>>i><ltbeiraveneeiiteiras]SiaiTea.  Otthewhale 
munber  ^'OK  (tl3>7)  contained  lea  than  looacns  each,  30-5% 
(1I.0SS)  cootaliwd  bsm  100  to  17s  acm  each,  and  10-4%  (3717^, 
devoted  mainly  to  itock-raiaiaE,  CDBtaincd  500  acR*  or  nton  each. 
Nearly  four^lhs  of  the  larms  (aS,SjS)  wen  (qxnted  by  ownen  « 
pan  owaer*.  3719  wm  operated  by  ihan  teaanU.  I1H7  1^  ash 

cropa  an  wheal,  oals.  hay.  Iniita,  hop*,  potacoea  andmiscellaiieoua 
VEfetaUes.  Sheep  and  caiile  are  raircd  extensively  on  nncbes  hi  the 
•emUarid  reaioaa,  largi  heitli  of  aide  an  kept  on  lands  loo  wet  lor 
culrivalion  in  the  wmem  CDuniica,  and  stock-nising  and  dairying 
bave  becorae  Important  facton  in  the  opention  of  many  of  the  best 
famiL  The  acnaie  al  wheat  was  810,000  in  1909  and  the  crop  was 
l6.]7;.ooo  buibels.  The  oat  cnp  was  io.B8(nOOO  boshels.  The  bailey 
crop  was  1.984,000  busbcla.  TlKnighuaresocool  thai  Indian  com 
is  successfully  gtrvn  only  by  careful  cultivalioa.  and  the  cn?p 
amounted  to  onb'  Mt/oaa  busbelB  In  1909.  The  hay  En>p,  B6j,ooo 
torn  in  1909,  is  made  quite  largely  from  wild  grasies  and  gnini  cot 
green;  on  the  iirigatcd  lands  alfalfa  is  grown  exiensively  for  the 
cattle  and  sheep,  whkh  are  otherwise  almost  wholly  dependent  lor 
sustenance  upon  the  bunch  grass  of  the  send^arid  trains.  Both  cattle 
and  sbeep  ranches  In  the  rerion  cast  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  have 
been  ouiiiderably  encroached  upon  by  the  ^ipFoptiation  of  lands 
for  aBiicultuRil  puipoaei.  and  the  cattle,  also,  have  been  forced  to  the 
south  and  east  by  Lbe  eiaEinEof  ibccp  on  lands  formeriy  reserved 
(or  them;  but  the  nuniben  <S  both  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  farms 
have  become  much  larger.  The  whole  number  of  sheep  hi  the  state 
w3si,jSi,aoa  in  1910.  The  number  of  catik  other  than  daicy  cows 
vai  698,000  And  inst  of  dairy  cows  174.000.   The  dairy  buaneis  is  a 

promiJogiiidustiyin''"' ■ ^ ■-"■■  ■-  -■-  """— 

etIcVallev.   The  nui 
number  of  swine  I767 


L  iesi  deiiec)  east  of  the  Cascade  Itangi 
B  ii  espeoiaily  imponanl.  Thecultivi 
regop  about  ]B^;lbc  soil  and  climate  c 


id  Coast  Xsnges  and 
nd  the  culrivalion  of 


d  to  be  excrtdmgfy  favourable  to  thrir  Erowlh,  and  the 
icreaied  to  »,joo,oiio  Ih  In  190J,  when  the  state  ranked 
:  Union  in  thii1ndu«ry. 

'  imgition  east  of  the  Cucade  Hoiinlaina.  The  irripted 
ch  an  widely  distributed,  inaeascd  (mm  a  total  nf  I77.9M 
l89loti^,JIOai:reBin  1902.    In  1894  Congress  [asiid  the 

'al  of  the  Prisdent.  to  dcnaiF  10  each  of  tbe  Kates  in  which 


1901,  has  piDiects  for  utiliiinf  the  Snod  sraten  of  the  I'matilU. 
hfalbeur.  SSvi^  and  Gnuide  Roode  rivers,  the  waters  of  tbc  Owybec 
and  Wallnwa  riven  and  WiUow  Creek  and  the  watefi  of  same  of  the 
lakeainthccentralpart  oftbeiiate.  TwdoI these ptojecuhad  been 

1 t.. 1.-  ii-,tiii,  project  in  Umatilla  county,  toirrigale 

diverted  from  the  UmiliUa  river  by  a  iaa 
ingj  J  m.  above  Echo,  with  s  rcservcsr  <4  1; — 


gsTwi 


Klamath  project,  to  imgate  lgl,ooa  ai..._  _. 

Orevnn  fabout  I4S,000  acm)  arid  Sisldyou  and  Modoe  oouotiea. 
CalSomia,  1»  two  canalstrom  Upper  Klamath  Lake  and  tvBstorage 
tlani  in  ft.  hirii.940  ft.bng)  b  the  Ckw  Lake  reservoir  of  15.000 
acres,  was  nutBorued  in  19C9  and  vis  JS  %  completed  In  1909.  It 
has  heen  estimated  that  the  irrigated  and  irrwble  area  under  prtvale 
canBlsiaabouiao,aDoacra.aiiirihattbat>IUIundi4ioae(lof  in  1909. 
Iirigited  by  the  Rate  under  the  Carey  Act,  amounted  to  lBo.ix» 

^trrin,— Tbe  Columtia  river  has  long  been  famous  for  its  Blsm .' 

years  foUowIni  the  maximum  calch  m  iMj.  tbc  slate  iefislaluie  in 
iQot  passedanactestablishinEaclDBeBOsonbatb  early  In  thespriiw 
and  ute  in  the  summer  and  prohibi ling  any  fishins.  eserpi  with 
book  and  line,  at  any  time,  wilhciut  a  liixnCE.  In  looS  twoLswi  piT>- 
posed  by  initiative  petillon  ven  passed,  stoKHng  all  fishing  by  night 
and  fistJng  In  the  navigable  channels  ol  the  losiei  river,  limiting  the 
lenglh  of  sebies  to  be  used  in  the  lower  river  and  sboUdiint  the  use 
of  gear  by  fishermen  of  the  upper  rivo — the  mHth  of  the  Sandy 
rlvei,  in  MnltBoaab  EDaiuy.bcing  tbedividing  line  between  tbe 
uppcraiidlowvr  Columbia,  bevenlhatcbetieshave  been  established 
by  the  sute  •othotitiea  of  Oreaon  and  Washinctoa  and  by  the 
Frdenl  government  lor  ptDpantmc  the  beat  varieties :  tbe  "■'J-i-T'ti 
(O. bakowKKta). the bhieha^iaurtetinl when  the  btuebMfca 
became  scan,  ailverdda  (O.  tinKt).  The  total  catch  of  aaloKn 
on  tbe  Oregon  ode  of  tbe  Columbis  river  in  looiwaa  lC.7>S.4U^: 
from  this  it  roae  to  14,S75,»S  lb  in  1903.  but  (ell  to  l8.isi.743lb  io 
1907andlfl.463.546  in  1908.  Salmonancai^t  in  smaller  quaotitici 
in  the  const  stnanis:  4.371,618  bin  1901  and  8,043.690  b  in  iwi^ 
butanly6^jMSibini9o;and6,4ai.SiI  Ihin  190*.  Someotfisb. 
shad,  amelt,  halibut,  hernng.  perch,  sturgeon,  Aounders.  oyster*. 
clams,  craba  and  crawfish  an  alsD  obtained  from  Oiegoa  water*. 

Uounlt. — Gold  WHS  discovered  in  the  Rogue  and  Klamath  riven 
in  the  S-  putt  of  Oregon  in  1852,  and  placer-minin 
here  witboul  intcnuptioD  until  i860,  when  tbe  mi 
larger  quantities  on  tne  stream*  in  Baker  arid  Cm: 
iHni-castem  part  of  tbe  sute-  Quaru-m' 


nvenedby  the  Blue  Mountams  11 
at  drained  by  tbe  Rogue  river  in 


the  total  ootpul  of  the  st 


^.076  icTlgoe.  "sifw  "obtained'afnust  whjUy  S\u  torni 
allcPr  with  gold, and  in  1908  the  valueof  the  output  waaontyfaj.  10^ 
LignitkcDalwaadiscDv^edonorneailbeomsiof  CoosBayae  early 

Coast  Range  N.  af  ihe  Etnue  river,  along 
Cascade  Range  and  in  Ihe  Blue  Mounlaina; 


productive  coalfield  wiUdn 

™  w.  lombsuiJth 


quite  widdy  distributed  ir 
been  link  work  on  any  eice 
in  I90t  tbe  sute's  output  i 
on,  platinum,  lead,  quicksil 
Stan  in  merchantable  quar 
Cascade  Range.    In  Union 


I  in  1908.  Copper  ores  are  kmn  to  b* 
tbe  mountain  districts,  but  there  hu 
tiome  in  Josephine  and  Grwucouniic*' 
iKunted  to  191 J77  lb  ol  topper.  Iroa 
-'    -'-lit  have  been  obtained  in  tfat 
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dbtribated.  There  la  aome  roofing  date  along  the  Rogue  river, 
natural  cement,  nickel  ore,  bismuth  and  wolframite  in  Douglas  county, 
gypsum  in  Baker  county,  fire-cby  in  Clatsop  county,  borate  of  soda 
oo  the  marah  lands  of  Harney  county,  infusorial  earth  and  tripoU 
in  the  valley  of  the  Deachutca  rivir,  chromate  of  iron  in  Curry 
and  Douglas  countiea,  molybdenite  in  Union  county,  bauxite  in 
Clackamas  county,  borate  oi  lime  in  Curry  county,  manganese  ore  in 
Columbia  county,  and  aAestoa  in  several  of  the  southern  and 
easterti  countiea.  The  total  value  of  all  mineral  pnxlucta  in  1908  waa 

ifoxa/actarer. — ^ManttCactorinff  b  encooraged  both  by  the  variety 
and  abundance  of  raw  material  lumbhed  by  the  minea,  the  forests, 
the  farms  and  the  fiahcriea,  and  by  the  coal  and  water-power  avail- 
able for  operating  the  machinery.  The  total  value  of  manufactures 
increased  irom  110.031,233  in  1880  to  $41433.174  in  1890,  or  279% 
in  ten  years^  and  although  progress  was  mow  from  1890  to  1900  there 
was  a  rapid  advance  again  from  1900  to  1905,  when  the  value  of 
factonr  products  incresued  from  l36,Ma,7l4  to  $5^.525,123.  The 
manufactures  of  greatest  value  are  Tumoer  and  timber  products 
($12483.908  in  1905).  Portland  and  Astoria  are  the  chief  manu- 
tacturing  centres;  in  1905  the  value  of  the  factory  producta  of  these 
two  cities  waa  57'3  %  of  that  of  the  factory  producta  of  the  entire 
state. 

TroMspcrWiom  and  CommtrcB. — ^For  no  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Cdhimlna  river  to  PcHtbnd,  13  m.  up  the  Wtlbmctte  river,  is  a 
channel  which  in  1909  waa  navigable  (30-33  ft.  deep)  by  brge  ocean- 
going vessels,  and  which  will  have  a  minimum  depth  of  35  ft.  at  low 
water  upon  the  completion  of  the  Federal  project  of  1903.  From  the 
OEKHith  of  the  Willamette  river  veaaeb  of  light  draft  ascend  the 
Columbia  (passing  the  Cascade  FaUs  through  aiock  canal,  which  was 
opened  in  1896  and  has  a  depth  of  8  ft.,  a  width  of  93  ft.  and  two 
locks,  each  462  ft.  kmg)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Snake  river  (in  the  state 
of  Washington),  up  that  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Imnaha,  in 
WaOowa  county,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Oregon,  and,  when  the 
water  b  high,  upthe  Imnaha  river  to  the  town  of  Imnaha,  ^16  m. 
from  the  sea.  The  WiUamette  river  b  navigable  to  Hamsburg. 
153  m.  above  PorUand,  but  boats  seldom  go  farther  up  the  river 
than  CorvalKs,  X19  m.  above  Portbnd,  and  the  depth  at  low  water 
to  Corvallb  b  only  3  ft.  On  die  coast,  Cooa  Bay,  a  tidal  estuary,  is 
the  principal  harbour  between  the  mouth  of  the  Columbb  and  San 
Francisco;  it  admits  vesseb  drawing  \^  to  16  ft.  of  water,  and  both 
the  north  and  south  forks  of  the  Coos  nvcr  are  navigable  for  vesseb 
of  light  draft  (the  depth  at  low  water  b  only  i'5  ft.)  14  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  and  8*5  m.  on  each  fork.  Farther  north. 
Yaquina  Bay  and  Tillamook  Bay  also  admit  small  steamboats. 
The  Coquille  river  b  navigable  for  about  37  m.,  the  YAquina  river 
for  33  m.  with  a  depth  01  13  to  15  ft.,  the  SiusUw  river  for  6  m. 
(for  veaaeb  drawing  lesa  than  6  ft.,  15  m.  farther  for  very  light 
draft  veaaeb)  and  a  few  other  coast  streama  for  short  distances. 
The  bc^mning  of  railway  building  in  Oregon  was  dcUyed  a  few  years 
bv  a  contest  oetween  parties  desiring  a  line  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Willamette  river  and  (xutics  desiring  one  on  the  west  side.  Finally, 
on  the  14th  dt  May  i»S8,  ground  was  broken  for  the  proposed  line  on 
the  west  side,  anci  two  days  bter  it  was  broken  for  one  on  the  east 
ade ;  that  on  the  east  side  was  completed  for  30  m.  south  of  Portland 
in  1869  and  that  on  the  west  side  was  completed  to  the  Yamhill  river 
in  1873  In  1870  the  nuleage  was  159  m.  The  principal  period  of 
railway  buikfing  was  from  1880  to  1890,  during  which  931  '97  m.  were 
boilt  and  the  state's  mileage  increasied  from  508  m.  to  1439*97  m. 
In  1909  the  total  mileage  waa  3080'46  m.  There  b  a  state  rail- 
way commisaon.  The  principal  railways  are:  that  of  the  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  (controlled  by  the  Union  Pacite). 
which  crosses  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  state  and  then  runsalong 
the  bank  of  the  Columbb  river  to  Portbnd;  three  lines  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  in  the  Wllbmette  ValleY.  the  main  line  connecting 
Portland  with  San  Francisco;  the  Astoria  St  Columbb  River,  con- 
necting Portbnd  and  Astoria;  the  Coos  Bay.  Roseburg  &  Eastern 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  (owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific). 
ooBoecting  Coos  Bay  urith  one  of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines;  and  the 
Corvallb  a  Eastern  (owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific),  connecting 
Yaquina  Bay  with  all  three  linesof  the  Southern  Pacific  Tliroughout 
the  Cascacfe  Mountain  Region  and  the  great  semi-arid  region  east  of 
those  mountains,  which  U^ether  embrace  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  «tate*s  area,  there  b  not  a  railway. 

The  state  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  Orient  and 
with  the  Canadian  provinces.  Its  exports  are  principally  lumber, 
wheat,  live-stock,  fish  and  wool;  its  imports  are  largely  a  variety  of 
products  of  the  Oriental  countries.  There  are  four  customs  districts : 
southern  Oregon,  with  Coos  Bay  aa  the  port  of  entry;  Wilbmette, 
with  Portbnd  as  the  port  of  entry;  Oregon,  with  Astoria  as  the  port 
of  entry;  and  Yaquixu^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yaquina  river. 

P&fidaiion. — ^Tbe  peculation  of  Oregon  was  13,394  in  1850; 
53465  in  i860;  90,933  in  1870;  174*768  in  1880;  317J04  in  1890; 
4>3*5l6  in  <90o,  an  increase  of  30*3  %  in  the  decade;  and  672,765 
in  1910,  a  furtlMcr  increase  of  62-7%.  Of  the  total  population  in 
1900,  347.788,  or  84'X%t  ^ere  native-born,  65,748  were  foreign- 
^oni,  394f582,  or  95*4  %»  ^^^e  of  the  white  race,  and  18,954 


were  ookmred.  Of  those  bom  within  the  United  States  only 
164,431,  or  less  than  one-half,  were  natives  of  Oregon,  and  of 
those  bom  in  other  states  of  the  Union  128,654,  or  about  seven- 
tenths,  were  natives  of  one  or  another  of  the  following  states: 
Missouri,  Illinob,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Califonua,  New  York,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Washington,  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvama.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  foreign-bom  were  composed  of  the  following: 
13,293  Germans,  9365  Chinese,  9007  Scandinavians,  7508 
Canadians,  5663  English  and  43x0  Irish.  The  coloured  popula- 
tion consbted  of  10,397  Chinese,  4951  Indians,  3501  Japanese 
and  1 105  negroes. 

The  Indbns  are  remnants  of  a  laige  number  of  tribes,  most  of 
which  are  aboriginal  to  this  region,  and  they  represent  ten  or  more 
distinct  linguistic  stocks.  Most  of  them  have  been  collected  under 
five  government  schools;  the  Clackamas,  Cow  Creek,  (^bpooya, 
Lakmiut,  Mary's  River,  Mobb,  Nestucca,  Rogue  River,  Santbm, 
Shasta,  Tumwater.  Umpqua,  Wapato  and  Yamhill,  numbering  115 
in  1909,  under  the  Grande  Ronoe  school,  on  the  Grande  Ronae 
reservation  in  Polk  and  Yamhill  counties;  the  Kbmath  (658), 
Modoc  (316),  Paiute  (103),  and  Pit  River  or  Achomawi  (56),  under 
the  Kbmath  school  on  the  Kbmath  reservation  (i363'8  aq.  m.)  in 
Kbmath  and  Lake  counties;  the  Alsea,  Coquilb,  Kusan,  Kwatami, 
Rogue  River,  Skoton,  Shasta,  Saiustkea,  StusUwj  Tututni,  Umpqua 
and  several  other  small  tribes,  numbering  443  in  1909,  under  the 
Silctz  school,  on  the  Siletz  reservation  (5  sq.  m.)  in  Lincoln 
county;  the  Cavuse,  Umatilb  and  Walbwalb,  numbering  1305  in 
1908,  under  the  umatilb  school,  on  the  Umatilb  reservation  (13^*73 
sq.  m.)  in  Umatilb  county,  and  the  Paiute,  Tenino,  Warm  Spnngs 
and  Wasco  Indians,  numbering^  765  in  1909,  under  the  Warm 
Springs  school  on  the  Warm  Spnngs  reservation  (503*39  aq.  m.)  in 
Wasco  and  Crook  countiea.  Most  of  the  Indbns  are  engaged  in 
farming  and  stock-raisinR,  but  a  few  still  derive  their  maintenance 
mainly  from  fishing  and  hunting. 

Roman  Catholics  are  the  most  numerous  religious  sect  in 
the  state  (in  1906  out  of  a  total  of  120,229  communicants  of 
all  religious  bodies,  they  numbered  35.3x7).  The  rural  popula- 
tion {i.c.  population  outside  of  incorporated  places)  b  very 
sparse,  only  about  2|,  in  X900,  to  the  square  mile,  and  while 
it  increased  from  203,973  in  1890  to  229,894  in  X900,  or  only 
ii'3%*  the  urban  (t.e.  population  of  places  having  4000  in- 
habitants or  more)  together  with  the  semi-urban  {i.e.  population 
of  incorporated  places  having  less  than  4000  inhabitants)  in- 
creased during  the  same  decade  from  x  13,731  to  x83,642,  or 
6x*5%.  The  principal  cities  are  Portland,  Astoria,  Baker 
City  and  Salem,  which  b  the  capital. 

Administration. — ^The  state  b  still  governed  under  its  original 
constitution  of  X857,  with  the  amendments  adopted  in  X902, 
1906  and  1908.  This  constitution  may  be  amended:  by  a 
majority  of  tho  popular  vote  at  a  regular  general  election,  if 
the  amendment  has  been  passed  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the 
elected  members  of  each  house  of  the  legislature;  or  by  an 
initbtive  petition;  or  by  a  constitutional  convention,  which 
may  not  be  called,  however,  unless  the  bw  providing  for  it 
b  approved  by  popular  vote.  The  right  of  suffrage  b  conferred 
by  the  constitution  upon  all  white  male  citizens  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  over  who  have  resided  in  the  state  during  the 
six  months  immediately  preceding  the  election,  and  upon  every 
white  male  of  the  required  age  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
state  for  six  months,  and  who,  one  year  before  the  election, 
has  declared  hb  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  and  who  has 
resided  in  the  United  States  for  one  year  and  in  the  state  for 
six  .months  prior  to  the  election.  Idiots,  insane  persons  and 
persons  convicted  of  serious  crimes  are  dbfranchised.  The 
clause  excluding  negroes  and  Chinese  from  the  sufifrage  has 
never  been  repealed,  although  it  has  been  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Another  provision  which  has  been  annulled  by  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  but  which  still  remains  in  the  state 
constitution,  b  a  clause  forbidding  free  negroes  or  mubttoes, 
not  residing  in  the  state  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  to  enter  the  state  or  to  own  real  estate  or  make 
contracts  and  maintain  suits  therein,  and  bidding  the  legislature 
provide  for  the  removal  of  such  negroes  and  mubttoes  and 
for  the  punbhment  of  persons  bringing  them  into  the  state, 
or  employing  or  harbouring  them.  The  constitution  provides 
that  no  Chinaman,  not  a  resident  of  the  state  at  the  time  of 
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Itw  adaption  of  Ihe  coiutiliiltoa,  thiU  ever  bold  any  ml  otalc 

h  elected  for  h  term  of  four  yeaTS^  and  wbo  miut  be  at  least 
50  yean  old  and  muat  have  been  a  rcaident  of  the  slate  for 
tjicee  yeaia  before  hia  eleclion.  He  is  not  eligible  to  the  office 
for  more  than  ei^t  yean  in  *ny  period  of  twelve  yean.  He 
haa  the  right  of  pardon  and  a  veto  of  legisbtive  acta,  which 
may  be  overridden  by  a  two-third)  vote  of  the  memberi  pnsent 
oE  each  houK  of  the  legiilatuie.  The  othR  [mponuii  adminia- 
trative  offieere  are  the  lecrelaTy  of  atate  (who  auiceeda  the 
goveiilor  if  he  dia  or  migni — there  is  no  lieulcnant-govenior), 

■  ■  '  ■    ■  Qer.    No  public  officer  Buy  be  Impeached, 


a  lual 


a  joint  reiolulion  of  the  legblature  adopted  by  a  two-thirdi 
vole  in  each  house.  A  public  oflidal  may  be  tried  for  incom- 
petence, corruption  or  malfeaaance  according  to  the  regular 
procedure  in  criminal  cases,  and  if  convicted  he  may  be  dis- 
miiscd  from  office  and  receive  >uch  other  penatliei  as  Ihe  ls« 

The  InpiUtivE  departiuent  (oAicially  called  "  the  legiilalive 
amembl}'   )coiinsa  01  a  Senate  o(  thirty*  memben  chosen  (or  four 

of  Repmentalives  irilh  aiit^i  members  elected  biennially.  A 
senatorial  dislilct^  U  iE  contains  more  than  one  county,  niubt  be 
composed  of  cootigutHis  countiea,  and  no  county' may  be  divuScd 
between  difierent  senatorial  districts.  Tlie  seuions  of  the  levislalure 

RcpieientJtivcs,  but  the  Senate  may  offer  amendnienu.  Until  1901 
the  kouUture  was  the  sole  laW-makiiw  body  in  the  stale,  but  on  the 
fndol  June  of  ihls  year  the  votcn  adopted  a  Donsliiutional  amend, 
mem  which  declared  that  "  the  people  mcrvt  to  tbemsdves  power 

leject  the  same  at  the  polla^  iiulepcndent  of  the  legisla  ly. 

thejuUsanyactoitbeleiiilativeaiseniblv."  Thiapr  he 

iniiiativeand  tbereferendum  was  niade  effective  by  a  ict 

of  1901.    Eight  per  cent  of  the  number  of  voters  n^  .st 

pcTceding  diction  voted  lor  ajunice  of  thesupimec  ng 


Ihe  law  and  mtin  be  flMat 


meavire  at  the  neit  generajeieclloa,  and  if  it  receivea  the  approval  of 
the  voters  it  becomca  a  bw  without  interpoaition  of  the  leraslatun, 
and  goes  into  effect  Iron  the  tlay  of  the  governor's  procnmation 
announcing  the  reuilt  of  (he  election.  A  nferendum  of  legiilalive 
enaclmenti  may  b«  ordered  in  two  ways:  the  [egiilatnn  itself  may 

refer  any  of  its  acts  to  the  people  for  approval  or  reiectton  at  '*■ ' 

regular  election.  In  which  case  the  act  may  not  oe  vetoei 
governor  and  does  not  go  into  effect  until  approved  at  (he 
S  %  of  (he  number  of  voters  at  the  last  election  for  a  suprt 
luaticc  may  by  petition  order  any  act,  eicept  such  as  are  "  neceuar 
lor  the  immediate  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health  or  salety, 
to  be  referred  to  the  vote™  for  their  approval  or  re^ectioD.    Such  1 


oed  by  the 
K  polU;  or 


quired  to  mail  to  every  vi 


le  luldren  he  has  a 


wr. 


_ _  ,  .  miSa.y'^c^nKo 

may  submit  arguments  in  opposition  to  any  nropoied 
these  will  be  included  in  the  pamphlet  and  distributed 
a(  its  own  expense.  Thb  "  (ext-bnoL" '-  -*  - 
pup  in  T9o£aDd  ii6;agei  in  I90S. 
The  power  of  (he  initiative  was  fii 


pnn( 


lu'Sr'a'ul 


en  they  propwd  and  en 


first  exercised  by'thc  people  of 

, , , and  enacted  a  loal  option  uquor 

iry  law.     As  a  mult  of  (he  Erst  of  these 

intoucautssince  1905.  The  most  important 
ry  law  has  been  lhe,chi^  of  United  5(ates 
rically  a  popular  '^"    "*"     '---■■- 


ielcgi 


in  ISJT-I 
lentCKhl 


......    it  provided  for  1 

tenth  year  after  1865. 


commitled  its^f  (0  vote  for  Uie  people's  choice,  be  wna  elected  by 
that  body,  although  five.dxths  of  its'  menben  ircrv  ftepublinna.' 
This  was  an  anomaly  la,  American  politica.    In  June  1906  five  Uwi 

;l_  j-i. i™s(fcStcd,andaniong(hose»dop«d  eras 

tiaiive  upon  necial  and  local  law*  And  ports 

'n  charters,  subject  only  to  the  consdTulion 
Oregon  s/as  (hus  the  first  American  state 

referred  to  the  people  by  the  Icgulaluie.  and 
t  voters  had  ordered  a  referendum.  Among 
>  measures  defeated  irere  (he  fourth  woman's  suarageamcndmcn( 
ted  down  in  Oregon,  a  Hngle-tox  bill  and  an  "  open  town  "  hill 
ugDedtodefesKhcpurposcof (belocalopUonliquorlaw.  Amc 
■  measures  adopted  wi^re:  a.law  (of  doubtful  constit'"^ — '- 
juiring  legislstors  10  vote  for  the  people's  choice  fbi 
Ites  senaloi — this  was  adopted  by  a  vo(e  o(  6iMt  to  ....»,  . 
Tupt  practices  act.  refiula(lDg  the  expendicon  ^  raoneya  in 
litiml  campaigns  and  fimitiug  m  candidata's  eapensca  to  one. 
fourth  of  one  year's  salary;  an  amendmenC  permitting  the  cetablish. 

It  changing  tbe  time  of  s(ate  dcctlona  from  June  to  November; 

inwndment  permitting  tbe  le^slatun  to  pafs  a  U*  providing  for 

propartioKkl.tepteseotatuin,  ij.  representation  fcir  wJk  political 
— "-  In  proportion  to  its  numerical  strength,  b"  ~~'-^'—  '~  6~' 

eoond  choice  in  votin-    -"- -' 

!d  in  Idaho  in  1900;  i- 

imove  from  office  after  sii 

•cal  official.' 

iiivy. — The  judicial  department  0 

h  county)  and  Ihe  courts  of  Uxsl  ji 


■  United 


I  (held  by  a  county  judge 
1  its  jutisdicdon  extends 


.  by  Uw  Tor  some  other  tribunaL  The  judges  oitiie  ODun(y 
are  elec(ed  for  four  years,  and  their  eourts  have  jurisdiction 
- .  -  probate  malteis,  dvi]  cases  involving  amounta  not  exceeding 
tyo.  and  criminal  cases  In  which  the  ofloce  is  Bot  puniahaUc  w 
death  or  imprisonment  iu  tbe  penitentiary.  Each  counEv  is  divided 
'-(o  a  Dumber  of  districts  or  predncts,  for  each  of  which  there  is  ■ 

Loc^  Govtnmmt. — ^For  tbe  purposes  of  local  goverrimeot  (he 
iteis  divided  into  thirty-four  counties.  The  constitution  ptwides 
at  no  county  may  have  an  area  of  Jos  than  400  Aq,  ni.,ana  that  no 
..-w  county  may  be  clealcd  unless  its  population  is  at  least  IJOD. 
County  affairs  are  adminislcnd  by  the  county  judge  acting  with  two 
' — -issioners.  Any  portion  of  a  county  containing  as  many  as  i^o 
(an(4  may  be  incorporntcd  as  a  (awn  or  city,  and  as  siKb  it 
ses  complete  seU-governmeot  in  all  purely  local  matters,  even 


.. noted  that  the  BepuElican  party  h 

requiring  a  pledge  fitmi  members  of  Ihe  legisla(ure 


worked  lor  the  choice  of  the  I>emDcraIic  candidate  by  (be  people  in 
the  hope  that  the  (Republican)  legislature  would  not  ratify  the 
popular  cboce  and  so  would  nullify  the  direct  primary  law. 

■At  times  the  two  taw-mshing  bodies— the  Irgislelun  aiid  the 
peeple— have  come  into  conllicL  In  i9o6,foreiample,thepeDp4eby 
(he  initiative  secured  a  law  Eorbldding  public  officers  from  accefiting 
free  passes  from  imliwayt.  In  1907  the  laislature  repalcd  mil  laws 
on  this  subject  and  required  railway*  to  (umi^  free  traiuportAtiaa 
to  certain  lincials.    Upon  (his  measure,  however,  Ihe  people  udered 
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having  tlie  power  to  leviw  its  own  charter.  A  oonadtutioml  amend- 
ment ol  1906  (orbida  the  fonmitioa  of  corporations  by  special  bws 
(forneriv  the  ooostitution  provided  that  corpomtioos  shall  not  be 
created  t»y  special  laws  except  for  munidpal  purposes  ")  and  says: 
"The  legislative  assembly  shall  not  enact,  amend  or  repeal  anv 
dofter  or  act  of  incorporation  for  any  mumdpality.  dty  or  town. ' 
The  initiative  and  the  referendum  are  employed  in  municipal 
ordinances  as  wcU  as  in  state  laws;  towns  and  cities  make  their  own 
provisions  as  to  "  the  manner  of  exercising  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum powers  as  to  their  own  munidpal  legislation  ";  but  "  not 
nore  than  10  %  of  the  l^al  voters  may  be  required  to  order  the 
referendum  nor  more  than  15  %  to  propose  any  measure  by  the 
iaitiacive,  in  any  dty  or  town. 

HisceUantoits  Lams. — The  value  of  the  homestead  exempt  from 
judicial  sale  for  the  satisfaction  of  liabilities  b  limited  to  $1500:  the 
homestead  must  be  owned  and  occupied  by  some  member  01  the 
bmily  claiming  the  exemption  and  may  not  exceed  in  area  one  block 
in  a  town  or  aty  or  160  acres  outside  of  a  munidpality.  The  ex- 
emptioa  is  not  w^Xid  against  a  mortgaee.  but  the  mortga^  must  be 
executed  by  both  husband  and  wife,  if  the  householder  u  married. 
The  debtor  daims  the  exemption  where  the  levy  is  made,  but  if  the 
sheriff  deems  the  homestead  greater  in  value  than  the  law  allows,  he 
may  choose  three  disinterested  persons  to  appraise  it  and  sdl  any 
portion  that  may  be  adjudged  in  excess  01  the  legal  limit.  The 
constitution  provides  that  the  property  and  pecuniary  rights  of  every 
married  woman,  at  the  time  01  her  marriage,  or  afterwards,  acquired 
by  gift,  devise  or  inheritance,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  debts  or 
contracts  of  the  husband :  and  that  laws  shall  be  passed  providing 
for  the  registration  of  the  wife's  separate  property.  Marriages 
between  whites  and  persons  of  negro  descent,  between  whites  and 
Indians,  and  between  first  cousins  are  forbidden  or  are  void.  One 
year's  residence  n  necessary  to  secure  a  divorce,  for  which  the  causes 
recQgniaed  are  a  conviction  of  fdony,  habitual  drunkenness  for  one 
year,  physical  incapadty,  detertioo  for  one  year  and  crudty  or 
pemnal  indignities. 

£tfiKa<>9».— The  pubGc  school  svstem  (organittd  i873[)  is  ad- 
mioistcfcd  by  the  state  su^erintenaent  of  public  instruction,  who 
exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the  schools,  and  by  the  state 
board  of  education,  which  prescribes  the  general  rules  and  regulations 
for  their  management,  r  or  the  support  of  the  schools  there  is  a 
tchod  fund,  amounting  on  the  1st  of  April  1009  to  $5,861475,  and 
consisting  of  the  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  lancb  donated  by 
the  Fcdenl  government  and  of  small  sums  derived  from  miscellane- 
ous sources.  The  fund  is  administered  by  a  board  consisting  of  the 
^vemor.  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  state  treasurer,  and  the 
laoome  from  it  is  apportioned  amonff  the  counties  according  to  the 
sttmbn-  of  children  of  school  age.  Ine  counties  are  also  required  to 
levy  special  schod  taxes,  the  aggregate  annual  amount  of  which 
shah  be  eouivalent  to  at  least  seven  dollars  for  every  child  between 
the  ages  ol  four  and  twenty  years.  If  the  total  annual  fund  for  a 
•chooi  district  amounts  to  less  than  $300,  the  district  must  levy  a 
special  tax  to  brin^  the  fund  up  to  that  sum.  Each  school  district 
in  the  state  is  required  to  have  a  school  term  of  six  months  or  more. 
Special  county  uxes  are  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  public  school 
bfataries  aba  For  all  children  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fourteen 
indosve,  school  attendance  is  compulsory. 

Tbe  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  1908  was 
4^43;  the  total  schod  enrollment,  107,493;  the  average  daily 
atteadame  94,153.  In  1908  there  was  paid  for  the  support  of 
common  scImx£{^3,o6i,Q94;  the  average  RKMithly  salaryof  rural 
tcadaefs  was  $49*60,  and  of  schod  prindpals,  $80*87.  The  pro- 
portion of  illiterates  is  low:  in  i^/oo  of  the  total  population  10  years 
of  age  o€  over  only  y\  %  was  illiterate;  of  the  male  populaticm  of 
the  same  age  1-9  %,  «  the  female  a*3  %  and  of  the  native  white 
population  only  o>8  %  were  illiterate. 

la  addition  to  the  public  schools,  the  state  maintains;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  at  Eugene  (9.*.);  the  State  Agriculturid  College 
(1870).  at  Corvallis  (pop.  1900.  1819),  the  county-seat  of  Benton 
county,  and  the  State  Normal  Schoor(i883)  at  Monmouth  (pc^.  in 
1900,  6o6>,  in  Pdk  county.  Among  the  institutions  not  receiving 
state  aid  are  Albany  College  (Presbyterian.  1867),  at  Albany;  Colum- 
bia University  (Roman  Cathdic,  1901),  at  Portland:  Dallas  Cdlege 
(United  Evanedical,  1900),  at  Dallas;  Pacific  University  (Cong^re- 
gatiooal.  1853),  at  Forest  Grove:  McMinnville  College  (Baptist. 
I $58).  at  McMinnville;  Padftc  Cdlege  (Friends,  founded  in  i88< 
a«  an  acsulemy,  college  opened  in  l89l)t  at  Newberg;  Philomath 
CoOege  (United  Brethren,  1866),  at  Philomath;  and  Willamette 
University  (Methodist  Episcopal,  1844),  at  Salem. 

CkantaHi  amd  Cametional  institutions. — The  state  supports  the 
foOowii^  charitable  and  correctional  institutions:  a  sddiers'  home 
(189^)  at  Roseburg  and  a  schod  for  deaf  mutes  (1870),  an  institute 
for  the  bUad  (1873),  ^  nrform  schod,  an  insane  asylum  and  a  peni- 
tentiary at  Salem,  the  capital  d  the  state.  Tnese  institutions 
(except  the  penitentiary,  of  which  the  governor  of  the  sUte  is  an 
inspector)  are  governed  each  by  a  board  of  three  trustees,  the 
gonTwus  of  the  state  and  the  secretary  of  state  serving  on  all  bmrds, 
and  the  third  trustee  bdng  the  state  treasurer  on  the  boards  for  the 
state  iasaar  asylum,  the  state  reform  schod  and  the  institute  (or 
the  feeUe-miadcd,  aiNl  the  superintendent  of  puUic  instruction 


on  the  boanb  for  the  schod  for  deaf  mutes  and  the  institute  for 
the  bUnd. 

^  Pinatiet. — ^The  constitution  forbids  the  establishment  or  inoorpora* 
Hon  by  the  legislative  assembly  d  any  bank  or  banking  company; 
and  it  forbids  any  bank  or  banking  company  in  the  state  uom  issuing 
bills,  checks,  certificates,  promissory  notes  or  other  paper  to  circulate 
as  money.  Except  in  case  d  war  the  legislative  assembly'  mav  not 
contract  a  state  debt  greater  than  $so.ooa  To  pay  bounties  to 
sokliers  in  the  Civil  War  a  debt  of  $237,000  was  contracted;  but  in 
1870  only  $90,000  d  it  was  still  outsunding.  An  issue  of  bonds  (to  be 
redtenied  from  the  sale  of  public  lands)  for  a  privately  built  canal  at 
Oregon  City  was  authorised  in  187a  About  $1 75.000  more  of  debt 
was  incurred  by  Indian  wars  in  1874  and  1878;  in  the  latter  vear  the 
puUic  debt  amounted  to  more  than  $650,000,  but  alxNit  $3^,000 
of  this  was  in  10  %  warrants  for  road-building,  Ac;  the  boniB  and 
warrants  (with  the  exception  d  some  never  presented  for  redemption) 
were  speedily  redeemed  by  a  special  property  tax.  Revenues  for  the 
suppmt  of  the  government  are  derived  from  the  fdlowing  sources :  the 
general  property  tax^  the  poll  tax  (the  proceeds  of  which  accrue  to 
the  county  m  which  it  is  cdlected),  the  inheriunce  Ux,  corporation 
taxes,  business  taxes  and  licenses  and  fees.  By  far  the  most  im- 
porunt  source  of  revenue  b  the  general  property  tax,  which  is 
assessed  for  state,  county  and  muniapal  purposes.  The  amount  of 
revenue  to  be  raised  for  state  purposes  each  year  by  thb  tax  is  com- 
puted by  a  board  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  secretary  of  state 
and  the  state  treasurer,  and  it  is  apportioned  among  the  counties  on 
the  basis  of  thdr  average  expenditures  for  the  previous  five  years. 
At  the  dose  d  the  year  1907  the  sUte  was  free  from  bonded 
indebtedness;  recdpts  Into  the  treasury  during  the  year  were 
$3,851,471,  and  the  expenditure  was  $2,697,645. 

History. — As  to  the  European  who  first  saw  any  portion  of 
the  present  Oregon  there  is  some  controversy  and  doubt.  It 
is  known  that  within  thirty  years  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  the  Spaniards  had  explored  the  western  coasts 
of  the  American  continent  from  the  isthmus  to  the  vidnity 
of  the  forty-second  paralld  of  north  latitude,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Spanish  pUot  Bartolom^  Ferrcio  (or  Ferrer),  who  in 
1543  made  the  farthest  northward  voyage  in  the  Padfic  re- 
corded in  the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century,  may  have  reached  a 
point  on  the  Oregon  coast.  The  profitable  trade  between  the 
Spanish  colonies  and  the  Far  East, '  however,  soon  occupied 
the  whole  attention  of  the*  Spaniards,  and  caused  them  to 
neglect  the  exploration  of  the  coast  of  north-western  America 
for  many  years.  In  1579  the  Englishman,  Francis  Drake, 
came  to  this  r^on  seeking  a  route  home  by  way  of  the  North- 
west Passage,  and  in  his  futile  quest  he  seems  to  have  gone 
as  far  north  as  43^'  He  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  called  it  Albion.  Near  the  end 
of  the  century  persistent  stories  of  a  North-west  Passage  caused 
the  Spanish  rulexs  to  plan  further  explorations  of  the  Padfic 
coast,  so  as  to  forestall  other  nations  in  the  discoveiy  of  the 
alleged  new  route  and  thtis  retain  thdr  monopdy.of  the  South 
Sea  (Padfic  Ocean).  In  1603  Sebastian  Vizcaino,  acting  imder 
orders  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  reached  the  latitude  of  42*^  N., 
and  Martin  Aguilar,  with  another  vessd  of  the  fleet,  reached 
a  point  near  latitude  43**  which  he  called  Cape  Blanco  and 
claimed  to  have  discovered  there  a  large  river.  For  the  next 
century  and  a  half  Spain  again  neglected  this  region,  tmtil  the 
fear  of  English  and  Russian  encroachment  caused  her  to  resume 
the  work  of  exploration.  In  1774  Juan  Perez  sailed  up  the 
coast  as  far  as  54*^  N.  lat.,  and  on  his  return  followed  the  shore 
line  very  doaelyr  thus  making  the  first  real  and  undisputed 
exploration  of  the  Oregon  coast  of  which  there  is  any  recorcL 
In  the  following  year  Bruno  Heceta  landed  off  what  is  now 
called  Point  Grenville  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  country, 
and  later,  in  lat.  46Vi  he  discovered  a  bay  whose  swift  currents 
led  him  to  suspect  that  he  was  in  the  mouth  of  a  large  river 
or  strait.  In  1778  Jonathan  Carver  (q.v.)  published  in  London 
Travels  tkroughout  the  Interior  Parts  of  North  America,  in  which, 
following  the  example  of  the  Spanlsirds,  he  asserted  that  there 
was  a  great  river  on  the  western  coast,  although,  so  far  as  is 
known,  no  white  man  had  then  ever  seen  such  a  stream.  Whether 
his  dedaration  was  based  on  stories  told  by  the  Indians  of  the 
interior,  or  upon  reports  of  Spanish  sailors,  or  had  no  basis  at 
all,  is  not  known;  its  chief  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Carver  called  this  undiscovered  stream  the  Oregon,  and  that 

>  Some  eariy  writers  assert  that  Drake  even  reached  the  Ut.  d 
48*  N.  and  anchored  in  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 
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this  name  was  eventually  applinl  to  the  territory  drained  by 
this  great  western  river.  The  name,  like  the  whole  story,  may 
have  been  of  Spanish  or  Indian  origin,  or  it  may  have  been 
purely  fanciful.^ 
'  The  Spaniards  teade  no  effort  to  colonize  north-western 
America  or  to  develop  its  trade  with  the  Indians,  but  toward 
the  end  of  the  i8th  century  the  traders  of  the  great  British 
fur  companies  of  the  North  were  gradually  pushing  overland 
to  the  Pacific.  Upon  the  sea,  too,  the  English  were  not  idle. 
Captain  James  Cook  in  March  1778  sighted  the  coast  of  Oregon 
in  the  lat.  of  44^,  and  examined  it  between  47^  and  48^  in  the 
hope  of  finding  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  described  in  Spanish 
accounts.  Soon  after  the  dose  of  the  War  of  Independence 
American  merchants  began  to  buy  furs  along  the  north-west 
coast  and  to  ship  them  to  China  to  be  exchanged  for  the  products 
of  the  East.  It  was  in  the  prosecution  of  this  trade  that  Captain 
Robert  Gray  (1755-1806),  an  American  in  the  service  of  Boston 
merchants,  discovered  in  1792  the  long-sought  river  of  the  West, 
which  he  named  the  Columbia,  after  his  ship.  By  the  discovery 
of  this  stream  Gray  gave  to  the  United  States  a  claim  to  the 
whole  territory  drained  by  its  waters.  Other  explorers  had 
searched  in  vain  for  this  river.  Cook  had  sailed  by  without 
suspecting  its  presence;  Captain  John  Mearcs  (c.  1756-1809), 
another  Engli^  navigator,  who  visited  the  region  in  1788, 
declared  that  no  such  river  existed,  and  actually  called  its 
estuary  "  Deception  Bay ";  and  George  Vancouver,  who 
visited  the  coast  in  1792,  was  sceptical  until  he  learned  of  Gray's 
discovery. 

Spanish  claims  to  this  part  of  North  America  did  not  long 
remain  undisputed  by  England  and  the  United  States.  By 
the  Nootka  Convention  of  1790  Spain  acknowledged  the  right 
of  British  subjects  to  fish,  trade  and  settle  in  the  parts  of  the 
northern  Pacific  coast  not  already  occupied;  and  under  the 
treaty  of  1819  (proclaimed  in  1821)  she  ceded  to  the  United 
States  all  the  territory  daimed  by  her  N.  of  43*.  But  even 
before  these  agreements  had  been  reached,  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
in  the  service  of  the  North-west  Company,  in  2793  had  explored 
through  Canada  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  lat.  about  52°  20'  N., 
and  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark,  American  explorers 
acting  under  the  orders  of  President  Jefferson,  in  1805-1806 
had  passed  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  down  the  Columbia 
river  to  the  Padfic  Ocean.  Both  British  and  American 
adventurers  were  attracted  to  the  region  by  the  profitable  fur 
trade.  In  180S  the  North-west  Company  had  several  posts  on 
the  Fnuer  river,  and  in  the  same  year  the  American  Fur  Company 
was  organized  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  was  planning  to  build 
up  a  trade  in  the  West.  In  181 1  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  a 
kind  of  western  division  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  founded 
a  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  which  they  called 
Astoria,  and  set  up  a  number  of  minor  posts  on  the  Willamette, 
Spokane  and  Okanogan  rivers.  On  hearing  of  the  war  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  Astor's  associates,  deeming 
Astoria  untenable,  sold  the  property  in  October  1813  to  the 
North-west  Company.  In  the  following  month  a  British  ship 
arrived,  and  its  captain  took  formal  possession  of  the  post 
and  renamed  it  Fort  George. 

Soon  after  the  restoration  of  peace  between  England  and  the 
,  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent  (18 14),  there  arose  the 
so-called  "  Oregon  question  "  or  "  North-western  boundary 
dispute,"  which  agitated  both  countries  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion and  almost  led  to  another  war.  As  that  treaty  had  stipulated 
that  all  territory  captured  during  the  war  should  be  restored 
to  its  former  owner,  the  American  government  in  1817  took 

^  There  have  been  many  ingemouA,  but  quite  unsatisfactory, 
efforts  to  explain  the  derivation  of  the  word  Oregon.  They  are 
enumerated  at  length  in  Bancroft's  History  of  Oregon,  vol.  i.  pp.  I7-2S- 
It  seems  that  after  the  publication  of  Carver's  bw>k  the  wofd  Oregon 
did  not  appear  again  in  print  until  William  Cullen  Bryant  employed 
it  in  his  poem  Tkanatof>sis,  in  181 7.  It  was  applied  to  the  territory 
drained  by  the  Columbia  river  for  the  first  time  perhaps,  by  Hall 
J.  Kcllcy,  a  promoter  of  immigration  into  the  North-west,  who  in 
memorials  to  Congress  and  numerous  other  writings  referred  to  the 
country  as  Oregon- 


steps  to  reoccupy  the  Coltmibia  Valley.  The  British  government 
at  first  protested,  on  the  ground  that  Astoria  was  not  captured 
territory,  but  finally  surrendered  the  post  to  the  United  States 
in  x8i8.  The  United  States  was  willing  at  the  time  to  extend 
the  north-western  boundary  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Pacific,  but  to  this  the  British 
government  would  not  consent;  and  on  the  20th  of  October 
1818  both  nations  agreed  to  a  convention  providing  for  the 
"  joint  occupation "  for  ten  years  of  the  country  "  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  westward  of  the  Stony 
[Rockyl  Mountains."  In  the  following  year,  as  already 
stated,  Spain  waived  her  claim  to  the  territory  north  of  4a* 
in  favour  of  the  United  States.  In  1821,  however,  Russia 
asserted  her  daim  to  all  lands  as  far  south  as  the  fifty-first 
parallel.  Against  this  claim  both  England  and  the  United 
States  protested,  and  in  1824  the  United  States  and  Russia 
concluded  a  treaty  by  which  Russia  agreed  to  make  no  settle- 
ments south  of  54^  40',  and  the  United  States  agreed  to  make 
none  north  of  that  line.  From  this  time  until  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy  the  Americans  were  disposed  to  believe 
that  their  title  was  clear  to  all  the  territory  south  of  the  Russian 
possessions;  that  is,  to  all  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
between  42"  and  54^  40^  N.  lat.  In  1827  the  agreement  of  1818 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  as  to  joint  occupa- 
tion was  renewed  for  an  indefinite  term,  with  the  proviso  that 
it  might  be  terminated  by  dther  party  on  twelve  months' notice. 

For  the  next  two  decades  the  history  of  Oregon  is  concerned 
mainly  with  the  British  fur  traders  and  the  American  immigrants. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  absorbed  its  rival,  the  North-west 
Company,  in  1821,  and  thus  secured  a  practical  monopoly  oi 
the  fur  trade  of  the  North  and  West.  Its  policy  was  to  dis- 
courage colonization  so  as  to  maintain  the  territory  in  which 
it  operated  as  a  vast  game  preserve.  Fortunatdy  for  the 
Americans,  however,  the  company  in  1824  sent  to  the  Columbia 
river  as  its  chief  factor  and  governor  west  of  the  Rocky  Motintaiits 
Dr  John  McLoughlln  (i  784-1857),  who  ruled  the  region  with 
an  iron  hand,  but  with  a  benevolent  purpose,  for  twenty-two 
years.  On  the  northern  bank  of  the  Columbia  in  x824-x82S 
he  built  Fort  Vancouver,  which  became  a  port  for  ocean  vessels 
and  a  great  entrep6t  for  the  western  fur  trade;  in  1829  he  began 
the  settlement  of  Oregon  City;  and,  most  important  of  ail,  he 
extended  a  hearty  wdcome  to  all  settlers  and  aided  them  in 
many  ways,  though  this  was  against  the  company's  interests. 

In  1832  four  Indian  chiefs  from  the  Oregon  country  journeyed 
to  St  Louis  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  wliite  man's  Bible;  and  this 
inddent  aroused  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  religious  denomina- 
tions.   In  1834  Jason  Lee  (d.  1845)  and  his  nephew,  Daniel 
Lee,  went  to  Oregon  as  Methodist  missionaries,  and   with 
McLoughlln's  assistance  they   established    missions    in    the 
Willamette  valley.     Samuel  Parker  went  as  a   Presbyterian 
missionary  in  1835,  and  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  Marcus 
Whitman  and  Henry  H.  Spalding  (c.  1801-1874),  who   ^ncre 
accompanied  by  their  wives,  the  first  white  women,  it  is  said, 
to  cross  the  American  continent.   Whitman  settled  at  Wai>i-]at- 
pu,  about  5  m.  W.  of  the  present  Walla  Walla  and  25  m.  from 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Fort  Walla  Walla,  and  Spalding 
at  Lapwai,  near  the  present  Lewiston,  Idaho.    Roman  Catholic 
missions  were  established  near  Fort  Walla  WaUa  in  183S.     In 
this  year  Jason  Lee  returned  to  the  Eastern  states  and  caxried 
back  to  Oregon  with  him  by  sea  over  fifty  people,  missionaries 
and  their  families.    It  is  significant,  if  true,  that  part  of  the 
money  for  chartering  his  vessel  was  supplied  from  the  secret- 
service  fund  of  the  United  States  government. 

As  early  as  1841  the  Americans  in  Oregon  began  to  fed  the 
need  of  some  form  of  dvil  government,  as  the  regulations  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  the  only  laws  then  known  to  the 
country.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  a  provisional 
government  was  finally  organized  by  two  meetings  at  Champocg 
(in  what  is  now  Marion  county,  north-east  of  Salem)  on  the  2nd 
of  May  and  on  the  5th  of  July  1843.  The  governing  bcKty  wis 
at  first  an  executive  committee  of  three  dtixens,  hut  in  1845 
this  committee  was  abolished  and  a  governor  was  chosen.     In 
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the  " fundamental  laws"  of  the  provisional  government 
were  incorporated  a  number  of  Articles  from  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  among  them  the  one  prohibiting  slavery.  The  new  govern- 
ment encountered  the  opposition  of  the  missionaries  and  of  the 
no&-American  population,  but  it  was  soon  strengthened  by  the 
**  Great  Immigration  "  in  1843,  when  nearly  nine  hundred  men, 
women  and  children,  after  assembling  at  Independence,  Missouri, 
crowed  the  i^ns  in  a  body  and  settled  in  the  Columbia  Valley. 
After  this  year  the  flow  of  immigrants  steadily  increased,  about 
1400  arriving  in  1844,  and  3000  in  1845.^  Signs  of  hostility 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  now  began  to  appear  among 
(he  American  population,  and  in  1845  the  provisional  government 
sought  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  north  of  the  Columbia  river, 
where  the  Americans  had  hitherto  refrained  from  settling. 
A  compromise  was  finally  reached,  whereby  the  company  was 
to  be  exempt  from  taxes  on  all  its  property  except  the  goods 
sold  to  settlers,  and  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  company 
aod  all  the  British  residents  were  to  become  subject  to  the 
proviaonal  government.  Meanwhile  the  western  states  had 
inaugurated  a  movement  in  favour  of  the  immediate  and  definite 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  with  the  result  that  the 
Democratic  national  invention  of  1844  declared  that  the  title 
of  the  United  Sutes  to  "  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  " 
was  **  dear  and  unquestionable,"  and  the  party  made  "  Fifty- 
four  forty  or  fight  "  a  campaign  slogan.  The  Democrats  were 
suocessfid  at  the  polls,  and  President  Polk  in  his  inaugural 
address  asserted  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  all  of  Oregon 
in  terms  suggesting  the  possibility  of  war.  Negotiations,  however, 
resulted  in  a  treaty,  drafted  by  James  Buchanan,  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Richard  Pakenham,  the  British  envoy, 
which  the  president  in  June  1846  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
its  <^'nion  and  which  he  was  advised  to  accept.  By  this  instru- 
ment the  northern  boundary  of  Oregon  was  fixed  at  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel,  extending  westward  from  the  crest  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  separating  Vancouver's 
Island  from  the  mainland,  "  and  thence  southerly  through  the 
iDiddle  of  the  said  channel,  and  of  Fuca's  Straits,  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean." 

Although  President  Polk  immediately  urged  the  formation 
of  a  territorial  government  for  Oregon,  the  bill  introduced  for 
this  purpose  was  held  up  in  the  Senate  on  account  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  Soothem  leaders,  who  were  seeking  to  maintain  the  afaatract 
principle  that  slavery  could  not  be  constitutionally  prohibited 
in  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  although  they  had  no  hope . 
of  Oregon  ever  becoming  slave  territory.  Indian  outbreaks, 
however,  which  began  in  1847,  rompeUed  Congress  to  take 
raetsurcs  for  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants,  and  on  the  14th  of 
Aagnst  1848  a  bill  was  enacted  providing  a  territorial  govern- 
ment. As  then  constituted,  the  Territory  embraced  the  whole 
area  to  which  the  title  of  the  United  States  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  treaty  of  1846,  and  included  the  present  sutes  of  Oregon, 
Wajhingt<»  and  Idaho,  and  parts  of  Wyoming  and  Montana. 
Its  area  was  reduced  in  1853  by  the  creation  of  the  Territory  of 
Washington.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Cah'fomia  drew  many 
Oregon  settlers  to  that  country  in  1848-1850,  but  this  exodus 
was  soon  offset  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  by  Congress  in  1850 
of  the  "  land  donation  law,"  by  which  settlers  in  Oregon  between 
1850  and  1853  were  entitled  to  large  tracts  of  land  free  of  cost. 
The  number  of  claims  registered  under  this  act  was  over  eight 
thousand. 

In  1856  the  people  votni  for  statehood;  and  in  June  1857 
they  elected  members  of  a  constitutional  convention  which 
<bafted  a  constitution  at  Salem  in  August  and  September  1857; 
the  constitution  was  ratified  by  popular  vote  in  November 

'  For  raaay  years  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  administration 
at  Washington  was  pfevented  from  surrenderins  its  claims  to  Oregon, 
iarecam  tor  the  grant  by  Great  Britain  of  fishing  stations  in 
Newfoundland,  by  Marcos  Whitman,  who  in  1842-1843  made  a 
ioaraey  acrov  the  entire  continent  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  dissuade 
the  itovemroent  from  this  purpose.  This  story  seems  to  have  no 
foandation  in  fact;  it  was  not  Whitman,  but  the  great  influx  of 
•ettlRW  in  1843-1844  that  saved  Oregon,  if.  indeed,  there  was  then 
any  danger  of  tts  betng  given  up.   (See  Whitman.  Marcus.) 


1857;  and  on  the  14th  of  February  1859  Oregon  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  with  its  present  boundaries.  The  new  state 
was  at  first  Democratic  in  politics,  and  the  southern  faction  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  i860  made  a  bid  for  its  support  by 
nominating  as  their  candidate  for  vice-president,  on  the  ticket 
with  John  C.  Breckinridge,  Joseph  Lane  (1801-1881),  then  a 
senator  from  Oregon  and  previously  its  territorial  governor. 
The  Douglas  Democrats  and  the  Republicans,  however,  worked 
together  as  a  union  party,  and  Lincoln  carried  the  state  by  a  small 
majority.  The  so-called  union  party  broke  up  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  by  1870  the  Democrats  were  strong  enough  to  prevent 
the  ratification  by  Oregon  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  In  1876,  after  the  presidential  election, 
two  sets  of  electoral  returns  were  forwarded  from  Oregon,  one 
showing  the  choice  of  three  Republican  electors,  and  the  other 
(signed  by  the  governor,  who  was  a  Democrat)  showing  the 
election  of  two  Republicans  and  one  Democrat.  The  popular 
vote  was  admittedly  for  the  three  Republican  electors,  but  one 
of  the  Republican  electors  (Watts)  was  a  deputy-postmaster 
and  so  seemed  ineligible  under  the  constitutional  provision  that 
"  no  .  .  .  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States  shall  be  an  elector."  Watts  resigned  as  deputy- 
postmaster,  and  the  secretary  of  state  of  Oregon,  who  under 
the  state  law  was  the  canvassing  officer,  certified  the  election 
of  the  three  Republican  electors.  On  the  6th  of  December  the 
three  met.  Watts  resigned,  and  was  immediately  reappointed 
by  the  other  two.  The  Democratic  claimant,  with  whom  the 
two  Republican  electors  whose  election  was  conceded,  refused 
to  meet,  met  alone,  appointed  two  other  Democrats  to  fill  the 
two  "  vacancies,"  and  the  "  electoral  college  "  of  the  state  so 
constituted  forthwith  cast  two  votes  for  Hayes  and  one  for 
Tilden.  The  Electoral  Commission  decided  that  the  three  votes 
should  be  counted  for  Hayes — if  the  one  Democratic  elector  had 
been  adjudged  chosen,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, S.  J.  Tilden,  would  have  been  elected.  The  political 
complexion  of  the  state  has  generally  been  Republican,  although 
the  contests  between  the  two  leading  parties  have  often  been 
very  close.  The  Indian  outbreaks  which  began  in  1847  continued 
with  occasional  periods  of  quiet  for  nearly  a  generation,  until 
most  of  the  Indians  were  either  killed  or  placed  on  reservations. 
The  Indians  were  very  active  during  the  Civil  War,  when 
the  regular  troops  were  withdrawn  for  service  in  the  eastern 
states,  and  Oregon's  volunteers  from  1861  to  1865  were  needed 
for  home  defence.  The  most  noted  Indian  conflicts  within  the 
state  have  been  the  Modoc  War  (1864-73)  And  the  Shoshone 
War  (1866-68).  During  the  Spanish-American  War  Oregon 
furnished  a  regiment  of  volunteers  which  served  in  the  Philippines. 


GovBRKORs  OP  Oregon 
Under  the  ProoisiotuU  Gooernnunh 
Oorge  Abemethy 

Under  the  Territori^  Cavemnunt. 

toseph  Lane 
[nitzing  Pritchett  (acting)  .... 

John  P.  Gaines 

Joseph  Lane 

George  Law  Curry  (acting)  .       .       .       .       . 

John  W.  Davis 

George  Law  Curry 


Under  the  State  CooerHment. 


1845-1849 

1849-1850 

1850 
1850-1853 

»853« 

1853 
1853-1854 

1854-1859 


John  Whiteaker,  Dem 1859-1862 

Addison  Crandall  Gibbs,  Rep i86a-i866 

C^rge  Lemuel  Woods,  Rep 1866-1870 

La  Fayette  Grover,  Dem 1870-1877 

Stephen  Fowler  Chad  wick  (acting)                    .  1877-1878 

WiUiam  Wallace  Thayer.  Dem 1878-1883 

Zenas  Ferry  Moody.  Rep 1882-1887 

Sylvester  Pennoycr.  Dem 1887-1895 

William  Paine  Lord.  Rep 1 895-1899 


Theodore  Thurston  Gecr.  Rep 1899-1903 

jrge  ,   _     .   , 

Frank  W.  Benson,  Rep 1909-1911* 


Cveorse  Earle  Chamberlain 


Kep.    . 
,  Ijem. 


1903-1909 _ 


Oswald  West.  Dem.       .        .  .        .    1911- 

■  Held  office  only  three  days.  May  16-19. 

*  Secretary  of  State;  succeeded  G.  C  Chamberlain,  who  resigned 
to  become  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
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in  the  Sociny'i  Qminrrlj  (1900  a  eer 

OSBOOH  cm,  >  city  and  tlie  coiuity-lelt  of  CUckunu 
CDUBty,  Oregon,  U.S.A.,  on  the  E,  bank  of  Ibe  WilluneKe 
river,  and  S.  of  Ibe  mouth  of  the  Clatkama)  rivet,  about  15  a.' 
S.  by  E.  of  Portland.  Pop.  (1890)  jo6j;  (moo)  3491  (ijs  being 
fotcign-bom);  (iijio)  4187.  It  i»  •erved  by  (be  Soulheni  Pacific 
railny,  by  an  elecliic  line  [a  Portland,  by  olbei  cicctric  lioa, 
andbyiinaUrivemeainboati.  The prind|Hl biuinen ilcRia are 
Main  Stieel,  on  level  ground  along  Ihe  river,  and  Seveslh  Sirtet, 
on  a  bluff  which  rues  abruptly  100  fl,  above  the  liver  and  ii 
reached  by  tour  ttairwayi  elevated  abovelhetnckiof  the  Southern 
Pacific.  The  laidencn  are  for  the  moU  part  on  thiabluS,  which 
commands  viewa  of  ihe  pealu  of  the  CsKule  Mountain!.  The 
river  here  maks  a  picturesque  plunge  of' about  40  ft.  over  a 
baialt  ridge  eitending  across  the  valley,  and  then  flowt  between 
nearly  veiticai  walls  ol  solid  lock  n-jo  It.  high^  it  ii  ipa&Ded 
by  a  luipe nsion  bridge  nearly  100  ft.  above  the  water.  A  lock 
canal  eaihlci  vessels  to  pass  the  (alU.  The  water-power  works 
woollen-mills,  flour-mills,  papcr-raiU),  and  an  elecliic  power 
plan)  (of  the  Portland  Railway,  Ught  and  Power  Company), 
which  tight!  the  city  of  Portland  and  transmits  power 
to  that  city  lor  street  Tiilways  and  factarie*-    Thi 
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t  of  the  Hudson's  Bi 
.      , .     ilablilhed  ■  claim  to  the  water-power  at  the  Falls 

the  Willamette  and  to  land  wheie  Oregon  City  now  sUnds, 
id  began  the  erection  of  a  mill  and  several  hausea.    After  1  Sto. 

which  year  McLjiugblin  laid  out  a  town  here  and  named  it 
regonCily,  a  Methodist  Mission  disputed  hia  claim.  He  aided 
any  dellitule  American  immigianla,  left  the  service  of  the 
mpany,  and  removed  to  Oregon  City.  In  1850  Congreas  gave 
great  part  of  his  claim  al  Oregon  City  for  tbe  endowment  of 
university,  and  in  1861  the  legislature  of  Oregon  rccoaveyed 
le  land  10  HcLonghlin's  hein  on  condition  that  they  should 
ve  tiooo  to'  the  univeiaily  fund;  but  the  questionable  title 
rtwecn  1840  and  1S61  hindered  the  growth  of  the  place,  which 
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.t  this  period  wholesale  cormption  of  the  array.  In  widch  there 
as  a  very  large  ptrcenlage  ol  Irishmen,  was  a  alrong  feature 
1  the  Fenian  programme,  and  O'Reilly,  who  aoon  became  a 

is  regiment.    In  1866  the  client  of  thesedilion  in  the  regiments 


subsequently  commuted  to  twenty  years'  penal  lervitude.  After 
confinement  In  various  English  prisons,  be  was  Iraiuported  in 
1867  10  Bunbury,  Wcslem  Australia.  In  1869  he  escaped  to  tlie 
United  Slate*,  and  icttled  in  Boston,  where  he  became  editor 
of  Tki  PUoi,  a  Roman  Catholic  newspaper-  He  subMquently 
organiied  (be  eipediiion  which  re»cued  all  the  Irish  mihtary 
political  prisoners  from  the  Western  Australia  cnnvict  eatablish- 
ments  (1876),  and  he  aided  and  abetted  Ihe  Ameriran  propaganda 
In  lavDUt  of  Irish  nationalism.  O'Reilly  died  in  Hull,  Mass., 
on  the  lOtb  of  August  1840,  His  reputation  in  America  naturally 
diHered  very  much  from  what  It  was  tn  England,  towards 
whom  be  was  uniformly  mischieVoui-  He  was  the  author  of 
several  volumes  ol  poetry  of  coniidenble  merit,  and  of  a  novel 
of  convict  life,  Uondyne,  which  achieved  a  great  success.  He 
wa!  also  selected  to  write  occasional  odes  in  conrnictnoration  ol 

Sk  j.  j.  Roche.  U/i  0/  Jikit  BtyU  0-RiiBj.  (Bouon.  1*91). 

OHBL,  oa  Orlov,  a  government  ol  central  Russia,  bounded  by 
the  govemmenla  ol  Smolensk,  Kaluga  and  Tula  on  the  N..  and 
by  Voronezh  and  Kunk  on  the  S.,  with  an  area  of  18,036  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  en  undulating  plateau  sloping  gently  toward*  the 
west;  the  highest  hills  barely  eicecd  900  It,,  and  none  of  tbe 
valleya  is  less  than  450  ft.  above  Ibe  sea.  The  principal  riven 
are  the  Don,  which  forms  part  of  Ibe  easlem  boundary,  and  its 
tributary  the  Sosna;  the  Oka,  which  rises  in  the  (UalricI  ol 
Orel  and  receives  the  navigable  Zushi;  and  tbe  Dema,  with 
(be  Bolva,  draining  the  marshy  kiwUnds  in  tbe  west.    Geokigi- 
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days  (ol  the  lo-callcd  Moscow 
■  atagreatdeplh.  The  Jurassic 
uveriaui  aL  Kyeral  places  with  a  SI  latum  of 
1  iron-ore.  while  the  Devonian  sandstones  and 
ked  for  building  purposes.  The  whole  ii 
30  to  40  ft.  thick,  of  boulder-day  and  loess, 
■  lensive  areas  a*  well  as  the  valleys-  The 
black  earth  "  with  clay — is  fertile,  eicept  in 
I  the  west,  where  sands  and  tenacicMU  clay* 
pieoDnuuie.  un  the  Oka,  Zusfao,  Deana  and  Bi^va  there  ii  a 
brisk  traffic  in  com,  oil,  hemp,  liniber,  metal,  ^asa,  china,  paper 
and  building-stone.  Marsb^  occupy  large  areas  in  Ihe  baaiii  ol 
the  Desna,  as  also  in  several  parts  ^  that  of  the  Oka;  Ihey  are 
mostly  covered  with  forests,  which  run  up  to  jo  to  65%  of  the 
area  in  the  districts  of  Bryanak,  Trubcbevik  and  Karachev, 
while  towards  the  cast,  in  the  basin  of  ihe  Don,  wood  Isso  lorcc 
that  straw  is  used  for  fuel  The  climate  ia  moderate,  tbe  average 
yeariy  temperature  at  Orel  being  4i-a°  in-tf  in  Janoary  ud 
670''  in  July)- 

The  eitimated  population  in  igelS  was  1^63.700.  It 
consLsts  almost  eaciusively  of  Great  Rusuans,  belonging  to  Ihe 
Orihodoi  Greek  Church;  the  NoDconformi!!!  are  rerkoiked  at 
about  i>,ooo,  the  Roman  CalhoUcs  al  3000  and  the  Jen  at 

duclive  in  the  east  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  govemmenl. 
The  prindpal  crops  are  rye,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  hemp,  potatoes, 
hops,  vegetables,  tobacco  and  fruit-  Of  the  grain  iwt  used  in  Ibe 
distilleries  a  large  proportion  is  erported  to  the  Baltic.  Hemp 
and  hemp-seed  oil  are  eitcnsivtly  exported  from  the  vest  to 
Riga,  Libau  and  St  Petersburg.  Tobacco  is  cullival«tl  viih 
profit.     Cattle  and  horse-breeding  Souriaha  bcUci  than  in  the 
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oeighbouriiig  foveraments— the  Orel  breeds  of  both  carriage  and 
dnn^t  hones  being  held  in  estiniation  throughout  Russia. 
Bee-keeping  is  widely  diffused  in  the  forest  districts,  as  are  also 
the  timber-trade  and  the  prqsaration  of  tar  and  pitch.  Manu> 
Uctures  are  rapidly  increasing;  they  produce  cast-iron  rails, 
machinery,  locomotive  engines  and  railway  wagons,  glass, 
hemp-yam  and  ropes,  leather,  timber,  soap,  tobacco  and 
dwmicml  produce.  Thne  are  also  distilleries  and  a  great  many 
smaller  oO-woiks  and  flour-mills.  Karachev  and  Syevsk  are 
important  centres  for  hemp-carding;  Bolkhov  and  Ekts  are  the 
chief  centres  of  the  tanning  industry;  while  th^  districts  of  Elets, 
Dmitrov  and  partly  Mtsensk  supply  flour  and  various  food- 
psstes.  At  Bryansk  there  is  a  government  cannon-foundry. 
The  **  Maltsov  works  "  in  the  district  of  Bryansk  are  an  industrial 
ODfeny  (30,000),  comprising  several  iron,  machinery,  glass  and 
rope  woriu,  where  thousands  of  peasants  find  temporary  or 
permanent  employment;  they  have  their  own  technical  school, 
employ  engineers  of  their  own  training,  and  have  their  own 
narrow-gauge  railways  and  telegraphs,  both  managed  by  boys  of 
the  technical  school.  Numerous  petty  trades  are  carried  on  by 
the  peasants,  along  with  agriculture.  The  government  is  divided 
into  twelve  districts,  of  which  the  chief  towns  are  Orel,  the 
capital,  Bolkhov,  Bryansk,  Dmitrovsk,  Elets,  Karachev,  Kromy, 
Livny,  Malo-arkhangelsk,  Mtsensk,  Syevik  and  Trubchevsk. 

In  the  9th  century  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Slav 
tribes  of  the  Syeveryanes  on  the  Desna  and  the  Vyatichis  on  the 
Oka,  who  both  paid  tribute  to  the  Khazars.  The  Syeveryanes 
lecognised  the  rule  of  the  princes  of  the  Rurik  family  from  884, 
and  the  Vyatichv  from  the  middle  of  the  loth  century;  but  the 
two  peoples  followed  different  historical  lines,  the  former  being 
absorbed  into  the  Suzdal  principality,  while  the  latter  fell  under 
the  rule  of  that  of  Chernigov.  In  the  nth  century  both  had 
wealthy  towns  and  villages;  during  the  Mongol  invasion  of 
1339-1243  these  were  all  burned  and  pillaged,  and  the  entire 
territory  devastated.  With  the  decay  of  the  Great  Horde  of  the 
Mongols  the  western  part  of  the  country  fell  under  Lithuanian 
rale,  and  was  the  object  of  repeated  struggles  between  Lithuania 
and  Moscow.  Ls  the  t6th  century  the  Russians  began  to  erect 
new  focts  and  fortify  the  old  towns,  and  the  territory  was  rapidly 
colonized  by  immigrants  from  the  north.  In  x6io  the  towns  of 
the  present  government  of  Orel  (then  known  as  the  Ukrayna 
Ukraine,  ue.  "  border-repon/')  took  an  active  share  in  the 
insurrection  against  Moscow  under  the  false  Demetrius,  and 
suffered  much  from  the  dvil  war  which  ensued.  They  continued, 
however,  to  be  united  with  the  rest  of  Russia. 

(P.  A.K.;  J.  T.  Bb.) 
OREU  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oka  with  the  Orlik,  on 
the  line  of  railway  to  the  Crimea,  338  m.  S.S.W.  from  Moscow. 
Pop.  (1875)  AStOoo,  (1900)  70,075.  It  was  founded  in  1566,  but 
developed  slowly,  and  had  only  a  very  few  houses  at  the  banning 
of  the  1 8th  century.  The  cathedral,  begun  in  1 794,  was  finished 
only  in  1861.  The  town  possesses  a  military  gymnasium  (corps 
of  cadets),  a  public  library,  and  storehouses  for  grain  and  timber. 
Hie  manufactures  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  include  hemp- 
carding  and  spinning,  rKH>e-making,  flour-mills  and  candle 
factories.  Orel  is  one  of  the  chief  markets  of  central  Russia  for 
corn,  hemp,  hempseed  oil,  and  tallow,  exported;  metal  wares, 
tobacco,  kaolin,  and  glass  ware  are  also  exportedj  while  salt, 
groceries  and  manufactured  goods  are  imported. 

OTHBLU  MAX,  the  nom-de-piume  of  Paul  Blouet  (1848- 
>903)t  French  author  and  journalist,  who  was  bom  In  Brittany 
in  184B.  He  served  as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  Franco-(jerman 
War,  was  captured  at  Sedan,  but  was  released  in  time  to  join  the 
Versatllist  army  which  overcame  the  Comnrane,  and  was  severely 
woondcd  during  the  second  siege  of  Paris.  In  1872  he  went  to 
Englaad  as  correspondent  of  several  French  newspapers,  and  in 
1876  became  the  very  efficient  French  master  at  St  Paul's  school, 
London,  retaining  Uiat  post  until  1884.  What  induced  him  to 
leave  was  the  brilliant  success  of  his  first  book,  John  Bull  tl  son 
/fc,  which  in  its  French  and  English  forms  was  so  widely  read  as  to 
pseudonym  a  household  word  in  England  aiul  America. 


Several  other  volumes  of  a  similar  type  dealing  in  a  like  spirit 
with  Scotland,  America  and  France  foUownl.  He  married  an 
Englishwoman,  who  translated  his  books.  But  the  main  work  of 
the  years  between  1890  and  1900  was  lecturing.  Max  O'Rell  was 
a  resdy  and  amusing  speaker,  and  his  easy  manner  and  his 
humorous  gift  made  him  very  successful  on  the  platform.  He 
lectured  often  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  still  more  often  in 
America.  He  died  in  Paria,  where  he  was  acting  as  oontspondent 
of  the  New  Y«rk  Journal^  on  the  asth  of  May  1903. 

ORBLU,  HANS  KOWRAD  VON  (1846-  ),  Swiss  theolo- 
gian,  was  bom  at  Zurich  on  the  asth  of  January  1846  and  was 
educated  at  Lausanne,  Zurich  and  Erlangen.  He  also  visited 
Tubingen  for  theology  and  Leipzig  for  oriental  languages.  In 
1869  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  orphan  house,  Zurich,  and 
in  187 1  Primidcaenl  at  the  university.  In  1873  he  went  to  Basel 
as  professor  extrsordinarius  of  theology,  becoming  ordinary  pro- 
fessor in  i88x.  His  chief  work  is  on  the  Old  Testament;  in  addi- 
tion to  commentaries  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  (1886),  Esekiel  and  the 
Twelve  PropheU  (1888),  most  of  which  have  been  translated,  he 
wrote  Dm  aUtatamenilkke  Weissagimg  von  der  VoUendtrng  dcs 
GolUfreickes  (Vienna,  1882;  Eng.  trans.  Edinburgh,  1885), 
Die  kimmUsckem  HeerMckaaren  (Basel,  1889),  and  a  journal  of 
Palestinian  travel.  Dunks  HeUigt  Land  (Basel,  1878). 

ORBLU,  JOHANN  CASPAR  VON  (1787-1849).  Swiss  classical 
schohtf,  was  bora  at  Zurich  on  the  13th  of  February  1787.    He 
belonged  to  a  distinguished  Italian  family,  which  had  taken 
refuge  in  Switzerland  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.    His 
cousin,  JOHANN  CoNXAD  Orelu  (1770-1826),  wss  the  author 
of  several  works  in  the  department  of  later  Greek  literature. 
From  1807  to  1814  Orelli  worked  as  preacher  in  the  reformed 
community  of  Bergamo,  where  he  acquired  the  taste  for  Italian 
literature  which  led  to  the  publication  of  Contributions  lo  tke 
History  of  Italian  Podry  (1810)  and  a  biography  (18x2)  of 
Vittorino  da  Feltre,  his  ideal  of  a  teacher.    In' 1814  he  became 
teacher  of  modem  languages  and  history  at  the  cantonal  school 
at  Chur  (Coire);  in  1819,  professorof  eloquence  and  hermcrteutics 
at  the  Carolinum  in  Zurich,  and  in  1833  professor  at  the  new 
university,  the  foundation  of  which  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts. 
His  attention  during  this  period  was  mainly  devoted  to  classical 
literature  and  antiquities.    He  had  already  published  (1814) 
an  edition,  with  critical  notes  and  commentary,  of  the  Antidosis 
of  Isocrates,  the  complete  text  of  which,  based  upon  the  MSS. 
in-  the  Ambrosian  and  Laurentian  libraries,  had  recently  been 
made  known  by  Andreas  Mystoxedcs  of  Corfu.      The  three 
works  upon  which  his  reputation  rests  are  the  following,    (i) 
A  complete  edition  of  Cicero  in  seven  volumes  (1826-1838). 
The  first  four  volumes  contained  the  text  (new  ^.,  1845-1863), 
the  fifth  the  old  ScholiasU,  the   remaining  three  (called  Ono- 
masOcon  TulUdnnm)  a  life  of  Cicero,  a  bibU'ography  of  previous 
editions,  indexes  of  geographical  and  historical  names,  of  laws 
and  legal  formulae,  of  Greek  words,  and  the  consular  annals. 
After  his  death,  the  revised  edition  of  the  text  was  completed 
by  J.  G.  Baiter  and  C.  Halm,  and  contained  numerous  emenda- 
tions by  Theodor  Mommsen  and  J.  N.  Madvig.   (2)  The  works 
of   Horace   (1837-1838;  4th  ed.,  1886-1892).     The   exegetical 
commentary,  although  confessedly  only  a  compilation  from 
the  works  of  earlier  commentators,  shows  great  taste  and  exten- 
sive learning,  although  hardly  up  to  the  exacting  standard  of 
modem  criticism.     (3)   InscripHonum   Latinarum  SeUctarum 
CoUecHo  (1828;  revised  edition  by  W.  Henzen,  1856),  extremely 
helpful  for  the  study  of  Roman  public  and  private  life  and 
religion.    His  editions  of  Plato  (1839-1841,  including  the  old 
scholia,  in  collaboration  with  A.  W.  Winckelmann)  and  Tacitus 
(1846-1848,   new  ed.    by  various  schohus,    1875-1894)    also 
deserve  mention.    Orelli  died  at  Zurich  on  the  6th  of  January 
1849.    He  was  a  most  liberal-minded  man,  both  in  politics  and 
religion,  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  popular  education  and  a 
most  inspiring  teacher.    He  took  great  Interest  in  the  struggle 
of  the  Greeks  for  independence,  and  strongly  favoured  the 
appointment  of  the  notorious  J.  F.  Strauss  to  the  chair  of  dog- 
matic theology  at  Zurich,  which  led  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
6th  of  September  1839'and  the  fall  of  the  liberal  government. 
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See  Lift  by  his  younger  brother  Conrad  in' NemjakrsblaU  der 
Stadibiblwtiuk  Zurich  (1851):  J.  Adert,  Essai  sur  U  Vie  el  Us 
Trasaux  de  J. CO.  (Geneva.  1849);  H.  Schwetzer-Sidler.  Geddcki- 
nissrede  auf  J. CO.  (Zarich.  1874);  ^*  Buruan,  CesckickU  der 
Uassiscken  Fkihlogie  in  DeutscUand  (1883). 

ORENBURG*  a  government  of  aouth-eastem  Russia,  bounded 
N.  by  the  governments  of  Ufa  and  Perm,  £.  by  Tobolsk,  S.E.  by 
Turgai,  and  W.  by  Uralsk  and  Samara,  with  an  area  of  73,794 
sq.  m.  Situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Urals  and 
extending  to  the  north-east  on  their  eastern  slope,  Orenburg 
consists  of  a  hiUy  tract  bordered  on  both  sides  by  steppes.  The 
central  ridge  occasionally  reaches  an  elevation  of  5000  ft.; 
there  are  several  parallel  ridges,  which,  however,  nowhere  exceed 
3600  ft.,  and  gradually  sink  towards  the  south.  A  great  variety 
of  geological  formations  are  representnl  within  the  government, 
which  is  rich  in  minerals.  Diorites  and  granites  enter  it  from 
the  north  and  crop  out  at  many  places  from  underneath  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  deposits,  llie  Carboniferous  limestones 
and  sandstones,  as  well  as  softer  Permian,  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous 
deposits,  have  a  wide  extension  in  the  south  and  east.  Coal  has 
been  found  on  the  Miyas  (in  N.)  and  near  Iletsk  (in  S.).  The 
extremely  rich  layers  of  rock  salt  at  Iletsk  yield  about  34tOoo 
tons  every  year.  Very  fertile  "  black  earth  "  covers  wide  areas 
around  the  Urals.  The  government  is  traversed  from  north  to 
south  by  the  Ural  river,  which  also  forms  its  southern  boundary; 
the  chief  tributaries  are  the  Sakmara  and  the  Ilek.  The  upper 
courses  of  the  Byelaya  and  Samara,  tributaries  of  the  Kama 
and  the  Volga,  also  lie  within  the  government,  as  well  as  affluents 
of  the  Tobol  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural  range.  Numerous 
salt  lakes  occur  in  the  district  of  Chelyabinsk;  but  several  parts 
of  the  flat  lands  occasionally  suffer  from  want  of  water.  Sixteen 
per  cent  of  the  surface  is  under  wood.  The  climate  is  continental 
and  dry,  the  average  temperature  at  Orenburg  being  37*4"  Fahr. 
(4-5"  in  January,  69-8*  in  July).  Frosts  of  —33*  and  heats  of 
98"  are  not  uncommon. 

The  estimated  population  in  1906  was  1,836,500,  mainly 
Great  Russians,  with  Bashkirs  and  Meshcheryaks  (25%).  Gold 
is  extracted  chiefly  from  alluvial  deposits,  about  116,500  oz. 
every  year;  also  some  silver.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  all  the  copper 
ore  extracted  in  Russia  comes  from  (Orenburg  (about  16,000  tons 
annually) ;  and  every  year  x6,ooo  to  30,000  tons  of  cast  iron  and 
11,500  tons  of  iron  are  obtained.  Agriculture  is  canied  on  on 
a  large  scale,  the  principal  crops  being  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley 
and  potatoes.  Horses,  cattle  and  sheep  are  kept  in  large  numbers 
and  camels  are  bred.  Kitchen-gardening  gives  occupation  to 
nearly  11,000  persons.  Various  kinds  of  animal  produce  are 
largely  exported,  and  by  knitting  "  Orenburg  shawls  "  of  goats' 
wool  the  women  earn  £10,000  every  year.  The  growth  of 
the  industries  is  slow,  but  trade,  especially  with  the  Kirghiz,  is 
prosperous.  The  chief  towns  of  the  five  districts  into  which  the 
government  is  divided  are  Orenburg,  Orsk,  Chelyabinsk,  Troitsk 
and  Verkhne-Uralsk. 

The  government  of  Orenburg  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Kirghiz  in  the  south,  and  by  the  Bashkirs  in  the  north.  The  latter 
were  brought  under  the  rule  of  Russia  in  1557,  and  a  few  years 
later  the  fort  of  Ufa  was  erected  in  order  to  protect  them  against 
the  raids  of  the  Kirghiz.  The  frequent  risings  of  the  Bashkirs, 
and  the  continuous  attacks  of  the  Kirghiz,  led  the  Russian 
government  in  the  i8th  century  to  erect  a  line  of  forts  and 
blockhouses  on  the  Ural  and  Siakmara  rivers,  and  these  were 
afterwards  extended  south-westwards  towards  the  Caspian,  and 
eastwards  towards  Omsk.  The  central  point  of  these  military 
lines  was  the  fort  of  Orenburg,  originally  founded  in  1735  at 
the  confluence  (now  Orsk)  of  the  Or  with  the  Ural,  and  removed 
in  1 740-1743  1 30  m.  lower  down  the  Ural  river  taits  present  site. 
In  1773  it  ^^  besieged  by  Pugachev,  the  leader  of  the  revolt  of 
the  peasantry.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

ORENBURG,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Ural  river;  connected  by  rail  with 
Samara  (362  m.),  and  since  1905  with  Tashkent  (1150  m.). 
Pop.  (1900)  65.906,  of  whom  about  30%  were  Tatars,  Jews, 
Bashkirs,  &c.    The  town  now  includes  the  former  suburbs  of 


Golubinaya  and  Novaya.  It  is  an  episcopal  see  of  the  Orthodoii 
Greek  Church  and  the  headquarters  of  the  betman  of  the  Oren- 
burg Cossacks.  To  a  "  barter  house,"  3  m.  from  the  town, 
the  camel  caravans  bring  carpets,  silks,  ootU»s,  lambskins, 
dried  fruits,  &c,  from  Bokhara,  Khiva,  Kokand  and  Tashkent, 
to  be  bartered  against  the  textiles,  metallic  goods,  sugar  and 
manufactured  wares  of  Russia.  From  30,000  to  loo^ooo  horses, 
40,000  to  160,000  cattle,  and  450,000  to  750,000  sheep  are  also 
sokl  every  year  at  the  barter  house.  Formeriy  most  of  these 
were  sent  alive  to  Russia;  now  some  300,000  head  of  cattle  and 
sheep  are  killed  every  year,  and  exportni  in  cold-storage  wagons. 
Cattle  are  also  bou^t  by  wandering  merchanU  in  the  Steppe 
provinces  and  Turkestan.  Every  year  many  tons  of  tallow, 
hams,  sausages,  butter,  cheese  and  game  are  exported  by  rail  to 
Samara.  Besides  these,  nearly  a  million  hides  and  sheepskins, 
goat  and  astrakhan  skins,  as  well  as  wool,  horsehair,  bristles,  down, 
horns,  bones,  &c,  are  exported.  There  are  two  cadet  oorpa,  a 
theological  seminary,  seminaries  for  Russian  and  Kirghiz  teachers, 
a  museum,  branches  of  the  Russian  C»eographical  Society  and 
the  Gardening  Society,  and  a  military  arsenaL 

ORENDEU  a  Middle  High  (German  poem,  of  no  great  literary 
merit,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  isth  century.  The  story  is 
associated  with  the  town  of  Treves  (Trier),  where  the  poem  was 
probably  written.  The  introduction  narrates  the  story  of  the  Holy 
Coat,  which,  after  many  adventures,  is  swallowed  by  a  whale.  It 
is  recovered  by  Orendel,  son  of  King  Eigd  of  Treves,  who  had 
embarked  with  twenty-two  ships  in  oi^er  to  woo  the  lovely 
Brida,  the  mistress  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  as  his  wife.  Suffering 
shipwreck,  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  fisherman  Eise,  and 
in  his  service  catches  the  whale  that  has  swallowed  the  Holy 
Coat.  The  coat  has  the  property  of  rendering  the  wearer  proof 
against  wounds,  and  Orendel  successfully  overcomes  innumcr- 
able  perils  and  Eventually  wins  Brida  for  his  wife.  A  message 
brought  by  an  angel  summons  both  back  to  Treves,  where 
Orendel  meets  with  many  adventures  and  at  last  disposes  of 
the  Holy  Coat  by  placing  it  in  a  stone  sarcophagus.  Another 
angel  announces  both  his  and  Brida's  approaching  death,  when 
they  renounce  the  world  and  prepare  for  the  end. 

The  poem  exists  in  a  tingle  manuscript  of  the  15th  century,  and  in 
one  print,  dated  1 51a.  It  has  been  edited  by  von  der  Hagen  (1 844), 
L.  CttmQller  (1858)  and  A.  E.  Berger  (i8iB8);  there  is  a  modern 
German  translation  by  K.  Simrock  (1845).  See  H.  Harkensee. 
UnUrstuhuHKH  aber  das  Spielmannst^hl  Ortndd  (1879);  F.  Vogt. 
in  the  Zettuhnfl  fUr  deutuhe  Pkilotone,  vol.  zxii.  (1890) ;  R.  Hdnsd. 
Ober  das  Ceduhi  vom  K&nig  Orendel  (1893):  and  K.  MOUenhoff. 
in  Deutuhe  Alterlwmshunde,  vol.  i.  (and  ed.,  1890),  pp.  3a  seq. 

ORENSE,  an  inland  province  of  north-westem  Spain,  formed 
in  1833  of  districts  previously  included  in  Galida,  and  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Pontevedra  and  Lugo,  E.  by  Leon  and  Zamora, 
S.  by  Portugal,  and  W.  by  Portugal  and  Pontevedra.  Pop. 
(1900)  404,311;  area  2694  sq.  m.  The  surface  of  the  province 
is  almost  everywhere  mountainous.  Its  western  half  is  traversed 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  by  the  river  Mifio  (Portuguese 
Minho),  which  flows  through  Portugal  to  the  Atlantic;  the 
Sil,  a  left-hand  tributary  of  the  Miflo,  waters  the  north-eastern 
districts;  and  the  Limia  rises  in  the  central  mountains  and 
flows  west-south-west,  reaching  the  sea  at  the  Portuguese  port 
of  Vianna  do  Castello.  The  upper  valley  of  the  Limia  i£  the 
only  large  tract  of  level  country.  The  cUmate  is  very  varied, 
mild  in  some  valleys,  cold  and  damp  in  the  highlands,  rainy 
near  the  northern  border,  and  subject  to  rapid  changes  of 
temperature.  The  railway  from  Monforte  to  Vigo  runs  throu^ 
the  province.  There  are  a  few  iron  foundries  of  a  primitive 
sort,  but  lack  of  transport  and  of  ^eap  coal  hinder  the  growth 
of  mining  and  manufactures. 

Though  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  watered,  agricoltim] 
products  are  not  so  important  as  arboriculture.  The  oak, 
beech,  pine,  chestnut,  walnut  and  plane  grow  in  abundance 
on  the  hills  and  mountains;  pears,  apples,  cherries,  almonds, 
figs,  roses  and  olives  in  the  valleys,  and  even  oranges  and 
lemons  in  sheltered  spots.  The  chief  towns  are  the  capital, 
Orcnse,  Allariz,  Carballino,  Viana,  Nogueira  de  Ramuin,  Boborisi 
Cartella  and  La  Vega.    See  also  Gauoa. 
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OBENSBt  an  episcopal  see  and  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
province  of  Orense;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Mifk>,  and 
00  the  Tuy-Monforte  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  I5ii94«  The  river 
is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge — one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
Spain— of  seven  arches,  13x9  ft.  in  length,  and  at  iu  highest 
point  13  s  ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  bridge  was  built 
by  Bishop  Lorenzo  in  1230,  but  has  frequently  been  repaired. 
The  Gothic  cathedral,  also  dating  from  Bishop  Lorenzo's  time, 
is  a  comparatively  small  building,  but  has  an  image,  El  Santo 
Cristo,  which  was  brought  from  Cape  Finisterre  in  1330  and 
b  celebrated  throughout  Galida  for  its  miraculous  powers. 
The  dty-contains  many  schools,  a  public  library  and  a  theatre. 
In  the  older  streets  there  are  some  interesting  medieval  houses. 
Chocolate  and  leather  are  manufactured,  and  there  are  saw- 
mifla,  flour-mills  and  iron  foundries.  The  three  warm  springs 
to  the  west,  known  as  Las  Burgas,  attract  many  summer  visitors; 
the  waters  were  well  known  to  the  Romans,  as  their  ancient 
Dsme,  Aquae  Originis,  Aquae  Urentes,  or  perhaps  Aquae  Salien- 
tis,  dearly  indicates. 

The  Romans  named  Orense  Aurium,  probably  from  the 
alluvial  gold  found  in  the  Mifio  valley.  The  bishopric,  founded 
in  the  5th  century  by  the  Visigoths,  was  named  the  Sedcs 
Aoriensis  (see  of  Aurium),  and  from  this  the  modem  Orense 
is  derived.  The  dty  beame  the  capital  of  the  Suevl  in  the 
6th  century;  it  was  sacked  by  the  Moors  in  716,  and  rebuilt 
only  in  884. 

ORBODOir  (Le,  "  hOlock-tooth  "),  the  name  of  an  Oligocene 
SCDos  of  North  American  primitive  ruminants  related  to  the 
camels,  and  typifying  the  family  Ortodontidae,  Typical  oreo- 
doQts  were  long-tailed,  four-toed,  partially  pUntigrade  ruminants 
with  shaxp-crowned  crescentic  molars,  of  which  the  upper  ones 
carry  four  cusps,  and  the  first  lower  premolar  canine-like  both 
in  shape  and  function.  In  the  type  genus  there  are  forty-four 
teeth,  forming  an  uninterrupted  series.  The  vertebral  artery 
pierces  the  neck-vertebrae  in  the  normal  manner.  The  name 
Oreoion  is  preoccupied  by  Orodus,  the  designation  of  a  genus 
of  Palaeocoic  fishes,  and  is  likewise  antedated  by  Merycoidodon, 
wbich  is  now  used  by  some  writers.    See  Tylopoda. 

ORBIHB,  HIOOLAS  (c.  r3ao-i382),  French  bishop,  celebrated 
for  his  numerous  works  in  both  French  and  Latin  on  scholastic, 
scientific  and  political  questions,  was  bom  in  Normandy  at 
the  opening  of  the  X4th  century.  In  1348  he  was  a  student 
in  the  college  of  Navarre  at  Paris,  of  which  he  became  head 
in  1356.  In  136 1  he  was  named  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen. 
Charies  V.  had  him  appointed  bishop  of  Lisieux  on  the  i6th 
of  November  1377.  He  died  in  that  dly  on  the  iith  of  July 
13S3.  One  of  his  works,  of  great  importance  for  the  history 
of  economic  conceptions  in  the  middle  ages,  was  the  De  origintf 
lutura,  jure  el  muUUionibus  monetarum,  of  which  there  is  also 
a  Fren^  edition.  Oresme  was  the  author  of  several  works  on 
astrology,  in  which  he  showed  its  falseness  as  a  sdence  and 
denounced  its  practice.  At  the  request  of  Charles  V.  he  trans- 
lated the  EMcs,  Polities  and  Economics  of  Aristotle.  In  Decem- 
ber X363  he  preached  before  Urban  V.  a  sermon  on  reform  in 
the  church,  so  severe  in  its  arraignment  that  it  was  often  brought 
fonrard  in  the  x6th  century  by  Protestant  polemists. 

Sw  Francis  Meunier,  Essai  sw  la  vie  et  Us  omrages  de  Nicole 
Ortsme  (P^ris,  1857) ;  Feret, La  Factdllde  Ikiolotie  de PUnitersiU de 
Peris  (Paris,  1896,  t.  iii.  p.  290  aqq.);  Emile  Bridrey.  Nicole  Oresme. 
tlnde  des  doctrines  et  desJaiU  icouomiqmes  (Paris,  1906). 


in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytaem- 
ustra.  According  to  the  Homeric  story  he  was  absent  from 
Mycenae  when  his  father  returned  from  the  Trojan  War  and 
was  murdered  by  Aegisthus.  Eight  years  later  he  returned 
from  Athena  and  revenged  his  father's  death  by  slaying  his 
mother,  and  her  paramour  (Odyssey ^  iii.  306;  xi.  543).  According 
to  Pindar  {Pytkia,  xi.  25)  he  was  saved  by  his  nurse,  who  con- 
veyed htm  out  of  the  country  when  Clytaemnestra  wished  to 
kin  him.  The  tale  is  told  much  more  fully  and  with  many 
variations  in  the  tragedians.  He  was  preserved  by  his  sister 
Ekctra  from  his  father's  fate,  and  conveyed  to  Phanote  on 
Uount  Fsmassus,  where  King  Strophius  took  charge  of  him. 


In  his  twentieth  year  he  was  ordered  by  the  Delphic  oracle  to 
retum  home  and  revenge  his  father's  death.  According  to 
Aeschylus,  he  met  his  sister  Electra  before  the  tomb  of  Agamem- 
non, whither  both  had  gone  to  perform  rites  to  the  deadj  t 
recognition  takes  place,  and  they  arrange  how  Orestes  shall 
accomplish  his  revenge.  Orestes,  after  the  deed,  goes  mad. 
and  is  pursued  by  the  Erinyes,  whose  duty  it  is  to  punish  any 
violation  of  the  ties  of  family  piety.  He  takes  refuge  in  the 
temple  at  Delphi;  but,  though  Apollo  had  ordered  htm  to  do 
the  deed,  he  is  powerless  to  protect  his  suppliant  from  the 
consequences.  At  last  Atheiu  receives  him  on  the  acropolis 
of  Athens  and  arranges  a  formal  trial  of  the  case  before  twelve 
Attic  judges.  The  Erinyes  demand  their  victim;  he  pleads 
the  orders  of  Apollo;  the  votes  of  the  judges  are  equally  divided, 
and  Athena  gives  her  casting  vote  for  acquittal.  The  Erinyes 
are  propitiated  by  a  new  ritual,  in  which  they  are  worshipped 
as  Eumenides  (the  Kindly),  and  Orestes  dedicates  an  altar  to 
Athena  Areia.  With  Aeschylus  the  punishment  ends  here, 
but,  according  to  Euripides,  in  order  to  escape  the  persecutions 
of  the  Erinyes,  he  was  ordered  by  Apollo  to  go  to  Tauris,  carry 
of!  the  statue  of  Artemis  which  haid  fallen  from  heaven,  and 
bring  it  to  Athens.  He  repairs  to  Tauris  with  Pylades,  the  son 
of  Strophius  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Orestes,  and  the  pair 
are  at  once  imprisoned  by  the  pe<^le,  among  whom  the  ciistom' 
is  to  sacrifice  all  strangers  to  Artemis.  The  priestess  of  Artemis, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  perform  the  sacrifice,  is  his  sister  Iphigeneia 
(q.v,).  She  offers  to  rdease  Orestes  if  he  will  carry  home  a  letter 
from  her  to  Greece;  he  refuses  to  go,  but  bids  Pylades  take  the 
letter  while  he  himself  will  stay  and  be  slain.  After  a  conflict 
of  mutual  afiection,  Pylades  at  last  yields,  but  the  letter  brings 
about  a  recognition  between  brother  and  sister,  and  all  three 
escape  together,  carrying  with  them  the  image  of  Artemis. 
After  his  retum  to  Greece,  Orestes  took  possession  of  his  father's 
kingdom  of  Mycenae,  to  which  were  added  Argos  and  Laconia. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  of  the  bite  of  a  snake  in  Arcadia.  His 
body  was  conveyed  to  Sparta  for  burial  (where  he  was  the  object 
of  a  cult),  or,  according  to  an  Italian  legend,  to  Arida,  whence 
it  was  removed  to  Rome  (Servius  on  Aeneid,  ii.  xi6).  The  story 
of  Orestes  was  the  subject  of  the  Oresteia  of  Aeschylus  (Agamen^' 
nottf  Choephorif  Eumenides)^  of  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  of  the 
Electroy  Iphigeneia  in  TavriSt  and  Orestes,  of  Euripides.  There 
is  extant  a  Latin  epic  poem,  consisting  of  about  xooo  hexa- 
meters, called  Orestes  Tragoedia,  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
Dracontitts  of  Carthage. 

Orestes  appears  also  as  a  central  figure  in  various  legends 
coimected  with  his  madness  and  purification,  both  in  Greece 
and  Asia.  In  these  Orestes  is  the  guilt-laden  mortal  who  is 
purified  from  his  sin  by  the  grace  of  the  gods,  whose  merciful 
justice  is  shown  to  aU  persons  whose  crime  is  mitigated  by 
extenuating  circumstances.  These  legends  belong  to  an  age 
when  higher  ideas  of  law  and  of  social  duty  were  being  established ; 
the  implacable  blood-feud  of  primitive  society  gives  place  to 
a  fair  trial,  and  in  Athens,  when  the  votes  c^  the  judges  are 
evenly  divided,   mercy  prevails. 

The  legend  of  Orestes  is  the  subject  of  a  len^hy  monoeraph  by 
T.  Zieltnski,  "Die  Oresteasage  und  die  Rechtfertigungsidee  in  Neve 
JahrbQcherjUbr  das  Uassiscke  Aliertum,  ii.  (1899).  Orestes,  according 
to  Zielinski,  is  the  son  of  the  sW-god  Zeus-Agamemnon,  who  over- 
comes his  wife  the  earth-goddess  Gaia-Clytaemnestra;  with  the 
assistance  of  the  dragon  Aegisthus,  she  slays  her  husband,  whofe 
murder  is  in  turn  avensed  by  his  eon.  The  religion  of  Zeus  u  then 
reformed  under  the  influence  of  the  cult  of  Apollo,  who  slays  the 
dragon  brought  up  by  the  earth-goddeae  on  Parnassus,  the  seat  of 
one  of  her  oldest  sanctuaries.  Parnassus  becomes  the  holy  mountain 
of  Apollo,  and  Orestes  himself  an  hypostasis  of  Apollo  "of  the 
mountain,"  just  as  Pylades  is  Apollo  "of  the  plain";  similarly 
Electra.  Iphigenda  and  Cbrv-vothemis  are  hypostases  of  Artemis. 
Zeus  being  firmly  seated  on  his  throne  as  the  result  of  the  slaying  of 
the  dragon  by  Orestes,  the  theok)gical  significance  of  the  myth 
is  forgotten,  and  the  identifications  Zeus-Agamemnon  and  Gaia- 
Cytaemncstra  are  abandoned.  In  the  Homeric  Orestda  the  soul 
of  the  murdered  wife  has  no  claim  to  vengeance,  and  Orestes  rules 
unmolested  in  Argos.  But  the  Apolline  religion  introduces  the  theory 
of  the  rights  of  the  soul  and  revenge  for  bloodshed.  Apollo,  who  has 
urged  Castes  to  parricide  and  has  himself  expiated  the  crime  of 
slaying  the  dragon,  b  able  to  purify  others  in  similar  case*    Hence 
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Iw  cuUi  oi  blood,  ia  etiabkd  to 


_ itlhe  Dtlphic OmwU.   ttut  a  new 

idaiiJniraducrd  bythc  AiiicOmlda.  The  cUim  that  Apollo  can 
in  evny  ojc  purily  [ram  win  u  met  by  Athena  with  ft  CDUnlefcUint 
on  bchall  dI  the  lUte.  [i  ii  the  comniuiiity  of  which  nurdered  and 
munkfer  were  memben  which  bat  the  liBhl  to  exact  revenge  and 
rclribution,  an  idea  which  found  ciipmtioii  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Areopagiu.     If  the  accuied  it  acquitted,  the  Blate  undertake*  to 

dce^o  the  ilayiEU  of  NeoplDiemu* 
liE;  according  to  Kademuclief  (Dai 
I,  i«>3).  Omua  ii  an  hvponaut  of 
[  evO,  which  ia  ovwooine  by  (be  god ; 
rlUt  fat  KftfiiMlHHll.  vii..  iSw), 
winia  add  the  uBderworld,  a  double 
BounlBui "  god  teaHHig  the  ioniant  a 
ineipaadlnitaDioayaiiaMXws'^'O. 
II,"  the  doniik  of  ^nlk).  the  whole 
Bwlha  of  the  eipaliioa  of  unuoef  by 
P.  Maiaa-a  VOratktEttkyU,  1902) 
\,  who  Gadi  is  the  lejend  of  Oreuei 
latriarchal  ideak 

■Kfaer'i  LaOm  ia  UyOubmc:  A. 
arila  letteratun  elai^ca  "  <wi(h  a 
In  Xniila  it  FMepa,  ^ccA.  (1S9B). 

ORFIU.  MATHIBU  JOSEPH  BOMAVEMTCHB  (i;B7-i8;j), 
Fnnch  toiicokigist  aod  cfaemiM,  wat  by  binh  1  Spaniard, 
having  been  bom  at  Mabon  in  Minorca  on  tbe  J4th  of  April 
1 787.  An  island  merchant^a  ion,  he  looJLed  naturally  tint  to  the 
scaforaprofeaAJan;but  avoyagcat  the  age  of  £flecn  to  Sardinia, 
Sicily  and  Egypt  did  not  prove  tatiifactory.  He  next  took  10 
medidoe,  which  he  itudied  at  the  univerailiea  oE  Valenda  and 

lallcr  cily  made  him  a  gnnl  to  enabk  him  lo  (oUo*  hit  nudiet 
■t  Madrid  and  Parii,  prepanilcHy  10  appo^lliig  him  profeuor. 
He  had  icarcely  leltled  lot  that  putjXMe  In  Patit  when  the  oui- 
biak  of  (he  Spanish  war,  in  1S07,  ihieatened  deitniuion  to 
bit  ptospecia.  But  he  bad  the  good  lonune  10  find  a  patron  in 
the  chemiat  L.  N.  Vauquelin,  who  claimed  him  as  iua  pupil, 
guaranteed  his  conduct,  and  uved  him  from  eipuMon  from 
Paris.  Four  yean  sfterwanl)  he  graduated,  and  Iminediaiely 
became  ■  private  lecturer  on  cbemiury  in  the  French  capitaL 
In  1B1Q  he  was  appointed  piafetMI  of  medical  jurisprudence, 
and  four  yeaia  later  he  tuccveded  Vauquelin  as  profctaor  of 
cbemisliy  in  llie  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paria.  In  1830  he  was 
nominated  dean  of  that  family,  a  high  medical  honour  in  Fiance. 
Under  the  Orleant  dynasty,  banoun  were  lavishly  ahowered  upon 
him ;  he  became  Aucceasivdy  member  of  the  council  of  education 
of  France,  member  of  the  general  council  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  and  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  But 
by  the  republic  of  1848  be  was  held  in  lest  favour,  and  chagrin 
at  the  troatment  he  eiperienced  at  the  hands  of  the  govemmenta 
•rhicb  lucceeded  that  of  Louis  Philippe  it  tuppoted  to  have 
■boitened  his  life.  He  died,  after  a  thort  nioen,  in  Patit  on  the 
iilh  of  March  1853. 

Orfila'a  chief  publiationi  are  Traitt  ia  peitm.  or  TadcelBiii 
lioiriilt  (iBll):  EUnnli  it  cMmu  tnUicaU  I1817)!  Uftiu  it 
mlUcilt  UflU    •  "     •     -      ■■    ■  ^■mulistu  jiiriiii^iHJ  (iBjo)i 

and  Ru^mlia  pur  tiuiii  oriflimi  (1II4O' 

He  alio  wrote  Oiiclly  on  tubjecl.  connected 
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ORFOBD,  EDWARD 


L,  Eau.  or  (1653-1717),  Britiih 
aumirar,  was  bom  in  1053,  the  son  of  Edward  Russell,  a  younger 
brothel  of  the  itt  duke  of  Bedford.  He  wit  one  of  the  hnt 
genlleman  officers  ol  the  navy  regularly  bred  to  tbe  ae*.    In 


le  Bubaiy  Firaies 


with  Sir  Johb  Nlrbonugh  and  Anbuf  Herbert,  afterwardt  Eaii 
of  Torringlon,  from  1676  to  1681.  In  1M3  he  ceased  (0  be 
employed,  and  the  reaion  must  no  doubt  be  knhnl  lor  in  the 
fact  that  all  memben  of  the  Russell  family  bad  fallen  into  dit- 
favour  with  the  king,  after  the  ditcoveiy  of  William,  Lotd 
Rusadl's  cooneiion  with  the  Rye  House  Fiat.  The  family  had 
a  private  revenge  la  take  which  sharpened  thdi  seme  of  the 
danger  run  by  British  libertlct  from  the  tyranny  of  King  Jama 
IL  Throughout  Ilie  oegolialions  preceding  the  revolution  of 
1688  Edward  Russell  appean  acting  on  bdulf  and  in  Ibe  name 
oI  the  head  of  this  great  Whig  bouse,  which  did  so  much  to  bring 
It  about,  and  profited  by  It  »  enormously  in  purse  and  power. 
He  signed  the  invitation  which  William  of  Orange  fnsisled  on 
having  in  writing  in  order  10  commit  tbe  chiefs  of  the  oppmiiion 

crisis  was  of  Itself  enou^  to  account  lor  hit  importance  afiei  the 
Revolution.  When  the  war  began  withFiancsin  168(1, heservcd 
at  fint  undcr.tbc  earl  of  Torringlon.  But  during  1690,  when  tlkat 
adminl  avowed  his  inlenlion  of  retiring  to  tbe  CuoBeet,  and  of 
leaving  tbe  French  in  command  of  tbe  Cbaunel.  Russell  Was  one 
of  those  who  condemned  him  moil  fiercely.  In  December  169a 
he  aticceeded  Tonington,  and  during  1691  be  cruised  without 
meeting  tbe  French  under  Tourville  (f.i.),  who  made  no  attempt 
to  meet  bin.  At  this  time  Rustdl,  like  wme  of  tbe  other  csirenke 
Whigs,  wat  discontented  with  the  moderation  of  WilUam  oI  Oimagc 
and  had  enteied  into  negotiations  wiih  the  eiiled  court,  puily 
out  of  q»te,  and  partly  to  make  themselve)  safe  in  otae  of  a 
restoration.  But  he  wat  always  ready  to  Sghi  the  Frtnch,  and 
in  1691  be  defeated  Tourville  in  tbe  battle  called  La  Hocue, 
or  BarfleuT.  Russell  had  Dulch  allies  with  him,  and  they  irere 
greatly  superior  in  number,  but  Lhe  chief  difficulty  encountered 
was  in  the  punuit ,  which  Rutsell  conducted  with  great  resolution. 
Hit  utter  inability  to  work  nilb  tbe  Tories  with  whom  Williim 
III.  would  not  quarrel  altogelheT,  nuLde  his  retirement  imperative 
for  a  short  time.  But  in  1694  he  vat  appointed  to  the  command 
of  lhe  fleet  which,  taking  advantage  of  the  inability  ol  the  king 
of  France  to  maintain  a  gielt  Beet  in  the  Channel  from  want  of 
money,  followed  the  Frtncb  Into  Ibe  Meditemnean,  confintd 
them  to  Toulon  for  the  rest  of  tbe  war,  and  co-opented  with  Ibe 
Spanith  amiics  in  Catalonia.  He  ntumed  In  t6«s.  and  in  1697 
wat  created  earl  of  Orford.  For  tbe  reti  of  hit  life  be  filled  pMU 
of  eai;  dignity  and  emolument,  and  died  on  the  >«tb  of  Novembet 
■737.  He  married  his  cousin,  Mary  Rundl;  but  hii  title  became 
eitinct  on  bb  death  without  iuue^ 

See  Chanuck.  Bitt.  Sm.  I.  JMl  Campbell's  £hb  sf  lb  Aimtirali. 
U.J17.  (D.H.) 

ORFOBD,  BOBEBT  WALPOI4  i»  Eui.  or  (1676-1745), 
generally  known  as  Six  RoBUT  Walpolz,  ptime  mioistn  of 
England  from  1711  to  1741,  was  the  third  but  ddeit  turviviu 
son  of  Robert  Walpole,  M.F.,  of  Houghton  in  Notfolk,  by  Mary, 
only  daughter  and  bdresl  of  Sir  JcSery  Surwel!.  of  RougbaDi. 
in  SuBoUf.  Tbe  father,  a  folly  old  squire  of  Whig  politics  wha 
revelled  in  outdoor  tport  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  Iran*- 
mitted  to  his  son  tbe  chief  traits  in  his  own  character.  The  future 
statesman  was  bom  at  Houghton  on  the  sAth  of  August  rfi76, 
was  an  Eton  colleger  from  1690  10  i6gj  and  was  admitted  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  la  scholar  on  the  iind  of  April 
1696.  At  this  time  he  was  destined,  at  a  younger  son,  for  the 
church,  but  his  two  elder  brolhen  died  young  and  he  becante 
the  heir  10  an  estate  producing  about  £iooo  a  year,  < 
the  95th  of  May  1(98  he  resigned  hit  Bcfaolanhip,  and  < 
afterward!  irithdnwn  by  hit  father  from  the  univemty.  in 
daatical  attainmeata  he  was  eicelled  by  Pultebey,  Cancnt. 
and  many  olben  of  his  contemporaries  in  politics. 

On  his  fathet'a  deaib  in  November  1700  the  decton  of  Lbe 
family  borough  of  Castle  Rising  returned  him  Qannaiy  170)} 
to  the  House  of  Commona  as  their  representative,  bat  after  lira 
ihonJived  parHaments  he  sought  the  tuftngcs  of  the  more 
important   constituency  of   King*!    Lynn     Uuly    a3,    <70i), 

until  he  left  tbe  lower  House.  From  the  £nt  bit  threwdnen 
in  counsel  and  bit  tisil  for  the  Interettt  ol  the  Whigl  leicitaicrally 
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Roogmnd.  In  June  1705  he  wu  appointed  one  of  the  council 
to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  inactive  husband  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  then  lord  high  admiral  of  England.  Complaints 
against  the  administration  of  the  navy  were  then  loud  and 
fftquent  (Burton's  Queen  Anne,  ii.  aa-ji),  and  the  leqwnsibilities 
of  his  new  positu>n  tested  hb  capacity  for  public  life.  His 
abilities  jasti6ed  his  advancement,  in  succession  to  his  lifelong 
rivalf  Henry  St  John,  to  the  more  important  position  of  secretary- 
at-war  (February  35, 1708),  which  brought  him  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  queen.  With 
this  post  be  held  for  a  short  time  (17x0)  thetreasurershipof  the 
navy,  and  by  the  discharge  of  his  ofl&dal  duties  and  by  his  skill 
in  debate  beonh,  admitted  to  the  inmost  councils  of  the  ministry. 
He  could  not  succeed,  however,  in  diverting  Godolphin  from  the 
freat  error  of  that  statesman's  career,  the  impeachment  of 
Sacbevcrdl,  and  when  the  committee  was  appointed  in  December 
1709  for  daborating  the  articles  of  impeachment  Walpole  was 
nominated  one  of  the  managers  for  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  wreck  of  the  Whig  party  which  ensued,  Walpole  shared 
in  the  general  misfOTtune,  and  in  spite  of  the  flattery,  followed 
by  the  threats,  <rf  Harley  he  took  his  place  with  his  friends  in 
opposition.  His  energies  now  shone  forth  with  irresistible  vigour ; 
both  in  debate  and  in  the  pamphlet  press  he  vindicated  Godolphin 
from  the  charge  that  thirty-five  millions  of  public  money  were  not 
accounted  for,  and  in  revenge  for  his  seal  his  political  opponents 
brought  against  him  an  accusation  of  personal  corruption.  On 
these  charges,  now  universally  acknowledged  to  have  proceeded 
from  party  animosity,  he  was  in  January  17x3  expelled  from 
the  House  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  His  prison  cell  now 
became  the  rendezvous  of  the  Whigs  among  the  aristocracy, 
while  the  populace  heard  his  praises  commemorated  in  the  ballads 
of  the' streets.  The  ignominy  which  the  Tories  had  endeavoured 
to  inflict  upon  him  was  turned  into  augmented  reputation.  In 
the  last  parliament  of  Queen  Anne  be  took  the  leading  part  in 
defence  of  Sir  Ridmrd  Steele  against  the  attacks  of  the  Tories. 

After  the  accession  of  George,  the  Whigs  for  nearly  half  a 
century  retamed  the  control  of  English  politics.  Walpole 
obtained  the  lucrative  if  unimportant  post  of  pasrmaster- 
general  of  the  forces  in  the  administration  which  was  formed 
under  the  nominal  rule  of  Lord  Halifax,  but  of  which  Stanhope 
and  TowQshend  were  the  guiding  spirits.  A  committee  of 
secrecy  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  acts  of  the  late  ministry, 
and  especially  into  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  with  a  view  to  the 
nnpeachment  of  Hariey  and  St  John,  and  to  Walpole  was  en- 
trusted the  place  of  chairmaiL  Most  of  his  colleagues  in  oflke 
were  members  of  the  Houseof  Lords,  and  the  lead  in  the  Commons 
quickly  became  the  reward  of  his  talents  and  assiduity.  Halifax 
died  on  the  x^th  of  May  171 5^  and  after  a  short  interval  Walpole 
was  exalted  into  the  conspicuous  position  of  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  and  chancdlor  of  the  exchequer  (October  xx,  X7X5). 
Jealousies,  however,  prevailed  among  the  Whigs,  and  the 
German  favourites  of  the  new  monarch  quickly  showed  their 
discontent  with  the  heads  of  the  ministry.  Townshend  was 
forced  into  resigning  his  secretaryship  of  state  for  the  dignified 
exile  of  viceroy  of  Ireland,  but  he  never  crossed  the  sea  to  Dublin, 
and  the  support  which  Sunderland  and  Stanhope,  the  new 
advisers  of  the  king,  received  from  him  and  from  Walpole  was 
so  gradging  that  Townshend  was  dismissed  from  the  lord- 
lieatenancy  (April  9,  X7X7),  and  Walpole  on  the  next  morning 
vithdrew  from  the  ministry.  They  plunged  into  opposition 
vtih  unflagging  energy,  and  in  resisting  the  measure  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  limit  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  creation 
of  peerages  (March-December  1718}  Walpole  exerted  all  his 
powers.  This  display  of  ability  brought  about  a  partial  re- 
toQciliation  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Whigs.  To  Townshend 
was  given  the  presidency  of  the  council,  and  Walpole  once  again 
aiwmcd  the  paymastership  of  the  forces  (June  1720). 

On  the  financial  crash  which  followed  the  failure  of  the  South 
Sea  scheme,  the  public  voice  insisted  that  he  should  assume 
a  more  prominent  place  in  public  life.  At  this  crisis  in  England's 
fortunes  Stanhope  and  James  Craggs,  the  two  secretaries 
of  state,  were  seised  by  death,  John  Aislabic,  the  chancellor  of 


the  exchequer,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  Sunderland, 
though  acquitted  of  corruption,  was  comp^ed  to  resign  the  lead. 
Walpole,  at  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancdUor  of  the 
exchequer  (April  i7ax),  became  with  Townshend  reqwnsible 
for  the  country's  government  (though  fbr  some  years  they  had 
to  contend  with  the  influence  of  Carteret),  the  danger  arising 
from  the  panic  in  South  Sea  stock  was  averted  by  its  anudgama- 
tion  with  Bank  and  East  India  stock,  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
reign  of  George  L  they  remained  at  the  head  of  the  ministry. 
The  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  which  revived  with  these  financial 
troubles,  soon  drooped  in  disappointment.  Atterbtiry,  their 
boldest  leader,  was  exiled  in  X733;  Bolingbroke,  in  dismay 
at  their  feebleness,  sued  for  pardon,  and  was  permitted  to 
return  to  his  own  country.  The  troubles  which  broke  out  in 
Ireland  over  Wood's  patent  for  a  copper  coinage  were  allayed 
through  the  tact  of  Carteret,  who  had  been  banished  in  April 
1734  as  its  lord-lieutenant  by  his  triumphant  rivals.  The  con- 
tinent was  still  troubled  with  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  but  a 
treaty  between  EngUmd,  Prussia  and  Fiance  was  successfully 
effected  at  HaiK>ver  in  1725. 

England  was  kept  free  from  warfare,  and  in  the  general 
prosperity  which  ensued  Walpole  basked  in  the  royal  favour. 
His  eldest  son  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Walpole 
(June  10,  X733)  and  he  himself  became  a  Knight  of  the  Bath 
on  the  a7th  of  May  X725,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  Garter 
in  May  x  726.  Next  year  the  first  King  George  died,  and  Walpole's 
enemies  fondly  believed  that  he  would  be  driven  from  office, 
but  their  expectations  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
confidence  which  the  old  king  had  reposed  in  him  was  renewed  by 
his  successor,  and  in  the  person  of  Queen  Caroline,  the  discreet 
ruler  of  her  royal  spouse,  the  second  George,  the  Whig  minister 
found  a  faithful  and  lifelong  friend.  For  three  years  he  shared 
power  with  Townshend,  but  the  jealous  Walpole  brooked  no 
rival  near  the  throne,  and  his  brother-in-law  withdrew  from 
official  life  to  Norfolk  in  May  X730.  Before  and  after  that  event 
the  administration  was  based  on  two  principles;  sound  finance 
at  home  and  freedom  from  the  intrigues  and  wars  which  reged 
abroad.  On  the  continent  congresses  and  treaties  were  matters 
of  annual  arrangement,  and  if  the  work  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
soon  faded  it  was  through  their  labours  that  England  enjoyed 
many  years  of  peace.  Walpole's  influence  received  a  serious 
blow  in  X733.  The  enormous  frauds  on  the  excise  duties  forced 
themselves  on  his  attention,  and  he  proposed  to  check  smuggling 
and  avoid  fraud  by  levying  the  full  tax  on  tobacco  and  wine 
when  they  were  removed  from  the  warehouses  for  sale.  His 
opponents  fastened  on  these  proposals  with  irresistible  force, 
and  so  serious  an  agitation  stirred  the  country  that  the  ministerial 
measure  was  dropped  amid  general  rejoicing.  Several  of  his 
most  active  antagonists  were  dismissed  from  office  or  deprived 
of  their  regiments,  but  their  ^irits  remained  unquenched,  as 
the  incessant  attacks  in  the  Craftsman  showed,  and  when  Walpole 
met  a  new  House  of  Commons  in  X734  his  supporters  were  far 
less  numerous.  The  Gin  Act  of  1736,  by  which  the  tax  on  that 
drink  was  raised  {0  an  excessive  amount,  led  to  disorders  in  the 
suburbs  of  London;  and  the  imprisonment  of  two  notorious 
smugglers  in  the  Tolbooth  at  Edinburgh  resulted  in  those 
Porteous  riots  which  have  been  tendered  famous  in  the  Heart 
of  Midlothian,  These  events  weakened  his  influence  with 
large  classes  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  his  parliamentary 
supremacy  remained  umimpaired,  and  was  illustrated  in  1737 
by  his  defeat  of  Sir  John  Barnard's  plan  for  the  reduction 
of  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  and  by  his  passing  of 
the  Playhouse  Act,  under  which  the  London  theatres  are  still 
regulated.  That  year,  however,  heralded  his  fall  from  power. 
His  constant  friend  Queen  Caroline  died  on  the  20th  of  November 
1 737,  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  long  discontented  with  his  parents 
and  their  minister,  flung  himself  into  active  opposition.  Many 
of  the  boroughs  within  the  limits  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall 
were  obedient  to  the  .prince's  will,  and  he  quickly  attracted 
to  his  cause  a  considerable  number  of  adherents,  of  whom 
Pitt  and  thfe  Grenvillcs  were  the  most  influential.  The  leading 
orators  of  England  thundered  against  Walpole  in  the  senate, 
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and  the  press  resounded  with  the  taimts  of  the  poet  &nd 
paiilphletecr,  illustrious  and  obscure,  who  found  abundant 
food  for  their  invectives  in  the  troubles  with  Spain  over  its 
exclusive  pretensions  to  the  continent  of  America  and  its  claim 
to  the  right  of  searching  English  vessels.  The  ministei  long 
resisted  the  pressure  of  the  opposition  for  war,  but  at  the  close 
of  1739  he  abandoned  his  efforts  to  stem  the  current,  and  with  a 
divided  cabinet  was  forced,  as  the  king  would  not  allow  him 
to  resign,  into  hostility  with  Spain.  The  Tory  minority  known 
as  "  the  patriots  "  had  seceded  from  parliament  in  March  1739, 
but  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  session,  in  November 
1739,  they  returned  to  ^eir  places  with  redoubled  energies. 
The  campaign  was  prosecuted  with  vigour,  but  the  successes 
of  the  troops  brought  little  strength  to  Walpole*s  declining 
popularity,  and  when  parliament  was  dissolved  in  April  1741 
his  influence  with  his  fellow-countrymen  had  fadol  away.  His 
enemies  were  active  in  opposition,  while  some  of  his  colleagues 
were  lukewarm  in  support.  In  the  new  House  of  Commons 
political  parties  were  almost  evenly  balanced*  Their  strength 
was  tried  immediately  on  the  opening  of  parliament.  After 
the  ministry  had  sustained  some  defeats  on  election  petitions, 
the  voting  on  the  return  for  Chippenham  was  accepted  as  a 
decisive  test  of  parties,  and,asWalpole  was  beaten  in  the  divisions, 
he  resolved  on  resigning  his  places.  On  the  9th  of  February 
1742  he  was  created  earl  of  Orford,  and  two  days  later  he  ceased 
to  be  prime  minister.  A  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  his  ministry  for  the  previous  ten  years  was  ultimately  granted, 
but  its  deliberations  ended  in  nought.  Although  he  withdrew  to 
Houghton  for  a  time,  his  influence  over  public  affairs  was  unbroken 
and  be  was  still  consulted  by  the  monarch.  He  died  at  Arlington 
Street,  Lcmdon,  on  the  x8th  of  March  1745  and  was  buried  at 
Houghton  on  the  25th  of  March.  With  the  permanent  places, 
valued  at  £15,000  per  annum,  which  he  had  sccurol  for  his 
family,  and  with  his  accumulations  in  ofl&ce,  he  had  rebuilt 
the  mansion  at  great  expense,  and  formed  a  gallery  of  pictures 
within  its  walls  at  a  cost  of  £40,000,  but  the  collection  was  sold 
by  his  grandson  for  a  much  larger  sum  in  1779  to  the  empress 
of  Russia,  and  the  estate  and  house  of  Houghton  passed  to  Lord 
Cholmondeley,  the  third  earl  having  married  the  premier's 
younger  daughter. 

Walpole  was  twice,  married — ^in  1700  to  Catherine,  ddest 
daughter  of  John  Shorter  and  grand-daughter  of  Sir  John 
Shorter,  lord  mayor  of  London,  who  died  in  1737,  havuig  had 
issue  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  in  March  1738  to  Maria, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Skerret,  a  lady  often  mentioned  in  the 
letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  earldom  and  other  titles  by  his  eldest  son  Robert  (1701- 
1751),  who  had  been  created  Baron  Walpole  of  Walpole  in  1723; 
the  3rd  earl  was  the  latter's  only  son  George  (1730-1791),  "  the 
last  of  the  English  nobility  who  practised  the  ancient  sport  of 
hawking,"  and  the  4th  earl  was  the  famous  Horace  Walpole 
{q.v.)  the  youngest  son  of  the  great  Sir  Robert.  Horace  Walpole 
died  unmarried  on  the  2nd  of  March  1797,  when  the  earldom 
became  extinct,  but  the  barony  of  Walpole  of  Walpole  passed  to 
his  cousin,  Horatio  (i 723-1809),  who  had  already  succeeded  his 
father,  Horatio  Walpole,  ist  Baron  Walpole  of  Wolterton  in  that 
barony.  In  x8o6  he  was  created  carl  of  Orford,  and  this  title  still 
remains  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants,  Robert  Horace 
Walpole  (b.  1854)  becoming  the  5th  earl  in  1894.  When  Horace 
Walpole  died  his  splendid  residence  at  Houghton  and  the  Norfolk 
estates  did  not  pass  with  the  title,  but  were  inherited  by  George 
James  Cholmondeley,  4th  earl  and  afterwards  ist  marquess  of 
Cholmondeley. 

Sir  R.  Walpolc's  life  has  been  written  by  Archdeacon  William 
Coxe  (1798  and  1800, 3  vols.).  A.  C.  Ewald  (1878)  and  John  Viscount 
Morley  (1880).  See  also  WaipoU,  a  Study  in  Politics,  by  Edward 
Jenks  (1894);  English  Hist.  Rev.  xv.  251,  479,  665,  xvi.  67,  306. 
4^9  (his  foreign  policy,  by  Basil  Williams) ;  Bolingbroke,  by  Walter 
Sichcl  (1901-1903,  2  vols.);  the  histories,  letters  and  reminiscences 
by  hb  son,  Horace  Walpole;  and  the  other  lives  of  the  chief  political 
personages  of  the  period.  (W.  P.  C.) 

ORFORD,  a  small  town,  once  of  greater  importance,  in  the 
south-eastern    parliamentary    division    of    Suffolk,  England, 


ax  m.  £.  by  N.  of  Ipswich.  Pop.  (1901)  987.  It  lies  by  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Aide,  where  that  river  flows  south-west- 
ward on  the  iimer  side  of  the  great  beach  which  has  blocked  its 
direct  outflow  to  the  sea,  and  swells  out  seaward  in  the  blunt 
promontory  of  Orford  Ness.  The  church  of  St  Bartholomew  is 
of  much  interest.  It  retains  a  ruined  Norman  chancel  of  rich 
and  unusual  design,  while  the  body  of  the  church  is  Decorated. 
Of  Orford  castle  the  keep  remains,  standing  high  on  a  mound ;  it 
is  partly  of  Caen  stone  and  partly  of  flintwork,  and  is  of  Norman 
date. 

ORGAN,  in  music,  the  name  (from  Gr.  ^ovor,  Lat.  organum, 
instrument)  given  to  the  well-known  wind-instrument.  The  notes 
of  the  organ  are  produced  by  piptSt  which  are  blown  by  air  under 
pressure,  technically  caUed  vnnd. 

Pipes  differ  from  one  another  in  two  principal  ways — (x)  in 
pUchf  (2)  in  qualiiy  of  tone,  (i)  Consider  first  a  series  of  pipes 
producing  notes  of  similar  quality,  but  differing  in  pitch.  Such 
a  series  is  caUed  a  stop.  Each  stop  of  the  organ  is  in  effect  a 
musical  instrument  in  itself.  (2)  The  pipes  of  different  st<^ 
differ,  musically  speaking,  in  their  quaiity  of  tone,  as  well  as 
sometimes  in  their  pitch.  Physically,  they  differ  in  shape  and 
general  arrangement.  The  sounding  of  the  pipes  is  detecinined 
by  the  use  of  keySj  some  of  which  are  played  by  the  hands,  some 
by  the  feet.  A  complete  stop  possesses  a  pipe  for  every  key  of 
some  one  row  of  manuals  or  pedals.  If  one  stop  alone  is  caused 
to  sound,  the  effect  is  that  of  performance  on  a  single  instrument. 
There  are  such  things  as  incomplete  stops,  which  do  not  extend 
over  a  whole  row  of  keys;  and  also  there  are  stops  which  have 
more  than  one  pipe  to  each  key.  Every  stop  is  provided  with 
mechanism  by  means  of  which  the  wind  can  be  cut  off  from  its 
pipes,  so  that  they  cannot  sound  even  when  the  keys  axe  {nessed. 
This  mechanism  is  made  to  terminate  in  a  handle,  which  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  stop.  When  the  handle  is  pushed  in, 
the  stop  does  not  sound;  when  the  handle  is  pulled  out,  the  stop 
sounds  if  the  keys  are  pressed.  An  organ  may  contain  from  one 
to  four  manuals  or  keyboards  and  one  set  of  pedals.  There  are 
exceptional  instruments  having  five  manuals,  and  also  some 
having  two  sets  of  pedals.  The  tisual  compass  of  the  manwU 
approximates  to  five  octaves,  from  C  to  c""  inclusive.  The 
compass  of  the  pedal  is  two  and  a  half  octaves,  from  C  to  f . 
This  represents  the  pitch  in  which  the  notes  of  the  pedal  axe 
written;  but  the  pedal  generally  possesses  stops  sounding  one 
octave  lower  than  the  written  note,  and  in  some  cases  stops 
sounding  two  octaves  below  the  written  note.  Each  manual  oc 
pedal  has  as  a  rule  one  soundboard^  on  which  all  its  pipes  are 
placed.  Underneath  the  soundboard  is  the  windchtst,  by  which 
the  wind  is  conveyed  from  the  bellows,  through  the  soundboard 
to  the  pipes.  The  windchest  contains  the  mechanism  of  valves  by 
which  the  keys  control  the  admission  of  wind  to  the  soundboaid. 
The  soundboard  contains  the  grooves  which  receive  the  wind 
from  the  valves,  and  the 
slides  by  which  the 
handles  of  the  stops  con- 
trol 'the  transmission  of 
the  wind  through  the 
soundboard  to  the  pipes 
of  the  different  stops. 

The  grooves  of  the 
soundboard  are  spaces 
left  between  wooden  bars 
glued  on  to  the  table  of 
the  soundboard.  There 
is  usually  one  groove  for 
every  key.  The  grooves 
of  the  bass  notes,  which 
have  to  supply  wind  for 
large  pipes,  are  broader 
than  those  of  the  treble. 

The  bass  bars  are  also  thicker  than  those  of  the  treble,  that 
they  may  the  belter  support  the  gre^t  weight  which  rests  on 
the  bass  portion  of  the  soundboard.  The  table  forms  the  top  of 
the  grooves.     The  grooves   arc  generally  dosed  bdow  witk 
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Fig.  I. — ^A  portion  of  the  Table  with 
the  open  grooves  seen  from  above. 


ixia,  except  llie  opniiD(  left  la  neb,  wbkb  It  cloed  by  tbc 
bf^nhc  or  falld. 

Vh  ilidcn  lie  CDancded  with  the  dnw-ttopi «  Moit-huuUt*, 
•hicb  are  covcied  in  wilb  itout  ii^^  bvardi,  on  which  the  pipe* 


llti  uUe,  wioddKH  ud  p^lel.  uj^  to  6f  '• 

•uod.  Tlie  itop^aodla  an  puBcd  out,  >nd  holes  ue  then 
bored  itnlgbt  dova  through  the  upper  bc^rd^,  alidei*  and  table 
toidnul  the  wind  from  the  grooves  to  the  pipei.  When  the  ilidcrs 
iR  ihifttd  by  pushing  in  the  baniUa,  the  holes  no  Longer  coire- 
ipced,  and  tin  [upa  are  iQenced. 

Pipa  an  divided  Gnl  into  Jlnt-pipti  and  ntd-fifa.    Flue- 
pipauthknmby  a  irindnwuth[uece  characteristic  of  the  OTEiin, 


actioD  a  metal  tongue  vihrat- 
ing  on  a  reed,  ond  the  motion 
of  the  tongue  ()e>enninei  the 
^Kech  of  the  pipe. 

Pipta  are  made  athec  of 


Sue-pips : 


re  generally  of  the 
:langidar  paralleL- 


Fis.  «.— A  ponua  of  the  tabte 


c^ndtical  ihape.  Keed-[upa 

are  conical  or  pyramidal,  and 

riof'tbe  Ron;  widen  towards  the  lop.  Some 
the  wuUdideiihinr  the  holes  lor  flue-pipes  are  made  with 
•^  ■'^  iCoppcd  endj;  these  as  a  nde 

»md  a  note  aboW  an  octave  lower  than  the  corresponding  open 
pips  o<  the  tame  length.  Such  aie  the  Itopped  diapason, 
bourdBB,  and  slopped  flute. 

Tbc  gBienl  elementaiy  theory  of  tbe  rtsocance  of  a  pipe  is 
tolcnbly  simple.  The  eflective  (englh  ot  (he  pipe  is  determined 
by  meaiaring  bom  the  upper  lip  to  the  open  end  in  open  pipes, 
and  froca  tbe  opptr  lip  to  tbe  stopper  and  hack  again  in  slopped 
pipes.  To  this  ii  added 


I  u.  i 


la  ieed-pI|iM  wbkb  *ie  amply  conical  the  rcsonanci 
body  i*  oeuty  tbe  Maw  a*  that  of  an  open  [ripe  of  1l 
la|tb.   When  tbc  form  a  irregulai  no  simple  rule  caa  b 


But  the  retonuice  of  the  body  of  the  (ripe  Is  generally  the  same 
as  the  note  produced.  The  tongue  of  a  reed-pipe  alternately 
opens  and  ctoses  the  aperture  of  the  reed.  In  (his  way  it  admits 
pulses  of  wind  to  the  body  of 


The   intch   of   the   different 
slops  is  commonly  denoted  by 


length  of  the  ppe 


which  C  would  have  if 


iviag  twice  this  length 
...  „  lair  ■     ■ 

Thus  atopi  which  soun 
normal  pilch  of  the  keys  are  spoken  of  ai 
where  the  pipes  are  stoppedw  that  the  actual  length  is  only Sfl., 
Ihey  are  spoken  of  as  having  "  i5.fl.  lODt."  Similarly  ji-f I.  stops 
sound  two  octaves  below  the  normal  pilch  of  the  keys.  But  if 
these  notes  are  produced  by  slopped  pipes,  whose  actual  length 
isonlyi6fl.,theyarespokenofashiving  "31.f1.tone."  Siaieen- 
foat  and  5a-ft.  stops  are  specially  characteristic  of  the  pedal, 
where  the  names  also  signify  the  length  of  the  open  pipe  which 
would  sound  Ibe  note  actually  produced  by  the  lowest  C.  Oi 
stops  higher  than  the  normal  pilch  of  the  keys,  Ihe  octave  is, 
denoted  hy  4  ft.  if  made  with  open  pipes,  4-II.  lone  if  slopped; 

octave  as  1  ft.  Higher-sounding  stops  are  occa^onally  used, 
hut  these  generally  form  part  of  "miitures,"  and  the  foot- 
lecglhs  of  the  separate  ranks  are  not  usually  given. 

The  true  or  accurate  lengths  of  the  pipes  vary  within  con- 
siderable Umils.    The  base  of  the  scales  (dimenuons)  varies 


an  allo-ance  for  the 

can  only  be  regarded  u  >  simple  means  of  classifying  tbe 

stops  according  10  their  pItch-reUtioia.     For  this  purpose 

constraint    docs    not 

they    are    essential;    they    aie    continually    appealed    to    in 

subsist  at  the  opening 

discussion  and  description;  and  they  ere  almost  invatUhly 

ienglh    is    traversed 

knowledge  of  foreign  nomendalurei,  combined  with  tbe  habit 

twice  (backwards  and 

foiwaids)   by   sound. 

in  the  time  ot  one 

.ullaot  pole.    This 

the  way  in  wMch  any 

disturbance  gives  rise 

to   the   note   of   Ihe 

a  certain  sense  the  prindpal  department  of  the  organ.   It  may  be 

of  the  moulh-jrieces  is 

sofa  great  organ.  Thegreal 
rench,  and  first  manual  or  ' 
is  propoud  lo  describe  the 
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heads  of  the  manuals  to  which  they  belong.    The  enumeration 
will  not  be  exhaustive,  but  will  include  all  the  usual  types. 

The  great  organ  begins  generally  with  stops  of  16  ft.  in  large 
instruments.  In  some  cases  a  ^-foot  sounding  stop  is  introduced, 
but  thu  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  proper  characteristic  of  the 
great  organ.  The  foundation  tone  is  of  8  ft.;  the  stops 
of  higher  pitch  serve  to  add  brilliancy;  those  of  16  ft., 
which  sound  the  octave  below  the  normal  pitch,  serve  to  add  gravity 
and  weight  to  the  tone.  Sixteen-foot  stops  are  commonly  spoken  of 
as  "  doubles,"  their  conventional  length  being  twice  that  of^  stops  of 
normal  pitch. 

The  16-ft.  stops  are  the  16  double  open  diapason,  and  the  16 
bourdon  or  double  stopped  diapason,  to  which,  in  very  targe  instru- 
ments, there  may  be  added  a  16  double  trumpet.  The  double  o^n 
diapason  on  the  great  organ-  consists  usually  of  metal  pipes,  having 
moderate  "  scale,  or  transverse  dimennons.  These  are  of  the  same 
general  character  as  the  pipes  of  the  ordinary  open  diapason,  though 
they  are  made  somewhat  less  powerfuL  In  the  better  instruments  of 
the  second  class  as  to  size  this  stop  alone  would  probably  be  regarded 
as  representing  suitably  and  sufficiently  the  class  of  doubles  on  the 
great  organ.  It  gives  great  body  to  the  general  tone,  and  appears 
decidedly  preferable  to  the  bourdon,  which  frequently  takes  its  place. 
The  16  bourdon,  when  used  on  the  great  organ,  is  made  of  rather 
small  scale  and  light  tone.  It  gives  great  body  to  a  large  great  organ 
and  affords  interesting  combinations  with  other  stops,  such  as  the 
4-ft.  flute.  It  is  usea  either  alone  in  smaller  oi^ans  of  the  second 
class,  or  in  addition  to  a  double  open  in  larger  instruments. 

The  16  double  trumpet  is  a  trumpet  (large  reed  stop)  sounding  the 
octave  below  the  normal  pitch.  It  is  used  generally  in  instruments 
of  the  largest  sixe,  but  is  somewhat  more  common  m  Germany.  It 
is  useful  m  giving  a  massive  character  to  the  tone  of  the  full  great 
organ,  which  is  apt  to  become  disagreeable  on  account  of  the  great 
development  of  stops  of  a  inercing  character.  If,  however,  the 
double  trumpet  is  rou^h  in  tone,  it  is  apt  to  communicate  to  the 
whole  a  corresponding  impression. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  8-ft.  stops  (the  reeds  come  at  the  end 
according  to  ordinary  usage).  An  ordinary  great  organ  may  contain 
8  stopped  diapason,  8  open  diapason  (one  or  more),  8 
gamba  and  8  hohlflOte.  The  8  stopped  diapason  on  the 
great  organ  is  usually  of  moderate  scale,  and  some  con- 
siderable fulness  of  tone.  Few  stops  admit  of  more 
variety  and  individuality  in  their  quality  of  tone  than  the  stopped 
diapason;  but  too  frequently  the  great  organ  stopped  diapason  tails 
to  attract  attention  on  its  merits,  being  regarded  smply  as  an  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  foundation  tone. 

If  there  is  any  one  stop  which  in  itself  represents  the  organ  as  a 
whole  it  is  the  open  diapason.  The  pipes  of  this  stop  are  the  tjrptcal 
metal  pipes  which  have  always  been  characteristic  ot  the  appearance 
of  the  organ.  A  single  open  diapason  stop  is  capable  of  being  used 
as  an  organ  of  sufficient  power  for  many  purposes,  thou^^h  of  course 
without  variety.  The  pipes  of  this  stop  are  called  "  pnndpal "  in 
German,  this  appellation  apparently  corresponding  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  true  and  original  organ-pipes.  The  English  appellation 
of  ^  diapason  "  has  been  taken  to  mean  that  these  are  the  normal 
pipes  wmch  run  through  the  whole  compass.  This,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  actual  derivation  of  the  term;  orisinally  it  is 
technically  applied  to  the  organ-builder's  rule,  which  gives  the 
dimensions  of  pipes;  and  it  appean  that  the  application  to  the  stop 
followed  on  this  meaning. 

The  scales,  character  and  voicing  of  the  open  diapason  vary  with 
fashion,  and  are  different  in  different  countries.  We  may  distinguish 
three  principal  types.  The  old  English  diapasons  of  the  days  before 
the  introduction  of  pedal  organs  into  England  were  characterized  by 
a  rich  sweet  tone,  and  were  not  very  powerful.  They  were  generally 
voiced  on  a  light  wind,  having  a  pressure  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
column  of  water  of  from  a  to  2)  in.  The  scale  was  in  some  cases 
very  large,  as  in  Green's  two  open  diapasons  in  the  old  organ  at  St 
George's,  Windsor;  in  these  the  wind  was  light,  and  the  tone  very 
soft.  In  other  cases  the  scale  was  smaller  and  the  voicing  bolder,  as 
in  Father  Smith's  original  diapasons  in  St  Paul's  CathcdraL  But  on 
the  whole  the  old  English  diapasons  presented  a  lovely  quality  of 
tone.  English  travellers  of  those  davs,  aixustomed  to  these  diapasons, 
usually  found  foreign  organs  harsn,  nmsy  and  uninteresting.  And 
there  are  many  stilfin  England  who,  while  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  a  firmer  diapason  tone  in  view  of  the  introduction  of  the  heavy 
pedal  bass,  and  the  corresponding  strengthening  of  the  upper  de- 
partments of  the  organ  tone,  lament  the  disappearance  of  the  old 
diapason  tone.    However,  it  is  possible  with  care  to  obtain  diapasons 

E resenting  the  sweet  characteristics  of  the  old  English  tone,  com- 
ined  «ritn  sufficient  fulness  and  power  to  form  a  sound  general 
foundation.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  should  be  one  of 
the  chief  points  to  be  kept  in  view  in  organ  design. 

The  German  diapason  was  of  an  entirely  different  character  from 
the  English.  The  heavy  bass  of  the  pe<»1s  has  been  an  essential 
characteristic  of  the  German  organ-  for  at  least  two  or  three  centuries, 
or,  as  it  is  said,  for  four.  The  development  of  the  piercing  stops  of 
high  pitch  was  equally  general.  Thus  foundation  work  of  com- 
paratively great  power  was  required  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
tone:  the  ordinary  German  diapason  was  Very  loud,  and  we  may 
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almost  say  coarse,  in  Its  tone  when  compared  with  the  old  English 
diapason.  The  German  stop  was  voiced  as  a  rule  on  from  3I  to  4  in. 
of  wind,  not  quite  twice  the  pressure  used  in  England. 

The  French  diapason  is  a  modem  variety.  It  may  be  described 
as  presenting  rather  the  characteristics  of  a  loud  gamba  than  of  a 
diapason.  In  other  words  the  tone  tends  towards  a  certain  quality 
which  may  be  described  as  "  nasal  "  or  metallic,  or  as  approaching 
to  that  01  a  string  instrument  of  rather  coarse  character.  Some 
modern  English  builden  appear  to  aim  at  the  same  model,  and  noc 
without  success. 

The  tone  of  a  diapason  must  be  strong  enough  to  assert  itsdf  It 
is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  oi^an  tone.  It  is  the  vmcer's  business 
to  satisfy  this  condition  in  conjunction  with  the  requirement  that 
the  tone  shall  be  full  and  of  agreeable  quality. 
.  The  8  spitzfldte  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  open  diapason. 
The  pipes  taper  slightly  towards  the  top,  and  tne  quality  is 
slightlv  stringy.  This  stop  was  much  used  at  one  time  in  place  of  a 
second  open  dia|xison.  But  it  appears  better  that,  where  two  open 
diapasons  arc  desirable,  they  should  both  be  of  full  diapason  quality, 
though  possibly  of  different  strengths  and  dimensions,  llie  ad> 
mature  of  stnngy  qualities  of  tone  with  the  diapasons  ia  always  to 
be  deprecated. 

The  8  ^mba  was  orisinally  an  imitation  of  the  viob  da  gamba.  a 
sort  of  violoncello.  When  made  <^  a  light  quaUty  of  tone  it  is  a 
pleasing  Mop;  but  its  use  in  the  great  organ  instead  of  a  second  open 
diacason  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated  for  the  reasons  iust  sutcd. 

The  8  honlfl6te  is  an  open  flute,  usually  of  wooci,  and  of  small 
scale.  If  made  to  a  moderate  scale  and  fully  voiced  it  possesses  a 
full  pleasant  tone,  which  is  a  useful  support  to  the  foundation  tone 
of  the  great  oraan.  The  8  clarabelb  diffen  from  the  hohlflOte  in 
being  usually  of  rather  large  scale,  and  having  the  open  pipes  only 
in   the   treble.     In  old   organs  a  separate  bass  was  generally 

Erovided;  now  it  is  more  usual  to  supply  the  stop  with  a  stopped 
ass. 

The  4-ft  stops  of  the  ^reat  organ  comprise  the  a  principal  and  the 
4  flute.   The  4  principal  is  the  octave  of  the  open  diapason,  generally 
of  somewhat  reduced  scale  and  light  but  bright  quality  of 
tone.    The  use  of  the  word  "  principal "  in  connexion 
with  this  stop  is  purely  English,  and  is  said  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  use  made  oiit  as  the  standard  of  tuning 
for  the  whole  organ.   The  Germans  and  French  both  dengnate  this 
stop  as  "  octave." 

Of  the  4  flute  thercv  are  several  varieties—open,  stopped,  wood, 
metal  and  harmonic.  The  harmonic  flute  has  open  metal  {Mpes  of 
double  the  conventional  length,  which  speak  their  octave.  This  is 
determined  partly  by  the  voicing,  partly  by  making  a  small  hole 
about  the  middle  of  the  length,  which  determines  the  motion  as  that 
of  the  two  separate  lengths  between  which  the  hole  lies.  Harmonic 
flutes  have  a  sweet  but  full  and  powerful  tone.  Other  flutes  are 
generally  rather  light,  except  the  waldflOte,  which  is  a  powerful  scop 
of  a  somewhat  hooting  quality. 

The  great  organ  flute  is  frequently  used  to  give  brilliancy  to  fight 
combinations.  Thus  it  may  be  used  with  the  stopped  diapason 
alone,  or  with  the  16  bourdon  alone,  or  with  any  of  tboe  and  other 
or  both  of  the  open  diapasons. 

The  ordinary  use  of  the  4-ft.  stops  is  to  add  a  degree  of  loudness  to 
the  diapasons.  This  is  accompanied  with  a  certain  measure  of  keen- 
ness, which  may  become  disagreeable  if  the  4-ft.  tone  is  dispro* 
portionately  strong.  The  ordinary  practice  is  to  use  the  4-ft.  tone 
very  freely. 

The  2}  twelfth  stop  sounds  fiddle  |  on  the  C  key.    It  is  romnorgd 
of  diapason  pipes,  rather  small  and  gently  voiced.    Its  - 
use  is  said  to  be  to  thicken  the  tone,  which  it  certainlv  ""J* 
does.     But  how  far  the  particular  effect  produced  vk  *!***  _ 
desirable  is  another  question.    It  is  generally  necessary  "^  ^  > 
that  this  stop  should  be  acxompanied  oy  the  fifteenth  gr     ■'"•"■ 
other  octave  sounding  stop  of  higher  pitch. 

The  2  fifteenth,  or  superoctave,  oif  the  great  ofgan  ooosiats  of 
diapason  pipes  sounding  notes  two  octaves  above  tte  normal  pitch 
of  the  keys.  The  2  piccolo  is  a  fluty  stop  of  less  power,  having  the 
same  pitch.  The  3-ft.  tone  is  commonly  used  as  giving  a  degree  of 
loudness  to  the  great  organ  beyond  that  obtainaUe  with  the  4-ft. 
tone. 

The  modem  great  ori^^an  fifteenth  is  generally  a  very  powerful  stop. 
and  requires  great  caution  in  its  use  in  organs  of  moderate  saae«  or  m 
limited  spaces.  The  old  English  hish  pitched  Mops  had  little  power. 
and  their  brilliancy  was  capable  of  pleasing  without  offence.  The 
*  modem  great  organ  up  to  fifteenth  can  only  be  heard  with  comfort 
in  very  Uirge  spaces.  Under  such  suitable  circumstances  the 
fifteenth  is  capable  of  g^iving  to  the  whole  tone  a  ringing  or  aK%ry 
character,  which  lends  itself  specially  to  contrast  with  the  tone  of 
reeds.  Thu  peculiar  keen  tone  requires  for  its  full  devek^mtent  the 
mixtures. 

Mixture,  sesquialtera,  furniture,  cymbal,  scharf ,  cornet.  ai«  various 
names  applied  to  a  description  of  stop  which  possesses  several  ranks 
or  several  pipes  to  each  note.  The  pipes  of  each  note  sound  a  chord 
which  is  generally  composed  of  concordant  notes  of  the  hsumociic 
series  whose  fundamental  is  the  proper  note  of  the  key.  Modem 
mixtures  generally  conrist  of  fifths  and  octaves.  Their  composition 
is  not  the  same  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  keylxmnd.     A 
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three-rank  nuzture  may  ooodst  of  the  followiog  (the  onmberi  signify 
intervals,-  reckoned  akmg  the  acak)— 

C—e  (tenor)  i<— 19— aa 

c#  to  top         S— 1»— 15. 

For  a  somewhat  larser  full  mixture  this  may  bemodiScd  as 
fdlows— 

C-^c*  (middle)        15—19—22 
c'tf  to  top  I—  8 — 12 — 15. 

A  flhaip  mixture  suitable  for  a  large,  instrument  may  be  as  foIlow»— 

FiwKaafc*. 
C— <*         15 — 19 — 22 — 26—29 


t  — r      IS— 19 — 22 — 26—29 

c'fr-r»  8— 12— 15— 19— 22 
f*'— c"    I—  »— 12— 15— 19 


waa  HIT-  ij«||au. 

early  mixtures  generally  included  the  tierce  (17th,  or  two 
ana  a  third).    The  German  practice  was  to  unite  this  with 


«"'  to  lop  I —  s—  »— 12— 15. 

The  last  two  compositions  are  given  by  Hopkins  in  his  great 
treatise  00  the  organ. 

The 
octaves 

a  twelfth,  carrying  the  combination  i2-i7  throughout  the  keyboard 
under  the  name  oiscsquialtera.  The  combination  b  not  now  usually 
provided.  The  old  English  suquialtera  was  ordinarily  simply  a  form 
of  mixture,  as  was  the  furniture.  The  mounted  comet  consisted 
usually  of  five  ranks — 

I— S— 12— 15— 17. 

It  cxtemled  from  middle  <  upwards^  The  pipes  were  raised  on  a  small 
soundboard  of  their  own.  The  stop  was  used  for  givij^  out  a  melody. 
It  b  now  obaolete. 

The  question  of  the  employment  and  composition  of  mixtures  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  with  req»ect  to  the  good  effect  of  the  full 
organ  proper,  «.«.  without  reeds.  With  reference  to  the  whole 
question  01  keen-toned  stops  it  may  be  laid  down  that  their  free 
employment  in  the  great  organ  does  not  produce  a  good  effect  unless 


dwpason  work  A  character  which  is  brilliant  without  being  over- 
powefiog.  The  contrast  between  this  class  of  tone  and  that  afforded 
by  the  reeds  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  legitimate  effects  within 
the  range  ot  the  instroment. 

We  now  pass  to  the  reeds.  The  16-ft.  trumpet  has  been  already 
alluded  to,  and  there  remain  8  trumpet  and  4  clarion  or  octave 
trumpet.  These  are  both  stops  of  neat  power.  The  best 
trumpets  poisess  also  richness  and  smoothness  of  tone. 
Stops  of  tnis  class  can  be  used  with  the  diapasons  only, 
prodttctng  what  may  be  described  as  a  rich-toned  blare  of 
flBoderate  strength.  The  more  usual  employment  of  the  reeds  w  in 
omoexioa  with  the  entire  great  organ,  the  whole  forming  the  ordinary 
fortisHmo  of  the  instrument. 

The  second  department  of  the  Esmhh  organ  b  the  swell  organ. 
The  whole  of  the  swell  pipes  are  enoosed  in  a  box,  faced  on  one  or 
more  sides  witn  a  set  of  balanced  shutters.  When  these 
are  closed  the  tone  b  almost  completely  muffled.  When 
the  shutters  are  opened,  by  means  of  a  pedal  usually,  the 
sound  bursts  out.  In  order  that  the  use  of  the  swell  may  be  effective, 
it  b  aecessary  that  the  shutters  shcnild  close  tightly,  and  that  there 
ihottld  be  a  sufficient  volume  of  tone  to  produce  an  effect  when  they 
are  opened.  The  swell  is  of  entirely  English  origin;  it  has  been 
iatrodoced  in  Germany  to  a  very  small  extent,  but  more  widelyin 
France.  It  b  usually  called  "  rcdtatif  "  on  the  Continent.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  the  swell  b  the  rich  and  powerful  volume  of 
reed-tooe  of  a  peculiar  character  which  it  contains.  But  other  stops 
an  also  of  importance.  We  consider  them  in  order.  The  16  bourdon, 
small  scale,  u  very  commonly  used  in  swells.  It  assists  in  ^ving 
body  to  the  tone.  It  occupies,  however,  a  large  space  withm  the 
wm<ea  box;  and  where  the  choice  between  it  and  a  i6-ft.  reed  has  to 
be  made  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reed  should  be  preferred,  as  it 
contributes  so  much  more  to  the  development  of  the  characteristic 
swell  tone.  The  16  contra  fagotto  b  the  usual  name  of  this  stop. 
It  imparts  great  rkhness  to  the  tone  of  the  other  swell  reeds. 

The  ^t.  diapason  work  b  principally  valuable  for  the  soft  effects 
obtained  from  it.  The  diapasons  are  voiced  less  loudly  than  for  the 
neat  oraan;  and  with  the  shutters  closed  they  sound  very  soft. 
The  dukiana  b  the  softest  stop  generally  available;  and  either  this 
or  «ome  sifflilar  stop  b  introdiKra  into  the  swell  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  effects  01  the  most  extreme  softness.  Space  within  the 
swell  tmx  has  generally  to  be  economised.  The  complete  bass  of  the 
open  diapason  or  dulaana  requires  an  8-ft.  swell  box,  whereas  even 
a  i6^t.  reed  can  be  bent  round  so  as  to  go  within  a  smaller  box  if 
necessary.  The  open  dbpasoo  and  the  duldana  are  therefore  often 
cot  short  at  tenor  c,  ami  completed,  if  desired,  with  stopped  pipes. 
The  4  principal  and  the  4  ffute  stops  are  similar  to  the  corresponding 
stops  in  the  great  organ,  but  are  somewhat  lighter  in  tone. 

The  2  fifteenth  and  mixtures  are  much  more  pleasing  in  the  swell 
than  in  the  great  organ.  The  shutters  tone  them  down,  so  that  they 
cannot  easily  become  offensive.  Added  to  the  reeds,  they  give  a 
pccuBar  brtUtancy  to  the  full  swell.  But  perhaps  their  most  pleasing 
B«e  b  when  all  tlie  diapasoo  woiic  of  the  swell  is  used  alone,  and  as  a 
coatxast  to  the  reedsi 


organs,  unless  they 


The  usual  reeds  are  as  follows,  besides  the  dooblea  already 
mentioned :  8  oboe,  8.  cornopean,  8  trumpet  and  4  clarion  (octave 
trumpet).  The  oboe  (hautboy)  b  a  conventional  imitation  of 
the  orchestral  instrument.  It  is  a  stop  of  delicate  tone,  and  perhaps 
b  at  its  best  in  uAo  passages,  softly  accompanied  on  another  manual. 
The  cornopean  has  a  powerful  horn-like  tone.  It  b  the  stop  which, 
more  than  any  other,  gives  to  the  English  swell  its  peculbr 
character.  The  trumpet  b  used  in  addition  to  the  cornopean  In  Urge 
instruments.  The  clarion  serves  to  add  brightness  and  point  to  the 
whole.    The  vox  humana  b  also  frequently  placed  on  the  swelL 

The  third  defiartment  b  the  cbmr  organ.  The  8-ft. 
work  may  contain  8  stopped  dbpason,  8  open  dbpason, 
8  gamba,  8  Inraulophoa  and  8  hohlflOte. 

As  a  rule  no  open  diapason  b  provided  for  choir 
are  lar]^  than  usual:  but  a  small  open  is  most  useful  as  a  means 
of  obtaittiiw  a  better  balance  than  usual  against  the  other  manuals. 
The  stopped  dbpason  b  generally  made  to  contrast  in  some  way  with 
that  on  the  great  orgaiu    The  hohlfldte,  or  its  representative^  is 

¥inerally  a  limter  stop  than  what  would  be  put  on  the  great  organ, 
he  gamba  is  oetter  pla»d  in  the  choir  organ  than  in  the  great  or  the 
swelL  Such  stops  as  the  gamba  and  the  kereulophon  are  frequently 
placed  in  the  swell  with  the  idea  of  adding  to  the  reediness  of  the 
tote.  But  thb  b  fallacious.  Their  tone  is  not  strong  enough  to 
assert  itself-  through  the  shutters,  and  their  peculiar  character  is 
therefore  lost.  On  the  choir  organ,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sort  of 
strength  required  b'  just  about  what  they  possess,  and  th^  show  to 
advantage.  The  kcnulophon  is  a  stop  invented  by  Cray  and 
Davison,  and  has  been  widely  adopted  for  many  ytan.  It  has  a  hole 
made  in  each  pipe  near  the  top,  andgives  a  peculiar  tone  very  well 
described  by  its  name  (hom-ff  ute).  Though  not  very  like  the  gamba. 
its  tone  b  so  far  of  the  same  type  of  quality  that  the  two  stops  would 
hardly  be  used  together.  It  b  generally  the  case  that  similar  stops  of 
exceptional  characters  do  not  combine  well,  whereas  stops  of  opposed 
quabties  do  combine  welL  Thus  a  gamba  and  a  keraulophon  would 
not  combine  well,  whereas  either  01  them  forms  an  excellent  com- 
bination with  a  stopped  dbpason  or  a  hohlflOte. 

The  4  principal  b  sometimes  very  useful  A  li^t  combination  on 
the  choir,  with  excess  of  4-ft.  tone,  may  often  be  advantageously 
contrasted  with  the  more  full  and  solid  tone  of  the  great  dbpasons, 
or  with  other  attainable  effects.  The  4  flute  b  constantly  used. 
The  2  mccok)  b  frequently  found  on  the  choir  organ,  but  b  not 
particutsriy  usef  uL 

In  organs  which  have  00  solo  manual  there  b  usually  a  darionet 
(cremona,  cromome  or  krummhom,  in  old  organs  sometimes  como  di 
bossetto)  on  the  choir,  and  often  an  orchestral  oboe  (real  imitation  of 
the  instrument).  These  are  reed-stops.  The  duldana  and  another 
soft  stop,  the  salidonal,  salcional  or  salicet  (of  similar  strength,  but 
slightly  more  pui^nt  quality),  are  often  placed  on  the  choir.  They 
are,  however,  nardly  strons  enough  to  be  of  much  use  there,  and  in 
the  swell  they  are  useful  tor  effects  of  extreme  softness.  In  very 
brge  instruments  a  fifteenth  and  a  mixture  are  sometimes  placed  on 
the  choir,  which  in  thb  case  has  a  complete  series  of  dbpason  work. 
If  the  fifteenth  and  the  mixtures  are  light  enough  the  result  is  a  sort 
of  imitation  of  the  tone  of  the  old  English  organ.  It  abo  forms  a 
useful  echo  to  the  great  organ,  i^.  a  passage  pUyed  on  the  great  may 
be  repeated  on  the  similar  but  fainter  tone  of^the  chmr  with  the  effect 
of  an  echo.  In  instruments  of  the  largest  size  the  choir  b  sometimes 
provided  with  a  very  small  bourdon  of  i6>ft.  tone,  which  helps  to 
give-  to  the  tone  the  character  of  that  of  a  small  full  organ  without 
reeds. 

The  solo  organ  is  comparatively  modem,  at  all  events  in  its 
present  usual  form.  A  fourth  manual  was  not  unknown  in  old 
German  or]^ns;  but  the  contents  of  all  four  resembled 
each  other  in  a  seneral  sort  of  way,  and  there  was  nothing 
like  the  Engliui  swell  or  the  modem  solo.  The  solo 
appears  to  have  arisen  with  Cavaill6-Coll  in  France,  and  Hill  in 
ETngbnd,  as  a  vehicle  for  the  powerful  reed-stops  on  heavy  wind 
introduced  by  these  builders.  Thus  the  French  term  for  the  solo  b 
"clavier  des  bombardes":  and  in  the  earlier  English  solos  the 
"  tuba  mirebilb  "  was  usually  prominent.  A  solo  organ  may  suitably 
contain  any  of  the  following  Mops:  8  tromba  (a  powerful  rccd  on 
heavy  wind),  8  harmonic  flute  (powerful  tone  and  heavy  wind),  8 
clarionet  and  8  orchestral  oboe  (real  imitations  of  the  instraments)  and 
8  vox  humana  (conventional  imitation  of  the  human  voice).  The  last 
three  stops  are  reeds.  They  may  be  with  advantage  enclosed  in  a 
swell  box.  having.a  separate  pedal.  Iil  very  large  instmments  a 
complete  series  ofboth  diapason  and  rccd  stops  b  oocaaonally  placed 
on  the  solo.  But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  advantage  m  thb 
arrangement. 

We  now  come  to  the  pedal.  This  forms  the  general  bass  to  the 
whole  organ.  Thirty-two  foot  stops  only  occur  in  the  largest 
instmments;  they  are  as  follows:  32  open  dbpason 
(wood  or  metal),  32-ft.  tone  bourdon  and  32  contra 
trombone,   poaaune,   bombarde,   sackbut    (reed^.     The 

^2-ft.  open  diapason,  whether  wood  or  metal,  is  usually  made  of 
irge  scale,  and  produces  true  musical  notes  throughout.  Its  musical 
effect  in  the  lower  part  of  its  range  is,  however,  questionable,  so  far  as 
this  depends  on  the  possibility  of  recognizing  the  pitch  ol  the  notes. 
It  adds  great  richness  to  the  general  effect,  particutorly  in  large 
spaces.    The  32-ft.  tone  bourdon  b  not  usually  a  successful  stop. 
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Tt  mvly  pndDca  ita  Irue  oxAt  la  tbe  loPtr  pan  ol  {It  rangv.   Tbe 

£-ft.  no  OD  Che  pcdil  bat  leaf  beca  i  cbancurictic  of  tbe  brgoc 
itiuiiwiiu.  WiUi  tbe  old  tyjie  ol  ned  it  wu  nrcly  picuut  tn 
bear.  The  mauifectim  bu  been  greatly  improved,  and  ihcK  Ibtie 
ncda  an  dow  made  to  produce  a  [airly  unooth  effect.  Deep  lecd 
DOtea,  wbtD  tkh  and  pnd,  undoubtedly  Eorm  one  of  the  pnodpal 
cklDcntB  ia  civiiw  tbe  unpieavbn  of  power  produced  by  lar^  argaoft. 
Fnm  thia  point  n  viev  they  are  tit  great  unpoitance.  Severtbeina 
tbeeffect  of  large  pedal  reeda  ia  gewaUy  more  laUafacioiy  to  tbe 
pcffomwr  tbao  to  the  liAiener. 

The  l6.It.  pilch  may  be  TejanlRlaathenottna]  pitch  of  the  pedal; 
IhepfiDdpalatopeerenafollowm:  [6  open  diapason  (wood  or  metal). 
164L  tDoa  bourdon,  16  viotone  (imitation  c]  double  baial  and  16 
trombooeorpcsiufe  bnd).  The  lUi.  open  diapaionoo  Ike  pedal 
uaunea  diflennt  fonna  accwdinl  to  clreumatiiiMi.  Aa  a  nile  the 
charactd  b  euKciently  indicated  By  Ibeilap  beiiu  of  wocd  «  metal. 
The  wooden  open  i>  lenerally  of  very  large  Kale,  and  produoa  a 
pondeiDiB  tone  a(  gr^  eawH  and  tulnew,  which  ia  only  luiuble 
lor  the  accompaniment  aTthe  full  oi(aii.  or  of  very  powerful  manual 

modenta  aiie.  uoing  fuppkniBited  bt  liEtiler  l6a  lor  ordinary 
puTpoaea.  Tbe  metal  open  la  of  conilderably  imaller  Kale  ^n  lact  all 
OWUl  pipeaace  effectively  of  mucb  imiller  icale  than  wooden  fdpei 
of  vmuar  diameter}.  The  metal  givea  a  clear  tone,  lighter  than  that 
of  large  wooden  pipa.  and  f^eaaantcr  (or  ordifmry  purpoao.  The 
aetal  open  comhmea  advanlageoualy  with  a  bourdon.  Tn  the 
latgcM  otgana  both  wood  and  meul  open  iha  may  be  luiubly 
provided-  Where  metal  pipa  are  made  a  feature  in  the  orpn-caae, 
b«h  the  double  opea  diapaaon  in  tbe  great  organ  andihe  metal  i£ 
of  the  pedal  may  Ik  properly  made  of  good  metal  (poliahed  tin  or 
Bpoctcd  metal),  and  worked  in  10  tbe  demn  of  the  organ-caae.^ 
Tbe  iBme  appUea  la  the  }i-It.  melal  opene  of  the  laigeal  inBrumeuta. 


made  very  laiVE  aji_     — , ._ 

■uilable  lor  soft  purpoaca.  and  a  aolt  I 
-^Ihe  loud  ■• 

may  abo  be  made  voy  lol 
differenc  nrengthi  ought  al' 
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wanting  when  they  are  placed    ioBde. 
A  the  pedal  may  be  made  of  any  maic 


U  [be  loud  defstlme 


may  abo  be  made  voy  lofc,  lihe  a  i 
K  (trengthi  ought  always  to  be 
Hnpkte  character.    The  viok 


.    The  16-I1.  reed  is  n 


'I.  reeda  are  applicable  also 


&lopiied),8^ 


It.  deeaRment  of  the  pedal  it  only  less  imi 

■e  it  u  possible  to  repuce  it  lo  a  certain  ei 

'■TnuinuaU  to  tbe  pedab.    The  a 

~        idpal  bam  (metal'Dt  wo 


.  ..e  remarks  made  above  is  to  the  scale  uf  open  l6t  apply  with  hllle 
cbangetolhe  pedal  principal.  Only,  uoce  ihe  manuals  are  generally 
coupled,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  provide  the  large  scale  wood-nop.  which 

deficient.  Tte  bais  Bute  Is  almost  a  necessity  in  combination  with 
the  light  i6-fl.  tone.  A  compo^tion  ought  to  be  provided  by  which 
Ibe  fJdal  can  be  ledixed  to  these  tim  elements  by  a  sinBle  move- 
ment. The  violoncello  b  sometlmei  used  instead  of  the  ban  flute 
(or  tbe  last-named  purpose,  lei  which,  however,  II  ii  not  to  suilsbk. 
It  la  a  favniriu  slop  for  some  aolo  ixirposes.  but  ii  not  of  much 
(cneral  utility.  The  Wt.  tnimp«  aervea  to  give  cleameai  and  poini 
n  the  tone  cJ  Ihe  iMl.  teed. 

In  Ihe  ihoit  prdace  to  Mendelssoha'a  Ortm  Simoloi  il  is  staled 
that  everywhere,  even  in  pianlwiroo,  it  ia  intended  thai  the  16-I1. 
tone  ol  the  pedal  should  be  accompanied  by  Wt.  tone.     For  ihc 

purpose  oliealiiinilhiiaa  a  general  dii .!..—•..*-'.  —J  o-c. 

slops  are  lequiied:  lars-  = — ' 

The  following  stops  of  highr 
Mjtl:  ;i  iwclllh  bass.  4  lift 


nothinjg  of  the  kind- 


gSg 


to  make  the  pedal  tone  practically 
he  manual,  which  is  a  mailer  ofirn 


be  described  aa  great  an 

JS*       SSSilttelcht 
choir  pedal  allhii  kind  ii 


■e  been  independent  of  couplers. 
ol  pedals  are  provided,  which  may 
pedals.    The  giralpedal  is  in  the 


and  two-thirds  lead  is  called  Ii 


'sZ^I,        __ 

In  ^ns  whkh  btvi 

II,  treat,  choir,  the  Bo4o  being  al 


mtnvancei  fiir  moinnf  iheMM- 


by  mcua  ol  a  Knes  ol  brass  disks  plaoed  Just  under  the  fnnl  of  tbe 
keys  ol  each  manual.  wilUn  nd  of  the  thumb.  TTiese  id  by 
meaiu of paenmalic levera.  Aoight preHureoaoneof tbediskasets 
the  machine  attached  10  it  In  actnn,  and  the  lequired  chance  in  Ihe 
stops  b  made  without  any  emiion  00  (he  part  ol  Ibe  performer. 
The  canne»on  between  Ike  kin  and  their  pallets  b  made  by 


ina  ttocttrwurt  (fig.  7)      _.       , 

the  old   squares  were      "T™'  ==3- ft 

made  of  wood.    They     f  "•■■  JV 

reaenble  In  inaction  the     *-■  A-Sj. 

Biuarr.  naed  for  ukin.  bell-wi™.  BTTi      c 

round  a  comer.    The  tnckcra  are  IT  .       y 

scresied  wires  whipod  on  lo  iheii  tt       ■Hf 

enda.whieh  hold  by  fcsiber  buttons  B       ^" 
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middle  of  the  pedals  ta  the  grvaX  nnn  krym.  It  ii  un«t,  ihovld  btt 
32  in.     But  ■■  Id  the  forwaid  poation  then  u  h  difTtrenr 


B  the  niil  to  be  done.     TKii  principle  admiti 
'mUli  m  vilvB  wlikii  conlid  the  wiiid^npply  ti  Ibe  diiFeimt 


i^ipiiatDii  to  ^vided  01 


ihiiry  potei.  hat  been  univeiAlly  MAopicd  w 
j_^  varying  from  aj  to  Jt  i"-  iiortt  tenlre  to  t«ni 
^^  lutursJ*^  T|  in.  ia  the  KAle  now  recommeaded. 

^^        number  of  ornna  have  beea  pRjfided  witt 

m  the  tranti  and,  ei 


Couploa.  Choir. 

TW  onic'  *jt  cnapDiitionL  Ac,  tnm  piino  to  forte  «u  to  be  la  all 
asa  Inm  left  to  t«bl.  TV  rou^a  ol  compoalioni  wete  to  be  ia 
Ibe  onler  fnm  left  ID  rieht— pedal,  (wril,  CDuplen.  freat. 

Two  ocher  pninia  o<  detiil  may  be  lOudtd  10.  Ooe  i>  the  poiltioR 
d  the  pHJal  bcwd  with  leferctxc  to  Ibe  keyi.    TIk  bei(ht  Irooi  tbe 


in  ihani  keya  iaf.Vin.  MnT'the  pta™  than  i™ front 
•hon  Ley  ol  the  pedal  boaid."    The  old  arrangement  gav 
ia.  for  Ihil  diatance.     But  it  ia  thouglil  (hat  Ihe  chini 
nefuenoutb,  and4in.haabeenloundpnrenb1e.   Tha 

the  pUyer  at  ha^  ■ufHcicnt  apKC  ia  IhiUdirectiaii  (fi 
aecond  aiallec  ia  the  proviiion  d  tamt  other  meani 
the  iwell  than  by  Ibe  iweU  p«t>L    The  <ik  of  tbe  tire 
coaMleot  with  the  proper  uk  of  both  feet  on  die  pedi 
inawieethabita                            ; 

UT'^.-.^  *- 

-<*,-.-,;_ 

'^■n^l^^ 

anin«  on  the  "j^  Thj 

ottheCulktiofOrtaniui 
iUunnted    tbe   require- 

builden  be  dincted  to  the 
r^™"'in°'.Sn"J 

»&»--(••■<■•*»•» 

ts^^Tt'^^;: 

.—Relative  Poatlon  bI  M 


and  bwLling 


na 


player  laat  forvard-  Tt  la  moat  vain p ^  .„ 

luch  thingi  at  accompanying  the  aervice.  The  emphaaia  required  ia 
obtained  when  wealed  wiitouc  uking  the  leet  from  their  other 
dulica.  Vouog  people  pick  it  up  Bdy ;  older  people  have  diffirulty. 
■ample  ol  an  oigan  ol  ■  emnpleie  but  not  enomiouily  larje 
;  we  give  the  detailt  of  the  organ  at  St  Ccofie^i  Ch — ' 


aaneamplcol 

^.;'r:-.rkjf^... 

jr  Walter  Parratt'i 


note*.    Pedal,  C  to/'.  JO  i 
CnalOrtai  (3 1- in.  win 
Double  open  diapaion 

Slapped  3iiipaaoB       .     . 
Clanbella 


Clariot 

Sma  Oriam  (yia.  wind). 
Lieblich  bourdoa 
Qpendiapaton 


SSfi." 


F  organ  at  St  Cwiie^i  1 
aGrayandDavidion,  atx-unnnj 

duir  Orfu  (iI-ul  wind). 


Keiaulophon  ,     .     .     . 
Stojip^dupMOB      .     , 


Sela  Ortu  (&-ia.  wiad). 
On^eatialaboe     '. 


(iwun    . 


Wood  flute. 
Ttombone  ' 

Soto  to  gn 


i(U  toUowa; — 
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CemposUion  Pedals, 


8w«IL 


Orartaadpidil 


/ 


TT^ 


OKit  to  pedal 
taaDdoM. 


IT 

9  ^ 


n 


Bodw»  pcdAl  to  vIeloM 
On^topadalia. 


One  swell  pedal  controls  two  sides  of  tlie  swdl  box.  The  other 
controls  the  box  in  which  the  orchestnl  oboe  is  placed.  The  vox 
humana  is  in  a  box  which  is  always  shut,  inside  tke  swell  box. 

HisUny  of  Ike  Modem  Organ. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  organ  is  dealt  with  in  a  separate 
section  below.  The  first  keyboifrd'is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  organ  in  the  cathedral  at  Magdeburg  about  the 
close  of  the  xith  century.  There  were  sixteen  keys;  and  a 
drawing  exists  In  a  work  of  the  17th  century^  which  purports 
to  represent  them.  They  are  said  to  haye  been  an  ell  long  and 
3  in.  broad.  The  drawing  represents  a  complete  octave  with 
naturab  and  short  keys  (semitones),  arranged  in  the  same 
relative  positions  as  in  the  modem  keyboard. ..  In  early  organs 
with  keyboards  the  keys  are  said  to  have  required  blows  of  the 
fist  to  put  them  down.  In  these  cases  probably  sounding  the 
notes  of  the  plain  song  was  all  that  could  be  accomplished. 

As  to  the  precise  time  and  conditions  imder  which  the  key- 
board assumed  its  present  form  we  know  nothing.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  the  change  to  narrow  keys  took  place  in  the  course  of  the 
X4th  century,  and  the  semitones  were  introduced  about  the 
same  time. 

Many  examples  of  organ  keyboards  still  exist,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent^  which  have  black  naturals  and  white 
short  keys  (semitones).  The  organ  in  the  church  at  Heiligenblut 
in  Tirol  haid  in  1870  two  manuals,  one  having  black  naturals 
and  white  semitones,  the  other  white  naturals  and  black  semi- 
tones. In  this  organ  the  stops  were  acted  on  by  iron  levers 
which  moved  right  and  left.  It  had  a  beautiful  tone;  it  pos- 
sessed a  reservoir  bellows  of  great  capacity,  and  was  altogether  a 
remarkable  instrument.  Harpsichords  with  black  keyboards 
also  exist. 

The  mode  of  blowing  practised  about  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  first  keyboan)  appears  to  have  been  that  which 
^j^^  ultimately  developed  into  the  method  still  generally 
used  in  Germany.  There  were  a  great  many  separate 
bellows,  each  like^a  magnified  kitchen-bellows,  but  provided 
with  a  valve,  so  that'tlie  wind  could  not  return  into  the  bdlows. 
One  man  had  charge  of  two  of  these.  Each  foot  was  attached  to 
one  bellows,  and  the  blower  held  on  by  a  bar  above.  It  was 
ponible,  by  raising  each  of  the  two  bellows  in  turn  and  then 
resting  his  weight  upon  it,  to  produce  a  constant  supply  of  wind 
with  the  pressure  due  to  his  weight.  A  great  many  such  bellows 
were  provided,  and  it  seems  that  each  pair  required  one  man; 
so  that  great  numbers  of  blowers  were  employed.  A  slight 
modification  is  enough  to  change  this  method  into  the  German 
one.  Instead  of  fastening  the  feet  to  the  bellows  and  pulling 
them  up,  the  blower  treads  on  a  lever  which  raises  the  bellows. 
The  bellows  being  loaded  then  supplies  the  wind  of  itself.  The 
bellows  thus  used  have  diagonal  hinges,  and  various  expedients 
are  employed  to  make  them  furnish  steady  wind.  But  the 
English  system  of  horizontal  reservoirs  and  feeders  appears  far 
superior. 

The  invention  of  the  pedal  may  be  set  down  to  the  1 5th  century. 
About  that  time  the  organ  assumed  on  the  G>ntinent  of  Europe 
^^^  the  general  form  which  it  has  retained  till  lately, 
more  especially  in  Germany.  This  may  be  described 
generally  as  having  a  compass  of  about  four  octaves  in  the 
manuals  and  of  two  octaves  in  the  pedal,  with  occasionally  extra 
notes  at  the  top  in  both,  and  frequently  "  short  octaves  "  at  the 
bottom.  German  short  octaves  are  as  follows.  The  manual  and 
pedal  s^pear  to  terminate  on  E  instead  of  C.  Then  the  E  key 
sounds  C,  F«*F,  F#-D,  G-G,  G^-E,  and  the  rest  as  usual. 
There  were  often  three,  sometimes  four,  manuals  in  large  organs, 
t  PraetoriuB,  Tkeatnun  ItutnmenUtrum. 


The  character  of  all  these  was  in  general  much  the  same,  but  they 
were  more  softly  voiced  in  succession,  the  softest  manual  being 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  echo  organ.  There  are  one  or  two 
examples  of  the  echo  as  a  fourth  or  fifth  manual  in  England  at  the 
present  time,,  in  organs  which  have  been  designed  more  or  less 
under  German  inspiration.  The  old  echo  was  long  ago  super- 
seded by  the  swell  in  England. 

A  few  andent  cases  survive  in  a  more  or  less  altered  condition. 
Of  these  the  following  are  worthy  of  mention,  as 
bearing  on  the  question  of  date. 

Sion  (Switserland).  Gothic  A  sAuu  instrument  .  1390 

Amiens.  Originally  Gothic   Large,  with  i6-ft.  pipes .     .  1429 

Penngnan.   Gothic  Large,  with  33-ft.  pipes  ....  1490 

LflbecK.   One  of  the  finest  Gothic  organs  m  Europe.   32s.  1504 
(or,  sMording  to  Hopkins,  1518). 

In  all  these  the  cases  are  sufficiently  preserved  to  make  it  almost 
certain  that  pipes  of  the  same  lengths  were  originally  empk>yed. 
The  actual  pipes  are  generally  modern.  Shortly  after  this  date 
we  find  Renaissance  coses.  At  La  Fert€  Bernard  (dep.  Sarthc) 
part  of  the  substructure  is  Gothic,  and  is  known  to  be  of  date 
1501;  the  organ  above  is  Renaissance,  and  is  known  to  be  of 
date  1536.  At  St  Maurice,  Angers,  an  organ  was  built  in  1511. 
with  Renaissance  case,  two  towers  of  32-ft.  pipes,  48  stops 
and  a  separate  pedal.  An  account  of  the  instrument  in  a  proces 
verbal  of  1533  furnishes  good  evidence.  In  the  x6th  century, 
therefore,  the  organ  had  attained  great  completeness,  and  the 
independent  pedal  was  general  on  the  Continent. 

We  cannot  follow  the  history  of  German  organs  through  the 
intervening  centuries;  but  we  propose  to  give  the  items  of  one 
of  the  principal  organs  of  the  Silbermanns,  the  great 
builders  of  the  18th  century— namely,  that  standing 
in  the  Royal  Catholic  Church,  Dresden.  Without 
being  an  enormously  large  instrument  it  is  complete  in  its  way, 
and  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  German  organ  The  account 
is  taken  from  Hopkins.   The  date  is  1754* 
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Echo  to  great. 
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Great  to  pedal. 

1    Tremulant  great 
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Manuals— C  to  d 

'"in  alt.      i 

I    Pedal— Ci  to  tenor  c. 

The  chief  difference  between  English  organs  and  those  of  the 
Continent  was  that  until  the  19th  century  the  pedal  was  absolutely 
unknown  in  En{^nd.  The  heavy  bass  given  by  the 
pedal  being  absent,  a  lighter  style  of  voicing  was 
adopted,  and  the  manuals  were,  usually  continued 
down  below  the  8-ft.  C  so  as  to  obtain  additional  bass  l»y 

'The  writer  heard  this  instrument  as  a  boy,  and  has  a 
pleasant  recollection  of  the  general  effect. 
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playing  ocUveA  with  the  hands.  Thiu  theold  organ  (date  1697) 
of  Father  Smith  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral  had  manuals  descending 
to  the  x6-ft.  C  (Ci)»  with  two  open  diapasons  throughout. 
Green's  old  organ  at  St  George's,  Windsor,  had  manuals  descend- 
ing to  the  la-ft.  F,  also  two  open  diapasons  throughout,  no 
Fi.  But  the  more  usual  practice  was  to  make  the  maniial 
descend  to  the  10}  G,  leaving  out  the  G#.  At  the  Revolution 
most  of  the  organs  in  EngUnd  had  been  destroyed.  Shortly 
afterwards  Benurd  Smith,  a  German,  commonly  called  Father 
Smith,  and  Thomas  and  Ren^  Harris,  Frenchmen,  were  largely 
employed  in  building  organs,  which  were  wanted  eversrwhere. 
Father  Smith  periutps  had  the  greatest  reputation  of  any  builder 
of  the  old  time,  and  his  work  has  lasted  wonderfully.  There  is  a 
fist  in  Rlmbault  of  forty-five  organs  buflt  for  churches  by  him. 
Tlie  list  of  Ren£  Harris  is  scarcdy  leas  extensive. 

The  most  important  step  in  the  devek^ment  of  the  old  English 
oigan  was  the  invention  of  the  swell  This  was  first  introduced 
into  an  organ  built  by  two  Jordans,  father  and  son,  for  St 
Magnus's  church  near  London  Bridge,  in  171  a. 

Bumey  writes-  (1771): — 

"  It  is  very  cictraordinary  that  the  swell,  which  has  been  introduced 
into  the  English  oraan  more  than  fif  ^  yean,  and  which  is  so  capable 
cf  expcesHon  and  of  pleasing  effects  that  it  may  be  wdl  said  to  be  the 
greatest  and  most  important  improvement  that  was  ever  made  in 
any  keyed  instrument,  ahould  be  utterly  unknown  in  Italy;  and, 
aov  1  am  on  this  subject,  1  must  observe  that  most  of  the  oraans  I 
have  met  with  on  the  Continent  seem  to  be  inferior  to  ours  by  Father 
Smith,  Byfieid  or  Snetsler,  in  everything  but  siae  1  As  the  churches 
there  are  very  often  immense,  so  are  the  organs;  the  tone  is  indeed 
•omewhat  softened  and  refined  by  space  and  distance;  but,  when 
beard  acar,  it  is  intoiemUy  coarse  and  noisy;  and,  though  the 
aionbcr  of  stops  in  these  large  instruments  u  very  great,  they  afford 
but  little  variety,  being  for  the  most  part  duplicates  in  unisons  and 
octaves  to  each  other,  such  aa  the  great  and  small  laths,  flutes  and 
iSths;  hence  in  our  organa,  not  only  the  touch  and  tone,  but  the 
imiutive  stops,  are  greatly  superior  to  those  of  any  other  organa  1 
have  met  with.'* 

(As  to  these  opinions,  compare  what  is  said  on  great  organ 
open  diapasons  above.) 

In  the  course  of  the  i8th  century  most  of  the  old  echoes  were 
sitered  into  swells,  and  the  swell  came  into  almost  tmiversal 
vac  in  En^and.  The  development  of  the  swell  is  inseparably 
associated  with  the  peculiar  quality  of  English,  swell  reeds. 
These  must  have  originated  during  the  development  of  the 
sveQ.  We  hear  of  a  "  good  reed  voicer  "  named  Hancock,  who 
worked  with  Cranz,  changing  echoes  into  swells.  However 
it  originated,  the  English  rttd  is  beautiful  when  properly  made. 
The  original  swells  were  usually  short  in  compass  downwards, 
frequently  extending  only  to  fiddle  g.  It  is  only  lately  that  the 
value  of  the  baas  of  the  swell  has  been  properly  appreciated. 
Siort-compass  swells  may  be  said  to  have  now  disappeared. 

The  oc^an  in  St  Stephen's,  Coleman  Street,  was  probably  nearly 
jirtiyg  in  its  original  condition  at  the  date  when  it"  was 
•tf  described  by  Hopkins.    It  was  built  by  Avery  In  1775. 

At  all  events  the  following  arrangements  might  very 
well  have  been  the  original  ones.  The  pedal  clavier 
vilhout  pipes  is  no  doubt  a  subsequent  addition,  and  is  omitted. 

Great. 
Open  diapason. 


Stopped  diapi 
PrindpaL 
Twdfth. 
Fifteenth. 

Stopped  diapason. 

Principal. 

Flute. 

Open  cnapason. 
Stopped  diapason. 
PrindpaL 

Great  and  choir — Gi  to  ^ 
no  Git. 


Choir. 


SWIUm 


Ctmpasi. 


Sesquialtera — iti  ranks. 

Mixture — 11  ranks. 

Trumpet. 

Qarion. 

Cornet  to  middle  c — v  ranks. 

Fifteenth. 
Cremona  to  tenor  c. 


Cornet — m  ranks. 

Trumpet. 

Hautboy. 

SweU— fiddler  to s' 


This  gives  an  excdlent  idea  of  the  old  English  organ.    There 
are  several  different  accounts  of  the  introduction  of  pedals 


into  En^aad."  It  look  place  certainly  before  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  centuiy,  but  only  in  a  few  instances;  and  for  long  after 
the  usual  arrangement  was  simply  to  provide  a  pedal 
clavier,  usually  from  Fior  Gi  to  tenor  c  oril,  which  took 
down  the  notes  of  the  great  organ.  Unison  diapason 
pipes  (is-ft.)  were  occasionally  tiaed.  In  one  or  two  cases, 
as  in  the  transition  sUtes  of  the  old  oiganatSt  George's,  Windsor, 
a  a4-f t.  open  diapason  was  empkyyed  as  well  as  the  unison 
stop.  But  a  more  usual  arrangement,  of  a  most  objectionable 
character,  was  to  combine  the  Gi-— c  pedal-board  with  a  smgle 
octave  of  so-called  pedal-pipes,  extending  from  the  i6-ft.  to 
the  8-ft.  C;  so  that,  instead  of  a  uniform  progression  in  aacencttng 
the  scale,  there  was  always  a  break  or  repetition  in  passing  C. 

About  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  it  began  to  be  generally 
admitted  that  the  German  arrangement  of  the  pedal  was  the 
better,  and  the  practice  gradually  became  general  of  providing 
a  complete  pedal-board  of  s|  octaves  (C— /),  with  at  least  one 
stop  of  16-tt.  tone  throughout,  even  on  the  smallest  organs 
that  pretended  to  be  of  any  real  use.  The  study  of  the  ^taf^ir^^ 
works  of  Bach  and  Mendelssohn  went  hand  in  hand  with  this 
change;  for  that  study  was  impossible  without  the  change, 
and  yet  the  desire  for  the  study  was  one  of  the  prindpal 
motives  for  it.  In  the  meantime  Bishqp,  an  English  builder, 
had  invented  composition  pedals,  which  so  greatly  facilitate 
dealing  with  groups  of  stops.  About  the  same  time  (1850)  the 
mechanics  of  the  organ  were  advanced  by  the  general  introduction 
of  the  pneumatic  lever  into  large  instruments;  the  whole 
mechanism  of  the  organ  was  revolutionised  by  Willis's  improve- 
ments; and  the  organ-builders  of  England,  having  obtained 
from  the  Continent  the  fundamental  ideas  necessary  for  com- 
pleteness, advanced  to  a  point  at  which  they  appear  to  have 
been  deddedly  ahead. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century, 
the  future  of  the  Enfl^Ksh  organ  appeared  to  be  one  of  great 
promise.  Much  confidence  was  felt  in  the  brilliant 
combinations  of  Willis's  mechanism.  Hie  employment 
of  electridty  had  reached  a  certain  stage,  and  the 
necessaiy  fundamental  mechanism,  under  the  name  of 
the  electro-pneumatic  lever,  was  to  be  obtained  in  a  practical 
form.  Several  new  devices  were  in  the  air,  by  means  of  which  the 
control  of  the  various  valves  was  accomplished  by  the  action 
of  wind,  traversing  channels,  with  complete  aboUtion  of  trackers, 
and  even  of  stop  slides;  and  Willis's  daasical  mechanisms, 
induding  those  for  acting  on  stop  slides  pneumatically  without 
direct  mechanical  connexion  between  slide  and  handle,  were 
almost  universally  adopted  in  large  organs.  The  deUcate 
device  of  pneumatic  lever  on  pneumatic  lever,  by  which  alone  the 
small  electromagnetic  impulses  available  could  be  made  to  do 
heavy  work,  had  obtained  recognition.  If  there  wu  an  occasional 
failure,  it  was  thought  to  be  no  more  than  might  be  expected 
with  work  of  a  novel  and  ddkate  character.  And  it  was  con- 
fidently expected  that  these  devices  would,  in  time,  with  the 
improvements  associated  with  practical  use,  come  to  be  reliable. 
This  expectation  has  not  been  realized.  The  objections  to  the 
modern  pneumatic,  and  still  more  to  the  dectropneumatic 
machinery,  arc  of  two  kinds — noise  and  inefficiency. 

Nois€  in  Ike  Key  Action. — ^We  take  as  the  standard  of  comparison 
the  dd  tracker  organ,  without  pneumatics.  There  was  always  a 
certain  amount  of^noise.  Now,  even  in  the  best  instruments  of 
Willis  himself  during  his  lifetime,  and  still  more  in  the  best  instru- 
ments of  the  present  day,  the  ndse  of  the  key  action  is  judged  to 
be  as  bad  as  in  the  old  tracker  organ.  The  pneumatics  have  to  be 
driven  by  a  powerful  wind;  the  consequence  u  they  get  home  with 
a  knock. 

Noise  in  Ike  Stop  AcHon. — If  in  a  large  Instrument  with  pneumatic 
drawstop  action  one  of  the  compositions  which  affects  several  stops 
is  put  m  action,  the  movement  of  the  stops  is  followed  by  a  Mow 
like  a  hammer,  which  is  caused  by  the  pMneumatics  getting  home 
under  the  powerful  force  employed.  This  is  much  worse  than  any- 
thing there  was  in  the  dd  orjp^an. 

Inefficiency  in  the  Key  Action:  Dday  and  Cyphering. — ^Thts  dtiefly 
shows  itself  in  delay,  both  at  tne  depressing  and  at  the  recovery  of 
the  key.  Some  of  the  causes  are  the  size  of  the  pneumatic  bellows, 
which  takes  time  to  fill  and  time  to  empty ;  and,  very  often,  defective 
regulation  of  the  valves.    The  regulation  of  the  valves  is  an  art 
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firtl  or^a-builden  of  the  day 

pedAUy  lliUe  to  cauie  <May, 
'  on  Ibe  Cir  tide  ftom  the  kcyi. 
9  piu  il  under  clw  floor.  Ttic 
K  Ihaa  the  great.  In  ell  cata 
[  o(  the  lime  the  pube  Hka  to 
be  vdodty  of  aouDd.  And  il  a 
I  the  far  end  tin  deliy  will  be 
Urge  buildinn  m 


boemploynient  ol  the  Anulmii  kydraiiiu  accamiUaitr  xyittm,  at  a 
fHflunoiBy  CooIbonlheKiUBreiDch.  The  pumping  c<  the  lyKem 
would  be  done  by  extrnul  power  (elntricity.  gu.  aX  or  tteam). 
quite  away  from  the  building  containiag  the  organ.  ThF  blowing 
would  be  done  by  the  hydnulic  mEem  at  a  punt  ntar  itic  ornn. 
The  •null  hydniilic  motm  utacBed  to  ihe  nap  alidci,  iwrll,  Ac., 
might  have  almofC  infinite  power  and  be  perfedly  ngiHlen.  The 
keywork  ihould  be  pDCumalk  and  afaoiild  uie  H'idji't  jCnalijig  laa. 
The  iwiH  pedai  Aould  be  hydtiaHe.  wilblbejkatlnglevo',  aaalio 
tbeKtioDol  thttackof  theamif  enplowedlocDpeidaE  Ihe  iwril. 
The  (Sect  of  the  Ooatlnc  lever  li  that  the  iiaveiiieBt  A  the  work 
GuropoBda  exactly  with  the  Duvement  of  the  paA  conaected  with 
Ic^  or  pedal.  The  conneaSon  with  the  key  would  have  a  rcgulatitHi 
io  that  the  lever  would  begin  to  move  a  little  later  than  the  key. 
the  regulation  beiog  adjualed  by  trial  w  at  to  give  shakes  and 

The  prindl^  ol  tbefiDatinglev 
Iteering  gear  in  ihipi  The  contr 
fltniitIK  centre.  It  ia  always  autj 
brings  back  the  floating  centre  inl 

Shutting  up  the  oigaifin  a  «>n(iiK 


ristheaame 


1  thai  of  the  iteaa 


nstrument.  it  il  desired  t 
'"id'?l'^  ih™*'''E'h^" 


Geheeal  REiuBki  OH  Obcih  Tbeatheitt 

The  oTgaA  probably  presenti  mote  difficulties  then  my  olbei 

iottrumeat  ia  the  way  of  a  aound  demcDtjkiy  maMery.     ^ 


penoD  of  ordinwy  captdty  mar  *<»^  >t  II  (°t  yean  beloie 
being  able  to  play  paoa^B  of  modcnite  difficulty  wilb  con- 
fideoce  and  cortectneaa.  The  tpedal  difficulty  appeut  ID  be 
chiefly  mental,  and  arises  from  the  number  of  things  th*t  have 
to  be  Ibought  of  simultaneously.  II  does  not  lie  in  the  elocution 
— al  least  hot  dueQy;  for  to  play  a  hymn-tune  correctly^  the 
bu*  being  taken  with  the  pedals,  the  lenoc  with  Ibe  Ml  hand, 
and  the  two  upper  paita  with  the  rigbl,  il  a  matter  in  iriiich 
there  is  no  eieculion  required;  but  it  is  of  great  difficulty  to 
an  inexperienced  player.  Other  distributions  of  part* — such  as 
bass  with  pedals,  treble  with  right  hand  on  a  solo  stop  (eg. 
clarinet),  two  truKt  parts  wilh  a  soft  open  diapason,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind— are  of  much  greater  difficulty  in  the  first 
bass  with  pedal),  mdody  with 


in  the  U 


a  with  left  in 


i  pitch),  inner  parts  with  right  band  on  a  soft  open 
diapason,  or  soraetbing  thai  balances.  This  is  of  fat  greater 
difficulty,  as  it  requires  reairasgeineDt  of  parts  to  avoid  those 
faults  d[  inversion  the  avoidajtce  of  which  it  known  as  double 
counterpoint.  All  this  can  be  practised  with  rfimmoil  hymn- 
tunes;  but  the  performer  who  can  tlo  these  things  with  case 
is  in  nomt  respects  an  advanced  player. 

There  i*  a  natural  gift,  which  may  be  called  the  polypbonic 
ear.brain.  It  js  possessed  by  (nnighly)  about  one  in  fifty  ol 
musical  students,  by  students  of  the  organ  in  much  (be  largest 

unsilted  population.     For  llie  polyphon 

consists  of  the  power  of  heaHng  Ihe  notes  of  a  combination  simi 
laneously,  each  being  heard  as  an  oniinary  person  bears  a  sini 
note.  Wlien  a  compoKtioo  is  played  or  sung  in  parta.  ea 
part  is  beard  as  a  separate  tune;  and  the  efect  is  realised  in 


isnioient,  which  is  ail  tl 


ordinary  person  usually  bear^ 


Embeting  peimaaeatly  the  actual  pitch  of  d 


"  Balance  of  tt 


-elaid 


performance  of  organ  tr 


iprovemeni 

n  the  importance  r>f  balance  ii 
s  such  as  the  organ  sonatas  of  Bach. 
there  are  generally  three  nota  soubding, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  belongLDg  to  three  difierent  voices, 
of  nearly  equal  strength  but  different  mean  pitch,  and,  il  possible, 
diHercnt  quality;  of  these  one  ia  appropriated  by  each  hand 
and  one  by  the  pedal.  They  are  written  in  three  lines,  and  are 
intended  to  be  played  on  two  Tn^miaU  uid  the  pedaL 
Tbe  fugues  of  Bach  atE  the  classical  organ  music  par  txaOtna. 


.0  thesi 


,  except  that  be  genciajly  played  the  fugua  on  the 
— ■-■-  ^-  ibles.  It  dos  not  teem  dear  that  this  was 
preludes;  and,  any  way,  the  modern  organ, 
)c  managing  the  stops,  appous  to  counten- 
Iment.  The  cHcct  of  doubles  when  a  nibjecl 
in  saloon  a  manual  is  very  bad.   Thedoublel 


:  stopped  diaps: 


the  great  organ,  add  more 
rking  up  throughout.  But 
'         '    '    id  organ  during 


perhaps  It  is  the  belter  pt 

the  pedal  parts,  and  soften  between  tli 

One  of  the  greatest  requisites  in  organ.playing  Is  dignity  of 
trealmenl.  This  is  continually  competing  vrilh  clearness.  The 
chief  mode  of  keeping  the  different  parts  distinct,  where  that 
is  necessary,  Is  by  using  reeds  ol  a  pronounced  character.     These 
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ihe  most  sparing  and  careful  employment  of  them  is  undesirable.* 
EqxressioD  is  not  possible  unless  the  stops  are  enclosed  in  a 
vwdl  box — a  most  desirable  arrangement.  In  all  cases  hurry 
is  to  be  avoided.  A  calm  steadiness,  a  minute  finish  of  all  the 
phrasing,  forms  most  of  the  difference  between  first-  and  second- 
rate  players. 

With  reference  to  the  general  treatment  of  modem  music  we 
quote  the  preface  to  Mendelssohn's  Organ  Sonatas:  *'  In  these 
sonatas  very  much  depends  on  the  correct  choice  of  the  stops; 
but,  since  every  organ  with  which  I  am  acquainted  requires 
in  this  respect  special  treatment,  the  stops  of  given  names  not 
prododttg  the  same  effect  in  different  instruments,  I  have  only 
indkated  certain  limits,  without  specifying  the  names  of  the 
stops.  By  fortissimo  I  mean  the  full  organ;  by  pianissimo 
usually  one  s(rft  8-foot  stop  alone;  by  forte,  full  organ  without 
some  of  the  most  powerful  stops;  by  piano,  several  soft  8-foot 
stops  together;  and  so  on.  In  the  pedal  I  wish  everywhere, 
even  in  pianissimo,  8-foot  and  x6-foot  (tone)  together,  except 
where  the  contrary  is  expressly  indicated,  as  in  the  sixth  sonata 
|thb  refers  to  a  passage  where  an  8-foot  pedal  is  used  without 
i6l  It  b  therefore  left  to  the  player  to  combine  the  stops  suit- 
ably for  the  different  pieces,  but  particularly  to  see  that,  in  the 
Bmultaneoos  use  of  two  manuals,  the  one  keyboard  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other  by  its  quality,  without  forming  a  glaring 
contrast.'' 

Importance  is  attached  to  the  above  directions  as.  to  single 
stops.  The  habit  of  mixing  up  two  or  more  stops  unnecessarily 
results  in  the  loss  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  tone  which 
reach  {bar  hi^iest  value  in  single  stops. 

A  habit  is  prevalent  of  using  couplers  in  excess.  One  hears 
the  swell  coupled  to  the  great  during  an  entire  service.  The 
characteristics  of  the  two  manuals,  which,  separated,  lend  them- 
selves to  such  charming  contrasts,  are  lost  in  the  mixture,  just 
as  the  characteristics  of  single  stops  are  lost  when  employed 
in  groups.  It  is  common  to  see  an  En^ish  organist  keep  the 
rij^t  foot  on  the  swell  pedal  and  hop  about  with  the  Idt  on 
the  pedals.  This  cannot  be  called  pedal-playing.  Both  feet 
should  be  used,  except  where  the  swell  pedal  is  actually  required. 
It  is  a  common  habit  to  hold  a  note  down  when  it  should  be 
repeated.  It  should  be  struck  again  when  indicated.  The 
rq)etition  is  a  rdief  to  the  ear. 

The  older  organists  commonly  filled  up  their  chords,  striking 
pretty  neariy  every  concordant  note  within  reach.  The  effect  of 
thn  was  in  many  cases  to  destroy  effects  of  parts,  or  effects  of  re- 
straint leading  to  contrasts  intended  by  the  composer.  There 
is  a  weD-known  case  of  a  climax  about  a  line  before  the  end  of 
Bach's  '*  Passacaglia."  Here  there  is  a  pause  on  a  chord  of  four 
notes;  one  h>w  in  the  bass  (pedal);  two  forming  a  major  third 
ta  the  middle;  and  one  high  in  the  treble.  Some  players  fill  in 
every  concordant  note  within  the  reach  of  both  hands.  Others 
cDo^icr  the  effect  of  Bach's  four  notes  superior.  The  writer 
thinks  that  the  average  listener  prefers  the  full  chord,  and  the 
polyphonic  hearer  the  thin  arrangement  of  parts.  Of  course 
the  parts  are  lost  if  thick  chords  are  used.  Restraint  in  the 
use  of  the  pedal  is  also  sometimes  intended  to  lead  up  to  a  con* 
trast  which  is  lost  if  the  pedal  is  introduced  too  soon. 

Contrast  and  variety  are  essential  elements  in  organ  effects. 
A  suitable  phrase  repeated  on  solo  stops  of  different  characters; 
a  se&^aw  in  a  series  of  rhythmical  chords  between  two  mamids 
of  different  diaracters — contrasts  generaUy--are  charming  when 
suitably  empbyed.  Phrasing  we  cannot  describe  here.  It  is 
just  as  important  in  the  organ  as  in  any  solo  instrument,  or  in 


There  has  been  a  tendency  to  attempt  too  much  in  the  imita- 
tion of  ofchestial  instruments.  While  such  stops  as  good  flutes 
and  good  imitations  of  wind  instruments  have  their  value,  the 
iantation  of  stringed  instruments  and  of  the  orchestra  in  general 

*  As  aocne  difficntty  has  been  fdt  as  to  what  h  here  meant,  an 
^«*»«"'^  is  givesi.  The  writer  has  heard  a  first-rate  player  emphasize 
the  entzaace  of  a  chorale  in  the  pedal  (Mendelsaohn's  3rd  sonata  in 
A)  by  coupling  the  choir  darinet  to  the  pedaL  The  effect  was  coarae 
an]  diaagneable,  and  would  have  been  ridiculous  if  it  had  not  been 
so  ugly.    It  was  clear,  but  not  dignified. 


is  undeurable.    The  organ's  own  proper  tones  are  unequalled, 
audit  is  a  pity  to  make  it  a  mere  caricature  of  the  orchestra. 

The  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  two  of  the 
installations  known  by  the  name  of  R.  Hope- Jones;  both  under 
the  care  of  an  able  enthusiast  in  the  matter,  Mr  CoUinson,  of 
Edinburgh.  The  Hope>Jones  system  consists  of  two  parts: 
a  mechanism,  and  a  system  of  pipe-work.  These  must  be  con- 
sidered separately.  The  merhanism  is  entirely  electric.  One 
example  consisted  of  an  application  of  this  mechanism  to  a  fine 
organ  by  Willis.  The  conditions  were  as  favourable  as  possible, 
with  temperature  regulation  and  constant  use.  Yet  even  in 
this  case  the  contacts  failed  occasionally.  The  difficulty  about 
repetitton  appeared  to  have  been  entirely  got  over,  the  perform- 
ance being  satisfactory  when  the  contact  was  in  good  order. 
These  contacts  appear  to  be  the  weak  part  of  the  system.  All  the 
mechanism,  couplers  and  all,  is  worked  by  means  of  these  con- 
tacts. WiUi  the  care  which  is  taken  no  difficulty  is  found  in 
getting  the  arrangement  to  work  in  the  case  of  the  Willis  instru- 
ment. The  system  is  very  complicated,  with  double  touch 
couplets  throughout,  by  means  of  which  a  solo  can  be  effected 
on  one  manual  by  varying  the  pressure.  The  study  of  the 
double  touch  appears  very  difficult.  Stop  handles  are  done  away 
with.  They  are  replaced  by  rockers,  the  faces  of  which  are  about 
the  sise  of  small  railway  tickets.  The  appearance  is  as  if  the 
surface  where  the  stop  handles  would  be  was  plastered  over  with 
these  rockers.  They  turn  on  a  horizontal  axis  through  the  middle, 
and  a  touch  of  the  finger  at  top  or  bottom  opens  or  ck)aes  the 
stop.  The  other  instrument  was  H<^)e-Jones  thoughout,  pipes 
and  mechanism.  The  curator  was  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Willis  instrument.  But,  the  hall  being  little  used,  there  was  no 
temperature  regulation,  and  very  little  use.  The  sute  of  the 
mechanism  was  inferior,  the  contacts  failing  freely.  It  could  not 
be  regarded  as  an  admissible  mechanism  from  the  writer's  point 
of  view.  As  to  the  pipe-work,  the  effect  was  remarkable;  but 
it  could  not  be  regarded  as  genuine  organ  work,  as  the  player 
admitted.  Our  requirement  in  the  matter  of  action  is  a  perfectly 
unfailing  connexion  between  key  and  pipe.  And  in  this  respect 
we  adhere  to  a  preference  for  the  old  tracker  action,  where 
possible.  Anything  that  leaves  a  possibility  of  failure  in  the 
connexion  we  r^rd  as  inadmissible. 

The  writer  desires  to  acknowledge  his  obltgadons  to  Sr  Walter 
Parratt  for  much  aaastance  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 

\R»  H.  M.  B.^ 

History  of  the  Ancieni  Organ, 

Tlie  earliest  authentic  records  of  the  organ  itsdf  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  second  century  B.C.,  but  the  evolution  of  the  instru- 
ment from  thp  Syrinx  or  Pan-pipe  goes  back  to  a  remote  period. 
The  hydrauhc  and  pneumatic  organs  of  the  ancients  were 
practiolly  the  same  instrument,  (Bering  only  in  the  method 
adopted  for  the  compression  of  the  wind  supply;  in  the  former 
this  was  effected  by  the  weight  of  water,  and  in  the  latter  by 
the  more  primitive  expedient  of  working  the  bellows  by  hand  or 
foot.  What  is  known^  therefore,  of  the  evolution  of  the  organ 
before  hydraulic  power  was  applied  to  it  is  common  to  both 
hydraulic  and  pneumatic  organs.  The  organ  of  the  ancients  was 
a  simple  contrivance,  consisting,  in  order  of  evolution,  of  three 
ewentisl  parts:  (i)  a  sequence  of  pipes  graduated  in  length 
and  made  of  reed,  wood  or  bronze;  (a)  a  contrivance  for  com- 
pressing the  wind  and  for  suppljong  it  to  the  pipes  in  order  to 
make  them  speak,  the  ends  of  such  pipes  as  were  required  to  be 
silent  being  at  first  stopped  by  the  fingers;  and  (3)  a  system  for 
enabling  the  performer  to  store  the  wind  and  to  control  the 
distribution  of  the  supply  separately  to  the  several  pipes  at  will. 
The  pipes  of  the  syrinx  were  the  prototypes  of  No.  x;  the 
bellows  and  the  bag-pipe — which  was  but  the  application  of  the 
former  to  the  reed— foreshadowed  No.  a.  The  third  part  of  the 
organ  was  composed  of  contrivances  and  common  objects  used 
by  carpenters,  such  as  boxes  having  sliding  lids  nmning  in 

gzooves,  levers,  &c. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  syrinx  was  recognised  by  the  ancients 

as  the  bans  of  the  oilman.    Hero  of  Alexandria,  in  his  description  of 

the  hydraulic  or^n,  calls  it  a  syrinx.     Philo  of  Alexandria  (c. 

I  aoo  B.C.),  mentiomng  the  invention  of  the  hydraulis(u»)  by  Ctcsibius, 
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says.  "  the  kind  of  syrinx  played  by  hand  which  we  call  hydrauUs." 
The  fact  that  the  syrinx  was  an  anemblage  of  independent  stopped 

Etpes,  which  in  their  original  condition  a>ald  not  be  mechanically 
lown,  since  the  movable  lip  of  the  player  used  to  direct  the  asr 
stream  against  the  sharp  edge  of  the  open  end  of  the  pipe  was  a 
necessity,  b  no  bar  to  the  suggested  derivation.  Wind  projected 
into  a  pipe  can  produce  xk>  musical  sound  unless  the  wind  be  first 
comprised  and  the  even  flow  of  the  stream  be  interrupted  and 
converted  into  a  series  of  pulses.  In  order  to  produce  these  pulses 
in  an  organ-pipe,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  some  such  contrivance 
as  a  rcM,  flute  or  whistle  mouthpiece  (^.v.)- 

In  the  earliest  organs  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pipes  consisted 
of  lengths  of  the  large  reed  known  as  cAXajMi  used  for  the  syrinx, 
but  converted  into  open  flue-pipes.  Instead  of  cutting  off  the  reed 
immediately  under  the  knot;  as  for  syrinx  pipes,  a  little  extra  len^h 
was  left  and  shaped  to  a  pomt  to  form  a  foot  or  mouthjnece,  which 
was  pUuxd  over  the  aperture  in  the  wind-chest,  so  that  it  caused  the 
stream  of  air  to  qilit  in  two  as  it  was  driven  through  the  hole  into  the 
pipe  by  the  action  of  the  bellows.  A  narrow  fissure  was  made  through 
tiw  knot  near  the  front  of  the  pipe,  and  above  it  a  horixontal  slit  was 
cut  in  the  reed,  the  two  edges  Deins  bevelled  inwards.  When  the 
wind  was  pumped  into  the  chest  it  found  an  outlet  through  one  of 
the  holes  in  the  lid.  and  the  current,  being  divided  by  the  foot  of  the 
pipe,  became  compressed  and  was  forced  through  toe  fissure  in  the 
knot.  It  then  ascended  the  jMpe  in  an  even  stream,  as  yet  silent, 
until  thrown  into  commotion  by  another  obstacle,  the  upper  sharp 
edge  or  lip  of  the  notch,  which  produced  the  regular  flutterings  or 
pulses  requiflte  for  the  emission  of  a  note.  The  very  simplicity  of 
this  process  disposes  of  any  difficulty  in  aoceptingthe  synnx  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  organ.  The  conversion  of 
a  syrinx  pipe  is.  in  fact,  a  ampler  and  more  natural  expedient  than 
the  more  elaborate  construction  of  a  wooden  flue-pipe. 

In  order  to  convert  the  syrinx  into  a  mechanically  played  instru- 
ment, the  addition  of  the  actuating  principle  of  the  bag-pipe  was 
necessary.  It  b  probable  that  in  the  earliest  attempts  the  leather 
bag  was  actually  retained  and  that  the  supply  of  wind  was  still 
furnished  b>r  the  mouth  through  an  insufflation  mpe.  Such  an 
instrument  is  described  and  illustrated  by  Father  Athananus 
Kircher.^  but  his  drawing  should  be  accepted  with  reserve,  as  it  was 
probably  only  an  effort  of  the  imagination  to  illustrate  the  text. 
In  the  instrument,  which  he  calls  the  Mapakttha  or  Mashrokiiha 
of  the  Chaldees.  the  ba^  b  described  as  being  inside  the  wind-chest, 
the  insufiUtion  pipe  being  carried  througdi  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
box.  Little  wooden  sliders  manipulated  by  the  fingers  formed  a 
primirive  means  of  controlling  the  escape  of  the  wind  through  any 
given  pipe. 

We  have  two  pottery  figures  of  muadans  playing  on  primitive 
organs  in  the  next  stage  of  development,  namely  with  bellows, 
and  a  description  in  the  Talmud.  The  quotation  as  given  by 
Blasitts  Ugolinus  states  that  the  instrument  known  as  the  iiagrepha 
d'AnickM*  "  consisted,  as  theSchilte  Haggiborim  teaches,  of  several 
rows  of  pipes  and  was  blown  by  bellows.  It  had,  besides,  holes  and 
small  sliders  answering  to  each  pipe,  which  were  set  in  motion  by 
the  pressure  of  the  organist;  the  vent-holes  being  open, a  wonderful 
variety  of  sounds  was  produced.'*  The  spurious  letter  of  St  Jerome 
to  Dardanus  might  also  be  consulted  in  thb  connexion.  At  Tarsus 
in  Asb  Minor  pottery  and  coins  dating  from  c.  200  B.C.  were  ex- 
cavated by  W.  iBurcluiardt  Barker,'  and  -amongst  them  b  the  frag- 
ment of  a  figure  of  a  musician  playing  upon  an  instnnnent  fastened 
to  hb  breast,  and  having  seven  jMpes  set  m  a  rectangular  wind-chest, 
in  the  centre  of  which  appear  to  be  two  bellows  of  unequal  sixes. 
Unfortunately  both  drawing  and  description  are  somewhat  vague : 
nevertheless,  there  b  no  room  for  doubt  that  thb  was  an  organ, 
perhaps  without  sliders  or  keys,  the  pipes  being  stopped  at  the  open 
end,  nearest  the  pUyer's  mouth,  by  the  fingeiB,  supposing  that  there 
was  only  one  bellows.  Another  piece  of  pottery  from  Tarsus,  dis- 
covered in  18^1  during  cxcavarions  carried  out  at  Kuack-IG>lah  by 
M.  M.  Mazvillier  and  V.  Langlob,*  and  preserved  in  the  Louvre, 
shows  the  back  of  an  organ  having  fifteen  pipes.  Two  modds  of 
organs  of  more  recent  date  recall  the  construction  of  that  found  by 
Mr  Barker.  One  found  in  Chinese  Turkestan  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Khotan'  (fig.  i)  represents  a  musicbn  holding  the  instrument  to 
his  breast;  both  hands  seem  to  be  pressing  what  might  be  bellows; 
and  there  are  seven  pipes  below  the  bellows.  The  other  instrument 
(fig.  a)  b  of  Roman  origin,  and  forms  part  of  the  decoration  on  a 
medallion  on  a  yellow  pottery  vase,  which  was  excavated  at  Oranse 
(Dauphind.  France),  and  b  now  preserved  in  the  collection  of  M. 
bmilien  Dumas  de  Sommiires.    The  subject  represented  in  the 

'  See  Musvrgiaf  bk.  ii.  ch.  iv.  f  3t  p.  3. 

*  or  Eruchin.  Treatise  XXXIII.  of  Babyl.  Talmud.  See  Tkssamnu 
Ant^Uatum  Sacrarum  (Venkx,  1744-17G9).  xxxii.  11  and  3X. 

■  bee  Lares  and  Penates  (London,  1853).  p.  360.  fig.  69. 

*See  W.  Froehner,  Monuments  antiques  du  musie  de  France 
(Paris,  1873).  pi.  32:  also  Arckines  des  missions  scienHfiqueSt  iv. 
64-67. 

*  See  Ancient  Kkotan,  detailed  report  cf  arckaeeloiical  expUtrfUions 
in  Chinese  Turkestan^  carried  out  ov  H.M.  Jndiam  Gaeemment,  by 
Marc  Aurel  Stein  (Oxford.  1907).  pUte  xliii. 
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medallion  b  an  amphitheatre,  and  in  the  oentie  a  pneumatic  or^aB 
with  belk>ws  b  plainly  viuble  (fig  2). 

Thb  brings  us  to  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  organ  when  the 
existence  of  the  hydraulic  organ  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  Some 
writers  oonmder  that  the  invention  of  the  hydrauCs  in  the  2iid 
century  b.c.  by  Ctcsibius*  of  Alexandria  constitutes  the  invention 
of  the  organ,  and  that  the  pneumatic  organ  followed  as  an  improve- 
ment or  variety  Such  an  assertion  would  seem  to  be  untenable 
in  the  face  of  what  has  been  said  above-  It  b  most  improbable  that 
a  man  busy  with  the  theory  and  practioe  of  hydraulics  would  unemt 
a  highly  complex  musical 
instrument  in  which 
essential  parts  lying  out- 
side  hb  realm,  such  as 
the  flue-pipes,  the 
balanced  keyboard,  the 
arrangements  within  the 
wind-chest  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  wind, 
are  all  in  a  highly  de- 
veloped state;  it  would 
be  a  case  for  which  no 
parallel  exists  in  the 
history  of  musical  instru- 
ments, all  of  which  have 
evolved  dowly  and  surely 
through  the  ages.  On 
the  other  hand,  given  a 
pneumatic  or^an  in 
which  the  primitive  un- 
weighted bellows  worked 
unsatisfactorily,  an 
engineer  would  be  prompt  to  tee  an  opportunity  for  the  advaa-> 
taseous  application  of  hb  art. 

There  are  two  detailed  and  duly  accredited  descriptions  of  the 
hydraulb  extant,  both  of  which  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  poeu- 
matic  organ.  One  b  in  Greek  by  Hero  of  Alexandria,^  said  to  be  a 
pujMl  of  Ctesibius,'  and  the  other  in  Latin  by  A^truvius  (Pe  Arch. 
lib.  X.  cap.  ii.).  In  both  accounts  reference  b  made  to  drawinga 
now  lost.  Mr  Woodcroft  states  that  in  each  MS.  the  digrams  are 
said  to  have  been  copied  faithfully,  and  that  on  consultingrour  MSS. 
and  three  early  printed  editions  *  he  found  that  the  mechanical 
parts  in  all  agree  essentially,  and  that  it  is  only  the  case  of  the 
organ  and  the  arrangement  01  the  pipes  which  vary  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  artist. 

The  principle  of  the  hydraulis,  which  remained  a  complete  OBystrry 
until  recently,  b  now  well  undexstood.  Representations  of  Rooiaa 
hydraulic  ornuis  abound,  but  they  were  not  always  identiSed  as 
such.**  As  the  front  of  the  organ  (the  perfonner  sat  or  stood  at  the 
back)  was  invariably  represented,  there  had  been  no  imfication  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  pipes  were  made  to  sound.  A  doe  was 
furnished  by  a  little  baked  clay  model  of  an  hydraulus,  and  parts  of 
the  performer,  excavated  in  188^  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage  and  now 
preserved  in  the  Musie  Lavig^rte,  attached  to  the  cathedral  of  S. 
Louis  of  Carthage.  This  little  day  model,  measuring  7|^  in.  by 
2i  in.  (figiL  3  and  4),  modelled  by  Posseasoris,  a  potter  wondag  at 
the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  whose  name  appears  on  the 
front,  below  the  ends  of  the  sliders,  b  so  accurately  designed  that 
it  tallies  in  every  point  with  the  description  of  the  inatTuxnent  by 
Hero  and  Vitruvius.    The  number  and  reladve  sixes  of  the  three 

*  Tertullbn  (De  anima^  14)  names  Archimedes,  wtuch  b  probably 
an  error.  See  in  thb  connexion  Hermann  Degering,  who  devoccs 
considerable  space  to  the  question.  Die  OrnA,  ikre  Eifindmmg  smd  Art 
Geschichte  (Muenster,  i9o|). 

'  See  The  Pneumatics  o]  Hero  of  Alexandria^  translated  from  the 
original  Greek  by  Bennett  Woodcroft  (London,  1851).  with  diasnuna. 

■  Edward  Buhle  in  Die  musihalischen  Inslrumente  m  drnJiimi^- 
turen  des  frUhen  MUtdaUers^  pt.  i.  (Leipzig,  1903),  p.  55.  Note  I 
corrects  tub  as  an  error,  assigning  Hero  s  activity  to  the  bcgianiag 
of  our  era.  in  which  case  the  description  by  S^tnrvius  woukTbethe 
earlier  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  hydraulus,  as  he  describes  it, 
contains  an  improvement  on  that  of  Hero,  Le.  re^sicrs,  and  two 
pumps  instead  of  one,  and  that  he  omits  to  explain  the  purpose  for 
which  water  b  used.  Buhle  gives  as  hb  authority  Diels.  "  Das 
phys.  System  des  Strabon,"  p.  291,  in  BerfwMr  Momatsborichto  (Feb. 


"?^« 


or  an  exhaustive  and  careful  compibtion  of 
and  of  the  literature  of  the  hydraulus  generally,  aee  Dr 
Mac;1ean's  article,  "  The  Prindple  of  the  Hydrauuc  Organ."  It 
Mus.  Ges.  Sbd.  vL  2,  pp.  183-237;  also  lohn  W.  Wamaa.  BMm^ 
graphy  of  the  Organ,  who,  however,  takes  the  enroneoiis  view  diat 
medieval  editions  of  Vitruvius  and  Hero  may  be  taken  as  evidc 

that  the  instrument  itself  was  in  use  until  about  the  middle  or  1 

of  the  17th  century.   See  Proc.  Mus.  Assoc.  (1903-15^)4).  p.  40. 

^  The  present  writer  was  apparently  the  first  in  England  to  dimw 
attention  to  thb  identity  by  introoudng  the  drawing  from  '" 
Utrecht  Psalter  and  the  modd  of  the  uirthage  Oigan,  Ac 
Music  (London,  Sept.  1898).  p.  438. 


FIC3-— PmuttMixU  ij£ 

J  tbc  Hydnuli™— Or-  Fio.  4.  dir 

ilHft.   cx-D-isa.  Cutitfct. A-D. tin.    tbe 


the  buior  p 
•hone  it.  '  Wbtn 


tttBtt  fmpoRuica  to  IM  UitDiy  d  tbe 
ttar^  {f^.},  f«  it  pnwed  bqniid  ■  doubi 

UK  «  iIk  bcpnniiii  al  uu  en  of  tnluiml 
t  (leai  in  tivnt  of  tbe  aKunt)  «d  the 
Ki^     doErihed     byVhlKiii       What 

•  '■n  the   adc  o<  the  hydnului  libelled 

OTU  (b^.  4)  li  hmply  tbe  enda  Ol  ihe 

■uoen,  which  ue  piubed  out  or  dnwn  in  hy 

Tbe    priAdpie   c/  tbe    bydnulue    mwle   it 
fmariMf  10  coiulmct  Ivfe  orpru  of  powvrf  j1 

hydnulic  oifan  never  entirrly  luppUnied  Ihe 
perteo  (t  the  bqiiniiing  of  our  en  u  hu  tijen 


FlC'  ^  ruturv;     it  vu  aUo  unwieldy  And  difficult  ta 

Of  tbe  pneunulH:  oltari  in  portiblc  uid  portative  fonn, 
incea  have  bccD  Iwind  durini  tbe  pilm/  days  of  Ibe  Roman 
empire,  and  ibe  art  of  organ-building,  ol  which  Ihe  octan  in  fig.  j 
B  an  cample,  nevei  aeemi  to  bive  quile  died  out  during  the 
detline  of  ciuiic  Rome  and  tbe  dawn  ol  Weateni  dviliialion. 
This  itla»t  ration  is  derived  fiotn  a  4th- or  jlh-centuiy  stab  in  Ibe 
chureh  of  St  Paul  nfrs  nvu  at  Rome.  It  is  evident  that  Ihe 
hydrauUc  organ  wai  widely  known  and  used  in  the  Eut  during 
Uh  esily  centuiiei  of  out  ta,  but  it  never  won  ■  fooling  in  Ibe 
'See  Aiumjiai  irripl^  it  inMiica,  ed.  BeHermann.  p.  35. 
•See  "  Noiei  on  ■  Boman  Hydriuiut"  RiJomnr.  I10Q.I:    ilu 


1.  C*...  Sbd.  ii 


he  hydraultia, 


atewj 
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palacca  of  klngi  tod  ptincca.   Ob  u 

tbe  tbcatn,  gladiatorial  combati  ajid  pagan  amuKmenti  of 

corrupt  Rome,  H  wat  placed  under  a  ban  by  tbe  Cburdi,    The 

igDacaoceand  nUnfetniation  di^ilayed  on  the  iubj«t  by  wrilen 

and  miaiattiriau  of  tbe  early  and  late  middk  agei  leave  no  room 

for  doubt  that  the  inttruaitat  iUclf  wu  unknown  lo  them  enepl 

fnmheaiiay. 

Venice  leani  iQ  have  been  tuned  for  its  otgan-builden  during 
tbe  9th  century,  lor  Loub  le  IMbonnaire  (7;S-(l4o)  lent  there, 
it  it  reconled,  lor  a  certain  monk,  Georgiui  Benevenlo,'  to  con- 
Kiuct  an  bydnulic  oisen  lor  hii  palace  at  Aii-la-Chapelle. 

No  piocraa  in  the  an  ^  organ-building  is  recorded  uniU  the 
nae  of  organ*  in  tbe  dnucbea  bad  long  been  eUabliibed.  The 
ncognition  of  the  value  of  tbaotgan  in  Cbriilian  worship  proved  an 
incentive  which  led  to  the  rapid  development  ol  the  insl  rumen  1. 

Jn  France  and  Germany  the  Romans  must  have  used  organs 
and  have  introduced  than  to  the  conquered  tribes  as  tbey  did 

iofiueacc  and  ovUiatlon  mre  witbdiawn.  Pippin,  when  be 
wished  to  Introduce  the  Roman  ritual  into  tbe  churches  ol 
France,  felt  tbe  need  of  an  otgan  and  applied  to  llie  Byianline 
emperor,  Constaptme  Cofmaymua,  to  send  hira  cue,  which 
artived  by  special  embuBy  In  757  and  was  placed  in  the  church 
of  St  ComeiUe  at  Compllgnc;  the  arrival  ol  this  organ  was 
obviously  coBiidered  a  gr»l  event;  it  is  mentioned  by  all  4he 
ibroniclen  of  his  reign.  Charlemagne  received  a  limiUit  present 
from  the  emperor  of  tbe  East  in  Si  1,  of  which  adeschptioa  hat 
been  preserved,'  Tlie  bellows  were  of  hide,  the  pipes  of  bronu; 
its  tone  waa  as  bud  as  thunder  and  as  sweet  as  that  of  tyre  ind 
ptalLery.  This  oigtn  mutt  have  bad  tegiilen  Uke  lhc*e  of  the 
bydraulus  of  Vitiuvius  and  Ibe  portative  from  Pompeii.    In  Si& 

organ  ioi  Ihe  church  al  Aix-la-Cb^KlIe,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  hydraulut  installed  In  bis  palace 

The  statement  thai  Ibe  organ  wt*  inlnxluced  into  the  Roman 
Church  by  Pope  ViUlian  al  the  end  of  the  7lh  cenlniy,  which 
has  been  generally  accepted.  It  rejected  by  Buhle'on  the  ground 
of  insufficient  proof.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  Ibal 
the  organ  had  taken  its  place  in  tbe  churches  in  tbe  loth  century, 
not  only  in  England  but  in  Germany,  where  the  construction  by 
monks  had  become  so  general  that  we  £nd  no  fewer  than  three 
organ-building' writtcD  by  monks,  loUowed  by  three 


Conu 


in  the  I 


lester,  which  had  400  bronie  ^pca,  26  bellows  and  t 
minus  Is  jl  10  keys,  each  goveniing  10  pipes.*  Hiere  it  also  the 
elabottie  organ  presented  by  St  Dunttan  to  bit  mooastefy  at 

Maimesbury.'* 


WufTy  Bf  I'ed. 


■"Vits  Hludovid  laiperatarit."  Mm.  t 

'  CtiU  Ktnli  UnacU  SaatnOnrii.  lib.  ii. 
'  Op.  cil,  p.  6t,  noTc  a.  where  the  evidence 
'  (1)  by  Nolker  of  St  Callen  («  Kilteni 
I.  jia  leq. ;     Hugo  Rieinann.  SntUi*    i.  OticM.  atr  iTonuJin/i, 

FT  Cerbert.'i.  pp.  318  and  Jj'jS).    The  third  ii  an  ■nonymous  9lh- 

.-c  pmpanians  ol  niriin  pipe^  MS.  Lu.  1194a  [ol.  41'.'  Paris  Bll^ 
Nat-  nwoduced  by  Buhle,  of.  At.  p.  104  (Lalin  only). 

^  UlDt  fiilnlil  artaxiat,  introduced  in  a  MS.  copy  nf  Man.  Cap. 
by  a  Bemne  monk:  lee  A.  Schubigir,  Uiaitnl.  Sfialtpa.  pp.  ti 
leq.  RepTodund  a1»  by  Buhlc.  op.  eiL  Beilage  iv-  pp.  114-116, 
colltted   irilh  a  Gemun  trandalion.     (ti  Thropbilui.   Dt  iitn. 

(Loiuion.  1K47);  reproduced  by  Buhle.  op-  tti.  Beiliee  iii.  jm-  105 
■en..  Ulin  and  Cerman  collited,  who  inn  tbe  tilC  a>  AWlda 
rriBiH,  (3)  rracfBtiu  dr  jnrmntra  ^ituUmm,  t?y  Bithop  Ebcrhaid 
r  pTVifinD.    Msilin  Cerben.  op-  ctl.  ii.  pD.  379-lBr 

lalvr,  "  Rstai  sur  In  innniments  de  munqne  du  iDoyea-iga,*'  te 

"vWam  ofM^oiabu^.'csi.  PnHf.,  Ub.  v. 
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Eul  Eiwui  give  money  "  Mtinfa  Itiru  " 


gn  high  diya  and  holidiys-^ 

The  glut  activity  recorded  in  the  iilh  ind  ijtb  centuriei  in 
Cennuijr  a  pndnUjr  due  to  Ok  intfrif""  ud  tfnrhing  of 


ORGANISTRUM 

be  monaMcfT  It    b 
tta  la  be  idayed    ^ 


Fic.  6. 


I  dunng  the  gtb  cen- 
luiy.  Pope  John 
Vm.  (871-M0)  ip- 

I  plied  10  Biihop  Anno 
of  Freisiog  10 
him  in  organ  and  an 
organiflt,'  Oigana 
were     installed      in 

i    Cologne    doth  on- 

'    tury),iDHi]bentadl, 

I  in  Eifurt,  in  Augi- 
burg,       Welleohurg 

'  (..th  eenlno'):  in 
Utrecht,  Coaitance, 

•    Petenhauaen     (1 

y."    The  n*t  cf  the 


berg,   Cdogoe   Cathedral, 

literazy   and   anhaeologia 

miniature! — avaitahle   during   the  laler   middle    agei    yields 

very  icajit  authenticated  inionnatlOQ  ai  to  the  progreaive 
Itepi  which  lie  betireen  Ihe  iitb' 
century  organ     ai     dcKribed     by 


■lanced  krya.  dtprtsra  iamim 
veited  dowD,  Dot  puUed  out,  ai  wer 
»;  hij  deacnptimi  canEDrnu  Aricil 
geatt  thai  he  na  boirovlng  fror 
p  de*cribing  an  actual  inAmin«i 


\y  iDcdirval  wTitn  had  re 


Che  larger  portable  organ*. 


T  Ireyi  in  the  larccr  Dr|;ai 


\  Vila  J.  OiwaUi: «  MabiUon  Acu  S.  ad.  v.  p.  7^ 

iM  (WoUaibUtel,  t«iB). 


tat  nn^  C4-  of  fingrr  apd 
idi  U£  laid  to  have  bcexr 


were  gcoeral  from  (be  i3lh  cealury,  nor 

ihi  i^ili.  -nr  S«  CeciSaTnl^'iSiiS  ^l^ ^ jjjjL**^  •■» 
piece  in  Ghent  by  the  brotberi  Hubert  ^^ 

and  Jin  van  Eyct  (15th  cent.)  li  iro*.  "«■  »• 

KDlEd  u  playine  upon  an  orean  wilt  a  modem-looliiig  keyboard. 

A  picture  by>n  Angriico  (ijlh  CHI.)  in  (he  Nund  Gallery 
fbowi  a  portaiivE  with  acdd«iul&  It  wiU  pr^ifaably  be  found 
that  the  earliefi  devdopcnent  vt  the  organ  took  place  in  Gennanr 
andinlheNethirlaixk.  (K.  S.) 

OROAHlSTBtlM,  the  medieval  Latin  name  for  the  tnriieit 
known  fonn  of  the  buidy-gurdr  (4.*.).  The  organistnia  wai 
large  enough  to  rest  on  the  kneet  of  tvo  peifonnen  sitting  aide 
by  aide,  one  of  whom  turned  the  crank  setting  the  vhed  in 
motion,  while  the  other,  the  aniit,  manipulated  the  keyi.  The 
word  orgaustrum  ia  drrived  from  ortanum  and  wfnMKnf uh  \ 
the  former  terra  was  applied  to  tlie  primitive  harmonies,  con- 
sisting of  octaves  accompanied  by  fourths  or  fifths,  fmt  practised 
by  Hucbald  in  Ihe  loth  cenluiy.     This  expUnatian  enables 

the  oiganistium,  at  the  end  of  the  loth  or  beginning  of  the  iitb 
century,  and  also  la  undenlud  (he  cotulruclion  of  the  in«tni. 
nieni.  A  stiioged  inainuntBt  of  the  period — such  as  a  guii»r- 
fiddle,  a  rotta  or  oval  vielle — being  used  as  model,  the  proportioD* 
were  increased  for  the  convenience  of  holding  the  inslnunent  aiwl 
of  dividing  the  performance  between  two  persons.  Inside  the 
body  was  the  wheel,  having  a  tire  of  leather  well  rosined,  and 
morking  easily  tbiou^  an  aperture  in  the  soimd-baard.  Tbe 
three  strings  resting  on  the  wheel  and  supported  besides  on  ■ 
bridge  of  the  same  height  all  sounded  at  once  as  the  vbed 
revolved,  and  in  the  earliest  exajnpla  the  wooden  langenU 
taking  the  place  of  fingers  on  the  Irets  of  the  neck  acted  upon 
all  Ihrce  stringi  at  once,  thus  producing  Ihe  hannony  kiuwn 
as  oiginum. 

The  onanistruu  appears  «  a  bu-triiel  Inn  the  abbey  of  S( 
Georges  de  Boscherviile  (nth  cent.),  now  preserved  id  the  mumim 
~'  ^louen,  where  It  la  played  by  a  royal  lady,  her  maid  turning  the 
-._.jk.  It  haa  the  plaee  of  honour  In  the  centre  ol  the  band  ot 
nuiidaBS  representing  the  twenty-four  elders  of  (be  Apocalypae 
in  the  lyniaiiun  of  the  Gate  of  Gkity  of  the  ealhedral  of^Saniiago 


da  Compouella  (lath  tent.)'     There' la  alio  a  _ 

~'~="-jre  of  a  ptaller  of  EngBsh  workmanship  flit 

Ihe  Hunterian  collection  in  Glasfow  Univ^wr .  '<•»  — > 
at  the  Eihibition  of  lUumioatc?  MSS  st  the  Buriincioa 


jans  with  iliders  being  drawn  out,  A- HaieWI. 

iiHniuiU  UaUrukfU  m  tu  Wtn^  del  XIII. 
ikrk,  pi.  nvi.  No.  ;;.  part  ol  Sludirm  ta  itr  JTiwIIOcUftli: 
le  mmr  i>  reproduced  in  Can's  Tktmiirui  iliplycktinmt,  Bd-  oL 
lb.  16.  where  it  it  filiely  axribed  to  the  otb  century. 
•  PimeiariuinieniiDnitheHilberHadtand  Erf urt  crguis  as  haviBc 
KDbuU(6oDvrArs  before  his  time  (]6ie).  and  uill  bearing  on  tlv^ 

'  Sec  a!"j^ Hipldn*.  atury  o/tt.  Piimt-fthi  (London,  ilje). 
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0BQ1VIW  (Gr.  tftfOMf,  {nstrument,  from  ttr/w^  work), 
the  name  ^ven  to  Ar^otle's  logicml  treatises.  Tliey  are  so 
called  because  logic  u  itsdf  neither  a  q)eculative  science  nor  a 
pnctical  art  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  an  aid  or  instnunent 
to  an  «'-i**'t»fi<'  thought.  Firands  Bacon,  regarding  the  Aris- 
totelian logic  as  he  understood  it  as  of  no  avail,  gave  to  his  own 
treatise  the  name  Nevmm  Organum  in  the  belief  that  he  had 
discovered  a  new  inductive  k^  which  would  lead  necessarily 
to  the  acquisition  of  new  scientific  knowledge.  Compare  also 
Whewdl's  Notmm  Orgaimm  Rtnotatum  and  Lambert's  Neues 
Organom.  In  me(fieval  music  the  term  was  applied  in  a  similar 
sense  to  early  attempts  at  improvised  counterpoint  i.e.  a  part 
tang  as  an  accompaniment  above  or  below  the  melody  or  plain* 
long;  it  consisted  of  8ths  and  5ths  (or  4ths)  added  to  the 
pUinsong. 

ORGT  (throu^  French  from  Lat.  orgjiaf  Gr.  ^ta,  in  deriva- 
tion connected  probably  with  l^v,  work;  cf.  Lat.  optratet  to 
SBoifice),  a  term  originally  dawting  the  secret  rites  or  cere- 
monies connected  with  the  worship  of  certain  deities,  eq>ecially 
those  of  Dionysus-Bacchus,  The  Dionysiac  orgies,  which  were 
restricted  to  women,  were  odebrated  in  the  winter  among  the 
Thradan  hills  or  in  qx>ts  remote  from  dty  life.  The  women 
met,  dad  in  fawn-skins,  with  hair  dishevelled,  swinging  the 
thyrsus  and  beating  the  cjrmbal;  they  danced  and  worked 
themsdves  up  to  a  state  of  mad  exdtement.  The  holiest  rites 
took  place  at  night  by  the  light  of  torches.  A  bull,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  god,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  them  as  Dionysu»> 
Zagreus  had  been  torn;  his  bdlowing  reproduced  the  cries  of 
the  suffering  god.  The  women  tore  the  bull  with  their  teeth, 
and  the  eating  of  the  raw  flesh  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  ritual. 
Some  further  rites,  which  varied  in  different  districts,  represented 
the  resurrection  of  the  god  in  the  q;>ring.  On  Mount  Parnassus 
the  women  carried  bad:  Dionysus-Licnites,  the  child  cradled 
in  the  winnowing  fan.  The  most  famous  festival  of  the  kind 
ms  the  rpceniplt  celebrated  every  second  winter  on  Parnassus 
by  the  women  of  Attica  and  Phods.  The  cdebrants  were  called 
MamaHs  or  Bacchae.  The  ecstatic  enthusiasm  of  the  Thradan 
women,  KhManm  or  Mt/iaXXAwt,  was  eq)ecially  distinguished. 
The  wdd  dances,  songs,  drinking  and  other  "  orgiastic  "  cere- 
monies fdiich  were  c^racteristic  of  these  rites  have  given  rise 
to  the  use  of  the  word  "orgy  "  for  any  drunken,  wfld  revd  or 
festivity  (see  Diomtsos  and  Myst^y). 

ORIA.  a  town  of  Apulia,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Lecce,  35  m. 
E.  of  Taranto  and  19  m.  S.W.  of  Brindiai  by  rail,  540  ft.  above 
sea-fevd.  Pop.  (1901),  8838.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  andent 
Uria,  the  chief  town  of  the  SaOentini,  which  stood  in  a  command- 
ing position  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of  the  andent  Calabria 
iq.t.),  almost  midway  between  Brundusium  and  Tarentum  on 
theVlaAppia.  Strabo  mentions  that  he  saw  there  the  old  palace 
of  the  Hessapian  kings  (vL  3.  6,  p.  282).  The  town  contains  a 
small  JMtMemiTn  and  a  fine  castle  of  Frederick  II.,  erected  in  1327. 
The  Dcrna  family  of  Genoa  and  Rome  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  a  certain  Ibmmaso  d'Oria,  who  led  the  rebellion  against 
Frederick's  son  Manfred.  Much  damage  was  done  by  a  cydone 
in  1878. 

OBin.  or  OuiZBi,  the  local  name  of  a  small  South  African 
antdope  {Oribia  scofiaria),  standing  about  34  in.  at  the  shoulder, 
and  rharaftfrifTd  by  the  presence  of  a  bare  glandular  spot 
below  the  ear,  the  upright  lx»ns  of  the  bucks,  which  are  ringed 
for  a  duNt  distance  above  the  face,  and  the  tufted  bushy  tail,  of 
«hich  the  terminal  two-thirds  are  black.  The  name  is  extended 
to  indude  the  other  members  of  the  same  genus,  such  as  the 
Abyssinian,  O.  moHUma\  the  Gambian,  O.  nigriaindaia;  the 
British  East  African,  O.  kaggardi;  and  the  Mosambique,  O. 
pttersi.  

ORIEI%  JOHV  FOSTER,  Bason  (1740-1838),  Irish  politician, 
was  the  son  of  Anthony  Foster  of  Louth,  an  Irish  judge.  He 
was  returned  to  the  Irish  parliament  in  1761,  and  made  his 
mark  in  financial  and  commercial  questions,  being  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  Irish  exchequer  in  1784.  His  law  giving 
bounties  on  the  eicportation  of  com  and  imposing  heavy  taxes 
on  its  importation  is  noted  by  Lecky  as  responsible  for  making 


Ireland  an  arable  instead  of  a  pasture  country.  In  1785  he  became 
Speaker.  He  opposed  the  Union,  and  ultimatdy  rdused  to 
surrender  the  Speaker's  mace,  which  was  kept  by  his  family. 
He  was  returned  to  the  united  parliament,  and  in  1804  became 
chancellor  of  the  Irish  exchequer  under  PitL  In  i83r  he  was 
created  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Baron  Chrid  of  Ferrard 
in  the  county  of  Louth,  and  died  on  the  33rd  of  August  1838. 
His  wife  (d.  1824)  had  m  1790  been  created  an  Irish  peeress, 
as  Baroness  Orid,  and  in  1797  Viscountess  Ferrard;  and  their 
son,Thomas  Henry  (d.  r843),  who  married  Viscountess  Massereene 
(in  her  own  right)  and  took  the  name  of  ShefiSngton,  inherited 
all  these  titles;  the  later  Viscounts  Blassereene  being  their 
descendants. 

ORIEL,  in  architecture,  a  projecting  bay  window  on  an  upper 
storey,  which  is  carried  by  corbels  or  mouldings.  It  is  usually 
polygonal  or  semicircular  in  plan,  but  at  Oxford  in  some  of  the 
colleges  there  are  examples  which  are  rectangular  and  rise 
through  two  or  three  storeys.  In  Germany  it  forms  a  favourite 
feature,  and  is  sometimes  placed  at  the  fngle  of  a  building, 
carried  up  through  two  or  three  floors  and  covered  with  a  lofty 
roof.  The  orid  is  also  said  to  have  been  provided  as  a  recess 
for  an  altar  in  an  oratory  or  small  chapd.  In  the  xsth  century 
oriels  came  into  general  use,  and  are  frequently  found  over 
entrance  gateways. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  unknown.  The  suggested  derivation 
from  Lat.  amtolum^  with  the  supposed  meaning  of  a  gilded 
chamber  or  room,  is  not,  according  to  the  New  Engtish  Diaionary, 
borne  out  by  any  historical  evidence,  and  early  French  forms 
— such  as  ewTfett/— do  not  point  to  an  origin  in  a  word  beginning 
with  aw.  Du  Cange  {Ghssarium^  i.v.  Oriolum)  quotes  Matthew 
of  Paris  (1251,  VUae  Abbatum  S.  Alhant):  adjacei  atrimm  nobilis- 
simum  in  introitu^  quod  portieus  vel  Orioiwn  appellctur;  and  also 
a  French  use  of  1338,  where  a  licence  to  build  an  arud  is  granted 
to  one  Jehan  Bourgos.  The  earliest  meaning  seems  to  be  a 
gallery,  portico  or  corridor,  and  the  application  of  the  term  to 
a  particular  form  of  window  apparently  arose  from  such  a  window 
being  in  an  "  orieL"  In  Cornwall  "  orrel "  is  still  used  of  a 
balcony  or  porch  at  the  head  of  an  outside  staircase  leading  to 
an  upper  story  in  a  fisherman's  cottage.  The  name  of  Orid 
College,  at  Oxford,  comes  from  a  tenement  known  as  Seneschal 
Hall  or  La  Oriole,  and  granted  to  the  college  in  x'327.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  reason  why  the  tenement  was  so  cdlcd,  but  it 
would  seem  that  it  rderred  to  one  of  the  earlier  applications  of 
the  word,  to  a  gallery  or  porch,  rather  than  to  a  window. 

ORIENTATION,  the  term  in  architecture  given  to  the  position 
of  a  building  generally  with  reference  to  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass, and  more  cspedally  (as  the  word  implies)  to  that  of  the 
East.  It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  Egyptian  temples  were 
orientated  in  the  direction  of  the  sun  or  of  some  selected  star,  the 
exact  position  of  which  on  some  particular  day  would  be  an 
indication  to  the  priest  of  the  exact  time  of  the  year— a  matter 
of  great  importance  in  an  agricultural  country,  when  the  calendar 
was  not  known.  The  orientation  of  Greek  temples  has  enabled 
astronomers  to  calculate  the  dates  of  the  foundation  of  early 
temples,  allowance  being  made  for  the  gradual  changes  which  in 
the  course  of  centuries  had  taken  place  in  the  precession  of  the 
eqidnox.  The  prindpal  front  of  the  Greek  temple  always  faced 
east;  and  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  passing  through  the  great 
doorway  of  the  naos,  lighted  up  the  statue  at  the  further  end,  this 
being  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  people  who  came  to  witness 
the  event  were  able  to  gaze  on  the  sculptured  figure  of  the  ddty. 

In  early  Christian  architecture,  in  the  five  first  basilicas  built  by 
Constantine,  the  apse  of  the  church  was  at  the  west  end,  and  the 
priest,  standing  behind  the  altar,  faced  the  east;  this  orientation 
being  probably  derived  from  that  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  and  the  church  at  Bethlehem.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  early  churches  in  Rome  followed  this  orientation, 
but  in  many  it  was  reversed  at  a  later  date.  In  Sta.  Sophia, 
Constantinople,  and  all  the  Byzantine  churches,  the  apse  was 
always  at  the  east  end,  and  the  same  aistom  obtains  in  the  early 
churches  in  Syria  and  the  Coptic  churches  in  Egypt. 

In   Spain,  Germany   and    England   generally  the    eastern 
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oricnUtion  is  generally  observed,  but  in  France  and  Italy 
there  are  many  variations.  In  Scotland  it  was  the  custom  to 
fix  a  pole  in  the  ground  over  night,  and  in  the  morning 
at  sunrise  to  note  the  direction  taken  by  the  shadow  of 
the  pole,  which  was  followed  when  setting  out.  the  axis  of  the 
choir;  if  such  a  custom  had  been  followed  in  an  early  church, 
when  setting  out  another  of  later  date  there  should  be  some 
difference  in  the  orientation  of  the  two,  on  account  of  the  varia- 
tion of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  in  the  interval,  and  this  in 
some  cases  accounts  for  the  change  of  the  axial  line  which  is 
found  in  some  churches,  either  when  the  east-  end  has  been 
rebuilt,  as  was  constantly  the  case  throughout  Europe,  or  when 
a  nave  has  been  added  to  an  earlier  structure.  In  describing 
churches  it  is  usual  to  use  the  terms  east,  west,  north  and  south, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  altar  is  at  the  east  end,  although  this 
may  not  be  the  real  bearing  of  the  edifice. 

Indirectly  also  the  term  is  sometimes  used  in  the  planning  of 
houses  and  the  relation  of  the  windows  of  the  various  rooms  to 
the  sunshine  and  the  weather — in  other  words,  to  the  points  of 
the  compass;  thus  an  eastward  aspect  should  be  provided  for 
the  morning-  and  dining-rooms,  a  south-western  aspect  for  the 
drawing-room,  a  westward  for  the  library,  and  north  by  west  for 
the  kitchen,  la^rder,  &c.  <R.  P.  S.) 

ORIENTE,  OK  La  Region  Osjektals,  a  large  undefined 
territory  of  Ecuador,  comprising  all  that  part  of  the  republic 
lying  east  of  the  Andes.  Pop.  (1887  estimate),  80,000.  The 
territory  was  formed  in  1884  from  the  older  territories  of  Napo, 
Canelos  and  Zamora,  but  its  boundaries  with  the  neighbouring 
republics  of  Colombia  and  Peru  are  disputed.  The  territory  is 
covered  with  great  forests,  inhabited  by  wild  Indians,  and  its 
climate  is  hot  and  exceptionally  humid.  There  are  some  mission 
settlements  and  trading  stations  in  the  Andean  foothills  and  on 
some  of  the  river  courses,  one  of  which  is  Archidona,  on  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Napo,  which  is  the  nominal  capital. 

ORIGBN  {c,  X85-C.  854),  the  most  distinguished  and  most 
influential  of  all  the  theologians  of  the  andent  church,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Augustine.  He  is  the  father  of  the  church's 
science;  he  is  the  founder  of  a  theology  which  was  brought  to 
perfection  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  and  which  still  retained 
the  stamp  of  his  genius  when  in  the  6th  century  it  disowned  its 
author.  It  was  Origen  who  created  the  dogmatic  of  the  church 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  scientific  criticism  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  He  could  not  have  been  what  he  was  unless 
two  generations  before  him  had  laboured  at  the  problem  of 
finding  an  intellectual  expression  and  a  philosophic  basis  for 
Christianity  (Justin,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Pantaenus,  Clement). 
But  their  attempts,  in  comparison  with  his,  are  like  a  schoolboy's 
essays  beside  the  finbhcd  work  of  a  master.  Like  all  great 
epoch-making  personalities,  he  was  favoured  by  the  drcum- 
stances  of  his  life,  notwithstanding  the  relentli»s  persecution 
to  which  he  was  exposed.  He  lived  in  a  time  when  the  Christian 
communities  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  peace  and  held  an 
acknowledged  position  in  the  world.  By  proclaiming  the 
reconcih'ation  of  science  with  the  Christian  faith,  of  the  highest 
culture  with  the  Gospel,  Origen  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
win  the  Old  World  to  the  Christian  religion.  But  he  entered  into 
no  diplomatic  compromises;  it  was  his  deepest  and  most 
solemn  conviction  that  the  sacred  orades  of  Christendom  embraced 
all  the  ideals  of  antiquity.  His  character  was  as  transparent  as 
his  life  was  blameless;  there  are  few  church  fathers  whose 
biography  leaves  so  pure  an  impression  on  the  reader.  The 
atmosphere  around  him  was  a  dangerous  one  for  a  philosopher 
and  theologian  to  breathe,  but  he  kept  his  spiritual  health  un- 
impaired, and  even  his  sense  of  truth  suffered  less  injury  than 
was  the  case  with  most  of  his  contemporaries.  To  us,  indeed, 
his  conception  of  the  universe,  like  that  of  Philo,  seems  a  strange 
medley,  and  one  may  be  at  a  loss  to  concdve  how  he  could  bring 
together  such  heterogeneous  elements;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  harmony  of  all  the  essential  parts  of  his  system 
was  obvious  enough  to  himself.  It  Is  true  that  in  addressing  the 
Christian  people  he  used  different  language  from  that  which  he 
employed  to  the  cultured;  but  there  was  no  dissimulation  in 


that— on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  requirement  of  his  system., 
Orthodox  theology  has  never,  in  any  of  the  confessions,  ventured 
beyond  the  circle  which  the  mind  of  Origen  first  measured  out. 
It  has  suspected  and  amended  its  author,  it  has  expunged  hia 
heresies;  but  whether  it  has  put  anything  better  or  more  tenable 
In  their  place  may  be  gravely  questioned. 

Origen  was  bom,  perhaps  at  Alexandria,  of  Christian  parents 
in  the  year  185  or  x86.  As  a  boy  he  showed  evidence  of  remark- 
able talents,  and  his  father  Leonidas  gave  him  an  acellent 
education.  At  a  very  early  age,  about  the  year  mo,  he  listened  to 
the  lectures  of  Pantaenus  and  Clement  in  the  catechetical  schooL 
This  school,  of  which  the  origin  (though  assigned  to  Athenagoras) 
is  unknown,  was  the  first  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  institution 
where  Christians  were  instructed  simultaneously  in  the  Greek 
sdences  and  the  doctrines  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Alexandria 
had  been,  since  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies,  a  centre  for  the  Inter- 
change of  ideas  between  East  and  West— between  Egypt.  Syria, 
Greece  and  Italy;  and,  as  it  had  furnished  Judaism  with  an 
Hellenic  philosophy,  so  it  also  brought  about  the  alliance  of 
Christianity  with  Greek  philosophy.  Asia  Minor  and.  the  West 
devdoped  the  strict  ecdesiastical  forms  by  means  of  which  the 
church  dosed  her  lines  against  heathenism,  and  eq)edally 
against  heresy;  in  Alexandria  Christian  ideas  were  handled  in 
a  free  and  speculative  fashion  and  worked  out  with  the  help  of 
Greek  philosophy.  Till  near  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  the  line 
between  heresy  and  orthodoxy  was  less  rigidly  drawn  there  than 
at  Ephesiis,  Lyons,  Rome  or  Carthage.  In  the  year  20a  a 
persecution  arose,  in  which  the  father  of  Origen  became  a 
martyr,  and  the  family  lost  their  livdihood.  Origen,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  intrepid  zeal,  was  supported  for  a 
time  by  a  lady  of  rank,  but  began  i^ut  the  same  time 
to  earn  his  bread  by  teaching;  and  in  203  he  was  placed, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  Demetrius,  at  the  head  of  the 
catechetical  school.  Even  then  his  attainments  in  the  whole 
drde  of  the  sdences  were  extraordinary.  But  the  spirit  of 
investigation  impelled  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  highest 
studies,  philosophy  and  the  exegesis  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
With  indomitable  perseverance  he  applied  himsdf  to  these 
subjects;  although  himsdf  a  teacher,  he  regularly  attended  the 
lectures  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  and  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
books  of  Plato  and  Numenius,  of  the  Stoics  and  the  Pythagoreans. 
At  the  same  time  he  endeavoured  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  in  order  to  be  able  to  read  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
original.  His  manner  of  life  was  ascetic;  the  sayings  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  practical  maxims  of  the  Stoics 
were  his  guiding  stars.  Four  oboli  a  day,  earned  by  copying 
manuscripts,  sufficed  for  his  bodily  sustenance.  A  rash  resolve 
led  him  to  mutilate  himself  that  he  might  escape  from  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh,  and  work  unhindered  in  the  instruction  of  the 
female  sex.  This  step  he  afterwards  regretted.  As  the  attend- 
ance at  bis  classes  continually  increased — pagans  thronging 
to  him  as  well  as  Christians — he  handed  over  the  beginners  to 
his  friend  Heracles,  and  took  charge  of  the  more  advanced  pupils 
himsdf.  Meanwhile  the  literary  activity  of  Origen  was  increasing 
year  by  year.  He  commenced  his  great  work  on  the  textual 
criticism  of  the  Scriptures;  and  at  the  instigation  of  his  friend 
Ambrosius,  who  provided  him  with  the  necessary  amanuenses, 
he  published  his  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament  and 
his  dogmatic  investigations.  In  this  manner  he  laboured  at 
Alexandria  for  twenty-dght  years  (till  231-232).  This  period, 
however,  was  broken  by  many  journeys,  undertaken  partly  for 
sdentific  and  partly  for  ecclesiastical  objects.  We  know  that 
he  was  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  2^phyrinus,  again  in  Arabia, 
where  a  Roman  offidal  wanted  to  hear  his  lectures,  and  in 
Antioch,  in  response  to  a  most  flattering  invitation  from  Julia 
Mammaea  (mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  afterwards  emperor), 
who  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  bis  philosophy.  In  the 
year  2x6 — ^the  time  when  the  imperial  executionera  were  ravaging 
Alexandria — we  find  Origen  in  Palestine.  There  the  bishops  of 
Jerusalem  and  Caesarea  recdved  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
and  got  him  to  deliver  pubUc  lectures  in  the  churches.  In  the 
East,  especially  in  Asia  Minor,  it  was  still  no  unusual  thing  for 
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bymen,  with  permission  of  the  bishop,  to  address  the  people  in  the 
church.    In  Alexandria,  however,  this  custom  had  been  given 
np,  sad  Demetrius  took  occasion  to  express  his  disi^proval  and 
recall  Origen  to  Alexandria.    Probably  the  bishop  was  jealous  of 
the  high  reputation  of  the  teacher;  and  a  coolness  arose  between 
them  which  led,  fifteen  years  later,  to  an  open  rupture.    On  his 
way  to  Greece  (apparently  in  the  year  330)  Origen  was  ordained 
a  presbyter  in  Palestine  by  his  friends  the  bishops.    This  was 
andoabtedly  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Alexandrian 
bishc^;  at  the  same  time  it  was  simply  a  piece  of  spite  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  that  had  kept  Origen  so  long  without  any  ecclesi- 
astical consecration.    Demetrius  convened  a  ^ynod,  at  which  it 
vas  resolved  to  luuiish  Origen  from  Alexandria.    Even  this  did 
not  satisfy  his  di^leasure.    A  second  ^nod,  composed  entirely 
of  bishops,  determined  that  Origen  must  be  deposed  from  the 
presbyteriai  status.    This  decision  was  communicated  to  the 
foreign  churches,  and  seems  to  have  been  jiistified  by  referring 
to  the  self-mutilation  of  Origen  and  adducing  objectionable 
doctrines  which  he  was  said  to  have  promulgated.    The  details 
of  the  incident  are,  however,  unfortunately  very  obscure.    No 
fcomal  excommunication  of  Origen  appears  to  have  been  decreed; 
it  was  considered  sufficient  to  have  him  degraded  to  the  position 
of  a  layman.    The  sentenw  was  approved  by  most  of  the 
churchs,  in  particular  by  that  of  Rome.    At  a  later  period 
Origen  scMight  to  vindicate  his  teaching  in  a  letter  to  the  Roman 
bishop  Fabian,  but,  it  wotild  seem,  without  success.    Even 
Heracles,  his  former  friend  and  sharer  of  his  views,  took  part 
against  him;  and  by  this  means  be  procured  his  own  election 
shortly  afterwards  as  successor  to  Demetrius. 

In  these  drcumstanCes  Origen  thought  it  best  voluntarily  to 
retirehom  Alexandria  (33 1-333).  He  betook  himself  to  Palestine, 
where  his  condemnation  had  not  been  acknowledged  by  the 
churches  any  more  than  it  had  been  in  Phoenicia,  Arabia  and 
Achaea.  He  settled  in  Caesarea,  and  very  shortly  he  had 
a  flour»hing  school  then,  whose  reputation  rivalled  that  of 
Alexandria.  H»  literary  work,  too,  was  prosecuted  with 
\inabated  vigour.  Enthusiastic  pupils  sat  at  his  feet  (see  the. 
Panegyric  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus),  and  the  methodical 
instruction  which  he  imparted  in  aU  branches  of  knowledge  was 
famous  afl  over  the  East.  Here  again  his  activity  as  a  teacher 
vas  interrupted  by  frequent  journeys.  Thus  he  was  for  two 
years  together  at  Caesarea  in  Cappododa,  where  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  Maximinian  persecution;  here  he  worked  at  his 
recension  of  the  Bible.  We  find  him  again  in  Nicomedia,  in 
Athens,  and  twice  in  Arabia.  He  was  called  there  to  combat  the 
unitarian  christ<^ogy  of  Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  and  to  clear 
up  certain  eschatological  questions.  As  he  had  formeriy  had 
dealings  with  the  house  of  Alexander  Sevenis,  so  now  he  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  emperor  Philip  the  Arabian  and 
his  wife  Severa.  But  through  all  situations  of  his  life  he  pre- 
served his  equanimity,  his  keen  interest  in  science,  and  his 
indefatigable  xeal  for  the  instruction  of  others.  In  the  year  350 
the  Dedan  persecution  broke  out,  Origen  was  arrested,  imprisoned 
and  maltreated.  But  he  survived  these  troubles — it  is  a  malicious 
tBventioB  that  he  recanted  during  the  persecution — ^and  lived  a 
few  years  longer  in  active  intercourse  with  his  friends.  He  died, 
probably  in  the  year  354  (consequently  under  Valerian),  at  Tyre, 
where  Ids  grave  was  ^31  shown  in  the  middle  ages. 

WrUmgt. — Origen  is  probably  the  most  prolific  author  of  the 
ancient  choidi.  "  Which  of  us,"  asks  Jerome,  "  can  read  all 
that  he  has  written  ?"  The  number  of  his  works  was  estimated 
at  6000,  but  that  is  certainly  an  exaggeration.  Owing  to  the 
increasing  unpopularity  of  Origen  in  the  church,  a  comparatively 
smaB  portion  of  these  works  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  original. 
We  have  ixx>re  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus;  but  this 
transJation  in  by  no  means  trustworthy,  since  Rufinus,  assuming 
that  Origen's  writings  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  heretics, 
considered  himself  at  liberty  to  omit  or  amend  heterodox  state- 
iKnts.  Origcn's  real  opinion,  however,  may  frequently  be 
gathered  from  the  PkSoealia — a  sort  of  anthology  from  his 
works  prepared  by  Basil  the  Great  and  Gregory  Nazianxenus. 
The  fragments  in  Photius  and  in  the  Apohgy  of  Pamphilus  serve 


for  comparison.  The  writings  of  Origen  consist  of  letters,  and  of 
works  in  textual  criticism,  exegesis,  apologetics,  dogmatic  and 
practical  theology. 

I.  Eusebius  (to  whom  we  owe  our  full  knowledge  of  his  life) 
collected  more  than  a  hundred  of  Origen's  letters,  arranged 
them  in  books,  and  deposited  them  in  the  library  at  Caesarea 
(jET.  E.  vi.  36).  In  the  church  library  at  Jerusalem  (founded  by 
the  bishop  Alexander)  there  were  also  numerous  letters  of  this 
father  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  3o).  But  unfortunately  they  have  all 
been  lost  except  two — one  to  Julius  Africanus  (about  the  history 
of  Susanna)  and  one  to  Gregoiy  Thaumaturgus.  There  are, 
besides,  a  couple  of  fragments. 

3.  Origen's  textual  studies  on  the  Old  Testament  were  under- 
taken partly  in  order  to  improve  the  manuscript  tradition, 
and  partly  for  apok^tic  reasons,  to  clear  up  the  relation  between 
the  LXX  and  the  original  Hebrew  text.  The  results  of  more 
than  twenty  years'  labour  were  set  forth  in  his  Hexafla  and 
Telraplat  in  which  he  placed  the  Hebrew  text  side  by  side  with 
the  various  Greek  versions,  examined  their  mutual  relations 
in  detail,  and  tried  to  find  the  basis  for  a  more  reliable  text 
of  the  LXX.  The  Hexapla  was  probably  never  fully  written 
out,  but  excerpts  were  made  from  it  by  various  scholars  at 
Caesarea  in  the  4th  century;  and  thus  large  sections  of  it  have 
been  saved.'  Origen  worked  also  at  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, although  he  produced  no  recension  of  his  own. 

3.  The  excgetical  labours  of  Origen  extend  over  the  whole 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  They  are  divided  into  Scholia 
(ariftaucHS,  short  annotations,  mostly  grammatical),  Homilies 
(edifjring  expositions  grounded  on  exegesis),  and  Commentaries 
(r6/ioi).  In  the  Greek  original  only  a  very  small  portion' has 
been  preserved;  in  Latin  translations,  however,  a  good  deal 
The  most  important  parts  are  the  homilies  on  Jeremiah,  the 
books  of  Moses,  Joshua  and  Luke,  and  the  commentaries  on 
Matthew,  John  and  Romans.  With  grammatical  precision, 
antiquarian  learning  and  critical  discernment  Origen  combines 
the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation — the  logical  corollary 
of  his  conception  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scripttirn.  He 
distinguishes  a  threefold  sense  of  scripture,  a  grammatico- 
historical,  a  moral  and  a  pneumatic — the  last  bdng  the  proper 
and  highest  sense.  He  thus  set  up  a  formal  theory  of  allegorical 
exegesis,  which  is  not  quite  extinct  in  the  churches  even  yet, 
but  in  his  own  system  was  of  fundamental  importance.  On  this 
method  the  sacred  writings  are  regarded  as  an  inexhaustible 
mine  of  philosophical  and  dogmatic  wisdom;  in  reality  the 
exegete  reads  his  own  ideas  into  any  passage  he  chooses.  The 
commentaries  are  of  course  intolerably  diffuse  and  tedious, 
a  great  deal  of  them  is  now  quite  unreadable;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  has  not  unfrequently  occasion  to  admire  the  sound 
linguistic  perception  and  the  critical  talent  of  the  author.' 

4.  The  principal  apologetic  work  of  Origen  is  his  book  xarA 
KcX<rou  (eight  books),  written  at  Caesarea  in  the  time  of  Philip 
the  Arabian.  It  has  been  completely  preserved  in  the  original. 
This  work  is  invaluable  as  a  source  for  the  history  and  situation 
of  the  church  in  the  2nd  century;  for  it  contains  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  famous  work  of  Cclsus  (A^os  dXij94f )  against  Christianity. 
What  makes  Origen's  answer  so  instructive  is  that  it  shows  how 
close  an  affinity  existed  between  Cclsus  and  himself  in  their 
fundamental  philosophical  and  theological  presuppositions.  The 
real  state  of  the  case  is  certainly  unstispected  by  Origen  himself; 
but  many  of  his  opponent's  arguments  he  is  unable  to  meet 
except  by  a  speculative  reconstruction  of  the  church  doctrine 
in  question.  Origen's  apologetic  is  most  effective  when  he 
appeals  to  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christianity  as  an  evidence 
of  its  truth.  In  details  his  argument  is  not  free  from  sophistical 
subterfuges  and  superficial  reasoning.' 

*  Field,  Ongenis  Hexaplorum  quae  supersunt  (2  vols.,  Oxon., 
1867-1874). 

'  See  Keuss.  CesekickU  der  heU.  Sckriften  d.  N.T.  (5th  cd.).  S  SH. 

*  Kcim,  Celsus  (1873):  Aubd,  Hist,  des  perstcul.  de  Figlise,  vol.  ii. 
(1875) ;  Omsby,  "  Qngcn  against  Celsus,"  DMin  Renew  (July  1879). 
p.  ^8;  P^Iagaud.  Etude  sur  Celse  (1878);  Lebedcff.  OngeH*s  Book 
agatnst  Celsus  (Moscow.  1878)  (Russian) ;  Overbeck  in  the  Tkeolog.  LiL 
Zeitung(,i87fi).  No.  33  (1879).  Na  9:  Orif.  e.  Cds.,  ed.  Selwyn (1876). 
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5.  Of  the  dogmatic  writings  we  possess  only  one  in  its  integrity, 
and  that  only  in  the  tran^tion  of  Rufinus,*  XLtfiL  &px*^  (On 
the  Fundamental  Doctrines).  This  work,  which  was  compoised 
before  228,  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  dogmatic  at  once  sdcntiiic 
and  accommodated  to  the  needs  of  the  church.  The  material 
is  drawn  from  Scripture,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  propositions 
of  the  regula  fidei  are  respected.  This  material  b  then  formed 
into  a  system  by  all  the  resources  of  the  intellect  and  of  specula- 
tion. Origen  thiis  solved,  after  his  own  fashion,  a  problem 
which  his  predecessor  Clement  had  not  even  ventured  to  grapple 
with.  The  first  three  books  treat  of  God,  the  world,  the  fall 
of  spirits,  anthropology  and  ethics.  "Each  of  these  three 
books  really  embraces,  although  not  in  a  strictly  comprehenave 
way,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  world,  from 
different  points  of  view,  and  with  different  oontenta."  The 
fourth  book  explains  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  deduces 
rules  for  their  interpretation.  It  ought  properly  to  stand  as 
first  book  at  the  beginning.  The  ten  books  of  Stromata  (in  which 
Origen  compared  the  teaching  of  the  Christians  with  that  of  the 
philosophers,  and  corroborated  all  the  Christian  dogmas  from 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Numenius  and  Comutus)  have  aU  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  small  fragments;  so  have  the  tractates 
on  the  resurrection  and  on  freewill.* 

6.  Of  practical  theological  works  we  have  stOl  the  UporparruAi 
c2t  tioprif/Hov  and  the  Zfntraytta  Ttfl  ^x9t*  For  a  knowledge 
of  Origen's  Christian  estimate  of  life  and  his  relation  to  the 
faith  of  the  church  these  two  treatises  are  of  great  importance. 
The  first  was  written  during  the  persecution  of  Maximinus 
Thrax,  and  was  dedicated  to  his  friends  Ambrosius  and 
Protoctetus.  The  other  also  dates  from  the  Caesarean  period; 
it  mentions  many  interesting  details,  and  concludes  with  a  fine 
exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

7.  In  his  own  lifetime  Origen  had  to  complain  of  falsifications 
of  his  works  and  forgerin  under  his  name.  Many  pieces  still  in 
existence  are  wrongly  ascribed  to  him ;  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
single  one  of  them  was  composed  on  purpose  to  deceive.  The  most 
noteworthy  are  the  Dialogues  of  a  certain  Adamantius  "de  recta 
in  Deum  fide,"  which  seem  to  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to 
Origen  so  early  as  the  4th  century,  one  reason  being  the  fact  that 
Origen  himself  also  bore  that  name.  (Eusebius,  H.E.  vi.  14.) 

Outline  of  Origen*s  View  of  Ike  Universe  and  of  Life. — ^The 
system  of  Origen  was  formulated  in  opposition  to  the  Greek 
philosophers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Christian  Gnostics  on  the 
other.'  But  the  sdence  of  faith,  as  expounded  by  him,  bears 
unmistakably  the  stamp  both  of  Neo-Platonism  and  of  Gnosticism. 
As  a  theologian,  in  fact,  Origen  is  not  merely  an  orthodox 
traditionalist  and  believing  exegetc,  but  a  speculative  philosopher 
of  Neo-Platonic  tendencies.  He  is,  moreover,  a  judicious  critic. 
The  union  of  these  four  elements  gives  character  to  his  theology, 
and  in  a  certain  degree  to  all  subsequent  theology.  It  is  this 
combination  which  has  determined  the  peculiar  and  var3nng 
relations  in  which  theology  and  the  faith  of  the  church  have 
stood  to  each  other  since  the  time  of  Origen.  That  relation 
depends  on  the  predominance  of  one  or  other  of  the  four  factors 
embraced  in  his  theology. 

As  an  orthodox  traditionalist  Origen  holds  that  Christianity 
is  a  practical  and  religious  saving  principle,  that  it  has  unfolded 
itself  in  an  historical  serite  of  revealing  facts,  that  the  church 
has  accurately  embodied  the  substance  of  her  faith  in  the  regula 
fidei,  and  that  simple  faith  is  sufficient  for  the  renewal  and  salva- 
tion of  man.  As  a  philosophical  idealist,  however,  he  transmutes 
the  whole  contents  of  the  faith  of  the  church  into  ideas  which 
bear  the  mark  of  Neo-Platonism,  and  were  accordingly  recognized 
by  the  later  Neo-Platonists  as  Hellenic*  In  Origen,  however, 

J  There  are,  however,  extensve  fragments  of  the  oripnal  in 
existence. 

« See  Redepenning.  Origenis  de  principiis,  first  sep.  ed.  (Leiprig. 
1836) ;  Schnitzer,  Orig.  Hber  die  Grundlekren  des  daubens,  an  attempt 
at  reconstruction  (1835). 

>  The  opposition  to  the  uniurians  within  the  church  must  also  be 
kept  m  raind. 

*  Porphyry  says  of  Oriwn,  card  rAt  npt  wportitkrtir  sol  ««6  9d»t 
Me«  'E^X^r<^  (Euieb.  H.E,  vi.  19). 


the  mystic  and  ecstatic  element  is  hdd  in  abeyance.    The 
ethico-reh^ous  ideal  is  the  sorrowless  condition,  the  state  of 
superiority  to  all  evils,  the  state  of  order  and  of  rest.    In  this 
condition  man  enters  into  likeness  to  God  and  blessedness; 
and  it  is  reached  through  contemplative  isolation  and  sdf- 
knowledge,  which  is  divine  wisdom.  "The  soul  is  trained  as 
it  were  to  behold  itself  in  a  mirror,  it  shows  the  divine  ^nrit, 
if  it  should  be  found  worthy  of  such  fellowship,  as  in  a  mirror, 
and  thus  discovers  the  traces  of  a  secret  path  to  partidpatioo 
in  the  divine  nature."  As  a  means  to  the  rnlization  of  this  ideal, 
Origen  introduces  the  whole  ethics  of  Stoicism.    But  the  link 
that  connects  him  with  churchly  realism,  as  well  as  with  the  Neo- 
Platonic  mysticism,  is  the  ccmvictlon  that  a»nplete  and  certain 
knowled^  rests  wholly  on  divine  revelation,  t.«.  on  oracles. 
Consequently  his  theology  is  cosmological  speculation  and  ethical 
reflection  based  on  the  sacred  S<^ptures.     The  Scriptures, 
however,  are  treated  by  Origen  on  the  basis  of  a  matured  theory 
S>i  inspiration  in  such  a  way  that  all  their  facts  appear  as  the 
vehicles  of  ideas,  and  have  their  highest  value  only  in  this  aspecL 
That  is  to  say,  his  gnosis  neutralixes  all  that  is  empirical  and 
historical,  if  not  always  as  to  its  actuality,  at  least  abscdutely 
in  respect  of  its  value.  The  most  convincing  proof  of  this  is  that 
Origen  (x)  takes  the  idea  of  the  immutability  of  God  as  the 
regulating  idea  of  his  system,  and  (2)  deprives  the  historical 
"  Word  made  flesh  "  of  aU  significance  for  the  true  Gnostic 
To  him  Christ  appears  simply  as  the  Logos  who  is  with  the  Father 
from  eternity,  and  works  from  all  eternity,  to  whom  alone  the 
instructed  Christian  directs  his  thoughts,  requiring  nothing  more 
than  a  perfect — s.e.   divine — teacher.    In  such  prc^xisitions 
historical  Christianity  is  stripped  off  as  a  mere  husk.  The  objects 
of  religious  knowledge  are  b^nd  the  plane  of  history,  or  rather — 
in  a  thoroughly  Gnostic  and  Neo-Platonic  ^irit — they  are 
regarded  as  belonging  to  a  supra-mundane  history.    On  this 
view  contact  with  the  faith  of  thechurch  could  only  be  maintained 
by  distinguishing  an  exoteric  and  an  esoteric  form  of  Christianity. 
Tliis  distinction  was  already  current  in  the  catechetical  school 
of  Alexandria,  but  Origen  gave  it  its  boldest  expression,  and 
justified  it  on  the  ground  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Christian 
masses  to  grasp  the  deeper  sense  of  Scripture,  or  unravel  the 
difficulties  of  exegesis.  Chi  the  other  hand,  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  bringing  his  heterodox  system  into  conformity  with 
the  refiffo  fidei  he  evinced  a  high  d^ree  of  technical  skill.    An 
external  conformity  was  possible,  inasmuch  as  ^)eculatioa, 
proceeding  from  the  higher  to  the  lower,  could  keep  by  the  stages 
of  the  reg;ida  fidei,  which  had  been  developed  into  a  history  oi 
salvation.  The  system  itself  aims  in  principle  at  being  thoroughly 
monisticj  but,  since  nuitter,  althotifj^  created  by  God  oat  of 
nothing,  was  regarded  merely  as  the  si^ere  in  which  souls  are 
punished  and  purified,  the  system  is  pervaded  by  a  strongly 
dualistic  element.     The  immutability  of  God  .requires  the 
eternity  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  world.    At  this  point  Origen 
succeeded  in  avoiding  the  heretical  Gnostic  idea  of  God  by 
assigning  to  the  Godhoid  the  attributesof  goodness  and  righteous- 
ness.   The  pre-existence  of  souls  is  another  inference  from  the 
immutability  of  God,  although  Origen  also  deduced  it  from  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  which  as  a  spiritual  potency  must  be  etemaL 
Indeed  this  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  Origen—"  the  origizial 
and  indestructible  unity  of  God  and  all  spiritual  essences." 
From  this  follows  the  necessity  for  the  created  spirit,  after 
apostasy,  error  and  sin,  to  return  alwajrs  to  its  ori^  in  God. 
The  actual  sinfulness  of  all  men  Origen  was  able  to  explain  by 
the  theological  hypothesis  of  pre-existence  and  the  premundane 
fall  of  each  individual  soul.    He  holds  that  freedom  is  the 
inalienable  prerogative  of  the  finite  spirit;  and  this  is  the  second 
point  that  distinguishes  his  theology  from  the  heretical  Gnosticism. 
The  system  unfolds  itself  like  a  drama,  of  which  the  successive 
stages  are  as  follows:  the  transcendental  fall,  the  creation  of 
the  material  world,  inaugurating  the  history  of  punishment 
and  redemption,  the  clothing  of  fallen  souls  in  flesh,  the  dominioQ 
of  sin,  evil  and  the  demons  on  earth,  the  appearing  of  the  LogoSk 
His  union  with  a  pure  human  soul.  His  esoteric  preaching  of 
salvation,  and  His  death  in  the  flesh,  then  the  imparting  <rf  the 
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^trit,  and  the  ultimate  latOFatkm  of  tiSl  things.   The  doctrine 
of  the  restoration  appeared  neceaaary  because  the  spirit,  in 
^te  of  its  inherent  freedom,  cannot  lose  its  true  nature,  and 
because  the  final  purposes  of  God  cannot  be  foiled.    The  end, 
however,  is  only  relative,  for  spirits  are  continually  falling,  and 
God  remains  through  eternity  the  creator  of  the  world.  Moreover 
the  end  is  not  conceived  as  a  transfigiuation  of  the  world,  but 
«s  a  liberation  of  the  ^irit  from  its  unnatural  union  with  the 
sosuaL    Here  the  Gnostic  and  philosophical  character  of  the 
system  is  particularly  manifest.    The  old  Christian  eschatology 
is  set  a»dc;  no  one  has  dealt  such  deadly  blows  to  Chillasm 
and  dristian  apocalypticism  as  Origen.    It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  he  spiritualized  the  church  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  flesh.    But,  while  in  all  these  doctrines  he  appears  in  the 
character  of  a  Platonic  philosopher,  traces  of  rational  criticism 
are  not  wanting.  Where  his  fundamental  concq>tion  admits 
of  it,  he   tries   to  solve   historical   problems  by  historical 
methods.    Even  in  the  christology,  where  he  is  treating  of  the 
historical  Chrat,  he  entertains  critical  considerations;  hence 
it  is  not  altogether  without  reason  that  in  after  times  be  was 
suspected  of  "  Ebionitic  "  views  of  the  Person  of  Christ.    Not 
anfrequently  he  represents  the  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
as  a  unity  of  agreement  and  harmony  and  "  identity  of  will." 
Although  the  theology  of  Origen  exited  a  considerable  in- 
ftience  as  a  whole  in  the  two  following  centuries,  it  certainly 
lost  nothing  by  the  drcumstanoe  that  several  important  pro- 
positions were  capable  of  being  torn  from  their  original  setting 
and  placed  in  new  connexions.   It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  this  theology,  which  professed  to  be  at  once  churchly  and 
philosophical,  that  most  of  its  formulae  could  be  interpreted 
and  appreciated  in  utramque  partem.  By  arbitrary  divisions 
and  rearrangements  the  doctrinal  statements  of  this  "science 
of  faitbt"  could  be  made  to  serve  the  most  diverse  dogmatic 
tendencies    This  is  seen  especially  in  th»  doctrine  of  the  Logos. 
On  the  basis  of  his  idea  of  God  Origen  was  obliged  to  insist  in 
the  strongest  manner  on  the  personality,  the  eternity  (eternal 
genaation)  and  the  ftwenttal  divinity  of  the  Logos.^    On  the 
other  hand,  when  he  turned  to  consider  the  origin  of  the  Logos 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  Him  as  a  xrfa/ia,  and  to  include 
Him  lunnnfpd  the  rest  of  God's  spiritual  creatures.    A  KrUrfui, 
vhicb  is  at  the  same  time  ^fioobatm  r<^  Of  (J,  was  no  contradiction 
to  him,  nmply  because  he  held  the  immutability,  the  pure  know- 
fedge  and  the  blessedness  which  constituted  the  divine  nature 
to  be  communicable  attributes.   In  later,  times  both  the  orthodox 
and  the  Arians  appealed  to  his  teaching,  both  with  a  certsin 
plausibility;  but  the  inference  of  Anus,  that  an  imparted 
divinity  must  be  divinity  in  the  second  degree,  Origen  did  not 
draw.    With  reelect  to  other  doctrines  also,  such  as  those  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  &c.,  Origen  prepared 
the  way  for  the  later  dogmas.    The  technical  terms  round  which 
fitch  bitter  controversies  raged  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  are 
oftfeB' found  in  Origen  lyiog  peacefully  side  by  side.    But  this 
is  just  where  his  epoch-making  importance  lies,  that  all  the  later 
psitjes  in  the  church  learned  from  him.    And  this  is  true  not 
only  of  the  dogmatic  parties;  solitary  monks  and  ambitious 
prksts,  hard-bttded  critical  exegetes,'  allegorists,  mystics,  all 
found  something  congenial  in  his  writings.    The  only  n^an  who 
tried  to  shake  off  the  theological  influence  of  Origen  was  Marcellus 
of  Ancyra,  who  did  not  succeed  in  producing  any  lasting  ^ect 
00  theology. 

Pie  attacks  on  Origen,  which  had  begun  in  his  lifetime, 
40  not  cease  for  centuries,  and  only  subsided  during  the  time 
of  the  fierce  Arian  controversy.  It  was  not  so  much  the  relation 
between  pistis  and  gnosis — faith  and  knowledge — as  defined  by 
Origen  that  gave  offence,  but  rather  isolated  propositions,  such 
as  his  doctrines  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  of  the  soul  and  body 
of  Christ,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  of  the  final  restoration, 

'"Communis  vubstantiae  eat  filio  cum   patre;  irSfipota  enlm 
▼idctur,  tJt.  unlus  tubstantiae  cum  illo  corpore  ex  quo 


*  £.{.  DkMiysias  of  Alexandria;  compare  bis  judicious  verdict  on 
the  Apocalypfle. 
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and  of  the  plurality  of  worlds.  Even  in  the  3rd  cerituiy  Origin's 
view  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Person  of  Christ  was  called  in 
question,  and  that  fromvarious  points  of  view.  It  was  not  till 
the  sth  century,  however,  that  objections  of  this  kind  became 
frequent.  In  the  4th  century  PamphUus,  Eusebius  of  Cacsarea, 
Athaoasius,  the  Cappadocians,  Didymus,  and  Rufinus  were  on  the 
side  of  Origen  against  the  attacks  of  Methodius  and  many  others. 
But,  when  the  zeal  of  Epiphanius  was  kindled  against  him, 
when  Jerome,  alarmed  about  his  own  reputation,  and  in  defiance 
of  his  past  attitude,  turned  against  his  once  honoured  teacher, 
and  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  found  it  prudent,  for 
political  reasons,  and  out  of  consideration  for  the  uneducated 
monks,  to  condemn  Origen — ^then  his  authority  received  a 
shock  from  which  it  never  recovered.  There  were,  doubtless, 
in  the  5th  century  church  historians  and  theologians  who  still 
spoke  of  him  with  reverence,  but  such  men  became  fewer  and 
fewer.  In  the  West  Vincent  of  Lerins  held  up  Origen  as  a 
warning  example  {Comwumit.  33),  showing  how  even  the  most 
learned  and  noost  eminent  of  church  teachers  might  become  a 
misleading  light.  In  the  East  the  exegetical  school  of  Antioch 
had  an  aversion  to  Origen;  the  Alexandrians  had  Utterly 
repudiated  him.  Nevertheless  his  writings  were  much  read, 
especially  in  Palestine.  The  monopbysite  monks  appealed  to  his 
authority,  but  could  not  prevent  Justinian  and  the  fiifth  oecumeni- 
cal council  at  Constantinople  (5^3)  from  anathematizing  his 
teaching.  It  is  true  that  many  scholars  (e.g.  Hefele,  ConcUien- 
gesck,  ii.  p.  858  sq.)  deny  that  Origen  was  condemned  by  this 
council;  but  M&Uer  rightly  holds  that  the  condemnation  is 
proved  {Reakncytdop.  f.  protest.  Theoi.  u.  Kircke,  id.  X13). 

Sources  and  Liteeaturb. — ^Next  to  the  works  of  Origen  (see 
Redepenning,  "  Des  Hieionymus  wiederaufgefundenes  Veneichnis 
dor  Schrif  ten  dea  Origens,"  in  ZeiLf.  d.  kut.  Theol.  (1851),  pp.  66  ipq.) 
the  most  important  sources  are:  Gregory  Thaumat.,  Pasugyricus 
in  Orig.;  Eusebius,  H.B.  vi;  Epiphanius,  Haer.  64;  the  works  of 
Methodius,  the  Cappadocians,  Jerome  (see  De  vir.  ill.  54,  61)  and 
Rufinus;  Vincent.  Lerin.  CommoniL  23;  Palladius,  Hist.  Laus.  147; 
Justinian,  Ep.  ad  Mamam  (Mansi,  ix.  p.  487  seq.) ;  Photius,  BiHietk. 
118,  &C.  There  is  no  complete  critical  edition  of  Origcn's  works. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Car.  and  C.  Vine.  Delarue  (4  vols,  fol.) 
(Paris.  1733-1759),  reprinted  by  Lomznatzsch  (2$  vds.  8vo)  (Berlin, 
1831-1848)  and  by  Migne,  Patrol,  curs,  compl.  ser.  Gr.,  v<da  xL-xvii. 
Several  new  pieces  have  been  edited  by  Gallandi  and  A.  MaL 
Amof^st  the  tAiAet  works  on  Orven  those  of  Huctius  (print«l  in 
Delarue,  voL  iv.)  are  the  beat;  but  Tillemont,  Fabricius,  Walch 
(Historie  d.  Ketzereien,  viL  pp.  363-760)  and  Schrfickh  also  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  In  recent  times  the  doctrine  of  Origen  has  been 
expounded  In  the  great  works  on  church  history  by  Baur,  Domer, 
Bdhringer,  Neanoer,  Mftller  (Gexkiekle  der  Kosmolcgie  in  der 
grieckischen  Kircke)  and  Kahnis  (Dm  Lekre  vom  k.  Geist^  vol.  i.); 
compare  with  these  the  works  on  the  history  of  philosophy  by  Rittcr. 
Eidmann,  Ucbcrwes;  and  Zeller.  Of  mono^phs,  the  best  and 
most  complete  is  Redepenning,  Origenes,  etne  Darstetlung  seines 
Ldfens  una  seiner  Ltkre  (2  vola,  1841,  1846).    Compare  Thomasius, 

Sal 

ComwerA. 

Ltkre  von  aer  Aufersunung  aes  rietscius  {insi);  Knittei,  "ung. 


Orig.,"  in  ieitschr.f.  Kirckengesch.  vol.  ii.  (1878):  Freppel,  Orighu. 
vol.  L,  2nd  ed.  (Pans,  1875).  A  full  list  of  the  later  bibliography  will 
be  found  in  lUnauck*»Dopttengesckickle  and  Ckronologjie.   (A.  Ha.) 

ORIGINAL  FACKAOB.  a  legal  term  in  America,  meaning, 
in  general  usage,  the  package  in  which  goods,  intended  for 
interstate  commerce,  are  actually  transported  wholesale.  The 
term  is  used  chiefly  in  determining  the  boundary  between 
Federal  and  state  jurisdiction  in  the  regulation  of  commerce, 
and  derives  ^>edal  significance  by  reason  of  the  conflict  between 
the  powers  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  and  the  police 
legislation  of  the  several  states  with  respect  to  commodities 
considered  injurious  to  public  health  and  morals,  such  as  in- 
toxicating liquors,  cigarettes  and  oleomargarine.  By  the  Federal 
constitution  Congress  is  vested  with  the  power  "  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states, 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes,"  and  each  state  is  forbidden,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  to  "  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports 
or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing 
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itt  iittpectioa  laws,"  and  the  basis  of  the  Jaw  on  the  subject  of 
"original  package  "  was  laid  when,  in  1837,  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
interpreted  these  clauses  in  his  decision  of  the  case  of  Brown  v. 
Marylanit^  which  tested  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  Maryland  requiring  a  licence  from  importers  of 
foreign  goods  by  bale  or  pad(Me  and  from  persons  selling  the 
same  by  wholesale,  bale,  package,  hogshead,  barrel  or  tierce. 
After  pronouncing  such  a  licence  to  be  in  effect  a  tax,  the  chief 
justice  observed  that  so  long  as  the  thing  imported  remained 
"  the  property  of  the  importer,  in  his  warehouse,  in  the  original 
form  or  package  in  which  it  was  imported,"  a  tax  upon  it  was 
too  plainly  a  duty  on  imports  to  escape  the  prohibition  61  the 
Constitution,  that  imported  commodities  did  not  become  subject 
to  the  taxing  power  of  the  state  until  they  had  "  become  incor 
porated  and  mixed  with  the  mass  of  property  in  the  country, 
that  the  right  to  sell  a  thing  imported  was  incident  to  the  right 
to  import  it,  and  consequently  that  a  state  tax  upon  the  sale 
was  repugnant  to  the  power  of  Cbngress  to  r^ulate  foreign 
commerce;  and  be  added  that  the  court  supposed  the  sam.; 
principles  applied  equally  to  interstate  commerce.  Later 
decisions  agree  that  the  right  to  import  commodities  or  to  ship 
them  from  one  state  to  another  carries  with  it  the  right  to  sell 
them  and  have  established  the  boundary  line  between  Federal 
and  state  control  of  both  foreign  imports  and  interstatcrship- 
ments  at  a  sale  in  the  original  package'  or  at  the  breaking  of  the 
original  package  before  sale  for  other  purposes  than  inspection.' 
A  state  or  a  municipality  may,  however,  tax  while  in  their 
original  packages  any  commodities  which  have  been  shipped  in 
from  another  state  provided  there  be  no  discrimination  against 
such  commodities;  this  permission  being  granted  on  the  theory 
that  a  general  non-discriminating  tax  is  not  a  regulation  of 
commerce  and  therefore  not  repugnant  to  the  power  ^  Congress 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce.*  The  first  cases  involving  a 
serious  conflict  between  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  and  the  police  powers  of  the  several  states  were 
the  Licence  Cases  adjudicated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  January  1847.'  They  were  to  test  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  law  of  Massachusetts  requiring  a  licence  for  the 
sale  of  wines  or  spirituous  liquors  in  a  less  quantity  than  38 
gallons,  <^  a  law  of  Rhode  Island  requiring  a  h'cence  for  the  sale 
of  such  liquors  in  a  less  quantity  than  xo  gallons,  and  a  law 
of  New  Hampshire  requiring  a  licence  for  the  sale  of  wines  or 
^irituous  liquors  in  any  quantity  whatever,  and  in  this  case  a 
barrel  of  gin  had  been  bought  in  Boston  Mass.,  carried  to  Dover, 
N.H.,  and  there  sold  in  the  same  barrel.  Although  the  justices 
based  their  opinions  on  different  principles,  the  court  pronoimced 
the  laws  constitutional.  The  justices  did  not  even  agree  that 
the  power  of  Cbngress  to  r^ulate  an  interstate  shipment  in- 
cluded the  power  to  authorize  a  sale  after  shipment,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  original  package  doctrine  as  applied  to  interstate 
commerce,  and  Chief  Justice  Taney  with  two  other  justices 
who  were  of  this  opinion  held  that  a  state  ought  nevertheless 
in  the  exercise  of  its  police  powers  regulate  such  sales  so  long  as 
Congress  did  not  pass  an  act  for  that  purpose.  In  this  confused 
and  uncertain  state  the  matter  rested  until  the  adjudication  of 
Ijeisy  V.  Hardin*  in  1889.  In  this  case  beer  had  been  shipped 
from  Illinois  into  Iowa  and  then  sold  in  the  original  kegs  and  cases 
by  an  agent  of  the  Illinois  firm  when  Iowa  haid  a  law  absolutely 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  its  limits 
except  for  pharmaceutical,  medidnal,  chemical  or  sacramental 
purposes.  None  of  the  justices  now  denied  that  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  ap  interstate  shipment  included  the  power 
to  authorise  a  sale  after  shipment,  and  although  there  was  dis- 
agreement with  reference  to  the  right  of  a  state  to  r^ulate  the 
sale  in  the  absence  of  an  act  of  Congress  for  that  purpose,  the 

■  I  a  Wheaton  419. 

*  Waring  V.  Mobile,  8  Wafl.  i  la 

•  May  V.  New  Orleani,  178  U.S.  498  and  in  n  McAllister  (C.C.Md.). 
51  Fed.  aSa. 

'Woodruff  V.  Parharo,  8  Wallace  123,  and  Hinson  v.  Lott,  8 
Wallace  148. 
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majority  of  the  court  were  of  the  opinion  that:  "  Whenever  a 
particular  power  of  the  general  government  is  one  which  must 
necessarily  be  exercised  by  it,  and  Congress  remains  silent, 
this  is  not  only  not  a  concession  that  the  powers  reserved  by  the 
stales  may  be  exerted  as  if  the  specific  power  had  not  been 
elsewhere  reposed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  legitimate 
conclusion  is  that  the  general  government  intended  that  power 
should  not  be  affirmatively  exercised,  and  that  the  action  of 
the  sutes  cannot  be  permitted  to  effea  that  which  would  be 
incompatible  with  such  intention.  Hence,  inasmuch  as  inter- 
state commerce,  consisting  in  the  transportation,  purchase, 
sale  and  exchange  of  commodities,  is  national  in  its  character 
and  must  be  governed  by  a  uniform  system,  so  long  as  Congress 
docs  not  pass  any  law  to  regulate  it,  or  aUowing  the  states  so  to  do, 
it  thereby  indicates  its  will  that  such  comment  shall  be  free  and 
untrammelled."  The  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  Pierce 
V.  New  Hampshire  was  theriefore  in  part  overruled  and  the  Iowa 
law  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  sale  in  the  original  packages  of 
liquors  shipped  in  from  another  state  was  pronounced  uncon- 
stitutional. As  a  consequence  of  this  decision,  Congress,  in  1890, 
passed  the  Wilson  Act  providing  that  all  fermented,  distilled,  or 
other  intoxicating  liquors  or  liquids  transported  into  any  state 
or  Territory  for  use,  consumption,  sale  or  storage  therein  should, 
even  thou^  in  the  original  packsges,  be  subject  to  the  police 
laws  of  the  state  or  Territory  to  the  same  extent  as  those  produced 
within  the  state  or  Territory.  Even  with  this  act,  however,  a 
state  is  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  an  interstate  shipment 
of  liquor  direct  to  the  consumer.^ 

What  constitutes  an  original  padcage  was  the  principal 
question  in  Austin  v.  Tennessee*  which  was  decided  in  November 
1900.  The  general  assembly  of  Tennessee  had  in  this  case  made 
it  a  misdemeanour  for  any  party  to  sell  or  to  bring  into  the  state 
for  selling  or  giving  away  any  dgarettes.  The  defendant  had 
purchased  at  Durham^  North  Carolina,  a  quantity  of  cigarettes. 
They  were  packed  in  pasteboard  boxes  containing  ten  cigarettes 
each.  The  boxes  were  then  placed  in  an  open  basket  and  in  this 
manner  the  cigarettes  were  delivered  at  the  defendant's  place 
of  business  in  Tennessee  where  he  sold  a  package  without 
breaking  it.  The  court  decided  against  the  defendant  because  it 
held  that  the  manner  of  transportation  was  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  state  law  and  that  the  boxes  were  not 
original  packages  within  the  meaning  of  the  Federsl  law,  and  in 
this  connexion  it  observed  that  "  The  wh(^e  theory  of  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  original  package  from  the  operation  of  the  state  laws  is 
based  upon  the  idea  that  the  property  is  imported  in  the  ordinary 
form  in  which,  from  time  to  time  immemorial,  foreign  goods  have 
been  brought  into  the  country.  These  have  gone  at  once  into  the 
hands  of  the  wholesale  dealers,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  ci 
breaking  the  package  and  distributing  their  contents  among  the 
several  retail  dealers  throughout  the  state.  It  was  with  reference 
to  this  method  of  doing  business  that  the  doctrine  of  the  exemption 
of  the  original  package  grew  up.  "  In  the  case  of  Sckalienberter  v. 
Pennsylvania,*  however,  the  court  decided  that  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  could  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  by  retail 
when  it  had  been  shipped  from  Rhode  Island  in  packages  con> 
taining  only  xo  lb  each,  and  the  original  package  doctrine  has 
been  sharply  criticized  because  of  the  difikulty  in  determining 
what  constitutes  an  original  package  ^  well  as  because  of  the 
conflict  between  the  doctrine  and  the  police  powers  of  the  several 
states.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  doctrine  be  abandoned  and 
that  commodities  shipped  into  one  state  from  another  "  be 
treated  just  like  other  goods  already  there  are  treated." 

See  J.  D.  Uhle,  *'  The  Law  Governing  an  Original  Package,**  ia 
rhc  Amenean  Law  Regisler,  vol.  xxix.  (Philadelphia.  1890):  Shackel- 
ford Miller,  "  The  Latest  Phase  of  the  Original  Package  Doctrine." 
and  M.  M.  Townley.  "  What  is  the  Original  Package  Doctrine?" 
both  in  T%e  American  Law  Renew,  vol.  xxxv.  (St  Louts,  1901}; 
also  F.  H.  Cooke.  The  Commerce  Ciause  ef  tke  Federai  Constiimham 
(New  York.  1908). 

'  See  Vance  v.  W.  A.  Vandercook  Company,  170  US.  43S. 
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11  and  «piic«pa]  KC  of  ailem  Sp«Ja,  in  tlw 
pnvim  of  Alioate;  13  m.  N.E.  of  Murdi  aod  ihciut  ij  m. 
(nw  the  Hcdiurituicaa  So,  on  the  Huida-Elchc  railway. 
fV-  (1900}  iS.SJOi  OtifaiKli  a  lituitcd  in  a  bauUIul  ind 
fiirwtingly  lenilc  katrla,  or  tnct  of  tiilbl;  cullivated  lud, 
■I  Uk  Coot  of  m  limntone  bridge,  and  on  both  (ida  of  Ihe  river 
5c(iin,  which  divides  the  dly  into  Iwo  pam,  Roig  and  San 
AngDiIo,  and  ia  spanned  by  Iwo  bndgea.  TbCR  are  lemainl 
tt  I  HD«ish  fort  on  the  h31  conunanding  the  town;  and  the 
■meth  guewajr — the  Puena  dd  Colegio — is  a  fine  lofiy  arch, 
unnoantHl  by  an  emblematic  Halue  and  the  dly  aimi.  The 
most  pmrninent  buililingi  an  tbc  epiicopal  palace  (173J),  wilb 
a  [looiice  of  600  ft.;  the  town  house  (1S4}),  containioi  im- 
ponaal  aicfaivci;  and  tlie  otbednt,  a  small  CoUuc  uniciure 
buili  on  the  site  d  a  former  mosque  in  the  14th  century,  aod 
enlaiged  and  Eaalclcssly  restored  in  i8»}.  Tbc  university  of 
Dtihucla.  loonded  in  1568  by  the  uchbisliap  of  Volenci 
ckaed  in  1S35,  put  of  the  revenue  betnf  applied  to  the  lupparl 
of  a  coOetc  affiliated  to  the  univeisily  of  Valenda.  B  ' ' 
BDmeroiB  primary  schools  there  are  a  thcologiiral  ice 
and  a  normil  schooL  The  trade  in  fruit,  cereals,  oil  ani 
■  coosidetable.  There  are  also  taoneria,  dye-works  and  i 
licturea  of  silki  linen  and  woollen  Ubrici,  leather  and  s1« 

Oiihucht  wat  captured  by  the  Moon  in  713,  and  retaken  by 
James  I.  of  Aragnn,  tor  his  father-ia-lin  Alpbonso  of  Castili 
inii6j.  It  was  sacked  during  the  disturbances  It  the  begiiuiiii 
oflhereignof  Cbailr»V,  (isio),andagainintheWar  of  Sucre) 
lion  (1706).  Local  annals  specially  mention  the  plague  of  rfi^B, 
the  Sood  al  1651  and  the  earibquske  of  iSif. 


with  other  porta  on  Lake*  Simcoe  and  Couchicblnc.  Itco 
sn  S3>liun  maintained  by  Ibe  piovindal  govenuneot;  ib 
and  (list  milit  and  iron  foundries. 

OtnOCO,  a  river  in  the  north  of  South  Anenca,  I 
Bonb-cut  into  the  Atlantic  between  tio*  lo*  ud  «i°  jo'  V 
■  afipioiinialdy  tjoo  m.  long,  but  it  is  several  hundred  mQes 
loaea  .if  meaHired  by  its  Guaviare  branch.  Lying  south  and 
east  d  the  main  stream  is  a  vast,  densely  fonsled  region  called 
Ve&eTuelan  Guiana,  diversified  by  ranges  of  low  mountains, 
irregiilar  bjvken  ridges  and  granitic  masses,  which  define  the 
CDorsei  of  Duny  unexplored  tributaries  of  the  OritiocO' 

lo  149S,  Columbus,  when  eqiloring  Ibe  Gulf  of  Fiiii,  which 
receives  a  large  part  of  the  outflow  of  Ibe  Orinoco,  noted  Ibe 
frohncsB  of  its  waters,  but  made  no  examination  of  llxir  origin. 
The  caravels  of  Ojeda  which,  in  i^pg,  follovAd  almost  the  same 
track  as  that  id  Columbus,  probably  passed  ia  sight  of  one  or 
moiT  of  the  mouths  of  ,tbe  Orinoco.  The  first  to  explore  any 
portion  of  the  mighty  river  was  the  reckless  and  daring  adven. 
luir  Ordax.  In  hia  expedition  {ijji-isji}  be  entered  ila 
prbdpil  notlet,  the  Boca  de  Navios,  and,  at  the  cost  of  many 
lives,  ascelblcd  to  the  junction  of  (be  Meta  wilh  Ibe  parent 
•beam.  From  Ordax  up  10  RcenI  limes  the  Orinoco  has  been 
Ike  scene  o(  maoy  voyages  of  discovery.  Including  those  in  quest 
of  B  Dorado,  and  some  identific  surveys  have  been  made, 
opeciaUy  unong  its  upper  waters,  by  }ott  Solano  aod  Dial  de 
h  Fuente  of  the  Spanish  boundary  Une  commissiDii  of  Yluiriaga 
ind  Solano  (nST-n^i).  Humboldt  (1S00)  and  Mlchelena  y 
KoiB  (18S5-1857),  The  last  ascended  la  the  Manci.  ■  point 
ihoul  170  m.  above  the  noctbem  CDlnmce  to  the  Casiquiare 
caui,  and  then  a  few  miles  up  the  Miwaca.  A  little  knowledge 
about  ill  sources  above  these  points  was  given  by  the  savages 
todelaFueote  in  1759  and  to  Mendoza  in  1764,  and  we  are  also 
iodebled  to  Humboldt  for  some  vague  data. 

At  (he  dale  of  the  discovery,  the  On'noco,  ffle  the  Amazon. 
b«e  diflcrent  namo.  according  to  tbtae  of  the  tribes  occupying 
its  margios.  The  ctnquiiUioi  Ordax  found  that,  at  its  mouth, 
It  was  called  tbc  Urlapaiia.  this  bong  the  name  of  the  caciipa 
ti  the  tribe  there.  The  Caiibi,  holding  a  cerlam  section  of  the 
Hm,  lumai  it  the  Ibuinocti,  corrupted  by  the  Spaniards  into 
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Orinoco.  It  was  known  10  other  iribei  as  the  Birrsguin  tod 
to  others  as  the  Harsguaca.  The  Cabres  called  i(  Ibe  Paragua, 
because  it  fiooded  such  a  vast  area  ol  country. 
.  The  principal  affluent  of  the  Oriooco  fitwi  the  Guiana  district 
IS  (he  fcntuan,  the  head-waten  of  which  an  also  unknown,  it 
IS  an  impottantHiiam,  which,  running  south-wea.  joins  the  OrimCD 
l^^JL^l!'?*'"?.'^""..'™'-,  Two _o<ber large (ribularia 


region,  the  Cauia  and  Ibe  Cami.  Tbe  fonser  bn  nc 
-iplorod  by  Aiadr4,  who  found  it  greatly  obKrucled  b- 
_j.. .... ■_  _,. i^iij^^  400  of  which  are  i 


"{JL  ai 


fj..  [he  wlh-eaH  trade  windh  which  have  escaped 
1  tbe  h«  krwer  vallev  of  the  Orinoco,  beat  sgaind  the 
^  of  tbe  lofly  Caionbian  Andes,  and  eeivlessly 


ed  beyond  their  capadty  (oca 


f  Colsnibis  and  western 
—  ■vj'^™."-"  ''I'-ut/tocanyii  to  Ibe  Orinoco, 
■nUis  of  tbe  year  they  Oood  tens  of  thouBnds  ef 

stbeylravene.   Among  these  the  Apure. 

re  hold  tbe  first  rank. 

two  BiMt  rivers  Ihe  Uribanle  and  Sarire. 

•be  Sierra  de  Meiida,  w"---' '--■-     ' 
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near  the  Colombian  city  of  I^'mpkiii'i^'ihiJ «  onlvieBaiai' 
fmn.  Ihe  bn«n  of  the  nver  Ma(S»lena  by  the  '■OrienlJ  ■■  Andeu.. 
range.  From  (he  Unh«ite-Sar^  junction  10  the  Orinoco  the  length 
of  ihe  Apure  i>  643  m.,  t^  Khick  Coduii  makes  tbe  doubtful  clum 
(hat  s^  are  nangablc,  for  (hen  are  some  (mibleisme  rapida  1 14  m. 
above  IIS  mouth,  when  (he  Apure  is  3  m.  wide.  The  oumecous 
mffluenu  which  enler  it  from  the  north  water  Ibe  bauiiful  eafleni 
and  loulhemdapesof  tbe  Meiida.Carabon  and  Caracas  mounuia 
range*.  A  few  of  them  are  navixable  for  a  ihort  diiuncei  among 
ly-anncd  Ponupimi,  on  ihe 


angled 


ipor(an(  is  tt_  ___, 
from  (be  Caribbean  1 
T  the  lower  A| 


:o  (he  iD 


nt  of  tbe  Orinoco,  tl 


1  of  tbe  Apura  baa  formed  a  gigantic  dam  acnes  its  r>WB 
hy  gJ^^jPJj*  1™"""  "•  ^™*'  '"*■  "«•  •"!  roota, 
lupisaid  acrose  the  lowlands  and  Jdn^  fl»e*Arauca,  fron 
the  Sarut  may  be  reached  in  smaU  cnJt  and  annded  b> 
the  nanny  «f  PamploDa.  Tbe  Arauci  is  navigable  for  tane  boats 
and  baigea  up  to  (he  Andea,  and  by  aail  to  iu  middle  course.  In 
fl — <■  ..-.1.1.  .„  jum,  [tij  additional  water  contributed  by  the 
s  iu  bsnks,  and  by  sevenl  «■«  gives  i(s  suiplui 
1.  about  iB  m.  farther  south,  joins  the 


jid  "  Apcwtadoti,'' abiout  lytm-abow 

swnd  It.  in  (he  wB  lesson,  about  joom 

land  banks,  shallowa.  inaga,  trees  j 


ri  and  Guayabero  riie  b 


!S  th^  called  li  ciiiibariror' Cuayuaie. 
_  I ■-'--■-— jireeaUednaviable, 


joo  ni.  lo^,  oljihich  300  an 


pidB  and  falls-    The  banks  are  foretted  (hniugfaout.  and  the  river 

infested  by  numerous  alligaloea.  so  fendous  that  they  attach 
•on.  Two-thirds  of  tbe  way  no,  it  receives  its  Arisri  tributary 
Tin  the  north-west,  iriiich  [a  nsvigable  for  large  InaU.  Near  ita 
Duth  Ihe  Gaaviaie  ii  jcined  by  ila  cral  aouih-weflem  iffiuent.  the 
ninda.  Above  its  rapd  of  Mariapiri.  iSom.  up.  Ihja  stream  runs 
riflly  Ilinxigh  a  rougn  country,  buf  for  a  long  distance  It  a  auccea- 
HI  of  lakra  and  shallow,  DveTDowFd  oresa.     lis  head-waterm  do  not 

Between  the  Guaviare  and  the  Meu  (he  Orinoco  is  obstructed  by 
e  famous  Maipures  cataract,  when,  in  sevenl  channels.  It  breaks 
rough  s  gcaolle  spur  of  (he  Guiana  hi^landa  for  a  length  of  sboul 
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4  m.,  with  a  toul  fall  of  about  40  ft.,  and  then,  after  pasung  two 
minor  reefs,  reaches  the  Atures  rapids,  where  it  plun|;e8  through  a 
succession  of  gorges  for  a  distance  of  about  6  m.,  winding  among 
confused  masses  of  granite  boulders,  and  falling  about  30  ft.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Meta  it  is  about  l  m.  wide,  but  as  it  Bows  north- 
wards it  increases  its  width  until,  at  the  point  where  it  receives  its 
Apure  affluent,  it  is  over  2  m.  wide  in  the  dry  season  and  about 
7  m.  in  floods.  It  rises  3a  ft.  at  Cariben,  but  at  the  Angostura,  or 
narrows,  where  the  river  is  but  800  ft.  wide,  the  difference  between 
hieh  and  low  river  is  jjo  ft.,  and  was  even  60  in  189a. 

The  Orinoco  finds  its  way  to  the  ocean  through  a  delta  of  about 
700  sq.  m.  area,  so  little  above  sea  level  that  much  of  it  is  periodically 
flooded.  The  river  is  navigable  for  large  steamers  up  to  the  raud^l 
or  raoid  of  Cariben,  700  m.  from  the  sea,  and  to  within  6  m.  of  the 
rooutn  of  the  Meta.  Maintaining  its  eastern  course  from  the  Apure, 
the  main  stream  finds  its  wajr  along  the  southern  ude  of  the  delta, 
where  it  is  called  the  Corosimi  river,  and  enters  the  sea  at  the  Boca 
Grande;  but  in  front  of  the  Tortola  island,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Corosimi  and  100  m.  from  the  sea,  it  throws  northwards  to  the 
Gulf  of  Paria  another  great  arm  which,  about  xoo  m.  long,  and 
known  as  the  Rio  Vagre,  bounds  the  western  ode  of  the  delta.  En 
route  to  the  gulf  the  Vagre  sends  across  the  delta,  east  and  north,  two 
caHos  or  canals  of  considerable  volume,  called  the  Macareo  and 
Cuscuina  The  delta  is  also  cut  into  nuiny  irregular  divirions  by 
other  canak  which  derive  their  flow  from  its  great  boundary  rivers, 
the  Corosimi  and  Vagre,  and  its  numerous  islands  and  vast  swamps 
are  covered  with  a  dense  vegetation.  The  Boca  Grande  outlet 
is  the  deepest,  and  is  the  main  navigable  entrance  to  the  Orinoco  at 
all  seasons,  the  muddy  bar  usually  maintaining  a  depth  of  16  ft. 

The  Spanish  conquistador  and  his  descendants  have  not  been 
a  blessing  to  the  basin  of  the  Orinooo;  All  they  can  boast  of  is 
the  destruction  of  its  population  and  products,  so  that  the  number 
of  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  richest  valleys  in  the  world  is  less 
to-day  than  it  was  four  centuries  ago.  The  entire  river  trade 
centres  upon  Ciudad  Bolivar,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco, 
373  m.  above  its  mouth.  The  only  other  river  port  of  any 
importance  is  San  Fernando,  on  the  Apure.  It  is  a  stopping- 
point  for  the  incipient  steamer  tr^flSc  of  the  valley,  which  is 
principally  confined  to  the  Apure  and  lower  O^oco.  It 
occupies,  however,  but  a  few  small  steam  craf L  There  is  steam 
connexion  between  Ciudad  Bolivar  and  the  island  of  Trinidad. 
Cattle  are  carried  by  vessels  from  the  valley  to  the  neighbouring 
foreign  cok>nies,  and  a  few  local  steamers  do  a  coasting  trade 
between  the  river  and  the  Caribbean  ports  of  Venezuda.  A 
transit  trade  with  Colombia,  via  the  Meta  river,  has  been  carried 
on  by  two  small  steamers,  but  subject  to  interruptions  from 
political  causes.  (G.  E.  C.) 

ORIOLE  (O.  Fr.  Oriol,  Lat.  aure6lus)^\ht  name  once  applied 
to  a  bird,  from  its  golden  ookntring— ^e  Oriolus  gaUnda  of 
Linnaeus — ^but  now  commonly  used  in  a  much  wider  sense. 
The  golden  oriole,  which  is  the  type  of  the  Passerine  family 
Oriolidae,  is  a  far  from  uncommon  spring-visitor  to  the  British 
Islands,  but  has  very  rardy  bred  there.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe  it  is  a  well-known  if  not  an  abundant  bird,  and  its  range 
in  summer  extends  so  far  to  the  east  as  Irkutsk,  while  in  winter 
it  is  found  in  Natal  and  Damaraland.  In  IndUi  it  is  replaced 
by  a  closely  allied  form,  O,  kundoo,  the  mango-bird,  chiefly 
dhtinguishable  by  the  male  possessing  a  black  streak  behind 
as  well  as  in  front  of  the  eye;  and  both  in  A^  and  Africa  are 
several  other  species  more  or  less  resembling  O.  galbuh,  but  some 
depart  considerably  from  that  type,  assuming  a  black  head,  or 
even  a  glowing  crimson,  instead  ol  the  ordinary  yellow  colouring, 
while  others  again  remain  constant  to  the  dingy  type  of  plumage 
which  characterizes  the  female  of  the  more  normal  form. .  Among 
these  last  are  the  aberrant  spedes  of  the  group  Minutes  or 
Mimebtt  belonging  to  the  Australian  Region,  respecting  which 
A.  R.  Wallace  pointed  out,  first  in  the  Zoological  Society's 
Proceedings  (1863,  pn.  26-38),  and  afterwards  in  his  Malay 
Archipelago  (ii.  pp.  X50-X53),  the  very  curious  signs  of  "  mimi- 
cry "  (see  Honey-zatek).  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that 
this  group  Mimeta  first  received  its  name  from  P.  P.  King 
{Swroey^  6rc.  of  Australia,  iL  417)  under  the  bdief  that  the  birds 
composing  it  belonged  to  the  family  Mdipkagidae,  which  had 
assumed  the  appearance  of  orioles,  whereas  Wallace's  investiga- 
tions tend  to  show  that  the  imitation  (unconscious,  of  course) 
b  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  The  external  similarity  of  the 
Mimeta  and  the  Tropidorhynchus  of  the  island  of  Bouru,  one 


of  the  Moluccas,  is  perfectly  wonderful,  and  has  again  and  again 
deceived  some  of  the  best  ornithologists,  though  the  birds  are 
structurally  far  apart.  Another  genus  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  Oriolidae,  and  may  here  be  mentioned,  is  Spkecotkeres, 
peculiar  to  the  Australian  Region,  and  distinguishable  from  the 
more  nonnal  orioles  by  a  bare  space  round  the  ^e.  Orioks 
are  shy  and  restless  birds,  frequenting  gardens  and  woods,  and 
living  on  insecu  and  fruit.  The  nest  is  pocket-shaped,  of  bark, 
grass  and  fibres,  and  the  eggs  are  white  or  salmon-coloured 
with  dark  spots.  The  "  American  orioles  "  (see  Icterus)  belong 
to  a  different  Passerine  family,  the  leieridae.  (A.  N.) 

ORION  (or  Oakion),  in  Greek  mythology,  ton  of  Hyrieus 
(Eponymus  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia),  or  of  Poseidon,  a  mighty  hunter 
of  great  beauty  and  gigantic  strength,  perhaps  corresponding 
to  the  "  wild  huntsman  "  of  Teutonic  ro3rthology.  He  is  also 
sometimes  represented  as  sprung  from  tfaie  earth.  He  was  the 
favourite  of  Eos,  the  dawn-goddess,  who  loved  him  and  carried 
him  off  to  Delos;  but  the  gods  were  angry,  and  would  not  be 
appeased  till  Artemis  slew  him  with  her  arrows  {Odyssey,  v.  121). 
According  to  other  accounts  which  attribute  Orion's  death 
to  Artemis,  the  goddess  hersdf  loved  him  and  was  deceived 
by  the  angry  Apollo  into  shooting  him  by  mistake;  or  he  paid 
the  penalty  of  offering  violence  to  her,  or  of  challenging  her 
to  a  contest  of  quoit-throwing  (Apollodorus  L  4;  Hyginus, 
Poet,  astron,  ii.  34;  Horace,  Odes,  iii.  4,  71).  In  another  legend 
he  was  blinded  by  Oenopion  of  Chios  jfor  having  violated  his 
daughter  Merope;  but  having  made  his  way  to  the  place  where 
the  sun  rose,  he  recovered  his  sight  (Hyginus,  toe.  cit. ;  Parthenius, 
Erotica,  ao).  He  afterwards  retired  to  Crete,  where  he  lived 
the  life  of  a  hiinter  with  Artemis;  but  having  threatened  to 
exterminate  all  living  creatures  on  the  island,  he  was  killed  by 
the  bite  of  a  scorpion  sent  by  the  earth-goddess  (Ovid,  Fasti, 
V.  537).  In  the  lower  world  his  shade  is  seen  by  Odysseus 
driving  the  wild  bea^s  before  him  as  he  had  done  on  earth 
{Odyssey,  zL  572).  After  his  death  he  was  changed  into  the 
constellation  which  is  called  by  his  name.  It  took  the  form 
of  a  warrior,  wearing  a  girdle  of  three  stats  and  a  lion's  skin, 
and  carrying  a  dub  and  a  sword.  When  it  rase  eariy  it  was 
a  sign  of  summer;  when  late,  of  winter  and  stormy  weather; 
when  it  rose  about  midnight  it  heralded  the  season  of  vintage. 

See  KQentde,  Cher  die  Stemsagen  der  Crieeken  (1897),  and  hia 
article  in  Roecher'ft  Lexikon;  he  shows  that  in  the  oldcat  lesend 
Orion  the  constellation  and  Orion  the  hero  are  quite  distinct.  witEout 
deciding  which  was  the  earlier  conception.  The  attempt  sometimes 
made  to  attribute  an  astronomical  origin  to  the  myths  connected 
with  his  name  is  unsuccessful,  eaocept  in  tht  case  of  Orion's  pursuit 
of  Pleione  and  her  daughters  (see  Pleiades)  and  his  death  from  the 
bite  of  the  scorpion ;  see  also  C.  O.  MQller,  Kleine  Deutsche  Sehrifiem, 
ii.  (1848);  O.  Gruppe,  Grieckische  Mytkolegie,  ii.  pp.  94*.  952; 
Preller-Kobert,  Grieckische  Mytkologie  (1894),  pp.  448-454 :  CHimna« 
Teutonic  Mytkdogy  (Eng.  trans.,  1883),  iL  p.  726,  iiL  p.  948. 

In  Astronomyr—lho  oonsteUation  Orion  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  (//.  zviii.  486,  zziL  29;  Od.  v.  274),  and  also  in  thie 
Old  Testament  (Amos  v.  8,  Job  ix.  9).  The  Hebrew  name 
for  Orion  also  means  "  fool,"  in  reference  perhaps  to  a  mytho- 
lo^cal  story  .of  a  "foolhardy,  heaven-daring  rebel  who  was 
chained  to  the  sky  for  his  impiety  "  (Driver).  For  the  Assyriaa 
names  see  Constellation.  Ptolemy  catah>gued  38  stars, 
Tycho.Brahe  42  and  Hevdius  62.  Onon  is  one  of  the  most 
oonspicaous  constellations.  It  consists  of  three  stars  of  the  ist 
magnitude,  four  of  the  2nd,  and  many  of  inferior  magnitude, 
a  Orionis,  or  Betelgeuse,  is  a  bright,  ydlowisfa-red  star  of  var>'ing 
magnitude  (0*5  to  1*4,  generally  0-9).  fi  Orionis  or  Regel  is  « 
xst  magnitude  star,  y  Orionis  or  Bellatriz,  and  «  Orionis  are 
stars  of  the  2nd  magnitude.  These  four  stars,  in  the  order 
a,  fi,  7,  E,  form  an  approximate  rectangle.  Three  coUinear 
stars  {*,  i  and  <  Orionis  constitute  the  "  belt  of  Orion  ";  of 
these  «,  the  central  star,  is  of  the  ist  magnitude,  6  of  the  and, 
while  IT  Orionis  is  a  fine  double  star,  its  components  having 
magnitudes  2  and  6;  there  is  also  a  faint  companion  of  magnitude 
10.  0  Orionis,  very  close  to  {*  Orionis,  is  a  very  fine  multi^e  star, 
described  by  Sir  William  Herschel  as  two  sets  of  treble  stars; 
more  stars  have  been  revealed  by  larger  tdesoopes.    0  Orionis  is 
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a  multiple  star,  situated  in  the  famous  nebula  of  Orion,  one 

of  the  nios(  beautiful  in  the  heavens.    (See  Nebula.) 

OBIOH  and  ORUS,  the  names  of  several  Greek  grammarians, 

frequently  confused.    The  following  are  the  most  important. 

(i)  Orion  of  Thebes  u  Egypt  (5th  century  aj>.)i  the  teacher 

of  Piodus  the  neo-Platonist  and  of  Eudoda,  the  wife  of  the 

younger  Theodosius.    He  Uught  at  Alexandria,  Caesarea  in 

Cappadoria  and  Byzantium.    He  was  the  author  of  a  partly 

extant  etymological  Lexicon  (ed.  F.  W.  Sturz,  1820),  largely 

nsed  by  the  compilers  of  the  EtymdogicMm  Magnum,  the  Etymoh- 

iiatm  CudianuM  and  other  similar  works;    a  collection  of 

maxims  in  three  books,  addressed  to  Eudoda,  also  ascribed 

to  him  by  Suidas,  still  exists  in  a  Warsaw  MS.    (3)  Orus  of 

Miktus,  who,  according  to  Ritschl,  flourished  not  later  than  the 

2sd  century  aj>.,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Herodian  and  a 

little  junior  to  Phrynichus  (according  to  Reitxenstein  be  was 

a  contemporary  of  Orion).    His  chief  works  were  treatises  on 

orthography;  on  Attidsms,  written  in  opposition  to  Phrynichus; 

00  the  names  of  nations. 

See  F.  RitKhl,  DtOroH  Oriaiu  CommaUaHo  (1854);  R.  Reitaen- 
stria,  Cesckkkte  ier  fori^ktscken  Etymoiopka  (1897):  and  article 
**  Orioo  "  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Gretk  ana  Raman  Biography, 

ORISKAIIT.  a  village  of  Oneida  county.  New  York,  U.S.A., 
shout  7  m.  N  W.  of  Utioa.  Pop.  about  80a  Oriskany  is  served 
by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  railway.  There  are 
malleable  iron  works  and  a  manufactory  of  paper  makers'  felts 
here.  In  a  ravine,  about  2  m.  west  of  OrUkany,  was  fought 
on  the  6t]i  of  August  1777  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  an  important 
minor  engagement  of  the  American  War  of  Independence. 
On  the  4th  of  August  Gen.  Nicholas  Herkimer,  who  had  been 
colond  of  the  Tyrone  county  (New  York)  militia  in  1775,  and 
had  been  naade  a  brigadier-general  of  the  state  militia  in  1776, 
had  gathered  about  800  militiamen  at  Fort  Dayton  (on  the  site 
of  the  pctsent  Herkimer,  New  York)  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Schuyler 
(see  Rome,  N.Y.)  then  besieged  by  British  and  Indians  under 
Colood  Barry  St  Leger  and  Joseph  Brant.  On  the  6th  General 
HeritiflBer's  force,  on  its  march  to  Fort  Schuyler,  was  ambushed 
by  a  force  of  British  under  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Indians  under 
Joseph  Brant  in  the  ravine  above  mentioned.  The  rear  portion 
of  Herkimer's  troops  escaped  from  the  trap,  but  were  pursued 
by  the  Indians,  and  many  of  them  were  overtaken  and  killed. 
Between  the  remainder  and  the  British  and  Indians  there  was 
a  de^exate  hand-to-hand  conflict,  interrupted  by  a  violent 
thonderstonn,  with  no  quarter  shown  by  dther  side.  On 
beuing  the  firing  near  Fort  Schuyler  (inddent  to  a  sortie  by 
Iient.-Coloiid  Marinus  Willett)  the  British  withdrew,  after 
about  300  Americans  had  been  killed  and  as  many  more  taken 
prisoners,  the  loM  of  the  British  in  killed  being  about  the  same. 
General  Herkimer  (who  had  advised  advancing  slowly,  awaiting 
signal  shots  announcing  the  sortie,  and  had  been  called  "  Tory  " 
and  **  coward  "  in  consequence),  though  his  leg  had  been  broken 
by  a  shot  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  continued  to  direct 
the  <i|^>i«g  on  the  American  side,  but  died  on  the  z6th  of  August 
as  a  resolt  of  the  dumsy  amputation  of  his  leg.  The  battle, 
thoo^  indedsive,  had  an  important  influence  in  preventing 
St  Leger  from  effecting  a  junction  with  GenAai  Burgoyne. 
The  tmtlefield  is  marked  by  a  monument  erected  in  1884. 

See  Orderly  Book  efSir  John  Johnson  dnring  Ou  Orishain  Campaign 
(Albany,  1882),  with  notes  by  W.  L.  Stone  and  J.  W.  De  Peyster; 
PmbUcmiiams  of  the  Ondda  Historical  Society,  vol.  I  (Utka.  N.Y.. 
1877) :  and  Phoebe  S.  Cowcn.  Tht  Herhimers  and  SchuyUrs  (Albany, 

1903)- 
ORIItA*  a  tract  of  India,  in  Bengal,  consisting  of  a  British 

£ri$ioo  and  twenty-four  tributary  states.  The  historical  capital 
is  Coltack;  and  Pun,  with  its  temple  of  Jagannath,  is  worid- 
fuaoos.  Orissa  differs  from  the  rest  of  Bengal  in  being  under 
a  temporary  settlement  of  land  revenue.  A  new  settlement 
ior  a  term  of  thirty  years  was  conduded  In  X90O»  estimated 
to  raise  the  total  land  revenue  by  more  than  one  half;  the 
greater  part  of  this  increase  being  levied  gradually  during  the 
irst  eleven  years  of  the  term.  To  ob^nate  destructive  intm- 
dations  and  t^^*tt^,  the  Orissa  system  of  canals  has  been  con- 
structed* with  a  coital  outlay  of  nearly  two  millions  sterlmg. 


(See  Mabanadi).  The  province  is  traversed  by  the  East  Coast 
railway,  which  was  opened  throughout  from  Calcutta  to  Madras 
in  1901. 

The  Division  op  Obissa  consists  of  the  five  districts  of  Cuttack, 
Puri,  Balasore,  Sambolptir  and  the  forfdted  state  of  AnguL 
Total  area  13,770  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  5,oo3,i2r,  showing  an 
increase  of  7%  in  the  decade.  According  to  the  census  of  1901 
the  total  number  of  persons  in  all  India  4)eaking  Oriya  was  more 
than  9i  millions,  showing  that  the  linguistic  area  (extending 
into  Madras  and  the  Central  Provinces)  is  mudi  larger  than  the 
political  province. 

The  whole  of  Orissa  b  holy  ground.  On  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Baitarani  shrine  rises  after  shrine  in  honour  of  Siva,  the 
All-Destroyer.  On  leaving  the  stream  the  pilgrim  enters  Jajpur, 
literally  the  dty  of  sacrifice,  the  headquarters  of  the  region  of 
pilgrimage  sacred  to  the  wife  of  the  All-Destroyer.  There  is 
not  a  fisol  division  in  Orissa  without  its  community  of  cenobites, 
scarody  a  village  without  consecrated  lands,  and  not  a  single 
andent  family  that  has  not  devoted  its  best  acres  to  the  gods. 
Every  town  is  filled  with  temples,  and  every  hamleLhas  its  shrine. 
The  national  reverence  of  the  Hindus  for  holy  places  has  been 
for  ages  concentrated  on  Puri,  sacred  to  Vishnu  under  his  title 
of  Jagannath,  the  Lord  of  the  World.  Besides  its  copious  water- 
supply  in  time  of  high  flood,  Orissa  has  an  average  rainfaU 
of  62  i  in.  per  annum.  Nevertheless,  the  uncontrolled  state 
of  the  water-supply  has  subjected  the  country  from  time  im- 
memorial to  droui^ts  no  less  than  to  inundation.  Thus  the 
terrible  famine  of  1865-1866,  which  swept  away  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  population,  was  followed  in  1866  by  a  flood  which  destroyed 
crops  to  the  value  of  £3,000,000.  Since  then  much  has  been  done 
by  government  to  husband  the  abundant  water-supply. 

The  eariy  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Orissa  (Odra-desa),  as 
recorded  in  the  ardiives  of  the  temple  of  Jagannath,  is  la^Iy 
m3rthicaL  A  Uank  in  the  records  from  about  50  b.c.  to  a.d.  319 
corresponds  to  a  period  of  Yavana  occupation  and  Buddhist 
influence,  during  whidi  the  numerous  rock  monasteries  of  Orissa 
were  excavated.  The  founder  of  the  Kesari  or  Lion  dynasty, 
which  ruled  from  A.0. 474  to  1132,  is  said  to  iiave  restored  the 
worship  of  Jagannath,  and  under  this  line  the  great  Si  vaite  temple 
at  Bhuvaneswar  was  constructed.  In  1x32  a  new  line  (the 
Gajapati  dynasty)  succeeded,  and  Vishnu  took  the  place  of  Siva 
in  the  royal  worship.  This  dynasty  was  extinguished  in  1532- 
I534»  and  in  1578,  after  half  a  century  of  war,  Orissa  becune 
a  province  of  the  Mogul  empire.  It  nominally  passed  to  the 
British  in  X765,  by  the  Diwani  grant  of  Bengal,  Bhar  and 
Orissa;  but  at  that  time  it  was  occupied  by  the  Mahratta 
raja  of  Nagpur,  from  whom  it  was  finally  conquered  in  1803. 

The  TaiBUTAKY  States  OP  OussA,  known  also  as  the  Tributary 
Mahals,  or  the  Garhjats,  occupy  the  hills  between  the  British 
districts  and  the  Central  Provinces.  The  most  important  aro 
Mayurbhanj,  Keonjhar,  Dhenkanal,  Baud  and  Nayagarh. 
In  X905  five  Oriya-speaking  states  (Bamra,  Rairakhol,  Sonpur, 
Patna  and  Kalahandi)  were  added  from  the  Central  Provinces 
and  two  (Gangpur  and  Bonai)  from  the  Chota  Nagpur  states. 
This  made  the  total  area  28,046  sq.  m.  and  the  p(^.  (1901) 

3.x73i39S. 

Up  to  the  year  x888  some  doubt  existed  as  to  the  actual 
position  of  the  Tributary  states  of  Orissi|;  but  in  that  year  the 
secretary  of  state  accepted  the  view  that  they  did  not  form  part 
of  British  India,  and  modified  powers  were  handed  over  to  the 
Orissa  chiefs  under  the  control  of  a  superintendent. 

See  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  Orissa  (1872). 

ORISTANO,  a  town  and  archiepiscopal  see  of  Sardinia,  situated 
23  ft.  above  sea-levd,  about  3  m.  from  the  eastern  shore  of  a 
gulf  on  the  W.  coast,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  59  m.  N. 
by  W.  of  Cagliari  by  raiL  Pop.  (1901)  7x07.  The  town  preserves 
some  scanty  remains  of  the  walls  (dating  from  the  end  of  the  xjth 
century),  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  two  gates,  the  Porta 
Manna,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  square  tower,  known  also  as  the 
Torre  S.  Cristoforo,  and  the  Porta  Marina.  The  houses  are 
largdy  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  are  low,  so  that  the 
area  of  the  town  is  considerable  in  proportion  to  its  population. 
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The  cathedral  was  reconstructed  in  1733  in  the  baroque  style, 
and  scanty  traces  of  the  original  building  of  the  lath  century 
exist  (see  D.  Scano  in  V  Arte,  190X,  p.  359, 1903,  p.  15):  and  also 
in  Staria  ddl*  arte  in  Sardegna  dal  XI.  al  XI V.  secolo,  Cagliari- 
Sassari,  1907).  Some  statuettes  and  sculptured  slabs  partly 
belonging  to  its  pulpit,  perhaps  the  work  of  Andrea  IMaano, 
have  been  found;  upon  the  reverse  side  of  two  of  the  slabs  are 
still  older  reliefs  of  the  8th  or  9th  century;  so  that  the  slabs 
perhaps  originally  came  from  Tharros.  In  the  sacristy  is  some 
fine  silverwork.  The  church  of  S.  Francesco  also  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  13th  century,  but  has  been  altered.  A  fine  statue 
by  Nino,  son  of  Andrea,  is  preserved  here.  Two  m.  pouth  of 
Oristano  is  the  village  of  S.  Giusta:,  with  a  beautiful  Romanesque 
church  of  the  Pisan  period  dedicated  to  this  saint  (D.  Scano, 
BolUttino  dell*  arte,  Feb.  1907,  p  8),  conuining  several  antique 
columns.  It  was  once  an  independent  episcopal  see.  The  lagoons 
on  the  coast  are  full  of  fish,  but  are  a  cause  of  malaria.  The 
environs  are  fertile,  and  a  quantity  of  garden  produce  is  grown, 
while  good  wine  {vemauia)  is  also  made,  and  also  ordinary 
pottery  in  considerable  quantities,  supplying  most  of  the  island. 
The  bridge  crossing  the  river  Tirso,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  over  300  ft.  long,  with  five  arches,  took  the  place,  in  X870, 
of  an  old  one  which  is  said  to  have  been  of  Roman  origin.  A 
m.  south  of  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  the  landing-place  for 
shipping.  The  large  orange  groves  of  Mills  lie  13  m.  N  of 
Orbtano  at  the  base  of  Monte  Ferru,  where  they  are  sheltered 
from  the  wind.  The  finest  belong  to  the  Marchese  Boyl,  whose 
plantation  contains  some  500,000  orange  and  lemon  trees.  The 
inhabitants  of  Mills  manufacture  reed  baskets  and  mats,  which 
they  sell  throughout  Sardinia. 

Oristano  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Othoca,  the  point  at 
which  the  inland  road  and  the  coast  road  from  Carales  to  Tunis 
Libisonis  bifurcated,  but  otherwise  an  unimportant  place, 
overshadowed  by  Tharros.  The  medieval  town  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  X070.  It  was  the  seat  from  the  nth  century 
onwards  of  the  giudid  (judges)  of  Arborea,  one  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  isUnd.  Almost  the  last  of  these  judges  was 
Eleonora  (1347-1403);  after  her  death  Oristano  became  the  seat 
of  a  marquisate,  which  was  suppressed  in  1478.  llie  frontier 
castles  of  MonreUe  and  Sanluri,  some  20  and  30  m.  respectively 
to  the  S.S.E.,  were  the  scene  of  much  fighting  between  the 
Aragonese  government  and  the  giudici  and  marquises  of  Arborea 
in  the  X4th  and  xsth  centuries.  (T  As.) 

ORITA  (properly  O^iyd),  the  Aryan  language  of  0^  or 
Orissa  in  India.  It  is  the  vernacular  not  only  of  that  province 
but  also  of  the  adjoining  districts  and  native  states  of  Madras 
and  of  the  Central  Provinces.  In  1901  it  was  spoken  by  9,687,429 
people.  It  is  closely  related  to  Bengali  and  Assamese,  and  with 
them  and  with  Bihari  it  forms  the  Eastern  Group  of  the  Indo- 
Aryan  vernaculars.    See  Bengall 

ORIZABA  (Aztec,  Citlaltepetl,  "  star  mountain  "),  an  extinct 
or  dormant  volcano,  on  the  boundary  between  the  Mexicanstatcs 
of  Puebla  and  Vera  Cru2  and  very  nearly  on  the  19th  parallel. 
It  rises  from  the  south-eastern  margin  of  the  great  Mexican 
plateau  to  an  elevation  of  x 8,3 14  ft.,  according  to  Scovell  and 
Bunsen's  measurements  in  1891-1892,  or  18,350  and  x8,209  ft. 
according  to  other  authorities,  and  x8,7oi  (5700  metres)  by  the 
Comisi6n  Geogr&fica  Exploradora.  It  is  the  highest  peak  in 
Mexico  and  the  second  highest  in  North  America.  Its  upper 
timber  line  is  about  13,500  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  Hans  Cadow 
found  patches  of  apparently  permanent  snow  at  an  elevation  of 
14,400  ft.  on  its  S.E.  side  in  1902.  The  fir^  ascent  of  Orizaba 
was  made  by  Reynolds  and  Maynard  in  1848,  since  when  other 
successful  attempts  have  been  made  and  many  failures  have  been 
recorded.  Its  last  eruptive  period  was  x  545-1 566,  and  the  volcano 
is  now  considered  to  be  extinct,  although  Humboldt  records  that 
smoke  was  seen  issuing  from  its  summit  as  late  as  the  begiiming 
of  the  19th  century. 

ORIZABA  (Indian  name  Akuaializ-apan,  pleasant  waters), 
a  dty  of  Mexico  in  the  sute  of  Vera  Cruz,  82  m.  by  rail  W.S.W 
of  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  Pop.  (1900)  32,894,  including  a  large 
percentage  of  Indians  and  half-breeds.    The  Mexican  railway 


affords  frequent  communication  with  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
Vera  Cruz,  and  a  short  line  (4^  m.)  connects  with  Ingenjo,  an 
industrial  village.  Orizaba  stands  in  a  fertile,  well-watered, 
and  richly  wooded  valley  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Oriental,  4025 
ft.  above  sea-level,  and  about  x8  m.  S.  of  the  snow-cmwneii 
volcano  that  bears  its  name  It  has  a  mild,  humid  and  healthful 
climate.  The  public  edifices  include  the  parish  church  of  San 
Migud,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  handsome  theatre,  and  some 
hospitals.  The  dty  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  region 
which  produces  sugar,  rum,  tobacco  and  Indian  com.  In 
colonial  times,  when  tobacco  was  one  of  the  crown  monopolies, 
Orizaba  was  one  of  the  districts  officially  licensed  to  produce  it. 
It  is  also  a  manufacturing  centre  of  importance,  having  good 
water  power  from  the  Rio  Blanco  and  producing  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics.  Its  cotton  factories  are  among  the  largest 
in  the  republic.  Paper  is  also  made  at  Cocolapan  in  the  canton 
of  Orizaba.  The  forests  m  this  vicinity  are  noted  for  orchids 
and  ferns.  An  Indian  town  called  Akuaialuapan,  subject  10 
Aztec  rule,  stood  here  when  Cortes  arrived  on  the  coasL  The 
Spanish  town  that  succeeded  it  did  not  receive  its  charter  until 
1774,  though  it  was  one  of  the  stopping-places  between  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  capitaL  In  1862  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
French.  

ORKHON  INSCRIPTIONS,  andent  Turkish  inscriptions  of  the 
8th  century  A.D.,  discovered  near  the  river  Orkhon  to  the  south 
of  Lake  Baikal  in  1889.  They  are  written  in  an  alphabet  derived 
from  an  Aranoaic  source  and  recount  the  history  of  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Turks  or  Tu-kiue  of  Chinese  histoxians.  See 
Tusks. 

ORKNEY,  EARL  OF,  a  Scottish  title  held  at  different  periods 
by  various  families,  including  its  present  posse»ors  the  Fit^ 
nuiurices.  The  Orkney  Islands  (g.v.)  were  ruled  by  jark  or  earls 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  kings  of  Norway  from  very  early  times 
to  about  X360,  many  of  these  jarls  being  also  earls  of  Caithness 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  Scottish  kings.  Perhaps  the  mosi 
prominent  of  them  were  a  certain  Paul  (d.  X099)  who  asnsted  the 
Norwegian  king,  Harald  IIL  Haardraada,  when  he  invaded 
England  in  xo66;  and  his  grandson  Paul  the  Silent,  who  built, 
at  least  in  part,  the  cathedral  of  St  Magnus  at  KirkwalL  They 
were  related  to  the  royal  families  of  Scotland  and  Norway. 

In  its  more  modem  sense  the  earldom  dates  from  about  1380, 
and  the  first  family  to  hold  it  was  that  of  Sinclair,  Sir  Henry 
Sinclair  (d.  c.  1400)  of  Roslin,  near  Edinburgh,  being  recognized 
as  earl  by  the  king  of  Norway     Sir  Henry  was  the  son  of  Sir 
William  Sinclair,  who  was  killed  by  the  Saracens  whilst  accom- 
panying Sir  James  Douglas,  the  bearer  of  the  Bruce*s  heart,  to 
Palestine  in  1330,  and  on  the  maternal  side  was  the  grandson  of 
Malise,  who  called  himself  earl  of  Stratheam,  Cairhnrss  and 
Orkney.    He  ruled  the  islands  almost  like  a  king,  and  employed 
in  his  service  the  Venetian  travellers  Nicolo  and  Antonio  Z^io. 
His  son  Henry  (d.  1418)  was  admiral  of  Scotland  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Uie  English  in  1406,  together  with  Prince  James, 
afterwards  King  James  I.,  his  grandson  William,  the  3rd  earl 
(c.  X404-Z480),  was  chancellor  of  Scotland  and  took  some  pan 
in  public  affaijs.    In  1455  WiUiam  was  created  earl  of  Caithness, 
and  in  X470  he  resigned  his  earldom  of  Orkney  to  James  HI.  of 
Scotland,  who  had  just  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  these  islands 
through  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Christian  I^ 
king  of  Denmark  and  Norway     In  1567  Queen  Mary's  Iover» 
James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  was  created  duke  of  Orknejc, 
and  in  1581  her  half-brother  Robert  Stewart  (d.  1592),  an  illcgid> 
mate  son  of  James  V.,  was  nuuie  earl  of  Orkney     Robert,  who 
was  abbot  of  Holyrood,  joined  the  party  of  the  reformers  and  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  prindpal  enemies  of  the  regent  Morton. 
His  son  Patrick  acted  in  a  very  arbitraiy  manner  in  the  OkoQ'*s^ 
where  he  set  the  royal  authority  at  defiance;  in  1609  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned,  and,  after  his  bastard  son  Robert  h&d 
suffered  death  for  heading  a  rebellion,  he  himsdf  was  executed  in 
February  1614,  when  his  honours  and  estates  were  forfeited. 

In  1696  Lorid  George  Hamilton  was  created  eari  of  Orkney 
(see  below).  He  married  Elizabeth  Villiers  (see  bdow),  and  lie 
was  succeeded  by  his  daughter  Anne  (d.  1756),  the  wife  «ff 
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WQEun  O'Brwn,  4th  «ri  <A  IsduqnuL  Anne'i  dAughter  Majy 
{i-  1711-1791}  BDd  hfir  gnDddauchlcr  Haiy  (1755-18^1)  were 
botli  anjntcno  of  Orkney  in  tbdi  own  right;  ihe  younger 
Hut  turned  Ttiomu  FlUmauHce  (i74i-i;4]),  »a  of  John 
feUj,  eul  of  Sbdbucne,  ud  ma  tuccseded  in  tbo  title  b; 
liB  (iand«n,  TTionus  John  Himilton  FitmMuriw  (1801-1877), 
■host  dactrtdabU  aliQ  hold  the  earldom. 

aSRIIE7.  EUZUBTH  HAmLTOH.  Couimss  or  (t.  16S7- 
I7U),  matms  tf  the  Engliih  King  WiUiuii  III.,  diughur  of 
Cokad  Sir  Edwsrd  ViOien  of  Richmond,  wu  horn  mbout  i6s7. 
Ha  motber.  Franco  Howard,  daughin  of  Ibe  md  earl  of  Sufldli, 
wu  govcTTKB  to  the  princtus  Mary  and  Anne,  and  KCuied  plice 
and  influeiKV  for  ber  cliiidreD  in  Mvy'B  bousehold.  Edward 
VDlim,  ulterBiids  Qtaled  iJt  earl  of  Jersey  (1616-1711), 
beame  muter  of  the  Iwrae,  while  his  listen  Acne  and  Elizabeth 
were  among  the  maida  of  honour  who  accompanied  Mary  to  the 
D  bet  marriage.  Elizabeth  Villien  became  WiUiaio't 
'  m  in  16S0.  After  bit  acccMion  to  the 
■a  be  tettled  on  her  a  large  ibais  of  the  confis- 
cated Irish  otitts  of  Junes  IL  This  grant  was  revoked  by 
parllameBt,  however,  in  16^19.  Mary's  distnist  of  Marihorough 
was  fomented  by  Edward  Vniieis,  and  the  bitter  hostility 
between  Eiizabeth  Villien  and  the  duchesi  of  Maiiboniugh 
perliaiB  helped  to  weam  the  dule'a  disgrace  with  WilKam. 
Shoclly  after  Mary's  death,  William,  actuated,  it  i>  laid,  by  his 
wife's  eiprnded  wishes,  broke  wiUi  Elizabeth  Villiers,  who  was 
married  10  b^  a>u«ii,  Lord  Geor^  Uamiilon,  fifth  son  of  the 
jrd  duke  of  HamDton,  in  November  1605.  The  husband  was 
gratified  euly  in  the  next  year  with  the  titles  of  earl  of  Orkney, 
vtKDunE  of  fUrkwali  and  Baron  DecfamonL  The  connlos  of 
Orkney  served  bet  btaband't  iDteresls  with  great  skill,  and  the 
Daniage  proved  a  btppy  one.  Sbe  died  in  London  ra  the  19th 
irf  April  1733. 

ORRHBY,  OnROK  HAMILTOIC,  EuL  or  (sMS-i?];), 
Biitisfa  soldier,  was  Ibe  fifth  son  of  n^lliam.  duke  ot  Hamilton, 
and  •!»  trained  for  the 
Dnmbartoo,  in  the  ist 
ooJonel  and  a  few  months 
battles  of  the  Boyne  and  of  Augbrim,  and,  at  the  hrid  of  the 
Royal  Fusiliera.  at  Sleinkirk-  AscolDnelof  his  old  regiment,  the 
m  Fool,  he  [□oicpartiDthebaltleof  LandenorNeerwinden,and 
in  the  sie^  of  Namur,  serving  also  at  Athlone  and  Limerick  in 
the  Irish  war.  At  Namur  Hamilton  received  a  severe  wound, 
and  in  recognition  of  his  services  was  made  a  brigadier.  In 
i6«5  be  mairied  Eliabetli  Villien  (see  above),  who  was  "  iho 
wisest  woman  "  Swift  "everknew."  The  following  year  he  was 
mute  carl  of  Orkney  in  the  Scottish  peerage.  As  a  major- 
(enenl  he  look  the  field  with  Marlborough  in  Flanden,  and 
on  January  ist,  170^1704  he  became  lieutenant-general.  At 
Bknheiin  it  wu  Orkney's  command  which  carried  the  village, 
and  in  Jnoe  170S  be  led  >  flying  coluaui  which  marched  from  the 
Ussdle  to  the  rescue  af  Liege.  At  Ramillies  be  beaded  the 
punoit  of  the  defeated  French,  at  Oudenarde  he  played  a  dis- 
lingusiied  part  and  in  1708  he  captured  the  forts  of  St  Amand 
ind  St  Manin  at  Toumay.  At  the  desperately  fought  battle  of 
Malptaiquet  Lord  Orkney'l  battalions  led  the  assault  on  the 
French  entrcDchmcnta.  and  suffered  very  severe  losses.  He 
iRnai&ed  with  the  army  In  Flanders  till  the  end  of  the  war,  as 
"  general  of  tbe  foot,"  and  at  the  peace  he  was  made  colonel- 
commarxtant  of  tbe  iM  Fool  u  a  nwird  for  hii  servicsi.  He 
otXDpted  variouis  civil  and  military  posts  of  importance,  culmiiut- 
ii^  with  ibc  appnntment  of  "  field  marshal  ol  all  Hit  Majesty's 
forces  "  in  T  yj6.  This  appointment  is  the  first  instance  of  Gdd 
marshal's  rank  [as  now  understood)  in  tbe  British  Service.  A 
year  later  he  died  in  LondoiL 

IHUUEV  ULAKDS,  a  group  of  islands,  lonning  a  county. 
off  the  DOith  coast  ol  Scotland.  The  islands  are  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  the  Pentland  Firth,  which  is  6}  m- wide  between 
Bmigli  Ness  in  tbe  island  of  South  Ronaldsbay  and  Duncanibay 
Head  ia  Caithness-sbiie.  The  group  it  coininaniy  estimated 
to  consist  0I67  islands,  oi  which  joarelnhabilcd  (though  in  the 
c»e  td  loot  «l  them  the  popubtioa  comptisa  only  the  light- 
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larger  islands,  which  present  rugged  diff  scenery 
remarkable  both  for  beauty  and  for  colouring,  the  group  lies 
somewhat  low  and  is  of  bleak  aspect,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
trees.  ThehighesthillsarefoundinHoy.  The  only  other  islanda 
containing  heights  of  any  importance  are  Pomona,  with  Ward 
Hill  (SSo  ft.),  and  Widefotd  (740  ft.)  aad  Rousay.  Nearly  aU  of 
tbe  islands  ponett  likra,  and  Locb  Harray  and  Loch  Stenness 
in  Pomona  attain  noteworthy  proportiou.  The  rivers  are 
merely  streams  draining  tbe  high  land.  Excepting  on  the  west 
fronts  of  Pomona,  Hoy  and  Rousay,  the  coast -line  of  the  islands 
is  deeply  indented,  arid  the  islands  themselves  are  divided  from 
each  other  by  straits  generally  called  imnufi  or  ;!rlii,  though  oS 
(be  north-east  of  Hoy  the  designation  Brini  Dteps  is  used, 
south  of  Pomona  is  Scapa  Flm  and  10  the  south-west  ol  £day 
is  found  the  Fdi  of  Wamess.    The  very  names  of  the  islands 

meaning  "  island,"  which  is  scarcely  disguised  even  in  the  words 
Pomona  and  Hoy.  Tbe  islets  are  usually  styled  Aofiu  and  the 
isolated  rocks  iterriit.  Tbe  tidal  cimrats.  or  races,  ot  mm( 
(u  some  of  them  are  called  locally,  from  the  lulandic)  off  many 
of  the  isles  run  with  enormous  velodly,  and  whirlpools  are  of 

source  of  danger  to  small  craft.  The  charm  of  the  Orkney* 
does  not  lie  in  their  ordinary  physical  features,  so  much  as  In 
beautiful  almospbeiic  eSecti,  eitranrdinaty  eiamplet  of  light 
■od  shade,  and  rich  colontlon  of  cliS  and  x^ 
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the  methods  of  agriculture  were  of  m  primitive  character,  but  since 
then  they  have  been  entirely  transformed,  and  Orcadian  farming 
is  now  not  below  the  average  standard  of  the  Scottish  lowlands. 
The  crofters'  houses  have  b^n  rebuilt  of  stone  and  lime,  and  are 
superior  to  those,  in  most  parts  of  the  Highlands.  The  holdings  run 
fauiy  small,  the  average  being  between  30  and  40  acres.  Pracucally 
the  only  grain  crops  that  are  cultivated  are  oats  (whidi  greatly 
predominate)  and  barley«  while  the  favoured  root  crops  are  turnips 
(much  the  most  extensively  grown)  and  potatoes.  Not  half  of  tne 
area  has  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  acreage  underwood 
is  insignificant.  Toe  raising  of  live  stock  b  rigorously  pursued. 
Siorthoms  and  polled  An^us  are  thrtDommonest  breeds  01  cattle; 
th6  sheep  are  mostl)r  Chevtots  and  a  Cheviot-Leicester  cross,  but  the 
native  sheep  are  still  reared  in  considerable  numbers  in  Hc»y  and 
South  Ronaldshay,  pigs  are  also  kept  on  several  of  the  islands, 
and  the  horses— as  a  rule  hardy,  active  and  small,  though  larger 
than  the  famous  Shetland  ponies — are  very  numerous,  but  mainly 
employed  in  connexion  with  agricultural  work.  The  woollen  trade 
once  promised  to  reach  ootuaaenblt  dimensions,  but  towards  the 
end  ot  the  i8th  century  was  superseded  b^  the  linen  (for  which  flax 
came  to  be  laraely  grown) ;  and  when  this  in  turn  collapsed  before 
the  products  01  the  milb  of  Dundee,  Dunfermline  and  Glasgow, 
straw-plaiting  was  taken  up,  thoujdi  only  to  be  killed  in  due  time 
by  the  competition  of  the  south.  The  kelp  indpstry;  formeriy  of  at 
least  minor  importance,  has  ceased.  Sandstone  Is  quazried  on  several 
islands,  and  distilleries  are  found  in  Pomona  (near  Kirkwall  and 
Stromness^.  But  apart  from  agriculture  the  principal  industry  is 
fishing.  For  sevcnl  centuries  the  Dutch  practically  monopoluod 
the  herring  fishery,  but  when  thdr  supremacy  was  destroyed  by  the 
salt  duty,  the  Orcadians  failed  to  seiae  the  opportunity  thus  pre- 
sented, and  Geofge  Barry  (d.  1805)  says  that  in  nis  day  the  fisheries 
were  almost  totally  neglected.  The  industry,  however,  has  now  been 
ori^nised,  and  over  acoo  personsareemployedinthe  various  branches 
of  It.  The  great  catches  are  herring,  cod  and  ling,  but  lobsters  and 
crabs  are  abo  exported  in  large  quantities.  There  b  a  r^ular  com- 
munication by  steamer  between  Stromness  and  Kirkwall,  aind  Thuno, 
V^k.  Aberdeen  and  Ldth,  and  abo  between  Kirkwall  and  Lerwick 
and  other  points  of  the  Shetbnds. 

Fopulatum  and   Admimstration. — ^In   1891   the  population 

numbered  30,453,  and  in  1901  it  was  28,699,  ctf  67  persons  to 

the  sq.  m.    In  1901  there  were  70  persons  who  spoke  Gadic 

and  English,  but  jione  who  spoke  Gaelic  only.  Orkney  unites 

with  Shetland  to  send  one  member  to  parliament,  and  KlrkwaU, 

the  county  town  and  the  only  royal  burgh,  b  one  of  the  Wick 

dbtrict  groups  of  parliamentazy  burghs.    There  b  a  combination 

poorhouse  at  Kirkwall,  where  there  are  also  two  hoq>itab. 

Orkney  forms  a  sheriffdom  with  Shetland  and  Caithness,  and  a 

resident  sheriff-substitute  sits  at  KirkwalL    The  county  b  under 

the  school-board  jurisdiction,  but  at  Kirkwall  and  Stxomncss 

there  are  public  schoob  giving  secondary  education. 

Tkt  Inhabited  Idands. — Premising  that  they  are  more  or  less 
scattered,  and  that  several  lie  on  the  same  plane,  the  following  list 
gives  the  majority  of  the  inhabited  islands  from  south  to  north, 
the  number  within  brackets  indicating  the  popubtion.   Sule  Skerry 


(3)  and  the  Pentbnd  Skerries  (8)  lb  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
ratbnd  Firth;  Swona  (a^),  if  m.  from  the  mainbnd,  belongs  to 
Caithness  and  b  wtuated  in  the  parish  .of  Canisbay;  South  Ronald- 
shay (1901)  b  the  best  cultivatra  and  roost  fertile  of  the  southern 
isles  of  the  group.  On  Hoxa  Head,  to  the  west  of  the  large  vilbge 
of  St  Manaret's  Hope,  b  a  brock,  or  round  tower,  and  the  isbnid 
contains,  besides,  examines  of  Picts'  houses  and  standing  stones. 
Hoy  iq.v.;  1216)  b  the  southernmost  <rf  the  larger  isbnds.  Flotta 
(372),  east  of  Hoy,  was  the  home  for  a  long^  time  of  the  Scandinavbn 
compiler  of  the  Codex  FloUicensis,  which  fumbhed  Thormodr 
Tortaeus  (16^1719),  the  Icebndic  antiquary,  with  many  oi  the 
facts  for  hb  History  of  Norway,  more  particubiiy  with  reference  to 
the  Norse  occupation  of  Orkney.  Pharay  (m)  also  lies  E.  of  Hoy. 
Burray  (677)  b  famous  for  the  ttrock  from  which  the  idand  takes  its 
name  (Boraarey,  None,  "  island  of  the  brodi  ").  The  tower  stands 
on  the  north-western  Aon,  b  15  ft.  hi^h,  has  walb  from  15  to  20  ft. 
thick,  built  of  byers  of  flat  stones  without  cement  or  mortar,  and 
an  interior  dbmeter  of  40  ft.  It  b  entered  from  the  east  by  a 
passage,  on  each  side  of  which  there  b  a  small  chamber  constructed 
within  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  SimiUr  chambere  occur  on  the 
west,  north  and  south  sides,  aooesmbb  only  from  the  interior. 
AdjoininK  the  southern  chamber  b  the  inside  stair  conducthig  to 
the  top  of  the  ^ocA;  of  thb  stair  some  twenty  steps  remain.  Between 
Hoy  and  Pomona  are  Hunda  (8),  Cava  (17).  and  Gracmsay  (195), 
which  has  excellent  soil  and  b  mostly  under  cukivatkm.  The  isle 
IS  surrounded  by  shoals,  and  high-level  and  low-level  lighthouses 
have  been  erected,  the  one  at  the  north-west  and  the  other  at  the 
north-east  corner.  The  cliffs  of  Copinshay  (10)  are  a  favourite  haunt 
of  sea-birds,  which  are  captured  by  the  cragsmen  for  their  feathen 
and  ems.  Half  a  mib  to  the  N.E.  b  the  great  rock  whbh,  from  a 
fancied  resembbnce  to  a  horse  rearing  its  head  from  the  sea,  b  called 
the  Horse  of  Copinshay.    Pomona  {^.v.;  16,235)  is  the  principal 


bbnd,  and  as  such  b  known  also  as  Mainbnd.  Shapinahay  (765) 
was  the  birthplace  of  Willbm  Irving,  father  of  Wadungton  Irving. 
It  possesses  several  examples  of  Pictish  and  Scandinavian  an- 
tiquities, such  as  the  *'  Odin  stone  *'  and  the  brock  of  Burrowstone. 
Balfour  Castb,  a  roanaon  in  the  Scottish  Baronial  stvb  built  in  i&iS, 
b  situated  near  the  south-western  extremity  of  tne  isbnd.  The 
island  takes  its  name  from  Hjalpand,  a  Norse  viking.  Gairsay  C^) 
was  the  rettdenoe  of  Sweyn  Asleif son,  the  rover,  ooebrated  in  xbt 
Orknoyinga  Saga  for  hb  explotu  as  a  trencherman  and  hb  feats  in 
battb.  Stronsay  (11 50)  b  a  busy  station  of  the  herring  fishery, 
and  b  abo  lari^y  under  cultivation.  At  Lamb  Head,  its  south- 
easteriy  point,  is  a  broch  and  Kctish  pier,  and  about  2  m.  farther 
north,  on  Odin  Bay,  b  a  round  pit  in  the  rocks  called  the  Vat  of 
Kixbuster.  The  weu  of  Kildingub  was  once  resorted  to  as  a  specific 
for  bprosy.  Papa  Stronsay  (16)  commemorates  in  its  name,  as 
othen  of  both  tiie  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  do,  the  labours  of  the 
Celtic  papa*,  or  misrionaries,  who  preached  the  Christian  totpA  before 
the  arriinsl  of  the  Northmen.  The  adjacent  Veira  or  wire  has  a 
popubtion  of  60.  EpUtay^  (142)  b  the  island  on  which  St  Magnus 
was  murdered  by  his  cousin  Hacoo  m  1x15.  It  derives  its  name — 
Church  ^eccbs«a)  Isbnd — from  the  little  church  of  St  Magnus, 
now  in  ruins,  consisting  of  a  chanod  15  ft.  long,  and  nave  30  ft.  long. 
The  building  has  a  round  tower  at  tbe  west  end  of  the  nave.  Tht 
tower  resembles  similar  oonstnictions  found  beude  Irish  churches 
of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  and  has  walb  3  ft.  thick.  It  b  doubtful 
whether  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Cdtic  evangelists  or  to  a  much 
bter  period — not  earlier  than  the  X2tk  century.  On  Rousay  (627) 
the  cairn  of  Blotchnb  Fiold  (81 1  ft.),  the  highest  point  of  the  island, 
commands  a  beautiful  survey  of  the  northern  isles  of  the  archipelago. 
At  the  southern  base  of  the  lull  stands  the  fine  mansion  of  Trumbbnd 
House.  Eday  (596)  contains  several  specimens  of  weems,  mounds 
and  standing  stones.  It  affords  good  pasturage  and  has  sandstone 
quarries.  Carrick  vilbge,  once  a  burgh  of  bauony,  with  salt  pans 
and  other  manufactures,  was  named  after  the  eari  <a  Carrick,  brother 
of  Patrick  Stewart,  3nd  eari  of  Orkney  (d.  1614).  It  was  off  thb 
isbnd  that  John  Gow,  the  pirate,  was  taken  in  ira^  Sandny 
.(1727).  with  an  area  of  19  sq.  m.,  b  one  of  the  largest  oi  the  northern 
isles,  and  yblds  esoellent  crops  of  potatoes  and  grain.  It  has  safe 
harbours,  in  the  north  at  Ottenwick  and  in  the  south  at  Kettbtoft. 
The  antiquities  include  a  brock  in  Elsness.  Pharay  (47)  lies  W.  of 
Edey.  Westray  (1956).  one  of  the  seats  of  the  cod  bslwry,  has  n 
good  harbour  at  Pier-o -walL  Noltland  Castb,  in  the  vianity.  b 
interesting  as  having  been  proposed  as  the  refuge  of  Queen  Mary 
after  her  flight  from  Loch  Leven.  It  dates  from  the  X5th  century 
or  even  earner,  and  was  at  one  time  the  property  of  Sir  Gilbot 
Balfour,  the  Master  of  Queen  Maiv'S  Household.  The  building,  now 
in  ruins,  was  never  completed.  On  one  side  of  the  inner  court,  to 
which  a  finely  ornamental  doorway  gives  access,  b  a  large  hall  with 
a  vaulted  ceiling  of.  stone,  ao  ft.  high.  The  cliffs  and  overhanging 
crags  at  Noup  Head  (2^  ft.),  the  most  westeriy  point,  are  remark- 
ably picturesque.  An  isobted  portion,  divided  trom  the  headland 
by  a  narrow  chasm,  b  known  as  the  Stack  of  Noup.  Gentleman's 
Cave,  t  m.  to  the  south,  was  so  called  from  the  drcumatanoe  that  it 
afforded  shelter  to  five  of  the  leading  followen  of  Prince  Ch*H<i» 
Edward,  who  by  here  during  the  winter  of  X7'45--I746i.  Papa 
Westray  (205)  and  North  Ronaldshay  (442)  are  the  most  northerly 
isbnds  of  tne  group.  The  btter  b  only  reached  from  Sanday,  from 
whbh  it  b  separated  by  a  dangerous  nrth  2)  m.  ^iride.  The  mooo* 
mental  stone  with  Ogham  inscription,  which  was  discovered  in  the 
brock  of  Burrian,  must  date  from  the  days  of  the  early  Christiaii 
missionaries. 

History.— Tht  Orkneys  were  the  Orcades  of  daasical  writers, 
and  the  word  b  probably  derived  from  the  Norse  Orkn,  seal, 
and  ey,  island.    The  original  inhabitants  were  Picts,  evidence 
of  whose  occupation  still  exists  in  numerous  weems  at  nxMler- 
ground  houses,  chambered  mounds,  barrows  or  burial  mounds, 
brochs  or  round  towers,  and  stone  drcles  and  fftsnd'ng  stones. 
Such  impkments  as  have  survived  are  of  the  rudest  description, 
and  include  querns  or  stone  handmilb  for  grinding  com,  stone 
worb  and  bone  combs  employed  in  primitive  forms  cH  woollen 
manufacture,  and  specimens  of  simpb  pottery  ware.    If,  ns 
seems  likely,  the  Dalriadic  Scots  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century  established  a  footing  in  the  islands,  their  succeaft 
was  short-lived,  and  the  Picts  regained  power  and  kept  it  until 
dispossessed  by  the  Norsemen  In  the  9th  century.    In  the  wa^p 
of  the  Scots  incursionbts  followed  the  Celtic  misaonarics  about 
565.    They  were  companions  of  St  Columba  and  their  efforts  to 
convert  the  folk  to  Christianity  seem  to  have  impressed  the 
popular  imagination,  for  several  islands  bear  the  epithet "  Pap*  " 
in  commemoration  of  the  preachers.    Norse  pirates  having 
made  the  isbnds  the  headquarters  of  their  buccaneering  expedi- 
tions indifferently  against  their  own  Norway  and  the  coasts  nn  j 
bles  of  Scotland.  Harold  Haarfagcr  ("Fair  Hair")  subdncd 
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the  nnren  in  875  and  both  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  to 
Norway.    They  remained  under  the  rule  of  Norse  earls  until 
1231,  when  the  line  of  the  jarls  became  extinct.    In  that  year 
ihe  earldom  of  Caithness  was  granted  to  Magnus,  second  son  of 
the  carl  of  Angus,  whom  the  king  of  Norway  apparently  con* 
firmed  in  the  title.    In  1468  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  were 
pledged  by  Christian  I.  of  Denmark  for  the  payment  of  the  dowry 
oi  his  daughter  Margaret,  betrothed  to  James  III.  of  Scotknd, 
and  as  the  money  was  never  paid,  their  connexion  with  the  crown 
of  Scotland  has  been  perpetual.    In  1471  James  bestowed  the 
castle  and  landsof  Ravenscraig  in  Fife  on  WiUiam,  earl  of  Orkney, 
in  exchange  for  all  his  rights  to  the  earldom  of  Orkney,  which, 
by  act  of  parliament  passed  on  the  aoth  of  February  of  the  same 
year,  was  annexed  to  the  Scottish  crown.    In  1564  Lord  Robert 
Stewart,  natural  son  of  James  V.,  who  had  visited  Kirkwall 
twenty-four  years  before,  was  made  sheriff  of  the  Orkneys  and 
Shetlands,  and  received  possession  of  the  estates  of  the  udalUrs; 
in  1581  he  was  created  earl  of  Orkney  by  James  IV.,  the  charter 
being  ratified  ten  years  later  to  his  son  Patrick,  but  in  161 5  the 
earklom  was  again  annexed  to  the  crown.    The  islands  were  the 
rmioBous  of  Montrose's  expediti<m  in  1650  which  culminated 
in  his  imprisonment  and  death.    During  the  Protectorate  they 
were  visited  by  a  detachment  of  Cromwell's  troops,  who  initiated 
the  inhabitants  into  various  industrial  arts  and  new  methods 
of  agriculture.    In  1707  the  Islands  were  granted  to  the  earl  of 
Morton  in  mortgage,  redeemable  by  the  Crown  on  payment 
of  £30,000,  and  subject  to  an  annual  feu'duty  of  £500;    but 
in  1766  his  estates  were  sold  to  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas,  ancestor 
of  the  earls  ol  Zetland.    In  eariy  times  both  the  archbishop 
of  Hamburg  and  the  archbishop  of  York  disputed  with  the 
Norw^ians  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  the  Orknejrs  and 
the  right  of  consecrating  bishops;  but  ultimately  the  Norwegian 
bbhops,  the  fir^  of  whom  was  William  the  Old,  consecrated 
hi  1102,  continued  the  canonical  succession.    The  see  remained 
vacant  from  1580  to  1606,  and  from  1638  till  the  Restoration, 
and,  after  the  accession  of  William  III.,  the  episcopacy  was  finally 
abolished  (1697),  although  many  of  the  clergy  refused  to  conform. 
The  topography  of  the  Orkneys  Is  wholly  Norse,  and  the  Norse 
tongue,  at  last  extinguished  by  the  constant  influx  of  settlers 
from  Scotland,  lingered  until  the  end  of  the  i8th  century.  Readers 
of  Scott's  <Pi>aie  will  remember  the  frank  contempt  which  Magnus 
Troil  expressed  for  the  Scots,  and  his  opinions  probably  accurately 
reflected  the  general  Norse  feeling  on  the  subject.    When  the 
isUnds  were  given  as  security  for  the  princess's  dowry,  there 
leems  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  intended  to  redeem  the  pledge, 
because  It  was  then  stipulated  that  the  Norse  system  of  govern- 
ment and  the  law  of  St  Olaf  should  continue  to  be  observed  in 
Orkney  and  Shetland.    Thus  the  itdal  succession  and  mode  of 
land  tenure  (or,  that  is,  absolute  freehold  as  distinguished  from 
feudal  tenure)  still  obtain  to  some  extent,  and  the  remaining 
ndalUrs  luM  their  lands  and  pass  them  on  without  written  title. 
Among  well-known  Orcadians  may  be  mentioned  James  Atkine 
(1613-1687),  bishop  first  of  Moray  and  afterwards  of  Galloway; 
Miifdoch  McKenzie  (d.  i797)>  the  hydrographer;  Malcolm  Laing 
(1762-1818),  author  of  the  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Union 
of  the  Crowns  to  the  Union  of  Ike  Kingdoms;  Mary  Brunton 
(X778-1818),  author  of  Self-Control,  Discipline  and  other  novels; 
Samuel  Laing  (1780-1868).  author  of  A  Residence  in  Norway, 
and  transbtor  of  the  HeimskringlOt  the  Icelandic  chronicle  of 
the  kings  of  Norway;  Thomas  Stewart  Traill  (i 781-1862).  pro- 
fesor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in   Edinburgh  University  and 
editor    of    the  8th  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica; 
Samuel  Laing  (1812-1897),  chairman  of  the  London,  Brighton 
k  ScfOth    Coast   railway,   and  introducer  of  the  system  of 
"  partiaotcntary  "  trains  with  fares  of  one  penny  a  mile;    Dr 
John    Rae   (1813-^.393),   the  Arctic    explorer;    and    William 
Balfour  Baikie  (1825-1864),  the  African  traveller. 

BiBUOCRAPifY. — TTu  Orkneyinga  Saga,  ed.  G.  Vigfuason.  trans- 
bt«d  by  Sir  George  Dasent  (1887-1804),  and  the  edition  of  Dr  Joseph 
Anderson  (1873):  James  Wallace,  Auount  of  the  Islands  of  Orkney 
(1700;  new  cdT.  1884):  George  Low.  Tour  throu^ih  the  Islands  of 
Orkney  and  Skedand  in  t7j4  (1879):  G.  B...Ty.  History  of  Orkney 
(i8os«  1867);  Daniel  Gorne,  Summers  and  Winters  in  the  Orkneys 


(1868);  D.  Balfour.  Odal  Rigkts  and  Feudal  Wrongs  (i860):  J, 
Fergutton,  The  Brocks  and  Rude  Stone  Monuments  of  the  Orkney 
Islands  (1877):  J.  B.  Craven.  History  of  the  Episcopal  Ckurck  in 
Orkney  (iWi^ ;  J.  R.  Tudor,  Orkney  and  Shetland  (1883). 

ORLbANAU,  one  of  the  provinces  into  which  France  was 
divided  before  the  Revolution.  It  was  the  country  around 
Orleans,  the  pagus  Aurdianetuis\  it  lay  on  both  banks  of  the 
Loire,  and  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  formed  the  diocese  of 
Orleans.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Capet  family  before 
the  advent  of  Hugh  Capet  to  the  throne  of  France  in  987,  and  in 
1344  Philip  VI.  gave  it  with  the  title  of  duke  to  Philip  (d.  isjsh 
one  of  his  younger  sons.  In  a  geographical  sense  the  region 
around  Orleans  is  sometimes  known  as  Orlianais,  but  this  is 
somewhat  smaller  thaji  the  former  province. 

See  A.  Thomas,  Les  Etats  prooinciaux  de  la  France  centrale  (1879). 

ORLBANISTS,  a  French  political  party  which  arose  out  of 
the  Revolution,  and  ceased  to  have  a  separate  existence  shortly 
after  the  establishment  of  the  third  republic  in  1872.    It  took 
its  name  from  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the 
descendants  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  younger  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  were  its  chiefs.     The  political  aim  of  the 
Orleanlsts  may  be  said  to  have  been  to  find  a  common  measure 
for  the  monarchical  principle  and  the  "  rights  of  man  "  as  set 
forth  by  the  revolutionary  leaders  in  1789.    The  articles  on 
Philippe,  nicknamed  £gaUt6  (see  Orleans,  L.P.J.,dukcof),  and 
his  son  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French  ( 1 830- 1 848) ,  will  show 
the  process  of  events  by  which  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Orleans 
princes  became  the  more  or  less  successful  advocates  of  this 
attempted  compromise  between  old  and  new.    It  may  be  noted 
here,  however,  that  a  certain  attitude  of  opposition,  and  of 
patronage  of  '*  freedom,"  was  traditional  in  this  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.    Saint-Simon  telb  us  that  the  regent  Orleans 
who  died  in  1723  was  in  the  habit  of  avowing  his  admiration  for 
English  Kberty — at  least  in  safe  company  and  private  con- 
versation.   £^lit£,  who  had  reasons  to  dislike  King  Louis  XVI. 
and  his  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  stepped  naturally  into  the 
position  of  spokesman  of  the  liberal  royalists  of  the  early  revolu- 
tionary time,  and  it  was  a  short  step  from  that  position  to  the 
attitude  of  liberal  candidates  for  the  throne,  as  against  the  elder 
branch  of  the  royal  house  which  claimed  to  reign  by  divine 
right.    The  elder  branch  as  represented  by  Louis  XVIII.  was 
prepared  to  graiA  ioctroyer),  and  did  grant,  a  charter  of  liberties. 
The  count  of  Chambord,  the  last  of  the  line  (the  Spanish  Bourbons 
who  descended  directly  from  Louis  XIV.  were  considered  to  be 
barred  by  the  renunciation  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain),  was  equally 
ready  to  grant  a  constitution.    But  these  princes  claimed  to 
rule  "  in  chief  of  God  "  and  to  confer  constitutional  rights  on 
their  subjects  of  their  own  free  will,  and  mere  motion.    This 
feudal  language  and  these  mystic  pretensions  offended  a  people 
so  devoted  to  principles  as  the  French,  and  so  acute  in  drawing 
deductions  from  premises,  for  they  concluded,  not  unreasonably, 
that  rights  granted  as  a  favour  were  always  subject  to  revocation 
as  a  punishment.    Therefore  those  of  them  who  considered  a 
monarchical  government  as  more  beneficial  to  France  than  a 
republic,  but  who  were  not  disposed  to  hold  their   freedom 
subject  to  the  pleasure  of  a  king,  were  either  Bonapartists  who 
professed  to  rule  by  the  choice  of  the  nation,  or  supporters  of  the 
Orleans  princes  who  were  ready  to  reign  by  an  "  original  com- 
pact "  and  by  the  will  of  the  people.    The  difference  therefore 
between  the  supporters  of  the  elder  line,  or  Legitimists,  and 
the  Orleanists  was  profound,  for  it  went  down  to  the  very 
foundations  of  government. 

The  first  generation  of  Orleanists,  the  immediate  supporters  of 
Philippe  £galit£,  were  swamped  in  the  turmoil  of  the  great 
revolution.  Yet  it  has  been  justly  pointed  out  by  Albert  Sorcl 
in  his  L'Europe  el  la  revolution  fran^aise,  that  they  subsisted 
under  the  Empire,  and  that  they  came  naturally  to  the  front 
when  the  revival  of  Uberalism  overthrew  the  restored  legitimate 
monarchy  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  During  the  Restora- 
tion, 1815-1830,  everything  tended  to  identify  the  liberals  with 
the  Orleanists.  Legitimism  was  incompatible  with  constitutional 
freedom.  Bonapartism  was  in  eclipse,  and  was  moreover 
essentially  a  Caesarism  which  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Napoleon 
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had  been  a  de^Mtism,  calling  itself  democratic  for  no  better 
reason  than  because  it  reduced  all  men  to  an  equality  of 
submission  to  a  master.  Those  rights  of  equality  before  the 
law,  and  in  social  life,  which  had  been  far  dearer  to  Frenchmen 
of  the  revolutionary  epoch  than  political  freedom,  were  secured. 
The  next  step  was  to  obtain  political  freedom,  and  it  was  made 
under  the  guidance  of  men  who  were  Orleanists  because  the 
Orleans  princes  seemed  to  them  to  offer  the  best  guarantee  for 
such  a  government  as  they  desired — a.  government  which  did  not 
profess  to  stand  above  the  people  and  to  own  it  by  virtue  of  a 
divine  and  legitimate  hereditary  right,  nor  one  which,  like  the 
Bonapartists,  implied  a  master  relying  on  an  army,  and  the 
general  subjection  of  the  nation.  The  liberals  who  were  Orleanists 
had  the  advantage  of  being  very  ably  led  by  men  eminent  in 
letters  and  in  practical  affairs— Guizot,  Thiers,  the  Broglies, 
the  banker  Laffitte  and  many  others.  When  the  unsurpassed 
folly  of  the  legitimate  rulers  brought  about  the  revolution  of  1830, 
the  Orleanists  stepped  into  its  place,  and  they  marked  the  pro- 
found change  which  had  been  made  in  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment by  calling  the  king.  "  King  of  the  French  "  and  not "  King 
of  France  and  Navarre."  He  was  chief  of  the  people  by  compact 
with  the  people,  and  not  a  territorial  lord  holding,  in  feudal 
phrase,  "  in  chief  of  God." 

The  events  of  the  eighteen  years  of  Orleanist  rule  cannot  be 
detailed  here.  They  were  on  the  whole  profitable  to  France. 
That  they  ended  in  another  "  general  overturn  "  in  1848  was 
due  no  doubt  in  part  to  errors  of  conduct  in  individual  princes  and 
politicians,  but  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  Orleanist  conception 
of  what  was  meant  by  the  word  "  people  "  led  them  to  offend 
the  long-standing  and  deeply-rooted  love  of  the  French  for 
equality.  It  had  been  inevitable  that  the  Orleanists,  in  their 
dislike  of  "  divine  right "  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  fear  of 
democratic  Cacsarism  on  the  other,  should  turn  for  examples 
of  a  free  government  to  England,  and  in  England  itself  to  the 
Whigs,  both  the  old  Whigs  of  the  Revolution  Settlement  of  1689, 
and  the  new  Whigs  who  extorted  political  franchises  for  the 
middle  classes  by  the  Reform  Bill.  They  saw  there  a  monarchy 
based  on  a  parliamentary  title,  governing  constitutionally  and 
supported  by  the  middle  classes,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
establish  the  like  in  France  under  the  name  of  a  juste-milUUf 
a  via  media  between  absolutism  by  divine  right,  and  a  democracy 
which  they  were  convinced  would  lead  to  Cacsarism.  The  French 
equivalent  for  the  English  middle-class  constituencies  was  to  be 
a  pays  Ugal  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  voters  by  whom 
all  the  rest  of  the  country  was  to  be  *'  virtually  represented." 
The  doctrine  was  expounded  and  was  acted  upon  by  Guizot  with 
uncompromising  rigour.  The  Orleanist  monarchy  became  so 
thoroughly  middle-class  that  the  nation  outside  of  the  pays  Ugal 
ended  by  thinking  that  it  was  being  governed  by  a  privileged 
class  less  offensive,  but  also  a  great  deal  less  brilliant,  than  the 
aristocracy  of  the  old  monarchy. 

The  revolution  of  1848  swept  the  Orleanist  party  from  power 
for  ever.  The  Orleanists  indeed  continued  throughout  the 
Second  Republic  and  the  Empire  (1848-1870)  to  enjoy  a  marked 
social  and  literary  prestige,  on  the  strength  of  the  wealth  and 
capacity  of  some  of  their  members,  their  influence  in  the  French 
Academy  and  the  ability  of  their  organs  in  the  press — particu- 
larly the  Revue  des  deux  numdes,iht  Journal  des  dibatSt3Md  the 
papers  directed  by  E.  Herv£.  During  the  Empire  the  discreet 
opposition  of  the  Orleanists,  exercised  for  the  most  part  with 
infinite  dexterity  and  tact,  by  reticences,  omissions,  and  historical 
studies  in  which  the  Empire  was  attacked  under  foreign  or 
ancient  names,  was  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  side  of  Napoleon  III. 
Yet  they  possessed  little  hold  on  the  country  and  outside  of  a 
cultivated  liberal  circle  in  Paris.  Their  weakness  was  demon- 
strated when  the  second  empire  was  swept  away  by  the  German 
War  of  1870-71.  The  country  In  its  disgust  at  the  Bonapartists 
and  its  fear  of  the  Republicans,  chose  a  great  many  royalists  to 
represent  it  in  the  Assembly  which  met  in  Bordeaux  on  the  12th 
of  February  1872.  In  this  body  the  Orleanists  again  exercised 
a  kmd  of  leadership  by  virtue  of  individual  capacity,  but  they 
were  counterbalanced  by  the  Legitimists.    The  most  effective 


proof  of  power  they  gave  was  to  render  possible  the  expulsion 
from  power  of  Thiers  on  the  24th  of  May  1873,  as  punishment  for 
his  dexterous  imposition  of  the  Republic  on  the  unwilling 
majority  of  the  Assembly.  Their  real  occupation  was  to  en- 
deavour to  bring  about  a  fusion  between  themselves  and  the 
Legitimists  which  should  unite  the  two  royalist  parties  for  the 
confusion  of  the  Bonapartists  and  Republicans.  The  belief 
that  a  fusion  would  strengthen  the  royalists  was  natural  and 
was  not  new.  As  far  back  as  1850  Guizot  had  proposed,  or  bad 
thought  of  proposing,  one,  but  it  was  on  the  condition  that  the 
comte  de  CHambord  would  resign  his  divine  pretentions.  When 
a  fusion  was  arranged  in  1873  it  was  on  quite  another  footing. 
After  much  exchange  of  notes  and  many  agitated  conferences  in 
committee  rooms  and  drawing-rooms,  the  comte  de  Paris,  the 
representative  of  the  Orleanists,  sought  an  interview  with  the 
comte  de  Chambord  at  Frohadorff,  and  obtained  it  by  giving  a 
written  engagement  that  he  came  not  only  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  bead  of  his  house,  but  also  to  *'  accept  his  principle."  It  has . 
been  somewhat  artlessly  pleaded  by  the  Orleanists  that  this 
engagement  was  given  with  mental  reservations.  But  there  were 
no  mental  reservations  on  the  part  of  the  comte  de  Chambord, 
and  the  country  showed  its  belief  that  the  liberal  royalists  had 
been  fused  by  absorption  in  the  divine  right  royalists.  It 
returned  republicans  at  by-elections  till  It  transformed  the 
Assembly.  The  Orleanist  prinMs  had  still  a  part  to  pby,  more 
particularly  after  the  death  of  the  comte  de  Chambord  in  18S3 
left  them  heads  of  the  house  of  France,  but  the  Orleanist  party 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  political  organiaaticm. 

Authorities. — ^The  Orieanists  are  neocMarily  more  or  less  dealt 
with  in  all  histories  of  France  since  1789,  and  in  roost  political 
memoirs,  but  their  principles  can  be  learnt  and  their  fortunes 
followed  from  the  following:  A.  Sorcl,  L' Europe  et  la  riaolutton 
fran^atse  (Paris,  1885-1904);  F.  Guizot,  HisUrire  paHementaire  de 
la  France  (Paris.  1819-1848)  and  Mhnoires  pour  servir  d  Vkisioire 
de  mon  temps  (Paris,  1858-1867);  P.  de  la  Gorce,  Histoire  du  second 
empire  (Paris.  189^-1904);  and  G.  Hanotaux,  Histoire  de  la  France 
conUmporaine  (Pans,  1903,  &c.).  (D.  H.) 

ORLEANS,  DUKES  OF.  The  title  of  duke  of  Orleans  was 
first  created  by  King  Philip  VI.  in  favour  of  his  son  Philip, 
who  died  without  legitimate  issue  in  1375.  The  second  duke 
of  Orleans,  created  in  1392,  was  Louis,  a  younger  son  of  Charles 
V. ,  whose  heir  was  his  son,  the  poet  Charles  of  Orleans.  Charles's 
son  Louis,  the  succeeding  duke,  became  king  of  France  as  Louis 
XII.  in  1498,  when  the  duchy  of  Orleans  was  united  with  the 
royal  domain.  In  1626  Louis  XIII.  created  his  brother,  Jean 
Baptiste  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  having  become  extinct 
on  the  death  of  this  prince  in  1660  the  title  was  revived  in  the 
following  year  by  Louis  XIV.  in  favour  of  his  brother  Philip. 
Descendants  of  this  duke  have  retained  the  title  imtil  the  present 
day,  one  of  them  becoming  king  of  France  as  Louis  Philippe 
in  x83a  Two  distinguished  families  are  descended  from  the 
first  house  of  Orleans:  the  counts  of  Angoul^me,  who  were 
descended  from  John,  a  son  of  Duke  Louis  I.,  and  who  furnished 
France  with  a  king  in  the  person  of  Francis  I.;  and  the  counts 
and  dukes  of  Longueville,  whose  founder  was  John,  count  of 
Dunols,  the  bastard  of  Orleans,  a  natural  son  of  die  same  duke. 
In  addition  to  the  dukes  of  Orleans  the  most  important  members 
of  this  family  are:  Anne  Marie  Louise,  duchess  of  Montpensier; 
Francis,  prince  of  Joinville;  Loub  Philippe  Albert,  count  of 
Paris;  and  the  traveller  Prince  Henry  of  Orieans.  See  the 
genttlogical  uble  to  the  article  Boukbom. 

See  bck>w  for  separate  articles  on  the  chief  personages. 

ORLEANS,  CHARLES,  Duke  op  (1391-1465),  oommonly 
called  Charles  d'Orl^ans,  French  poet,  was  the  ddest  son  of 
Louis,  duke  of  Orleans  (brother  of  Charles  VI.  of  France),  and 
of  Valentina  Visconti,  dau^ter  of  Giau  Galeazso,  duke  of 
Milan.  He  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  May  1391.  Although 
many  minor  details  are  preserved  of  his  youth,  nothing  except  his 
reception  in  1403,  from  his  uncle  the  king,  of  a  pension  of  12,000 
livres  d'or  is  worth  noticing,  until  his  marriage  three  years 
later  (June  29,  1406)  with  Isabella,  his  couan,  widow  of 
Richard  II.  of  England.  The  bride  was  two  years  older  than 
her  husband,  and  is  thought  to  have  married  him  unwillingly. 
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but  ibe  brought  him  m  great  dowiy— it  Is  said,  500,000  fnnct. 
Sbe  died  three  years  Utter,  leaving  Charles  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
a  nidowcr  and  father  of  a  daughter.  He  was  already  duke  of 
Orieaas,  for  Louis  had  been  assassinated  by  the  Burgundians 
two  yean  before  (1407).  He  soon  saw  himself  the  most  im- 
portsat  peiion  in  France,  except  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Brittany,  the  king  being  a  cipher.  This  position  his  natural 
teraperament  by  no  means  qualified  him  to  fiU.  His  mother 
desired  vengeance  for  her  husband,  and  Charles  did  his  best 
to  carry  out  her  wishes  by  filling  France  with  intestine  war. 
Of  this,  however,  he  was  only  nominally  one  of  the  leaders,  the 
real  guidance  of  hu  party  resting  with  Bernard  VII.,  the  great 
count  of  Armagnac,  whose  daughter.  Bonne,  he  married,  or  at 
least  formally  espoMed,  in  1410.  Five  ymn  of  confused  negotia- 
tioBs,  pfeu  and  fightings  passed  before  the  English  invasion 
and  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  where  Charles  was  joint  commander- 
in-chief .  According  to  one  account  he  was  dangerously  wounded 
and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  He  was  certainly  taken 
prisoner  and  carried  to  England,  which  country  was  his  residence 
thenceforward  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  century.  Windsor,  Ponte- 
fract,  AmpthiD,  Wingfield  (Suffolk)  and  the  Tower  are  named 
among  other  places  as  the  scenes  of  his  captivity,  which,  how- 
ever, was  anything  but  a  rigorous  one.  He  was  maintained 
in  the  state  due  not  merely  to  one  of  the  greatest  nobles  of 
France  but  to  one  who  ranked  high  In  the  order  of  succession 
to  the  crown.  He  hunted  and  hawked  and  enjoyed  society 
amfdy,  though  the  very  dignities  which  secured  him  these 
privU^es  made  his  ransom  great,  and  his  release  difficult  to 
arrange.  Above  all,  he  had  leisure  to  devote  himself  to  literary 
worL    But  for  this  he  would  hardly  be  more  than  a  name. 

This  work  consists  wholly  of  ^rt  poems  in  the  peculiar 
artifidal  metres  which  had  become  fashionable  In  France  about 
half  a  century  or  more  before  his  birth,  and  which  continued 
to  be  foshionable  till  nearly  a  century  after  his  death.  Besides 
these  a  number  of  English  poems  have  been  attributed  to  him, 
but  without  ccftainty.  They  have  not  much  poetical  merit, 
bat  they  exhibit  something  of  the  smoothness  of  versification 
Ddt  uncommon  in  those  who  write,  with  care,  a  language  not 
their  own.  The  ingenuity  of  a  single  Eni^fish  critic  has  striven 
to  attribute  to  him  a  curious  book  in  prose,  called  Le  Dibat  des 
hiraMts  dt  Franu  ei  i'An^etent,  but  Paul  Meyer,  In  his  edition 
of  the  book  in  question,  has  completely  disposed  of  this  theory. 
For  an  practical  purposes,  therefore,  Charles's  work  consists 
of  some  hundreds  of  short  French  poems,  a  few  in  various 
Bsetres,  but  the  majority  either  ballades  or  rondels.  The  chrono* 
logy  of  these  poems  is  not  always  dear,  still  less  the  identity 
(rf  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addrosed,  and  it  is  certain 
that  some,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  them,  belong  to  the  later 
years  of  the  poet's  life.  But  many  are  expressly  stated  in  the 
manuscripts  to  have  been  "  composed  in  prison,"  others  are 
obviously  so  composed,  and,  on  the  whole,  there  is  in  them  a 
remarkable  unity  of  literary  flavour.  Charles  d'Ori^ans  is  not 
distinguiBhed  by  any  extraordinary  strength  of  passion  or  origin« 
a&ty  of  character;  but  he  is  only  the  more  valuable  as  the  last 
and  not  the  least  accomplished  representative  of  the  poetry 
(^  the  middle  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  the  form  was  almost 
everything,  and  the  personality  of  the  poet»  save  In  rare  instances, 
nothing.  Yet  be  is  iM>t  entirely  without  differentia.  He  is  a 
capital  example  of  the  cultivated  and  refined — it  may  almost 
be  called  the  lettered — chivalry  c^  the  last  chivalrous  age, 
expert  to  the  utmost  degree  in  carrying  out  the  traditbnal 
detaQs  of  a  graceful  convention  in  love  and  literature.  But 
he  »  mote  than  this;  in  a  certain  easy  grace  and  truth  of  ex- 
pression, as  well  as  in  a  peculiar  mixture  of  melancholy,  which 
is  not  inoompatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures,  even 
the  trifling  (rfeasures,  of  b'fe,  with  listlessncss  that  is  fully  able 
to  occapy  itsdf  about  those  trifles,  he  stands  q\iite  alone.  He 
has  the  urbanity  of  the  18th  century  without  Its  vicious  and 
prosaic  frivolity,  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages  without  their 
tendency  to  tediousness.  His  best-known  rondels— those  on 
Spring,  on  the  Harbingcn  of  Summer,  and  others— rank  second 
to  nothing  of  their  kind. 


Poetry,  however,  could  hardly  be  an  entire  consolation,  and 
Charles  was  perpetually  scheming  for  liberty.  But  the  English 
government  had  too  many  reasons  for  keeping  him,  and  it  was 
not  till  his  hereditary  foe  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy  interested 
himself  In  him  that  the  government  of  Henry  VI.,  which  had 
by  that  time  lost  most  of  Its  hold  on  Fkance,  released  him  in 
return  for  an  Immediate  payment  of  80,000  saints  d*ar,  and  an 
engagement  on  his  part  to  pay  140,000  crowns  at  a  future  time. 
The  agreement  was  concluded  on  the  and  of  July,  •X44a  He  was 
actually  released  on  the  3rd  of  November  following,  and  almost 
immediately  cemented  his  friendship  with  Duke  Philip  by  marry- 
ing his  niece,  Mary  of  Cleves,  who  brought  him  a  considerable 
dowry  to  assist  the  payment  of  his  ransom.  He  had,  however,  some 
difficulty  In  making  up  the  balance,  as  well  as  the  large  sum 
required  for  his  brother,  Jean  d'AngouKme,  who  also  was  an 
English  prisoner.  The  but  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  (for, 
curiously  enough.  It  divides  itself  into  three  almost  exactly 
equal  periods,  each  of  that  length)  were  spent  partly  in  negotiat- 
ing, with  a  little  fighting  intermixed,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
the  Italian  county  of  Asti,  on  which  he  had  chums  through 
his  mother,  partly  In  travelling  about,  but  chiefly  at  his  prind^ 
seat  of  Blois.  Here  he  kept  a  miniature  court  which,  from  the 
literary  point  of  view  at  least,  was  not  devoid  of  brilliancy. 
At  thb  most  of  the  best-known  French  men-of-Ietters  at  the 
time-^VOlon,  Olivier  de  la  Marche,  Chastelain,  Jean  Meschinot 
and  others— were  residents  or  visitors  or  correqwndents.  His 
son,  afterwards  Louis  XII.,  was  not  bom  till  1^2,  three  years 
before  Charies^s  own  death.  He  had  become,  notwithstanding 
his  high  position,  something  of  a  nullity  in  politics,  and  tradition 
ascribes  his  death  to  vexation  at  the  harshness  with  which 
Louis  XI.  rejected  his  attempt  to  mediate  on  behalf  of  the  duke 
of  Brittany.  At  any  rate  he  died,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1465,  at 
Amboise.  Many  of  his  later  poems  are  small  occasional  pieces 
addressed  to  his  courtiers  and  companions,  and  in  not  a  few 
cases  answers  to  them  by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed 


The  best  edition  of  Charles  d'0r1fans*s  poems,  with  a  brief  but 
■ufliciem  account  of  hb  life,  is  that  of  C.  d'H^icault  in  the  Nnaelle 
coUectiam  Janmet  (Paris.  1874).  For  the  English  poems  tee  the 
edition  by  Watson  Taylor  for  the  RoiOnirBbe  Club  (1837).  (G.  Sa.) 

ORLBAm,  PBBDmAn)  PHILIP  LOUIS  CHARLES  HIRRT. 

Duke  op  (x8io-x84a),  bom  at  Palermo  on  the  3rd  of  September 
x8io,  was  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
king  of  France,  and  Marie  Amtiie,  princess  of  the.  Two  Sicilies. 
Under  the  Restoration  he  bore  the  title  of  duke  of  Chartres,  and 
studied  dassics  in  Paris  at  the  ColUge  Henri  IV.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  which  In  1830  set  his  father  on  the 
throne,  he  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Hussars.  He  then 
assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Orleans,  and  was  sent  by  the  king  to 
Lyons  to  put  down  the  formidable  riots  which  had  broken  out 
there  (1831),  and  then  to  the  siege  of  Antwerp  (183a).  He  was 
appointed  lieutenant-general,  and  made  several  campaigns  in 
Algeria  (1835, 1839, 1840).  On  his  return  to  France  he  organised 
the  battalions  of  light  infantry  known  as  the  chasseurs  d*OriittHs, 
He  died  as  the  result  of  a  carriage  acddent  at  Neuilly,  near  Paris, 
on  the  13th  of  July  1843. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  had  married  (May  30,  1837)  HeKne 
Louise  Elisabeth  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  had  by  her  two 
sons,  the  count  of  Paris  and  the  duke  of  Chartres.  On  the  34th 
of  February  1848,  after  the  abdicaUon  of  Louis  PhiUppe,  the 
duchess  of  Orleans  went  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  assembled 
in  the  Pahds  Bourbon  in  the  hope  of  having  her  ddest  son 
procUinaed  and  of  obtaining  the  regency;  but  the  threatening 
attitude  of  the  populace  forced  her  to  flee.  She  took  refuge  in 
England,  and  died  at  Richmond  on  the  18th  of  May  1858. 

(M.  P.») 

ORLBAm.  HERRI.  Puncb  or  (1867-1901),  ddest  son  of 
Robert,  duke  of  Chartres,  was  bom  at  Ham,  near  Richmond, 
Surrey,  on  the  i6th  of  October  1867.  In  1889,  at  the  instance 
of  his  father,  who  paid  the  expenses  of  the  tour,  he  undertook, 
in  company  with  MM.  Bonvalot  and  Dedecken,  a  journey  through 
I  Siberia  to  Slam.    In  the  course  of  their  travds  they  crossed  the 
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mountain  range  of  Tibet,  and  the  fruits  of  their  observations, 
submitted  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  (and  later  in- 
corporated in  De  Parts  au  Tonkin  d  trovers  U  Tibet  iiuonnu, 
published  in  1892),  brought  them  conjointly  the  gold  medal 
of  that  society.  In  1892  the  prince  made  a  short  journey  of 
exploration  in  East  Africa,  and  shortly  afterwards  visited 
Madagascar,  proceeding  thence  to  Tongking.  From  this  point 
he  set  out  for  Assam,  and  was  successful  in  discovering  the 
sources  of  the  river  Irrawaddy,  a  brilliant  geographical  achieve- 
ment which  secured  the  medal  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Paris  and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1897  he  revisited 
Abyssinia,  and  political  differences  arising  from  this  trip  led  to  a 
duel  with  the  comte  de  Turin,  in  which  both  combatants  were 
wounded.  While  on  a  trip  to  Assam  in  1901  he  died  at  Saigon 
on  the  9th  of  August.  Prince  Henri  was  a  somewhat  violent 
Anglophobe,  and  his  diatribes  against  Great  Britain  contrasted 
rather  curiously  with  the  cordial  reception  which  his  position  as 
a  traveller  obtained  for  him  in  London,  where  he  was  given  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

ORLEANS.  HENRIETTA.  Duchess  of  (1644-1670),  third 
daughter  of  the  English  king,  Charles  I.,  and  his  queen,  Henrietta 
Maria,  was  born  during  the  Civil  War  at  Exeter  on  the  i6th  of 
June  1644.  A  few  days  after  her  birth  her  mother  left  England, 
and  provision  for  her  maintenance  having  been  made  by  Charles 
she  lived  at  Exeter  under  the  care  of  Lady  Dalkeith  (afterwards 
countess  of  Morton)  until  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  the  parlia- 
mentarians, when  she  was  taken  to  Oatlands  in  Surrey.  Then 
in  July  1646  Lady  Dalkeith  carried  the  princess  in  disguise  to 
France,  and  she  rejoined  her  mother  in  Paris,  where  her  girlhood 
was  spent  and  where  she  was  educated  as  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Henrietta  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  was 
mentioned  as  a  possible  bride  for  the  king,  but  she  was  betrothed, 
not  to  Louis,  but  to  his  only  brother  Philip.  After  the  restoration 
of  her  brother  Charles  II.,  she  returned  to  England  with  her 
mother,  but  a  few  months  later  she  was  again  in  Paris,  where 
she  was  married  to  Philip,  now  duke  of  Orleans,  on  the  30th  of 
March  1661.  The  duchess  was  very  popular  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  was  on  good  terms  with  the  grand  monarch 
himself;  she  shared  in  the  knowledge  of  state  secrets,  but  was 
soon  estranged  from  her  husband,  and  at  the  best  her  conduct 
was  very  imprudent.  In  1670,  at  the  instigation  of,  Louis,  she 
visited  England  and  obtained  the  signature  of  Charles  II.'s 
ministen  to  the  treaty  of  Dover;  her  success  in  this  matter 
greatly  delighted  Louis,  but  it  did  not  improve  her  relations  with 
Philip,  who  had  long  refused  his  consent  to  his  wife's  visit  to 
England.  Shortly  after  returning  to  France,  Henrietta  died  at 
St  Cloud  on  the  30th  of  June  1670.  She  was  buried  at  St  Denis, 
her  funeral  oration  being  pronounced  by  her  friend  Bossuet, 
and  it  was  asserted  that  she  had  been  poisoned  by  order  of  her 
husband.  She  left  two  daughters,  Marie  Louise,  wife  of  Charles 
II.  of  Spain,  and  Anne  Marie,  wife  of  Victor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy. 
According  to  legitimist  principles,  the  descendants  of  Henrietta, 
through  her  daughter  Marie  of  Savoy,  are  entitled  to  wear  the 
British  crown. 

ORLEANS.  JEAN  BAPTISTB  GASTON.  Duke  or  (i6o»-i66o). 
third  son  of  the  French  king  Henry  IV.,  and  his  wife  Marie  de 
Medici,  was  bom  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  2Sih  of  April  160S. 
Known  at  first  as  the  duke  of  Anjou,  he  was  created  duke  of 
Orieans  in  1626,  and  was  nominally  in  command  of  the  army 
which  besieged  La  Rochelie  in  1628,  having  already  entered 
upon  that  course  of  political  intrigue  which  was  destined  to 
occupy  the  remainder  of  his  life.  On  two  occasions  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  France  for  conspiring  against  the  government  of 
his  mother  and  of  Cardinal  Richelieu;  and  after  waging  an 
unsuccessful  war  in  Languedoc,  he  took  refuge  in  Flanders. 
Reconciled  with  his  brother  Louis  XIII.,  he  plotted  against 
Richelieu  in  1635,  fled  from  the  country,  and  then  submitted 
to  the  king  and  the  cardinal.  Soon  afterwards  the  same  process 
was  repeated.  Orieans  stirred  up  Cinq-Mars  to  attempt  Riche- 
lieu's murder,  and  then  deserted  his  unfortunate  accomplice. 
In  1643,  on  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  Gaston  became  lieutenant- 
genersil  of  the  kingdom,  and  fought  against  Spain  on  the  northern 


frontiers  of  France;  but  during  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  he  passed 

with  great  facility  from  one  party  to  the  other.   Then  exiled  by 

Maxarin  to  Blois  in  1652  he  remained  there  until  his  death 

on  the  2nd  of  February  1660.    Gaston's  first  wife  was  Marie 

(d.  1627),  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henri  de  Bourbon,  dtic  de  Mont- 

pensier  (d.  1608),  and  his  second  wife  was  Marguerite  (d.  1672), 

sister  of  Charles  III.,  duke  of  Lorraine.    By  Marie  be  left  a 

daus^ter,  Anne  Marie,  duchesse  de  Montpensier  (q.v.) ;  and  by 

Marguerite  he  left  three  daughters,  Marguerite  Louise  (1645- 

172 1),  wife  of  Cosimo  III.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany;  Elixabeth 

(1646-1696),  wife  of  Louis  Joseph,  duke  of  Guise;  and  Fran^oise 

Madeleine  (1648-1664),  wife  of  Charles  Emmanuel  II.,  duke  of 

Savoy.  (M.  P.*) 

ORLEANS.  LOUIS.  Duke  op  (1372-1407),  younger  son  of  the 

French  king,  Charles  V.,  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  March  1372. 

Having  been  made  count  of  Valois  and  of  Beaumont-sur-(^, 

and  then  duke  of  Touraine,  he  received  the  duchy  of  Orleans 

from  his  brother  Charles  VI.  in  1392,  three  years  after  his 

marriage  with  Valentina  (d.  1408),  daughter  of  Gian  Galeazxo 

Visconti,  duke  of  Milan.    This  lady  brought  the  county  of  Af^ 

to  her  husband;  but  more  important  was  her  claim  upon  Milan. 

which  she  transmitted  to  her  descendants,  and  which  furnished 

Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  with  a  pretext  for  interference  in 

northem  Italy.     When  Charles  VI.  became  insane  in  1392^ 

Orleans  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  his  uncle  Philip  II.,. 

duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  conducting  the  government;  and 

this  quarrel  was  not  only  the  dominating  factor  in  the  affairs  (tf 

France,  but  extended  beyond  the  borders  of  that  country. 

Continued  after  Philip's  death  in  1404  with  Ms  son  and  successor, 

John  the  Fearless,  it  culminated  in  the  murder  of  Orleans  by 

one  of  John's  partisans  on  the  23rd  of  November  1407.    The 

duke,  who  was  an  accolnplished  and  generous  prince,  was 

suspected  of  immoral  relations  with  several  ladies  of  the  royal 

house,  among  them  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  the  queen  of  Charles  VI. 

He  had  eight  children  by  Valentine  Visconti,  including  his 

successor,  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  poet,  and  one  of  his  natural 

sons  was  the  famous  bastard  of  Orleans,  John,  count  of  Dunois. 
See  E.  Jarry.  La  Vie  polUiqu*  dt  Louu  d'OrUans  (Paris.  1889). 

ORLEANS,  LOUIS.  Duke  op  (1703-1752),  only  son  of  Duke 
Philip  II.,  the  regent  Orleans,  was  bora  at  Versailles  on  the 
4ih  of  August  1703.  A  pious,  charitable  and  cultured  prince, 
he  took  very  little  part  in  the  politics  of  the  time,  although  he 
was  conspicuous  for  his  hostility  to  Cardinal  Dubois  in  1723. 
In  1730  Cardinal  Fleury  secured  his  dismissal  from  the  position 
of  colonel-general  of  the  infantry,  a  post  which  he  had  held  for 
nine  years;  and  retiring  into  private  life,  he  spent  bis  time 
mainly  in  translating  the  Psalms  and  the  epistles  of  St  Paul. 
Having  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of  Orleans  in  1723,  be  died 
in  the  abbey  of  St  Genevieve  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  February 
1752.  His  wife  Augusta  (d.  1726),  daughter  of  Louis  William, 
margrave  of  Baden,  bore  him  an  only  son,  Louis  Philippe,  who 
succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of  Orleans. 

ORLEANS,  LOUIS  PHIUPPB.  Duke  of  (1735-178$).  son  of 
Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  was  bora  at  Versailles  on  the  i2ih  of 
May  1725,  and  was  known  as  the  duke  of  Chartres  until  his 
father's  death  in  1752.  Serving  with  the  French  armies  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  of  17421  I743  **^  i744« 
and  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  in  1745,  retiring  to  Bagnoiet  in 
1757,  and  occupying  his  time  with  theatrical  performances  and 
the  society  of  men  of  letters.  He  died  at  St  Assise  on  the  i8th 
of  November  1785.  The  duke  married  Louise  Henriette  de 
Bourbon-C^nti,  who  bore  him  a  son  Philip  (£galitOi  duke  ol 
Orleans,  and  a  daughter,  who  married  the  .last  duke  of  Bourbon. 
His  second  wife,  Madame  de  Monlesson,  whom  be  married 
secretly  in  1773,  was  a  clever  woman  and  an  authoress  of  some 
repute.  He  had  two  natural  sons,  known  as  the  abbot  of  Si 
Far  and  the  abbot  of  St  Albin. 

See  VA  ulomne  d^un  trinu,  a  collection  of  letters  from  the  duke  to 
his  second  wife,  edited  by  J.  Hermand  (1910). 

ORLEANS,  LOUIS  PHIUPPE  JOSEPH,  Duke  of  (i747-i79i). 
called  Philippe  £caut£,  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  of  Louise  Henriette  of  Bourfoon-Conti,  was  bora  at  St  Qoud 
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on  the  13th  of  April  1747.    Having  borne  th<;  title  of  duke  of 
Montpensier  until  his  grandfather's  death  in  1752,  he  became 
duke  of  Chartres,  and  in  1769  married  Louise  Marie  Adelaide 
de  Bourbon-PenthidvTey  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  duke  of 
Fenthi^vre,  grand  admiral  of  .France,  and  the  richest  heiress  of 
the  time.  Her  wealth  made  it  certain  that  he  would  be  the  richest 
man  in  France^  and  he  determined  to  play  a  part  equal  to  that  of 
his  great-grandfather,  the  regent,  whom  he  resembled  in  character 
and  debaucbe^.    As  duke  of  Chartres  he  opposed  the  plans  of 
Maupeott  in   177  r,  and  was  promptly  exiled  to  his  country 
estate  of  Villers-Cotterets  (Aisne).     When  Lotiis  XVI.  came 
to  the  throne  in  1774  Chartres  still  found  himself  looked  on  coldly 
at  court;  Marie  Antoinette  hated  him,  and  envied  him  for  his 
veaiih,  wit  and  freedom  from  etiquette,  and  he  was  not  slow 
to  return  her  hatred  with  scorn.    In  1778  he  served  in  the 
iquadron  of  D'Or^nlliers,  and  was  present  i&  the  naval  battle 
of  Ushant  on  the  27th  of  July  1778.    He  hoped  to  see  further 
service,  but  the  queen  was  opposed  to  this,  and  he  was  removed 
from  the  navy,  and  given  the  honorary  post  of  colonel-general 
of  bussais.    He  then  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure;  he  often 
visited  London,  and  became  an  intimate  friend  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.);  he  brought  to  Paris  the 
"  anglo-mania,"  as  it  was  called,  and  made  jockeys  as  fashionable 
as  they  were  in  Enjgland.    He  also  made  himself  very  popular 
in  Paris  by  his  large  gifts  to  the  poor  in  time  of  famine,  and 
by  throwing  open  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal  to  the  people. 
Before  the  meeting  of  the  notables  in  1787  he  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  duke  of  Orleans,  and  showed  his  liberal  ideas,  which 
were  largely  leamt  in  England,  so  boldly  that  he  was  believed 
to  be  aiming  at  becoming  constitutional  king  of  France.    In 
November  he  again  showed  his  liberalism  in  the  lit  de  justice, 
which  Brienne  had  made  the  king  hold,  and  was  again  exiled  to 
Villers-Cbtterets.    The  approaching  convocation  of  the  states- 
general  made  his  friends  very  active  on  his  behalf;  he  circulated 
in  every  bmlliage  the  pamphlets  which  F.  J.  Sieyds  Had  drawn 
op  at  his  request,  and  was  elected  in  three — by  the  noblesse 
of  Paris,  Villers-Cotterets  and  Cr£py-en-Valots.    In  the  estate 
of  iht  nobility  he  headed  the  liberal  minority  under  the  guidance 
of  Adrien  Duport,  and  led  the  minority  of  forty-seven  noblemen 
who  seceded  from  their  own  estate  (June  1789)  and  joined  the 
Tien*  £tat.    The  part-  he  played  during  thesuminer  of  1789  is 
one  of  the  most  debated  points  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution. 
The  court  accused  hiiQ  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  every  popular 
movement,  and  saw  the  "  gold  of  Orleans  "  as  the  cause  of  the 
ReveiOoa  riot  and  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  as  the  republicans 
later  saw  the  "  gold  of  Pitt "  in  every  germ  of  opposition  to 
themselves.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  hated  the  queen, 
and  bitterly  resented  his  long  disgrace  at  court,  and  also  that  he 
sincerely  wished  for  a  tlKnough  reform  of  the  govenunent  and 
the  establishment  of  some  such  constitution  as  that  of  England; 
and  no  doubt  sudi  friends  as  Adrien  Duport  and  Choderlos 
de  Lados,  for  their  own  reasons,  wished  to  see  him  kingof  France. 
The  best  testimony  for  the  bdiaviour  of  Orleans  during  this 
summer  is  the  testimony  of  an  English  lady,  Mrs  Grace  Dalrymple 
Elliott,  who  shared  his  heart  with  the  comtesse  de  Buffon,  and 
from  whidi  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  at  the  time  of  the  riot 
erf  the  1 2th  of  July  he  was  on  a  fishing  excursion,  and  was 
rudely  treated  t^  the  king  on  the  next  day  when  going  to  offer 
him  his  services.     He  indeed  became  so. disgusted  with  the 
false  posttkm  of  a  pretender  to  the  crown,  into  which  he  was 
being  forced,  that  he  widied  to  go  to  America,  but,  as  the 
txmtesat  de  Buffon  would  not  go  with  him,  he  decided  to  remain 
in  Pari&    He  was  again  accused,  unjustly,  of  having  caused 
tht  mardi  of  the  women  to  Versailles  on  the  5th  of  Ortober. 
La  Fayette,  jealous  of  his  popularity,  persuaded  the  king  to 
send  the  duke  to  England  on  a  mission,  and  thus  get  him  out 
of  France,  and  he  accordingly  remained  in  England  from  Ortober 
1789  to  July  1790.    On  the  7th  of  July  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Assembly,  and  on  the  2nd  of  October  both  he  and  Mirabeau  were 
declared  by  the  Assembly  entirely  free  of  any  complicity  in  the 
events  of  October.    He  now  tried  to  keep  himself  as  much  out 
erf  the  political  world  as  possible,  but  in  vain,  for  the  court  would 


suspect  him,  and  his  friends  would  talk  about  his  being  king. 
The  best  proof  of  his  not  being  ambitious  of  such  a  doubtful 
piece  of  preferment  is  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  get  himself 
made  king,  regent  or  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  at  the 
time  of  the  flight  to  Varennes  in  June  1791.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
again  tried  to  make  his  peace  with  the  court  in  January  1792, 
but  he  was  so  insulted  that  he  was  not  encouraged  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  the  sake  of  the  king  and  queen,  who  persisted  in 
remembering  all  old  enmities  in  their  time  of  trouble.  In  the 
summer  of  1792  he  was  present  for  a  short  time  with  the  army 
of  the  north,  with  his  two  sons,  the  duke  of  Chartres  and  the 
duke  of  Montpensier,  but  had  returned  to  Paris  before  the  loth 
of  August.  After  that  day  he  underwent  great  personal  risk 
in  saving  fugitives;  in  particukr,  he  saved  the  life  of  the  count 
of  Champcenetz,  the  governor  of  the  Tuileries,  who  was  his 
personal  enemy,  at  the  request  of  Mrs  Elliott.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  recede,  and,  after  accepting  the  title  of  Citoyen  ^alit£, 
conferred  on  him  by  the  commune  of  Paris,  he  was  elected 
twentieth  and  last  d^uty  for  Paris  to  the  Convention.  In  that 
body  he  sat  as  quietly  as  he  had  done  in  the  National  Assembly, 
but  on  the  occasion  of  the  king's  trial  he  had  to  speak,  an{l  then 
only  to  give  his  vote  for  the  death  of  Louis.  His  compliance 
did  not  save  him  from  suspicion,  which  was  especially  aroused  by 
the  friendship  of  his  eldest  son,  the  duke  of  Chartres,  with 
Dumouriez,  and  when  the  news  of  the  desertion  of  Chartres 
with  Dumouriez  became  known  at  Paris  all  the  Bourbons  left 
in  France,  including  £galit£,  were  ordered  to  be  arrested  on  the 
5th  of  April.  He  remained  in  prison  till  the  month  of  October, 
when  the  Reign  of  Terror  began.  He  was  naturally  the  very 
sort  of  victim  wanted,  and  he  was  decreed  "  of  accusation  " 
on  the  3rd  of  October.  He  was  tried  on  the  6th  of  November 
and  was  guillotined  on  the  same  day,  with  a  sim'le  upon  his  lips 
and  without  any  appearance  of  fear.  No  man  ever  was  more 
blamed  than  Cirieans  during  the  Revolution,  but  the  faults 
of  ambition  and  intrigue  were  his  friends',  not  his  own;  it  was 
his  friends  who  wished  him  to  be  on  the  throne.  Personally 
he  possessed  the  charming  maimers  of  a  pohshed  grand  seigneur: 
debauched  and  cynical,  but  never  rude  or  cruel,  full  of  gentle 
consideration  for  all  about  him  but  selfish  in  his  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  he  has  had  to  bear  a  heavy  load  of  blame,  but  it  is 
ridiculous  to  describe  the  idle  and  courteous  voluptuary  as  being 
a  dark  and  designing  scoundrel,  capable  of  murder  if  it  would 
serve  his  ambition.  The  execution  of  Philippe  £gallt£  made 
the  friend  of  Dumouriez,  who  was  living  in  exile,  duke  of  Orleans. 
Authorities. — Baachet.  Histoire  de  PhUippe  EgaliU;  Journal 
of  Mrs  Grace  Dalrymple  Elliott  (1859):  A.  Nettement,  Philippe- 
EgaliU  (Paris,  184a);  Laurentie,  Histoire  des  dues  d'Orlians  (Paris, 
1832);  G.  PeienoC,  PrScis  historique  de  la  maison  d'OrUans  (Paris, 
1830;:  L.  C.  R(ous8elet),  Carrespondance  de  Louis-Philippe  Joseph 
d'OrUans  avec  Louis  XVI  (Paris,  1800);  Rivarol.  Portrait  du  due 
d'Orlians  et  de  Madame  de  Genlis;  Tournois,  Histoire  du  Louis 
Philippe  Joseph  due  d:OrUaHS  (Paris,  1842). 

ORIBANS,  LOUIS  PHIUPPB  ROBEBT,  DuxE  OT  (1869- 
),  eldcist  son  of  the  comte  de  Paris,  was  bom  at  York  House, 
Twickenham,  on  the  6th  of  February  1869.  The  law  of  exile 
against  the  French  princes  having  been  abrogated  in  187 1,  he 
returned  with  his  parents  to  France.  He  was  first  educated  by  a 
private  tutor,  and  then  followed  the  courses  of  the  municipal 
college  at  Eu.  In  1882  he  entered  the  College  Stanislas,  Paris, 
and  took  a  first  prize  in  a  competitive  Latin  translation.  On  the 
death  of  the  comte  de  Chandbord,  the  comte  de  Paris  became  head 
of  the  Bourbons;  and  in  1886  he  and  his  son  were  exiled  from 
France.  Queen  Victoria  appointed  the  duke  of  Orleans  a  super- 
numerary cadet  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst. 
After  passing  his  examinations  he  received  a  commission  in  the 
4th  battalion  of  the  60th  Rifies,  then  quartered  in  India.  In 
January  1888  the  duke  went  out  to  India,  accompanied  by 
Colonel  de  Parseval  as  military  governor  and  adviser.  At 
Bombay  he  was  received  by  the  duke  of  Connaught  and  Lord 
Reay,  and  at  Calcutta  he  became  the  guest  of  the  viceroy,  the 
marquess  of  Dufferin,  who  organized  for  the  duke  and  his  cousin. 
Prince  Henry  of  Orleans,  a  grand  tiger-shooting  expedition  in 
Nepaul.    The  duke  now  reported  himself  to  the  commander-in- 
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chief , afterwards  Earl  Roberts^nd  joined  his  regiment  at  Chakrata. 
After  seeing  service,  the  ddce  ceased  his  connexion  with  the 
Indian  army  in  February  2889,  and  returned  to  England.  On 
attaining  his  majority,  he  entered  Paris  (February  7,  x.890), 
and  proceeding  to  the  mairte,  expressed  his  desire,  as  a  French- 
man, to  perform  his  military  service.  This  act  caused  great 
excitement,  and  he  was  arrested  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
1886,  which  forbade  the  soil  of  France  to  thfe  direct  heirs  of  the 
families  which  had  reigned  there.  He  was  tried,  and  sentenced 
to  two  years'  imprisonment;  but  he  was  liberated  by  President 
Camot  after  a  few  months'  nominal  incan^ration  (June  4), 
and  conducted  to  the  Swiss  frontier.  This  escapade  won  for  him 
the  title  of  "  Le  Premier  Conscrit  de  France."  After  the  comte 
de  Paris's  funeral  (September  Z2,  X894)  the  duke  received  his 
adherents  in  London,  and  then  removed  to  Brussels,  as  being 
nearer  France.  On  the  5th  of  November  X896  the  duke 
married  the  archduchess  Blaria  Dorothea  Amalia  of  Austria,  the 
ceremony  taking  place  at  Vienna.  It  was  alleged  that  some  of 
his  followers  were  implicated  in  the  conspiracies  against  the 
French  Republic  in  1899.  A  letter  which  the  duke  wrote  in  2900, 
approving  the  artist  whose  caricatures  were  grossly  insulting  to 
Queen  Victoria,  exdted  great  indignation  both  in  England  and 
in  many  French  circles,  and  estranged  him  from  many  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  been,  upon  friendly  terms;  but  after 
Queen  Victoria's  death  it  was  aJlowed  to  become  known  that 
this  affair  had  been  forgotten  and  forgiven  by  the  British 
royal  family.  The  duke  of  Orleans  made  several  long  ex- 
ploring journeys,  being  particularly  interested  in  polar  dis- 
coveries. In  1905  he  published  Une  crois^e  au  Spitiberg^  and, 
later,  another  account  of  his  travels,  under  the  title  A  trovers 
la  Banquise. 

ORLEANS,  PHILIP  L,  DuxE  OF  (1640-1702),  son  of  thcFrench 
king  Louis  XIII.,  was  bom  at  St  Germain-en-Laye  on  the  axst  of 
September  X640.  In  x66z  he  was  treated  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
married  Henrietta,  sistor  of  Charles  II.  of  En^nd;  but  the 
marriage  wais  not  a  happy  one,  and  the  death  of  the  duchess  in 
X670  was  attributed  to  poison.  Subse<)uently  he  married 
Charlotte  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  Louis,  dector  palatine 
of  the  Rhine.  Having  fought  with  distinction  in  Flanders  in 
X667,  Monaeur,  as  Cirleans  was  generally  called,  returned  to 
military  life  in  x67a,  and  in  X677  gained  a  great  victory  at  Casscl 
and  took  St  Omar.  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  said,  was  jeiJous  of  his 
brother's  success;  at  all  events  Orleans  nevor  commanded  an 
army  again.  He  died  at  St  Cloud  on  the  8th  of  June  1701, 
leaving  a  son,  Philip,  the  regent  Orleans,  and  two  daughters: 
Anne  Marie  (1669-1728),  wife  of  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  duke 
of  Savoy;  and  Elizabeth  Charlotte  (1676-1744),  wife  of  Leo- 
pold, duke  of  Lorraine.  His  eldest  daughter,  Marie  Louise 
(1662-X689),  wife  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  died  before  her 
father.  (M.  P.*) 

ORLEANS,  PHILIP  II.,  Dxtke  of  (X674-1723),  regent  of  France, 
son  of  Philip  I.,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  his  second  wife,  the 
princess  palatine,  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  August  1674,  and  had 
his  first  experience  of  arms  at  the  siege  of  Mons  in  1691.  His 
marriage  with  MUe  de  Blois,  the  legitimized  daughter  of  Louis 
XIV.,  won  him  the  favour  of  the  king.  He  fought  with  distinc- 
tion at  Steinkerk,  Neerwinden  and  Namur  (X692-X695).  During 
the  next  few  years,  being  without  employment,  he  studied 
natuml  science.  He  was  next  given  a  command  in  Italy  (1706) 
and  in  Spain  (1707-1708)  where  he  gained  some  important 
successes,  but  he  cherished  lofty  ambitions  and  was  suspected  of 
wishing  to  take  the  place. of  Philip  V.  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 
Louis  XIV.  was  angry  at  these  pretensions,  and  for  a  long  time 
held  him  in  disfavour.  In  his  will,  however,  he  appointni  him 
president  of  the  coundi  of  regency  of  the  yoimg  King  Louis  XV. 
(171 5).  After  the  death  of  the  king,  the  duke  of  Orleans  went  to 
the  parlement,  had  the  will  annulled,  and  himself  invested  with 
absolute  power.  At  first  he  made  a  good  use  of  this,  counselling 
economy,  decreasing  taxation,  disbanding  25,000  soldiers  and 
restoring  liberty  to  the  persecuted  Jansenists.  But  the  inquisi- 
torial measures  which  he  had  begun  against  the  financiers  led  to 
disturbances.    He  was,  moreover,  weak  enough  to  countenance 


the  risky  operations  of  the  banker  John  Law  (17x7),  whose 
bankruptcy  led  to  such  a  disastrous  crisis  in  the  public  and 
private  affairs  of  France. 

There  existed  a  party  of  malcontents  who  wished  to  transfer 
the  regency  from  Orleans  to  Philip  V.,  king  of  Spain.  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed,  under  the  in^iration  of  CaadiaaX  Alberoni, 
first  minister  of  Spain,  and  directed  by  the  prince  of  Cellanuure, 
Spanish  ambassador  in  France,  with  the  complicity  of  the  duke 
and  duchess  of  Maine;  but  in  17x8  it  was  discovered  and 
defeated.  Dubois,  formerly  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
now  his  all-powerful  minister,  caused  war  to  be  declared  against 
Spain,  with  the  support  of  the  emperor,  and  of  England  and 
Holland  ((Quadruple  Alliance).  Aftor  some  successes  of  the 
French  marshal,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  in  Spain,  and  of  the 
imperial  troops  in  Sicily,  Philip  V.  made  peace  with  the  regent 
(1720), 

On  the  majority  of  the  king,  which  was  declared  on  the  xsth 
of  February  27  23,  the  duke  of  Orleaiu  resigned  the  supreme 
power;  but  he  became  first  minister  to  the  king,  and  remained 
in  office  till  his  death  on  the  23rd  of  December  1723.  The 
regent  had  great  qualities,  both  brilliant  and  solid,  which  were 
imfortunately  spoilt  by  an  excessive  taste  for  pleasure.  His 
dissolute  nuuiners  foimd  only  too  many  imitators,  and  the 
regency  was  one  of  the  most  corrupt  periods  in  French  hatoiy . 

See  J.  B.  H.  R.  Capefigue,  Histoire  Ae  Philippe  d^OrUams,  rtfaU  de 
France  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1838) ;  A.  BaudriUart,  Philip^  V.  et  la  cow 
de  France,  vol.  ii.  (Paris,  1890) ;  and  L.  Wiesener,  Le  rfgpU,  Fabbi 
Dubois  el  les  Angfau  (3  vols.,  Paris,  X891-2899).  (M.  P.*) 

ORLEANS,  a  city  of  north  central  France,  chief  town  of  the 
department  of  Loiret,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  77  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Paris  by  rail.  Pop.  (X906),  town,  57,544;  commune, 
68,614.  At  Les  Aubrais,  a  niile  to  the  north,  is  one  of  the  chief 
railway  junctions  in  the  country. '  Besides  the  Paris  and  Orleans 
railway,  which  there  divides  into  two  main  lines — a  west^n  to 
Nantes  and  Bordeaux  via  Tours,  and  a  southem  to  Bourges  and 
Toulouse  via  Vierzon — branches  leave  Les  Aubrais  eastwards 
for  Pithiviers,  Ch&lons-sur-Mame  and  Gien,  north-west  for 
Chiteaudun  and  Rouen.  The  whole  town  of  Orleans  is  clustered 
together  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  and  surrounded  by  fine 
boulevards,  beyond  which  it  sends  out  suburbs  along  the  various 
roads.  It  is  connected  with  the  suburb  of  St  Marceau  on  the 
left  bank  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  nine  arches,  erected  in  the 
x8th  century.  Farther  up  is  the  railway  bridge.  The  river  is 
canalized  on  the  right,  and  serves  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Orleans  Canal,  whidi  unites  the  Loire  with  the  Seine  by  the 
canal  of  the  Loing. 

Owing  to  its  position  on  ther  northernmost  point  of  the  Loire 
Orleans  has  long  been  the  centre  of  communication  between  the 
Loire  basin  and  Paris.  The  chief  interest  of  the  place  lies  in 
its  public  buildings  and  the  historical  events  of  which  it  has  been 
the  scene.  Proceeding  from  the  railway  station  to  the  bridge 
over  the  Loire,  the  visitor  crosses  Orleans  from  north  to  south 
and  passes  through  the  Place  du  Martroi,  the  heart  of  the  dty. 
In  the  middle  of  the  square  stands  an  equestrian  statue  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  in  bronze,  resting  on  a  granite  pedestal  surrounded  by 
bas-reliefs  representing  the  leading  episodes  in  her  life.  In  1855 
it  took  the  place  of  an  older  statue  executed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  which  was  then  transferred  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Loire  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  a  few  paces  from  the  spot  where  a 
simple  cross  marks  the  ^ite  of  the  Port  dee  ToureUes  captured  by 
Joan  of  Arc  in  1429.  From  the  Place  du  Martroi,  the  Rue  Jeanne 
d'Arc  leads  to  the  cathedral  of  Ste  Croix.  This  church,  b^gun  in 
X  287,  was  burned  by  the  Huguenots  in  1567  before  its  compleiion. 
Henry  IV.,  in  x6ox,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new  structure,  the 
building  of  which  continued  until  2829.  It  consists  of  a  vestibule, 
a  nave  with  double  aisles,  a  correqwnding  choir,  a  transept  and 
an  apse.  Its  length  is  472  ft.,  its  width  at  the  transept  920  ft. 
and  the  height  of  the  central  vaults  xx2  ft.  The  west  front  has 
two  flat-topped  towers,  each  of  three  storeys,  of  which  the  first 
is  square,  the  second  octagonal  and  the  third  cylindrical.  The 
whole  front  is  (jothic,  but  was  designed  and  constructed  in  the 
x8th  century  and  exhibits  all  the  defects  of  the  period,  though  its 
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praportioDs  are  Impreanve.  A  central  spire  (19th  century)  328  ft. 
high,  on  the  other  band,  recalls  the  pure  Gothic  style  of  the 
13U1  century.    In  the  interior  the  choir  chapels  and  the  apse, 
dating  from  the  original  erection  of  the  building,  and  the  fine 
modem  tomb  of  Mgr.  F.  A.  P.  Dupanloup,  bishop  from  1849  to 
1878,  are  worthy  of  note.  In  the  episcopal  palace  and  the  hi|^er 
seminaiy  are  several  remarkable  ptctures  and  pieces  of  wood- 
carving;  and  the  latter  building  has  a  crypt  of  the  9th  century, 
bdongiag  to  the  church  of  St  Avit  demolished  in  1428.    The 
church  of  St  Aignan  consists  oi  a  transept  and  choir  of  the  second 
lialf  of  the  15th  century;  it  contains  in  a  gilded  and  carved 
wooden  shrine  the  remains  of  its  patron  saint,  who  occupied  the 
lee  of  Orleans  at  the  time  of  Attila's  invasion.   The  crypt  dates 
from  the  9th  to  the  beginning  of  the  zith  century.    The  once 
beautiful  sculpture  of  the  exterior  has  been  altogether  ruined; 
the  interior  has  been  restored,  but  not  in  keeping  with  the 
origjaal  style.    A  third  church,  St  Euverte,  dedicated  to  one  of 
the  oldest  bish<^  of  Orleans  (d.  391),  is  an  early  Gothic  building 
dating  from  the  13th,  completely  restored  in  the  zsth  century. 
St  Pkrre-le-Puenier  dates  in  its  oldest  portions  from  the  xoth 
or  even  the  9th  century.    To  the  west  of  the  Rue  Royale  stand 
the  church  of  St  Paul,  whose  facade  and  isolated  tower  both 
bear  fine  features  of  Renaissance  work,  and  Notre-Dame  de 
Recouvrance,  rebuilt  between  1517  and  1519  in  the  Renaissance 
style  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  deliverance  of  the  city. 
The  b6tel  de  viUe,  built  under  Frauds  I.  and  Henry  II.  and 
restored  in  the  19th  century,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
goverDois  of  Orleans,  and  was  occupied  by  the  kings  and  queens 
of  France  from  Frauds  II.  to  Henry  IV.    The  front  of  the 
building,  with  its  di£Ferent  coloured  bricks,  its  balconies  sup- 
pwted  by  caryatides  attributed  to  Jean  Goujon,  its  gable-ends 
and  its  windows,  recalls  the  Flemish  style.    There  are  several 
niches  with  statues.   Beneath,  between  the  dcmble  flight  of  steps 
leading  up  to  the  entrance,  stands  a  bronze  reproduction  of  the 
statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  a  masterpiece  of  the  princess  Mary  of 
Orleans,  preserved  in  the  Versailles  museum.     The  richly- 
decorated  apartmentsof  the  first  storey containpaintings,  interest- 
ing chimneys,  and  a  bronze  statuette  (also  by  the  princess  Mary) 
representing  Joan  of  Arc  mounted  on  a  caparisoned  horse  and 
dothed  in  the  garb  of  the  knights  of  the  x  5th  century*  The  great 
hall  in  which  it  is  placed  also  possesses  a  chimney  decorated  with 
three  bas-reliefs  of  Domremy,  Orleans  and  Reims,  all  assodated 
vith  her  life.    The  historical  museum  at  Orleans  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  provincial  collections,  the  numismatic, 
medieval  and  Renaissance  dqwirtments,  and  the  collection  of 
ancient  vases  being  of  great  value.    The  dty  also  possesses  a 
separate  picture  gallery,  a  sculpture  gallery  and  a  natural 
history  museum,  which  are  established  in  the  former  h6td  de 
ville,  a  Renaissance  building  of  the  latter  half  of  the'  1 5th  century. 
The  public  library  comprises  among  its  manuscripts  a  number 
dating  from  the  7th  century,  and  obtained  in  most  cases  from 
St  Beoolt  on  the  Loire.  The  general  hospital  is  incorporated  with 
the  Hfrtel  Dieu,  and  forms  one  of  the  finest  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  France.    The  saUe  des  JUes,  formerly  the  corn-market, 
staiMfe  within  a  vast  cloister  formed  by  15th-century  arcades, 
once  bdonging  to  the  old  cemetery.    Tlw  sclU  d^s  Thists  ( 1 4 1 1 ) 
of  the  university  la  the  meeting-place  of  the  Archaeological 
Society  of  the  city.    Among  the  old  private  houses  numerous  at 
Orleans,  that  of  Agnes  Sorel  (15th  and  z6th  century),  which 
rontaios  a  large  collection  of  objects  and  works  of  art  relating  to 
JoanofArc,thatofFrandsI.,of  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century, 
that  occupied  by  Joan  of  Arc  during  the  siege  of  1429,  and  that 
known  as  the  house  of  Diane  de  Poitiers  (i6th  century),  which 
contains  the  historical  museum,  are  of  special  interest.    The 
Uld  dtta  VieUU'Inieitdance,  built  in  the  isth  and  x6th  centuries, 
served  as  residence  of  the  intendanls  of  Orleans  in  later  times. 
The  "  White  Tower  '*  is  the  last  representative  of  the  towers 
rendered  famous  by  the  siege.    A  statue  to  the  jurisconsult, 
K.  J,  Potfa|er  (1699-Z772),  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
natives  of  OrU«ns,  stands  in  front  of  the  h6td  de  viUe.    The 
anntvexsary  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  in  1429  by  Joan  of  Arc  is 
cckbzatcd  every  year  with  great  pomp.   After  the  English  had 


retired,  the  popular  enthusiasm  improvised  a  procession,  which 
ouirched  with  singing  of  hymns  from  the  cathedral  to  St  Paul, 
and  the  ceremony  is  still  repeated  on  the  8th  of  May  by  the  clergy 
and  the  dvil  and  military  functionaries.  Orleans  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric,  a  prefect,  a  court  of  appeal,  and  a  court  of  assizes 
and  headquarters  of  the  V.  army  corps.  There  an  tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  board  of  trade-arbitration,  a 
chamber  of  commerce  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France; 
and  training  colleges  for  both  sexes,  a  lycte  for  boys,  a  technical 
school  and  an  ecdesiastical  seminaiy. 

The  more  important  Industries  of  the  town  are  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco  (by  the  state),  blankets,  hairpins,  vinegar,  machinery, 
agricultural  implements,  hosiezy,  tools  and  izonware,  and  the 
preparation  of  preserved  vegetables.  Wine,  wool,  grain  and 
live  stock  are  the  commercial  staples  of  the  dty,  round  which 
there  are  imp(»tant  nuzaeries. 

The  site  of  Orleans  must  have  been  occupied  very  early  in 
history  by  a  trading  post  for  conuncrce  between  northern  and 
central  and  southern  Gaul.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest 
the  town  was  known  as  CenabuM,  and  was  the  starting-point  of 
the  great  revolt  against  Julius  Caesar  in  52  b.c  In  the  5th 
century  it  had  taken  the  nuoc  Aurdianum  from  dther  Marcus 
Aurelius  or  Aurdian.  It  was  vainly  besieged  in  45Z  by  Attila, 
who  was  awed  by  the  intercession  of  its  bishop,  St  Aignan,  and 
finally  driven  off  by  the  patrician  Aetius.  Odoacer  and  his 
Saxons  also  failed  to  take  it  in  47  z,  but  in  498  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Clovis,  who  in  5zz  held  here  the  first  ecdesiastical  council 
assembled  in  France.  The  digm'ty  which  it  then  obtained,  of 
being  the  capital  of  a  separate  kingdom,  was  lost  by  its  union  with 
that  of  Paris  in  6x3.  In  the  xoth  centuiy  the  town  was  given  in 
fief  to  the  counts  of  Paris,  who  in  987  ousted  the  Carolixigian 
line  from  the  throne  of  France.  In  999  a  great  fire  devastated  the 
town.  Orleans  remained  during  aU  the  medieval  period  one  of 
the  first  dties  of  the  French  moiuirchy;  several  of  the  kings 
dwdt  within  its  walls,  or  were  consecrated  in  its  cathedral; 
it  had  a  royal  mint,  was  the  seat  of  coundls,  and  obtained  for 
its  schools  the  name  of  university  (X309),  and  for  its  soldiery  an 
equal  standing  with  those  of  Paris.  Philip,  fifth  son  of  Philip  VI. , 
was  the  first  of  the  dukes  of  Orleans.  After  the  assassination  of 
hissuccessor  Louis  by  Jean  Sans-Peur,dukeof  Burgundy  (X407), 
the  people  of  Orleans  sided  resolutely  with  the  Armagnacs,  and 
in  this  way  brought  upon  themsdves  the  attacks  of  the  Bur- 
gundians  and  the  Encash.  Joan  of  Arc,  having  entered  the 
beleaguered  dty  on  the  29th  of  April  14 '9»  effected  the  raising 
of  the  siege  by  means  of  an  attack  on  the  7th  of  May  on  the 
Fort  des  Tourelles,  in  the  course  of  which  she  was  wounded. 
Early  in  the  x6th  century  the  town  became  a  centre  of  Pro- 
testantism. After  the  Amboise  conspiracy  (1560)  the  states- 
general  were  convoked  at  Orleans,  where  Frauds  IL  died. 
In  1562  it  became  the  headquarters  of  Louis  I.  of  Bourbon, 
prince  of  Cond6,  the  Protestant  commander-in-chief.  In  X563 
Francis,  duke  of  Guise,  laid  siege  to  it,  and  had  captured  the 
tite-du-pont  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire  when  he  was  assassin- 
ated'. Orleans  was  surrendered  to  the  king,  who  had  its  fortifica- 
tions razed.  It  was  held  by  the  Huguenots  from  X567  to  1568. 
The  St  Bartholomew  massacre  there  in  X572  lasted  a  whole  week. 
It  was  given  as  a  lieu  de  s^rdf  to  the  League  under  Henry  III., 
but  surrendered  to  Henry  IV.  in  person  in  1594.  During  the 
Revolution  the  city  suffered  from  the  sanguinary  excesses  of 
Bertrand  Bardre  and  Collot  d'Hcrbois.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Prussians  in  X815  and  in  X870,  the  latter  campaign  being  dis- 
cussed bdow. 

See  E.  Bimbenet,  Hiskrire  de  la  vOU  fOrUans  (Orleans,  1884- 
1888). 

Ths  Okleaks  Cahpaicn  or  Z870 

Orleans  was  the  (xntral  point  of  the  second  portion  of  the 
Franco-German  War  (q.v.),  the  dty  and  the  line  of  the  Loire 
being  at  first  the  rendezvous  of  the  new  armies  improvised  by 
the  government  of  National  Defence  and  afterwards  the  starting- 
point  of  the  most  important  attempt  made  to  relieve  Paris. 
The  campaign  has  thus  two  well-marked  phases,  the  first  ending 
with  the  first  capture  of  Orleans  on  the  zoth  of  October,  and 
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the  second  with  the  second  and  final  capture  on  the  night  of  the 
4th  of  December,. 

Shortly  after  the  fall  of  the  empire  the. government  of  National 
Defence,  having  decided  that  it  must  remain  in  Paris  in  spite  of  the 
impending  siege,  despatched  a  delegation  to  Tours  to  direct  the 
government  and  the  war  in  the  provinces.  This  was  originally 
composed  (10-15  September)  of  two  aged  lawyers,  Crftmieux  and 
GlaM-Bizoin,  and  a  naval  officer,  Vice-Admiral  Fourichon,  who  had 
charge  of  both  the  war  and  the  marine  ministries.  A  retired  general, 
de  la  Motte-Rouge,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  "  territorial 
division  of  Tours.  He  found,  scattered  over  the  south  and  west 
oC  France,  a  number  of  regular  units,  mostly  provisional  regiments, 
squadrons  and  Ixitterics,  assembled  from  the  depdts,  and  allexceed- 
ingly  ill  supplied  and  equipped;  but  of  such  forces  as  be  could 
muster  he  constituted  the  I5tn  corps.  There  were  also  ever-^wing 
forces  of  mobiles,  but  these  were  whollv  untrained  and  undisciplined,, 
scarcely  organized  in  battalions  and  lor  the  most  part  armed  with 
old-pattern   weapons. 

In  these  circumstancee— the  relative  unimportance  of  the  pro- 
vincial war,  the  senilitjr  of  the  directors,  the  want  of  numbers, 
equipment  and  training  in  the  troops  available  outside  the  walls  of 
Paris — the  rftle  of  the  delegation  was  at  first  restricted  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cordon  of  weak  posts  just  out  of  reach  of  the  German 
cavalry,  with  the  object  of  protecting'the  formation  of  new  corps  and 
divisions  in  the  interior.  At  the  time  of  the  investment  of  Pans  part 
of  the  provincial  forces  were  actually  called  in  to  reinforce  the 
garrison.  Only  Reyau's  weak  cavalry  division  was  sent  out  from 
Paris  into  the  open  country. 

On  their  side  the  Germans  had  not  enough  forces  left,  after  in- 
vesting the  capital  with  the  III.  and  IV.  Armies  and  Meta  with  the 
I.  and!  I.,  to  undertake  a  long  forward  stride  to  the  Loire  or  the  Cher. 
The  only  covering  force  provided  on  the  south  side  of  their  Paris 
lines  was  the  I.  Bavarian  corps,  which  had  also  to  act  as  the  reserve 
of  the  III.  Army,  and  the  cavalry  divisions  (6th,  4th,  2nd),  whose  chief 
work  was  the  collection  of  supplies  for  the  besiegers. 

Shortly  after  this,  near  the  end  of  September,  francs-tireurs  and 
small  parties  of  National  Guards  became  verv  active  in  Bcauce, 
Perche  and  G&tinais,  and  the  German  4th  cavalry  division  between 
btampes  and  Toury  was  reinforced  by  some  Bavarian  battalions 
in  consequence.  But  no  important  assemblies  of  French  troops 
were  noted,  and  indeed  Orleans  was  twice  evacuated  on  the  mere 
rumour  of  the  German  advance.  Moltke  and  every  other  German 
soldier  gave  no  credence  to  rumours  of  the  formation  of  a  l^th  corps 
behind  the  Loire — ^Trochu  himself  disbelieved  in  its  esustence — 
and  the  cavalry  divisions,  with  their  infantry  supports,  went  about 
their  ordinary  business  of  gathering  supplies. 

In  reality,  however,  the  Delegation,  unready  as  were  its  troops, 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  the  offensive.  In  deference  to  popular 
clamour,  a  show  of  force  m  Beauce  was  decided  upon.  This  was 
carried  out  by  a  force  of  all  arms  under  Reyau  on  the  5th  of  October. 
It  succeeded  only  t6o  well.  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia*  commander  of 
the  4th  cavalry  division,  which  engaged  Reyau  at  Toury,  was  so 
much  impressed  that  he  gave  back  20  m.  ana  sent  alarming  reports 
to  army  headquarters,  which  thereupon  lost  its '  incredulity  and 
announced  in  army  orders  that  the  French  "  Army  of  the  Loire  "  was 
advancing  from  Orleans.  Von  dcr  Tann,  the  commander  of  the  I. 
Bavarian  corps,  was  ordered  to  take  up  a  defensive  position  at 
Montlh6ry  and  to  send  out  a  detachment  to  cover  Prince  Albert's 
retreat.  The  32nd  infantry  division  was  added  to  his  command, 
and  the  2nd  and  6th  cavalry  divisions  warned  to  protect  his  flanks. 
Thus  the  Germans  were  led  to  pay  attention  to  the  existence  of  the 
15th  corps  when  that  corps  was  not  only  itsdf  incomplete  but  also 
unsupported  by  the  i6tn,  17th  and  jother  still  merely  potential 
formations. 

The  preparations  of  tne  Germans  were  superfluous,  for  the  demon- 
stration ended  in  nothing.  Reyau  drew  away  leisurely  towards 
Fontaincbleau  forest,  and  only  a  part  of  the  I5tn  corps  was  sent  up 
from  Bourges  to  Orleans.  Further,  the  fears  of  a  sortie  from  Paris, 
which  had  occupied  the  German  headquarters  for  some  time,  having 
for  a  moment  ceased,  Moltke  on  the  7th  ordered  von  der  Tann, 
with  the  I.  Bavarian  co'rps,  22nd  division,  and  the  three  cavalry 
divisions,  to  advance.^  Next  day  these  orders  expanded.  Orleans 
and,  if  possible.  Tours  itself  were  to  be  captured. 

• 

The  punishment  for  the  military  promenade  in  Beauce  was 
at  hand.    The  main  body  of  the  15th  corps,  which  had  not  been 

required  to  take  part  in  it,  was  kept  back  at  Bourges 
Z^Lrmot  *"^  Vicrzon,  and  only  the  miscellaneous  troops 
{kUmma,     actually  in  Beauce  were  available  to  meet  the  blow 

they  had  provoked.  On  the  xoth  von  der  Tann  at- 
tacked Reyau,  who  had  returned  from  Fontaineblcau  towards 
Orleans,  at  Artenay.  Had  it  not  been  that  von  der  Tann  believed 
that  the  15th  corps  was  in  front  of  him,  and  therefore  attacked 
deliberately  and  carefully,  Reyau's  resistance  would  have  been 
even  more  brief  than  it  was.  The  French  were  enormously 
outnumbered,  and,  after  a  brave  resistance,  were  driven  towards 


Orleans  in  great  disorder.  Being  still  without  any  real  offensive 
intentions,  the  Delegation  and  La  Mottc-Rouge  decided,  the 
same  night,  to  evacuate  Orleans.  On  the  zith,  therefore,  von 
der  Tann's  advance  had  to  deal  with  no  more  than  a  strong 
rearguard  on  the  outskirts  of  Orleans.  But  he  was  no  longer 
on  tht  plain  of  Beauce;  villas,  hedges  and  vinesrards,  as  well 
as  the  outskiils  of  the  great  forest  of  Orleans,  gave  excellent 
cover  to  the  French  infantry,  all  of  which  showed  steadiness 
and  some  battalions  true  heroism,  and  the  attack  developed 
so  slowly  that  the  final  positions  of  the  defenders  were  not 
forced  till  close  upon  nightfalL  The  Germans  lost  at  least  xooo 
men,  and  the  harvest  of  prisoners  proved  to  be  no  more  than 
1500.  So  far  from  pressing  on  to  Tours,  the  Germans  were 
well  content  with  the  occupation  of  Orleans. 

The  defeated  enemy  disappeared  into  Sologae.  whither  the  assail- 
ants could  not  follow.  Rumours  of  all  sorts  oq^an  to  assail  the 
German  commander,  who  could  not  collect  reliable  news  by  means 
of  the  agencies  under  his  own  control  because  of  the  fluctuating  but 
dense  cordon  of  mobiles  and  francs-tireurs  all  around  him.  Moltke 
and  Blumenthal  wished  him  to  strike  out  southward  towards  the 
arsenals  of  Bourges,  the  dep(yts  of  vehicles  at  Ch&teaucoux  and  the 
improvised  government  cMmces  at  Tours.  But  he  represented  that 
he  could  not  maintain  himself  nine  or  ten  marches  away  from  his 
nearest  supports,  and  he  was  therefore  allowed  to  stay  at  Orleans. 
The  22nd  division  and  the  4th  cavalry  dividon,  however,  were 
withdrawn  from  him,  and  under  these  oondicions  von  der  Tann 
became  uneasy  as  to  hjs  prospects  of  retaining  even  Orleans.  His 
uneasiness  was  emphasized  by  reports  of  the  appearance  of  heavy 
masses  of  French  troops  on  the  Loire  above  and  below  Orleans- 
reports  that  were  true  as  regards  the  side  of  Blob,  and  more  or  Ics 
false  as  regards  the  Gien  country.  This  news  was  obtained  by  the 
III.  Army  headquarters  on  the  iQth  of  October,  and  next  day  von 
der  Tann  was  ordered  "  not  to  abandon  Orleans  unless  threatened 
by  a  greatly  superior  force."   Such  a  threat  soon  became  pronounced. 

A  new  directing  influence  was  at  work  at  Tours  in  the  person  of 
Lton  Gambetta,  who  arrived  there  by  balloon  from  Paris  and  took 
control  of  the  Delegation  on  the  i  Ith.  With  de  Fteydnet  (who  was 
appointed  deputy  minister  of  war)  as  his  most  valued  asastant. 
Gambetta  at  once  became  not  merely  the  head  of  the  government 
in  the  provinces,  but  the  actual  director  of  the  war,  in  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  very  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  resistance  to 
the  invader.  De  la  Motte-Rouge  was  replaced  at  the  head  of  the 
15th  corps  by  General  d'Aurelle  de  Palaoines,  under  whom  at  the 
same  time  the  embryo  i6th  corps  was  placed.  The  new  commander 
with  practically  dictatorial  powers  occupied  himself  first  of  all  with 
the  organization  and  training  of  his  motley  troops.  The  Delegation 
indeed  planned  an  advance  from  Gien  on  Fbntainebleau.  but  this 
was  given  up  on  d'Aurelle's  representations,  and  the  15th  corps 
drew  back  to  a  strong  poution  at  Salbris  in  front  of  j^^ 
Bourges.  There  by  dint  of  personal  ascendancy,  relent-  fr^ 
less  drilling  and  a  few  severe  courts-martial,  d'Aurelle 

Eroduced  an  enormous  improvement  in  the  quality  of  his  troops, 
rambetta  reinforced  the  troops  at  Salbris  to  the  ngure  of  60.000. 
for  the  camp  there  was  not  merely  a  rendezvous  tmt  a  school,  the 
atmosphere  of  which  profoundly  affected  even  troops  that  only 
spent  three  or  four  days  within  its  bounds.  Meantime  the  i6tn 
corps  was  formed  at  Blois  and  Venddme,  covered  by  a  screen  of 
francs-tireurs  and  National  Guards.  On  October  23  a  large  force 
was  sent  over  to  the  1 6th  corps  from  Salbris.  This  step  was  the  £r»t 
in  a  new  plan  of  campaign. 

A  few  days  before  it  was  taken,  there  had  occurred  an  incident 
which  led  Moltke  to  a  fresh  misunderstanding  of  the  situation 
towards  the  Loire.  As  mentioned  above,  the  22nd  infan- 
try and  4th  cavalry  divisions  had  been  withdrawn  from 
von  der  Tann's  command  and  ordered  back  to  Paris, 
and  on  their  way  thither  they  were  told  to  clear  the  country  round 
Chftteaudun  ana  Chartres.  General  von  Wittkrh.  therefore,  with  the 
23nd  division  and  some  cavalry,  appeared  before  Chiteaudun  on  the 
1 8th  of  October.  The  little  town  was  strongly  held  and  repulsed  the 
first  attack.  Wittich  then  prepared  a  second  assault  so  carefully  that 
sunset  was  at  hand  when  it  was  made.  It  would  seem  indeed 
that  at  this  period,  when  the  Germans  were  hoping  for  a  speedy 
return  to  their  fatherland,  fhe  spirit  of  the  offensive  in  all  ranlu 
had  temporarily  died  away.  The  assailants  carried  the  cdee  of  the 
town,  only  to  find  themselves  involved  in  a  painful  struggle  in  the 
streets.  House-to-house  fighting  went  on  long  after  daric,  but  at 
last  the  inhabitants  gave  way,  and  the  Germans  punished  the  town 
for  its  unconventional  resistance  by  subiecting  it  to  what  m-as 
practically  a  sack.*  After  this  von  Witticn  passed  on  to  Charters. 
which,  making  his  preparations  more  carefully,  he  was  able  to  occupy 
after  a  few  shells  had  been  fired.  These  events,  and  the  presence  01  a 
French  force  at  Dreux,  as  a  matter  of  fact  signified  nothing,  for  the 
15th  and  16th  corps  were  still  on  the  Loire  and  at  Salbria.  but  thcv 

*  In  1879  the  government  added  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
to  the  town  arms  of  ChAteaudun. 
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bewildereil  the  Germafi  headquarten  and  conjured  up  a  phantom 
"  Army  of  the  Weat/'  juat  aa  the  promenade  in  Beauce  had  (aahioned 
"the  Anny  of  the  Loire"  out  of  the  small  force  under  Reyau. 
Once  more,  indeed,  as  so  often  in  the  war,  the  Germans  tried  to  solve 
the  French  problem  by  German  data,  and  in  their  devotion  to  the 
act  idea  of  "  full  steam  ahead,"  oould  not  ooncdve  of  military 
activity  being  spasmodic  or  nnaimed.  But  this  time  the  Versailles 
stntegttta  wac  wrong  cmlv  in  their  guess  as  to  the  direction  of  the 
fafev.   A  blow  waa  certainly  impending. 

By  nam  the  deUveraaoe  «  Paris  had  become  the  defined  objective 
of  the  **  oew  formations  "  and  of  the  provincial  Delegation.  Many 
ptaos  were  diacussed,  both  at  Pkris  and  at  Tours,  for  a  combined 
cflort.  bttt  each  strategist  had  to  convince  the  rest  of  the  soundness 
of  his  own  views,  and  the  interchange  of  information  and  plans 
between  Trochu  and  Gambetta  was  necessarily  precarious.  In  the 
end,  however,  a  few  dear  principles  were  accepted — Paris  must  be 
relieved,  not  merely  revictualled,  and  the  troops  must  be  set  in 
motioa  with  that  object  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  For 
Mofioo  French  regulars  were  closely  invested  in  Metz  by  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  with  the  I.  and  11.  Armies,  if  they  passed  into 
captivity,  the  veterans  of  Vionville  and  St  Privat  could  be  brought 
over  to  the  Loire,  and  alreadv  there  were  strange  rumours  of  intrigues 
between  Bozaine,  Bisauutrlc  and  the  empress  Eugenic.  But  de 
Freyonct  and  d'Aurelle  had  different  views  as  to  the  method  of 
PBcaptariog  Orleans,  which  was  agreed  upon  as  the  first  thing  to  be 
done,  and  a  compromise  had  to  be  made,  by  which  35,000  men 
were  to  advance  by  Gien  and  Chftteauneuf  and  the  main  mass 
(75^000)  from  Blois  by  Bcaugency,  the  haaards  of  this  double 
«meiit  being  minimiaed  by  the  weakness  of  the  forces  under 
dcr  Tann  (the  highest  estimate  of  these  that  reached  Tours 
6(MOOO  and  their  real  number  only  36,000).  The  preliminary 
nementa  were  to  be  completed  by  the  29th  of  October,  when  ene 
Strang  diviaioo  of  the  15th  corps  was  to  be  set  at  Gien  and  the 

*--  ct  the  isth  and  i6th  corps  between  Blois  and  Vend6me. 

duly  carried  out,  and  the  Germans  were  confirmed  in 
oos  of  a  concentration  to  the  west  of  Paris  by  the  despatch 
of  diuoiny  troop-trains  to  Le  Mans.  But  bad  weather,  the  news  of 
the  (fiaaabroua  capitulation  of  Bazaine  and  the  opening  of  a  series  of 
futile  pence  aegotiataona  ddayed  the  dtoouemeat,  the  Giea  column 


was  hastily  recalled,  and  the  French  armies  stood  fast  all  along  the 
line  in  their  original  grouping,  75iOOO  men  (15th  and  16th  corps)  at 
Blois-Vend6me,  10,000  men  in  Scrfogne  and  25,000  at  Gien.  The 
Germana  round  Orleans  were  some  35/)oo  strong.  Between 
Montlh^  and  Chartres  were  3 1,000  more;  but  these  were  paralysed 
by  the  fictitious  "  Western  Arm^  "  of  the  French,  and  von  Wittich 
even  thought  of  obtaining  assistance  from  von  der  Tann.  The 
activity  of  the  irregulars,  and  the  defiant  attitude  of  the  civil 
population  everywhere,  prenged  a  blow  to  be  delivered  by  the 
once  despised  "  new  formations,"  but  the  direction  of  this  blow 
was  misconceived  by'the  German  headquarters,  by  the  staff  of  the 
III.  Army  and  by  von  der  Tann  alike,  till  the  eve  of  its  delivery. 
The  halt  of  the  French  army  allowed  this  uneasiness  to  grow,  and, 
in  default  of  a  target,  Moltke  was  unable  to  assign  a  definite  task 
to  the  II.  Army,  now  on  its  way  from  Mete.  One  of  its  corps, 
therefore,  was  sent  to  the  lines  before  Paris  to  release  the  17th 
and  22nd  infantry  divisions  from  siege  duties,  and  these,  with  the 
I.  Bavarian  corps  and  the  2nd,  4th  and  6th  cavalry  divisions,  were 
constituted  into  a  special  detachment  of  the  III.  Army,  under 
Friedrich  Franz,  grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  duke 
was  ordered  to  cover  the  siege  of  Paris  and  to  break  up  the  "  new 
formations,"  but  he  was  directed,  not  towards  Orleans  or  even 
Tours,  but  towards  Le  Mans,  concentrating  with  that  object  between 
ChAteaudun  and  Chartres. 

D'Aurelle.  if  cautious  and  slow,  at  least  employed  spare  time 
well.  The  i6th  corps  was  disciplined  to  the  standard  attained  by 
the  15th  and  Chanzy  vras  placed  at  the  head  of  it.  General  Ficrcck, 
commanding  at  Le  Mans,  was  ordered  to  attract  the  enemy's  notice 
to  the  west  by  demonstrations,  the  defence  of  localities  by  irregulars 
was  thoroughly  organized,  and  in  the  first  days  of  November,  on 
de  Freycinet's  demand,  the  general  advance  was  resumed.  There 
was  a  oifference  of  opinion  between  d'Aurelle  and  Chanzy  as  to  the 
objective,  the  latter  wishing  to  make  the  main  effort  by  the  left, 
so  as  to  cut  off  the  Bavarians  from  Paris,  the  former,  to  make  it  by 
the  right  with  a  view  to  recapturing  Orleans,  and,  as  on  the  German 
side  at  Gravelotte,  a  compromise  was  made  whereby  the  army  was 
deployed  in  equal  force  all  along  the  line. 

The  d^but  was  nngulariy  encouraging.  Part  of  the  German  3nd 
cavalry  division,  with  its  infantry  supports,  was  severely  handled 
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by  the  French  advanced  guaid  near  the  hamlet  of  St  Laurent  dcs 
BioU  (November  8).  The  nalf-hcartcdnesd  of  the  Germans,  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  unwoundcd,  enratly  encouragcxl  the 
"  new  formations,"  who  cheerfully  submitted  to  a  cold  bivouac  in 
anticipation  of  victory  Next  mornini;  the  advance  was  resumed, 
d'Aurelle  with  the  15th  corps  on  the  nght  wing;,  Chansy  with  the 
l6th  on  the  left  and  Keyau's  cavalry  to  the  front.  The  march  was 
made  straight  across  country,  in  battle  order,  each  briaade  in  line 
of  battalion  columns  coverra  by  a  dense  skirmish  line.  The  French 
generab  were  determined  that  no  accident  should  occur  to  shake 
the  moral  of  the  youns[  troops  they  commanded. 

At  Orleans,  meanwhile,  von  der  Tann.  in  ever-growiiw  suspense, 
had.  rightly  or  wrongly,  decided  to  stand  his  ground.  He  had  been 
instructed  by  the  headquarters  staff  not  to  fall  back  except  under 
heavy  pressure.  He  had  his  own  reputatk>n,  dimmed  by  the 
failure  of  1866.  to  retrieve,  and  natbnal  honour  and  byalty  seemed 
to  him  to  require,  in  the  words  of  his  own  staff  officer,  that  "  ere 
actual  conflict  had  taken  place  with  the  *  greatly  superior '  enemy, 
no  hostile  force  should  enter  the  city  placed  under  the  protectbn  of 
the  Bavarians.'*  But  he  couki  not  alk>w  himself  to  be  enveloped 
in  Orieans  itself,  and  therefore,  calUnj^  upon  the  far-distant  III. 
Army  reserves  for  support,  he  took  up  his  posttwn  with  23i500  men 
around  CouJmiers,  leaving  3500  men  to  hold  Orieans.  The  line  of 
defence  was  from  St  Peravy  on  the  Chiteaudun  road  through 
Coulmiers  to  La  Rcnardiire,  and  thence  along  the  Mauve  stream, 
and  here  he  was  attacked  in  force  on  the  9th  of  November.  The 
French  approached  from  the  south-west,  and  when  their  right  had 
taken  contact,  the  remainder  gradually  swung  rouAd  and  attacked 
the  Bavarian  centre  and  right.  The  result  was  foregone,  given  the 
disparity  of  force,  but  the  erratic  movements  of  Reyau's 
T^^ffL  cavalry  on  the  extreme  left  of  d'Aurellc's  line  exposed 
^^'i*'"''*  Chancy  to  a  partial  repulse  and  saved  the  Bavarian  rijsht. 
When  at  last  the  French  stormed  Coulmiers.  and  von  der  Tann 
had  begun  to  retire,  it  was  already  nightfall,  and  the  exhausted 
remnant  of  the  L  Bavarian  corps  was  able  to  draw  off  unpursued. 
The  Orieans  garrison  followed  suit,  and  the  French  army,  gathering 
in  its  two  outlying  columns  from  Soloene  and  Gien,  reoccupied  the 
city.  So  ended  the  first  bk>w  of  the  Republic's  armies.  Coulmieis 
would  indeed  have  been  a  crushing  victory  had  Reyau's  cavalry 
performed  its  part  in  the  scheme  and  above  all  had  d'Aurelle,  adopt* 
tx^  unreservealy  either  his  own  plan  or  Chanzy's,  massed  his  troops 
here,  economized  them  there,  in  accordance  with  the  plan,  instead 
of  arraying  them  in  equal  strength  at  all  points.  But  d'Aurelle 
wished  above  all  to  avoid  what  is  now  called  a  '*  regrettable  incident  *' 
— hence  hu  advance  across  country  en  bataiUe — and  to  thin  out  hb 
line  at  any  point  might  have  been  disastrous.  And  incomplete  as 
It  was,  the  victory  lud  a  moral  sisnificanoe  which  can  scarcely  be 
overrated.  The  new  formations  had  won  the  first  battle,  and  it 
was  confidently  hoped  by  all  patriots  that  the  tpdl  of  defeat  was 
broken. 

But  d'Aurelle  and  the  goyemment  viewed  their  success  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  own  side,  and  while  von  der  Tann,  glad  to 
escape  from  the  trap,  fell  back  oukkly  to  Angerville,  d'Aurelle's  only 
fear  was  an  offensive  return.  Not  even  when  von  der  Tann's  defen- 
sive intentions  were  established  did  d'Aurelle  resume  the  advance. 
The  columns  from  Gien  and  the  Sologne  peacefully  reoccupied 
Orleans,  while  the  vktors  of  Coulmiers  went  into  cold  and  muddy 
bivouacs  north  of  the  city,  for  d'Aurelle  feared  that  their  dispersion 
in  comfortable  quarters  would  weaken  the  newly  forged  knks  of 
discipline.  The  French  nneral  knew  that  he  had  only  put  his  hand 
to  the  plough,  and  be  thought  that  before  pk>ughing  in  earnest  he 
must  examine  and  overhaul  n»  implement.  In  this  opinion  he  was 
supported  not  only  by  soldiers  who,  like  Chanzy,  distrusted  the 
staying  power  of  the  men,  but  even  by  the  government,  which  knew 
that  the  limit  of  the  capital's  resbtance  was  still  dbtant,  and  felt 
the  present  vital  necessity  of  protecting  Bouri^es,  ChAteauroux  and 
Tours  from  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  who  with  the  II.  Army  was 
now  approaching  from  the  east.  The  plan  of  General  Borel,  the  chief 
of  staff,  for  a  lateral  dbplacement  of  the  whole  army  towards  Chartres 
and  Dreux,  which  would  have  left  the  prince  without  an  animate 
target  and  concentrated  the  largest  ponible  force  on  the  weakest 
point  of  Moltkc's  (tosition,  but  would  have  exposed  the  arsenab 
of  the  south,  was  rejected,  and  d'Aurelle  organised  a  larve  fortified 
camp  of  instruction  to  the  north  of  the  captured  city,  to  wnich  came, 
beside  the  15th  and  t6th  corps,  the  new  17th  and  18th. 

To  return  to  the  Germans.  An  army  at  the  halt,  screened  by 
active  irregulars,  b  invbible,  and  the  German  commanders  were 

^ again  at  a  Ums.    It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  day  or  two 

2J"**      before  the  battle  of  Coulmiers  Moltkc  had  created  an 
'""  Army  Detachment  under  the  grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg 

for  operations  south  of  Paris.  His  oblects  in  so  doing 
must  now  be  briefly  summarized.  On  November  the  ist 
he  had  written  to  the  II.  Army  to  the  effect  that  "  the  south  of 
France  would  hardly  make  great  efforts  for  Paris,*'  and  that  the 
three  dbposahle  corps  of  the  army  were  to  range  over  the  counti^ 
as  far  as  Chak>n-sur-Sa6ne,  Neven  and  Bourges.  By  the  7th  his 
views  had  so  far  changed  that  he  sanctioned  the  formation  of  the 
*'  Detachment "  with  a  view  to  breaking  up  the  Army  of  the  Loire 
by  a  march  into  thtwest  towards  Le  Mans,  the  rii{ht  wing  of  the  II. 
Army  at  the  same  time  hurrying  cm  to  Fontaineblau  to  cover  the 
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south  side  of  'the  Paris  investment.  The  kinc.  however,  leas 
vinced  than  Moltke  of  the  position  of  the  Army  01  the  Loire,  suspeoded 
the  westward  depbyment  of  the  Detachment,  with  the  result  that 
on  the  lOth  the  retreating  Bavarians  were  reinforced  by  two  fresh 
divbions.  But  the  same  day  all  touch  with  the  French  was  lost — 
perhaps  deliberately,  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  that  defeated 
troops  should  avoid  contact  with  the  victor.  The  curtain  descended, 
and  next  day  a  few  vague  movements  of  small  bodies  misled  the 
grand  duke  into  seeking  hb  target  to%k-ards  Chartres  and  Dreux. 
directly  away  from  d'Aurelle's  real  position.  Once  more  the  king 
intervened  and  brought  him  back  to  the  Orieans-Parb  road  (Nov. 
13-14),  but  Moltke  hurried  forward  the  IX.  corps  (11.  Army) 
from  Fontainebleau  to  Etampes  so  as  to  release  the  grand  duke 
from  covering  duties  while  satisfying  the  king's  wishes  for  direct 
protection  towards  Orleans. 

^  Mokke's  vienirs  of  the  problem  had  not  fundamentally  changed 
since  the  day  when  he  ordervd  the  II.  Army  to  sprcaa  out  over 
southern  France.  He  now  told  the  grand  duke  to  beat  the  Army 
of  the  Loire  or  Army  of  the  West  near  Dreux  or  Chartrvs,  and,  that 
done,  to  sweep  through  a  broad  belt  of  country  on  the  line  Aienpon- 
Vemeuil  towards  Rouen,  the  outer  wing  of  the  II.  Army  meanwhile, 
after  recapturing  Orleans  and  destroying  Bourges,  to  descend  the 
Loire  and  Cher  valleys  towards  Toun  (14  Nov).-  On  the  isth  a 
fmh  batch  of  informatbn  and  surmises  caused  the  leader  of  the 
Detachment,  who  had  not  yet  received  orders  to  do  so,  to  leave  the 
Paris-Orleans  road  to  take  care  of  itself  and  to  swing  out  north- 
westward at  once.  The  Detachment  reached  Chartres,  Rambouillet 
and  Auneau  that  night,  and  headquartera,  havii^  meanwhile  been 
mystified  by  the  news  of  a  quite  meaningless  fight  between  Gemukn 
cavalry  ana  some  mobiles  at  Dreux,  did  not  venture  to  reimpose 
the  veto.  The  adventures  of  the  Detachment  need  not  be  traced 
in  detail.  It  moved  first  north  towards  the  line  Mantes-Dreux,  and 
delivered  a  btow  in  the  air.  Then,  hoping  to  find  a  target  ^____ 
towards  Nogent  le  Rotrou,  it  swung  round  so  as  to  face  f'**T'^_ 
south-west.  Everywhere  it  met  with  the  sharpest  resist-  ^"fj'*' 
ance  from  small  parties,  nowhere  it  found  a  large  body  ^^JT^-g 
of  all  arms  to  attack.  Matters  were  made  worse  oy  staff  ^'c****^ 
blunders  in  the  duke's  headquarters,  and  on  the  19th,  afrer  a  day  of 
indescribable  confusion,  he  had  to  halt  to  sort  out  his  divisions. 
Moltke  gave  him  the  nest  day  he  asked  for  the  more  readily  as  he 
was  beginning  to  suspect  that  the  king  was  right,  that  there  were 
considerable  forces  still  at  Orleans,  and  that  the  Detachment  might 
be  wanted  there  after  alL 

This  alteration  in  hb  views  had  been  brought  about  by  the  reports 
from  the  II.  Arm^  during  its  advance  from  Champagne  to  the 
Gfttinais.  At  the  time  of  the  fint  order  indicating  CtuJon, 
Neven  and  Bourges  as  its  ob^jectives  thb  army  had  just 
opened  out  into  line  from  its  arcular  position  round 
Metz,  and  it  therefore  luturally  faced  south.  Moving 
forward,  it  reached  the  line  Troyes-NeufcMLteau  about  the  ttme 
Coulmiers  was  fought,  and  was  ordered  to  send  in  its  right  (IX.  corps) 
to  Fontainebleau.  The  II.  corps  had  already  Men  taken  to 
strengthen  the  besaq;ers.  thereby  releasimr  the  two  Prussian  divisions 
fi7th  and  33nd)  tl^t  joined  von  der  Tann  on  the  loth.  The  IL 
Army  next  changed  front,  in  aooordanoe  with  Moltke's  dhvctions, 
so  as  to  face  S.£.  towards  Orleans  and  Gien,  and  on  the  i6th  the 
IX.  corps  and  1st  cavalry  division  were  at  M6r^lle  and  on  the 
Orleans-Paris  road,  the  III.  at  Sens  and  the  X.  at  Tonnerre.  The 
III.  and  X.  from  thb  time  onward  marched,  camped  and  slept  in 
the  midst  of  a  pofMilatbn  so  hostile  that  von  Voigts-Rhetz  kept  bis 
baggage  in  the  midst  of  the  fighting^  troops,  and  Prince  Freoerick 
Charies  himself,  with  an  escort,  visited  the  villages  lying  off  the 
main  roads  to  gauge  for  himself  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants. 

From  prisoners  it  was  gleaned  that  the  French  18th  corps,  supposed 
by  the  Germans  to  be  forming  in  the  Dijon-Lyons  region,  had 
arrived  on  the  Loire,  and  a  deserter  said  that  there  were  jo.ooo  men 
encamped  at  Chevilly,  just  north  of  Orleans.  Moltke's  laith  in  hb 
own  reuling  of  the  situation  was  at  last  shaken;  whether  the  Army 
of  the  Loire  had  joined  the  Army  of  the  West  or  was  still  on  thie 
Loire,  he  did  not  yet  know,  but  it  was  almost  certain  that  from 
wherever  they  came,  considerable  French  forces  were  aiXMind  Orleans. 
He  warned  the  prince  to  check  the  southward  swing  of  the  X.  corps 
"  because  it  cannot  yet  be  foreseen  whether  the  whole  army  will  not 
have  to  be  employed  towards  Ch&teaudun  and  Orleans,"  and  turned 
to  the  Detachment  for  further  infomution,  cautioning  the  gi»nd 
duke  at  the  same  time  to  keep  touch  with  the  II.  Army.  But, 
ignoring  the  hint,  the  grand  ouke,  thinking  that  he  had  at  last 
brought  the  elusive  "  Army  of  the  West "  to  bay  in  the  broken 
ground  round  Nogent-le-Rotrou,  opened  out.  in  accordance  with 
German  strategic  princir^,  for  a  double  envelopment  of  the  enemy. 
He  struck  anotner  blow  in  the  air.  The  "  Army  of  the  West  "  h*d 
never  really  existed  as  an  army,  and  its  best-organised  units  had 
been  sent  back  to  join  the  newaist  corps  at  Le  Mans  ere  the  Detach- 
ment came  into  action  at  all,  while  the  older  mobiles  continued  the 
"  smalt  war  "  in  front  of  the  C^rmans,  and  sniped  their  sentiirs  and 
trapped  their  patrols  as  before.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the 
news  of  thb  disappointment,  the  prince,  who  had  meanwhile  used 
his  cavalry  vigorously,  sent  word  to  Versailles  on  the  aoth  that  the 
French  15th.  i6th,  17th  and  18th  corps  (in  all  over  150.000  men) 
were  round  Orleans.   At  thb  moment  the  III.  corps  was  ckne  to  the 
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Foreit  ofOrletfis,  the  IX.  corptaway  to  the  right  lear  at  Anfenrillei 
and  the  X.  equally  distant  to  the  soath-eaat,  as  well  as  separated  in 
tbfce  •elfoontaaned  columns  a  day's  march  apart.  It  seemed  as  if 
anotlier  Vionville  was  at  hand,  but  this  time  Alvensleben  and 
Voigts-Rhctx  did  not  attack  an  obscure  cbjective  caiUe  me  co4tU, 
Tbey  stood  fast,  by  the  prince's  order,  to  close  up  for  battle  and  to 
salt  00  cveats  in  front  of  the  Detachment. 

The  Germans  had  now  discovered  their  target,  and  their  ftrategical 
system,  uncomplicated  by  past  nightmares,  should  have  worked 
■Dootbly  to  a  decisive  result.  But  theie  was  neartv  as  much  con- 
fittioo  between  the  various  high  olficers  as  before.  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  in  possession  of  the  facts  and  almost  in  contact  with  the 
enemy,  wrote  to  the  grand  duke  to  say  that  the  1 1.  Army  was 
ibout  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  to  suggest  that  the  Detachment, 
srfairh  be  knew  to  be  headmg  for  Lc  Nfans,  should  make  a  "  diver- 
■00  "  in  his  favour  towards  Tours,  reserving  to  himself  and  hb  own 
snnv,  as  on  the  and  of  July  1866  before  Koniggr&tc.  the  perils  and 
the  nonours  of  the  battle.  The  grand  duke  meanwhile,  whose  temper 
was  now  rcNMcd.  was  making  a  last  a^empc  to  bring  the  phantom 
"  Army  of  the  West "  to  action.  Rejecting  Blumentnal's  somewhat 
timidly  worded  advice  to  go  slowly,  the  grand  duke  uiread  out  hb 
forces  for  the  last  tinae  for  an  enveloping  advance  on  Le  Mans. 

He  had  not  gone  far  when,  on  the  a3ra,  he  received  a  peremptory 

onkr  from  the  king,  through  the  III.  Army  headquarters,  to  bring 

-.   -^      back  bu  forces  to  Beaucc  and  to  be  on  the  middle  LcMre 

'*""'      at  latest  by  the  aGth..  In  vain  he  pleaded  for  a  day  to 

close  up;  the  king  replied  that  the  narch  must  go  on, 

for  much  depended  on  it.    Moltke,  in  fact,  had  seixed 

the  reins  more  firmly  at  the  critical  moment,  and  given 

directions  to  the  army  commanders.that  the  II.  Army  and 

the  Detachment  were  to  make  a  combined  and  concerted  attack 

as  iooo  as  possible  after  the  26th.    By  that  date  the  last  brigades 

of  the  II.  Army  would  have  come  up,  and  the  I>etachment  was  to 

time  iu  own  march  accordingly.   Yet  even  at  this  step  Blumenthal, 

Uie  original  author  of  the  Western  expedition,  in  transmitting  the 

king's  order  to  the  grand  duke,  assigned  not  Orleans  but  Beaugency, 

iome  miles  down  the  river,  as  the  objective  of  the  Detachment. 

D'Aurelle  meanwiiile  had  resolutely  maintained  hb  pdicy  of 
suction,  confirmed  in  thar  course  bv  the  miserable  and  ill-equipped 
condition  of  the  troops  that  came  from  the  east  ana  the 
west  to  double  the  numben  of  the  relatively  well-diacip- 
lined  army  of  Coulmiers.  In  the  ^rand  duke's  move  to 
the  west,  d'Aurelle  saw  only  a  trap  to  lure  him  into  the  plains  and 
to  offer  him  up  as  a  victim  to  the  approaching  II.  Army,  the  force 
of  which  he  at  first  greatljr  exaggerated.  All  this  tjmc  Gambetta 
and  de  Freycinet  were  receiving  messages  from  Paris  that  qwke  ci 
desperate  scMTies  being  planned,  and  assigned  December  15th  as 
the  bst  day  of  resistance.  On  the  19th  of  November  de  Freycinet 
«tTote  to  d  Aurelle  urging  him  to  form  a  pUn  of  active  operations 
vithout  delay,  and  even  suggesting  one  (which  was,  in  fact,  vicious), 
but  in  reply  the  general  mereW  promised  to  study  the  civilbn  s 
Kheoe.  A  severe  letter  from  Gambetta.  which  f<^lowed  this,  had 
so  better  effect.  D'Aurelle  had.  in  fact,  become  a  pessimist,  and 
the  IMegatioo,  instead  of  removing  him,  merely  suggested  fresh 
pbos. 

On  the  34th,  however,  the  French  at  Ust  took  the  offensive, 

ia  the  direction  of  Fontainebleau  Forest,  to  co-operate  with  the 

Krcat  sortie  from  Paris  which  was  now  definitely  arranged.     But 

owing  to  d'Aorelle's  objections,  the  first  ordere  were  modified  so 

far  that  on  attaining  the  points  ordered.  Chilleura  (15th  corps) 

Boiscommuii-EkDcsarde  (aoth),  the  troops  were  to  await  the  order 

to  advance.     Shortly  afterwards  the  i8th  corps  from  Gien  was  ordered 

to  ad^aiKe  on  the  line  Montaigis-Ladon.    The  rest  of  d'Aurelle's 

boge  array  was  scarcely  affected  by  these  movements.    Meanwhile 

Pruce  Frederick  Charles,  to  clear  up  the  situation,  had  pushed  out 

•trong  reconnaissances  of  all  arms  from  the  front  of  the  II.  Anny, 

ajxl  these  naturally  developed  strong  forces  <rf  the  defenders.    The 

advanced  troops  of  the  A.  corps  nad  severe  engagements  with 

fractions  of  the  aoth  corps  at  Ladon  and  Maiziftres,  and  those  of  the 

III.  corps  were  sharply  repulsed  at  Neuville  and  drew  the  fire  of 

•evrral  Battalions  and  batteries  at  Artenay.    The  French  offensive 

dovly  developed  on  the  25th  and  a6th,  for  the  Germans  were  not 

ready  to  advance,  and  in  addition  greatly  puzzled.    The  erratic 

movrmenlftof  the  grand  duke  towards  Le  Mans  before  he  was  recalled 

to  (be  Loire  had  seriously  disquieted  both  the  Delegation  and 

d'Aorellc.  and  the  17th  corps,  under  a  young  and  energetic  leader, 

de  Sonis.  was  moved  restlessly  hither  and  thither  in  the  country 

south  and  west  of  Chileaudun.    A  fight  at  Brou  (10  m.  W.  of 

Boaneval)  provoked  the  grand  duke  into  another  false  move.    This 

time  the  Detachment,  then  near  Drou^  (i3  m.  W.  of  ChAteaudun) 

and  Aufhon  (22  m.  W.  of  Bonneval),  swung  round  north-east  in 

defiance  of  thie  order  to  go  to  Beaugency,  and  had  to  be  brought 

hack  by  the  drastic  method  of  placing  it  under  the  orders  of 

Pnnce  Frederick  Charles.    General  von  Skosch  of  the  headquartera 

waff  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  act  as  Moltke's  representative 

*iih  the  duke's  headquarters,  and  Lieut.-Colonel  von  Waldenee  to 

Prince  Frederick  Charles's  to  report  thence  direct  to  the  king,  who 

vat  dissatisfied  with  the  diluted  information  with  which  the  various 

staff  offices  furnished  him.      Still,  the   upshot   was  that    Prince 

Frederick  Charles  was  CDtrasted  wHh  affairs  00  the  Loire,  and  all 


Mperior  control  was  voluntarily  surrendered.    The  prince  had  very 

dor  ideas,  at  the  outset,  of  the  task  before  him.     If  the  French 

advanced  towards  Fontainebleau  or  elsewhere,  he  expected  j_ 

to  be  able  to  repeat  Napoleon's  strategy  of  1814.  I^hting  '^^ 

containing  actions  with  the  IX.  and  XT  corps  and  deliver- 

ing  blow  after  blow  at  different  points  on  d'Aurelle's  line  *[*****!  " 

of  marph  with  the  III.    If  the  French,  as  seemed  more  fll!!^^ 

likely,  stood  fast,  he  thought  hb  task  more  formidable, 

and  therefore,  abandoning  the  idea  of  a  strategic  envelopment,  he 

ordered  the  Detachment  inwards  with  the  intentkm  of  directly 

attackii^  the  Orleans  position  from  the  north-west. 

As  rei^rds  the-method  of  the  offensive,  there  is  herein  no  materbl 
advance  on  the  prince's  first  scheme;  the  detachment  is  simply 
added  to  the  forces  making  the  attack,  and  the  diversion  on  Tours  is 
abandoned.  But  the  prince  was  at  any  rate  a  leader  who  enjoyed 
the  responsibilities  of  director  of  operations — he  even  said  that  he 
would  find  the  shuttle-pUy  of  the  III.  corps  alluded  to  above  "  an 
interesting  novelty  in  his  experience  of  Army  command  " — while  at 
the  same  time  the  unfortunate  d'Aurelle  was  asking  the  Delegation 
to  give  orden  direct  to  hb  generals. 

It  was  now  November  27th.  The  Versailles  headquarters  were  in 
a  state  of  intense  nervous  exaltation  waiting  for  the  sortie  of  70.000 
men  that  was  dail)r  expected  to  be  bunched  at  the  investing  line, 
and  the  king's  parting  words  to  von  Waldenee  indicate  sufficiently 
the  gravity  of  the  decision  that  was  now  entrusted  to  the  most 
resolute  troop-leader  in  the  service:  "  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
decisive  moment.  I  know  well  that  my  troops  are  better  than  the 
French,  but  that  does  not  deceive  me  into  supposing  that  we  have 
not  a  crisis  before  us.  .  .  .  If  Prince  Frederick  Charles  is  beaten,  we 
must  give  up  the  investment  of  Paris.  .  .  ."The  II.  Army  was  waiting 
events  on  a  dangerously  extended  front  from  Toury  on  the  Paris- 
Orleans  road  (which  the  prince  still  thought  it  his  duty  to  cover)  to 
Bcaunc-b-Robnde.  The  Detachment,  wliich  never  ytX.  had  concen- 
trated save  to  deliver  blows  in  the  air,  was  approachmg  ChAtcaudun 
and  Bonneval  when  von  Stosch  arrived  and  gave  it  the  encourMe- 
ment,  the  reforms  in  the  staff  work  and  the  rest-day  it  needed.  'The 
French,  who  themselves  had  suffered  from  over-extension,  had  by 
now  condensed  on  the  extreme  right.  In  these  general  conditions 
the  battle  of  Beaune-la-Robnde  took  pbcc — an  engagement  almost 
as  honourable  to  Voiets-Rhetz  and  the  X.  corps  as  Vionville  to 
Alvensleben  and  the  III.  The  French  attack  began  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  under  command  of  General  Crouzat.  It  was 
directed  on  Beaune-b-Robnde  from  three  sides,  and  only  the  want 
of  combination  between  the  various  units  of  the  French  ^ 
and  the  arrival  in  the  afternoon  of  part  of  the  III.  corps  f*^ 
saved  the  X.  from  annihibtion.  As  it  was,  the  Germans 
engaged  were  utterly  exhausted,  and  the  X.  corps  had  but 
three  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man  lef  t«  But  tne  magnificent  resist- 
ance of  the  men  of  Vionville  prolonged  the  fight  until  night  had  fallen 
and  Crouzat,  thinking  the  battle  lost,  ordered  hb  troops  to  evacuate 
the  battleficlcL  As  at  Coulmiers,  and  with  even  more  deplorable 
results,  the  French  commander  saw  only  the  confusion  in  his  own 
lines,  and  feared  to  hazard  the  issue  01  the  campaign  on  the  mere 
suppositton  that  the  enemy  was  even  more  exhausted.  There  was 
another  resembbnce,  too,  between  Coulmien  and  Beaunc-b- 
Robnde,  in  that  the  French  forces  on  the  outer  flank  towards 
Artenay  stood  idle  without  attempting  to  influence  the  ded^on. 

Prince  Frederick  Charles  himself  took  only  a  cursory  survey  of 
the  battlefield,  and  failed  to  realize  that  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
right  wing  had  been  en^ged,  in  spire  of  what  Waldersee,  who  had 
been  in  Beaune,  told  him  of  events  there.  So  far,  therefore,  from 
considering  the  battle  as  a  great  victory  to  be  followed  up  by  an 
energetic  pursuit,  he  still  feared  a  move  round  hb  left  flank  from 
Gien  and  Montargis  towards  Fontainebleau.  The  II.  Army  orders 
issued  on  the  night  of  the  battle  actually  had  in  view  a  farther  ex- 
tension tashoard.  Beaune-b-Rolande  was  a  French  defeat  without 
being  a  German  victory,  and  for  the  fact  that  it  was  a  defeat,  not  a 
mere  check,  there  was  no  cause  but  Crouzat's  impressions  of  the 
state  of  the  20th  corps,  which,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  newest 
levies  in  hb  army,  was  the  most  sus^ptible  of  unreasoning  bravery 
and  unreasoning  depression. 

In  view  of  this,  d'Aurelle  and  de  Freycinet  decided  that  the 
offensive  was  to  be  continued  not  towarcfs  Ekaune-Nemoun,  but 
from  the  front  of  the  steadier  15th  and  i6th  corps  towards  Pithivien, 
and  with  that  object,  on  the  29th — a  day  of  inaction  for  the  Germans 
— the  i8th  and  20th  corps  began  to  close  on  the  centre.  There  was 
sharp  fighting  on  the  30ih  at  various  points  along  the  north-eastern 
and  eastern  fringes  of  the  Forest  of  Orleans,  in  which  for  the  most 
part  ^the  French  were  successful.  On  the  29th  the  II.  Army  was 
inactive  in  spite  of  almost  frantic  appeals  from  Versailles  to  go 
forward  (the  great  sortie  from  Paris  had  begun),  and  the  Detachment, 
in  accordance  with  the  prince's  orders  and  not  with  the  views  held 
by  von  Stosch,  headed  eastward  to  prolong  the  right  of  the  II. 
Army,  halting  on  the  29th  in  the  area  Org^res-Toury.  The  prince's 
message  to  the  grand  duke  contained  the  significant  phrase.  "  my 
plans  to  drive  the  enemy  out 'of  Orleans  " — he  no  longer  thought 
of  a  strategical  envelopment  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire  in  Orleans. 
Disillusioned  during  the  30th  as  to  the  supposed  danger  on  the  side 
of  Montargis,  he  closed  from  both  wings  towards  the  centre,  but 
ttill  defensively  and  well  clear  of  the  edge  of  the  dangerous  forest. 
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On  this  day  d'Aurelle  and  the  French  generals  anemblcd  to  receive 
de  Freycinet's  order*  (or  the  next  advance.  The  i8th  and  30th 
corps  were  to  attack  Beaune<la*Rolande,  the  15th  and  l6th  Pithi- 
viers,  whUe  the  17th,  aided  by  the  21st  from  Le  Mans,  was  to  look 
after  the  security  of  Orleans  against  a  possible  southward  advance 
<^  the  Detachment.  A  wise  modification  was  arranged  between 
d'Aurelle  and  Chancy,  whereby  the  first  day's  operations  should 
be  directed  to  driving  away  the  Detachment  with  the  17th  and  16th 
corps,  preparatory  to  the  move  on  Pithiviers.  On  the  ist  of 
December,  then,  no  events  of  importance  took  place  on  the  front 

of  the  II.  Army,  the  centre  of  gravity  having  shifted  to 
i^'c'^MSf  Orgires-Toury  and  the  direction  of  events  to  the  grand 
jIS  jl  <*•*»*  *"<*  Stosch.  Fortunately  for  the  Germans  the 
mn  wim^  cavalry  aeneral  von  Schmidt,  who  had  been  called  upon 
to  return  to  the  If.  Army  with  his  division,  managed  to  impress 
Stosch,  in  a  farewell  interview,  with  the  imminence  of  the  danger, 
and  a  still  more  urgent  argument  was  the  action  of  Viltepion- 
Terminiers,  in  which  Chanzy  with  one  infantry  and  one  cavalry 
division  attacked  part  of  the  I.  Bavarian  corps  and  drove  it  to 
Orgires  with  a  loss  of  1000  men.  Von  Stosch,  therefore,  so  far  from 
literally  obeying  the  waiting  policy  indicated  in  the  orders  from 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  cautiously  led  the  grand  duke  to  prepare 
for  a  battle,  and  the  grand  duke,  seeing  the  chance  of  which  he  had 
been  cheated  so  often,  and  secure  in  his  royal  rank  and  in  the  support 
of  Moltke,  Stosch  and  Blumenthal,  toolc  control  again.  Lastly, 
von  Stosch  called  back  the  22nd  division,  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  DNptachment  to  form  the  reserve  of  the  II.  Army. 

The  result  of  the  decision  thus  made  at  the  Detachment  bead- 
quarters  was  of  the  highest  importance.  The  French  main  body 
-^..  .  moving  north-westward  in  theg^eneraU  direction  of  Toury 
ffrJJ/7  encountered  first  the  I.  Bavarian  corps,  then  the  1 7th 
fL^L'  division,  and  finally  the  22nd  division,  and  the  leadership 
^^'^'  of  the  German  generals,  who  took  every  advantage  of 
the  disconnected  and  spasmodic  movements  of  the  enemy,  secured 
a  compdete  success  (battle  of  Loigny-Poupiy,  2nd  Dec.).  Mean- 
while, and  long  before  victory  haddeclared  itself.  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  still  keeping  the  III.  and  X.  corps  on  the  side  of  Boiscommun 
and  Bellegarde,  had  sent  the  IX.  corps  westward  to  support  the 
Detachment,  and  halted  von  Schmidt's  returning  cavalry  division 
on  the  I^ris  road.  But  from  this  point  there  began  an  interchange 
of  telegrams  which  almost  nullified  the  strategical  effect  of  the 
battle.  The  grand  duke  and  von  Stosch,  desirous  above  all  of 
enveloping — that  is,  driving  into  Orlean»— the  target  that  after  so 
many  disappointments  they  had  found  and  struck,  wished  to  expand 
westwards  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  French  towards 
ChAteaudun,  and  with  that  object  asked  the  11.  Army  "  to  attack 
Artenay  and  to  take  over  the  protection  of  the  great  road."  Both 
von  Stosch  and  von  Waldersee  had  reported  to  the  II.  Army  the 
importance  of  the  French  troops  west  of  the  main  road,  and  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  as  above  mentioned,  had  already  moved  the  IX. 
corps  and  6th  cavalry  division  towards  the  Detachment.  But 
when  after  the  battle  the  erand  duke's  request  to  the  II.  Army 
arrived  at  the  prince's  headquarters,  the  reply  was  a  curt  general 
order  for  a  direct  concentric  attack  an  OrUatu  by  all  forces  under 
his   command. 

This  was  Moltke's  doing.  Before  Waldereee's  telegrams  from  the 
front  arrived  at  Versailles,  he  had  sent  to  the  prince  a  perem^ory 
order  "  to  attack  Orleans  and  thus  to  bring  about  the  deciuon. 
This  order  was  based  on  Moltke's  view  that  the  main  body  of  the 
French  had,  after  Beaune-la-Rotande,  gathered  on  the  west  side  of 
the  great  road,  and  although  the  king.  In  spite  of  the  repulse  of  the 
great  sortie  from  Paris,  was  still  uneasy  as  to  the  possibility  of  a 
French  offensive  on  Fontainebleau,  he  allowed  the  chief  of  his 
staff  to  have  his  way.  The  order,  consequently,  went  forth. 
Long  before  it  could  be  translated  into  action,  the  battle  of  Loigny- 
Poupry  had  completely  changed  the  situation.  Yet  it  was  obeyed, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  prince  either  to  obtain  its  cancel- 
lation or  to  override  it  by  tne  exercise  of  the  bekyvcd  "  initiative." 
At  the  prince's  headquarters  it  was  construed  as  a  reflection  upon 
the  lethargy  of  that  army  after  Bcaune-la-Rolande.  and— although  it 
was  the  incompleteness  of  his  own  reports  of  that  action  that  had 
misled  Moltke  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  effort  that  had  been 
expended  to  win  it — the  pnnce.  bitteriy  resentful,  fell  into  that 
dangerous  condition  of  mind  which  induces  a  punctilious  execution 
of  orders  to  the  letter,  at  whatever  cost  and  without  regard  to 
circumstances.  Hence  the  order  to  the  Detachment,  which  allowed 
the  French  field  army  to  escape,  and  substituted  for  a  decisive 
victory  the  barren  "  second  capture  of  Orleans." 

The  p^n  for  this  second  capture  was  simple:  III.  corps  to  fight 
its  way  from  Pithivien  to  Chilleurs-aux-Bois  and  thence  down  the 

Piihiviers-Orleans  road  through  the  forest,  IX.  corps  to 

advance  on  Artenay  and  thence  down  the  main  road, 
,  -  .  Detachment  to  fight  its  way  southward  over  the  plains. 
J^J;JJ2,        ^'  corps  in  rear  of  the  centre  as  reserve.    Only  a  small 

force  was  left  on  the  Mde  of  Montargis.  and  the  III.  and 
X.  corps,  which  were  many  miles  away  to  the  south  and  south-east, 
had  to  get  into  position  at  once  (evening  of  the  2nd)  by  night  marches 
if  necessary.  In  short,  a  ^ngle  grand  line  of  battle,  40  m.  long, 
supported  only  by  one  corps  in  rear  of  the  centre,  was  to  sweep  over 
all  obstadet,  woods,  fields,  orchards  and  enemy,  at  a  uiuform  rate 
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of  progress,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  to  converge  on 
Orleans.*  The  advance  opened  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of 
December.  The  French  left  or  main  group  included  the  isth«  i6ih 
and  17th  corps,  the  right  of  the  15th  corps  being  in  advance  of 
the  forest  edge  near  Santeau.  The  right  group,  now  under  Bourbaki« 
consisted  of  the  I8th  and  20th  corps,  and  faced  north-east  towards 
Beaune-la-Rolande  and  Montargis,  the  left  flank  being  at  ChAmbon. 
Fortunately  for  the  III.  corps,  which  numbered  barely  13,000  rifles 
in  all,  the  thinnest  part  of  the  opposing  cmdon  was  iu  centre,  and 
the  adventurous  march  ojf  this  corps  carried  it  far  into  the  forest  to 
Loury.  Only  at  Chilleurs  was  any  serious  resistance  met  with; 
elsewhere  the  French  sheered  off  to  their  left,  leaving  the  Pithiviers- 
Orleans  road  clear.  In  the  night  of  the  3rd-^th  isolated  fractions 
of  the  enemy  came  accidentally  in  contact  with  vpn  Alvenalebcn's 
outposts,  but  a  sudden  night  encounter  in  woods  was  too  much 
for  the  half'traified  French,  and  a  panic  ensued,  in  which  five  guns 
were  abandoned.  But,  as  Alvensleben  himself  said,  when  be 
marched  into  the  forest  from  Chilleurs  he  "  went  with  open  e>-cs 
into  a  den  "  from  which  it  was  more  than  probable  he  would  never 
emerge— Chilleurs  was,  in  fact,  rcoccupiecl  behind  him  by  part  ct 
the  15th  corps.  By  the  fortune  of  war  the  III.  corps  actually  did 
emerge  safely,  but  only  thanks  to  the  inactivitjr  of  the  French  right 
group  under  Bourbaki,'  and  to  the  alnxwt  entire  absence  of  direct 
opposition,  not  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles's  dispositions. 

On  the  main  road,  meantime,  the  IX.  corps  had  captured  a  series 
of  villases,  and  at  nightfall  of  the  short  December  day  reached 
the  N.W.  comer  of  tm  Forest.  The  Detachment,  slowly  pushing 
before  it  part  of  the  army  it  had  defeated  at  Loigny,  and  protecting 
itself  on  the  outer  flank  oy  a  flank  suard  (I.  Bavarians)  against  the 
rest,  had  dcMed  in  towards  Chevuly.  Prince  Frederick  Charles. 
angered  by  the  slow,  painful  and  indedsive  day's  work,  ordered  the 
advance  to  be  continued  and  the  French  positions  about  Chervilly 
stormed  in  the  dark,  but  fortunately  was  dissuaded  by  von  Sioech, 
who  rode  over  to  his  headquarters.  But  the  prince  never  (except 
perhaps  for  a  brief  moment  during  the  battle  of  Loigny-Poupry) 
believed  that  there  was  any  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  ofthie  Detach- 
ment except  its  own  fears,  and  repeatedly  impressed  uixm  Scoach 
the  fact  that  Orleans  was  the  watchwora  and  the  objective  for 
every  one. 

In  pursuance  of  the  idie  fixe^  the  prince  issued  orders  for  the  4th 
to  the  following  effect:  111.  corps  to  advance  on  Orleans  and  to 
"  bring  artillery  into  action  against  the  city,"  at  the  same  time 
carefully  guarding  his  left  flank ;  IX.  and  6th  cavalry  division  to  go 
forward  along  the  general  line  of  the  main  road;  Detachment  to 
make  an  enveloping  attack  on  Gidy  in  concert  with  the  attack  of  the 
IX.  corps.  Ill  the  forest  Alvensleben,  knowing  that  he  could  not 
capture  Orleans  single-handed,  guarded  his  left  with  a  whole  divlaicn 
and  with  the  other  advanced  on  the  city,  stormed  the  village  of 
Vaumainbert,  which  was  stubbornly  defended  by  a  small  French  force, 
and  close  upon  nightfall  perfunctonly  threw  a  few  shells  into  Orlean&. 
The  fliank-guard  division  had  meanwhile  been  gravely  imperiOcd 
by  the  advance  of  Crouxat's  20th  corps,  but  once  again  the  111.  corpa 
was  miraculously  saved,  for  Bourbaki,  receiving  word  from  d'AureUe 
that  the  left  group  could  not  hold  its  position  in  advance  of  the 
Loire,  and  that  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  right  group  waa  by  Gien, 
ordered  the  fight  to  be  broken  off. 

In  the  centre  the  IX.  corps,  after  fighting  hard  all  day,progT« 
no  farther  than  Ceroottes.  The  prince  and  the  grand  dfuke  h 
short  interview,  but,  bdng  personal  enemies,  their  inter- 
course was  confined  to  the  prince's  issuing  his  orders 
without  in<)uiring  closely  into  the  positions  olthe  Detach- 
ment and  its  opponents.  Thus  while  the  main  body  of 
the  French  left  group,  under  the  determined  Chanxy.  slipped  amay 
to  the  left,  to  continue  the  struggle  for  three  months  longer,  the 
Detachment  was  compelled  to  conform  to  the  movements  of  the  IX. 
corps.  But  it  was  handled  resolutely,  and  in  the  afternoon  its 
right  swung  in  to  Ormes.  The  2nd  cavalrydivision,  findin|(  a  target 
and  open  ground,  charged  the  demoralised  defenders  with  ^eat 
effect,  a  panic  began  and  spread,  and  by  nightfall,  when  the  pnnce. 
who  was  with  the  iX.  corps,  had  actually  given  up  hope  of  capturing 
Orleans  that  day  and  had  issued  orders  to  suspend  the  fight,  his 
rival  and  subordinate  was  marching  into  Orteans  with  bands  playing 
and  colours  flying.  There  was  no  pursuit,  and  the  severed  wings 
of  the  French  army  thenceforward  carried  on  the  campaign  aa  two 
separate  armies  under  Chanzy  and  Bourbaki  respectively. 

See  F.  Hoenig,  VoUtskrieg  an  der  Loire,  and  L.  A.  Hale.  The 
PeepU^s  War,  besides  general  and  special  histories'  and  nnemoin 
referred  to  in  Framco-Gbrman  War.  (C.  F.  A.) 

ORLET.  BERNARD  VAN  (1491-1542),  Flembh  painter,  the 

son  and  pupil  of  the  painter  Valeotyn  van  Orlcy,  was  bom  at 

1  The  same  night  Moltke  received  copies  of  the  prince*a  orders 
and  also  news  of  the  victory  df  Ldgny-Poupry,  but  tor  aooae  leaaoo 
that  is  still  unknown  he  let  events  take  their  course. 

*  With  all  his  faults,  Bourinki  was  hardly  responsible  for  this 
failure.  Cambelta  had  for  some  days  been  giving  oideta  to  the 
18th  and  aoth  corps  direct,  but  precisely  at  the  moment  he  handed 
back  the  control  df  the  group  to  d'Aurelle.  this  being  arranged  over 
the  wires  while  the  III.  corps  was  advancing. 


had  a 
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Brussels  and  completed  his  art  education  in  Rome  in  the  school 
cf  RaphaeL  He  returned  to  Brussels,  where  he  held  an  appoint- 
ment as  court  painter  to  Margaret  of  Austria  until  1537,  in 
which  year  be  lost  this  position  and  left  the  dty.  He  only 
rttumcd  to  it  upon  being  reinstated  by  Mary  of  Hungary  in 
1532,  and  died  there  in  1542.  Whilst  in  his  earlier  work  he 
continued  the  tradition  of  the  Van  Eycks  and  their  followers, 
he  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  Flemish  art  by  introdudng  into 
his  native  country  the  Italian  manner  of  the  later  Renaissance, 
the  style  of  which  he  had  acquired  during  his  sojourn  in  Rome. 
His  art  marks  the  passing  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Renaissance 
period;  he  is  the  chief  figure  in  the  period  of  decline  which 
preceded  the  advent  of  R\d)ens.  Meticulously  careful  execution, 
brilliant  colouring,  and  an  almost  Umbrian  sense  of  design  are 
the  chief  characteristics  of  his  work. 

Van  Otley,  together  with  Michael  Coczie,  superintended  the 
execution  of  van  Aebt's  tapestries  for  the  Vatican,  after 
Raphael's  designs,  and  is  himself  responsible  for  some  remark* 
able  tapestry  designs,  such  as  the  panels  at  Hampton  Court. 
His  also  are  the  designs  for  some  of  the  stained  glass  windows 
in  the  cathedral  of  Ste  Gudule,  in  Brussels,  at  the  museum  of 
which  city  are  a  number  of  his  principal  works,  notably  the 
triptych  representing  "The  Patience  of  Job"  (1521).  Among 
hb  finest  paintings  are  a  "  Trinity  "  at  LUbeck  cathedral,  a 
"  Picti  "  at  Brussels,  a  Madonna  at  Munich  and  another  at 

LivcrpooL 

The  National  Gallery  owns  a  "  Magdalen,  reading,"  another  version 
of  the  sune  Mibject  being  at  the  Dublin  National  Gallery.  Lord 
Northbrook  poiaeaaes  a  portrait  of  Charles  V.  by  the  master. 

ORLOV,  the  name  of  a  noble  Russian  family  that  produced 
several  distinguished  statesmen,  diplomatists  and  soldiers. 

Gregory  (Grigorii)  Gricouevtch  Orlov,  Count  (1734-' 
1 7S3) ,  Russian  statesman,  was  the  son  of  Gregory  Orlov,  governor 
of  Great  Novgorod.  He  was  educated  in  the  corps  of  cadets 
at  St  Petersburg,  began  his  military  career  in  the  Seven  Yean' 
War,  and  was  wounded  at  Zorndorf.  While  serving  in  the  capi- 
tal as  an  artillery  officer  he  caught  the  fancy  of  Catherine  II., 
and  was  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy  which  resulted  in  the 
dethronement  and  death  of  Peter  III.  (176a).  After  the  event, 
Catherine  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  count  and  made  him  adjutant- 
general,  director-general  of  engineers  and  gcneral-in-chief.  At 
one  time  the  empress  thought  of  marrying  her  favourite,  but 
the  plan  was  frustrated  by  Nikita  Panin.  Orlov's  influence 
became  paramount  after  the  discovery  of  the  Khitrovo  plot 
to  murder  t  he  whole  Ori<\v  family.  Gregory  Orlov  was  no  states- 
man, but  he  had  a  quick  wit,  a  fairly  accurate  appreciation  of 
current  events,  and  was  a  useful  and  sympathetic  counsellor 
daring  the  earlier  portion  of  Catherine's  reign.  He  entered 
with  enthusiasm,  both  from  patriotic  and  from  economical 
motives,  into  the  question  of  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  serfs  and  thieir  partial  emancipation.  He  was  also  their 
most  prominent  advocate  in  the  great  commission  of  1767, 
though  he  aimed  primarily  at  pleasing  the  empress,  who  affected 
great  liberality  in  her  earlier  years.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
propagandists  of  the  Slavophil  idea  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
Christians  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  In  1771  he  was  sent  as  first 
Russian  plenipotentiary  to  the  peace-congress  of  Focshani; 
but  he  failed  in  his  mission,  owing  partly  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Turks,  and  partly  (according  to  Panin)  to  his  own  outrageous 
insolence.  On  returning  without  permission  to  St  Petersburg, 
he  found  himself  superseded  in  the  empress's  favour  by  Vasil'- 
rhikov.  When  Potemkin,  in  1771,  superseded  Vasil'chikov, 
Orlov  became  of  no  account  at  court  and  went  abroad  for  some 
years.  He  returned  to  Russia  a  few  months  previously  to  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Moscow  in  1780.  For  some  time 
before  his  death  he  was  out  of  his  mind.    Late  in  life  he  married 

his  niece,  Madame  Zinoveva,  but  left  no  children. 

See  A.  P.  Barsukov,  Narralwes  from  Russian  History  in  the  iStk 
Century  (Rus.)  (St  Petersburg,  i88s). 

Alexis  Gricorievtch  Orlov,  Count  (1737*1808),  brother  of 

the  above,  was  by  far  the  ablest  member  of  the  Orlov  countly 

fimily,  and  was  also  remarkable  for  his  athletic  strength  and 

^kzterity.    In  the  revolution  of  1762  he  played  an  even  more 


important  part  than  his  brother  Gregory.     It  was  he  who 

conveyed  Peter  III.  to  the  ch&teau  of  Rupsha  and  murdered 

him  there  with  his  own  hands.    In  1770  he  was  appointed  com-; 

mander-in-chief  of  the  fleet  sent  against  the  Turks,  whose  far 

superior  navy  he  annihilated  at  Cheshme  Quly  5U1  1770),  a 

victory  which  led  to  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  archipelago. 

For  this  exploit  he  received,  in  1774,  the  honorific  epithet 

Chesmensky^  and  the  privilege  of  quartering  the  imperial  arms 

in  his  shield.    The  same  year  he  went  into  retirement  and 

settled  at  Moscow.    He  devoted  himself  to  horse-breeding,  and 

produced  the  finest  race  of  horses  then  known  by  crossing  Arab 

and  Frisian,  and  Arab  and  English  studs.    In  the  war  with 

Napoleon  during  1806-07  Oriov  commanded  the  militia  of  the 

fifth  district,  which  was  placed  on  a  war  footing  almost  entirely 

at  his  own  expense.     He  left  an  estate  worth  five  millions  of 

roubles  and  30,000  serfs. 

See  article,  "  The  Associates  of  Catherine  II.."  No.  3.  in  Russkayo, 
Slarina  (Rus.)  (St  Petersburg.  1873). 

Theodore  (Pedor)  Gricorievjch  Orlov,  Count  (1741-1796), 
Russian  general,  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  He  partidpated  with  his  elder  brothers,  Gregory  and 
Alexis,  in  the  coup  d^itat  of  1762,  after  which  he  was  appointed 
chief  procurator  of  the  senate.  During  the  first  Turkish  War 
of  Catherine  II.  he  served  tmder  Admiral  Spiridov,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  break  through  the  Turkish  L'ne  of  battle  at 
Cheshme.  Subsequently,  at  Hydra,  he  put  to  flight  eighteen 
Turkish  vessels.  These  exploits  were,  by  the  order  of  Catherine, 
commemorated  by  a  triumphal  column,  crowned  with  naval 
trophies,  erected  at  Tsarskoc  Selo.  In  1775  ^^  retired  from  the 
public  service.  Orlov  was  never  married,  but  had  five  natural 
children,  whom  Catherine  ennobled  and  legitimatized. 

Alexis  Fedorovich  Orlov,  Prince  (i  787-1862),  Russian 
statesman,  the  son  of  a  natural  son  of  Count  Theodore  Grigoric- 
vich  Orlov,  took  part  in  all  the  Napoleonic  wars  from  1805  to 
the  capture  of  Paris.  For  his  services  as  commander  of  the 
cavalry  regiment  of  the  Life  Guards  on  the  occasion  of  the 
rebellion  of  1825  he  was  created  a  count,  and  in  the  Turkish 
War  of  1828-29  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  It  is 
from  this  time  that  the  brilliant  diplomatic  career  of  Orlov 
begins.  He  was  the  Russian  plenipotentiary  at  the  peace  of 
Adrianople,  and  in  1833  was  appointed  Russian  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  holding  at  the  same  time  the  post  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
trusty  agents  of  Nicholas  I.,  whom  in  1837  he  accompanied  on 
his  foreign  tour.  In  1854  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  bring  Austria 
over  to  the  side  of  Russia,  but  without  success.  In  1856  he 
was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  who  concluded  the  peace  ol 
Paris.  The  same  year  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  prince, 
and  was  appointed  president  of  the  imperial  council  of  state 
and  of  the  council  of  ministers.  In  1857,  during  the  absence 
of  the  emperor,  he  presided  over  the  commission  formed  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  to  which 
he  was  altogether  hostile. 

His  only  son.  Prince  Nikolai  Aleksyeevich  Orlov  (1827- 
1885),  was  a  distinguished  Russian  diplomatist  and  author.  He 
first  adopted  a  military  career,  and  was  seriously  wounded  in 
the  Crimean  War.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  diploniatic 
service,  and  represented  Russia  successively  at  Brussels  (1860- 
1870),  Paris  (1870-1882)  and  Berlin  (1882-1885).  As  a  publicist 
he  stood  in  the  forefront  of  reform.  His  articles  on  corporal 
punishment,  which  appeared  in  Russkaya  Starina  in  1881 ,  brought 
about  its  abolition.  He  also  advocated  tolerance  towards  the 
dissenters.  His  historical  work.  Sketch  of  Three  Weeks*  Campaign 
in  1806  (St  Petersburg,  1856)  is  still  of  value.  (R.  N.  B.) 

ORM,  or  Orjon,  the  author  of  an  English  book,  called  by 
himself  Ormulum  ("  because  Orm  made  it "),  consisting  of 
metrical  homilies  on  the  gospels  read  at  mass.  The  unique  MS., 
now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  is  certainly  Orm's  autograph, 
and  contains  abundant  corrections  by  his  own  hand.  On  palaeo- 
graphical  grounds  it  is  referred  to  about  a.d.  1200,  and  this 
date  is  supported  by  the  linguistic  evidence.  The  dialect  is 
midland,  with  some  northern  features.     It  is  marked  in  an 
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unparalleled  degree  by  the  abundance  of  Scandinavian  words, 
while  the  French  clement  in  its  vocabulary  is  extraordinarily 
small.  The  precise  determination  of  the  locality  is  not  free  from 
difficulty,  as  it  is  now  recognized  that  the  criteria  formerly 
relied  on  for  distinguishing  between  the  eastern  and  the  western 
varieties  of  the  midland  dialect  are  not  valid,  at  least  for  this 
early  period.  The  Ormulum  certainly  contains  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  words  that  are  otherwise  nearly  peculiar  to 
western  texts;  but  the  inference  that  might  be  drawn  from  this 
fact  appears  to  be  untenable  in  face  of  the  renmrkable  lexical 
affinities  between  this  work  and  Havdok^  which  is  certainly  of 
north-east  midland  origin.  On  the  whole,  the  language  of  the 
Ormulum  seems  to  point  to  north  Lincolnshire  as  the  author's 
native  district. 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  a  certain  Walter,  at  whose  request 
it  was  composed,  and  whom  Orm  addresses  as  his  brother  in 
a  threefold  sense — ^"according  to  the  flesh,"  as  his  fellow- 
Christian,  and  as  being  a  member  of  the  same  religious  fraternity, 
that  of  the  Augustinlan  Canons.  The  present  writer  has  sug- 
gested {Athenaeum,  19th  May  1906)  that  Orm  and  Walter  may 
have  beien  inmates  of  the  Augustinian  priory  of  Elsham,  near  the 
Humbo-,  which  was  established  about  the  middle  of  the  i3th 
century  by  Walter  de  AmundevUle.  In  his  foundation  charter 
(Dugdale's  Monaslicon,  ed.  Caley  and  Bandinel,  vi.  560)  Walter 
endows  the  priory  with  lands,  and  also  grants  to  it  the  services 
of  certain  villeinis,  among  whom  are  his  ^steward  (praepositus) 
William,  son  of  Leofwine,  and  his  wife  and  family.  As  this 
William  is  ssud  to  have  had  an  uncle  named  Orm,  and  probably 
owed  his  Norman  name  to  a  godfather  belonging  to  the  Amundc- 
ville  family,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  author  of  the  Ormulum 
and  his  brother  Walter  were  his  sons,  named  respectively  after 
their  father's  uncle  and  his  lord,  and  that  they  entered  the 
religious  house  of  which  they  had  been  made  subjects. 

"Hie  name  Orm  is  Scandinavian  (Old  Norse  Ornv,  literally 
"  serpent,"  corresponding  to  the  Old  Eng.  ipyrm,  "  worm  "), 
and  was  not  imcommon  in  the  Danish  parts  of  England.  It 
occurs  once  in  the  book.  The  Gallicized  form  Ormin  is  found 
only  in  one  passage,  where  the  author  gives  it  as  the  name  by 
which  he  was  christened.  If  this  statement  be  meant  literally 
{i.e.  if  the  writer  was  not  merely  treating  the  two  names  as 
equivalent),  it  shows  that  he  must,  like  his  brother,  have  had  a 
Norman  godfather.  The  ending  -in  was  frequently  appended 
to  names  in  Old  French,  e.g.  in  Johannin  for  Johan,  John.  The 
title  Ormulum  for  the  book  which  Orm  made  was  probably  an 
imitation  of  6peculum,  a  common  medieval  name  for  books  of 
devotion  or  religious  edification. 

The  Ormulum  is  written  in  lines  alternately  of  eight  and  seven 
syllables,  without  either  rhyme  or  alliteration.  The  rhythm 
may  be  seen  from  the  opening  couplet: 

Nu,  brof)err  Wallter,  brofierr  min 
Aflf terr  [>e  flaeshess  kinde. 

The  extant  portion  of  the  work,  not  including  the  dedication 
and  introduction,  consists  of  about  20,000  lines.  But  the  table 
of  contents  refers  to  242  homilies,  of  which  only  31  are  preserved; 
and  as  the  dedication  implies  that  the  book  had  been  completed, 
and  that  it  included  homilies  on  the  gospels  for  nearly  all  the 
year,  it  would  seem  that  the  huge  fragment  which  we  possess 
is  not  much  more  than  one-eighth  of  this  extraordinary  monu- 
ment of  pious  industry. 

The  Ormulum  £s  entirely  destitute  of  poetic  merit,  though 
the  author's  visible  enjoyment  of  his  tadc  renders  it  not  un- 
interesting reading.  To  the  history  of  biblical  interpretation 
and  of  theological  ideas  it  probably  contributes  little  or  nothing 
that  is  not  well-known  from  other  sources.  For  the  philologist, 
however,  the  work  is  of  immense  value,  partly  as  a  unique 
specimen  of  the  north-midland  dialect  of  the  period,  and  partly 
because  the  author  had  invented  an  original  system  of  phonetic 
spelling,  which  throws  great  light  on  the  contemporary  pronuncia- 
tion of  English.  In  closed  syllables  the  shortness  of  a  vowel  is 
indicated  by  the  doubling  of  the  following  consonant.  In  open 
syllables  this  method  would  have  been  misleading,  as  it  would 
have  suggested  a  phonetic  doubling  of  the  consonant.    In  such 


cases  Orm  had  recourse  to  the  device  of  placing  the  marie  u 
over  the  vowel.  Frequently,  but  apparently  not  according  to 
any  discoverable  rule,  he  distinguishes  long  voweb  by  one,  two 
or  three  accents  over  the  letter.  Like  some  earlier  writors, 
he  retained  the  Old  English  form  of  the  letter  g  (3)  where  it 
expressed  a  spirant  sound  (not,  however,  distinguishing  between 
the  guttural  and  the  palatal  spirant),  amd  used  the  continental 
g  for  the  guttural  stop  and  the  sound  dsk.  He  was,  however, 
original  in  distinguishing  the  two  latter  sounds  by  using  slightly 
different  forms  of  the  letter.  This  fact  was  unfortunately  not 
perceived  by  the  editors,  so  that  the  printed  text  confounds  the 
two  symbols  throughout.  The  discovery  was  made  by  Professor 
A.  S.  Napier  in  1890.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Orm  often 
forgets  hLs  own  rules  of  spelling,  and  although  hundreds  of 
oversights  are  corrected  by  interlineation,  many  inconsistencies 
stUl  remain.  Nevertheless,  the  orthography  of  the  Orm%dum 
is  the  most  valuable  existing  source  of  information  on  the 
development  of  sounds  in  Middle  English. 

The  Ormulum  was  edited  for  the  first  time  by  R.  M.  White  in  1854. 
A  revised  edition,  by  R.  tlolt,  was  published  in  1878.  Many  im- 
portant corrections  of  the  text  were  given  by  E.  Kdlbing  in  the  first 
volume  of  Englische  Studien.  With  reference  to  the  three  forms  of 
the  letter  g,  see  A.  S.  Napier,  N<^s  on  the  Orthography  of  the  Ormvlum, 
printed  with  A  History  of  the  Holy  Rood  Tree  (Eaxly  English  Text 
Society,  1894).  (H.  Br.) 

ORMAZD,  or  Osmuzd  (0.  Persian  Auramaxda  or  Akuramaxda), 
the  supreme  deity  of  Zoroastrianism.  He  is  represented  as  the 
god  and  creator  of  good,  light,  intelligence,  in  perpetual  opposi- 
tion to  Ahriman  the  lord  of  evil,  darkness  and  ignorance.  The 
dualism  of  the  earlier  Zloroastrians,  which  may  be  compared  with 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  God  and  Satan,  gradually  tended  in 
later  times  towards  monotheism.  At  all  times  it  was  believed 
that  Ormazd  would  ultimately  vanquish  Ahriman.    See  further 

ZOROASTEK. 

ORME.  ROBERT  (x 728-1801),  English  historian  of  India, 
was  bom  at  Anjengo  on  the  Malabar  coast  on  the  35th  of 
December  1728,  the  son  of  a  surgeon  in  the  Company's  service. 
Educated  at  Harrow,  he  was  appointed  to  a  writership  in  Bengal 
in  1743.  He  returned  to  England  in  1753  in  the  same  ship  with 
Clive,  with  whom  he  formed  a  close  friendship.  From  1754  lo 
17 58  he  was  a  member  of  council  at  Madras,  in  wlilch  capacity 
he  largely  influenced  the  sending  of  Clive  to  Calcutta  to  avenge 
the  catastrophe  of  the  Black  Hole.  His  great  work — A  History 
of  the  Military  Transactions  of  the  British  Nation  in  Indosian 
from  1745— ynA  published  in  three  volumes  in  1763  and  1778 
(Madras  reprint,  1861-1863).  This  was  followed  by  a  volume 
of  Historical  Fragments  (1781),  dealing  with  an  earlier  period. 
In  1769  he  was  appointed  historiographer  to  the  East  India 
Company.  He  died  at  Ealing  on  the  13th  of  January  1801. 
His  valuable  collections  of  MSS.  arc  in  the  India  Office  librar>'. 
The  characteristics  of  his  work,  of  which  the  influence  is  admirably 
shown  in  Thackeray's  The  Ncwcomes,  are  thus  described  by 
Macaulay:  "Orme,  inferior  to  no  English  historian  in  style 
and  power  of  painting,  is  minute  even  to  tediousness.  In  one 
volume  he  allots,  on  an  average,  a  closely  printed  quarto  page 
to  the  events  of  every  forty-eight  hours.  The  consequence  is 
that  his  narrative,  though  one  of  the  ihost  authentic  and  one  of 
tlie  most  finely  written  in  our  language,  has  never  been  very 
popular,  and  is  now  scarcely  ever  read."  Not  a  few  of  the  most 
picturesque  passages  in  Macaulay's  own  Essay  on  Clive  are 
borrowed  from  Orme.  0-  S.  Co.) 

ORMEROD,  ELEANOR  A.  (1838-1901).  English  entomologist, 
was  the  daughter  of  George  Ormerod,  F.R.S.,  author  of  FAe 
History  of  Cheshire,  and  was  bom  at  Sedbury  Park,  Gloucester- 
shire, on  the  nth  of  May  1828.  From  her  earliest  childhood 
insects  were  her  delight,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
entomological  study  by  the  large  estate  upon  which  she  grew 
up  and  the  interest  she  took  in  agriculture  generally  soon  made 
her  a  local  authority  upon  this  subject.  When,  in  1868.  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  began  forming  a  collection  of 
insect  p>ests  of  the  farm  for  practical  purposes,  Miss  Ormerod 
largely  contributed  to  it,  and  was  awarded  the  Flora  medal  of  the 
^  society.  ..^  In.  1 87  7  she  issued  a  pamphlet,  Notes  for  Observetions 
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M  Injurious  Inseeis,  which  was  distributed  among  penoris 
interested  in  this  line  of  inquiry,  who  readily  sent  in  the  results 
of  tbeir  researches,  and  was  thus  the  beginning  of  the  well-known 
Aiutual  Series  of  Reports  on  Injurious  Insects  and  Farm  Pests. 
lo  i88x  Miss  Ormerod  published  a  special  report  upon  the 
"  tamip-fly,"  and  in  1882  was  appointed  consulting  entomologist 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  a  post  she  held  until  1892. 
For  sever^  years  lUie  was  lecturer  on  scientific  entomology  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester.   Her  fame  was  not 
confined  to  England:  she  received  silver  aiul  gold  medals  from 
the  univosity  of  Moscow  for  her  models  of  insects  injurious  to 
plants,  and  her  treatise  on  The  Injurious  Insects  of  South  Africa 
shown!  how  wide  w^s  her  range.   In  18^  she  received  the  large 
alver  medal  from  the  Soci£t6  Nationale  d' Acdimatation  de 
France.    Among  others  of  her  works  are  the  Cphden  Journals^ 
MmiuU  of  Injurious  Insects,  and  Handbooh  of  Insects  injurious 
to  Orchard  and  Bush  Fruits.    Almost  the  last  honour  which 
/ell  to  her  was  the  honorary  degree  of  LLJ>.  of  Edinburgh 
University — a  unique  distinction,  for  she  was  the  first  woman 
upon  whom  the  university  had  conferred  this  degree.    The 
dean  of  the  legal  faculty  in  making  the  presentation  aptly 
summoned  up  Miss  Ormerod's  services  as  follows:    "  The  pre- 
eminent position  which  Miss  Ormerod  holds  in  the  world  of 
science  b  the  reward  of  patient  study  and  unwearying  observation. 
Her  investigations  have  been  chiefly  directed  towards  the 
discovery  of  methods  for  the  prevention  of  the  ravages  of  those 
insects  which  are  injurious  to  orchard,  field  and  forest.    Her 
labours  have  been  crowned  with  such  success  that  sht  is  entitled 
to  be  hailed  the  protectr»s  of  agriculture  and  the  f  r\uts  of  the 
earth— a  beneficent  Demeter  of  the  xgth  century."    She  died 
at  St  Albans  on  the  19th  of  July  1901. 

ORMOC,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Leyte,  island  of  Leyte, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  W.  coast  about  35  m.  S.W.  of  Tacloban. 
Pop.  (1903),  after  the  annexation  of  Albuera,  20,761.  There 
are  thirty-three  barrios  or  villages  in  the  town,  and  the  largest 
of  them  had  a  population  in  1903  of  5419.  The  language  is 
Visayan.  Ormoc  is  in  a  great  bemp-produdng  region  and  is 
open  to  coast  trade. 

ORMOLU  (Fr.  or  moulu,  gold  ground  or  pounded),  an  aQoy 
of  copper  aitd  zinc,  sometimes  with  an  addition  of  tin.  The  name 
a  also  used  to  describe  gilded  brass  or  copper.  The  tint  of 
ormolu  approximates  closely  to  that  of  gold;  it  b  hdghtcned 
by  a  wa^  of  gold  lacquer,  by  immersion  in  dilute  sulphuric 
icidf  or  by  burni^ing.  The  principal  use  of  ormolu  is  for  the 
mountings  of  furniture.  With  it  the  great  French  eUnistes 
of  the  i8th  century  obtained  results  which,  in  the  most  finished 
examples,  are  almost  as  fine  as  jewelers'  work.  The  mounts 
were  usually  cast  and  then  chiselled  with  extraordinary  skill 
and  delicacy. 

ORMOHD.  a  village  and  winter  resort  of  Volusia  cotmty, 
Florida,  U.S.A.,  about  68  m.  by  rail  S.  of  St  Augustine.  It  is 
situated  00  the  Halifax  river,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
extending  for  25  m.  along  the  E.  coast  of  Florida.  Pop.  (1900) 
Sos;  (190s)  ^:  (x9'o)  780.  It  is  served  by  the  Fk>rida 
East  Coast  Railway.  The  Halifax  river  region  is  famous  for 
its  excellent  oranges  and  grape-fruit.  The  hard  and  compact 
Ormond-Daytona  beacH,  about  200  ft.  wide  at  low  tide  and  about 
30  m.  long,  offers  exceptional  facilities  for  driving,  motoring  and 
bkyding;'  on  it  are  held  the  aimual  tournaments  of  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Automobfle  Association.  The  old  King's  Rodd,  built 
by  the  English  between  1763  and  1783,  from  St  Mary's,  ;>eorgia, 
Some  400  m.  to  the  south,  has  been  improved  for  automobiles 
between  Ormond  and  Jacksonville.  About  2  m.  west  of  Ormond 
are  the  niins  of  an  old  sugar  mill,  probably  dating  from  the 
last  quarter  of  the  i8th  century  and  not,  as  is  frequently  said, 
from  the  Spanish  occupation  In  the  i6th  century.  About  5  m. 
souih  of  Onnond  and  also  on  the  Halifax  river  Is  another  popular 
vinier  resort,  Daytona  (pop.  1900,  1690;  1905.  2199;  1910, 
3182),  founded  in  1870  as  Tomoka  by  Mathias  Day  of  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  in  whose  honour  It  was  renamed  Daytona  in  187 1.  Its 
streets  and  drives  are  shaded  by  live  oaks,  palmettos,  hickories 
and  magnolias. 


ORMONDE.  BARL  AND  MARQUESS  OF.  titles  stIU  held 
by  the  famous  Irish  family  of  Butler  {q.v.),  the  name  being 
taken  from  a  district  now  part  of  Co.  Tipperary.  In  1328 
James  Butler  {e.  X305-X337),  a  son  of  Edmund  Butler,  was 
created  earl  of  Ormonde,  one  reason  for  his  elevation  being 
the  fact  that  his  wife  Eleanor,  a  daughter  of  Humfrey  Bohun, 
earl  of  Hereford,  was  a  granddaughter  of  King  Edward  I. 
His  son  James,  the  2nd.earl  (1331-1382),  was  four  times  governor 
of  Ireland;  the  latter's  grandson  James,  the  4th  earl  (d.  1452), 
held  the  same  position  several  times,  and  won  repute  not  only 
as  a  soldier,  but  as  a  scholar.  His  son  James,  the  5th  earl  (1420- 
c.  1461),  was  created  an  English  peer  as  earl  of  Wiltshire  In  1449. 
A  truculent  partisan  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  he  was  lord 
high  treasurer  of  England  in  1455  and  again  in  i459>  uid  was 
taken  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Towton  in  1461.  He  and  his 
two  brothers  were  than  attainted,  and  he  died  without  issue, 
the  exact  date  of  his  death  being  unknown.  The  attainder  was 
repealed  in  the  Irish  parliament  in  1476,  when  his  brother 
Sir  John  Butler  {c.  X432-X478),  who  had  been  pardoned  by 
Edward  IV.  a  few  years  previously,  became  6th  earl  of  Ormonde. 
John,  who  was  a  fine  linguist,  served  Edward  IV.  as  ambassador 
to  many  European  princes,  and  this  king  is  said  to  have  described 
him  as  "  the  goodliest  knight  he  ever  beheld  and  the  finest 
gentleman  in  Christendom."  His  brother  Thomas,  the  7th 
earl  (f.  X424-X515),  a  courtier  and  an  English  baron  im(|er 
Richard  UI.  and  Henry  VU.,  was  ambassador  to  France  and 
to  Burgundy;  he  left  no  sons,  and  on  his  death  in  August  15x5 
his  earldom  reverted  to  the  crowxu 

Margaret,  a  daughter  of  this  earl,  married  Sir  William  Boleyn 
of  Blickling,  and  their  son  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  (1477-1539)  was 
created  earl  of  Ormonde  and  of  Wiltshire  in  1529.  He  went,  on 
several  important  errands  for  Henry  VIU.,  during  one  of  which 
he  arranged  the  preliminaries  for  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold; 
he  was  lord  privy  seal  from  1530  to  1536,  and  served  the  king 
in  many  other  ways.  He  was  the  father  of  Henry's  queen,  Anne 
Boleyn,  but  both  this  lady,  and  her  only  brother,  George  Boleyn, 
Viscount  Rochford,  had  been  put  to  death  before  their  father 
died  in  March  1539. 

Meanwhile  in  15x5  the  title  of  earl  of  Ormonde  had  been 
assumed  by  Sir  Piers  Butler  {c.  X467-X539),  a  cousin  of  the  7th 
earl,  and  a  man  of  great  influence  m  Ireland.  He  was  lord 
deputy,  and  later  lord  treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  in  X528  he 
surrendered  his  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Ormonde  and  was 
created  earl  of  Ossory.  Then  in  x  538  he  was  made  earl  of  Ormonde, 
this  being  a  new  creation;  however,  he  counts  as  the  8lh  eari 
of  the  Butler  family.  In  1550  his  second  son  Richard  (d.  1571) 
was  created  Viscotmt  Mountgarret,  a  title  stiU  held  by  the 
Butlers.  The  8th  earl's  son,  James,  the  9th  earl  {c.  1490-1546), 
lord  high  treasurer  of  Ireland,  was  created  Viscount  Thurles  in 
1536.  In  X544  an  act  of  parliament  confirmed  him  in  the 
possession  of  his  earldom,  which,  for  practical  purposes,  was 
declared  to  be  the  creation  of  X328,  and  not  the  new  creation  of 

X538. 

Thomas,  the  xoth  earl  (X532-X6X4),  a  son  of  the  9th  earl,  was 
lord  high  treasurer  of  Ireland  and  a  very  prominent  personage 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  x6th  century.  He  was  a  Protestant 
and  threw  his  great  influence  on  the  side  of  the  English  queen 
and  her  ministers  in  their  efforts  to  crush  the  Irish  rebels,  but 
he  was  perhaps  more  knxious  to  prosecute  a  fierce  feud  with  his 
hereditary  foe,  the  earl  of  Desmond,  this  struggle  between  the 
two  factions  desolating  Munster  for  many  years.  His  successor 
was  his  nephew  Walter  (X569-X633),  who  was  imprisoned  from 
1617  to  1625  for  refusing  to  surrender  the  Ormonde  estates  to  his 
cousin  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Sir  R.  Preston  and  the  only  daughter 
of  the  xoth  earl.  He  was  deprived  of  the  palatine  rights  In  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors  for  400 
years,  but  he  recovered  many  of  the  family  estates  after  his 
release  from  prison  in  1625. 

Walter's  grandson,  James,  the  12th  earl,  was  created  marquess 
of  Ormonde  in  1642  and  duke  of  Ormonde  in  x66x  (see  below); 
his  son  was  Thomas  Butler,  earl  of  Ossory  (9.V.),  and  his  grandson 
Was  James  Butler,  2hd  duke  of  Ormonde  (see  below). 
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When  Charles  Butler,  earl  of  Arran  (1671-1758),  the  brother 

and  successor  of  the  2nd  duke,  died  in  December  1758,  the 

dukedom  and  marquessate  became  extinct,  but  the  earldom  was 

claimed  by  a  kinsman,  John  Butler  (d.  1766).    John's  cousin, 

Walter  (1703-1783),  inherited  this  claim,  and  Walter's  son  John 

(1740-1795)  obtained  a  confirmation  of  it  from  the  Irish  House 

of  Lords  in  1 791.    He  is  reckoned  as  the  17th  earL    His  son 

Walter,  the  i8th  earl  (1770-1820),  was  created  marquess  of 

Ormonde  in  1816,  a  title  which  became  extinct  on  his  death,  but 

was  revived  in  favour  of  his  brother  James  (1774-1838)  in  1825. 

James  was  the  grandfather  of  James  Edward  William  Theobald 

Butler  (b.  1844),  who  became  the  3rd  marquess  in  1854.    The 

marquess  aits  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Ormonde  of 

Llanthony,  a  creation  of  1821. 

Sec  J.  H.  Round  on  "  The  Earldoms  of  Ormonde  "  in  Joseph 
Foster's  CoUecUuua  Ceneatoiica  (1861-1883). 

ORMONDE.  JAMES  BUTLER,  ist  Duke  op  (x6io-i688), 
Irish  statesman  and  soldier,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Butler, 
Viscount  Thurles,  and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Poyntz, 
and  grandson  of  Walter,  xith  earl  of  Ormonde  (see  above),  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  X9th  of  October  x6io.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  by  drowning  in  1619,  the  boy  was  made  a  royal  ward 
by  James  I.,  removed  from  his  Roman  Catholic  tutor,  and  placed 
in  the  household  of  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  whom 
he  stayed  until  1625,  residing  afterwards  in  Ireland  with  his 
grandfather.  In  1629,  by  his  marriage  with  his  cousin,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Preston,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard,  earl  of 
Desmond,  he  put  an  end  to  the  long-standing  quarrel  between 
the  families  and  united  their  estates.  In  1632  on  the  death  of 
his  grandfather  he  succeeded  him  to  the  earldom. 

He  was  already  noted  in  Ireland,  as  had  been  many  of  his  race, 
for  his  fine  presence  and  great  bodily  vigour.  His  active  career 
began  in  1633  with  the  arrival  of  Strafford,  by  whom  he  was 
treated,  in  spite  of  his  independence  of  character,  with  great 
favour.  Writing  to  the  king,  Strafford  described  him  as 
"  young,  but  take  it  from  me,  a  very  staid  head,"  and  Ormonde 
was  throughout  his  Irish  government  his  chief  friend  and  support. 
In  1640  dtiring  Strafford's  absence  he  was  made  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces,  and  in  August  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  1641  he  rendered 
admirable  service  in  the  expedition  to  Naas,  and  in  the  march 
into  the  Pale  in  1642,  though  much  hampered  by  the  lords 
justices,  who  were  jealous  of  his  power  and  recalled  him  after  he 
had  succeeded  in  relieving  Drogheda.  He  was  publicly  thanked 
by  the  English  parliament  and  presented  with  a  jewel  of  the 
value  of  £620.  On  the  15th  of  April  1642  he  gaineid  the  battle 
of  Kilrush  against  Lord  Mountgarret.  On  the  30th  of  August 
he  was  created  a  marquess,  and  on  the  i6th  of  September  was 
appointed  lieutenant-general  with  a  commission  direct  from  the 
kipg.  On  the  i8th  of  March  1643  he  won  the  battle  of  New 
Ross  against  Thomas  Preston,  afterwards  Viscount  Tara.  In 
September,  the  dvil  war  in  England  having  meanwhile  broken 
out,  Ormonde,  in  view  of  the  successes  of  the  rebels  and  the  un- 
certain  loyalty  of  the  Scots  in  Ulster,  concluded  with  the  latter, 
in  opposition  to  the  lords  justices,  on  the  xsth  of  September, 
the  "  cessation  "  by  which  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  was  given 
up  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  Confederation,  leaving  only 
small  districts  on  the  east  coast  and  round  Cork,  together  with 
certain  fortresses  in  the  north  and  west  then  actually  in  their 
possession,  to  the  English  commanders.  He  subsequently,  by 
the  king's  orders,  despatched  a  body  of  troops  into  England 
(shortly  afterwards  routed  by  Fairfax  at  Nantwich)  and  was 
appointed  in  January  1644  lord  lieutenant,  with  special  instruc- 
tions to  do  aU  in  his  power  to  keep  the  Scotch  army  occupied. 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  plots  and  struggles  of  Scots,  Old  Irish, 
Catholic  Irish  of  English  race,  and  Protestants,  and  in  spite  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  pope's  nuncio  as  well  as  of  attempts  by  the 
parliament's  commissioners  to  ruin  his  power,  Ormonde  showed 
the  greatest  firmness  and  ability.  *  He  assisted  Antrim  in  his 
unsuccessful  expedition  into  Scotland.  On  the  28th  of  March 
X646  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Irish  which  granted  re- 
ligious concessions  and  removed  various  grievances.    Mean- 


while the  difficulties  of  his  position  had  been  greatly  increased 
by  Glamorgan's  treaty  with  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  25th  of 
August  X645,  and  it  became  clear  that  he  could  not  long  hope  to 
hold  Dublin  against  the  Irish  rebels.  He  thereupon  applied  to 
the  English  parliament,  signed  a  treaty  on  the  X9tb-«f  June  1647, 
gave  Dublin  into  their  hands  upon  terms  which  protected  the 
interests  of  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  so  far  as  they 
had  not  actually  entered  into  rebellion,  and  sailed  for  En^and  at 
the  beginning  of  August.  He  attended  Charles  during  August 
and  October  at  Hampton  Court,  but  subsequently,  in  March 
1648,  in  order  to  avoid  arrest  by  the  parliament,  he  joined  the 
queen  and  prince  of  Wales  at  Paris.  In  September  of  the  same 
year,  the  pope's  nuncio  having  been  expelled,  and  affairs  other- 
wise looking  favourable,  he  returned  to  Ireland  to  endeavour  to 
unite  aU  parties  for  the  king.  On  the  X7th  of  January  X649  he 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  rebels  on  the  basis  of  the  free  exercise 
of  their  rdi{pon,  on  the  execution  of  the  king  proclaimed  Charles 
II.  and  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Garter  in  September.  He 
upheld  the  royal  cause  with  great  vigour  though  with  slight 
success,  and  on  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  CromwcU  be 
returned  to  France  in  December  X650. 

Ormonde  now,  though  in  great  straits  for  want  of  money, 
resided  in  constant  attendance  upon  Charles  and  the  queen- 
mother  in  Paris,  and  accompanied  the  former  to  Aix  and  Cologne 
when  expelled  from  France  by  Mazarin's  treaty  with  Cromwell 
in  1655.  In  X658  he  went  disguised,  and  at  great  risk,  upon  a 
secret  misuon  into  England  to  gain  trustworthy  intelligence  as 
to  the  chances  of  a  rising.  He  attended  the  king  at  Fucnt- 
errabia  in  X659  ^^  bad  an  interview  with  Mazarin;  aixl  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  secret  transactions  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Restoration.  On  the  return  of  the  king  he  was  at 
once  appointed  a  commissioner  for  the  treasury  and  the  navy, 
made  lord  steward  of  the  household,  a  privy  councillor,  lord 
lieutenant  of  Somerset  (an  office  which  he  resigned  in  1672), 
high  steward  of  Westminster,  Kingston  and  Bristcri,  diancellor 
of  Dublin  University,  Baron  Butler  of  Llanthony  and  earl  of 
Brecknock  in  the  peerage  of  England;  and  on  the  30th  of  March 
x66x  he  was  created  duke  of  Ormonde  in  the  Irish  peerage  and 
lord  high  steward  of  England.  At  the  same  time  be  recovered 
his  enormous  estates  in  Ireland,  and  large  grants  in  recom- 
pense of  the  fortune  he  had  spent  in  the  royal  service  were  made 
to  him  by  the  king,  while  in  tte  following  year  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment presented  him  with  £30,000.  His  losses,  however,  according 
to  Carte,  exceeded  his  gains  by  £868,000.  On  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber x66x  he  once  more  received  the  lord  lieutenantship  of  Ireland, 
and  was  busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  settling  that  country. 
The  most  important  and  most  difficult  problem  was  the  Und 
question,  and  the  Act  of  Explanation  was  passed  through  the 
Irish  parliament  by  Ormonde  on  the  23rd  of  December  X665. 
His  heart  was  in  his  government,  and  he  vehemently  opposed 
the  bill  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  which  struck 
so  fatal  a  blow  at  Irish  trade;  and  retaliated  by  prohibiting 
the  import  into  Ireland  of  Scottish  commodities,  and  obtained 
leave  to  trade  with  foreign  countries.  He  encouraged  Irish 
manufactures  and  learning  to  the  utmost,  and  it  was  to  his 
efforts  that  the  Irish  College  of  Physicians  owes  its  incorporation. 

Ormonde's  personality  had  always  been  a  striking  one,  and 
in  the  new  reign  his  virtues  and  patriotism  became  still  niore 
conspicuous.  He  represented  almost  alone  the  older  and  nobler 
generation.  He  stood  aloof  while  the  counsels  of  the  king  mire 
guided  by  dishonour;  and  proud  of  the  loyalty  of  his  race  which 
had  remained  unspotted  through  five  centuries,  be  bore  «ith 
silent  self-respect  calumny,  envy  and  the  loss  of  royal  favour, 
declaring,  "  However  ill  I  may  stand  at  court  I  am  resolved  to 
lye  well  in  the  chronicle." 

He  soon  became  the  mark  for  attack  from  aU  that  was  worst 
in  the  court.  Buckingham  especially  did  his  utmost  to  under- 
mine his  influence.  Ormonde's  almost  irresponsible  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  during  troublous  times  was  no  doubt  open  to 
criticism.  He  had  billeted  soldiers  on  civilians,  and  had  executed 
martial  law.  The  impeachment,  however,  threatctted  by 
Buckingham  in  1667  and  x668  fell  through.    Nevertheless  by 
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1669  ftwiitirt  ioipartuiiily  hid  hid  iti  tuua] 
aod  m  Ihc  t4lli  dI  Maicb  Onnonde  wu  rcmo 
mcDt  of  Iidind  and  fram  tbc  commiltK  f 
Dudc  oo  conipliiDt,  LnsuleJ  that  his  »na  it 
he  had  influtnce  should  ntaia  thnr  posla,  si 
iritb  diAnLEed  persistence  the  duiirs  of  his 
the  KmlDfu  of  his  chancier  ud  services  w 
ttection  ss  chincillot  o[  Oiford  Univtrailj  t 
Id  1670  u 


I  the  4tb  of  Aupisi. 


the  duke  by  ■  luF 
lireuiy  ivMarious  I 
CisUe  in  166],  and 
Ta*«[.     OraiDnde  was  iltscked  by  this  penon  ud  bia 
cwnplics  vbile  driving  up  Sijamcs'i  Street  on  the  night  of 
the  6Lh  oF  Dccanber,  drasgnl  out  of  his  coach,  and  lakca  on 
brjTscback  aioag  PiccidiLly  with  the  intention  of  hanging  him 
al  Tybuin.  Oimande,  komver,  succeeded  in  overcoming  Ihc 

be  escaped.  The  ouinge,  it  »u  suspected,  bad  been  institaled 
by  the  duke  of  Buddnghim,  wha  was  openly  accused  ot  Uw 
criine  by  Lord  Osioiy,  Ormonde's  ton,  in  the  king's  preseace, 
ud  threatened  by  him  wiih  instant  destb  if  my  violence  ibould 
happen  to  his  fattier^  and  some  colour  was  given  to  these  6us- 
pioDca  by  the  improper  action  of  the  king  in  pardoning  Blood, 
aad  iQ  adinitliqg  him  to  bis  presence  and  trealing  him  with 
favour  atiet  his  apptehcnsoa  whik  ezideavourin^  to  steal  the 

In  1671  Onnoode  luccodnlly  oppoied  Ridiard  Talbot's 
atlempi  10  upset  the  Act  of  SeltlemcnI.  In  1^73  he  a^ain 
visited  IretiDd,  leiuroed  Co  London  b  167;  to  ^ve  advice  to 
Charles  on  aSaiis  in  pariiament,  and  in  1677  wk>  again  ttalored 
ta  favour  and  reappointed  to  the  loid  lieutenancy.  Ob  his 
irrival  la  Ireland  he  occupied  himself  in  placing^the  revenue 
and  tlie  army  upon  a  proper  footing.  Upon  the  outbreak  of 
tbe  popish  terror  in  England,  he  at  once  took  the  most  vigorous 
and  coRiprdicfisive  st^,  though  with  as  little  harshness  as 
po^siUe,  towards  rendering  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  were 
in  ibepropoTtion  ot  15  to  i,  powerless^  and  the  mildness 'and 
modentioo  of  hit  measuics  served  as  the  ground  of  an  attack 
apoo  him  ia  En^and  led  by  SbsfCesbury,  fiora  whidi  he  was 
defended  with  great  spirit  by  his  son  Lord  Osiory.  In  l6fl> 
Chailes  summoned  Ormonde  to  court.  The  same  year  be  wrote 
"  A  Letter  ...  in  answer  to  the  -earl  of  Anglesey,  bia  Observa- 
tions upon  ihe  earl  of  Castlehaven'i  Mcmmres  caocerning  the 
Rcbellia&  of  Ireland,"  «nd  gave  to  Chattee  a  general  support. 
On  the  qtb  of  November  1683  an  English  dukedom  wi 


n  Jun 


:   hut  he 


was  lecallcd  in  October  in  consequence  of  fresh  intrigues.  E 
liDweveT,  he  could  give  up  his  govcnunent  to  RodusCer,  Charles 
II.  died;  and  Ormonde's  last  act  as  lord  lieutenant  was  to 
piodaim  James  11.  in  Dublin.  Subsequently  he  Lived  In  relite- 
menl  at  Cmnbiuy  in  Oilotdshire,  lent  to  him  by  Lord  Clarendon, 
but  emnged  from  il  iu  1687  to  offer  s  Srm  and  successful  opposi- 
tion at  the  hoird  ot  Ihe  ChaMerbouse  to  James's  attempt  to 
assume  the  dispensiog  power,  and  force  upon  tbe  inuitution 
a  Rofoan  Catholic  candidate  without  taking  the  oaths  according 
to  the  statutes  and  the  act  of  parliament.  He  aUo  refused  the 
Uog  his  support  In  the  question  of  the  Indulgence;  notirilh- 
standiog  which  James,  to  his  credit,  refused  to  take  away  his 
offices.and  continued  to  hold  him  in  reqwct  and  favour  to  the  last- 
Ornionde  died  on  the  list  of  July  16SS,  not  having,  aa  be 
leioiced  to  know,  "  outlived  his  intellectuals  ";  and  with  him 
ared  the  greatest  and  grandest  figure  of  the  times.  His 
d  qualittes  were  espitssed  with  some  fclidty  in  verses 

*  A  MaBot  nato'*  grsnd  nobifitT, 
An  inbnd  greatncas,  bmate  hooesty; 
A  Man  not  lotm'd  ot  accideBts,  and  wtnm 

Who  w^gba  huwKiHN  by  opinion 

■1  buried  in  WeMminaler  Abbey  on  the  isl  ot  August. 


He  had,  bevdei  two  daughten,  three  ions  who  grew  to 
maturity.  The  eUett  of  these,  Thomas,  eail  of  Ouoiy  (i6}4- 
16S0)  predeceased  him,  his  eldest  son  succeeding  as  and  duke  of 
Ormonde.  The  other  two,  Richard,  created  earl  ot  Artan.  and 
John,  created  earl  of  Gawran,  both  dying  without  male  Issue, 
and  the  male  descent  of  the  iit  duke  becoming  extinct  in  Ihe 
person  of  Charles,  jrd  duke  ot  Ormonde,  the  earldom  subte- 
quently  revetted  to  Ihe  desc«ndiau  ot  Wallet,  nth  carl  ol 
Ormonde. 


OBMONDB.  laaa  BOTUH,  im  Dtiu  or  (1665-174J), 
Irish  stalesnun  and  loUier,  son  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Ossory,  and 
grandson  ol  Ibe  1st  duke,  wu  born  hi  Dublin  on  the  19th  of 
April  1M5,  and  was  educated  in  Fnnce  and  afterwards  at 
ChCist  Church,  Oifoid.  On  the  ileatb  ot  bit  lather  in  i6go  he 
became  carl  of  Ossoiy  by  courtesy.  He  obuloed  command  of  a 
cavalry  le^mcnt  in  Irdand  in  16B4,  and  having  received  an 
apptdntment  at  court  on  the  accession  of  JamrsII.,  he  served 
against  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Having  succeeded  his  grandfather 
as  duke  ol  Ormonde  in  i683,  he  joined  William  of  Orange,  by 
whom  be  was  made  colonelof  a  regiment  of  hotsc-guatda,  which  he 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  In  i^r  he  served  on 
Ihe  continent  under  William,  and  ailer  the  accesuon  of  Anna 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  land  forces  co-operating 
with  Sir  George  Rooke  in  Spain.  Havmg  been  made  a  privy 
coundDor,  Ormonde  suci;eeded  Rochester  as  viceroy  of  Ireland 
In  170J,  a  post  which  he  held  till  1707.  On  the  dismissal  of  Ihe 
duke  of  Marlborough  in  1711,' Ormonde  was  appcanled  oplaln- 
general  in  his  place,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  made  the  tool  of 
the  Tory  ministry,  whose  policy  was  to  cany  on  tbe  war  In  the 
Netherlands  while  giving  secret  ordera  to  Ormonde  to  take 
no  active  part  in  supporting  thdr  allies  under  Prince  Eugene. 
Ormonde's  position  aa  captain-general  made  him  a  personage 
ot  much  importance  in  the  crisis  brought  about  by  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne.  Though  be  had  supported  the  revolution  of  16S8, 
he  was  traditionally  a  Tory,  and  Lord  Bolingbtoke  waa  his 
political  leader.  During  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne  he  almost 
certainly  bad  Janibile  leanings,  and  corresponded  with  the 
duke  of  Berwick.  Pe  joined  Bolingbfoke  and  Oiford,  however, 
in  signing  the  proclaroailon  of  King  George  I.,  by  whom  he  waa 
neverthelBS  deprived  ol  the  captaln-gcneralahlp.  In  June  1715 
he  was  impeached,  and  fled  to  France,  where  he  for  tome  time 
resided  with  BoltngbtDke,  and  in  1716  his  Immense  estates 
were  conhscated  to  the  crown  by  act  ol  parliament,  though  by  a 

enabled  lo-repurcbase  them.  After  taking  part  in  the  Jacobile 
invauon  hi  1715.  Ormonde  settled  b  Spain,  where  be  was  in 
tavourat  court  and  enjoyed  a  pension  from  Ihe  crown.  Towards 
the  end  of  bis  life  he  resided  much  at  Avignon,  where  be  was 
seen  b  1733  by  Lady  Uary  Wonley  Montigu.  Onnonde 
died  on  the  itith  of  November  1745,  and  wu  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

With  little  ot  his  grandfather's  ability,  ai|d  Interior  to  him 
b  elevalion  of  chanctec,  Ormonde  was  nevenheless  <»e  ot 
the  great  figures  of  his  time.  Handsome,  dignified,  magnanimous 
and  cpen-handed,  and  free  from  the  meaimcsa.  treachery  and 
venality  of  many  ot  his  leading  contemporaries,  h«  enjoyed 
a  popularity  which,  with  greater  stability  of  purpose,  ml^t 
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See  Thomas  Carte.  HisL  of  the  Lift  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde 
ijS  vols.,  Oxford,  1851)^  which  contains  muoi  information  respecting 
the  life  <^  the  second  duke;  Earl  Stanhone,  Hist  of  Eniland,  com- 


prising the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  until  the  Peace  -of  Utrecht  (London, 
1870) ;  F.  W.  Wyon.  Hist,  of  Great  Britain  during  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne  (2  vob.,  London,  ,1876):  William.  Cose,  Memoirs  of  Jiarl- 


borough  (3  vols.,  new  edition,  London;  1847). 

ORMSKIRK,  a  market  town  and  urban  district  in  the  Ormskirk 
parliamentary  division  of  Lancashire,  England,  11  m.  N.E.  of 
Liverpool  by  the  Lancashire  and  Vorkshire  railway  Pop. 
(1901),  6857.  The  church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  is  a  spadous 
building  in  various  styles  of  architecture,  but  principally  Per- 
pendicular. It  possesses  the  rare  feature  of  two  western  towers, 
the  one  square  and  embattled,  the  other  octagonal  and  bearing 
a  short  spire.  There  are  various  Norman  fragments,  including 
a  fine  early  window  in  the  chanceL  To  the  south-east  of  the 
church,  and  divided  from  it  by  a  screen,  is  the  Derby  chapel, 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  caris  of  Derby,  whose  vault  is 
contained  within.  A  free  grammar  school  was  founded  about 
16x4.  Rope  and  twine  making,  iron-founding  and  brewing 
are  carried  on,  and  the  town  has  long  been  famous  for  its  ginger- 
bread. 

The  name  and  church  existed  m  tne  time  of  Richard  L,  when 
the  priory  of  Burscougb  was  founded.  A  few  fragments  of  this 
remain  about  a  m.  N.  of  Ormskirk.  The  prior  and  convent 
obtained  from  Edward  L  a  royal  charter  for  a  market  at  the 
manor  of  Ormskirk.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  mpnasteries 
the  manor  was  granted  to  the  eari  of  Derby. 

ORNAMENT  (Lat.  oniare,  to  adorn),  in  decorative  art,  that 
element  which  adds  an  embellishment  of  beauty  in  detail.  Orna- 
ment is  in  its  nature  accessory,  and  implies  a  thing  to  be  orna- 
mented, which  is  its  active  cause  and  by  rights  suggests  its 
design  (7.V.).  It  does  not  exist  apart  from  its  application.  Nor 
is  it  properly  added  to  a  thing  already  in  existence  (that  is  but 
a  make^ift  for  design),  but  is  rather  such  modification  of  the 
thing  ill  tiu  making  as  may  be  determined  by  the  consideration 
of  beauty.  For  example,  the  construction  and  proportions 
of  a  chair  are  determined  by  use  (by  the  necessity  of  combining 
the  maximum  of  strength  with  the  minimum  of  weight,  and  of 
fitting  it  to  the  proportions  of  the  human  body,  &c.);  and  any 
modification  of  the  plan,  such  as  the  turning  of  legs,  the  shaping 
of  arms  and  back,  carving,  inla/,  mouldings,  &c — any  recon- 
sideration even  of  the  merdy  utilitarian  plan  from  the  point  of 
view  of  art— has  atrictly  to  do  with  O^ment,  which  thus, 
far  from  being  an  afterthought,  belongs  to  the  very  inception  of 
the  thing.  Ornament  is  good  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  indispens* 
able  part  of  something,  helping  its  effect  without  hurt  to  its  use. 
It  is  begotten  of  u^  by  the  consideration  of  beauty.  The  test 
of  ornament  is  its  fitness.  It  must  occupy  a  space,  fulfil  a  purpose, 
be  adapted  to  the  material  in  which  and  the  process  by  which 
it  is  executed.  This  implies  <rea/iiMiil.  The  treatment  befitting 
a  wall  tpact  does  not  equally  befit  a  floor  q>ace  of  the  same 
dimenaons.  What  is  suitable  to  hand-painting  is  not  equally 
suitable  to  stencilling;  nor  what  is  proper  to  mosaic  proper 
to  carpet-weaving.  Neither  the  purposes  of  decoration  nor 
the  conditions  of  production  allow  great  scope  for  naturalism 
in  ornament.  Its  forms  axe  derived  from  nature,  more  or  less; 
but  repose  is  best  secured  by  some  removedness  from  nature — 
necessitated  also  by  the  due  treatment  of  material  after  its 
kind  and  according  to  its  fashiom'ng.  In  the  case  of  recurring 
ornament  it  is  inept  to  multiply  natural  flowers,  &&,  which 
at  every  repetition  lose  something  of  their  natural  attraction. 
The  artist  in  ornament  does  not  imitate  natural  forms.  Such 
as  he  may  employ  he  transfigures.  He  does  not  necessarily 
set  out  with  any  idea  of  natural  form  (this  comes  to  him  by 
the  way);  his  first  thought  is  to  solve  a  given  problem  in  design, 
and  he  solves  it  perhaps  most  surely  by  means  of  abstract 
ornament — ^witness  the  work  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Arabs. 
The  extremity  of  tasteless  naturah'sm,  reached  towards  the 
begiimixig  of  the  >^ctorian  era,  was  the  opportunity  of  English 
reformers,  prominent  amongst  whom  was  Owen  Jones,  whose 
fault  was  in  insisting  upon  a  form  of  ornament  too  abstract 
to  suit  English  ideas.    William  Morris  and  others  led  .the  way 


back  to  nature,  but  to  nature  trained  in  the  way  of  oraamenL 
The  Styles  of  ornament,  so-called,  mark  the  evolution  of  design, 
being  the  direct  outcome  of  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Gothic 
or  other  conditions,  in  days  when  fashion  moved  slowly.  •  Post- 
Renaissance  ornament  goes  by  the  name  of  the  reigning  king; 
but  the  character  of  the  hutoric  periods  was  not  sought  by  artists; 
it  came  of  their  working  in  the  way  natural  to  them  and  doing 
their  besL  "  Style,"  as  distinguished  from  "  the  Styles,"  comes 
of  an  artist's  inteUigent  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  his 
material,  and  of  his  personal  sincerity  and  strength.  Inter- 
national traffic  has  gone  far  to  do  away  with  nationid  character- 
istics in  ornament,  which  becomes  yearly  more  and  xnore  alike 
all  the  world  over.  The -subsidiary  nature  of  ornament  and  its 
subjection  to  conditions  lead  to  its  frequent  repetition,  which 
results  in  pattern^  repeated  forms  failing  incviubly  into  lines, 
always  self-asserting,  and  liable  to  annoy  in  proportion  as  they 
were  not  foreseen  by  the  designer.  He  cannot,  therefore,  safely 
disregard  them.  Indeed,  his  first  business  is  to  build  pattern 
upon  lines,  if  not  intrinsically  beautiful,  at  least  helpful  to  the 
scheme  of  decoration.  He  may  disguise  them,  but  capable 
designers  are  generally  quite  frank  about  the  construction 
of  their  pattern,  and  not  afraid  of  pronounced  lines.  Of  course, 
adaptation  being  all-essential  to  pattern,  an  artist  must  be 
versed  in  the  technique  of  any  manufacture  for  which  he  designs. 
His  art  is  in  being  equal  to  the  occasion.  <L.  F  D.) 

ORNB,  a  department  of  the  north-west  of  France,  about  half 
of  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  province  of  Normandy  and 
the  rest  to  the  duchy  of  Alencon  and  to  Perche.  Pop.  (1906) 
3i5>993*  Area,  2371  sq.m.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Calvados,  N.£. 
by  Eure,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Eure-et-Loir,  S  by  Sarthe  and  Mayenne 
and  W.  by  Manche.  Geologically  there  are  two  distinct  regions: 
to  the  west  of  the  Ome  and  the  railway  from  Argentan  to  Alencon 
lie  primitive  rocks  connected  with  those  of  Brittany,  to  the 
east  begin  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  formations  of  Normandy. 
The  latter  district  b  agriculturally  the  richest  part  oi  the  depart- 
ment; in  the  former  the  poverty  of  the  soil  has  led  the  inhabit- 
ants to  seek  their  subsistence  fiom  Industrial  pursuits.  Between 
the  northern  portions,  draining  to  the  Channel,  and  the  southern 
portion,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  stretch  the  hills  of 
Perche  and  Normandy,  which  generally  have  a  height  of  from  800 
to  xooo  ft.  The  highest  point  in  the  department,  situated  in 
the  forest  of  £couvcs  north  of  Alencon,  reaches  X368  ft.  The 
department  gives  birth  to  three  Seine  tributaries— the  Eure,  its 
affluent  the  Iton,  and  the  Risle,  which  passes  by  Laigle.  The 
TouqueS,  passing  by  Vimoutiers,  the  Dives  and  the  Ome  fall 
into  the  English  Channel,  the  last  passing  Sdes  and  Argentan, 
and  receiving  the  Noireau  with  its  tributary  the  V^re,  which  runs 
past  Flers.  Towards  the  Loire  flows  the  Huisne,  a  feeder  ol  the 
Sarthe  passing  by  Mortagne,  the  Sarthe,  which  passes  by  Alencon, 
and  the  Mayenne,  some  of  whose  affluents  rise  to  the  north 
of  the  dividing  range  and  make  their  way  through  it  by  the 
most  picturesque  defiles.  The  department,  indeed,  with  its 
beautiful  forests  containing  oaks  several  centuries  old,  its 
meadows,  streams,  deep  gorges  and  stupendous  rocks,  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  of  aJl  France.  In  the  matter  of  climate 
Ome  belongs  to  the  Seine  region.  The  mean  temperature  is 
50^  F.;  the  summer  heat  is  never  extreme;  the  west  winds  arc 
the  most  frequent;  the  rainfall,  distributed  over  about  * 
hundred  days  in  the  year,  amounts  to  36  ixL  or  about  5  in.  more 
than  the  average  for  France. 

tiorse-breeding  is  the  most  flourishing  business  in  the  rural 
districts;  there  are  three  breeds — those  of  Perche,  Le  Merlcrault 
and  Brit^y.  The  great  government  stud  of  Le  Pin-au-Haras 
(established  in  x  7 14),  with  its  school  of  horse-breeding,  is  situated 
between  Le  Merlerault  and  Argentan.  Several  hoise-training 
establishments  exist  in  the  department.  A  large  number  of  lean 
cattle  axe  bought  in  the  neighbouring  departments  to  be 
fattened;  the  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Vimoutiers,  on  the  borders 
of  Calvados,  produce  the  famous  Camembert  cheese,  and  others 
excellent  butter.  The  bee  industry  is  very  flourishing.  Oats, 
wheat,  barley  and  buckwheat  are  the  chief  cereals,  besides 
which  fodder  in  great  quantity  and  variety,  potatoes  and  some 
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bemp  are  growa,  The  variety  of  productloii  is  due  to  the  great 
natural  divenity  of  the  soils.  Small  farms  are  the  nsle,  and  the 
fields  in  those  cases  are  surrounded  by  hedges  relieved  by  pollard 
trees.  Along  the  roads  or  in  the  enclosures  are  planted  numerous 
pear  and  apple  trees,  the  latter  yielding  dder,  part  of  which  is 
nannfactured  into  brandy.  Beech,  oak,  birch  and  pine  are  the 
chief  timber  trees  in  the  extensive  forests  of  the  department. 
Ome  has  iron  mines  and  freestone  quarries;  a  kind  of  smoky 
quartz  known  as  Alencon  diamond  is  found.  Its  most  celebrated 
minera]  waters  are  those  of  the  hot  spring  of  Bagnoles,  which 
contain  salt,  sulphur  and  arsenic,  and  are  emplojred  for  tonic  and 
restorative  purposes  in  cases  of  general  debility.  In  the  forest 
o(  Belltaic  is  the  chalybeate  spring  of  La  Hease,  which  was  used 
by  the  Romans. 

Cotton  and  linen  weaving,  pxindpally  carried  on  at  Flen  {q.ti) 
tnd  La  Ten€-Mac€  (pop.  4355),  forms  the  staple  industry  of 
Ome.  Alencon  and  Vimoutien  are  engaged  in  the  production 
of  linen  and  canvas.  Vimoutiers  has  bleacheries,  which,  together 
with  dye-works,  are  found  in  the  textile  centres.  Only  a  few 
wwkmen  are  now  employed  at  Alen^on  in  the  making  of  the 
lace  which  takes  its  name  from  the  town.  Foundries  and  wire- 
works  also  exist  in  the  department,  and  articles  in  copper,  sine 
and  lead  are  manufactured.  Pins,  needles,  wire  and  hardware 
are  produced  at  Laigle  (pop.  4416),  and  Tlnchebray  is  also  a 
centre  for  hardware  manufacture.  There  are  also  ^Uos-works, 
p^ter-miQs,  taimeries  (the  waters  of  the  Ome  being  reputed 
to  give  a  spedal  quality  to  the  leather)  and  ^ove-works.  Coal, 
raw  cotton,  metals  and  machinery  are  importml  into  the  depart- 
ment, which  exports  its  woven  and  jkctal  manufacture,  live 
stock  and  farm  prddute. 

The  department  is  served  by  the  Western  railway.  There  are 
four  arrcmdiasements,  with  Alengon,  the  capitid,  Aigentan, 
Domfront  and  Mortaf^e  as  their  chief  towns,  36  cantons  and  sra 
communes.  The  department  forms  tht  diocese  of  S6es  (province 
of  Rouen)  and  part  of  the  acad6mie  (educational  division)  of 
Caen,  and  the  region  of  the  IV.  army  corps;  its  court  of  appeal 
B  at  Caen.  The  chief  places  are  Alen^on,  Argentan,  Mortagne, 
Fkis  and  Sfes.  Carrouges  has  remains  of  a  chAteau  of  the 
15th  and  lytb  centuries;  (Hiambois  has  a  donjon  of  the  x  3th 
century;  and  there  is  a  fine  Renaissance  cb&teau  at  O.  A 
drarch  in  Laig^  has  a  fine  tower  of  the  isth  century.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  megalithic  mormments  in  the  department. 

OBSITHOLOGT,'. properly  the  methodical  study  and  oonse- 
qvcnt  kmwkdge  of  birds  with  all  that  relates  to  them;  but  the 
difficulty  .of  fffT'g"'"g  a  limit  to  the  commencement  of  such  study 
and  knowledge  gives  the  word  a  very  vague  meaning,  and 
practically  procures  its  application  to  much  that  does  not  enter 
the  domain  of  science.  This  elastic  application  renders  it  im- 
posibie  in  Xj^  following  sketch  of  the  history  of  ornithology  to 
draw  any  sharp  distinction  between  works  that  are  emphatically 
omitbdo^cal  and  those  to  which  that  title  can  only  be  attached 
by  courtesy;  (ot,  since  birds  have  always  attracted  far  greater 
attfntioQ  than  any  other  group  <rf  anim^  with  which  in  number 
or  in  importance  they  can  be  compared,  there  has  grown  up 
eooceroing  them  a  literature  of  corTe^>onding  magnitude  and  of 
the  widest  range,  extending  from  the  recondite  and  laborious 
investigations  of  the  morpbologist  and  anatomist  to  the  casual 
<^»eTvations  of  the  sportsman  or  the  schoolboy. 

Thou^  birds  nu^x  a  not  tmimportant  appearance  in  the 

earliest  written  records  of  the  human  race,  the  painter's  brush 

has  preserved  their  counterfeit  presentment  for  a  still  longer 

period.    A  fragmentary  fresco  taken  from  a  tomb  at  Medum 

was  deiposited  some  years  ago,  though  in  a  decaying  condition, 

in  the  Museum  of  E^^tian  Antiquities,  Cairo.    This  Egyptian 

picture  was  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  third  or  fourth 

dynasty,  some  three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

la  it  were  depicted  with  a  marvdious  fidelity,  and  thorough 

>|Vredation  of  form  and  colouring  (despite  a  certain  conventional 
*  Onitiulotfat  from  the  Greek  6^tc9-,  crude  form  of  5pnt,  a  bird, 
^^-y&rU,  allied  to  XAr»*t  commonly  Englished  a  diacourse.  The 
earftert  known  use  of  the  word  Ornithology  aeema  to  be  in  the  third 
edition  of  Blount's  Glcssograpkia  (1670),  where  it  ta  noted  as  being 
"the  title  of  a  late  Book.*^ 


trtotment),  the  figures  of  sii  geese.  Four  of  these  figures  can 
be  unhesitatingly  referred  to  two  species  {Auser  alb^rons  and 
A.  ruficoUit)  well  kiK>wn  at  the  present  day.  In  later  ages  the 
representations  of  birds  of  one  sort  or  another  in  Egyptian 
paintings  and  sculptures  become  countless,  and  the  bassurilieri 
of  Assyrian  monuments,  though  mostly  bdonging  of  course  to  a 
subsequent  period,  are  not  without  them.  No  figures  of  birds, 
however,  seem  yet  to  have  been  found  on  the  incised  stones, 
bones  or  ivories  of  the  prehiitoric*  races  of  Europe. 

History  of  OmUMogy  to  End  of  i8tk  Conkary. 

Aristotle  was  the  fiist  serious  author  on  ornithology  with 
whose  writings  we  are  acquainted,  but  even  he  had,  as  he  teUs 
us,  predecessors;  and,  looking  to  that  portion  of  hit 
works  on  animals  which  haa  oome  down  to  us,  one  SSSL. 
finds  that,  though  more  than  170  sorts  of  birds  are 
mentioned,'  yet  what  is  said  of  them  amounts  on  the  whole  to 
v^  little,  and  this  consists  more  of  desultory  observations  in 
fllustration  of  his  general  remarks  (which  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  physidlogicaL  or  bearing  on  the  subject  of  reproduction) 
than  of  an  attempt  at  a  coimected  account  of  birds;  One  of  his 
commentators,  C.  J.  Sundevall— equally  proficient  in  classical 
as  in  ornithological  knowledge— was,  in  1863,  compelled  to 
leave  more  than  a  score  of  the  birds  of  which  Aristotle  wrote 
unidentified.  Next  in  order  of  date,  though  at  a  long  interval, 
comes  Pliny  the  Elder,  In  whose  HiUona  Natmalis  Book  X. 
is  devoted  to  birds.  Neither  Aristotle  nor  Pliny  attempted  to 
classify  the  birds  known  to  them  beyond  a  very  rough  and  for 
the  most  part  obvious  grouping.  Aristotle  seems  to  lecogniae 
ei^t  principal  groups:  (x)  Cam^sonyekes,  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  Accipitres  of  liimaeus;  (a)  Scoleupkaga^ 
containing  moat  of  what  would  now  be  called  0«tii«r,  excepting 
indeed  the  (3)  Acantkopkaga,  composed  of  the  goldfinch,  siskin 
and  a  few  others;  (4)  Scmpopkaga,  the  woodpeckers;  (s) 
Peristeroide,  or  pigeons;  (6)  ScktMofoda,  (7)  Steganopoda,  and 
(8)  Bartaf  neariy  the  same  respectively  as  the  TJnnsrsn  GroUa€, 
Anseres  and  GaUiiuu.  Pliny,  relying  wholly  on  characters 
taken  from  the  feet,  limits  himself  to  three  gnmpa— without 
asiugning  names  to  them— those  which  have  **  hooked  tallons, 
as  Hawkes;  or  round  long  'dawes,  as  Hermes;  oC  dse  they  be 
broad,  flat,  and  whole-footed,  as  Geese  and  all  the  sort  in  marmer 
of  water-foule  "—to  use  the  words  of  Philemon  Holland,  who, 
in  x6oi,  published  a  quaint  and,  though  condensed,  yet  fairiy 
faithful  Eni^ish  translation  of  Play's  work. 

About  a  century  later  came  Aelian,  who  died  about  aj>.  140, 
and  compiled  in  Greek  (though  he  was  an  Italian  by  birth)  a 
number  of  misoellaneous  obaorvations  on  the  peculiarities  of 
animals.  His  work  is  a  kind  of  commonplace  book  kept  without 
sdentific  discrimination.  A  considerable  number  of  birds  are 
mentioned,  and  something  said  of  almost  each  of  them;  but 
that  something  is  too  often  rKwsense  according  to  modem  ideas. 
The  twenty-«ix  books  De  Ammalibus  of  Albertus  Magnus  (Groot), 
printed  in  1478,  are  founded  mainly  on  Aristotle.  The  twenty- 
third  of  these  books  is  De  Atibus,  and  therein  a  great  nvunber 
of  birds'  names  make  their  earliest  appearance,  few  of  which  are 
without  interest  from  a  philolopst's  if  not  an  ornithologist's 
point  of  view,  but  there  a  much  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
spedes  to  which  many  of  them  belong.  In  1485  was  printed  the 
first  dated  copy  of  the  volume  known  as  the  Ortus  sanitaiiSt 
to  the  popularity  of  which  many  editions  testify.*  Though 
said  by  its  author,  Joharm  Woimecke  von  Caub  (Latinized  as 
Johannes  de  Cuba),  to  have  been  composed  from  a  study  of  the 

*  Thu  b  Sundevall's  ettiniate;  Dra  Aubertand  Wimmer  in  thdr 
excellent  edition  of  the  'Irro^c  npl  t^t*^  (Ldpdg,  1868)  limit  the 
number  to  t26. 

■  Absurd  as  much  that  we  find  both  in  Albertus  Magnus  and  the 
Ortus  aoems  to  modem  eyes,  if  we  go  a  step  lower  in  toe  acale  and 
consult  the  "  Bestiaries  "  or  treatises  on  animals  which  were  common 
from  the  t2th  to  the  14th  century  we  shall  meet  with  many 
more  absurdities.  See  for  instance  that  bv  Philippe  de  Thaun 
(Philippus  Taonenau),  dedicated  to  Adelaide  or  Alice,  queen  of 
Henry  I.  of  England,  and  probably  written  soon  after  tisi.  as 
printed  by  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Wright,  in  hia  Poftdar  Tteatises  on 
ScUnu  wriUtn  during  tko  Middle  Ages  (London,  t84t). 
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coUectioiis  formed  by  a  Gertain  nobleman  who  had  travelled 
in  Eastern  Europe,  Western  Asia  and  Egypt — possible  Bretden- 
bach,  an  account  of  whose  travels  in  the  Levant  was  printed 
at  Menta  in  i486— it  is  really  a  medical  treatise,  and  its  coological 
portion  is  mainly  an  abbreviation  of  the  writings  of  Albmus 
Msgnus,  with  a  few  interpolations  from  ludorus  of  SevUIe  (who 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  and  was  the 
author  of  many  worki  highly  esteemed  in  the  middle  ages)  and 
a  work  known  as  Pkysichgus  {q.9,).  The  third  Iraetatus  of  this 
volume  deals  with-  birdsr-induding  among  them  bats,  bees 
and  other  flying  creatures;  but  as  it  b  the  first  printed  book 
in  which  figures  of  birds  are  introduced  it  merits  notice,  though 
most  of  the  illustrations,  which  are  rude  woodcuts,  fail,  even 
in  the  coloured  copies,  to  give  any  precise  indication  of  the 
q>ecies  intended  to  be  represented. 

The  revival  of  learning  was  at  hand,  and  Wdliam  Turner, 
a  Northumbrian,  while  residing  abroad  to  avoid  perMCution 
at  home,  printed  at  G)logne  in  1544  the- first  commentary  on 
the  birds  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny  conceived  in  any- 
thing like  the  spirit  that  moves  modem  naturalists.*  In  the 
same  year  and  from-  the  same  press  wss  issued  a  Diaiogus  de 
Avibus  by  Gybotus  Longolius,  and  in  1570  Caius  brought  out 
in  London  his  treatise  De  ranorum  ankftaltMm  atque  stirpium 
kisloria.  In  this  last  work,  small  though  it  be,  omithol(^ 
has  a  good  share;  and  all  three  may  still  be  consulted  with 
interest  and  advantage  by  its  votaries.*  Meanwhile  the  study 
received  a  great  impulse  from  the  appearance,  at  Zurich  in  1555, 
of  the  third  book  of  Conrad  Gesner's  Histona  Antmalium  "  qvi 
est  de  Auium-  natura,"  and  at  Paris  in  the  same  year  of  Pierre 
Belon's  (bellonius)  Histoire  de  la  nature  des  Oyseaux.  Gesner 
brought  an  amount  of  erudition,  hitherto  unequalled,  to  bear 
upon  his  subject;  and,  making  due  allowance  for  the  times 
in  which  he  wrote,  his  judgment  must  in  most  respects-  be 
deemed  ezcelient.  In  his  work,  however,  there  is  little  that 
can  be  called  systematic  treatment.  Like  nearly  all  his  pre- 
decessors since  Aellan,  hje  adopted  an  alphabetical  arrangement, 
though  this  was  not  too  pedantically  preserved,  and  did  not 
hinder  him  from  placing  together  the  Idnds  of  birds  which  he 
supposed  (and  genetally  supposed  rightly)  to  have  the  most 
resemblance  to  that  one  whose  name,  bdng  best  known,  was 
chosen  for  the  head{Mece  (as  it  were)  of  his  particular  theme, 
thus  recognizing  to  some  extent  the  principle  of  classification.' 
Belon,  with  p^haps  less  book-learning  than  his  (Contemporary, 
was  evidently  no  mean  scholar,  and  undoubtedly  had  more 
practical  knowledge  of  birda— their  internal  ss  well  as  external 
structure.  Hence  his  work,  written  in  French,  contains  a  far 
greater  amount  of  original  matter;  and  his  personal  observa- 
tions made  in  many  countries,  from  England  to  Egypt,  enabled 
him  to  avoid  most  of  the  puerilities  which  disfigure  other  works 
of  his  own  or  of  a  preceding  age.  Besides  this,  Belon  diqMsed 
the  birds  known  to  him  acoordUng  to  a  definite  system,  which 
(rude  as  we  now  know  it  to  be)  formed  a  foundation  on  which 
several  of  his  successors  were  content  to  build,  and  even  to  this 
day  traces  of  its  influence  may  still  be  discerned  in  the  arrange- 
ment foUowed  by  writers  who  have  faintly  appreciated  the 
principles  on  which  modem  tazonomers  rest  the  outline  of  their 
fr^tfrnf^  Both  his  work  and  that  of  (ksner  were  illustrated 
with  woodcuts,  many  of  which  display  much  spirit  and  regard 
to  accuracy. 

Beion,  as  has  just  been  said,  had  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 

*  This  was  reprinted  at  Cambridge  in  1 823  by  Dr  George  Thackeray. 

*  The  Seventh  of  Wotton'a  De  differentiu  antmalium  Librt  Decern, 
publbhod^t  P^ris  in  1552.  treats  ot  birds;  but  his  work  b  merely  a 
comptlation  from  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  with  references  to  other  classi- 
cal wntcTB  who  have  more  or  leas  incidentally  mentioned  birds  and 
other  aninuils.  The  author  in  his  preface  sute»— **  Veterum 
•criptorum  aententiaa  in  unum  quaa  cumulum  coaoeniaui,  de  meo 
nihu  addidi:"  Neverthdcsa  he  makes  some  attempt  at  a  systematic 
arrangement  of  birds,  which,  according  to  his  lights,  u  far  from 
despicable. 

*  For  instance,  under  the  title  of  "  Acciptter  **  we  have  to  look, 
not  only  for  the  sparrow-hawk  and  eos-hawk,  but  for  many  other 
birds  01  th«  family  (as  we  now  call  it)  removed  comparatively  far 
from  those  species  by  modem  ornithologists. 


of  birds,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  institute  a  direct 
comparison  of  their  skeleton  with  that  of  man;  but  in  this 
req>ect  he  only  anticipated  by  a  few  years  the  more  precise 
researches  of  Volcher  Coiter,  a  Frisian,  who  in^i573  and  1575 
published  at  Nuremberg  two  treatises,  in  one  ot  which  the 
internal  stmcture  of  birds  in  genersl  is  very  creditably  described, 
while  in  the  other  the  osteology  and  myology  of  certain  forms 
is  i^ven  in  considerable  detail,  and  illustrated  by  carefully 
drawn  figures.  The  first  is  entitled'  Exterttarum  d  inlemantm 
prinapalinm  kumani  corporis  Taeniae,  &c  whOe  the  second, 
which  is  the  most  valuable,  is  merely  upended  to  the  Lectiones 
GaMdis  FaUopU  de  partUms  nmUaribns  kumani  corporis^  &c., 
and  thus,  the  scope  of  each  work  being  regarded  as  medical, 
the  author's  labours  were  wholly  overlooked  by  the  mere  natural- 
historians  who  followed,  though  Coiter  introduced  a  table,  **  De 
differentiis  Auium,"  furnishing  a  key  to  a  rough  classification 
of  such  birds  as  were  known  to  him,  and  this  ss  neariy  the  first 
attempt  of  the  kind  deserves  notice  here. 

Contemporary  with  these  three  men  was  Ulysses  Aldro- 
vandus,  a  Bolognese,  who  wrote  an  Historia  Nainralinm  in 
sixteen  folio  volumes,  moi^  of  which  were  hot  printed  till  after 
his  death  in  1605;  but  those  on  birds  appeared  between  1599 
and  1603.  The  work  is  almost  wholly  a  com(nlation,  aiMl  that 
not  of  the  most  discriminative  kind,  while  a  peculiar  jealousy 
of  (xesner  Is  continuously  displayed,  though  his  statements  are 
■very  constantly  quoted — neariy  always  as  those  of  **Omi- 
thobgus,"  his  name  appearing  but  few  times  in  the  text,  and 
not  at  all  in  the  list  of  authors  cited.  With  certain  modifications 
in  principle  not  very  important,  but  characterised  by  mtich 
more  elabomte  detail,  Aldxovandus  adopted  Bek>n*s  method 
of  arrangement,  but  in  a  few  respects  there  is  a  manifest  retro- 
gression. The  work  of  Aldrovandos  was  illustrated  by  copper- 
plates, but  none  of  his  figures  approach  those  of  his  immediate 
predecessors  in  character  or  accuracy.  Nevertheless  the  book 
was  eagerly  sought,  and  several  editions  of  it  appnired.* 

Mention  must  be  mad<(  of  a  medical  treatise  by  Ca^>ar 
Schwenckfeld,  published  at  Liegniu  in  1603,  under  the  title 
of  TkeriotropheuM  Silesiae,  the  fourth  book  of  which  consists  of 
an  "  Aviarium  Silesiae,"  and  is  the  earliest  of  the  works  we  now 
know  by  the  name  of  fauna.  The  author  was  well  acquainted 
with  tbie  labours  of  his  predecessors,  as  his  list  of  over  one 
hundred  of  them  testifies.  Most  of  the  birds  he  describes  are 
characterized  with  accuracy  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  be 
identified,  and  his  observations  upon  them  have  still  some 
interest;  but  he  was  innocent  of  any  methodical  system,  and  was 
not  exempt  from  most  of  the  professional  fallacies  of  hU  tixxK.* 

Hitherto,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  works  aforesaid 
treated  of  scarcely  any  but  the  birds  belonging  to  the  arbis 
veter^ms  notus;  but  the  geographical  discoveries  of  the  z6th 
century  began  to  bear  fruit,  and  many  animals  of  kinds  im* 
suspeaed  were,  about  one  hundred  years  later,  made  known. 
Here  there  is  only  space  to  name  Bontius,  Qusius,  Hcmandes 
(or  Fernandez),  Blarcgrave,  Nieremberg  and  Piso,*  whose  several 
works  describing  the  natural  products  of  both  the  Indies — 
whether  the  result  of  their  own  observation  or  compilation — 
together  with  those  of  Olina  and  Worm,  produced  a  marked 
effect,  since  they  led  up  to  what  may  be  deemed  the  foundation 
of  scientific  ornithology ' 

*  The  Htstoria  Naturalu  of  Johannes  Johnstonus,  said  to  be  c£ 
Scottish  descent  but  by  birth  a  Pole,  ran  through  several  edit  iocs 
daring  the  17th  century,  but  is  little  more  than  aa  epitome  ol  the 
work  of  Aldrovandus. 

*  The  Hierouiccn  of  Bochart — a  treatise  on  the  animab  named  ia 
Holy  Writ — was  published  in  1619. 

*  For  Uchtenst«*in's  determination  of  the  hirdft  deacribed  by 
Marcgrave  and  Piso  see  the  i46ibaii^imf(ii  of  the  Bertin  Academy 
for  181 7  (pp.  15)  acq.}. 

'  The  earliest  list  of  British  birds  acems  to  be  that  in  the  Pma* 
Rerum  Naluralium  of  Christopher  Merrett,  published  in  1667 
In  the  following  year  a|>pcarcd  the  OnamasHcon  Zooicon  of  Waher 
-Charieton,  which  contains  some  information  on  ornithology  An 
enlarged  edition  of  the  latter,  under  the  title  of  Exercitatiemes,  ftc. 
was  publbhed  in  1677-,  but  neither  of  these  writers  is  of  roticb 
authority.  In  1684  Sibbald  in  hia  Scotia  iUustraia  pubiiahed  Use 
earliest  rauna  of  Scotland 
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Thb  foundation  was  laid  by  the  joint  labours  of  Francis 
Wfllughby  (1635-1672)  and  John  Ray  (1628-1705),  for  it  is 
„  impossible  to  separate  their  share  of  work  in  natural 

Sff!^  history  more  thain  to  say  that,  while  the  former  more 
especially  devoted  himself  to  zoology,  botany  was  the 
favourite  pursuit  of  the  latter.  Together  they  studied,  together 
they  travelled  and  together  they  collected.  Willughby,  the 
fouQger  of  the  two,  and  at  first  the  other's  pupil,  seems  to 
have  gradually  become  the  master;  but,  he  dying  before  the 
promise  of  his  life  was  fulfilled,  his  writings  were  given  to  the 
worid  by  his  friend  Ray,  who,  adding  to  them  from  his  own 
stores,  published  the  Ormtkologia  in  Latin  in  1676,  and  in 
En^i^  with  many  emendations  in  1678.  In  this  work  birds 
generally  were  grouped  in  two  great  divisions — "  land-fowl " 
and  "water-fowl" — the  former  being  subdivided  into  those  which 
ltt\-e  a  crooked  beak  and  talons,  and  those  which  have  a  straighter 
bill  and  daws,  while  the  latter  was  separated  into  those  which 
fr^pient  waters  and  watery  places,  and  those  that  swim  in  the 
watec— each  subdivision  being  further  broken  up  into  many 
sections,  to  the  whole  of  which  a  key  was  given.  Thus  it  became 
possible  for  almost  any  diligent  reader  without  much  chance 
of  error  to  refer  to  its  proper  place  nearly  every  bird  he  was  likely 
to  meet  with.  Ray's  interest  in  ornithology  continued,  and  in 
1694  he  completed  a  Synopsis  MetHodica  Atiumt  which,  throtigh 
the  fault  of  the  booksdlccs  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  was  not 
published  till  1713,  when  Derham  gave  it  to  the  world.^ 

Tiro  years  after  Ray's  death,  Linnaeus,  the  great  reformer 
of  natural  history,  was  bom,  and  in  1735  appeared  the  first 
«lition  of  the  celebrated  SysUma  Naturae.  Successive 
editions  of  this  work  were  produced  under  its  author's 
supervision  in  1740,  1748,  1758  and  1766.  Impressed  by  the 
bdief  that  verbosity  was  the  bane  of  science,  he  carried  terseness 
to  an  extreme  which  frequently  created  obscurity,  and  this  in 
Ro  branch  of  zoology  more  than  in  that  which  relates  to  birds. 
Still  the  practice  introduced  by  him  of  assigning  to  each  species 
a  diagnosis  by  which  it  ought  in  theory  to  be  distinguishable 
from  any  other  known  species,  and  of  naming  it  by  two  words — 
tbe  first  being  the  generic  and  the  second  the  specific  term, 
iras  so  manifest  an  improvement  upon  anything  which  bad 
prevbusly  obtained  that  the  Linnaean  method  of  differentiation 
and  nomenclature  established  itself  before  long  in  spite  of  all 
oppositkm,  and  in  principle  became  almost  universally  adopted. 
In  his  classification  of  birds  Linnaeus  for  the  most  part  followed 
Ray,  and  where  he  deported  from  his  model  he  seldom  improved 
upon  it. 

In  1745  P.  Barrcre  brought  out  at  Fcrpignan  a  little  book 
called  Ornithoiogiae  Specimen  novum,  and  in  1752  M5hring 
published  at  Aurich  one  still  smaller,  his  Avium  Genera.  Both 
these  works  (now  rare)  are  manifestly  framed  on  the  Linnaean 
method,  so  far  as  it  had  then  reached;  but  in  their  arrangement 
of  the  various  forms  of  birds  they  differed  greatly  from  that 
«hirh  they  designed  to  supplant,  and  they  deservedly  obtained 
fittle  succea.  Yet  as  systematists  their  authors  were  no  worse 
than  Klein,  whose  Historiae  Avium  Prodromus,  appearing  at 
Lubeck  in  1750,  and  SUmmata  Avium  at  Leipzig  in  1759,  met 
'«ilh  considerable  favour  in  some  quarters.  The  chief  merit  of 
the  latter  work  lies  in  its  forty  plates,  whereon  the  heads  and 
feet  of  many  birds  are  indifferently  figured.* 

But,  while  the  successive  editions  of  Liimaeus's  great  work 
vere  revdutionizing  natural  history,  and  his  example  of  precision 
ia  language  producing  excellent  effect  on  sdcntific  writers, 
^evtnX  other  authors  were  advancing  the  study  of  ornithology 
in  a  very  different  way — a  way  that  pleased  the  eye  even  more 
than  his  labours  were  pleasing  the  mind.    Between  1731  and 

*  To  this  was  added  a  supplement  by  Petivcr  on  the  Birds  of 
Madras,  taken  from  pictures  and  information  sent  him  by  one  Edward 
Buckley  of  Fort  St  Goorac,  being  the  first  attempt  to  catalogue  the 
bnTl»  of  any  part  of  the  British  poaaewions  in  India. 

'After  Klein's  death  his  Prodromus,  written  in  Latin,  had  the 
oavontcd  fortune  of  two  distinct  translations  into  German,  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  1760,  the  one  at  Leipzig  and  LQbeck  by 
Bdin,  the  other  at  Danzig  by  Reyger — each  of  whom  added  more 
or  kas  to  the  original. 


1743  Mark  Cfttesby  brought  out  in  London  his  Natural  History 
of  Carolina — two  large  folios  containing  highly  coloured  plates 
of  the  birds  of  that  colony,  Florida  and  the  Bahamas.'  Eleazar 
Albin  between  1738  and  1740  produced  a  Natural  History  of 
Birds  in  three  volumes  of  more  modest  dimensions;  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  ornithology,  and  his  coloured 
plates  are  greatly  inferior  to  Catesby's.  Far  better  both  as 
draughtsman  and  as  authority  was  George  Edwards,  who  in 
1743  began,  under  the  same  title  as  Albin,  a  series  of  pbtes 
*with  letterpress,  which  was  continued  by  the  luime  of  Cleanings 
in  Natural  History,  and  finished  in  1760,  when  it  had  reached 
seven  parts,  forming  four  quarto  volumes,  the  figures  of  which 
are  neariy  aJways  quoted  with  approval.^ 

The  year  which  saw  the  works  of  Edwards  completed  was  still 
further  distinguished  by  the  appearance  in  France,  where  little  had 
been  done  since  Belon's  days,*  in  six  quarto  volumes,  BitAmn. 
of  the  OmitMologie  of  Mathurin  Jacques  Brisson — ^a  work 
of  very  great  merit  so  far  as  it  goes,  for  asa  descriptive  ornithologist 
the  author  stands  even  now  unsurpassed;  but  it  must  be  said 
that  his  knowledge,  according  to  internal  evidence,  was  confined 
to  books  and  to  the  external  parts  of  birds'  skins.  It  was  enough 
for  him  to  give  a  scrupulously  exact  description  of  such  specimens 
as  came  tmdcr  his  eye,  distinguishing  these  by  prefixing  two 
asterisks  to  their  name,  using  a  single  asterisk  where  he  had 
only  seen  a  part  of  the  bird,  and  leaving  unmarked  those  that 
he  described  from  other  authors.  His  attempt  at  classification 
was  certainly  better  than  that  of  Linnaeus;  and  it  is  rather 
curious  that  the  researches  of  the  latest  ornithologists  point 
to  results  in  some  degree  comparable  with  Brisson's  systematic 
arrangement,  for  they  refuse  to  keep  the  birds-of-prcy  at  the 
head  of  the  Class  Aves,  and  they  require  the  establishment  of 
a  much  larger  number  of  "  Orders  "  than  for  a  long  while  was 
thought  advisable.  Of  such  "  Orders  "  Brisson  had  twenty-six 
and  he  gave  pigeons  and  poultry  precedence  of  the  birds  which 
are  plunderers  and  scavengers.  But  greater  value  lies  in  his 
generic  or  sub-generic  divisions,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  are 
far  more  natural  than  those  of  Linnaeus,  and  consequently 
capable  of  better  diagnosis.  More  than  this,  he  seems  to  be  the 
earliest  ornithologist,  perhaps  the  earliest  zoologist,  to  conceive 
the  idea  of  each  genus  possessing  what  is  now  called  a  "  type  " 
— though  such  a  term  does  not  occur  in  his  work;  and,  in  like 
manner,  without  declaring  it  in  so  many  words,  he  indicated 
unmistakably  the  existence  of  subgenera — all  this  being  effected 
by  the  skilful  use  of  names.  Unfortunately  he  was  too  soon  in 
the  field  to  avail  himself,  even  had  he  been  so  minded,  of  the 
convenient  mode  of  nomenclature  brought  into  use  by  Linnaeus. 
Immediately  on  the  completion  of  his  Rdgne  Animate  in  1756, 
Brisson  set  about  his  Ornithotogie,  and  it  is  only  in  the  last 
two  volumes  of  the  latter  that  any  reference  b  made  to  the 
tenth  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturae,  in  which  the  binomial 
method  was  introduced.  It  is  certain  that  the  first  four  volumes 
were  written  if  not  printed  before  that  method  was  promulgated, 
and  when  the  fame  of  Linnaeus  as  a  zoologist  rested  on  little 
more  than  the  very  meagre  sixth  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturae 
and  the  first  edition  of  his  Fauna  Suecica.  Brisson  has  been 
charged  with  jealousy  of,  if  not  hostility  to,  the  great  Swede, 
and  it  is  true  that  in  the  preface  to  his  Ornithologie  he  compbins 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Linnaean  characters,  but,  when  one 
considers  how  much  better  acquainted  with  birds  the  Frenchman 
was,  such  criticism  must  be  allowed  to  be  pardonable  if  not 
wholly  just.  Brisson's  work  was  in  French,  with  a  parallel 
translation  (edited,  it  is  said,  by  Pallas)  in  Latin,  which  last  was 
reprinted  separately  at  Leiden  three  years  afterwards. 

*  Several  birds  from  Jamaica  were  figured  in  Sloane's  Voyage,  &c. 
(170^-1725),  and  a  good  many  exotic  sfJbcies  in  the  Thesaurus,  &c., 
of  Scba  (1734-1765).  but  from  their  faulty  execution  these  plates  had 
little  effect  upon  Ornithology. 

*  The  works  of  Catcsby  and  Edwards  were  afterwards  reproduced 
at  Nuremberg  and  Amsterdam  by  Scligmann,  with  the  letterpress  in 
German,  French  and  Dutch. 

*  Birds  were  treated  of  in  a  worthless  fashion  by  one  D.  B.  in  a 
Dictionnaire  raisonni  et  universel  des  animaux,  published  at  Paris  in 
1759- 
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In  1767  there  was  issued  at  Paris  a  book  entitled  VHistoire 
nalureUe  iclaircie  dans  une  de  ses  parties  principakSf  Vomi- 
tkologie.  This  was  the  work  of  Salerno,  published  after  hb  death, 
and  is  often  spoken  of  as  being  a  mere  translation  of  Ray's 
SynopsiSf  but  a  vast  amount  of  fresh  matter,  and  mostly  of 
good  quality,  is  added. 

The  success  of  Edwards's  very  respectable  work  seems  to 
have  provoked  competition,  and  in  1765,  at  the  instlgatbn  of 
Buffon,  the  younger  d'Aubenton  began  the  publication  known 
as  the  Planches  etUuminies  d*kistoire  nalurdie,  which  appearing 
in  forty-two  parts  was  not  completed  till  1780,  when  the  plates^ 
it  contained  reached  the  number  of  ioo8~all  coloured,  as  its 
title  intimates,  and  nearly  all  representing  birds.  This  enormous 
work  was  subsidized  by  the  French  government;  and,  though 
the  figures  are  utterly  devoid  of  artistic  merit,  they  di^Iay  the 
species  they  are  intended  to  depict  with  sufficient  approach  to 
fidelity  to  ensure  recognition  in  most  cases  without  fear  of  error, 
which  in  the  absence  of  any  text  is  no  small  praise.' 

But  Buffon  was  not  content  with  merely  causing  to  be  pub- 
lished this  unparalleled  set  of  plates.  He  seems  to  have  regarded 
the  work  just  named  as  a  necessary  precursor  to  his  own  labours 
in  ornithology.  His  Histoire  naturdie,  ginirale  €t  particuliire, 
was  begun  in  1749,  and  in  1770  he  brought  out,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Gu£nau  de  Montbcillard,*  the  first  volume  of  his  great 
Histoire  naturelle  des  oiseaux,  Buffon  was  the  first  man  who 
formed  any  theory  that  may  be  called  reasonable  of  the  geo- 
graphical  distribution  of  animals.  He  proclaimed  the  variability 
of  species  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Linnaeus  as  to  their 
fixity,  and  moreover  supposed  that  this  variability  arose  in  part 
by  degradation.^  Taking  his  labours  as  a  whole,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  he  enormously  enlarged  the  purview  of 
naturalists,  and,  even  if  limited  to  birds,  that,  on  the  completion 
of  hb  work  upon  them  in  1783,  ornithology  stood  in  a  very 
different  position  from  that  which  it  had  before  occupied. 

Great  as  were  the  services  of  Buffon  to  ornithology  in  one 
direction,  those  of  a  wholly  different  kind  rendered  by  John 
Latham  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  1781  he  began 
a  work  the  practical  utility  of  which  was  immediately 
recognized.  This  was  his  General  Synopsis  of  Birds,  and,  though 
formed  generally  on  the  model  of  Linnaeus,  greatly  diverged 
in  some  respects  therefrom.  The  classification  was  modified, 
chiefly  on  the  old  lines  of  Willughby  and  Ray,  and  certainly 
for  the  better;  but  no  scientific  nomenclature  was  adopted, 
which,  as  the  author  subsequently  found,  was  a  change  for  the 
worse.  His  scope  was  co-extensive  with  that  of  Brisaon,  but 
Latham  did  not  possess  the  inborn  facility  of  picking  out  the 
character  wherein  one  species  differs  from  another.  His  op- 
portunities of  becoming  acquainted  with  birds  were  hardly 
inferior  to  Brisson's,  for  during  Latham's  long  lifetime  there 
poured  in  Upon  him  countless  new  discoveries  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  but  especially  from  the  newly-explored  shores 
of  Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  British 
Museum  had  been  formed,  and  he  had  access  to  everything 
it  contained  in  addition  to  the  abundant  materials  afforded 
him  by  the  private  nnuseum  of  Sir  Ashton  Lever.*  Latham 
entered,  so  far  as  the  limits  of  his  work  would  allow,  into  the 

*  They  were  drawn  and  engraved  by  Martinet,  who  himKlf  began 
in  1787  a  Histoire  des  oiseaux  wiih  small  coloured  plates  which  have 
some  merit,  but  the  text  is  worthless. 

*  Between  1767  and  1776  there  appeared  at  Florence  a  Storia 
Naturale  degli  Uccellii  in  five  folio  volumes,  containing  a  number  of 
ill-drawn  and  ill-coloured  figures  from  the  collection  of  Giovanni 
Gerini,  an  ardent  collector  who  died  in  1751,  and  therefore  must  be 
acquitted  of  any  share  in  the  work,  which,  though  sometimes  attri- 
buted to  him,  is  that  of  certain  learned  men  who  did  not  happen  to  be 
ornithologists  (cf.  Savi,  Omitologia  Toscana,  i.  Introduzione,  p.  v.). 

*  He  retired  on  the  completion  of  the  sixth  volume,  and  thereupon 
Buffon  associated  Bcxon  with  himself. 

*  See  St  George  Mivart's  address  to  the  Section  <^  Biology,  Rep. 
Brit.  Assoctatton  (Sheflficid  Meeting.  1879).  p.  356. 

*  In  1793  Shaw  began  the  Museum  Leverianum  in  illustration  of 
this  collection,  which  was  finally  dispersed  by  sale,  and  what  is  known 
to  remain  of  it  found  its  way  to  Vienna.  Of  the  specimens  in  the 
British  Museum  described  by  Latham  it  is  to  be  feared  that  scarcely 
any  exist.    They  were  probably  very  imperfectly  prepared. 


history  of  the  birds  he  described,  and  this  with  evident  zest 
whereby  he  differed  from  his  French  predecessor;  but  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  he  erred  as  to  the  determination  of 
his  species  must  be  very  great,  and  not  unfrequently  the  same 
spedes  is  described  more  than  once.  His  Synopsis  was  finished 
in  1785;  two  supplements  were  added  in  1787  and  1802,*  and 
in  1790  he  produced  an  abstract  of  the  work  imder  the  title 
of  Index  Ornitkologicus,  wherein  he  assigned  names  on  the 
Linnaean  method  to  aU  the  species  described.  Not  to  recur 
again  to  his  labours,  it  may  be  said  here  that  between  1821  and 
1828  he  published  at  Winchester,  in  eleven  volumes,  an  enlarged 
edition  of  his  original  worit,  entitling  it  A  General  His  ory  of 
Birds',  but  his  defects  as  a  compiler,  which  had  been  manifest 
before,  rather  increased  with  age,  and  the  consequences  were 
not  happy.' 

About  the  time  that  Buffon  was  bringing  to  an  end  his  studies 
of  birds,  Mauduyt  undertook  to  write  the  Ornithologie  of  the 
Eneydopidie  wtithodique—aL  comparatively  easy  task,  con- 
sidering the  recent  works  of  his  fellow-cotmtrymen  on  that 
subject,  and  finished  in  1784.  Here  it  requires  no  further  com- 
ment, especially  as  a  new  edition  was  called  for  in  1790,  the 
omithdogical  portion  of  which  was  begun  by  Bonnaterre,  who, 
however,  had  only  finished  three  himdred  and  twenty  pages 
of  it  when  he  lost  his  life  in  the  French  Revolution;  and  the 
work  thus  arrested  was  continued  by  Vieillot  tmder  the  slightly 
changed  title  of  Tableau  encychpidique  et  mHkodique  des  trois 
rhgnes  de  la  Nature — the  Omitkdogie  forming  volumes  four  to 
seven,  and  not  completed  till  1823.  In  the  former  edition 
Mauduyt  had  taken  the  subjects  alphabetically;  but  here 
they  are  disposed  according  to  an  arrangement,  with  some 
few  modifications,  furnished  by  d'Aubenton,  which  is  extremely 
shallow  and  unworthy  of  consideration. 

Several  other  works  bearing  upon  ornithology  in  genetal.  but 
of  less  importance  than  m«st  of  those  just  named,  belong  to  this 
period.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  Genera  of  Birds  by 
Thomas  Pennant,  first  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1773.  but  best 
known  by  the  edition  which  appeared  in  London  ui  1781;  the 
Elementa  Omitkdogica  and  Museum  OmUfudogicuM  of  Schaffcr. 
published  at  Ratisbon  in  1774  and  1784  respectively:  Peter  Brown's 
New  Illustrations  of  Zoology  in  London  in  1776:  Hermann's  Tabultte 
Affinitatum  Animalium  at  dtrasburg  in  1783,  followed  posthumously 
in  i8od  by  his  Observationes  Zooiogtcae;  Jacquin's  Beytraeg^  sur 
GesckicMe  der  Voegel  at  Vienna  in  1784^  and  in  1790  at  the  sanae 
place  the  lareer  work  of  Spalowsky  with  nearly  the  same  title; 
Sparnnan's  Museum  Carlsontanum  at  Stockholm  from  1786  to  1789; 
and  in  179a  Hayes's  Portraits  of  rare  and  curious  Binis  from  the 
menagery  01  Child  the  banker  at  Osterley  near  Lcmdon.  The  same 
draughtsnuui  (who  had  in  1775  produced  a  History  of  Britisk  Birds) 
in  1822  began  another  series  of  Figures  of  rare  and  curious  Birds.* 

The  practice  of  Brisson,  Buffon,  Latham  and  others  of  neglecting 
to  name  after  the  Linnaean  fashion  the  species  they  described  Ea\-e 
great  encouragement  to  compilation,  and  led  to  what  has  proved 
to  be  of  some  inconvenience  to  modem  ornithologists.  In  1773 
P.  L.  S.  Mailer  brought  out  at  Nuremberg  a  German  translation  of 
the  Sy sterna  Naturae,  completing  it  in  1776  by  a  SuppUmeHt  coo- 
taininjg  a  list  of  animals  thus  (kscribed,  which  had  nitbcrto  been 
techmcally  anonymous,  with  diagnoses  and  names  on  the  Linnaean 
model.  In  1^83  Boddaert  printed  at  Utrecht  a  TaUe  des  pLimcl»s 
enluminieSf*  m  which  he  attempted  to  refer  every  spedes  of  bird 
figured  in  that  extensive  scries  to  its  proper  Linnaean  genus,  and 
to  assign  it  a  scientific  name  if  it  did  not  already  possess  one.  In 
like  manner  in  1786,  Scopoli — already  the  author  of  a  little  book 
published  at  Leipzig  in  1769  under  the  title  of  Annus  I.  Hisiorico- 
naturalis,  in  which  are  described  many  birds,  mostly  frocn   his 

*  A  German  translation  by  Bechstein  subsequently  appeared. 

'  He  also  prepared  for  publication  a  second  edition  of  his  Index 
Omitkologicus,  out  this  was  never  printed,  and  the  manuscript 
came  into  A.  Newton's  possession. 

*  The  Naturalist's  Miscellany  or  Vivarium  Naturale^  in  £i^Iisli 
and  Latin,  of  Shaw  and  Nodder,  the  former  being  the  author,  the 
latter  the  draughtsman  and  engraver,  was  begun  in  1769  and  carried 
on  till  Shaw's  death,  forming  twenty-four  volumes.  It  contains 
figures  of  more  than  280  birds,  but  very  poorly  executed.  In  1S14 
a  seciuel,  77m  Zoological  Miscellany ,  was  oegun  by  Leach.  Nodder 
continuing  to  do  the  plates.  This  was  completed  in  1817.  and  forms 
three  volumes  with  149  plates,  27  of  which  represent  birds. 

*  Of  this  work  only  fifty  copies  were  printed,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
rarest  known  to  the  ornitnologisl.  Only  two  comes  are  believrd  to 
exist  la  England,  one  in  the  British  Museum,  the  other  in  private 
hands.    It  was  reprinted  in  1874  by  Mr  T(^;stroeier. 
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Hifiidcnt  material  being  no  doubt  one  of  Ibe  chief— Cuvier 
failed  10  produce  a  really  natural  amngement.  Hli  principles, 
however,  ue  those  whicb  must  alii)  guide  taxonomen,  not- 
nThstandini;  thai  they  have  in  ao  great  a  degree  overthrown 
the  entife  tcheme  which  he  propounded.  Confining  our  allen- 
lion  here  10  omilhology.  Cuvier's  arrangement  of  the  class 

il  fupeneded.  But  this  view  [s  gained  by  following  the  methods 
which  Cuvier  taught.    In  the  work  just  mentioned  lew  details 

cenliincd  in  hil  Lcieni  d'amUeniU  comparft  of  1805  is  based 
whdlly  on  eilenul  characteia,  such  as  had  b«n  used  by  nearly 
ill  hb  predecessors;  and  the  Elpa  Animal  of  1S17,  when  he 
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waa  [n  hit  fullett  vigonr,  aflorded  not  Ibe  least  evidence  that 
be  had  evei  dissected  a  couple  even  of  birda*  with  the  object 
ol  deteniuning  their  relative  position  in  his  ayilem,  which  Ihen. 
as  before,  depended  wholly  on  the  configuration  of  bills,  wings 
and  (eet.  But,  though  apparently  without  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  of  birds  as  would  eiuble  him  to  apply  il  to  the 

yet  to  be  soughl,  he  seems  to  have  been  an  c'Cellenl  judge  ol 
Ihe  characters  afforded  by  the  hilt  and  limbs,  and  the  use  he 
rnade  of  them,  coupled  with  ihe  eitraordinary  reputation  he 
acqniied  oti  other  grounds,  procured  for  his  system  the  adhetion 
lor  nany  yon  of  the  majority  of  onuihologiilt.' 

HlEbeno  mention  has  chiefly  been  made  of  works  on  general 
omithnliigy,  but  it  will  be  undetatood  ibat  these  were  largely  aided 
by  the  enieninie  of  tjavellcn,  and  as  Ibere  were  many  of  ih«n  who 
publi^ied  tbeir  Danaiives  in  aepaiite  forma  their  coniributiana 
nave  to  be  conaidcnd.  Ol  those  tnveUers  then  the  Gral  to  be  hert 
eapecially  named  il  Morsigli,  the  fifth  volume  of  whoae  D^mnbiua 
Pannmtai-tlyiiau  is  devoted  to  the  birds  be  met  with  In  the  valley 
of  Ihc  Danube,  and  appeared  at  the  Hague  la  171$.  foUowid  by  > 
Frenchtranslationinl744-<  Mostof  the  many  pupila  whom  Linnaeus 
sent  to  foceigo  counlriea  submitted  their  tUacoveries  to  him,  but 
Kilm,  Haiselqvisi  and  Oibeck  pubtiahtd  sepnralely  theii  mpective 
tiaveta  in  North.  America.  Ibe  Levant  and  China.*  The  incesasnt 
journeys  of  Pallas  and  his  eoUeatDa— Falk,  Geo^,  S.  C.  Cmelin. 
CtlldensUUt,  Lepechin  and  etM»— in  the  eaolonlion  of  the 
reccnlly  euented  Ruaiian  enpiie  supplied  not  only  much  material 
10  tb*  Cemmaurii  and  Aae  A  ihe  Academy  of  Sl  I^etrtrurg,  but 

hilhell  inlere«  la  atudenu  of  Palaearctic  or  Nearctic  ornlUlology. 
Nsily  the  whole  of  their  r»alla.il—     ■—■---■■ • 
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Qimw  ^it/rijiHbesan  toappearin  Palis  in  17971  but  it  isliatd 
10  apeak  properly  of  this  work,  for  aeverai  of  the  apeciea  described  in 
it  are  certainly  not,  and  never  were  in  hIa  time,  inhabitaiita  of  that 
country,  though  he  sometimes  uvea  a  loag  account  of  the  drtum- 
"ances  under  which  he  observed  ihem." 
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mentioned,  and  first  among  them  Rzaczynski,  who  in  1721  brought 
out  at  Sandomirsk  the  Hutoria  naturalis  curiosa  regni  Poloniae,  to 
which  an  Auciuartum  was  posthumously  published  at  Danzig  in 
1742.  This  also  may  be  perhaps  the  most  proper  place  to  notice 
tne  Historia  mnum  Hun^aruu  ot  Crocsinger,  published  at  Poscn  in 
1793.  In  1734  J.  L.  Fnsch  began  the  long  series  of  works  on  the 
birds  of  Germany  with  which  the  literature  of  ornithology  is  en- 
riched, 


was  a^in 

for  it  IS  scarcely  more— <in  the  birds  of  the  Hcrcynian  Forest  made 
its  appearance  at  Pappcnhcim  in  1745.  In  1756  Kramer  published 
at  Vienna  a  modest  Elenchus  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  Lower 
Austria,  and  J.  D.  Petersen  produced  at  Altona  in  1766  a  VerzeUhniss 
baUhiscker  V6gd;  while  in  1791  J.  B.  Fischers  Versvck  einer 
NaturzesckichU  von  Lidand  appeared  at  Kdniesberg.  next  year 
Besbkb  brought  out  at  Mitau  his  Beytrag  sur  NaturgesekickU  der 
Vdgel  Kurlands,  and  in  1704  Sicmssen's  Bandbuch  of  the  birds  of 
Mecklenburg  was  published  at  Rostock.  But  these  works,  locally 
useful  as  they  may  have  been,  did  not  occupy  the  whole  attention 
of  German  ornithologists,  for  in  1791  Bechstctn  reached  the  second 
volume  of  his  CcmetnniUzige  Naiurgeschickte  Deutschlands,  treating 
of  the  birds  of  that  country,  which  ended  with  the  fourth  in  1795. 
Of  this  an  abridged  edition  oy  the  name  of  Ornithologisches  Taschen- 
buch  appeared  in  1802  and  1803,  with  a  supplement  in  1812^  while 
between  1805  and  1809  a  fuller  edition  of  the  original  was  issued. 
Moreover  in  1795  J.  A.  Naumann  humbly  began  at  Cdthen  a  treatise 
on  the  birds  of  the  principality  of  Anhalt,  which  on  its  completion 
in  1804  was  found  to  have  swollen  into  an  ornithology  of  northern 
Germany  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  Eight  supplements  were 
successively  published  between  1805  and  1817.  and  m  1822  a  new 
edition  was  required.  This  Naturreichickte  der  Vdgel  DeutscklandSt 
being  almost  wholly  rewritten  by  nis  son  J.  F-  Naumann,  is  by  far 
the  best  thing  of  the  kind  as  yet  produced  in  any  country.  The 
fulness  and  accuracy  of  the  text,  combined  with  the  neat  beauty 
of  its  coloured  plates,  have  gone  far  to  promote  the  studv  of  ornitho- 
logy in  Germany,  and  while  esscntialfv  a  popular  work,  since  it  is 
suited  to  the  comprehension  of  all  readers,  it  is  throughout  written 
with  a  simple  dignity  that  commends  it  to  the  serious  and  scientific. 
Its  twelfth  and  last  volume  was  published  in  1844 — by  no  means 
too  long  a  period  for  so  arduous  and  honest  a  pcrtomiance.  and  a 
supplement  was  begun  in  1847;  but,  the  editor — or  author  as  he 
may  be  fairly  called— dying  in  1 857,  this  continuation  was  finished 
in  i860  by  the  joint  efforts  of  J.  H.  Blasius  and  Dr  Baldamus.  In 
1800  Borkhausen  with  others  commenced  at  Darmstadt  a  Teutsche 
Ornitfu^gie  in  folio  which  appeared  at  intervals  till  1812,  and  remains 
unfinished,  though  a  reissue  of  the  portion  published  took  place 
between  1837  and  1841. 

Other  European  countries,  though  not  quite  so  prolific  as  Germany, 
bore  some  ornithological  fruit  at  this  period;  out  in  all  southern 
Europe  only  four  faunistic  products  can  be  named:  the  Saggio  di 
sloria  naiuraU  Bresciana  of  Pilati.  published  at  Brescia  in  1769; 
the  Omitologia  deW  Europa  meridionale  of  Bernini,  published  at 
Parma  between  I7jr2  and  1776;  the  Uudli  di  Sardegfia  of  Cetti, 
published  at  Sassan  in  1776;  and  the  Romana  omitkohgia  of  Gilius, 
published  at  Rome  in  1781 — the  last  being  in  great  part  devoted  to 
pigeons  and  poultry.  More  appeared  in  the  North,  for  in  1770 
Amsterdam  sent  forth  the  beginning  of  Nozeman's  Nederlandsche 
Vogden,  a  fairlv  illustrated  work  in  folio,  but  only  completed  by 
Houttuyn  in  1829,  and  in  Scandinavia  most  of  all  was  done.  In 
1746  the  great  Linnaeus  had  produced  a  Fauna  Svecica,  of  which  a 
second  edition  appeared  in  1701,  and  a  third,  revised  by  Retzius,  in 
1800.  In  1764  BrOnnich  published  at  Copenhagen  his  Omitkohgia 
borealis,  a  compendious  sketch  of  the  birds  m  all  the  countries 
then  subject  to  the  Danish  crown.  At  the  same  place  appeared  in 
1767  Leem's  work,  De  Lapponibus  Finmofckiae^  to  which  Gunnerus 
contributed  some  good  notes  on  the  ornithology  of  northern  Norway, 
and  at  Copenhagen  and  Leipzig  was  published  in  1780  the  Fauna 
Croenlandica  ot  Otho  Fabricius. 

Of  strictly  American  origin  can  here  be  cited  only  W.  Bartram's 
Traeels  tkrougk  Nortk  and  SotUk  Carolina  and  B.  S.  Barton's  Fragments 
of  tke  N<Uura  History  of  Pennsylvania,*  bothprinted  at  Philadelphia, 
one  in  1791,  the  other  in  1799;  but  J.  JR.  Forster  published  a 
Catalotue  of  tke  Animals  of  Nortk  America  in  London  in  1771,  and 
the  following  year  described  in  the  PkHosopkical  Transactions  a 
few  birds  from  Hudson  Bay.*  A  greater  undertaking  was  Pen- 
nant's i4rc/»c  Zoology,  published  In  1785.  with  a  supplement  in  1787. 
The  scope  of  this  work  was  originally  intended  to  be  limited  to 
North  America,  but  circumstances  induced  him  to  include  all  the 
species  of  Northern  Europe  and-  Northern  Asia,  and  though  not 
free  from  errors  it  is  a  praiseworthy  performance.  A  second  edition 
appeared  in  1792. 

The  ornithology  of  Britain  naturally  demands  greater  attention. 

>  His  earlier  work  under  the  title  of  Petinotkedogie  can  hardly  be 
deemed  scientific. 

'  This  extremely  rare  book  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Willughby 
Society. 

■  Both  of  these  treatises  have  also  been  reprinted  by  the  Willughby 
Society. 


The  earikst  list  of  British  birds  we  possess  is  that  given  by  Mcrrett 
in  his  Pinax  rerum  naturalium  Brttannicarum^  printed  in  London 
in  l667.«  In  1677  Plot  published  his  Natural  History  of.  Oxfordsktre, 
which  reached  a  second  edition  in  1705.  and  in  1686  that  of  Stafford- 
skire.  A  similar  work  on  Lancaskire,  Ckeshire  and  tke  Peak  was  sent 
out  in  1700  by  Leigh,  and  one  on  Cornwall  by  Borlase  in  1758 — ^all 
these  four  being  printed  at  Oxford.  In  1766  appomcd  Pennant's 
Brilisk  Zoology,  a  well-iUustratcd  folio,  of  which  a  second  edition  in 
octavo  was  published  Jn  1768,  and  connderable  additions  (forming 
'*■  """'  "  *'"'""'  —"'--—*  '  *^'*    '    -~jj  there  were  two 

called  the  fourth 
,  another  edition  was 

Erinted,  of  which  his  son-in-law  Hanmer  was  the  reputed  editor,  but 
e  received  much  assistance  from  Latham,  and  through  carelessness 
many  of  the  additions  herein  made  have  often  been  ascribed  to 
Pennant.  In  1769  Berkenhout  gave  to  the  worid  his  Outlines  of 
tke  Natural  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  whkh  reappeared 
under  the  title  of  Synopsis  of  the  same  in  1795.  Tunstall's  Oruitko- 
logia  Britannica,  which  appeared  in  1771,  is  little  more  than  a  list  of 
names.*  Hayes's  Natural  History  of  Britisk  Birds,  a  folio  with  forty 
plates,  appeared  between  1771  and  1775,  but  was  of  no  scientific 
value.  In  1781  Nash's  Worusterskire  included  a  few  ornithological 
notices;  and  Wakott  in  1789  published  an  illustrated  Synopsis 
of  Britisk  Birds,  coloured  copies  of  which  are  rare.  Simultaneously 
William  Lewin  began  his  seven  quarto  volumes  on  the  Birds  of 
Great  Britain,  a  reissue  in  eight  volumes  following  between  1795 
and  1801.  In  1791  J.  Heysbam  added  to  Hutchins's  Cumberland  a  list 
of  birds  of  that  county,  whilst  in  the  same  year  began  Thomas 
Lord's  valueless  Entire  New  System  of  Omttkdogy,  the  text  of  which 
was  written  or  corrected  by  Dr  Dupree,  and  in  1794  Donovan  began 
a  History  of  Britisk  Biros  which  was  only  finished  in  ^^ 
1819 — the  earlier  portion  being  reissued  about  the  same  *'"■■"'*■• 
time.  Bolton^s  Harmonia  ruralis,  an  account  of  Britidi  song-birds, 
first  appeared  between  1794  and  1796,  but  subsequent  editions 
appeared  up  to  1846. 

All  the  foregoing  publications  yield  in  importance  to  two  that 
remain  to  be  mentioned,  a  notice  of  which  will  fitly  conclude  this 

Ert  of  our  subject.  In  1767  Pennant,  several  01  whose  works 
vc  already  been  named,  entered  into  correspondence  with  Gilbert 
White,  receiving  from  him  much  information,  almost  wholly  drawn 
from  his  own  observation,  for  the  succeeding  editions  <^  the  Briitsk 
Zoology,  In  1 769  White  be|^n  exchanging  letters  <^  %  similar 
character  with  Barrington.  The  epistolary  intercourse  with  the 
former  continued  until  1780  and  with  the  latter  until  1787.  lo 
1789  White's  share  of  the  correspondence,  together  with  aome 
miscellaneous  matter,  was  published  as  Tke  Natural  History  of 
Sdbome — from  the  name  of  the  village  in  which  he  lived.  Ob«mn- 
tions  on  birds  form  the  principal  though  by  no  means  the  whole 
theme  of  this  book,  which  may  be  safely  said  to  have  done  more  to 
promote  a  love  of  ornithology  in  England  than  any  other  work 
that  has  been  written,  nay  more  than  all  the  other  works  (except 
one  next  to  be  mentioned)  put  together.  It  has  passed  through  a 
far  greater  number  of  editions  than  any  other  work  on  natural 
history  in  the  whole  world,  and  has  become  emphatically  an  English 
clasac — ^the  graceful  simplicity  of  its  style,  the  elevating  tone  of  its 
spirit,  and  the  sympathetic  chords  it  strikes  recommouiinK  it  to 
every  lover  of  Nature,  while  the  severely  scientific  reader  can 
scarcely  find  an  error  in  any  statement  it  contains,  whether  of 
matter  of  fact  or  opinion.  It  is  almost  certain  that  more  than  half 
the  zoologists  of  the  British  Islands  for  many  years  past  have  been 
infected  with  their  love  of  the  study  of  GilSert  White;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  his  influence  will  cease. 

The  other  work  to  the  importance  of  which  on  omitholcwy  in 
England  allusion  has  been  made  is  Bewick's  History  of  British  Btrds^ 
The  first  volume  of  this,  containing  the  land-birds,  appeared  in 
1797* — the  text  being,  it  is  understood,  by  Bcilby—thc  second, 
containing  the  water-birds,  in  1804.  The  woodcuts  illustrating  this 
work  are  generally  of  surpassing^  excellence,  and  it  takes  rank  in 
the  category  of  artbtic  publications.  Fully  admitting  the  extra- 
ordinary execution  of  the  engravinn,  every  ornithologist  may 
perceive  that  as  portraits  of  the  Birds  tney  are  of  very  unequal  mmt. 
Some  of  the  figures  were  drawn  from  stutTed  specimens,  and  accotd- 
ingly  perpetuate  all  the  imperfections  of  the  original;  others 
represent  species  with  the  appearance  of  which  the  artist  was  not 


*  In  thb  year  there  were  two  issues  of  this  book;  one.  nominally 
a  second  edition,  only  differs  from  the  first  in  having  a  new  title- 
page.  No  real  second  edition  ever  appeared,  but  in  anttctpation 
of  It  Sir  Thomas  Browne  prepared  in  or  about  1671  (?)  his  **  Account 
of  Birds  found  in  Norfolk,"  <A  which  the  draft,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  printed  in  his  collected  works  by  Wilkin  in  1835. 
If  a  fair  cc»>y  was  ever  made  its  restins-place  is  unknown. 

*  It  has  been  republished  by  the  Willughby  Society. 

*  There  were  two  issues-^virtually  two  editions— of  thn  with  the 
same  date  on  the  title-page,  though  one  of  them  is  said  not  to  have 
been  published  till  the  fofiowing  year.  Among  several  other  ittditim 
this  may  be  recognized  by  the  woodcut  of  the  "  sea  eagle  **  at  page  1 1 . 
bearing  at  its  base  the  inscription  "  Wycliffe,  1791.'*  and  by  the 
additional  misprint  on  page  145  of  Sakaenidus  for  Sckaetndns. 
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fudliBr.  ud  these  are  either  vsadnc  in  exptcaaioa  or  are  caricatures  ;* 
but  thoK  that  were  drawn  from  lave  oirde,  or  represent  species 
vhicfa  be  knew  in  life,  are  worthy  of  all  pcaise.  It  is  well  known 
dut  die  earlier  editkms  of  this  work,  especially  if  they  be  upon 
hi^  paper,  command  extiavmuat  prices;  out  in  reality  the 
copies  on  smaller  paper  are  now  the  larer,  for  the  stock  of  them  has 
been  consumed  m  nurseries  and  schoolroomiL  where  they  have 
beptt  tore  up  or  worn  oAt  with  incessant  use.  Moreover,  wnatever 
the  bven  of  the  fine  arts  may  say,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the 
"  Bevick  Collector "  is  mistaken  in  attadiing  so  high  a  value  to 
these  okl  editions^  for  owing  to  the  want  of  skill  in  printing— in- 
different ialc  being  especially  assigned  as  one  cause — many  of  the 
earlier  issues  fail  to  show  the  most  delicate  touches  of  the  engraver, 
which  the  increased  care  bestowed  upon  the  edition  of  1 8^7  (published 
Boder  the  supervision  of  John  Hancock)  has  revealed-— thou^  it 
must  be  admitted  that  certain  bbcks  have  suffered  from  wear  of 
the  pren  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  more  producing  the  effect 
iotended.    Of  the  text  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  req>ectable,  byt  no 


The  erisrmcr  of  these  two  works  explains  the  widdy-sprnd  taste 
for  ornithology  in  England,  which  is  to  foreigners  so  puczltng,  and 
the  seal  not  always  according  to  knowledge,  but  occasionally 
leiduac  to  serious  study— with  which  that  taste  is  pursued. 

OmUkohgy  in  the  iQtk  Century, 
On  reviewiog  the  progress  of  ornithology  since  the  end  of 
the  xSth  century,  the  fint  thing  that  will  strike  us  is  the  fact 
that  general  works,  though  still  undertaken,  have  become 
proportionally  fewer,  while  q>ecial  works,  whether  relating 
to  the  ornithic  portion  of  the  fauna  of  any  particular  country, 
or  limited  to  certain  groups  of  birds — ^works  to  which  the  name 
of  "  Monograph  "  has  become  wholly  restricted — have  become 
far  more  numerous.  Another  change  has  come  over  the  condi- 
tion of  ornithology,  as  of  kindred  sciences,  induced  by  the 
multiplicatjon  of  learned  societies  which  issue  publications  as 
veil  as  of  periodicals  of  greater  or  less  scientific  pretension. 
A  number  of  these  must  necessarily  be  left  unnoticed  here. 
Still  it  seems  advisable  to  furnish  some  connected  account  of 
the  progress  made  in  the  ornithological  knowledge  of  the  British 
Islands  and  those  parts  of  the  European  continent  which  lie 
nearest  to  them  or  are  most  commonly  sought  by  travellers, 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  oi  America, 
South  Africa,  India,  together  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  more  important  monographs  will  usually  be  found  dted 
in  the  separate  articles  on  birds  contained  in  this  work,  though 
some,  by  reason  of  changed  views  of  classification,  have  for 
practical  purposes  to  be  regarded  now  as  general  works. 

It  viD  perhaps  be  most  convenient  to  begin  by  mentiontiv  some 
of  these  last,  and  in  particular  a  number  of  them  which  appeared  at 
I  y.  -  Paris  veiyeariy  in  the  19th  century.  First  in  order  ol  them 
rfT  is  the  Histoire  naturelU  tTune  partie  d'oiseaux  nouveaux  el 

^^  nres  de  rAmhiaue  et  des  Indes,  a  (olio  volume  '  published 

in  180X  by  Le  VaUlant.  This  is  devoted  to  the  very  distinct  and  not 
aearty-allied  groups  of  hombills  and  of  birds  which  for  want  of 
a  bener  name  we  must  call  "  Chatterers,'*  and  is  illustrated,  like 
diose  works  of  which  a  notice  immediately  foHowSj  by  coloured 
plates,  done  in  what  was  then  considered  to  be  the  highest  style  of 
an  and  by  the  best  draughtsmen  procurable.  The  firet  volume  of  a 
Histoire  ualnreUe  des  perrofiuts,  a  companion  work  by  the  same 
author,  appeared  in  the  same  year,  and  is  truly  a  monograph,  unce 
the  parrots  constitute  a  family  of  birds  so  naturally  severed  from 
all  othcn  that  there  has  rarely  been  anything  else  confounded  with 
theoL  The  secorid  volume  came  out  in  1805,  and  a  third  was 
isBoed  in  1837-18^  long  after  the  death  of  its  predecessor's  author, 
by  Bousiot  St-Huatre.  Between  1803  and  1806  Le  Vaillant  also 
fMiblishea  in  just  the  ume  style  two  volumes  with  the  title  of  Histoire 
matareU*  des  cueaacr  de  Paradis  el  des  roUiers,  suioie  de  eeiU  des 
Umcau  el  des  boHms,  an  assemblage  of  forms,  which,  miscelbneous 
as  it  is,  was  surpassed  in  incongruity  by  a  fourth  work  on  the  same 
scale,  the  Histoire  tuUwrdle  des  promerops  el  des  guipiers,  des 
comnmcoms  et  des  touracos,  (or  herein  are  found  jays,  waxwings, 
the  cock-of-the-rock  {Ruptctda),  and  what  not  bendes.  The  plates 
in  this  last  are  by  Barraband,  for  many  years  necarded  as  the  per- 
fectk»  of  omithok)gical  artists,  and  indeed  the  figures,  when  tiicy 
happen  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  life,  are  not  bad;  but  his  skill 
was  qaite  unable  to  vivify  the  preserved  specimens  contained  in 
maaeom%  arid  when  he  had  only  these  as  subjects  he  simply  copied 
the  distortkms  of  the  "  bird-stuffer."  The  following  year,  1808. 
beu^  aided  by  Temminck  of  Amsterdam,  of  whose  son  we  shall 
preseatly  hear  more,  Le  VaiUant  brought  out  the  sixth  volume  of 

*  This  b  especially  observable  in  the  figures  of  the  birds  of  prey. 
'  There  is  also  an  issue  of  this,  aa  of  the  same  author's  other  works, 
oa  large  quarto  patptr, 
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his  Oiseaaix  d^AfHqm,  already  mentioned.  F^^ur  more  volumes  of  thia 
work  were  promised;  but  the  means  of  executing  them  were  denied 
to  him,  and,  thou^  he  lived  until  i8a^  his  publications  ceased. 

A  similar  series  of  works  was  proiected  and  benin  about  the 
same  time  as  that  of  Le  Vaillant  li^  Auddiert  and  Viefllot,  though 
the  former,  who  was  by  profession  a  painter  and  illustrated  .  . 
the  woric,  was  already  dead  more  than  a  year  before  the  ^f? 
appearance  of  the  two  volumes,  bearins  date  1802,  and  ^^ 
entitled  Oiseawc  darts  ou  A  r^^lsCr  mmuimies,  the  effect 
of  the  plates  in  which  he  sought  to  heighten  by  the  laviA  use  of 
ailding.  The  first  volume  contains  the  "  Colibris,  Oiseaux-mouches. 
jacamare  et  Promerops,"  the  second  the  '*  Grimpercaux '*  and 
^*  Oiseaux  de  PHradis  "•— assodatioos  which  set  all  the  laws  of  system- 
atic method  at  defiance.  His  colleague,  Vieillot,  brought  out  m  1805 
a  Histoire  nalwdle  des  Pius  beasix  ckasUeurs  de  la  Zone  Tgrride  with 
figures  by  Langlois  of  tropkal  finches,  grosbeaks,  buntinn  and 
otner  hard-billed  birds;  and  in  1807  two  volumes  of  a  Histoire 
naiureUe  des  oiseamx  de  FAmSripie  sepientrionaU.  without,  however, 
paying  much  attention  to  the  limits  oonimonhr  assigned  bygeo- 
graphere  to  that  part  of  the  worid.  In  180S  Anselme  Dcsmarest 
published  a  Histotre  nalurtOe  des  tangaraSt  des  nutnakitu  nmm^^mm* 
et  des  todierSf  which,  though  bdongiog  to  the  same 
category  as  aU  the  former,  diffen  from  them  in  its  more  scientific 
treatment  <^  the  subjects  to  which  it  refen;  and,  in  1808,  K.  J. 
Temminck,  whose  father's  aid  to  Le  VailUnt  has  already  -^  .  g 
been  noticed,  brought  out  at  Paris  a  Histoire  naturelle  '" 

des  pigeons  illustrated  by  Madame  Knip,  who  had  drawn  the  plates 
for  Uomautst's  volume." 

Since  we  have  begun  by  oonndering  these  large  illustrated  worka 
in  which  the  text  b  made  subservient  to  the  coloured  plates,  it  may 
be  convenient  to  continue  our  notice  of  such  othen  oi  similar 
character  as  it  may  be  en>edient  to  mention  here,  though  thereby 
we  shall  be  led  somewhat  tar  afield.  Most  of  them  are  but  luxuries, 
and  there  b  some  degree  of  truth  in  the  remark  of  Andreas  Wagner 
in  hb  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Zoology  for  1843,  drawn  up  for  die 
Ray  Society  (p.  60),  that  they  "  are  not  adapted  for  the  extension 
and  promotion  of  science,  but  must  inevitably,  on  account  of  their 
unnecessary  costliness,  constantly  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of 
naturalists  who  are  able  to  avail  uiemselves  of  theoh  and  they  thus 
enrich  oroithokigy  only  to  its  ultimate  injury."  Eariiest  in  date 
as  it  is  greatest  in  bulk  stands  Audubon's  Birds  of  jt^^^- 
America  m  four  volumes,  containing  four  hundred  and  ™™"""" 
thirty-five  plates,  of  which  the  first  part  appeared  in  London  in  1827 
and  the  last  in  1838.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  author^ 
original  intention  to  publish  any  letterpress  to  thb  enormous  work, 
but  to  let  the  plates  tdl  their  own  stoiv,  thoufsb  finally,  with  the 
assbtance,  as  b  now  known,  of  William  Mac^hvray,  a  text,  on  the 
whole  more  than  respectable,  was  produced  in  five  large 
octavos  under  the  title  of  Omilkologicai  Biography,  of 
which  more  will  be  said  in  the  secjueL  Audubon  has  been 
greatly  extolled  as  an  ornithological  artist ;  but  he  was  far  too  much 
addicted  to  representing  his  subiects  in  vk>lent  action  and  in  postures 
that  outrage  nature,  while  hb  drawing  b  very  frequently  defective.* 
In  1866  D.  G.  Elliot  began,  and  in  1809  finished,  a  sequel  ..^^^ 
to  Audubon's  great  work  in  two  volumes,  on  the  same  shmc. 
scale— rAs  New  and  Hitherto  vnfigured  Species  of  the  Birds  of  North 
America^  containing  Ufe>sise  figures  of  all  those  which  had  been 
added  to  its  fauna  since  the  completion  of  the  former. 

In  i8to  John  Edward  Gray  commenced  the  lUustraHons  ef 
Indian  Zoology,  a  series  of  plates  of  vert^rated  animals, 
but  mostly  of  birds,  from  drawings^  it  b  believed  by 
native  artists  in  the  collection  of  General  Hardwicke,' 
whose  luune  b  therefore  associated  with  the  work, 
names  are  assigned  to  the  species  figured;  but  no  text 
was  ever  supplied.  In  1832  Edward  Lear,  afterwanis 
well  known  as  a  humorist,  brought  out  his  lUustrations  of  the  Family 
of  PsiUacidae,  a  volume  which  deserves  especial  notice  from  the 
extreme  fidelity  to  nature  and  the  great  artbtic  skill  with  whkh 
the  fibres  were  executed. 

This  same  year  (1832}  saw  the  beginning  <^  the  marvellous  series 
of  illustrated  ornithological  works  by  wnidi  the  name  of  John 
Gould  b  likely  to  be  always  remembered.    A  Century  of 
Birds  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  was  followed  by  The 

■  Temminck  subsequently  reproduced,  with  many  additions,  the 
text  of  thb  volume  in  hb  Histotre  natnr^  des  pigeons  et  des  gallina- 
des,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1813-1813,  in  3  vola  8vo.  Between 
1838  and  1848  M.  Florent- Provost  brought  out  at  Paris  a  further  set 
of  illustrations  of  pigeons  by  Mme  Knip. 

*  On  the  completion  of  these  two  works,  for  they  must  be  re^rded 
as  distinct,  an  octavo  editk>n  in  seven  volumes  under  the  title  of 
The  Birds  of  America  was  publidied  in  1840-18A4.  In  this  the  large 
plates  were  reduced  by  means  of  the  camera  Incida,  the  text  was 
revised,  and  the  whole  systematically  arrai^ed.  Other  reprints 
have  since  been  issued,  but  they  are  vastly  inferior  both  in  execution 
and  value.  A  sequd  to  the  octavo  Birds  of  America,  corresponding 
with  it  in  form,  was  brought  out  in  1853-1855  by  Cassin  as  lUustra>- 
timu  o^  the  Birds  of  CalifonUa^  Texas^  Oregon,  British  and  Russian 
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Birii  if  Etntt  In  five  nlwDK  publblKd  betwcoi  Itu  ud  \tx>, 
whiJe  in  the  iDteriD  (i8u)  ip^and  A  Utmiinpi  ff  On  Kam- 
phaHdatt  of  which  a  acoHia  slitiaii  wu  ■one  ywi  later  cnUcd  for, 


worki,  Tk4  B 


I  bad  dmuhuaiu  af  the  r 

what  aUH  vbea  alive  ha. , , 

while  the  latter  diapljr  di 


,  ._  to  liwe  hie  fifuna  aav  vitBtily. 

VDlume,  wcR  the  Miff  aaiTdUievdleil  sMckDeaa  fran  bumb 

•4  lie  Tnciili  the  colourinf  b  pntty      ^  ' 


V  Mr  Salvir 

DiBptMeTby 


ibr^eaUH  than_ia  set  bihA  di 


any  al  h^MUBpemri^"  the  "  TIJmi  iitiljiil^ 


oflcn  a  convenleaB  cofKoxdaiice  of  the  old  PUmdiatiL 

in  ■KceaDT.  and  ia  anaand  alter  the  •ynem  aet  forth  bv  Tca^d 
la  the  fjnt  volBme  ol  the  leiMid  edition  o(  hia  Uaiad  £maM\\^ 

...     of  iriikh  loaietbhif  mutt  pmendy  be  Hid. 

Che  B[ui  The  CUsW  ia  *u«ax,  a  rival  work,  with  |datea  b|r  IhAK 


to  have  hc«  hi 
jeet  wai  ap 

fsuMTta  be  (mpoidblei 


except  whi 
Wolf^are 
■iiiDOihaeh  . 

adopIaTlhe  t  _,   

whi^rEby  expr  aractkahle  Lini[tL  and  tl 

in  drawini  an  eolruital  to  VMIIat.  ■ 

to  Eumre,  bd  '  plant  pcfforoed  hia  taj 

in  the  chid  i  whidi  lormB  two  qnarti 

nicuu  oT  ira  tf ty^even  platei  bdnf 

fdocty-nCecolaurcd  pb 

-.   ...  to tbcfr adijecta harlac 

adroitly  auui  thau  tbb  woA  not  bS 

giili— have  t  of  Oe  PiA  Munn. 

value,  and  that  of  I  high  clau.   However,  it  nun  alio  be  rcmmibeted  cloieracceHlotheapedi 

thai,  throuriiout  the  whole  of  hit  career.  Could  coiuulled  the  con-  them  throurt  the  ilaat  i 

venience  oTooiliing  orniiholagiHi  by  aimon  mvatiahly  refraioing  lo  i«15laniio*  and 

f mm  including  in  hi>  fidio  works  the  technical  dncnptioo  oT  any  new  OniOulacf,  the  Kwial  f 

■peciea  without  £nt  puhliihing  it  in  aooie  journal  of  compantivdy  iniervab,ao  thatitwaii 

An  ambilioui  altrmpt  to  pioduu  in  Enjland  a  stncnl  aniH  ol  Then  they  let  about  a 

coloured  platct  on  a  large  Kale  wai  Louii  Fibkt'b  Zootoiia  Typica,  lingle  volume  with  fiity 

"'*''        appeared  at  irregular  interval*  until  1649,  when  the  work,  to  the  ciLent  even  of  I 

diKDniinucd,     The  levenly  plate*  (lorly-iii^  which   repment  »th  edition!  of  the  prew 

biidi)  compoting.  with  lonie  aolanalory  Iclterpnii,  the  volume,  of  /Uutrattm  gf  ZDob 

are  by  C.  Couvn.  and  H.  N.  Turnei^the  latter  (u  hit  publicationa  drawiagi  (which  be  did 

Erove)  a  uoloiiit  of  much  proniie.  who  la  1B5I  died,  n  nctlni  to  ■poBdina  lettetpm.     1 

ii  own  ual  Cat  inveuigation.  of  a  wound  received  in  diuecljag.  volune,  a  •null  folio, 

Ei^ition.  and  curator  to  the  Muicuni  of  the  Zookfical  Society  cf  eeveral  tpnc*  nrc  at 

nl  Loiidan.  wai  10  figure  ihe  animali  contained  in  it)  jardcni  or  ThouEh  the  Ihm  we 

described  in  it*  Prtxctdinp,  which  until  the  year  1848  were  not  nme  calnoiy  at  the  fit 

illu&iraicdr  no  one  of  ihcm  can  be 

The  publtcatiun  <if  the  ZMIatjcat  Stxititi  of  Joieph  VIM.  Iiom  hein.    The  claim  10  th 

animali  in  the  Eanlent  of  (he  Zooloflical  Society  of  London,  wat  by  Dei  Nfurt  for  hit  Ui 

j,,^         bcnun  about  i855.."iih  a  bnef  text  by  D.  W.  Mitchell,  at  «venlv-lwo  pla.ct  by  P 

Alter  hit  death  in  1859.  the  eiptanalory  Icllcrprat  wat  rewritten  wat  completed  m  iSao. 

by  P,  L^Selaie^t.  hii^succMior  in  ll^t  otiiccj  and  a  volume  wat  work  on  a  ^an 


eompieied  in  i85i.     Upon  Ihti  a  second  teriet  «-ai  eommenced.  lofijwi,    illuitraied    b] 

and  brought  lb  an  cod  in  [868.    Though  a  comparatively  imall  iiopped  short  in  ia4c»wi 

it  muil  be  mentioned  here,  for  their  likenettet  are  an  admirably  Orniitafoty  uf  Meiin  Si 

eieeuied  at  to  place  it  ia  regard  toomitboiocicit  pottmiiureal  the  hundred   platct,   lepm 

bead  of  all  oihen.    There  b  not  a  ain^  plaM  thiit  it  nnwonhy  of  apccict,  all  iram  Cenin 

Ihe  gruaiett  ol  all  animal  palnlcn.  neaily  occuted  by  J.  f 

Proeeeding  10  illuHnucd  irorki  feneialfv  ol  lett  pretentuua  tm.  prt4  it  in  tome  placet 

but  of  Grcnter  omiiholaglcal  utility  than  the  bookt  latt  mcniiimed.  vnriout  aenera  ai 

which  are  fitter  for  Ihe  drawin|.rooni  than  the  uudy.  we  next  have  valued  the  work, 
10  coniider  tome  in  which  the  text  u  not  wholly  tubonlinated  10  the        Kow'     '     " 

platei.  though  the  huier  tull  form  a  cantpKuout  feaiun  sf  the  profuit-r  i-iM«i-^n<.  - 

publicalion.    Fim  of  Iheie  in  point  of  dme  at  well  at  in  imparlance  commit  arc  at  varied  ai 

It  ilie  Nturmi  rtiiuiUts  flaiKlia  alwiia  i'simia  Ol  Trmmiack  Icailiog  English  ornithologisii  liavuig  ronlnouled  tome       __ 

mUek  ""^  I-angier,  intended  aa  a  Kqucl  to  the  Planiia  en-  work,  tonw  of  the  papen  arc  catrcnaely  good,  while  in  ihtft"* 

?Tf.,..      work  iaued  both  in  folio  and  guano  uie.    The  fint  are  niuml.  aanicof  Ihtm  tor  the  firutime.  .  ._ 

"'*^-     portion  ol  Ihia  wat  publiihcd  al  Paria  in  1810.  and  c^  ilk        More  recent  mooographt  have  been  more  exact,  and  KKnedlAa 

culariiy  ilbii,  itta,  p.  (00),  the  iait  wat  iuiicd  in  1839,  containbg  Hlaauw'i  iraniijrraplt  if  lit  Cratti  (189T.  loin};  Si  G.  MrnfS 

the  tillct  of  ihe  l^vc  vstumo  that  the  whole  lorau,  logelhcr  with  a  Afsasirapk  ef  lit  Lana  (iHgS.  folio);  ihe  Hon.  W.  RotkiddA 

"  TablMU  mdhodique  "  which  but  indiHtienily  tervei  Ihe  Pon™  JTaiepufli  ef  "u  Cnu,  ^aiMrini  (iSw.  quarto);  R.  B  a»^ 
af  4w'™%"™j'7"h^h"hat"been  eSmpoied  at  til  hundred  and        '  On  ibe  liile-paoe  credit  it  ei'-en  10  the  latler  alopc,  hut  A 

•iiiy-oBcl  a  nai  ao  issily  aaMnained.    Centrally  the  aubjecl  of  two-thinli  of  the  plaiu  (from  pL  aj  10  the  end)  beat  hit  aaM, 
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^  ud  eJzhty<two  plfttOi  whmof  levtnL,  .... . .    _^ ^ ^ — r,-- 

d  1  hii  amnBHncnr.  thouth  by  oo  mean  iiinp1e»* 


itg,  were  muolly  ubiliary  and  abonivr;  but  bit 
cMa>i|i-CciilujUc  in  1819  muR  be  hm  nimil.  H 


uniHdvtely  npccUlly  invited,  while 


idi.     In  i8>i  Kittliu  bcnn  la  publiih  •ome  Kxf-    by  Charln  Luden  Bonaiane,  ■ 
Tlafrl^na  KclioHKkUUi  iir  fSfrf.  in  whicli  many  new     influtiiH.  ii  deferred  uniil  ve  n 


the  (oUawini;  year.    In  itn  Rci 


HnnKfictd  Kith  hii  Ptaktixki  Nalurt 


:.  ndcd  in  or  1850  by  the 

»  hii  Voll.  unlortunalcli 

icained  more  TIh  lyuemiii 

«,^  .p«-.«.^d  uncalouml  IcniM  in  char 

birds,  a  larjcr  p/Dponion  Dniikh  Mmei 

I  irom  ointr  imini,  and  specially  ihoK  o(  publiihed.  In 

turn  to  ^nrral  and  giarti'-ularly  lyitemalic  p.  4101  vii.  i 

i>  rcganl  bi-inE  had  to  their  dIuitralM— ' 


i^h  merely  10    orniihDlnfiiit't  library,    Yel  il  must  be  conlcucd  that  id  nuihi 

— ' '-  "-      wai  tianlly  an  ernilhotoiiu.  but  Cor  the  accident  ol  hii  caUin 

He  was  a  iKDrauKhly  conicientioiu  clerkt  devoted  to  hii  diity  an 


.  and  vlulever  lepule  icddc  ol  Ihcm  may  have  arbieveri,  ihty  wi 

1  faf  ai  aenerat  inforTnation  and  npecially  clauilicatnn  a  bl 

md.  wholly  obcnlctF.  and  moH  of  thtm  alnuKi  uwlea  eicr]>I  1)1 

nm  ol  anriqiurian  intercM.     Ii  will  be  enaugh  merely  10  orniihDlo)ii»l"t  library. 

Dumiril'i  ZiWufii  amlflwiu  (1806I  and  Ccavenhonl'i  Vrr-  wai  tianHy  an  ernilWf 

_^  |jUfii«{l8o7);norneed  weLiiIJiroi^"shaWj''^ffo/  un^l^^ng  of  Iroiible.      „ 

^  The  kiM  Kven  of  in  founrvn  volumci  include  the  Cla4  volunxei.  and  contaiiu  one  hnndred  and  eighly-Gve  cotnircd  and 

ind  ihe  Arti  pjrr  a[  them  appeared  in  t8<^,  but.  ihc  oiicinal  one  h11ndr1.1l  and  (ony-clEhl  uncolouRd  platn,  with  relerencea 

'dyinnin  jSrV  when  only  two  volurneaof  birds  were  publiihed.  1ft  upward*  ef  I  wo  tboiuand  four  hundred  generic  nanrn — vai  in 

naind^r  vaiLrouehE  to  an  end  in  titb  by  hit  hjCAmor.  who  iliell  a  maric  vf  fenhm  and  it  wat  brought  10  a  lucceuJul  conclniioA 

Ihne  volumes  eonlain  ait  nintly  bad  CDpies.  often  of  bad  la  WHklna  atnitbolaghtl.     In  lajj  Cray  brought  out,  aa  one  of  the 

k  though  many  are  pincin  fmni  Bewick,  and  (he  whole  ■•  Mumim  puliliealioiH.  A  Cofoldcu  "i  ilu  Gmrra  aiti  Sutftn'ra  if 

I  unuiisfactory  performance.    Of  a  very  different  kind  is  the  Bir4%  a  handy  liitle  volunv.  naturally  founded  on  the  larger  worki. 

IB  have  to  notice,  the  Prtdnmus  syslrmajir  mammutium  rl  Iti  chief  drawback  bthat  it  docs  not  Rive  any  more  reference  id  the 

oWiriii  of  llliiet.  puUidied  at  Berlin  in  1811.  which  mutt  aulhority  for  a  generic  term  than  the  name  al  in  invemur  and  the 

in  in  day  have  been  a  viluabk  little  nanual.  and  oa  year  o(  it*  application,  though  of  eourH  more  prrciie  infornution 

poinli  it  may  now  be  eonwlted  to  advantage — the  characlera  would  have  at  lea^r  doubled  the  uw  of  the  bouk.    The  aame  de- 

irnna  being  admirably  liven.  and  good  eiptanaturv  lliii  of  firjency  became  itill  mote  apprent  when,  between  ig6«  and  1871. 

chnical  term*  ol  omitlwloiy  furniilied.     The  cla»iilication  he  publiiihrd  hii  Hand-Liu  af  Centre  end  Spetiri  af  Biiii  in  Ihm 

that  h*l  bcfcJe'appMtedT'ln  'isis'viriMot  pulJlLh^  1813-1814.  p.  aaviii.):  but.  through  the  dMangement;  ol.that 

at  Piritan/duliKiriiiirHimtr'IrdriiiVliiilnfie  llimniliiin  'lormy  pcriud.  the  order  wa>  never  rarried  out  {Mm.  Arcai.  Sc. 

mug  a  melhixl  of  clauihcaiion  which  he  had  tried  in  vain  la  Turint,  uiii.  p,  vcvii).    The  minute-book  of  the  Linnean  Sseiel}'  of 

initd  before,  both  in  Turin  and  in  Lemlon.'    Some  of  ihe  Londrx.  rt™i  '^*J'^  ^"hi'  "g  *  ™d  'h  '""''"'J*?'^*"*  Socwty 

I.  two  hanriy  duodifimoi  which  are  very  eood  of  their  kind.  it,  which  mukt  be  of  much  later  dale,  in  the  "  Regilter  of  Papen 

Anically  tpeakini!  they  are  in  ijuarto,  But  their  ii»  il  »  il  "  Published  already."     It  it  due  10  Vieillol  to  mention  ihrK 

that  iKey  may  be  well  spoken  of  here.    In  1879  Dr  A.  D.  fadi.  ai  he  h.11  been  accujed  of  publiihing  hit  method  in  hiue  to 

brought  out  an  tnder  to  them  aniiripale  vimc  of  Cuvier'i  vtcwt.  but  he  might  well  complain  of 

Ier  may  be  conbdcred  the  founder  of  the  irhool  of  nomen-  ihe  delay  in  London.   Some  reparai ion  hat  been  made  to  hit  menwry 

pvriiCl.     He  would  not  lolerale  any  of  the  "  harbaroui"'  by  ihe  reprinting  of  h'aAnahlr  by  the  Will uohby  Society. 
lennt  arlopled  by  other  writen.  though  lome  had  been  in        '  He  re™niied  liiteen  Orderi  of  Blnlj.  whik  Vieillol  had  been 

emeihcil  wai  eammuninlcd  to  the  Turin  Academy,  on  loih        'To  Ihii  ifiy  indiiueni^Ve  work  a  aoQ4«i4CT  «»  vivtf*^^ 

y  1814.  and  wu  ordered  lo  be  prioitd  (J/^m.  At.  Si.  runn,  1M5  by  Ur  Finich. 
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luim  (or  para,  u  tbey  an  allB]).  CUiri'i  Tiaa^mi 
trwOiiiaifat,  alio  in  thm  volumo.  publiihEd  bctwixn 
1I71  uJ  i877>  i*  >  •!«)«  idiniia,  but  bmti  worki  have 

"  ■ -^n^ 


{HISTORy 


y  thr  finJuit  Jfui 


been  DHBijIefrfy  upuieded  „ 

Ainli,  (1»  twtnty-Kvcntb  and  Bnal  valuinc  of 

in  iSk,  ud  by  Iht  comoict  did  invi;iubJc  fir — 

LijI.  the  (our  volumo  ol  whicb  nrc  compleled  by  th-  K.  B.  Shupe 
1111903. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  dei]  irilh  Ifae  tbeoiy  of  the 

Quiiuiy  System ,  which  wu  piomulgitcd  vith  gnat  letl  by  its 

uphDlden  during  the  end  oI  the  £nl  ud  eaily  pan  of 

<WJJ      the  ucond  quuiet  of  the  igih  cenluiy,  and  [or 


lie  difficuiiy 


yean  •etmed  likely  to  cany  all  belor 
it  gained  waa  doubtleu  due  in  ume  degree 
which  moat  men  had  in  comprehending  it.  for  : 
in  allaring  myiteiy,  but  tnan  to  the  confident 
«u  announced  a>  bring  the  long-loolied-CoT  key  to  the  wanden 
of  creation,  lince  iti  promoien  did  not  hesitate  to  ienn  il  tb( 
diicoveiy  of  "  Uc  Natural  SyMen,"  though  they  condocended, 
by  way  of  ciplanation  Ig  Itn  eialted  inlellecta  than  ' ' 
10  aUoir  il  the  more  moderate  appellation 
QuiiUTy  Syatim. 

A  oiniiiatiion  of  the  idation  ef  created  belnjn  to  a  number  of 
intenrcling  cinlei  ii  u  old  aa  (he  dayi  c(  NUreinben,  who  in 
1613  wroie  (Hiii™.  wUi™  lib.  iii.  op.  j)— "  Nullu.  fiatuiot, 

Sniiull7^nnuro""?hu'tTiral3«?l™'X™e''^lII^iTiWngonf^ 
1^  1  chain,  in  >90b  Fiachcr  de  Waldhrim,  in  tiia  Tailata  m- 
BUitna  dt  KtrutU  (p.  I8t).  quoting  Nrenmbeij,  extended  hii 
figure  of  nnrh,  and.  chile  juitly  depmiing  the  notion  that  the 
aeriei  of  lonna  belannng  to  any  particui"  -"■'"  "<  m-mrr. — 
the  lltrnmalia  waa  that  whence  he  too.  .. 
pUcc^l  in  a  atnifht  line,  imagined  the  variout  geiH 

m  a  iefiei  of  con1igu«ia  dfclea  around  Man  a*  a  _.. —     »- 

tbeit  ia  nothing  to  ehow  that  Fiicher  intended,  by  wiiat  i>  here 
laid  to  do  anythinr  elae  than  illu«ratt  men  luUy  the  marvdloui 
intennnnexkn  c4  diHeient  uiimali.  or  that  he  attached  any  realiuic 
maning  ">  '^'^f'^'^  ||iJ™fBi'ilI!!™lS.  ™"vKlli»S' 
llmlHr-  Kideay,  a  man  of  educulon  and  real  geniua. 
iSi^andlSii  brought  out  a  wo*  under  the  title  oiaw«liiu™o- 
kguoi,  which  waa  anon  after  hailed  by  Vigora  aa  contiiniiig  a  new 
■  -  remJiiion,  and  applied  by  him  lo  ornithology  in  tome 

•W"™-  -  O—™"!™"  ""  '>"  Na'ur  ■    ■  -    ■  ■ 

Onlcn  apd  Fi 


sre 


point,  and  thence  ~  —  —  -  ,  . 

—  ■    ■■  -'r  ptuaing  Ihroufh  numemua  lonna, 

na  ol  ewery  larje  group  are  ten,  6 

id  nacnilant,  and  beini  iniecnKdiate 

,i  there  ia  a  taidency  in  (uch  jroupi  •■  are  placed 
linU  d  a  cirde  of  allinity  '  Id  meet  each  nhe;.' 
J.   .  .,jl  mj  of  the  five  larger  gnxipa  into  which  every  n 
Je  ia  divided  '  heart  a  r«enihl»nce  to  all  the  real,  or.  more  Mnclty 


/.t! 


It  tendency  to  evhibii 


Hon^^  whul  th 


'  We  prefer  giving  ihew 


with  a  type  peculiar  to  itteli.'  " 

th  more  clnrly  and  concisely  than  M 


Aa  iubieiinently  nodlfied  by  Swaiuon  (Ml  ciL  n 


take  the  fdlowing  fonn:— 
"  1.  laai  every  natural  seriea  of  beings    in  its  pmcreaa  fron 

a  giveu  point,  cither  actually  returns,  or  evinces  a  tendency  la 

return,  ajoin  to  that  point,  thereby  foming  a  circle. 
"  11.  Tht  pnmary  circular  divuions  of  every  troup  are  thrra 

actually,  or  five  apparently. 
"  111.  The  coolenu  of  such  a  circular  group  are  aymbolically  (v 

aiulDgieally)  represented  by  the  contents  of  all  other  circles  in  the 

"  IV.  That  these  primary  divi^ons  ot  every  group  are  chincter- 
ized  by  definite  |KCuliariliea  of  fonn,  arructure  and  economy, 
which,  under  diversified  modificacionB.  are  uniform  IhiDughaui  tnt 


^.  That  the  different  lanka  or  degrees  of  d 

involved  within  the  other. 

Though,  IS  above  Haled,  the  theory  here  pnni 
temporary  sue ti-a..  ._ 


Madeay  ( 


riJ-.! 


ordinary  uaunnce  and  peni- 

jr^  upon  a  pubUc  generalty  incapable 

ct  undentanding  what  it  meant,  that  it  received  snme  support  from 
men  of  sdeoc*  must  h«  admitted.  A  "  circular  syMem  '*  waa 
advocated  by  the  eminent  bocaiHU  Fries,  and  the  news  cl  Marksy 
met  with  the  partial  approbatiofl  of  the  cdebntcd  entoraologiit 
KIrby,  whDe  at  least  as  much  may  be  Bid  of  the  imaginative  Olun. 
whose  myitidim  far  surpassed  that  of  the  Quioaruna,  But .  it 
is  ob^out  to  every  one  who  nowadayi  indulges  in  the  proAtW 
pastime  of  studying  their  writings  ttiat,  as  a  whole,  they  failed  ia 
graipiag  the  essential  diffemce  between  bautmi  (or  ^  affinity,* 
aa  ihev  aenemllv  lermed  irk  and  diufpp^— though  this  diflerenre 
forth  by  Aiiuolle  bimaelf^anil, 

.^  .-. klogics  00  which  ,to  base  their 

one  tuixjuwuiia  they  were  often  put  10  hard  ahifta.    Apoih^ 
lar  fact  is  that  they  often  seemed  10  he  toialiy  unawarr  n'  tfw 

incy  if  not  i"- '-'  '' '  -'-= 

^ytpuW  1 

fotloweri,  if  imt  he  hinuelF.  were  ever  making  uie  rkt  lanpian  in 
the  highest  degree  metaphorical,  and  were  alwitn  eiplaimnf  facts 

already  the  author  of  a  harmless  and  extremely  orthodox  ^■■■fr 
Pliileufkf  ^  Zotlet)-  pc^nled  out  in  1 819  in  the  ^lailerj-r  Jtrriew 
<ili.  pp.  3D1-U7]  some  ti  the  fallacies  of  Macleay's  metbod,  and  ia 
return  provoked  from  him  a  rejdy,  in  the  form  ca  a  letter  addresied 
to  Vigora  On  tin  Dying  Slnialt  if  Uu  Dkkaltmeiu  SyOem,  couched 
in  language  the  force  of  which  no  one  even  at  the  preaent  day  an 
deny,  though  to  the  modem  natumliat  its  invective  power  coniiaMa 
ludicrously  with  the  strength  of  ila  raliodnatioii.    But.  confininc 

th  the  heaviest  blow  dealt  «t  these  strange  doetrinea  waa 

Ih  I  t>y  Rennie.  who,  ui  an  edition  t£  Mnniagu'a  Ormiiit- 

(si  twy  (pp.  nxiii.-lv.),  publiihid  In  iSji   aixl  again 

ill  3,  attacked  the  Ouinaiy  System,  and  eapecially  ita 

aj:  I  omiihulegy  by  Vigors  and  Swainson,  in  a  way  that 

m  I  have  deniDliifacd  it.  had  not  the  author  mii^ited  with 


?.""\rt  hia 


This  did  nc -  — . .  — 

ornithological  ponion  of  the  first  loelaaical  work  ever  publiihed  at 
the  expense  of  the  Britidi  governinent  Tnamdy.  the  Faiata  Btrnh- 
Anuriaua)  executed  in  acconlance  with  his  own  opiniaos,  [mn 
maintalnini  then  more  strongly  Ibkn  ever  in  aeveral  nl  the  volumes 
tieaiing  i/Natuia]  Hinory  which  he  contributed  la  the  Ca^mit 
Cycfaposrfin— among  other*  that  from  whkb  we  have  just  givea  sonx 
extracta— and  in  what  may  be  deemed  the  culmination  in  Encland  of 
the  Quinary  Syuem.  the  volume  of  the  "  Natunliit'a  Library  "  do 
nttlUnral  ATiatfCmaU  end  HislcT}  o}  FljaUlirrs.  publiabed  in 
iB3S,.of  which  unhappy  performance  mention  haa  already  been 

have  been  his  last  attempt;  for,  two  years  later,  hii  Bibliii[iiptj 
r/ ZKiJggy  ahows  little  trace  of  hia  favourite  theory,  though  narhing 

timuluneouily  with  this  work,  an  inide  by  Siricklsnd  (Jfag.  A'ol. 
Hiilctj,  ser,  a.  iv.  pp.  Jlp-«6)  entitled  OliersolKWi  apex 
a<>rfiii/iei«nrf^MlM«ii!fOiriaiierfB«irigjadrainiitered         jEJ" 
to  the  theory  ■  ihock  from  which  11  never  lecovereil. 
though  attempts  were  rmw  and  then  made  tiy  its  adhervnti  to  revive 
it:  and.  even  ten  yeara  or  more  later,  Kaup,  one  of  the  few  foni^ 

taken  kindncai  allowed  to  public  Monographs  of  the  BJn^<if.F^ey 
(lardine's  Cnlritwunu  Is  OmiOuiBiy.  1849.  pp.  M-75.  9b-iii: 
1850.  pp.  st-«o;  1851,  pp  119-130;  i8u.  pp.  103-in;  and 
Trim.  Zwf.  Sxiiij,  iv.  pp  Mt-iCo).  u  which  ita  absurdity  reached 

The  miachlef  cauied  bv  this  theiey  of  a  Quinary  SyUem  was 
very  great,  but  was  chiefly  con£acd  to  Britain,  lor  [on  baa  bee* 
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iln*il)>  lOUd}  the  BOnoRfiinrv  ntwi  of  ftm  utlitmiti  (aund  Iktle 
livsur  oa  tbt  RHitintnt  dl  Europe.  The  punlv  irlibciil  chineCet 
i>(  the  Srttcn  of  Llanann  and  hit  rxcafan  W 


■  liw  lo  find  a  I 

Inidly  pnJclaLmiof  Ibe  diKover) 
Buv  lipm'Ilke  Acady  jnctio 
'^fcfhjHg  c4  CuvkT  (ibotwh  be  i 
Kt  op  ID  ihc  prindpla  he  had  .. .. 
Budy  of  Comparative  Anatomy. 


re  making  botb  in  France  it 


mmkxiliEd.    Tnie  i<  i>  that  Iher 

Lpborical  docirine  add  the  nyKkal  jar^n  of  the 

-  '-■  and  per^Heatly  had  the  btler 

vigonuily  had  they  ■— Bed  any 
oM  ptaeeable  onhholo^i  found 

, Elf-Kykd  laterpreten  of  Cnative 

lanmling  this  unfartimate  perverwn  into 

1  at  ormthDlwieal  encffv.  we  nnut  not  over- 
iiiin]  k.    Macleay  Indeed  never  intended  to  a 

_^, _bn«lioririMce.hl*taatei  lying  In  the  diiection 

ct  EDTaaioloi7;  but  few  ol  thdr  tountiyaiea  fcnew  dor  bI  Utda 
thu  did  SwunKHi  and  Vigon-.  and.  whfle  the  latter,  aa  editor  (or 
BHoy  yean  of  the  ^oelopai  Jmrnmal,  and  the'  fiivt  tecretary  of  the 
Zo^ofical  Society,  has  apcdal  clainu  to  the  regard  ol  all  Eooltipilm, 
B  the  lonnrr^*  indefAlVable  punuit  of  Natural  Hiitory,  and 
'  '  iir  in  Lti  bchall — amoaK  other  waya  by  meana  of 
umbered  aa  a  aet^ff  agaiiiit 

incumbent  upon  lu  to  take  *  nptd  lurvey  of  the 
onnthDlogica]  wotii  which  come  more  oi  In)  usder  the  deslgna- 
f^^  t»on  ol  "  Fuinu  "t  but  lbe»e  art  »>  numeroui  that  it 
will  be  Decenary  to  limit  tbii  lurvey,  ai  before  indicated, 
to  those  countrici  aknie  which  (onn  the  borne*  of  Englith 
people,  or  aie  comtrnmly  viiitcd  by  tbem  in  onUiUTy  tmvcl- 

Bcginiiiiv  with  New  Zealand,  it  b  haidly  needful  to  go  further  back 
tbuSir  W:  I,  Bulltr'f  beautiful  Btnli  it  JVrw  Ztmiami  (410.  1S71- 
^_  1B73J,  withcobwrrdptaleaby  Kevleman«.dnce  tbepubli- 

..    .     cation  of  whkh  the  Kine author  huiwiediifiiiniiJ^tftb 

■■'  Bvil  tf  Him  Zmbad  JgTO.  lM»),  founded  on  the  fonncr; 
bm  jn^ee  nquitea  that  mentkn  be  made  of  the  libom  of  C.  R-Cnr, 
imiii  theAp(ieDiiiitof)ieffenbaeh'>  TVmilifnffiwZviIoiid  [iSu! 
and  then  in  the  omttholoffical  portion  of  the  ZectttJ  oftk4  Veyatt 
M  H.US.  "Erttas"  tnil  ■■  Tnrcr"  b^uu  in  Iti&4,  but  left  un- 
hniihed  fmo  the  folkiwing  year  uutU  completed  by  Mr.  Sbarpe  in 
lijh-  AcooBdomblenumberof  vaiuablepapenon  theordjtbojotv 
of  ibe  country  by  Sic  W.I- Bulla,  Dn  Hector  and  Von  Kaait.F.W. 
Hatton.  Mr  FoRi  and  otben  are  to  be  found  in  the  rrduanisu  naif 
rnsdiati  et  IW  JViw  Zaiati  InUiiMt.  Sir  W.  L.  Buller'i  SiitpU- 
■nl  Id  ti^  Birit  aj  Ktu  Zttland  (igoj-igofi)  completea  the  great 


ptfonv  10  Atjttralia,  we  have  the  Gnt  good  deicription  of  tome 
iJitt  bijdain  the  tevenl  old  voyagea  and  in  Latham 'a  worhi  before 
■  ,  -  mentioned.  Shaw'i  icwfegy  ^  Nn  HMtMi  (ito,  1794) 
'"  added  tbov  of  a  few  moie.  aa  did  J.  W.  Lewin'i  NUura 
?uUr*  >/  lit  Birds  ff  SriB  Smh  ICala  Uio.  iSai),  which  reached 
>  ihiid  rdkkm  in  1S3S.  .Could^ineat  nrdi  ^  Atatralm  haa  been 
•lieadr  naned,  and  he  Bibirquently  reprodaced  with  aoneaddiclona 
■' a  of  that  work  under  the  title  ttHaMtek  «•  tt>  SMi  1/ 


■iU.' 


Hmilar  pobfication.  7^ 

pbtft,  ihoaeh  fair^  drawn,  are  not  coni|HTaD«c  lo  umae  oi  nn  pr^ 
ieaaaor.  Thii  i>  Mill  incomplne.  thougb  the  parti  that  have 
ippoied  have  been  collected  to  iocm  two  volumei  and  iawed  irlth 
tnle-iiages.  Some  noticea  ol  Auanlian  tnrdi  by  Mr  Ramiay  and 
otcn  an  lo  be  found  in  the  i-riHRliagi  of  lU  UnmatcM  SmUy  if 
NrwSna  Waia  tad  d  lite  lUyalSiiciiljiifTiumaiiia. 

Giming  to  Britiib  Indian  poeKwona.  and  beginning  with  Ceylon, 
n  have^elurt-s  Pttirmiu  fcMiuu  Zijhnuat  <Svo.  iBSi),  and 
^  .  the  admirable  Birdf  cf  Ccjisn  by  Canliin  Lone  (410. 

^^  iSTg-iSSo).  with  coloured  platH  by  Mr  Keulemani  of 
■a  the  peculiir  tpeciei.     Il  i>  hardly  powble  Id  name  any  book 

.i_.  ,.     . cieiTtioudy  necuted  than  ihia.     Blylh". 

-  rwa    (Bvo.    liny    contain,   much 
•  BtMi  tf  Inilfx  (Svo.  TB61-1864: 


'a  an  aildmi  by  Mr  ScUter  to  the 
[&ftM.pt.ii.  pp   II4-113).  ■     n     f       ■ 

mber  of  (he  Jammal  if  At  Ana^  Sa^a^:  bin.  ■■ 
icpantely  iawied.  It  »  eatilled  to  ooticc  here. 


reprinted  iSn)  i*  a  eoapnlwaaive  work  on  tl 
pciiinauta.  A  very  fairly  eueubd  comF^latio 
an  anonymoui  arnter  it  to  be  found  in  a  Late 
theCwbM^iaaf/ndia.pubUibedat  Madna. 
Btinloni'iA'rdii^Jrtnjt  fudiafiafg]  leniaio 
.Slr«  Aodbri.  an  omliholDgical  jounial  foi 
pendendea.  GOntaiu  many  inlereicing  and  um 
In  regard  to  South  Africa,  beadea  the  wel 
Vlillanl   already  m<  ' 

Andrew   Snuth'.   tli 
ASrias  (410,  lajS-lS. 


!  weli-kaown  work  of  Le 
...  ._  .jc  iecond  volume  of  Sir 
Of^imi  „J  Uu  Ziolap  oj  &wM  -  . 
),  which  ia  devoted  To^rda.  Tbia  xLLZ. 
uuiol  becalkd  a  aatiifactDry  work. 
lourtecd  platea  by  Ford  iruthluUy  repreient 
mjr-two  of  the  mounted  •pecimcnt  obtained 
Layard's  bandy 


,  1867),  t 


m  of  it  by 


1  187S-18S4,  but  » 

*  at  Birdi  s^^nura  Land  (Svo,  1S71I 
vaa  uieful  in  iti  day,  but  haa  been  uper 


itL£ territory.  ToDrC«lj«nL 

-  bolo^l  reulu  of  Richard  Schombui 
third  volume  (pp.  ftftj-jftj)  of  the  lai 
w  (8VD,  Ig4«),  and  then  inUMatld'i  0„, 
Svo.  iStt).   Of  the  AntiUe*  there  il  only 

._«i  (^  foL,  1849)  beautifully  oiecuted 
t.  with  tefecencei,  of  ibe  binll  IM  the  island 


Oimu  dil'fbili 


qfJam 

r ,~'Lift  , 

American  (^nitbokigy  " 

f- — a  ai  an  appendii  to  I 

;67.784VSpedal  m 


[An  admirable     Lilt  of  Faunal  Publicatiooa  retiluw  to  Nor 

.  joerlcan  OnuOnkm  "  op  to  1878  hai  been  given  by  EUic 

Couei  ai  an  appendii  to  hi>  Strdr  4  Oit  tWmda  T'aU«7     „   .. 

mentioo  ibauld  be  made  rrf  the     'r"'. 

of  which   have  appeared 


that  lime:  S.  F.  Baird,  T.  M.  Brews  and  Robert  Ridfway. 
Hiilery  ■/  f"!*  Amirican  Sitdi:  Tin  Land  Birii  (3  volt.. 
Boson.  tS7S).  Tit  Vfaur  Birit  (9  voU.,  BoMon,  1884)1  Elliott 
Couei,  CktetUM  ef  Ntnk  Amtriiaa  Birds  {BoUon,  lisi).  Key 
IB  NoTlk  Amiria*  Birdi  (Beaton,  )887j,  Biria  if  lU  Nankmta. 
UA  Ceolosical  Survey.  Miw;.  pubi..  No.  3  (1874}  and  Sirdi  cl  Ou 
Ctbradt  VilUy.  ibid.  No.  1 1  0  B78) ;  Robert  Kidgway,  iloMol  tf 
NtrtM  Ammcam  Birii  (Fhiladelpdia,  liSj);  Fran\  M.  Chapman. 
C>bFKeylaVMk,4iiwrKHAinfl(NewYark,  loot);  ifoiuU^^W 
BirOl  <a  Baritm  Ntrlk  Amtrica  (ibid,   189;)  and  Tit  Wcitltrl  of 

L.  A-  Fuertei  and  Brue 


^"Onl^ 


Li   ^  /Irrlli  Am 

t   Vn<tid  Slaltl  and  B\ 

Ubiiibed  by  the  Smitb 


wgrfci  D.  G.  ElUot,  CalSuctn 
(New  York,  1897)  and  WiU  F: 
>«Hj»g<u  (iSjJi,  and  Robert 

Btrii  If  NtrH  <mi  UiddU  Ami ., , 

Inatitutioo,  BulL  No.  y>  (Wuhington.  1901  MirjO-  Airong  con- 
Icmporary  writenin  a  more  popular  atyleare  JohnBuirouBhilq.v.); 
Herbm  K.  Job  and  A  R.  D^re  who  have  done  much  lemarUblc 
work  in  bird  phoUtraphy;  l>al1ai  Lore  Sharp.  Bradford  ToTTey. 
E.  K.  Plrkhunt,  Mra  Florence  Meiriam  Bailey,  Olive  Thome 
MlHer  (Mn  Harriet  Mann  Miller)  and  Mra  Mabel  Ovood  Wright. 
Aleander  Wilion'l  Amtriaai  OntilluUifj.  oriDinnlly  publiahed^c- 
■IXU  tSOfland  18E4.  baa  gonetbriHigb  many bfilioiu  including  thoee 
Iwied  in  Great  Britain,  by  Jamewm  (4  vola.  16  mo,  iBjO,  and 
Jardinetivola.  8™,  1811).  The  former  of  tbeie  hai  the  entire  ton. 
but  no  putei;  the  latter  reproducea  the  pUtei,  but  the  teat  it  in 
placea  much  condenied,  anil  excellent  notei  are  added.  A  contin- 
uation of  Wilaoo'i  work  waa  iBued  by  Bonacarte  between  l8l«and 
1833.  and  moB  of  the  later  edition!  Include  the  work  of  both  authon. 
Theworkiof  Audubon,  and  the  Aiiinu£«raifi-.4  aHriuH  of  Richard - 
■on  and  Swunnn  have  already  been  tioticcd,  but  they  need  naminc 
here,  ai  al»  do  Nuttairi  ifanaol  if  Oir  Omilholaiy  of  lit  Unit/a 
Simtl  Bad  ft  Camia  (1  voli..  BoMon,  1831-1834:  9ncl  ed.,  1S4D); 
and  the  Binti  0/  ioaj  Iilaiul  (8  vo,  New  York.  1844}  by  J-  P-  Giraud. 
reuiarlable  for  iti  eicellent  account  of  the  habiu  ol  ihore-birdi. 
The  SaJIilin  (/  Mr  NUIaU  OnUlultriul  CTat  waa  publiihed  (rom 
1876  to  1884.  when  It  waa  upeneded  by  Tit  Aai.  A  bi-momhly, 
■■■■-'—'  =-  -—   '-  idiled  by  Frank  M.  Chapman. 

lary  B.  Beebe  tvA  C.  W.  Beebe. 
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Faber's  Prodromta  dtr  istdndiuhen  Omitholotjk  (8vo.  1823),  though 
the  island  has  since  been  visited  by  several  good  ornithologists — 
Semm^m  Proctor,  Krflper  and  Wofiey  among  them.  A  list  of  its 
jMi^  birds,  with  some  notes,  bibliographical  and  biological,  has 
been  given  as  an  Appendix  to  Baring-Gould's  leetand. 
Us  Scenes  and  Saias  (8vo,  1862) ;  and  Shepherd's  North-west  Peninsula 
oj  Iceland  (8vo,  1867)  recounts  a  somewhat  profitless  expedition 
made  thither  expressly  for  ornithological  objects.  For  the  birds  of 
the  Faeroes  there  is  H.  C  Mailer's  Faerdemes  FugUfauna  (8vo.  1862), 
of  which  a  German  translation  has  appeared.^  The  ornithology  of 
Norway  has  been  treated  in  a  great  many  papers  bv  Herr  Collctt, 
some  CM  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  separately  published  as 
Nortes  Fugfe  (8vo.  1868;  with  a  supplement.  1871).  and  The 
OmUkology  of  Northern  Norway  (8vo.  1873)— this  last  in  English. 
For  Scanainavia  generally  Herr  Collin's  Skandinaviens  Fugie  (8vo, 
1873)  is  a  greatly  bettered  edition  of  the  very  moderate  Danmarks 
Fugle  of  I^aerbdUtng;  but  the  ornithological  portion  of  Nilsson's 
Skandinansk  Fauna,  Foglama  (3rd  ed.,  2  vols.,  8vo.  1858)  is  of 
great  merit ;  while  the  text  of  Sundevall's  Svenska  Foglama  (obi.  fol., 
1856-1873),  unfortunately  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  Herr  Holm- 
gren's  Skandinaviem  Foglar  (2  vols.  8vo,  1866-1875)  deserve  naming. 
Works  on  the  birds  of  Germany  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  re- 
counted. That  of  the  two  Naumanns  stapds  at  the  head  of  all, 
e^nammv  *"*^  perhaps  at  the  head  of  the  "  Faunal "  works  of  all 
**^^'  countries.  It  has  been  added  to  by  C.  R.  Hennicke — 
Naumann*s  Birds  of  Middle  Europe  (1907).  For  want  of  space  it 
must  here  suffice  simply  to  name  some  of  the  ornithologists  who 
have  elaborated,  to  an  extent  elsewhere  unknown,  the  science  as 
regards  their  own  country:  Altum,  Baldamus,  Bechstein,  Blasius 
(father  and  two  sons).  Bolle,  Borggreve,  whose  Vogel-Fauna  von 
Norddeutschland  (8vo,  186^)  contains  what  is  practically  a  biblio- 

Saphical  index  to  the  subject,  Brehm  (father  and  sons),  Von  Droste, 
&tke,  Gloger,  Hints.  Alexander  and  Eugcn  von  Homeyer,  jAckel, 
Koch,  Kdnig-Warthauscn,  Krtkper.  Kutter,  Landbeck,  Lapdois, 
Lcisler,  Von  Maltzan,  Bernard  Meyer,  Von  der  MQhle,  Neumann, 
Tobias,*  Johann  Wolf  and  Zander.*  Were  we  to  extend  the  list 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  German  empire,  and  include  the 
ornithologists  of  Austria,  Bohemia  and  the  other  states  subject 
to  the  same  monarch,  the  number  would  be  nearly  doubled;  but 
that  would  overpass  our  proposed  limits,  though  Herr  von  Pclzeln 
must  be  named.'  Passing  onward  to  Switzerland,  we  must  content 
ourselves  by  referring  to  the  list  of  works,  forming  a  BiUiopapkia 
omithologica  Helvetica,  drawn  up  by  Dr  St61ker  for  Dr  Fatio's 
gg^^  Bulletin  de  la  SociiU  Omitholcgique  Suisse  (ii.  pp.  90-1 19). 

^^^'  As  to  Italy,  we  can  but  name  here  the  Fauna  a' Italia,  of 

which  the  second  part,  Uccdli  (8vo,  1872),  by  Count  Salvadori, 
contains  an  excellent  biblio^phy  of  Italian  works  on  the  subject. 
And  the  posthumously  pubhshcid  Omitologia  Ualiana  of  Savi  (3  vols. 
,^,,,  ^.  8vo,l873-i877).*  Coming  to  the  Iberian  peninsula,  we  must 
y*[**J7^  in  default  of  separate  works  depart  from  our  rule  of  not 
rvnmw.  mentioning  contributions  to  journals,  for  of  the  former 
there  are  only  Coloneil  rby 's  OmUkology  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  (8vo, 
1875)  and  Mr  A.  C.  Smith's  Spring  Tour  in  Portugal*  to  be  named, 
and  these  onlv  partially  cover  the  ground.  However,  Dr  A.  E. 
Brehm  has  puolished  a  list  of  Spanish  birds  (Allgem,  deutsche  natur- 
hist.  ZeUung,  iii.  p.  431).  and  The  Ibis  contains  several  excellent 
papers  by  Lord  Lilford  and  by  H.  Saunders,  the  letter  of  whom  there 
records  (1871 ,  p.  5^)  the  few  works  on  ornithology  by  Spanish  authors, 
and  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  SociiU  Zoolotique  de  France  (i.  p.  315; 
ii.  pp.  1 1. 89, 185)  has  given  a  list  of  the  Spanish  birds  known  to  him. 
RetuminB;  northwards,  we  have  of  tne  birds  of  the  whole  of 
France  notning  of  real  importance  more  recent  than  the  volume 
-.  Oiseaux  in  Vieillot's  Faune  franfaise  (8vo,  1822-182^); 

^^^       but  there  is  a  great  number  of  local  publications  of  which 
Mr  Saunders  has  furnished  {Zoologist,  1878,  pp.  95-99)  »  catalogue. 

1  Journal  fur  Ornithologie  (1869),  pp.  107,  341,  381.  One  may 
almost  say  an  English  transbtion  also,  for  Major  Feilden's  con- 
tribution to  the  Zoologist  for  1872  on  the  same  subject  gives  the 
most  essential  part  of  Herr  MQller's  information. 

*This  is,  of  course,  no  complete  list  of  German  omitholpgists. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  tnem  have  written  scarcely  a  line  on 


leyeri 
Schalow  among  others. 

*  A  useful  ornithological  bibliography  of  the  Austrian-Hungarian 
dominions  was  printed  in  the  Verhanalunten  of  the  Zoological  and 
Bounical  Society  of  Vienna  for  1878,  by  Victor  Ritter  von  Tschusi 
Bu  Schmidhofen.  A  similar  bibliography  of  Russian  ornithology 
by  Alexander  Brandt  was  printed  at  St  Petersburg  in  1877  or  1878. 

*A  useful  compendium  of  Greek  and  Turkish  omitholofly  oy 
Drs  KrQper  and  Hartlaub  is  contained  in  Mommsen's  Grieckische 
Jakrteiten  for  1875  (Heft  III.).  For  other  countries  in  the  Levant 
there  are  Canon  Tristram's  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palestine  (4to,  1884) 
and  Captain  Shelley's  Handbook  to  the  Birds  ofEtypt  (8vo.  1872). 

*  In  the  final  chapter  of  this  work  the  author  gives  a  list  of 
Portuguese  birds,  including  besides  those  observed  by  him  those 
recorded  by  Professor  Barboza  du  Socage  in  the  Ccaeta  medica  de 
lAsboa  (1861),  pp.  17-21. 


Some  of  these  teem  only  to  have  appeared  la  joamala,  trat  many 
have  ceruinly  been  issued  separately.  Those  of  most  interest  to 
English  ornithologists  naturally  refer  to  Briunny,  Normandy  and 
Picardy.  and  are  by  Bailk>n,  Benoist.  Blandin.  Bureau.  Canivet, 
Chesnon.  Dcgland,  Demarle,  De  Norguet.  Gentil.  Hardy.  Lemetteil. 
Lemonnicier,  Lesauvage.  Maignon,  Marcotte,  Nourry  and  TaaW. 
while  perhaps  the  OmttMogie  parisienne  of  M.  Ren<  Paquct,  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Ndrde  Qutoat,  should  also  be  named.  Of  the  rest 
the  roost  important  are  the  Ornithologu  provenfale  of  Roux  (2  vols, 
ato.  1825-1829);  Risso's  Histoire  nalurdle . , .  des  environs  de 
Nice  (s  vols.  8va  1826-1827);  the  OmUkolone  du  Daupkini  of 
Bonteille  and  Labatie  (2  vols.  8vo,  1843-1844):  the  Faune  miri 
dumale  of  Crespon  (2  vols.  8vo,  1844);  the  OmUkologie  de  Ic  Savoie 
of  Batlly  (a  vols.  8vo,  18S3-18S4),  and  Les  Rtckesses  emUkologigues 
du  mufi  de  la  France  Uto,  1859-1861)  of  MM.  Jaubert  and 
Barthilemy-Lapommeraye.  For  Belgium  the  Fauna  Mm^^^ 
bdpe  of  Baron  De  Selys-Longcharops  (Svo.  1842),  old  as  ■ 
it  IS.  remains  the  classkal  work,  though  the  Planches  ealoriies 
des  oiseaux  de  la  Bdgnqut  of  M.  Dubois  (Svo,  18^1-1860)  it  ao  much 

later  in  date.    In  regard  to  Holland  we  have  Schlegel's      »_, ^ 

De  Vogels  pan  Nederland  (3  vols.  8vo,  1854-1858;  2nd  ed., 

2  vols.,  1878).  besides  his  De  Dierem  van  Nedtrkmd:  Vogels  (Svo, 

1861). 

Before  conddering  the  omithotogical  works  relating  solely  to  the 
British  Islands,  it  may  be  well  to  cast  a  glance  on  a  few  of  thoae 
that  refer  to  Europe  in  general,  the  more  so  since  most 
of  them  are  of  Continental  origin.    First  we  have  the 
already-mentioned  Manud  d'omUhologjie  of  Temminck. 
which  originally  appeared  as  a  single  volume  in  181^;*  but  that  was 
speedily  supeflieded  by  the  second  edition  of  1820,  in  two  volumea. 
Two  supplementary  parts  were  issued  in  1835  and  1840  respectively, 
and  the  work  for  many  years  deservedly  maintained  the  highest 
position  as  the  authority  on  European  ornitholosy — indeed   in 
tngland-it  may  almost  without  exaggeration  be  saidT  to  have  been 
nearly  the  only  foreign  ornithological  work  known;  but.  te  could 
only  be  expected,  grave  defects  are  now  to  be  discovered  in  it. 
Some  of  them  were  already  manifest  when  one  of  its  author'a  col* 
leagues,  Schlegel  (who  had  been  employed  to  write  the  text  for 
Susemihl's  plates,  originally  intended  to  illustrate  Tcmminck's 
work),  brought  out  his  oilingual  Revue  critique  des  oiseamx  d^Emropa 
(8vo,  1844),  a  very  remarkable  volumCj  unoe  it  correlated  and 
consolidated  the  labours  of  French  and  German,  to  say  nothing  of 
Russian,  ornithologists.     Of  Goukl's  Birds  of  Europe  (svola.ToL. 
1832-1837)  nothing  need  be  added  to  what  has  been  already  said. 
The  year  18^9  saw  the  publication  of  Dcgland's  OmilhUogie  euro- 
Pitnne  (2  vols.  8vo),  a  work  fully  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
Temminck's;  but  m  which  Bonaparte,  in  a  caustic  but  by  no  means 
ill-deserved  Revue  crUi^  (12  mo,  1850),  said  that  the  author  had 
performed  a  miracle  since  he  had  worked  without  a  collection  of 
specimens  and  without  a  library.    A  second  edition,  revised  by  M. 
Cerbe  (2  vols.  8vp,  1867),  strove  to  remedy,  and  to  some  extent  did 
remedy,  the  grosser  errors  of  the  first,  but  enough  still  remain  to 
make  Tew  statements  in  the  vmck  trustworthy  unless  corraborated 
by  other  evidence.    Meanwhile  in  England  Dr  Bree  had  in  18^ 
begun  the  publication  6f  Tke  Birds  of  Europe  not  observed  in  the 
British  Isles  (4  vols.  8vo),  which  was  completed  in  1863,  and  in 
1875  reached  a  second  and  improved  edition  (5  vols.).    In  1862 
M.  Dubois  brought  out  a  similar  work  on  the  "  Espices  non  obaerv6ea 
en  Belgique,"  being  supplementary  to  that  of  hb  above  hamed. 
In   1870  Anton  Fntsch  completed  his  Naturgesckichte  der    V6gel 
Europas  (8vo,  with  atlas  in  folio);  and  in  1871  Messrs  Sharpe  and 
Dresser  biegan  the  publication  of  their  Birds  of  Europe,  which  was 
completed  by  the  latter  in  1879  (8  vols.  4to),  and  u  um^uestionably 
the  most  complete  woiic  of  its  kind,  both  for  fulness  of  information 
and  beauty  oi  illustration — the  coloured  plates  betns  ncariy  all  bv 
Keulemans.   This  work  has  since  been  completed  by  H.  E.  Dresser^ 
Supplement  la  tke  Birds  of  Europe  (1896).    H.  Noble's  List  of  £sv». 

S  Birds  (1898)  is  a  useful  compilation,  and  Dresser's  magnificent 
of  the  Birds  of  Europe  is  another  great  oontributkm  oy  that 
or  to  European  ornithology. 
Coming  now  to  wwks  on  British  birds  only,  the  first  of  the  present 
century  tnat  requires  remark  is  Montagu's  OmUhalegiad  Dictiamcrj 
(2  vols.  8vo,  1802:  supplement  1813).  the  merits  of 
which  have  been  so  long  and  so  fully  acknowledged  both 
abroad  and  at  home  that  no  further  comment  is  here 
wanted.  In  18^1  Rennie  brought  out  a  modified  cditioa  of  it 
(reissued  in  1833),  and  Newman  another  in  1866  Oeissoed  in  1883): 
but  those  who  wish  to  know  the  author's  views  had  better  consult 
the  original.  Next  in  order  come  the  very  inferior  British  Omilkaiegy 
of  Graves  (3  vols.  8vo,  1811-1821),  and  a  vmtk  with  the  same  ttue 


by  Hunt  (3  vds.  8vo,  1815-1822).  published  at  Norwich,  but 
finished.  Then  we  have  Selby's  Illustrations  of  British  Omitkat^^, 
two  folio  vdumes  of  coloured  plates  engraved  by  himself,  between 
1821  and  18^,  with  letterpress  also  in  two  volumes  (8vo.  1825-18^). 
a  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  being  also  issued  (1833).  for  the 
author,  having  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  "  Quinarian  doctrinea 
then  in  vogue,  thought  it  necessary  to  adjust  his  d 
accordingly,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  for  infocmatkio 

•  Copies  are  mid  to  exist  bearing  the  date  1814. 
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feoood  cditloo  is  bett.  In  iSaS  Fleming  brought  out  his  History 
^Bntish  Ammals  (8vo).  in  which  the  birds  are  treated  at  conuder- 
abfe  length  (po.  41-146),  though  not  with  great  success.  In  183^ 
Mr  Jenyns  (alterwaros  Blomcnekl)  producra  as  excellent  Manuai 
ef  Bridsk  VerUbnU  Ammals^  a  volume  (8vo)  executed  with  great 
sdentific  sidll,  the  birds  again  receiving  due  attention  (pp.  49-286), 
snd  the  descriptions  of  the  various  species  being  as  accurate  as  they 
are  terse.  In  the  same  year  began  the  Celcured  IttusiraHons  of 
Britisk  Birds  and  &eir  Eggs  of  H.  L.  Meyer  (4to),  which  was  corn- 
iced in  1843.  whereof  a  second  edition  (7  vols.  8vo,  1842-1830) 
was  brought  out,  and  subsequently  (1832-1857)  a  reissue  of  the 
latter.  In  1836  appeared  Eyton's  History  ef  the  rarer  BriHsh  Btrds, 
intended  as  a  sequel  to  Bewick's  well-known  volumes,  to  whkh  no 
important  additions  had  been  made  since  the  issue  of  l83l.  The 
year  1837  saw  the  b^;inningof  two  remarkable  works  by  MacgilUvray 
and  Yaird]  lespecttvely.  and  each  entitled  A  History  €fBntisk 
Birds.  Of  Yarrell's  work  in  three  volumes,  a  second  edition  was 
published  in  1845.  a  third  in  1856,  and  a  fourth,  hemm  in  1871,  and 
almost  wholly  rewritten.  Of  the  compilations  basedupon  this  work, 
without  which  they  coukl  not  have  beoi  composed,  there  is  no  need 
to  speak.  One  of  the  few  appearing  since,  with  the  same  scope,  that 
are  not  borrowed  is  Jardine's  Bnds  «/  Great  Britain  and  Irdand 
(4  vols.  8vo,  1838-1843},  forming  part  of  his  Naturalist's  Library; 
and  Gould's  3wds  of  Great  Britain  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  local  works  on  English  birds  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned; 
ilmost  every  county  has  had  its  omithdogy  recorded.  Of  more 
recent  general  worlcs  there  should  be  mentioned  A.  G.  Butler's 
Britisk  Btrds  with  their  Nests  and  Eggs  (6  vols..  1896),  the  various 
editiooa  of  Howard  Saunders's  Manual  of  British  Birds,  and  Lord 
LiVord'a  beautifully  illustrated  Colonred  Figures  of  the  Birds  of  the 
BriUsk  Islands  (1885-1897). 

Taxonomy. 
The  good  effects  of  "  Fatinal  "  works  such  as  those  named  in 
the  foregoing  rapid  survey  none  can  doubt,  but  important  as 
they  are,  they  do  not  of  themselves  constitute  ornithology  as 
a  sdence;  and  an  inquiry,  no  less  wide  and  far  more  recondite, 
still  remains.  By  whatever  term  we  choose  to  call  it— Classifica- 
tion, Amngement,  Systematizing  or  Taxonomy— that  inquiiy 
which  has  for  its  object  the  discovery  of  the  natural  groups  into 
which  birds  fall,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  those  groups,  has 
always  been  one  of  the  deepest  interest.  It  is  how  for  us  to  trace 
the  rise  of  the  present  more  advanced  school  of  ornithologists, 
whose  labours  yet  give  signs  of  far  greater  promise. 

It  wookl  probably  be  unsafe  to  place  its  origin  ftuther  back 
than  a  few  scattered  hints  contained  in  the  "  Pterographische 
Fragmente  "  of  Christian  Ludwig  Nitssch,  published 
in  the  Magaztn  fUr  den  neuesten  Zusiand  der  Natur^ 
knnde  (edited  by  Voigt)  for  May  x8o6  (xi.  pp.  393-4x7),  and  even 
these  migiht  be  left  to  pass  tumoticed,  were  it  not  that  we  recog- 
nize in  tbem  the  germ  of  the  great  work  which  the  same  admirable 
aodogist  subsequoitly  accomplished.  In  these  "fragments," 
apparently  his  earliest  productions,  we  find  him  engaged  on  the 
subject  with  which  his  name  will  always  be  espedaUy  identified, 
the  rtrocture  and  arrangement  of  feathers.  In  the  following  ytax 
another  set  of  hints — of  a  kind  so  different  that  probably  no  one 
then  living  would  have  thought  it  possible  that  they  should  ever 
be  brought  in  correlation  with  those  of  Nitzsch — are  contained  in  a 
memoir  on  Fishes  contributed  to  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Annates 
du  Musium  (Tkisloire  nalurdlo  of  Paris  by  £tienne 
Creoffroy  St-Hilaire  in  1807.^  Here  we  have  it  stated 
as  a  general  truth  (p.  xoo)  that  young  birds  have  the 
sternum  Conned  of  five  separate  pieces— one  in  the  middle,  being 
its  keel,  and  two  '*  annexes  "  on  each  side  to  which  the  ribs  are 
articulated — all,  however,  finally  uniting  to  form  the  single 
"  breast-bcme."  Further  on  (pp.  loi,  xoa)  we  find  observations 
u  to  the  number  of  ribs  which  are  attached  to  each  of  the 
"  annexes  '* — there  being  sometimes  more  of  them  articulated  to 
the  anterior  than  to  the  posterior,  and  in  certain  forms  no  ribs 
bdonging  to  one,  all  being  applied  to  the  other.  Moreover,  the 
author  goes  on  to  rem^k  that  in  adult  birds  trace  of  the  origin 
of  the  sternum  from  five  centres  of  ossification  is  always  more  or 
less  indicated  by  sutures,  and  that,  though  these  sutures  had  been 
generally  regarded  as  ridges  for  the  attachment  of  the  sternal 
miBcles,  tbey  indeed  mark  the  extreme  points  of  the  five  primary 
boB^  pieces  of  the  sternum. 

'  In  the  PhSosofkie  anatomique  (i.  pp.  69-loi,  and  especially 
135*  I36)*  wfaicn  appeared  in  1818,  Geoffroy  St-Hihure  explained 
views  he  had  adopted  at.greater  length. 
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In  z8xo  appewed  at  Heidelberg  the  fiist  volume  of  F. 
Tiedemann's  carefully- wrought  AnaUfmie  und  Naturgeschichle 
der  Vdgd — which  shows  a  remarkable  advance  upon 
the  work  which  Cuvier  did  in  1805,  and  in  some  respects 
is  superior  to  his  later  production  of  1817.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  noticed  here  on  account  of  the  numerous  refertoces 
made  to  it  by  succeeding  writers,  for  neither  in  this  nor  in  the 
author's  second  volume  (not  published  imtU  18x4)  did  he  pro- 
potmd  any  systematic  arrangem^it  of  the  Class.  More  germane 
to  our  present  subject  are  the  Osteograpkische  Beitrdge  tur 
Naturgeschichle  der  Vdgd  of  C.  L.  Nitzsch,  printed  at  Leipzig  in 
x8xx — a  miscellaneous  set  of  detached  essays  on  some 
pecuUarities  of  the  skeleton  or  portions  of  the  skeleton 
of  certain  birds— one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  on 
the  component  parts  of  the  foot  (pp.  xox-xos)  pointing  out  the 
aberration  from  the  ordinaiy  structure  exhibited  by  the  Goat- 
sucker (Caprimnlgus)  and  the  Swift  (jCypselus) — an  aberration 
which,  if  lightly  imderstood,  would  have  conveyed  a  warning 
to  those  ornithological  systematists  who  put  their  trust  in  birds' 
toes  for  characters  on  which  to  erect  a  classification,  that  there 
was  in  them  more  of  importance,  hidden  in  the  integument, 
than  had  hitherto  been  suspected;  but  the  warning  was  of 
little  avail,  if  any,  till  many  years  had  elapsed.  However, 
Nitzsch  had  not  as  yet  seen  his  way  to  proposing  any  methodical 
arrangement  of  the  various  groups  of  birds,  and  it  was  not  until 
some  eighteen  months  later  that  a  scheme  of  classification  in 
the  main  anatomical  was  attempted. 

This  scheme  was  the  work  of  Blasius  Merrem,  who,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  on  the 
loth  December  18x2,  which  was  published  in  its  „ 
Abhandlungen  for  the  following  year  (pp.  237-259),  «""•■• 
set  forth  a  Tentamen  syslematis  naturalis  avrum,  no  less  modestly 
entitled  than  modestly  executed.  The  xttempt  of  Menem  must 
be  regarded  as  the  virtual  starting-point  of  the  latest  efforts 
in  Systematic  Ornithology,  and  in  that  view  its  proposals  deserve 
to  be  stated  at  length.  Without  pledging  ourselves  to  the 
acceptance  of  all  its  details— some  of  which,  as  is  only  natural, 
cannot  be  sustained  with  our  present  knowledge — ^it  is  certainly 
not  too  much  to  say  that  Merrem's  merits  are  almost  incompar- 
ably superior  to  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  Premising  then 
that  the  chief  characters  assigned  by  thb  systematist  to  his  several 
groups  are  drawn  from  almost  all  parts  o(  the  structure  of  birds, 
and  are  supplemented  by  some  others  of  their  more  prominent 
peculiarities,  we  present  the  following  abstract  of  his  8cheme^— * 

I.  AVBS  CAKINATAB. 

1.  Aves  aereae. 

A.  Rapaces. — a.  Accipitres — Vultur,  Falco^  Sagittarius. 

b.  Strix. 

B.  Hymenopodes. — a.  Chclidoncs:    «.  C.  noctumae-^ 

Caprimulgus\  fi.  C.  diumae— 
Htrundo.  ' 
&  Oscincs:  a.  O.  conirostres — 
Loxia,  Fringilta,  Emberisa,  Tan- 
gara;  fi.  O.  tenuirostres>— 
Alauda,  Motacilla,  Muscicaf>a. 
Todus,  Lanius,'  AmpeliSt  Tur- 
dus,  Paradisea,  Bupkagia,  Slur, 
nus,  Oridus,  Cracula,  Coracias, 
Corvus,  Pipral^  Parus,  Sitta, 
Cerlhiae  quaedam. 

C.  Mellisugae. — Trochilus,  Certhiae  et  Upupae  plurimae. 

D.  Dendrocolaptae. — Picus,  Yunx. 

E.  Brevilingucs. — a.  Upupa ;  6.  Ispidae. 

F.  Levirostres.— c  Ramphastus,  Scylhrops?;  b.  Psittacus. 

G.  Coccyges. — Cucnlus,  Trogon,  Buuo,  Crotophaga. 

2.  Aves  terrestres. 

A.  Columba. 

B.  GalKnae. 

3.  Aves  aauaticae. 

A.  Oaontorhynchi :    a.    Boscades — Anas;    b.    Mergus; 
c.  Phoentcopterus. 

*  The  names  of  the  eenera  are,  he  tells  us,  for  the  most  part  those 
of  Linnaeus,  as  being  the  best-known,  though  not  the  best.  To  some 
of  the  Linnaean  genera  he  dare  not,  however,  assign  a  place,  for 
instance,  Buceros,  Haematopus,  Merops»  (^areola  (brisaon's  genus, 
by  the  by)  and  Palamedea. 
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B.  Platyrhynchi.— Pc^MttMM.  Phathn,  Fiohu. 

C.  ApUnoiyUs. 

D.  iTrinatnces:    a.    Cepphi — Aka,    Colymbi    pedibut 

palmatis;  b.  Prodtceps,  Colymbt  pedibus  lobatis. 

E.  Stenorhvndu.—- ProecUarta,  Dvmedea,  Larus,  Skma, 

Rkynchops, 
4.  Aves  jpalustrei. 

A.  Rusticolae:  a,   Phalaride»~J2dlfi«.   Ptdiea,  Parra; 

b.  Limosugae — Numentiu,  Scotopax,  Tnnga»  Char- 
adrtuSf  RecurviroUra, 

B.  Grallae:a.  Erodii — Ardeaeungue  intermedio  •errato, 

Cancromai  b.  PeUm-— CteiMita,  JdycUrta^  Taulali 
quidam,    Scopus,    FtataUa;    c.    Ceiaoi — Ardea$ 
cristatae,  Cru/Ut  Psophia. 
C  Otis. 

11.  AVBS  RATITAB.— 5<r»tiU0. 

The  most  novel  feature,  and  one  the  importance  of  which 
most  oznithologists  of  the  present  day  are  fully  prepared  to 
admit,  Is  the  separation  of  the  class  Aves  into  two  great  divisions, 
which  from  one  of  the  most  obvious  distinctions  they  present 
were  called  by  its  author  Carinaiae^  and  Ratitae,*  according  as 
the  sternum  possesses  a  keel  {crista  in  the  phraseology  of  many 
anatomists)  or  not.  But  Merrem,  who  subsequently  communi- 
cated to  the  Academy  of  Berlin  A  more  detailed  memoir  on 
the  "  flat-breasted  "  birds,*  was  careful  not  here  to  rest  his 
divisions  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  their  sternal  character 
alone.  He  concisely  cites  (p.  338)  no  fewer  than  eighl  other 
characters  of  more  or  less  value  as  peculiar  to  the  Carinate 
Division,  the  first  of  which  is  that  the  feathers  have  their  barbs 
furnished  with  hooks,  in  consequence  of  which  the  barbs,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  wing-quills,  cling  closely  together;  while  among 
the  rest  may  be  mentioned  the  position  of  the  furcula  and 
coracoids,*  which  keep  the  wing-bones  apart;  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  the  lumbar  vertebra  to  fifteen,  and  of  the 
carpals  to  two;  as  well  as  the  divergent  direction  of  the  iliap 
bones — ^the  corresponding  characters  peculiar  to  the  Ratite 
Division  being  the  disconnected  condition  of  the  barbs  of  the 
feathers,  through  the  absence  of  any  hooks  whereby  they  might 
cohere;  the  non-existence  of  the  furcula,  and  the  coalescence 
of  the  ooracoids  with  the  scapulae  (or,  as  he  expressed  it,  the 
extension  of  the  scapulae  to  supply  the  place  of  the  coracoids, 
which  he  thought  were  wanting);  the  lumbar  vertebrae  being 
twenty  and  the  carpab  three  in  number;  and  the  parallelism 
of  the  Uiac  bones. 

As  for  Merrem's  partitioning  of  the  inferior  groups  there  is 
less  to  be  said  in  its  praise  as  a  whole,  though  credit  must  be 
given  to  his  anatomical  knowledge  for  Inding  him  to  the  percep- 
tion of  several  affinities,  as  well  as  differences,  that  had  never 
before  been  suggested  by  superficial  systematists.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  (chiefly,  no  doubt,  from  paucity  of  accessible 
material)  he  overlooked  many  points,  both  of  alliance  and  the 
opposite,  which  since  his  time  have  gradually  come  to  be 
admitted. 

Notice  has  next  to  be  taken  of  a  Memoir  on  the  Employment 
of  Sternal  Characters  in  establishing  Natural  Families  among 
fi*ai>j^  Birds,  which  was  read  by  De  Blainville  before  the 
fj^  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  in  1815,*  but  not  pub- 

lished in  full  for  more  than  five  years  later  {Journal 
de  physique  .  .  ,  et  des  arts,  xcii.  185-215),  though  an 
abstract  forming  part  of  a  Prodrome  d*une  nouvdle  distribution 
du  rigne  anim^  appeared  earlier  (op.  cit.  Ixxxiii.  252,  253, 
3581  259;  and  Bull,  soc,  philomath,  de  Paris,  x8x6,  p.  xxo). 
This  is  a  veiy  disappointing  performance,  since  the  author 
observes  that,  notwithstanding  his  new  classification  of  birds 
is  based  on  a  study  of  the  form  of  the  sternal  apparatus,  yet, 
because  that  lies  wholly  within  the  body,  he  is  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  such  outward  characters  as  are  afforded  by  the 

*  From  carina,  a  keel. 

'  From  rates,  a  raft  or  flat-bottomed  barge. 

'  "  Beschreibung  des  Gerippes  etncs  Casuars  nebst  einieen  beitiu- 
fieen  Bemerkun|;en  Qber  die  flachbrOstigen  V6gel."  Abhandl.  der 
Berlin.  Akademie',  Phys.  Klasse  (1817).  pp.  179-198.  tabb.  i.-iii. 

'  Merrem,  as  did  many  others  in  his  time,  calls  the  coracoids 
"cfoMrulM":  but  it  is  now  well  understood  that  in  biitls  the  real 
daviculae  form  the  furcula  or  "  merry-thought." 

*  Not  l8ia,  as  has  sometimes  been  stateo. 


proportion  of  the  limbs  and  the  disposition  of  the  toeft— even  as 
had  been  the  practice  of  most  ornithologists  before  himl    It 
is  evident  that  the  features  of  the  sternum  of  which  De  Blainville 
chiefly  relied  were  those  drawn  from  its  posterior  margin,  which 
no  very  extensive  experience  of  specimens  is  neede4  to  show  are 
of  comparatively  slight  value;  for  the  number  of  *'  ichanerures  " 
—notches  as  they  have  sometimes  been  called  in  Etiglah— when 
they  exist,  goes  but  a  very  short  way  as  a  guide,  and  is  so  variable 
in  some  very  natural  groups  as  to  be  even  in  that  ^bon  way 
occasionally  misleading.*    There  is  no  appearance  of  his  having 
at  all  taken  into  consideration  the  far  more  trustworthy  characters 
furnished  by  the  anterior  part  of  the  sternum,  as  well  as  by  the 
coracoids  and  the  furcula.  Still  De  Blainville  made  some  advance 
in  a  right  direction,  as  for  instance  by  elevating  the  paixots* 
and  the  pigeons  as  "  Ordres,"  equal  in  rank  to  that  of  &t  birds 
of  prey  and  some  others.     According  to  the  testimony  of 
L'Herminier  (for  whom  see  later)  he  divided  the  **  Passtreanx  " 
into  two  sections,  the  "faux  "  and  the  "  trais  ";  but,  while  the 
latter  were  veiy  correctly  defined,  the  former  were  most  arUtzaxily 
separated  from  the  "  Crimpeurs.*'    He  also  split  his  Crattaiores 
and  Natatores  (practically  identical  with  the  Grallae  and  Anseres 
of  Linnaeus)  Mch  into  four  sections;  but  he  failed  to  see — as 
on  his  own  principles  he  ought  to  have  seen-— that  each  <rf  these 
sections  was  at  least  equivalent  to  almost  any  one  of  his  other 
"  Ordres,"   He  had,  however,  the  courage  to  act  up  to  his  own 
professions  in  collocating  the  rollers  (Coracias)  with  the  bee- 
eaters  {M crops),  and  had  the  sagacity  to  surmise  that  Mcmtra 
was  not  a  Gallinaceous  bird.   The  greatest  benefit  conferred  by 
this  memoir  is  probably  that  it  stimulated  the  efforts,  presently 
to  be  mentioned,  of  one  of  his  pupils,  and  that  it  brought  more 
distinctly  -into  sight  that  other  factor,  originally  discovered  by 
Merrem,  of  which  it  now  clearly  became  the  duty  of  qrstematiaen 
to  take  cognizance. 

Following  the  chronological  order  we  arf  here  adapting,  we 
next  have  to  tecur  to  the  kbours  of  NitjBch,  who,  in  z890«  in 
a  treatise  on  the  nasal  glands  of  birds— a  subject  that 
had  already  attracted  the  attention  of  Jacobson 
{Nous.  Bull.  soc.  philomath,  de.  Paris,  iii.  267-269) — first  put 
forth  in  Meckel's  Deutsches  Archi9fHr  die  Physudcgie  (vi.  351- 
269)  a  statement  of  his  general  views  on  omithologiad  classifica- 
tion which  were  based  on  a  comparative  examination  oC  those 
bodies  in  various  forms.  It  seems  unnecessary  here  to  occupy 
space  by  giving  an  abstract  of  his  plan,*  which  hardly  indudes 
any  but  European  spedes,  because  it  was  subsequently  eU^rated 
with  no  inconsideTable  modifications  in  a  way  that  must  |»esent]y 
be  mentioned  at  greater  length.  But  the  scheme,  crude  as  it  was, 
possesses  some  interest.  It  is  not  only  a  key  to  much  of  Ms 
later  work— to  nearly  all  indeed  that  was  published  in  his  life* 
time— but  in  it  are  founded  several  definite  groups  (for  example, 
Passerinae  and  Picariae)  that  subsequent  experience  has  shown 
to  be  more  or  less  natural;  and  it  further  serves  as  additional 
evidence  of  the  breadth  of  his  xiews,  and  his  trust  in  the  teachings 
of  anatomy. 

That  Nitzsch  took  this  extended  view  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  valuable  series  of  omiihotomical  observations  which  he 
must  have  been  for  some  time  accumulating,  and  almost  imn)e«fi- 
atcly  afterwards  began  to  contribute  to  the  younger  Naumann*s 
excellent  Naturgeschichte  der  Vdgd  Deutschlands,  fdready  noticed 
above.  Besides  a  concise  general  treatise  on  the  organizatioa  of 
birds  to  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work  (t.  23-52),  a 
brief  description  from  Nitxsch's  pen  of  the  peculiarities  erf  the 
internal  structure  of  nea|fly  eveiy  genus  is  incorporated  with  the 
author's  prefatoiy  remarks,  as  each  passed  under  considcmtion, 

•  Cf.  Pkilos.  Transactions  (1869),  p.  337,  note. 

•  This  view  of  them  had  been  long  before  Uken  by  ^ViOughby. 
but  abandoned  by  all  later  authors. 

•  This  plan,  having  been  repeated  by  SchApss  in  1829  (op.  csL  xn. 
p.  73).  became  known  to  Sir  R.  Owen  in  1815,  who  then  drew  to  it 
the  attention  of  Kirby  (Serentk  Brtdg/ewater  Treatise,  ii.  pp.  A44.  Aa^>, 
and  in  the  next  year  referred  to  it  in  his  own  article  "  Aves^'^  ta 
Todd's  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  (t.  p.  266),  so  that  Englishmen  need 
no  excuse  for  not  bcmE  aware  d  one  of  ffitzsch's  taboun,  thoagh 
his  more  advanced  worx  of  1829,  presently  to  be  mentioned. 

I  referred  to  by  Sir  R.  Oweiu 
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and  Ukw  descriptions  bdng  alniost  without  eioeptioii  so  drawn 
up  as  to  be  compaFstivc  are  accordiogly  of  great  utility  to 
the  student  of  dassificatkm,  thottKh  they  have  been  so  greatly 
Bfgifrted.  Upon  these  descriptioos  he  was  still  engaged  tiU 
death,  in  1837,  put  an  end  to  his  labours,  when  bis  place  as 
Naumann's  assistant  (or  the  remainder  of  the  worii  was  taken  by 
Rudolph  Wagner;  but,  from  tune  to  time,  a  few  more,  whi^ 
he  bad  akcady  completed,  made  their  posthumous  appearance 
in  it,  and,  in  subsequent  jrears,  some  selections  from  his  unpub- 
lished papers  were  through  the  care  of  Giebd  presented  to  the 
puUic.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  series  the  same  marvellous 
industry  and  scrupulous  accuracy  are  manifested,  and  attentive 
uudy  of  if  will  show  how  many  times  Nitach  anticipated  the 
conchisioos  of  modem  taionomcrs.  Yet  over  and  over  again 
his  determination  of  the  sffinitiet  of  several  groups  even  of 
European  birds  was  disregarded;  and  his  labours,  being  con- 
tained in  a  bulky  and  costly  woric,  were  hardly  known  at  all 
outside  of  his  own  countiy,  ajad  within  it  by  no  means  appreciated 
so  much  as  they  deserved ' — for  even  Naumann  himself,  who 
gave  them  puUication,  and  was  doubtless  in  some  d^ree 
ififluenced  by  them,  utterly  failed  to  perceive  the  importance 
of  the  characters  offered  by  the  song-musdes  of  certain  groups, 
though  their  peculiarities  were  all  duly  described  and  recorded 
by  his  coadjutor,  as  some  indeed  had  been  long  before  by  Cuvier 
b  his  famous  dissertation*  on  the  organs  of  voice  in  birds 
(LefomM  ^anatomU  comparitt  iv.  45o-49i).  Nitisch's  name  was 
subsequently  dismissed  by  Cuvier  without  a  word  of  praise,  and 
in  terms  whkh  would  have  been  ai^cabte  to  many  another  and 
bfexior  author,  while  Teauninck,  terming  Naumann's  work  an 
**  Msraff  de  imxe  " — it  being  in  truth  one  of  the  cheapest  for  its 
ooDtents  ever  pobltahed — effectually  shut  it  out  from  the 'realms 
of  sdenoe.  In  Britain  it  seems  to  have  been  positively  unknown 
until  quoted  some  yean  after  its  completion  by  a  catalogue- 
compiler  on  account  of  some  peculiarities  of  nomenclature 
wfaidi  it  presented. 

Now  we  must  return  to  France,  where,  in  1827,  L'Herminier, 
a  Creole  of  Guadaloupe  and  a  pupil  of  De  BlainviQe's,  contributed 
to  the  AcUs  of  the  Linnaran  Society  of  Paris  for 

that  year  (vL  3-93)  the  "  Recherches  sur  I'appareil 

sternal  des  Oisnuz,"  which  the  precept  and  example 
of  his  asaster  had  pronqited  him  to  undertake,  and  Cuvier 
had  found  for  him  the  means  of  executing.  A  second  and 
oooaiderably  enlarged  edition  of  this  very  remarkable  treatise 
was  published  as  a  sqMiate  woric  in  the  following  year.  We 
have  already  seen  that  De  Blainville,  though  fully  persuaded 
(tf  the  great  value  of  sternal  features  as  a  method  of  classification, 
had  been  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  pedal  characters 
so  often  employed  before;  but  now  the  scholar  had  learnt  to 
czcd  fata  teaicher,  and  not  only  to  form  an  at  least  provisional 
arrangemat  of  the  various  members  of  the  Class,  based  on 
sternal  characters,  but  to  describe  these  characters  at  some 
lcngth,.aad  so  give  a  resaon  Ux  the  faith  that  was  in  him.  There 
is  no  evidence,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  of  his  having  been  aware 
of  Menen's  views;  but  like  that  anatomist  he  without  hesitation 
divided  the  dass  into  two  great  " coupes"  to  which  he  gave, 
however,  no  other  names  than  "  OistOMxnormaitx  **  and  "  Oiuaux 
Momamx" — exactly  corresponding  with  his  predecessor's 
C»imato€  mad  RatiU»-'mDd,  moitover,  he  had  a  great  advantage 
ia  fwmdmg  these  groups,  since  he  had  discovered,  apparently 
from  his  own  invcst^ations,  that  the  mode  of  oaufication  in  each 
was  distinct;  for  hitherto  the  statement  of  there  being  five 
centres  of  oadificatkm  in  every  bird's  sternum  seems  to  have 
been  accepted  as  a  general  truth,  without  contradiction,  whereas 
m  the  ostrich  and  the  rhea,  at  any  rate,  L'Herminier  found  that 
there  wcxe  but  two  such  primitive  points,'  and  from  analogy 

*  Their  value  was,  hopevei,  naderifcood  by  Gloger,  who  in  1834, 
aa  wiD  ptcaeady  be  seen,  cnwawil  hia  regret,  at  not  being  able  to 


I.'«H^ 


*  Covier's  lint  ooaervadooa  on  the  oubiect  aeem  to  have  appeared 

m  the  MMum  mKyttopUipu  fcr  179$  iu.  VP- 3y>»y5»)'    ,     , 

*  This  fact  fai  the  oatnch  appears  to  have  been  known  already  to 
Gcoffroy  St-lfilaire  from  his  own  obaervatioo  in  Egypt,  but  doeo  not 
aana  to  have  been  pifcfiabad  by  him. 


he  judged  that  the  same  would  be  the  case  with  the 
wary  and  the  emeu,  which,  with  the  two  forma  mentioned 
above,  made  up  the  whole  of  the  "  Oiteamx  anomaus  "  whose 
existence  was  then  generslly  acknowledged.*  These  are  the  forms 
which  fomposfd  the  family  previously  termed  Cwscns  by  De 
Bhunville;  but  L'Herminier  was  able  to  distinguish  no  fewer 
than  thirty-four  familiea  of  **Ois$aMS  normatue**  and  the 
judgment  with  which  their  separation  and  definition  were  effected 
must  be  deemed  <m  the  whole  to  be  most  creditable  to  him.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  wealth  of  the  Paris  Museum, 
which  he  enjoyed  to  the  full,  placed  him  in  a  situation  incompar- 
ably more  favourable  for  arriving  at  results  than  that  which 
was  occupied  by  MfTrem,  to  whom  many  of  the  most  remarkable 
forms  were  wholly  unknown,  while  L*Henninier  had  at  his 
disposal  examples  of  neariy  every  type  then  known  to  exist. 
But  the  latter  used  this  privilege  wisely  and  well— not,  after 
the  manner  of  De  Blainville  and  others  subsequent  to  him, 
relying  solely  or  even  chiefly  on  the  character  afforded  by  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  sternum,  but  taking  also  into  considera- 
tion those  of  the  anterior,  as  well  as  of  the  in  some  cases  still 
more  important  characters  presented  by  the  pre-sternal  bones, 
such  as  the  furcula,  coracoids  and  scapulae.  L'Herminier  thus 
separated  the  families  of  "  Normal  Birds  ":— 


I.  "Acdpitrea"  —  Auipitres, 


2, 


"  Serpentaires  "—  Cypogen- 

Hus,  Illiger. 
"  Chouettes  "^Strix,  Linn. 
"Touracos"— 0^a«l««, 

Vieillot. 
••  Perroquets  •*  —  FsiUaeus, 

Linn. 
"  CoUbris  "--Trochaus,  Una. 
"  Marttneu  "—Cypstlus,  Illi- 
ger. 
"  Engouleventt "  •—  Capri- 

mulgus.  Linn. 

"  Coucous   -^neulus,  Linn. 

"Couroucous" — Troton,lAnn. 

"  Rollien  "— Go/fK/tu.  Bria- 

*  son. 

7.  *'  Gutpiert  "^Meraps,  Linn. 

3.  "Martint-Pecheuxs"— i4/ced0. 

Linn. 
"  Calaoa  "— Bacfrw.  Unn. 
"  Toucana  "  —  Bampkastos, 

Linn. 
"Pica"— Pftnu.  Linn. 
"  tpofmde%  "  —  Bpopades, 

Vieillot. 


3- 

4- 


6. 
7. 

8. 

o. 
I. 


18. 

19. 
ai. 


—  Possens, 


33. 
33. 

35. 


29. 
30. 
31. 

33. 

33- 
34- 


'*  Paiaereaux  " 

Linn. 
*'  IHgeoos  " — Columbat  Linn. 
"  GalUnac€s  "—CaUimaua, 
"Tinamous"   —    TinamMS, 

Latham. 
"  Foulques  ou  Poulea  d'eau  ** 

— Fulica,  Linn. 
*'  Gruea  "—Gnu,  Pallaa. 
"  H^rodiona  "—Herodii,  lOi- 

ger. 
Uo  name  given,  out  mid  to 

include  "  lea  ibia  et  1^ 

•patulea."  ^ 
36.  "  Gralles  ou  ficbaaaicra  " 

Crallae, 
"  Mouettcs  " — Lartu,  Linn. 
"  P^treU"— Proecaom.Unn. 
"  P61icans'*— P6<KaMM.Unn. 
"  Canards  ** — Anas,  Linn. 
"Grebes"  —  Podiceps, 

Latham. 
"  Pbngeons  "  —  Colymkta, 

Latham. 
"  Pingouina  " — ^i4£co,Lathani. 
"Manchota"—  ApUnodyUs, 

Forster. 

The  preceding  list  is  given  to  show  the  very  maxted  agreement 
of  L'Herminier's  results  compared  with  those  obtained  fifty 
years  later  by  another  investi^tor,  who  approached  the  subject 
from  an  entirely  different,  though  still  osteological,  basis.  Many 
of  the  excellendes  of  L'Herminier's  method  could  not  be  pointed 
out  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  q>ace,  because  of  the  details 
into  which  it  wouM  be  necessary  to  enter;  but  the  trenchant 
way  in  which  he  showed  that  the  ''  Passereauz  " — a  group 
of  which  Cuvier  had  said,  "Son  caract&e  semble  d'abord 
purement  tt£gatif,"  and  had  then  failed  to  define  the  limits- 
differed  so  completely  from  every  other  aaaemblage,  while 
maintaining  among  its  own  innumerable-  members  an  almost 
perfect  riwfntial  homogeneity.  Is  veky  striking,  and  shows  how 
admirably  he  could  gnsp  his  subject.  Not  less  oonspicxious 
are  his  merita  in  disposing  of  the  groups  of  what  are  ordinarily 
known  as  water-birds,  his  indicating  the  affinity  of  the  raib 
(No.  99)  to  the  cranes  (No.  33),  and  the  severing  of  the  latter 
from  the  herons  (No.  34).  His  union  of  the  snipes,  sandpipen 
and  plovers  into  one  group  (No.  36)  and  the  alliance,  especially 
dwelt  upon,  of  that  group  with  the  gulls -(No.  37)  are  steps 
which,  though  indicated  by  Merrem,  are  here  for  the  first  time 
deariy  laid  down;  and  the  separation  of  the  gulls  from  the 
petrels  (No.  38)--«tep  in  advance  already  taken,  it  Is  triie, 
by  Sligei^-is  here  placed  on  indefeasible  ground.  With  ail  this, 
perhaps  on  account  of  all  this,  L'Herminier's  efforts,  did  not 

*  Conndemble  doubts  were  at  that  time  entertained  in  Paiia  aa 
to  the  existence  of  the  Apitryx. 
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find  favour  with  his  identific  superion,  and  for  the  time  things 
remained  as  though  his  investigations  had  never  been  carried  on. 
Two  years  later  Nitzsch,  who  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavour 
to  discover  the  natural  families  of  birds  and  had  been  pursuing 
a  series  of  researches  into  their  vascular  system, 
published  the  result,  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  in  his  Observa- 
tianes  de  avium  arteria  carotide  cammunif  in  which 
is  included  a  classification  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the 
variation  of  structure  which  that  important  vessel  presented 
in  the  several  groups  that  he  had  opportunities  of  examining. 
By  this  time  he  had  visited  several  of  the  principal  museums 
on  the  Continent,  among  others  Leyden  (where  Temminck 
resided)  and  Paris  (where  he  had  frequent  interoouTK  with 
Cuvier)\  thus  becoming  acquainted  with  a  considerable  number 
of  exotic  forms  that  had  hitherto  been  inaccessible  to  him.  Con- 
sequently his  labours  had  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  complete- 
ness in  this  direction,  and  it  may  therefore  be  expedient  here 
to  name  the  different  groups  which  he  thus  thought  himself 
entitled  to  consider  established.  They  are  as  follows:— 
I.  AvBS  Carinatab  (L'H.  "  Oiseaux  normalix  "]. 
A.  Aves  Carinatae  aereae. 

1.  Aceipitrinae  [L*H.  i.  2  partim.  3I:  s.  Passettnu  [L'H.  18];  3. 
Macrochiru  [L'H.  6.  7]:  4.  Cuculinae  (L'H.  8,  9,  10  (qu.  11, 
ia?)l;  5.  Picinae  [L'H.  15.  16];  6.  PsiUacinae  [L'H.  5I;  7. 
Lipothssae  [L'H.  13.  14.  17I:  8.  AmpkihoUu  [L'H.  4]. 

B.  Aves  Carinatae  terreatrea. 
I.  Cdumbinae  [L'H.  19]:  2.  GaUinauae  [L'H.  30]. 

C.  Aves  Carinatae  aquaticae. 
Graliae. 


I.  AUctoridts  {"Dickohpkus+Otis)  [L'H.  a  partim.  a6  partim]; 

,.   Fulicariae  [L'H.  22];  4.  Uerodiae 

irgi  [L'H.  34  partim,  2^] ;  6.  Odonto- 

gfcssi  i^Pkoenicoplenu)  [L'H.  a6  partiml;  7.  LtmicoUu  [L'H. 


2.  Cruinai  [L'H.  23!;  x.   Ftdieariae  [L'HTmI;  4. 
[L'H.  24  partiml:  5.  Pdat 


a6  paene  omnes]. 

Palmatae. 
8.  Lentipennes  [L'H.  37T;  9.  NasuUu  [L'H.  38]:  la  Unntirostres 
[LTl.  30]:  11.  SUgfiHopodes  [L'H.  39I;  13.  Pygopodu  [L'H. 

3(«  32>  »•  34l- 

H.  Aves  Ratitab  [L'H.  "  Oiseaux  anomaux  "]. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  several  groups  of  Nitzsch 
with  the  families  of  L'Herminier,  the  numbers  applied  by  the 
latter  to  his  families  are  suffixed  in  square  brackets  to  the 
names  of  the  former;  and,  disregarding  the  order  of  sequence, 
which  is  here  immaterial,  the  essential  correspondence  of  the 
two  systems  is  worthy  of  all  attention,  for  it  obviously  means 
that  these  two  investigators,  starting  from  different  points, 
must  have  been  on  the  right  track,  when  they  so  often  coincided 
as  to  the  Umits  of  what  they  considered  to  be,  and  what  we 
are  now  almost  justified  in  calling,  natural  groups.*  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  classification  of  Nitzsch,  just  given, 
rests  much  more  on  characters  furnished  by  the  general  structure 
than  on  those  funuahed  by  the  carotid  artery  only.  Among 
all  the  spedes  (188,  he  tells  us,  in  number)  of  which  he  examined 
specimens,  he  found  only  Jour  variations  in  the  structure  of  that 
vessel,  namely: — 

z.  That  in  which,  both  a  right  carotid  artery  and  a  left  are 
present.  This  is  the  most  usual  fashion  among  the  various  groups 
of  birds,  including  all  the  "  aerial "  forms  excepting  Passerinae, 
Macrockires  and  Picinae. 

3.  That  in  which  there  is  but  a  single  carotid  artery,  springing 
from  both  right  and  left  trunk,  but  the  branches  soon  coalescing, 
to  take  a  midway  course,  and  again  dividing  near  the  head.  This 
form  Nitzsch  was  only  able  to  find  in  the  bittern  (Ardea  sUUaris). 

>  Whether  Nitcach  was  cognisant  of  L'Hermimer's  views  u  in  no 
way  apparent  The  latter's  name  setms  not  to  be  even  oientioned  by 
him.  but  Nitnch  was  in  Paris  in  the  summer  of  r837,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  he  should  not  have  heard  of  L'Herminier's  labours, 
unless  the  relations  between  the  followers  of  Cuvier  to  whom  Nitzsch 
attached  himself,  and  those  of  De  BlainviUe,  whose  pupil  L'Hermi- 
nier was,  were  such  as  to  forbid  any  communication  between,  the 
rival  ichools.  Yet  we  have  L'Herminjcr's  evidence  that  Cuvier  gave 
him  every  aasisUnce.  Nitzsch's  nlence.  both  on  this  occasion  and 
afterwards,  is  very  curious;  but  he  cannot  be  accused  of  plagiarism, 

for  the  sc*- '- *- —  * •" 1:*— *:—  ~/  ♦!..•  f^-«. 

shadowed 

seems  to  nave  been  eauauy 

through  linguistic  difficulty. 


3.  That  in  whidi  the  right  carotid  artery  akme  is  preseat, 
of  which,  according  to  our  author's  experience,  the  <>*»*«'»ir* 
{Pkoenicopterus)  was  the  sole  example. 

4.  That  in  which  the  left  carotid  artery  alone  exists,  as  found 
in  all  other  birds  examined  by  Nitzsch,  and  therefore  as  regards 
spedcM  and  individuals  much  the  most  common — since  into 
this  category  come  the  countless  thousands  of  the  passerine 
birds— a  group  which  outnumbers  all  the  rest  put  together. 

Conridering  the  enormous  stride  in  advance  made  by  L'Herminier, 
it  u  very  disappointing  for  the  historian  to  have  to  record  that  the 
next  inquirer  wto  the  osteolo^  of  birds  achieved  a  rngfi^mii. 
disastrous  failure  in  his  attempt  to  throw  light  00  their 
arrangement  by  means  of  a  comparison  of  their  sternum.  This 
was  Berthdd.  who  devoted  a  long  chapter  of  his  BtitrAffi  tmr  Ana^ 
Ufmie,  published  at  (^tingen  in  1831,  to  a  cooaiderstion  of  the 
subject.  So  far  as  his  introductory  chapter  went— the  development 
of  the  sternum — ^he  was,  for  his  tune,  right  enough  and  somewhat 
instructive.  It  was  only  when,  after  a  cloae  examination  of  the 
sternal  apparatus  of  one  hun<lred  and  thirty  species,  whidi  be 
carefully  described,  that  he  arrived  (pp.  177-183)  at  the  conclusion — 
astonishing  to  us  who  know  of  L'Herminier's  previous  results — that 
the  sternum  of  birds  cannot  be  used  aa  a  help  to  their  daaaificatioo 
on  account  of  the  ^regioua  anomaliea  that  would  follow  the  pro- 
ceeding— such  anomalies,  for  instance,  as  the  separation  of  Cypselus 
from  Hirundo  and  its  alliance  with  TrochUui^  and  the  grouping  of 
Hirundo  and  FringUla  together. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  X833  Cuvier  laid  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  a  memoir  on  the  progress  of  ossifi- 
cation in  the  sternum  of  birds,  of  which  memoir  an 
abstract  will  be  found  in  the  Atmaks  des  sciemus  ^j^" 
naturdles  (xxv-.  pp.  360-373).    Herein  he  traced  in 
detail,  illustrating  his  statements  by  the  preparations 
he  exhibited,  the  progress  of  ossification  in  the  sternum  of  the 
fowl  and  of  the  duck,  pointing  out  how  it  differed  in  each,  and 
giving  his  interpretation  of  the  differences.   It  had  hitherto  been 
generally  believed  that  the  mode  of  ossification  in  the  fowl  wasr 
that  which  obtained  in  all  birds — the  ostrich  and  its  allies 
(as  L'Hermixiier,  we  have 'seen,  had  already  shown)  excepted. 
But  it  was  now  made  to  appear  that  the  struthious  birds  in  tha 
respect  resembled,  not  only  the  duck,  but  a  great  many  other 
groups — ^waders,  birds-of-prey,  pigeons,  passerines  and  perhaps  all 
birds  not  gallinaceous — so  that,  according  to  Cuvier's  view,  the  five 
points  of  ossification  observed  in  the  GaUinae,  instead  of  ejdiibiting 
the  normal  process,  exhibited  one  quite  exnptional,  and  that  in 
all  other  birds,  so  far  as  he  had  becai  enal^ed  to  investigate  the 
matter,  ossification  of  the  stemom  began  at  two  points  only, 
situated  near  the  anterior  upper  margin  ctf  the  side  of  the  sternum, 
and  gradually  crept  towards  the  ked,  into  which  it  preseiuly 
extended;  and,  though  he  allowed  the  ^>peaxance  of  detached 
portions  of  calcareous  matter  at  the  base  of  the  stiU  cartHaguioia 
ked  in  ducks  at  a  certain  age,  he  seemed  to. consider  this  an 
individual  peculiarity.   This  fact  was  fastened  upon  by  Gcbffroy 
in  his  reply,  which  was  a  week  later  presented  to  the  Academy, 
but  was  not  published  in  full  imtU  the  fdlowing  year,  wfaa 
it  appeared  in  the  Annales  du  Musiiim  {ter.  $,  n.  pp.  i-sa). 
Geoffroy  here  maintained  that  the  five  centres  of  ossificntioa 
existed  hi  the  duck  just  as  in  the  fowl,  and  that  the  real  di£Fcretice 
of  the  process  lay  in  the  period  at  which  they  made  their  appear- 
ance, a  drcumstanoe  which^  though  virtually  proved  l^  the 
preparations  Cuvier  had  used,  had  been  by  Um  overlooked  or 
misinterpreted.  The  fowl  possesses  all  five  ossifications  at  birth, 
and  for  a  long  while  the  middle  piece  forming  the  ked  is  by  far 
the  largest.   They  all  growslowly,  and  it  is  not  until  the  Mumal 
is  about  six  months  old  that  they  are  united  into  one  firm  booe. 
The  duck,  on  the  other  hand,  when  newly  hatched,  and  for  nenrly 
a  month  after,  has  the  sternum  wholly  cartilaginous.   Tbcn,  it  is 
true,  two  lateral  points  of  osiification  appear  at  the   iiinrg;in, 
but  subsequently  the  remaining  three  are  devdoped,  uid  when 
once  formed  th^  grow  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  in  the 
fowl,  so  that  by  the  time  the  young  duck  is  quite  independent  of 
iu  parenU,  a^d  can  shift  for  itself,  the  whole  sternum  Ss  com- 
pletdy  bony.    Nor,  argued  Geoffroy,  was  it  true  to  any,  a» 
Cuvier  had  said,  that  the  like  occurred  in  the  pigeons  and  tn» 
passerines.   In  thdr  case  the  stemuiq  begbs  to  ossify  from  three 
very  distinct  pointt— one  of  idiich  k  the  centre  of  fisiUJritkm  of 
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the  kaL  Ai  nffidi  tbt  MratUoo*  blnb,  tber  cook)  not  bs 
Qcned  to  the  duck,  Sot  in  them  U  do  i|t  mt  then  uy  india- 
lion  at  ■  ftb^  tnedfu  cealre  of  ouifiation,  u  GeoffToyhad 
mifliffl  hioudf  by  his  own  obiervfttioDi  nude  in  Egypt  muy 
jeui  bcfnc-  Cuvier  leems  to  hive  icquieiccd  ui  the  corrcctJoDl 
of  hb  viett  nude  by  Geoflroy,  and  atLemptcd  do  rejoinder^  but 
tbcattegtivemdlrDpanaJitodent  otthedaciuBJOD  will  kc  that 
1  tBod  deal  wu  lally  mntinf  to  mihe  the  liltii'i  reply  eSeclive, 
though,  AS  event!  hive  ibovn,  the  former  wu  hasty  in  the  c»d- 
dvaoat  at  which  he  airived,  having  tniated  too  much  10  the 
fint  appeaiaace  of  centrea  of  oaaification,  for,  bad  hit  obtefva- 
liOBS  ID  Rgaid  to  other  birda  been  cained  on  with  the  iame 
titeotioa  to  detail  la  in  regaid  to  the  fold,  he  would  ttrtilnly 


lod  that  CDdi(Hfttive  AnatoDy,  fnuwl  of  M 
na  ioaelhiBi  diKiBel  f  nn  h,  he  •eeau  to  h 
D  ID  mm  a  ieheiBC  vhieh,  whDa  not  nioniiig  vrbouy 
ED  ibc  leaeMa^  at  Coaparatlve  Anatoniliti,  ihould  vel 
Bibty  OS  eaunal  chaacten.    With  Ihb  view  be  Badled 

-m,  fee  Ik  bnn^  iatA  p«idittiice  lewml  pointi  that 

maeed  the  ■miix  ol  Ui  piedeeeiaora.    He  abo  ad- 

[   hSi  ehaneteriKia  a   phyiialo0cal  couidetalioa 

muly  dnivHf  fnna  Olfen  ^}  dividiiig  the  claaa  Atti  inlo  tvo 

H  Aitrita  and  Fratata,  aeconlias  aa  the  VDun^  irm  fed  by 

fed  thniKlvB.    But  at  thii  lime  he 

y  doctrine  14 


The  pointa  at  iaauc  between  Cuvier 
St-Hilaiie  bdoie  ntentioned  natuiaDy  atlncted  the  alienlion 
i_-nm-  *'  L'HenBiniei,  who  io  1836  praaeowd  to  ihe  French 
■aM'  m^  Acadony  the  nnlii  of  hit  raeaichea  hiio  the  mode 
ua_>  at  (nwtb  of  that  bone  which  in  Ihe  adult  bird  be  bid 
*^*^  Already  Kudied  to  mcb  good  puipoie.  Unfoitunalely 
'  ■  the  full  account  >  o<  h£  diligent  Invnligationa  was 
DeveT  pubbabed.  We  on  beat  judge  of  his  labouia  from  an 
ahttnct  reptinled  in  the  Cemfla  mdia  (iii.  pp.  i]-»)  and 
rcjniited  in  the  Amwia  iu  icUnas  mUntdia  (so*.  >,  vol,  vl.  pp. 
107-iis),  and  fnoa  the  report  upon  theta  by  laidore  Geoflroy 

<  He  _ya  InnOkni'i  N^turptMMt  t*r  Sclnltn.  puUiihed  ' 


>«0i-P-37l).whiihai 


laiBi& 


It  LiM»a 


Sl-Kilairt,  to  whom  with  otbenlbey  were  nfened.   Tliii  report 

la  contained  in  the  CvmfUj  rndiu  for  Ihe  following  year  (iv.  pp. 
S^y574)i  And  ia  very  ^tkal  in  iti  charActer. 

LUeraiiiGer  arrived  at  the  CDDcJuiiDB  that,  ■>  tar  fion  thcrt 
being  only  two  or  three  diffen 
oaJ&CAIion  In  tli 


9  by  which  the  jvenw  ol 


apace  tbaa'can here  bealknrcd  to^veevea  tt 
tbe  BUBCRKia  obaetvalioiu  which  loUow  the  Hi 
and  DO  which  it  pnfeiaedly  rcata.    They  txt 


pa  of  birda,  and  nnriy 


Thua  of  the  Gnt  w 

uai  wnea  au  exiae  tikey  may  lie  dcvrioped  lini 
the  rwo  iide-|»ecta  mey  precede  ti--  — -'--- 


the  third  or  poalerior  aerin.  •hrn  il  ii  compleiF  the  thm 

comlituent  pCecea  are  developed  almoii  limultaneouEly;  but  Lta 
nediaD  piece  ia  mid  often  to  ori^naie  id  twrj.  which  non  unite. 
eapedally  when  the  lide-piecca  aie  wanting.  By  way  oi  eaampir* 
of  L'Heminler'a  obtervatlooa.  what  be  uyi  of  ibe  two  grDupi  that 
bad  becB  the  whiect  of  CuvierV  and  the  eJdei  CeDflroy'a  conini 
may  be  raemioned.    In  the  CaUi^u  the  five  wrll-lcndwn  pircn  or 

the  (Kond  or  middle  ieriea,  and  the  three  of  the  poBzrioi.   On  two 

'ilicfintierie«f«Uttle"  ivjwi"iituated 
fling  the  only  lofUDce  of  all  Ihre*  Beria 

ird.   Aa  Rgauda  Ibe  ducka.  L'Henninicr 

with  Cuvier  that  there  m  oHnmonly  only  two  cemna  of 

^lian  "  noyau,"  aIv  ol  the  same 


.    lot 


Fruice,  for  the 
themielvei  aI  1 

paying  due  heed 

had  Appeared  fr 


:h  ihne 


LttenTlon  haa  been  given  wholly  to  Germany  and 
chief  omithologiaia  of  Biiuin  WCR  occupyinf 
liii  time  in  a  very  luelcu  wAy^-not 
m  aeveral  diatmguished  men  who  wm      "^^ 
at  this  time  to  Ihe  inlernal  structure 
le  excellcnl  descriptive  meinojra  on  special  formi 
■'        '    lore  than  one 
u  in  Britaiit 


iihic  anatomy.' 
We  ihaO  petbapa  be  juitilied  In  aai 

.  .SleTtbe" 
been  publithetL 

'Sv   Richard  Owen'a  celebrated  article   "Avo,'     ._ 

7ydffaiiiat{AiitUmyaiiirh'''*m  (i- pp- 3^]SS),  appeared  in 
S36,  and,  aa  ^ving  a  genen]  view  S  the  ttruclure  cf  bitdi,  need! 

10  praiie  atn;  but  ita  gbiecl  w>i  not  to  ntsbtith  a  daaalkation, 
IT  throw  light  opedany  on  ayttenutic  iRAPgemeot.  So  far  fcom 
hat  bdec  the  ihb,  ita  dinlnguiihed  author  wat  centeot  to  adopt, 
A  he  tdb  us,  tbe  AriAngemeal  propoaed  by  Kjrt|y  inthe^dnu 
Iriigrwaitr  TraiHu  (li.  pp-  M5'474h  being  that,  it  u  true,  ol  aa 
nimable  looiofitBl.  but  of  one  who  had  no  special  knowledge  of 
imiiholocy.  Indeed  it  Is.  ■>  the  latter  says,  that  of  Unnaeus. 
mproved^by  Cuviei,  with  an  sdditional  nwdilicAtion  of  llliger's — 

11  Iheie  three  authors  hmving  totally  ignored  Any  but  ntemal 
hsiacters.  Vet  it  was  regsrtlcd  ^' as  beingthe  one  which  fadlitalea 
be  rspreniD  ol  the  Irsdicg  AnacotiucAl  differences  which  obtain 
n  the  claia  of  binla,  Ajtd  which  therefore  may  be  considered  aa  the 
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seems  to  have  attempted  to  found  any  scientific  arrangement  of 
birds  on  other  than  external  characters  until,  in  1837,  William 
Macgiliivray  issued  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  British 
Birds,  wherein,  though  professing  (p.  19)  "  not  to  add  a  new 
system  to  the  many  already  in  partial  use,  or  that  have  passed 
away  like  their  authors,"  he  propounded  (pp.  x6-i8)  a  scheme  for 
classifying  the  birds  of  Europe  at  least  founded  on  a  "  considera- 
tion of  the  digestive  organs,  which  merit  special  attention,  on 
account,  not  so  much  of  their  great  importance  in  the  economy 
of  birds,  as  the  nervous,  vascular  and  other  systems  are  not 
behind  them  in  this  respect;  but  because,  exhibiting  great 
diversity  of  form  and  structure,  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  food,  they  are  more  obviously  qualified  to  afford  a  basis 
for  the  classification  of  the  numerous  spedes  of  birds  "  (p.  52). 
Fuller  knowledge  has  shown  that  MacgiUivray  was  ill-advised  in 
la3ring  stress  on  the  systematic  value  of  adaptive  characters,  but 
his  contributions  to  anatomy  were  valuable,  and  later  investi- 
gators, in  particular  H.  Gadow  and  P.  Chalxners  Mitchell,  have 
shown  that  useful  systematic  information  can  be  obtained  from 
the  study  of  the  alimentary  canaL  MacgiUivray  himself  it  was, 
apparently,  who  first  detected  the  essential  dUfference  of  the 
organs  of  voice  presented  by  some  of  the  New- World  Passerines 
(subsequently  known  as  C/aiiuitor«),  and  the  earliest  intimation 
of  this  seems  to  be  given  in  his  anatomical  description  of  the 
Arkansas  Flycatcher,  Tyrannus  verticalis,  which  was  published 
in  1838  (Omitkol.  Biography,  iv.  p.  425),  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  did  not — because  he  then  could  not — perceive 
the  bearing  of  their  difference,  which  was  reserved  to  be  shown  by 
the  investigation  of  a  still  greater  anatomist,  and  of  one  who  had 
f uUer  facilities  for  research,  and  thereby  almost  revolutionized, 
as  will  presently  be  mentioned,  the  views  of  systematists  as  to 
this  order  of  birds.  There  is  only  space  here  to  say  that  the 
second  volume  of  Macgillivray's  work  was  published  in  1839, 
and  the  third  in  1840;  but  it  was  not  until  1852  that  the  author, 
in  broken  health,  found  an  opportunity  of  issuing  the  fourth  and 
fifth.  His  scheme  of  classification,  being  as  before  stated  partial, 
need  not  be  given  in  detail.  Its  great  merit  is  that  it  proved 
the  necessity  of  combining  another  and  hitherto  much-neglected 
factor  in  any  natural  arrangement,  though  vitiated  as  so  many 
other  schemes  have  been  by  being  based  wholly  on  one  dass  of 
characten. 

But  a  bolder  attempt  at  classification  was  that  made  In  1838 
by  Blyth  in  the  New  Series  (Charlesworth's)  of  the  Matasine  of 
^.^  Natural  HiOory  (ii.  pp.  356-268,  3x4-3x9,  351-361, 
^^^  420-426,  589-601;  iiL  pp.  76-84).  It  was  limited, 
however,  to  what  he  called  Insessorts,  being  the  groiq)  upon 
which  that  name  had  been  conferred  by  Vigors  {Trans,  Linn, 
Society,  xiv.  p.  405)  in  1823,  with  the  addition,  however,  of  his 
Raptores,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  particulars 
concerning  it,  though  it  is  as  equally  remarkable  for  the  insight 
shown  by  the  author  into  the  structure  of  birds  as  for  the  philo- 
sophical breadth  of  his  view,  which  comprehends  almost  every 
kind  of  character  that  had  been  at  that  time  brought  forward. 
It  is  plain  that  Blyth  saw,  and  perhaps  he  was  the  first  to  see  it, 
that  geographical  distribution  was  not  unimportant  in  suggesting 
the  affinities  and  differences  of  natural  groups  (pp.  358,  259); 
and,  undeterred  by  the  precepts  and  practice  of  the  hitherto 
dominant  English  school  of  Ornithologists,  he  declared  that 
"  anatomy,  when  aided  by  every  character  which  the  manner  of 
propagation,  the  progressive  changes,  and  other  physiological 
data  supply,  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  classification."  He  was 
quite  aware  of  the  taxonomic  value  of  the  vocal  organs  of  some 
groups  of  birds,  presently  to  be  espedally  mentioned,  and  he  had 
himself  asrartained  the  presence  and  absence  of  caeca  in  a  not 
inconsiderable  number  of  groups,  drawing  thence  very  justifiable 
inferences.  He  knew  at  least  the  earlier  invesUgations  of 
L'Herminier,  and,  though  the  work  of  Nitzsch,  even  if  he  had 
ever  heard  of  it,  must  (through  ignorance  of  the  language  in 
which  it  was  written)  have  been  to  him  a  sealed  book,  he  had 
followed  out  and  extended  the  hints  already  given  by  Temminck 
as  to  the  differences  which  various  groups  of  birds  di^Any  in  their 
moult.  With  all  this  it  is  not  surprising  to  find,  though  the  fact  has 


been  generally  overlooked,  that  Blyth's  proposed  arrangement 
in  many  points  antidpated  condusioas  tliat  were  subsequently 
reached,  and  were  then  regarded  as  fresh  discoveries.   It  is  proper 
to  add  that  at  this  time  the  greater  part  of  his  work  was      ,,  ^^ 
carried  on  in  conjunction  with  A.  Bartlett,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  London  2Ux>logical  Sodety's  Gardens,  and  that, 
without  his  assistance,  Blyth'so|^)ortanitics,  slender  as  they  were 
compared  with  those  which  others  have  enjoyed,  mu&t  have  been 
still  smaller.  Considering  the  extent  of  their  materials,  which  was 
limited  to  the  bodies  of  such  animals  as  they  could  <^tain  from 
dealers  and  the  several  menageries  that  then  existed  in  or  near 
London,  the  progress  made  in  what  has  since  proved  to  be  the 
right  direction  is  very  wonderful.   It  is  obvious  that  both  these 
investigators  had  the  genius  for  recognizing  and  interpreting  the 
value  of  characters;  but  their  labours  do  not  seem  to  have  met 
with  much  encouragement ;  and  a  general  arrangement  of  the  dass 
laid  by  Blyth  before  the  Zoological  Sodety  at  this  time  *  does  not 
appear  in  its  publications,   llie  scheme  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
a  crude  performance— a  fact  which  nobody  would  know  better 
than  its  author;  but  it  must  have  presented  much  that  was 
objectionable  to  the  opinions  then  generally  prevalent.   Its  line 
to  some  extent  may  be  partly  made  out — ^very  deariy,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  so  far  as  its  details  have  been  published  in  the 
series  of  papers  to  which  reference  has  been  given — ^and  some 
traces  of  its  features  are  probably  preserved  in  his  Catalopu  of 
the  spedmens  of  birds  in  the  museum  of  the  Asiatic    Society 
of  Bengal,  which,  after  several  years  of  severe  labour,  made  its 
appearance  at  Calcutta  in  1849;  but,  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  India,  the  onerous  duties  imposed  upon  Blyth,  together 
with  the  want  of  suffident  books  of  reference,  seem  to  have 
hindered  him  from  seriously  continuing  his  former  researches, 
which,  interrupted  as  they  were,  and  bom  out  of  due  time,  had 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  views  of  systematiseii  generally. 


Next  must  be  noticed  a  Kriet  of  short  treatiiet  communicated 
by  Johana  Priedrich  Brandt,  between  the  yean  x8a6  and  18(39,  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St  Petersburg,  and  published 
in  its  Mimotres,  In  the  year  last  mentioned  the  greater 
part  of  these  was  lepantely  iwued  under  the  title  of  & 
Kenmtniss  der  NatwitsckuMe  ier  Vfigel,  Herein  the  author 
anigned  anatomical  leaions  (or  rearranging  the  order  Anteres  of 
Linnaeus  and  Nalatores  of  lUiger,  who,  w  long  before  as  i8ti,  bad 
propoaed  a  new  diitribution  of  it  into  six  famuies.  the  definittoos  of 
which,  as  was  hb  wont,  he  had  drawn  from  external  chamctecs  only. 
Brandt  now  retained  very  neariy  the  aame  arrangement  as  hm 
predeoeaaor:  but,  notwithstanding  that  be  could  trust  to  the 
firmer  foundation  of  internal  framework,  he  took  at  least  two  R?tio> 
crade  steos.  First  he  failed  to  see  the  great  •troctuial  differeaoe 
between  the  penguins  (which  lUiger  had  placed  as  a  group,  Impenmes, 
of  equal  ranlc  to  his  other  families)  and  the  auks,  divers  and  grebes, 
PygoPodei  combining  all  of  them  to  form  a  "  Typus  *'  (to  use  his 
term)  UrimUores;  ana  secondly  be  admitted  among  the  Naialares, 
though  as  a  distinct  "Typus"  Podoidae,  the  eenera  Podma  and 
Fulicd,  which  are  now  known  to  belong  to  the  KaUidae—the  latter 
indeed  (see  Coot)  being  but  very  slightly  removed  from  the  moor- 
hen (^.v.).  At  the  tame  time  he  corrected  the  error  made  by  IlUgeria 
aaaooattng  the  Phalaropes  with  these  forms,  rightly  decouii^ 


their  relationship  to  TrinM  (see  SANDPiPsa),  a  point  of  order  which 
odier  systematists  were  long  in  admitting..  On  the  whole  Biaadt's 


labours  were  of  no  small  service  in  aaaertuw  the  principle  that 
sideration  must  be  paid  to  osteology;  for  his  pontion  was  such  as 
to  gain  more  attentioo  to  hb  views  man  some  of  his  less  favourably 
placed  brethren  had  succeeded  in  doing. 

In  the  same  year  (1839)  another  s&ht  advance  was  made  m  the 
classification  of  the  true  Passerines.  Reyaeriing  and  Blasios  briefly 
pointed  out  in  the  Arckiofir  NatMrgudiukU  iy.y^  ^-  -. 
334)  that,  while  all  the  other  birds  provided  with  perfect  fr? 
iong-muscles  had  the  **  planta  *'  or  hind  part  of  the  "* 
"  tarsus  *'  covered  with  two  k>ng  and  undivided  homy 
plates,  the  larks  (9.V.)  hsd  this  part  divided  by  many 
sutures,  so  as  to  be  scutelLsted  behind  as  well  as  in  front;  just  as 
is  the  case  in  many  of  the  passerines  which  have  not  the  autting. 
apparatus,  and  also  in  the  hoopoe  (q.v.).  The  importance  01  thn 
singular  but  superficial  departure  from  the  normal  structure  has 
been  so  nccdktsly  exaggerated  as  a  character  that  at  the  p««scBt 
time  its  value  is  apt  tone  unduly  depreciated.  In  so  huge  and  90 
homogeneous  a  group  as  that  at  the  true  Passerines, 


>  An  abstract  b  contabied  hi  the  Minute-book  of  the , 

Meetings  of  the  Zookigical  Sodety,  a6th  June  and  loth  Jidy  183& 
The  class  was  to  contain  fifteen  orders,  but  only  thiee 
snthmaay    — 
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dbaiacter  of  thk  Idiid  11  not  to  be  dtipiwd  as  a  practical  mode  of 
•epantiiig  the  birds  which  poateM  it;  auid,  more  than  this,  it  vould 
aupear  tut  the  discovenr  thus  announced  was  the  unmediate  means 
of  leadii^  to  a  series  01  investwations  of  a  much  more  important 
and  lasuttg  nature— tboae  of  johannea  MOlIer  to  be  presently 


Again  we  must  recor  to  that  indefatigable  and  most  origmal 
iDvcstigator  Nitocfai  who,  having  never  inteonitted  his  atudy  of 
the  paiticular  subject  of  his  fint  ooDtribution  to 
adence,  long  ago  noticed,  in  1833  brought  out  at 
Halle,  wbcre  he  was  professor  of  Zoology,  an  caaay  with  the  title 
Fteryiog^apkiae  Avium  Pan  friar.  It  seems  that  this  was 
issued  as  much  with  the  object  of  inviting  assisfanre  from  others 
m.  view  of  future  labours,  since  the  materials  at  his  di^Msal  were 
comparativdy  scanty,  as  with  that  of  making  known  the  results 
to  which  his  researches  had  already  led  him.  Indeed,  he  only 
conununicated  copies  of  this  essay  to  a  few  friends,  andnamplrt 
of  it  are  comparatively  scarce.  Moreover,  he  stated  subsequently 
that  he  thereby  hoped  to  exdte  other  natunlists  to  share  with  him 
the  investigations  he  was  making  on  a  subject  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  notice  or  had  been  wholly  nc^ected,  since  he  considered 
that  he  had  proved  the  dtq>oBition  of  the  feathered  tncu  in  the 
plumage  of  birds  to  be  the  means  of  furnishing  characters  for  the 
discriminfttion  of  the  various  natural  groups  as  significant  and 
important  as  they  were  licw  and  unexpected.  There  was  no  need 
for  us  here  to  quote  this  essay  in  its  chronological  place,  since  it 
dealt  only  with  the  generalities  of  the  subject,  and  did  not  enter 
upon  any  systematic  details.  These  the  author  icacrved  for  a 
leoood  treatise  whidi  he  was  destined  never  to  complete.  He 
fc(|>t  on  diligently  odlecting  msteriab,  and  as  he  did  so  was  con- 
strained to  modify  some  of  the  statements  he  had  published. 
He  consequently  fdl  into  a  state  of  doubt,  and  before  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  on  some  questions  which  he  deemed  important 
he  was  overt&ken  by  death.'  Then  his  papers  were  handed  over 

.. to  his  friend  and  successor  Professor  Buxmeister,  now 

and  for  many  years  past  of  Buenos  Aires,  who,  with 
much  skOl,  elaborated  frbm  them  the  excellent  work 
known  as  Nitxsch's  PXerytoira^KMc,  which  was  published  at  Halle 
in  i&io,  and  translated  into  &igliah  for  the  Ray  Society  in  1867. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Professor  Burmeister  disc^tfged  his 
editorial  duty  with  the  most  conscientious  scrupulosity;  but, 
from  what  has  been  just  said,  it  is  certain  that  there  were  im- 
portant points  on  which  Nitach  was  as  yet  undecided  some  ot 
them  perhaps  of  which  no  trace  appeared  in  his  manuscripts, 
and  therefore  as  in  every  case  of  works  posthumously  published, 
mdeas  (as  lardy  happens)  they  have  received  their  author's 
"  imfrimaiur**  they  cannot  be  implicitly  trusted  as  the  expression 
of  his  final  views.  It  would  consequently  be  unsafe  to  ascribe 
poaithrdy  all  that  appears  in  this  volume  to  the  result  of  Nitssch's 
mature  consideration.  Bioreover,  as  Professor  Burmeister 
states  in  his  preface,  Nitach  by  no  means  regarded  the  natural 
ffTTWf*^  of  groups  as  the  highest  problem  of  the  systematist, 
bat  rather  their  corxtct  limitation.  Again,  the  anangement 
followed  in  the  Pterylografkie  was  of  course  based  on  pterylo-' 
gnphical  considerations,  and  we  have  its  author's  own  word  for 
it  thst  he  was  persuaddd  that  the  limitation  of  natural  groups 
could  only  be  attained  by  the  most  assiduous  research  into  the 
species  of  which  they  are  composed  from  every  point  of  view. 
"nie  combination  of  these  three  facts  will  of  itself  explaiiT  some 
defects,  or  even  retrogressions,  observable  in  Nitach's  later 
systematic  work  when  compared  with  that  which  he  had 
forraeziy  dcme.  On  the  other  hand,  some  manifest  improvements 
are  ialroduced,  and  the  abundance  of  details  into  which  he 
enters  in  h»  Pterylaf^apkie  render  it  far  more  instructive  and 
valuaUe  than  the  older  performance.  As  an  abstract  of  that 
has  already  been  given,  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  point  out  the 
chief  changes  made  in  his  newer  arrangement.    To  begin  with, 

>  ThoQi^  not  rdatin^  exactly  to  our  present  theme,  it  would  be 
to  dismiss  Nitxsch's  name  witnout  reference  to  his  extra- 
labours  in  investigating  the  insect  and  other  external 

, of  birds,  a  solqect  which  as  nsards  British  qwcies  was 

sobseqnently  elaborated  by  Denny  in  his  MomograMa  AnoplmroniM 
ffiifiinwinf  (184s)  and  in  his  list  of  the  specimens  of  Britiah  Anoplun 
fai  the  collection  of  the  Bcitish  Museum. 


the  three  great  sections  of  aerial,  terrestrial,  and  aquatic  birds 
are  abolished.  The  *'  Aeapiins  "  are  divided  into  two  groups. 
Diurnal  and  Nocturnal;  but  the  first  of  these  divisions  is  separated 
into  three  sections:  (1)  the  Vultures  of  the  New  World,  (a) 
those  of  the  Old  World,  and  (3)  the  genus  Paleo  of  Linnaeus. 
The  **  Passtrimagf**  that  is  to  say,  the  true  PiUMrtSt  are  split  into 
eight  famflifs,  not  wholly  with  judgment,*  but  of  their  taxonomy 
more  is  to  be  said  presently.  Thai  a  new  order  *'  Picanae  "  is 
instituted  for  the  reception  of  the  Maerocktra,  CmtUimaM, 
PtoMoe  PsiUacimM  and  Ampkibeiae  of  his  old  anangement,  to 
which  are  added  three*  others— C^^Mn/cMiae,  Todtiat  and 
L^PQifassa^-'-ihe  last  coosistiiig  of  the  genera  Bm€eros,  Upmpa  and 
Alcedo,  The  association  of  i4/ntf9  with  the  other  two  is  no  doubt  a 
misplacement,. but  the  alhance  of  Buetro$  to  Upupa,  already  sug- 
gested by  Gould  and  Blyth  in  1838 «  {Mag.  NaL  History ^  ser.  a, 
VL  pp.  429  and  589),  though  apparently  unnatural,  has  been  corro- 
borated by  many  later  systematiaeis,  and  taken  as  a  whole  the 
establishment  of  the  Picartaa  was  certainly  a  commendable 
proceeding.  For  the  rest  there  is  only  one  considerable  change, 
and  that  forma  the  greatest  blot  on  the  whole  scheme.  Insteadof 
recognising,  as  before,  a  subdass  in  the  JtaHtaecf  Merrem,  Nitxsch 
now  reduced  them  to  the  rank  of  an  order  under  the  name 
"  Plaiyskrnae,"  pladng  them  between  the  "  CaUinaetae  "  and 
'*  GraOaa,"  though  admitthig  that  in  their  pterylosis  they  differ 
from  all  other  birds,  in  ways  that  he  is  at  great  pains  to  describe, 
in  each  of  the  four  genera  **«"**"*^  by  him — StnUkta,  Rhta^ 
Dronuums  WDACasuarims,*  It  is  significant  that  notwithstanding 
this  he  did  not  figure  the  pterylosb  of  any  one  of  them,  and  the 
thought  suggests  itself  that,  though  his  editor  assures  us  he  had 
convinced  himself  that  the  group  must  be  here  shoved  in 
{uMiuekoben  is  the  word  used),  the  intrusion  is  rather  due  to  the 
necessity  which  Nitssch,  in  common  with  most  men  of  his  time 
(the  Quinarians  excepted),  felt  for  deploying  the  wlxde  series  of 
birds  hito  line,  in  which  case  the  proceeding  may  be  defensible  on 
the  score  of  convenience.  The  extraordinary  merits  of  this  book, 
and  the  admirable  fidelity  to  his  prinaples  which  Professor 
Burmeister  showed  in  the  difficult  task  of  editing  it,  were  un- 
fortunately overlooked  for  many  years,  and  perhaps  are  not 
sufficiently  recognised  now.  Even  in  Germany,  the  author's 
own  country,  thoe  were  few  to  notice  seriously  what  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  ever  published  on  the  science, 
much  less  to  pursue  the  investigations  that  had  been  so  laboriously 
begun.*   Andreas  Wsgner,  in  his  rqiort  on  the  progress  of 

*  A  short  esiay  by  NitMch  on  the  general  stiucture  of  the  Ruserines, 
written,  it  is  nid,  in  1836,  was  published  in  i86a  {ZtiUekr.  Ces., 
Naimrwisstmsekaft,  xix.  pp.  389-408).  It  is  probably  to  this  essay 
that  Professor  Burmeister  raen  in  the  Pterytompku  (p.  102,  note; 
Eng.  tians.,  p.  n,  note)  as  forming  the  oasis  of  the  artide 
"  Pna^nmt "  which  he  contributed  to  Ench  and  Gruber's  Eneykh- 
pddi*  (sect.  tlL  bd.  xiiL  pp.  139-144).  and  published  before  the 
Pterylographie. 

*  By  the  numben  prefixed  It  would  look  as  if  there  should  be/rar 
new  members  of  this  order;  but  tlut  seems  to  be  due  rather  to  a 
slip  of  the  pen  or  to  a  printer's  error. 

'This  assodatioo  is  one  of  the  most  lemaricable  in  the  iHiole 
series  of  Blyth's  remaricable  papers  on  classificatx>n  in  the  volume 
cited  above.  He  states  that  Gould  suspected  the  alliance  of  these 
two  forms  *'  from  external  structure  and  habits  alone  ";  otherwise 
one  might  suppose  that  he  had  obtained  an  intimation  to  that 
effect  on  one  01  his  Gmtinental  journeys.  Blyth  "  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion,  however,  by  a  different  train  of  investigation,'* 
and  this  is  beyond  doubt. 

*  He  does  not  mention  i4piffyx,atthat  time  so  little  known  on  the 
Continent. 

*Some  excuse  is  to  be  made  for  this  neglect.  Nitxsch  had  of 
courae  exhausted  all  the  forms  of  biixls  commonly  to  be  obtained, 
and  specimens  of  the  less  common  forms  were  too  valuable  from  the 
curator's  or  collector's  point  of  view  to  be  subjected  to  a  treatment 
that  mi^ht  end  in  their  destruction.  Yet  it  b  said,  on  good  authority, 
that  NttXKh  had  the  patience  so  to  manipulate  the  skins  of  many 
rare  species  that  he  was  able  to  ascertain  the  charactera  of  their 
pterylosb  fay  the  inspection  of  their  inside  only,  without  in  any  way 
dama^ng  tnem  for  the  oidinary  purpose  of  a  museum.  Nor  is  this 
surprising  when  we  consider  the  marvellous  skill  of  Continental  and 
especially  German  taxidermists,  many  of  whom  haw  elevated  their 
profearion  to  a  height  of  art  inconoeivablr  to  most  Englishmen, 
who  are  only  acquainted  widi  the  miserable  mocloery  of  Nature 
which  is  the  most  suMime  result  of  all  but  a  few  "  biiti'etuffi 
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omitliology,  as  might  be  expected  from  inch  a  man  as  he  was, 
placed  the  Plerylograpkie  at  the  summit  of  those  publications 
the  appearance  of  which  he  had  to  record  for  the  years  1839  and 
1840,  sUting  that  for  *'  Systemailk"  it  was  of  the  greatest  miport- 
ance.^  On  the  other  hand  Oken  {Ists,  1842,  pp.  39i~394)t  though 
giving  a  summary  of  Nitzsch's  results  and  classification,  was  more 
sparing  of  his  praise,  and  prefaced  his  remarks  by  asserting  that 
he  could  not  refrain  from  laughter  when  he  looked  at  the  plates 
in  Nitzsch's  work,  since  they  reminded  him  of  the  plucked  fowb 
hanging  in  a  poulterer's  shop,  and  goes  on  to  say  that,  as  the 
author  always  had  the  luck  to  engage  in  researches  of  which 
nobody  thought,  so  had  he  the  ludi  to  print  them  where 
nobody  sought  them.  In  Sweden  Sundevall,  without  accepting 
Nitzsch's  views,  accorded  them  a  far  mote  appreciative  greeting 
in  his  annual  reports  for  1840-1842  (L  pp.  X51-X60);  but,  of 
course,  in  England  and  France'  nothing  was  known  of  them 
beyond  the  scantiest  notice,  generally  taken  at  second  hand,  m 
two  or  three  publications.  Thanks  to  Mr  ScJater,  the  Ray 
Society  was  induced  to  publish,  in  1867,  an  ezoellent  translation 
by  Mr  Dallas  of  Nitzsch's  Pleryhf^apky,  and  thereby,  however 
tardily,  justice  was  at  length  rendered  by  British  ornithologists  to 
one  of  their  gseatest  foreign  brethren.*  Nitzsch's  work  on 
feathers  has  been  carried  farther  by  many  later  observerSy  and 
its  value  is  now  ffenerally  accepted  (see  Feathek). 

The  treatiae  of  Keasler  on  the  osteolaev  of  birds*  feet,  puUished 
in  the  BtUleHn  of  the  Moscow  Sodety  of  Naturalists  for  1841,  next 
^,__.,_  daims  a  few  words,  though  its  scope  is  rather  to  show 
***■*''•  differences  than  affinities;  but  treatment  of  that  kind  is 
undoubtedly  useful  at  times  in  indicating  that  alluinrrs  seneraUy 
admitted  are  unnatural:  and  this  is  the  case  here,  for,  toUowing 
Cuvier's  method,  the  author's  researches  profve  the  artifidal  character 
of  some  of  its  associations.  While  furnishing — almost  uncon- 
sciously, however— additional  evidence  for  overthrowing  that 
daasOkation,  there  is,  nevertheless,  no  attempt  made  to  construct 
a  hKter  one;  and  the  elaborate  tables  of  dimensions,  both  absolute 
and  proportional,  suggestive  as  is  the  whole  tendency  of  the  author's 
observations,  seem  not  to  lead  to  any  very  practical  result,  though 
the  systcmatist's  need  to  look  beneath  the  int^ment,  even  m 
parts  that  are  so  comparatively  little  hidden  as  buds'  feet,  is  once 
more  made  beyond  all  queadoa  apparent. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  lAacgillivray  contributed 
to  Audubon's  OmUhclcgkal  Biography  a  series  of  descriptions  of 
some  parts  ctf  the  anatomy  of  American  birds,  from 
subjects  supplied  to  him  by  that  enthusiastic  naturalist, 
whose  zeal  and  presdenoe,  it  may  be  called,  in  this 
respect  merits  all  praise.  Thus  he  (prompted  very 
likely  by  MacgOlivray)  wrote:  "I  beh'eve  the  time  to 
be  approaching  when  much  of  the  results  obtahied  from 
the  inspection  of  the  exterior  alone  will  be  laid  aside;  when 
museums  filled  with  stuffed  skins  will  be  considered  insuiSdent 
to  afford  a  knowledge  of  birds;  and  when  the  student  will  go 
forth,  not  only  to  observe  the  habits  and  haunts  of  animals,  but 
to  preserve  q)ecimens  of  them  to  be  carefully  dissected"  (Omiik. 
Biograpkyt  iv..  Introduction,  p.  xxiv).  As  has  been  stated,  the 
first  of  this  series  of  anatomical  descriptions  i^>peared  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  work,  published  in  1838,  but  they  were  continued 
until  its  completion  with  the  fifth  volume  in  the  following  year, 
and  the  whole  was  incorporated  into  what  may  be  termed  its 
second  edition,  The  Birds  cf  America^  which  appeared  between 
1840  and  1844.  Among  the  many  spedes  whose  anatomy  Mac- 
gilUvray  thus  partly  docribed  from  autopsy  were  at  least  half  a 
dozen*  of  those  now  referred  to  the  family  Tyranmdae  (see  Kmo- 
>  ArdMfUr  NtUmrgesdtidUt,  viL  2,  pp.  60, 61. 
*In  1836  facquemin  communicated  to  the  French  Academy 
iCcmptes  rmatu,  ii.  pp.  374,  379  and  472)  some  observations  on 
the  order  in  which  feathers  are  disposed  on  the  body  of  birds;  but, 
however  general  may  have  been  the  scope  of  his  investigations^  the 
portion  of  them  published  refen  only  to  the  crow,  and  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  Nitach's  former  work. 

*  The  Ray  Society  bad  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  tfie  ten  original 
oopper-oiates,  all  but  one  drawn  by  the  author  himself,  wherewith 
the  work  was  illustrated.  It  is  only  to  be  rwretted  that  the  Society 
did  not  also  adopt  the  quarto  siae  in  which  it  appeared,  for  bv 
issuing  their  English  vemon  in  f<^o  they  needlessly  put  an  impedi- 
ment m  the  way  of  its  common  and  convenient  use. 

*  These  are,  aooonling  to  modem  nomenclature.  Tynmmus  eoroli' 
fwuir  and  (as  before  mentioned)  T  vtrtUaliSt  Myiankus  crinihu^ 
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BntD),  but  then  Included,  with  many  others,  according  to  the 
irrational,  vague  and  rudimentary  notions  of  classification  of 
the  time,  m  what  was  termed  the  family  "  Musacaptnae**  In  all 
these  species  he  found  the  vocal  organs  to  differ  essentially  in 
structure  from  those  of  other  birds  of  the  Old  World,  which  we 
now  call  Passerine,  or,  to  be  still  more  precise,  Oscinian.  But  by 
him  these  last  were  most  arbitrarily  severed,  diisonated  from 
their  allies,  and  wrongly  combined  with  other  forms  by  no  means 
neariy  related  to  them  (Bfit.  Birds,  i.  pp.  17, 18)  which  he  also 
examined,  and  he  practically,  though  not  literally,*  asserted  the 
truth,  when  he  said  that  the  genenl  structure,  but  espeaally 
the  muscular  appendages,  of  the  lower  krynz  was  "  similariy 
formed  m  all  other  burds  of  this  family"  described  in  Audubon^s 
work.  Macgillivray  did  not,  however,  assign  to  this  essential 
difference  any  systemauc  value.  Indeed  he  was  so  much  pre- 
possessed in  favour  of  a  classification  based  on  the  structnre  of  the 
digestive  organs  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  consider 
vocal  musdes  to  be  of  much  tazonomic  use,  and  it  was  reserved 
tO' Johannes  MOUer  to  pomt  out  that  the  contrary  was 
the  fact.  This  the  great  German  comparative  anato- 
mist did  in  two  commumcations  to  the  Academy  of 
Sdences  of  Berlin,  one  on  the  26th  June  1845  and  the  other  on  the 
14th  May  1846,  which,  having  beoi  first  briefly  published  in  the 
Academy's  Monatsbertektt  were  afterwards  printed  in  full,  and 
illustrated  by  numerous  figures,  in  its  Abktmdlumgm,  thou^  in 
this  latter  and  complete  form  they  did  not  ^pear  in  public  until 
1847.  This  very  remarkable  treatise  forms  the  groundwork  of 
almost  all  later  or  recent  researches  in  the  comparative  anatomy 
and  consequent  arrangement  of  the  Passeres,  and,  though  it  is 
certainly  not  free  from  imperfections^  many  of  them,  it  must  be 
said,  arise  from  want  of  material,  notwithstanding  that  its 
author  had  command  of  a  much  more  abundant  supply  than  was 
at  the  disposal  of  Nitzsch.  Carrying  on  the  wwk  from  the 
anatomical  point  at  which  he  had  left  it,  correcting  his  errors,  and 
utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  observations  of  Keyserling  and 
Blasius,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  Mdller, 
though  hampered  by  mistaken  notions  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  unable  to  rid  himself,  propounded  a  scheme  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  this  group,  the  gentral  truth  of  which  has  been  admitted 
by  all  his  successors,  based,  as  the  title  of  his  treatise  expressed, 
on  the  hitherto  unknown  different  t3rpes  of  the  vocal  organs  in  the 
Passerines.  He  freely  recognized  Uie  prior  discoveries  of,  as  ht 
thought,  Audubon,  though  really,  as  has  smce  been  ascertained, 
of  Macgillivray;  but  Miiller  was  able  to  perceive  their  systematic 
value,  which  Macgillivray  did  not,  and  taught  others  to  know  it. 
At  the  same  time  Miiller  showed  himself,  his  power  of  discrimina* 
tion  notwithstanding,  to  fall  behmd  Nitzsch  in  one  very  cmdal 
point,  for  he  refused  to  the  latter's  Ptcanas  the  rank  that  had 
been  claimed  for  them,  and  imagined  that  the  groups  associated 
under  that  name  formed  but  a  third  "  tribe"  — PtcoHr^^  a 
great  order  Insessares,  the  others  bdng  (x)  (he  Oscma  or  Poly- 
myodi — ^the  singing  birds  by  emphasis,  whose  inferior  larsmz 
was  endowed  with  the  full  number  of  five  pairs  of  umg-maades, 
and  (2)  the  Trackeopkones,  composed  of  some  South-American 
families.  Looking  on  Mailer's  labours  as  we  now  can,  we  see 
that  such  errors  as  he  committed  are  chiefly  due  to  his  want  of 
special  knowledge  of  ornithology,  combined  with  the  abscmoe 
in  sevoal  insfsnres  oi  suffident  materials  for  investigation. 
Nothing  whatevtf  is  to  be  said' against  the  composition  of  his 
first  and  second  "  tribes"  ;  but  the  third  is  an  assemUage  still 
more  heterogeneous  than  that  which  Nitzsch  brought  tofether 
under  a  name  so  like  that  of  MQller — for  the  fact  must  never  be 
allowed  to  go  out  of  sight  that  the  extent  of  the  PicarU  of  the 

latter  is  not  at  all  that  of  the  Picariao  of  the  former*  For 
■  Not  literally,  because  a  few  other  forms  such  as  the  genera  Pah** 
pHia  and  Ptiiofpnys,  now  known  to  have  no  relation  to  the  Tiiromm% 
doe,  were  induded.  though  these  forms*  it  would  seem,  had  never 
been  dissected  by  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  declares  that  the 
American  redstart*  MnsctcapOy  or,  as  it  now  stands,  5irttf|>ftage 
rutictUot  when  young,  has  its  vocal  organs  like  the  rest—^a  cxtf»- 
ordinary  statement  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  many  able 
American  ornithologists. 

*  It  is  not  needless  to  point  out  this  fine  distinction,  foe  1 
one  modem  author  would  sesm  to  have  overioohsd  it. 
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insttBce,  HiSller  places  in  Ids  tlibd  "tiibe"  die  gzxmp  which  he 
cdfed  Amfdidae,  meaning  thereby  the  peculiar  fonns  of  South 
America  that  are  now  considered  to  be  more  properly  named 
Otinfidae,  and  herein  he  was  dearly  right,  while  Nitach,  who 
(ndsled  by  their  supposed  affinity  to  the  genus  A  «^e(if— peculiar 
to  the  Northern  HenuBphere,  and  a  purely  Passerine  form)  had  kept 
them  among  hisPotfertiiMfWasasdeariy  wrong.  ButagainMfiller 
made  his  third  "  tribe  "  Pkarii  also  to  contain  the  Tyranmdce,  of 
which  mention  has  just  been  made,  though  it  is  so  obvious  as  now 
to  be  generally  admitted  that  they  have  no  very  intimate  relation* 
ship  to  the  other  families  with  which  they  are  there  associated. 
There  is  no  need  here  to  criticise  more  minutely  this  projected 
arrangement,  and  it  must  be  said  that,  notwithstanding  his 
researches,  he  seems  to  have  had  some  misgivings  that,  after  all, 
the  separation  of  the  Insesscres  into  those  **  triba  "  migjht  not  be 
justifiable.  At  any  rate  he  wavered  in  his  estimate  of  their 
taxonomic  vahie,  for  he  gave  in  alternative  proposal,  arranging 
aD  the  genera  in  a  sinfl^  series,  a  proceeding  in  those  days  thought 
not  only  defensible  and  possible,  but  desirable  or  even  requisite, 
though  now  utterly  abandoned.  Just  as  Nitaach  had  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage  of  never  having  any  example  of  the 
aboofmal  Pofserss  of  the  New  World  to  dissect,  and,  therefore,  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  their  abnormality,  so  MQller  never  succeeded 
in  getting  hold  of  an  example  of  the  genus  Pitta  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  yet,  acting  on  the  due  furnished  by  Kcyaerling  and 
Bfaoraa,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  it  would  be  found  to 
fill  one  of  the  gaps  he  had  to  leave,  and  this  to  some  extent  it  has 
been  since  proved  to  do. 

It  most  not  be  siq>posed  that  the  vocal  muades  were  first 
discovered  by  MHUer;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  been  described 
_  lon^  before,  and  by  many  writers  on  the  anatomy  of 
^""^  birds.  To  say  nothing  of  foreigners,  or  the  authors 
of  general  works  on  the  subject,  an  excelknt  account  of  them 
had  been  given  to  the  Lannean  Sodety  by  W..Yane]l  m  1829, 
and  published  with  eUborate  figures  in  its  Tramsactwns  (xvi. 
305-321,  ph.  17,  x8),  an  abstract  of  which  was  subsequently 
given  in  the  article  "  Raven"  in  his  History  of  BriOsk  Birdt, 
and  Mac^iniviay  also  described  and  figured  than  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  ten  years  later  in  his  woric  with  the  same  title  (iL 
21-37.  pis.  x^xiL),  while  Blyth  and  Nitach  had  (as  already 
nentioaed)  seen  some  of  their  value  in  dassificatioa.  But 
If  aStf  has  the  merit  of  dearly  outstriding  his  predecessors, 
snd  with  his  accustomed  perspicuity  made  t^  way  even  plainer 
for  his  socccaaors  to  see  than  he  himself  was  able  to  see  it.  What 
remains  to  add  is  that  the  extraordinary  celebrity  of  its  author 
actoaDy  pcocnxed  for  the  first  portion  of  his  researches  notice 
IB  Eo^and  {Ann.  NaL  History,  xviL  499)>  though  it  must  be 
confessed  not  then  to  any  practical  purpose;  but  more  than 
thirty  years  after  there  appeued  an  English  translation  of  his 
treatise  by  F.  Jeffrey  Bdl,  with  an  appendix  by  Garrod  contain- 
ing a  summary  of  the  latter's  own  continuation  of  the  same  line 
of  research.* 

It  is  now  necessary  to  revert  to  the  year  181s,  in  wMch  Dr  Comay 
of  Rocfaefbrt  communicated  to  the  French  Aosdemy  of  Sdeooes  a 

inemoironanewdaMificatioaof  birds,  of  which,  however, 

^""V-  nothing  but  a  notice  has  been  preserved  (Comptes  rendus, 
uw.  a.  r64).  Two  years  later  tlus  was  followed  by  a  aeoond  contri- 
bncioa  from  him  on  the  same  subject,  and  of  this  only  an  extract 
ti«itt'"Mf  in  the  official  organ  of  the  Academy  («<  supra,  xvi.  pp. 
M.*  9^*  thoiH^  an  abtttact  was  inserted  in  one  sdentific  journal 
WhSiua,  mTp.  si),  and  its  fint  portion  in  another  {Jownal  des 
McMwrtef .  L  p.  aso).  The  IJwiis  Z«»ftw««  fc  1847.  (PP.  360-369) 
^ifffff«*i*wl  the  whole,  and  enabled  naturafisu  to  consider  the  ments 
ef  the  antbor's  project,  which  was  to  found  a  new  daasification  of 
hivds  on  the  form  of  the  anterior  palatal  bones,  which  he  declared 
to  be  sabiected  more  evklently  than  any  other  to  certain  fixed  laws. 
These  laws,  aa  Ibrmulated  by  him,  are  that  (i)  there  is  a  ooinddence 
of  form  of  the  anterior  palatal  and  of  the  cramum  m  birds  of  the 
Older:  (a)  there  is  a  likeness  between  the  anterior  palatal 
in  birds  of  the  same  order;  (3)  there  are  relations  of  hkeness 


*  The  title  of  the  English  translation  b  Johamus  MiOor  oh  CertQtn 
VanolMW  M  Iko  Vocal  Orwams  oj  Iko  Passores  that  haoe  kUhtrlo 
oumpod  Mtfciu  It  was  publ'iahed  at  Oxfoid  in  1878.  By^  some 
unirrnnnTsWr  aoddent,  the  date  of  the  original  oommunicauon  to 
the  Academy  of  Bcriia  is  wroi«ly  printed.    It  has  been  rightly 


between  the  anterior  palatal  bones  in  groopa  of  birds  iHiich  are 
near  to  one  another.  These  laws,  he  added,  exist  in  regard  to  all 
parts  that  offer  characters  fit  for  the  mtthodical  arrangement  of 
birds,  but  it  is  in  regard  to  the  anterior  palatal  bone  that  they 
unquestionably  offer  uie  most  evidence.  In  the  evolution  of  these 
laws  Dr  Girnay  had  most  laudably  studied,  as  his  observations 
prove,  a  vast  number  of  different  types,  and  the  upshot  of  his  whole 
labours,  though  not  very  cleariy  stated,  was  such  as  to  wholly  sttb> 
vert  the  classification  at  that  tune  genersUy  adopted  by  French 
ornitholonsts.  He  of  course  knew  the  investigAtxms  of  L'Herminier 
and  De  fitainvQle  on  sternal  formation,  and  ne  also  seems  to  have 
been  awsre  of  some  pterylological  differences  exhibited  by  birds— 
whether  those  of  Nitach  or  those  of  jacquemin  is  not  sttted.  True 
it  IS  the  latter  were  never  published  m  full,  but  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  Dr  Gnrnay  may  have  known  their  drift.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  he  declares  that  chaiacten  drawn  from  the  sternum  or  the 
pdvi»— hitherto  deemed  to  be,  next  to  the  bones  of  the  head,  the 
most  important  portiooa  of  the  bird's  tnunework — are  scarcely 
worth  more,  from  a  dassificatory  point  of  view,  than  chanctere 
dnwn  from  the  bill  or  the  legs;  whue  pterylological  ooosideretionS| 
together  with  many  others  to  which  some  systematists  had  attached 
more  or  less  importance,  can  only  assist,  and  apparently  must  never 
be  taken  to  control,  the  force  of  evidence  fumiued  by  this  bone  of 
all  bonea— the  anterior  palataL 

That  Dr  Girnay  was  on  the  brink  of  making  a  disoovenr  of  coi»> 
sideraUe  merit  wul  by  and  by  appear,  but.  with  every  disposition 
to  regard  his  investintions  lavouirablv,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
accomplished  it.  Whatever  proofs  Dr  Cornay  may  have  had  to 
satisfy  himself  of  his  being  on  the  right  track,  these  proofs  were  not 
adduced  in  sufficient  number  nor  arraiq^ed  with  sufficient  skill  to 
persuade  .a  somewhat  stiff-necked  generation  of  the  truth  td  his 
views — for  it  was  a  jpmention  whose  leaders,  in  Fnnoe  at  any 
rate,  looked  with  suspicion  upon  any  one  who  professed  to  go  beyond 
the  bounds  which  the  genius  of  Cuvier  had  been  unable  to  overiwes. 
and  regarded  the  notion  of  upsetting  any  of  the  posttion»<naintainea 
by  him  as  verging  almost  upon  proEamty.  Moreover,  Dr  Cornay's 
scheme  was  not  given  to  the  worid  with  any  of  those  adjuncts  that 
not  merely  please  the  eye  but  are  in  many  cawes  necessary,  for, 
though  on  a  subject  which  required  for  its  proper  comprehension  a 
series  of  pbtes,  it  made  even  its  final  appeannce  unadorned  by  a 
single  explanatory  figure,  and  in  a  lournal,  respectable  and  well- 
known  indeed,  but  one  not  of  the  hignest  sdentinc  rank. 

The  same  year  which  saw  the  promulgation  of  the  crude  scheme 
just  described,  as  well  as  the  publication  of  the  final  researches  of 
MflUer,  witnessed  also  another  attempt  at  the  dassifica-  ^_..__^ 
tton  of  birds,  much  more  limited  indeed  in  scope,  but,  so  **■*■■■>> 
far  as  it  went,  regarded  by  most  ormthologists  of  the  time  aa  almost 
final  in  its  operation.  Under  the  vague  title  of  "  Ornithokwische 
Notisen  "  Professor  Cabanis  of  Berlin  contributed  to  the  Araue  far 


Natmrfssckicklt  (ziii.  I.  pp.  186-256, 308-352)  an  essay  in  two  parts, 
wherein,  following  the  researches  of  Mfluer*  on  the  syrinx,  in  the 
courser  <h  which  a  correlation  had  been  shown  to  exist  Between  the 
wholeor  divided  condition  of  the  plania  or  hind  part  of  the  "  tarsus,'* 
fint  noticed,  as  has  been  said,  m  Keyserling  and  Blasius,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  pertect  song'spparatus,  the  younger 
author  found  an  agreement  which  seemed  almost  invariable  in  tnia 
respect,  and  be  also  ^minted  out  that  the  plania  of  the  different 
groups  of  birds  in  which  it  is  divided  is  divided  in  different  modes, 
the  mode  of  division  bdng^  generally  characteristic  of  the  groupi. 
Such  a  coincidence  of  the  mternal  and  external,  features  of  biroa 
was  naturally  deemed  a  discovery  of  the  greatest  value  by  those 
ornithologists  who  thought  most  highly  of  the  latter,  and  it  was 
unquestionabiy  of  no  little  practical  utility.  Further  examination 
also  revealed  the  fact*  that  in  certain  groups  the  number  of 
"  primaries,"  or  quill-feathers  growing  from  the  manus  or  distal 
segmeAt  of  the  wing,  formed  another  coaFacteristic  easy  of  observa- 
tion. In  the  Oscinet  or  Pclymyodi  <d  MflUer  the  number  was  either 
nine  or  ten — and  if  the  latter  the  outermost  <^  them  was  generally 
very  small.  In  two  of  the  other  groups  of  which  Professor  Cabanis 
especially  treated — groups  which  had  been  hitherto  more  or  less 
confounded  with  the  0«tMCff— the  number  of  primaries  was  in- 
variably ten,  and  the  outermost  of  them  was  comparatively  large. 
This  observation  was  also  hailed  as  the  discovery  of  a  fact  m  extra- 
ordinary importance:  and,  from  the  results  of  these  invcstigstions, 
taken  altogisther,  ornithology  was  declared  by  Sundevall,  un- 
doubtedly a  man  who  had  a  ng^t  to  speak  with  authority,  to  have 
made  greater  pioKiess  than  had  been  achieved  since  the  days  of 
Cuvier.  The  final  disposition  of  the  "  Sub-class  Insesseres  **— «Il  the 

.  *  On  the  other  hand,  Mflller  makes  several  references  to  the  laboun 
of  Prof essor  Cabanis.  Theinvestigationsof  both  authors  must  have 
been  proreediag  simultaneously,  and  it  matters  little  whldi  actually 
appeared  first. 

•  This  seems  to  have  been  made  known  by  Professor  Cabanis  the 
preceding  year  to  the  GostUselu^  dor  Natmrjorsckonder  Frnmdo 
Id.  Mflller,  SHmmormnoH  dor  Possomun,  p.  65).  Of  course  the 
yaiiation  to  which  the  number  of  primaries  was  subject  had  not 
esca^  the  observation  of  Nitsach,  out  he  had  sgarody  used  it  as  a 
dasnficatory  character. 
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prrrhing  birds,  that  b  to  aay,  iHiidi  are  neither  birds  of  prey  nor 
pigeon»— proposed  by  Professor  Cabanas,  was  into  four  *'  Qnlers,*' 
as  follows: — 

1.  OsctJMX,  equal  to  Mflller's  group  of  the  same  name; 

a.  Ocmalans,  beuis  a  majority  of  that  division  of  the  Pieariae 
of  Nitoch,  so  called  by  Andreas  Wagner,  in  l84it^  which  have 
their  feet  normally  constructed; 

3. 5itriJoriu,  a  group  now  separated  from  the  aamatem  of 
Wagner,  and  containing  thore  forma  which  have  their  feet  abnor- 
maUy  constructed;  and 

4.  ^cofMpfcr,  being  the  Cnmpmrs  of  Covier,  the  Zygodaetyti  of 
srreral  other  sjfstematists. 

The  first  of  these  four  **  Orders  *'  had  been  already  indefeasSbly 
established  as  one  perfectly  natural,  but  respecting  its  details  more 
must  presently  be  said.  The  remaining  three  are  now  seen  to  be 
obviously  artificial  associations,  and  the  second  of  them,  QamatonSt 
in  particular,  containing  a  very  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  forms: 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mtemal  structure  of  some  of 
them  was  at  that  tuie  still  more  imperfectly  known  than  now. 

This  will  perhaps  be  the  moat  convenient  place  to  mention  another 
kind  of  classification  of  birds,  which,  baaed  on  a  principle  whoUv 
different  from  those  that  have  just  been  explainea, 
requires  a  few  words,  thouf^  it  has  not  been  productive, 
nor  is  likely,  from  all  that  appears,  to  be  productive  of 
any  peat  effect.  So  iotuL  ago  as  1831,  Prince  C  L.  Bonaparte,  in 
his  oaffM  di  una  distnownoM  mtlodica  de^  Amimali  Vtrt^nti, 
published  at  Rome,  and  in  1837  communicated  to  the  Linnran 
Society  of  London,  **  A  new  Systonatic  Arrangement  of  Vertebrated 
Animals.**  which  was  subsequently  printed  in  that  Society's  TVoim- 
aetions  (zviii.  pp.  247-304)1  though  before  it  appeared  there  was 
issued  at  Bologna,  under  the  title  of  Syno^su  VerUbratonmSystemO' 
Ust  a  Ladn  translation  of  it.  Herein  he  divided  the  class  Atts  into 
two  subdaases,  to  which  he  applied  the  names  of  lusessons  and 
GraUaion*  (hitherto  used  by  their  inventors  Vinxs  and  Illiger  in  a 
different  sense),  in  the  bitter  work  relying  chidy  for  this  division 
on  characters  which  had  not  before  been  used  by  any  sjfstematist. 
namely  that  in  the  former  group  mono^^amy  generaUv  prevailed 
and  the  helpless  nestlis^  were  fed  by  their  jMuents,  while  the  latter 
group  were  mostly  polynmous,  and  the  chicks  at  birth  were  active 
and  capable  oi  feeding  themsdves.  This  method,  which  in  process 
of  time  was  difipoificd  t>y  the  title  of  a  Phynolo^ical  Arrangement, 
was  insisted  upon  witn  more  or  less  pertinacity  bv  the  author 
throughout  a  long  series  of  publications,  some  of  them  separate 
books,  some  of  them  contributed  to  the  memoin  issued  by  man/ 
scientific  bodies  of  various  Eurooean  countries,  ceasing  only  at  his 
death,  which  in  July  1857  founa  hun  occupied  upon  a  Cansptetus 
Centrum  Amum^  that  in  consequence  remains  unfinished.  In  the 
courre  of  this  series,  however,  he  saw  fit  to  alter  the  name  of  his  two 
subdaases,  since  those  which  he  at  first  adopted  were  open  to  a 
variety  of  meanings,  and  in  a  communication  to  the  Freikh  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  i§S3  (Comptes  rendus,  socviL  pp.  641-647)  the 
denomination  Inussorcs  was  changed  to  Altnces,  and  CraUatons  to 
Praecpus — the  terms  now,  preferred  by  him  being  taken  from 
Sundcvall's  treatise  of  1835  already  mentioned.  The  views  of 
Bonaparte  were,  it  appeara»also  shared  by  an  ornithological  amateur 

^ of  some  distinction,  John  Hogg,  who  propounded  a  scheme 

"'^  which,  as  he  subsequently  stated  (Zpotopst,  1 850.  p.  2797) , 
was  founded  strictly  in  aooordanoe  with  them;  but  it  would  seem 
that,  allowing  his  convictions  to  be  warped  bv  other  considerations, 
he  abandoned  the  original  **  physioloeical  **  basM  of  his  system,  so 
that  this,  when  publuhed  in  1846  {Edtnb.  N  PMmo^  Journal^ 
xli.  pp.  S&-71),  was  found  to  be  established  on  a  single  character 
of  the  feet  only;  though  he  was  careful  to  point  out,  immediately 
after  formulating  the  definition  of  his  suSdasses  Qmstnctiptdes 
and  Inccnstnetipedat  that  the  former  *'  make,  m  general,  compact 
and  well-built  nests,  wherein  they  bnng  up  their  very  weak,  bund, 
and  mostly  naked  young,  which  they  feed  with  care,  by  bringing 
food  to  them  for  many  days,  until  they  are  fledged  and  suffiaentl/ 
strong  to  leave  their  nest,  observiiu;  also  that  they  **  are  princi- 
pally monogamous  **  (pp.  55,  56):  while  of  the  latter  he  says  that 
they  **  make  dther  a  poor  and  rude  nest,  in  which  theylay  their 
eggs,  or  else  none,  depositing  them  on  the  bare  ground.  The  young 
are  generally  bom  with  their  full  s^ht,  covered  witK  down,  strong, 
and  capable  of  running  or  swimming  immediatdy  after  they  leave 
the  egg-sbdl.*'  He  adds  that  the  parents,  which  **  are  mostly 
polygamous,'*  attend  their  young  and  direct  them  where  to  find 
their  food  (p.  63).  The  numerous  errora  in  these  assertions  hardly 
need  pointing  out.  The  herons,  for  instance,  are  much  more 
**  CaHstnatp^ues  "  than  are  the  larks  or  the  kingfishers,  and,  so  far 
from  the  majority  of  **  InconstncHpedes  "  bang  polygamous,  there 
b  scanady  any  evidence  of  polygamy  obtaining  as  a  habit  among 
birds  in  a  state  of  nature  except  in  certain  of  the  GcUimu  and  a 
very  few  others.    Furthermore,  the  young  of  the  goatsuckers  are 

*  Arcka  far  NaturgeuhidUe,  vii.  2.  pp.  93,  91.    The  division 
ems  to  have  been  instituted  by  this  author  a  couple  of  years  eariier 


in  the  second  edition  of  hia  Handbuck  der  Naiurgucktckte  (a  work 
not  seen  by  the  present  writer),  but  not  then  to  have  reodved  a  sden- 
tific  name.  It  included  all  Picanat  which  had  not "  sygodactvlous  '* 
leet,  that  is  to  say,  toes  placed  in  pairs,  two  before  and  two  behind. 


at  hatching  far  more  developed  than  are  those  of  the  herons  or  the 
cormorants:  and,  in  a  general  way,  neariy  every  one  of  die  as> 
serted  pecuUarities  of  the  two  subdasaes  breaks  down  under  cardul 
examination.  Yet  the  idea  of  a  "  physiological  '*  arrangement  on 
the  same  kind  of  prindple  found  another  follower,  or,  as  be  thought, 
inventor,  in  Edwud  Newman,  who  m  1850  communicated 
to  the  Zoologicai  Society  of  London  a  plan  published  in 
its  Proce$d*nts  for  that  year  (pp.  46-A8),  and  reprinted  also  i 
own  ioomal  fis  Zootopa  (po.  2780-2762),  baaed  on  exacdy  the 
oonsKlerations,  dividing  birda  into  two  groups,  **  Hesthogenous  " — 
a  word  so  vicious  in  formation  as  to  be  incapable  of  amendment,  but 
intended  to  signify  those  that  were  hatched  with  a  dothing  of 
down— and  **  Cymnogenous,"  or  those  that  were  hatched  luked. 
These  three  systems  are  essentially  identical :  but.  plausible  as  they 
may  be  at  the  first  aspect,  they  have  been  found  to  be  practically 
useless,  though  such  of  thor  characten  as  their  upholders  have 
advanced  with  truth  deserve  attention.  Physiok)gy  may  one  day 
veiv  likdy  assist  the  systematist;  but  it  must  be  real  phyakdogy 
and  not  a  riwff*- 

In  1856  Paul  Ckrvais,  iHw  had  already  contributed  to  the  ZocUgjtB 
ol[M.dtCaa(tdaui'»Expidtlun  dans  Us  forties  ceu^ttksdsFAmiriqmt 

<fti5iHf  some  important  memoirs  describing  the  anatomy  of      ^ 

the  hoactsin  and  oertam  other  birds  of  douodul  or  aiKsinal-  '■"  •  ■■ 
ous  position,  published  some  remarks  00  the  characten  vdudi  could  be 
drawn  from  uie  sternum  of  birds  {Ann,  Sc.Nai.  Zoolcpe*  ser.  4,  vL  pp. 
5-15).  The-considerations  are  not  very  striking  from  a  general  point  of 
view;  but  the  author  adds  to  the  woght  of  evidence  which  some  of 
his  predecessors  had  brouriit  to  bear  on  certain  matters,  partacutarlr 
in  aiding  to  abolish  the  artificial  groups  *'  Dfodactvls,*'  "Syndactyb," 
and  **  S^TKodactyls,"  on  which  so  much  reliance  had  been  jdaced  by 
many  cl  nis  countrymen;  and  it  is  with  him  a  great  ment  that  he 
was  the  first  apparendy  to  reoognixe  puUidy  that  characten  drawn 
from  the  posterior  part  <^  the  sternum,  and  particulariy  from  the 
**  icMasterures"  commonly  called  in  Enslish  *'  notches  '*  or  "  emar- 
ginationsp"  are  of  oomparadvdy  little  importance,  since  their 
number  u  apt  to  vary  in  forms  that  are  most  doady  allied,  and 
even  in  species  that  are  usually  associated  in  the  same  genus  or 
unquestifQsiably  belonjc  to  the  same  family,*  whSt  these  **  notches  ** 
sometimes  become  sunple  foramaia,  as  In  certain  ptgeons,  or  oa 
the  other  hand  foroimna  may  exceptionally  cfaai^  to  **  notcbea,** 
and  not  unf  requendy  disappear  iduAly.  Among  his  chief  systematic 
determinations  we  may  mention  that  he  refen  the  tinamous  to  the 
rails,  because  apparendy  of  their  deep  "  notches,'*  but  od 
takes  a  view  of  that  group  more  correct  aooording  to  modemi 
than  did  most  of  nis  contemporaries.  The  bustaids  he  wouU 
pUhce  with  the  **  Limicolffs,"  as  also  Dromor  and  Chums,  the 
sheath-bill  (g.v.).  PhaethoHt  the  tropic-bird  (tf.v.)t  he  would  place 
with  the  "  Laridte  "  and  not  with  the  «*  Pd«canid«s,'*  which  it  only 
resembles  in  its  feet  having  all  the  toes  connected  by  a  web.  Finally 
divers,  auks  and  penguins,  according  to  him,  ttiTm  the  last  term  ia 
the  series,  and  it  seems  fit  to  him  that  they  should  be  regarded  as 
forming  a  separate  order.  It  is  a  cunous  fact  that  even  at  a  date 
so  late  as  thu,  and  by  an  investigator  so  well  informed,  doubt  should 
still  have  existed  whether  Apleryx  (see  Kiwi)  shoukl  be  referred  to 
the  group  Containing  the  cassowary  and  the  ostrich.  On  the  whole 
the  remarks  of  this  esteemed  author  do  not  go  much  beyond  such  as 
might  occur  to  any  one  who  had  made  a  study  of  a  good  aeries  off 
specimens;  but  many  of  them  are  published  for 'the  first  time,  msad 
the  author  u  cardul  to  insist  on  the  neoesdty  of  not  resdng  solely 
on  sternal  duuacten,  but  associating  with  them  those  drawn  from 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

Three  yean  later  in  the  same  loumal  (xL  11-145,  pis.  ^4) 
M.  Blandiard  published  some  Recherches  sur  Us  caracAns 
lopques  des  aueamx  appUquies  d  la  dassificatton  natureUe 
d$  ees  ammauxt  strongly  urging  the  supenority  of  such 
characten  over  those  drawn  from  the  bill  or  feet,  which, 
he  remarks,  though  they  may  have  sometimes  given  correct  1 
have  mosdy  led  to  mistakes,  and,  if  observations  of  habiu  and  food 
have  sometimes  afforded  happy  results,  they  have  often  been  de- 
ceptive, so  that,  shoukl  more  be  wanted  than  to  draw  up  a 
inventory  of  creadon  or  trace  the  distmcdve  outUne>of  each 
zoology  without  anatomy  would  remain  a  barren  study.  At  the 
same  time  he  states  that  authore  who  have  occupied  themsdves-wich 
the  sternum  alone  have  often  produced  uncertain  results,  espectnlly 
when  they  have  neglected  its  anterior  for  its  posterior  part,  for  ia 
truth  every  bone  of  the  skdeton  ought  to  be  studied  in  all  its  detaila. 
Yet  this  distinguished  aoologist  selects  the  sternum  as  fumidung 
the  key  to  his  orimary  grmips  or  "  Ordera  "  of  the  dass,  adopting, 
as  Merrem  haa  done  long  before,  the  same  two  divisions  Canmataa 


and  RaUtae,  naming,  however,  the  former  7>e^id»slenm  and 
latter  HomalosUmh,*    Some  unkind  fate  has  hitherto 


the 


*  Thus  he  cites  the  cases  d  MacheUs  pugnax  and  Scalopox  ra^»- 
cola  among  the  "  Umicoles,**  and  Larus  calanules  among  the 
"  larid6s,'^  as  differing  from  their  nearest  allies  by  the  possesskm 
of  only  one  **  notch  "  on  either  side  of  the  keeL  Several  additional 
instances  are  dted  in  PkUos.  TranMcHons  (1869).  p.  337,  note. 

*  These  terms  were  explained  in  his  great  work  LOfjamvahim  ^ 
rhgne  antnult  oiseauXt  begun  in  1855,  to  mean  exactly  the 
those  applied  by  Mei^em  to  his  two  primary  ^'-~ — 
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hifli  f RXB  PMiriHtt  known  to  the  wond  tbc  tttft  of  his  racnidm  in 
regard  to  the  other  bones  of  the  skeleton  tiU  he  reached  the  head, 
skI  in  the  memoir  dted  he  treats  of  the  sternum  of  only  a  portion 
of  his  firtt  "  Order."  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  by  all  ornitho- 
logists, since  he  intended  to  coodttde  with  what  to  them  would 
have  been  a  very  neat  boonr-the  showing  in  what  way  external 
cbaracten  coincided  with  tboae  presented  by  osteology.  It  was  also 
within  the  scope  of  his  plui  to  nave  continued  on  a  more  extended 
Kale  the  researches  on  osnfication  begun  bv  L'Henninier,  and  thus 
M.  Blanchard's  invest^uioost  if  oompleteo,  would  obvioudy  have 
talcfft  cxtnoidinarily  figh  rank  *tw<ww  thff  hi^ieat  cootribotions 
to  ornithology.  As  it  is»  so  much  <^  than  as  we  have  are  of  con- 
siderable importance;  for,  in  this  unfortunately  unfinished  memoir, 
be  describes  m  loine  detail  the  several  differences  which  the  sternum 
b  a  great  many  different  groups  of  his  Trofidosiemii  presents,  and 
to  some  eictent  makes  a  methodical  disposition  of  them  accordingly. 
Thns  he  separates  the  birds  of  prey  into  three  great  groups— (i) 
the  ordinary  IXumal  forms,  incluoing  the  Palconiatu  una  Vtdtmriaat 
of  the  sjrstcmatist  of  his  time,  but  distinguislunffi  the  American 
Vultures  from  those  of  the  Oki  Worki;  (a)  GypoffiraMms,  the 
secretary-bird  (fl^.);  and  (3)  the  owls  (ff.v.).  Next  be  places  the 
parrots  (f.*-)*  *ad  then  the  vast  asKmolage  of  *'  Passereaux  *' — 
■rt^  he  declares  to  be  all  of  one  type,  even  senfera  like  Pifra 
(manakinr  qjo.)  and  Pitta — and  concludes  witn  the  somewhat 
heterageneous  conglomeration  of  forms,  beginniiv  with  Cypsdus 
(swift,  qj».),  that  so  many  systematists  have  been  accustomed  to 
can  Pi€aritttt  thoogh  to  them  as  a  group  be  assigns  no  name.  A 
continuation  of  the  treatise  was  promised  in  a  suooeediiw  part  of 
the  AmauUst  bat  &  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  without  its 


important  as  axe  the  cnaracters  afforded  by  the  sCemum,  that 
,  with  the  whole  sternal  apparatus  should  obviously  not  be 
contideied  alone.  To  aid  omithologiits  in  their  studies 
in  this  ntfpKXt  T.  C  Eyton,  who  for  many  years  had  been 
ioKiniag  a  collection  of  birds'  skeletons,  benn  the  publicatkm  of  a 
■ries  of  plates  representing  them.  The  first  part  of  this  work, 
Oskolopta  Ammm,  appeared  early  in  1859,  and  a  volume  was  com- 
pleted ra  1867.  A  Supplement  was  israied  in  i8te,  and  a  Second 
Supplement,  m  three  parts,  between  1873  and  1875.  The  whole 
work  contains  a  great  number  of  figures  of  birds  skeletons  and 
detadted  bones;  bnt  they  are  not  so  drawn  as  to  be  of  much  practical 
««,  and  the  accompanying  letterpreis  is  too  brief  to  be  satisfactory. 
That  the  eggs  laid  by  birds  should  offer  to  some  extent  characters 
of  otility  to  systematists  is  only  to  be  eicpected,  when  it  is  oon- 
adered  that  ttooe  from  the  same  nest  generally  bear  an  extraordinary 
famfly  likenem  to  one  another,  and  also  that  in  certain  groups 
the  essential  peculiarities  of  the  egg-shell  are  constantly  a«l  dis> 
txactivdly  charactcristk.  Thus  no  one  who  has  ever  examined  the 
qg  of  a  dock  or  of  a  tinamoo  would  ever  be  in  danger  of  not  referring 
another  ttnamou's  ^g  or  another  duck's,  that  ho  might  see,  to  its 
proper  family,  and  so  on  with  many  others.  But  at  the  same  time 
oany  of  the  shortcomings  pf  ocdogy  in  thu  respect  must  be  set  down 
to  the  defective  informatum  and  observation  of  its  votaries,  among 
whom  some  have  been  venr  lax,  not  to  say  incautious,  in  not  ascer- 
taining 00  due  evidence  the  parentage  of  their  specimens,  and  the 
asthor  next  to  be  named  is  open  to  this  charge.    After  several 

^' ices  that  appeared  in  journals  at  various  times,  Des  M urs 

In  i860  broo|;ht  out  at  Paris  his  ambitk>us  TrailijMral 
£odotU  crmtJulonpie  au  point  d$  vtu  de  la  dassification, 
contains  {pp.  539-538)  a  "  Systema  Ookigkum  '*  as  the  final 
result  of  his  labours^  In  tlus  icheme  birds  are  arranged  according 
to  what  the  author  considered  to  be  their  natural  method  and 
sequence;  but  the  result  exhibits  some  unions  as  ill-assorted  as 
can  wdl  be  met  with  in  the  whole  range  of  tentative  arrangements 
of  the  class,  together  with  some  very  unjustifiable  divorces.  Its 
basis  is  the  dasnficatioo  of  Cuvier,  the  modifications  of  which  by 
T^  Mnn  will  seldom  commend  themsdves  to  systematists  whose 

ylnion  is  generally  deemed  worth  having.  Few,  il  any,  of  the  faults 
that  Hassifirarion  are  removed,  andtne  improvements  suggested, 
if  not  f  stsblislwd  by  hissuccessocs.  those  espmallv  of  other  countries 
than  France,  are  iniored,  or,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  those  of 
L'Herainier.areowycitBdtobesetasid&  Ookirists  have  no  reason 
to  be  thaakfnl  to  tka  Mnrs,  notirithstanding  his  xeal  in  behalf  of 
atndy.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  several  or  even  In  many 
Boes  be  acknowledges  and  deplores  the  poverty  of  hb  inf orma- 
bnt  this  does  not  excuse  him  for  making  assotions  (and  such 
tiooa  arc  not  unfrequent)  based  00  evidence  that  is  either 
rhoOy  untrvstworthy  or  needs  further  inquiry  before  it  can  be 
aooepced  {Ibis,  i860,  pp.  ^1-335).  This  being  the  case,  it  wouM 
seem  ostkss  to  take  up  furtb»  space  by  analysing  the  several 
paoitoacd  modificatiotts  of  Cuvier's  arrangement.  The  great  merit 
of  the  work  b  that  the  author  shows  the  necessity  of  taking  oology 
into  aoooont  when  investlfpsting  the  dasmfication  of  birds;  but  it 
also  proves  that  in  so  doing  the  paramount  conoderation  lies  In 
the  taorough  sifting  of  evidence  as  to  the  parentage  of  the  eggs  which 


>  M.  Btanchard's  aniinadvenions  00  the  employment  of  external 
characters,  and  on  trusting  to  observations  on  the  habits  of  birds, 
called  forth  a  rqoinder  from  A.  R.  Walbce  (/Kr,  1864,  pp.  36-41^ 
who  eaoBeerfuily  showed  that  they  are  not  altogether  to  be  ^     ' 
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are  to  serve  as  the  bniUIng  atooes  of  the  fabric  to  be  erected.  The 
attempt  of  Des  M  urs  was  ptaiteworthy,  but  in  effect  it  has  utterly 
failed,  notwithstandii^  the  encomiums  passed  upon  it  by  friendly 
critics  (AWi  df  Zoofegw,  x86o,  pp.  176-183,313-335, 370-373;<>' 

Until  about  thb  time  systematists,  almost  without  ezceptk>n» 
may  be  said  to  have  been  wandering  with  no  definite  puipote. 
At  least  their  purpose  wis  indefinite  compared  with  ^ 
that  which  th^  now  have  before  them.  No  doubt  ^J^^^ 
they  all  agreed  in  saying  that  they  were  prosecuting  funimiam 
a  search  for  what  they  called  the  true  system  of  nature ; 
but  that  was  nearly  the  end  of  their  agreement,  for  in  what 
that  true  system  conabted  the  opinions  of  scarcely  any  two 
wotdd  coincide,  unless  to  own  that  it  was  some  shadowy  idea 
b^ond  the  present  power  of  mortab  to  reach  or  even  compre- 
hend. The  Quinariaiis,  who  boldly  asserted  that  they  had 
fathomed  the  mystery  of  creation,  had  been  shown  to  be  no 
wiser  than  other  men,  if  indeed  they  had  not  utteriy  befooled 
themselves;  for  their  theory  at  best  could  give  no  other  ezplana* 
tion  of  things  than  that  they  were  because  th^  were.  The 
conception  of  such  a  process  as  has  now  come  to  be  called  by 
the  name  of  evolution  was  certainly  not  novel;  but  except  to 
two  men  the  way  In  which  that  process  was  or  could  be  possible 
had  not  been  tevttled.'  Here  there  b  no  need  to  enter  into 
detaib  of  the  hbtory  of  evolution;  but  there  was  possibly  no 
branch  of  aoology  in  which  so  many  of  the  best  informed  and 
consequently  the  most  advanced  of  its  workers  sooner  accepted 
the  principles  of  evolution  than  ornithology,  and  of  course  the 
effect  upon  its  study  was  very  marked.  New  spirit  was  given 
to  it.  Ornithologists  now  felt  they  had  something  before  them 
that  was  really  worth  investigating.  Questions  of  afi&nity,  and 
the  detaib  of  geographical  dbtributlon,  were  endowed  with  a 
teal  interest,  In  comparison  with  which  any  Interest  that  had 
hitherto  been  taken  was  a  trifling  pastime.  Classification 
assumed  a  wholly  different  aspect.  It  had  up  to  thb  time  been 
little  more  than  the  shuffling  of  cards,  the  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  counters  In  a  pretty  pattern.  Henceforward  it  was 
to  be  the  serious  study  of  the  workings  of  nature  in  producing 
the  beings  we  see  around  us  from  beings  more  or  leas  unlike  them, 
that  had  ezbted  in  bygone  ages  and  had  been  the  parents  of 
a  varied  and  varying  offspring— our  fellow-creatares  of  to-day. 
Classification  for  the  first  time  was  something  more  than  the 
expression  of  a  fancy,  not  that  it  had  not  also  its  imaginative 
side.  Men's  minds  be^ui  to  figure  to  themselves  the  original 
type  of  some  well-marked  genus  or  family  of  birds.  They  could 
even  discern  dimly  some  generalized  stock  whence  had  descended 
whole  groups  that  now  Offered  strangely  in  habits  and  appear- 
ance—their discernment  aided,  may  be,  by  some  isolated  form 
which  yet  retained  undeniable  traces  of  a  primitive  structure. 
More  dimly  still  vbions  of  what  the  first  bird  may  have  been 
like  could  be  reasonably  entertained;  and,  passing  even  to 
a  higher  antiquity,  the  reptilian  parent  whence  all  birds  have 
sprung  was  brought  within  reach  of  man's  consciousness.  But, 
relieved  as  it  may  be  by  reflections  of  thb  kind— dreams  some 
may  perhaps  sUll  call  them — the  study  of  ornithology  has  un- 
questionably become  harder  and  more  serious;  and  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  style  of  investigation,  followed  in  the  works 
that  remain  to  be  considered,  will  be  immediately  perceptible. 

That  this  was  the  case  b  undeniably  shown  by  some  remarks 
of  Canon  Tristram,  who,  in  treating  of  the  Alaudidae  and 
Saxieolinae  of  Algeria  (whence  he  had  recently  brought 
a  Urge  collection  of  specimens  of  hb  own  making), 
stated  (Ibis,  1859.  PP*  4>^433)  that  he  could  "  not  help  feeling 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  views  set  forth  by  Messrs  Darwin 
and  Wallace,"  adding  that  it  was  "  hardly  possible,  I  should 
think,  to  illustrate  thb  theoiy  better  than  by  the  larks  and 
chats  of  NorUi  Africa."    It  b  unnecessary  to  continue  the 

*  In  thb  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  omithok)gy  it  has  not 
been  thought  necesiary  to  mention  other  oologkal  works,  once  they 
have  not  a  taxooomic  bearing,  and  the  chief  of  them  have  been 
already  ir^nwl  (see  Biaos). 

*  Nather  Lamarck  nor  Robert  Chambers  (the  now  acknowledged 
author  of  VesHiu  tf  Creation),  though  thorough  evolutionists, 
rationally  indicated  any  means  whereby,  to  use  the  old  phrase, 
*'  the  transmutation  of  spedcs  "  oouki  be  effected. 
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quotation;  tlie  few  words  jnst  dted  aie  enough  to  tasuze  to 
their  author  the  credit  of  being  (bo  far  as  it  known)  the  first 
ornithological  specialist  who  had  the  courage  publicly  to  reoogniie 
and  receive  the  new  and  at  thai  time  unpopular  philosophy. 
j^^^  But  greater  work  was  at  hand.  In  June  x86o  W.  K. 
Parker  broke,  as  most  will  allow,  entkdy  fresh  ground 
by  communicating  to  the  Zookigical  Sodety  a  memoir  "On 
the  Osteology  of  Balaemccps"  subsequently  published  in  that 
Society's  Transacticru  (iv.  269-351).  Of  this  contribution  to 
science,  as  of  all  the  rest  which  have  sboe  proceeded  from  him, 
may  be  said  in  the  wwds  he  himself  has  applied  {utsufira, 
p.  271)  to  the  work  of  another  Isbourer  in  a  not  distant  field: 
"  This  is  a  model  paper  for  unbisHSfd  observation,  and  freedom 
from  that  pleasant  mode  of  supposing  instead  of  ascertaining 
what  is  the  true  nature  of  an  anatomkal  element."*  Indeed, 
the  study  of  this  memoir,  limited  though  it  be  in  scope,  could  not 
fail  to  convince  any  one  that  it  proceeded  from  the  mind  of  one 
who  taught  with  the  authority  derived  directly  from  original 
knowled^,  and  not  from  association  with  the  scribes — a  con- 
viction that  has  become  strengthened  as,  in  a  series  of  successive 
memoirs,  the  stores  of  more  than  twenty  years'  silent  observa- 
tion and  unremitting  research  were  unf(dded,  and,  more  than  that, 
the  hidden  forces  of  the  science  of  morphology  were  gradually 
brought  to  bear  upon  almost  each  subject  that  came  under 
discussion.  These  different  memoirs,  bdng  technically  mono- 
graphs, have  strictly  no  right  to  be  mentioned  in  thk  place; 
but  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them,  if  one  indeed  there  be,  that 
does  not  deal  with  the  generalities  of  the  study;  and  the  in- 
fluence they  have  had  upon  contemporary  investigation  is  so 
strong  that  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  noticing  them  here, 
though  want  of  space  forbids  us  from  enlarging  on  their  contents. 

For  some  time  past  rumours  <tf  a  discovery  of  the  highest 
interest  had  been  agitating  the  minds  of  soolopots,  for  in  x86x 
„^^      Andreas  Wagner  had  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 

■'***^*  of  Mimich  (SUatngsberickU,  pp.  X46-X54;  Ann. 
Nat.  Uistwyt  series  3,  iz.  261-267)  ui  account  oi  whaf  he  con- 
ceived to  be  a  feathered  reptile  (assigning  to  it  the  name 
CriphoMunu),  the  remains  of  which  had  been  found  in  the 
lithographic  beds  of  Solenhofen;  but  he  himself,  through  failing 
health,  had  been  unable  to  see  the  fossiL  In  X862  the  slabs 
containing  the  remains  were  acquired  by  the  British  Museum, 
Q^^^  and  towards  the  end  of  that  year  Sir  IL  Owen  com- 
municated a  detailed  description  of  them  to  the  PkUo- 
scpkical  Transactions  (1863,  pp.  33-47),  proving  their  bird-like 
nature,  and  referring  them  to  the  genus  Archaeopteryx  of  Hermann 
von  Meyer,  hitherto  known  only  by  the  impression  of  a  single 
feather  from  the  same  geological  beds.  Wagner  foresaw  the  use 
that  would  be  made  of  this  discovery  by  the  adherents  of  the 
new  philosophy,  and,  in  the  usual  language  of  its  opponents 
at  the  time,  strove  to  ward  off  the  "misinterpretations"  that 
they  would  put  upon  it.  His  protest,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
was  unavailing,  and  all  who  respect  Ids  memory  must  regret 
that  the  sunset  of  life  failed  to  give  him  that  ixuight  into  the 
future  which  is  poetically  ascribed  to  it.  To  Darwin  and  those 
who  believed  with  him  scarcely  any  discovery  could  have  been 
more  welcome;  but  that  is  beside  oiur  present  busbess.  It 
was  quickly  seen — even  by  those  who  held  Archaeopteryx  to 
be  a  reptile— that  it  was  a  form  intermediate  between  eadsting 
birds  and  existing  reptiles;  while  those  who  were  convinced 
by  Sir  R.  Owen's  researches  of  its  ornithic  affinity  saw  that  it 
must  bek>ng  to  a  type  of  birds  wholly  unknown  beiFore,attd  one 
that  in  any  future  for  the  arrangement  of  the  dass  must  have 
a  special  rank  reserved  for  it.* 

It  behoves  us  next  to  mention  the  '*  Outlines  of  a  Systematic 
Review  of  the  Ctaas  of  Birds,"  communicated  by  W.  LiUjeborg 


^  It  is  fair  to  state  that  some  <^  Prpfessor  Parker's  oonduaons 
respecting  Bataenkeps  were  contested  by  the  late  Professor  J.  T. 
Rcinhardt  {Ooers,  A.  D,  Yid,  Selsk.  Forkandlingfirt  x86x,  pp.  135- 
154;  IbiSf  1862.  pp.  158-175),  and  as  it  teems  to  the  present  writer 
not  ineffectually.    Professor  Parker  replied  to  his  critk  {Ibis,  x86a, 

*Tnis  was  done  ihortly  afterwards  by  Professor  Haeckd,  who 
ptapomd  the  name  Sannroe  for  the  group  rrwitaining  it. 


to  the  Zook)gical  Sodety  in  1866,  and  published  in  its  Preceedtrngs 
for  that  year  (pp.  S-20),  unoe  it  was  immediately  after  reprinted 
b^  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  with  that  authoriza- 
tion has  excrciaed  a  great  influenoe  on  the  opinions  of 
American  ornitholoeists.  Otherwise  the  sdieme  would 
hardly  need  notice  here.  This  paper  b  indeed  littk  more  than  an 
English  tnnsbtion  of  one  published  by  the  author  in  the  annual 
volume  {Arsskrifl)  of  the  Scientific  Society  of  Upttia  for  x86o,  and 
bdongtng  to  the  pre-Darwinian  epoch  snould  perhaps  have  been 
more  properly  treated  before,  but  that  at  the  time  of  its  orkinal 
appearance  it  failed  to  attract  attention.  The  chief  merit  oT  the 
scheme  periiaps  b  that,  oontnry  to  neariy  every  precedent,  it 
begins  with  thie  lower  and  rises  to  the  higher  groups  01  birds,  wfaidi 
is  of  course  the  natural  mode  of  proceeding,  ana  one  therefore  to 
be  commended.  Otherwise  the  *'  prindplcs  on  which  it  b  founded 
are  not  dear  to  the  ordinary  xootogist.  One  oi  them  b  said  to  be 
'*  irritability,"  and,  though  this  b  expbined  to  mean,  not "  muscular 
strength  alone,  but  vivacity  and  activity  generally."*  it  does  not 
seem  to  form  a  charscter  that  can  be  eariiy  appredated  other  as 
to  quantity  or  quality;  in  tact,  most  persons  would  deem  it  quite 
immeasurable,  and,  as  such,  removed  from  practical  considcratioo. 
Moreover,  Professor  Lill  jeborg's  scheme,  bring  actually  an  adaptation 
of  that  of  Sundevall,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  at  some  length 
almost  immedbtely,  may  possibly  be  left  for  the  present  with  these 
remarks. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1867  Professor  T.-  H.  Huxley,  to 
the  delight  of  an  appreciative  audience,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  a  course  of  lectures 
on  birds,  and  a  few  weeks  after  presented  an  abstract 
of  hb  researches  to  the  Zoological  Sodety,  in  whose  Proceedings 
for  the  same  year  it  will  be  found  printed  (pp.  4x5-472)  as  a 
paper  "  On  the  Oassification  of  Birds,  and  on  the  taaonoxnic 
value  of  the  modifications  of  certain  of  the  cranial  bones  observ- 
able in  that  Class."  SUrting  from  the  basb  '*  that  the  phrase 
'birds  are  greatly  modified  reptiles'  would  hardly  be  an  exagger- 
ated expression  of  the  doseness  "  of  the  resemblance  between 
the  two  classes,  which  he  had  previously  brigaded  tmder  the 
name  of  Sauropsida  (as  he  had  brigaded  the  Fixes  and  A  mpkibia 
as  Icktkyopsida),  he  drew  in  bdd  outline  both  thdr  likenesses 
and  their  differences,  and  then  proceeded  to  inquire  how  the 
Aves  could  be  most  appropriatdy  subdivided  into  orders,  sub- 
orders and  families.  In  thb  course  of  lectures  he  had  already 
dwdt  at  some  length  on  the  insufiidency  of  the  characters  on 
which  such  groups  as  had  hitherto  been  thought  to  be  established 
were  founded;  but  for  the  cpnsiderstion  of  thb  part  of  his 
subject  there  was  no  room  in  the  present  paper,  and  the  reaamis 
why  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  new  means  of  philosophi- 
cally and  successfully  separsting  the  class  must  be  sought  are 
herein  left  to  be  inferred.  The  upshot,  however,  admits  of  no 
uncertainty:  the  dass  Aves  b  held  to  be  composed  of  <Ares 
"Orders"  — 

I.  SAUKinuuE,  Hickel; 
n.  Rahtae,  Merrem;  and 
IIL  Cav HATAE,  Merrem. 


The  SaamnM  have  the  metacarpals  well  developed  and  not 
losed,  and  the  caudal  vertebrse  are  numerous  and  laige,  so  that 
the  caudal  region  of  the  spine  is  longer  than  the  body.  The  fairula 
b  complete  and  strong,  the  feet  very  passerine  in  appearance.  Tbe 
skull  and  sternum  were  at  the  time  unknown,  and  indeed  the  whole 
order,  without  doubt  entirely  extinct,  rested  cadusively  oa  the 
celebrated  fossil,  then  unique,  Arckaeo^eryx, 

The  Xatilae  comprehend  the  struthious  birds,  which  differ  {votn 
all  othen  now  extant  in  die  combination  of  several  pecutiaritiea,. 
some  of  which  have  been  mendoned  in  the  preceding  pages.  **" 
sternum  has  no  ked,  and  ossifies  from  Utenl  and  paired  a 
only;  the  axes  of  the  scapula  and  coracdd  have  the  same  gi 
direction;  certain  of  the  cranial  bones  have  characters  very  nnUfce 
those  poisesstd  fay  the  next  order  the  vomer,  for  example,  beim 
broad  posteriorly  and  generally  intervening  between  the  bftsi- 
sphenoiaal  rostrum  and  the  palatals  and  pterygoids:  the  basba  of 
the  feathers  are  disconnected;  there  b  no  syrinx  or  inferior  huynx; 
and  the  dbphragm  b  better  devdoped  than  in  other  birds.* 


*  On  thb  ground  It  b  sUted  that  the  Passeres  shouki  be  pinrrd 
highest  in  the  class.  But  those  who  know  the  habitsand  di  iw  inmi 
of  many  of  the  lAmieetae  wouU  no  doubt  rightly  claim  for  tbem 

much  more  "  vivadty  and  activity  "  than  is  possessed  by ' 

Passeres* 

*  Thb  peculiarity  had  led  some  aodogists  to  consider  the  L_ 
birds  more  neariy  allied  to  the  ManmaUa  than  any  olhcra» 
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Hbonin,"  ud  BBed  O.)  Dttmmfta.it, 

Ill nliki&KatOai,  Mid  wjitdJty  th pniii 

T'"— — r'  {•<.).    Tha  &*BHiHaH  Indude  ■  snu  mur  c4  tin 
loot  bdo^^U  Hit  Lmmm  Onfcn  ME^yrJlat  ud 


kmit  BIKiitly 

Tbe  above  ttatnct  ihawt  t)i«  gcDcnl  drift  of  tbis  m;  re- 
amtablc  conlnbutioa  lo  oniiUialogy,  ud  it  hu  to  be  addal 
UmI  lor  br  f u  tbe  [reuei  niunbci  ol  hii  minor  groups  Huilcy 
rclird  H^y  <M)  tbe  form  oT  the  palila]  itnicmre,  the  ImportuKx 
e'ribcfa  DfCon*y  bid  bcfoie  urged,  tbougb  to  » little  pufpoee. 
Thu  11m  paliul  (tincture  mmt  be  taken  bto  coalldeiatloa 
by  mrnnMnm  ■«  mffording  Unla  of  loaie  utifity  IbcK  cui  no 
koftt  be  ■  doobl;  but  peibapa  the  dtanclen  dnwn  Ihence 
oiRd  noR  tt  Ibdi  worth  to  tlie  eitnoidinuy  penplcuJty  wilb 
■Ucb  tbey  were  pceiented  by  Huiley  than  to  tbeir  own  in- 
(limic  TaloCf  and  If  ibe  lajne  power  had  been  employed  to  dud- 
due  in  tbe  nine  way  other  paiti  of  ibe  ■leietoD--uy  the  bone) 
tt  tlie  itcni*]  xppandu  or  evm  of  the  pdvic  tirdle — either 
Kt  mi^t  have  been  made  to  appeal  quite  ai  imtnutivt  and 
pahapa  nun  lo.  AdventitioiB  nlue  would  tbntfoR  item  to 
hive  been  acquired  by  tbe  bonei  of  Ifae  palate  thiouj^  the  fact 
iIbI  to  tft»t  A  maitei  of  tbe  art  of  npoiillon  Kiecled  them 
ai  fitting  exunplei  upon  which  lo  cxndM  hit  akill.'  At  tbe 
unit  time  it  muit  be  itated  tbii  .lelection  wu  not  pretacdiUMd 
by  Hnxtey,  l>ut  forced  llacU  upon  him  u  bi>  Invotigtiioni 
piMTeded.*  In  reply  to  tome  oilical  remui*  (/Mi.  il6S, 
n-  Sj-9&)i  chiefly  aimed  at  ihowiog  the  toeipediency  of  relying 
ulely  on  DQC  lei  of  cbaiBcten.  opcdally  when  Ihoie  aSordcd 
by  the  palatal  bones  were  not,  even  witbin  tbe  limiu  of  finiiliei, 
wbeOy  diacnostic,  Ibe  author  {tbii,  1B68,  pp-  3ST-361)  anuouDced 
a  ili^t  DWdi&atian  ol  bil  oticul  tcheme,  by  Introdndng 
ihite  more  gnnipi  into  it,  and  concluded  by  indicating  bow  ita 
hearing  upon  tbs  great  quotioa  ol  "  genetic  daiaibcaiion" 
*  c  repmented  lo  f at  u  tbe  dlBerenl  groupi  ol  Carinatet 


ixctively  s(  Dnmatni,  the 

rity  el  the  palalal  bonea  u  all  oti 
haa  piiiitd  many  penDiit.  f nun 
It  nHrEqncntly  rctuncd  tn  the  d 


beiof  to  determine  ibe  Klittau  u 


doubtln 


Huley  itpided  tbe  ahore  idieme  aa  nearly  repreaenting 
(be  -ffiT.iil>.  of  till  varlona  Carinale  group* — the  gnat  diSLculty 

uj —  ..  1 1 —  .1. ,,.!„.  ..  .1 jjj  jij  jjij  Ctaytt- 

r,  which  he  indicated 
itlnl  and  hypothetic  faihion."  Alnuet 
^mnltaneouily  with  tha  be  eiqiounded  mon  paniculaily 
bcton  the  Zoologica]  Society,  tn  wboae  Pracatint'  (1S68,  pp. 
>M-Ji9]  hii  reaulta  were  toon  alter  pubUihed,  tbe  groups  ol 
which  be  believed  llie  Aledaamtrftn  to  be  compoied  and  the 
rdations  lo  them  of  lome  oullyiog  fami*  uiually  rtgaidcd  as 
Caliinaceoui,  the  I'micUai  and  Ploodiiat,  ai  well  aa  tbe 
Angular  boactiin,  lor  ail  three  of  which  be  h&d  10  Institute 
new  groups— the  last  forming  tike  aole  represenuiive  ol  bis 
Htisromorfkat.  More  than  tliia,  lie  entered  upon  tbdr  geo* 
gnpbiol  dtstributSon,  the  facts  ol  which  impanant  subject 
aie  here,  almoet  for  the  Gist  time,  since  [he  illempt  of  Blyth 
already  mentiooed,*  brought  to  bear  practically  on  cJasaJbcatioo. 

Here  we  mnic  meatioD   tbe  intimate    connexion  between 

peUeootolacictlieKaKbesofAlphoDieMiloe-Edwaidi,  .  __ 
wboae  nugnificenl  Obtaax  Fraila  di  la  Frana  ^mHi. 
b^u  to  appear  In  1867,  and  was  completed  In  1871 — 
the  more  so,  dnce  the  eiigendes  of  his  undertaking  compelled 
him  to  use  mttetialt  that  had  been  almoil  wboUy  neglected 
by  otbci  investigators.  A  large  pioportioD  of  the  fossil  lemaim, 
the  deiemiinatioa  and  description  oif  which  was  his  object,  weta 
what  an  very  commoDly  called  the  "  long  bones,"  thai  is  to  aay, 
those  ol  tbe  limfaa.  Tbe  itcognition  ol  these,  minute  and 
fngmcDtacy  u  tnaoy  wtte,  and  Ibe  referring  them  to  their 
proper  place,  rendered  neceissiy  an  attentive  study  of  Ibe  com- 
parative osteology  and  myolotD'of  birds  in  general,  that  of  the 
"  long  bones."  whose  sole  cbamctets  were  often  a  few  muscula/ 
ridges  or  depreaslons.  bdog  eq>edilly  obligatory.  Hence  it 
became  muufest  that  a  very  respectable  cluii£cBtion  cnn  ba 
found  in  which  characters  dnwn  from  Ilieic  bones  play  a  rather 
Important  put.  Limited  by  circumstances  as  Is  that  followed 
by  Milne-Edwards,  tbe  details  of  bis  airangcmeot  do  not  require 
setting  forth  here.  It  Is  enaogh  to  point  out  that  we  have  in 
bis  work  another  proof  of  tbe  multiplicity  of  the  factors  which 
muiI  be  taken  into  consideration  by  tbe  sytlemalist,  and  another 
proof  of  Ibe  fallacy  of  trusting  to  one  set  of  cbancteis  alone. 
But  this  il  not  the  only  way  Id  which  tbe  author  has  rendered 
service  to  tbe  advanced  student  of  ornithology.  Tbe  unlooked- 
lor  discovery  In  France  of  remains  nbich  he  has  referred  to, 
lornu  now  eiistlng  It  Is  true,  but  existing  only  In  countries  far 
removed  fiom  Europe,  forms  tucb  as  Catircdia,  Liflcsomat, 
PiilUtHi,  StrptT\loriM  and  Tnim,  is  perhaps  even  more  sugges- 
tive than  tbe  finding  that  Fnnce  was  once  Inhabited  by  foniis 
that  are  wholly  extinct,  of  which  in  the  older  lormations  there 
Is  abundance.  Unfortunately  none  of  tbese,  however,  can  be 
compared  for  sbigulaiity  witb  Arclaiapltrix  or  with  some 
American  fooail  forms  next  lo  be  noticed,  for  tbdr  particular 

■  Il  is  true  that  from  the  time  of  BuRon,  though  he  scsmed  any 
regular  ctasfiJkalioD,  Beomphical  dntribution  bad  been  occasionally 
held  to  have  lonKtbiiig  to  do  with  Byitemaric  arran^rmenl ;  bur  the 
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bearing  on  our  knowledge  of  ornithology  will  be  moit  con* 
veniently  treated  here. 

In  November  1870  O.  C.  Maxsh,  by  finding  the  imperfect 
fossilized  tibia  of  a  bird  in  the  middle  cretaceous  shale  of  Kansas, 
began  a  series  of  wonderful  discoveries  of  great  im- 
portance to  omithdogy.  Subsequent  visits  to  the 
same  part  of  North  America,  often  performed  under  drcum- 
stances  of  discomfort  and  occasionally  of  danger,  brought  to 
this  intrepid  and  eneigetic  explorer  the  reward  he  had  so  fully 
earned.  Brief  notices  of  his  spoils  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  various  volumes  of  the  American  Jownal  of  Science  and  Arts 
(Silliman's),  but  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  refer  to  more  than 
a  few  of  them.  In  that  Journal  for  May  1872  (ser.  3,  ilL  p.  360) 
the  remains  of  a  large  swimming  bird  (neariy  6  ft.  in  length, 
as  afterwards  appeared)  having  some  affinity,  it  was  thought, 
to  the  Celymbidae  were  described  under  the  name  of  Hesperonds 
regalis,  and  a  few  months  later  (iv.  p.  344)  a  second  fossil  bird 
from  the  same  locality  was  indicated  as  IcMikyomis  dispar — 
from  the  fish-like,  biconcave  form  of  its  vertebrae.  Further 
examination  of  the  enormous  collections  gathered  by  the  author, 
and  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Yale  Univeruty  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  ^owed  him  that  this  last  bird,  and  another 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Apatomis,  had  possessed  well- 
developed  teeth  implanted  in  sockets  in  both  jaws,  and  induced 
him  to  establish  (v.  pp.  i6x,  162)  for  their  reception  a  "  sub- 
class" Odoniomiikes  and  an  order  Icktkyomithes.  Two  years 
more  and  the  originally  found  Hesperomis  was  discovered  also 
to  have  teeth,  but  these  were  inserted  in  a  groove.  It  was 
accordingly  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  distinct  order  Odontoicae 
(z.  pp.  403-498),  to  which  were  assigned  as  other  characters 
vertebrae  of  a  saddle-shape  and  not  biconcave,  a  keelless  ster- 
num, and  wings  consisting  only  of  the  humerus.  In  1880 
Marsh  brought  out  OdontomUhes,  a  monograph  of  the  extinct 
toothed  birds  of  North  America.  Herein  remains,  attributed 
to  no  fewer  than  a  score  of  spedes,  which  were  referred  to  eight 
different  genera,  are  fully  described  and  sufficiently  illustrated, 
and,  instead  of  the  ordinal  name  Icktkyomilkes  previously  used, 
that  of  OdonMormae  was  proposed.  In  the  author's  concluding 
summary  he  remarks  on  the  fact  that,  while  the  Odonlelcae,  as 
exhibited  in  Hesperomis^  had  teeth  inserted  in  a  continuous 
groove— a  low  and  generalised  character  as  shown  by  reptiles, 
they  had,  however,  the  strongly  differentiated  saddle-shaped 
vertebrae  such  as  all  modem  birds  possess.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Odontotormae,  as  exemplified  in  Ichtkyomis,  having  the 
primitive  biconcave  vertebrae,  yet  possessed  the  highly 
spedadized  feature  of  teeth  in  distinct  sockeU.  Hesperomis 
too,  with  iu  keelless  sternum,  had  aborted  wings  but  strong 
legs  and  feet  adapted  for  swimming,  while  IcMikyomis  had  a 
keeled  sternum  and  powerful  wings,  but  diminutive  legs  and 
feet.  These  and  other  characters  separate  the  two  forms  so 
widely  as  qtiite  to  justify  the  establishment  of  as  many  orders 
for  their  reception.  Marsh  sUtes  that  he  had  fully  satisfied 
himself  that  Archaeopteryx  belonged  to  the  Odonlomithes,  which 
he  thought  it  advisable  for  the  present  to  regard  as  a  subclass, 
separated  into  three  orden—OdotOolcae,  OdonMormae  and 
Sauntrae—»U.  well  marked,  but  evidently  not  of  equal  rank, 
the  bst  being  deariy  much  more  widdy  distinguished  from 
the  first  two  than  they  are  from  one  another.  But  that  these 
three  oldest-known  forms  of  birds  should  differ  so  greatly  from 
each  other  unmistakably  poinU  to  a  gitet  antiquity  for  the  dass. 

The  former  efforU  at  classification  made  by  Sundevall  have 
already  several  times  been  mentioned,  and  a  return  to  their  oon- 
^^^^  sideration  was  promised.  In  1873  and  1873  he  brought 
■^^  out  at  Stockholm  a  Methodi  naUiralis  amum  dis- 

ponendamm  tentamen^  two  portions  of  which  (those  rdating  to 
the  diurnal  birds-of-prey  and  the  Cicldomorphae,  or  forms  related 
to  the  thrushes)  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  revising 
and  modifying  in  the  course  of  1874,  in  as  many  communications 
to  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Sdences  (IC.  V.'Ak.  Pfirhandlingar, 
1874,  No.  a,  pp.  a  1-30;  No.  3,  pp.  27-30)'  This  Tentament 
containing  his  complete  method  of  classifying  birds  in  general, 
naturally  rccdved  much  attention,  the  more  so  perhaps,  since, 


with  its  appendices,  it  was  nearly  the  last  labour  of  its  respected 
author,  whose  industrious  life  came  to  an  end  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year.   From  what  has  before  been  said  of  his  works 
it  may  be  gathered  that,  while  professedly  ba^ng  his  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  groups  of  birds  on  their  external  features, 
he  had  hitherto  striven  to  make  his  schemes  harmonize  if  possible 
with  the  dictates  of  internal  structure  as  evinced  by  the  science 
of  anatomy,  though  he  unifonnly  and  persistently  protested 
against  the  inside  being  better  than  the  outside.   In  thus  acting 
he  proved  himself  a  true  follower  of  his  great  countryman 
Linnaeus;  but,  without  disparagement  of  hk  efforts  in  this 
respect,  it  must  be  said  that  when  internal  and  external  char- 
acters appeared  to  be  in  conflict  he  gave,  perhaps  with  unconsdous 
bias,  a  preference  to  the  latter,  for  he  belonged  to  a  school  of 
zoologists  wboae  natural  instinct  was  to  believe  that  such  a 
conflict  always  existed.     Hence  his  efforts,  praiseworthy  as 
they  were  from  several  points  of  view,  and  particulariy  so  in 
regard  to  some  details,  failed  to  satisfy  the  philosophic  taxonomer 
when  generalizations  and  deeper  prindples  were  concerned,  and 
in  his  practice  in  respect  of  certain  technicalities  of  dassification 
he  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox,  a  transgressor.    Thus 
instead  of  contenting  himself  with  terms  that  had  met  with 
pretty  general  approval,  such  as  class,  subclass,  order,  sub- 
order, family,  subfamily,  and  so  on,  he  introduced  into  his  final 
scheme  other  designations,  "  agmen,"  ''  cohors,"  "  phalanx,"  and 
the  hke,  which  to  the  ordinary  stu<tent  of  ornithology  convey  an 
indefinite  meaning,  if  any  meaning  at  alL    He  also  carried  to  a 
very  extreme  Umit  his  views  c^  nomenclature,  which  were 
certainly  not  in  accordance  with  those  hdd  by  most  zoologists, 
though  this  is  a  matter  so  trifling  as  to  need  no  details  in  illustia- 
tion.   His  Tentamen  was  translated  into  English  by  F.  Nicholson 
in  1889,  and  had  a  considerable  influence  on  later  writers, 
especially  in  the  arrangement  of  the  smaller  groups.    In  the 
main  it  was  an  artificial  system.     Birds  were  divided  into 
Gymnopaedes  and  Dasypaedes,  acodrdlng  as  the  young  were 
hatched  naked  or  dothed.   The  Gymnopaedes  are  divided  into 
two  "  orders  "--Oiaiiet  and  Volucres--iht  former  intended 
to  be  identical  with  the  group  of  the  same  name  established 
by  older  authors,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  observations  of 
Keyseriing  and  Blasius  already  mentioned,  divided  into  two 
"series" — Laminiplantares,  having  the  hinder  part  of  the 
"  tarsus  *'  covered  with  two  homy  p^tes,  and  ScmteUiptaniares^ 
in  which  the  same  part  is  scutellated.    These  Lammiplaniares 
are  composed  of  six  cohorts  as  follows: — 

Cobora  I.  CicUomorphae, 

Cohorts.  CoHtroslres, 

Cohonj.  Coliomorpkae. 

G>hori4.  CerUuomcrpkae.'-^  families;  titc<iecpefi,  nat-hatches. 

Cohort  i,  CiHnyrim4frpkae.^-s  familks:  sun-biida,  honey-tticken. 

Cohort  6.  Ckeltdonomorpkae. — i  family:  twallowt. 

The  Seutdliplanlares  include  a  much  tinaller  number  of  formij 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  "  cohort  "  and  a  few  groupa  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth,  all  are  peculiar  to  America. 

Cohort  I.  Hotaspideae. 

Cohorts.  Endaspideae, 

Cohorts.  Bxasp%deae. 

Cohort  4.  Pjcnaspideae. 

Cohons.  TaxaspUeae, 

We  then  arrive  at  the  aecond  order  Veiueres^  whidi  b  divided 
into  two  "  aeries."  Of  these  the  firtt  is  made  to  oootaia,  under  the 
name  Zyipdactylit 

Cohon  I.  PsiUaeL 

Cohorts.  PieL 

Cohort  3.  CeccytfS, 

Cohort  4.  Coenomorpkae. 

Cohon  S.  Ampiipuares. 

Cohort  o.  LontUmtues  or 

Cohort  7.  Sy 

Cohort  8.  Peristeroideae. 

The  Dasypaedes  of  Sundevall  are  separated  into  six  **  onlers  **; 
but  these  will  occupy  ut  but  a  thort  while.  The  fint  of  theou 
Accipitres,  comprehending  all  the  birda-of-prey,  were  separated  into 
4  "  cohortt "  in  hit  original  work,  but  these  were  reduced  in  his 


appendix  to  two — Nyctlurpagts  or  pwb  with  4  families  divided  into 
2  aeriea,  ami  Hemerokarpeees  containing  all  the  rest,  and  comprwog 
ro  families  (the  last  of  which  is  the  seriema.  Didtelopkm}  divided 
into  2  groups  at  Rapaees  and  SsprmMa^t— the  latter  uadudtng 
the  vultures.    Next  stands  the  order  GaUmae  with  4  •*  "^  '   ■    *^- 
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^  much  10  uutomy,  1 


iMa  lyuenu  of  dinificitioii 
tbe  pimeen  in  the  modeni  ulvtom  m  itui  napta  wen  A.  ti. 

G«iod  ind  W.  A.  FMb«,  two  briUkot  uid  ihort- 
T   .  lived  young  men  who  octuplHl  wccmivdy  the  pojl 

of  pTwctoi  to  the  Zoologial  Society  of  London,  and 
■ho  made  &  cich  UM  o(  tlie  nutniil  piDvided  by  the  roUectioD 
ol  Ihit  •odety.  Gund  ms  the  tun  ikillHl  ud  insenioui 
uuUMnitt,  Forbe*  had  ■  imler  acqiuintaiKe  with  the  omith' 
olofj  of  mineumi  lod  conenim.  Gamd  lonndcd  hli  lyitem 
I1874)  OD  muscnlu  uiilomy,  nuUng  the  two  nujoi  divieiou 
ol  Am  (bia  HemaUffmatat  ud  AtumidttfOttot,  depend  in  the 

■Up  in  the  knt,  known  u  the  onHflu,  althongh  indeed  be  eqmnly 
uued  tbtl  Ihi>  wu  not  on  ncanint  of  the  Intriniic  importance 
of  the  muscle  in  qualion,  but  becaoic  of  iu  inniuble  u)ociat[<» 
withoUwtpeculiiritiH.  Tbe  lyilem  of  Fortiei  was  leconttnicted 
iIIB  hi*  dauh  fiam  natelMOk  iollingi,  end  neither  Gurod 
ooc  Forba  have  left  any  pemunent  mirk  on  the  daiu&citioa 
of-  tnnl^  aJthou^  (he  matenal  they  fumisfaed  and  the  Una 
Ibcy  indicated  have  proved  valuable  in  later  handa.  In  18S0 
Di  P.  L.  Sdaler  pnbliifaed  in  the  /Mi  a  cIsuiGcallon  which  wai 
laiintr  a  mison  of  the  lyitem  of  Hudey,  modlSed  by  the 
iavBiigationi  of  Canod  and  Forbei  and  by  hb  own  Urge 


Onltlwlocy"  In  the  ninth  edition  of  (bU 
Newton  accepted  the  three  lubclauei  of 
Huiley,  Saiavai,  XalUai  and  CartHilat,  ud  made  a  leriea  of 
cautioui  but  critical  obaervationi  on  tbt  minor  diviiioni  of 
the  Cirinates.  In  iSSi  A.  Reichenow  in  Di*  Vetft  i"  lecia- 
tuiitu  GSrtm  publiibed  a  clanihcation  of  bird!  with  a  phylo- 
genetic  tree.  In  tbia  he  departed  coniiderabiy  from  the  lines 
that  bad  been  made  familiar  by  Engtiib  wotkcn.  ud  made 


Thene 


ance  appeared  In  the  Americu  Stamiari  Kaluti  Biilary,  pub- 
liihed  in  Bnaton  in  iMs-  The  volume  on  birds  was  wriiien  by 
Dr  L.  Stejnegerand  was  founded  on  Elliot  Couei'a  Ktj  Is  Nerlk 
AmtricoK  BMi.  Apart  from  Its  Intriniic  merits  as  a  learned 
and  valuable  addition  to  dasuGcalioni  this  work  is  interesting 
b  Che  history  of  omilhology  because  of  the  mbDlesile  changes 
of  nomendatuit  it  introduced  as  (he  result  of  much  diligence 
and  Ral  b  Ifat  ippUcalion  of  the  strict  rule  of  ptiorily  to  the 
namet  ol  biids. 

In  iMI  there  was  published  the  huge  monograph  by  Mai 
FOibringei  entitled  UnltrnaJnaiai  or  iltrtiaiBpt  tnd 
SysUmatik  dtr  VOpi'  In  addition  to  u  enormous  body  of  new 
Inlonnation  chiefly  on  tbe  shoulder  giidle.  the  ilic  muides  ud 
the  nerve  plexuses  of  birds,  tbis  work  contained  a  critical  ud 
descriptive  summary  of  pncticilly  the  whole  pre-eiisiing 
liientuieoo  the  (tructurt  ol  biidi,  udit  is  hardly  nectuary  lor 
the  studeol  of  orailbology  to  refer  to  eailicc  lilcrsture  at  first 
hand.  FOrbringer  supposes  that  birds  must  have  begun  with 
toothed  forms  of  small  or  moderate  size,  with  long  tails  and  four 

To  these  succeeded  forms  where  the  down  bad  develi^wd  into 
body  feathers  for  warmth,  not  Bight,  whilst  (ha  foie-Iimbs 
had  become  oriuu  of  prefacn: 


,d  pelvis  b 


of  flight  ^ 
novel  of  t 


n  reptiles.  Man; 
ig  uimali,  and  ftom  these  true  birds  with 
:re  developed.  In  the  course  of  this  evolu 
cases  of  arrest  ar  degradation,  and  one  of 
E  ideas  of  FUrfmnger,  and  one  now  acce[ 


birds  wer«  not  a  natural  group  but  a  s 
developoient  or  of  partial  degndatior 
reproduce  hete  FUrbringer'i  elaborate  d 
trees  with  Iheic  various  botiaontal  sccli 
tables  give  (he  main  outlines;— 


of  stages  of  arrested 
II  is  Impossible  to 
ails  and  phyloganetic 


Archaeopteryriformei  ....  Archscople 

SnnTinonmiiis      .     .  Stnithionilonno     .....  Stmihioiin 

RlieoanTHU.     .     .     .  Rheilanres Ithcae    . 

HirraLtCTMOuaiHis  .  Cassariitoniici Camam 


Archacc^terygidae. 
Slnithionidac. 


icdifte  niborder- —    . 


Acpyofnitbes  ......  Acpyotnithidae. 

Palamedae Palimedcidae. 

GastoniilbeB Gutomithidae 

Anseres  or  LamellireelTts  Anaiidac. 


Colymbo-Pedicipta  . 

Phoenicoptcti  , 


Pelarjo-Herodii     .     .     .     . 
Acclpitres  (ffBnmlarpata, 


PodicipMae. 

Plataleidae  or 
Ciconiidae  or  I 

Ar4idItor,Hi 


Pdeca^^ 
Fngatidae. 
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ORODES 


Olds* 


CHARADtIORMITBB8<Acgialor. 

nithes) 


Subofder. 
Intemcdtate  Miborder: — 

Procdlariifonnes   .     . 
Intermediate  subofder: — 

Aptenodytiformc* 
Intermediate  suborder  ^— 

Ichthyornithiformet  . 


Chandriiformet 


Procellariae  or  Tubinaics. 
Aptenodytet  or  Impeonet 

Ichthyomithet      .     .     . 

Charadrii    .     .     .     .     . 
Laro-Limioolae     .     .     . 


Intermediate  luborder: 
Cruiformes 


Pkrraie 
Otides 


r  Eurypygae 


1 


Intennedtate  niborder^ 
Ralltformes      .     . 


Albctorornithbs  (Chamcor- 
nithet) 


•k        •         •  • 


fApterygiformea.     .     . 
Cryptu^iformes  ^     .     ^ 

Gallifdrmce        .     .     . 


Intermediate  tuborder^ 
Columbiformcs 

Intermediate  subofder > 
Psittaciformcs ,     . 


Cruet    .     .  . 

{Fttlicariae  .  . 

Hemipodtt  .  . 

Apteiyges  .  . 

Cryptun     .  . 

tCaUidae 

\  Opisthocomidae 

(  Ptefocletes . 

I  Columbae  .  . 


CoKACORMiTBBS  (Deodromi- 
thes) 


Coccygiformes  *. 


Pstttad  .     . 

Coocyge*    . 
Intermediate  gens: 
Galbulae  .     . 


Koo-Paaaeriformes 


Pid       .     . 
Pico-Paaaeres 


Halcyoniformea 


Makrochirea    .     .     . 

Coin 

Intermediate  gena: — 
Trogones  .     .     . 

Hakyonca  .... 


Bucerotes   .     •     .     . 

^  Meropes 

Intermediate  gens: — 

Todi    .... 
Coradae 


Coradifonnea 


Caprimulgi 
Striges  . 


•         •         •         • 


Fam^jr. 

ProoQiIariidaie. 

Aptcbodytidacb 

( IciithyornithidaflL 
( Apatomithidae 

{Charadriidae. 
Glareolidae. 
Dromadidae. 
Chionididae. 
Laridae. 
Akidae. 
Thinooorjdae; 
Paridae. 
Oedicnemidack 
Otididae 
Eurypygida& 
Rhinochetidae. 
.  Aptomtthidae. 
Grutdae. 
Paophiidae. 
Canamidae. 
Heliomithidae. 
Rallidae. 
Meaitidae. 
Hemipodiidae. 
Apteiygidae. 
Dmomithidae. 
Crypturidaev 

{Megapodiidae. 
Cnbcidae. 
Gallidae  or  AJectoropodefc 
Pterodidae. 
(Dididae. 
( Columbidae 

Paittaddae. 
(  Musophifidae 
]  Cucuudae. 

(  Buoconidae. 
}  Galbulidae. 
'  Capitonidae. 

Rhamphaatidae; 

Indicatoridae. 

Piddae. 

Pseudoscinea. 

Paaaeridac  or  Paaacita. 

Cypsclidae. 

Trochilidae. 

Coliidae. 

Trogontdae 
S  Halcyonidae. 
)  Alcedinidae. 

iUpupidae. 
Bucerottdaa 
Mepopidae. 


5  Moraotidae. 
I  Todidae. 
\  Coracitdae. 
)  Leptoaomidae. 

{Caprimulgidae. 
Steatomiuiidae. 
Podarvidae. 
Strtgioae. 


Whilst  Fllrbringer  was  engaged  on  his  gigantic  task,  Dr  Hans 
Gadow  was  preparing  the  omithologicid  volume  of  Bronn*s 
Tkier-RHck.  The  two  authors  were  in  constant  communication, 
and  the  classifications  they  adopted  had  much  in  common.  It 
is  unnecessary  hereto  discuss  the  views  of  Gadow,  as  tliat 
author  himself  has  contributed  the  artide  Bixd  to  this  edition 
of  the  Bncydopaedia  Britanmea,  and  has  there  set  forth  his 
revised  scheme.  (A.  N.;  P.  C.  M.) 

ORODBS  (also  called  Hysoozs,  Pos.  Hwauda),  the  name  of 
two  Parthian  kings. 

I.  Orodes  I.,  son  of  Phraates  III.,  whom  he  murdered  in 
57  B.C.,  assisted  by  his  brother  Mithradates  III.  This  Mithra- 
dates  was  made  king  of  Media,  but  soon  afterwards  was  expelled 
by  Orodes  and  fled  into  Syria.  Thence  he  invaded  the  Parthian 
kingdom,  but  having  reigned  for  a  short  time  (55)  was  besieged 
by  Surenas,  general  of  Orodes,  in  Seleuda,  and  alter  a  prolonged 


resistance  was  captured  and  slain.  Meanwhile  Craasus  had 
begun  his  attempt  to  conquer  the  east,  but  he  was  defeated 
and  killed  in  53  at  Carrhae  by  Surenas,  while  Orodes  hiras^ 
invaded  Armenia  and  forced  King  Artavaades,  the  son  of  Ti- 
grancs,  to  abandon  the  Romans.  By  the  victory  of  Carrtiac 
the  coimtries  east  of  the  Euphrates  were  secured  to  the  Parthians. 
In  the  next  year  they  invaded  Syria,  but  with  little  success,  for 
Surenas,  whose  achievements  had  made  him  too  dangeious, 
was  killed  by  Orodes  (Plut.  Crass.  53),  and  Paoonis,  the  youog 
son  of  the  king,  was  defeated  by  C.  Cassius  in  51.  During  tbe 
dvil  war  the  Parthians  sided  first  with  Pompey  and  then  with 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  but  took  no  action  until  40  BX.,  when 
Pacorus,  asnsted  by  the  Roman  deserter  Labienua,  coiiqiicx>ed 
a  great  part  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  but  was  defeated  and  kflled 
by  Ventidius  in  38  (see  Pacorus).  The  old  king,  Orodes,  wko 
was  deeply  afflicted  by  the  death  of  his  gallant  son,  appoiAted 
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MB  Phmtes  IV.  tucoenor,  hat  was  loon  afterwards  killed 
by  him  (37  b.c.;  Dio.  Cass.  49.33;  Justin  4s.  4;  Plot.  Crauus, 
35).  Flntarch  relates  that  Orodes  understood  Greek  very  well; 
after  the  death  of  Crassos  the  Baceka*  of  Euripides  were  repre- 
sented at  his  court  (Pint.  Cross,  33). 

s.  Osoon  n.,  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  magnates  after 
the  death  of  Phraatcs  V.  about  A4>.  5,  was  killed  after  a  short 
idgn  "on  account  of  his  extreme  cmelty"  (Joseph.  Ani. 
xvifi.  f ,  4). (Ed.  M.) 

OHOORAPHT  (Gr.  tpot,  mountain,  ypk^w,  to  write),  that 
part  ot  physical  geography  which  deals  with  the  geological 
fonnation.  the  surface  features  and  description  of  mountains. 
The  terms  **  oreography,"  "  orology"  and  "oreology  "  are  also 
fometimes  used. 

OROSm  the  andent  name  of  the  chief  Syrian  river,  also 
called  Dkaco,  Typhon  and  Axrus,  the  last  a  native  form,  from 
whose  revival  or  continuous  employment  in  native  speech,  has 
proceeded  the  modem  name  'Asi  ("  rebel ")«  which  is  variously 
interpreted  by  Arabs  as  referring  to  the  stream's  impetuosity, 
to  its  unproductive  channel,  or  to  the  fact  that  it  flows  away 
from  Mecca.  The  Orontes  rises  in  the  great  springs  of  Labweh 
00  the  east  side  of  the  Buka*a,  or  inter-Lebanon  district,  very 
near  the  fountains  of  the  southward-flowing  Litani,  and  it  runs 
doe  north,  parallel  with  the  coast,  falling  aooo  ft.  through  a 
focky  gorge.  Leaving  this  it  expands  into  the  Lake  of  Horns, 
having  be«D  dammed  back  in  antiquity.  The  valley  now  widens 
out  into  the  rich  district  of  Hamah  {Hamatk-Epipkaneia)^ 
bekiw  which  lie  the  broad  meadow-lands  of  Ghib,  containing 
the  sites  of  andent  Apamea  and  Larissa.  This  central  Orontes 
valley  ends  at  the  rocky  barrier  of  Jisr  al-Hadid,  where  the  river 
is  diverted  to  the  west,  and  the  plain  of  Antioch  opens.  Two 
hrge  tributaries  from  the  N.,  the  Af rin  and  Kara  Su,  here  reach 
it  through  the  former  Lake  of  Antioch,  which  is  now  drained 
through  an  artificial  channd  (Nahr  al-Kowsit).  Passing  N. 
of  the  modem  Antakia  (Antioch)  the  Orontes  plunges  S. W.  into 
*  go'ge  (compared  by  the  andents  to  Tempe),  and  falls  150  ft. 
in  10  m.  to  the  sea  just  south  of  the  little  port  of  Suedia  (anc. 
Sdncia  Pitriae),  after  a  total,  course  of  170  m.  Mainly  un- 
aavigable  and  oi  little  use  for  irrigation,  the  Orontes  derives 
its  historical  importance  soldy  from  the  convenience  of  its 
valley  for  traffic  from  N.  to  S.  Roads  from  N.  and  N.E.,  con- 
verging at  Antioch,  follow  the  course  of  the  stream  up  to 
Horns,  where  they  fork  to  Damascus  and  to  Code-Syria  and 
the  S.;  and  along  its  valley  have  passed  the  armies  and 
traffic  bound  to  and  from  Egyp^  in  all  ages.  (See  Antioch 
and  HOMS.)  (D,  G.  H.) 

0R0F1IS,  a  Greek  seaport,  00  the  Euripus,  b  the  dutrict 
ISmpaud^,  opposite  Eretria.  It  was  a  border  dty  between 
Boeotia  and  Attica,  and  its  possession  was  a  continual  cause 
of  dispute  between  the  two  countries;  but  at  last  it  came  into 
the  final  possession  of  Athens,  and  is  always  alluded  to  under 
the  Roman  empire  as  an  Attic  town.  'Die  actual  harbour, 
which  was  called  Ddphinium,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus, 
about  a  noik  north  of  the  dty.  A  villsge  still  called  Oropo 
occupies  the  site  of  the  andent  town.  The  famous  oracle  of 
Affls>hiaraas  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Oropus,  is  stadia 
from  the  dty.  The  site  has  been  excavated  by  the  Cntk 
Archaeological  Sodety;  it  contained  a  temple,  a  sacred  spring, 
bto  which  coins  were  thrown  by  worshippers,  altars  and  porti- 
coes, and  a  small  theatre,  of  wMch  the  proscenium  is  well  pre- 
served. Worshippers  used  to  consult  the  orade  of  Amphiaraus 
by  sleeping  on  the  skin  of  a  slaughtered  ram  within  the  sacred 
building. 

OBOnUI,  PAULUI  (fl.  415),  historian  and  theologian,  was 
bom  in  Spain  (possibly  at  Braga  in  Galida)  towards  the  dose 
of  the  4th  century.  Having  entered  the  Christian  priesthood, 
he  naturally  took  an  interest  in  the  PrisdUianist  controversy 
then  going  on  in  his  native  country,  and  it  may  have  been  in 
conaexioo  with  this  that  he  went  to  consult  Augustine  at  Hippo 
18  413  or  4x4.  After  sUjring  for  some  time  in  Africa  as  the  dis- 
ciple of  Augustme,  he  was  sent  by  him  in  415  to  Palestine  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Jerome,  then  at  Bethlehem.    The 


ostensible  purpose  of  Us  misdoa  (apart,  of  course,  from  those 
of  pilgrimage  and  perhaps  relic-hunting)  was  that  he  might 
gain  further  Instraction  from  Jerome  on  the  points  raised  by 
the  Prisdllianists  and  Origenists;  but  in  reality,  it  would  seem, 
his  business  was  to  stir  up  and  assist  Jerome  and  others  against 
Pdagius,  who,  since  the  synod  of  Carthago  in  411,  had  been 
living  in  Palestine,  and  finding  some  acceptance  there.  The 
result  of  his  arrival  was  that  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was 
hiduced  to  summon  at  his  capital  in  June  415  a  synod  at  which 
Orosius  communicated  the  decisions  of  Carthage  and  read  such 
of  Augustine's  writings  against  Pdagius  as  lud  at  that  time 
appeared.  Success,  however,  was  scarcdy  to  be  hoped  for 
amongst  Orientals  who  did  not  understand  Latin,  and  whose 
sense  of  reverence  was  unshocked  by  Uie  questi<m  of  Pdagius, 
et  quis  est  miki  AugusHnM^  All  that  Oirodus  succeeded  in 
obtaining  was  John's  consent  to  send  letters  and  deputies  to 
Innocent  of  RcMne;  and,  after  having  waited  k>ng  enough  to 
leam  the  unfavourable  deddon  of  the  synod  of  Diospolis  or 
Ljfdda  in  December  of  the  same  year,  he  returned  to  north 
Africa,  where  he  is  believed  to  have  died.  According  to  Gen- 
nadius  he  carried  with  him  recently  discovered  relics  of  the 
protomartyr  Stephen  from  Palestine  to  Minorca,  where  they 
were  efficacious  in  converting  the  Jews. 

The  earliest  work  of  Onwius,  CnuiilfaMs  shs  eammomilorimm  ad 
AuguUmmm  it  tnwt  PrisdUiamislttntm  «f  OrtMHtslantm,  explaliiB 
its  object  by  its  title;  it  was  written  soon  after  nts  arrival  in  Africa, 
and  is  usually  printed  in  the  works  of  Augustine  along  with  the 
reply^  of  the  latter.  Centra  PrisdUiamstas  et  Orifjenistas  liber  [ad 
Oresimm,  His  next  treatise.  Liber  apeiogeHeus  de  arbitrii  Ubertate, 
was  written  during  his  stay  in  Palestine,  and  in  connexion  with 
the  controveny  which  ennged  him  there.  It  is  a  kera  but  not 
always  fair  critidsm  of  the  Pelagian  position  from  that  of  Augustine. 
The  Hisleriae  adeersum  Papimos  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion 
of  Augustine,  to  whom  it  b  dedicated.  When  Augustine  proposed 
thb  task  he  had  already  planned  and  made  some  progress  with  his 
own  De  cieitate  Dei;  it  is  the  same  argument  that  is  elaborated 
by  his  disciple^  namely,  the  evidence  from  history  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  world  nsd  not  really  become  worse  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  The  wonc.  which  is  thus  a  pragmatical 
chronicle  <^  the  calamities  thst  have  happened  to  maiUdnd  from  the 
fall  down  to  the  Gothk  period,  has  little  accuracy  or  learning,  and 
even  less  of  literary  charm  to  commend  it:  but  it  was  the  first 
attemprtt  to  write  the  history  of  the  worid  as  a  history  of  God  guiding 
humanity.  Its  purpose  gave  It  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox, 
and  the  Hermesta,  Ormesta,  or  Ormista  as  it  was  called,  no  one  knows 
why  (from  Or{oui]  M(undi]  Hist(orial  or  from  de  mieeria  mundi} 
see  MOmer,  p.  180,  for  list  of  guesses),  speedily  attained  a  wide 
popularity.  Nearly  two  hundred  MSS.  of  it  have  survived.  A  free 
abridged  translation  by  King  Alfred  is  still  extant  (Old  English 
text,  with  original  in  Latin,  edited  by  H.  Sweet.  1883).    The  editie 

C'incets  of  the  original  appeared  at  Augsburg  (1471);  that  of 
averVamp  (Leiden.  1738  and  1767)  has  now  been  superseded  by 
C.  Zangemeister.  who  has  edited  tne  HisL  and  also  the  JJb,  apol. 
in  vol.  V.  of  the  Cor^.  ser,  ecd.  JLol.  (Vienna,  i88a).  as  wdl  as  an 
edit.  min.  (Ldpdf^,  Teubner.  1889).  The  "  sources  made  use  of  by 
Orosius  have  been  investigated  by  T.  de  MOmer  {De  Orosii  vita  dnsmte 
hist,  iibr.  eii,  admrsus  Papinos,  1844);  besides  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  be  appears  to  have  consulted  Caesar,  Livy,  Justin, 
Tadtus,  Suetonius,  Florus  and  a  cosmography,  attaching  also  great 
value  to  Jerome's  translation  of  the  Ckremdes  of  Eusebius. 

ORPHAH,  the  term  used  of  one  who  has  lost  both  parents 
by  death,  sometimes  of  one  who  has  lost  father  or  mother  only. 
In  Law,  an  orphan  is  such  a  person  who  is  under  age.  The  Late 
Lat.  orpkanus,  from  which  the  word,  chiefly  owing  to  its  use  in 
the  Vulgate,  was  adopted  into  English,  Is  a  transb'teration  of 
dp^oMitt  in  uie  same  sense,  the  oriifnal  meaning  being  "  bereft 
of,"  "  destitute,"  dassical  Lat.  erbus.  The  Old  EngUsh  word 
for  an  orphan  was  stetpeild,  stepchild.  By  the  custom  of  the 
dty  of  London,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  in  the  Court  <tf 
Orphans,  have  the  guardianship  of  the  childreif  still  tmder  sge 
of  deceased  freemen.  Orphans'  courts  exist  for  the  guardian- 
ship of  orphans  and  administration  of  thdr  estates  in  Delaware, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  in  the  United  States. 
In  other  states  these  are  performed  by  officers  of  the 
Probate  Court,  known  as  "  surrogates,"  or  by  other  titles. 

ORPHBUS*  in  Greek  legend,  the  chief  representative  of  the 
art  of  song  and  playing  on  the  lyre,  and  of  great  importance  in 
the  rdlgious  histoiy  of  Greece.  The  derivation  of  the  name  il 
uncertain,  the  most  probable  bdng  that  which  connects  it  with 
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ORPHEUS 


-("  duk,"4^(uai,M'^).  Id icconUncc with Itiii,  Orpbeiu 
r  bave  ben  ohgiiully  A  god  of  dukam;  oi  ihe  Libenioc 
3  the  power  of  'lirln«a  by  his  giJt  oE  uiig;  or  be  nuy  hive 
I  BO  caUcd  bccauac  hii  riLa  were  cdebnted  by  ni^t  (cf. 
nyiiu  NycUlius).  II  Is  pouible,  but  voy  improbible,  Ih>I 
heiii  wu  (a  biitotictl  penonite;  even  In  indent  timet  fail 
tence  wu  denied.  Aceoidins  to  Muw,  he  wu  *  chtlwDiui 
y,  (he  couDLerput  of  Dionynu,  wiih  whom  he  ii  doeely 
3ected;  J.  E,  HmiriionT  howcvei,  ngaidi  him  u  i  reU^oul 


»  the  T 


the  freniicd  rituiL  S.  Reioich  Kei  in  bim  the  fox 
mining  "  in  the  dirkneu,"  to  the  ThncUiu  i  penanificilloii  of 
the  wine-god,  torn  in  plecei  by  the  Buu.ne  (lox-mAidcni). 
Although  by  ume  he  wu  held  to  be  a  Greek,  the  tndition  of  bit 
Thnciin  origin  wu  moU  gencnlly  accepled.  Hil  nunc  doe) 
not  occur  in  Homer  oc  Hojod,  but  be  wu  known  in  the  time 
of  Ihycua  ((■  jjo  ■-€.).  lad  Piodu  (511-441  B.C.)  qieikt  o[  him 
u  *'  the  fither  of  ungL"  From  the  6tb  centuiy  onwards  he 
wu  looked  upon  u  ooo  of  the  chief  poets  ud  musidins  of 
■ntiquity,  the  invcntoc  or  pcrfecter  of  the  lyre,  wbo  by  bii  muiit 
lad  tiogiiig  wu  iblE  oot  only  to  chum  the  wild  bemi,  but  even 
lo  dnw  the  tree*  lad  rock)  from  their  pUrei,  and  to  nrreit  the 
riven  in  theii  coune.  As  one  of  the  ploncen  of  dvUization, 
be  wu  supposed  to  hive  taught  mankind  the  arts  of  medidnc, 
writing  lod  agriculiun.  At  closely  connected  with  religious 
life,  he  wu  in  lugui  ud  leei;  ptactised  magical  uu,  eipedally 
istralogy;  founded  or  reoderKi  iccesible  many  Important 
cults,  audi  u  thoie  ol  Apollo  and  Dionysus;  instituted  mystic 
rites,  both  public  lod  private;  prescribed  initiatory  and  puii- 
ficatoiy  riluiL  Hewuuid  lobive  visited  Egypt,  lud  to  hive 
become  acquainted  there  witb  the  writinp  of  MoMi  and  with 
the  doarine  of  a  future  life. 

According  to  the  best-known  tmUtlon,  Orpheus  wu  the  son  of 
Oeagtus.  king  of  Tbnce,  and  the  muse  Calliope.  During  bis 
residence  in  Tbnce  he  joined  tbe  expeditbfi  of  the  Aigonauls, 
whose  teads  Juoa  hid  been  infonned  by  Chinm  thit  only  by  the 
lid  of  Orpheus  would  they  be  ible  to  ptM  by  tbe  Sirens  un- 
scathed. Hil  numerous  services  during  the  jouincy  are  described 
in  the  Arifftauiica  that  goes  under  his  name.  But  tbe  most 
^  ~  '   he  figures  is  that  of  his  wife  Eurydic 


Wbile  fled 


nby. 


to  earth.  But  the  condition  wu  attached 
(hat  he  ibauld  walk  in  fninl  of  her  and  not  look  back  until  he  had 
reached  the  upper  world.  In  bis  anidety  he  broke  his  promise, 
and  Euiydicc  vanished  again  fton  hit  light.  The  story  in  (bit 
form  belongs  to  the  time  of  Virgil,  who  Grtt  introducet  the  riame 
of  Aristaeus.  Other  Indent  writers,  however,  speak  of  his  visit 
to  the  underworld;  according  to  Plato,  the  infernal  gods  only 
"  presented  In  ipparition"  oIEurydicetohim. 

After  tbe  death  of  Eurydice,  Oipheui  rejected  tbe  advances 
of  the  Thradan  women,  who,  jealous  of  bit  faithfulness  to  the 
memory  of  his  lost  wife,  tore  him  to  pieces  during  tbe  frthQ'  of 
the  Bacchic  orgies-  His  hcsd  and  lyre  floated  "  down  the  swift 
Hebrus  (o  tbe  Lesbian  shore,"  where  the  inhabitants  boricd 
hit  bead  and  a  ihKoe  wu  budt  b  bis  honour  near  Antisia.  The 
lyre  wu  carried  to  heaven  by  the  Mutes,  and  wu  placed  amongst 
the  liars.  Tbe  Muses  also  gathered  up  tbe  fragments  of  his 
body  and  buried  them  at  LeibeLhra  below  ^ympus.  where  the 
nighlingales  tang  over  his  grave,  whOe  yet  lootber  li«end 
pUces  hit  tomt^  at  Dium,  near  Fydna  in  Macedonia-  Other 
iccound  of  hit  death  are:  that  he  killed  himself  from  grief  at 
the  failure  of  hit  Journey  (o  Hidet;  that  he  wu  struck  with 
lightning  by  Zeus  for  having  revealed  tbe  mysteries  of  tbe  gods 
tomcn;  or  he  wu  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Maenads  lor  having 
abandoned  the  cult  of  Dionysus  for  that  of  Apollo. 

AccDidine  (a  Cruppe.  the  leeeDd  of  [he  death  of  Orpbeus  is  ■ 
late  imilttum  of  the  Adonii-Ourii  myth.  Oiirii,  like  Omheui.  is 
lorn  in  tietH.  and  his  head  Aous  down  every  yew  from  Efynl  to 
Byblns;  the  body  of  Attis.  the  Phrygian  cggntenxrt  of  Adonis. 
lite  (hat  ol  Orpheus,  docs  not  Hiffer  deeay.    The  story  it  repaated 


Tbe  name  of  Orpbeut  it  equally  Important  la  (be  tcligiatii 
history  of  Greece.  He  wii  the  mytbic  founder  of  a  tdipout 
school  or  sect,  with  1  code  of  rules  of  life,  a  mystic  edeOic  theo- 
logy, a  system  of  purificatory  and  eipiatoty  riles,  ud  peculiar 
myslerict.  This  ichool  Is  first  ohtervable  under  Che  rule  of 
Pdsiiliatus  at  Athens  in  the  6th  century  B.C.  Itsdodtines  are 
founded  on  two,  dements;  tbe  Thraco-Pbrygjan  tdigion  ol 
Dionysus  with  Its  enthusiastic  oigjes.  its  mysteries  and  its 
purifications,  and  tbe  tendeivy  to  philosophic  q>eculaiioa  00 
tbe  nature  and  mutual  rdalloDs  of  the  numeraus  gods,  devekfied 
at  Ibis  time  by  Intercoune  with  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  by  (be 
quickened  intercouru  between  diaerent  tiihes  and  tlifiercnt 
religions  in  Greece  itself.  These  causes  produced  s'lnilir  rBulls 
in  different  pans  of  Greece-  The  dote  analogy  between  Pytba- 
goreanism  aiid  Orphism  has  been  recogoifed  frem  Herodotus 
(ii-  Si)  to  the  latest  modem  writers.  Both  inculcated  a  peculiar 
kind  of  tsceiic  life;  both  bad  a  mystical  speculative  dieofj 
ol  religion,  with  purificatory  rites,  abstinence  from  beans,  frc; 
but  Orphism  wu  more  especially  religious,  while  I^thsgareaiuBB, 
at  leut  originally,  inclined  mon  to  be  apolitical  and  phikaopfakal 

Tbe  rules  of  the  Orphic  life  prescribed  ibttinence  tram  lieun, 
flesh,  certain  kinds  of  £sb,  &c.,  the  wearing  of  1  special  kind  of 
clothes,  and  nuraerout  other  pmctices  and  ahstinencet.  Tlie 
ritual  of  wonh^  wu  peculiu,  not  idmitling  bloody  tacii&ca. 
The  belief  wu  tiughi  in  the  homogcndty  of  all  living  tfaiofi, 
in  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  in  the  ttinsmigratlon  of  tanlt.  io 
the  view  tluit  tbe  toul  it  entombed  in  the  body  (taiM  aifiia), 
and  (hat  ft  may  gradually  attain  perfection  during  conneiioa 
with  a  series  of  bodies.  When  completdy  piuified,  it  will  be 
freed  from  this  "  drde  dI  generation "  (ibiXat  yainm),  and 
will  again  become  divine,  as  it  wu  belon  its  entrum  into  > 

The  chief  ctrtmonies  of  tbe  nightly  ritual  were  sacrifice  and 
Ubation;  prayer  and  purification;  the  tepietenUtion  of  saued 
legends  (e  |.  the  myth  of  Ztgreut,  the  chief  object  of  wonhip, 
who  wu  identified  with  BWII  of  (be  numerous  gcdt  of  tin 
Orphic  pantheon);  the  rape  of  Pettepbone;  and  the  descent 
into  Hades.  Thoe  were  introduced  u  1  "  sacred  eiplanation" 
[Upii  XAy«)  of  the  rules  and  prcscriptiooa.  To  these  also  brloog 
the  rile  of  Jifio^-rla  .and  tbe  communication  of  liturgical  formulae 
for  the  guidance  of  ibe  soul  of  the  dead  man  on  his  way  to  the 
underworld,  which  also  served  as  credentials  to  the  gods  bdow. 
Some  of  the  so-called  "  Orphic  tablets,"  metrical  inscripttooa 
engraved  on  small  pistes  of  gold,  chiefly  dating  from  the  4th  and 
jrd  centuries  B.C.  have  been  discovered  Id  tumha  ' 
Italy,  Crete  ai 

It  does 

Orphic  ««  c™r  cxiKm,  not  at.  _., , 

it  WIS  too  sbBiacl.  too  full  of  symbolum.   Ob  the  other  hi 

Enine  Orphies,  a  fraternity  of  religious  ascetka.  found  uiiict.,_ 
aton  and  Imposun.  wbe  preyed  npoii  tbe  eredelous  i_ 
Ignorant.  Such  were  the  Oiphealeleitae  or  Uetrifynae.wandtriiif 
pnests  who  went  round  ibe  cpsntry  with  an  us  canying  the  acnd 
pnpcniFs  (AnMophanet.  Fmi.  in)  and  a  bundle  ot  neted  books. 
They  pmntitcd  an  easy  explatimi  foe  erimcs  id  both  Uviiq  and 
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dead  00  payment  of  a  Ice,  aodeitook  to  punish  the  enemie*  of  their 
dicnta,  and  held  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  perpetual  banqueting 
and  drinking-bouts  in  Paradiae. 

A  laige  number  of  writimn  in  the  tone  of  the  Orphic  religion 
were  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  They  dealt  with  such  subjects  as  the 
or^in  of  the  gods,  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  ritual  oTpurification 
and  initiation,  and  oracular  responses,  lliese  ooems  were  recited 
at  rhapsodic  contests  together  with  those  of  Homer  and  Hcsiod, 
nod  Orphic  hymns  were  used  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.'  The  best- 
known  name  in  connexion  with  them  is  Uiat  of  Ooomacritus  (f  .*.), 
wlus  in  the  time  of  the  Peisistratidae,  made  a  collecticui  (including 
forgeries  of  his  own)  of  Orphic  songs  /wd  legends.  In  Uter  times 
Orphic  theology  engaged  the  attention  of  oreek  philoso]^er»~ 
FiKJemus  the  reripatetic,  Chrysippus  the  Stoic,  and  Produs  the 
/ieopjatooist,  but  it  waa  an  especially  favourite  study  of  the 
grammarians  of  Alexandria,  where  it  became  so  intermixed  with 
Egyptian  elemenu  that  Orpheus  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
founder  of  mystidsm.  The  "rhapsodic  theogony'*  in  particular 
mfriurd  great  influence  on  Ncoplatonism.  The  Orphic  literature 
<of  which  only  fragments  remain)  waa  united  in  a  corpus,  called 
ri.  'Op^A,  the  chief  poem  in  which  was  4««0  '(Wiwt  Ow^orU.  It 
abo  indttded  a  collectioo  of  Ohrphic  hymns,  liturgic  songs,  practical 
treatises,  and  poems  on  various  subjects.  The  so-called  Orpkte 
Potms,  still  extant,  are  of  much  later  date,  probably  belonginj^  to 


the  Ath  century  a.d.;  they  consist  of :  fi)  an  ArtpmauUeat  gkxify* 
ing  the  deeds  oi  Orpheus  on  the  "  Ai;^,''  (a)  a  dkfactic  poem  on  tne 
magic  powers  of  stones,  called  Lf/Asca,  (3)  eighty-seven  hymns  on 
various  divinities  and  personified  forces  of  miture.  Some  of  these 
hymns  are  probably  earlier  (ist  and  and  centuries)  The  Orphic 
poems  also  played  an  important  part  in  the  controversies  between 
Christian  and  pagan  writers  in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  after 
Christ:  pagan  wnters  quoted  them  to  show  the  real  meaning  of 
the  multitude  of  gods,  while  Christians  retorted  by  reference  to  the 
obscene  and  disgraoeful  fictions  by  which  the  former  degraded  thdr 
gods. 

BiBUOGSAPBY.— C.  A  Lobcck's  Agfao^kamus  (1839)  u  still 
indispensable.  Of  more  modem  writings  on  Orpheus  and  Orphism 
the  following  may  be  consulted.  The  artides  by  O.  Gruppe  in 
Roochcr's  Lmkem  der  liytkoUgjte  and  by  P.  Monceaux  in  Daremberg 
and  SagjBo's  I>%eiienna*re  des  nn/inisMs;  "Orphica"  in  Smith's 
Dithmmory  af  Grtdt  and  RmuM  AiUiguities  (3rd  cd  ,  itoi).  by  L  C. 
Purser;  J.  £.  Harrison,  ProUwrnaia  to  tiu  Study  of  Creek  Rthnon 
(2nd  ed.,  1006,  with  a  critical  appendix  by  Gilbert  Murray  on  the 
Orphic  tabfeu);  E.  Rohde,  Psyeke,  iu  (1907),  and  article  In  Heidd- 


Greek  Tkinkers^  L  (Eng.  trans..  1901).  pp.  84-90,  133-147; 

d,  Ober  Orpheus  toid  die  OrpkUur  (1861);  A  Dieterich. 

(i893)r  pp.  73-108,  136-163,  335-333;  O.  Kent,  De  Orpkei^ 

Epimmmdis,  Pkerendis  theog^tis  (1888):  O.  Gruppe.  Die  rkap- 
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TheffiMut  (1890);  A  Dieterich,  De  k^mnis  Orpkicis  (1891); 
G.  F.  Schfiffliann,  urteekiscke  AUertkimer,  ii.  (ed.  J.  H.  Lipsius, 
1903},  p.  378;  P.  Stengel,  Die  grieckiuken  KuUusaUertOmer  (1898), 

P^ijo^ 

These  is  an  edttion  of  the  Orphic  Fn^ments  and  of  the  poems  by 
£.  Abd  (1885).  The  ArtenauHea  has  been  edited  separately  by 
J.  W.  Sdioesder  (1803).  the  IMkiea  by  T.  Tyrwhitt  (1791).  and 
there  b  an  Eng^  translation  of  the  Hymns  by  T.  Taytor  (re- 
pmted.  1896). 

On  the  representations  of  Orpheus  in  heathen  and  (Thristian  art 
(in  which  he  b  finally  transformed  into  the  Good  Shepherd  with  hb 
sbeep),  see  A  Baumdster,  Denkmdler  des  dassiscken  AUertums, 
£.  p.  iiao:  P.  Knapp,  Cber  Orpkeusdarstdluttgen  (Tubingen, 
189s);  F.  X.  Kraus,  Reaieneyklcpddie  des  ckrisaieken  AUertkums, 
iL  (1886);  J.  A  Martigny,  Dimonmaue  des  antiquitis  ckrfHennes 
(1889):  A.  Heussner,  Die  aikknsatcken  OrpkeusdarsieUuMten 
"  'ng,  1893):  and  the  artkles  in  Roscher's  and  Daremberg  and 
>'s  Lexicons, 
story  of  Ori^nsy  as  was  to  be  expected  of  a  legend  told 
both  by  Ovid  and  Boetius,  retained  its  popularity  throughout  the 
middle  ages  and  was  transformed  into  the  likenos  of  a  northern 
tury  tale.  In  Engliah  medieval  literature  It  appeari  in  three  some- 
what different  vcrskms:  Sir  Orpkeo,  a  "  by  of  Brittany  "  printed 
from  the  Harleian  MS.  in  !.  Ritson's  Andeni  Engftsk  MetrwU 
Ramamces,  voL  iL  (l8oa);  Orfiieo  and  Heuredis  from  the  Auchlnlcck 
MS  in  Davki  Laing's  SeUet  Remains  of  tke  Ancieut  Popular  Poetry 
ef  Sceihmd  (new  to.,  1885);  and  KyugOrfew  from  the  Ashmolean 
MS.  in  J,0.  HalKwdl's  lUustraUoms  erfFairy  Mytktdogy  CShakespeare 
Soc.,1843).  The  poems  show  traces  of  French  inBuenoe. 

0.  H.  F.:  X.) 


•  gold  or  other  richly  ornamented  embroidery, 
pazticolsrly  an  embroidered  border  on  an  ecdesiastical  vestment 
(see  Vestments).  The  word  is  from  O.  Fr.  orfrtis,  mod.  orjroi, 
from  med.  Lat.  awifrisium,  anrifrigium,  &c.,  (or  auripkrygiuMt 

1  For  Orphism  In  refatkm  to  the  Ekosinlan  and  other  mysteries 
see  Mtstskt. 


««rfMPi,  gold,  and  pkrygium^  Phrygian;  a  name  given  to  gold- 
embnridmd  tissues,  abo  known  as  testa  Pkrygiaet  the  Phiygians 
being  famous  for  thiinr  iklll  in  embroidering  in  gold. 

ORnHBMT  (oiirt^fiiwn/ttM),  arsenic  trisulphide,  AsiSi, 
or  yelk>w  realgar  (^.t .),  occurring  in  small  quantities  as  a  mineral 
crystallizing  bk  the  rhombic  system  and  of  a  brilliant  golden- 
yellow  colour  in  Bohemja,  Peru,  &c.  For  industrial  purposes 
an  artifidai  otpiment  b  manufactured  by  subliming  one  part 
of  sulphur  with  two  of  anenic  trioxide.  The  sublimate  varies 
in  colour  from  yellow  to  red,  according  to  the  intimacy  of  the 
combination  of  the  ingredients;  and  by  varying  the  relative 
quantities  used  many  intennedbte  tones  may  be  obtained. 
These  artificial  preparatk>ns  are  highly  poisonous.  Formeriy, 
under  the  name  of  '*  king's  yellow,"  a  preparation  of  ot|Hment 
was  in  considentble  use  as  a  pigment,  but  now  it  has  been  largely 
superseded  by  chrome-yellow.  It  was  abo  at  one  time  used 
in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  and  for  the  unhsaring  of  skins, 
&c.;  but  safer  and  equally  efficient  substitutes  have  been 
found. 

ORPIKOTON.  a  town  in  the  Dartford  parliamentary  division 
of  Kent,  England,  13}  m.  S.E.  of  London,  and  3|  m.  S.  by  E. 
of  Chlslehurtt,  on  the  South-Eastem  &  Chatham  railway. 
Pop.  (1901),  4359.  The  church  (Eariy  English)  contains  soni^ 
carved  woodwork  and  andent  brasses.  An  old  mansion  called 
the  Priory  dates  in  part  from  1393.  The  oak-panelled  hall 
and  the  pcindpal  rooms  are  of  the  15th  century.  In  1873 
John  Rusldn  set  up  at  Orpington  a  private  publbhing  house 
for  his  works,  in  the  hands  of  hb  friend  George  Allen  Fruit 
and  hops  are  extensively  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  its 
pleasant*Bituation  in  a  Ully,  wooded  district  near  the  headwaters 
of  the  Cray  stream,  Orpington  has  become  in  modem  times  a 
favourite  residential  locality  for  those  whose  business  lies  in 
London.  A  line  of  populous  villages  extends  down  the  valley 
between  Orpington  and  Bexley— St  Mary  Cray  (pop.  1894), 
St  Paul's  Cray  (1307),  FooU  Cny  (an  urban  dbtrict,  s8i7)» 
and  North  Cray. 

ORRERY.*  CHARUS  BOTI^  4TH  Eaxl  of  (i676-i730t 
the  second  son  of  Roger,  3nd  eari,  was  bom  at  Chelsea  in  1676. 
He  was  educated  at  (Thrist  Church,  Obrford,  and  soon  dbtin- 
gubhed  himself  by  hb  learning  and  abilities.  Like  the  first 
eari,  he  was  an  author,  soldier  and  statesman.  He  translated 
Plutarch's  life  of  Lysander,  and  published  an  edition  of  the  epbtles 
of  Phalaris,  which  engaged  him  in  the  famous  controversy  with 
Bentley.  He  was  three  times  member  for  the  town  of  Hunting- 
don; and  on  the  death  of  hb  brother,  Liond,  3rd  eari,  in  1703, 
he  succeeded  to  the  title.  He  entered  the  army,  and  in  1709 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  swom  one  of  her 
Majesty's  privy  council.  At  the  battle  of  the  Wood  he  acted 
with  dbtingutshed  bravery.  He  was  i^>pointed  queen's  envoy 
to  the  states  of  Brabant  and  Flanden;  and  having  discharged 
this  trast  with  ability,  he  was  created  an  Engliah  peer,  as  Baron 
Boyle  of  Marston,  in  Somersetshire.  He  received  several 
addiUonal  honoun  in  the  rdgn  of  George  I.;  but  having  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  under  the  8uq>idon  of  the  goverxmient 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  six  months, 
and  was  then  admitted  to  bail.  On  a  subsequent  inquiry  it 
was  found  impossible  toxriminate  him,  and  he  was  dischai^ed. 
He  died  on  the  38th  of  August  173  x.  Among  the  works  of  Roger, 
eari  of  Orrery,  will  be  found  a  comedy,  entitled  As  you  find  U, 
written  by  Charles  Boyle.  Hb  son  John  (see  Cosx,  Eaxls  of), 
the  5th  eari  of  Orrery,  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  (Zork  on  the 
failure  of  the  dder  branch  of  the  Boyle  family,  as  eari  of  Cork 
and  Orrery. 

ORRERY,  ROOBR  BOYI^  iST  Eaxl  or  (x6ax-x679),  British 
soldier,  statesman  and  dramatist,  3rd  surviving  son  of  Richard 
Boyle,  ist  eari  of  Cork,  was  bom  on  the  as^h  of  April  X621, 
created  b«ron  of  Bro^iill  on  the  38th  of  February  1627,  and 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and,  according  to  Wood, 

*The  orrery,  an  astronomical  instrument— consisting  of  an 
apparatus  which  illustrates  the  motions  of  the  solar  system  by  means 
of  the  revolution  of  balls  moved  by  whcelwork— invented,  or  at  least 
constructed,  by  Graham,  waa  naaied  after  the  eari. 
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alao  &t  Oiford.  He  tnvdled  in  Fnmce  and  Italy,  and  coming 
home  took  part  in  the  expedition  against  the  ScojLs.  He  returned 
to  Ireland  on  the  Outbraak  of  the  rebellion  in  i64>  uid  fought 
with  his  brothers  at  the  battle  of  Liscamd  in  September  164a. 
(hi  the  resignation  of  the  marquis  of  Ormonde,  Lord  Broghill 
consented  to  serve  under  the  parliamentary  comnusaioners  till 
the  execution  of  the  king,  whoa  he  retired  altogether  from  public 
affairs  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Marston  in 'Somersetshire. 
Subsequently  he  originated  a  scheme  to  bring  about  the  Restora- 
tion, but  when  on  his  way  abroad  to  concert  measures  with  Charles 
he  was  unexpectedly  visited  by  Cromwell  in  London,  who,  aft<^ 
informing  him  that  his  plans  were  well  known  to  die  council, 
and  warning  him  of  the  consequence  of  persisting  in  them, 
offeied  him  a  command  in  Irdand  against  the  rebds,  which, 
as  it  entailed  no  obligations  except  faithful  service,  was  accepted. 
His  assistance  in  Ireland  proved  invaluable.  Appointed  master 
of  the  ordnance,  he  soon  assembled  a  body  of  infantry  and  horse, 
and  drove  the  rebds  into  Kilkenny,  where  they  surrendered. 
On  the  loth  of  May  1650  he  completely  defeated  at  Macroom 
a  force  of  Irish  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Gonmell,  and  joining 
Cromwell  assisted  in  taking  the  latter  place.  On  Cromwell's 
departure  for  ScotUnd  he  co-operated  with  Ireton,  whom  he 
joined  at  the  siege  of  Limerick,  and  defeated  the  force  marching 
to  its  relief  under  Lord  Muskerry,  thus  effecting  the  capture  of 
the  town.  By  this  time  Bioghill  had  become  the  fast  friend  and 
foltower  of  Cromwell,  whose  stem  measures  in  Ireland  and  sup- 
port of  the  English  and  Protestants  were  welcomed  after  the 
policy  of  concession  to  the  Irish  initiated  by  Charles  L  He  was 
returned  to  Cromwell's  parliaments  of  1654  and  1656  as  member 
for  the  county  of  Cork,  and  also  in  the  latter  assembly  for 
Edinburgh,  for  which  he  elected  to  sit.  He  served  this  year  as 
lord  president  of  the  council  in  Scotland,  where  he  won  much 
popularity;  and  when  he  returned  to  England  he  was  included 
in  the  loner  cabinet  of  Cromwell's  council,  and  was  nominated 
in  1657  a  member  of  the  new  house  of  Lords.  He  was  one  of 
those  most  in  favour  of  Cromwell's  assumption  of  the  royal 
title,  and  proposed  a  union  between  the  Protector's  daughter 
Frances  and  Charles  II.  On  Cromwell's  death  he  gave  his  support 
to  Kichard;  but  as  he  saw  no  possibility  of  maintaining  the 
government  he  left  for  Ireland,  where  by  resuming  his  command 
in  Munster  he  secured  the  i^nd  for  Charies  and  anticipated 
Monk's  overtures  by  inviting  him  to  land  at  Cork.  He  sat  for 
Arundel  in  the  Convention  and  in  the  parliament  of  x66i,  and 
at  the  Restoration  was  taken  into  great  favour.  On  the  5th  of 
September  x66o  he  was  created  earl  of  Orrery.  The  same  year 
he  was  appointed  a  lord  justice  of  Ireland  and  drew  up  the  Act 
of  Settlement.  He  continued  to  exercise  his  office  as  lord- 
president  of  Munster  till  x668,  when  he  resigned  it  on  account  of 
disputes  with  the  duke  of  Obnonde,  the  lord-lieutenant.  On 
the  35th  of  November  he  was  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Commons  for  "  raising  of  money  by  his  own  authority  upon  his 
majesty's  subjects,"  but  the  prorogation  of  parliament  by  the 
king  interrupted  the  proceedings,  which  were  not  afterwards 
renewed.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  October  1679.  He  married 
Lady  Margaret  Howard,  3rd  daughter  of  Theophilus,  2nd  earl 
of  Suffolk,  whose  charms  were  celebrated  by  Suckling  in  his 
poem  "The  Bride."  By  her  he  had  besides  five  daughtera, 
two  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Roger  (1646-1681  or  1682), 
succeeded  as  2nd  earl  of  Orrery. 

In  addition  to  Lord  Orrery's  achievements  as  a  statesman  and 
administrator,  he  gained  some  reputation  as  a  writer  and  a  dramatist. 
He  was  the  author  of  An  Answer  to  a  Seandalota  Lttter  ,  ,  .  A  Full 
Ducenery  of  the  Treachery  ofAe  Irish  Rebels  (1662),  printed  with  the 
letter  itscli  in  his  SUUe  Letters  (1742),  another  answer  to  the  same 
letter  entitled  Irish  Colows  Disuajmd  .  .  .  being  also  ascribed  to 
him;  Parthenissa,  a  novel  (1654);  lEn^ish  Adventures  by  a  Person 
of  Honour  (1676),  whence  Otway  drew  his  tragedy  of  the  Orphan; 
Treatise  of  the  Art  of  War  (1677),  a  work  of  considerable  historical 
value;  poems,  of  little  interest,  induding  verses  On  His  Majesty's 
Happiy  Restoration  (unprinted),  On  the  Death  of  Abraham  Cowley 
(1677),  The  Dream  (unprinted).  Poems  on  most  of  the  Festivals  of  the 
Church  (1681);  plays  m  verse,  of  some  literary  but  no  dramatic 
merit,  of  which  Henry  V,  (1664).  Mustapha  (1665).  Tryphon  (acted 
1668).  The  Black  Prince  (i6te).  Herod  the  Great  (published  1694).  and 
Atlemira  (1703)  were  tragedies,  and  damam  (1669)  and  Mr  Anthony 


comediea.  A  collected  edition  was  roiblished  in  17A7,  to  which  was 
mddtdthecxmtdyAsyonfimdii,  Tibs  Gnwral  b  alao  attributed  to 
him. 

AUTROKXTlBS.--5fai(f  LcMsff  of  RotfT  BoyU,  I  St  Bariof  Orrery, 
ed.  with  hU  life  by  Th.  Monrke  (1742);  AdL  MSS.  (Brit.  Mus.) 
35,287  Octter>book  when  governor  of  Munster),  and  32^)95  aqq. 
109-188   (letten);  article  in  the  DicL  of  NaL  Biof.  and  authorities 
there  collected;  Wood's  Athenae  Oxomenses,  iiL  1200;  Biopapkia 


Britannica  (Kippis);  Orrery  Papers,  ed.  by  Lady  Coric  and  Omry 
(1903)  (Preface):  Contemporary  HisL  of  Affairs  in  Ireland,  ed.  by 
John  T.  Gilbert  (1879-1880) ;  CaL  of  State  Pap.,  Irish  astd  Domestic. 

ORRIS-ROOT  (apparently  a  corruption  of  "  iris  root "),  the 
rhisomes  or  underground  stems  of  three  spedes  of  Iris,  /.  ger- 
manica,  /.  florentina  and  /.  pallida,  dosdy  allied  plants  growing 
in  subtropical  and  temperate  latitudes,  but  prindpally  idoitified 
with  North  Italy.  The  three  plants  arc  indiscriminatdy  culti- 
vated in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Florence  as  an  agricultural 
produa  under  the  name  of  "  ghiaggiuolo."  The  riiiaomes  are 
in  August  dug  up  and  freed  of  the  rootlets  and  brown  oAter 
bark;  they  are  then  dried  and  packed  in  casks  for  sale.  In 
drying  they  acquire  a  ddicate  but  distinct  odour  of  violets. 
As  it  comes  into  the  market,  orris-root  is  in  the  form  of  contorted 
sticks  and  irregular  knobby  pieces  up  to  4  in.  in  loigth,  of  a 
compact  chalky  appearance.^  It  is  prindpally  powdered  for  use 
in  dentifrices  and  other  scented  diy  preparations: 

ORSfiOLO,  the  name  of  a  Venetian  family,  three  memners 
of  which  filled  the  office  of  doge. 

PxETXO  (htSEOLO  I.  (c.  928-997)  acted  as  ambassador  to  the 
emperor  Otto  I.  before  he  was  elected  doge  in  August  976. 
Just  previous  to  this  event  part  of  Venice  had  bect<  burned 
down  and  Pietro  began  the  rebuilding  of  St  Mark's  choxch  and 
the  ducal  palace.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated,  however,  for  his 
piety  and  his  generosity,  and  after  holding  office  for  two  years 
he  left  Venice  secretly  and  retired  to  a  monastery  in  Aquitaine, 
where  he  passed  his  remaining  days.    He  was  canonixed  in  x  73 1. 

PiETSO  OssEOLO  II.  (d.  1009),  a  son  of  the  previous  doge, 
was  himself  elected  to  this  office  in  99X.  He  was  a  great  builder, 
but  his  chief  work  was  to  crush  the  pirates  of  the  Adriatic  Sea 
and  to  bring  a  long  stretch  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  under  the 
rule  of  Venice,  thus  relieving  the  commem  of  the  republic 
from  a  great  and  pressing  danger.  The  fleet  which  achieved 
this  result  was  led  by  the  doge  in  person;  it  sailed  on  Asocnsioo 
Day,  the  9th  of  May  xooo,  and  its  progress  was  attended  with 
uninterrupted  success.  In  honour  of  this  victory  the  Venetians 
instituted  the  ceremony  which  afterwards  grew  into  the  sposa- 
lisio  del  mar,  or  marriage  of  the  sea,  and  which  was  cdebratcd 
each  year  on  Ascension  Day,  while  the  doge  added  to  his  title 
that  of  duke  of  Dalmatia.  In  many  other  ways  Pietxo's  services 
to  the  state  were  considerable,  and  he  may  be  said  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  foundcra  of  the  commercial  greatness  of  Venice.  The 
doge  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  emperor  Otto  IIL 
and  also  with  the  emperon  at  Constantinople,  and  in  X003  he 
sailed  against  the  Saracens  and  compelled  them  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Bari.  In  1003  his  son  Giovanni  was  associated  with 
him  in  the  dogcship,  and  on  Giovanni's  death  in  X007  another 
son,  Ottone,  succeeded  to  this  position. 

OrroNE  Okseolo  (d.  X032),  whose  godfather  was  the  emperor 
Otto  in.,  became  sole  doge  on  his  father's  death  in  X009.  He 
married  a  sister  of  St  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  and  uixler 
his  rule  Venice  was  powoiul  and  proq>en>us.  One  of  his 
brothers,  Orso,  was  patriarch  of  Grade,  another,  Vitalis,  was 
bishop  of  Torcello,  but  the  growing  wealth  and  influence  of  the 
Orseob  family  soon  filled  the  Venetians  with  alarm.  About  1024 
Ottone  and  Orso  were  driven  from  Venice,  but  when  Orso*s 
rival,  Poppo,  patriarch  of  Aquilda,  seized  Grade,  the  exiled 
doge  and  his  brother  was  readied  and  Grade  was  recovered. 
In  1026  Ottone  was  banished;  he  found  a  refuge  in  Constanti* 
nople,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  although  in  X030  an 
embassy  invited  him  to  return  to  Venice,  where  his  brother 
Orso  acted  as  agent  for  fourteen  months.  Otso  remained  patri- 
arch of  Grade  until  his  death  in  1045,  and  another  member  of 
the  Orseolo  family,  Domenico,  was  doge  for  a  sinn^e  day  in  X031. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Orseoli  the  Venetians  decreed  that  no  doge 
should  name  his  successor,  or  associate  any  one  with  him  in  the 
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dogesliip.    Ottone's  son,  Fletzo,  was  king  of  Hungary  for  tome 
tune  after  the  death  of  his  unde,  St  Stephen,  in  1038. 

See  KohlschQtter,  Vtneiit  taUn  dtm  Htnot  Peler  11,  OrstoU 
(Gdetineea,  1868);  H.  F.  Brown,  Venkt  (1895);  ^-  C.  Hodgaon. 
Tie  Early  History  0/  Vaiu  (1901) ;  and  W.  C.  HailitC,  Th$  VtHetiau 
RtpuUic  (1900). 

ORSHA  (Polish  Oraa),  a  town  of  Russia,  In  the  government 
of  Mogilev,  74  m.  by  ndl  W.S.W.  of  Smolensk  on  the  Moscow- 
Wazsaw  railway,  and  on  the  Dnieper.  Pop.  (1897),  13,161.  It 
is  an  important  entrep6t  for  grain,  seeds  and  timber.  It  b  a 
very  old  town,  mentioned  in  the  annals  under  the  name  of  Rsha 
in  Z067.  In  Uie  13th  century  it  was  taken  by  the  Lithtlkanians, 
who  fortified  it.  In  1604  the  Poles  founded  there  a  Jesuit  college. 
The  Russians  besieged  Orsha  moxe  than  once  in  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries,  and  finally  anneKed  it  in  1772. 

OBSINIf  the  name  of  a  Roman  princely  family  of  great  anti- 
quity, wlKise  perpetual  feuds  with  the  Colonna  are  one  of  the 
dominant  features  of  the  history  of  medieval  Rome.  According 
to  tradition  the  popes  Paul  I.  (757)  and  Eugenius  II.  (834)  were 
of  the  Oisini  family,  but  the  probable  founder  of  the  house  was 
a  certain  Ursus  (the  Bear),  about  whom  very  little  is  known, 
and  the  first  authentic  Orsini  pope  was  Giadnto  Orsini,  son  of 
Petrus  Bobo,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Celestin  III.  (1191). 
The  latter  endowed  his  nephews  with  church  lands  and  founded 
the  fortunes  of  the  family,  which  alone  of  the  Guelf  houses 
was  aUe  to  confront  the  Ghibelline  Colonna.  "  Orsini  for  the 
Churdi  '*  was  their  war-cry  in  opposition  to  "  Colonna  for  the 
peopk."  In  the  13th  century  the  "  Sons  of  the  Bear  "  were 
alrndx  powerful  and  rich,  and  under  Innocent  III.  they  waged 
incessant  war  against  other  families,  including  that  of  the  pope 
himself  (Conti)  In  1241  Matteo  Orsini  was  elected  senator  of 
Rome,  and  sidbl  with  Pope  Gregory  IX.  against  the  Colonna 
and  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  saving  Rome  for  the  Guelfic 
cause.  In  1266  the  family  acquired  Marino,  and  in  1277  Gio- 
vanni Orsini  was  dected  pope  as  Nicholas  III.  When  Boniface 
VIII.  pcodaimed  a  crxisade  against  the  Colonna  in  1297,  the 
Orsini  plasred  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  expedition  and  captured 
Nepi,  which  the  pope  granteid  them  as  a  fief.  On  the  death  of 
Benedict  XI.  (1304)  fierce  dvil  warfare  broke  out  In  Rome 
and  the  Campagna  for  the  election  of  his  successor,  and  Cardinal 
Napoleone  (Hsini  appears  as  the  leader  of  the  French  faction 
at  the  conclave.  Tbt  Campagna  was  laid  waste  by  the  feuds 
of  the  Orsinis,  the  Colonnas  and  the  Caetanis.  At  this  time 
the  Orsini  hdd  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  and  a  number  of  palaces 
on  the  Monte  Giordano,  which  formed  a  fortified  and  walled 
quarter.  In  1332,  during  the  absence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon, 
the  -feuds  between  Orsini  and  Colonna,  in  which  even  Giovanni 
Orsini,  although  cardinal  legate,  took  part,  reduced  Rome  to 
a  state  of  complete  anarchy.  We  find  the  Orsini  again  at  war 
with  the  Colonna  at  the  time  of  Rienzi.  In  1435  Francesco 
Orsini  was  appointed  prefect  of  Rome,  and  created  duke  of 
Gnivina  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  In  1484  war  between  the  Orsini 
and  the  Colonna  broke  out  once  more,  the  former  supporting 
the  pope  (Sixtus  IV.).  Virginio  Orsini  led  his  faction  against 
the  rival  house's  strongholds,  which  were  stormed,  the  Colonna 
being  thereby  completdy  defeated.  The  Orsini  fortunes  waxed 
and  waned  many  times,  and  their  property  was  often  con- 
fiscatedv  but  they  always  remained  a  powerfid  family  and  gave 
many  soldiers,  statesmen  and  prelates  to  the  church.  The 
title  of  prince  of  Solofra  was  conferred  on  them  in  2620,  and  that 
of  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1629.  In  1724  Vincenzo 
Maria  (^sini  was  elected  pope  (Benedict  XIII.)  and  gave  his 
family  the  title  of  Roman  princes. 

AvTHOBlTiBS. — F.  SanBOvino,  Sloria  di  casa  Orsina  (Venice,  1565) ; 
F.  Cregoroviuo*  Cesckickte  der  SUtdt  Rom  (Stuttgart,  1872);  A.  von 
Reamoiit.  Cesckkkle  der  Stadt  Rom  (Berlin,  1868):  Almanack  de 
Calka, 

ORSIIII,  PBUCB  (18x9-1858),  Italian  revolutionist,  was  bom 
at  Mckbrfa  in  Romagna.  He  was  destined  for  an  ecclesiastical 
career,  but  he  soon  abandoned  that  prospect,  and  became  an 
aideat  liberal,  jdning  the  Giovane  Italia,  a  sodety  founded  by 
(Hnseppe  MazzinL  implicated  together  with  his  father  in 
levoliftioaary  plots,  he  wis  ancsted  in  1844  and  condemned  to 


imprisonment  for  life.  The  new  pope,  Pius  DC.,  however,  set 
him  free,  and  he  led  a  company  of  young  Romagnols  in  the  first 
war  of  Italian  independence  (2848),  distinguishing  himseU  in 
the  engagements  at  Treviso  and  Vicensa.  He  was  dected 
member  of  the  Roman  Constituent  Assembly  in  1849,  and  after 
the  fall  of  the  republic  he  conspired  against  the  papal  autocracy 
once  more  in  the  interest  of  the  Mazzinian  party.  Mazzini  sent 
him  on  a  secret  mission  to  Hungary,  but  he  was  arrested  in 
1854  and  imprisoned  at  Mantua,  escaping  a  few  months  later.  In 
X857  he  published  an  account  of  his  prison  experiences  in  English 
under  the  title  of  Austrian  Dungeons  in  Italy,  which  led  to  a 
rupture  betwemhiin  and  MazzinL  lite  then  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  Ausonlo  Franchi,  editor  of  the  Ragions  of  Turin, 
which  he  proposed  to  make  the  organ  of  the  pure  republicans. 
But  having  become  convinced  that  Napoleon  UI.  was  the  chid 
obstacle  to  Italian  independence  and  the  prindpal  cause  of  the 
anti-liberal  reaction  throughout  Europe,  he  went  to  Paris  in 
1857  to  conspire  against  hhn.  On  the  evming  of  the  14th  of 
January  1858,  while  the  emperor  and  empress  were  on  their  way 
to  the  theatre,  Orsini  and  his  accomplices  threw  three  bomba 
at  the  imperial  carriage.  The  intended  victims  were  unhurt, 
but  several  other  persons  were  killed  or  wounded.  Orsini 
himself  was  wounded,  and  at  once  arrested;  on  the  xtth  of 
Febrtiaxy  he  wrote  his  famous  letter  to  Napoleon,  in  which  he 
exhorted  him  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom.  He 
addressed  another  letter  to  the  youth  of  Italy,  stigmatizing 
political  assassination.  He  was  condemned  to  dnth  and 
executed  on  the  X3th  of  March  X858,  meeting  his  fate  with  great 
calmness  and  bravery.  Of  his  accomplices  Fieri  also  was 
executed,  Rudio  was  condemned  to  death  but  obtained  a  com- 
mutation of  bcntence,  and  Gomes  was  condemned  to  hard 
labour  for  life.  The  importance  of  Oruni's  attempt  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  terrified  Napoleon,  who  came  to  believe  that  unless 
he  took  up  the  Italian'  cause  other  attempts  would  follow  and 
that  sooner  or  later  he  would  be  assassinated.  This  fear  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  emperor's  subsequent  Italian  policy. 

BiBLiocaAPHY. — Memoirs  and  Adoeniures  of  Fdice  Orsini  written 
hy  himself  (Edinburgh,  1857,  2nd  ed..  edited  by  Ausonio  Franchi, 
Turin,  1858J:  Letiert  edite  e  inediU  di  F.  0.  (Milan.  1861):  Enrico 
Montazio,  /  eotitemporanei  Italiani- Felice  Orsini  fTurin,  1862); 
La  viriU  sur  Orsini,- par  nn  ancien  ptoserii  (1879);  Angelo  Arboit, 
Tofin  elafugfi  di  Felue  Orsini  (Cagliari,  1893). 

ORTA,  LAKE  OF.  in  N.  Italy,  W.  of  Lago  Maggiore.  It  has 
been  so  named  since  the  x6th  century,  but  was  previously  called 
the  Lago  di  San  GiuUo,  the  patron  of  the  region — Cusio  is  a 
merely  poetical  name.  Its  southern  end  is  about  22  m.  by  rail 
N.W.  of  Novara  on  the  main  Turin-Milan  line,  while  its  north 
end  is  about  4  m.  by  rail  S.  of  the  Gravdlona-Toce  railway 
station,  half-way  between  Omavaaao  and  Omegna.  It  has  an 
area  of  about  6i  sq.  m.,  it  is  about  8*m.  m  length,  its  greatest 
depth  is  482  ft.,  and  the  surface  is  951  ft.  above  sea-level,  while 
its  width  varies  from  \  to  x^  m.  Its  scenery  is  characteristically 
Italian,  while  the  large  island  of  San  Giulio'  (just  W.  of  the 
village  of  Orta)  has  some  vexy  piduresque  buildings,  and  takes 
its  name  from  the  local  saint,  who  lived  in  the  4th  century. 
The  chid  place  is  Orta,  built  on  a  peninsula  projecting  from  the 
east  shore  of  the  lake,  while  Omegna  is  at  its  northern  extremity. 
It  is  supposed  tnat  the  lake  is  the  remnant  tA  a  much  larger  sheet 
of  water  by  which  originally  the  waters  of  the  Toce  or  Tosa 
flowed  south  towards  Novara.  As  the  leaders  retreated  the 
waters  flowing  from  them  sank,  and  were  gradually  diverted 
into  Lago  Maggiore.  This  explains  why  no  considerable  stream 
feeds  the  Lake  of  Orta,  while  at  its  north  end  the  Nigoglia  torrent 
flows  out  of  it,  but  in  about  \  m.  it  falls  into  the  Strona,  which  in 
turn  soon  joins  the  Toce  or  Tosa,  a  short  distance  before  this 
river  flows  into  Lago  Maggiore.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

ORTBLIUS  (Ortels,  Wostels),  ABRAHAM,  next  to  Mercator 
the  greatest  geographer  of  his  age,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  on 
the  X4th  of  April  1527,  and  died  in  the  same  dty  on  the  4th  of 
July  X598.  He  was  of  German  origin,  his  family  coming  from 
Augsburg.  He  travelled  extensively  in  western  Europe,  esped- 
ally  in  the  Netherlands;  south  and  west  Germany  (e.f.  X560, 
>57$i  x578)>  France  (X559-1560,  &c.);  Enj^d  and  Ireland 
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(1577),  and  Italy  (1578,  and  perhapi  twice  or  thrice  between 
1550  and  1558).  Beginning  as  a  map-engraver  (in  1547  he 
enters  the  Antwerp  gild  of  St  Luke  as  aJsOter  van  Karten),  his 
early  career  is  that  of  a  business  man,  and  most  of  his  journeys 
before  1560  are  for  commercial  purposes  (sudi  as  his  yearly 
vbits  to  the  Frankfort  fau*).  In  x  560,  however,  when  travelling 
with  Gerhard  Kremer  (Mercator)  to  Trier,  Lorraine  and  Poitiers, 
he  seems  to  have  been  attracted,  largely  by  Mercator's  influence, 
towards  the  career  of  a  scientific  geographer;  in  particular 
he  now  devoted  himself,  at  his  friend's  suggestion,  to  the  com- 
pilation of  that  atlas  or  Theatre  of  the  World  by  which  he  became 
famous.  In  1 564  he  completed  a  mappewumdet  which  afterwards 
appeared  in  the  Theatrum.  He  also  published  a  map  of  Egypt 
in  1565  a  plan  of  Britenburg  Castle  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and 
perhaps  a  map  of  Aaa,  before  the  appearance  of  his  great  work. 
In  1570  (May  30)  was  issued,  by  Gilles  Coppens  d6  Biest  at 
Antwerp,  Ortellus'  Theatrum  Orbis  rerranim,  the  "  first  modern 
atUs  "  (of  53  maps).  Three  Latin  editions  of  this  (besides  a 
Flemish,  a  French  and  a  German)  appeared  before  the  end 
of  1573,  twenty-five  editions  came  out  before  Ortdius'  death 
in  X598;  and  several  others  were  published  subsequently,  for 
the  vogue  continued  tUl  about  161 3.  Most  of  the  maps  were 
admittedly  rq>roductions  (a  list  of  87  authors  is  given  by  Ortelius 
himselQ*  tnd  many  discrepancies  of  delineation  or  nomenclature 
occur.  Errors,  of  course,  abound,  both  in  general  conceptions 
and  in  detail;  thus  South  America  is  very  faulty  in  outline, 
and  in  Scotland  the  Grampians  lie  between  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  this  atlas  with  its  accompanying 
text  was  a  monument  of  rare  erudition  and  industry.  Its 
immediate  precursor  and  prototype  was  a  collection  of  thirty- 
eight  maps  of  Eunq>ean  lands,  and  of  Asia,  Africa,  Tartaxy  and 
Egypt,  gathered  together  by  the  wealth  and  enterprise,  and 
through  the  agents,  of  Ortelius'  friend  and  patron,  Gilles  Hooft- 
man,  h>rd  of  Cleydael  and  Aotselaer:  most  of  these  were  printed 
in  Rome,  eight  or  nine  only  in  Belgium.  In  1573  Ortelius  pub- 
lished seventew  supplementary  maps  under  the  title  of  Addita^ 
merUum  Theatri  Orbis  Terrarum,  By  this  time  he  had  formed 
a  fine  collection  of  coins,  medals  and  antiques,  and  this  produced 
(also  in  X573,  publn^ed  by  Philippe  (klle  of  Antwerp)  his 
Da^wH  dearumque  capita  ,  ,  .  ex  Museo  Ortdii  (reprinted  in 
Gronovius,  Thes.  Gr.  AtU.  vol.  vii.).  In  X575  he  was  appointed 
geographer  to  the  king  bt  Spain,  Philip  II.,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Arius  Montanus,  who  vouched  for  his  orthodoxy  (his 
family,  as  early  as  x  53  5,  had  faUen  under  suspicion  of  Protestant- 
ism). In  X  578  he  laid  the  basis  of  a  critical  treatment  of  andent 
geography  by  his  Synonymia  geographica  (issued  by  the  Plantin 
press  at  Antwerp  and  republished  as  Thezawus  geographicus 
in  X596).  In  X584  he  brought  out  his  Nomendalor  Fttiemaicus, 
his  Parergon  (a  series  of  maps  illustrating  andent  history,  sacred 
and  secular),  and  his  Itinerarium  per  nonHtiUas  CaUiae  Bdgicae 
partes  published  at  the  Plantin  press,  and  reprinted  in  Hcgenitius, 
Itin,  Frisio-HoU.),  a  record  of  a  journey  in  Bdgium  and  the 
Rhindand  made  in  x  57  5.  Among  his  last  works  were  an  edition 
of  Caesar  (C.  /.  Caesaris  omnia  quae  extant,  Ldden,  Raphdlngen, 
1593)1  iuid  the  AwH  saectdi  imago,  sive  Cermdnorum  tOerum 
vita  (PhUippe  Galle,  Antwerp,  x  596).  pe  also  aided  Wdser  in  his 
edition  of  the  Peutinger  Table  in  1598.  In  x  596  he  recdved  a 
presentation  from  Antwerp  dty,  similar  to  that  afterwards 
bestowed  on  Rubens;  his  death  and  burial  (in  St  Michad's 
Abb^  churdi)  in  x  598  were  marked  by  public  xnoumiag. 

See  Emmanud  van  Meteicn,  Historia  Bdgjka  (Amsterdam, 
1670);  General  Wauwennana,  Hisloire  de  I'tceie  cartomphique 
bdgt  et  atuersoise  (Antwerp,  189$),  and  artide  "Ortelius"  in 
Biographie  nalionale  (Bdgian).  voL  xvL  (Bruasds,  1901);  J.  H. 
Henels,  Abrahami  Orielite^idae  (Cambridge.  England.  1887); 
Max  Rooses.  Ortdius  et  HanUn  (1880);  QSnard,  "G^tfetosie 
d'Ortdius,"  ha  the  BvOeUn  de  la  Soe.  roy,  de  G4og.  tAneersiiSto 
and  1881).  (C  R.  B.) 

ORTHBZ,  a  town  of  aouth-westem  FVance,  capital  of  an 
anondissement  in  the  department  of  Basse»-Pyr6n6es,  95  m. 
N. W.  of  Pau  on  the  Southern  railway  to  Bayoime.  Pop.  ( 1906) 
town  4x59;  commune  6354.  It  is  findy  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Gave  de  Pau  which  is  crossed  at  this  point  by  a 


bridge  of  the  X4th  century,  having  four  arches  and  surmounted 
at  its  centre  by  a  tower.  Several  old  houses,  and  a  church  of  the 
X3th,  X4th  and  xsth  centuries  are  of  some  interest,  but  the  most 
remarkable  building  is  the  Tour  de  Moncade,  a  pentagonal 
Xoyitx  of  the  X3th  century,  once  the  keq>  of  a  castle  of  the  vis- 
counts of  B£am,  and  now  used  as  a  meteorological  observatory. 
A  building  of  the  x6ih  century  is  all  that  remains  of  the  old 
Calvinist  umversity  (see  bdow).  The  h6td  de  ville  is  a  xnodcm 
building  containing  the  library. 

Orthes  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  is  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
prefecL  The  q>inning  and  weaving  of  cotton,  especially  of  the 
fabric  called  toUe  de  Biam,  flour-millmg,  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  of  leather,  and  the  preparation  of  hams  known  as 
jambons  de  Bayonne  and  of  other  ddicades  are  among  its  in- 
dustries. TThere  are  quarries  of  stone  and  marble  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  town  has  a  thriving  trade  in  leather,  hams 
and  lime. 

At  the  end  of  the  x  3th  century  Orthes  passed  from  the  posses- 
sion of  the  viscounts  of  Dax  to  that  of  the  viscounts  of  B^am, 
whose  chief  place  of  residence  it  became  in  the  X3th  century. 
Froissart  records  the  splendour  of  the  court  of  C^thez  under 
Gaston  Phoebus  in  the  latter  half  of  the  X4th  century.  Jeanne 
d'Albret  founded  a  Calvinist  university  in  the  town  and  Theodore 
Beza  taught  there  for  some  time.  An  envoy  sent  in  1569  by 
Charles  JX.  to  revive  the  Catholic  faith  had  to  stand  a  siege  in 
Orthez  which  was  eventually  taken  by  assaidt  by  the  Pxotestant 
captain,  Gabrid,  count  of  Montgomery.  In  X684  Nicholas 
Foucault,  intcndant  under  Louis  XIV.,  was  more  successful,  as 
the  inhabitants,  ostensibly  at  least,  renounced  Protestantism, 
which  is  neverthdess  still  strong  in  the  town.  In  18x4  the 
duke  of  Wellington  defeated  Marshal  Soult  on  the  hilb  to  the 
north  of  Orthez. 

ORTHOCLASBp  an  important  rock-forming  mineral  bdonging 
to  the  fdq>ar  group  (see  Felspar).  It  b  a  potash^d^par, 
KA1S!«0«,  and  crystallizes  in  the  monodinic  ^stem.  Large 
and  distinctly  dcvdoped  crystab  are  frequently  found  in  the 
drusy  cavities  of  granites  and  pegmatites.  Crystals  di£fer 
somewhat  in  habit;  for  example,  they  may  be  prismatic  with  an 
orthorhombic  aspect  (fig.  x),  as  in  the  variety  ^ularia  (from  the 
Adular  Mountains  in  the  St  Gotthard  region) ;  or  tabular  (fig.  3), 
bdng  flattened  paralld  to  the  dino-pinacoid  or  pbne  of  syra- 
metry&  (010),  asin  the  variety  sanidine(a&Wt,  odMot,  a  board); 
or  again  the  crystals  may  be  dongated  in  the  direction  of  the 
edge  between  b  and  the  basal  plane  c  (oox),  which  is  acharacter- 
istic  habit  of  orthodase  from  the  granite  quarries  at  Baveao  in 
Italy.  Twiiming  is  frequent,  and  there  are  three  wdl-defined 
twin-laws:  (x)  Carlsbad  twins  (fig.  4).  Here  the  two  individuals 
of  the  twin  intjespenetrate  or  are  united  paralld  to  the  dino- 
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pixiacoid:  one  individual  may  be  brought  into  the  position  of 
the  other  by  a  rotation  of  x  80*  about  the  vertical  ciystallographic 
axis  or  prism-edge.  Such  twinned  crystals  are  found  at  Carhbad 
in  Bohemia  and  many  other  places.  (3)  Baveiw  ttrims  (fig.  ^. 
These  twins,  in  which  n  (03  x)  is  the  twin-plane,  are  oommon  at 
Baveno.  (3)  iian^ach  twins  (fig.  6).  The  twin-plane  here  is  c 
(oox);  examples  of  this xazer  twin  were  fim  foond  at  Maafharh 
inThuxingia. 

An  important  character  of  orthodase  is  the  deavage.  There 
is  a  direction  of  perfect  deavage  paralld  to  the  basal  plane  c, 
on  which  plane  the  lustre  is  consequently  often  pearly;  and  one 
less  highly  developed  paralld  to  the  plane  oif  symmetry  6. 
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The  angle  between  these  two  deavages  is  90*,  hence  the  name 
orthodase  (from  the  Gr.  ^ffnt,  right,  and  xXfif,  to  break), 
givei  by  A.  Breithaupt  in  1823,  who  was  the  fint  to  distinguish 
orthodase  from  the  other  fels|»rs.  There  are  also  impofect 
deavages  paialld  to  the  faces  of  the  prism  m  (ixo). 

The  hardness  is  6,  and  the  sp.  gr.  9*56.  Crystals  are  some- 
times colourieas  and  tran^Muent  with  a  glassy  aspect,  as  in  the 
varieties  adularia,  aanidine  and  the  rhyacolite  of  Monte  Somma, 
Vesuvius. 

The  optical  characters  are  somewhat  variable,  the  plane  of  the 
optic  axes  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  symmetry  in 
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Twinned  Crystals  of  Orthoclaae. 
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some  crystals  and  paralld  to  it  in  others:  further,  when  some 
crystals  are  heated,  the  optic  axes. gradually  change  from  one 
position  to  the  other.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  acute  negative 
hisectriz  of  the  optic  axes  lies  in  the  plane  of  symmetry  and  is 
iodined  to  the  edge  b/c  at  3-7",  or,  in  varieties  rich  in  soda,  at 
xo-ij^  The  mean  refractive  index  is  X'5a4»  uid  the  double 
refraction  is  weak  (o-oo6). 

Analyses  of  orthodase  usually  prove  the  presence  of  small 
amiytn^^  of  soda  Slid  lime  in  addition  to  potash.  These  con- 
Mitnents  are,  however,  probably  present  as  {^giodase  (albite 
and  oUgodase)  Intersrown  with  the  orthodase.  The  two  minerals 
are  interlaminated  paralld  to  the  ortho-pinacoid  (xoo)  or  the 
pnaacaid  (801) ,  and  they  may  readily  be  distinguished  in  the  flesh- 
led  aventmine-felspar,  known  as  p^thite,  from  Perth  in  Lanark 
county,  Ontario.  Frequently,  however,  as  in  microperthite  and 
qyptoperthite,  this  is  on  a  microscopic  scale  or  so  minute  as  to 
be  no  longer  recognizable.  These  directions  (xoo)  and  (Sox)  are 
planes  of  parting  in  orthodase,  and  along  them  alteration  fre- 
quently takes  place,  giving  rise  to  schiUar  effects.  Moon-stone 
{qj8.)  diows  a  peuly  opalescent  reflection  on  these  planes;  and 
brilliant  colouxvd  reflections  in  the  same  directions  are  exhibited 
by  the  labradorescent  orthodase  from  the  augite-syenlte  of 
FredriksvSm  and  Laujvik  in  southern  Norway,  which  is  mi)ch 
used  as  an  wmamental  stone.  The  same  effect  isshown  to  a  lesser 
degree  by  murthisonite,  named  in  honour  of  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison, 
from  the  Triassic  conglomerate  of  Heavitree  near  Exeter. 

(Vthodaae  forms  an  essential  constituent  of  many  acidic  igneous 


racks  Ciranlte,  syenite,  porphsrry.  trachyte,  phonohte,  &c.)  and  of 
crystalEiDe  schists  and  nicincs.  In  porphyries  and  in  some  granites 
(cf.  those  of  Shap^ia  Westsioriand,  Cornwall,  Ac.)  it  occurs  as  em- 
oeoded  crystals  with  well-defined  outline^  but  usually  it  pments 
no  crystaltine  fonn.  In  the  trachyte  of  the  Dracheniels  and  the 
l-aacncr  See  in  Rhenish  Prussia  there  are  large  porph^tic  crystals 
of  ^assy  sanidiiWi.  The  best  crystals«re  those  found  m  the  crystal- 
fined  cavities  and  veins  of  granites,  pegmatites  and  gneisses,  for 
*VTfn^  at  Baveoo  and^Qba  in  Italy,  Alabashka  near  Mursinka 
in  the  Urals,  HirschbeiK  tn  Silosia,  Tanokami-yania  in  the  province 
Omi,  Japan,  and  the  Mourne  Mountains  in  Ireland.  As  a  mineral 
of  acondary  origin  orthodase  is  sometimea  found  in  cavities  in 
basaltic  rocks,  «id  its  occurrence  in  metalliferous  mineral-vdns 
has  been  observed.  It  has  been  formed  artificially  in  the  laboratory 
and  ii  sonecimes  met  with  in  furnace  products. 

The  commonest  alteration  product  of  orthodase  is  kaoHir  (9.V.): 
the  frequent  cloudiness  or  opadty  of  crystals  is  often  due  to  partial 
sJterxttfMi  to  kaolin..  Mica  and  epklote  also  result  by  the  alteration 
of  orthodase.         (L.  J.  S.) 

ORTHODOX  BASTERll  CHURCH  (frequently  spoken  of  as  "  the 
Greek  Cborch,"  and  described  officially  as  "  Tbe  Holy  Orthodox' 

■The  Orthodox  Eastern  Chnrdi  haa  always  lakl  espial  stress 
npoa  the  nochanginff  tradition  of  the  faith,  and  has  claimed  ortho- 
tey  as  iU  espectar  characteristic  The  '*  Feast  of  Orthodoxy  " 
U  mptmr^  r^f  hfiMoOm),  celebrated  annually  on  the  fint  Sunday 
«t  the  Creek  Lent,  was  founded  in  honour  01  the  restoratioo  of  the 


Catholic  Apostolic  Eastern  Church  *0f  the  historical  repre- 
sentative of  the  churches  of  the  andent  East.  It  consists 
of  (0)  those  diurches  which  have  accepted  all  the  or^^a  oi 
decrees  of  the  first  seven  general  councils,  and  have  u*  atfet 
remained  in  full  communion  with  one  another,  {b)  such 
churches  as  have  derived  their  origin  from  these  by 
missionary  activity,  or  by  abadsaion  without  loss  of  conmiunioxL 
The  Eastern  Church  is  both  the  source  and  background  of  the 
Western.  Christianity  arose  in  the  East,  and  Greek  was  the 
Unguage  of  the  Scriptures  and  early  servins  of  the  church, 
but  when  Latin  Christianity  established  itself  in  Europe  and 
Africa,  and  when  the  old  Roman  empire  fell  in  two,  and  the 
eastern  half  became  separate  in  government,  interests  and  ideas 
from  the  western,  the  term  Greek  or  Eastern  Church  acquired 
gradually  a  fixed  meaning.  It  denoted  the  church  which  induded 
the  patriarchates  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem  and 
Constantinople,  and  thdr  dependendes.  The  ecclesiastical 
division  of  the  eariy  church,  at  least  within  the  empire,  was  based 
upon  the  dvlL  Constantino  introduced  a  new  partition  of  the 
empire  into  dioceses,  and  the  church  adopted  a  similar  divisioxL 
The  bishop  of  the  diief  dty  in  each  diocese  naturally  rose  to  a 
pre-eminoAce,  and  was  commonly  called  exordk— a  title  borrowed 
from  the  dvil  jurisdiction.  In  process  of  time  the  common  titie 
patriarch  was  restricted  to  the  most  enunent  of  these  exarchs, 
and  councils  dedded  who  were  worthy  of  the  dignity.  The  council 
of  Nicaea  recognized  three  patriarchs — ^the  bishops  of  Rome, 
Alexandria  and  Antioch  To  these  were  afterwards  added  the 
bishops  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem.  When  the  empire 
was  divided,  there  was  one  patriarch  in  the  West,  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  while  in  the  East  there  were  at  first  two,  then  four 
and  latterly  five.  This  geognphical  &ict  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  in  determining  the  character  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
It  is  not  a  deqx>tic  monarchy  governed  from  one  centre  and  by 
a  monarch  in  whom  plenitude  of  power  resides.  It  is  an  oligarchy 
of  patriarchs.  It  is  based,  of  course,  on  the  great  body  of  bishops; 
but  episcopal  rule,  throuffh  the  various  grades  of  metropolitan, 
primate,  exarch,  attains  to  sovereignty  only  in  the  five  patriarchal 
thrones.  Each  patriarch  is,  within  his  diocese,  what  the 
Galilean  theory  makes  the  pope  in  the  universal  church.  He  is 
supreme,  and  not  amenable  to  any  of  his  brother  patriarchs, 
but  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  oecumenical  synod.  This 
makes  the  Eastern  Church  quite  distinct  in  govenunent  and 
traditions  of  polity  from  the  Western.  It  has  ever  been  the 
policy  of  Rome  to  efface  national  distinctions,  but  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Eastern  Church  national  churches  have  grown 
and  flourished.  Revolts  against  Rome  have  always  implied 
a  repudiation  of  the  ruling  prindples  of  the  papal  system; 
but  the  schismatic  churches  of  the  East  have  always  reproduced 
theeCdesiastical  polity  of  the  church  from  which  they  seceded. 
The  Greek  Church,  like  the  Roman,  soon  spread  for  beyond 
the  imperial  dioceses  which  at  first  fixed  its  boundaries,  but  it 
was  far  less  successful  than  the  Roman  in  preserving  ^^^  ^^^ 
its  conquests  for  Christianity.  Tlus  was  due  in  the  tariam  te- 
main  to  the  differing  quality  of  the  fortes  by  which  r««iM«  la 
the  area  covered  by  the  two  churches  wss  respectively  ^Jjj  *^ 
invaded.  Tlie  nOTthem  barbarians  by  whom  the 
Western  empire  was  overrun  had  long  stood  in  awe  of  the  power 
and  the  dvUization  of  Rome,  which  they  recognized  as  superior; 
the  conquerors  were  thus  predisposed  to  enter  into  the  heritage 
of  the  law  and  the  religion  of  the  conquered  empire  and,  whether 
they  were  pagans  or  Arian  heretics,  became  in  the  end  Catholic 
Christians.  In  the  East  it  was  otherwise.  The  empire  maintained 
itself  long,  and  died  hard;  but  its  decline  and  fall  meant  not 
only  the  overthrow  of  the  emperois  of  the  East,  but  largely 
that  of  the  dvHization  and  Christianity  which  they  represented. 
The  Anbs,  and  after  them  the  Turks,  attacked  the  empire  as 
the  armed  missionaries  of  what  they  regarded  as  a  superior 
religion;  Christianity   survived  in   the  vast  territories  they 

Holy  Imaees  to  the  churches  after  the  downfall  of  Iconoclasm  (Feb* 
ruary  19.  843) ;  but  it  has  gradually  assumed  a  wider  significance  as. 
the  cdebration  of  victory  over  all  heresies,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  festivals  of  the  Eastern  Churph. 
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conquered  only  u  a  despised  and  tolerated  superstition,  its 
ecclesiastical  oi^ganization  only  as  a  convenient  mechanism  for 
governing  a  subject  and  tributary  population.  It  is  true  that 
the  Eastern  Church  made  up  in  some  sort  for  her  losses  by 
missionary  conquests  elsewhere.  Greek  Christianity  became  the 
religion  of  the  Slavs  as  Latin  Christianity  became  that  of  the 
Germans;  but  the  Orthodox  Church  never  conquered  her 
conquerors,  and  the  historian  is  too  apt  to  enlarge  on  her  past 
glories  and  forget  her  present  strength. 

Early  History. — The  eariy  history  of  the  Eastern  Church 
is  outlined  in  the  article  Church  History.  Here  it  is  proposed 
only  to  give  in  somewhat  more  detail  the  causes  of  division  which 
led  (i)  to  the  formation  of  the  schismatic  churches  of  the  East„ 
and  (a)  to  the  open  rupture  with  Latin  Christianity. 

The  great  dogmatic  work  of  the  Eastern  Church  was  the 
definition  of  that  portion  of  the  creed  of  Christendom  which 
concerns  theology  proper — the  doctrines  of  the  essential 
nature  of  the  GodhMd,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  God- 
head in  relation  with  manhood  in  the  incarnation, 
while  it  fell  to  the  Western  Church  to  define  onthro- 
pology,  or  the  doctrine  of  man's  nature  and  needs.  The  contro- 
versies which  concern  us  are  all  related  to  the  person  of  Christ, 
the  Theanthropos,  for  they  alone  are  represented  in  the  schismatic 
churches  of  the  East.  These  controversies  will  be  best  described 
by  reference  to  the  oecumenical  councils  of  the  andent  and 
undivided  church. 

All  the  churches  of  the  East,  schismatic  as  well  as  orthodox, 
accept  unreservedly  the  decrees  of  the  first  two  councils.  The 
schismatic  churches  protest  against  the  additions  made  to  the 
creeds  of  Nicaea  and  Constantinople  by  succeeding  councils. 
The  Nicaeo-Constantinopolitan  creed  declared  that  Christ 
was  coHsubstanHal  {Sftooboiot)  with  the  Father,  and  that  He 
had  become  man  {hwOpunHioas),  Disputes  arose  when  theo- 
logians tried  to  explain  the  latter  phrase.  These  differences 
took  two  separate  and  extreme  types,  the  one  of  which  forcibly 
separated  the  two  natures  so  as  to  deny  anything  like  a  real 
union,  while  the  other  insisted  upon  a  mixture  of  the  two,  or 
an  atMOrption  of  the  human  in  the  divine.  The  former  was 
the  creed  of  Chaldaea  and  the  btter  the  creed  of  Egypt ;  Chaldaea 
was  the  home  of  Nestorianism,  Egypt  the  land  of  Monophysitism. 
The  Nestorians  accept  the  decisions  of  the  first  two  councils, 
and  reject  the  decrees  of  all  the  rest  as  unwarranted  alterations 
of  the  creed  of  Nicaea.  The  Monophysites  accept  the  first 
three  councils,  but  reject  the  decree  of  Chalcedon  and  all  that 
come  after  it. 

The  councQ  of  Ephesus  (a.d.  431),  the  third  oecumenical, 
had  insisted  upon  applying  the  term  Theotokos  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  this  was  repeated  in  the  symbol  of  Chalcedon,  which 
says  that  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Theotokos, 
"  according  to  the  manhood."  The  same  symbol  also  declares 
that  Christ  is  '*  to  be  acknowledged  in  two  natures  .  .  .  in- 
divisibly  and  inseparably."  Hence  the  Nestorians,  who  insisted 
upon  the  duality  of  the  natures  to  such  a  degree  as  to  lose  sight 
of  the  unity  of  the  person,  and  who  rejected  the  term  Theotokos, 
repudiated  the  decrees  both  of  Ephesus  and  of  Chalcedon,  and 
upon  the  promulgation  of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  formally 
separated  from  the  church.  Nestorianism  had  sprung  from  an 
exaggeration  of  the  theology  of  the  school  of  Antioch,  and  the 
schism  weakened  that  patriarchate  and  its  dependencies.  It 
took  root  in  Chaldaea,  and  became  very  powerful.  No  small 
part  of  the  literature  and  science  of  the  Mahommedan  Arabs 
came  from  Nestorian  teachers,  and  Nestorian  Christianity  spread 
far  and  wide  through  Asia  (see  Ncstorius  and  Nestorians). 

The  council  of  Chalcedon  (451).  the  fourth  oecumenical, 
declared  that  Christ  is  to  be  acknowledged  "  in  two  natures— 
nnconfusedly,  unchangeably,"  and  therefore  decided  against 
the  opinions  of  all  who  either  believed  that  the  divinity  is  the 
sole  nature  of  Christ,  or  who,  rejecting  this,  Uught  only  one 
composite  nature  of  Christ  (one  nature  and  one  person,  instead 
of  two  natures  and  one  person).  The  advocates  of  the  one 
natuse  theory  were  called  Monophysites  (q.v.),  and  they  gave 
rise  to  numerous  sects,  and  to  at  least  three  separate  national 


churehesr— the  Jacobites  of  Syria,  the  Oopu  of  Egypt  and  tfae 
Abyssinian  Church,  which  are  treated  under  separate  headings. 

The  decisions  of  Chalcedon,  which  were  the  occasion  of  the 
formation  of  all  these  sects  outside,  did  not.  put  an  end  to  Christo- 
logical  controversy  inside  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  The 
most  prominent  question  which  emerged  in  attempting  to  define 
further  the  person  of  Christ  was  wl^ther  the  will  belonged  to 
the  nature  or  the  person,  or,  as  it  came  to  be  suted,  whether 
Christ  had  two  wilb  or  only  one.  The  churdi  in  the  sixth 
oecumenical  council  at  Constantinople  (680)  declared  that 
Christ  had  two  wills.  Hie  Monothelites  (9.1.)  refused  to  submit, 
and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  another  schismatic  churdi — 
the  Maronite  Church  of  the  Lebanon  range.  The  Manmites, 
however,  were  reconciled  to  Rome  in  the  xath  century,  and 
are  reckoned  as  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Oriental  Rite. 

Later  History.^Tht  relation  of  the  Byzantine  Church  to  the 
Roman  may  be  described  as  one  of  growing  estrangement  from 
the  5th  to  the  ixth  century,  and  a  series  <2  abortive 
attempts  at  reconciliation  since  the  latter  date.    The 
estrangement  and  final  rupture  may  be  traced  to  the 
increasing  claims  of  the  Roman  bishops  and  to  Western 
innovations  in  prsctice  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
accompanied  by  an  alteration  of  cteed.    In  the  eariy  church 
three  bishops  stood  forth  prominently,  principally  from  the 
political  eminence  of  the  cities  in  which  th^  ruled^the  bishops 
of  Rome,  Alexandria  and  Antioch.    The  transfer  of  the  seat 
of  empire  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  gave  the  bishops  of 
Rome  a  possible  rival  in  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but 
the  absence  of  an  overawing  court  and  of  meddling  statesmen 
did  more  than  recoup  the  loss  to  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church. 
The  theological  calmness  of  the  West,  amid  the  violent  theo- 
logical disputes  which  troubled  the  Eastern  patriarchates,  and 
the  statesmanlike  wisdom  of  Rome's  greater  bishops,  combined 
to  give  a  unique  position  to  the  pope,  which  coundb  in  vain 
strove  to  shake,  and  which  in  time  of  difficulty  the  Eastern 
patriarchs  were  fain  to  acknowledge  and  make  use  of,  however 
they  might  protest  against  it  and  Uie  conclusions  deduced 
from  it.    But  this  pre-eminence,  or  rather  the  Roman  idem  of 
what  was  involved  in  it,  was  never  acknowledged  in  the  East; 
to  press  it  upon  the  Eastern  patriarchs  was  to  prepare  the  way 
for  separation,  to  insist  upon  it  in  timesof  irritation  was  to  cavse 
a  schism.    The  theological  genius  of  the  East  was  different  from 
that  of  the  West.    The  Eastern  theology  had  its  roots  in  Greek 
philosophy,  while  a  great  deal  of  Western  theology  was  based 
on  Roman  law.    The  Greek  fathers  succeeded  the  Sophkts, 
the  Latin  theologians  succeeded  the  Roman  advocates  (Stanley's 
Eastern  Ckwck^  di.  i.) .    This  gave  rise  to  misunderstandings,  aind 
at  last  led  to  two  widely  separate  ways  of  regarding  and  defining 
one  important  doctrine— the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
the  Father  or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.    Political  jealousies 
and  interests  intenufied  the  disputes,  and  at  last,  after  many 
premonitory  S]rmptoins,  the  final  break  came  in  1054,  when 
Pope  Leo  IX.  smote  Michad  Cerularius  and  the  whok  of  the 
Eastern  Church  with  an  excommunication.    There  had  been 
mutual  excommunications  before,  but  they  had  not  resttltcd 
in  permanent  schisms     Now,  however,  the  separation  was  final, 
and  the  ostensible  cause  of  iu  finality  was  the  introduction  by 
the  Latins  of  two  words  FUioque  into  the  creed.'    It  is  this 
addition  which  was  and  which  still  remains  the  permanent  cause 
of  separation.    Ffoulkes  has  pointed  out  in  his  second  volume 
(ch.  1-3)  that  there  was  a  resumption  of  intercourse  more  than 
once  between  Rome  and  Constantinople  after  1054,  and  that 
the  overbearing  character  of  the  Norman  crusaders,  and  finally 
the  horrors  of  the  sack  of  Constantinople  in  the  fourth  crusade 

>  After  the  words  "and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  '*  of  the  Apostles* 
Creed  the  ConatanthtopoUtan  creed  added  "  who  prooeedeth  frani 
the  Father."  The  Roman  Church,  without  the  nnction  of  aa 
oecumenical  coundl  and  without  consulting  the  Easteraa,  added 
"  and  the  Son."  The  addition  was  first  made  at  Toledo  (589)  ia 
oppodtion  to  Aiianism.  The  EaaCems  also  resented  the  Romaa 
enforcenient  of  clerical  celibacy,  the  ttmitatioo  of  the  t\0^  of 
firmation  to  the  bishop  and  the-.nst  of  uokavened  hisad  ii 
Ettdiarist. 
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riM4),«tfe  the  ml  causes  of  the  pennaaentcstnngement.  It  is 
nndfiihhlc,  however,  that  the  FiUoque  question  has  always  come 
tip  to  bar  the  way  in  any  subsequent  attempts  at  inter- 
"  communion.  The  theological  question  involved  is  a 
vecy  small  one,  but  it  brings  out  dearly  the  opposing 
characteristics  of  Eastern  and  Western  theology, 
and  to  has  acquired  an  importance  far  bejrond  its  own  worth. 
The  question  is  really  one  about  the  relations  subsisting  between 
the  penoos  of  die  Trinity  «nd  their  hyposutical  pr(^>erties. 
The  Western  Church  aflBnns  that  the  Holy  Spirit  "  proceeds 
from"  the  Father  and  from  the. Son.  It  believes  that,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Father  must  be  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  also.  Such 
t  theoiy  seems  alone  able  to  satisfy  the  practical  instincU  of 
the  West,  which  did  not  concern  itself  Vrith  the  metaphysical 
aspect  of  the  Trinity,  but  with  Godhead  in  its  relation  to  re- 
deemed humanity.  The  Eastern  Church  affirms  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  only,  and  takes  iu  stand  on 
John  IV.  36.  The  Easlem  theologian  thinks  that  the  Western 
double  procession  deffrades  the  Deity  and  destroys  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Trinity.  The  double  procession,  in  his  eyes,  means 
two  active  principles  (olrloi)  in  the  Deity,  and  it  means  aJso  that 
there  is  a  confusion  between  the  hyposutical  properties;  a 
property  possessed  by  the  Father  and  distinctive  of  the  First 
Person  is  attributed  also  to  the  Second.  This  is  the  theological, 
aad  there  is  conjoined  with  it  an  historical  and  moral  dispute. 
The  Easterns  allege  that  the  addition  of  the  words  FUioque  was 
made,  not  only  without  authority,  and  therefore  unwarrantably, 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  rupture  between  East  and 
West  in  the  interests  of  the  barbarian  empire  of  the  West. 

Attempts  at  reconciliation  were  made  from  time  to  time 
afterwards,  but  were  dways  wrecked  on  the  two  points  of  papal 
supremacy,  when  it  meant  the  right  to  impose  Western 
usages  upon  the  East,  and  of  the  addition  to  the  creed. 
First  there  was  the  negotiation  between  Pope  Gregory 
IX.  (xa37-X24x)  and  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantuiople.  The  Roman  conditions  were  practically  recogni- 
Uoo  of  papal  jurisdiction,  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  and 
permission  to  omit  PiUcque  if  all  books  written  against  the 
Western  doarine  were  burnt.  The  patriarch  refused  the  terms. 
Then,  later  in  the  X3th  century,  came  negotiations  under  Innocent 
IV.  and  Clement  IV.,  in  which  the  popes  proposed  the  same 
conditions  as  Gregory  IX.,  with  additions.  These  proposals 
were  rejected  by  the  Easterns,  who  regarded  them  as  attempts 
to  enf woe  new  creeds  on  their  church. 

The  negotiations  at  the  council  of  Lyons  (1274)  ve^e,  strictly 
speaking,  between  the  pope  and  the  Byzantine  emperor,  and 
were  more  political  than  ecclesiastical  Michael  Pakeologus 
ruled  in  Constantinople  while  Baldwin  II.,  the  last  of  the  Latin 
emperors,  was  an  exile  in  Europe.  Palaeologus  wished  the  pope 
to  acknowledge  his  title  to  be  emperor  of  the  East,  and  in  return 
promised  submission  to  the  papal  supremacy  and  the  union 
of  the  two  churches  on  the  pope's  own  terms.  This  enforced 
Dttion  lasted  only  during  the  lifetime  of  the  emperor.  The  only 
ether  attempt  at  union  which  requires  to  be  mentioned  is  that 
made  at  the  council  of  Florence.  It  was  really  suggested  by 
the  pftlittral  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  dread 
of  the  approach  of  the  Turks.  John  Palaeologus  the  emperor, 
Joseph  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  several  Eastern 
btsbops  came  to  Italy  and  appeared  at  the  council  of  Florence — 
the  papal  council,  the  rival  of  the  council  of  Basel  As  on 
former  occasions  the  representatives  of  the  East  were  at  first 
deceived  by  false  representations;  they  were  betrayed  into 
recognition  of  papal  supremacy,  and  tricked  mto  signing  what 
coukl  afterwards  be  represented  as  a  submission  to  Western 
doctrine.  The  natural  consequences  foUowed-^-a  repudiation 
of  what  had  been  done;  and  the  Eastern  bbhops  on  their  way 
home  took  care  to  make  emphatic  their  ritualistic  differences 
from  Rome.  Soon  after  came  the  fall  of  ConsUntinQple,  and 
with  this  event  an  end  to  the  political  reasons,  for  the  sub- 
mwion  ^  the  Orthodox  clergy.  Rome's  schemes  for  a  union 
which  meant  an  unconditional  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
Orthodox  Ouiich  did  not  cease,  however,  but  they  were  no 


longer  attempted  on  a  grand  scale.  Jesuit  misstoiiaries  after 
thb  Reformation  stirred  up  schisms  in  some  parts  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  in  Austria,  Pdand  and  elsewhere  large  nwnbers  of 
Orthodox  Christians  submitted,  either  willingly  or  under  com- 
pulsion to  the  see  of  Rome  (see  Roman  Cathouc  Church, 
section  Uniai  OrienUU  Ckttrckes), 

Doctrines  and  Creeds. — ^The  Eastern  Church  has  no  creeds  in 
the  modem  Western  use  of  the  word,  no  normative  summaries 
of  what  must  be  believed.  It  has  preserved  the  older  idea 
that  a  creed  is  an  adoring  a)nfession  of  the  church  engaged 
In  worship;  and,  when  occasion  caUed  for  more,  the  belief 
of  the  churdi  was  expressed^  more  by  way  of  public  testimony 
than  in  symbolical  books.  Still  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
can  be  gathered  from  these  a>nfessions  of  faith.  The  Eastern 
creeds  may  thus  be  roughly  placed  in  two  classes— the 
oecumenical  creeds  of  the  early  undivided  church,  and  later 
testimonies  defining  the  position  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  the 
East  with  regard  to  the  belief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  of 
Protestant  Churches.  These  testimonies  were  called  forth 
mainly  by  the  protest  of  Greek  theologians  against  Jesuitism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  against  the  reforming  tendencies  of  the 
patriarch  Cyril  Lucaris  on  the  other.  The  Orthodox  Greek  Church 
adopts  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  seven  oecumenical  councils, 
together  with  the  canons  of  the  Concilium  Quinisextum  or 
second  Trullan  cotmdl  (692);  and  they  further  hold  that  all 
these  definitions  and  canons  are  simply  explanations  and  en- 
forcements of  the  Nicaco-Constantinopolitan  creed  and  the 
decrees  of  the  first  council  of  Nicaca.  The  first  four  councils 
settled  the  orthodox  faith  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the 
Incarnation;  the  fifth  supplemented  the  decisions  of  the  first 
four.  The  sixth  declared  against  Monothelitism;  the  seventh 
sanctioned  the  worship  (5ovXeki,  not  &Xqtfun)  "KaTpdo)  of 
images;  the  cotmdl  held  in  the  TruUus  (a  saloon  in  the  palace 
at  Constantinople)  supplemented  by  canons  of  discipline  the 
doctrinal  decrees  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  councils. 

The  Reformation  of  the  x6th  century  was  not  without  effect 
on  the  Eastern  Church.    Some  of  the  Reformers,  notably 
Melanchthon,  expected  to  effect  a  reunion  of  Christen- 
dom by  means  of  the  Easterns,  cherishing  the  same  j^mSb* 
hopes  as  the  modem  Old  Catholic  divines  and  their  madttm 
English  sympathizers.    Melanchthon  himself  sent  a  OrtAorfox 
Greek  translation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  to  ^^""^ 
Joasaph,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  some  years  afterwards 
Jacob  Andreae  and  Martin  Crusius  began  a  correspondence  with 
Jeremiah,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  which  they  asked 
an  ofl^dal  expression  of  his  opinions  about  Lutheran  doctrine. 
The  result  was  that  Jeremiah  answered  in  his  Censura  Orientalis 
Ecclesiae  condemning  the  distinctive  principles  of  Lutberanism. 

The  reformatory  movement  of  Cyrillos  Lucaris  (9.9.),  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  (i6ai),  brought  the  Greek  Church  face  to  face 
with  Reformation  theology.  Cyril  conceived  the  plan  of  reform- 
ing the  Eastern  Church  by  bringing  its  doctrines  into  harmony 
with  those  of  Calvinism,  and  by  sending  able  young  Greek 
theologians  to  Switzerland,  Holland  and  England  to  study 
Protestant  theology.  His  scheme  of  reform  was  opposed  chiefly 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  who  in  the  end  brought  about 
his  death.  The  church  anathematized  his  doctrines,-  and  in 
its  later  testimonies  repudiated  his  confession  on  the  one  hand 
and  Jesuit  ideas  on  the  other.  The  most  important  of  these  testi- 
monies are  (i)  the  Orthodox  confession  or  catechism  of  Peter 
Mogilas,  confirmed  by  the  Eastern  patriarchs  and  by  the  synod  of 
Jerusalem  (1643),  and  (2)  the  decree  of  the  synod  of  Jerasalem 
or  the  confession  of  Dositheus  (1672).  Besides  these,  the  cate- 
chisms of  the  Russian  Church  should  be.  consulted,  especially  the 
catechism  of  Philaret,  which  since  1839  has  been  used  in  all  the 
churches  and  schools  in  Russia.  Founding  on  these  doctrinal 
sources  the  teaching  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  is  *: — 

'This  summary  has  been  taken,  with  corrections,  from  G.  B. 
Winer,  Comparative  DarsteiluHi  des  Ltkrbegnjfi  dtr  verschiedenen 
Kirckenparteien  (Leipzig,  1824,  Eng.  tr.,  Edin.,  1873).  Small 
capitals  denote  differences  from  Roman  Catholic,  italics  differences 
from  Protestant  doctrine. 
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ChristUnity  b  a  Divine  revelation  communicated  to  manlcind 
througii  Chrut;  its  savin|;  truths  are  to  be  learned  (roni  the 
'  Bible  and  iraditumt   the  former  having  been  written, 

"■*■*  and  tkg  latter  maitUained  uncorrupud  through,  the  influ- 
^^  cnce  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  th*  iuUr^eUUiim  of  tke  BUdt 
i^i^beUmts  to  tko  Ckurek,  wUch  is  laughl  by  tko  Utly  Spirit, 
■nairaaa*^^^  every  believer  may  read  the  Scriptures. 

Accoraing  to  the  Christian  revelation,  God  Is  a  Trinity, 
thatis,  the  Divine  Essenceexisu  in  Three  PerKMis,  perfectly 
equal  in  nature  and  dignity,  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost; 
TUB  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  piou  tub  Father  only.  Brides  the 
Triune  God  there  b  no  other  object  of  divine  wordiip,  but  komait 
(fiwtpiovkla)  may  be  paid  to  the  Vtriin  Mary,  and  reeereiue  (fciiMa)  to 
the  sainti  and  to  their  pictures  and  raics. 

Man  b  bom  with  a  corrupt  bias  which  was  not  hb  at  creation; 
the  first  man,  when  created,  possessed  immortality,  perfect 
WISDOM,  AND  A  WILL  REGULATED  BY  REASON.  Through  the  first  Sin 
Adam  and  his  posterity  lost  immortality,  and  his  will  received 
A  BIAS  TOWARDS  EVIL.  In  this  natural  state  man,  who  even  before 
he  actually  sins  b  a  sinner  before  God  by  original  or  inherited 
sin,  commiu  manifold  actual  transgressions;  bid  nets  not  absolutely 
friUiout  power  iff  will  towards  good,  Md  is  not  always  doing  eviL 

Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  became  man  in  two  natures,  which  in- 
ternally and  inseparably  united  make  One  Person,  and,  according 
to  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  has  obtained  for  man  reconciliation 
with  God,  and  etoval  life,  inasmuch  as  He  by  Hb  vicarious  death 
has  made  satisfaction  to  God  for  the  world's  sins,  and  thb  satisfac- 
tion was  PERFECTLY  COMMENSURATE  WITH  THE  SINS  OP  THE  WORLD. 

Man  b  made  partaker  of  reconciliation  in  Spiritual  regeneration, 
which  he  attains  to,  being  led  and  kept  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  This 
divine  help  b  offered  to  all  men  without  distinetion,  and  may  be 
refected.  In  order  to  attain  to  salvation,  man  b  justified,  and  when 
so  justified  can  do  no  more  than  the  commands  op  Goo.  He  may 
fall  from  a  sute  of  pace  through  mortal  sin. 
r  Regeneration  is  oifered  by  the  word  of  God  and  In  the  sacraments, 
vAich  wider  visible  signs  communicate  God^s  inoisible  grace  to  Chilians 
when  administered  cum  intentione.  There  are  seven  mysteries  or 
sacraments.  Baptism  entirdy  decoys  original  nn.  In  the  Eucharist 
the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  substantially  present,  and  Ute 
dements  are  chanpd  into  the, substance  tff  Christ,  whose  body  and 
blood  are  corpareauy  partaken  of  by  commstmcants.  All  Chnstbns 
should  receive  the  bread  and  the  wine.  The  Eucharist  is  also  an 
expiatory  sacrifice.  The  new  birth  when  lost  may  be  restored  through 
repentance,  which  is  not  merely  (i)  sincere  sorrow,  but  also  ^) 
confession  of  each  individual  sin  to  the  priest,  and  (3)  the  discharge 
of  penances  imposed  by  the  priest  for  the  removal  of  the  temporal 
punishment  wnich  may  have  been  tmposed  oy  God  and  the  Cmurck, 
Penance  accompanied  by  the  judicial  absolution  of  the  priest  mahes  a 
true  sacramenL 
The  Church  of  Christ  b  the  fellowship  of  all  those  who  accept 
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Apostles  and  approved  by  General  Synods.  Without  this 
visible  Clwrch  there  is  no  saivaOon,  It  b  under  the  abiding  influence 
61  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  therefore  cannot  err  in  matters  of  faiUk 
Specblly  appointed  persons  are  necessary  in  the  service  01  the 
Qiurch,  aiw  they  form  a  threefold  order,  distinct  jure  divino  from 
other  Christians,  of  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons,  The  four 
Patriarchs,  of  equal  dignity,  have  the  highest  rane  among 
THE  bishops,  and  THB  BISHOPS  unUed  in  a  General  Council  repre- 
sent the  Church  and  infallibly  decide,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  ^1  matters  of  faith  and  eoclesiastkal  liie.  All  ministers 
of  Christ  must  be  regubriy  called  and  appointed  to  their  office,  and 
are  consecrated  by  the  sacrament  of  orders.  Bishops  mttst  be  tm- 
married,  and  priests  and  deacons  must  not  contract  a  second 
MARRIAGE.  To  all  priests  in  common  belongs,  besides  the  preaching 
of  the  word,  the  administration  of  the  six  sacraments — baptism. 

confirmation,    penance,   EUCHARIST,    MATRIMONY,    UNCTION   OF 

THB  SICK.   The  bishops  alone  can  administer  the  sacrament  of  orders. 
Ecclesiastical  ceremonies  are  part  of  the  divine  serviu;  most  ef 
them  have  apostolic  origin;  and  those  connected  with  the  sacrament 
must- not  be  omitted  by  frieds  under  pain  ^  mortal  sin. 

Liturgy  and  Worship.— Tht  ancient  liturgies  of  the  Eastern 
Church  were  very  numerousi  and  have  been  frequently  classified. 
J.  M.  Neale  makes  three  divisions — the  liturgy  of  Jerusalem 
or  of  St  James,  that  of  Alexandria  or  of  St  Mark,  and  that  of 
Edessa  or  of  St  Thaddaeus;  and  Daniel  substantially  agrees 
with  him.  The  same  passion  for  uniformity  which  suppressed 
the  Gallican  and  Mozarabic  liturgies  In  the  West  led  to  the 
almost  exclusive  use  of  the  liturgy  of  St  James  in  the  East. 
It  b  used  in  two  fonns,  a  shorter  revised  by  Chrysostom,  and  a 
longer  called  the  liturgy  of  St  Basil.  This  liturgy  and  the  service 
generally  are  either  in  Old  Greek  or  in  Old  Slavonic,  and 
frequent  disputes  have  arisen  In  particular  districts  about 
the  language  to  be  employed.  Both  sacred  languages  differ 
from  the  language  of  the  people,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  in 


the  Eastern  Church  worship  b  conducted  in  an  unknown  tongue 
— "  the  actual  difference,"  says  Neale,  "  may  be  about  that 
between  Chaucer's  English  and  our  own."  There  are  clevca 
chief  service  books,  and  no  such  compendium  as  the  Roman 
breviary.  Fasting  b  frequent  and  severe.  Besides  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  there  are  four  fasting  seasons,  Lent,  Pentecx)st 
to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  August  i-is  preceding  the  Feast  of 
the  Sleep  of  the  Theotokos,  and  the  six  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas. Indulgences  are  not  recognized;  an  intermediate  and 
purificatory  state  of  the  dead  b'hdd  but  not  systematized  into 
a  doctrine  of  purgatory.  The  l^xgin  receives  homage,  but 
the  dogma  of  her  Immaculate  Conception  b  not  admitted. 
While  ikons  of  the  saints  are  found  in  the  churches  there  is  no 
"  graven  image  "  apart  from  the  crudfix.  There  b  plenty  of 
singing  but  no  instrumental  music.  Prayer  b  offered  standing 
towards  the  East;  at  Pentecost,  kneeling.  The  cdebratioa 
of  the  Eucharist  is  an  elaborate,  symbolical  representation  of 
the  Passion.  The  consecrated  bread  b  broken  into  the  wine, 
and  both  elements  are  given  together  In  a  spoon. 

The  ritual  generally  is  as  magnificent  as  in  the  West,  but  of  a 
more  archaic  type.  (For  the  liturgical  dress  see  Vestmekts 
and  subsidiary  artides.) 

Monastic  Life, — ^Monastidsm  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  an 
important   feature   in   the   Eastern    Church.    An   Orthodox 
monastery  b  perhaps  the  most  perfect  extant  relic  of  the  4th 
centuiy.    The  simple  idea  that  possesses  the  monks  is  that 
of  fleeing  the  world;  they  have  no  dbtinctions  of  orders,  and 
though  they  follow  the  rule  of  St  Basil  object  to  being  called 
Basilians.    A  few  monasteries  (Mt  Sinai  and  some  on  Lebanon) 
follow  the  rule  of  St  Anthony.    K.  Lake  in  Early  Days  of 
Monasticism  on  Mount  Athos  (1909)  traces  the  devdopment 
through  three  well-defined  stages  in  the  9th  and  xoth  centuries — 
(a)  the  hermit  period,  {b)  the  loose  organization  of  hermits  in 
lauras,  (c)  the  stricter  rule  of  the  monastexy,  with  definite 
buildings  and  fixed  rules  under  an  ^aOfuvot  or  abbot.    The 
monasteries  now  have  taken  over  the  name  lauras.    They  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitan;  a  few  of  the  most 
important  deal  direct  with  the  patriarch  and  are  called  Slassropegia. 
The  a>nvent  on  Mt  Sinai  b  absolutely  independent.    Apart 
from  hermits  there  are  (x)  unwofitoKol,  monks  who  possess 
nothing,  live  and  eat  together,  and  have  definite  tasks  given 
them  by  their  superims;  (a)  IhofivOnaical,  monks   who    live 
apart  from  each  other,  each  recdving  from  the  monastery  ifxd, 
vegetables,  cheese,  wine  and  a  little  money.    Th^r  only  meet 
for  the  Divine  Office  and  on  great  feasts,  and  are  the  real  soc- 
ccssors  of  the  laura  system.    The  most  famous  monasteries 
are  those  on  Mount  Athos;  in  190a  there  were  twenty  lauras 
with  many  dependent  houses  and  75aa  monks  there,  mainly 
Russian  and  Greek.    The  monks  are,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant 
and  unlettered,  though  in  the  daric  days  of  Mahommedan  persecn* 
tion  it  was  in  the  monasteries  that  Greek  learning  and  the  Greek 
nationality  were  largely  preserved.    Since  priests  mmsi  be  married 
and  bishops  must  not,  only  monks  are  eligible  for  appointment 
to  bishoprics  in  the  Eastern  Church.    See  further,  Monasticissl 
The  Branches  of  the  Church.— In  addition  to  the   andent 
churches  which  have  separated  themsdves  from  the  Orthodox 
faith,  many  have  ceased  to  have  an  independent  existence, 
owing  dther  to  the  conquests  of  Islam  or  to  thdr  abaoq>tion  by 
other  churches.    For  example,  the  church  oi  Mount  Siiaai  may 
be  regarded  as  all  that  survives  of  the  andent  church  of  northern 
Arabia;  the  autocephalous  Slavonic  churches  of   Ipek   and 
Okhrida,  which  derived  their  ultimate  origin  from  the  missions  of 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  were  absorbed  in  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople  in  1766  and  1767  respectively;  and  the  Church 
of  Georgia  has  been  part  of  the  Russian  Church  since  x8ox-x8o2. 
At  the  present  day,  then,  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Churdi  consists 
of  twelve  mutually  independent  churches  (or  thirteen  if  we 
reckon  the  Bulgarian  Church),  using  thdr  own  language  in  divine 
service  (or  some  andent  form  ofit,  as  in  Russia)  and  vaiyiug  doc 
a  little  in  points  of  detail,  but  standing  in  full  communion  witk 
one  another,  and  united  as  equals  in  what  has  been  described  as 
one  great  ecdcsiastlcal  federation.    However,  in 
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kofoage  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
bodies  which  were  originaUy  separated  from  one  another  and 
have  now  entered  into  fellowship,  bat  with  bodies  which  have 
groWh  naturally  from  a  single  origin  and  have  not  become 
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the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  European  Turkey,  and  Greece,  with 
a  snail  portion  of  Austria.  The  imperial  dioccae  of ^  Pontus  was 
governed  by  the  exarch  of  Caesarea,  who  ruled  over  thirteen  metro- 
politans with  more  than  too  auffrsgans.  Asia  was  coverncd  by  the 
czareh  of  Epheaus,  who  ruled  over  twelve  metropolitans  with  more 
than  350  suffragan  bishops.  In  Asa  Minor  the  church  maintains 
but  a  small  remnant  of  her  former  greatness;  in  Europe  it  is  other- 
wiK.  The  old  outlines,  however,  are  effaced  wherever  the  Christian 
zaces  have  emancipated  themselves  from  the  Turldsh  rule,  and 
the  national  churches  of  Greece,  Servia  and  Rumania  have  re- 
organised themselves  on  a  new  basis.  Where  the  Turkish  rule  still 
prevails  the  church  reuins  her  old  organization,  but  greatly  im- 
paired. Still,  the  Oecumenkral  Patriarch,  as  he  has  been  called  since 
early  in  the  6th  century,  is  the  most  exalted  ecclesiastic  of  the 
Eastern  churehes,  and  his  influence  reaches  far  oatside  the  lands  of 
the  patriarchate.  His  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  dominions  of 
the  Sultan  in  Turkey,  together  with  Asia  Minor  and  the  Turkish 
islands  of  the  Aegean;  there  are  eightv-two  roetropoliuns  under 
him.  and  the  "  monastic  republk  "  of  Mount  Athos.  He  has  great 
privilqies  and  responsibilities  as  the  recogniaed  head  of  the  Greek 
community  in  Turkey,  and  enjoys  also  many  personal  honours 
which  have  survived  from  the  days  of  the  Eastern  emperors. 

The  patriarch  under  the  old  Ottoman  system  had  his  dwn  court 
at  Phanar,  and  his  own  prison,  with  a  Urge  civU  jurisdiction  over, 
and  respoosibility  for,  the  Greek  community.  In  ecclesiastkal 
affairs  he  acts  with  two  governing  bodies— <a)  a  permanent  Holy 
Synod  ('I«M  Ztpoaof  r«t  'BuXmlot  KMwrairrt»ovv6Xflwf),  consist- 
ii^  of  twelve  metropohtans,  six  of  whom  are  re-elected  every 
year  fram  the  whcrie  number  of  metropolitans,  arranged  in  three 
classes  acconling  to  a  fixed  cycle;  (P)  the  Permanent  National 
Mixed  Council  Uuapub  'BVncte  Uuerir  Ziif4o6XM»),  a  remarkable 
assembly,  which  is  at  once  the  source  of  great  power  by  introducing 
a  scrxwg  lay  dement  into  the  administration,  and  of  a  certain 
amount  of  weakness  by  its  liability  to  sudden  changes  of  popular 
fediag.  It  consisu  01  four  metn»olitans,  members  of  the  Holy 
^rnod,  and  eight  laymen.  All  of  these  are  chosen  by  an  electoral 
body,  cooaisting  of  all  the  members  of  the  Holy  Synod  and  the 
Nabonal  Mixed  Council,  and  twenty-five  represenutives  of  the 
parishes  of  Constantinople.  The  election  of  the  patriarch  b  also, 
to  a  oonsidcnble  extent,  popular.  An  electoral  assembly  is  formed 
for  the  purpose  consisting  •  of  the  twelve  members  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  tnec^ht  Uy  members  of  the  National  Mixed  Council,  twenty- 
eight  vqMvsentattves  of  as  many  dioceses  (the  remaining  dioceses 
having  only  the  r^t  to  nominate  a  caqdkiate  by  letter),  ten  repre- 
seoteSves  of  the  parishes  of  Constantinople,  ten  represenuuves  of 
all  pctsosw  who  possess  political  rank,  ten  representatives  of  the 
Chx^an  trades  of  Constantinople,  the  two  representatives  of  the 
secretariat  of  the  patriarchate,  and  such  metropolitans,  to  the 
number  of  ten  but  no  more,  as  hafmen  to  be  in  ConsUntinople  at 
the  time  for  some  canonical  reason  (raptwtinuS^tt),  On  the  death 
or  depoaition  of  the  patriarch,  the  Holy  Synod  and  the  National 
MiwoOsandl  at  once  meet  and  elect  a  temporary  substitute  for 
the  patriarch  (T«swyi»ifr).  Forty  days  aftemrards  the  electoral 
assembly  meets,  under  his  presidency,  and  proceeds  to  make  a  h^ 
of  twenty  candidatts  (at  the  present  day  they  must  be  metropohtans), 
who  may  be  proposed  either  by  the  members  of  the  electoral  as- 
sembly or  by  any  Of  the  metropolitans  of  the  patriarchate  by  letter. 
This  sm  h  sent  to  the  sulun,  who  has  by  prescription  the  nght  to 
strike  out  fiive  names.  From  the  fifteen  whkh  remain  the  electoral 
assembly  dwoscs  three.  These  names  are  then  submitted  to  the 
derical  oictnbets  of  the  aaembly.  i«.  to  the  membeis  of  the  Holy 
Svaod  and  the  Mp««il«Hi8k'r«,  who  meet  ui  church,  and,  after  the 
osoal  service,  make  the  .final  aelectkm.  The  patriarch-elect  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Porte,  which  thereupon  granu  the  berat  or  diptoma 
«f  investiture  and  several  customsry  presents;  after  «^ich  the  new 
fukr  is  enthfVNied.  The  patriarch  has  the  assistance  and  support 
of  a  large  household,  a  aorvival  from  Bysantine  times.  Amor^ 
them,  actually  or  potentially,  are  the  nana  steward  Otkyn  aUif^foth 
-mho  serves  him  as  deacon  m  the  liturgy  shd  presents  candidates 
for  orders;  the  grand  vintor  Mrst  ^auAXJipcof).  who  superintends 
the  monasteries;  the  sscrutan  (etuvo^Xaii:  the  chancellor 
Cr^w»»»a|),  who  superintends  ccdeaisstkal  causes;  the  deputy- 
vwtor  (4  T«S  tfauXXIov),  who  visits  the  nunneries;  the  protonotary 
iwrn^nrvriftei);  the  logothete  (Xorofltnn),  a  most  important  lay 
offioer,  who  represents  this  patriarch  at  the  Porte  and  elsewhere 
ootakic;  the  censer-bearer,  who  seems  to  be  also  a  kind  of  captain 
^  the  goard  (iiwrpt^tm  or  cayvrpfvviot)  ;  the  referendary  (^aptf^ 
Upm) ;  the  secretary  (tmufniuyp^^i^) :  the  chief  syndic  (ypwrlntoor), 
*  The  rntmbcn  have  varied  ffpm  time  to  tamai 
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who  b  a  juoge  of  lesser  causes;  the  reooider  (Upo/ui^itm)'*  and  so 
on,  down  to  the  desners  of  the  bmps  (XcMraMptsi)!  the  attendant 
of  the  lights  -(w^^Mi^apx^fMrec),  and  the  bearer  of  the  images 
(fimrrmyAfiim  )  sjid  of  the  holy  ointment  (|wpoMrs>). 

2.  The  Palriankatt  of  AUxamdria,  consisting  of  ^ypt  and  its 
dependencies,  was  at  one  time  the  most  powerful,  as  it*  was  the 
most  centralixed,  of  all,  and  the  patriarch  still  preserves  his  ancient 
titles  of  *'  pope     and  "  father  of  fathers,  pastor  of  pastors,  arch- 

Briest  of  archpriests,  thirteenth  apostle,  and  oecumenical  judge." 
iut  the  secession  of  the  greater  part  of  his  church  to  Monophysitism 
[Come  CHUtCBJ,  and  the  Mahommedan  conquest  of  Egypt,  have 
left  him  but  the  shadow  of  his  former  greatness;  and  at  the  present 
time  he  has  only  the  bishop  of  Libya  under  him,  and  ruloi  over 
some  30,000  people  at  the  outside,  most  of  whom  are  settlers  from 
elsewhere. 

3.  The  Palriartkate  ef  AnHoeh  has  undergone  most  changes  in 
extent  of  jurisdiction,  aristng  from  the  transfer  of  sees  to  Jerusalem, 
from  the  progress  of  the  schismatic  churches  of  the  East  and  from 
the  conq^iests  of  the  Mahommedsns.  At  the  height  of  his  power 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch  ruled  over  la  metropolitans  and  250 
suffragan  bishops.  In  the  time  of  the  first  crusade  15^  still  survived; 
now  there  are  scarcely  ao,  14  of  which  are  metropohtan  sees.  The 
patriarchy  though  he  is  "  father  of  fathers  and  pastor  of  pastors,'* 
thus  retains  little  of  his  old  importance.  His  jurisdktion  includes 
Cilida,  Syria  (except  Palestine)  and  Mesopotamia.  Cyprus  has 
been  independent  01  Antioch  since  the  council  of  Ephesua 

4.  Tha  PatriarckaU  of  JemsaUm.— In  the  eariier  period  of  the 
church,  ecclesiastical  followed  dvil  divisions  so  closely  that  Jeru- 
salem, in  spite  of  the  sacred  associations  connected  with  it,  wss 
merely  an  ordiiuuy  bishopric  dependent  on  the  metropolitan  of 
Caesarea.  Ambitious  prelates  had  from  time  to  time  endeavoured 
to  advance  the  pretensions  of  their  see,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451,  that  Jerusalem  was  made  a  patriarchate 
withjurisdiction  over  Palestine.  From  this  time  on  to  the  inroad  of 
the  Saracens  the  pstriarchate  of  Jerusalem  was  highly  prosperoua 
It  ruled  over  three  metropolitans  with  eighty  suffragans.  The 
modem  patriarch  has  und^  his  jurisdiction  s  archbishops  and  3 
bishopa  ■  The  chief  importsnce  of  the  (Mtriarchate  u  derived  from 
the  position  of  Jerusalem  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage^ 

B.  Thb  Nine  National  Cbukchbs 
G.  Finlay,  in  his  History  of  Grtece,  has  shown  thst  there  has  been 
always  a  very-  dose  relation  between  the  church  and  national  life. 
Christianity  from  the  first  connected  itself  with  the  sodal  organisa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  therefore  in  every  orovince  assumed  the 
language  ana  the  usages  of  the  locality.  In  thb  way  it  was  able  to 
command  at  once  individual  attachment  and  universal  power. 
This  feeling  died  down  to  some  extent  when  Constantine  made  use 
of  the  church  to  consolidate  hb  empire.  But  it  revived  under  the 
persecution  of  the  Arian  emperors.  The  struggle  against  Arianism 
was  not  merdy  a  strugrie  for  orthodoxy.  Atnanasius  was  really 
at  the  head  of  a  national  Greek  party  resisting  the  dominstion  of  a 
Latin-q>eaking  court.  From  this  time  onwards  Greek  patriotism 
and  Greek  orthodoxy  have  been  almost  convertible  terms,  and  thb 
led  naturally  to  revolts  against  Greek  supremacy  in  the  days  of 
Justinian  and  other  emperors.  Dean  Stanley  was  probably  correct 
when  he  described  the  heretical  churches  of  the  East  as  the  ancient 
national  churches  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Armenia  in  revolt  aninst 
supposed  innovations  in  the  earlier  faith  imposed  on  tiiem  by  Greek 
supremacy.  In  the  East,  as  in  Scotlsnd,  the  history  of  the  church 
b  the  key  to  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  freedom  of  the 
church  the  Greek  saw  the  freedom  and  supremacy  of  his  race.  For 
thb  very  reason  Orthodox  Eastern  Christians  of  alien  race  felt 
oompdied  to  resist  Greek  domination  by  means  of  independent 
ccdesbstical  oi]pinl2ation,  and  the  structure  of  the  church  rather 
favoured  than  interfered  with  the  coexistence  of  separate  national 
churches  professing  the  same  faith.  Another  circumstance  favoured 
the  creation  of  separate  national  churches.  While  the  Greek  empire 
lasted  the  emperors  had  a  right  of  investiture  on  the  election  of  a 
new  patriarch,  and  thb  right  was  retained  by  the  Turkish  sultans 
after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople.  The  Russbn  people,  for 
example,  could  not  contemplate  with  calmness  as  the  head  of  their 
church  a  bishop  appointed  by  the  hereditary  enemy  of  their  country. 
In  thb  way  the  jealousies  of  race  and  the  necessities  of  nations 
have  produced  various  national  churches  which  are  independent  or 
autocephalous  and  yet  are  one  in  doctrine. 
I.  The  ancient  Ctntrch  of  typnu  (see  Cyprus.  Cbuicb  op). 
3.  The  Church  ef  Mount  Sinaij  consisting  of  little  more  than  the 
famous  monastery  of  St  Cathenne,  under  an  ardibishop  who  fre- 
ouently  retides  in  Egypt.  It  hss,  however,  a  few  branch  houses 
CiMrixMi)  in  Turkey  aaid  Greece.  The  archbishop  b  chosen,  from 
a  list  of  candidates  submitted  fay  the  monks  of  St  Catherine,  by  the 

Eatrbrch  of  Jerusalem  and  hb  Synod;  and  the  patriarch  consecrstes 
im. 

3.  Tht  HeBenie  CkarcA.— The  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Modem  Greece  is  the  result  of  the  peculiar  position  of  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  The  war  of  liberation  was  sympathised  in,  not 
merely  by  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  but  by  all  the  Greek-speaking 
Christbns  in  the  Esst.  But  the  patriarch  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks;  he  bad  been  appointed  by  the  sultan,  and  he  was  compelled 
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by  the  Turkish  authorities  to  ban  the  movement  for  freedom. 
When  the  Greeks  achieved  independence  they  refuted  to  be  subject 
ecclesiastically  to  a  patriarch  who  was  nominated  by  the  sultan 
(June  9,  1838);  and,  to  add  to  their  difficulties,  there  were  in  the 
country  twenty-two  bishops  who  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
patriarch,  twen'e  bishops  who  had  been  consecrated  irreguUriy 
during  the  war,  and  about  twenty  bishops  who  had  been  deprived 
of  their  sees  duriM  the  troubles — ix.  fifty-three  bishops  daimed  to 
be  provided  for.  In  these  circumstances  the  government  and  people 
resol^wd  that  there  should  be  ten  diocesan  oishope  and  forty  ad- 
ditional provisional  sees.  They  also  resolved  that  the  church  should 
be  goveraed  after  the  fashion  of  the  Russian  Church  by  a  synod ; 
and  they  decreed  that  the  king  of  Greece  was  to  be  head  of  the 
church.  All  these  ideas  were  carried  out  with  some  modifications, 
and  gradually.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  1850  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  ci  the  church,  which  gradually^  grew  to 
be  mom  independent  of  the  state.  By  the  Greek  constitution  <A 
i6th/28th  November  1864  "  the  Orthodox  Chureh  of  Greece  remains 
tndissdubly  united,  as  regards  dogmas,  to  the  great  Chureh  of 
Constantinople,  and  to  every  other  chureh  protessing^  the  same 
doctrines,  and,  like  these  churches,  it  preserves  in  thetr  integrity 
the  apostolical  constitutions  and  those  of  the  councils  of  the  Chureh, 
together  with  the  holy  traditions;  it  Is  a6reKi^a>w,  it  exercises 
its  sovereign  rights  independently  ci  every  other  church,  and  it  b 
governed  by  a  synod  of  bishops. 

4.  The  &nian  Church. — ^Alter  the  suppression  of  the  Church  of 
Ipek  in  1766  Servia  became  ecclesiastically  subject  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  in  1830  the  sultan  permitted  the  Serbs  to  elect  a  patriarch 
(as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  merely  styled  metropolitan),  subject  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  patiiareb  of  Constantinople.  Eiaht  yeare 
later  the  seat  of  ecclesiastical  government  was  fixed  at  Bdgrade; 
and  when  Servia  gained  its  independence  its  chiuch  became  auto> 
cephalotts. 

5.  The  Rumanian  Chunk.— Tht  fall  of  the  church  of  Okhrida  in 
1767  had  made  M(^davia  and  Wallachia  ecclesiastically  subject  to 
Constantinople.  On  the  union  ci  the  two  prindpaJities  under 
Alexander  Couza  (December  1861)  the  Church  was  declared  auto- 
cephaious  under  a  metropolitan  at  Bucharest;  and  the  fact  was 
recognised  by  the  patxiarcns,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Servia,  after  the 
treatyof  Berlin  had  guaranteed  their' independence. 

I  6.  The  Church  of  Montenearo  has  from  early  times  been  inde- 
pendent under  its  bishops,  who  from  15 16  to  1851  were  also  the 
temporal  rulers,  under  the  title  dl  Vladikas,  or  prince-bishops. 
•  7.  The  Orthodox  Church  in  Austria-Hunwaryt  which,  however, 
really  consists  of  four  independent  sections:  the  Servians  of  Hungry 
and  Croatia,  under  the  patriarch  of  Kariowita;  the  Rumanians 
of  Transylvania,  under  the  archbishop  of  Hermannstadt;  the 
Rttthenians  of  Bukovina.  under  the  metropolitan  of  Csernowitx; 
and  the  Serbs  of  Bosnia-Herxogovtna,  where  there  are  four  sees,  that 
of  Sarajevo  holding  the  orimacy. 

8.  The  Russian  Church  dates  from  Qoa,  when  Prince  Vladimir  and 
his  people  accepted  Christianity.  The  metropolitan;  who  was 
subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  resided  at  Kiev  on  the 
Dnieper.  Durii^  the  Tatar  invasion  the  metropolis  was  destroyed, 
and  Vladimir  beoume  the  ecclesiastical  caixtal.  In  1320  the  metro- 
politans fixed  their  seat  at  Moscow.  In  1582  Jeremiah,  patriarch 
of  C^onstantinople,  raised  Job,  46th  metropolitan,  to  the  patriarchal 
dignity;  and  the  act  was  afterwards  confirmed  fay  a  general  council 
of  the  East.  In  this  way  the  Russian  Church  became  autocephalous, 
and  its  patriarch  had  immense  power.  In  1700  Peter  the  Great 
forbade  the  election  of  a  new  patriarch,  and  in  1 731  he  established 
the  Holy  Governing  Synod  to  supply  the  place  ot  the  patriarch. 
Tiiis  body  now  governs  the  Russian  Church,  and  consists  of  a 

Krocurator  represcntinff  the  emperor,  the  metropditans  of  Kiev, 
loscow  and  St  Petersourg.  the  exarch  ot  Georgia  and  five  or  six 
other  bishops  appointed  by  the  emperor.  There  are  altogether 
some  90  bishops  and  about  40  auxiliary  bishops  called  vicars.  There 
are  481  monasteries  for  men  and  349  convents  of  nuns.  The  Church 
of  Georgia,  which  has  existed  from  a  very  early  period,  and  was 
dependent  first  on  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  and  then  on  the 
patriarch  of  (Constantinople,  has  since  1803  been  incorporated  in 
the  Russian  Church.  Its  head,  the  archbishop  of  Tifiis,  bears  the 
title  of  exarch  of  Georgia,  and  has  under  nim  four  suffragans. 
A  petitiofa  was  presented  to  the  emperor  by  the  (jeorgians  in  1004 
asking  for  the  restoration  of  their  church  and  their  language,  but 
nothing  came  <^  it. 

9.  The  Bulgarian  Churchy  unless  indeed  it  be  dassed  with  the 
separated  chlirches.  It  differa  from  the  national  churches  already 
mentioned  in  that  it  had  its  origin  in  a  revolt  of  Turkish  subjects 
against  the  patriarchal  authority.  'From  the  eartiest  times  the 
Bulgarians  had  occupied  an  anomalous  position  on  the  borders  of 
Eastern  and  Western  Christendom,  but  tney  had  ultimatdy  become 
subject  to  G>nstantinople.  The  revival  of  Bulgarian  national  feeling 
near  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  led  to  a  movement  for  religious 
independence,  tlw  leaden  of  which  were  the  archimandrite  Neophit 
Bofveli  and  the  bishop  Ilarion  MikhailovsW.  The  Porte  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Bulgarians,  partly  to  padty  them,  but  still  more 
to  strengthen  iu  hold  on  all  the  Christians  of  Turlwy  by  fostering 
thdr  differences.  Ultimately,  on  38th  February  1870.  the  sultan 
issued  a  firmaa  ooostituting  a  new  church,  indading  all  Bulgarians 


who  desired  to  join  it  within  the  vilayet  of  the  Danube  {ue.  the 
subseouentiy-formerf  prindpality  of  Bulgsria),  and  those  of  Adrian- 
ople,  Sslonica,  Koasovo  and  Monastir  (ijt.  part  of  Macedonia, 
Eastern  Rumdia  and  a  tract  farther  south).  The  members  of  this 
Church  were  to  constitute  a  mtiUef  or  community,  enioying  equal 
rights  with  the  Greeks  and  Armenians;  and  its  hcid,  the  Bulgarian 
exarch,  was  to  reside  at  G>nstantinople.  Naturally,  this  was  re- 
sented by  the  patriarch  Anthimus,  who  stigmatised  the  racial  basb 
of  tiie  Bulgarian  Church  as  the  heresy  of  Phyletism.  A  local  sirnod 
at  Constantinople,  in  August  1873,,  pronounced  it  schbmatical; 
Antioch,  Alexandria  and  Greece  followed  suit;  Jerusalem  pro- 
nounced a  modified  condemnation;  and  the  Servian  and  Rumanian 
churches  avoided  any  definite  expresMon  of  ofnnion.  Russia  was 
more  favourable.  It  never  actually  acknowledged  the  Bulgarian 
Church,  and  Bulgarian  prelates  may  not  officiate  publidy  in  Russian 
churches;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Holy  Synod  of  mokow  reused  to 
recognize  the  patriarch's  condemnation,  and  Rusnan  ecclesiastics 
have  secretly  supplied  the  Bulgarians  with  the  holy  oiL  Above  all, 
when  Prince  Bons,  the  hdr-apparent  of  the  prindpality,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Bulgarian  Church  on  14th  February  1896.  the 
emperor  of  Russia  was  his  godfather.  The  position  b  further  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  many  Bulgarians,  both  within  and  without 
the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  still  remain  subject  to  the  patriarch. 
NevertbeleM,  the  Bulgarian  Church  has  made  great  headway  both 
in  Bulgaria  itsdf  and  in  Macedonia.  The  curious  thlnf  b  that  the 
Rusuan  Church  is  in  communion  with  both  sides.  The  patriarch 
of  (^nstantinople  dares  not  excommunicate  Russia,  but  the  chief  of 
its  many  grievances  against  that  country  b  its  patronage  of  the 
Buljsarian  exarchate.  The  Bulgarians  01  course  say  they  are  not 
schismatics,  but  a  national  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  using 
their  sacred  right  to  manag^  their  own  affaire  in  thdr  own  way. 
They  have  never  excommunicated  the  Patriarchbts.  On  the  whole 
it  seems  likely  that  the  patriarch  will  ultimately  have  to  yidd,  in 
spite  of  the  strong  Greek  feeling  against  the  Bulgars.* 

Present  Position  oj  the  Orthodox  Church. — ^Althou^  the  dgns  of 
weaknefls  whidi  have  characterized  the  past  are  still  present, 
there  are  some  indications  of  improvement.  The  encyclical  on 
unity  of  Pope  Leo  XIU.  (XS95)  called  forth  a  reply  from  the 
patriarch  Anthimus  V.  of  Constantinople  and  hb  Synod,  whidi 
was  eminenUy  learned,  dignified  and  charitable.*  The  tlieo- 
logical  school  of  the  patriarchate,  at  HalkC,  b  not  undistingnitfifid, 
and  the  university  of  Athens  has  a  good  record.  Whilst  the 
parochial  dergy  arc  still  as  unlearned  as  ever,  there  are  not  a 
few  amongst  the  higher  deigy  who  are  distinguished  for  their 
learning  beyond  the  limits  of  thdr  own  communion:  for  ex- 
ample, the  metropolitan  P]h.  Bryennios,  who  discovered  and 
edited  the  'Didachl;  the  archbi!^op  N.  Kalogeras,  who  dis- 
covered and  edited  the  second  part  of  the  commentary  of 
Euthymius  Zigabenus  (d.  e.  xxx8)  on  the  New  Testament;  the 
archimandrite  D.  Latas,  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  Christian 
archaeology  (Athens,  X883);  and  the  l(%othete  S.  Aristarcbi, 
who  edited  a  valuable  collection  of  83  newly  discovered 
homilies  of  the  patriarch  Photius.  This  was  publbhed  in  1900 
at  the  Phanar  press,  erected  as  a  memorial  to  Theodore  of  Tarsu^ 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  Greek  and  English  churchmeo, 
which  was  set  up  by  the  patriarch  Constantine  V.  in  1899.  An 
authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  ancient  Greek  b  also  one 
of  the  works  undertaken  by  this  institution.  On  the  other  band, 
the  attempt  made  in  X90X  by  the  Holy  Synod  at  Athens,  with 
the  co-op^ation  of  Qaeen  Olga  of  Greece  (a  Russian  princess), 
to  circulate  a  modem  Greek  verdon  of  the  Gospeb  was  resented 
asA  symptom  of  a  Pan-Slavbt  conspiracy,  and  led  to  ao  eboUitkni 
of  popular  feeling  which  could  only  be  padfied  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  obnoxious  version  and  the  abdication  of  the  metn^wiitan 
of  Athens.  The  patriarch  Constantine  V.  was  deposed  on  the 
xath  of  April  X90X,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  a8th  of  May  by 
Joachim  UI.  (and  V.),  who  had  previously  occupied  the  patri- 
archal throne  from  X878  to  X884,  when  he  was  deposed  through 
the  ill-wili  of  the  Porte  and  banished  to  Mount  Athos.  His 
re-election  had  therefore  no  litUe  importance.  Hb  progressive 
sympathies,  illustrated  by  hb  proposab  to  reform  the  monasteries 
and  the  calendar,  to  modify  the  four  long  fasts  and  to  treat 
for  union  (especially  with  the  Old  Catholics),  were  not  very  wdl 
recdved,  and  in  X905  an  attempt  was  made  to  depose  him. 
The  sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid,  to  whom  the  different  parties  appealed, 

*  H.  Brailsford  in  Macedonia  (London,  1906)  brings  a  cmahiog 
indictment  against  the  Patriarchist  party. 

*  For  a  different  opinion  see  A.  r  ortescue,  71s  Orthodtx  Btuterm. 
'  Cftaraft.  435  sqq. 
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lectnznj  Uwm  cm  durity  moA  concord  I  The  p&triuch't  frett 
□Ttl  vu  Joachim  of  EphciuL  Undoubtedly  the  quetiioa  of 
the  most  pTening  importuice  with  regard  to  the  futufe  of 
Eastern  Chiistendom  £s  the  relation  between  Ruiaia  and  Con- 
UultiDople.  The  Oecumenical  Patiiarcb  ii,  of  coune,  officially 
the  vupcrior;  but  the  Itiosan  Church  ii  numerically  by  far  the 
freateat,  and  the  tendency  to  regard  Ruuia  ai  the  head»  no' 
o(  the  Slav  oca,  but  cd  all  oclhodoi  nalioni,  inevitably 
upon  the  church  in  the  form  of  what  has  been  called  pan-Oitho- 
doiy.  The  Ruuian  Church  ii  the  only  one  which  19 :' 
td  di^>lay  any  nuaBioaaiy  activity.  It  hai  been 
flElor  in  the  development  of  levcral  of  the  churc 
^nken  of,  especially  tbooe  of  Servia 


,  powerful 


legro,  which  a 


IWv^^iXa).  It  bai  taken  great  inti 
cburcbea,  auch  ai  those  of  Assyria,  Abyssinia  and  ^ypt- 
Abovc  aJl,  it  has  shown  an  increasing  tendency  to  intervcDc 
b  the  ftffaiis  of  the  three  lesser  patriarchato. 

In  America  the  Russian  aichbishop,  who  raidet  In  New  York, 
hai  (dq  behalf  of  the  Hoiy  Synod)  the  oversight  of  Mine  iji 
__  churches  and  chapels  in  the  United  Sute^  Aluka 

****'*'  and  Csnada.  He  is  assisted  by  two  bishops,  one  For 
lt!?i  AljUka  residing  at  Sitka,  one  foi  Oitbodoi  SyiUnl 
nsiding  in  Brooklyn.  There  art  TS  priest*  and 
46,000  n^tefed  parishloncn.  The  English  language  Is  In- 
creasingly used  in  tbe  services.  The  increase  of  Onhodoi 
comniunlties  has  been  very  marked  since  iSSS  owing  la  the 
immigration  of  AuKrian  Slavonians.  Those  of  Greek  nationsUty 
have  chunbesin  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Lowell 
(Massachusetts)  and  other  places.  II,  as  seemed  likely  in  1910, 
in  addition  to  the  Russjan  and  Syrian  bishops,  Greek  and  Servian 
ones  were  appointed,  an  independent  synod  could  be  farmed,  and 
the  biafaopa  could  dect  their  own  metropolitan.  The  lolal 
namber  of  "  Ortbodoi  "  Christians  in  Konh  America  Is  estimated 
at  joo/xn.  Haoy  of  them  were  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Cniats, 
who.  after  emigrating,  have  shown  a  tendency  to  separate 
from  Rome  and  return  to  the  Eastern  Confession.  One  reason 
foe  this  tendcDCy  is  the  attempt  of  tbe  Roman  Church  lo  deprive 
the  Uniais  in  America  ei  llicir  married  priests. 

Tbe  Catbojic  rtaclkia  represented  by  the  Oxford  movement 
in  the  Church  of  England  early  raised  the  question  of  a  pos^ble 
j^  union  between  tbe  Anglican  and  Eastern  Oribodoi 

^■^ba  af  Churches.  Into  tbe  history  of  tbe  efloru  to  promote 
*"^a"  (his  end,  which  have  never  had  any  official  lanclion  on 
"  '"  tbe  one  gjde  oi  the  other,  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
here.  The  obuades  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  insurmountable. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  Orlhodoiy  the  English  Church  is 
schiuaaltcal.  since  it  bas  seceded  from  the  Roman  patriarchate 
of  Ibe  West,  and  doubly  heretical,  amce  il  retains  the  obnonoua 
FiliDf  w  clause  in  the  creed  while  rejecting  many  of  the  doctrines 
and  piacliccs  held  in  connnon  by  Rome  and  the  East;  moreover, 
thcOrtbodoiChurch  bad  never  admitted  tbe  vahdity  of  Anglican 
otden.  wbile  not  denying  it.  Union  would  dearly  only  be 
possible  in  the  improbable  event  of  the  English  Church  surrender, 
ioc  Diost  of  the  cbatacteiiitic  gains  of  the  Reformation  in  order 
to  ally  hersdf  with  a  body,  tbe  traditions  of  which  are  almost 
wholly  alien  to  her  own.  At  the  same  time,  e^reciaUy  as  against 
the  universal  claims  of  the  p^iacy,  the  (wo  churches  have  many 
interests  and  principles  in  common,  and  efforts  to  £nd  a  modur 
lienJi  have  not  been  wanting  on  other  side^  The  question  ol 
union  wu,  for  instance,  more  than  once  discussed  at  the  un- 
official conferences  connected  with  the  Old  CalhoUt  movement 
(see  Oio  CaiHOLics).  These  and  other  discussions  could  have 
no  definite  result,  but  they  ted  to  an  increase  of  good  feeling 
and  of  personal  intercourse.  Thus,  on  the  connallon  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas  II.  of  Russia  In  iSgs.  t>r  Creigbton,  bishop  of 
Ptlerborougb.  as  representative  of  tbe  English  Church,  was 
(ceattd  with  peculiar  distiaciion.  and  the  compliment  of  his  visit  I 
■as  nrturoed  by  tbe  presence  ol  a  higb  dignitary  of  the  Russian 
Cbnrch  at  Ibe  service  at  St  Paul's  in  London  on  the  occasion  of  I 
Queen  Victoria's  "  diamond  "  jubilee  in  1897.     In  iggq  there 


•ee  A.  FoRCKue,  Tit  OrOuin 


of  Cancrbaiy  and  Constantlne  V.,  patriarch  of  CoDStutiiM^ 
To  promote  the  "  bnilherly  fedlng  between  the  members  ol  tba 
two  churches,"  for  which  the  patrlanh  eapresaed  a  desiie,  a 

bishop  of  Gibraltar. 
On  this  question 
EatUtn  Clmrck,  157  sqq.,  4>g  iqq. 
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ORTBOOSiFBT  (fror 
and  yfi^itt,  to  write),  spelling  wbich  is  ci 
accepted  use.  The  word  is  also  applied,  in  architecture,  lo  the 
geometrical  elevation  of  a  building  or  of  any  part  ol  one  in 
which  all  tbe  details  arc  shown  in  correct  relative  proportion  and 
drawn  lo  scale.  When  the  tepteicnlation  is  taken  through  a 
btiilding  it  is  known  as  a  section,  and  when  portions  of  the 
struciuie  only  are  drawn  to  a  large  scale  they  are  called  details. 

OBTBOmnC  the  scientific  name  given  in  iSio,  by  C.  J. 
Temmindt,  to  a  little  bird,  whicb,  from  tbe  itraightness  of  its 
daws— a  characlei  somewhat  euggersted  by  him — its  large 
feet  and  spiny  tail,  he  judged  to  be  gcnerically  distinct  from 
any  other  form.  The  typical  spedcs.  0.  if  intcaiiJa,  islrom  south- 
lem  Austrtlia,  where  it  is  v>ry  local  in  its  distribution, 
I  strictly  tetreitrial  in  its  habits.  It  is  rather  larger  than  a 
skylark,  «>1aured  above  not  unlike  a  hedge-q>arTow.  Tbe 
wings  are,  however,  barred  with  white,  and  tbe  chui.  throat 
and  breast  art  in  the  male  pule  while,  but  of  a  bright  reddish- 
onnge  in  the  female.  The  remigcs  are  very  sboit.  rounded  and 
much  incurved,  showing  a  bird  of  weak  flight.  The  rectriccs  are 
very  broad,  tbe  shafts  stiff,  and  towards  the  tip  divested  of 
barbs,  O.  ItaUingi  from  Queensland  is  of  much  greater  aiie 
Iban  the  type,  and  with  a  jet-black  plumage,  tbe  throat  being 
white  in  the  male  and  orange-rufous  in  the  fcmate- 

Ortbonyx  ia  a  semi-terrestrial  bird  of  weak  flight,  building  a 
domed  nest  on  or  near  the  ground.  Insects  and  larvae  art  its 
chief  food,  and  the  males  are  described  as  performing  dandng 
antics  like  those  o!  the  lyre-bird  (;.>.).  Orthonyi  belongs  to  the 
Oscines  division  of  tbe  Fasura  and  is  placed  in  Ibe  family 
Timdiidiu.  (A,  N.) 

ORTHOPTERA  (Gr-  M6).  straight,  and  m^.  *  wing),  a 
term  used  In  zoological  dassificatioa  for  a  large  and  Important 
order  of  tbe  class  Himpoia.    The  cockmacbes.  grasshoppcts, 

placed  by  C.  Uaai  (173;)  among  the  Coleoplera  (beetles), 
and  were  later  removed  by  him  to  the  Hcmiptera  (hup.  &c.). 
J.  C-  Fabrinus  (1775)  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  unnalunlness 
of  Ihnearrangements,  and  founded  for  tbe  reception  ol  the  group 
,n  order  inonata.    In  1806  C.  de  Geer  applied  ic 


t>  between  tbe  uchbisk^  I  the  name  Demuptera  Wnu,  a  skin,  a 


I  mtfir):  and  A 


Olivia  Bibacqacntljr  laed  tor  Ibe  Baembligc  Ibe  ii*mc  Otlbop- 

W.  Kirbr  (iSis)  founded  an  ordn  Demiiptcn  f or  tltt  euw<^ 
which  had  iomicd  part  o[  de  G«r'i  Domapten,  uxepting 
Olivicr'i  4cnd  Orthoplera  for  [be  mt  of  the  aucmblage,  and  ai 
modern  lescareh  ha)  shown  that  Ibe  tuirigi  undoubtedly'  deiove 
original  lepanlion  Irom  the  cockroacbn.  giaBhoppcn.  oicketi, 
&c.,  thii  teiminology  <ril]  pmbahly  becorae  ealablillwd.  W.  E. 
Erichaon  and  aibei  wriien  added  to  Ibe  Orthoplen  >  uuiobet  of 
Umilies  which  Linat  had  Induded  In  hia  order  Neuroptera. 
Tbeae  familiei  ara  deacribcd  and  thcii  affinltict  diicuaied  in  the 
utkla  NEciartEu  and  HiiAMDa  (n-<-)-  In  ibe  pceteni 
article  a  tbort  account  ol  the  charadcn  of  the  Dermapten  and 
Otthoplerm  la  given,  vbile  for  detaila  the  leader  h  rderred  to 
^xcial  artida  on  the  nioR  interesting  families  or  gnupa. 

The  Deimaptcn  and  the  Orthoptera  agree  ih  having  well- 
developed  mandiblea>  »  that  the  jawi  an  adapted  for  biting ; 
in  the  incomplete  Cuaion  of  the  second  maxillae  (which  lonn  tbe 
labium)  BO  that  the  pant  of  a  typical  maxilla  can  be  easily  made 
Out  (see  the  description  and  figures  of  tbe  cocLroach's  fawa 
under  H&AF<xjA];in  the  presence  oE  a  large  number  of  excretory 
(Ualpigbian)  tuties;  in  the  firm  texture  of  the  forewings;  in  the 
presence  of  appendages  (cerd)  on  the  tenth  abdomina]  aegment; 
and  In  tbe  absence  of  a  mctamocphoiia,  the  young  kuect  after 
hatching  doacly  reaembLing  the  parent. 
Oriir  Drnmapltra. 

In  iddition  la  iTie  characRn  juK  enumnaled.  the  Dermaptera 
by  the  pmencc  of  unall  but  diitinct  majtihulae- 


ORTHOPTERA 


least  siw  geaui  the  unjointed  pinccfi  of  the 
the  youngest^  instar  by  jointed  cercL    Vcfy  mi 

There  are  (wo  laiulies  ef  Demapirn.    Tbe, 
Ihe  linile  favt  Btmimma  Ifr.},  which  conu 

si  the  FsrfiiiiliAii   or  '■rwig>  ((.»),  all  o(  w 


focceps  (Rg.  I)  which  (be 

beneaih  (he  dytia.    In  ac 

iccepaarcptKeded.  in 


ici   foS"  "S^i 


m  Ihe  order  Onhopler 


re  than  (be  hindvlngi.    The  hindwii 


which  (oId>  fanwii 


Z!?!,' 


InmanyOnhc 

II  (fig.  S).    Intomuti 
a  (ypical  ortbopteiDA — the 


bcfooDd 


ClatiifcatuM, — Sii  (amllio  of  Oilh^tera  art  boc  rccogniied, 
but  most  spcdal  Mudents  of  the  aider  consider  IJiaE  these  sbnitd 
be  rather  regtrded  as  supcr-famitlea,  and  the  niunber  ol  fanibci 
greatly  multiplied-  Those  who  wiifa  to  fdlow  out  Ibe  dsssiBca- 
(ion  in  detail  should  irf  cr  to  some  of  the  receol  moooatanhs  men- 
tioned below  In  the  Ubliograpby.    There 


Th.,    ..<   readily  dit- 

tinguiihed  by  (he  somewhst  rounded  prdhorax  bcfietth  wMch  llie 

h^   it  utualiy  concealed,  while  the  fonlcis  ate   unnxHli&Hi. 
Sluteen  egji  ate  encloied  tog«hci  in  a  compKI  capsule  or  "  pane 

111.  SaUoIarui.— Tbe  (hire  fimiliet  included  ii 


r  and  hiiih.     Thr 
n  (descn^  in  tb 


1  (fif.  5)  wU 
irU4e  foe  ll 
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nua  (rlild  Pradm  cUniiv  doui  (n  Cu 
n  Aft  locuita  and  frvfiboppcn  <« j^)  ud  uie  Gi 


I  tEe'bK  ■ 


rtd  frvfiiioppcn  <« j^)  ud  L 
idle  have  tlw  Itcle*  ud  lb 


•isss 


rvuro^    The  LocivtidaLC 

Kaiidid)    have     ^.. 
rcden  lad  o(tai  lUo 


Fic  J.— HmiM  CrkkH  {CrTUiu  <t>»Kj<iw) ; 


lonw]  ODwnwu^  at  (lie  fidn  {■« 

Ftaa  HuUrjr.— Tbe  Onhoptcn 

onVr  of  luecti  wm  ngardt  their  r' 


far  aitlit.  bcini  mi 
fted     altDgnher      jur 
ilriduliiioji.  TheCivl- 


■dth  the  ^ciwnl  sfpect  <d  a 
t  two  pun  flf  winn  umilar 
li  the  McKwiIc  raclia  (Triu 


a  d  S,  H.  Scuddcr  hi 


t  of  iniccti  buermediat* 


t)  thm  h«v(  bttndit- 


rHV,— A  dMcription  ind  « 


j-  Ktau.  iloj  Tun 


(STHOBTATAB  (Gr.  jfjfcvr&nn,  lUndiiii  upiigtit),  Ibe  U/rra 
b  GiKk  ■rchiUcturc  pvCB  to  the  lomit  coutm  of  muonry  of 
Ihe  eocRul  mlb  of  Ibc  luo*  or  cclU,  cooiiltlng  of  vcrlical 
■lats  of  stoat  or  nuible  equal  is  height  to  two  ot  tbm  of  the 
horizoolsl  couna  which  constitute  the  ianer  put  of  the  will. 

OBTBOaTTLB  (Gt.  M«,  Untght,  ud  orOXn,  ■  column), 
in  unhilcctuie.  ■  nnge  of  columns  placid  in  a  Rraight  row,  as 
lot  imiaDcetliMe  of  the  portico  0    -     ■      -      ■      - 


of  COTUIUU;  o 


Ibc  nonbem  ilopc  of  tt 


m  Spain,  i 


le  U  Fabidoir 


Hirta— «  winding,  rock-bound  and  much  indented  inlet  of  ll 
Bty  o(  Bliay,  between  Capes  Onegil  and  Vans,  the  nortbcn 
'      "      k  of  Ite  Penlnula.    The  official  total  of  the  ii 


habitants  of  Oitigueira  (iA^t^  in  1900)  includes  FUny  famOia 
which  dwell  at  some  disUnce;  the  actual  urban  population  doe* 
not  exceed  looo.  The  industries  aie  fishing  ud  famung. 
Owing  to  the  shaUowucn  of  the  harbouc  large  vcncli  cannot 

dangeraui  chaiacter  of  the  coast-line  ud  (he  prevalence  of  fogs 
ud  gala.  The  Ka-balbing  ud  magniBceni  scenery  attract 
viaitors  in  mmmef  even  to  tbia  remote  district,  which  has  no 
nulirs]i  and  lew  good  loada. 

ORTLBR,  tbe  higbcat  point  {iijkii  ft.)  In  Tirol,  ud  »  in  the 
whole  of  Ibe  Eaatem  Alpa.  It  b  ■  great  snow-dad  masi,  which 
risd  E.  of  Ibe  Slelvlo  Pua,  and  a  little  S.  of  the  u[^r  valley  of 
tbe  Adige  (whence  it  b  very  coupicuoual  between  the  valleys  of 
Tn(o((K.W.)aiidof  Sulden{N.E.).  Itwaslongconaideredtabe 
"y  Inaccoaible,  but  wa*  Gru  conquered  in  1S04  by  three 
Tirolese  peaaanta.  o(  whom  the  chief  wa*  Joael  Picbler.  The 
first  traveller  to  make  the  climb  waa  Herr  Cebhtrd  in  iSoj 
[itith  ascent).  In  litd  Herr  Scbcbdka,  tad  In  i&u  P.  K.  T. 
Tbuiwieaer  attained  (he  tummit,  but  it  «»  only  *fter  the 
discovery  of  eaaiet  loulct  in  1S64  by  F.  F.  Tucketl,  E.  N.  ud 
H.  E.  Buiian,  ud  in  iSfij  by  Herr  E.  von  Mojtisovia  (b*t  the 
expedition  became  pt^ular,  Muy  routes  to  IheiuniDit  are 
now  known,  but  that  timaily  taken  (from  Ibe  Payer  Club  hul, 
easily  accessible  frooi  either  Sulden  or  Traloi]  from  Ihe  north  is 
daily  traversed  [n  suraraecuidofieT*nodifficullie*ta  moden    ^ 


ienced  walken 


(W.A 


I.C.) 


ORTKIT.  or  OrNiT,  Cenaan  bcro  of  romance,  was  originally 
lennit  or  Hartnii,  Ihe  elder  of  two  brothers  known  a*  tbe 
Iirtungs,«hocorrr^wnd  In  Cciman  mythology  10  Ihe  Dioscuri 
lis  seat  was  at  Holmgard  (Novgorod) ,  according  10  Ibe  TkUriki- 
01*  (chapter  45),  ud  he  was  related  to  the  Rusuu  uga  hoov 
.ater  on  his  city  of  Holingird  became  Garda,  ud  in  ordmlry 
lerman  legend  he  rul^d  in  Lombardy.  Hartnit  won  his  bride, 
Valkyrie,  by  hard  Aghling  against  the  giant  laungs,  but  waa 
illedinalaterfightby*dr«gon.  His  younger  brother,  Haldheri 
(replaced  In  later  German  legend  by  Wolfdietrich),  avenged 
"^rtnit  by  killing  Ihe  dragon,  and  then  married  his  brolher'a 
idow.  Onnit'l  wooing  was  corrupted  by  the  popular  interest 
I  tbe  crusade*  to  in  Oriental  Braitljalaltata,  bearing  a  very 
ose  resemblance  lo  the  Fiench  romuce  ol  Iluon  of  Bordeaux. 
olh  heroea  receive  similar  assisluct  from  Alberich  (Oberon), 
ho  supplanied  Ibe  Rusuin  Ilya  as  Ortuii's  epic  father  in 
liddle  high  German  Tomuice.  Neumann  maintained  that  Ihe 
Russian  Ortnit  ud  the  Lombard  king  were  originally  two 
Til  persons,  and  that  the  incoherence  of  Ihe  tale  is  due  lo 


lB63;xi!..pp.t8M9I,  18*7!.  by  f.  Seen; Bller  {«vf,  101.31™^, 
and  by  £.  K.  Meyer  (saviiL  pp.  85-87.  1844].  and  in  Girmania  by 
F.  Neumann  (voC  «vii.  pp.  loi.aio.  Vienna,  iSSj),  SeealHihe 
leraiun  dealing  with  Huon  of  Bordeaui. 

ORTDLAH,  JOSEPH   WHU   ElZtAB    (1S09-1873),   Fiench 

uist,  waa  bom  al  Toulon,  on  the  list  o(  August  iSoi.    He 

udied  law  at  Ail  and  Paris,  ud  earty  made  bis  name  by  two 

volumes,  Eiflitatiim  kiilcriqiu  da  inifilnlei  ii  Jialinitn  (1817}, 

and  Hitlnitt  it  la  Utitlaliim  remaint  (iSiS),  the  first  of  wblcfa 

has   been   frequently   republished.     He   was   made   as»slut 

librarian  to  the  court  of  casaalion,  and  wi*  promoted  alter 

le  Revolution  of  1830  to  be  aecielary-gcneraL     He  was  alto 

immlssioned  lo  give  a  course  of  lectuiea  at  tbe  Sorbonnc  on 

institutional  lav,  and  in  1836  wai  ippoinled  to  the  chair  of 

>mparalive  criminal  law  at  the  university  ol  Paris.    He  pub- 

ihcd  many  works  on  conttitutional  and  comparative  law,  of 

hich   Ihe   following  may   be  mentioned;  Hislein  du  iraU 

iulUiilu>tindtnEiirepcpimlantlimtyini[iUi3i);lHlriidiulitH 

iltrifKC  an  MHTi  it  UpiliUiim  fJub  cempartt  (1841};  be  was 

le  author  of  a  volume  of  poetry  lei  tnfanliHti  (184s).     He 

ed  in  Paris,  on  Ihe  iilh  ol  March  1873. 

OBTOUH  (Fr.  vMiii,  Lai.  Ai>rJ>iIaiMi,  Ihe  gardener  bird, 

from  kffrlH,  a  garden),  the  Embiraa  itsrJiJaiu  ot  Linnaeus,  > 

bird  tdcbnied  for  the  delicate  Oavour  of  iu  flesh,  and  >  member 
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of  the  Emb&mdaet  a  Passerine  iamfly  not  separated  by  most 
modem  authors  from  the  PringiUidae,  A  native  of  most 
European  countries — the  British  Islands  (in  njfhich  it  occurs 
but  rarely)  excepted — as  well  as  of  western  Asia,  it  emigrates 
in  autumn  presumably  to  the  southward  of  the  Mediterranean, 
though  its  winter  quarters  cannot  be  said  to  be  accurately 
known,  and  returns  about  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May. 
Its  distribution  throughout  its  breeding-range  seems  to  be  very 
local,  and  for  this  no  reason  can  be  assign^.  It  was  long  ago 
said  in  France,  and  apparently  with  truth,  to  prefer  wine-growing 
districts',  but  it  certainly  does  not  feed  upon  grapes,  and  is 
found  equally  in  countries  where  vineyards  are  unknown — reach- 
ing in  Scandinavia  even  beyond  the  arctic  circle— and  then 
generally  frequents  corn-fields  and  their  neighbourhood.  In 
appearance  and  habits  it  much  resembles  its  congener  the 
yeUow-hammer,  but  wants  the  bright  colouring  of  that  species, 
its  head  for  instance  being  of  a  greenish-grey,  instead  of  a  lively 
yellow.  The  somewhat  monotonpus  song  of  the  cock  is  also 
much  of  the  same  kind;  and,  where  the  bird  is  a  familiar  object 
to  the  country  people,  who  usually  associate  its  arrival  with  the 
return  of  fair  weather,  they  commonly  apply  various  syllabic 
interpretations  to  its  notes,  just  as  our  boys  do  to  those  of  the 
yellow-hammer.  The  nest  is  placed  on  or  near  the  ground, 
but  the  eggs  seldom  show  the  hair-like  markings  so  characteristic 
of  those  of  most  buntings.  Its  natural  food  consists  of  beetles, 
other  insects  and  seeds.  Ortolans  are  netted  in  great  numbers, 
kept  alive  in  an  artificially  lighted  or  darkened  room,  and  fed 
with  oats  and  millet.  In  a  very  short  time  th^r  become  enor- 
mously fat  and  are  then  killed  for  the  table.  If,  as  is  supposed, 
the  ortolan  be  the  Miliaria  of  Varro,  the  practice  of  artifidafly 
fattening  birds  of  this  species  is  very  andent.  In  French  the 
word  Ortolan  is  used  so  as  to  be  almost  synonymous  with  the 
English  "  bunting " — thus  the  Orlolan-de-neigt  is  the  snow- 
bunting  {PUctropkanes  nivalis)  ^  the  OrUdan-de-rix  is  the  rice-bird 
or  "  bobolink  "  of  North  America  {Dolichonyx  orytitorus),  so 
justly  celebrated  for  its  delicious  flavour;  but  the  name  is  also 
applied  to  other  birds  much  more  distantly  related,  for  the 
Ortolan  of  some  of  the  Antilles,  where  French  is  HK>ken,  is  a 
little  ground-dove  of  the  genus  Ckamaepdia, 

In  Europe  the  Beecajico  (fig*«ater)  shares  with  the  ortolan 
the  highest  honours  of  the  dish,  and  this  may  be  a  convenient 
place  to  point  out  that  the  former  is  a  name  of  equally  elastic 
signification.  The  true  Btccafico  is  said  to  be  what  is  known 
in  England  as  the  garden-warbler  (the  MfOaciUa  salicaria  of 
Linnaeus,  the  Sj^via  kortensis  of  modem  writers);  but  in  Italy 
any  soft-billed  small  bird  that  can  be  snared  or  netted  in  its 
autumnal  emigration  passes  under  the  name  in  the  markets 
and  cook-shops.  The  "  beccafico,'*  however,  is  not  as  a  rule 
artificially  fattened,  and  on  this  account  a  preferred  by  some 
sensitive  tastes  to  the  Ortolan.  (A.  N.) 

ORTON,  JOB  (1717-1783)1  English  dissenting  minister,  was 
bora  at  Shrewsbury  on  the  4th  of  September  1717.  He  entered 
the  academy  of  Dr  Philip  Doddridge  at  Northampton  (^.v.), 
became  minister  of  a  congregation  formed  by  a  fusion  of  Pitaby- 
terians  and  Independents  at  High  Street  Chapd,  Shrewsbury 
(1741),  received  Presbyterian  ord^tion  there  (1745),  resigned 
in  Z766  owing  to  ill-health,  and  lived  in  retirement  at  Kiddei- 
minster  until  his  death.  He  exerted  great  influence  both  among 
dissenting  ministers  and  among  dergy  of  the  established  church. 
He  was  deeply  read  in  Puritan  divinity,  and  adopted  Sabellian 
doctrines  on  the  Trinity.  Old-fashioned  in  most  of  his  views, 
he  disliked  the  tendendes  alike  of  the  Methodists  and  other 
revivalists  and  of  the  nttionalixing  dissenters,  yet  he  bad  a 
good  word  for  Priestley  and  Thec^hilus  Lindsey. 

Among  hit  numerous  works  are  Letters  to  Dissenting  Ministers 
(ed.  by  S.  Palmer,  a  vols.,  1806),  and  Practical  Works  (3  vols.,  with 
letters  and  mem<nr,  1642). 

ORTONA  A  HARE,  a  small  seaport  and  episcopal  see  of  the 
Abrusa,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Chieti,  X2  m.  direct  E.  of  that 
toKD  and  los  m.  by  rail  S.S.E.  of  Ancona.  Pop.  (1901)  8667 
(town);  15,533  (commune).  It  is  situated  on  a  promontory 
230  ft.  above  sea-levd,  and  connected  with  the  port  below  by 
a  wire-rope  railway.  From  the  mined  castle  magnificent  views 
to  the  south  as  far  as  the  Punta  di  Penna  can  be  obtained. 


The  cathedral  has  been  restored  at  various  times,  but  pitsutu 

a  fine  portal  of  131 2  by  a  local  artist,  Nicok>  Mancini.    At  one 

side  of  it  is  the  Palazzo  de  Pirris  with  five  pointed  windows. 

The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ortona,  a  seaport 

of  the  Frentani;  it  lay  on  the  Roman  coast-road,  which  hefe 

turned  inland  to  Anxanum  (Landano),  10  m.  to  the  S.    The 

town  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  the  Turks,  who  laid 

it  in  ruins  in  1566,  and  also  from  frequent  earthquakes. 

For  discoveries  in  the  neighbouriiood  see  A.  de  Nino  in  Nolitie 
deg^i  Scoot  (1888),  646,  (T.  As.) 

ORTZBN,  GBORO,  baron  von  (182^  ),  German  poet 
and  prose-writer,  was  bora  at  Brunn  in  Mecklenburg-Schwcrin. 
He  served  as  an  officer  of  Prussian  hussars  (1850-1855),  entered 
the  consular  service  and  after  employment  at  New  York  (1879) 
and  Constantinople  (x88o)  was  appointed  to  Marseilles  (1881),  and 
then  to  Christiania  (1889),  retiring  in  1892.  He  published 
about  thirty  volumes,  mostly  of  lyrics  and  aphorisms,  induding 
GedickU  (3rd  ed.  i86x),  Aus  den  Kdmpfen  des  Lebens  (xS68). 
Deutsche  TrUume,  deutsche  Siege  (1876),  Bpigromme  nnd  EpUoge 
in  Prosa  (1880),  Et  war  ein  Traum  (1902).  His  Erlebnisse  und 
Studien  in  der  Gegemoart  (Ldpzig,  1875)  appeared  under  the 
pseudonym  Ludwig  Robert,  and  Nackt  (Stuttgart,  1899),  a 
collection  of  sonnets,  under  that  of  Stephen  Ervfay. 

ORURO,  a  department  and  town  of  Bolivia.  The  department 
is  bounded  N.  by  La  Paz,  E.  by  Cochabamba  and  Potosi,  S.  by 
Polosf,  and  W.  by  Chile;  it  forms  a  part  of  the  andent  Titicaca 
lacustrine  basin,  and  has  an  area  of  19,127  sq.  m.,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  semi-arid  and  covered  with  extensive  saline 
deposits.  It  Is  bordered  by  Cordilleras  on  the  £.  and  W.,  and 
by  transverse  ridges  and  detached  groups  of  elevations  on  the 
N.  and  S.  The  slope  and  drainage  is  toward  the  S.,  but  many 
of  the  streams  are  watericss  in  the  dry  season.  The  outlet  i 
Lake  Titicaca,  the  Desaguadero  river,  flows  southward  into 
Lake  Pampa-Aullaguas,  or  Podpo,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
department  near  the  Cordillera  de  los  Frailes.  Lake  PoOpo  is 
12,139  ft.  above  sea-level,  or  506  ft.  lower  than  Titicaca,  and  its 
waters  discharge  through  a  comparativdy  small  outlet,  called 
the  Lacahahufra,  into  the  lagoon  and  saline  morasses  of  Coipasa 
(12,057  ft.  devation)  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  department. 
Omro  is  almost  exdusivdy  a  mining  department,  the  countiy 
bdng  too  arid  for  agriculture,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
strip  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cordillera  de  los  Frailes^  where  a  few 
cattle,  mules  and  llamas,  and  a  considerable  number  of  sheep 
are  reared.  The  mineral  wealth  has  not  been  fully  devdoped 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
deptftment,  where  there  are  large  deposits  of  tin,  silver  and 
copper,  Omro  being  the  second  largest  producer  of  tin  in  the 
republic.  There  are  borax  deposits  in  the  western  part  of  the 
department,  but  the  output  is  smalL 

The  capital  of  the  department  Is  OauKO,  115  m.  S.S.E.  (direct) 
of  La  Paz;  it  is  an  old  mining  town  dating  from  the  X7th  oentuiy, 
when  it  is  said  to  have  bad  a  population  of  70,000.  The  census 
of  1900  gave  it  a  population  of  i3.575»  the  greater  part  of  whoa 
are  Indians.  A  considerable  number  of  fordgners  are  interested 
in  the  neighbouring  mines.  The  devation  of  Oruro  is  12,250  ft. 
above  sea-levd,  and  its  climate  is  characterized  by  a  shoit  cool 
summer  and  a  cold  rainy  winter,  with  severe  frosts  and  **^^^«fmi1 
snow-storms.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  43*  F. 
Oruro  is  the  Bolivian  terminus  of  the  Antofagasta  railwny 
(0-7 5  metre  gauge),  574  m.  long,  the  first  constmcted  in  Bolivia.  A 
law  of  the  27th  of  November  1906  provided  for  the  constructkm 
of  other  lines,  of  metre  gauge,  from  La  Paz  (Viacha)  to  Oruio, 
from  Omro  to  Cochabamba,  and  from  Omro  to  Tupiza,  making 
Omro  the  most  important  railway  centre  in  B^via.  Oruro 
enjoys  the  nominal  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  four  r»|M»»iy 
of  the  republic,  an  anomaly  which  was  practically  ended  by  the 
revolution  of  1898,  since  which  time  the  government  has  renaincd 
at  La  Paz. 

ORVIETO  (anc.  Volsinii  {q,vX  later  Urbs  Veins,  whence  the 
modem  name),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  the  ptovince  of 
Pemgia,  Italy,  on  the  Paglia,  78  m.  by  rail  N.  by  W  of  Rome. 
Pop.  (1901)  8S20  (town);  18,208  (commune).  It  crowns  an 
isolated  rock,  1033  ft.  above  sea-toviii,  640  ft.  above  t^  pteia. 
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qtfendid  views,  and  is  approached  on  the  east  by  a 
funicular  railway  from  the  station.  Tht  town  is  very  picturesque, 
both  from  its  magniScent  position  and  also  from  the  unusually 
lugt  number  of  fine  ijth-century  houses  and  palaces  which  still 
exist  in  its  streets.    Tlie  chief  glory  of  the  place  Is  its  q>lendid 
cathcdnl,  dedicated  to  the  Vixgin;  it  was  begun  ^ore  1285, 
perhaps  by  Amolfo  di  Cambk),  on  the  site  of  an  older  church ;  and 
from  the  ijtb  till  the  i6th  century  was  enriched  by  the  Labours 
of  a  whole  tuccessaon  of  great  Italian  painters  and  sculptors. 
The  exterior  k  covered  with  black  and  white  marble;  the  interior 
is  of  grey  limestone  with  bands  of  a  dark  basaltic  stone.    The 
plan  coi^ists  of  a  large  rectangular  nave,  with  semicircular 
recesses  for  altars,  opening  out  of  the  aisles,  north  and  south. 
There  axe  two  tran8q>tal  chapels  and  a  short  choir.    The  most 
magnificent  part  of  the  exterior  and  indeed  the  finest  polychrome 
fflODumcnt  in  existence  b  the  west  facade,  buHt  of  richly- 
sculptured  marble  from  the  designs  of  Lorenso  Maitani  of  Siena, 
and  divided  into  three  gables  with  intervening  pinnades,  closely 
resembling  the  front  of  Siena  cathedral,  of  which  it  is  a  reproduc- 
tion, with  some  improvements.    With  the  q>lendour  of  the  whole, 
the  beauty  of  the  composition  is  marvellous,  and  it  may  rank  as 
the  highest  achievement  of  Italian  Gothic    It  was  begun  in 
1310,  but  the  upper  part  was  not  completed  till  the  x6th  century. 
The  mosaifs  are  modem,  and  the  whole  church  has  suffered 
greatly  from  recent  restoration.    The  four  wall-surfaces  that 
flank  the  three  western  doorways  are  decorated  with  very 
beautiful  sculpture  in  relief,  once  ornamented  with  colour,  tlM 
designs  for  which,  according  to  Burckhardt,  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  architect  of  the  whole,  though  executed  by  other  (but  still 
Sienese,  not  Pisan)  hands.    The  Kadoniut  above  the  prindpial 
portal  faUs  into  the  same  category.    The  subjects  are  scenes 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  Last  Judgment,  with 
Heaven  and  HelL    In  the  interior  on  the  north,  the  CappeUa  del 
Coxporale  possesses  a  large  silver  shrine,  resembling  in  form  the 
cathedral  facade,  enriched  with  countless  figures  in  relief  and 
subjects  in  translucent  coloured  enamels— «ne  of  the  most 
inqKMtaat  specimens  of  early  silveximitb's  work  that  yet  exists 
in  Italy.    It  was  begun  by  Ugolino  Vieri  of  Siena  in  1337,  and 
was  oiade  to  contain  the  Holy  Corporal  from  Bolsena,  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  became  miraculously  stained  with  bkxxl 
during  the  odebratkm  of  mass  to  convince  a  sceptical  priest  of 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  txansubstantiation.    TUs  Is  supposed 
to  have  happened  in  1263,  while  Urban  IV.  was  residing  at 
Orvieto;  and  it  was  to  conunemorate  this  mirade  that  the 
existing  cathedral  was  built.    On  the  south  side  Is  the  chapd  of 
S.  Brixio,  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  fine  X4th<entuxy  wrought- 
Bon  screen.    The  waDs  and  vault  of  this  chi^  are  covered  with 
some  of  the  best^reserved  and  finest  frescoes  in  Italy— «mong  the 
noblest  works  of  Fra  Angelioo  and  Luca  SignorelU,  mainly 
painted  between  1450  and  1501 — the  latter  bdng  of  espedal 
importance  in  the  history  of  art  owing  to  their  great  influence 
on  Mkfadangelo  in  his  early  days.    The  choir  stalls  are  fine  and 
elaborate  specimens  <tf  larsia  and  rich  wood-carving— -the  work 
of  Antonio  wad  Pietro  della  MinelU  (X43X-1441).    In  16th- 
century  sculpture  the  cathedral  is  especially  rich,  containing 
many  statues,  groups  and  altar-reliefs  by  Simone  Mosca  and 
Ippolito  Scalxa.    dose  by  axe  two  Gothic  bufldings,  the  bishop's 
palace  (1264)  and  the  Palaxao  dei  Papi  (begun  in  X296),  the 
latter  with  a  huge  hall  now  containing  the  Museo  Civico,  with 
varioas  medieval  works  of  art.  and  also  objects  from  the  Etruscan 
necropolis  of  the  ancient  Volsinii  (q.9.).    The  Palasao  Faina 
has  another  interesting  Etruscan  collection.    The  Palaxso  del 
Cmnune  is  Romanesque  (x2th  century),  but  has  been  restored. 
S.  Andrea  aiMi  S.  Giovenale  are  also  Romanesque  churches  of  the 
xxth  century;  both  contain  later  frescoes. '  To  the  isth  century 
bckmgs  the  ruined  abbey  of  S.Severo,xm.  south  of  the  town.  The 
dnirch  of  S.  Domenioo  contains  one  of  thi  finest  works  in 
scnlptore  by  Amolfo  dd  Cambio.    This  is  the  tomb  with  re- 
cumbent effigy  of  the  Cardinal  Brago  or  De  Braye  (1282),  with 
much  beautiful  sculpture  aiul  mosaic.    It  is  signed  hoc  opvs 
nor  AMthnrvs,    It  was  imitated  by  Giovanni  Pisano  in  his 
monuoMBt  to  Pope  Benedict  XL  at  Perugia.    Among  the  later 


buildings,  a  few  may  be  noted  by  Sanmicheli  of  Verona,  who 
was  employed  as  chief  architect  of  the  cathedral  from  1509 
to  1528.  The  fortress  built  in  1364  by  Cardinal  Alborooz  has 
been  converted  into  a  public  garden.  The  well,  now  disused, 
called  II  poxxo  di  S.  Patrixio,  is  one  of  the  chief  curiosities  of 
Orvieto.  It  is  200  ft.  deep  to  the  water-levd  and  42  ft.  in 
diameter,  cut  in  the  rock,  with  a  double  winding  inclined  plane, 
so  that  asses  could  ascend  and  descend  to  carry  the  water  from 
the  bottouL  It  was  begun  by  the  architect  Antonio  da  San 
Gallo  the  younger  in  xs27  for  Qement  VIL,  who  fled  to  Orvieto 
after  the  sack  of  Rome,  and  was  finished  by  Simone  Mosca  under 
PaulUI. 

.  The  town  appears  under  the  name  Ovpfti'fiwnM  in  Procopius 
(£etf.  Cotk.  iL  XX,  &c.),  who  gives  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
description  of  the  site,  and  as  Urh$  Veha  elsewhere  after  his 
time.  Belisarius  starved  out  Vitiges  in  S39i  and  became  master 
of  it/  In  606  it  fell  to  the  Lombards,  and  was  recovered  by 
Charlemagne.  It  formed  part  of  the  donation  of  the  Countess 
Matilda  to  the  papacy.  Communal  independence  had  probably 
been  acquired  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  xoth  century,  but  the 
first  of  the  popes  to  reside  in  Orvieto  and  to  recognize  its  com- 
munal administration  was  Hadrian  IV.  in  xxs7.  It  was  then 
governed  by  consuls,  but  various  changes  of  constitution  super- 
vened in  the  direction  of  enlarging  the  governing  body.  Its 
sympathies  were  always  Gudphic,  and  it  was  closely  allied  with 
Florence,  which  it  assisted  in  the  battle  of  Monleaperto  (1260), 
and  its  constitution  owed  much  to  her  modd.  In  1x99  the  first 
podesid  was  dected,  and  in  i2sr  the  first  eapilano  dd  popdo. 
Then  were  considerable  Gudph  and  Ghibelline  struggles  even  at 
Orvieto,  the  latter  party  bdng  finally  destroyed  in  X3X3,  and  the 
representatives  Of  the  former,  the  Monaldeschi,  obtaining  the 
supreme  power..  The  territory  of  Orvieto  extended  from  Chiusi 
to  the  coast  at  Orbetdlo,  to  the  Lake  of  Bolsena  and  the  Tiber. 
The  various  branches  of  the  Monaldeschi  continually  fought 
aqiong  themsdves,  however,  and  the  quarrels  of  two  of  them 
divided  the  dty  into  two  faictions  under  the  names  of  Muflati 
and  Mercorini,  whose  struggles  lasted  until  1460,  when  peace  was 
finally  made  between  them.  After  this  period  Orvieto  was 
peacoibly  ruled  by  papal  governors,  and  had  practically  no 
history.  Owing  to  the  strong  Gudphic  sympathies  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  site,  Orvieto  was 
constantly  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  by  the  popes.  In  x8x4  it 
became  the  chid  town  of  a  district,  in  X83X  of  ^  province,  and  in 
x86o  with  Umbria  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
became  a  stibprefecture. 

See  L.  Fumi,  Jl  Duomo  d'  OmHo  e  %  snoi  ttstauH  (Rome,  1891); 
OnietOt  motg  sloricke  t  kiograficlu  (Citt&  di  CastcUo,  1891},  and  other 
works.  (T.  As.) 

ORYX  (Gr.  ipvi^^  a  pickaxe,  hence  applied  to  the  animal),  the 
scientific  name  of  a  group  of  African  antdopes  ox  rdativdy  large 
size  with  long  straight  or  sdmitar-shaped  horns,  whi^h  are 
present  in  both  sexes,  and  long  tufted  tails.  They  are  all  desert 
animals.  The  true  oryx  of  flawiral  writers  was  probably  the 
East  and  North-east  African  bdsa-oryx  {Qryx  beisa),  which  is 
replaced  in  South  Africa  by  the  gemsbuck  {oryx  gaadla).  In 
Northern  Africa  the  group  is  represented  by  the  scimitar-homed 
0.  leucoryx  or  0.  algoMol,  and  in  Arabia  by  the  small  white  oryx 
(0.  beatrix).    See  Antelope. 

ORZESZKO  or  Oxszeszxo,  BUZA  (X842-  ),  Polish 
novelist,  was  bom  near  Grodno,  of  the  noble  family  of 
PawlowskL  In  her  sixteenth  year  she  married  Piotr  Orzodco, 
a  Polish  xwbleman,  who  was  exiled  to  Siberia  after  the  insur- 
rection of  X863.  She  wrote  a  series  of  powerful  novels  and 
sketches,  dealing  with  the  social  conditions  of  her  country. 
£/t  iiakower  (xSys)  describes  the  relations  between  the  Jtv% 
and  the  Polish  nobflity,  and  iieir  Exofcfwia  (1878)  the  conflict 
between  Jewish  ortlMdoxy  and  modem  liberalism.  On  ike 
Niemen  (x888),  perhaps  her  best  work,  deals  with  the  Polish 
aristocracy,  and  Losi  Souls  (x886)  and  Cham  (1888)  with  raral 
life  in  White  Russia.  Her  study  on  Patriotism  and  Cosmo- 
politanism  appeared  in  1889.  A  iHojfonn  edition  of  her  works 
^speared  in  Warsaw,  x884«-fB89i 
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OSAKA*  or  Osaka,  a  dty  of  Japan  in  the  province  of  Settsu. 
Pop.  (1908)  1,226,590.  It  lies  in  a  plain  bounded,  except 
westward,  where  it  opens  on  Osaka  Bay,  by  hills  of  considerable 
height,  on  both  sides  of  the  Yodogawa,  or  rather  its  headwater 
the  Aji  (the  outlet  of  Lake  Biwa),  and  is  so  intersected  by  river- 
branches  and  canals  as  to  suggest  a  comparison  with  a  Dutch 
town.  Steamers  ply  between  Osaka  and  Kobe-Hio^  or  Kobe, 
and  Osaka  is  an  important  railway  centre.  The  opening  of  the 
railway  (1873)  drew  foreign  trade  to  Kobe,  but  a  harbour  for 
ocean-steamers  has  been  constructed  at  Osaka.  The  houses  are 
mainly  built  of  wood,  and  on  the  31st  of  July  1909  some  12,000 
houses  and  other  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Shio-sai 
Bashi  Suji,  the  principal  thoroughfare,  leads  from  Kitah«ma, 
the  district  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tosabori,  to  the  iron 
suspension  bridge  (Shin-sai  Bashi)  over  the  Dotom-bori.  The 
foreign  settlement  is  at  Kawaguchi  at  the  junction  of  the 
Shirinashi  and  the  Aji.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  number  of  European 
mission  stations.  Buddhist  and  Shinto  temples  are  numerous. 
The  prindpal  secular  buildings  are  the  castle,  the  mint  and  the 
arsenaL  The  castle  was  founded  in  1583  by  Hideyoshi;  the 
enclosed  palace,  probably  the  finest  building  in  Japan,  survived 
the  capture  of  the  castle  by  lyeyasu  (161 5),  and  in  1867  and  1868 
witneued  the  reception  of  the  foreign  legations  by  the  Tokugawa 
shoguns;  but  in  the  latter  year  it  was  fired  by  the  Tokugawa 
party.  It  now  provides  military  headquarters,  containing  a 
garrison  and  an  arsenal.  The  whole  castle  is  protected  by  high 
and  massive  walls  and  broad  moats.  Huge  blocks  of  granite 
measuring  40  ft.  by  xo  ft.  or  more  occur  in  the  masonry.  The 
mint,  erected  and  organized  by  Europeans,  was  opened  in  187 1. 
Osaka  possesses  iron-works,  sugar  refineries,  cotton  spinning 
mills,  ship-yards  and  a  great  variety  of  other  manufactures.  The 
trade  shows  an  increase  commensurate  with  that  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  in  1877  was  only  284,105. 

Osaka  owes  its  origin  to  Rennio  Shonin,  the  eighth  head  of  the 
Shin-Shu  sect,  who  in  1495-1496  built,  on  the  ute  now  occupied 
by  the  castle,  a  temple  which  afterwards  became  the  principal 
residence  of  his  successors.  In  1580,  after  ten  years'  successful 
defence  of  his  position,  Kenryo,  the  eleventh  "  abbot,"  was 
obliged  to  surrender;  and  in  1583  the  victorious  Hideyoshi 
made  Osaka  his  capital  The  town  was  opened  to  foreign 
trade  in  x868. 

OSAWATOMIB,  a  dty  of  Miami  county,  Kansi\jB,  U.S.A., 
about  45  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Kansas  City,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific 
railway.  Pop.  6900)4191  (227  negroes);  (1905,  state  census) 
4857;  (1910)  4046.  A  state  hospital  for  the  insane  (z866)  ia 
about  I  m.  N.E.  of  the  dty.  The  region  is  a  good  one  for  general 
farming,  and  natural  gas  and  petroleum  are  found  in  abundance 
in  the  vicinity.  Osawatomie  was  settled  about  1854  by  colonists 
sent  by  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company,  and  was  platted  in  1855; 
its  name  was  coined  from  parts  of  the  words  "  Osage  "  and 
"  Pottawatomie."  It  was  the  scene  of  two  oi  the  "  battles  " 
of  the  "  Border  War,"  and  of  much  of  the  political  violence 
resulting  from  the  ck^hes  between  the  "  pro-iUavery  "  and  the 
"  free-state  "  factions  of  Missouri  and  Kansas.  On  the  7th 
of  June  1856  it  was  plundered  by  about  170  pro-slavery  men 
from  Missouri.  On  the  30th  of  August  1856  General  John  W. 
Reid,  commanding  about  400  Missourians,  attacked  the  town. 
The  attack  was  resisted  by  Captain  John  Brown  (who  had  come 
to  Osawatomie  in  the  autumn  of  1855)  at  the  head  of  about 
40  men,  who  were  soon  overpowered.  Of  Captain  Brown's 
men,  four  were  killed  and  two  were  executed.  The  town  was 
looted  and  practically  destroyed.  A  park  commemorating  the 
battle  was  dedicated  here  on  the  31st  of  August  1910. 

OSBORN,  SHERARD  (1822-1875),  English  admiral  and 
Arctic  explorer,  the  son  of  an  Indian  army  officer,  was  bom  on  the 
35th  of  April  1822.  Entering  the  navy  as  a  first-class  volunteer 
in  1837,  he  was  entrusted  in  1838  with  the  command  of  a  gunboat 
at  the  attack  on  Kedah  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  was  present 
at  the  reduction  of  Canton  in  1841,  and  at  the  capture  of  the 
batteries  of  Woosung  in  1842.  From  1844  till  1848  he  was  gunnery 
mate  and  lieutenant  in  the  flag-ship  of  Sir  George  Seymour 
an  the  Padfic.    He  took  a  prominent  part  in  1849  in  advocating 


a  new  search  expedition  for  Sir  John  FrankUn,  and  in  1850 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  steam-tender  '*  Pioneer  " 
in  the  Arctic  expedition  under  Captain  Austin,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  performed  (1851)  a  remarkable  sledge- journey  to 
the  western  extremity  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  He  published 
an  account  of  this  voyage,  entitled  Stray  Leaves  from  ah  Arctic 
Journal  (1852),  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander 
shortly  afterwards.  In  the  new  expedition  (X852-X854)  under 
Sir  Edward  Belcher  he  again  took  part  as  commander  of  the 
"  Pioneer."  In  1856  he  published  the  journals  of  Captain 
Robert  M'Clure,  giving  a  narrative  of  the  discovery  of  the 
North-West  Passage.  Early  in  X855  he  was  called  to  active 
service  in  connexion  with  the  Crimean  War,  and  bdng  promoted 
to  post-rank  in  August  of  that  year  was  appointed  to  the 
"  Medusa,"  in  which  he  commanded  the  Sea  of  Aaoff  squadron 
until  the  condusion  of  the  war.  For  these  services  he  received 
the  C.B.,  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  Medjidie 
of  the  fourth  class.  As  commander  of  the  "  Furious  "  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  operations  of  the  second  Chinese  War,  and 
performed  a  piece  of  difficult  and  intricate  navigation  in  taiung 
his  ship  6op  m.  up  the  Yangtse-kiang  to  Hankow  (1858).  He 
returned  to  En^nd  in  broken  health  in  X859,  and  at  this  time 
contributed  a  number  of 'artides  on  naval  and  Chinese  topics 
to  Blackwood's  Magasine,  and  wrote  The  Career,  Last  Voyage 
andFale  of  Sir  John  Franklin  (i860).  In  i86x  he  commanded 
the  "  Donegal "  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  during  the  trouble  there, 
and  in  X862  undertook  the  command  of  a  squadron  fitted  out 
by  the  Chinese  government  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  on  the 
coast  of  China;  but  owing  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  condition 
that  he  should  receive  orders  from  the  imperial  government 
only,  he  threw  up  the  appointment.  In  1864  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  "  Royal  Sovereign  "  in  order  to  test 
the  turret  system  of  ship-building,  to  which  this  vessel  had 
been  adapted.  In  X865  he  became  agent  to  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway  Company,  and  two  years  later  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company. 
In  X873  he  attained  flag-rank.  His  interest  in  Arctic  exfdoration 
had  never  ceased,  and  in  1873  he  induced  Commander  Albert 
Markham  to  undertake  a  summer  voyage  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  conditions  uf  ice-navigation  with  the  aid  of  steam, 
with  the  result  that  a  new  Arctic  expedition,  under  Sir  George 
Nares,  was  determined  upon.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  made  the  preparations  for  this. expedition,  and  died  a 
few  days  after  it  had  sailed. 

OSBORNE,  a  mansion  and  estate  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  England, 
S.E.  of  the  town  of  East  Cowes.  The  name  of  the  manor  in 
early  times  is  quoted  as  Austerbome  or  Oysterbome,  and  the 
estate  comprised  about  2000  acres  when,  in  1845,  it  was  purchased 
from  Lady  Isabdla  Blackford  by  Queen  Victoria.  The  queen 
subsequently  extended  the  estate  to  nearly  3000  acres,  and  a 
mansion,  in  simple  Palladian  style,  was  built  from  deigns  of 
Mr  T.  Cubitt.  Here  the  queen  died  in  1901,  and  by  a  letter, 
dated  Coronation  Day  1902,  King  Edward  VII.  presented  the 
property  to  the  nation.  By  his  desire  part  of  the  bouse  was 
transformed  into  a  convalescent  home  for  officers  of  the  navy 
and  army,  opened  in  1904. 

In  1903  there  was  opened  on  the  Osborne  estate  a  Rojral 
Naval  College.  The  principal  buildings  lie  near  the  Prince  of 
Wales'5  Gate,  the  former  royal  stables  bdng  adapted  to  use 
as  dau-rooms,  a  mess-room,  and  other  apartments,  while  certain 
adjacent  buildings  were  also  adapted,  and  a  gymnasium  and  a 
scries  of  btmgalows  to  serve  as  dormitories,  each  accommodaiing 
thirty  boys,  were  erected,  together  with  quarters  for  officers, 
and  for  an  attached  body  of  marines.  By  the  river  Medina,  on 
the  Kingsdown  portion  of  the  estate,  a  machine  shop  and 
fadb'ties  for  boating  are  provided. 

At  the  church  of  St  Mildred,  Whippingham,  1}  ra.  S.S.E.  of 
East  Cowes,  there  are  memorials  to  various  membera  of  the  royal 
family. 

OSCA  LINGUA,  or  Oscan,  the  name  given  by  the  Romaa 

to  the  language  of  (i)  the  Samnite  tribes, and  (2)  the inhahilants 

;  of  Campania  (exduding  the  Greek  colonics)  from  the  4th  centoty 
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9JC  oowiids.  We  know  from  inscriptions  that  it  extended 
sootiiwanis  over  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula,  except  its  two 
extrane  projections  (see  Bximn  and  MESSAPn)  covering  the 
districts  known  as  Lucania  and  Frentanum,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Apulia  (see  Lucania,  Frcmtani,  Afuua).  Northward, 
a  very  similar  dialect  was  qx^en  in  the  Central  Apennine 
region  by  the  Paeucmi,  Vestxni  {q.9.)  and  others.  But  there 
is  some  probability  that  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South 
the  dialect  spoken  varied  slightly  from  what  we  may  call  the 
standard  or  central  Oscan  of  Samnium.  There  can  also  be 
no  reasonable  doubt,  though  doubt  has  strangely  been  raised, 
that  the  popular  farces  at  Rome  called  AteUanae  were  acted 
in  Oscan;  Strabo  (v.  p.  233)  records  this  most  explicitly  as  a 
corioos  survivaL 

This  name,  for  what  ought  probably  to  be  called  the  Samnite 
or  Safine  speech,  is  due  to  historical  causes,  but  is,  in  fact, 
iocorrect.  The  (Hd  proper  were  not  Samnites,  but  the  Italic, 
Pie-Tnscan  and  Fre-Greek  inhabitants  of  Campania.  This  is 
the  sense  in  which  Strabo  regulariy  uses  the  name  'Otncoi 
(cf.  V.  247),  so  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  should  con- 
nect them  with  the  other  tribes  whose  Ethnica  were  formed 
with  the  -c^  suffix  and  vKth  the  plebs  of  Rome  (see  VoLsa 
and  Rome). 

For  further  evidence  as  to  the  htstofv  of  the  names  Osci,  Opui, 
Opiei,  aee  R.  S.  Conway,  The  Italic  Diakcis,  p,  149. 

The  diief  monuments  of  the  language,  as  spoken  in  Caifipsnta, 
come  from  Pompeii,  NoU,  Capua  and  Cumae  (q.t.).  From  the 
two  towns  last  mentioned  we  have  the  interesting  group  of 
heraldk  inscriptions  known  as  lanlae  (g.t.),  and  two  interesting 
cuiaes  inscribed  on  lead  plates  and,  so  to  spesk,  posted  in  graves, 
for  ctmvtytDct  to  the  deities  of  the  Underworld.  One  of  these 
may  be  quoted  as  a  typical  specimen  of  the  Oscan  of  Campania: 

From  the  memnim-Cmat>- 

ttmkis  iAtaris 

staiiis  gariis  nepfaAttm  nep  dAImm  puAam; 

hnkis  uhlans  nmeltum  tdtiam 

mtp  dtlkmm  nepfa^um  piltad, 

map  wiemuim  nep  Ham  slftH  Meriiad, 

"  (Locmt  Octauius,  Statius  Gaulu*  neue  memorare  neue  indicsre 
Ludua  Octauius  Nouellum  Velliam  neue  memorare  neue 


lodicare  pocut,  neue  mooumentum  neue  aepulcnim  (?)  aibi  adipia- 
catur.**) 

The  language  aa  spoken  in  Samnium  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few 
aenceocca  from  the  Tabula  Agnonenaia,  now  in  the  British 
Museum;— 

slatis  piLs  set  kMtm  kerrVhtz 
A'dnrI  verekasiit  siatif,  diitn  fCfolMfvt  staAf. 
hereUiA  kerrUAt  slaaj,  patanat  pilsOal  staaf, 
dthat  genelat  stall/.    aasal_pmrasiat  saaklmit 
4^ir&m  ottirH  piterelpU  aketuH  sakaktttr. 

jimmsasiah  as  Adrf Am  sakarater: 
Pemal  kerrliat  sta^f,  ammal  kgnUaX  xfOil/, 
Jimual  kmhal  staAf,  adUdt  pattnl  stadf. 

C*  Qoi  ckecti  aunt  in  horto  CerealL  loui  uigiliarum  patrono  (?) 
atatua,  loui  Rectori  atatua,  Hennili  Cereali  atatua,  Pandae  Ili^rlf 
(?)  atatna,  Diuae  Genetae  atatua.  In  ara  ignea  crematio  aancta 
altero  qofique  fcato  (an  'anno'?)  aancitur  (an  ' sandatur '  ?). 
Dca^a  Floralibua  iuxta  hortum  aactatur  (an  '  aacrantur '  ?) : 
(7)  Cereali  atatua,  Nutrid  Ceieall  atatua.  Florae 
Meicurio  patri  atatua.") 


It  remains  to  notice  briefly  (z)  the  chief  characteristics  which 
nuriL  off  the  Osoo-Umbrian,  or,  as  they  might  more  conveniently 
be  termed,  the  Safine  group  of  dialects,  from  the  Latinian,  and 
(3)  the  features  which  distinguish  Oscan  and  the  dialects  most 
doady  allied  to  it,  «.g.  North-Oscan  (see  Paeugni),  from  the 
Umbriaaor(more  strictly)  Iguvine  dialect  (see  Icuvnnc). 

(A.)  PhamaUp. — i.  The  converiion  of  the  Indo-European 
vc&ars  into  labial^  «.f.  Oscan  and  Umbriaa  ^""Lat.  ginr,  Oac  Umb. 
pod^ljot.  tm»L 

Umb.  fthtr-fwsusmtat.  quadrupedAiist    Oac.  homhentd^lMt. 
;  from   -     -   -    - 


the  Indo-European  root  *g^ero-.  Eng.  eamtt  Sanakrit 
|Biia-;  Umb.  aocoaative  &iMi«Sanakrit|tfas,  Eng.  earn,  the  Lat.  b&s, 
9emis  barving  been  butiowed  from  aome  Safine  dialect,  aince  the  pure 
LattA  Ions  vouki  have  been  *wds. 


a.  The  extroakm  or  syneope  (a)  of  abort  vowda  in  the  aecond 
ayllabic  of  a  word,  e.f.  Oscan  opid',  Umbfian  osd-,  from  an  lulic 
atem  *o^«rd-,  *'  to  work,  build."  d.  Lat.  opera,  *'  work,"  and  operOri 
(although  thia  verb  tLppfcan  in  Latin  to  have  been  invented  only  at  a 
late  pmod):  Oac  aclud,  Umb.  akwhax.  apto;  Umb.  wiersto-, 
from  Italic  •medesto-,  "  iustua."  beaide  Lat.  modestns.  (b)  Of  ahort 
vowda  bdore  final  f,  Oac  kin  (pronounced  Aoflf)> Lat  kortus; 
Umb.  «faivMU*Lat.  Igtmimus;  Oac  nom.  pi.  kimtms,  O,  Lat. 
komdHesi  Umb.  abi.  pL  asii  for  *a«t/M«Lat.  auibus, 

3.  The  pceaervation  of  s  bdore  n,  m  and  /  (whcreaa  in  Latin  it  la 
loat  with  coropenaatoiy  lengthening  "  of  the  previoua  vowd  when 
the  change  ia  medial;:  Umb.  oaamef,  abL  pl.»Lat.  akenu*, 
Padisnian  pnsmu  (nom.  aing.  fern.) •> Lat.  pnma\  Ok.  Slabiui* 
Latloteaif. 

4.  Inatead  of  Lat  hi^  we  have  hi  Oaoo-Umbrian  im— which 
the  Umbfian  poet  Plautua  reproducea  aa  a  vulgariam  in  the  wdU 
known  line  {Mdes  Gar.,  v.  14,  L  1399).  distenntle  kominem,  et  dis- 
pmnUe;  hence  the  gerundivea,  Osc.  o^iaaaam  ■>  Lat  operandam. 
So  Umbrian  pikaner,  from  pikanneis  (gen.  sing.  masc).  equivalent  to 
Lat.  Piandi.  It  is  not  certain  what  the  original  group  of  sounds  waa 
which  appears  in  the  shape  of  -aa-  in  Osco-Umbnan  and  -ndr  in 
Latin,  nor  whether  this  group  of  sounds,  whatever  it  was  (poaaibly 
•at-),  became  -atf-  bdore  it  became  -ms-. 

5.  Final  <  became  e  in  both  Oacan  (4)  and  Umbrian  (often  written 
a),  e.f.  Oacan  viA«Lat  mm;  Umb.  adto  (nom.  pL  neut)«Lat  aira. 

6.  Italic  2  became  doser  in  Osco-Umbrian;in  the  Oscan  d|^bet 
it  is  denoted  by  a  special  sign  h,  which  is  best  reproduced  by  t 
(although  the  misleading:  symbd  t  with  an  accent  upon  it  is  fre- 
quently used).  In  the  Umbnan  dphabet  (see  Iguvium)  it  u  variously 
written  e  and  t,  and  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  when  used  to  write  Oscan 
and  Umbrian,  we  have  e,  i,  and  occasionally  even  ei,  e.g.  Osc.  /IfoiAli « 
Lat  letalis,  but  litis  (in  Latin  alphabet) "Lat  legibus\  Umb.  trej 
and  lrt/-Lat  tres\  N.  Osc  Mr/n»Lat  nM. 

7.  An  ori^nal  short  t  in  Osoo-Umbfian  became  identical  in  quality, 
though  not  m  quantity,  with  the  vowd  just  described,  and  is  written 
with  ]ust  the  same  symbols  in  all  the  alphabets,  e.g.  Osc.  fUd,  Umb. 
^^•■Lat  quid, 

8.  Predsdy  analogous  changes  happened  with  Italic  d  and  df: 
the  resulting  vowd  bring  denoted  in  iMcan  alphabet  both  by  a  and 
by  A  (V),  in  Umbrian  alphabet  by  a,  in  Latin  alphabet  by  o. 

It  ia  wen  to  add  here  one  or  two  other  chancteriatics  in  which 
Oacan  alone  ia  more  primitive,  not  merely  than  Latin,  but  even 
than  Umbrian. 

(a)  Oscan  retams  s  between  vowels,  whereas  in  both  Latin  and 
Umbrian  it  became  r.  In  Oscan  it  seems  to  have  become  voiced, 
as  it  is  represented  by  s  in  Latin  alphabet,  e.g.  gen.  pi.  fem.  emaMum, 
"  rerum    ;  esaai,  in  Oscan  alphabet  esom,  prea.  innn.  ^'  ease. 

{h)  Oscan  retains  the  diphthongs  ai,  ei^  oi,  ou  (representing  both 
original  eu  and  ou)  and  au  even  in  unaccented  syllables,  e.g.  abl.  pL 
feik&U,  "muria";  dat  pi.  diumpaU,  "lymphU";  infin.  deicum 
"  diccre." 

(e)  Oscan  retains  final,  tf,  e.g.  abL  maac  aing.  deiud^Vax.  dalo. 
(B.)  Morpkolagy. — I.  In  uouns,     (a)  Considerable  levdling  has 
taken  {dace  between  the  consonantal  and  the  -a-  stems;  thus  the 

En.  sing,  masc  of  Osc  leerom  (neut.  ""Lat.  "  terra  ")  u  teerets,  just 
•jt  that  of  the  consonantal  stem  laugiu',  gen.  tangiuets.  Convendy 
we  have  the  abl.  taugiuud  on  the  pattern  of  a-  stem  ablatives,  lilce 
ddud.  (b)  In  the  d-stems  and  the  e-stema  we  have  aeverd  primitive 
forma  which  are  obscured  in  Latin,  e.g.  gen.  aing.  fem.  eiluas,  "  pecu- 
niae " ;  gen.  pL  maac  ATMoii Am,  '*  Nolanorum  " ;  and  the  locative 
ia  still  a  living  case  in  both  dedenaiona,  e.g.  Osc  Isrct  "  in  terra," 
dat "  in  via." 


II.  In  verbs,  (a)  The  formation  of  the  infinitive  in  -wn-.  e.f. 
Osc  esMia,  Umb.  erom,  "esse";  apsaum,  "operari,  facere  (a. 
art  Latin  Lamguagb.  |  3a).  (b)  The  formation  of  the  future,  and 
future  perfect  indicative  respectivdy,  with  atema  in  -eS'  and  -us-; 
Oscan  didest,  *'  dabit " :  deieasi  "  iurabit  ** :  eeusaae  (a )<, "  censebunt  " ; 
Umb.  ferest.  **  feret  ";  fut  pecf.  Owe  fefacust,  "  fecerit ";  Osc  and 
Umb./arl/'fuerit";  Umb./a*aj<,  " fecerit," /aAiir«ii,  "feoerint"; 
furent,  "  fuerint'*  (c)  Severd  new  methods  of  forming  the  perfect 
from  vowd  stems.  e,g.  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian  -/-  perfects.  Osc.  ist 
sing.  perf.  manafum''*  mandaui  **;  3rd  sing.  aamanaWed, "  mandauit, 
imperauit ";  3nl  pi.  Osc  Mens,  '^fuerunt "  fcf.  Umb.  perf.  subj. 
passive  impersonal  pikafei,  ^*  piatnm  nt  ")•  One  other  formation 
occurs  frequently  in  Oscan  (from  a>  veriw).  whose  origin  is  obscure. 
In  this  the  perfect  characteristk  is  -tt-,  e.g.  prUfatted,  **  probautt 
(d)  The  peculiar  and  interesting  impersond  or  sem^perBonal  forms 
which  ultimately  devdoped  uito  a  full  passive,  e.g.  Osc  sakrafir, 
"  sacrauerit  aliquia  "  governing  an  accusative;  Umb. /erar,  "  fciat 
aliquia  "  (seethe  section  on  the  passive  under  Latin  Lanpiate). 


(C.)  Syntax.— It  may  be  sakl  generally  that  there  are  very  few  if 
any  peculiarities  in  the  syntax  of  the  Oacan  and  Umbrian  m«cnp- 
ttona  aa  compared  with  Latin  uaage,  though  a  laree  nunnber  of 
familiar  Latin  idioms  appear,  such  as  the  sbL  absolute;  the  abL 
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of  ctreunuunee,  the  cenitive  to  judicial  phiam.  the  use  of  the  neut. 
adj.  as  an  abatnct  suMtantive,  e.|.  Oican  Molcemom  UnUtcam, "  opti- 
mum publicum."  tJt,  "  optima  ret  publicae  ratio."  In  verbal  forms 
the  same  use  of  the  gerundive  combined  with  the  noun  to  represent 
the  total  verbal  action,  e.g.  Utah,  ccrer  pehaner  paca,  "  arcis  piandae 
causa  " ;  the  usual  sequence  of  tenses,  e.t.  the  imperfect  subj  in 
Oratio  Obliqua  representins  the  fut.  inolc.  in  Onatio  Recu  (ace 
Cippus  Abellamus  b  23,  25) ;  and  finally  the  use  of  the  perf .  sub) 
in  Osoan  in  prohibitions  {nip  Mactd,  neue  feoerit  "),  but  also  in 
positive  commands  (Osc.  sakrajtr,  see  above). 

Fuller  accounts  of  the  dialects  in  all  these  aspects  will  be  found 
most  exhaustively  in  Von  Planta.  Crammattk  der  Oskuch-umbrucken 
DtaUktt  (Strassburf,  i8q>-i897).  Less  fully,  but  very  clearly  and 
acutely  m  C.  D.  Buck  s  Oscan  and  Umbnan  Grammar  (Boston, 
U.SA.,  1904).  K.S.CoawaytTlu  Italic  DtaUets,ytA.u  (Cambridge, 
1^7)1  gives  a  fuller  account  of  the  alphabets  and  their  history,  a 
Conspectus  of  the  Aoddenoe  and  an  account  of  the  Syntax  at  some 
lengtL  (R.  S.  C.) 

08CAB  I.  (z  799-1859),  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  was  the 
•on  of  General  Bemadotte,  literwards  King  Charlca  XIV.  of 
Sweden,  and  his  wife,  £ug6nie  D£str£e  Clary,  afterwards  (^ueen 
Desideria.  When,  in  August  1810,  Bcrnadotte  was  elected 
crown  prince  of  Sweden,  Oscar  and  his  mother  removed  from 
Paris  to  Stockholm  (June  x8xi).  From  Charles  XIII.  the  lad 
received  the  title  of  duke  of  Sfidermanland  (Sudermania).  He 
quickly  acquired  the  Swedish  language,  and,  by  the  tube  he 
reached  numhood,  had  become  a  general  favourite.  His  very 
considerable  native  talents  were  developed  by  an  excellent 
education,  and  he  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  on 
all  social-political  questions.  In  1839  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
on  popular  education,  and  (in  1841)  an  anonymous  work,  Om 
StraJJ  ock  straJansUUUr,  advocating  prison  reforms.  Twice 
during  his  father's  lifetime  he  was  viceroy  of  Norway.  On  the 
19th  of  June  1823  he  married  the  princess  Josephine,  daughter 
of  Eugtae  de  Beauhamais,  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  empress  Josephine.  In  1838  the  king  began  to 
suspect  his  heir  of  plotting  with  the  Liberal  party  to  bring  about 
a  change  of  ministry,  or  even  his  own  abdication.  If  Oscar 
did  not  actively  assist  the  Opposition  on  this  occasion,  his  dis- 
approbation of  his  father's  deq;x>tic  behaviour  was  notorious, 
though  he  avoided  an  actual  rupture.  Yet  his  liberalism  was 
of  the  most  cautious  and  moderate  character,  as  the  Opposition, 
shortly  after  his  accession  (March  8th,  1844),  discovered  to  their 
great  chagrin.  He  would  not  hear  of  any  radical  reform  of  the 
cumbrous  and  obsolete  constitution.  But  one  of  his  earliest 
measures  was  to  establish  freedom  ot  the  press.  Most  of  the 
legislation  during  Oscar  I.'s  reign  aimed  at  improving  the  economic 
position  of  Sweden,  and  the  riksdag,  in  its  address  to  him  in  1857, 
rightly  declared  that  he  had  promoted  the  material  proq)erity 
of  the  kingdom  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  foreign 
affairs  Oscar  I.  was  a  friend  of  the  principle  of  nationality.  In 
1848  he  suf^rted  Denmark  against  Germany;  placed  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  troops  in  cantonments  in  Fttnen  and  North 
Schleswig  (x849-'i85o) ;  and  mediated  the  truce  of  MalmO 
(August  26th,  1848).  He  was  also  one  of  the  guarantors  of  the 
integrity  of  Denmark  (London  protocol,  May  8th,  1852).  As 
early  as  1850  Oscar  I.  had  conceived  the  pAan  of  a  dynastic 
union  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms,  but  such  difficulties 
presented  themselves  that  the  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  reversing  his  father's  obsequious 
policy  towards  Russia.  His  fear  lest  Ruisia  should  demand  a 
stretch  of  coast  along  the  Varanger  Fjord  induced  him  to  remain 
neutral  during  the  Crimean  War,  and,  subsequently,  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  France  (November  25th, 
1855)  for  preserving  the  territorial  integrity  of  Scandinavia. 
Oscar  L  left  four  sons,  of  whom  two,  Carl  (Charies  XV.)  and 
Oskar  Fredrik  (Oscar  n.),  succeeded  to  his  throne. 

'  See  T.  Alfaite.  Alien  BtmadoUa  (Stockholm,  1896);  and  C.  E. 
AkreU,  Minnanfrdn  CarU  XIV.,  Otcan  J,  ock  CaHs  XV.  Latar 
(Stockholm,  i8&(,  1885).    Also  Nokwat  iMUtary)  and  Swbobm 

I  08CAB  II.  (1829-1907),  king  of  Sweden  and  Nonray,  ton 
ol  Oscar  I.,  was  bom  at  Stockholm  on  the  sxst  of  Jaauaxy  X829. 
He  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  was  appointed 
junkyr  lieutenant  in  July  1845.    Later  he  studied  at  the  univer- 


sity of  Upaala,  whex?  he  distinguished  himself  in  mafhnnatka. 
In  x8s7  he  married  Princess  Sophia  Wilhelmina,  youngest 
daughter  of  Duke  William  of  Nassau.  He  succeeded  his  brother 
Charles  XV.  on  the  i8th  of  September  XS72,  and  was  crowned 
in  the  Norwegian  cathedral  of  Dronthdm  00  the  i8th  of  July 
1873.  At  his  accession  he  adopted  as  his  motto  Brddrafolkems 
Vdl,  **  the  welfare  of  the  brother  folk,"  and  from  the  first  he 
realized  the  essential  difficulties  in  the  maintenance  of  the  union 
between  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  political  events  which  led 
up  to  the  final  crisis  in  1905,  by  which  the  thrones  were  separated, 
are  dealt  with  in  the  historical  articles  under  Norway  and 
Sweden.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  peaceful  solution  eventu- 
ally adopted  could  hardly  have  been  attained  but  for  the  taa 
and  patience  of  the  king  himself.  He  declined,  indeed,  to  permit 
any  prince  of  his  house  to  become  king  of  Norway,  but  better 
relations  between  the  two  countries  were  restored  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Stockholm  on  the  8th  of  December 
X907.  His  acute  intelligence  and  his  aloofness  from  the  dynastic 
considerations  affecting  most  European  sovereigns  gave  the 
king  considerable  weight  as  an  arbitrator  in  international 
questions^  At  the  request  of  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the 
United  States  in  1889  he  appointed  the  chief  justice  of  Saxnoa, 
and  he  was  again  called  in  to  arbitrate  in  Samoan  affairs  ia  1899. 
In  X897  he  was  empowexed  to  appoint  a  fifth  arbitrator  if  neces- 
sary in  the  VenezueUn  dispute,  and  he  was  called  in  to  act  as 
umpire  in  the  Anglo-American  arbitxation  treaty  that  was 
quiohed  by  the  senate.  He  won  many  friends  in  Fingland  by 
his  out^pcAen  and  generous  support  of  Great  Britain  at  the  time 
of  the  Boer  War  (1899-1902),  expressed  in  a  dfflaratioh  printed 
in  The  Timet  of  the  2nd  of  Biay  X900,  when  continental  opixaioo 
was  almost  universally  hostile. 

Himself  a  distinguished  writer  and  muaicBl  amateur.  King 
Oscar  proved  a  generous  fxiend  ol  leaning,  and  did  mudi  to 
encourage  the  development  of  educatbn  throughout  his 
dominions.  In  1858  a  collection  of  his  lyrical  and  narrative 
poems,  UemoriaU  of  the  Svfcdisk  Fleet,  published  anonyxxKnisly, 
obtained  the  second  prise  of  the  Swedish  Academy.  His  "  Con- 
tributions to  the  Military  History  of  Sweden  in  the  Ycaxs  X7xx, 
X7t2,  X713,"  originally  an>eared  in  the  Annals  of  the  Academy, 
and  were  printed  separately  in  x86s.  His  works,  which  in- 
cluded his  speeches,  translations  of  Herder's  Cid  and  Goethe's 
Torquato  Tasso,  and  a  play,  Castle  Cronberg,  were  collected  in 
two  volumes  in  t875-x876,  and  a  hrger  edition,  in  three  volumes, 
appeared  in  1 885-1 888.  His  Easter  hymn  and  some  other 
of  his  poems  are  familiar  throxighout  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
His  Memoirs  of  Charles  XII,  were  translated  into  Engliah  in 
1879.  In  1885  he  published  his  Address  to  the  Academy  of  Music, 
and  a  translation  of  one  of  his  essays  on  music  appeared  in 
Literature  on  the  19th  of  May  1900.  He  had  a  valuabk  collectkm 
of  printed  and  MS.  music,  which  was  readily  amnirihlir  to  the 
historical  student  of  music. 

His  eldest  son,  Oscar  Gustavus  Adolphus,  duke  of  Wlnalaiid 
(b.  X858),  succeeded  him  as  Gustavus  V.  His  second  son,  Oscar 
(b.  X859),  resigned  his  royal  rights  on  his  maniage  in  x888 
with  a  lady-in-waiting,  Fridien  Ebba  Munck,  when  he  ■rnirrM 
the  title  c^  Prince  Bmiadotte.  Fnm  1892  he  was  Imown  as 
Count  Wisborg.  The  king's  oUxcr  sons  were  Charies,  duke  of 
WestergOtland  (b.  x86x),  who  xnarried  Pxixiceas  Ixigeborg  of 
Denmark;  and  Eugtoe,  duke  of  Nexike  (b.  1865),  inell  known 
asanartisL 

08CB0LA  (a  comiptlon  of  the  Seminole  As-so  ktholar, 
meaning  blade  drink)  (c.  x8o4~x838),  a  Scmixkole  Americao 
Indian,  leader  in  the  second  Seniiiiole  War,  was  bom  in  Georgia, 
near  the  Chattahoochee  river.  His  father  was  an  Fjigli^man 
named  William  Powell;  his  mother  a  Credt  of  the  Red  Stkk 
or  Mikasiiki  division.  In  x8o8  he  removed  with  Us  mother 
into  northern  Florida.  When  the  United  States  rowmiisinnegi 
negotiated  with  the  Seminole  chiefs  the  treaties  of  P^yxM'& 
Landing  (9th  of  May  1832)  and  Fort  Gibson  (28t!h  of  Mardi 
X833)  for  the  remo^  of  the  Sfminolft  to  Arkansas,  Otoeola 
seized  the  opportunity  to  lead  the  opposition  of  the  yoong 
warriors,  and  dedared  to  the  U.S.  agent,  (Senenl  Wiley  IVrnp- 
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too,  that  any  chief  who  pitpmred  to  remove  wouU  be  kiOed. 
At  the  Afency  (Fort  King,  in  Marion  county)  he  became  more 
violent,  and  in  the  summer  of  1835  Thompeon  put  him  in  irons. 
From  this  confinement  he  obtained  his  relcaae  by  a  profession 
of  penitence  and  of  willingneM  to  emigrate.  Late  in  November 
1835  he  murdered  Charl^  Emathla  (or  Emarlla),  a  chief  who 
was  preparing  to  emigrate  with  his  people,  and  on  the  aSth  of 
t^ecember  he  and  a  few  companions  shot  and  killed  General 
Thompson.  On  the  same  day  two  companies  of  infantry  under 
liajor  Frauds  L.  Dade  were  massacred  at  the  Wahoo  Swamp 
near  the  Withkox^ee  river,  while  marching  from  Fort  Brooke 
on  Tampa  Bay  to  the  relief  of  Fort  King.  In  a  battle  fought 
three  days  later  at  a  ford  of  the  Withlacoochee,  OsceoU  was 
at  the  head  of  a  negro  detachment,  and  although  the  Indians 
and  negroes  were  repulsed  by  troops  under  General  Duncan  L. 
Clinch  (17870x8^9),  they  continued,  with  Osceola  as  their  most 
crafty  and  determined  leader,  to  murder  and  devastate,  and 
pccasionally  to  engage  the  troops.  In  February  1836  General 
Edmund  P.  Gaines  (1777-1849),  with  about  iioo  men  from 
New  Orleans,  marched  from  Fort  Brooke  to  Fort  King.  When 
he  attempted  to  return  to  Fort  Brooke,  because  there  were  not 
the  necessary  provisbns  at  Fort  King,  the  Indians  disputed 
his  passage  across  the  Withlacoochee.  In  the  same  year  Generals 
Winfiekl  Scott  and  Richard  K.  Call  (1791-1863)  conducted 
campaigns  against  them  with  little  effect,  and  the  3rear  dosed 
with  Goieral  Thomas  Sidney  Jesup  (i 788-1860)  in  command 
with  8000  troops  at  his  disposal  With  mounted  troops  General 
Jesup  drove  the  enemy  from  the  Withlacoochee  country  and 
was  pursuing  them  southward  toward  the  Everglades  when 
several  chiefs  expressed  a  readiness  to  treat  for  peace.  In  a 
conference  at  Fort  Dade  on  the  Withlacoochee  on  the  6th  of 
March  1837  they  agreed  to  cease  hostilities,  to  withdraw  south 
of  the  Hillsborough  river,  and  to  prepare  for  emigration  to 
Arkansas,  and  gave  hostages  to  bind  them  to  their  agreement. 
But  on  the  and  of  June  C^ceola  came  to  the  camp  at  the  head 
of  about  soo  Mikasuki  (Miccosukecs)  and  effected  the  flight  of 
an  the  Indians  there,  about  700  induding  the  hostages,  to  the 
Everi^ades.  Hostilities  were  then  resumed,  but  in  September 
Brigadier  (Seneral  Joseph  M.  Hernandez  captured  several  chiefs, 
and  a  few  days  later  there  came  from  Osceola  a  request  for  an 
interview.  This  was  granted,  and  by  command  of  General 
Jtsap  be  was  taken  captive  at  a  given  sigral  and  carried  to 
Fort  Moultrie,  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  died 
in  January  1838.  The  war  continued  until  18431  but  after 
Osceola's  death  the  Indians  sought  to  avoid  battle  with  the 
regular  troops  and  did  little  but  attack  the  unarmed  inhabitants. 
Sec  J.  T.  Spfague.  Tke  Origin,  Progress  and  Condusian  cf  the 
Florida  War  (New  York,  1848). 

09CHATZ»  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ddtlniu,  36  m.  N.W.  of  Dresden,  on  the  trunk  railway 
to  Leipzig.  Pop.  (1905)  xo.8$4.  One  of  iu  three  Evangelical 
churches  is  the  handsome  Gothic  church  of  St  Acgidius,  with 
twin  spires.  Sugar,  felt,  woollens,  cloth  and  leather  are  manu- 
factured,  and  there  is  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
Four  miles  west  lies  the  Kolmberg.  the  highest  eminence  in  the 
north  of  Saxooy. 

Sec  C.  Hoffmann.  Historische  Beseknibuni  ier  Sladi  OschaU 
(Oschatc  1 873-1 87 j);  ***^  Guriitt.  Ba»>  und  Kunstdtnkmiler  der 
AmUsmanmKkaft  Oukalx  (Dresden.  1905)* 

OtCHBBSLEBEM,  a  town  of  (Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony,  on  the  Bode,  24  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Magdeburg,  and 
at  the  junction  of  lines  to  Halberstadt  and  Jerxheim.  Pop. 
(1903)  13,371.  Among  its  industrial  establishments  are  sug^r- 
refineries,  irbn-foundries,  breweries,  machine-shops  and  brick 
works.  Oschenleben  is  first  mentioned  in  803,  and  belonged 
in  the  bter  middle  ages  to  the  bishops  of  Halberstadt. 

OSQLLA,  a  word  applied  in  Latin  usage  to  small  figures, 
most  commonly  masks  or  faces,  which  were  hung  up  as  offerings 
to  various  deities,  either  for  propitiation  or  expiation,  and  in 
connexion  with  festivals  and  other  ceremonies.  It  is  usually 
taken  as  the  plural  of  oseiUum  (dimin.  of  m),  a  little  face.  As  the 
mtcSIa  swung  in  the  wind,  ascittare  came  to  mean  to  swing,  hence 


in  English  "  oadUation,"  the  act  of  swinging  backwards  and 

forwards,  periodic  motion  to  and  Ixo,  hence  any  variation  or 

fluctuation,  actual  or  figurative.    For  the  sdentific  problems 

connteted  with  osdUation  see  Mecbamcs  and  Osoixqcrapb. 

Many  oseilla  or  masks,  representing  the  head  of  Bacchus 

or  of  different  rustic  ddties,  are  still  i»eserved.  There  is  a  marble 

osciUum  of  Bacchus  in  the  British  Museum.    Others  still  in 

existence  are  made  of  earthenware,  but  it  seems  probable  that 

wax  and  wood  were  the  ordinary  materials.  Small  ruddy  shaped 

figures  of  wool,  known  as  ^ilae,  were  also  hung  up  in  the  same 

way  as  the  osciUa. 

The  festivals  at  which  the  han^g  of  mciUs  took  place  were: 
(i)  The  Semtntivoi  Feritu,  or  sowing  festivals,  and  the  Pagcmalta, 
the  country  festivals  of  the  tutelary  ddties  of  the  pagi;  both  took 
place  in  January.  Here  the  osdlla  were  hung  on  trees,  such  as  the 
vine  ana  the  olive,  oak  and  the  pine,  and  leprasented  the  faces  of 
Liber.  Bacchus  or  other  ddty  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
•oil  (Viig.  Gtarg.  ii.  383-39iS).  (s)  The  Feriat  Latino*;  in  this 
case  games  were  playra,  among  them  swinging  (pscHUUio);  cf.  the 
Greek  festival  of  Atom  (lee  EaicoNS).  Ftslus  (sjo.  OsciUum,  cd. 
MQller.  p.  194)  says  that  this  swinging  was  called  oseillatio  because 
the  swingers  masked  thdr  (aces  (os  colon)  out  of  shame.  (3)  At  the 
Compitaiia,  Festus  says  {Pani,  ex  PesL  cd.  MQller,  p.  S39)  that  piUu 
and  effigios  tiriUs  et  muli^es  made  of  wool  were  hung  at  the  cross* 
roads  to  the  Lares,  the  number  of  piloe  equalling  that  of  the  slaves 
of  the  family,  the  effigies  that  of  the  children:  the  purpose  being 
to  induce  the  Lares  to  Mare  the  living,  and  to  be  content  with  the 
piloe  and  images.  This  has  led  to  the  generally  accepted  conclusion 
that  the  custom  of  hanging  theie  oscillo  represents  an  older  practice 
of  expiating  human  sscrince.  There  is  also  no  doubt  a  connexion 
with  lustration  by  the  purifying  with  air. 

OICILLOQRAFH.  In  connexion  with  the  study  of  alternating 
or  varying  electric  current,  appliances  are  required  for  determin- 
ing the  mode  in  which  the  current  varies.  An  instrument  for 
exhibiting  optically  or  graphically  these  variations  is  called  an 
oscillograph,  or  sometimes  an  ondograph.  Several  methods  have 
been  emplo)^  for  making  observations  of  the  form  of  alternating 
current  curves— (x)  the  point-by-point  method,  ascribed  generally 
to  Jules  Joubert;  {2)  the  stroboscopic  methods,  ol  which 
the  wave  transmitter  of  H.  L.  Callendar,  E.  B.  Rosa,  and  £. 
Hospitaller  are  examples;  (3)  methods  employing  a  high-fre- 
quency galvanometer  or  oscillograph,  which  originated  with  A.  E. 
Blondd,  and  are  exemplified  by  his  oscillograph  and  that  of  W. 
Duddell;  and  (4)  purely  optical  methods,  such  as  those  of  I. 
Fr5hlich  and  K.  F.  Braun. 

In  the  point-by-point  mKhod  the  shaft  of  an  alternator,  or  an 
alternating  current  motor  driven  in  step  with  it,  b  furnished  with 
an  insulatmg  disk  having  a  metallic  slip  inserted  in  its  edge.  Against 
this  disk  press  two  spnngs  which  are  connected  together  at  each 
revolution  by  the  contact  of  the  slip  at  an  asugned  instant  during 
the  phase  01  the  alternating  current.  This  contact  nuy  be  made 
to  dose  the  drcuit  of  a  suitable  voltmeter,  or  to  charge  a  condenser 
in  connexion  with  it,  and  the  reading  of  the  voltmeter  will  therefore 


not  be  the  average  or  effective  voluge  of  the  alternator,  but  the 
instantaneous  value  of  the  electromotive  force  corresponding  to 
that  instant  during  the  phase,  determined  by  the  position  01  the 


rotating  contact  shp  witn  reference  to  the  poles  of  the  alternator, 
If  the  contact  springs  can  be  moved  round  the  disk  so  as  to  vary  the 
instant  of  omtact,  we  can  plot  out  the  value  of  the  observed  in- 
stantaneous voluge  of  the  machine  or  drcuit  in  a  wavy  curve, 
showing  the  wave  form  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  alternator. 
This  process  is  a  tedious  one.  and  necessarily  only  gives  the  average 
form  of  thousands  of  different  alternations. 

In  the  HoepiUlier  ondograph,^  a  synchronous  electric  motor 
driven  in  step  with  the  periodic  current  in  the'drcuit  being  tested 
drives  a  cylinder  of  insulating  material  having  a  metallic  slip  let  into 
its  edge.  This  cylinder  is  driven  at  a  slightly  lower  speed  than  that 
of  synchronism.  Three  springs  prns  against  the  cylinder  and  make 
contact  for  a  short  time  during  each  revolution,  so  that  a  condenser 
is  chaigcd  by  the  drcuit  at  an  assigned  instant  during  the  alternating 
current  phase,  and  then  sutwequently  connected  to  a  voltmeter. 
This  process,  so  to  speak,  samples  or  tests  the  varying  electromotive 
force  of  the  alternating  current  at  one  particular  instant  during  the 
phase  and  measures  it  on  a  voltmeter.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
cylinder  is  losing  or  gaining  slightly  in  speed  on  the  drcuit  penodicity, 
the  voltmeter  goes  slowly,  say  in  one  minute,  through  all  the  phases 

i  E.  Hospitaller.  "  The  Slow  Registration  of  Rapid  Phenomena 
by  Stroboscopic  Methods."  Joum.  Inst.  Eke.  Eni.  (London,  1904). 
33. 175.  In  this  paper  the  author  describes  the  "  Ondographe  and 
^Putssancegrsphe.  See  also  a  description  of  the  ondograph  m 
the  Eiectricol  KeHew,  (190a).  $0,  969. 
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"New  Oacmographs/*  VEelcinag  HectrifM  (May  foos);  Id.. 
**  Theory  of  Oicillosraphs."  L'Bdmratf  iUctnqu*  (October  38th, 
1902).  "  Hot  Wire  Wattmeters  and  OsctUosraphs."  J.  T.  Irwin, 
Jnr.  ItuL.EUe.  J^g.  (1907).  39>  617.  (J.  A.  F.) 

OSH,  a  town  of  Russian  Turkestan.  In  the  governnient  of 
Ferghana,  31m.  S.E.  of  Andijan  railway  terminus,  at  an  altitude 
of  40 JO  ft.  Vop.  (1900)  37.397.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  native 
and  Russian.  Here  begins  a  good  road  up  to  the  Pamirs,  practice 
able  for  artillery     The  tracte  with  China  is  considerable. 

(TSHANASSY.  SIR  JOHN  (1818-1883),  British  colonial  states- 
nun,  was  born  in  x8i8  at  Holycross  Abbey,  near  Thurles, 
Tipperary,  his  father  being  a  land  surveyor.  He  married  in 
1839,  and  the  same  year  emigrated  to  the  Port  Phillip  district' 
of  New  South  Wales,  where  he  was  for  some  time  engaged  in 
farming,  and  subsequently  commenced  business  in  Melbourne. 
Dr  Ceogh^an,  afterwards  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Adelaide, 
induced  him  to  take  part  in  public  affairs.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  later  the  president,  of  the  St  Patrick's  Society  of 
Melbourne,  and  represented  the  Roman  Catholic  body  on  the 
denominational  board  of  education.  When  Port  Phillip  was 
separated  from  New  South  Wales  in  1851  and  became  the 
colony  of  Victoria,  O'Shanassy  was  returned  to  the  Legislative 
Council  as  one  of  the  members  for  Melbourne.  A  few  weeks  after 
the  new  colony  began  its  independent  existence  gold  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  local  government  had  to  solve  a  number  of 
difficult  problems.  The  legislature  was  composed  partly  of 
elected  representatives,  and  partly  of  nominee^  appointed  by 
the  governor  in  council.  The  great  natural  ability  of  O'Shanassy 
forced  him  to  the  front,  and  for  some  time  the  policy  of  the 
country  was  virtually  shaped  by  him  and  by  Mr  (afterwards  Sir) 
W.  F.  Stawell,  the  attorney-general.  It  was  very  much  owing 
to  the  strong  position  taken  by  O'Shanassy  that  the  Legislative 
Council  was  allowed  to  control  not  only  the  ordinary  revenue 
raised  by  taxation,  but  also  the  territorial  revenue  derived  from 
the  sale  and  occupation  oC  crown  lands.  From  that  date  the 
Legislative  Council,  led  by  O'Shanassy,  became  virtually 
supreme.  After  the  Ballarat  riots  In  1854,  O'Shanassy  was  one 
of  the  membeis of  acommission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  gold-6cids.  The  commission's  report  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  mining  legislation  which,  initiated  in  Victoria,  was 
gradually  followed  by  all  the  Australasian  colonies.  O'Shanassy, 
together  with  Sir  Andrew  Clarke;  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the 
responsible  government  constitution.  Under  this  constitution 
O'Shanassy  was  returned  in  1856  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  for 
Melbourne  and  Kilmore,  but  took  his  seat  for  the  latter  con- 
stituency. Early  in  1857  the  Haines  ministry,  the  first  formed 
after  the  concession  of  responsible  government,  was  defeated,  and 
O'Shanassy  formed  a  ministry  of  which  he  became  the  premier. 
But  he  was  defeated  after  hokling  office  for  little  more  than  six 
weeks.  He  returned  to  power  in  1858  as  chief  secretary  and 
premier.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  new  ministry  was  to 
inaugurate  the  system  of  railways,  and  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  for  their  construction.  O'Shanassy  decided  to  float  a  loan 
of  eight  millions  sterling  through  the  instrumentality  of  six  of 
the  Melbourne  banks,  and  he  began  the  series  of  borrowings  by 
the  Australian  governments  which  subsequently  attained  such 
Urge  proportions.  In  1859  the  ministry  resigned,  but  in  August 
s86i  O'Shanassy  formed  his  third  administration.  During 
the  two  yeais  that  it  held  office  the  government  passed  an 
Education,  a  Local  government,  a  Civil  Service  and  a  Land  Act. 
The  object  of  this  last  act  was  to  abolish  the  system  of  selling  the 
crown  lands  by  auction,  and  to  substitute  another  which  insisted 
rather  upon  residence  and  cultivation  than  upon  obtaining  the 
highest  possible  price.  The  act  did  not  carry  out  all  the  inten- 
tions of  its  framers,  but  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  O^hanassy  government  was  defeated  in  June  1863,  and  its 
chief  never  again  succeeded  in  regaining  office.  He  did  not  stand 
at  the  genersJ  election  of  1866,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Europe.  In 
1867  he  returned  to  Victoria,  and  was  elected  to  the  Legislative 
Cdoodl.  In  1870  he  was  created  C.M.G.,  and  in  1874  K.C.M.G. 
la  the  latter  year  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  council,  and  did  not 
le^nter  public  life  untU.i877.j(rhcn  he  was  returned  to  the 


Assembly  for  Belfast.  His  strongly  expressed  Conservative 
opinions  and  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  impaired  his  influence  in  the  legislature,  which  had  become 
extremely  democratic  during  the  eleven  years  that  he  had  been 
absent  from  it;  and  although  Sir  John  was  a  fearless  critic  of  the 
policy  of  the  government,  he  never  succeeded  in  defeating  iti 
He  had  a  singulariy  comptehensive  grasp  of  all  constitutional 
questions,  was  an  eloquent  speaker  and  an  ardent  free-trader. 
He  retired  from  parliament  in  1880,  and  died  in  1883. 

O'SHAUGHKESST,  ARTHUR  WILUAM  BDQAR  (1844- 
1881),  English  poet,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  X4th  of  March 
1844,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  obtained  through  the  first 
Lord  LyttOQ.  who  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  him,  the  post 
of  transcriber  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  Two 
years  later  he  was  appointed  to  be  an  assistant  in  the  natural 
history  department;  where  he  specialixed  in  ichthyology. 
But  his  natural  bent  was  towards  literature.  He  published 
his  Epic  of  Women  in  1870,  Lays  of  France,  a  free  version  of  the 
Lais  of  Marie  dc  France,  in  1872,  and  Music  and  Moonlight 
in  1874.  In  his  thirtieth  year  he  married  a  daughter  of  John 
Westland  Marston,  ind  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life 
printed  no  volume  of  poetry.  Songs  of  a  Worker  was  published 
posthumously  in  1881,  O'Shaughncssy  dying  on  the  30th  of 
January  in  that  year  from  the  effects  of  a  chill  upon  a  delicate 
constitution.  O'Shaughncssy  was  a  true  singer;  but  his  poems 
lack  importance  in  theme  and  dignity  in  thought.  His  melodies 
are'  often  magnificent;  and,  as  in  The  Fountain  of  Tears,  the 
richness  of  his  imagery  conceals  a  certain  vagueness  and  indecision 
of  the  creative  faculty.  He  was  very  felicitous  in  bold  uses  of 
repetition  and  echo,  by  which  be  secured  effects  which  for 
haunting  melody  are  almost  inimitable.  His  spirit  b  that  of  a 
mild  melancholy,  drifting  helplessly  through  the  realities  of 
life  and  spending  itself  in  song.  By  some  critics  be  has  been 
disparaged,  but  reparation  was  done  to  his*  memory  by  Francis 
Turner  Palgrave,  who,  in  the  second  series  of  the  Goiden  Treasury, 
said  with  some  exaggeration  that  his  metrical  gift  was  the  finest, 
after  Tennyson,  of  any  of  the  later  poets,  and  that  he  had  "  a 
haunting  music  all  his  own." 

OSHAWA,  a  manufacturing  town  and  port  of  entry  of  Ontario 
county.  Ontario,  Canada,  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway,  30  m,  E.N.E.  of  Toronto.  Pop.  (1901)  4394. 
It  contains  flour.  Woollen  and  grist-mills,  piano,  farm  implement 
and  carriage  factories,  foundries.tanneries,  canning  factories,  &c 
There  are  a  ladies'  college  and  good  schools. 

OSHIMA,  a  group  of  three  small  islands  belonging  to  Japan,^ 
Ijring  southwards  of  Kiushio,  in  30*  50'  N.  and  130*  E.  Their 
names,  from  west  to  cast,  are  Kuroshima.  Iwo-shima  and  Taka- 
shima.  Kuro-shima  rises  to  a  height  of  2475  ^^-t  &n<l  Iwo-shima 
has  an  active  volcano  2480  ft.  high.  These  islands  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Oshima.  the  most  northeriy  island  of  the 
Izu-noshichito,  or  with  the  northern  group  of  the  Luchu  Islands. 
There  are  several  other  islands  of  the  same  name  in  Japan, 
Oshima  signifying  "  big  island."  One  of  the  best  known  lies 
off  the  Kii  promontory,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  maritime 
disasters. 

OSHKOSH,  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Winnebago  county, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  about  75  jn.  N.N.W.  of  Milwaukee,  on  the 
W.  shore  of  Lake  Winnebago  at  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Fox 
river.  Pop.  (1900)  28,284,  of  whom  7356  were  foreign-bom 
(including  4500  from  Germany),  and<i6,942  of  foreign  parentage 
(including  10,655  of  German  and  X015  of  Bohemian  parentage); 
(1910  census)  33,062.  Oshkosh  is  served  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  the  Chicago  &  Northwestem  and  the 
Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  railways,  by  river  steam- 
boat lines  connecting  with  other  Fox  River  Valley  cities,  with  the 
Wisconsin  river  at  Portage,  and  with  the  Great  Lakes  at  Green 
Bay,  and  by  intenu-ban  electric  lines  connecting  with  Fond  du 
Lac  on  the  S..  Green  Bay  on  the  N.  and  Omro  on  the  W.  The 
city  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Fox  river,  here  spanned  by  six 
steel  bridges,  and  stretches  back  to  Lake  Butte  des  Morts,  an 
expansion  of  the  Fox.^  North  Park  (60  acres),  on  the  lake  front. 
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is  the  most  noteworthy  of  its  parks;  and  there  are  Chautauqua 
grounds  on  the  lake  front.  Yacht  races  take  place  annually 
on  Lake  Winnebago.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  City 
Hall,  Post  Office,  Winnebago  County  Court  House,  Public 
Library  (22,000  volumes).  Oshkosh  is  the  seat  of  a  State  Normal 
School  ( 1 871),  the  largest  in  the  state.  The  principal  industries 
are  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  of  lumber  products,  alt  hough 
the  former,  which  was  once  of  paramount  importance,  has  declined 
with  the  cutting  of  neighbouring  forests.  In  1905  the  value 
of  the  city's  factory  product  was  $8,796,705,  the  lumber,  timber 
and  planing  mill  products  being  valued  at  $4,671,003,  the 
furniture  at  $751,511  and  the  waggons  and  carriages  at  $475,935. 
Oshkosh  is  an  important  wholesale  distributing  centre  foi  a 
large  part  of  central  Wisconsin.  Farming  and  dairying  are 
important  industries  in  the  vicinity. 

Under  the  French  regime  the  ate  of  Oshkosh  was  on  the 
natural  route  of  travel  lor  those  who  crossed  the  Fox- Wisconsin 
portage,  and  was  visited  by  Marquette,  Joliet  and  La  Salle 
on  their  way  to  the  Mississippi.  There  were  temporary  trading 
posts  here  in  the  i8lh  century.  About  1827  the  first 
permanent  settlers  came,  and  in  1830  there  were  a  tavern,  a 
store  and  a  ferry  across  the  river  to  Algoma,  as  the  S.  side  of 
the  river  was  at  first  called.  The  settlement  was  first  known 
as  Saukcer,  but  in  1840  its  name  was  changed  to  Oshkosh  in 
honour  of  a  Menominee  chief  who  had  befriended  the  early  settlers 
and  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  until  his  death  in  1856.  The  real 
prosperity  of  the  place  began  about  1845  with  the  erection 
of  two  saw  mills;  in  1850  Oshkosh  had  1400  inhabitants,  and 
between  i860  and  1870  the  population  increased  from  6086  to 
12,663.  Ii^  July  1874  ftnd  April  1875  the  city  was  greatly 
damaged  by  fire. 

•  OSIANDER.  ANDREAS  (1498-1552),  German  reformer, 
was  bom  at  Gunzenhausen,  near  Nuremberg,  on  the  19th  of 
December  1498.  His  German  name  was  Heiligmann,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Hosemann.  After  studying  at  Leipzig,  Altcnburg 
and  Ingolstadt,  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1520  and  appointed 
Hebrew  tutor  in  the  Auguslinian  convent  at  Nuremberg.  Two 
yefirs  afterwards  he  was  appointed  preacher  in  the  St  Lorena 
Kirche,  and  about  the  same  time  he  publicly  joined  the  Lutheran 
party,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  which  ultimately 
led -to  the  adoption  of  the  Reformation  by  the  city.  He  married 
in  1525.  He  was  present  at  the  Marburg  conference  in  1529, 
at  the  Augsburg  diet  in  1530  and  at  the  signing  of  the  Schmalkald 
articles  in  1537,  and  took  part  in  other  public  transactions  of 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation;  that  he  had  an 
exceptionally  large  number  of  personal  enemies  was  due  to  his' 
vehemence,  coarseness  and  arrogance  in  controversy.  The 
introduction  of  the  Augsburg  Interim  in  1548  necessitated  his 
departure  from  Nuremberg;  he  went  first  to  Breslau;  and 
afterwards  settled  at  KOnigsberg  as  professor  in  its  new  university 
at  the  call  of  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia.  Here  in  1 550  he  published 
two  disputations,  the  one  Dc  lege  et  ewxngelio  and  the  other 
De  justificalione,  which  aroused  a  controversy  still  unclosed 
at  his  death  on  the  17th  of  October  1552.  While  he  was  funda- 
mentally at  one  with  Luther  in  opposing  both  Romanism  and 
Calvinism,  his  mysticism  led  him  to  interpret  justification  by 
faith  as  not  an  imputation  but  an  infusion  of  the  essential 
righteousness  or  divine  nature  of  Christ.  His  party  was  after- 
wards led  by  his  son-in-law  Johann  Funck,  but  disappeared 
after  the  latter's  execution  for  high  treason  in  1566.  Osiander*s 
son  Lukas  (1534-1604),  and  grandsons  Andreas  (i562>i6i7) 
and  Lukas  (1571-1638),  were  well-known  theologians. 

Osiander,  brides  a  number  of  controversial  writmgs,  published  a 
corrected  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  with  notes,  in  1522,  and  a  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels — the  first  work  of  its  kind — in  1537.  The  best-known 
work  of  his  son  Lukas  was  an  Epitome  of  the  Maiielniri  Centuries. 
See  the  Ufe  by  W.  Mdller  (Elberfekl.  1870). 

i  OSIER  (through  Fr.  from  Late  Lat.  osaria^  auxariat  a  bundle 
of  osier  or  willow  twigs),  the  common  terra  under  which  are 
included  the  various  species,  varieties  and  hybrids  of  the  genus 
Salix,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets.  The  chief  species 
in  cultivation  are:  Salix  viminalis  (the  common  osier)  and 
5.  triandra,  S.  amysialina,  S.  purpurea  and  S.  Jragilis,  which 


botanically  are  willows  and  not  osiers.  The  first  named  with 
some  forty  of  its  varieties,  formed  until  recent  times  the  staple 
basket-making  material  in  England.  It  is  an  abundant  cropper, 
sometimes  attaining  on  low-lying  soils  13  ft.  in  height.  Full- 
topped  and  smooth,  it  is  by  reason  of  its  pithy  nature  mainly 
cultivated  for  coaise  work  and  is  generally  used  as  brown  stuff. 
Some  harder  varieties,  known  as  stone  osiers  and  raised  00  drier 
upland  soils,  are  peeled  and  used  for  fine  work.  S.  fragilis, 
with  some  half-score  varieties,  is  almost  exclusively  used  by 
market  gardeners  for  bunching  greens,  turnips  and  other  produce. 
Owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  finer  work  much  attention 
has  beei)  given  (see  Basket)  in  recent  years  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  more  ligneous  and  tougher  species,  S.  triandra^  S.  purpurea 
and  S.  amygdalina  with  their  many  varieties  and  hybrids. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  osiers  or  willows  will  prove 
remunerative  and  flourish  with  little  attention  on  any  poor, 
wet,  marshy  soil.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case.  No  crop 
responds  more  readily  to  careful  husbandry  and  skilful  cultiva- 
tion. For  the  successful  raising  of  the  finer  sorts  of  willows 
good,  well-drained,  loamy  upland  soil  is  desirable,  which  before 
planting  should  be  deeply  trenched  and  cleared  of  weeds.  J.  A. 
Krabc  of  Prummcrn  near  Aachen,  the  most  scientific  and 
practice  of  German  cultivators,  the  results  of  whose  experiments 
have  been  published  in  his  admirable  Lekrbuck  der  rationeUeK 
Wcidcnkuflur  (Aix-la-Chapelle,  1886,  et  scq.)  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  willows  prefer  a  dry  to  a  wet  soil.  T.  Selby  of  Otford, 
Kent,  in  a  report  dated  the  i8th  of  November  1800  (see  Jottr. 
Soc.  Arts,  1 801,  xix.,  75)  stated  that  all  kinds  of  willows 
invariably  throve  best  on  the  driest  spots  of  some  wet  land 
planted  by  him.  Krabe  found  that  in  addition  to  loam,  willows 
did  well  on  dry  ferrugineous,  sandy  ground  with  a  good  top 
soil  of  about  6  in.  in  depth;  on  pow  loamy  clay,  and  even  on 
peaty  moors. 

At  any  time,  from  late  winter  to  early  spring,  the  ground  may  be 
planted  with  "  acts,"  i.e.  cuttings  of  about  9  to  16  in.  in  ienieth, 
taken  from  dean,  wcll-ripencd  rods.  These  are  firmly  set  to  within 
3  to  6  in.  o(  the  top  in  rows,  16  to  30  in.  apart  and  spaced  at  imervals 
of  8  to  12  in.  Yearling  sets  are  largely  planted,  but  the  experiments 
of  Krabc  tend  to  prove,  and  the  practice  of  the  best  Miaiaiid  and 
West  of  England  growers  confirms,  the  superior  productiveness  o( 
sets  cut  from  two  yearling  rods.  W.  P.  Ellmore  of  Leiocster,  the 
most  experienced  and  enterprising  of  Midland  cultivators,  preferred 
to  plant  his  sets  in  souares,  18  to  20  in.  apart,  in  order  to  admit  of 
the  use  of  the  horse  noe  in  both  directions  and  a  frtcr  play  of  sun 
and.air.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  plantine  lest  the  bark  be 
fractured,  loosened  or  removed  from  the  wood.  The  ground  should 
be  kept  free  of  weeds  by  frequent  hoeing  and,  if  not  subject  to 
periodical  alluvial  floods,  manured  yeariy.  The  coarser  5.  vimimatis 
may  be  raised  on  lowland  soil  if  not  water-log|^  or  marshy,  but 
the  same  attention  to  trenching  and  weeding  is  imperative.    Ap> 

? roved  varieties  of  willows  cost  from  5s.  to  17s.  6d.  per  1000  acts, 
he  more  valuable  kinds  arc  known  as:  New.  kind.  Black  mauls, 
Spaniards,  Glibskins,  Long-bud,  Long-skin,  Lancashire  red-bud, 
French,  Italians,  Pomeranians  and  Councillors  and  scores  of  other 
local  names.  A  hybrid  of  5.  vimimUis  and  5.  iriandra,  known  as 
Black-top  and  introduced  by  Ellmore  has  been  found  to  produce 
the  heaviest  cro(»  on  the  best  Leicesterehirc  grounds. 

Cutting  and  binding  take  place  in  eariy  winter  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  the  crop  being  known  as  green  wh<»e  stuff.  The  coarser  Idnds 
are. sorted,  cured  (dried  in  the  sun  and  wind)  and  stacked  ready  tat 
market.  These  are  known  as  brown  rods.  The  finer  kinds,  after 
the  more  shrubby  or  ill-grown  rods,  termed  Rasjed,  have  been  re- 
jected, are  peeled  or  buffed.  Two  methods  of  stripping  are  chiefly 
practised:  from  the  heads  (sets)  and  from  the  |3it«  By  the  former 
method  the  rods  are  left  on  the.  ground  until  sprir»  advances,  when 
a  rapid  growth  o(  the  cork  cambium  begins.  They  are  then  cut 
direct  from  the  head  and  the  bark  is  easily  removed  oy  drawing  the 
rods  through  a  bifurcated  hand-brake  of  smooth,  well-rounded  steeU 
framed  in  wood.  Improved  brakes  worked  by  a  treadle  strip  two 
rods  at  a  time.  For  the  smaller  sixes,  rubber  brakes  arc  sometimes 
used  and,  (or  the  very  smallesti  the  fingen  either  bare  or  protected 
by  linen  bands.  This  method  ensures  a  clean-butted  untractured 
rod,  but  unless  great  judgment  is  exercised  in  selecting  the  proper 
time  for  cutting,  the  rods  will  remain  double-skinned  and  the  h^d 
may  bleed.  By  the  "  pit  "  process  the  green  nods  are  stood  upright 
in  «ialk>w  pits  of  water  at  a  depth  of  about  6  to  9  in.  until  the  sap 
rises  and  growth  begins,  when  they  are  ready  for  the  brake.  The 
defects  of  this  method  are  that  the  tops  are  liable  to  split  in  the 
brake  and  the  butts  to  remain  foul.  A  third,  known  as  the  "  pie  ** 
system  enables  the  grower  to  bridge  over  the  interval,  and  ttt 
keep  his  hands  employed,  between  the  end  of  the  "  head  '*  and  die 
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bettimiiig  of  the  "  pit  **  strippinfi.'  The  wQIows  are  cut  at  the  first 
inoication  of  the  sap  risine  and  "  couched  "  in  rotten  peelings  and 
knI  at  a  ilight  angle,  the  butts  bdng  on  the  ground,  which  should 
be  stfewn  with  damp  straw  from  a  manure  neap.  The  tops  are 
cuwed  iKhtly  with  rotted  peetii^pi  and  by  periodical  application 
of  watef .  icnnentation  is  induced  at  the  bottom,  heat  b  engendered, 
the  ksaves  force  their  way  through  the  covering  and  peeling  may 
begin.  Peeling  is  chiefly  done  by  women  and  lasts  from  early^  May 
to  the  middle  of  July.  After  stnpping.  the  rods  are  bleached  in  the 
sua  aixl  stored  for  sale  as  White.  If  the  rods  are  to  be  buffed  they 
are  immersed  in  large  tanks  of  boiling  water  from  4  to  6  hours. 
They  are  then  allowed  to  cool  and  mellow,  arc  stripped  and  caiefully 
dried  in  sun  and  air  and  remain  dyed  a  rich  tawny  brown  or  bun 
colour.  Brown  rods  may  also  be  ouffcd  by  sinking  them  in  cokl 
water  which  is  heated  to  boilinjt  point,  and  maintained  at  that 
temperature  for  the  rrauisite  penpd.  Sticks  (two  or  throe  yearling 
osiers)  are  also  grown  for  whitening  and  buffing:  the  less  ligneous 
varieties  of  S.  tnminaiis  are  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Osiers 
or  willows  when  tied  for  market  vary  \oca\ly  in  girth.  In  the  west  of 
Englaixl.  the  Thames  valley.  Cambridgeshire  and  Norfolk  a  "  bolt  " 
of  green  stuff  measures  ^  to  45  in.  in  circumference  at  10  in.  from 
the  butt;  a  bolt  of  white  or  brown,  ao  in.  In  the  northern  and 
nkidland  counties  the  stuff  is  invariably  sold  by  weight.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe  osiers  or  wilk>ws  are  bunched  in  Macs  of  one 
metre  in  girth  at  tne  butts  and  (except  in  Belgium)  are  also  sold  by 

IThe  cost  of  planting  an  acre  of  fine  willows  varies  greatly:  it  was 
estimated  by  K.  L.  aikl  R.  CottercU  of  Ruscombc,  Berks,  as  lolk>ws: 
tfTndiing  and  cleaning  eround,  £ia:  sets.  20,000  at  ss. 
per  1000,  £$:  planting  and  levelling  £1.  Hoeing,  first  year, 
£?:  succeeding  years  about  £1,  iss.  per  annum.  .  After  12 
to  iSyears  tM  heads  become  tired."  and  should  be  grubbed 
vp.  The  first  year's  crop,  known  as  the  "  maklen  "  crop,  is  of  small 
value  but  should  be  cut  and  the  ensuing  years  of  maturity  will 
yield  crops  of  about  iy>  bolts.. green,  per  acre,  worth  £0,  15s. 
If  whitened,  the  loss  in  Bulk  and  in  rejection  being  two-thirds,  tub 
wroukl  produce  about  44  bolts,  which  at  £u>  per  load  of  80  bolts. 
the  appreciated  market  value  of  1907.  wouldhe  worth  £16.  los.  The 
cost  01  whitening  is  Is.  6d.  per  bolt,  but  against  this  the  value 
of  the  rejected  Ragged,  soM  as  Brown,  should  be  set  off.  In  years 
of  abunoant  crops  and  short  demand,  prices  have  fallen  to  £24 


The  cost  of  planting  and  the  outby  for  manuring  and  weeding 
during  the  years  of  maturity  of  the  crop,  are  higher  in  the  Midlands 
and  the  yiekl  was  estimated  by  EUmore  at  6  to  10  tons  per  acre, 
green,  worth  from  £3.  los.  to  £6,  per  ton.  White  rods,  costing 
from  £3.  to  £3.  7s.  fid.  per  ton  lor  extra  labour,  will  rcaliie  from 
Z22  to  £24  per  ton.  Buff  rods  costing  (with  coal  at  los.  per  ton) 
13  per  ton  extra,  will  realiw  from  £22  to  £32  per  ton.  From  2} 
to  3  tons  of  green  are  required  to  produce  one  ton  white  or 
ban.  Wm.  Scaling  of  Notts  estimated  the  entire  cost  of  an  o«er 
piantacam  at  £33.  12s.  per  acre  for  the  first  year  and  the  outlay 
for  the  next  two  years  at  £7.  5s.  and  £6,  15s.  respectively. 
The  maiden  crop  he  valued  at  £8,  12s.  and  the  second  and  third 
years'  crop  at  £17  and  £22. 

A  table  given  by  Knibe,  based  on  results  obtained  for  12  pbnta- 
tions  amounting  to  20  hectares  (50  English  acres)  during  20  years 
showed  the  value  of  produce  per  Prussian  acre  (-2553  of  an  hectare) 
to  be  in  the  ist  year,  £3.  6s.  In  the  2nd  year  the  value  of  the 
produce  was  £8,  19s:  in  the  3rd  year,  £0.  1^.;  in  the  4th  year, 

g,  los.;  in  the  5th  year,  £8,  is.:  in  the  6th  year,  £7,  6s.;  in 
e  7th  year.  £5.  19s.:  in  the  8th  year.  £8.  9s.:  in  the  9th  year, 
£5, 5s.:  m  the  10th  year.  £6,  los.;  in  the  nth  year.  £s.  ns.; 
ra  the  I2tb  year,  £4:  in  the  13th  year.  £6.  is.;  in  the  14th  year, 
£2.  9».;  in  the  15th  year,  £2.  ».;  ««  the  16th  year,  £1,  18s.;  in 
the  17th  year,  £2.  7s.;  in  the  i8th  year,  £2.  as.;  in  the  19th  year, 
£3.  13s.:  and  in  the  aoth  year,  £1,  lis. 

The  cultivation  of  osiers  is  attended  with  many  disturbing  causes — 
winter  Hoods,  spring  frosts.  |:round  vermin  and  insect  pests  of 
various  kinds,  sometimes  working  great  havoc  to  the  crop. 

The  best  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject  is  that  by  Krabe. 
which  has  passed  through  several  editk>ns.  A  pamphlet  on  the 
cukivation  of  osiers  in  the  Fen  districts  a  issued  in  England  by  the 
Boasd  of  Agriculture.  (T.  O.) 

OSISO  (aoc  AuximuM^  g.9.),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  the 
Marches,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ancona,  10  m.  S.  of  that  town 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  6404  (town);  18,475  (commune).  It  is 
sttialed  on  the  top  of  a  hill  870  ft.  above  sea-lcvcl,  whence  there 
b  a  beautiful  view,  and  it  retains  a  portion  of  its  ancient  town 
wall  (2nd  century  B.C.).  The  restored  cathedral  has  a  portal  with 
sculptures  of  the  13th  ccntuiy,  an  old  crypt,  a  fine  bronze  font 
of  the '16th  century  and  a  series  of  portraits  of  all  the  bishops 
of  the  see;  the  town  hall  contains  a  number  of  statues  found  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  fonim  and  also  a  few  good  pictures.  The 
castle  (1489)  was  built  by  Bacdo  Pontelli.  Silk-spinning  and 
the  raisiiig  of  cocoons  are  carried  on. 


OHRIS,  one  of  the  principal  gods  of  theaadent'Egyptians. 
See  Egypt,  section  Egyptian  Rdiiion, 

OSKALOOSA,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Mahaska  county, 
Iowa,  U.S.A.,  about  62  m.  S.E.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  (1900) 
9212,  of  whom  649  were  foreign-bom  and  344  were  negroes; 
/(1910  U.S.  census)  9466.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  (2uincy,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  the  Iowa 
Central  railways,  and  by  interurban  electric  lines.  The  city 
is  buQt  on  a  fertile  prairie  in  one  of  the  principal  coal-producing 
regions  of  the  state.  At  Oskaloosa  is  held  the  loua  yearly 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  and  the  city  is  the  seat  of 
Penn  College  (opened  1873),  a  Friends'  institution,  and  of  the 
Iowa  Christian  College  (incorporated  as  Oskaloosa  College  in 
1856  a/id  reincorporated  under  its  present  name  in  1902).  At 
the  village  of  University  Park  (incorporated  in  1909),  a  suburb 
adjoining  the  city  on  the  E.,  is  the  Central  Holiness  University 
(1906;  coeducational),  where  the  annual  camp  meeting  of  the 
National  and  Iowa  Holiness  Associations  is  held.  Coal-mining 
is  the  m<Mt  important  industry  in  the  surrounding  region.  There 
are  deposits  of  clay  and  limestone  in  the  vicinity,  and  among  the 
city's  manufactures  are  drain  and  sewer  tile,  paving  and  building 
bricks,  cement  blocks,  and  warm-air  furnaces;  in  1905  the 
factory  products  were  valued  at  $779,894.  Oskaloosa  was  first 
settled  in  1843;  it  was  selected  in  1844  by  the  county  com- 
missioners as  a  site  for  the  county-seat,  and  was  chartered  as 
a  city  in  1853.  It  is  said  to  have  been  named  in  honour  of  the 
wife  of  the  Indian  chief  Mahaska  (of  the  Iowa  tribe),  in  whose 
honour  the  county  was  named;  a  bronze  statue  of  Mahaska 
(by  Sherry  E.  Fry,  an  Iowa  sculptor)  was  erected  here  in  1909. 

See  W.  A.  Hunter,  "  History  of  Mahaska  County,"  in  Annah  oj 
Iowa,  vols,  vi.-vii.  (Davenport,  Iowa,  1868-1869),  published  by  the 
Iowa  State  Historical  Society. 

OSMAN  CUsmAn),  the  usual  form  of  the  Arabic  name 
'OraiCAN,  as  representing  the  Turkish  and  Persian  pronunciation 
of  the  name.  It  is  used,  therefore,  for  (i)  the  founder  of  the 
Osmanli  or  Ottoman  dynasty,  Osman  I.,  who  took  the  title  of 
sultan,  ruled  in  Asia  Minor,  and  died  in  1326,  and  (2)  the  sixteenth 
sultan  Osman  II.,  who  reigned  1616-1621  (see  Turkey:  Hisicry). 
For  the  third  Mahommcdan  caliph  see  Othman  and  Caliphate. 

OSMAN  (183 2- 1 900),  Turkish  pashaandmushir  (field  marshal), 
was  born  at  Tokat,  in  .^sia  Minor,  in  1832.  Educated  at  the 
military  academy  at  Constantinople,  he  entered  the  cavalry 
in  1853,  and  served  under  Omar  Pasha  in  the  Russian  War  of 
1853-56,  in  Wallachia  and  the  Crimea.  Appointed  a  captain, 
in  the  Imperial  Guard,  he  went  through  the  campaigns  of  the 
Lebanon  in  i860  and  of  Crete  in  1867  to  1869,  under  Mustapha 
Pasha,  when  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  the 
convent  of  Hogia  Georgia,  and  was  promoted  licut.-coloneL 
He  served  under  Redif  Pasha  in  suppressing  an  insurrection 
in  Yemen  in  187 1,  was  promoted  major-general  in  1874,  and 
general  of  division  in  1875.  Appointed  to  command  the  army 
corps  at  Widin  in  1876  on  the  declaration  of  war  by  Servia, 
he  defeated  Tchnernaieff  at  Saitschar  and  again  at  Yavor  in 
July,  invaded  Servia  and  captured  Alexinatz  and  Deligrad  in 
October,  when  the  war  ended.  Osman  was  promoted  to  be 
mushir,  and  continued  in  the  command  of  the  army  corps  at 
Widin.  When  the  Russians  crossed  the  Danube  in  July  1877, 
Osman  moved  his  force  to  Plevna,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  engineer,  Tewfik  Pasha,  entrenched  himself  there  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  Russian  line  of  communication,  and  gradually 
made  the  position  a  most  formidable  one.  He  repulsed  the 
three  general  assaults  of  the  Russians  on  the  20th  and  30th 
July  and  the  nth  September,  inflicting  on  them  great  loss- 
some  30,000  men  in  the  three  battles.  He  held  the  position, 
after  being  closely  invested,  until  the  9th  December,  when, 
compelled  by  want  to  cut  his  way  out,  he  was  severely  wounded 
and  forced  to  capitulate.  This  famous  improvised  defence  of 
a  position  delayed  the  Russians  for  five  months,  and  entailed 
their  crossing  the  Balkan  range  in  the  depth  of  winter  after  the 
third  battle  of  Plevna.  The  sultan  conferred  on  Osman  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Osmanie  in  brilliants  and  the  title  of "  Ghazi  " 
(victorious),  and,  when  he  returned  from  imprisonment  in  Russia, 
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zinc,  the  cine  being  afterwards  removed  hy  distDlaUon.  The 
tcsidu*  »  obtained  is  then  powdered  and  ignilcd  wiLh  barium 
nilrale,  which  conveni  the  iridium  into  in  oiidc  and  the  ovnium 
into  barium  otmiate.  The  barium  salt  ii  eilraclcd  by  vatcr 
and  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  when  Ihe  osmium  volatUiio  in  Ihe 
form  ol  iti  letnuide.  As  an  alternative  Ihe  osmiridium  b  fused 
with  line,  the  tegului  treated  with  hydroehlonc  acid,  and  then 
heated  with  barium  nitrate  and  barium  peroxide/  Alter  fusion, 
the  mass  is  finely  powdered  and  treated  with  cold  dilute  hydro- 
chlotic  acid:  *"d  when  action  has  hniihed,  nitric  and  sulpjiuric 
acids  are  added,  the  precipitated  barium  sulphate  removed, 
the  liquid  distilled  and  the  osmium  precipitated  as  sulphide. 
The  sulphide  is  converted  into  sodium  ojmithkride  by  lusion 
with  salt,  in  a  curreni  of  chlorine,  Ihe  sodium  silt  tnnslDrmcd 
Into  ammonium  salt  by  predpilation  with  amniaDium  chloride, 
and  the  ammonium  salt  finally  heated  slrenBly  (H.  Sainle- 
Claire-Deville  and  H.  J.  Debray.  An.  min.,  iSjg  (j),  16,  74; 
•ee  also  C.  E.  Oaus,  Jour,  frokl.  Chm.,  1861.  (5.  P-  i*'\  F- 
WiAtcr.  Pott.  3<.  P-  'All  E.  Leidie  and  L.  Qucncssca.  Bull. 
JB(,  Mm.,  1903  (8),  J9,  p.  801).  The  teltoudc,  OsO..  can  be 
easily  reduced  lo  the  metal  by  dissolving  II  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  adding  linc,  mercury,  or  an  alkaline  formate  to  the 
liquid,  or  by  passing  its  vapour,  mixed  with  carbon  dioiide 
and  monoxide,  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube.  The  metal 
has  a  hlue-grey  colour,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline 
ilale  by  solution  in  tin.  Its  specific  gravity  Is  ii-]-ii-48 
(Deville  and  Debray)  and  its  specific  heat  is  ooji  13  (RegnaulL). 
It  can  be  distilled  in  the  electric  lumaee.  In  Ihe  oisssivc  itate 
it  is  Insoluble  In  all  acids,  but  when  freshly  {.redj^tated  from 
solutions  It  dissolvo  in  Fuming  nitric  acid.  On  fusion  with 
caustic  potash  it  yields  potassium  osmlate.  It  combines  with 
fluorine  at  100°  C,  and  when  heated  with  chlorine  it  forms 
■  mixture  of  chlorides.  A  colloidal  variety  was  obtained  by 
A.  GullHer  aitd  G.  Hofmeier  Wmr.  prokl.  Clitm..  1903. (j),  Ji, 
P-  45'}  t>y  reducing  osmium  compounda  arith  hydruine  hydrate 
in  the  presence  of  gum  arable 

Several  oxides  of  osmium  are  known."  The  proioiide.  OjO,  a 
obtained  as  a  dark  giey  insoluble  powder  when  osmium  ujlphite  is 
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OSHABBOCK,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Germany,  to  the 
Prussian  pnivince  of  Hanover,  situated  on  the  Hase,  jo  n. 
W.  of  the  dty  of  Hanovet,  31  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Mnnstcr.  and 
at  the  junctioii  of  the  lines  Hamburg.lZologne  and  Berlin- 
Amsterdam.  Fop.  (i«aj)  39,380.  The  older  streets  contain 
many  inletestmg  examples  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  domestic 
architecture,  white  the  substantial  bouses  of  the  modem  quarten 
testify  to  the  piesenl  pmspcriiy  of  the  town.  The  old  foniAca- 
tians  have  been  converted  into  promenades.  The  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  with  its  three  towers,  is  a  spacious  building 
ol  Ihe  13th  century,  partly  in  the  Romanesque  and  partly  ia 

to  the  Uarienkirche,  a  fine  Gothic  structure  of  the  14th  and  tjih 
centuries.  The  town  hall,  a  i3th<entury  Gothic  building, 
contains  portraits  of  some  of  the  plenipotentiarici  engiged  in 
concluding  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the  negotiations  for  which 
were  partly  carried  on  here  from  i<m  to  1648.  Other  im- 
portant buildings  are  the  museum,  erected  in  iSSS-iSS^and 
containing  scientific  and  historical  collections;  the  epbcopal 
pibce  and  the  law  courts.    The  ■        ■  ■  - 
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]ustusMr)ser(i7io-i;94)andamemorialof  the  war  of  1870-1871 
Linen  was  laimcTly  the  staple  product,  but  it  no  longcf  retain* 
that  position.  The  manufactures  include  machinery,  paper, 
chemicals,  tobacco  and  clgais,  pianos  si>d  beer.  Other  in- 
dustries arc  spinning  and  weaving.  The  town  has  large  iim 
and  steel  works  and  there  are  coal  mines  in  the  nelghbourtwod. 
A  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  gralu  and  wood,  teiiilei.  iiwi  goods 
and  WesIphaUan  hams,  while  Important  cattle  and  bme  furs 

Osnabrllck  Is  an  ancient  place  and  In  tS8  received  the  right 
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began  about  the  middle  01  me  [am  ceniury.  inc  usaopnc 
of  Osnabr^ck  was  founded  by  Charlemagne  about  800,  after 
he  had  subdued  the  Saions.  It  embraced  the  district  between 
the  Ems  and  the  Hunle,  and  was  included  in  the  archhiabopiic 
ol  Cologne.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia  it  was  deoeed  that 
it  should  be  held  by  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Proiesunt  biihop 
alternately,  and  this  stale  ol  aflairs  lasted  until  Ihe  secularin- 
lion  ol  the  see  In  iSoj.  In  181S  the  bishopric  was  given  u 
Hanover.  The  last  bishop  was  Fiederkli,  duke  of  York,  a  sua 
of  the  English  king  George  IIL  Since  1S37  OsnabrSck  has  hea 
Ihe  seat  of  ■  Roman  Catholic  bishop. ' 
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See  Friederid  and  Stieve.  CtsekkhU  dar  Sladl  OsnabriUk  (0«aa- 
bdkk.  1816-X836):  Wurm.  Osnahnkk,  senu  Ceuktckm,  utn*  Bau^ 
md  KumstdenkmdUr  (OsnabrOck,  1906),  and  Hoftmeyer,  G«- 
sckUitt  der  SUtdt  tmd  des  Rtrierungsbewirks  OsnabriUk  (Osnabrtkk, 
1904).  See  alao  the  Osnaoriicker  CtsckicktsgudUn  (Osnabrfkck, 
1891  foL);  the  OsmabnUker  Urkundenbuck,  edited  by  F.  Philippi 
and  M.  nke  (OanabrOck,  1893-1903);  and  the  publications  of  the 
Ycreiu  fur  CesehckU  und  Landeskunde  wn  Osnabriick  (OsnabrQck. 
1883  foL).  For  the  history  of  the  bishopric  ace  J  C,U(>}Xa,GtickukU 
der  Weikbisckdfe  wm  Osnabruck  (Lingcn.  1887);  and  C.  StQve. 
CntkkkU  du  Hockstifts  Osmabntck  (Jena,  1873-1883). 

OSHABURO,  the  name  given  to  a  coarslsh  type  of  plain  fabric, 
originaJly  made  from  flax  yarns.  It  is  now  made  from  either 
flax,  tow  or  jute  srams— sometimes  flax  or  tow  warp  with  mixed 
or  jute  weft,  and  often  entirely  of  jute.  The  finer  and  better 
qualities  form  a  kind  of  common  sheeting,  and  the  various 
kinds  may  contain  from  30  to  36  threads  per  inch  and  xo  to  15 
picks  per  inch.     

OSOaiO.  JERONTMO  (1506-1580),  Portuguese  historian,  was 
a  native  of  Lisbon  and  son  of  the  Ouvidor  Geral  of  India.  In 
1519  his  mother  sent  him  to  Salamanca  to  study  civil  law,  and 
in  1525  be  went  on  to  Paris  to  study  philosophy,  and  there 
became  intimate  with  Peter  Fabre,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Returning  to  Portugal,  Osorio  next  proceeded 
for  tbeol<%y  to  Bologna,  where  he  made  such  a  name  that  King 
John  III.  invited  him  in  1536-1537  to  lecture  on  scripture  in 
the  reorgiuiized  university  of  Coimbra.  He  returned  to  Lisbon 
in  1540,  and  acted  as  secretary  to  Prince  Luiz,  and  as  tutor 
to  his  son,  the  prior  of  Crato,  obtaining  also  two  benefices  in  the 
dk)ce9e  of  Vizcu.  In  1542  he  printed  in  Lisbon  his  treatise 
De  mobilUaie,  After  the  death  of  Prince  Luis  in  1553,  he  with- 
drew from  court  to  his  churches.  He  was  named  archdeacon 
of  Evora  in  1560,  and  much  against  his  will  became  bishop  of 
Silves  in  1564.  The  Cardinal  Prince  Henry,  who  had  bestowed 
these  boaours,  desired  to  employ  him  at  Lisbon  in  state  business 
viicn  King  Sebastian  took  up  the  reins  of  power  in  1568,  but 
Osorio  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of  his  pastoral  duties, 
though  be  showed  his  seal  for  the  commonwealth  by  writing 
two  letters,  one  in  which  he  dissuaded  the  king  from  going  to 
Africa,  the  other  sent  during  the  latter's  first  expedition  there 
(1574),  in  which  he  called  on  him  to  return  to  his  kingdom. 
Sebasdan  looked  with  disfavour  on  opponents  of  his  African 
adveatttre,  and  Osorio  found  it  prudent  to  leave  Portugal  for 
Parma  and  Rome  on  the  pretext  of  a  visit  ad  limtna.  His 
scruples  regarding  residence,  and  the  appeals  of  the  king  and 
the  Cardinal  Prince,  prevented  him  enjoying  for  long  the  hospi- 
tality of  Fope  Gregory  XIII.,  and  he  returned  to  his  diocese  and 
died  at  Tavira  on  the  20th  of  August  1580.  An  exemplary 
pcdate,  a  learned  scholar  and  an  able  critic,  Osorio  gained  a 
European  reputation  by  writing  in  Latin,  then  the  lingua 
froMca  of  the  studious  throughout  Christendom,  and  the  per- 
fection of  his  prose  style  caused  him  to  be  named  by  contem- 
poraries "the  Portuguese  Gcero."  His  well-stocked  library 
was  carried  off  from  Faro  when  the  earl  of  Essex  captured  the 
town  in  1596,  and  many  of  the  books  were  bestowed  on  the 
Bodleiaa  at  Oxford.^ 

His  prindpa]  works  written  b  Latin  include:  (i)  De  gloria  H 
uMiilaU  eiwiU  et  ckmHana,  an  English  version  of  which  by  W. 
Biandie  a|)peased  in  London  in  1576.  (3)  Dt  jusMui.  (3)  Dt 
regis  instthtlione  «l  diseiplma.  (4)  De  vera  saptentta,  (5)  De 
rtbus  EmmamueUs  (1586),  a  history  of  the  rdgn  of  King  Emanuel 
which  b  fittle  more  than  a  txanslation  of  the  chronicle  on  the  same 
•object  tyy  DaniSo  de  Goes.  Osorio's  book  was  turned  into  Portu- 
focse  by  F.  M.  do  Naadmesto  (jf-v.),  into  French  by  J.  Crispin 
U  vols.,  Geneva,  1610),  and  an  English  paraphrase  in  3  vols,  by 
J.  Gibbs  came  out  in  London  in  1753.  His  Opera  onmia  were 
intblialied  by  his  ncfdiew  (4  vols.,  Rome,  ijS9>)*  Two  of  his  polemical 
treatnes  have  been  translated  into  EngUsn,  his  Epistle  to  Ekaabetk 
Qmem  of  EMdaod  by  R.  Shacklock  (Antwerp,  1505),  and  his  Con- 
Jmiatiem,  of  M.W.  Heddon  by  J.  Fen  (Louvain,  1568).  His  Portugese 
epistles,  mclading  the  two  bdore  mentioned,  were  printed  in  Lisbon 
in  two  editioas  m  1818  and  1819,  and  in  Paris  in  1859.  For  his 
baography  see  Obras  do  X>.  F*  A,  Lobo^  bishop  of  Vixeu,  L  39^*301 
"    •        X848)  (F  PE.) 


r,  or  OspBAT,  a  word  said  to  be  corrupted  from 

"  Osifrage,'*  LaL  osttfraga^  bone-breaker.    The  Ossifraga  of 
Pliny  (HJf.  z.  3)  and  some  other  classical  wriun  seems  to  have 


been  the  Llnimerge3rer'(9.*.);  but  the  name,  not  inapplicable 
in  that  case,  has  been  transferred  to  another  bird  which  is  no 
breaker  of  bones,  save  incidentally  those  of  the  fishes  it  devours.* 
The  osprey  is  a  rapadous  bird,  of  middling  size  and  of  conspicu- 
ously-marked plumage,  the  white  of  its  lower  parU,  and  often  of 
its  head,  contrasting  sharply  with  the  dark  brown  of  the  back  and 
most  of  its  upper  parts  when  the  bird  is  seen  on  the  wing  It  is 
thePako  kaliaehu  of  Linnaeus,  but  was,  in  x8io,  established  by 
J.  C  Savlgny  {Ois  do  V^gypu,  p.  35)  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus 
PandioH.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  family  Palconidao,  but  is 
the  represenUtive  of  a  separate  family,  Pandumidae  Pandum 
diflfers  from  the  FaUonidae  not  only  pterylologicaUy,  as  observed 
by  C.  L.  Nitxsch,  but  also  osteologically,  as  pointed  out  by 
A.  Mibe-Edwards  (Oir.  fost.  Prance^  ii.  pp.  413,  419).  In  some 
of  the  characters  in  which  it  differs  structurally  from  the 
Palamidaot  it  agrees  with  certain  of  the  owls,  but  the' most 
important  parts  of  its  internal  structure,  as  well  as  of  its  pterylosis, 
forbid  a  belief  that  there  is  any  near  alliance  of  the  two  groups. 
The  special  characters  of  the  family  are  the  presence  of  a  revers- 
ible outer  toe,  the  absence  of  an  aftershaft  and  the  feathering  of 
the  tibiae. 

The  osprey  is  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  birds-of-prey. 
From  Alaska  to  Brazil,  from  Lapland  to  Natal,  from  Japan  to 
Tasmania,  and  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  it  occurs 
as  a  winter-visitant  or  as  a  resident.  Though  migratory  in 
Europe  at  least,  it  is  generally  independent  of  climate.  It  breeds 
equally  on  the  half-thawed  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  on  the 
cays  of  Honduras,  in  the  dense  forests  of  Finland  and  on  the 
barren  rocks  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  Kamchatka  and  in  West  Australia. 
Among  the  cotmtries  it  does  not  frequent  are  Iceland  and  New 
Zealand.  Where,  through  abundance  of  food,  it  is  numerous— 
as  in  former  days  was  the  case  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States—the  nests  of  the  fish-hawk  (to  use  its  American  name) 
may  be  placed  on  trees  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  close 
together.  Where  food  is  scarcer  and  the  species  accordingly  less 
plentiful,  a  dngle  pair  will  occupy  an  isolated  rock,  and  jealously 
expel  all  intruders  of  their  kind,  as  happens  in  Scotland.*  Few 
birds  lay  eggs  so  beautiful  or  so  rich  in  colouring:  their  white 
or  pale  ground  is  spotted,  blotched  or  marbled  with  ahnost  every 
shade  of  purple,  orange  and  red— passing  from  the  most  delicate 
lilac,  buff  and  peach-blossom,  through  violet,  chestnut  and 
cnmson,  to  a  neariy  absolute  black.  The  fierceness  with  which 
ospreys  defend  their  eggs  and  young,  in  addition  to  the  dangerous 
situation  not  infrequently  chosen  for  the  eyry,  make  the  task 
of  robbing  the  nests  difficult. 

The  term  "  ospra^,**  applied  to  the  nuotial  plumes  of  the  egrets 
in  the  feather  trade,  is  derived  from  the  French  esprU;  it  has 
nothine  to  d<^  with  the  osprey  bird,  and  iu  use  has  been  supposed 
to  be  due  to  a  confusion  wiUi  "  spray."  (A.  N.) 

OSROENE,  or  Osxhoene,  a  district  of  north-western  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  the  hill  cotmtry  on  the  upper  BDechas  (Belichus;  mod. 
Nakr  Belik,  Bilikh),  the  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  with  its 
capital  at  Edessa  (9.9.),  founded  by  Seleucus  I.  About  130  B.C. 
Edessa  was  occupied  by  a  nomadic  Arabic  tribe,  the  Orrhoei  (Plin. 
v.  85;  vi.  35,  XX7;  X39),  who  founded  a  small  state  ruled  by  their 
chieftains  with  the  title  of  kings.  After  them  the  district  was 
called  Orrhoene  (thus  in  the  inscriptions,  in  Pliny  and  Dio 
Cassius),  which  occasionally  has  been  changed  into  Osroene,  in 
assimilation  to  the  Parthian  name  Osroes  or  Chosroes  (Khosrau). 
The  founder  of  the  dynasty  is  therefore  called  Osroes  by  Prooop. 
Bell  Pen.  L  17;  but  Orhfti  or  Urhai,  son  of  Hewyft  (».«.  "  the 

>  Another  supposed  old  form  of  the  name  Cs  "Orfraie**;  but 
that  is  said  by  M.  Rolland  iPaamepoptd.  Franco,  iL  p.  9.  note), 
quoting  M.  Suchier  iZoittdir,  rdm,  Pkuol,  L  p.  432),  to  anse  from 
a  mingling  of  two  wholly  different  sources:  (i)  Oripelargus, 
Oriperagus,  Orprais  and  (3)  Ossifraga*  **  Orfraie  '*  again  is  occasion- 
ally interchanged  with  E^raio  (which,  through  such  dialectical 
forms  as  Fretate,  Fressaia^  is  said  to  come  from  the  Latin  praexnM), 
the  ordinary  French  name  for  the  barn-owl,  Ahtco  flammeus  (see 
Owl).  According  to  Skeat's  Didionarf  (i.  p.  408),  **  Asprey  is 
the  oldest  English  form;  but  "  Osprey  is  given  by  Cotgiave,  and 
is  found  as  early  as  the  15th  century. 

'Two  good  examples  of  the  different  localities  chosen  by  this 
bird  for  iu  nest  are  illustrated  in  Oolkeca  WoUeyana,  pis.  B.  A  H. 
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snake  ").  In  the  chronicle  of  Dionytius  of  TeUnuhre;  he  is  no 
liistorical  penonslity,  but  the  eponym  of  the  tribe.  In  the 
Syiisn  Dectrtne  of  Addai  (ed.  PhUipps  1876,  p  46)  he  is  called 
Arjaw,  t.€.  **  the  lion."  The  kings  soon  became  dependants  of 
the  Parthians;  their  names  are  mostly  Arabic  (Bekr,  Abgar, 
Ma'uu),  but  among  them  occur  some  Iranian  (Parthian)  names, 
as  Paoorus  and  Phratama spates.  Under  Tigranes  of  Armenia 
they  became  his  vassals,  and  after  the  victories  of  Lucullus  and 
Pompcy,  vassals  of  the  Romans.  Their  names  occur  in  all  wars 
between  Romans  and  Parthians,  when  they  generally  inclined 
to  the  Parthian  side,  «.f .  in  the  wars  of  Crassus  and  Trajan. 
Trajan  deposed  the  dynasty,  but  Hadrian  restored  it.  The 
kings  generally  used  Greek  inscrq>tions  on  their  coins,  but 
when  they  sided  with  the  Parthians,  as  in  the  war  of  Marcus 
Aurdius  and  Verua  (aj>.  161-165),  an  Aramaic  legend  appears 
instead.  HeUenism  soon  disappeared  and  the  Arabs  adopted 
the  language  and  civilization  of  the  Aramaeans^  This  develop- 
ment was  hastened  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  which 
IS  said  to  have  been  brought  here  by  the  apostle  Judas,  the 
brother  of  James,  whose  tomb  was  shown  in  Edessa.  In  290  and 
aox  we  hear  of  Christian  churches  in  Edessa.  King  Abgar  IX. 
(or  VIII.)  (179-214)  himself  became  a  Christian  and  abolished 
the  pagan  cults,  especially  the  rite  of  castration  in  the  service  of 
Atargatis,  which  was  now  punished  by  the  loss  of  the  hands  (see 
Bardesanes,  "  Hook  of  the  Laws  of  Countries,"  in  Cureton, 
SptciUgmm  Syriocum,  p.  31).  His  conversion  has  by  the  legend 
been  transferred  to  his  ancestor  Abgar  V.  in  the  time  of  Christ 
himself,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  exchanged  letters  and  who 
sent  him  his  miraculous  image,  which  afterwards  was  fixed  over 
the  piudpal  gate  <^  the  city  (see  Abgar;  Lipsius,  Die  edessc' 
mscke  Abgarsaie  (1880);  Dobschtttz.  CkristusbiUar  (1896)) 
Edessa  now  became  the  principal  seat  of  Aramaic-Christian 
(Synac)  language  and  literature;  the  literary  dialect  of  Syriac 
is  the  dialect  of  Edessa. 

Csracalla  in  3x6  abolished  the  kingdom  of  Osioene  (Dio  Cass. 
77, 1  a  14)  and  Edessa  became  a  Roman  colony.  The  list  of  the 
kings  of  Osroene  is  preserved  in  the  Syrian  chronide  of  Dionysius 
of  Tellmahre,  which  is  checked  by  the  coins  and  the  data  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors;  it  has  been  reconstructed  by  A.  v. 
Gutschmld,  "  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Geschichte  des  KOnig- 
leichs  Osroene,"  hi  Mimoira  de  FAcad.  de  St  Piiersbourg,  t. 
sxxv.  (1887).  Edessa  remained  Roman  till  it  was  taken  by 
Chosroes  IL  in  608;  but  in  635  Hendius  conquered  it  again. 
In  638  it  was  taken  by  the  Arabs.  (£0.  M.) 

OSROES  (also  Osdkoes  or  Cboskoes),  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Persian  name  Khosrau  (see  Choskoes).  The  form  Osroes  is 
generally  used  for  a  Parthian  king  who  from  his  coins  appears 
to  have  reigned  from  about  a.o.  Z06-X39,  as  successor  of 
his  brother  Paoorus.  But  during  all  this  time  another  king, 
Vologaescs  II.  (77-147)  maintained  himself  in  a  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Osroes  occupied  Armenia,  and  placed  Exedares,  a 
son  of  Pacorus,  and  afterwards  his  brother  Parthamasiris  on  the 
throne.  This  encroachment  on  the  Roman  sphere  led  to  the 
Parthian  war  of  Trajan,  In  1x4  Parthamasiris  surrendered  to 
Trajan  and  was  killed.  In  Mesopotamia  a  brother  of  Osroes, 
Meherdates  (Mithradates  IV.),  and  his  son  Sanatruces  II..  took 
the  diadem  and  tried  to  withstand  the  Romans.  Against  them 
Trajan  united  with  Parthamaspates,  whom  he  placed  on  the 
throne,  when  he  had  advanced  to  Ctesiphon  (xx6).  But  after  the 
death  of  Trajan  (1x7)  Hadrian  acknowledged  Osroes  and  made 
Parthamaspates  kmg  of  Edessa  (Osroene);  he  also  gave  back 
to  Osroes  his  daughter  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Trajan 
(Dio  Cass.  68,  17,  33.  33;  Malalas,  p.  370  ff.;  Spartian,  Vtic 
Badr.  5.  13;  PausaiL  v.  13,  6).  But  meanwhile  Vologaeses  IL 
had  regained  a  dominant  position;  his  coins  begin  again  in  X33 
and  go  on  to  146,  whereas  after  zsz  we  have  no  cohis  of  Osroes 
except  in  xaS. 

By  Procopius,  Pen,  L  XTi  24,  the  name  of  the  territory  of  Osroene 
is  derived  from  a  dynast  Osroes,  but  this  a  a  false  etymology  (see 
OsROBNB).  (En.  M.) 

088A  (mod.  Kissmo  or  Kissavo),  a  mountain  in  the  district  of 
Magnesia  in  Thessaly,.  between  Pdion  and  Olympus,  from  which 


it  is  separated  by  the  valley  of  Tempo.  Hdght  about  6400  ft 
The  Giants  are  said  to  have  [uled  Pellon  upon  it  in  their  attempt 
to  scale  Olympus. 

08SBIT,  a  munidpal  borough  In  the  Moriey  pariiamentaxy 
division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  3  m.  W  of 
Wakefield,  on  the  Great  Northern  and  (Horbury  and  Ossett 
station)  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railways.  Pop.  (1901) 
X 3,903  It  mdudes  the  contiguous  townships  of  Ossett,  South 
Ouett  and  Gawthorpe.  The  diurch  of  the  Holy  Tiinity,  a  Cm 
cruciform  structure  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  was  erected  in 
1865.  Woollen  doth  miUs,  and  extensive  collieries  in  ihe 
neighbourhood,  emptoy  the  large  industrial  population.  There 
arc  medicinal  spnngs  similar  in  their  properties  to  those  of 
Chdtenham.  The  munidpal  borough,  inoor]x>rated  in  1890,  is 
under  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  X3  ooundUors.   Area  3238  acrc& 

OSSIAN,  OssiN  or  Oisin,  the  legendary  Irish  3rd-oentury  hen 
of  Cdtic  literature,  son  of  Finn.  According  to  the  legend 
embodied  in  the  Ossianic  or  Ossinic  poems  and  prose  romances 
which  early  spread  over  Ireland  and  Scotland,  Ossian  and  his 
Fenian  followers  were  defeated  in  383  at  the  battle  of  Gabhra  by 
the  Irish  king  Carbery,  and  Osstan  spent  many  years  in  fairy- 
land, eventually  being  baptized  by  St  Patrick.  As  Oisin  he  wu 
long  celebrated  in  Irish  song  and  legend,  and  in  recent  years  the 
Iri^  literary  revival  has  xepopuladxed  the  Tenian  hero.  In 
Scotland  the  Ossianic  revivsd  is  associated  with  the  name  of 
James  Macpherson  (g.v). 

See  Celt  Literature ;  also  Nutt's  Ostum  ond  tke  Ossaank 
Ltterattire  (1899), 

08S1NGT0N,  JOHN  EVELYN  DENISON,  Viscoumt  (x8oo- 
X873),  English  statesman,  was  the  ddest  son  of  John  Dcnisaa 
(d  X820)  of  Ossington,  Nottinghamshire,  where  he  was  bom  on 
the  27th  of  January  i8oa  Educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Churdi, 
Oxford,  he  became  member  of  parliament  for  Newcasile-iinder- 
Lyme  in  1823,  bemg  returned  for  Hastings  three  years  later,  and 
holding  for  a  short  tune  a  subordinate  position  in  Canidng's 
ministry.  Defeated  in  X830  both  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme  and 
then  at  Liverpool,  Denison  secured  a  seat  as  one  of  the  members 
for  Nottinghamshire  in  X83X;  and  after  the  great  Reform  Act 
he  represented  the  southern  division  of  that  county  from  X833 
tmtil  the  general  dection  of  X837.  He  represented  Malton  from 
X84Z  to  1857,  and  North  Nottinghamshire  from  X857  to  1873.  In 
April  x8s7  Denison  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Re-dected  at  the  beguming  of  three  successive  pariiaments  he 
retained  this  position  until  February  1872,  when  he  resigned  ai>d 
was  created  Viscount  Ossington.  He  refused,  however,  to  accept 
the  pension  usually  given  to  retiring  Speakers.  In  1837  lie  had 
married  Charlotte  (d.  1889),  daughter  of  William,  4th  duke  of 
PorUand,  but  he  left  no  children.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  Mai^ 
1873,  and  his  title  became  extinct. 

OSSIMING,  a  village  of  Westchester  county,  New  York,  U.S.A^ 
30  m.  N.  of  New  York  dty,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river. 
Pop.  (X900)  7939,  of  whom  X643  were  foreign-bom;  (1910,  U.S. 
census)  x  1,480.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  railway,  and  by  river  steamboats.  It  is  ficeiy  situated 
overlookixig  the  Ti4>pan  Zee,  an  expansion  of  the  Hudson  river, 
and  has  excellent  fadiities  for  boating,  sailing  and  yachtixtg.  The 
village  is  the  seat  of  Motmt  Pleasant  Academy  (18x4),  HoBnook 
School  (x866)  and  St  John's  School  (1843),  all  for  boy%,  and  has 
a  fine  public  library.  The  Croton  Aqueduct  is  here  osnicd  over 
a  stone  arch  with  an  eighty-foot  q>aiL  At  Ossining,  near  the 
river  front,  is  the  Sing  Sing  Prison,  the  best-known  penitentiaiy 
in  the  United  States.  In  1906  a  law  was  enacted  providing 
for  a  new  prison  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  in  place 
of  Sing  Sing.  The  site  of  Osshilng,  originally  a  part  of  the 
Phillipse  Manor,  was  first  settled  about  X700,  taking  the  naaoe 
of  Sing  Sing  from  the  Sin  Sinck  Indians.  The  village  was  in- 
corporated in  x8x3,  and  was  reincorporated,  with  enlarged 
boundaries  and  a  considerably  increased  popuUtion,  in  1906, 
the  name  bdng  changed  from  Sing  Sii^  tp  Ossining  in  X90X. 

OSSORY,  THOMAS  BUTLER,  Eaxl  07  (1634-1680),  ddest  son 
of  James  Butler,  xst  duke  of  Ormonde,  was  bom  at  Kilkenny 
on  the  8th  or  9th  of  July  1634.    His  eariy  years  wcse  spent  in 
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Ireland  and  Fiance,  and  he  became  an  accomplished  athlete  and 
by  no  means  an  indifferent  scholar.  Having  come  to  London 
in  1653  he  was  rightly  suspected  of  sympathizing  with  the 
exiled  rojralists,  and  in  1655  was  put  into  prison  by  CromweU; 
after  his  release  about  a  year  later  he  went  to  Holland  and 
Durried  a  Dutch  lady  of  good  family,  accompanying  Charles  II. 
to  England  in  1660.  Xn  j66x  Butlnr  became  a  member  of  both 
the  English  and  the  Irish  Houses  of  Con&mons,  representing 
Bristol  in  the  former  and  Dublin  University  in  the  latter  House, 
and  in  x66a  was  made  an  Irish  peer  as  ead  of  Ossory.  He  held 
several  military  appointments,  in  1665  was  made  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  in  z666  was  created  an 
English  peer  as  Lord  Butler;  but  almost  as  soon  as  he  appeared 
in  the  l£»uae  of  Lords  he  was  imprisoned  for  two  days  for  chal- 
lenging the  duke  of  Buckingham.  In  1665  a  fortunate  accident 
had  allowed  Ossory  to  take  part  in  a  big  naval  fight  with  the 
Dutch,  and  in  May  1673,  being  now  in  command  of  a  ship,  he 
fought  against  the  same  enemies  in  Southwold  Bay,  serving 
vith  great  dbtinction  on  both  occasions.  Tlie  earl  was  partly 
Rspon&ble  for  this  latter  strugg^  as  in  March  1672  before  war 
«as  dedaxed  he  had  attacked  the  Dutch  Smjrma  fleett  an  action 
which  be  is  said  to  have  greatly  regretted  later  in  life.  Whilst 
visiting  France  in  1672  he  rejected  the  liberal  offers  made  by 
Louis  XIV  to  induce  him  to  enter  the  service  of  France,  and 
letuming  to  England  he  added  to  his  high  reputation  by  his 
conduct  during  a  sea-fight  in  August  1673.  The  earl  was  intimate 
viih  William,  prince  of  Orange,  and  in  1O77  he  joined  the  alb'cd 
army  in  the  Netherlands,  commanding  the  British  section  and 
winning  great  fame  at  the  aege  of  Mons  in  1678.  He  acted  as 
deputy  for  his  father,  who  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  in 
pariiament  he  defended  Ormonde's  Irish  administration  with 
peat  vigour.  In  x68o  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Tangier,  but 
his  death  on  the  30th  of  July  x68o  prevented  him  from  taking  up 
his  new  duties.  One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  was  John 
Evelyn,  who  eulogizes  him  in  his  Diary.  Ossory  had  eleven 
dtikhen,  axKi  his  eldest  son  James  became  duke  of  Ormonde  in 
16S8. 

See  T.  Carte.  Life  of  James,  duke  of  Ormonde  (1851):  and  J. 
Evefyn.  Diary,  edited  by  W.  Bray  (1890). 

OSSORY  (Qsraigke)f  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  the 
south-west  of  Lcinster.  The  name  is  preserved  by  dioceses 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
kingdom  of  Ossory  was  founded  in  the  and  century  A.D ,  and  its 
kings  maintained  their  position  until  xixa 

OSTADE;  the  name  of  two  Dutch  painters  whose  ancestors 
were  settle)  at  Eyndhoven,  near  the  village  of  Ostaden.  Early 
in  the  X7th  century  Jan  Hendricx,  a  weaver,  moved  from 
Eyndhoven  to  Haarlem,  where  he  married  and  founded  a  large 
family.  The  eldest  and  youngest  of  his  sons  became  celebrated 
artists. 

X.  AouAN  OsTAOE  (16X0-1685),  the  eldest  of  Jan  Hendricx's 
sons,  wras  bom  and  died  at  Haarlem.  According  to  Houbraken 
he  was  tau^t  by  Frans  Hab,  at  that  time  master  of  Adrian 
Brouwer.  At  twenty-six  he  joined  a  company  of  the  civic 
guaid  at  Haarlem,  and  at  twenty-eight  he  married.  His  wife 
died  in  1640  and  he  speedily  rc-married,  but  again  became  a 
widower  in  x666.  He  took  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession, 
the  presidency  of  the  painters'  gild  at  Haarlem,  in  x663.  Among 
the  treasnresof  the  Louvre  collection,  a  striking  picture  represents 
the  father  of  a  large  family  sitting  in  state  with  his  wife  at  his 
side  in  a  handsomely  furnished  room,  surrounded  by  his  son 
and  five  daughters,  and  a  young  inJarried  couple.  It  is  an  old 
tradition  that  Ostade  here  painted  himsdf  and  hb  children  in 
holiday  attire;  yet  the  style  is  much  too  refined- for  the  painter 
of  boofs,  and  Ostade  had  but  one  daughter.  The  number 
of  Ostade's  {Hctures  is  given  by  Smith  at  three  hundred  and 
ei^ty-five,  but  by  Hofstede  de  Groot  (1910)  at  over  90a  At  his 
death  the  stock  of  his  unsold  pieces  was  over  two  hundred.  His 
ex^raved  plates  were  put  up  to  auction,  with  tht  pictures,  and 
ffity  etched  plates — most  of  them  dated  X647-X648 — ^were  dis- 
posed of  in  1686.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  of  his  pictures 
are  in  public  and  private  collections,  of  which  one  hundred 


and  four  are  signed  and  dated,  while  seventeen  are  signed  with 
the  name  but  not  with  the  date. 

Adrian  Ostade  was  the  contemporary  of  David  Teniers  and 
Adrian  Brouwer.  Like  them  he  wpeat  his  life  in  the  delineation 
of  the  homeliest  subjects — tavern  scenes,  village  fairs  and  country 
quarters.  Between  Teniers  and  Ostade  the  contrast  lies  in  the 
different  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  of  Brabant  and 
Holland,  and  the  atmosphere  and  dwellings  that  were  peculiar 
to  each  regkm.  Brabant  has  more  sun,  more  comfort  and  a 
higher  type  of  humanity;  Teniers,  in  consequence,  Is  silvery 
and  sparkling;  the  people  he  paints  are  fair  specimens  of  a  well- 
buUt  race.  Holland,  in  the  vicinity  of  Haarlem  seems  to  have 
suffered  much  from  war;  the  air  is  moist  and  hazy,  and  the 
people,  as  depicted  by  Ostade,  are  short,  ill-favouxed  and  marked 
uith  thestampof  adversity  on  theirfeaturesand  dress.  Brouwer, 
who  painted  the  Dutch  boor  in  his  frolics  and  passion,  imported 
more  of  the  ^irit  of  Frans  Hals  into  his  delineations  than  his 
colleague;  but  the  type  is  the  same  as  Ostade's.  Duxing  the 
fixBt  years  of  his  career  Ostade  displayed  the  same  tendency 
to  exaggeration  and  frolic  as  his  comrade,  but  he  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  his  rival  by  a  more  general  use  of  the  principles 
of  light  and  shade,  and  especially  by  a  greater  concentration 
of  ll^t  on  a  small  surface  in  contrast,  with  a  broad  expanse  6t 
gloom.  The  key  of  his  harmonies  remains  for  a  time  in  the 
scale  of  greys.  But  his  treatment  is  dry  and  canful,  and  in 
this  style  he  shuns  no  difficulties  of  detail,  representing  cottages 
inside  and  out,  with  the  vine  leaves  covering  the  poorness  of  the 
outer  walls,  and  nothing  inside  to  deck  the  patchwork  of  rafters 
and  thatch,  or  tumble-down  chimneys  and  ladder  staircases, 
that  make  up  the  sordid  interior  of  the  Dutch  rustic  of  those 
days.  The  greatness  of  Ostade  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  often 
caught  the  poetic  side  of  the  life  of  the  peasant  class,  in  spite 
of  its  u^iness,  and  stunted  form  and  misshapen  features.  He 
did  so  by  giving  their  vulgar  sports,  their  quarrels,  even  their 
quieter  moods  of  enjoyment,  the  magic  light  of  the  sungleam, 
and  by  clothing  the  wreck  of  cottages  with  gay  vegetation. 

It  was  natural  that,  with  the  tendency  to  effect  which  marked 
Oatade  from  the  first,  he  should  have  been  fired  by  emulation  to 
rival  the  masterpieces  of  Rembrandt.  His  eartv  pictures  are  not  so 
rare  but  that  we  can  trace  how  he  glided  out  01  one  period  into  the 
other.  Before  the  dispersion  of  the  Gsell  collection  at  Vienna  in 
1873.  it  was  easy  to  study  the  steel-grey  harmonies  and  exaggerated 
caricature  of  hu  early  works  in  the  period  intervening  Mtween 
163a  and  1638.  There  is  a  picture  of  a  "  Countryman  havina  his 
Tooth  Drawn,"  in  the  Vienna  Gallery,  una^cd,  and  painted  about 
1632;  a  "Bagpiper'*  of  1635  in  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery  at 
Vienna:  cottage  scenes  of  1635  and  1636,  in  the  museums  of  Karls- 
ruhe, Darmstadt  and  Dresden;  and  "  Card  Playen  "  of  1637  in  the 
Liechtenstein  palace  at  Vienna,  which  noake  up  for  the  loss  of  the 
Gsell  collection.  The  same  style  marks  most  of  those  pieces.  About 
1638  or  1640  the  Influence  of  Rembrandt  suddenly  changed  hia 
style,  and  he  painted  the"  Annunciation  "of  the  Brunswick  museum, 
wnere  the  angels  appearing  in  the  sky  to  Dutch  boors  half  asleep 
amidst  their  cattle,  sheep  and  dogs,  m  front  of  a  cottage,  at  once 
recall  the  similar  subject  by  Rembrandt  and  his  effective  mode  of 
lighting  the  principal  groups  by  rays  propelled  to  the  earth  out  of  a 
murky  sky  But  Ostade  waS  not  succcssTul  in  this  effrirt  to  vulgarize 
Scripture.  He  might  have  been  pardoned  had  he  given  dranutic 
force  and  expression  to  his  picture;  but  his  shepherds  were  only 
boors  without  much  emotion,  passion  or  surprise.  Hu  picture  was 
an  effect  of  hght,  as  such  masterly,  in  its  sketchy  rubbings,  of  dark 
brown  tone  relieved  by  strongly  impasted  lights,  but  without  the 
very  qualities  which  made  his  usual  subjects  attractive.  When,  in 
164a,  he  painted  the  beautiful  interior  at  the  Louvre,  in  which  a 
mother  tends  her  child  in  a  cradle  at  the  nde  of  a  great  chimney 
near  which  her  husband  is  sitting,  the  darkness  of  a  countrv  loft  is 
dimly  illumined  by  a  beam  from  the  sun  that  shines  on  the  case- 
ment; and  one  might  think  the  painter  intended  to  depict  the 
Nativity,  but  that  there  is  nothing  holy  in  all  the  surroundings, 
nothing  attractive  indeed  except  the  wonderful  Rembrandtesque 
transparency,  the  brown  tone,  and  the  admiraUe  keraing  of  the 


and  similar  subjects  of  previous  and  succeeding  years,  he  returned 
to  the  homely  subjects  in  which  his  power  and  wonderful  observa- 
tion made  him  a  master.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  back  to 
gospel  illustrations  till  1667,  when  he  produced  an  admirable 
.  Nativity."  which  is  only  surpassed  as  regards  arrangement  and 
colour  by  Rembrandt's  "  Carpenter's  Family  "  at  the  Louvre,  or  the 
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"  Woodcutter  and  Children  *  in  the  gallery  of  Casael.  Innumerable 
almost  are  the  more  familiar  themes  to  which  he  devoted  his  brush 
during  this  interval,  from  small  single  figures,  representing  smokers 
or  drinkers,  to  vulgarized  allq^ories  of  the  five  senses  (Hermitage 
and  Brunswick  galleries),  halt-lengths  ot  fishmongers  and  bakers 
and  cottage  brawls,  or  scenes  of  gambling,  or  itinerant  players  and 
quacks,  and  nine-pin  players  in  the  open  air.  The  humour  in  some 
of  thtwt  pieces  is  contagious,  as  in  the  '*  Tavern  Scene  "  of  the 
Lacut.  collection  (Louvre,  1651^).  His  art  may  be  studied  in  the 
large  series  of  dated  pieces  which  adorn  every  European  caoital, 
from  St  Petersburg  to  London.  Buckingham  Palace  has  a  large 
number,  and  many  a  good  specimen  lies  hidden  in  the  private 
collections  of  England.  But  if  we  should  select  a  few  as  peculiarly 
worthy  of  attention,  we  might  point  to  the  "  Rustics  m  a  Tavern 
of  l66a  at  the  Hague,  the  "  VUlage  School "  of  the  same  year  at 
the  Louvre,  the  '^Tavern  Court-yard"  of  1670  at  Cassel,  the 
"  Sportsmen's  Rest  '*  of  167 1  at  Amsterdam  and  the  "  Fiddler  and 
his  Audience  "  of  1673  at  the  Hague.  At  Amsterdam^  we  have  the 
likeness  of  a  painter,  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  spectator,  at  his 
easeL  The  ctNOur-grinder  is  at  work  in  a  comer,  a  pupil  prepares  a 
palette  and  a  black  dog  sleeps  on  the  ground.  A  replica  of  this 
picture,  with  the  date  of  1666,  is  in  the  Dresden  gallery.  Both 
specimens  are  supposed  to  represent  Ostade  himself.  But  un- 
fortunately we  see  the  artist's  back  and  not  his  face.  In  bis  etching 
{Bartsckt  xi)  the  painter  shows  himself  in  profile,  at  work  on  a 
canvas.  Two  of  his  latest  dated  works,  the  '  Village  Street  "  and 
"  Skittle  Players,"  which  were  noteworthy  items  in  the  Ashburton 
and  Ellesmere  collections,  were  executed  m  1676  without  any  sign 
of  declining  powers.  The  prices  which  Ostade  received  are  not 
known,  but  pictures  which  were  worth  £40  in  1750  were  worth 
^1000  a  century  later,  and  Earl  Dudley  gave  £4120  for  a  cottage 
interior  in  1876.  The  signatures  of  Ostade  vary  at  different  periods. 
But  the  first  two  letters  are  generally  interlaced.  Up  to  1635 
Ostade  writes  himself  Osudcn.  e.g,  in  the  "  Bagpiper  "  of  1635  in 
the  Liechtenstein  collection  at  Vienna.  Later  on  ne  uses  the  long  s 
(f),  and  occasionally  he  signs  in  capital  letters.  His  pupils  are  his 
own  brother  Isaac,  Comelis  Bega,  Comelis  Dusart  and  Richard 
Brakenburig. 

a.  Isaac  Ostaoe  (1621-1649)  was  bom  in  Haarlem,  and  began 

his  studies  under  Adrian,  with  whom  be  remained  till  1641, 

when  he  started  on  his  own  account.    At  an  early  period  he 

felt  the  influence  of  Rembrandt,  and  this  is  apparent  in  a 

"  Slaughtered  Pig  "  of  1639,  in  the  gallery  of  Augsburg.    But  he 

soon  reverted  to  a  style  more*suited  to  his  brush.    He  produced 

pictures  in  1641-1642  on  the  lines  of  his  brother-— amongst  these, 

the  "  Five  Senses,"  which  Adrian  afterwards  represented  by 

a  "  Man  reading  a  Paper,"  a  "  Peasant  tasting  Beer,"  a  "  Rustic 

smearing  his  Sores  with  Ointment "  and  a  "  Countryman 

sniffing  at  a  Snuff-box."    A  specimen  of  Isaac's  work  at  this 

period  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Laughing  Boor  with  a  Pot  of  Beer," 

in  the  museum  of  Amsterdam;  the  cottage  interior,  with  two 

peasants  and  three  children  near  a  fire,  in  the  Berlin  museum; 

a  "  Concert,"  with  people  listening  to  singers  accompanied  by 

a  piper  and  flute  player,  and  a  "  Boor  stealing  a  Kiss  from  a 

Woman,"  in  the  Lacaze  collection  at  the  Louvre.    The  interior 

at  Berlin  is  lighted  from  a  casement  in  the  same  Rembrandtesque 

style  as  Adrian's  interior  of  1643  at  the  Louvre.    The  low 

price  he  received  for  his  pictures  of  this  charactei^-in  which  he 

could  only  hope  to  remain  a  satellite  of  Adrian — induced  him 

gradually  to  abandon  the  cottage  subjects  of  his  brother  for 

landscapes  in  the  fashion  of  Esaias  Van  de  Velde  and  Salomon 

Ruisdad.    Once  only,  in  1645,  he  seems  to  have  fallen  into 

the  old  groove,  when  he  produced  the  "Slaughtered  Pig," 

with  the  boy  puffing  out  a  bh&ddcr,  in  the  museum  of  LiUe. 

But  this  was  an  exception.    Isaac's  progress  in  his  new  path 

was  greatly  facilitated  by  his  previous  experience  as  a  figure 

painter;  and,  although  he  now  selected  his  subjects  either 

from  village  high  streets  or  frozen  canals,  he  gave  fresh  life 

to  the  scenes  he  depicted  by  groups  of  people  full  of  movement 

and  animation,  which  he  relieved  In  their  coarse  humours  and 

sordid  appearance  by  a  refined  and  searching  study  of  picturesque 

contrasts.    He  did  not  live  long  enough  to  bring  his  art  to 

the  highest  perfection.    He  died  on  the  i6th  October  1649 

having  painted  about  400  pictures  (see  H.  de  Groot,  1910). 

The  first  manifestation  of  Isaac's  surrender  of  Adrian's  style  is 
apparent  in  16^  when  the  skating  and  sledging  scenes  were  executed 
which  we  sec  in  the  Lacaze  collection  and  the  galleries  of  the  Her- 
mitage, Antwerp  and  Lille.  Three  of  these  examples  bear  the 
artist's  name,  spelt  Isack  van  Ostade.  and  the  dates  of  1644  and 
1645.    The  roadside  inns,  with  halts  of  travellers,  form  a  compact 


series  from  1646  to  164^.  In  this,  the  last  form  of  hb  art,  Isaac  has 
very  distinct  peculiarities.  The  air  which  pervades  his  compoation 
is  warm  and  sunny,  yet  melbw  and  hazy,  as  if  the  sky  were  veiled 
with  a  vapour  coloured  by  moor  smoke.  The  trees  are  rubbings  of 
umber,  m  which  the  prominent  foliage  is  tipped  with  touches 
hardened  in  a  liquid  state  by  amber  varnish  mediums.  The  same 
principle  applied  to  details  such  as  glaxed  bricks  or  tents  in  the  mud 
lixung  of  cottages  rives  an  unreal  and  omventioaal  stam^  to  tlMMe 
particular  parts.  But  these  blemishes  are  fonotten  when  one  looks 
at  the  broad  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  and  the  masteriy  figures 
of  horses  and  riders,  and  travellers  and  rustics,  or  quarrelUng  chiklrcQ 
and  dogs,  poultiy  and  cattle,  amongst  which  a  favourite  place  is 
always  given  to  the  white  horse,  which  seems  as  invariable  an  accom- 
paniment as  the  grey  in  the  skirmishes  and  fairs  of  Woirvcrman. 
But  it  is  in  winter  scenes  that  Isaac  displays  the  best  Qualities.  The 
absence  of  foliage,  the  crisp  atmosphere,  the  calm  air  oc  cold  January 
days,  unsullied  oy  smoke  or  vapour,  preclude  the  use  of  the  brown 
tinge,  and  leave  the  painter  no  chokx  but  to  ring  die  changes  on 
opsu  tinu  of  great  variety,  upon  which  the  figures  emerge  with 
masterly  effect  on  the  light  badmound  upon  which  they  mn  thrown. 
,  Amongst  the  roadside  inns  which  will  best  repay  attention  we 
should  notice  those  of  Buckingham  Palace,  the  National  Gallery, 
the  Wallace  and  Holford  collections  in  England,  and  those  of  the 
Louvre,  Berlin,  Hermitage  and  Rotterdam  museums  and  the 
Rothschild  collection  at  Vienna  on  the  Continent.  The  finest  of 
the  ice  scenes  is  the  famous  one  at  the  Louvre. 

For  paintings  and  etchings  see  Les  Frhts  Oslade^  by  Marnierite 
van  de  Wiele  TParis.  1^3).  For  his  etchings  weeVCEtare  d'Osiade, 
eu  deteripium  aes  eaux-fortes  dt  u  weXtn^  Ac.,  by  Auguste'd^Orange 
(i860),  and  ColofenM  taismmk  dt  toutes  Us  estamptt  ^m  fanment 
I'auvre  gravi  d^ Avian  soa  Ostade^  by  L.  E.  Faucheux  (Pans, 
1862).  a.A.C;P.G.  K.) 

OSTASHKOV,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tver, 
on  Lake  Seliger,  xo8  m.  W.N.W.  of  the  dty-of  Tver;  pop. 
10,457.  The  climate  is  d&mp  and  imhealthy.  The  town  has 
tanneries,  and  is  a  centre  for  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes, 
for  agricultural  implements,  fishing-nets  and  the  buOding  of 
boats.  The  advantageous  site,  the  proximity  of  the  Smolenskiy 
Zhitnyi  monastery,  a  pilgrim  resort  on  an  island  of  the  lake 
and  the  early  development  of  cotain  petty  trades  combined 
to  bring  prosperity  to  Ostashkov.  Its  cathedral  (1671-168$) 
contains  valuable  offerings,  as  also  do  two  other  chuxcfaes  of 
the  same  century. 

OSTEND  (Flemish  and  French  Ostende),  a  town  of  Belgium 
in  the  province  of  West  FUmders.  Pop.  (1904)  41,181.  It  is 
the  moBt  fashionable  seaside  resort  and  the  second  port  of  the 
kingdom.  Situated  on  the  North  Sea  it  forms  almost  the  central 
point  on  the  42  m.  of  sea-coast  that  belong  to  Belgium.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  strongly  fortified  and  underwent  sevteral 
sieges,  the  most  notable  was  that  of  1601--1604,  when  it  only 
surrendered  by  order  of  the  states  to  Spinola.  In  1865  the 
last  vestiges  of  its  ramparts  were  removed,  and  since  that  dale, 
but  more  especially  since  1898,  a  new  town  has  been  created. 
The  digue  or  parade,  constructed  of  solid  granite,  extends  for 
over  a  m.  along  the  diore  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  long 
jetty  which  protects  the  entrance  to  the  port.  A  fine  casino 
and  the  royal  chftlet  are  prominent  objects  along  the  sea  front, 
and  the  sea-bathing  is  unsurpassed.  In  the  rear  of  the  town  is 
a  fine  park  to  whidi  a  race-course  has  been  added.  Extensive 
works  were  begun  in  1900  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  harbour 
back  2  m.,  and  a  series  of  Urge  docks  were  excavated  and  extensK-e 
quays  constructed.  The  docks  accommodate  shq»  of  lar^e 
tonnage.  Apart  from  these  docks  Ostend  has  a  very  omsideraUe 
passenger  and  provision  traffic  with  Engjland,  and  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Belgian  fishing  fleet,  estimated  to  empfey  400 
boats  and  1600  men  and  boys.  O&tend  is  in  direct  lailivay 
communication  with  Brussels,  Cologne  and  Berlin.  It  is  also 
the  starting  point  of  several  light  railways  aloog  the  ooast  and 
to  the  southern  towns  of  Flanders. 

OSTEND  OOMPANT.  The  success  of  the  Dutch,  Engfish  and 
French  East  India  Companies  led  the  merchants  and  shipowners 
of  Ostend  to  desire  to  establish  direct  commercial  relatioos  with 
the  Indies.  A  private  company  was  accordingly  formed  in 
17x7  and  some  ships  sent  to  the  East.  The  emperor  (Tharlo 
VI.  encouraged  his  subjects  to  raise  subscriptioos  for  the  new 
enterprise,  but  did  not  grant  a  charter- or  letters  patent.  Some 
success  attended  these  early  efforts,  but  the  jeakiaqr  of  the 
neighbouring  nations  was  shown  by  the  seixure  ol  aa  Oat  end 
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mwrhantaMn  ^th-Its  ridi  carco  by  the  Dutch  in  1719  oflF  the 
cout  ci  Africa,  and  of  another  by  the  EngUah  near  Madagascar. 

The-Qstenders,  however,-  despite  these  losses,  persevered  in 
thdr  project:  The  opposition  of  th^  Dutch  made  Cliarlcs  VL 
hesitate  forborne  time  to  grant  their  requests,  but  on  the  xgth 
of  December  lyaa  letten  patent  were  granted  by  which  the 
company  of  Qstend  received  for  Ihe  period  of  thirty  years  the 
privQege  of  trading  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  along  the 
coasts  of  Africa  on  this  side  and  on  that  of  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Six  directon  were  nominated  by  the  emperor,  and  subscriptions 
to  the  company  flowed  in  so  ^pidly  tliat  the  shares  were  at  the 
end  of  August  1723  at  1/  to  15%  premium.  Two  factories 
were  established,  one  at  Coblom  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel 
near  Bladras,  the  other  at  Bankibazar  on  the  Ganges.  At  the 
outset  the  prospects  o(  the  company  appeared  to  be  nibst 
enooaraging,  but  its  promoters  had  not  reckoned  with  the  jealousy 
and  hostility  of  the  Dutch  and  English.  The  Dutch  appeaJed 
to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (164S)  by.  which  the  king  6f  Spain 
had  prohibited  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  Netherlands 
from  Hading  with  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  transference  of 
the  southern  Netherlands  to  Austria  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
(1713)  did^  not,  said  the  Dutch,  remove  this  disability.  The 
Spanish  government,  however,  after  some  hesitatK>n  concluded 
a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Austria  and  recognized  th^  company 
ofOsund.  The  reply  to  this  was  a  defensive  league  concluded 
at  Herrenfaausen  in  1735  by  England,  the  United  I^vinces  and 
Prussia.  Confronted  with  such  formidable  opposition  the  court 
of  Vienna  judged  it  best  to  yield.  By  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
signed  at  F^ris  on  the  31st  of  Irlay  1737  the  emperor  suspended 
the  charter  of  the  company  for  seven  years,  and  the  powers  in 
tetvm  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  The  company,  after 
nominaOy  existing  for  a  short  time  in  this  state  of  suspended 
animation,  became  extinct.  The  Austrian  Netherlands  were  con- 
demned to  remain  excluded  from  maritime  oommeroe  with  the 
Indies  until  their  union  with  Holland  in  28x5.  (G.  E.) 

OVraOLOOT  (Gr.  iarto^,  bone),  that  part  or  branch  of  the 
•dence  of  anatomy  which  has  for  its  subject  the  bony  framework 
of  the  body  (see  Bone,  Skeleton,  Akatouy,  &c.). 

QSTIRIfAir,  AKDRn  IVANOVICH,  Count  (t686~i747)> 
Russian  statesman,  was  bom  at  Bochum  in  Westphalia,  of 
middle'dass  parents,  his  name  being  originally  Heinricb  Johann 
Fricdrich  Ostermann.  He  became  secretary  to  Vice-Admiral 
Comelis  Kruse,  who  had  a  standing  commission  from  Peter  the 
Great  to  pick  up  promising  young  men,  and  in  1767  entered  the 
tsar's  service.  His  knowledge  of  the  principal  Eun^>eanhuiguages 
made  him  the  right  hand  of  Vice-ChanceHor  Shafirov,  whom  he 
materially  assisted  during  the  troublesome  negotiations  which 
tcrmioated  in  the  peace  of  the  Pruth  (1711).  Osterman,  together 
with  General  Bruce,  represented  Russia  at  the  Aland  peace 
congress  of  1718.  Shrewdly  guessing  that  Sweden  was  at 
ohaustion  point,  and  that  G6rtz,  the  Swedish  plenipotentiazy, 
was  acting  Mfira  nrer,  he  advised  Peter  to  put  additional  pressure 
on  Sweden  to  force  a  peace.  In  1721  Osterman  concluded  the 
peace  of  Nystad  with  Sweden,  and  was  created  a  baron  for  his 
services,  in  1723  he  was  made  vice-president  of  the  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs  for  bringing  about  a  very  advantageous  com- 
merce treaty  with  Persia.  Peter  also  constantly  consulted 
him  In  domestic  affairs,  and  be  introduced  many  administrative 
Dovdties,  e.g.  "  the  table  of  degrees,"  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  College  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  morermodem  lines.  During 
the  reign  of  Catherine  L  (1725-17 27)  Osterman's  authority 
stin  further  increased.  The  conduct,  of  foreign  affairs  was  left 
entirely  in  his  hands,  and  he  held  also  the  posts  of  minister  of 
commerce  and  postmaster-generaL  On  the  accession  of  Peter 
n.  Oftterman  was  appointed  governor  to  the  young  emperor, 
and  on  his  death  (1730)  he  refused  to  participate  in  the  attempt 
of  Demetrius  GoUtsuin  and  the  Dolgorukis  to  conven  Russia 
into  a  limited  constitutional  monarehy.  He  held  aloof  till  the 
empress  Anne  was  firmly  established  on  the  throne  as  autocrat. 
Then  he  got  his  reward.  His  unique  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs 
nude  him  indispensable  to  the  empress  and  her  counsellors, 
and  even  as  to  home  afliaiis  his  advice  was  almost  invariably 


followed.    It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  cabinet  system  was 

introduced  into  Russia.    All  the  useful  reforms  introduced 

between  1730  and  1740  are  to  be  attributed  to  his  initiative. 

He  improved  the  state  of  trade,  lowered  taxation,  encouraged 

indust^  and  promoted  education,  ameliorated  the  judicature 

and  materially  raised  the  credit  of  Russia.    As  foreign  minister 

he  was  cautious  and  circum^>ect,  but  when  war  was  necessary 

he  prosecuted  it  vigorously  and  left  nothing  to  chance.    The 

successful  conclusions  of  the  War  of  the  Pblish  Succession  (1733- 

1735)  and  of  the  war  with  Turkey  (1736-39)  were  entirely  due 

to  his  diplomacy.    During  the  brief  regency  of  Anna  Leopoldovna 

(October  X740-December  1741)  Osterman  stood  at  the  height  of 

Us  power,  and  the  French  ambassador.  La  Chetardie,  reported 

to  his  court,  that  "  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  is  tsar  of 

all  Russia."    Osterman's  foreign  policy  was  based  upon  the 

Austrian  alliance.    He  had,  therefore,  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic 

Sanction  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  defending  it.    Hence 

the  determinatk>n  of  France  to  remove  him  at  any  cost.    Russia, 

as  the  natural  ally  of  Austria,  was  very  obnoxious  to  France; 

indeed.it  was  only  ihe  acddent  of  the  Russian  alliance  which, 

in  X74X,  seemed  to  stand  between  Maria  Theresa  and  absolute 

ruiiL    The  most  obvious  method  of  rendering  the  Russian 

alliance  unserviceable  to  the  queen  of  Hungary  was  by  implicat-  , 

ing  Russia 'in  hostilities  with  her  ancient  rival,  Sweden,  and 

thL  was  brought  about,  by  French  influence  and  French  money, 

when  in  August  174X  the  Swedish  government,  on  the  most 

frivolous  pretexts,  declared  war  against  Russia.    The  di^Msitions 

previously  made  by  Osterman  enabled  him,  however,  to  counter 

the  blow,  and  all  danger  from  Sweden  was  over  when,  early  in 

^September,  Field-Marshal  Lacy  routed  the  Swedish  general 

Wrangel  under  the  walls  of  the  frontiers-fortress  of  Villmanstrand, 

which  was  carried  by  assault.    It  now  became  evident  to  La 

Chetardie  that  only  a  revolution  would  overthrow  Osterman, 

and  this  he  proposed  to  promote  by  elevating  to  the  throne  the 

tsesarevna  Elizabeth,  who  hated  the  vice-chancellor  because, 

though  he  owed  everything  to  her  father,  he  had  systematically 

neglected  her.    Ostemuin  was  therefore  the  first  and  the  most 

illustrious  victim  of  the  coup  d^itai  d  the  6th  of  December  1741. 

Accused,  among  other  things,  of  contributing  to  the  elevation  of 

the  empress  Anne  by  his  cabals  and  of  suppressing  a  supposed 

will  of  Catherine  L  made  in  favour  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth, 

he  threw  himself  on  the  clemency  of  the  new.  empress.    He  was 

condemned  first  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  and  then  beheaded^ 

but,  reprieved  on  'the  scaffold,  his  sentence  was  commuted  ^o 

lifelong  banishment,  with  his  whole  family,  to  Beiesov  in  Siberia, 

where  he  died  six  years  later. 

See  S.  Shubinsky,  "  Count  A.  I.  Osterman  "  (Ros.)  b  Synenuye 
Siyame^  vol.  ti.  .(St  Petenburg,  1863);  D.  Komkov,  From  the 
Lues  0/  Russian  Statesmen  of  the  XVlIItk  Century  (Rus.)  (Kazan. 
1891) ;  A  N.  Filippov. "  Documents  relating  to  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
of  the  Empress  Anne  (Rus.)  (St  Petersburg,  1808}  in  the  collections 
of  the  Russ.  Hist.  See.  vol.  104;  A.  A.  Kochubinsky,  Count  A.  I. 
Osterman  and  the  proposed  Partitton  of  Turkey  (Rus.)  (Odessa,  1889) ; 


(London,  1897);  and  The  Daughter  of  Peter  ike  Great  (London, 
1899).  chapters  x-3.  (R.  N.  B.) 

OSTBRODB,  a  town  In  the  Prussian  province  of  East' Prussia, 
75  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Thorn,  on  Lake  Drewenz,  and  at  the 
jtmction  of  lines  to  Memel,  Elbing  and  Schfinsee.  Pop.  (1905) 
I3i957*  It  has  a  castle  built  by  the  Teutonic  knights  in  1270, 
to  whom  the  town  owes  its  birth.  Its  principal  manufactures 
are  railway  plant,  machinery,  beer,  spirits  and  bricks,  while 
it  has  several  saw-mills.  Osterode  has  1^  lively  trade  in  cattle, 
grain  and  timber. 

See  J.  MQller,  Osterode  and  Ostpmtssen  (Osterode.  1905). 

OSTBRODB,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover, 
at  the  south  foot  of  the  Hare  Mountains.  34  m.  N.W.  of  Nord* 
hausen  by  raO.  Pop.  (1905)  7467.  The  church  of  St  Acgidius 
(Evangelical),  founded  in  724  and  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1578, 
contains  some  fine  tombs  of  the  dukes  of  Brunswick-Grubenhagen, 
who  made  Osterode  their  residence  from  1361  to  1452.  Other 
buildings  are  the  fine  town-hall  and  the  hospitaL    There  are 
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manufactures  of  cotton  and  wooOen  ^oods,  dgan  and  leather, 
and  tanneries,  dyeworks  and  gypsum  quarries.  In  recait  years 
Ostoode  has  become  celebrated  as  a  health  resort. 

OSTBRSUND,  a  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  the  district  {l8n) 
of  Jemtland,  on  the  east  shore  of  Storsjd  (Great  Lake),  364  m. 
N.  by  W.  of  Stockhohn  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  6866.  It  lies  at 
an  elevation  of  about  1000  ft  and  is  the  metropolis  of  a  moun- 
tainous and  beautiful  district.  Immediately  facing  the  town 
is  the  lofty  island  of  FrOs,  with  whidi  It  is  connected  by  a  bridge 
X148  ft.  long.  A  runic  stone  commemorates  the  biuiding  <^  a 
bridge  here  by  a  Christian  missionary,  Austmader,  son  of  GudfasL 
Ostersund  was  founded  in  2786.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
timber,  and  a  local  trade  by  steamers  on  Storsjoi  Electricity 
is  obtained  for  lighting  and  other  purposes  by  utilizing  the 
abundant  water-power  in  the  district. 

,  OSTBRVALD,  JBAN  FSfotelC  (1661-1747),  Swiss  Pro- 
testant divine,  was  bom  at  Neuchitd  on  the  35th  oi  November 
1 663.  He  was  educated  at  ZOrich  and  at  Saumur  (wboe  he  gradu- 
ated), studied  theology  at  Orleans  under  Claude  Pajon,  at  Paris 
under  Jean  Claude  and  at  Geneva  under  I«ouis  Tronchin,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  his  native  place  in  168^.  As 
preacher,  pastor,  lecturer  and  author,  be  attained  a.  position  of 
great  influence  in  his  day,  he  and  his  friends,  J.  A.  Turretin  of 
Geneva  and  S.  Werenfels  (1657-2740)  of  Basel,  forming  what 
was  once  called  the  "  Swiss  triumvirate."  He  was  thought  to 
show  a  leaning  towards  Sodnianism  and  Aiminianism.    He  died 

on  the  14th  of  April  1747. 

His  principal  works  are  TraiU  des  sourets  de  la  eorruptum  qui 
rkgiu  aujourd'kui  parmi  Us  CkriHau  (1700),  translated  into  English. 
Dutch  and  German,  practically  a  plea  for  a  more  ethical  and  less 
doctrinal  tyfie  of  Christianity;  Qatiekismg  ou  instruetum  dans  la 
rdiiian  duruienne  (170a),  also  translated  into  English,  Dutch  and 
Gennan;  TraM  amtre  Fimpiirdi  (1707);  Semums  sur  divers  texUs 
(1721-1724):  Theologian  compendium  (1739):  and  Traduction 
ae  la  BibU  (1724).  All  his  writings  attained  gr^t  popularity 
among  French  Protestants;  many  were  transbted  into  various 
languages:  and  "Ostervald's  Bible,**  a  revision  of  the  French 
translation,  in  particular,  was  kmg  well  known  and  much  valued 
in  Britain. 

OSHA,  an  andent  town  and  harbour  of  Latium,  Italy,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tiber  on  its  left  bank.  It  lies  14  m.  S.W. 
from  Rome  by  the  Via  Ostiensis,  a  road  of  very  andent  origin 
still  followed  by  a  modem  road  which  preserves  some  traces  of 
the  old  pavement  and  remains  of  several  andent  bridges.  It 
was  the  first  colony  ever  founded  by  Rome-raccording  to  the 
Romans  themsdves,  by  Ancus  Martins — and  took  its  name 
from  its  position  at  the  mouth  {osHunij  of  the  river.  Its  origin 
is  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  salt-marshes  {salina€ — 
see  Saluua,  Via)  which  only  ceased  to  exist  in  1875,  though  it 
acquired  importance  as  a  harbour  in  very  early  times.  When 
it  began  to  Jiave  magistrates  of  its  own  is  not  known:  nor  Indeed 
have  we  any  inscriptions  from  Ostia  that  can  be  certauily  attri- 
buted lo  the  Republican  period.  Under  the  empire,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  had  the  ordinary  magistrates  of  a  colony,  the  chief 
being  duoviri,  charged  with  the  administration  of  Justice,  whose 
place  was  taken  every  fifth.  3^ear  by  duoviri  censoria  potestate 
quinquennalest  then  guaestores  (or  financial  oflidaIs);and  then 
aedUes  (building  offidals).  Therfc  were  also  the  usual  decuriones 
(town  councillors)  and  Augusiales,  We  leam  much  as  to  these 
magistrates  from  the  large  number  of  inscriptions  that  have  been 
found  (Qver  2000  in  Ostia  and  Portus  taken  together)  and  also 
as  to  the  cults.  Vulcan  was  the  most  important?— perhaps  in 
early  times  the  only— ddty  worshipped  at  Ostia,  and  the  priest-, 
hood  of  Vulcan  was  held  sometimes  by  Roman  senators.  The 
Dioscuri  too,  as  patrons  of  mariners,  were  hdd  in  honour.  Later . 
we  find  the  worship  of  Isis  and  of  Cybde,the  latter  being  especially 
flourishing,  with  large  corporations  of  dendrophori  (priests  who 
carried  branches  of  trees  in  procession)  and  canepkari  (basket- 
carriers):  the  worship  of  Mithras,  too,  had  a  large  number  of 
followers.  There  was  a  temple  of  Serapis  at  Portus.  No  traces 
of  Jewish  worship  have  been  found  at  Ostia,  but  at  Portus 
a  considerable  number  of  Jewish  inscriptions  in  Greek  have 
come  to  light. 

Of  the  church  m  Ostia  there  is  no  authentic  record  bcfoie  the 


4th  century  aj>.,  thoxigh  there  are  several  Christian  tnacriptioos 
of  an  earlier  date;  but  tL?  first  bishop  <^  Ostia  of  whom  we  have 
any  certain  knowledge  dates  from  aj>.  313.  The  see  stUl 
continues,  and  is  indeed  hdd  by  the  dean  of  the  sacred  ooUcge  of 
cardinals.  A  large  number  of  the  inscriptions  are  also  connected 
with  tlw'  various  guilds— firemen  {ctnUmarii),  carpenters  and 
metal  workers  {fabri),  boatmen,  lightermen  and  others  (see  J.  P. 
Waltdng,  Les  Corporatiatu  professiondlest  Brussels  and  Li^e). 

Until  Thijan  formed  the  port  of  Centumcellae  (Civitavecdiis) 
Ostia  was  the  best  harbour  along  the  low  sandy  coast  of  central 
Italy  between  Monte  Axgentatio  and  Monte  Circeo.  It  is 
mentioned  in  354  B.C.  as  a  trading  port,  and  became  important 
as  a  naval  harbour  during  the  Punic  Wars.  Its  oonuneroe 
increased  with  the  growth  of  Rome,  and  this,  and  the  decay  of 
agriculture  in  Italy,  which  obliged  the  capital  to  rdy  ahnost 
entirdy  on  imported  com  (the  importation  of  which  was,  feom 
267  B.C.  onwards,  under  the  charge  of  n  ^ledal  quaestor 
stationed  at  Ostia),  rendered  the  possession  of  Ostia  the  key 
to  the  situation  on  more  than  one  occasion  (87  B.a,  ajo.  4og 
i^d  557)*  'Hie  inhabitants  of  the  colony  were  thus  regarded 
as  a  penhanent  garrison,  and  at  first  freed  from  the  obligations 
of  ordinary  military  service,  until  they  were  later  oj}  obliged 
to  serve  in  the  fleet.  Ostia,  however,  was  by  no  means  an  ideal 
harbour;  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  is  exposed  to  the  south-west 
wind,  which  often  did  damage  in  the  harbour  itself;  in  aj>.  62 
no  less  than  200  ships  with  their  cargoes  were  sunk,  and  there 
was  an  important  guUd  of  divers  {urinait^es)  at  Ostia.  The 
difficulties  of  the  harbour  were  increased  by  the  continued 
silting  up,  produced  by  the  enormous  amount  of  solid  material 
brou^t  down  by  the  river.  Even  in  Strabo's  time  (v.  3.  5, 
p.  231)  the  harbour  of  Ostia  had  become  dangerous:  he  qieaks 
of  it  as  a  "  dty  without  a  harbour  owing  to  the  silting  up  brought 
about  by  the  Tiber  .  .  .  :  the  ships  anchor  at  considctabJe  risk 
in  the  roads,  but  the  love  of  gain  prevails:  for  the  large  number  of 
lighters  which  receive  the  cargoes  and  rek>ad  them  renders  the 
time  short  bdore  they  can  enter  the  river,  and  having  listened 
a  part  of  thdr  cargoes  they  sail  in  and  ascend  to  Rome." 

Caesar  had  projected  remedial  measures,  but  (as  in  so  many 
cases)  had  never  been  able  to  carry  them  out,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  time  of  Claudius  that  the  problem  was  approached. 
That  emperor  constructed  a  large  new  harbour  on  the  ri^t 
bank,  2)  m.  N.  of  Ostia,  with  an  area  of  170  acres  endosed  by, 
two  curving  moles,  with  an  artificial  island,  supporting  n  lofty 
lighthouse,  in  the  centre  of  the  space  between  them.  This 
was  connected  with  the  Tiber  by  an  artificial  dumrtd,  and  by 
this  work  Claudius,  according  to  the  inscriptions  whtdi  he 
erected  in  ajd.  46,  freed  the  dty  of  Rome  from  the  danger  of 
inundation.    The  harbour  was  named  by  Nero,  Pbitus  Augusti. 

Trajan  found  himsdf  obliged  in  aj>.  103,  owing  to  the  sflting 
up  of  the  Claudian  harbour,  and  the  increase  of  trade,  to  a»- 
stract  another  port  further  inland — a  hexagonal  basin  <*^Wing 
an  area  of  97  acres  with  etK>rmous  warehouses— communicmting 
with  the  harbour  of  Claudius  and  with  the  Tiber  by  means  of 
the  chaiwd  already  constructed  by  Claudius,  this  channel  being 
prolonged  so  as  to  give  also  direct  access  to  the  sea.  This  became 
blocked  in  the  middle  ages,  but  was  reopened  by  Paul  V.  in  x6i  >, 
and  is  still  in  use.  Indeed  it  forms  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber, 
by  which  navigation  is  carried  on  at  the  present  day,  and  is 
known  as  the. Fossa  Trajana.  Tlie  island  between  the  two  ajias 
acquired  the  name  of  Insula  Sacra  (still  called  Isola  Sacra)  .by 
which  Procopius  mentions  it. 

Ostia  thus  k)st  a  considerable  amount  of  its  trade,  but  its 
importance  still  continued  to  be  great.  The  siul  and  3xd 
centuries,  indeed,  are  the  high-water  marii  of  its  foospentyi 
and  it  stUl  possessed  a  miiU  in  the  4th  century  aj>«  Durbig  the 
Gothic  wars,  however,  trade  was  confined  to  Pqitus,  and  the 
ravages  of  pirates  led  to  its  gradual  abandonment.  Gregory  IV: 
constracted  in  830  a  fortified  enceinte,  called  Gregorx^olis,  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  andent  dty,  and  the  Saracens  srcre 
signally  ddeated  here  under  Leo  IV.  (847^56).  The  battle  is 
represented  in  Giulio  Romano's  fresco  from  Raphael's 
in  the  Stanza  dell'  Incendio  in  the  Vatican. 
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k  hidBtlf  Pope  Jalha  II.)  caned  the  tu 
tiKted  hf  Btcdo  Ponlelli,  a  Utile  to  llie  cait  ol  tt 
diy.  It  it  buai  o(  brick  and  ii  oh  of  tbe  final  tpt 
PmiimniT  fsnificatjoD,  and  ennplifie*  apttiMy  tbe  Iraialiion 
tnm  the  old  (inUe  nib  to  tbe  lyMen  of  baMioiDi  it  itiU 
ba  roond  cmBer  lowtn,  not  polyiiuil  bul>(HH(Bu(cUianli). 
[I»d«r  tbe  abeller  of  tbe  caille  lie*  ihe  modeni  village.  The 
vaal]  catbedial  of  St  Aufta,  abo  an  eariy  RmilnaiiceKnietuit, 
witli  Goiluc  aiiidowi,  <>  by  lome  aicribed  to  Ueo  del  Caprina 
(i4jo-ijoi)>  Hilheno  Oiiia  doca  ml  leem  lo  bave  been  vety 
uBheallby.  la  lisi.  bcmever,  a  (nal  Bood  estued  the  Tiin 
(o  change  it>  cdutk.io  Ibal  it  do  lontei  Sowed  under  the  walli 
ol  the  caUle,  but  lome  hall  a  mile  (aitberwe*li  and  lii  old 
bed  (fiuDM  Mono)  hai  ever  lincc  Ibea  tcrved  at  a  breeding 
gnnud  loi  the  nialirial  moiqulta  {AnQfluUt  dnita).  An 
igiicnlturtl  a^ny,  founded  at  Otiia  after  iS;j,and  coniiiiing 
Biainly  of  culiivaton  fram  the  neighbourhood  of  fUvcana, 
hs  produced  a  great  change  for  the  betlei  in  Iha  condition  ol 
tbe  place.  Tbe  modem  village  ii  a  part  of  the  commane  of 
Rome.  Tbe  marabc*  have  been  dnincd,  and  a  punifring  itaiioti 
erected  near  Cittd  Futano.  An  ekctric  ictmny  ha*  been 
(outmcted  from  Rome  to  Oitia  and  tbeiK«  lo  the  leashore. 
now  MUM  I  m.  dbtanC,  when  lea-bathlng  t*  carried  on. 

Eacavationa  on  Ibe  lite  of  Oitk  were  only  begun  toward* 
the  doae  ol  tbe  iSth  centuiy,  and  no  lyalematlc  work  wai  done 
nniil  il}4,  wbcD  under  Piut  IX.  a  contlderable 
done  (tbe  objecu  an  DO*  ^  (be  Lateraii  muieuD 
^TvcrruDentt  In  whom  ihe  greater  part  of  ii  now  ucwnaB,  hiu 
Ure  many  of  the  nwie  importuit  building  in  iSSo-iSSg;  but 
BDcb  wai  lefl  undone.     Owing  to  the  ficl  thai  [be  tite  ii  largely 

tbe  ptewvalloD  oF  the  building*  eicivaled  b  very  good,  and 
Ditia  ia,  with  the  eiceptlan  of  Pompeii,  the  bett  enunple  in 
Italy  of  a  town  of  Ibe  Roman  period.  On  the  eatt  Ihe 
lite  is  mftpnachtd  by  an  ancient  road,  flanked  by  tomb*.  On 
Ibe  right  (N.)  are  some  tnull  well-preserved  Ibetmae,  and  (he 
barracks  of  the  finmcD  (tiplei),  a  ipnrlal  CDbocI  of  whom  wta 
ualJaDcd  here.  On  one  sde  of  the  ceatnl  courtyard  ol  Ihe 
latter  building  b  a  chapel  with  inscribed  pedeatab  for  impetiil 
niluo  (ind  and  jid  century  A.D.)  and  a  wtU^preierved  black 
ud  wbite  mosaic  lepToeniiDg  a  lactlfio  (tee  J.  CarcopiDO  in 
JIS^Mta  dt  r&iU  Fiainaiu.  1907). 

To  (be  *oDlh-wejt  i*  tbe  Forun,  an  area  165  fl.  tquaie  mr- 
Dxiaded  by  coloanadH,  in  which  were  placed  the  office*  of  the 
Tirioo*  a^epv  or  guild*  of  boatmen,  raflmen  and  olhen,  which 
bad  a  apecitl  importance  a(  0*lla;  Ihe  name*  ol  the  guildt 
may  ttill  be  read  in  inscription*  in  (be  mosaic  pavemenU  of  the 
centre  of  the  area  are  Ihe  subiltuctloDt  ol 
(be  tou(b.eatl  tide  are  (be  icmaint  of  tbe 
le  early  Imperial  period,  restored  by  Septl- 
6-197  and  again  in  the  4lh  or  jth  century, 
il  tbe  Fotura  are  the  remains  of  tbiee  small 
lied  to  Veaut,  and  a  well-preserved  Mith- 
neum,  wiih  mosaics  representing  the  leven  planelt,  &c  To 
the  sou(b-»e»t  again  b  the  conspicuous  brick  cella  ol  a  lofiy 
(enple,  on  arched  iubs«rucluie«.  generally  supposed  lo  be  that 
of  Volcaa.  with  a  threshold  block  of  ajiiaiu  (Euboean)  marble 
am  15  It.  long:  from  It  a  ttreel  over  »  ft.  wide  lead*  north- 
weW  lo  (he  river.  It  b  flanked  on  each  tide  by  well -preserved 
wirdBBses,  another  group  ol  which,  turrouoding  a  large  court, 
Ea  la  (be  soutb-wes(.  The  brick  and  cfu  nUcalalum  lacing 
of  the  wiUt  b  especially  fine.  Heoce  aa  ancient  road,  leading 
between  waRbousci  (into  which  the  Tiber  It  encroaching),  in 
OIK  mom  of  which  a  numbs-  of  well-proerved  large  jaia  may 
be  leen  embedded  lo  tbe  floiv,  run  dote  to  the  river  to  1  large 
private  bone  with  Ifanuf,  In  which  five  nutalct  were  found: 
it  (grooidksly)  bean  the  name  of  "  imperial  palace."  Farther 
LO  tbe  MUtb-west  are  rcmaint  of  other  wanhonei.and  (posiibly) 
ol  (be  &ick*-^ng  narrow  ehambeei,  which  may  bave  (ernd . 


tbeade,  built  ii 

To  (ho  toulh-we 


to  cmtalgihipa.  ttncatetemaiuof  (eartier)(ttuclure*in  a/u 
fuidrilHB  whereat  tbe  great  bulk  of  (he  ruini  are  in  brickwork 
and  belong  lo  tbe  imperial  period.  The  medieval  Totte  fioacciana 
mark*  appiuIniBtely  (he  mouth  ol  the  river  in  Roman  time*. 

Hie  soulfa-eaetem  portion  ol  the  dty  ha*  been  eicavated  only 
vety  putially.  To  Ibe  ■ouih-we*(  ol  (he  conqiicuon  temple 
alluded  to  are  (be  itmain  of  a  temple  of  Cybeic,  with  a  portiro. 
Tbb  lay  dote  10  tbe  commencemenl  of  Ihe  Via  Severiana  (tee 
SkvaaUHA,  Vu),  and  (be  lioe  of  tombs  which  flanked  it  loon 
begin*.  Fanha  •outh-eatt,  a  line  ol  ttod  dunet,  covering  the 
ruin  of  ancient  villai,  mark*  the  coaitUne  ol  tbe  Roman  poiod. 
Some  1  m.  to  the  ■outh-cut  b  the  pine  loretl  ol  Cattel  Fusano, 
taking  its  name  from  a  castle  erected  by  the  marchete  Sacchetii 
in  the  leih  century.  It  b  now  the  property  ol  (be  Chigj  and 
b  leased  to  (he  king  (see  Lauiehtima.  Vu).  Here  Dt*  Lowe  and 
Sambon  made  (he  decisive  eiperiment*  which  proved  that  (he  prt^ 
pafa(ion  ol  malaria  was  due  lo  the  mtaqullo  Ancfhtia  darigir. 

See  JViMitil  AtM  Kan.  Muiiw:  K.  Dnnu  ia  Cir*.  UKnM. 
LiUi*.  liv.  (Berlin,  1I87),  PP-  ■  •Vt-  aod  the  work*  ol  M.  Jerome 
Caimpino.  CT.  Aa) 

OSTtAKC  or  Oetyah,  a  tribe  wbo  inhahi(  the  bisn  ol  Ibe 
Ob  in  western  Siberia  bcbnging  to  (be  Finno-Ugtk  group  and 
teU(ed  (o  (be  Vogult.  Tbe  to-called  Oslyaki  ol  (be  Yenisei 
■peak  an  entirely  diSereni  language.  The  best  invesligalon 
(Cutrjn,  Lerberg,  A.  Scbrenck)  coniider  tbe  tiant-Uralian 
Oiiiaka  and  Samoyeda  u  identical  with  the  Yugia  ol  tbe 
Runian  aimal*.  During  the  Ru*iaan  conquett  their  abode* 
extended  much  farther  south  than  now,  forty^ne  of  their 
fortified  pbces  having  been  dcalroyed  by  the  Cossack*  in  1501, 
in  the  region  of  Obdonk  alone.     Remain  of  ihcae  "  town  "  are 

Obdonk  and  elsewbere.  Tbe  lolal  number  of  (he  Osliak*  may 
be  eitimiled  a(  17,000.  Tboteonlbelrlyihatc  mostly  settled, 
and  have  adopted  tbe  manner  el  life  ol  Ruuian*  and  Tatan. 
Tboie  on  (he  Ob  are  moilly  nomad*;  along  with  Suoo  Samoyedes 
In  (he  dittticu  of  Bereiov  and  Surgut,  tbey  own  large  herds  ol 
teiDdeet.  1^  Ob  Ottiak*  are  luttified  to  a  peat  ei(eo(.  They 
live  alntou  etdntlvriy  by  fitblng.  buying  from  Rnnian  merchant* 
cots  for  bread,  (be  uie  of  whkh  bat  become  widely  diffused. 
The  Ctabkt  call  tbemsdvn  A*o«1d>  [people  of  the  Ob),  and  it  b 


;  they  6( 


beini  ivre;  the  eye*  aie  dark,  geiunily 
and  broad:  the  mouth  b  large  and  with 
mica  ups;  me  neara  is  scanty.  The  MopgoUan  ^iie  b  mon 
HRiiigl;  pRHiounced  in  the  women  than  ia  the  men.  <ta  the  whole, 
the  (MiaJn  are  not  a  purence:  the  purest  type  b  found  among  tbe 
fiihcn  on  Ihe  Ob.  Ihe  reladeer-bieeden  of  the  tundra  being  brgely 
inierTDbed  with  Samoyeda  Inveetlptnrs  describe  them  as  kmd, 
gentle  and  bonesl;  noting  is  almoet  uaknown  among  them,  as 
alB  tbcTt,  thii  Ian  occuning  only  bi  the  vidnlly  of  RuHlan  tettle- 
menli.  and  Ihe  only  penalty  enfoncd  bong  the  leBinicioo  tmlakl 
of  the  property  stolen. 

They  are  very  sldllut  in  Ibe  arts  tbey  practice,  apecially  Id 
carving  wood  and  bone,  tatming  (^th  ug-yolk  and  bralni],  pre- 
pantinn  of  [mplementa  from  birch-bark.  oc.  Some  of  (lieiE  carvnl 
{like  thoee  figured  in 


iMrivA*  Xcuf ,  iv.  a]  show  cooBdcrabLe  ar 

Their  folk- lore,  like  that  of  other  Finnish  sterna,  is  imbued 
leeling  of  natural  poetry,  and  reSecn  aba  the  sadncsi.  or  eve 

'~r.  which  has  been  noticed  anuHic  them.    ChriBiaiut 


?ligioa,  Ae.,  tbe  Jaunud 

OupitntH,  piniculaily  paper*  by  S— '' ■■  "■ 

paper*  by  Munkicsl.  Cninep.  Fiui 
fmt  la  tlm4a  0*nlt- A  Ualima; 

■ud  iliri    VtUaptait  (Petersburg.     -, 

OHjalun   Mtd  An    VnUifveiw  Ti»M-i900):    Paiwy. 


Dit  /rt^HfcOuia*™ 
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OSTRA— OSTRACODERMS 


OSTRA,  u  mnclcnt  toim  of  Dmbrii,  Italy,  nc4t  tin  modeni 
Uontenovo,  S.E.  ol  Seu  CaUiu  (SiDlgB(lia].  Il  ij  hudly 
mentioned  by  ucIeM  luthon.  but  eicaviliou  hive  btougbt  lo 
ligbt  lemiiii*  vl  vuioiu  builduigi  uid  some  iniciiptiau  edit. 
Fliny  meaiiotu  Kith  it  inolher  iDcieoI  Iohd,  Sium,  i  m.  W.; 
which  also  did  Dot  luivive  thecUuicaJ  peHod. 

OSTRACim.  ■  pcUliol  device  initituled,  probably  by  Oeii- 
tbeoa  in  joS  B.C.,  u  ■  conitilutionil  ufeguard  [or  the  Albcnian 
democracy.  lU  eSecl  was  la  nmovt  (nun  Atheiu  for  a  period 
of  tea  yean  any  pcnoa  who  thrtateacd  the.  harmony  and 
tranquillity  oF  the  body  politic.  A  ijmilar  device  ciiated  al 
various  lima  In  Aigo),  Mileiui,  Syraciue  and  Megara,  but  la 
'  '     'L  appean  to  have  been  introduced  under  Atbeniar 


inauei 


ir  the  wetfare  ol  th> 

Ibeaniwervulath 

e  eighth  prytany. 


...  .    ir  the 

BouU  uked  the  Ecdeii*  wbeiher  ii  vai 
1  Uile  that  oMracitm  thould  take  place, 
e  aEErmalive,  a  day  wa*  fiitd  for  the  voting 
"3ned,but  it  ia  clear 


L(  the  n 


coutd  hi 
II  a*  usual  in 


coniidctalion.    The  people  n 

In  the  Agora,  in  the  pteience  ot  tne  Arcnoni,  ana  recoraea  iDC 

votH  by  placing  in  iirni  smdll  fragment!  ol  poll eiy  (which  in  Ih 

which  they  wiote  the  name  ol  the  person  whom  they  wished  1 
banish.  Ai  in  the  case  of  other  prittictiii,  osmtism  did  nc 
take  eflect  unless  sk  thousand  voles  in  ail  were  recorded.  Crol 
and  others  hold  tbat  >ii  thousand  had  t  ' 


in  before  be  i 
idinceal  the  E 


cd  person  was  compelled 
was  not  regarded  a*  a  inuior  < 
I,  he  returned  posteasion  ol  bis 
ras  unlnipaired.    The  advene  vc 


IS  unlikely  tl 

rfbyWul.5lrirt.c.7 
leave  Albent  for  ten 


imply  implied  i 
ratale.    Oilrai 


must  Iher^ore  be  carefully  distinguished  J 

indeli'nlle  period  (i.t.  generally  for  life}.  Certain  wrilen  have 
even  spoken  of  the  *'  honour  "  of  ostraciam.  At  the  same  tune 
il  wa»  slrklly  unjust  lo  the  victim,  and  a  heavy  punishment  to 
a  cultured  diiien  lor  whom  Athens  contained  all  that  made  life 
worth  living,  lis  political  importance  really  wm  that  it  irana- 
lemd  the  protection  ol  the  conitilulion  bom  the  Areopacus  lo 
Ihc  Ecdesia.  Its  place  was  altenraRb  taken  by  the  GrafU 
Faraiumtn. 
Then  Is  no  doubt  thai  GdslbeM)'  abject  waa  pijms£ty 

10  get  rid  of  the  Feisislralid  faction  wiiboui  perpetual  lecourle 
to  armed  resistance  (so  Aadtotion,  Atli.  PtL  »,  Ephonis, 
Theopomput.  Aristotle,  PaJ.  iii.  13,  iii\  a  17  and  ifi;  viii.  [v.), 
J,  ijoi  b  is),  Aristotle's  CsiuliluliDit  if  AIMttu  (c.  si)  gives  a 
lUt  of  ostradied  persons,  ihe  first  of  whom  was  a  certain 
Hipparchusof  the  Peisislniid  famUy  (488  a.c).  II  is  an  citra- 
oniinary  fact  that,  if  ostracism  was  introduced  in  joS  I.e.  lor 
the  purpose  ot  eipelling  Hipparchus  it  was  not  till  twenty  years 
later  that  be  was  condemned.  Thia  has  led  some  critics  (see 
LugebD  in  Du  Wettn  . , .  der  Oiirakiamtj,  who  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  oslndsm  could  not  have  been  introduced  till 
after  496  i.e.)  to  suspect  the  unanimous  evidence  ol  antiquity 
that  Qeislhenes  was  Ihe  inventor  of  ostrausm.  The  problem 
Isdifficull,  and  nosatisfactoryaniweihasbeenglven.  Aelian's 
story  thai  CSeisthenes  himself  waa  the  fini  to  be  ostradied  ti 
attractive  in  view  ol  his  overtures  to  Persia  (see  Cleisthehu), 
but  it  has  little  historical  vslne  and  cooAicis  wilh  the  chapter  in 
Aristotle's  Cmi/iteliim— which,  however,  may  coocdvably  be 
simply  the  list  ol  those  recalled  from  ostracism  at  the  time  of 
Xcries'  Invasion,  all  of  whom  must  have  been  oalnclied  ten 
than  ten  years  hefon  481  (I'.s.  ^nce  Marathon),  With  thf  end 
of  the  Persian  Wan,  theorigini]  objed  of  oatradsm  was  removed, 
but  it  continued  in  use  lor  forty  year*  and  was  revived  10417  B.C. 

11  now  became  a  mete  parly  weapon  and  the  taidcal  reanltoliti 
use  b  41 7  in  the  case  of  Hypeibolus  led  to  its  abolition  dtherat 
ooce,  or,  as  LugebQ  leeka  to  prove.  In  the  aithwishlp  ot  Eudides 


(40J  B.C.).    Such  a  de>ice  inevitabty  lent  itself  to  aboie  (see 

Aiisioile.  Psf.^,  iiS4b  IS  noouirruu]  Ix^^rg). 

Grole  mainlains  that  oalradim  was  a  useful  device,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  removed  the  danger  of  tyranny,  and  was  bctler 
than  the  perpetual  civil  strila  1^  the  previous  century.  The 
second  reason  is  slrirlly  beside  the  point,  and  the  first  has  no 
force  after  the  Persian  Wars.    Asafactorio  party  pdilia  it  was 

Persian  Wan,  it  deprived  Athens  of  the  srisdom  of  Xanthippua 
and  Arislides,  while  at  the  battle  of  Tanagra  aifd  perhapa  at 
tbe  time  ol  the  EKyptism  eipcdition  the  asustance  ol  Cimon 
was  lacking.  Further,  It  was  a  blow  to  tbe  lait-pby  ol  pany 
poliiia;  the  deleated  party,  having  no  leader,  wa*  reduttd  to 
desperate  measures,  such  at  the  asaaiainatioa  of  f^>bialtes. 
To  defend  it  on  the  ground  thai  it  created  and  stimulated  the 
national  consciousncsa  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  Ihe  historic 
remark  ol  the  voter  who  voted  against  Arislides  because  be 
wished  (o  liear  no  more  ol  his  incorrupliblc  integrity^  moreover 

anything,  too  Irequenlly  stimulated  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  government.  Arisloite,  admitting  its  uselulnaa,  rightly 
describes  oslradsa  as  in  theory  tyninnitili  MontesquKa 
lEifrit  ia  hit,  xii.  cc.  ig,  ig,  Sc.)  defends  ii  as  a  mild  and 
reasonable  instil ui ion.  Onthe  whole,  the  bisiory  of  its  effect  in 
Athens,  Argoi,  Miletus,  Megara  and  Syracuse  (where  it  was 
called  Pilaiismus],  furnishes  no  sufhcient  defence  against  its 
admilLed  disadvantagci.  The  following  is  a  list  of  persons 
who  suffered  ostracism:— HlF^urchus  (*SS);  Megadcs  (4S7). 
Xanthippus  (485),  Arislides  (483),  Themlstodet  (47i7);  CTmoD 
(461 J)  liiucydideB,  son  ol  Melesiss  (444),  Damon,  Hyperbolas 
(41;)  andpossiblyCteistbencsbimscll  («.*.). 

AuTHoaiTiES.— For  ihe  procedure  in  O.  see  Appeodii  Phma 
(Porion,  p.  t»):  see  also,  bealdet  authorities  quoted  above,  ButrJi. 
i.  610;  MlUler't  HtiMuk,  iv.  I.  Ill:  Cdbcn,  Cr.  SL  L.  446-4«6 
ami  Grrct  CmMnUeMf  AtalaiMa  (Eng.  Inna.  iSu):  A.  H.  J. 
Cieenidge,  HanAssl  tf  GitA  CfwMWinul  AnttnUui  liiib). 
hiuorin  of  Gieece  in  generaL  Tbe  view  naimained  in  Ibe  leit  as 
lo  tbe  number  of  votes  aittmaiyii  upponed  by  Duniy  (H.  e/  C. 

general  tee  Ciceni,  dt  Ltptnu,  iii.  4,  and  mcr  thai  in  Aibrn,  osr*. 
cism  gnluitoudv  antieiiialed  a  cHme  which.  IT  rommiltcd,  would 
'have  IJccn  punishable  in  Ihe  popular  Heliiea.  (T.  aim  article 
EXILI.  (J.  M.U.) 

ORKACODBRItt  or  Ostiacofhoies,  the  earliest  and  ntost 
primitive  groiv  of  fish-like  animala,  found  as  fcaiti  in  Uppti 


IsiSSS 


ifiimmMiimi,lttm 


SHuttan  and  Devonian  lomutioDS  both  In  Europe  and  in  North 


OSTRAU— OSTRICH 
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Anwrira.  Thtey  are  10  nuied  ("Gr.  shall-tUns  or  shdl-bearen) 
in  allaakn  to  the  naaeous  ilidl-Uke  appeuKnot  ci  the  inner 
Uct  ol  the  plates  of  amour  which  cover  the  nx>re  common 


ftam  Brilfak.  Mocaa.  C«MigM  «/Fndl  Ftiku.  by  poa Woo  of  the  Ti 

Fig.  3. — Pleraspis  rostnlit  from  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sendctone  of 
Herefordshire,  restored  by  Dr  A.  S.  Woodward;  about  one-third 
nat. 


members  of  the  gnnip.  The  Ostraco<i|enns  are,  indeed,  known 
only  by  the  hard  armature  of  the  skin,  but  this  sometimes  bears 
impressions  of  certain  internal  soft  parts  which  have  perished 


Ftaa  tk«  JfMfgr.  ^«<hm«  Sec 

Fig.  4.^Plerickthys  milkri,  from  the  Middle  Old  Red  Sandstone 
of  Scotland,  restored  by  Dr  R.  H.  Traquair*.  upper  (A),  lower  (B). 
and  left-side  view  (C).  about  one-half  nat.  sire. 
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Angular. 
.  .  Anterior  dorso-lateraL 
^,  Anterior  median  dorsaL 
a^i..  Anterior  ventro-latersL 
Central. 

Dorsal  ancooeaL 
Dorsal  articular. 
Estn  lateraL 
External  mari^naL 
Internal  margmaL 
Lateral. 

Lateral  oodpitaL 
Median. 
Maipnals  of  lower  limb. 


Median  ventral. 

Maxilla. 
e.,       Ocular. 

pM.,  Posterior  donO'latenL 
p.m.,   Pre-median. 
p.«ii(.,Po8terior  median 

dorsal. 
p.»J.,  Posterior  ventro-lateral. 
^.ffi..  Post-median. 
sJ.,     Semilunar. 
#.,        Terminal. 
9M.,     Ventral  anconeal. 
».ar..    Ventml  articular. 


daring  fossilisation.  They  agree  with  fishes  in  the  possession  of 
median  fins,  and  resemble  the  large  majority  of  early  fishes  in  their 
Bieqaal-lobed  (hctnocercal)  tail,  but  they  have  no  ordinary  I  three  toes. 


paired  fins.   They  must  also  have  been  provided  with  the  usual 

gill-apparattts,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  lower 

^w  was  not  on  the  fiah  plan.   They  are,  therefore,  at  least  as 

low  in  the  sookgical  scale  as  the  existing  lampreys,  with 

which  Cope,  Smith,  Wjodwaid  and  others  have  associated 

them.   They  are  all  small  animals,  many  of  them  only  a  few 

centimetres  in  length. 

The  oldest  and  lowest  family  of  Ostrsooderms,  that  of 
Coelolepidae,  is  known  by  neariy  complete  skeletons  of  Tkdodmt 
(fig.  I)  and  Lanarkia  from  the  Upper  Silurian  mudstones  of 
Lanarkshire.  Scotland.  The  body  is  completely  and  unifomily 
covered  with  minute  granules  which  reremble  the  shagreen 
of  sharks,  and  were  erroneously  ascribed  to  sharks  when  they 
were  first  discovered  in  the  Upper  Silurian  bone^bcd  at 
Ludlow,  Shropshire.  The  head  and  anterior  part  of  the  trunk 
are  depressed  and  shown  from  above  or  bdow  in  the  fossils, 
and  this  region  sharply,  contracts  behind  into  the  slender  tail, 
which  is  cenerally  seen  in  side  view,  with  one  small  dorsal  fin 
and  a  forked  heterocercal  taiL  The  eyes  are  far  forwards  and 
wide  apart.  In  another  family,  that  of  the  Cephalaspidae  (fig.  a); 
the  amnials  resemble  the  Coelolepids  in  shape,  but  their  skin- 
granules  are  fused  into  small  plates,  which  are  polygonal  where 
there  must  have  been  much  flexibility,  and  in  rings  round  the 
tail  where  the  underiying  successive  plates  of  musde  necessitated 
this  arrangement.  The  eyes  are  dose  together.  At  the  opening  of 
the  giU<avity  on  each  side  at  the  back  of  the  head,  there  is  a  flexible 
flap,  which  is  sometimes  interpreted  as  a  paired  hmb.  Part  of  the 
armour  of  the  CephalascMdians  oont^ns  bone-cells,  but  the  dermal 
plates  of  two  other  families,  the  Pteraspidae  (fig.  %)  and  Drepanas- 
(ndae,  oonrist  merely  of  fused  shagreen  i^nules  without  any 
advance  towards  bone.  The  Pterupidae  are  interesting  as  showing 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  dorsal  shido  impressions  which  suggest  that 
the  eill<avities  extended  unusually  far  forwards  to  the  front  of  the 
head.  Another  family,  known  only  by  neariy  complete  skeletons 
fiom  the  Upper  Silunan  mudstones  of  Lanarlahire,  b  that  of  the 
Birkeniidae,  Gomprising  small  fusiform  species  which  are  covered 
with  granules  disposed  in  curiously-arranged  rows.  The  highest 
Ostraooderms  are  the  Asterolepidae^  which  occur  only  in  Devonian 
rocks  and  include  the  familiar  Ptenektkys  (fi^.  4)  from  the  Middle 
Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland.  In  this  family  the  primitive  sldn- 
tuberdes  seem  to  have  fused,  not  into  polygonal  plates,  but  along 
the  lines  of  the  slime-canals.  The  Asterolepid  armour  oonaists  01 
symmetrically  arranged,  overlapping  plates  on  the  top  of  the  head 
and  /ound  the  body,  with  a  pair  of  flippers  similaily  armoured  and 
appended  to  the  latter.  The  tail  resembles  that  of  other  Ostraoo- 
derms and  is  sometimes  covered  with  scales. 

See  E.  Ray  Lankester,  The  Cejfkalaspidae  (Monogr.  Palaeont.  Soc. 
1868,  1870):  R.  H.  Traquair.  The  AsUroUpidae  (Monogr.  Palaeont. 
Soc.  1804,  1904,  iqo6)  and  papere  in  Troiu.  Roy.  Soe.  Edinb. 
vol.  XXXIX.  No.  33  (1899),  voL  xl.  Nos.  30,  33  (1903,  1905);  A.  S. 
Woodward.  CalaL  Post.  Fishes,  B.M.  pt.  iL  {1891}:  W.  H.  (SaskeU, 
OnftM  cf  Vertebrates  (London,  1908K  (A.  S.  Wa) 

OSTRAU.  the  name  of  two  Austrian  towns  hi  the  Ostrau- 
Karwin  coal-mining  district,  (x)  Mlhrisch-Ostrau  (Moravian 
Ostrau),  a  town  in  Moravia,  95  m.  N.E.  of  Briinn  by  raiL  Pop. 
(1900)  30,135.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ostrawitza, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Oder,  and  it  derives  its  importance 
from  the  neighbouring  coal  mines,  and  the  blast  furnaces  and 
iron-works  which  they  have  called  into  ezistenoe.  The  manu- 
factures comprise  sheet-iron,  boileis,  sine,  brick  and  tiles, 
paraffin,  petroleum,  soap  and  candles.  The  Rothschild  Iron-works 
at  Witkowitz  are  in  the  vidnity.  (3)  Polnisch-Ostrau  (Polish 
Ostrau),  a  mining  town  in  Austrian  SUesia,  opposite  M&hrisch- 
Ostrau.  Pop..  (1900)  18,761,  mostly  Czech.  It  has  large 
coal  mines,  which  form  the  south-western  portion  of  the  extensive 
Upper  Sihsian  coal  fields,  the  largest  Austrian  deposit.. 

OSTRICH  (O.  Eng.  estridge;  Fr.  aaUrtiche;  Span,  avestrui; 
Lat.  avis  sirutMo;  Gr.  crpouOUaif  or  6  iih(os  ffTpoMft)\ 
the  Strutkio  eamdus  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  largest  of  living  birds, 
an  adult  male  standing  nearly  8  ft.  high  and  weighing  300  lb. 

The  genus  StnUkio  forms  the  type  of  the  group  of  Ratite 
birds,  characterized  chiefly  by  large  size,  breast-bone  without 
a  ked,  strong  running  legs,  rudimentary  wings  and  simple 
feathers  (see  Bird).  The  most  obvious  distinctive  character 
presented  by  the  ostridi  is  the  presence  of  two  toes  only, 
the  third  and  fotirth,  on  each  foot — a  character  absolutely 
peculiar  to  the  genus  StnUkio,  In  South  America  another 
large  Ratite  bird,  the  riiea,  is  called  ostrich;  it  can  be  dis- 
tinguished at  once  from  the  true  ostrich  by  its  possession  of 
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Tbe  wiM  uuicb'  is  diuppuiiiig  before  Ihe  pcrwcutkni  ol 
man,  and  tben  in  muy  dotiicu,  tame  ol  wide  citeni ,  f reqiMated 
by  the  Mirich  in  Ihe  19th  century — eapediUy  io««dt  tbe 
ertremities  of  its  African  range — in  which  it  on  longer  oican, 
le  in  A^  there  is  evidence,  more  or  les  trustworthy,  of  its 


arts  of  Ihe 

ndance  in  Assyria  {Anabtuis, 
ible  thai  it  itii]  lingcn  in  the 

lose  of  Turkestan,'  even  i 
on,  often  repeatedi  as  to 


Xenophon's  noticq 

5)  is  weli  known. 

astei  of  Kirvan  in 

:asional1y  stray  north' 

the  Lower  Oius,  but 


for  aocptance.  Apparently  Ihe  most  norlhetiy  limit  of  the 
ostrich')  ordinary  range  at  the  present  day  is  thai  portion  of 
Ilie  Syrian  Desert  lying  directly  caslward  of  Damascus;  andj 
within  the  limits  of  what  may  be  called  Palatine.  H.  B.  Ttistnm 
{Fawu  siuf  Flora  tf  Palaliiu,  p.  139)  regard*  it  u  but  a  Untgler 
from  central  Arabia,  though  we  have  litUe  infonution  u  to 

Africa  is  still,  as  in  Indent  d«ys,  the  cDntineet  In  which  the 
ostrich  chiefiy  fiouiishes.  T^iere  it  ippean  to  inhabit  every 
waste  sufficiently  eitenlive  to  afford  it  Ihe  loUtude  it  loves. 
Yet  even  there  it  has  to  contend  with  tbe  many  qiecies  of 
camivon  which  prey  upon  Iti  eggi  and  young— ti»  latter 
especially;  and  H.  Licbtenttein  long  ago  remarked*  that  if  it 
in  (be 


■  A  ETKid  summaiY  of 
OUrkSii  and  Oilmk  Fo 
which  the  accompanyir 
KeuBlin.  1b  his  OmWat 
RcklieiHiw  in  Oil  Vif' 


(pp.  9'S-933).  »M  A. 


oclrichei  would  be  quite  uneumpled." 

Though  KHnetines  aisemtUng  in  Iroopa  of  fnm 
and  then  |eneral1y  aHodating  with  iet>ru  or  with  ur 
antelope*,  ostricbce  comDHHily,  and  esfwially  ia 
■eaton,Uveiaconpanleaof  Dot  more  than  lour  or  &v 
is  a  cock  and  Ibe  rm  an  hena.  The  latter  lay  their  ■ 


pit  icnped  out  by  thp 

'  kind  of  wall  uaiut  which  the  Duicrmo^ 

ni^hllill  Bur- 


drcle  of  coi  nit,  Aa  soon  as  ten  or  a  dbieD  e«i  1 
bfgini  to  Divid,  always  taking  hii  place  oa  then 
rouDdcd  by  thv  hns,  wlul*  by  day  Iliey  Rlie««  or 
il  would  lecni  to  guard  their  common  treasure  fiuni  jau 

■unallbeaatsnf  prey  than  directly  to  forward  the  procesa  of  hi 
for  that  is  often  left  wholly  10  Ihe  Bin.'    Some  tUtly  eggs 

These  lilt  aj*  Bid  id  be  broken  by  the  old  teda  to  aerve  as  i 

the  hard  food  on  wUch  their  puenlt  thrive.  The  grciteit 
taken  to  place  Iht  neat  where  it  may  not  be  diicovered,  and  t 
avoid  being  seen  when  gnlng  to  or  lion  it,  while  they  dinL 
Hlicilude  lor  their  young.  C  J.  Andrnaon  Id  hii  Ltit 
(p(>>  iU->^)  l>a>  given  a  lively  aecoiint  o(  the  punuit  b] 
and  Francis  Gallon  ol  a  brood  of  ostriches,  in  the  coune 
the  male  ^rd  f^iped  being  w  '  '  " 
his  offipriTig.    Though  the  ov 


The  queit>>n  whether 

flmooui  Burfacf,  those 
mrtbcTD  birdi  ■ 
fleslwnlouied. 

of  ottrich-feitliera,  and  (he  in 
ing  dilihculiy,  due  to  Ihe  causes  already  mentianed,  of  pnxuiing 
them  from  wild  t^rds,  has  led  to  the  formation  in  Cape  Cokmy, 
Egypt,  the  French  Kiviera  and  elsewhere  of  numenus  "  oMiicb- 
lums,"  on  which  these  birds  are  kept  in  amfinement,  ud  at 
regular  Iciervals '  deprived  of  thtjr  plums.     In  favounlik 

yield  very  mnsiderable  profit  (see  Fejitbek). 

See,  beudei  the  works  mrntionKl,  E.  D'AIIon,  Dit  Slalltt  ixr 
Slrauaarlm  Vird  oifMldtl  niij  btldiritin  (Bonn,  Itar) :  P.  t. 
Sclaier.  "  On  the  Stniihioui  Birdi  liring  In  the  Zoolo^eal  Socicay'a 

(pi.  67),  by  J.  Wolf,  of  the  riuie  "rWiUe  a^mi:  J.  Forest.  L'Am- 
Irwtt  (Paris.  i«94) :  A.  Douglan  OiMtk  Farmini  im  Stmk  Afria 

to  io  Iheartide  BiaiM.  (A.  N.) 

OSTBOOi  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govemmsit  of  Volhynia, 
g;  tn.  W.  of  Zhitomir,  at  the  cnnBuence  of  the  Vilyi  witb  the 
Goryn.  Fop.  (iS^?)  14.530.  It  is  an  episcopal  sco  oC  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church,  and  in  the  lith  century  had  a  ''■**'"' 
academy,  converted  later  into  a  Jesuit  college. '  Heiv  was  naade 
and  printed  in  isSi  the  &nt  tniislation  s(  tbe  Bible  into  old 
Slav.  In  the  (own  Is  a  brotherhood  of  Cyiil  and  Uetbodim, 
which  maintains  scho<ds  of  its  own.  71w  Unidag  ol  li^t  leather 
is  an  active  domestic  taie;  o(heT  industilei  aie  pottctics, 
oil-works,  soap,  candle  and  tobacoi  ftctoiiei.  AltJer  beiiig 
plundered  by  the  Cossack  chieftain  Hunelnluki  in.  i6«S,  and 
conquered  by  the  Ruuiani  aevea  yean  later,  the  town  teU  into 

OSTHOGOTHS,  or  East  Goiss,  one  of  the  two  main  bnnchei^ 
into  which  the  Golhi  wen  divided,  the  other  being  the  ViiifMhi, 
or  West  Goths.    See  GoTES. 

OSTHDVSKIT,  ALEZANDBB  HIKOUIVICH  (ilsj-iSSS), 
Russian  dramatic  author,  was  bom  on  the  iiih  of  April  1(13  in 
Moscow,  where  hit  lather  was  an  oSdal  of  the  senate.  HeModiHl 

'  By  those  whoae  experience  is  derived  fr 
taptive  ostriches  this  fact  has  been  often  disf 
ence  of  elrcumitancea  under  w^icb  they  61 
particuiar  their  removal  from  the  heAt-maiiung  lanas  oi  idb  o^n 
and  its  burning  luashine.  i>  quite  eaougfa  10  iccount  foe  the  etnage 
of  hibil.  VoD  Heuglin  alas  (p.  au)  is  eqlidt  on  thii  potBC 
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law  m  the  unhrenity  of  Uiat  dty,  which  he  quitted  without 
having  submitted  to  the  final  examination.  He  was  then 
empk^ed  as  a  clerk  in  the  oflke  of  the  "  Court  of  Conscience," 
and  subsequently  in  that  of  the  Commercial  Court  at  Moscow. 
Both  tribunals  were  called  upon  to  settle  diq>utes  chiefly  among 
the  Russian  merchant  dass,  from  which  Ostzovskiy  was  thus 
fnaMf*d  to  draw  the  chief  characters  for  his  eariiest  comedies. 
Among  these  are  Byednaya  Nitesta  ("The  Pbor  Bride"), 
Bjeinca  ne  Potok  ("  Poverty  not  a  Vice  "),  and  N$  i^svoi  sani 
me  sadis  (Uteially  "  Don't  pot  yourself  hi  another's  sledge/' 
wii^wiwg  *'  Don't  put  yourself  in  a  position  for  which  you  are  not 
suited  ").,  Of  this  last  l^cholas  I.  said,  "  it  was  not  a  play,  but 
a  ksson."  The  uncultured,  self-satisfied  Moscow  merchants  are 
strikingly  portrayed  in  Grostf  ("The  Tempest")  and  Svoyi 
iywdi  swclOyowttya  ("Between  near  relatives  no  accounts  are 
needed  "),  which  was  originally  called  "  The  Bankrupt."  The 
last-mentioned  comedy  was  prdiibited  for  ten  years,  until  the 
accession  <A  Alexander  n.,  and  Ostrovskiy  was  dismissed  the 
government  service  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
police;  The  Liberal  tendencies  of  the  new  reign,  however,  soon 
brought  relief,  Ostrovskiy  was  one  of  several  well-known  literary 
men  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces  to  report  on  the  condition 
of  the  people.  Ostrovskiy's  field  of  inquiry  lay  along  the  upper 
Volga,  a  part  of  the  country  memorable  for  some  df  the  most 
important  events  in  Russian  history.  This  mission  induced  him 
to  write  several  historical  dramas  of  great  merit,  such  as  Kvima 
Zdkkanek  Minin  Soukkorouk  (the  full  name  of  the  famous 
batcher  who  saved  Moscow  from  the  Poles);  "The  False 
Demetrius"  and  "  Vassily  Shuisky  ";  Vassiiisa  Mdentiew  (the 
xame  of  a  favourite  court  lady  of  Ivan  the  Terrible),  and  the 
comedy,  VohodaediSonna  Volge  ("  The  Military  Commander," 
or  "  A  dream  on  the  Volga  ").  Many  of  his  later  works  treat  of 
the  Russian  nolnlity,  and  include  Byeskani  Dengi  (literally  "  Mad 
Money  "),  VosfetHnUsa  ("  A  Girl  brought  up  in  a  Stranger's 
Family  "),  and  Voltn  e  Ovtsi  ("  Wolves  and  Sheep  ");  others 
relate  to  the  world  of  actors,  such  as  Liess  ("  Forest "),  Ba 
nrn  ^imotoHya  ("  Guiltlessly  grnlty  "),  and  Taienti  e  Pokloniki 
("Talents  and  their  Admirers").  Ostrovskiy  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  Alexander  HI.,  and  received  a  pension  of  3000 
roubles  a  year.  With  the  help  of  Moscow  capitalists  he  established 
in  that  dty  a  modd  theatre  and  school  of  dramatic  art,  of 
which  be  became  the  first  director.  He  also  founded  the  Society 
of  Russian  Dramatic  Art  and  Opera  Composers.  His  death 
took  ]dace  on  the  34th  of  June  x886,  while  traveOing  to  his 
estate  in  Kostroma. 

.  UttfUm*  a  picturesque  walled  dty  of  Apulia,  Italy,  in  the 
ptovinoe  of  Lecce,  33  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Brindisi.  Pop.  (zgox) 
7754  (town);  22,811  (commune).  It  has  a  cathedral  of  the  xsth 
century  with  a  fine  Romanesque  fagide,  and  a  munidpal  library 
with  a  collection  cS  antiquities.  The  see  has  been  amalgamated 
with  that  of  BrindisL 

OSmiA,  PEDRO  miBZ  OIRON,  3rd  duke  of  (1575-1624), 
Spanbh  viceroy  of  Stdly  and  Naples,  was  bom  at  Osuna,  and 
baptized  on  the  x8th  of  January  1575.  He  was  the  son  of  Juan 
TcAes  Giron,  the  2nd  duke,  and  of  bis  wife  Ana  Maria  de  Velasco, 
a  daughter  of  the  constable  of  Castile.  When  a .  boy  he 
acomipanird  his  grandfather,  the  xst  duke,  to  Naples,  where  he 
was  viceroy.  He  saw  service  at  the  age  of  fourteen  with  the 
troops  sent  by  PhHip  II.  to  put  down  a  revolt  in  Aragon,  and 
was  married  while  still  young  to  Dofia  Catarina  Enriquez  de 
Ribera,  a  grand-dau^ter  on  her  mother's  side  of  Pieman 
Cortes,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico.  In  X598  he  inherited  the 
dukedom.  Before  and  after  his  marriage  he  was  known  for  the 
reckless  dissipation  of  his  fife.  The  scandals  to*  which  his 
excesses  gave  rise  led  to  his  imprisonment  at  Ar6valo  in  x6oo. 
Tfatt  sharp  lesscm  had  a  whdesome  effect  on  the  duke,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  left  for  Flanders,  with  a  body  of  soldiers  raised  at 
his  own  expense.  His  I4>pearance  in  Flanders  as  a  grandee  with 
a  fofiowing  of  his  own  caused  some  embarrassment  to  the  king's 
oAccis.  But  Osuna  displayed  unexpected  dodlity  and  good 
sense  in  the  fidd.  Be  was  content  to  serve  as  a  subordinate,  and 
ioek  a  fufl  share  of  work  and  fitting  both  by  land  and  sea. 


When  peace  was  made  with  Enghmd  in  1604  he  is  said  to  have 
visited  London.  He  is  said  also  to  have  paid  a  visit  to  Holland 
during  the  armistice  arranged  to  allow  of  the  negotiations  for  the 
twdve  years'  truce  of  X609;  but,  as  he  was  back  in  Spain  by  that 
3rear,  he  cannot  have  seen  mudi  of  the  country.  His  services 
had  purged  his  early  offences,  and  he  had  been  decorated  with 
the  Golden  Fleece.  On  the  x8th  of  September  x6xo  he  was 
named  viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  he  todt  possession  of  his  post  at 
Mebuso  on  the  9th  of  March  i6xx.  In  x6x6  he  was  promoted 
to  the  viceroyalty  of  Naples,  and  heid  the  office  till  he  was 
recalled  on  the  28th  of  March  1620.  The  internal  government 
of  Osima  in  both  provinces  was  vigorous  and  just.  During  his 
Sicilian  viceroyalty  he  organized  a  good  squadron  of  gaUeys 
with  which  he  freed  the  coast  for  a  time  from  the  raids  of  the 
Mahommcdan  pirates  of  the  Barbary  States  and  the  Levant. 
After  his  transfer  to  Naples  Osuna  continued  his  energetic  wars 
with  the  pirates,  but  he  became  concerned  in  some  of  the  most 
obscure  political  hitrigues  of  the  time.  He  entered  into  a  policy 
of  unmeasured  hostility  to  Venice,  which  he  openly  attacked 
in  the  Adriatic  The  princes  of  the  Spamsh  branch  of  the 
Habsburgs  were  at  all  times  anxious  to  secure  safe  communica- 
tion with  the  German  possessions  of  thdr  family.  Hence  their 
anxiety  to  dominate  all  northern  Italy  and  secure  possession 
of  the  Alpine  passes.  It  would  have  suited  them  very  well 
if  they  could  have  reduced  Venice  to  the  same  state  of  servitude 
as  Genoa.  Osuna  threw  himself  into  this  policy  with  a  whole 
heart.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  was  engaged 
with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  the  viceroy  of  Milan,  in  the 
mysterious  conspiracy  against  Venice  in  x6i8.  As  usual,  the 
Spanish  government  had  miscalculated  its  resources,  and  was 
compelled  to  draw  back.  It  then  found  extreme  difficulty 
in  controlling  its  fiery  viceroy.  Osuna  continued  to  act  against 
Venice  in  an  almost  piratical  fashion,  and  treated  ^orders  from 
home  with  scant  respect.  Serious  fears  began  to  be  entertained 
that  he  meant  to  declare  himself  independent  in  Naples,  and 
had  he  tried  he  could  have  brought  about  a  revolt  which  the 
enfeebled  Spanish  government  could  hardly  have  suppressed. 
It  is,  however,  unlikdy  that  he  had  treasonable  intentions. 
He  allowed  his  naval  forces  to  be  gradually  reduced  by  drafts, 
and  when  superseded  returned  ob^ently  to  Madrid.  After  his 
return  he  was  imprisoned  on  a  long  string  of  charges,  and  largely 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Venetians.  No  judgment  was  issued 
against  him,  as  he  died  in  prison  on  the  24th  of  September  1624. 
"Hie  "  great  duke  of  Osuna,*'  as  he  is  always  called  by  the 
Spaniards,  impressed  the  imagination  of  his  countrymen  pro- 
foundly as  a  vigorous,  domineering  and  patriotic  leader  of  the 
stamp  of  the  x6th  century,  and  he  was  no  less  admired  by  the 
Italians.  His  ability  was  infinitdy  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
politidans  and  courtiers  of  the  time,  but  he  was  more  energetic 
than  really  wise,  and  he  was  an  intolerable  subordinate  to  the 
bureaucratic  despotism  of  Madrid. 

The  Vita  di  Don  Pielro  Giron^  iuca'ff  Ossuna^  vicere  di  NapUi  e 
di  SicUia  of  Gregorio  Lett  (Amsterdam,  1699)  is  full  of  irrelevances, 
aod  contaim  much  gossip,  as  well  as  speeches  which  are  manifestly 
the  invention  of  the  author.  But  it  n  founded  on  good  documents, 
and  Lett,  an  Italian  who  detested  the  Spanish  rule,  knew  the  state 
of  his  owfTcountry  well.  See  also  Don  C.  Fernandez  Duro,  £/  Cran 
Dwnie  de  Osuna  y  su  Marina  (Madrid,  1885),  and  Documentos 
iniditos  para  la  kisicria  de  EspaMa  (Madnd,  1842,  Ac.),  vols,  xliv.- 
xlviL 

OSUNA,  a  town  of  southern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville; 
57  m.  by  rail  E.S.E.  of  Seville.  Pop.  (1900)  18,072.  Osuna 
is  built  on  a  hill,  overlooking  the  fertile  plain  watered  by  the 
Salado,  a  sub-tributary  of  the  Guadalquivir.  On  the  top  of  the 
hill  stands  the  collegiate  church,  dating  from  1534  and  con- 
taining interesting  Spanish  and  early  German  paintings.  These, 
however,  as  weU  as  the  scxilptures  over  the  portal,  suffered 
considerably  during  the  occupation  of  the  place  by  the  French 
under  Soult.  The  vaults,  which  are  supported  by  Moorish 
arches,  contain  the  tombs  of  the  Giron  faxnily,  by  one  of  whom, 
Don  Juan  Tellez,  the  church  was  founded  in  1534.  The  univer- 
sity of  Osuna,  founded  also  by  him  in  1549,  was  sui^ressed  in 
X820-,   but  its  large  building  is  still  used  as  a  secondary  school. 
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The  industries  ore  agriculture  and  the  making  of  cspaito  mats, 
pottery,  bricks,  oil,  soap,  doth,-  linen  and  hats. 

Osuna,  the  Uzso  of  Hiitius,  famous  in  the  zst  century  b.c. 
for  its  long  .resistance  to  the  troops  of  Caesar,  and  its  fiddity 
to  the  Pompeians,  was  subsequently  called  by  the  Romans 
Onona  and  Gemina  Urbanorum,  the  last  name  being  <lue, 
it  is  said,  to  the  presencb  of  two  urban  legions  here.  Osuna 
was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1939,  and  given  by  Alphonso  X. 
to  the  knights  of  Gdatrava  in  1964.  Don  Pedro  Giron  appro- 
priated it  to  himself  in  1445.  One  of  his  descendants,  Don 
Pedro  Telles,  was  the  first  holder  of  the  title  duke  of  Osuna, 
conferred  on  him  by  PhUip  IL  in  156a. 

Estepa  (pop.  8591),  a  town  6  m.  E.N.E.  is  the  Iberian  and 
Carthaginian  Astqia  or  Ostipo,  famous  for  its  dege  hi  207  b.c 
by  the  Romans  under  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio.  When  further 
resistance  became  impossible,  the  people  of  Astem  set  fire  to 
their  town,  and  all  perishfd  in  the  flames. 

OSWALD  (c.  605-643),  king  of  Northumbria,  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  iEthelfrith  and  was  expdled  from  Northumbria  on 
the  accession  of  Edwin,  though  he  himself  was  a  son  of  Edwin's 
sister  Acha.  He  appears  to  have  spent  some  of  his  exile  in 
lona,  where  he  was  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
In  634  he  defeated  and  slew  the  British  Idng  Ceadwalla  at  a 
place  called  by  Bede  Denisesbum,  near  Hefenfeith,  which  has 
been  identified  with  St  Oswald's  Cocklaw,  near  Chollcriord, 
Northumberland.  By  this  he  avenged  his  brother .  Eanfrith, 
who  had  succeeded  Edwin  in  Bemida,  and  became  king  of 
Northumbria.  Oswald  reunited  Deira  and  Bemida,  and  soon 
raised  his  kingdom  to  a  position  equal  to  that  whldi  it  had 
occupied  in  the  time  of  Edwin,  with  whom  he  is  classed  by  Bede 
as  one  of  the  seven  great  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  His  dose  alliance 
with  the  Cdtic  church  is  the  charaaeristic  feature  of  his  rdgn. 
In  635  he  sent  to  the  elders  of  the  Soots  for  a  bishop.  On  the 
arrival  of  Aidan  in  answer  to  this  request  he  assigned  to  him 
the  island  of  Lindisfame  as  his  see,  near  the  royal  dty  of  Barn- 
borough.  He  also  completed  the  minster  of  St  Peter  at  York 
which  had  been  begun  by  Paulinus  under  Edwin.  Bede  declares 
that  Oswald  ruled  over  "  all  the  peoples  and  provinces  of  Britain, 
which  indudes  four  languages,  those  of  the  Britons,  Picts, 
Scots  and  Angles."  His  relationship  to  Edwin  may  have  hdped 
him  to  consolidate  Ddra  and  Bemida.  Early  in  his  reign  he 
was  sponsor  to  the  West  Saxon  king  Cynegils,  whose  daughter 
he  married.  In  64a  he  was  defeated  and  slain  at  a  place  called 
Maserfdd,  probably  Oswestry  in  Shropshire,  by  Penda  of 
Merda. 

See  Bede,  HistoHa  EaksiasUeOt  ed.  C  Plununer  (Oxford.  1896), 
li.  s,  14,  ao;  iii.  3,  3,  5.  6,  7,  9-14;  An^Saxou  Ckromide,  ed.  J. 
Earle  and  C.  Plummer  (Oxford,  1899),  «.ii.,  617, 634,635, 642, 654; 

OSWALD  (d.  992),  archbishop  of  York,  was  a  nephew  of 
Oda,  archbishop  of  C^terbury,  and  at  an  early  age  became, 
by  purchase,  head  of  the  Old  Minster  at  Winchester.  Desiring 
to  become  a  monk,  he  went  with  Oda's  approval  to  the  monastery 
of  Fleury  on  the  Loire-^-at  that  time  the  great  centre  of  reviving 
Benedictinism.  Here  he  soon  distinguished  himsdf  by  the 
monastic  austerity  of  his  life.  In  959  he  returned  to  England 
at  the  request  of  Oda,  who,  however,  died  bdore  his  arrival 
He  now  went  to  York  to  his  kireiman  the  Archbishop  Oskytd, 
who  took  him  with  him  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Soon  after 
his  return  he  was  appointed .  bidiop  of  Worcester  at  the  re- 
commendation of  Dunstan,  his  predecessor  in  the  see  (962). 
As  bishop  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  that  revival  of  monastic 
disdpline  on  Benedictine  lines  of  which  AethdwoM,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  was  the  most  ardent  leader.  His  methods,  how- 
ever, were  less  violent  than  those  of  Aethdwold.  Among  other 
religious  houses  he  founded  that  of  Ramsey  in  conjunction'with 
Aethdwine,  Ealdorman  of  East  Anglia.  In  97  2  he  was  translated 
(again  at  Dunstan's  recommendation)  to  the  archbishopric  of 
York,  with  which  he  continued  to  hold  the  see  of  Worcester. 
He  died  on  the  39th  of  February  993  and  was  buried  at 
Worcester. 

See  Memorialt  0/  51  PanulM.  edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  Rolls  series 
(London,  1874). 


OSWAtDTWISTLB,   an  urban   district  in  the  Accriagtoa 

parliamentary  division  of  Lancashire,  England,  on  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  Canal,  3I  m.  E.S.E.  of  Blackburn.  Popi  (1901) 
14,193.'  It  possesses  cotton-mills,  printworks,  Ueachwwks  and 
chemical  works,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  collieries,  stone 
quarries  and  potteries.  At  Pedfold,  in  the  township,  wsa  bom 
(1750)  Sir  Robert  Ped,  first  baronet,  who,  as  a  faOoiy-owne^ 
effected  wide  devdopments  in  the  cotton  industry. 

OSWEOO,  a  dty,  port  of  entry,  and  the  county-seat  of  Oswego 
county.  New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  the  S.E.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  river,  about  35  m.  N.W.  of  Syracuse. 
Pop.  (1900)  33,199,  of  whom  3989  were  foreign  bom;  (19x0 
census)  33,368.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River,  the  DeUware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  and  the 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Westem  railways,  by  several  lines  of  lake 
steamboats,  and  by  the  Oswego  Canal,  which  connects  Lake 
Ontario  with  the  Erie  Canal  at  Syracuse.  There  is  an  inner 
harbour  of  9*35  acres  and  an  outer  harbour  of  140  acres,  which 
are  defended  by  Fort  Ontario.  The  dty  lies  at  an  altitude  of 
300  fL,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Oswego  river. 
Oswego  is  the  seat  of  a  state  Normal  and  Trahiing  School  (founded 
as  the  City  Training  School  in  1861,  and  a  state  school  since 
1867),  a  state  armoury,  and  a  United  States  life-saving  st%tioo; 
among  the  public  buildings  are  the  City  Librazy  (about  14,000 
volumes  in  1909),  founded  by  (krrit  Smith  in  1855,  the  Federsl 
Building  and  Custom  House,  the  Qty  Hall,  the  Gty  Hoqntal, 
the  County  Court  House,  an  Orphan  Asylum,  and  a  business 
college.  The  Oswego  river  has  here  a  fall  of  34  ft.  and  furnishes 
exoeUent  water  power.  Among  the  principal  manufactures  are 
starch  (the  dty  has  one  of  the  largest  starch  factories  in  the 
worid),  knit  goods,  railway  car  q>rings,  shade-doth,  boilers  and 
engines,  wooden-ware,  matches,  paper-cutting  marhinrs,  and 
«au  de  cologne.  The  factory  products  were  valued  in  1905  at 
87»593,X35.  Oswego  has  a  considerable  trade  with  Canada; 
in  1908  its  exports  were  valued  at  $3,880,553  and  its  imports  at 
$999,164.  Lake  commerce  with  other  vAmerican  Great  Lake 
ports  is  also  of  some  importance,  the  prinripal  aztides  of  trade 
bdng  lumber,  grain  and  coaL 

The  site  of  Oswego  was  visited  by  Samud  de  Oamplain  in 
1616.  Subsequently  it  was  a  station  for  the  Jesuit  nissaonaries 
and  the  tounwti  ies  hois.  In  1733  a  regular  trading  post  was 
established  here  by  English  traders,  and  in  1737  Governor 
William  Burnet  of  New  York  erected  the  first  Fort  Oftwcgo 
(sometimes  called  Fort  Burnet,  Chouaguen  or  Pepperrell).  It 
was  an  important  base  of  operations  during  King  George's  War 
and  the  French  and  Indian  War.  In  the  years  1755-1756  the 
British  erected  two  new  forts  at  the.  mouth  of  the  river.  Fort 
Oswego  (an  enlargement  of  the  earlier  fort)  on  the  east  and  Fort 
Ontario  on  the  west  In  August  1756  Montcalm,  marrbing 
rapidly  from  Ttconderoga  with  a  force  of  3000  Frendi  and 
Indians,  appeared  before  the  forts,  then  garrisoned  by  xooo 
British  and  colonial  troops,  and  on  the  X4th  of  August  forced 
the  abandonment  of  Fort  Ontario.  On  the  following  day  he 
stormed  and  captured  Fort  Oswego,  and,  dismantling  boUi, 
returned  to  Ticonderoga.  The  Brit^  restored  Fort  Ontario 
in  1759,  and  maintained  a  garrison  here  untfl  1796,  when,  with 
other  posts  on  the  lakes,  th^  were.  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  Jay's  T^reaty,  made  over  to  the  United  States.  It  was  here 
ini766  that  Pontiac  formally  made  to  Sir  William  Johnson  his 
acknowledgment  of  Great  Britain's  authority.  On  the  6th  of 
May  1 814  Sir  James  Yeo,  with  a  superior  force  of  British  aad 
Canadians,  captured  the  fort,  but  soon  afterwards  withdrew. 
In  1839  the  fort  was  rebuilt  and  occupied  by  United  States 
troops;  it  was  abandoned  in  2899,  hut,  after  having  been  recon- 
structed, was  again  garrisoned  in  1905.  The  modem  dty  may 
be  said  to  date  from  1796.  Oswego  became  the  oounty-aeat  in 
i8z6,  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1828  (when  the  Oswego 
C^al  was  completed),  and  was  first  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1848. 

See  Churchill,  Smith  and  ChiU,  Landmarks  </  Oimfs  Cmmty 
(Syracuse,  1895). 

OSWESTRY,  a  market  town  and  munidpal  borough  in  the 
Oswestry  parliamentary  division  of  Shropshire,  Entfanrt,  00 
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the  borders  ol  Wales,  x8  m.  N.W.  from  Shrewsbury.  Pop. 
(190c)  9579.  It  is  on  a  branch  from  the  Chests  line  of  the  Great 
Western  railway,  and  on  the  Cambrian  main  line.  The  situation 
is  pleasant  and  the  neighbouring  district  well  wooded  and  hilly. 
The  church  of  St  Oswald,  originally  conventual,  is  Early  English 
and  Decorated,  but  has  been  greatly  altered  by  restoration.  There 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  with  presbytery,  convent  and  school. 
Tbe  grammar  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  occupies 
modem  buildings.  The  municipal  buildings  (1893)  include  a 
library,  and  a  school  of  science  and  art.  On  a  hill  W.  of  the 
(own  are  the  castle  grounds,  laid  out  in  1890,  but  of  the  castle 
itself  only  alight  remains  are  seen.  The  Cambrian  railway 
eogme  and  carriage  works  are  here;  and  there  are  tanneries, 
malting  works,  machinery  works  and  iron  foundries.  Frequent 
agricultural  fairs  are  held.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
6  aldermen  and  x8  councillors.    Area,  1887  acres. 

CM  Oswestry,  also  called  Old  Fort  (Welsh  Hin  Dmas),  is  a 
British  earthwork  about  a  mile  from  the  modem  town.  There 
are  various  unsatisfactory  accounts  of  the  early  history  of 
O&vestry  (Blaneminster,  or  Album  Monasterium),  as  that  iC 
was  called  Trer  Cadeirau  by  the  Britons  and  Osweiling  after 
Cunekia  Wledig,  prince  of  North  Wales,  had  granted  it  to  his 
son  Osweil.  It  derives  its  present  name  from  Oswald,  king  of 
Northtimbria,  who  is  said  to  have  been  killed  here  in  642,  although 
it  was  not  definitely  known  as  Oswestry  until  the  X3th  century. 
Id  the  Domesday  Survey  it  is  included  in  the  manor  of  Maesbury, 
which  Rainald,  sheriff  of  Shropshire,  held  of  Roger,  earl  of  Shrews- 
bary;  but  Rainald  or  his  predecessor  Warin  had  already  raised 
a  fortification  at  Oswestry  called  Louvre.  The  manor  passed 
in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  I.  to  Alan  Fita-Flaad,  in  whose  family  it 
continued  until  tbe  death  of  Henry  Fitzalan,  earl  of  Arundel, 
without  male  issue  in  1580.  The  &rst  charter,  of  which  a  o^y 
<mly  is  preserved  among  the  corporation  records,  is  one  given 
in  1362  by  John  Fitzalan  granting  the  burgesses  self-government. 
Richard  11.  by  a  charter  dated  1398  granted  all  the  privileges 
which  belonged  to  Shrewsbury,  and  a  similar  charter,  was 
obtained  from  Thomas,  earl  of  Amndd  in  1407.  The  town  was 
incofporated  by  Elizabeth  in  1583  under  the  government  of 
two  baalifis  and  a  a>mmon  council  of  24  burgesses,  and  her 
charter  was  confirmed  by  James  I.  in  x6i6.  A  dharter  granted 
by  Charles  XL  in  x67a  appouited  a  mayor,  xa  aldermen  and  X5 
CMnmon  ooundlmen,  and  remained  the  governing  charter  until 
the  Mnnidpal  Corporations  Act  of  1835  changed  the  corporation. 
In  J2t$  John  Fitzalan  obtained  the  right  of  holding  a  market 
every  wedt  on  Monday  instead  of  Thursday.  The  market 
ri^ts  were  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  until  x8x9,  when  Earl 
^wis  sold  them  to  the  corporation.  In  the  xsth  and  x6th 
centnxies  a  weekly  market  was  held  at  Oswestry  for  the  sale 
of  woollen  goods  manufactured  in  North  Wales,  but  in  the  X7th 
century  the  drapers  of  Shrewsbury  determined  to  get  the  trade 
intothdr  own  town,  and  although  an  Order  in  the  Privy  Council 
was  passed  to  restrain  it  to  Oswestry  they  agreed  in  x62x  to  buy 
no  more  doth  there.  The  town  was  walled  by  the  time  of  Edward 
L,  but  was  several  times  bumt  during  Welsh  invasions.  In  X643 
it  was  garrisoned  for  Charles  L,  but  two  years  later  surrendered 
to  tbe  parliamentary  forces. 

See  Wintam  Cathrall.  The  History  of  OmeHry  (1855);  William 
Prkx.  The  History  of  Oswestry  from  Ike  Earliest  Period  (18x5); 
Vkloria  Comnty  History,  Shropshire, 

OSWIO  (e^  6x9-670),  king  of  Northumbria,  son  of  Athelfrith 
and  brother  of  Oswald,  whom  he  succeeded  in  Beraida  in  643 
after  the  battle  of  Maserfdd,  was  the  seventh  of  the  great 
£o|^h  kings  enumerated  by  Bede.  He  succeeded  in  making 
the  majority  of  the  Britons,  Picts  and  Scots  tributary  to  him. 
At  Gining  in  65X  he  caused  the  murder  of  Oswine,  a  relative 
of  Edwin,  who  had  become  king  of  Deira,  and  a  few  years 
later  took  possession  of  that  khigdom.  He  appears  to  have 
consolidated  his  power  by  the  aid  of  the  Church  and  by  a  series 
of  judicxons  matrimonial  alliances.  It  was  probably  in  643  that 
be  married  Eanfled,  daughter  of  Edwin,  thus  uniting  the  two 
rival  dynarties  of  Korthumbria.  His  daughter  Alhfled  he 
maziied  to  Pcida,  ion  of  Penda,  king  of  Merda,  while  another 


daughter,  Osthrjrth,  becan&e  the  wife  of  ^thdred,  third  son  of 
the  same  king.  Oswio  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  recon- 
version of  the  East  Saxons.  He  is  said  to  have  convinced  their 
king  Sigeberht  of  the  trath  of  Christianity  by  his  arguments, 
and  at  his  request  sent  Cedd,  a  brother  of  Ceadda,  on  a  mission 
to  Essex.  In  655  he  was  attacked  by  Penda,  and,  after  an 
unsuccessftd  attempt  to  buy  him  off,  defeated  and  slew  the 
Mercian  king  at  the  battle  of  the  Winwaed.  He  then  took 
possession  of  part  of  Mercia,  giving  the  rest  to  Peada.  As  a 
thank-offering  he  dedicated  his  daughter  ^Blfled  to  the  Church, 
and  founded  the  monasteiy  of  Whitby.  About  this  time  he  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  obtained  some  footing  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Picts  in  succession  to  their  king  Talorcan,  the  son  of  his 
brother  Eanfrid.  In  660  he  married  his  son  Ecgfrith  to 
iEthelthryth,  daughter  of  the  East  Anglian  king  Amuu  In 
664  at  the  synod  of  Whitby,  Oswio  accepted  the  usages  of  the 
Roman  Church,  whidi  led  to  the  departure  of  Colnum  and  the 
appointment  of  Wilfrid  as  bishop  of  York.  Oswio  died  in  670 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ecgfrith. 

See  Bede,  Historia  EccUsiastica,  ii.,  it!.,  iv.,  v.,  edited  by  C. 
Plummer  (Oxford.  X896);  AngloSaxou  Chronide,  edited  by  Earle 
and  Plummer  (Oxford^  1899). 

OTHMAN    (c.  574-656),  in  full  OthmAn  ibn  'AtfXk,  the 

third  of  the  Mahommedan  caliphs,  a  kinsman  and  son-in-law 

of  Mahomet  and  cousin  of  Abu  Sofiin,  whose  son  Moawiya 

became  the  first  of  the  Omayyad  dynasty.    He  was  elected 

caliph  in  succession  to  Omar  in  644,  but  owing  to  his  alternate 

wetness  and  cmelty  and  his  preference  of  the  Koreish  for  all 

responsible  positions  irrespective  of  their  capadty,  he  produced 

strife  throughout  the  empire  which  culminated  in  his  assassinap 

tion  by  Mahonuned,  son  of  Abu  Bdur.    He  was  succeeded  by 

Ali  (f.v.).    See  Caijprate,  A.  f  3. 

0THNI6L,  in  the  Bible,  a  dan  settled  at  Debir  or  Kirjath- 

sepher  in  S.-Palestine  (Judg.  L  X3  sqq..  Josh.  xv.  x6  sqq.,  contrast 

Josh.  X.  38  seq.),  described  as  the  "  brother  "  of  Caleb.    The 

name  appears  in  Judg.  iiL  7-xx  (see  Judges),  as  that  of  a  hero 

who  delivered  Israd  from  a  North  Ssnian  king.    That  a  king 

from  the  Euphrates  who  had  subjugated  Canaan  should  have 

been  defeated  by  a  dan  of  the  south  of  Palestine  has  been 

doubted.    There  is  no  evidence  of  such  a  situation,  and  it  has 

been  conjectured  that  Cushan-Rishathaim  (the  name  suggests 

"  C.  of  double  wickedness"!)  of  Aram  (otin)  has  arisen  from 

some  king  (cp.  Husham,  Gen.  xxxvi.  34)  or  clan  (cp.  Cush,  Num. 

xiL  x;  Cushan,  Hab.  iii.  7)  of    Edom  (irw)   to  the  south  or 

south-east  of  Palestine.    Othnid  recurs  in  x  Chron.  iv.  X3. 

See  A.  Klostermann,  Cexh,  d.  Volhes  Israel  (1896),  p.  xaa;  Cheyne, 
Ency,  Bib.  coL  969  seq.  and  references;  also  the  literature  to  Judges. 

OTHO,  MARCUS  SALVIUS  (33-69),  Roman  emperor  from  the 
X5th  of  January  to  the  15th  .of  April  A.D.  69,  was  bom  on  the 
38th  of  April  aj>.  33.  He  bdonged  to  an  andent  and  noble 
Etruscan  family  settled  |it  Ferentinum  in  Etruria.  He  appears 
first  as  one  of  the  most  reckless  and  extravagant  of  the  young 
nolsles  who  surrounded  Nero.  But  his  friendship  with  Nero  was 
brought  to  an  abrapt  dose  in  58,  when  Otho  refused  to  divorce 
his  beautiful  wife  Poppea  Sabina  at  the  bidding  of  Nero,  who  at 
once  appointed  him  govemor  of  the  remote  province  of  Lusitania. 
Here  Otho  xemainol  ten  years,  and  his  administration  was 
marked  by  a  moderation  unusual  at  the  time.  When  in  68  his 
neighbour  Galba,  the  govemor  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  rose 
in  revolt  against  Nero,  Otho  accompanied  him  to  Rome.  Resent- 
ment at  the  treatment  he  had  recdved  from  Nero  may  have 
impelled  him  to  this  course,  but  to  this  motive  was  added  before 
long  that  of  persoikal  ambition.  Galtui  was  far  advanced  in 
years,  and  Otho,  encouraged  by  the  predictions  of  astrologers, 
aspired  to  succeed  him.  But  in  January  69  his  hopes  were 
dissipated  by  Galba's  formal  adoption  of  L.  Calpumius  Piso  as  the 
fittest  man  to  succeed  him.  Nothing  remained  for  Otho  but  to 
strike  a  bold  blow.  Desperate  as  was  the  state  of  his  finances^ 
thanks  to  his  previous  extravagance,  he  found  money  to  purchase 
the  services  of  some  three-and-twenty  soldiers  of  the  praetorian 
guard.  On  the  morning  of  January  15,  five  days  only  after  the 
adoption  of  Piso,  Otho  attended  as  uwial  to  pay  his  respects  to 
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the  empoor,  and  then  hastily  excuung  himself  on  the  score 
of  private  business  hurried  from  the  Palatine  to  meet  his  accom- 
plices. By  them  he  was  escorted  to  the  praetorian  camp,  where, 
after  a  few  moments  of  surprise  and  indecision,  he  was  saluted 
imperator.  With  an  imposing  force  he  returned  to  the  Forum, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  encountered  Galba,  who,  alarmed 
by  vague  rumours  of  treachery,  was  making  his  way  through  a 
dense  crowd  of  wondering  citizens  towards  the  barracks  of  the 
guard.  The  cohort  on  duty  at  the  Palatine,  which  had  accom- 
panied the  emperor,  instantly  deserted  him,  Galba,  Piso  and 
others  were  brutally  murdered  by  the  praetorians.  The  brief 
struggle  over,  Otho  returned  in  triumph  to  the  camp,  and  on  the 
same  day  was  duly  invested  by  the  senators  with  the  name  of 
Augustus,  the  tribunidan  power  and  the  other  dignities  bdong^ng 
to  the  principate.  Otho  had  owed  his  success,  not  only  to  the 
resentment  felt  by  the  praetorian  guards  at  Galba's  wdl-meant 
attempts  to  curtail  their  privileges  in  the  interests  of  discipline, 
but  also  largely  to  the  attachment  felt  in  Rome  for  the  memory 
of  Nero;  and  his  first  acts  as  emperor  showed  that  he  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact.  He  accepted,or  appeared  to  accept,  the  cog- 
nomen of  Nero  conferred  upon  him  by  the  shouts  of  the  populace, 
whom  his  comparative  youth  and  the  effeminacy  of  his  appearance 
reminded  of  their  lost  favourite.  Nero's  statues  were  again  set 
up,  his  freedmen  and  household  officers  reinstalled,  and  the 
intended  completion  of  the  Golden  House  announced.  At  the 
same  time  the  fears  of  the  more  sober  and  respectable  citizens 
were  allayed  by  Otho's  liberal  professions  of  his  intention  to 
govern  equitably,  and  by  his  judidous  clemency  towards  Marius 
Celsus,  consul-designate,  a  devoted  adherent  of  Galba. 

But  any  further  development  of  Otbo's  policy  was  checked  by 
the  news  which  reached  Rome  shortly  after  his  accession,  that 
the  army  in  Germany  had  declared  for  Vitdlius,  the  commander 
of  the  legions  on  the  lower  Rhine,  and  was  already  advandng 
upon  Italy.  After  in  vain  attempting  to  conciliate  Vitellius  by 
the  offer  of  a  share  in  the  empire,  Otho,  with  unexpected  vigour, 
prq>ared  for  war.  From  the  remoter  provinces,  which  had 
acquiesced  in  his  accession,  little  help  was  to  be  expected;  but 
the  legions  of  Dahnatia,  Pannonia  and  Moesia  were  eager  in  his 
cause,  the  praetorian  cohorts  were  in  themselves  a  formidable  force 
and  an  effident  fleet  gave  him  the  mastery  of  the  Italian  seas.  The 
fleet  was  at  once  despatched  to  secure  Liguria,  and  on  the  14th  of 
March  Otho,  undismayed  by  omens  and  prodigies,  started  north- 
wards at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  the  hopes  of  preventing  the 
entry  of  the  Vitellian  troops  into  Italy.  But  for  this  he  was  too 
late,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  throw- troops  into  Placentia 
and  hold  the  line  of  the  Po.  Otho's  advanced  guard  successfully 
defended  Placentia  against  Alienus  Caedna,  and  compelled  that 
general  to  fall  back  on  Cremona.  But  the  arrival  of  Fabius 
Valens  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  Vitellian  coipmanders 
now  resolved  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle,  and  their  designs  were 
assisted  by  the  divided  aAd  irresolute  .counseb  which  prevailed 
in  Otho's  camp.  The  more  experienced  officers  urged  the  im- 
portance of  avoiding  a  battle,  until  at  least  the  lemons  from 
Dalmatia  had  arrived.  But  the  rashness  of  the  emperor's  brother 
Titianus  and  of  Proculus,  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guards,  added 
to  Otho's  feverish  impatience,  overruled  all  oi^position,  apd  an 
iomiediate  advance  was  dedded  upon,  Otho  himself  remaining 
behind  with  a  considerable  reserve  force  at  Btixeilum,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Po.  When  this  dedsion  was  taken  the 
Othonian  forces  had  already  dossed  the  Po  and  were  encamped 
at  Bedriacum  (or  Betriacum) ,  a  small  village  on  the  Via  Postumia, 
and  on  the  route  by  which  the  legions  from  Dalmatia  would 
naturally  arrive.  Leaving  a  strong  detachment  to  hold  the 
camp  at  Bedriacum,  the  Othonian  forces  advanced  along  the  Via 
Postumia  in  the  direction  of  Cremona.  At  a  short  distance  from 
^that  dty  they  unexpectedly  encountered  the  Vitellian  troops. 
The  Othonians,  though  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  fought  deq;>er- 
ately,  but  were  finally  forced  to  fall  back  in  disorder  upon  their 
camp  at  Bedriacum.  Thither  on  the  next  day  the  victorious 
Vitellians  followed  them,  but  only  to  come  to  terms  at  once  with 
their  disheartened  enemy,  and  to  be  wdcomed  into  the  camp  as 
Iricnds,    More  unexpected  stilt  was  the  effect  prodttced  at 


Brixellum  by  the  news  of  the  battle. "  Otho  was  still  in  oomnaad 
of  a  formidable  force — the  Dalmatian  le|^ns  had  already  reached 
Aquileia;  and  the  spirit  of  his  soldiers  and  their  officers  was  un- 
broken. But  he  was  resolved  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  battle 
which  his  own  impatience  had  hastened.  In  a  dignified  qieech 
he  bade  farewell  to  those  about  him,  and  then  retiring  to  rest  slept 
soundly  for  some  hours.  Early  in  the  morning  he  stabbed  him- 
self to  the  heart  with  a  dagger  which  he  had  concealed  under  his 
pillow,  and  died  as  his  attendants  entered  the  tent.  His  funeral 
was  celebrated  at  once,  as  he  had  wished,  and  not  a  few  of  his 
soldiers  followed  their  master's  example  by  killing  thenisel\>es 
at  his  pyre.  A  plain  tomb  was  erected  m  his  honour  at  Brixelhim, 
with  the  simple  inscription  "Diis  Manibus  Mard  Othonis." 
At  the  time  of  his  death  (the  15th  of  April  69)  he  was  in  his 
thirty-eighth  year,  and  had  reigned  just  three  months.  In  all  his 
life  nothing  became  him  so  wdU  as  his  manner  of  leaving  it,  but 
the  fortitude  he  then  showed,  even  if  it  was  not  mody  the  courage 
of  despair,  cannot  blind  usto  the  fact  that  he  was  little  better  than 
a  reckless  and  vidous  spendthrift,  who  was  not  the  less  dangerous 
because  his  fiercer  passions  were  concealed  beneath  an  aff ecutioo 
of  effeminate  dandyism.  (H.  F.  P.) 

See  Tadtus,  Hutones^  L  X2-9O,  7X-90t  3.  xx-5i ;  I<aes  by  Suetonint 
and  Plutarch:  Dio  Caasius  Ixiv.,*  Merivale,  Htstorj  of  the  Romans 
under  ike  Emptre,  ch.  56:  H.  Schiller,  Geschickte  der  r&mistiem 
Kaiseneii  (1883);  L.  Paul,  *'  Kaiaer  M.  Salvias  Otho"  in  Rktin, 
Mus.  Ivii.  (1902) ;  W  A.  Spooner,  On  Uu  Ckaraetars  of  Galba.  Otko, 
and  ViUttius,  in  Introd.  to  his  edition  (1891)  of  the  Histones  of 
Tadtus;  B.  W.  HenderK>n.  Cml  War  and  iMdUon  »  tie  Romem 
Empire,  A.D.  6g-70  (1908). 

OTIS.  HARBISON  GRAY  (X76S-X848),  American  politidan, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  3th  of  October  1765. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  James  Otis,  and  the  son  of  Samud  Allyne 
Otis  '(x740-;x8z4),  who  was  a  member  of  the  Confederatloa 
Congress  in  7787-X788  and  secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate  from  its  first  session  in  1789  imtil  his  death.  Young  Otis 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1783,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1786,  and  8oon.i>ecame  prominent  as*  a  Federalist  in 
politics.  He  served  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  X796-1797,  in  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  X797-1801,  as  district-attorney  for  Massachusetts  in 
x8oi,  as  speaker  of  the  state  House  of  Representatives  in  180^ 
X805,  as  a  member  of  the  state  Senate  from  1805  to  x8i  x,  and  as 
president  of  that  body  in  X805-X806  and  z8o8-z8z  x,  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1817  to  xSas,  and  as  ina3ror  of 
Boston  in  1829-1833.  He-was  strongly  opposed  to  the  War  of 
x8xa,  and  was  a  leader  in  the  movement  culminating  in  the 
Hartford  Convention,  which  he  defended  in  a  series  of  open 
letters  published  in  1824,  and  in  his  inaugural  address  as  mayor 
of  BostoiL  A  man  of  refinement  and  education,  a  member  of  an 
influential  family,  a  popular  social  leader  and  an  doquent 
speakei"— at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  chosen  by  the  town 
authorities  of  Boston  to  ddiver  the  Independence  Day  oratioD — 
Otis  yet  lacked  conspicuous  ability  as  a  itaffiman.  He  died  in 
Boston  on  the  38th  of  October  1848. 

OTU,  JAMBS  (X725-X783),  American  patriot,  was  bom  at 
West  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  on  the  5th  of  Fdsraaxy  173s- 
He  was  the  ddcst  son  of  James  Otis  -(X703-X778),  fourth  ia 
descent  from  John  Otis  (X581-X657),  a  native  of  Barnstaple, 
Devon,  and  one  of  the  first  settlers  (in  1635)  of  Hingham,  Masa. 
The  elder  James  Otis  was  elected  to  the  provincial  Geitetal  Couzt 
in  1758,  was  its  speaker  in  1760-1 763,  and  was  chief  joatice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  from  1764  untfl  X776;  he  was  a 
prominent  patriot  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts^  The  sob 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  X743;  and  after  studjring  law  in  the 
office  of  Jeremiah  Gridley  (Z703-X767),  a  weU-kwnni  lawyer 
with  Whig  sympathies,  rose  to  great  distinction  at  the  bar, 
practisngfirstatPlymouthandafterx75oat  Boston.  Inx76ohe 
published  Rudiments  of  Latin  Prosody,  a  book  of  authority  in  its 
time.  He  wrote  a  similar  treatise  upon  Greek  prosody;  bat 
this  was  never  published,  because,  as  he  said,  there  was  not  a 
font  of  Greek  letters  in  the  country,  nor,  if  thoe  were,  a  prints 
who  could  have  set  them  up.  Soon  after  the  accesaoo  of  George 
IIL  to  the  throne  of  F«ngland  in  1760^  the  British 
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decided  upon  a  ligid  enforcement  of  the  navigation  ads,  wUch 
hid  long  been  disr^gaxded  by  the  colonists  and  had  been  almost 
vfaotty  evaded  during  the  Fcench  and  Indian  War.    The  Writs  of 
Assstanoe  Issued  in  1755  were  about  to  eipire,  and  it  was  dedded 
to  tisoe  new  ones,  whkh  would  empower  custom  house  officers 
(0  search  any  house  for  smuggled  goods,  though  neither  the  house 
Bor  the  goods  had  to  be  specifically  mentioned  in  the  writs. 
Much  opposition  was  aroused  in  Massachusetts,  the  legality  of  the 
writs  was  questioned,  and  the  Superior  Court  consented  to  hear 
sigument.    Otis  hdd  the  office  of  advocate-general  at  the  time, 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  ai^^ear  on  behalf  of  the  government. 
He  refused,  resigned  his  office,  and  appeared  for  the  people  against 
the  Issue  of  the  writs,  Gridley  appearing  on  the  opposite  side. 
Tbectse  was  argued  in  the  Old  Town  House  of  Boston  in  February 
X761,  and  the  chief  speech  was  made  by  Otis.     His  plea  was  fervid 
in  its  eloquence  and  fearless  in  its  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the 
cofenists.    Going  beyond  the  question  at  issue,  he  dedt  with  the 
more  fundamental  question  of  the  relation  between  the  English 
m  America  and  the  home  government,  and  argued  that  even  if 
suthorized  by  act  of  parliament  such  writs  were  null  and  void. 
The  young  orator  was  elected  in  May  of  the  same  year  a  repre- 
sentative from  Boston  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Court. 
To  that  position  he  was  re-elected  nearly  eveiy  year  of  the  re- 
Baining  active  years  of  his  life,  serving  there  with  ha  father. 
In  1766  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  the  choice  was  negatived.  In  September  1762  the  younger 
Otis  published  A  Vindication  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Home  of 
Ripresentathes  of  the  Provitue^of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  defence 
ci  the  action  of  that  body  in  sending  to  the  governor  a  message 
(drafted  by  Otis)  rebuking  him  for  asking  the  assembly  to  pay 
for  ships  he  had  (with  authorization  of  the  Council  and  not  of  the 
representatives)  sent  to  protect  New  England  fisheries  against 
French  privateers;  according  to  this  message  "  it  would  be  of 
fittJe  consequence  to  the  people  whether  they  were  subject  to 
Oorge  or  Louis,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  or  the  French  king,  if 
both  were  as  arbitrary  as  both  would  be  if  both  could  levy  taxes 
vithout   pazliamenL"    He  also  wrote  various  state  papers 
addressed  to  the  colonies  to  enlist  them  in  the  common  cause, 
or  sent  to  the  government  in  England  to  uphold  the  rights  or 
set  forth  the  grievances  of  the  colonists.    His  influence  at  home 
in  controlling  and  directing  the  movement  of  events  which  M  to 
the  War  of  Independence  was  universally  felt  and  acknowledged; 
and  abroad  no  American  was  so  frequently  quoted,  denounced, 
or  applauded  in  parliament  and  the  English  press  before  1769 
as  the  recognized  head  and  chief  of  the  rebellious  vgAnt  of  the 
New  England  colonisu.    In  1765  Massachusetts  sent  him  as  one 
of  her  representatives  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  at  New  York, 
which  had  been  called  by  a  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court,  of  which  he  was  a  member;  and  here  he  was  a 
oonsptcuous  figure,  serving  on  the  committee  which  prepared 
the  address  sent  by  that  body  to  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
In  X  769  he  denounced  m  the  Boston  Casette  certain  customs 
commiuioncTS  who  had  charged  him  with  treason.    Thereupon 
be  became  involved  in  an  altercation  in  a  public-house  with 
Robinson,  one  of  the  commissioners;  the  altercation  grew  into  an 
affray,  and  Otis  received  a  sword  cut  on  the  head,  which  is 
considered  to  have  caused  his  subsequent  insanity.    Robinson 
was  mulcted  in  £2000  damages,  but  in  view  of  his  having  made 
a  written  apology,  Otis  dedined  to  take  this  sum  from  him. 
From  1769  almost  continuously  until  his  death  Otis  was  harm- 
lessly insane,  though  he  had  occasional  ludd  intervals,  serving  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  HDl  m  1 77s  and  arguing  a  case 
in  1778.    He  was  killed  by  lightning  (it  is  said  that  he  had  often 
expnosed  a  wish  that  he  might  die  in  this  way)  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  00  the  33rd  of  May  1783. 

Otis't  political  writing  were  chiefly  controversial  and  exercised 
an  enonnouB  influence,  his  pamphlets  being  among  the  most  effective 
presentations  of  the  arsumcnta  of  the  colonists  against  the  arbitrary 
Beasureg  of  the  British  ministry.  His  more  important  pamphlets 
were  A  Viudicati4m  of  the  Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
ef  the  Proeince  of  Massachusetts  Bay  (1762):  The  RiehU  of  the 
BriUsh  Colomies  Asserted  and  Prosed  (1764):  A  Vindication  of  the 
lu*  Celomiu  •f0«>u<  f^  Aspersious  of  Iks  Baiifa*  Centlemam  i»  I 
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letter  known  at  the  time 


the  **Hahfax  Ubd"  (176X):  and  CousidoraHous  on  Beha^  of  the 
Coionists  in  a  Letter  to  a  Nolie  Lord  (176$), 

The  best  biography  b  that  by  William  Tudor  (Boston,  2833); 
there  is  a  shorter  one  by  Francis  Bowcn  (Boston,  1847).  The  best 
account  of  Otis's  chaiacteristics  and  influence  as  a  writer  may  be 
found  in  M.  C  Tyler's  Literary  History  of  the  American  Reoolution 
(New  York,  1897).  See  ako  the  notes  on  the  Writs  of  Assistance 
by  Horace  Gray,  Jr.,  in  Quincy's  Massachusetts  Reports,  ifOX'ijfa 
(Boston,  1865).  Otb's  speech  on  the  writs,  reprinted  from  rough 
notes  Ukcn  by  John  Adams,  appears  in  Appendix  A  of  vcj.  ii.  of 
C  F.  Adams's  edition  of  the  Worhs  of  John  Adams  (Bo^mi,  1850). 

0TLB7,  a  market  town  in  the  Otiey  parliamentary  division 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  13  m.  N.W.  of  Leeds 
on  the  Midland  and  the  North-Esstem  railways.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (1901)  9330.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Wharfe,  at  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  Chevin  HHl, 
93  S  ft.  in  height.  In  this  neighbourhood  excdlent  building-stone 
is  quarried,  which  was  used  for  the  foundations  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  London,  and  Is  despatched  to  all  parts  of 
England.  The  church  of  All  Saints  has  Norman  portions,  and 
a  cross  and  other  remains  of  pre-Norman  date  were  discovered  in 
restoring  the  building.  There  are  interesting  monuments  of 
members  of  the  Fairfax  family  and  others.  Worsted  spinning 
and  weaving,  tanning  and  leather-dressing,  paper-making  and 
the  making  of  printing-machines  are  the  principal  industries. 
The  scenery  of  Wharfcdale  is  very  pleasant.  In  the  dale,  7  m. 
bek>w  Otley,  are  the  fine  ruins  of  Harewood  Castle,  of  the  14th 
century.  The  neighbouring  church  contains  a  noteworthy  series 
of  monuments  of  the*  x  5th  century  in  alabaster. 

OTRAMTO,  a  seaport  and  axchiepiscopal  see  of  Apulia,  Italy, 
In  the  province  of  Lccce,  from  which  it  is  39^  m.  S.E.  by  rail, 
49  fL  above  sea-leveL  Pop.  (1901)  3295.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  the  ancient  Calabria 
(9.*.)*  The  castle  was  erected  by  Alphonso  of  Aragon;  the 
cathedml,  consecrated  in  xo88,  has  a  rose  window  and  side 
portal  of  X481.  The  interior,  a  basilica  with  nave  and  two  ables, 
contains  columns  said  to  come  from-  a  temple  of  Minerva 
and  a  fine  mosaic  pavement  of  xi66,  with  interesting  representa- 
tions of  the  months.  Old  Testament  subjects,  &c.  It  has  a  crypt 
supported  by  forty-two  marble  columns.  Hie  church  of  S. 
Pietro  has  Byzantine  frescoes.  Two  submarine  cables  start 
from  Otianto,  one  for  Valona,  the  other  for  C^rfu.  The  harbour 
is  small  and  has  little  trade. 

Otranto  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hydras  or  Rydruntum, 
a  town  of  Greek  origin.  In  Roman  times  it  was  less  important 
than  Brundusium  as  a  point  of  embarkation  for  the  East,  though 
the  distance  to  ApoUonia  was  less  than  from  Brundusium. 
It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  until  it 
Was  taken  by  Robert  Guiscard  in  xo68.  In  1480  it  was  utteriy 
destroyed  by  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  has  never  since  recovered 
its  importance.  About  30  m.  S.E.  lies  the  promontory  of  S. 
Maria  di  Leuca  (so  called  since  andent  times  from  Its  white 
cliffs),  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Italy,  the  ancient  Promontorium 
lapygium  or  Sallentinum.  The  district  between  this  promontoiy 
and  Otranto  is  thickly  populated,  and  very  fertile.      (T.  As.) 

OITAKAR  L  (d.  1330),  king  of  Bohemia,  was  a  younger 
son  of  King  VladisUv  II.  (d.  1x74)  and  a  member  of  the  Prany- 
slide  family,  hence  he  is  often  referred  to  as  Premysl  Ottakar  I. 
His  eariy  years  were  passed  amid  the  anarchy  which  prevailed 
everywhere  In  his  native  hmd;  after  several  struggles,  in  which 
he  took  part,  he  was  recognized  as  ruler  of  Bohemia  by  the 
emperor  Henry  VI.  in  x  193.  He  was,  however,  soon  overthrown, 
but  renewing  the  fight  in  1x96  he  forced  his  brother.  King 
VladisUv  III.,  to  abandon  Bohemia  to  him  and  to  content 
himself  with  Moravia.  Although  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
his  kingdom  by  the  German  king,  Philip,  duke  of  Swabia, 
Ottakar  soon  deserted  Philip,  who  thereupon  declared  him 
deposed.  He  then  joined  the  rival  German  king,  Otto  of 
Brunswick,  afterwards  the  emperor  Otto  TV.,  being  recognized 
as  king  of  Bohemia  both  by  Otto  and  by  his  ally.  Pope  Innocent 
III.  Philip's  consequent  Invasion  of  Bohemia  was  a  great 
success.  Ottakar,  having  been  compelled  to  pay  a  fine,  agam 
ranged  himself  among  Philip's  psrtiians  and  stUI  later  was 
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among  the  tapporten  of  the  young  king,  Frederick  IL    He 

united  Moravia  with  Bohemia  in  1222,  and  when  he  died  in 

December  1230  he  left  to  his  son,  Wenceslaua  I.,  a  kingdom 

united  and  comparatively  peaceable. 

Ottakar  II.,  or  pREirvsL  Ottakak  II.  (c.    X330-X378),  king 

of  Bohemia,  was  a  son  of  King  Wenceslaus  I.,  and  through  his 

mother,  Kunlgunde,  was  related  to  the  Hohenstaufen  fimily, 

being  a  grandson  of  the  German  king,  Philip,  duke  of  Swabia. 

During  his  father's  lifetime  he  ruled  Moravia,  but  when  in  1248 

some  discontented  Bohemian  nobles  acknowledged  him  as  thrir 

sovereign,  trouble  arose  between  bim  and  his  father,  and  for  a 

short  time  Ottakar  was  imprisoned.    However,  in  x  251  the  young 

prince  secured  his  election   as  duke  of   Austria,  where  he 

strengthened  his  position  by  marrying  Margaret   (d.  X267), 

sister  of  Duke  Frederick  II.,  the  last  of  the  Babenberg  rulers 

of  the  duchy  and  widow  of  the  German  lung,  Henry  VII.    Some 

years  later  he  repudiated  this  lady  and  married  a  Hungarian 

princess.    Both  before  and  after  he  became  king  of  Bohemia  in 

succession  to  his  father  in  September  1253  Ottakar  was  involved 

in  a  dispute  with  Bela  IV.,  king  of  Hungary,  over  the  possession 

of  Styria,  which  duchy  had  formerly  been  united  with  Austria. 

By  an  arrangement  made  In  1254  he  surrendered  part  of  it  to 

Bela,  but  when  the  dispute  was  xenewed  he  defeated  the 

Hungarians  in  July  1360  and  secured  the  whole  of  Styria  for 

himself,  owing  his  formal  investiture  with  Austria  and  Styria 

to  the  German  king,  Richard,  earl  of  ComwaU.    The  Bohemian 

king  also  led  two  expeditions  against  the  Prussians.    In  1269 

he  inherited.  Carinthia  and  part  of  Camiola;  and  having  made 

good  his  daim,  contested  by  the  Hungarians,  on  the  field  of 

battle,  he  was  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Germany  when  an 

election  for  the  German  throne  took  place  in  x  273.     But  Ottakar 

was  not  the  successftd  candidate.    He  refused  to  acknowledge 

his  victorious  rival,  Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  and  urged  the  pope 

to  adopt  a  similar  attitude,  while  the  new  king  claimed  the 

Austrian  duchies.    Matters  reached  a  climax  in  1276.     Placing 

Ottakar  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  Rudolph  besieged  Vienna 

and  compelled  Ottakar  in  November  X276  to  sign  a  treaty  by 

which  he  gave  up  Austria  and  the  neighbouring  duchies,  retaining 

for  himself  only  Bohemia  and  Moravia.    Two  years  later    the 

Bohemian  king  tried  to  recover  his  lost  lands;  he  found  allies 

and  collected  a  large  army,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Rudolph 

and  killed  at  Diimknit  on  the  March  on  the  26th  of  August  X278. 

Ottakar  was  a  founder  of  towns  and  a  friend  of  law  and  ordtf , 

while  he  assisted  trade  and  welcomed  German  immigrants. 

Clever,  strong  and  handsome,  he  is  a  famous  figure  both  in  history 

and  in  legend,  and  is  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by  F.  Grillparzer, 

KSnig  OUokars  ClUck  und  Ende.    His  son  and  successor  was 

Wenceslaus  11. 

See  O.  Lorenz,  Geschichte  Kfintg  OUokars,  ii.  (Vienna,  x866): 
A.  Huber,  CeschichU  Oesterreichs,  Band  i.  (Gotha,  1885);  and  r. 
Palacky,  CeukickU  von  B6kmen,  Band  i.  (Prague,  1844). 

OTTAVA  RIMA,  a  stanza  of  eight  iambic  lines,  contaming 
three  rhymes,  invariably  arranged  as  follows: — 0  b  a  b  a  b  c  c. 
It  is  an  Italian  invention,  and  we  find  the  earliest  specimens 
of  its  use  in  the  poetry  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Boccaccio 
employed  it  for  the  Teseide,  which  he  wrote  in  Florence  in  X340, 
and  for  the  PUostrato,  which  he  wrote  at  Naples  some  seven 
years  later.  These  remarkable  epics  gave  to  oUava  rima  its 
classic  character.  In  the  succeeding  century  it  was  employed 
by  Politian,  and  by  Boiardo  for  his  famous  Orhmic  InnamoraUf 
(1486).  It  was  Puld,  however,  in  the  Morgante  Magghre  (1487), 
who  invented  the  peculiar  mock-heroic,  or  rather  half-serious, 
half-burlcsque,  style  with  which  oUava  rima  has  been  most 
commonly  identified  ever  since  and  in  connexion  with  which  it 
was  introduced  into  England  by  Frere  and  Byron.  The  measure,' 
which  was  now  recognized  as  the  normal  one  for  all  Italian 
epic  poetry,  was  presently  wielded  with  extraordinary  charm 
and  variety  by  Bcmi,  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  The  merits  of  it 
were  not  perceived  by  the  English  poets  of  the  x6th  and 
X7th  centuries,  although  the  versions  of  Tasso  by  C^ew 
(1594)  and  Fairfax  (i6oo>  and  of  Ariosto  by  Harington  (xsqx) 
preserve  its  external  construction.    The  stanzaic  forms  invented 


by  Spenser  and  by  the  Fletchers  have  lets  real  relatioii  to  otfoa 
riiKa  than  is  commonly  asserted,  and  it  is  quite  incorrect  to  say 
that  the  author  of  the  Fairy  Quten  adopted  attoM  rima  and  added 
a  ninth  line  to  prevent  the  sound  from  being  moxwtonously 
iterative.  A  portion  of  Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals  is 
composed  in  pure  aUata  rima,  but  this  is  the  only  important 
specimen  in  original  Elizabethan  literatuie.  Two  centuria 
later  a  very  successful  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  In  English 
poetry  the  flexibility  and  gaiety  of  oUava  rima  by  John  Hookham 
Frere,  who  had  studied  Puld  and  Casti,  and  bad  caught  the 
very  movement  of  their  diverting  measure.  His  Wkistlitrafl 
appeared  in  x8x7.  This  is  a  q>edmen  of  the  eOam  rima  of 
Frere  ^- 

But  chiefly,  when  the  shadowy  moon  had  shed 

O'er  woods  and  waters  her  mysterious  hue. 
Their  passive  hearts  and  vacant  faodes  fed 

With  thoughts  and  aspirations  strange  and  new. 
Till  their  bnite  souls  with  inward  working  bred 

Dark  hints  that  in  the  depths  of  instinct  grew 
Subjection — not  from  Locke's  associations. 

Nor  David  Hartley's  doctrine  of  vibrations. 

Byron  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  opportunities  for  satire 
involved  in  Frere's  experiment,  and  in  October  X817,  in  imitation 
of  WhisOecraft,  but  keeping  still  closer  to  Puki,  he  wrote  Bcfpo. 
By  far  the  greatest  monument  in  oUaws  rima  which  exists  ixi 
English  literature  is  Don  Juan  (Z8X9-X824).  Byron  also  employed 
this  measure,  which  was  peculiarly  adaptable  to  the  pnrpoecs  of 
his  genius,  in  Tht  Vision  oj  Jndgmaa  (1822).  Meanwhik  Shclky 
also  became  attracted  by  it,  ajsd  in  X820  translated  the  Hymns 
of  Homer  into  oUava  nma.  The  curious  burlesque  epic  of 
William  Tennant  (X784-X848),  AnsUrPair  (18x2),  which  preceded 
all  these,  is  written  in  what  would  be  ottasa  rima  if  the  eichth 
line  were  not  an  alexandrine.  The  form  has  been  Uttk  used 
in  other  languages  than  Italian  and  English.  It  was  employed 
by  Bosc&n  (x49o-x54a),  who  imitated  Bembo  vigoxously  in 
Spanish,  and  the  very  fine  Araucana  of  Erdlla  y  Zfifllga  (1533- 
x  595)  is  in  the  same  measure.  Lope  de  Vega  Carpio  wrote  plenti- 
fiUly  in  ottava  rima.  In  Portuguese  poetry  of  the  x6th  and  X7th 
Centuries  this  measure  obtain«i  the  sanction  of  r«nK>fT^f^  <«!» 
wrote  in  it  his  immortal  Lusiads  (1572).  Oikna  rima  has  been 
attempted  in  (Serman  poetry  by  Uhland  and  others,  but  ix>t  fos 
pieces  of  any  considerable  length.  (£.  G.) 

OTTAWA,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Algonqtixaa 
stock,  originally  settled  on  the  OtUwa  river,  Canada,  and  later 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan.  They 
were  driven  in  X650  by  the  Iroquois  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
only  to  be  forced  back  by  the  Dakotas.  Then  they  settled  oa 
Msmitoulin  Island,  Lake  Huron,  and  joined  the  French  ^^mtt 
the  English.  During  the  War  of  Independence,  however,  they 
fought  for  the  latter.  Some  were  moved  to  Indian  Tetritoty 
(Oklahoma),  but  the  majority  live  to-day  in  scattered  conunn- 
nitics  throughout  lower  Michigan  and  Ontario. 

OTTAWA,  the  krgest  tributary  of  the  river  St  Lawrence; 
ranking  ninth  in  length  anx>ng  the  rivers  of  Canada,  being  685  m. 
long.  It  flows  first  westward  to  Lake  Temiscamang;  thence 
south-east  and  east  The  principal  tributaries  on  the  left  bank 
are  the  Rouge  (x  x  5  m.),  North  Nation  (60),  Lievre  (205),  Catincau 
(240),  Coulonge  (135),  Dumoine  (80);  and  on  the  r^t  bank, 
the  South  Nation  (90),  Mississippi  (105),  Madawaska  (X30)  axtd 
Pctawawa  (95).  Canals  at  Ste  Anne,  Carillon  and  Grenville 
permit  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing  9  ft.,  from  Montreal  up  to 
the  city  of  Ottawa.  At  Ottawa  the  river  is  connected  with  Lake 
Ontario  by  the  Rideau  Canal.  The  Chaudi2re  Falls,  and  the 
Chats  and  other  rapids,  prevent  continuous  navigation  abo%-e 
the  capital,  but  small  steamers  ply  on  the  larger  xtavigable 
stretches.  The  Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Georgian  Bay  Canal  is 
designed  to  surmount  these  obstructions  and  provide  a  navi|;ab]e 
channel  from  Georgian  Bay  up  French  river,  thrxMigh  Lake 
Nipissing  and  over  the  height  of  land  to  the  Ottawa,  thence  dpwa 
to  Montreal,  of  suflident  depth  to  enable  vessels  drawing  ao  or 
2r  ft.  to  carry  cargo  from  Chicago,  Duluth,  Fort  WilBam,  ftc. 
to  Montreal,  or,  if  necessary,  to  Europe,  without  breakinic  bulk* 
Except  the  suggested  Hudson  Bay  route,  this  canal  would 
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the  shortest  route  to  the  Atlantic  seabotid  from  the  great  grain- 
produdng  areas  of  we^em  America^ 

The  Ottawa  was  first  explored  by  Samuel  de  Champlain  in 
1613.  Champlain  describes  many  of  its  tributaries,  the  Chaudiire 
and  Rideatt  Falls,  the  Long  Sault,  Chats  and  other  rapids,  as 
well  as  the  character  of  the  river  and  its  banks,  with  minuteness 
and  reasonable  accuracy.  He  places  the  Chaudi^re  Falls  in 
45*  5S',  the  true  position  being  45"  37'.  The  Long  Sault  Rapids 
on  the  Ottawa,  about  midway  between  Montreal  and  the  capital, 
were  the  scene  of  one  of  the  noblest  exploits  in  Canadian  history, 
when  in  1661  the  young  Sieur  des  Ormeaux  with  sixteen 
comrades  and  a  handftd  of  Indian  allies  deliberately  gave  their 
lives  to  save  New  France  from  an  invasion  of  the  Iroquois.  They 
mterccpted  the  war  party  at  the  Long  Sault,  and  for  nearly  a 
week  hckl  them  at  bay.  When  finally  the  last  Frenchman  fell 
under  a  shower  of  arrows,  the  Iroquob  were  thoroughly  dis- 
heartened and  returned  crestfallen  to  their  own  country.  For 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  thereafter  the  Ottawa  was  the  great 
highway  from  Montreal  to  the  west  for  explorers  and  fur-traders. 
The  portage  paths  around  its  cataracts  and  rapids  were  worn 
smooth  by  the  moccasined  feet  of  countless  voyogeurs ;  and  its 
wooded  banks  rang  with  the  inimitable  ckanstms  of  Old  Canada, 
as  the  canoe  brigades  swept  swiftly  up  and  down  its  broad 
stream.  Throughout  the  xgth  century  the  Ottawa  was  the 
thoroughfare  of  the  lumbermen,  whose  immense  rafts  were 
carried  down  from  its  upper  waters  to  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

OTTAWA*  a  city  of  Carleton  county,  province  of  Ontario,  and 
\ht  capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ottawa  river,  loi  m.W.  of  Montreal  and  axym.  N.E.  of  Toronto. 
The  main  tower  of  the  parliament  building  is  in  45"  25'  aS'  N., 
and  ?$•  42'  03*  W. 

The  city  stands  for  the  most  part  on  a  cluster  of  hills,  60  to 
15s  ft.  above  the  river.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway,  which  affords  direct  commum'cation  with 
Montreal  l^  two  routes,  the  North  Shore  and  the  Short  Line, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  Ottawa  river.  Branches  of  the  same 
railway  lead  to  Brockville,  on  the  St  Lawrence  river,  passing 
throun^  ^hc  town  of  Smith's  Falls  where  connexion  is  made  with 
the  direct  line  from  Montreal  to  Toronto ;  to  Prescott,  also  on  the 
St  Lawrence;  northward  through  the  Gatineau  valley  to 
Maniwaki,  in  the  heart  of  a  famous  sporting  country,  and 
westward  to  Waltham,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ottawa.  The 
Grand  Trunk  offers  a  third  route  to  Montreal,  and  another  line 
of  the  same  railway  leads  to  Parry  Sound,  on  Georgian  Bay. 
The  OtUwa  and  New  York  (New  York  Central)  runs  to  Cornwall, 
on  the  St  Lawrence,  thence  to  New  York.  Electric  railways 
afford  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  city  and  extend 
eastward  to  Rockliffe  Park  and  the  rifle  ranges,  westward  to 
Britannia  on  Lake  Deschenes,  and  through  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Hull  to  Aylmer  and  Victoria  Park.  During  the  summer 
months  steamers  ply  down  the  Ottawa  to  Montreal,  and  by  way 
of  the  Rideau  canal  and  lakes  to  Kingston  on  the  St  Lawrence. 
A  road  bridge,  partially  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1900, 
connects  Ottawa  with  Hull ;  a  railway  bridge  spans  the  river 
above  the  Chaudi^  Falls ;  and  the  Royal  Alexandra  Bridge, 
bdow  the  falls,  carries  both  steam  and  electric  railway  tracks, 
as  wen  as  roadways  for  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic.  The 
sate  of  the  city  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  For  3  m.  it  follows 
the  bii^  southern  bank  of  the  Ottawa,  from  the  Chaudi^e  Falls, 
whose  mist-crowned  cauldron  n  clearly  visible  from  the  summit 
of  Parliament  Hill,  to  and  beyond  the  Rideau  Falls,  so  named 
by  early  French  explorers  bemuse  of  their  curtain-like  appear- 
ance. The  Rideau,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Ottawa,  once 
formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  city,  which,  however,  is  now 
absorbing  a  string  of  suburbs  that  lie  along  its  eastern  banks. 
The  Rideau  Canal  cuts  the  city  in  two,  the  western  portion  being 
known  as  Upper  Town  and  the  eastern  as  Lower  Town.  Roughly 
tpraking  the  canal  divides  the  two  sections  of  the  population, 
the  Eng^oh  occupying  Upper  Town  and  the  French  Lower  Town, 
though  Sandy  HiU,  a  fashionable  residential  district  east  of  the 
canal,  is  mainly  occupied  by  the  English.  Opposite  and  a  little 
bdow  the  mouth  of  the  Rideau,  the  Gatineau  flows  into  the 
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Ottawa  from  the  north.  Above  the  Chaudi^  Falls  the  river  is 
broken  by  the  Deschenes  Rapids,  and  beyond  these  again  it 
expands  into  Lake  Deschenes,  a  favourite  summer  resort  for  the 
people  of  the  city.  To  the  north  lie  the  Laurentian  Hills,  broken 
by  the  picturesque  Gatineau  Valley. 

The  crowning  architectural  feature  of  the  city  b  the  splendid 
group  of  Gothic  buildings  on  the  summit  of  Parliament  HiU, 
whose  limestone  bluffs  rise  150  ft.  sheer  from  the  river.  The 
three  blocks  of  these  buikiings  form  sides  of  a  great  quadrangle, 
the  fourth  side  remaining  open.  The  main  front  of  the  central 
or  Parliament  building  is  470  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  high,  the  Victoria 
Tower  (180  ft.  high)  rising  over  the  principal  entrance.  Behind 
and  connected  with  the  Parliament  building  is  «n  admirably 
proportioned  polygonal  hall,  90  ft.  in  diameter,  in  which  the 
library  of  parliament  is  housed.  The  corner  stone  of  the  main 
building  was  laid  by  the  then  ivince  of  Wales  in  i86a  The 
buildings  forming  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  quadrangle 
are  devoted  to  departments  of  the  Domink>n  government.  To 
the  south,  but  outside  the  grounds  of  Parliament  Hill,  stands 
the  Langevin  Block,  a  massive  structure  in  brown  sandstone, 
also  used  for  departmental  purposes.  The  increasing  needs  of  the 
government  have  made  necessary  the  erection  of  several  other 
buildings  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  as  many  of  these 
as  possible  into  a  harmonious  group.  The  Archives  building  and 
the  Royal  Mint  stand  on  the  commanding  eminence  of  Nepean 
Point,  to  the  eastward  of  Parliament  HiU,  the  Rideau  Canal 
lying  between.  Two  large  departmental  buildings  occupy  ground 
south  of  the  Archives  building  and  facing  Parliament  HiU,  one 
containing  the  Supreme  Court  as  weU  as  the  Federal  Department 
of  Justice.  At  the  foot  of  Metcalfe  Street,  south  of  ParUament 
HUl,  stands  the  Victoria  Museum,  with  the  department  of  mines, 
with  the  splendid  coUections  of  the  Geological  and  Natural 
History  Museum  the  departmental  library,  and  the  National  Art 
Gallery.  The  Dominion  Observatory  stands  outside  the  city, 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Central  Experimental  Farm.  Plans  were 
approved  in  1909  by  the  government  for  a  union  raUway  station 
east  of  the  canal,  and  immediately  south  of  Rideau  Street,  and 
a  large  hotel  (Grand  Trunk  Railway),  the  Chateau  Laurier,  at 
the  southern  end  of  Major's  HiU  Park.  Other  prominent 
buildings  are  the  dty  hall,  post  office,  Carnegie  library,  normal 
and  model  schools,  government  printing  bureau,  county  court 
house,  the  BasiUca  or  Roman  Catholic  cathednd,  and  Christ 
Church  cathedral  (Church  of  England),  the  Roman  CathoUc 
university  of  Ottawa  and  the  collegiate  institute. 

The  dty  charities  indude  four  large  general  hospitals,  two  of 
which  are  under  Protestxmt  auspices;  one  is  controUed  by  Roman 
CatboUcs;  the  fourth  is  devoted  to  contagious  diseases.  Ottawa 
is  the  seat  of  the  Church  of  England  bishop  of  Ottawa,  and  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Ottawa.  Several  of  the 
philanthropic  and  educational  orders  of  the  latter  church  are 
established  here,  in  nunneries,  convents  or  monasteries.  As 
elsewhere  in  Ontario,  the  educational  system  is  divided  into 
pubUc  schools  (undenominational),  and  separate  schools  (Roman 
CathoUc),  the  latter  supported  by  Roman  Catholic  taxpayers,  the 
former  by  aU  other  members  of  the  community.  The  collegiate 
institute  is  common  to  both,  and  is  used  as  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  universities. 

Ottawa  has  been  a  great  seat  of  the  lumber  trade,  and  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  stiU  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
industrial  Ufe  of  the  dty,  but  the  magni6cent  watcrpowcrs  of 
the  Chaudiere  and  Rideau  FaUs  are  now  utilized  for  match- 
works,  flour-mills,  foundries,  carbide  factories  and  many  other 
flourishing  industries,  as  well  as  for  the  development  of  electric 
Ught  and  power,  for  the  Ughting  of  the  city  and  the  running  of 
the  electric  railways. 

The  people  of  Ottawa  possess  a  number  of  public  parks,  both 
within  and  outside  the  dty,  partly  the  result  of  their  own  fore- 
sight, and  partly  due  to  the  labours  of  the  Government  Improve- 
ment Commission.  ParUament  HUl  itself  constitutes  a  park  of 
no  mean  proportions,  one  of  the  noted  features  of  which  is  the 
beautiful  Lover's  Walk,  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  cliff  half  way 
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sUtucs  of  Queen  Victoria,  as  well  as  of  Sir  John  Macxionald, 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  Sir  George  Cartier  and  other  Canadian 
political  leaders.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  canal  is  Major's 
Hill  Park,  maintained  by  the  government.  Below  Sandy  Hill, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rideau,  lies  Strathcona  Park,  an  admirable 
piece  of  landscape  gardening  constructed  out  of  what  was  once 
an  unsightly  swamp.  Crossing  the  bridges  above  the  Rideau 
Falls,  and  passing  the  heavily  wooded  grounds  of  Rideau  Hall, 
the  official  residence  of  the  governor-general,  we  come  to  Rock- 
liffe  Park,  beyond  which  lies  the  government  rifle  ranges.  Rock- 
iiffe  Park  is  the  easternmost  point  of  an  ambitious  scheme  of 
landscape  gardening  planned  by  the  Improvement  Commission. 
From  here  a  driveway  extends  to  Rideau  Hall;  thence  it  crosses 
the  Rideau  river  to  a  noble  thoroughfare  cut  through  the  heart 
of  Lower  Town,  and  known  as  King  Edward  Avenue.  Crossing 
the  canal  by  the  Laurier  bridge,  the  driveway  turns  south  and 
follows  the  west  bank  of  the  canal  for  4  m.  to  the  Central  Ex- 
perimental Farm,  an  extensive  tract  of  land  upon  which  experi- 
ments in  model  farming  are  carried  out  by  goveminent  specialists, 
for  the  benefit  of  Canadian  farmers.  From  the  Experimental 
Farm  the  driveway  will  be  carried  around  the  western  side  of  the 
city  to  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa,  connecting  by  light  bridges  with  a 
group  of  islands  above  the  Chaudiire  Falls  which  are  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  park  reserve. 

Otuwa  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  by  tue  dty  at  large;  a 
board  of  control  consisting  of  four  members,  similarly  elected 
and  a  board  of  16  aldermen,  2  elected  by  each  of  the  8  wards. 
The  dty  returns  2  members  to  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons 
and  two  to  the  provincial  legisUture. 

The  population,  of  which  one-third  is  French-speaking,  the 
remainder  English  (with  the  exception  of  a  small  German 
element),  has  increased  rapidly  since  the  incorporation  of  the 
dty  in  1854.  It  was  59,928  in  1901;  67,573  in  1906;  and  in 
1907,  induding  the  suburbs  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Hull, 
over  100,000. 

The  earliest  description  of  the  site  of  Ottawa  is  that  of  Samuel 
de  Champlain,  in  his  Voyntes.  In  June  1613,  on  hu  way  up  the 
river,  he  came  to  a  tributary  on  the  south  side, "  at  the  mouth  of 
which  is  a  tuarvellous  fall.  For  it  descends  a  height  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five  fathoms  with  sudi  impetuosity  that  it  makes  an 
arch  nearly  four  hundred  paces  broad.  The  savages  take 
pleasure  in  passing  under  it,  not  wetting  themselves,  except  from 
the  spray  that  is  thrown  off."  This  was  the  Rideau  Falls,  but 
a  good  deal  of  allowance  must  be  made  for  exaggeration  in 
Champlain's  account.  Continuing  up  the  river, "  we  passed,"  he 
says,  "  a  fall,  a  league  from  there,  which  is  half  a  league  broad 
and  has  a  descent  of  six  or  seven  fathoms.  There  are  many  little 
islands.  The  water  falls  in  one  place  with  such  force  upon  a  rock 
that  it  has  hollowed  out  in  course  of  time  a  Urge  and  deep  basin, 
in  which  the  water  has  a  drcular  motion  and  forms  large  eddies 
in  the  middle,  so  that  the  savages  call  it  Asticou^  which  signifies 
boiler.  This  cataract  produces  such  a  noise  in  this  basin  that 
it  is  heard  for  more  than  two  leagues."  The  present  name, 
Chaudi^re,  is  the  French  equivalent  of  the  okl  Indian  name. 
For  two  hundred  years  and  more  after  ChampUin's  first  visit 
the  Chaudi^re  portage  was  the  main  thoroughfare  from  Montreal 
to  the  great  western  fur  country;  but  it  was  not  until  1800  that 
any  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  the  vicinity.  In  that 
year  Philemon  Wright,  of  Woburn,  Massachusetts,  built  a  home 
for  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  portage,  on  the  Quebec  side  of  the 
river,  where  the  dty  of  Hull  now  stands;  but  for  some  time  the 
predpitous  cliffs  on  the  south  side  seem  to  have  discouraged 
settlement  there.  Finally  about  1820  one  Nicholas  Sparks 
moved  over  the  river  and  cleared  a  farm  in  what  is  now  the  heart 
of  Ottawa.  Seven  years  later  Colonel  John  By,  R.E.,  was  sent 
out  to  bund  a  canal  from  a  point  bdow  the  Chaudi2re  Falls  to 
Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  canal,  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$3,500,000,  has  never  been  of  any  great  commerdal  importance; 
it  has  never  been  called  upon  to  fulfil  its  primary  object,  as  a 
military  work  to  enable  gun-boats  and  military  supplies  to  reach 
the  lakes  from  Montreal  without  being  exposed  to  attack  along 
the  St  Lawrence  frontier.    The  building  of  the  canal  created  a  fair- 


sized  settlement  at  its  Ottawa  end,  which  came  to  be  known 
as  Bytown.  As  the  lumber  trade  developed  Bytown  rapidly 
increased  in  wealth  and  importan(;e>  In  1854  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  city,  the  name  being  changed  to  Ottawa;  and  four  >'ears 
later  Queen  Victoria  selected  Ottawa  as  the  capital  of  Canada. 
Ottawa  was  admirably  situated  for  a  capital  from  a  political  and 
military  point  of  view;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
deciding  factor  was  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  four  other  rival 
claimants,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Toronto  and  Kingston,  any  three 
of  which  would  have  fiercdy  resented  the  selection  of  the  fourth. 
The  first  session  of  parliament  in  the  new  ca(Htal  was  opened 
in  1865. 
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OITAWA,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  La  Salle  county, 
Illinois,  U.SA.,  on  the  Illinois  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fox, 
about  84  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1900)  10,588,  of  whom 
1804  were  foreign-bom;  (19x0  census)  9535.  It  is  served 
by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  (^incy,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Padfic  railways,  by  interurban  electric  railways,  and 
by  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  CanaL  There  is  a  monuntent  at 
(HUwa  to  the  1400 soldiers  from  La  Salle  county  who  died  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  among  the  public  buildings  are  the  County  Court 
House,  the  Court  House  for  the  second  district  of  the  Illinois 
Appellate  Court,  and  Reddick's  Library,  founded  by  William 
Reddick.  Ottawa  b  the  seat  of  the  Pleasant  View  Luther 
College  (co-educational),  founded  in  1896  by  the  Norwegian 
Lutherans  of  Northern  Illinois.  .There  is  a  medidnal  spring, 
the  water  of  which  is  called  "  Sanicula "  water.  The  water 
supply  of  the  dty  is  derived  from  eight  deep  wdls.  There  are 
about  150  privately  owned  artesian  wells.  In  the  vidnity  are 
large  deposits  of  coal,  of  glass-sand,  and  of  clay  suitable  for 
brick  and  tile.  The  dty's  manufactures  indude  glass,  brick, 
tile,  carriages  and  wagons,  agricultural  implements,  pianos  and 
organs  and  dgars.  The  value  of  the  factory  products  increased 
from  $1,737,884  In  2900  to  $3,078,139  in  1905,  or  19-6%. 

The  mouth  of  the  Fox  was  early  visited  by  French  explorers, 
and  Father  Hennq>in  is  said  to  have  discovered  here  in  i6$c 
the  first  deposit  of  coal  found  in  America.  On  Starved  Rock, 
a  bold  hillock  about  135  ft.  high,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Illinois,  about  midway  between  Ottawa  and  La  Salle,  the  French 
explorer  La  Salle,  assisted  by  his  lieutenant  Henri  de  Tonty 
and  a  few  Canadian  voyageurt  and  Illinois  Indians,  established 
(in  December  1683)  Fort  St  Louis,  about  which  he  gathered 
nearly  30,000  Indians,  who  were  seeking  protection  from  the 
Iroquois.  The  plateau-like  summit,  which  originally  could 
be  reached  only  from  the  south  by  a  steep  and  narrow  path, 
was  rendered  almost  impregnable  to  Indian  attack  by  a  sheer 
cliff  on  the  river  side  of  the  hill,  a  deep  ravine  along  its  eastern 
base  and  steep  declivities  on  the  other  sides.  On  the  summit 
La  Salle  built  store-houses  and  log  huts,  which  he  surrounded 
by  inttenchments  and  a  log  palisade.  The  post  was  used  by 
fur  traders  as  late  as  1718.  llie  hill  has  borne  its  present  name 
since  about  1770,  when  it  became  the  last  refuge  of  a  smaU 
band  of  Illinois  flying  before  a  large  force  of  Pottawattomics, 
who  believed  that  an  Illinois  had  assassinated  Pontiac,  in  whose 
conspiracy  the  Pottawattomies  had  taken  part.  Unable  to 
dislodge  the  Illinois,  the  Pottawattomies  cut  off  their  escape 
and  let  them  die  of  starvation.  Ottawa  was  laid  out  in  1830, 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1838  and  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1853. 
On  the  3 1  St  of  August  1858  the  first  of  the  series  of  political 
debates  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
in  their  contest  for  the  United  Sutes  senatorahipt  was  held  at 
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li-tznlamUI  of  (hii  dcbati 
Illini  Chipln,  Duighlcn  ol  tlia  Americu) 
d  a  uiiubLy  irucribeil  boulder  weighing 
in  Wuhinglon  P»k  u  i  memoruL 
y  «Qd  the  CDUnLy4eat  of  FruiLIin  uus 
cjiioD  Kjuu,  U.S.A.,  (ituMcd  on  tbe  Oufe  (Minii  de* 
Cygno}  dver,  (haul  5S  m.  (by  nil)  S.W.  ol  tUnu*  City.  Pop. 
(1900)  6ftj4,  of  »liom  jj)  «re  foreign  bom;  (1905)  7717;  {1910) 
7670.  It  !■  lerved  by  the  Atchiun,  Topdu  &  SuU  Fi  (which 
hu  luse  npiir  (hope  here)  ud  the  HiuDurl  Ptdfic  nUnyi. 
Thne  i»  «.  Cunegie  iibreiy,  tad  FoteM  Puk,  within  Ihe  dly 
tiniti.  ii  a  populu-  mceiing  piece  of  Donvntloiu  and  lunuser 
pAhetingi,  including  ibe  annual  OtLawa  ChauUuqua  ABOnbly. 
Ottawa  Univeniiy  (Bapiiii)  wb«  euablithed  bete  la  i86i,  u 
(he  outgrowth  of  Roger  William*  Univeraily,  wbich  had  b«n 
cbulcnd  in  1S60  far  the  eduolioa  of  lodluu  on  Ihe  Ottawa 
Rticrvation,  and  bad  nccivnl  a  giant  of  n.ooo  acra  Inm 
tlK  Fnlenl  govcnuncnt  in   1S61.     Tlie  univenity  compriia 

college,  and  in  1900  had  406  iludenli.  Ottawa  hat  an  impoitanl 
trade  in  grain  and  live.itoch;  loft  coal  and  naluial  gai  are 
found  in  tbe  vidnity;  tbe  manufactura  bcluds  Sour,  wind- 
milb,  wuc-fenco,  fumltutv,  biicka,  broomaand  foundry  product!. 
Ottawa  waa  acttled  in  1854,  and  waa  tint  chartered  at  a  dly 
in  1866. 

OTTER  (O.  Eng.  tU,  iter,  a  common  Teutonic  word,  cf. 
DulchaadCer.OUer,  Dan.  sdtf(r,Swed.iiUcri  it  ii  lobe  nf erred 
intherootaeeninGr.  Hup,  water),  a  name  propeily  given  to  the 
weU.known  European  camivorous  aquatic  rnammal  [Luira 
taffjrii,  or  L.  tuira),  but  also  applidble  to  all  the  membera  of 
Ibe  lutrine  wciian'  of  the  family  UuiidiJat  (lee  Cuhivom). 
The  Mto'  has  an  eLingited,  law  body,  thoit  limbt,  (hart  bioad 
feet,  with  five  toet  on  each,  connected  together  by  webs,  and 
an  witli  ihott,  modeniely  tlrong,  compnaied,  curved,  pirinted 
daws.  Haul  cathR  (infill,  broad  and  Bat;  muiile  vciy  broad; 
whiihen  thick  and  strong^  eyes  unall  and  blacki  cart  &hoTt 
and  rounded.  Tail  a  litlb  nun  than  hall  the  length  of  the  body 
and  head  together,  broad  and  itiDng  at  the  base,  and  gradually 
tipeiing  to  the  end.  aonewhal  Hatlened  hoiiiontally.  The 
fur  b  of  fine  quality,  conuitiDg  of  a  ihort  loft  whitiih  grey 
mder-tui,  brown  at  the  tipl,  intenperxid  with  longer,  tiller 
and  thicker  bain,  ihining,  greyiih  at  the  base,  bright  rich  brown 
al  the  points,  eiprcially  on  Ihe  upper-pails  and  outer  surface 
of  the  legs;  Ibe  thiml,  check*,  undn.paiti  and  buier  surface  at 
the  legs  brownish  grey  Ihrmghout.  Individual  otters  vary  hi  ^le, 
Tbe  total  length  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail  average*  about 
ii  ft.,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  i  It.  j  or  4  in.  The  weight  ol  a 
M.tiiedmi[eis(rom  iS  to  14  lb,  thatof  afemaleatwut     ~  * 
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livm,  Ukeia  . 
expert  swimmer  and  diver,  easily  overlAhing  and  seising  fish 
in  the  wiiet;  but  when  it  has  captured  ill  prey  it  brings  it  to 
shore  to  devour.  When  lying  upon  the  bank,  it  holds  the  fish 
between  its  forc-psws,  commence*  at  the  head  and  then  eals 
gradually  lowanls  Ihe  tail,  which  it  Is  slid  to  leave.  The  female 
produce*  Ihcee  to  Eve  young  ones  in  March  or  Apdl,  and  brings 
ihea  up  in  ■  nest  formed  of  grass  01  other  herbage,  usually 
pLunl  in  a  hollow  place  in  Ibe  bank  of  a  river,  or  under  Ibe 
shelter  of  ihe  toots  of  some  ovcrhan^ng  tree.  The  oner  is 
found  Id  localliies  suitable  to  its  habits  throughaui  Great  Britain 
and  trelaod,  though  less  abundantly  than  foimerly,  lor,  being 
desiruciive  to  lish,  it  is  nrely  allowed  to  live  in  peace  when 
its  tuunls  ut  discovered.  Oiier-huniing  with  packs  of  houndi 
of  a  ipeiial  bleed,  (od  Iraintd  for  the  purpose,  a  a  pastime  in 
BUT  P"<s  of  '^  CDunlry.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to 
km  the  otter  with  long  spean,  which  the  hunlimca  carried: 
BOW  the  quany  b  lucked  up  and  "  tailed,"  or  run  ioio  by  iHe 
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r.  It  trained  by  ibe 
ling,  by  driviDi  ibe 
to  caick  fisb,  bcini 


let  inU)  Ihe  water  for  the  purpoK . 

Otters  an  widdr  dinribuied.  at 

and  coloration.  Ibor  speciBc  dis 

defined.     Baides  Iho«  incnEMinct 

Aliia;  L.  tMm^  Japan;  L.  cklnrmtii.  6llna  and  FofnoBB,  and 
Dtber  apcdo.  Sine,  with  the  feet  only  ilighlly  webbed,  and 
the  claws  exceedingly  small  or  allooether  wanting  on  sone  of  Ihe 
loo.  and  alas  with  som  diflerence  in  denul  dianctert.  have  been 
■epanted  as  ■  diitiDct  genuih  Aony%,  These  are  L,  imnmtitii  from 
South  Africa  and  L.  cncns  fim  India.  Java,  and  Sunatia. 

More  dalinct  sUD  b  tke  aea-^llei  (loMi,  or  Enkyira,  lalrii). 
The  enlire  kngth  of  tbe  animal  from  aoae  to  tad  ol  tail  is  about 
4  ft.,  so  that  the  body  b  cooiidnabty  larger  and  more  masaive 
than  that  of  the  Eagjisb  otter.  The  skin  is  peculiarly  locae, 
and  strttcha  when  removed  from  the  anunaL  Tbe  lui  is 
mnarkable  lor  the  prepotuterance  ol  Ihe  lieautifully  soft  sroolly 
under-fur,  the  longer  stillei  fiaira  being  scanty.  Tbe  general 
colour  is  deep  liver.bnwn,  silvered  or  Inated  with  tbe  huary 
tips  of  the  longer  stiff  bain.  Hiese  are,  however,  removed 
when  tbe  skin  is  dressed  for  commercial  purposes. 

Scs'Otters  are  only  found  upon  the  rocky  shorn  of  certain 
pads  of  the  Nodh  Pacific  Ocean,  especially  Oie  AliMliaix  Islands 
and  Alaska,  eitending  aa  far  soulb  on  tbe  American  coast  a* 


The  ScaOller  (loau,  or  Enkyin.  l*tHi).  From  Wdf. 
Oregon;  but,  owing  to  ilifr  persecution  to  which  they  are 
subtecled  for  the  sake  of  their  valuable  skins,  their  numben 
an  greatly  diminishing.  Tbe  oltera  are  captured  by  Clearing, 
dubbing,  nets  aod  bullets.  They  do  not  Iced  on  fish,  like 
ssels,  sea-urchins  and  crabs;  and 
ingle  young  one  at  a  lime,  appar- 
r.  Tbey  are  eicessively  shy  and 
rary;  young  cubs  are  often  captured  by  the  hunters  who  have 
killed  tbe  dam,  but  all  alteiapls  to  rear  Ihem  have  hitherto 
'silcd. 
See  Ellioll  Couea.  JfAwtraMt  •■  NtrH  Anuria*  FMr-imri*t 
lnuiwlj  (1877).  {W.H.  F.;  R.L.*) 

OTTERT  ST  MAAT,  a  market  town  in  the  Konilon  pailia- 
nwBlary  division  of  Devonshire,  England,  ij  m.  E.  by  N.  ol 
Eielir.  00  a  branch  ol  the  London  &  South-Wcslem  railway. 
Pop,  oil  urban  diitricl  (iQOt)  J4QJ.  It  is  picasanily  situated 
in  the  rich  valley  ol  the  small  rivet  Otter.  Tbe  parish  church, 
the  finest  in  the  county,  b  ciurirorm,  and  has  Ihe  unique 
leatute  ol  iranseptal  toweis.  imitated  from  Exeter  Cathedral. 
The  northern  hi*  a  low  spire.  The  church,  which  is  Early 
English,  with  Decorated  and  Pnpendicular  addilioDS.  contains 
several  andent  tombs.  Tlie  manor  ol  Ollery  belonged  M  the 
ibbcy  ol  Rouen  In  the  time  of  Edward  tbe  Conlessor.  Tbe 
hureh  was  dcditalcd  in  ii4o  by  Walter  Bionescmnbe,  bishop 
of  Eieleii  and  t.  ij}5  BIsbiq)  John  CrandissoB,  on  lounding 
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a  secular  college  here,  gitatly  enlarged  the  church;  it  has  been 
thought  that,  by  copying  the  Early  English  style,  he  is  responsible 
for  more  of  the  building  than  is  apparent.  The  town  has  a 
large  agricultural  trade.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  (1772);  and  W.  M.  Thackeray  stayed  in  the  vicinity 
in  youth,  his  knowledge  of  the  locality  appearing  in  Pendennis. 

OTTIGNIES*  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Brabant. 
It  is  an  important  station  on  the  main  line  from  Brussels  to 
Namur,  and  forms  the  point  of  junction  with  several  cross  lines. 
It  has  extensive,  modem  flower  and  vegetable  gardens.  Pop. 
(1904)  2405. 

OTTO,  king  of  Greece  (18x5-1867),  was  the  second  son  of 
Louis  I.,  king  of  Bavaria,  and  his  wife  Teresa  of  Saxe-Altenburg. 
He  was  bom  at  Salzburg  on  the  xst  of  June  18x5,  and  was 
educated  at  Munich.  In  1832  be  was  chosen  by  the  conference 
of  London  to  occupy  the  newly-erected  throne  of  Greece,  and  on 
the  6th  of  February  1833  he  landed  at  Nauplia,  then  the  capital 
of  independent  Greece.  Otto,  who  was  not  yet  eighteen,  was 
accompanied  by  a  council  of  regency  composed  of  Bavarians 
under  the  presidency  of  Count  Josef  Ludwig  von  Armansperg 
( 1 787-1853),  who  as  minister  of  finance  in  Bavaria  had  succeeded 
in  restoring  the  credit  of  the  state  at  the  cost  of  his  popularity. 
The  task  of  governing  a  semi-barbarous  people,  but  recently 
jCmancipated,  divided  into  bitter  factions,  and  filled  with  an 
'exaggerated  sense  of  their  national  destiny,  would  in  no  case 
have  been  easy;  it  was  not  facilitated  by  the  bureaucratic 
methods  introduced  by  the  regents.  Though  Armansperg  and 
his  colleagues  did  a  good  deal  to  introduce  system  and  order 
into  the  infant  state,  they  contrived  to  make  themselves  hated 
by  the  Greeks,  and  with  sufficient  reason.  That  the  regency 
refused  to  respond  to  the  demand  for  a  constitution  was  perhaps 
natural,  for  the  experience  of  constitutional  experiments  in 
emancipated  Greece  had  not  been  encouraging.  The  result, 
however,  was  perpetual  unrest;  the  regency,  too,  was  divided 
into  a  French  and  a  Russian  party,  and  distracted  by  personal 
quarrels,  which  led  in  1834  to  the  recall  by  King  Louis  of 
G.  L.  von  Maurer  and  Karl  von  Abel,  who  had  been  in  bitter 
opposition  to  Armansperg.  Soon  afterwards  the  Mainotes  were 
in  open  revolt,  and  the  money  obtained  from  foreign  loans 
had  to  be  spent  in  organizing  a  force  to  preserve  order.  On 
the  ist  of  June  1835  Otto  came  of  age,  but,  on  the  advice 
of  his  father  and  under  pressure  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
house  of  Rothschild,  who  all  believed  that  a  capable  finance 
minister  was  the  supreme  need  of  Greece,  he  retained  Armansperg 
as  chancellor  of  state.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  was  more  than 
doubtful;  for  the  expenses  of  govemment,  of  which  the  con- 
version of  Athens  into  a  dignified  capital  was  not  the  least, 
exceeded  the  resources  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  state  was  only 
saved  from  bankruptcy  by  the  continual  intervention  of  the 
powers.  Though  King  Louis,  as  the  most  exalted  of  Philhellenes, 
received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  when  he  visited  Greece  in  the 
winter  of  1835,  his  son's  government  grew  increasingly  unpopular. 
The  Greeks  were  more  heavily  taxed  than  under  Turkish  rule, 
they  had  exchanged  govemment  by  the  sword,  which  they 
understood,  for  government  by  official  regulations,  which 
they  hated;  they  had  escaped  from  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Mussulman  to  fall  under  that  of  a  devout  Catholic,  to  them  a 
heretic.  Otto  was  well  intentioned,  honest  and  inspired  with 
a  genuine  affection  for  his  adopted  country;  but  it  needed 
more  than  mere  amiable  qualities  to  reconcile  the  Greeks  to  his 
rule. 

In  1837  Otto  visited  Germany  and  married  the  beautiful 
and  talented  Princess  Amalie  of  Oldenburg.  The  union  was 
unfruitful,  and  the  new  queen  made  herself  unpopular  by 
interfering  in  the  government.  Meanwhile,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Swiss  Philhellene  Eynard,  Armansperg  had  been  dismissed 
by  the  king  immediately  on  his  return,  but  a  Greek  minister 
was  not  put  in  his  place,  and  the  granting  of  a  constitution 
was  still  postponed.  The  attempts  of  Otto  to  conciliate  Creek 
sentiment  by  efforts  to  enla.  e  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom, 
e.g.  by  the  suggested  acquisition  of  Crete  in  1841,  failed  of  their 
object  and  only  succeeded  in  embroiling  him  with  the  powers. 


His  power  rested  wholly  on  Bavarian  bayonets;  and  when,' 
in  X843,  the  last  of  the  German  troops  were  withdrawn,  he 
was  forced  l>y  the  outbreak  of  a  revolutionary  movement  in 
Athens  to  grant  a  constitution  and  to  appoint  a  ministiry  of 
native  Greeks. 

With  the  grant  of  the  constitution  Otto's  troubles  iiKreased. 
The  Greek  parliament,  like  its  predecessors  during  the  War  of 
Liberation,  was  the  battleground  of  factions  divided,  not  by 
national  issues,  but  by  their  adherence  to  one  or  other  of  the 
great  powers  who  made  Greece  the  arena  of  their  rivaliy  for 
the  control  of  the  Mediterranean.  Otto  thought  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  political  corruption  and  incompetence  by  overriding 
the  constitution  to  which  he  had  swom.  The  attempt  would 
have  been  perilous  even  for  a  strong  man,  a  native  ruler  and  an 
Orthodox  believer;  and  Otto  was  none  of  these.  His  prestige, 
moreover,  suffered  from  the  "  Pacifico  inddent  "  in  1850,  when 
Palmerston  caused  the  British  fleet  to  blockade  the  Peiraeus, 
to  exact  reparation  for  injustice  done  to  a  Levantine  Jew  who 
happened  also  to  be  a  British  subject.  For  the  ill-advised  inter- 
vention in  the  Crimean  War,  which  led  to  a  second  occupation 
of  the  Peiraeus,  Otto  was  not  responsible;  his  consent  bad  been 
given  under  protest  as  a  concession  to  popular  damour.  His 
position  in  Greece  was,  however,  becoming  untenable.  In  x86i 
a  student  named  Drusios  attempted  to  murder  the  queen, 
and  was  hailed  by  the  populace  as  a  modem  Harmodios.  In 
October  X862  the  troops  in  Acamania  under  General  Theodore 
Srivas  dechred  for  the  king's  deposition;  those  in  Athens 
followed  suit;  a  provisional  govemment  was  set  up  and  sum- 
moned a  national  convention.  The  king  and  queen,  who  were  at 
sea,  took  refuge  on  a  British  war-ship,  and  returned  to  Bavaria, 
where  they  were  lodged  by  King  Louis  in  the  palace  of  the  former 
bishops  of  Bamberg.  Here,  on  the  26th  of  July  1867,  Otto 
died.  He  had  become  strangely  persuaded  that  he  held  the 
throne  of  Greece  by  divine  right;  and,  though  he  made  no  effort 
to  regain  it,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  election 
of  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 

See  E.  A.  Thouvend,  La  Crhu  du  roi  OUion  (Paris,  1890) ;  G.  L. 
von  Maurer.  Das  grieckiscke  Volk.  &c  (1836) ;  C.  W.  P.  Mcnddssohn- 
Bartholdy,  "  Die  Verwaltung  Kdnig  Ottos  von  Criechenland  uod 
scin  Sturz"  (in  Preuss.  JahrhiUktr,  iv.  3615);  K.  T.  v.  Heigrl. 
Ludwig  /.,  KOnig  von  Baiern,  pp.  140  et  sea.  (Leipzig,  187a):  H.  H. 
Parish,  The  Diplomatic  History  of  iJu  liowurcnyofCnocefrom  ike  Ytar 
18^0  (London,  1838),  the  author  of  whicH  was  attached  to  the 
British  Legation  at  Athena. 

OTTO  I.  (9i2-973)>  sumamed  the  Great,  Roman  emperor, 
eldest  son  of  King  Henry  I.  the  Fowler  by  his  second  wife  Matilda, 
said  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Saxon  hero  Widukind,  was  bom  on 
the  23rd  of  November  912.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  years,  but 
he  probably  shared  in  some  of  his  father's  campaigns.  In  929 
he  married  Edith,  daughter  of  Edward  the  lElder,  king  of  the 
English,  and  sister  of  the  reigning  sovereign  ^thebtan.  It  b 
said  that  Matilda  wished  her  second  son  Henry  to  succeed  his 
father,  as  this  prince,  unlike  his  elder  brother,  was  bom  the 
son  of  a  king.  However  this  may  be,  Henry  named  Otto  his 
successor,  and  after  his  death  in  July  936  Otto  was  chosen 
German  king  and  crowned  by  Hildebert,  archbishop  ol  Mainz. 
This  ceremony,  according  to  the  historian  Widukind,  was 
followed  by  a  banquet  at  which  the  new  king  was  waited 
upon  by  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  Bavaria,  Franconia  and  SwabiA. 
Otto  soon  showed  his  intention  of  breaking  with  the  policy  of  his 
father,  who  had  been  content  with  a  nominal  superiority  over  the 
duchies;  in  937  he  punished  Eberhard.  duke  of  Franconia*  lor 
an  alleged  infringement  of  the  royal  authority;  and  in  93S 
deposed  Eberhard,  who  had  recently  become  duke  of  Bavaria. 
During  these  years  the  Bohemians  and  other  SUvonic  tribes 
ravaged  the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany,  but  although  one  expe- 
dition against  them  was  led  by  the  king  in  person,  the  defence 
of  this  district  was  left  principally  to  agents.  Trouble  soon 
arose  in  Saxony,  prooably  owing  to  Otto's  refusal  to  gi\'« 
certain  lands  to  his  half-brother,  Thankmar,  who,  although 
the  king's  senior,  had  been  passed  over  in  the  successioa 
as  illegiiimate.  Thankmar,  aided  by  an  influential  Saxon 
noble  named  Wichmann,  and  by  Eberhard  oC  Franconia, 
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the  fortress  of  Eresburg  and  took  Otto't  brother  Henry  prisoner; 
but  soon  aCterwardft  he  was  defeated  by  the  king  and  killed 
whilst  taking  sanctuary.  The  other  conspirators  were  pardoned, 
but  in  039  a  fresh  revolt  broke  out  under  the  leadership  of  Henry, 
and  Giselbert,  duke  of  Lorraine.  Otto  gained  i  victory  near 
Xanten,  which  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  fortresses 
held  by  his  brother's  adherents  in  Saxony,  but  the  rebels,  joined 
by  Eberhard  of  Franconia  and  Archbishop  Frederick  of  Mains 
continued  the  struggle,  and  Giselbert  of  Lorraine  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  Louis  IV.,  klngof  France.  Otto's  precarious  position 
was  saved  by  a  victory  near  Andcmach  when  Eberhard  was 
killed,  and  Giselbert  drowned  in  the  subsequent  flight.  Henry 
took  refuge  with  Louis  of  France,  but  was  soon  restored  to  favour 
ind  entrusted  with  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  where,  however,  he  was 
unable  to  restore  order.  Otto  therefore  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
deprived  his  brother  of  authority.  Henry  then  became  involved 
in  a  pbt  to  murder  the  king,  which  was  discovered  in  time,  and 
the  good  offices  of  his  mother  secured  for  him  a  pardon  at 
Christmas  941.  The  deaths  of  Giselbert  of  Lorraine  and  of 
Eberhard  of  Franconia,  quickly  followed  by  those  of  two  other 
dukes,  enabled  Otto  to  unite  the  stem-duchies  more  closely  with 
the  royal  house.  In  944  Lorraine  was  given  to  Conrad,  sumamed 
the  Red,  who  in  947  married  the  king's  daughter  Liutgard; 
Franconia  was  retained  by  Otto  in  his  own  hands;  Henry 
married  a  daughter  of  Arnulf,dukeof  Bavaria,  and  received  that 
duchy  in  947;  and  Swabia  came  in  949  to  the  king's  son  Ludolf, 
who  had  married  Ida,  a  daughter  of  the  late  duke,  Hermann. 
I>uring  these  years  the  tribes  living  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder  were  made  tributary,  bishoprics  were  founded  in  this 
district,  and  in  950  the  king  himself  marched  against  the 
Bohemians  and  reduced  them  to  dependence.  Strife  between 
Otto  and  Louis  IV.  of  France  had  arisen  when  the  French  king 
sought  to  obtain  authority  over  Lorraine  and  aided  the  German 
rebds  in  939;  but  after  the  German  king  had  undertaken  an 
expedition  into  France,  peace  was  made  in  942.  Afterwards, 
when  Louis  became  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  powerful 
vassal  Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of  France,  Otto  attacked  the  duke, 
who,  like  the  king,  was  his  brothcr-in-Iaw,  captured  Reims,  and 
negotiated  a  peace  between  the  two  princes;  and  in  subsequent 
stnggles  between  them  his  authority  was  several  times  invoked. 
In  94  5  Berengar  I.,  margrave  of  Ivrea,  left  the  court  of  Otto  and 
returned  to  Italy,  where  he  soon  obtained  a  mastery  over  the 
country.  After  the  death  in  95oof  Lothair,  kuig  of  Italy,  Berengar 
sought  the  band  of  his  widow  Adelaide  for  his  son  Adalbert;  and 
Henry  of  Bavaria  and  Ludolf  of  Swabia  had  already  been  meddling 
independently  of  each  other  in  the  affairs  of  northern  Italy.  In 
response  to  an  appeal  from  Adelaide,  Otto  crossed  the  Alps  in  951. 
He  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  Lombards,  and  having  been 
a  widower  since  946,  married  Adelaide  and  negotiated  with  pope 
Agapetus  II.  about  his  reception  in  Rome.  The  influence  of 
Aiberic,  prince  and  senator  of  the  Romans,  prevented  the  pope 
returning  a  favourable  answer  to  the  king's  request.  But  when 
Otto  returned  to  Germany  in  952  he  was  followed  by  Berengar, 
who  did  homage  for  Italy  at  Augsburg.  The  chief  advisers  of 
Otto  at  this  time  were  his  wife  and  his  brother  Henry.  Henry's 
influence  seems  to  have  been  resented  by  Ludolf,  who  in  946 
had  been  formally  designated  as  his  father's  successor.  Wheb 
Adelaide  bore  a  son,  and  a  report  gained  currency  that  Otto 
intended  to  make  this  child  his  heir,  Ludolf  rose  in  revolt  and 
was  joined  by  Conrad  of  Lorraine  and  Frederick  of  Mainz.  Otto 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  rebels  at  Mainx  and  was  compelled  to 
agree  to  demands  made  by  them,  which,  however,  he  promptly 
revoked  on  his  return  to  Saxony.  Ludolf  and  Conrad  were 
declared  dep<»ed,  and  in  953  war  broke  out  in  Lorraine  and 
Swalaa,  and  afterwards  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  Otto  failed  to 
take  Mains  and  Augsburg;  but  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Conrad 
and  Ludolf  to  gain  support  from  the  Magyars,  who  had  seized 
the  opportunity  to  invade  Bavaria,  alienated  many  of  their 
supporters.  Otto's  brother  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  was 
soccessful  in  restoring  the  royal  authority  in  Lorraine,  so  that 
when  Conrad  and  Frederick  soon  afterwards  submitted  to  Otto, 
tlie  strnggle  was  confined  to  Bavaria.    Ludolf  was  not  long  in 


following  the  example  of  Conrad;  and  with  the  capture  of 
Regensburg  in  955  the  rising  ended.  Conrad  and  Ludolf  retained 
their  estates,  but  their  duchies  were  not  restored  to  them.  Mean- 
while the  Magyars  had  renewed  their  ravages  and  were  attacking 
Augsburg.  Otto  marched  against  them,  and  in  a  battle  fought 
on  the  Lechfeld  on  the  xoth  of  August  955  the  king's  troops 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  which  completely  freed  Germany 
from  these  invaders;  while  in  the  same  year  Otto  also  defeated 
the  Slavs  who  had  been  ravaging  the  Saxon  frontier. 

About  this  time  the  king  seems  to  have  perceived  the  necessity 
of  living  and  ruling  in  closer  union  with  the  church,  a  change 
of  policy  due  perhaps  to  the  influence  of  his  brother  Bruno,  or 
forced  upon  him  when  his  plans  for  uniting  the  duchies  with  the 
royal  house  brought  rebellion  in  their  train.  Lands  and  privileges 
were  granted  to  prelates,  additional  bishoprics  were  founded, 
and  some  years  later  Magdeburg  was  made  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop. In  960  Otto  was  invited  to  come  to  Italy  by  Pope  John 
XII.,  who  was  hard  pressed  by  Berengar,  and  he  began  to  make 
preparations  for  the  journey.  As  Ludolf  had  died  in  957  and 
Otto,  his  only  son  by  Adelaide,  had  been  chosen  king  at  Worms, 
the  government  was  entrusted  to  Bruno  of  Cologne,  and  Arch- 
bishop  William  of  Mainx,  a  natural  son  of  the  king.  Reaching 
Pavia  at  Christmas  961,  the  king  promised  to  defend  and  respect 
the  church.  He  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  was  crowned 
emperor  on  the  2nd  of  February  962.  After  the  ceremony  he 
confirmed  the  rights  and  privileges  which  had  been  conferred  on 
the  papacy,  while  the  Romans  promised  obedience,  and  Pope 
John  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor.  But  as  he  did  not 
long  observe  his  oath  he  was  deposed  at  a  synod  held  in  St  Peter's, 
after  Otto  had  compelled  the  Romans  to  swear  they  would  elect 
no  pope  without  the  imperial  consent;  and  a  nominee  of  the 
emperor,  who  took  the  name  of  Leo  VIII.,  was  chosen  in  his  stead. 
A  pestilence  drove  Otto  to  Germany  in  965,  and  finding  the 
Romans  again  in  arms  on  his  return  in  966,  he  allowed  his  soldiers 
to  sack  the  city,  and  severely  punished  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion. 
His  next  move  was  against  the  Greeks  and  Saracens  of  southern 
Italy,  but  seeking  to  attain  his  objects  by  negotiation,  sent 
Liudprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,  to  the  eastern  emperor  Nicephorus 
II.  to  arrange  for  a  marriage  treaty  between  the  two  empires. 
Nicephorus  refused  to  admit  the  validity  of  Otto's  title,  and  the 
bishop  was  roughly  repulsed;  but  the  succeeding  emperor, 
John  Zimisces,  was  more  reasonable,  and  Theophano,  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Romanus  II.,  was  married  to  the  younger  Otto 
in  972.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
Italy  and  the  return  of  the  emperor  to  Germany,  where  he 
received  the  homage  of  the  rulers  of  Poland,  Bohemia  and 
Denmark;  but  he  died  suddenly  at  Memleben  on  the  7th  of  May 
973,  and  was  buried  at  Magdeburg. 

Otto  was  a  man  of  untiring  perseverance  and  relentless  energy, 
with  a  high  idea  of  his  position.  His  policy  was  to  crush  all 
tendencies  to  independence  in  Germany,  and  this  led  him  to 
grant  the  stem-duchies  to  his  relatives,  and  afterwards  to  ally 
himself  with  the  church.  Indeed  the  necessity  for  obtaining 
complete  control  over  the  church  was  one  reason  which  induced 
him  to  obtain  the  imperial  crown.  By  this  step  the  pope  became 
his  vassal,  and  a  divided  allegiance  was  rendered  impossible  for 
the  German  dexgy.  Hie  Roman  empire  of  the  German  nation 
was  indeed  less  univenal  and  less  theocratic  under  Otto,  its 
restorer,  than  under  Charlemagne,  but  what  it  lacked  in  splendour 
it  gained  in  stability.  His  object  was  not  to  make  the  state 
religious  but  the  church  political,  and  the  clergy  must  first  be 
officials  of  the  king,  and  secondly  members  of  an  ecclesiastical 
order.  He  shared  the  piety  and  superstition  of  the  age,  and  did 
much  for  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Although  himself  a  stranger 
to  letters  he  welcomed  scholars  to  his  court  and  eagerly  seconded 
the  efforts  of  his  brother  Bruno  to  encourage  learning;  and  while 
he  neither  feared  nor  shirked  battle,  he  was  always  ready  to 
secure  his  ends  by  peaceable  means.  Otto  was  of  tall  and  coln- 
manding  presence,  and  although  subject  to  violent  bursts  of 
passion,  was  liberal  to  his  friends  and  just  to  his  enemies. 

BiBLiocaAPHT.— ^  Wkluidnd.  Res  gnloe  Saxomcae;  Liudprand 
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OTTO  IL  (osj-vSj),  Roman  emperor,  wu  tbe  ua  of  the 
emperor  Otto  tbe  Cieat,  by  hii  iccond  wife  Adckide.  He 
recdved  i  good  education  under  the  an  of  tdi  uncle,  Bruno, 
■tchbishop  of  Cologne,  and  biiillegitimiitebiJf-brtitheriWilUini, 
>rdibii)iop  of  Miini.  He  mi  choien  G«aian  king  at  Wormi  in 
$61,  crowned  at  Aii-b-Chapdle  OD  the  i6lh  of  May  961, and  OD 
the  >5th  of  December  07  uraa  crowned  joint  etnpeior  at  Rome 
by  Pope  John  Xlll.  On  the  Mth  of  April  «7i  lie  married 
Thcophano,  daughter  ol  the  eailcm  emperor  Romasui  II. ,  and 

and  became  sole  emperoi  on  the  death  ol  his  lather  in  May  97], 
Altec  auppreuing  »  tiling  in  Loiriioe,  difficuliin  arose  in 
wuthern  Germany,  probably  owing  to  (jllo'l  tcluial  10  grant 
IIm  duchy  of  Swabia  to  Henry  II.,  the  (juarrclume,  duke  ol 

an  attempt  on  the  pan  ol  Harold  111.,  king  ol  Lbe  Danes,  10 

in  q7j  Has  s  partial  [ailure  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  further 
trouble  in  Bivirii.  In  076  Otio  deposed  Duke  Henry,  restored 
oidci  for  lbe  second  lime  in  Lorraine,  and  made  anotbci  eipcdi- 
(ioB  into  Bohemia  in  ij)7.  when  King  Bolcilau)  II,  promised  to 
return  lo  his  earlier  allegiance.  Having  cruihed  an  attempt 
made  by  Henry  Lo  regain  Bavaria,  Otto  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  Lochair,  king  of  France,  who  held  Aix  in  bis  poocnion  For 
a  few  days;  but  when  the  emperor  retaliated  by  invading  France 
he  met  with  little  resistance.  He  nis,  however,  compelled  by 
lickncB  among  his  (loops  to  raiie  the  liege  of  Paris,  and  on  the 
return  jaumey  the  rearguard  ol  hij  army  wu  destroyed  and  the 
baggage  seiicd  by  the  French.  An  eipcdition  agjiinst  the  Poles 
wu  followed  by  peace  with  France,  when  Lothair  renounced 
bil  claim  on  Lorraine.  The  emperor  then  prepared  lor  a  journey 
to  Italy.  In  Rome,  where  he  restored  Fope  Benedict  VII..  he 
held  a  splendid  court,  attended  by  princes  and  nohlcs  from 
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suited  in  a  severe  deleat  on 

Ollo'i  troops  near  Stilo 
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At  a  diet  held  at  Verona. 
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tended  by  German  and  Italian 
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nged  against  the  Saracens.    F 
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rentier  ol  Germany,  he  died 

0  his  palace  in  Rome  on 
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December  vSj.    He  left  a  so 
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.  and  three  dauKhten.    He  » 

IS  buried  in  the  atrium 

ol  St  Peter's,  and  when  tbe  church  was 
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lo  the  crypt,  where  his  tomb 
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He  was  generous  to  the  church  and  aided  the  spread  ol 

Christ  ia 
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Om  IIL  (9S0-1001),  Sornu  emperor,  loo  ol  (be  einpem 

Otto  II.  and  TIieophano,daughte[  of  the  can  era  enperoc  RomaDui 
IL,  was  bom  in  July  9B0,  ihoKn  u  bil  [Uhet'i  iucce»0(  at 
Verona  in  June  9^3  and  crowned  German  king  at  Aii.la.ChapcUe 
on  (he  ijth  ol  the  following  December.  Otto  II.  had  died  a 
lew  days  before  this  ceremony,  hut  the  newi  did  ruH  reach 
Germany  imtil  after  the  coronatinru  Early  in  984  the  king 
was  seized  hy  Henry  II.,  the  Quarrelsome,  tbe  deposed  duke  of 
Bavaria,  who  daimcd  tbe  regency  aa  a  member  of  the  reigning 
house,  and  pmbahty  entertained  the  idea  of  obtaining  the 
kingly  dignity  himself.  Astrongoppooilion  was  quickly  aroused, 
and  when  Theophano  and  Adelaide,  widow  ol  the  emperor 
Olto  the  Great,  appeared  in  Germany.  Henry  was  compelled  lo 
hand  over  the  young  king  to  bis  mother.  Otto's  mental  gifts 
were  comidcrabie,  and  were  10  cuefuUy  cultivated  by  Bcmward. 
allerwardi  hiihop  ol  Hildoheim,  and  by  Geibett  of  Aurillac, 
irihbiihop  ol  Reims,  that  he  wai  called  "  lbe  wonder  of  ihe 
world."  The  government  of  Germany  during  his  minority 
wii  in  the  hands  ol  Theophano.  and  alter  her  death  in  June 

by  Adelaide  and  WUligis,  archbishop  of  tiaina.    Having  accom- 

Wends,  Olto  was  declared  ol  age  in  99J.  Id  996  he  crossed  the 
Alps  and  was  recognized  u  king  ol  the  Lomhardi  at  Pavii. 
Bclore  he  reached  Rome,  Pope  John  XV..  who  had  inviicd 
him  to  Italy,  had  died,  whereupon  he  raised  hil  own  cou^n 
Bruno,  ion  ol  Otto  duke  ol  Carinthia,  to  Ihe  papal  chair  ai 
Fope  Gregory  V.,  and  by  this  pontifl  Olto  was  ODwned  emperoc 
on  the  2ISL  of  May  996.    On  his  return  (o  Germany,  the  emperor 

again  in  the  power  of  John  Crescentiui.  patrician  of  tbe  Romans, 
and  that  a  new  pope,  John  XVI.,  bad  been  elected.  Leaving 
his  aunt,  Matilda,  abbess  ol  Qucdlinbur^  as  regent  ol  Gcnnajiy, 
Otto,  in  February  99S,  led  Ciegory  back  to  Rome,  took  lbe 
castle  of  St  Angelo  by  itocm  and  put  Creieintius  to  death. 
A  villi  to  louthem  Italy,  where  many  ol  the  prioeei  did  homage 
ihort  by  the  death  ol  the  pope,  to  whose 


appointt 


is  Ion 


le  ol  Sylvester  II.  In  Ihe  palace  which  he  built  on  the 
Aveotine,  Otto  sought  (o  lurmund  himscll  with  (be  splendout 
and  cetemonial  ol  the  older  emperon  ol  Rome,  and  dreamed  of 
making  Rome  once  more  the  centre  ol  a  univetiil  empire.    Uany 

of  Constantinople;  he  pn^oicd  lo  restore  the  Roman  lerkale 

"  consul  of  the  Roman  seruite  and  people  '*  and  issued  a  seal 
with  the  ioiciiptlon,  "  rtslontion  ol  the  Roman  empire." 
Passing  from  pride  lo  humility  he  added  "  lervant  of  tbe  aposile." 
and  "  iRvant  of  Jeiua  Chtiit "  to  the  Imperial  title,  ipeni  > 
fortnight  In  prayer  in  the  grotto  ol  St  dement  and  did  penuice 
in  varioui  Italian  monasteries.  Leaving  Italy  in  tbe  aumiBet 
preceding  the  year  1000,  when  it  wai  popularly  bdievtd  that  the 
end  ol  the  world  was  to  come.  Otto  rnade  a  pilgiiniage  (0  (he 
Lomb  ol  his  old  Iriend  Adalbert,  bisbc^  of  Prague,  at  Gneiea, 
and  raised  the  city  to  the  dignity  ol  an  archbisbopric  He  then 
went  lo  Ail,  and  opened  the  lomb  of  ChartemagDe,  where, 
according  to  a  legendary  tale,  he  found  (be  body  of  the  great 
emperor  aitling  upright  upon  a  (hrone.  wearing  tbe  oown  and 
holding  the  •ceptie.  Returning  to  Romei  ttouble  woo  anna 
between  Olto  and  the  ciiiteni,  and  lor  three  day)  tbe  emperor 
was  besieged  In  bis  palace.  Alter  ■  temporary  peace,  he  led  10 
(he  monaitery  ol  Clatte  near  Ravenna.  Tioopa  weit  csOccted. 
but  whilii  conducLing  a  campaign  agalui  the  Romaai,  Olto 
died  at  Patemo  near  Vitcrbo  nn  the  >jrd  o(  JaawiT  too), 
and  was  buried  in  tbe  cathedral  at  Aii-U'Cbapdk.    TiaditioB 


OTTO  IV.— OTTO  OF  FREISING 


ujn  be  ni  tmund  *Bd  poiioiKd  by  SlcpbanU,  Ibe  widov  ol 
Ccemstiiu.  Tbe  myilic  cmth;  tcmpcnrpent  of  Ol  to,  111(1011- 
ing  beCwno  the  mot  miigiiificcDt  iduDM  c(  ttnpire  ind  the 
hwal  dcpthi  of  xlE-dtbucmtDt,  nt  not  coadudve  lo  the 
vcUuE  of  hi*  darainioM,  uxl  duiing  hii  nifn  the  condilioni  of 
Gemuay  dctenonted.  He  wu  libcnJ  to  the  pipacy,  uid  vmi 
Cmdy  iaflueoced  by  the  emincat  deria  with  whbm  be  cagcrJy 
UMdated- 
5«   TliaBiidir,    ViU   Brnvatii  ipiiafi  HiUtiitif 


t.  Wilmuu.  Jalu^iulm  ia  inUcka  Sridu  ■ 
.  (Bcriin.  iei7-l8«o);  P.  Kehr,  Dit  i/rfc  ' 
=fc,  l»90). 
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OTraiV.(c.  ii8i-iiiS),RaDuacnipcier,<ecoiiiliano[  Hency 
tbc  LiOD,  duke  ol  Suooy,  and  Matilda,  diugbtei  ol  Henry  II., 
hingoi  EotUnd,  watmoM  pmbibly  boni  at  AitenlODiD  cential 
Fnn<^  His  EaLher  died  when  he  una  tiUl  young,  and  he  wm 
tdunted  at  the  court  of  his  uncle  Richard  I.,  king  of  England, 
under  vhoae  leadership  he  gained  valuable  experience  in  wax, 
bciag  appointed  duke  ol  Aquitaine,  count  of  Poitou  and  earl 
of  Vorkshire.  When  the  eoiperor  Henry  VI.  died  in  September 
ii«7,  lome  o(  the  prince)  under  tbe  leadership  of  Adolph. 
anhbishop  of  Cologne,  weie  aoiious  to  find  i  rival  lo  Fhilip, 
duke  of  Sirabia,  vho  had  been  elected  German  king.  After 
some  delay  their  choice  fell  upon  OcLo,  who  was  cboeen  king 
at  Cologne  on  the  Qth  of  June  iiqS.     HostUitiea  broke  out  al 

pDHessiom  in  the  Rbineland  and  Saiony,  aeiied  Aii-la-Cbapelle, 
and  «*s  crowaed  there  on  Ihe  iitb  ol  July  1198.  The  earlier 
eoutse  of  tbe  war  was  unfivounble  to  Otlo,  vboM  poiilion 
was  weakeoed  by  tbe  death  of  Richard  of  England  in  April 
iiQO:  but  bis  cause  began  to  improve  when  Pope  Innocent 
111-  dedared  for  him  and  placed  his  rival  under  the  ban  in  April 
ifoi.  This  support  wat  purchased  by  a  capitulation  signed 
by  Otto  at  Neuss,  which  ratified  Ihe  independence  and  decided 
the  bouodjuies  of  ihe  Suiet  of  tbe  Church,  and  was  the  first 
authentic  basis  lor  the  practical  authority  of  the  pope  in  central 
Italy.  In  i»o  an  attack  nude  by  PhiUp  on  Brunswick  was 
beaten  off,  the  city  of  Worms  was  taken,  and  tubiequently 
Ihe  aid  of  Otiakar  1.,  king  of  Bohemia,  was  won  for  Olio.  The 
papal  legale  Cuido  worked  energetically  on  his  behalf,  several 
princct  were  persuaded  to  desert  Philip  and  by  Ihe  end  of 
I »]  his  success  seemed  assured.  But  afler  a  period  of  nvenet, 
during  a  fight  in  July  i»6  and  compelled 


refug 


oDenir 


i,  he  oblaii 
isitloEnglsn 


celromKingWaldti 
procured  monetary  aid  from  King  John,  after  » 
10  maintain  his  position  in  Brunswick.  PrepantioDl  were  made 
to  drive  him  from  bis  last  refuge,  when  be  was  saved  by  the 
murderof  Philip  in  June  i»S.    Many  of  the  iuppoitera  of  Philip 

duke  ol  Brabant  having  failed.  Otlo  Mbmilltd  lo  a  fresh  eleclion 
and  wu  chosen  German  king  at  Ftsnkton  on  the  iilh  of 
Novembet  1108  in  Ibe  presence  of  a  large  gathering  ol  princes. 
A  general  reeonciliatioa  followed,  which  was  assisted  by  the 
betrothal  of  Otto  to  Philip's  eldest  daughter  Beitiii,  but  as 
she  waa  only  ten  years  old,  Ihe  marriage  was  delerred  until  the 
itnd  of  July  ma.  The  pt^  who  bad  previously  recognised 
Ibe  vktorioui  Philip,  baitened  to  return  U  Ihe  side  of  Otto; 
the  capitulation  of  Ncnti  wa>  lenewed  and  Urge  conccuions 
wctt  made  to  Ibe  churcb. 

In  Augtitt  1109  tbe  king  ael  onl  lor  Italy.  Heeling  with 
DO  eppositioo,  be  was  received  at  Vilcrbo  by  Innocent,  but 
tetosed  the  papal  demand  Ihil  he  tbould  concede  to  the  church 

between  tbe  Empire  and  the  Papacy, 


.   .  ,  Sicay.     Hew; 

luniie  on  the  4th  of  October  i  »g,  aceren 
by  fitting  between  the  Romani  and 
The  pope  then  requetlcd  Ibeimperor  lo 


for  Ihe  Empire  all  the  property 

supporters  with  large  estates  In  the  disputed  lerriiorie^  Having 
occupied  Tuscany  he  marched  into  Apulia,  pan  ol  the  kingdom 
of  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufco,  afterwards  Ihe  emperor  Frederick 
II.,  and  on  Ihe  i8th  of  November  iiio  was  eicommunlcaled 
by  tbe  pope.  Regardless  of  this  sentence  Olio  complcled  Ibe 
conquest  of  Knilhcm  Italy,  but  tbe  eBorts  of  Innocent  had 
succeeded  in  arousing  considerable  opposition  in  Germany, 
where  the  tebda  were  also  supported  by  Philip  Augustus,  king 
of  France.  A  Dumber  of  princes  assembled  at  Nuremberg 
declared  Oito  deposed,  and  invited  Frederick  10  £11  Ihe  vacant 
throne.  Returning  to  Ceimany  La  Match  iin,  Oils  made 
some  headway  against  hia  enemies  until  the  arrival  of  Frederick 
ife  In  AuguN 
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OTia  OF  FREISIira  {e.  1114-1118).  German  bishop  and 
chronicler,  was  the  filth  son  ol  Leopold  111,,  margrave  of  Austria, 
by  hia  wife  Agnes,  daughter  ol  Ihe  emperor  Henry  IV.  By  her 
first  husband,  Frederick  1.  of  Hohensiaufen.  duke  of  Swabia, 


of  hi: 


rnolhet  of  the  emper 
I  to  Ihe  moil  poweifi 
life  are  scanty 


Ihedt 


id  Otlo  was  thus 


Bophy, 


is  said  lo  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  philosophy 
of  Aiislotle  into  Germany,  and  he  served  as  provoil  ol  a 
new  loundition  in  Austria.  Havingentercd  the  Cistercian  order, 
Olto  became  abbol  of  Ihe  Cislercian  monastery  ol  Morimond 

of  Freising.  Thisdiocese,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Boviiia,  was 
then  disturbed  by  the  feud  between  tbe  Wdls  and  the  Hohen- 
staufen,  and  the  church  was  in  a  deplorable  condition;  but  a 
great  improvement  was  broughl  about  by  the  new  bifhop  in 
both  ecdcHaslical  and  secular  malleri.  In  1147  be  took  part  in 
Ihediiastrouscrusadeol  Conrad  HI.  The  section  of  the  crusad. 
ing  army  led  by  the  bishop  was  dedmalcd,  but  Olio  reached 
Jerusalem, andrelumedloBavariain  iiiSor  tt4«.  He  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  Conrad'i  wcccswi,  Frederick  I.;  was  probably 

nVB-'in  1857  a  i 
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OTTO  OF  NORDHEIM— OTWAY 


Written  during  the  time  of  the  civil  war  in  Germany,  it  contrasts 
Jenualem  and  Babel,  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly  kingdoms,  but 
also  conuins  much  valuable  information  about  the  history  of  the 
time.  The  chronicle,  which  was  held  in  verjr  high  regard  by  con- 
temporaries, goes  down  to  1 146.  and  from  this  date  until  1200  has 
been  continued  by  Otto,  abbot  of  St  Blastus  (d.  1223).  Better 
known  b  Otto's  uuto  Friderid  imperaloriSt  written  at  the  request 
of  Frederick  I^and  prefaced  by  a  letter  from  the  emperor  to  the 
author.  The  Gesia  b  in  four  books,  the  first  two  of  which  were 
written  by  Otto,  and  the  remaining  two,  or  part  of  them,  by  his 
pupil  Ragewin,  or  Rahe«in;  it  has  been  aigucd  that  the  third 
book  and  the  eariy  part  of  the  fourth  were  also  the  work  of  Otto. 
Beginning  with  the  quarrel  between  Pope  Gregory  VII.  aitd  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.,  the  first  book  takes  the  histoiy  down  to  the 
death  of  Conrad  III.  in  1152.  It  b  not  confined  to  German  affairs, 
as  the  author  dinesses  to  tell  of  the  preaching  of  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  of  hb  aeal  against  the  heretics,  and  01  the  condemnation  of 
Abclard:  and  discourses  on  philosophy  and  theology.  The  second 
book  opens  with  the  election  of  Frederick  I.  in  1 152,  and  deab 
with  the  history  of  the  first  five  ifears  of  his  reign,  especially  in 
Italy,  in  some  detail.  From  thb  point  (1156)  the  work  b  continued 
by  Kagewin.  Otto's  Latin  is  excellent,  and  in  spite  of  a  slight 
partulity  for  the  Hohenstaufen,  and  some  minor  iiuccuracies.  the 
Cesta  has  been  rightly  described  as  a  "  model  of  historical  com- 
position." First  printed  by  John  Cuspinbn  at  Strassburg  in  1515, 
Otto's  writings  are  now  found  in  the  MonumenUi  Germaniae  kisterieat 
Band  xx.  (Hanover,  1868),  and  have  been  translated  into  German 
by  H.  Kohl  (Uipzig,  1881-1886).  The  Cesta  Friderici  has  been 
published  separately  with  introduction  by  G.  Waits.  Otttf  b  also 
said  to  have  written  a  history  of  Austria  {Historia  AuUriaea), 

See  J.  Hashagen,  OUo  won  Freisint  als  CesckicktspkilosoM  nnd 
Rirclunpolitiker  (Leipzig,  1900);  J.  Schmidlin,  Die  gesdncMtspkih- 
sopkische  und  knchenpnUiscke  WdtanMchawmi  Otto  von  Freising 
(Freiburg.  1906):  W.  Wattenbach,  DeuUcUands  Gesckkktsquetlen, 
Band  ii.  (Berlin,  1894;;  and  for  full  biblk)graphy,  A.  Potthast, 
BMiotkeca  kistortca  (Berlin,  1896).  (A.  W.  H.*) 

OTTO  OP  NORDHEm  (d.  1083),  duke  of  Bavaria,  belonged 
to  the  rich  and  influential  Saxon  famOy  of  the  counts  of  Nordheim, 
and  having  dbtinguished  himself  in  war  and  peace  alike,  received 
the  duchy  of  Bavaria  from  Agnes,  widow  of  the  emperor  Henry 
III.,  in  io6z.  In  X062  be  assbted  Anno,  archbbhop  of  Cologne, 
to  seize  the  person  of  the  German  king,  Henry  IV.;  led  a  success- 
ful expedition  into  Hungary  in  X063;  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  government  during  the  king's  minority.  In  X064  he  went 
to  Italy  to  settle  a  papal  sdusm,  was  largdy  instrumental  in 
securing  the  banishment  from  court  of  AdiJbert,  archbishop  of 
Bremen,  and  crossed  the  Alps  in  the  royal  interests  on  two  other 
occasions.  He  neglected  hb  duchy,  but  added  to  hb  personal 
possessions,  and  in  1069  shared  in  two  expeditions  in  the  east  of 
Germany.  In  X070  Otto  was  accused  by  a  certain  Egino  of 
being  privy  to  a  plot  to  murder  the  king,  and  it  was  decided  he 
should  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  battle  with  hb  accuser.  The  duke 
asked  for  a  safe-conduct  to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting,  and 
when  thb  was  refused  be  declined  to  appear,  and  was  con- 
sequently deprived  of  Bavaria,  while  hb  Saxon  estates  were 
plundered.  He  obtained  no  support  in  Bavaria,  but  raised  an 
army  among  the  Saxons  and  carried  on  a  oimpaign  of  plunder 
against  Henry  until  X07X,  when  be  submitted;  in  the  following 
year  he  received  back  his  private  estates.  When  the  Saxon 
revolt  broke  out  in  X073  Otto  b  represented  by  Bruno,  the 
author  of  De  hello  Saxonico,  as  delivering  an  inspiring  speech 
to  the  assembled  Saxons  at  Wormaleben,  after  which  he  took 
command  of  the  insurgents.  By  the  peace  of  Gerstungen  in 
1074  Bavaria  was  restored  to  him;  he  shiared  in  the  Saxon  rising 
of  X075,  after  which  he  was  again  pardoned  and  made  admini»- 
trator  of  Saxony.  After  the  excommunication  of  Henry  IV. 
in  X076  Otto  attempted  to  mediate  between  Henry  and  the 
Saxons,  but  when  these  efforts  failed  he  again  placed  himself 
at  their  head.  He  assented  to  the  election  of  Rudolph,  count  of 
Rhetnfdden,  as  German  king,  when  hb  restoration  to  Bavaria 
was  assured,  and  by  hb  skill  and  bravery  inflicted  defeats  on 
Henry's  forces  at  MeUrichstadt,  Flarchheim  and  HohenmSlsen. 
He  remained  in  arms  against  the  king  until  hb  death  on  the  xxth 
of  January  X083.  Otto  b  described  as  a  noble,  prudent  and 
warlike  man,  and  he  possessed  great  abilities.  Hb  repeated 
pardon  showed  that  Henry  could  not  afford  to  neglect  such  a 
powerful  personality,  and  hb  mflitary  talents  were  repeatedly 
dbplayed.  By  hb  wife  Rlchenza,  widow  of  Hermann,  oount  of 
Werla,  he  left  three  sons  and  three  daughterit 


See  W.  von  Giesebrecht.  Ceschkkte  der  dentsehem  KaiseneU, 
Band  iiL  (Leipsig,  1881-1890):  H.  Mehmel.  Otto  vom  Sordhcim, 
Herwog  vom  Bayeru  (GOttingen,  1870);  E.  Neumann,  J)e  Ottane  de 
Nordheim  (Bresbu,  1871):  S.  Riezler.  CesckiehU  Bcyems  (Gotha. 
x878)|and  A.  Vogeler,  Otto  von.  Nordheim  (GOttingen.  1880). 

OTTOHAlf,  a  form  of  couch  which  usually  luis  a  head  but  no 
back,  though  sometimes  it  has  neither.  It  may  have  square  or 
semicircular  ends,  and  as  a  rule  it  b  what  upholsterers  call 
"  stuffed  over  " — that  b  to  say  no  wood  b  visible.  It  belongs  to 
the  same  order  of  ideas  as  the  divan  {q.v.)\  its  name  indeed 
betokens  its  Oriental  origin.  It  was  one  of  the  luxurious  appoint- 
ments which  Europe  imported  from  the  East  in  the  i8lh  century; 
the  first  mention  that  has  been  found  of  it  b  in  France  in  1729. 
In  the  course  of  a  generation  it  made  its  way  into  every  boudoir, 
but  it  appears  originally  to  have  been  much  Urger  than  at  present. 
The  word  b  also  applied  to  a  small  foot-stool  covered  with 
carpet,  embroidery  or  beadwork. 

QTrUMWA,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  WapeUo  county, 
Iowa,  U.S. A.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Des  Moines  river, nn  the  S.E. 
part  of  the  sUte,  about  85  m.  S.E.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  (1900) 
x8,i97,  of  whom  1759  were  foreign-born;  (1910  census) 
22px2.  It  b  served  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Saint  Paul,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  and  the  Wabash  railways.  The  site  on  which  it  b  built 
forms  a  succession  of  terraces  receding  farther  and  farther  from 
the  river.  In  the  city  are  a  Carnegie  library,  a  city  hospital  and 
St  Joseph's  Academy.  Ottumwa  b  the  headquarters  of  the 
Ottumwa  Division  of  the  Southern  Federal  Judicial  Dbtrict 
of  Iowa,  and  terms  of  United  States  Dbtrict  and  Circuit  courts 
are  held  there.  The  city  is  in  one  of  the  richest  coal  regions  of  the 
state,  and  ranks  high  as  a  manufacturing  centre,  pork-packing, 
and  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  machinery  and  agricultural 
and  mining  implements  being  the  leading  industries.  The  value 
of  the  factory  product  in  X905  was  $10,374,183.  an  increase  of 
X9'5%  since  X900.  Ottumwa  was  first  settled  in  1843,  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  X85X,  and  first  chartered  as  a  city  in 

1857. 

OTWAT,  THOMAS  (1652-X685),  Englbh  dramatbt,  was  bom 
at  Trotton,  near  Midhurst,  Sussex,  on  the  3rd  of  Mnrch  1652. 
Hb  father,  Humphrey  Otway,  was  at  that  time  curate  of  Trotton, 
but  Otway's  childhood  was  spent  at  Woolbeding,  a  parish  3  m. 
dbtant,  of  which  hb  father  had  become  rector.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  College,  and  in  1669  entered  Christ  Church.  Oxford, 
as  a  commoner,  but  left  the  university  without  a  degree  in  the 
autumn  of  X672.  At  Oxford  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Anthony  Cary,  $th  viscount  Falkland,  through  whom,  he  sa>s 
in  the  dedication  to  Caiui  MarittSt  he  flrst  learned  to  love  boolls. 
In  London  he  made  acquaintance  with  Mrs  Aphra  Behn.  who 
in  1672  cast  him  for  the  part  of  the  old  king  in  her  Forced  liarrisge, 
or  The  Jealous  Bridegroom^  at  the  Dorset  Garden  Theatre,  but 
he  had  a  bad  attack  of  stage  fright,  and  never  made  a  secortd 
appearance.  In  1675  Thomas  Betterton  produced  at  the  same 
theatre  Otway's  first  dramatic  attempt,  Akibiades^  which  was 
printed  in  the  same  year.  It  b  a  poor  tragedy,  written  in  heroic 
verse,  but  was  saved  from  absolute  failure  by  the  actors.  Mrs 
Barry  took  the  part  of  Draxilla,  and  her  lover,  the  earl  of 
Rochester,  recommended  the  author  of  the  piece  to  the  notice 
of  the  duke  of  York.  He  made  a  great  advance  on  this  first 
work  in  Don  Carlos^  Prince  of  Spain  Gicensed  June  t$.  1676; 
an  undated  edition  probably  belongs  to  the  same  year).  Tbe 
matoial  for  thb  rhymed  tragedy  Otway  took  from  tl^  no\cl 
of  the  same  name,  written  in  1672  by  the  Abb6  de  Saint-R^, 
the  source  from  which  Schiller  also  drew  his  tragedy  of  J}o* 
Carlos,  In  it  the  two  characten  familiar  throughout  hb  plays 
make  their  ^>pearance.  Don  Carios  b  the  impetuous,  unstable 
youth,  who  seems  to  be  drawn  from  Otway  himself,  while  the 
queen's  part  b  the  gentle  pathetic  character  repeated  in  hb  mom 
celebrated  heroines,  Monimia  and  Bdvidcra.  *'  It  got  more 
money,"  says  John  Downes  (Roscins  Anglicanus,  X708)  oi  thb 
play,  **  than  any  preceding  modem  tragedy."  In  1677  Bcttenon 
produced  two  adaptations  from  the  French  by  Otway,  Tstai 
attd  Berenice  (from  Radne's  Birinice),  and  the  Ckeats  of  Scefin 
(from  Moli^'s  Pourbtries  do  Scapin),    These  were  printed 
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together,  with  a  dedication  to  Lord  Rochester.  In  1678  he 
produced  an  original  comedy,  Friendship  in  Faskum^  pc^uJar  at 
the  moment,  though  it  was  hisMd  off  the  stage  for  its  grots 
indecency  when  it  was  revived  at  Dniry  Lane  in  1749.  Mean- 
while  he  had  conceived  an  overwhdming  passion  for  Mis  Barry, 
who  filled  many  of  the  leading  parts  in  his  plays.  Six  of  Us 
letters  to  her  survive,  the  last  of  them  referring  to  a  broken 
appointment  in  the  Mall.  Mis  Bany  seems  to  have  coquetted 
with  Otway,  but  she  had  no  intention  of  permanently  offending 
Rochester.  In  1678,  driven  to  desperation  by  Mis  Barry, 
Otway  obtained  a  commission  through  Charles,  carl  of  Plymouth; 
a  natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  in  a  regiment  serving  in  the  Nether- 
lands.  The  English  troops  were  disbanded  in  1679,  but  were 
left  to  find  their  way  home  as  best  they  could.  They  were  also 
paid  with  depredated  paper,  and  Otway  arrived  in  London  late 
in  the  year,  ragged  and  dirty,  a  circumstance  utilized  by  Rochester 
in  his  "  Sessions  of  the  Poets,"  which  contains  a  scurrilous  attack 
on  hb  former  prot€g&  Eariy  In  the  next  year  (February  x68o) 
was  produced  at  Dorset  Garden  the  first  of  Otway's  two  tragic 
masterpieces.  The  Orphan,  or  The  Unhappy  Maniaget  Mis  Barry 
playing  the  part  of  Monimia.  Written  in  blank  verse,  which 
shows  a  study  of  Shakespeare,  its  success  was  due  to  thr  tragic 
pathos,  of  which  Otway  was  a  master,  in  the  characters  of  Castalio 
and  Monimia.  The  History  and  Fail  of  Caius  hfariuSf  produced  in 
the  same  year,  and  printed  in  1692,  is  a  curious  grafting  of  Shake- 
speare's Romeo  and  Juliet  on  the  story  of  Marius  as  related  in 
Pluurch's  Lives.  In  x68o  Otway  also  published  The  Poet's 
Complaint  of  his  Muse,  or  A  Satyr  against  LibellSt  in  which 
he  retaliated  on  his  literary  enemies.  An  indifferent  comedy, 
The  Soldier's  Portnne  (1681),  was  followed  in  February  1682  by 
Venice  Preserved^  or  A  Plot  Disco9er*d,  The  story  is  founded  on 
the  Histoire  de  la  conjuration  des  Espagnols  contre  la  Venise  en 
i6t8,  by  the  Abb^  de  Saint-IUal,  but  Otway  modified  the  story 
consiiderably.  The  character  of  Belvidera  is  his  own,  and  the 
leading  part  in  the  conspiracy,  taken  by  Bedamor,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  is  given  in  the  play  to  the  historically  insignificant 
Pierre  and  Jaffier.  The  piece  has  a  political  meaning,  enforced 
in  the  prologue.  The  Popish  Plot  was.  in  Otway's  mind,  and 
Anthony,  zst  eari  of  Shaftesbury,  is  caricatured  in  Antonio. 
The  pby  won  instant  success.  It  was  translated  into  almost  every 
modem  European  language,  and  even  Dryden  said  of  it: 
"  Nature  is  there,  which  is  the  greatest  beauty.'*  The  Orphan 
and  Vemica  Presaved  remained  stock  pieces  on  the  stage  until 
the  19th  century,  and  the  leading  actresses  of  the  period  played 
Monimia  and  Belvidera.  One  or  two  prefaces,  another  weak 
comedy.  The  Atheist  (1684),  and  two  posthumous  pieces,  a  poem, 
Windsor  Castle  (1685),  a  panegyric  of  Charles  U.,  and  a 
History  of  the  Triumoiraies  (1686),  translated  from  the  French, 
complete  tlie  list  of  Otway's  works.  He  apparently  ceased  to 
struggle  against  his  poverty  and  misfortunes.  The  generally 
sccepted  story  regarding  the  manner  of  his  death  was  first  given 
in  Tbeophilus  Cibber's  Lioes  of  the  Poeis.  He  is  said  to  have 
cfflrrged  from  his  retreat  at  the  Bull  on  Tower  Hill  to  beg 
for  bread.  A  passer-by,  kaming  who  he  was,  gave  him  a 
guinea,  with  which  Otway  hastened  to  a  baker's  shop.  He  began 
too  hastily  to  satisfy  his  ravenous  hunger,  and  choked  with  the 
fiist  mouthfuL  Whether  this  accoimt  of  his  death  be  true  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  he  died  in  the  utmost  poverty,  and  was  buried  on 
the  16th  of  April  i68s  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Clement  Danes. 
A  tragedy  entitled  Heroich  Friendship  was  printed  in  1686  as 
Otway's  work,  but  the  ascription  is  uiilikely. 

The  Worhs  of  Mr  Thomas  Otway  with  some  account  of  kis  life  and 
wnttngs,  published  in  1712,  was  followed  by  other  editions  (1757, 
1768,  181a).  The  standard  edition  is  that  by  T.  Thornton  (1813). 
A  Klection  of  his  pbyt  was  edited  for  the  Mermaid  aeries  (ttei  and 
1903)  by  Roden  Noel.  See  also  E.  Gosse,  Seoenteenth  Century 
Shaies  (1883):  and  Genest.  History  of  the  Stage. 

OUBUBITE,  a  French  architectural  term  (from  ovHiert  to 
forget),  used  in  two  senses  of  a  dungeon  or  cell  in  a  prison  or 
castle  which  could  only  be  reached  by  a  trap-door  from  another 
dungeon,  and  of  a  concealed  opening  or  passage  leading  from  a 
duageoa  to  the  moat  or  river,  into  which  bodies  of  prisoners  who 
.were  to  be  secretly  disposed  of  mij^t  be  dropped.  ^VioUet  le 


Due  (Did.  de  VarchUeetwt)  gives  a  diagram  of  such  an  oubliette 
at  the  csstk  of  Pierrefonds,  France.  Many  so-called  "  oubli- 
ettes "  in  medieval  castles  were  probably  outlets  for  the  disposal 
of  drainage,  refuse,  &c.,  which  at  times  may  have  served  for  the 
getting  rid  of  prisoners. 

Onra,  a  brooch,  dasp  or  buckle,  especially  one  ornamented 
with  jewels,  enamels,  &c,  and  used  to  da^)  a  cope  or  other 
ecclesiastical  vestment.  It  is  also  used,  as  in  Exod.  zzzix.  6,  of 
the  gold  or  stiver  setting  of  jewels.  The  word  is  an  example  of  the 
misdivisbn  of  a  substantive  and  the  indefinite  article,  being 
properiy  "  nouche,"  "  a  nouche  "  being  divided  into  "  an  ouche," 
as  a  napron  into  an  apron,  a  nadder  into  an  adder,  and,  reversely, 
an  ewt,  i^.  eft,  into  a  newt.  "  Nouche  "  was  adapted  into  O.  Fr.; 
whence  English  took  the  word,  from  the  Late  Lat.  nusca^  brooch; 
probably  the  original  is  Celtic,  cL  O.  Irish  nose,  ring,  nasgaim, 
fasten. 

OUDEKAIIDB  (Flemish  Oudenaerde),  a  town  of  Belgium  in 
the  province  of  East  Flanders,  x8  m.  S.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  (1904) 
657a.  While  it  is  best  known  for  the  great  victory  gained  by 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  over  the  French  under  Vend6me  in  1 708, 
Oudenarde  has  many  features  of  interest.  The  town  hall,  which 
took  ten  years  to  build  (1525-1535),  has  after  that  of  Louvain 
the  most  elaborately  decorated  facade  in  Belgium.  It  was 
designed  by  H.  van  Peede  and  G.  de  Ronde,  and  is  in  tertiary 
(jothic  style.  The  belfry  tower  of  five  storeys  with  three  terraces, 
surmounted  by  a  golden  figure,  is  a  striking  feature.  The  council 
chamber  contains  a  fine  oak  door  and  Gothic  chimney-piece, 
both  c.  X53a  There  are  also  two  interesting  old  churches,  St 
Walburga,  partly  of  the  X2th  and  partly  of  the  14th  century, 
and  Notre  Dame,  dating  from  the  13th  century.  The  former 
contains  several  &ie  pictures  by  Craeyer  and  other  old  Flenush 
masters. 

The  BaiUe  of  Oudenarde  (June  3oth-JuIy  x  xth  1708)  was  fought 
on  the  ground  north-west  and  north  of  the  town,  which  was  then 
regularly  fortified  and  was  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  the  Allies. 
The  French  army  under  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  Marshal 
Venddme,  after  an  abortive  attempt  to  invest  (>udenarde,  took 
up  a  defensive  position  north  of  the  town  when  Marlb<Hv>ugh 
and  Eugene,  after  a  forced  march,  arrived  with,  the  main  Allied 
army.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  Allies  under  General  (Lord) 
Cadogan  promptly  crossed  the  Scheldt  and  annihilated  an  out- 
lying body  of  French  troops,  and  Cadogan  established  himself 
on  the  ground  he  had  won  in  front  of  the  French  centre.  But 
the  Allied  main  army  took  a  long  time  to  defile  over  the  Scheldt 
and  could  form  up  (on  the  left  of  Cadogan's  detachment)  only 
slowly  and  by  degrees.  Ol»erving  this.  Burgundy  resolved  to 
throw  forward  his  right  towards  Oudenarde  to  engage  and  hold 
the  main  body  of  the  Allies  before  their  line  of  battle  could  be 
formed.  This  effected',  it  was  hoped  that  the  remainder  of  the 
French  army  could  isolate  and  destroy  Cadogan's  detachment, 
which  was  already  closely  engaged  with  the  French  centre. 
But  he  miscalciilated  both  the  endurance  of  Cadogan's  men 
(amongst  whom  the  Prussians  were  conspicuous  for  their  tenacity) 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  in  Marlborough's  and  Eugene's 
hands  the  wearied  troops  of  the  Allies  could  be  made  to  move. 
Marlborough,  who  personally  directed  the  operations  on  his 
left  wing,  not  only  formed  his  line  of  battle  successfully,  but  also 
began  seriously  to  press  the  forces  that  had  been  sent  to  check 
his  deployment.  Before  long,  while  the  hostile  left  wing  still 
remained  inactive,  the  unfortunate  troops  of  the  French  centre 
and  light  were  gradually  hemmed  in  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
Allies.  The  decisive  blow  was  delivered  by  the  Dutch  marshal, 
Overkirk,  who  was  sent  by  Marlborough  with  a  large  force  (the 
last  reserve  of  the  Allies)  to  make  a  wide  turning  movement 
round  the  extreme  right  of  the  French,  and  at  the  proper  time 
attacked  them  in  rear.  A  belated  attempt  of  the  French  left 
to  intervene  was  checked  by  the  British  cavalry,  and  the  pressure 
on  the  centre  and  right,  which  were  now  practically  surrounded, 
continued  even  after  m'ghtfall.  A  few  scattered  units  managed 
to  escape,  and  the  left  wing  retreated  unmolested,  but  at  the 
cost  of  about  3000  casualties  the  Allies  inflicted  a  loss  of  6060 
killed  and  wounded  and  9000  prisonen  on  the  enemy,  who  were, 
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moreover,  so  shaken  that  they  never  recovered  their  confidence 
to  the  end  of  the  campaign.  The  battle  of  Oudenarde  was  not 
the  greatest  of  Marlborough's  victories,  but  it  affords  almost 
the  best  illustration  of  his  military  character.  Contrary  to  all  the 
rules  of  war  then  in  vogue,  he  fought  a  piecemeal  and  unpre- 
meditated battle,  with  his  back  to  a  river,  and  with  wearied 
troops,  and  the  event  justified  him.  An  ordinary  commander 
would  have  avoided  fighting  altogether,  but  Marlborough  saw 
beyond  the  material  conditions  and  risked  all  on  his  estimate 
of  the  moral  superiority  of  his  army  and  of  the  weakness  of  the 
French  leading.  His  conduct  of  the  battle,  once  it  had  opened, 
was  a  model  of  the  "  partial  '*  victory — the  destruction  of  a  part 
of  the  enemy's  forces  under  the  eyes  of  the  rest — which  was  in 
the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  the  tactician's  ideal,  and  was  sufficient 
to  ensure  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  general  of  his  age. 
But  it  is  in  virtue  of  having  fought  at  all  that  he  passes  beyond 
the  criteria  of  the  time  and  becomes  one  of  the  great  captains 
of  history. 

I  OUDINfi,  EUGfiNE  ANDRfi  (18x0-1887).  French  sculptor 
and  medallist,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  18 10,  and  devoted  himself 
from  the  beginning  to  the  medallist's  branch  of  sculpture, 
although  he  also  excelled  in  monumental  sculpture  and  portrait 
busts.  Having  carried  off  the  grand  prize  for  medal  engraving 
in  183 1,  he  bad  a  sensational  success  with  his  "  Wounded 
Gladiator,"  which  he  exhibited  in  the  same  year.  He  subse- 
quently occupied  official  posts  as  designer,  first  to  the  Inland 
Revenue  Office,  and  then  to  the  Mint.  Among  his  most  famous 
medals  are  that  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  by  France,  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  peace  of 
Villafranca.  Other  remarkable  pieces  are  "  The  Apotheosis  of 
Napoleon  I.,"  "  The  Amnesty,"  "  Le  Due  d'Orlfians,"  "  Bcr- 
tholet,"  "  The  Universal  Exposition,"  "  The  Second  of  December, 
1851,"  "  The  Establishment  of  the  Republic,"  "  The  Battle  of 
Inkermann,"  and  *'  Napoleon's  Tomb  at  the  Invalides."  For 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  Paris  he  executed  fourteen  bas-reliefs, 
which  were  destroyed  in  1871.  Of  his  monumental  works,  many 
are  to  be  seen  in  public  pUces  in  and  near  Paris.  In  the  Tuileries 
gardens  is  his  group  of "  Daphnis  and  Hebe  ";  in  the  Luxembourg 
gardens  the  "  Queen  Bertha  ";  at  the  Louvre  the  "  Buffon  "; 
and  in  the  courtyard  of  the  same  palace  the  "  Bathsheba."  A 
monument  to  General  Espagne  is  at  the  Invalides,  and  a  King 
Louis  VIII.  at  Versailles.  Oudin6,  who  may  be  considered  the 
father  of  the  modem  medal,  died  in  Paris  in  1887. 

OUDINOT,  CHARLES  NICOLAS  (1767-1847),  duke  of  Reggio, 
marshal  of  France,  came  of  a  bourgeois  family  in  Lorraine,  and 
was  bom  at  Bar-le-duc  on  the  25th  of  April  1767.  He  had  a 
passion  for  a  military  career,  and  served  in  the  r^ment  of 
M6doc  from  1784  to  1787,  when,  having  no  hope  of  promotion 
on  account  of  his  non-noble  birth,  he  retired  with  the  rank  of 
sergeant.  Tlie  Revolution  changed  his  fortunes,  and  in  1792, 
on  the  outbreak  of  war,  he  was  elected  lleutenant-colond  of  the 
'jrd  battalion  of  the  volunteers  of  the  Meuse.  His  gallant  defence 
of  the  little  fort  of  Bitsch  in  the  Vosges  in  179a  drew  attention  to 
him;  he  was  transferred  to  the  regular  army  in  November  1793, 
and  after  serving  in  numerous  actions  on  the  Belgian  frontier 
he  was  promoted  general  of  brigade  in  June  1794  for  his  conduct 
at  the  battle  of'KaisersIautem.  He  continued  to  serve  with  the 
greatest  distinction  on  the  German  frontier  under  Hoche, 
Pichegni  and  Moreau,  and  was  repeatedly  wounded  and  once 
(in  Z79s)  made  prisoner.  He  was  Masstna's  right  hand  all 
through  the  great  Swiss  campaign  of  1799— first  as  a  general  of 
division,  to  which  grade  he  was  promoted  in  April,  and  then  as 
chief  of  the  staff — and  won  extraordinary  distinction  at  the 
battle  of  Zurich.  He  was  present  under  Masstna  at  the  defence 
of  Genoa,  and  so  distinguished  himself  at  the  combat  of  Monzam- 
bano  that  Napoleon  presented  him  with  a  sword  of  honour.  He 
was  made  inspector-general  of  infantry,  and,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  emp^  given  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  but  was  not  included  in  the  first  creation  of  marshals. 
He  was  at  this  time  elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
but  he  had  little  time  to  devote  to  politics.  He  took  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  war  of  1805  in  command  of  the  famous  division 


of  the  "grenadiers  Oudinot."  formed  of  picked  troops  and 
organized  by  him,  with  which  be  seized  the  Vienna  bridges, 
received  a  wound  at  Hollabrttnn,  and  delivered  the  dedatve  blow 
at  Austerlitz.  In  z8o6  he  won  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka.  and 
fought  with  resolution  and  success  at  Friedland.  In  1808  he  was 
made  governor  of  Erfurt  and  count  of  the  Empire,  and  in  1809. 
after  displaying  brilliant  courage  at  Wagram,  he  was  piomoted 
to  the  rank  oi  marshal  He  was  made  duke  of  Regpo,  and 
received  a  large  money  grant  in  April  x8io.  Oudinot  admin- 
istered the  government  of  Holland  from  i8to  to  181  a,  and 
commanded  the  II.  corps  of  the  Grande  Armie  in  the  Russian 
campaign.  He  was  present  at  Lbtzen  and  Bautzen,  and  when 
holdmg  the  independent  command  of  the  corps  directed  to  take 
Berlin  was  defeated  at  Gross  Beeren  (see  Napoleonic  Cam- 
paigns). He  was  then  superseded  by  Ney,  but  the  mischief  was 
too  great  to  be  repaired,  and  Ney  was  defeated  at  Dennewitz. 
Oudinot  was  not  disgraced,  however,  holding  important  com- 
mands at  Leipzig  and  in  the  campaign  of  1814.  On  the  abdica- 
tion of  Napoleon  he  rallied  to  the  new  government,  and  was 
made  a  peer  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and,  unlike  many  of  his  old 
comrades,  he  did  not  desert  to  his  old  master  in  181 5.  His  last 
active  service  was  in  the  French  invasion  of  Spain  in  1833,  in 
which  he  commanded  a  corps  and  was  for  a  time  governor  of 
Madrid.  He  died  as  governor  of  the  Invalides  on  the  13th  of 
September  1847^  Oudinot  was  not,  and  made  no  pretence  of 
being,  a  great  commander,  but  he  was  a  great  general  of  divisimi. 
He  was  the  beau-ideal  of  an  infantry  general,  energetic, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  detail,  and  in  battle  as  resolute  and 
skilful  as  any  of  the  marshals  of  Napoleon. 

Oudinot's  eldest  son,  Charles  Nicolas  Victor,  and  duke 
of  Reggio  ( 1 791- 1 863),  lieutenant-general,  served  through  the 
later  campaigns  of  N^x)leon  from  1809  to  1814,  being  in  the 
latter  year  promoted  major  for  gallant  conduct.  Unlike  his 
father  he  was  a  cavalryman,  and  as  such  held  command  of  the 
cavalry  school  at  Saumur  (1823-1830),  and  the  inspector- 
generalcy  of  cavalry  (1836-1848).  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the 
commander  of  the  French  expedition  which  besieged  and  took 
Rome  in  1840  and  re-established  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope. 
After  the  coup  dUUU  of  the  and  of  December  185 1,  in  resistance 
to  which  he  took  a  prominent  part,  he  retired  from  military  and 

political  life,  dying  at  Paris  on  the  7th  of  June  1863. 

The  and  duke  wrote  Aper^u  ktstorique  swr  la  dt^iti  d*  mmrtdud 
de  France  (1833):  Consideralions  surles  erdres  mtUtaires  de  Saint 
Louis,  &c.  (18A3);  L'Emptoi  des  troupes  aux  grands  tranamx  d'utQiti 
publique  (1839};  De  la  Caealerie  et  du  casememeni  des  troupes  i 
cheval  (1840):  Des  Remontes  de  VarmU  (1840):  and  a  brief  aooouat 
of  hu  Italian  operations  of  1849. 

OUOHTEED,  WILUAM  (fl.  1575-1660),  English  matlie. 
matician,  was  bom  at  Eton,  and  educated  there  and  at  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fellow.  Bong  admitted 
to  holy  orders,  he  left  the  university  about  1603,  and  was  pre>' 
sented  to  the  rectory  of  Aldbury,  near  Guildford  in  Surrey; 
and  about  1628  he  was  appointed  by  the  earl  of  Amndd  to. 
instruct  his  son  in  mathematics.  He  corresponded  with  some' 
of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  time  on  mathonatical 
subjects;  and  his  house  was  generally  full  of  pupils  from  all 
quarters.  It  is  said  that  he  ez^red  in  a  sadden  transport  of  Joy 
upon  hearing  the  news  of  the  vote  at  Westminster  for  the  reston- 

tion  of  Charles  II. 

He  published,  among  other  mathematical  works.  Oamn  MoAo- 
matica,  in  1631.  in  whkli  he  introduced  new  signs  for  certain  a»the- 
matical  operations  (see  Alcbbra)  ;  a  treatiaa  on  navigatkm  entitled 
Circles  of  Proportion,  in  1632;  works  on  trigooonietnr  and  diaDiog. 
and  his  Opuscida  Matkemaliea,  published  posthttmoaaTy  ia  1676^ 

OUIDA,  the  pen  name— derived  from  a  childish  attcBpt  to 
pronounce  "  Lonisa  "r-of  Maria  Louise  [de  la]  Ramfe  (1839- 
X908),  English  novdist,  bora  at  Bury  St  Edmuiids,  vfacre  her 
birth  was  registered  on  the  7th  of  January  1839.  Her  father, 
Louis  Ramfe,  was  French,  and  her  mother,  Susan  Sutton,  F.nglisli. 
At  an  eariy  age  she  went  to  live  In  London,  and  thoe  began 
to  contribute  to  the  Nem  MonMy  and  BenlU^^s  Magmsm. 
In  x86o  her  first  story,  afterwards  republished  as  HsU  In  Bomdate 
(1863),  appeared  in  the  Nem  MonUdy  under  the  title  of  GfwnsBt 
de  Vigne,  and  this  was  followed  in  quick  socceasion  by  Stmkmert 
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(1865},  Ckaados  (x866)  tad  Under  Two  Flags  (1867). '  The  list 
of  Oulda's  subsequent  works  is  a  venr  long  one;  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that,  toiler  with  Moiks  u88o),  those  ahtady  named 
are  not  only  t^  most  characteristic,  but  also  the  best.  In  a 
less  dramatic  genre,  her  Bimbi:  Stones  for  Ckiidren  (1882) 
may  also  be  mentioned;  but  it  was  by  her  more  flamboyant 
stories,  such  as  Under  Two  Flags  and  MoikSf  that  her  popular 
success  was  achieved.  By  purely  literary  critics  and  on  grounds 
of  morality  or  taste  Ouida's  novels  may  be  condemned.  They 
are  genendly  flashy,  and  frequently  unwholesome.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  dismiss  books  like  Chandos  and  Under 
Tvo  Flags  merely  on  'such  grounds.  The  emphasis  given  by 
Ottida  to  motives  of  sensual  passion  was  combined  in  her  with 
an  original  gift  for  situation  and  plot,  and  also  with  genuine 
descriptive  powers  which,  though  disfigured  by  inaccurate 
observation,  literary  solecisms  and  tawdry  extravagance, 
enabled  her  at  her  best  to  construct  a  picturesque  and  powerful 
story.  The  character  of  "  Cigarette  "  in  Under  Two  Flags  is 
full  of  fine  touches,  and  this  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  In 
1874  Ouida  made  her  home  in  Florence,  and  many^  cli  her  later 
novels  have  an  Italian  setting.  She  contributed  from  time  to 
time  to  the  magazines,  and  wrote  vigorously  on  behalf  of  anti- 
vivisection  and  on  Italian  politics;  but  her  views  on  these 
subjects  were  marked  by  characteristic  violence  and  lack  of 
judgment.  She  had  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  her  earlier 
books,  but  had  spent  it  without  thought  for  the  morrow;  and 
though  in  1907  she  was  awarded  a  Civil  List  pension,  she  died 
at  Viareggio  in  poverty  on  the  25th  of  January  1908. 

OUHCBi  (1)  (Through  0.  Fr.  niuv,  modem  once,  from  Lat. 
uKia,  twelfth  part,  of  weight,  of  a  pound,  of  measure,  of  a  foot, 
in  which  sense  it  gives  the  O.Eng.  ynce,  inch),  a  unit  of  weight, 
being  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound  troy,  "480  grains;  in 
avoirdupois"- 437*5  grains,  iV  of  a  pound.  The  jltM  ounce  is 
a  measure  of  capacity;  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  equivalent 
to  an  avoirdupois  ounce  of  distilled  water  at  6a*  F.;  in  the 
United  States  of  America  it  is  the  138th  part  of  the  gallon, 
"l  sill,  ''456-033  grains  of  distflled  water  at  its  maximum 
density  (see  Weights  and  Mzasuses).  (2)  A  name  properly 
ap(died  to  the  Fdis  uncia  or  snow  leopard  {q.v.).  It  appears  to 
have  been  originally  used  of  various  species  of  lynx,  and  is  still 
sometimes  the  name  of  the  Canada  lynx.  The  word  appears  in 
0.  Fr.  and  Ital.  as  once  and  lonu,  ansa  and  loma  respectively, 
and  it  is  usually  explained  as  being  due  to  the  confusion  of  the 
/  with  the  article,  lonee  and  lonxa  being  changed  to  Ponu  or 
Trasa,  and  the  F  subsequently  dnq>ped.  If  this  be  so  the  word 
is  the  same  as  "lynx,"  from  the  popular  Lat.  tuncia^'lyncia, 
Gr.  Xbyt  On  the  other  hand  once  and  ansa  may  be  nasalised 
forms  of  yAs,  the  Persian  name  of  the  panther. 

OmiDLB*  a  market-town  in  the  Northern  parliamentary 
division  of  Northamptonshire,  England,  30}  m.  N.E.  of  North- 
ampton by  a  branch  of  the  London  &  North-Westem  railway. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  3404.  It  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  an  eminence,  two  sides  of  which  are  touched  by.  the  river 
Nene,  which  here  makes  a  deep  bend.  The  church  of  St  P^ter 
b  a  fine  building  with  Early  Eh^ish,  Decorated  and  Perpendicular 
porticos,  with  a  western  tower  and  lofty  spire.  Oundle  School, 
one  of  the  English  public  schools,  was  founded  under  the  will  of 
Sir  WiDiam  Laxton,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (d.  1556).  There 
are  about  mo  boys.  The  school  is  divided  into  clasncal  and 
modem  sides,  and  has  exhibitions  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
umvrrutics.  A  second-grade  school  was  instituted  out  of  the 
foundatioo  in  1878.  Oundle  has  a  considerable  agricultural 
trade. 

Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  York,  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in 
7 If  at  a  monastery  in  Oundle  {Undele)  which  appears  to  have 
been  destnqred  shortly  afterwards,  and  was  certainly  not  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  The  manor,  with  a 
market  and  tolls,  was  among  the  possessions  confirmed  in  973 
by  King  Edgar  to  the  abbot  of  Peterborough,  to  whom  it  still 
bclooged  in  so86.  The  market  was  then  worth  aos.  yeariy  and 
is  shown  by  the  quo  warranio  rolls  to  have  been  held  on  Saturday, 
the  day  bdng  cban^  to  Thursday  in  1835.   After  the  Dissolu- 


tion the  market  was  granted  with  the  manor  to  John,  earl  of 
Bedford,  and  still  belongs  to  the  lord  oi  the  manor.  The  abbot 
of  Peterborough  about  the  13th  century  confirmed  to  his 
men  <rf  Oundle  freedom  from  tallage,  "  saving  to  himself  pleas 
of  portmanmoot  and  all  customs  pertaining  to  the  market," 
and  they  agreed  to  pay  8  marks,  xas.  xxd.,  yearly  for  their 
privileges.  The  town  was  evidently  governed  by  bailiffs  in 
X401,  when  the  "  bailifis  and  good  men  "  received  a  grant  of 
pontage  for  the  repair  of  the  bridge  called  "  Assheconbrigge," 
but  tbMB  town  was  never  incorporated  and  never  sent  members 
to  parliament. 

OUBO  PRETO  ("  Black  Gold  "),  a  dty  of  the  sUtc  of  Minas 
Geraes,  Brazil,  336  m.  by  rail  N.  by  W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
about  300  xn.  W.  of  Victoria,  Espirito  Santo,  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Sena  de  Espinhaco  and  within  the  drainage  basin  of  the 
Rio  Doce.  Pop.  (X890)  17,860;  (1900)  xx,ix6.  Ouro  Preto  is 
connected  with  Miguel  Bumier,  on  the  Central  of  Brazil  railway, 
by  a  metre-gauge  line  31  m.  in  length.  The  city  is  built  upon  the 
lower  slope  of  the  Sena  do  Ouro  Preto,  a  spur  of  the  Espinhaco, 
deeply  cut  by  ravines  and  divided  into  a  number  of  irregular 
hills,  up  which  the  narrow,  crooked  streets  are  built  and  upon 
which  groups  of  low,  old-fashioned  houses  form  each  a  separate 
nucleus.  From  a  mining  settlement  the  dty  grew  as  the  in- 
equalities of  the  site  permitted.  R.  F.  Burton  {Highlands  of 
Branlf  London,  1869)  says  that  its  shape  "  is  that  of  a  huge 
serpent,  whose  biggest  end  is  about  the  Praca. . . .  The  extremities 
stretch  two  good  miles,  with  raised  convolutions.  .  .  .  The 
'  streeting '  of  both  upper  and  lower  town  is  very  tangled,  and 
the  old  thoroughfares,  mere  '  wynds '  .  .  .  show  how  valuable 
once  was  building  ground."  The  rough  streets  are  too  steep  and 
narrow  for  vehides,  and  even  riding  on  horseback  is  often  difficult. 
Several  rivulets  follow  the  ravines  and  drain  into  the  Ribeirio 
do  Carmo,  a  sub-tributary  of  the  Rio  Doce.  The  climate  is 
sub-tropical  and  humid,  though  the  elevation  (3700-3800  ft.) 
gives  a  temperate  climate  in  winter.  The  days  are  usually  hot 
and  the  nights  cold,  the  variations  in  temperature  bdng  a 
fruitful  cause  of  bronchial  and  pulmonary  diseases.  Oura 
Preto  has  several  historic  buildings;  they  are  of  antiquated 
appearance  and  built  of  the  simplest  materials— broken  stone 
and  mortar,  with  an  exterior  covering  of  plaster.  The  more 
noteworthy  are  the  old  government  house  (now  occupied  by  the 
school  of  mines),  the  legislative  chambers,  municipal  hall  and 
jail — all  fronting  on  the  Praca  da  Indepcndenda — and  elsewhere 
the  old  Casa  dos  Contos  (afterwards  the  public  treasury),  a 
theatre  (the  oldest  in  Braizil,  restmcd  in  X861-X862)  and  a 
ho^ital.  There  are  15  churches  in  the  dty,  some  occupying 
the  most  conspicuous  sites  on  the  hills,  all  dating  from  the  more 
prosperous  days  of  the  dty's  history,  but  all  devoid  of  archi- 
tectural taste.  Ouro  Preto  is  the  seat  of  the  best  mining  school 
in  BrazO. 

The  dty  dates  from  170X,  when  a  gold-mining  settlement  was 
established  in  its  ravines  by  Antonio  Dias  of  Taubat€.  The 
drcumstance  that  the  gold  turned  black  on  exposure  to  the 
humid  air  (owing  to  the  presence  of  silver)  gave  the  luune  of 
Ouro  Preto  to  the  mountiiin  spur  and  the  settlement.  In  X71X 
it  became  a  dty  with  the  name  of  Villa  Rica,  a  title  justified 
by  its  size  and  wealth.  At  one  period  of  its  prosperity  its 
population  was  estimated  at  35,000  to  30,000.  In  X730  Villa 
Rica  became  the  capital  of  the  newly  created  captaincy  of 
Minas  Geraes,  and  in  1823  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name  under  the  empire  of  Dom  Pedro  I.  When  the  empire 
was  overthrown  in  1889  and  Minas  Oraes  was  reorganized 
as  a  republican  state,  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  capital  to  a 
more  favourable  site  and  BcUo  Horizonte  was  chosen,  but 
Ouro  Preto  remained  the  capital  until  1898,  when  the  new 
town  (also  called  Cidade  de  Minas)  became  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. With  the  decay  of  her  mining  industries,  Ouro  Preto 
had  become  merely  the  political  centre  of  the  state.  The  removal 
of  the  capital  was  a  serious  blow,  as  the  city  has  no  industries 
to  support  its  population  and  no  trade  of  importance.  The 
event  most  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  dty  was  the  conspiracy 
of  X789,  in  which  several  leading  citizens  were  concerned,  and  for 
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which  one  of  its  leas  influential*  members,  an  alferes  (ensign^ 
of  cavalry  named  Joaquim  Jos£  da  Sllva  Xavier,  nicknamed 
"  Tira-dentes  "  (teeth-puller),  was  executed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  X  793.  The  conspiracy  originated  in  a  belief  that  the  Portuguese 
crown  was  about  to  enforce  payment  of  certain  arrears  in  the 
mining  tax  known  as  the  "  royal  fifths,"  and  its  object  was  to 
set  up  a  republic  in  BraziL  Although  a  minor  figure  in  the 
conspiracy,  Tira-dentes  was  made  the  scapegoat  of  the  thirty- 
two  men  arrested  and  sent  to  kio  de  Janeiro  for  trial,  and 
posterity  has  made  him  the  proto-martyr  of  republicanism  in 
Brazil. 

OUSE,  the  name  of  several  English  rivers. 

(x)  The  Great  Ouse  rises  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the  slight 
hlUs  between  Banbury  and  Brackley,  and  falls  only  about 
500  ft.  in  a  course  of  x6o  m.  (excluding  lesser  windings)  to  its 
mouth  in  the  Wash  (North  Sea).  With  an  easterly  direction 
it  flows  past  Brackley  and  Buckingham  and  then  turns  N.E. 
to  Stony  Stratfozd.  where  the  Roman  Watling  Street  forded  it. 
It  receives  the  Tove  from  the  N.W.,  and  the  Ouzel  from  the  S. 
at  Newport  PagnelL  It  then  follows  an  extremely  sinuous 
course  past  Ohiey  to  Shambrook,  where  it  turns  abruptly  S. 
to  Bedford.  A  north-easterly  direction  is  then  resumed  past 
St  Neot's  to  Godmanchester  and  Huntingdon,  when  the  river 
trends  easterly  to  St  Ives.  Hitherto  the  Ouse  has  watered 
an  open  fertile  valley,  and  there  are  many  beautiful  wooded 
reaches  between  Bedford  and  St  Ives,  while  the  river  abounds 
in  coarse  fish.  Below  St  Ives  the  river  debouches  suddenly 
upon  the  Fens;  its  fall  from  this  point  to  the  mouth,  a  distance 
of  55  m.  by  the  old  course,  is  little  more  than  ao  ft.  (the  extensive 
system  of  artificial  drainage  cuts  connected  with  the  river  is 
considered  under  Fens).  From  Earith  to  Denver  the  waters 
of  the  Ouse  flow  almost  wholly  in  two  straight  artificial  channels 
called  the  Bedford  Rivers,  only  a  small  head  passing,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  abng  the  old  course,  called  the  Old  West 
River.  This  is  joined  by  the  Cam  from  the  S.  4  m.  above  Ely. 
In  its  northward  course  from  this  point  the  river  receives  from 
the  E.  the  Lark,  the  Little  Ouse,  or  Brandon  river,  and  the 
Wissey.  Below  Denver  sluice,  x6  m.  from  the  mouth,  the  Ouse 
is  tidal.  It  flows  past  King's  Lynn,  and  enters  the  Wash  near 
the  S.E.  comer.  The  river  is  locked  up  to  Bedford,  a  distance 
of  74}  m.  by  the  direct  course.  In  the  lower  part  it  bears  a 
considerable  traffic,  but  above  St  Ives  it  is  little  used,  and 
above  St  Neot's  navigation  has  ceased. .  The  drainage  .area 
of  the  Great  Ouse  is  2607  sq.  m. 

(a)  A  river  of  Yorkshire.  The  river  Ure,  rising  near  the  N.W. 
boundary  of  the  county  In  the  heart  of  the  Pmnines,  and  travers- 
ing the  lovely  valley  famous  under  the  name  Wensleydale, 
unites  with  the  river  Swale  to  form  the. Ouse  near  the  small 
town  of  Boroughbridge,  which  lies  in  the'  rich  central  plain  of 
Yorkshire.  The  course  of  the  Swale,  which  rises  m  the  north 
of  the  county-  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Pennines,  is  mostly 
through  this  plain,  and  that  of  the  Ouse  is  wholly  so.  It  flows 
S.E.  to  York,  thence  for  a  short  distance  S.  by  W.,  then  mainly 
S.E.  again  past  Selby  and  Goole  to  the  junction  with  the  Trent; 
the  great  estuary  so  formed  being  known  as  the  Humber.  The 
coxirse  of  the  Ouse  proper,  thus  defined,  is  61  m.  The  Swale 
and  Ure  are  each  about  60  m.  long.  Goole  is  a  large  and  growing 
port,  and  the  river  bears  a  considerable  traffic  up  to  York.  There 
is  also  some  traffic  up  to  Boroughbridge,  from  which  the  Ure 
Navigation  (partly  a  canal)  continues  up  to  Ripon.  The 
Swale  is  not  navigable.  The  chief  tributaries  are  the  Nidd, 
the  Wharfe,  the  Don  and  the  Aire  from  the  W.,  and  the  Derwent 
from  the  N.E.,  but  the  detailed  consideration  of  these  involves 
that  of  the  hydrography  of  the  greater  part  of  Yorkshire  (g.v.). 
All,  especially  the  western  tributaries,  traverse  beautiful  valleys, 
and  the  Aire  and  Don,  with  canals,  are  of  importance  as  affording 
communications  between  the  manufacturing  district  of  south 
Yorkshire  and  the  Humber  ports.  The  Derwent  is  also  navigable. 
The  drainage  area  of  the  Ouse  is  4x33  sq.  m.  It  is  tidal  up  to 
Nabum  lodks,  a  distance  of  37  m.  from  the  junction  with  the 
Trent,  and  the  total  fall  from  Boroughbridge  b  about  40  ft. 

(3)  A-  river  of  Sussex,  rising  in  t^  Forest  Ridges  between 
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Horsham  and  Cuckfield,  and  draining  an  area  of  about  300  sq.  dl, 
mostly  in  the  Weald.  Like  other  streams  of  this  locality,  it 
breaches  the  South  Downs,  and  reaches  the  English  Channd 
at  Newhavcn  after  a  course  of  30  m.  Tlie  eastward  drift  of 
beach-buiiding  material  formerly  diverted  the  mouth  of  this 
river  from  its  present  place  to  a  point  to  the  east  near  Seaford. 
The  Ouse  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  to  Lewes,  and  Newhaven 
is  an  important  harbour. 

OUSEU  or  Ouzel,  Anglo-Saxon  dsfe,  equivalent  of  the  Gemun 
Amid  (a  form  of  the  word  found  in  several  old  English  books), 
apparently  the  ancient  name  for  what  is  now  more  commonly 
known  as  the  blackbird  {q.v.),  Turdus  merula,  but  at  the  present 
day  not  often  applied  to  that  spedes,  though  used  in  a  compound 
form  for  birds  belonging  to  another  genus  and  family. 

The  water-ousel,  or  water-crow,  is  now  commonly  named 
the  "  dipper  "—a  term  apparently  invented  and  bestowed  in  the 
first  edition  of  T.  Bewick's  British  Birds  (ii.  16,  17)— not,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  from  the  bird's  habit  of  entering  the  water 
in  pursuit  of  its 
,  but  because 
may  be  seen 
perched  on  the  top 
of  a  stone  in  the 
midst  of  the 
in  a  con- 
dipping 
or  short 
courtesy  often  re- 
peated." The 
English  dipper, 
Cinclus  aquaticw, 
is  the  type  of  a 
small  family,  the 
Cindidae,  prob- 
ably more  nearly 
akin  to  the  wrens  (q.v.)  than  to  the  tlimslies,  and  with 
examples  throughout  the  more  temperate  portions  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  as  well  as  North  and  South  America.  The  dipper 
haunts  rocky  streams,  into  which  it  boldly  enters,  generally 
by  deliberately  wading,  and  then  by  the  strenuous  com- 
bined action  of  its  wings  and  feet  makes  its  way  along  the 
bottom  in  quest  of  its  living  prey — fresh-water  molluscs  and 
aquatic  insects  in  their -larval  or  mature  condition.  Com- 
plaints of  its  attacks  on  the  spawn  of  fish  have  not  been 
justified  by  examination  of  the  stomachs  of  captured  specimens. 
Short  and  squat  of  stature,  active  and  restless  in  its  movements, 
dusky  above,  with  a  pure  white  throat  and  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  to  which  succeeds  a  broad  band  of  dark  bay,  it  is  a  familiar 
figure  to  most  fishermen  on  the  streams  it  frequents.  The 
water-ousel's  nest  is  a  very  curious  structure — outwardly 
resembling  a  wren's,  but  built  on  a  wholly  different  principle— aa 
ordinary  cup-shaped  nest  of  grass  lined  with  dead  leaves,  placed 
in  some  convenient  niche,  but  encased  with  moss  so  as  to  fona 
a  large  mass  that  covers  it  completely  except  a  small  hole  for 
the  bird's  passage.  The  eggs  laid  withki  are  from  four  to  seven  in 
number,  snd  are  of  a  pure  white.  Tbe  young  ar^  able  to  s«in 
before  they  are  fully  fledged.  (A.  N.) 

OnSBLET,  SIB  FREDERICK  ARTHUR  GORB  (xSss-xSSoV 
English  composer,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  ambassador 
to  Persia,  and  nephew  to  Sir  William  Ouseley,  the  Oriental 
scholar.  He  was  bom  on  the  1 2th  of  August  1825  in  London,  and 
manifested  an  extraordinary  precocity  in  music,  composing  an 
opera  at  the  age  of  eight  years.  In  1844,  having  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy,  he  entered  at  Christ  Church,  and  graduated  B  JL  in 
1846  and  M.A.  in  1849.  He  was  ordained  in  the  latter  year,  and, 
as  curate  of  St  Paul's,  Km'ghtsbridgc,  served  the  parish  of  St 
Barnabas,  Pimlico,  until  1851.  In  1850  he  took  the  degree  of 
Mus.B.  at  Oxford,  and  four  years  afterwards  that  of  Mos.D., 
his  exercise  bemg  the  oratorio  St  Polycarp.  In  1855  he  succeeded 
Sir  Henry  Bishop  as  professor  of  music  in  the  University  ct 
Oxford,  was  ordained  priest  and  appointed  precentor  of  Hereford. 
In  1856  he  became  vicar  of  St  Michael's,  Tenbuxy,  and  wardea 
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of  St  Michael's  College,  which  under  him  became  an  Important 
educational  institution  both  in  music  and  general  subjects.  His 
works  include  a  second  oratorio,  Hagar  (Hereford,  1873),  ft  V^^ 
number  of  services  and  anthems,  chamber  music,  songs,  &c., 
and  theoretical  works  of  great  importance,  such  as  Harmony 
(1868)  and  CcuHterpoinl  {1869)  and  Musical  Form  (1875).  One 
of  his  most  useful  works  is  a  series  of  chapters  on  English  music 
added  to  the  translation  of  £mil  Naumann's  History  of  Music, 
the  subject  having  been  practically  ignored  in  the  German 
treatise.  A  profoundly  learned  musician,  and  a  man  of  great 
general  culture,  Ouseley's  influence  on  younger  men  was  wholly 
for  good,  and  he  helped  forward  the  cause  of  musical  progress  in 
Enj^and  pei^ps  more  effectually  than  if  he  himself  had  been 
among  the  more  enthusiastic  supporters  of  "  advanced  "  music. 
The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  St  Poiycarp,  shows,  like 
most  compositions  of  its  date,  the  strong  influence  of  Mendels- 
sdm,  at  least  in  its  plan  and  scope;  but  if  Ouseley  had  little 
individuality  of  expression,  his  models  in  other  works  were  the 
EngiUsh  church  writers  of  the  noblest  schooL  He  died  at  Here- 
ford on  the  6th  of  April  1889. 

01JSELE7.  SIR  WILUAH  (1769-1842),  British  Orientalist, 
eldest  son  of  Captain  Ralph  Ouseley,  of  an  old  Irish  family,  was 
bom  in  Monmouthshire.  After  a  private  education  he  went  to 
Paris,  in  1787,  to  learn  French,  and  there  laid  the  foundation 
of  h^  interest  in  Persian  literature.  In  1788  he  became  a  comet 
in  the  8th  regiment  of  dragoons.  At  the  end  of  1794  he  sold  his 
commission  and  went  to  Leiden  to  study  Persian.  In  1795  he 
pubiished  Fenian  Miscdlanies;  in  1 797-1 799,  Oriental  Coilu- 
iMHif ;  in  1799,  Epitome  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Persia;  in  x8o6, 
TheOrienlal  Geography  of  Ebn  Haukal\  and  in  x  801,  a  translation 
of  the  BakhtiyOr  Noma  and  Observations  on  Some  Medals  and 
Ctms,  He  zeoeived  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  university  of 
Dublin  in  1797,  and  in  x8oo  he  was  knighted.  When  his  brother. 
Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  was  sent,  in  x8io,  as  ambassador  to  Persia, 
Sir  William  accompanied  him  as  secretary.  He  returned  to 
F-i^UinH  in  18x3,  ftn<l  in  X8X9-X823  published,  in  three  volumes, 
Traods  in  Various  Countries  of  the  East,  especially  Persia,  in 
18 JO,  1811  and  1812.  He  also  published  editions  of  the  Travels 
and  Arabian  Proverbs  of  BurckhJardt.  He  contributed  a  number 
of  important  papers  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature.    He  died  at  Boulogne  in  September  1842. 

OUSTER  (from  Anglo-Fr.  ouster,  to  remove,  take  away,  O.  Fr. 
osier,  XBod.  Fr.  iter,  Eng.  "  oust,"  to  eject,  exclude;  the  deriva- 
tion is  not  known;  Lat.  obstare,  to  stand  in  the  way  of,  resist, 
would  give  the  form  but  does  not  suit  the  sense;  a  more  probable 
suggestion  connects  with  a  supposed  haustare,  from  kaurire,  to 
draw  water;  cf.  "  exhaust "),  a  legal  term  signifying  dispones- 
sion,  especially  the  wrong  or  injtuy  suffered  by  a  person  dis- 
possieased  of  freeholds  or  chattels  reaL  The  wrong-doer  by  getting 
into  occupation  forces  the  real  owner  to  take  legal  steps  to  regain 
his  rights.  Ouster  of  the  freehold  may  be  effected  by  abatement; 
i^  by  entry  on  the  death  of  the  person  seized  before  the  entry  of 
the  heir,  or  (tevisee,  by  infusion,  entry  after  the  death  of  the 
tenant  for  life  before  the  entry  of  the  reversioner  or  remainder- 
man, by  disseisin,  the  forcible  or  fraudulent  expulsion  of  the 
occupier  or  person  seized  of  the  property.  Ouster  of  chattels 
real  is  effected  by  disseisin,  the  turning  out  by  force  or  fraud  of 
tht  legal  proprietor  before  his  estate  is  determined.  In  feudal 
law,  the  term  ouster-le-main  (Lat.  amovere  manum,  to  take  away 
the  hand)  was  api^ied  to  a  writ  or  judgment  granting  the  livery 
oi  land  out  of  the  sovereign's  hand  on  the  pica  that  he  has  no 
title  to  it,  and  also  to  the  delivery  by  a  guardian  of  land  to  a- 
ward  on  his  coming  of  age. 

OTJTLAWRTv  the  process  of  putting  a  person  out  ot  the 
protection  of  the  Uw;  a  punishment  for  contemptuously 
refusing  to  appear  when  called  in  court,  or  evading  justice  by 
disappearing.  It  was  an  offence  of  very  early  existence  in 
En^and,  and  was  the  punishment  of  those  who.  could  not  pay 
the  were  or  blood-money  to  the  rebtives  of  the  deceased.  By  the 
Saxon  law,  an  outUw,or  laughlesman,  lost  his  lAera  lex  and  had 
BO  protection  £rom  the  frank-pledge  in  the  decennary  in  which 
he  was  swocn..^,.^_was^  too.  hjrcndlesman,  because  he  forfeited 


his  friends;  for  if  any  of  them  rendered  him  any  assistance,  they 
became  liable  to  the  same  punishment.  He  was,  at  one  time; 
said  to  be  caput  lupinum,  or  to  have  a  wolf's  head,  from  the  fact 
that  he  might  be  knocked  on  the  head  like  a  wolf  by  any  one  that 
should  meet  him;  but  so  early  as  the  time  of  Bracton  an  outlaw 
might  only  be  killed  if  he  defended  himself  or  ran  away;  once 
taken,  his  life  was  in  the  king's  hands,  and  any  one  killing  him  had 
to  answer  for  it  as  for  any  other  homidde.  -The  party  guilty  of 
outbwry  suffered  forfeiture  of  chatteb  in  all  cases,  and  in  cases 
of  treason  or  murder  forfeiture  of  real  property:  for  other 
offences  the  profits  of  land  during  his  lifetime.  In  cases  of 
treason  or  felony,  outlawry  was  followed  also  by  corruption  of 
blood.  An  outbw  was  civiliter  mortuus.  He  could  not  sue  in  any 
court,  nor  had  he  any  legal  rights  which  could  be  enforced,  but 
he  was  personally  liable  upon  all  causes  of  action.  An  outlawry 
might  be  reversal  by  proceedings  in  error,  or  by  application  to  a 
court.  It  was  finally  abolished  in  dvil  proceedings  in  1879, 
while  in  criminal  proceedings  it  has  practically  become  obsolete, 
being  unnecessary  through  the  general  adoption  of  extradition 
treaties.    A  woman  was  said  to  be  waived  rather  than  outlawed. 

In  Scotland  outlawry  or  fugitation  may  be  pronounced  by  the 
supreme  criminal  court  in  the  absence  of  the  panel  on  the  day  of 
trial.  In  the  United  States  outlawry  never  existed  in  dvil  cases, 
and  in  the  few  cases  where  it  existed  in*  criminal  proceedings  it 
has  become  obsolete. 

OUTRAGE  (through  O.  Fr.  uUrage,  eUrage,  ouUrage,  from 
Lat.  ultra,  beyond,  exceeding,  cf.  ItaL  dtraggio;  the  meaning 
has  been  influenced  by  connexion  with  "  rage,"  anger),  originally 
extravagance,  violence  of  behaviour,  language,  action,  &c, 
hence  especially  a  violent  injury  done  to  another. 

OUTRAM.  SIR  JAMES  (X803-X863),  English  general,  and 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  was  the  son  of  Benjamin 
Outram  of  Butterley  Hall,  Derbyshire,  dvil  engineer,  and  was 
bom  on  the  29th  of  January  1803.  His  father  died  in  1805, 
and  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  Dr  James  Anderson,  the  Scottish 
writer  on  agriculture,  removed  in  x8xo  to  Aberdeenshire.  From 
Udny  school  the  boy  went  In  x8i8  to  the  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen;  and  in  X819  an  Indian  cadetship  was  given  him. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Bombay  his  remarkable  energy  attracted 
notice,  and  in  July  1820  he  became  acting  adjutant  to  the  first 
battalion  of  the  X2th  regiment  on  its  embodiment  at  Poona, 
an  experience  which  he  found  to  be  of  immense  advantage  to 
him  in  his  after  career.  In  1825  he  was  sent  to  Khandesh,  where 
he  trained  a  light  infantry  corps,  formed  of  the  wild  robber 
Bhils,  gaining  over  them  a  marvdious  personal  influence,  and 
employing  them  with  great  success  in  checking  outrages  and 
plunder.  Their  loyalty  to  him  had  its  prindpal  source  in  thdr 
boundless  admiration  of  his  hunting  achievements,  which  in 
cool  daring  and  hairbreadth  escapes  have  perhaps  never  been 
equalled.  Originally  a  "  puny  lad,"  and  for  many  years  after 
his  arrival  in  India  subject  to  constant  attacks  of  sickness, 
Outram  seoned  to  win  strength  by  every  new  illness,  acquiring 
a  constitution  of  iron,  "  nerves  of  steel,  shoulders  and  muscles 
worthy  of  a  ux-foot  Highlander."  In  X835  he  was  sent  to 
Gujarat  to  make  a  report  on  the  Mahi  Kantha  district,  and  for 
some  time  he  remained  there  as  political  agent.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  first  Afghan  War  in  1838  he  was  appointed  extra  aide-de- 
camp  on  the  staff  of  Sir  John  Keane,  and  besides  many  other 
brilliant  deeds  performed  an  extraordinary  exploit  in  capturing 
a  banner  of  the  enemy  before  Ghazni.  After  conducting  various 
raids  against  Afghan  tribes,  he  was  in  1839  promoted  major, 
and  appointed  political  agent  in  Lower  Sind,  and  later  in  Upper 
Sind.  Here  he  strongly  opposed  the  policy  of  his  superior. 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  which  led  to  the  annexation  of  Sind.  But 
when  war  broke  out  he  heroically  defended  the  residency  at 
Hyderabad  against  8000  Baluchis;  and  it  was  Sir  C.  Napier 
who  then  described  him  as  "  the  Bayard  of  India."  On  his 
return  from  a  short  visit  to  England  in  X843,  he  was,  with  the 
rank  of  brevet  lieutenant-colonel,  appointed  to  a  command 
in  the  Mahratta  country,  and  in  1847  he  was  transferred  from 
Satara  to  Baroda,  where  he  incurred  the  resentment  of  the 
Bombay  government  by  his  fearless  exposure  of  corruption. 
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la  1854  he  was  appointed  resident  at  Lucknow,  in  which  capacity 
two  yean  later  be  carried  out  the  annexation  of  Oudh  and 
became  the  first  chief  commissioner  of  tliat  province.  Appointed 
in  1857,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  to  command  an 
expedition  against  Persia,  be  defeated  the  enemy  with  great 
slaughter  at  Khushab,  and  conducted  the  campaign  with  such 
rapid  decision  that  peace  was  shortly  afterwards  concluded,  his 
services  being  rewarded  by  the  grand  cross  of  the  Bath. 

From  Penia  he  was  summoned  in  June  to  India,  with  the 
brief  explanation —  "  We  want  all  our  best  men  here."  It  was 
said  of  him  at  this  time  that "  a  fox  is  a  fool  and  a  lion  a  coward 
by  the  side  of  Sir  J.  Outram."  Immediately  on  his  arrival 
in  Calcutta  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Bengal  army  occupying  the  country  from  Calcutta  to 
Cawnpore;  and  to  the  military  control  was  also  joined  the 
commisaionership  of  Oudh.  Already  the  mutiny  had  assumed 
such  proportions  as  to  compd  Havelock  to  fall  back  on  Cawnpore, 
which  be  only  held  with  difficulty,  although  a  speedy  advance 
was  necessary  to  saVe  the  garrison  at  Lucknow.  Cta  arriving 
at  Cawnpore  with  reinforcements,  Outram,  "in  admiration 
of  the  brilliant  deeds  of  General  HavekxJc,"  conceded  to  him  the 
glory  of  relieving  Lucknow,  and,  waiving  his  rank,  tendered 
his  services  to  him  as  a  volunteer.  During  the  advance  he 
commanded  a  troop  of  volunteer  cavalry,  and  performed  exploits 
of  great  brilliancy  at  Mangalwar,  and  in  the  aXtack  at  the 
Alamhagh;  and  in  the  final  conflict  he  led  the  way,  charging 
through  a  very  tempest  of  fire.  The  volunteer  cavalry  unani- 
mously voted  him  the  Victoria  Cross,  but  he  refused  the  dioice 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  ineligible  as  the  general  under  whom 
they  served.  Resuming  supreme  command,  he  then  held  the 
town  till  the  arrival  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  after  which  he  con- 
ducted the  evacuation  of  the  residency  so  as  completely  to 
deceive  the  enemy.  In  the  second  capture  of  Lucknow,  on -the 
oommander-in-chiefs  return,  Outram  was  entrtisted  with  the 
attack  on  the  side  of  the  Gumti,and  afterwards,  having  recrossed 
the  river,  he  advanced  "  through  the  Chattar  Manril  to  take 
the  residency,"  thus,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell, "  putting 
the  finishing  stroke  on  the  enemy."  After,  the  capture  of 
Lucknow  he  was  gasetted.  lieutenant-general  In  February 
1858  he  received  the  special  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  dignity  of  baronet  with  an  annuity 
of  £iooa  When,  on  account  of  shattered  health,  he  returned 
finally  to  England  in  x86o,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  mark 
the  sense  entertained,  not  only  of  his  military  achievements, 
but  of  his  constant  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  natives  of  India, 
whose  "  weal,"  in  his  own  words,  "  he  made  his  first  object." 
The  movement  resulted  in  the  presentation  of  a  public  testimonial 
and  the  erection  of  statues  in  London  and  Calcutta.  He  died 
on  the  nth  of  March  1863,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  the  marble  slab  on  his  grave  bears  the  pregnant 
epiuph  "  The  Bayard  of  India." 

'  See  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid.  James  Outram,  a  Biagrapky  (a  vols.,  1880), 
and  L.  J.  Trotter,  Th*  Bayard  of  India  (1903). 

OVAL  (Lat  cvuMt  egg),  in  geometry, «  closed  curve,  generally 
more  or  less  egg-like  in  form.  The  simplest  oval  is  the  ellipse; 
more  complicated  forms  are  represented  in  the  notation  of 
analytical  geometry  by  equations  of  the  4th,  6th,.  8th  ..  . 
degrees.  Those  of  the  4th  degree,  known  as  bidrcular  quartics, 
ate  the  most  important,  and  of  these  the  special  forms  named 
after  Descartes  and  Cassini  are  of  most  interest.  The  Cartesian 
ovals  presented  themselves  in  an  investigation  of  the  section  of 
a  surface  which  woyld  refract  rays  proceeding  from  a  point 
in  a  medium  of  one  refractive  index  into  a  point  in  a 
medium  of  a  different  refractive  index.  The  most  convenient 
equation  ia^lr^m/  »n,  where  r ,/  are  the  distances  of  a  point  on 
the  curve  from  two  fixed  and  given  points,  termed  the  fod,  and 
/,  m,  n  are  constants.  The  curve  is  obviously  symmetrical  about 
the  line  joining  the  fod,  and  has  the  important  property  that  the 
normal  at  any  pohit  divides  the  angle  between  the  radii  into 
segments  whMe  sines  are  in  the  ratio  / :  m.  The  Cassinian  oval 
has  the  equation  t/  «  0*,  where  ry  are  the  radii  of  a  point  on  the 
curve  from  two  given  fod,  and  a  is  a  constant.    This  curve  is 


sjrmmetrical  about  two  perpendicular  axes.  It  may  consist  cf 
a  single  closed  curve  or  of  two  curves,  according  to  the  value  of  a; 
the  transition  between  the  two  types  being  a  figUR  of  8.  better 
krwwn  as  Bernoulli's  lemniscate  (q.v.). 

See  Curve;  also  Salmon,  Htihtr  Plane  Cwwt. 

OVAR,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  district  of  Aveiro  and  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Lagoon  of  Aveiro  {q.v.)\  ax  m.  S.  of 
Oporto  by  the  Lisbon-Oporto  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  xo,462. 
Ovar  is  the  centre  of  important  fisheries  and  has  some  trade  in 
wine  and  timber.  It  is  visited  by  small  coasting  vesseb  which 
ply  to  and  from  north-west  Africa.  Millet,  wheat  and  vegeuUes 
— especially  onions— are  the  chief  products  of  the  1^-Iying 
and  unhealthy  region,  in  which  OVar  is  situated. 

OVARIOTOMY,  the  operation  for  removal  of  one  or  of  both 
of  the  female  ovaries  (for  anatomy  see  Rzpkoouciive  Ststem). 
The  progress  of  modem  surgery  has  been  conspicuously  successful 
in  this  department.  From  1701,  the  date  when  Houston  of 
Carluke,Lanarkshire,  carried  out  hissuccessful  partial  extirpation, 
pn^ress  was  arrested  for  some  time,  although  the  Hunters  (1780) 
indicated  the  practicability  of  the  operation.  In  1809  Epfanim 
M'Dowell  of  Kentucky,  inspired  by  the  lectures  of  John  BeU, 
his  teacher  in  Edinburgh,  performed  ovariotomy,  and,  con- 
tinuing to  operate  with  success,  established  the  possibility  of 
surgical  interference.  He  was  follow^  by  others  in  the  United 
States.  The  cases  brought  forward  by  Lisars  of  Edinburgh 
were  not  suffidently  encouraging;  the  operation  met  with  great 
opposition;  and  it  was  not  until  Charles  Day,  Spencer  Wells, 
Baker  Brown  and  Thomas  Kdth  began  work  that  the  procedure 
was  placed  on  a  firm  basis  and  was  regarded  Ki  justifiable. 
Improved  methods  were  introduced,  and  surgeons  vied  with  CNse 
another  in  trying  to  obtain  good  results.  Eventually,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  antiseptic  system  of  treating  wounds,  this 
operation,  formerly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  grave  and  anxious 
in  the  domain  of  surgery,  came  to  be  attended  with  a  lower 
mortality  than  any  other  of  a  major  character. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  terrible  record  associated  with  the  opera- 
tion in  the  third  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  a  passage  may  be 
quoted  from  the  English  translation  of  the  Ufa  «/  PosUur: 
"  As  it  was  supposed  that  the  infected  air  of  the  hospitals  might 
be  the  cause  of  the  invariably  fatal  results  of  the  operation, 
the  Assistance  Publique  hired  an  isolated  house  in  the  Avenue 
de  Meudon,  near  Paris,  a  salubrious  spot.  In  1863,  ten  women 
in  succession  were  sent  to  that  house;  the  neighbouri&g  inhabit- 
ants watched  those  ten  patients  entering  the  house,  and  a  short 
time  afterwards  their  ten  coffins  being  taken  away."  But  as  time 
went  on,  the  published  statistics  showed  an  increasing  success 
in  the  practice  of  almost  every  operator.  •  Spencer  Wells  states 
that  in  his  first  five  years  one  patient  in  three  died;  in  his  second 
andthirdfive  years  one  in  four;  in  his  fourth  five  yearsoaeinfive; 
in  i876-t877,  one  in  texL  After  the  introduction  of  antiseptics 
(1878-1884)  he  lost  only  10*9%  of  his  operation  cases,  but  this 
series  showing  a  marked  absence  of  septic  complicatioiis.  These 
figures  have  been  greatly  improved  upon  in  later  years,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  mortidity  may  be  taken  at  somewhcce  about 
5,  7  or  9%. 

Removal  of  the  ovaries  is  performed  when  the  ovaries  aie  the  wtat 
of  cystic  and  other  moibia  changes;  for  fibroid  tumoors  of  the 
womb,  in  which  case,  by  operating,  one  hastens  the  menopause  and 
causes  the  tumours  to  grow  smaller;  and  in  cases  where  qysinenor- 
rhoea  u  wearing  out  and  rendering  usdess  the  life  of  the  patient- 
less  severe  treatment  having  proved  ineffectuaL  Oopkortdomy.  by 
which  is  meant  removal  of  the  ovaries  with  the  view  of  piodudag 
a  curative  effect  upon  some  other  part,  was  introduced  in  1873  by 
Robert  Battey  of  Georgia  (1828-1895).  The  operation  is  sometimes 
followed  by  loss  of  senial  feeling,  and  has  been  said  to  unses  the 
patientf  hence  strong  objections  have  been  urged  against  it.  The 
patient  and  her  friends  should  deariy  understand  the  object  of  the 
operation  and  the  results  likdy  to  be  gained  bv  it.  Lastly,  the  ovaries 
are  sometimes  removed  with  the  hope  of  checking  the  piugif  ol 
inoperable  cancer  oi  the  breast. 

From  the  time  that  the  operation  of  ovariotomy  was  first  estab- 
lished as  a  recognised  and  lawful  sonpcal  proeedore,  there  has  been 
much  disputation  as  to  how  the  pedicle  of  the  ovaryj  which  coowts 
of  a  fold  of  peritoneum  (the  broad  ligament)  with  mduded  blood- 
vessels, should  be  treated.  Some  operators  nere  in  favour  vi  tyntg 
it  with  strong  silk,  and  bringing  tae  ends  of  the  Kgatures  onnkk 
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the  abdomen.  Othen  wen  in  favour  of  having  a  atrong  metal 
damp  upon  tlioic  structures,  or  of  acariiw  them  with  the  actual 
cautery,  whilst  4>ther»  claimed  that  the  best  resulu  were  to  be 


OYATIOM  (Lat.  otaiio),  a  ndnor  fonn  of  Roman  "  trimnph." 
It  was  awarded  either  when  the  campaign,  thou^  victorious,  had 
not  been  important  enough  for  the  higher  honour;  when  the  war 
was  not  entirely  put  an  end  to;  when  it  had  been  wa^ed  with 
unworthy  foes;  or  when  the  general  was  not  of  rank  sufficient 
to  give  him  the  right  to  a  triumph.  The  ceremonial  was  on  the 
whole  similar  in  the  two  cases,  but  in  an  ovation  the  general 
walked  or  mote  commonly  rode  on  horseback,  wore  a  simple 
magisterial  robe,  carried  no  sceptre  and  wore  a  wreath  of 
myrtle  instead  of  laurel.  Instead  of  a  bull,  a  sheep  was  sacrificed 
at  the  condusicm  of  the  ceremony.  The  word  is  not,  however, 
derived  from  avis,  sheep,  but  probably  means  J'  shouting " 
(q>.  ofiw)  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing. 

'  OVER  (O.  Eng.  <»/» ,Ger.  Ofen,  cf  .Gr.'  {sT6t,  oven),  a  close  chamber 
0?  comi»rtment  which  may  be  raised  to  a  considerable  tempera- 
ture by  beat  generated  either  within  or  without  it.  In  English 
the  term  generally  refers  to  a  chamber  for  baking  bread  and  other 
food  substances,  but  it  is  also  used  of  certain  appliances  employed 
in  manufacturing  operations,  as  in  coking  coal  or  making  pottery. 
See  Heating. 

•OVERBECK,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH  (1789-1869),  German 
painter,  the  reviver  of  "  Christian  art "  in  the  19th  century,  was 
bom  in  Lilbeck  on  the  4th  of  July  1 789.  His  ancestors  for  three 
generations  had  been  Protestant  pastors;  his  father  was  doctor  of 
laws,  poet,  mystic  pietist  and  burgomaster  of  Ltibeck.  Within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  family  mansion  in  the  Kdnigstrasse  stood  the 
gymnasium,  where  the  unde,  doctor  of  theology  and  a  voluminous 
writer,  was  the  master;  there  the  nephew  became  a  classic 
scholar  and  recdved  instruction  in  art. 

The  young  artist  left  Labeck  in  March  1806,  and  entered  as 
student  the  academy  of  Vienna,  then  under  the  direction  of 
F.  H.  Fiiger,  a  painter  of  some  renown,  but  of  the  pseudo-classic 
schoolof  the  FrenchDavid.  Here  wasgained  thorough  knowledge, 
but  the  teachings  and  associations  proved  unendurable  to  the 
sensitive,  spiritual-minded  youth.  Overbeck  wrote  to  a  friend 
that  he  had  fallen  among  a  vulgar  set,  that  every  noble  thought 
was  suppressed  within  the  academy  and  that  losing  all  faith  in 
humanity  be  turned  inwardly  on  himself.  These  words  are  a 
key  to  his  future  position  and  art.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in 
Vienna,  and  indeed  throughout  Europe,  the  pure  springs  of 
Christian  art  had  been  for  centuries  diverted  and  corrupted, 
and  so  he  sought  out  afresh  the  living  source,  and,  casting  on  one 
side  his  contemporaries,  took  for  his  guides  the  early  and  prc- 
Raphaelite  painters  of  Italy.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  differences 
had  grown  so  irrecondlable  that  Overbeck  and  his  band  of 
foQoweis  were  expelled  from  the  academy.  True  art,  he  writes, 
he  had  sought  in  Vienna  in  vain—"  Oh!  I  was  full  of  it;  my 
whole  fancy  was  possessed  by  Madonnas  and  Christs,  but  nowhere 
could  I  find  response."  Accordingly  he  left  for  Rome,  carrying 
ha  half-finisbed  canvas  "  Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem,"  as  the 
durter  of  his  creed—"  I  will  abide  by  the  Bible;  I  elect  it  as  my 
suuding-pdnt." 

Overbeck  in  z8io  entexed  Rome,  which  became  for  fifty-nine 
years  the  centre  of  his  unremitting  labour.  He  was  Joined  by  a 
goodly  company,  induding  Cornelius,  Wilhelm  Schadow  and 
Pbih'p  Vdt,  who  took  up  their  abode  in  the  old  Franciscan 
convent  of  San  Isidore  on  the  Findan  Hill,  and  were  known 
among  friends  and  enemies  by  the  descriptive  epithets —  "  the 
Nazarites,"  "the  pre-Raphaelites,"  "  the  new-old  school," 
"  the  German-Roman  artists/'  "  the  church-romantic  painters," 
"  the  German  patriotic  and  reh'gious  painters."  Their  precept 
vas  hard  and  honest  work  and  holy  living^  they  eschewed  the 
antiqae  as  pagan,  the  Renaissance  as  fals^,  and  built  up  a  severe 
lerival  on  simple  nature  and  on  the  serious  art  of  Fenigino, 
Plntoricchio,  Fianda  and  the  young  Raphael.  The  character- 
istics ol  the  style  thus  educed  w^^  nobility  of  idea,  precision 


and  even  hardness  of  outline,  scholastic  composition,  with  the 
addition  of  light,  shade  and  cdbur,  not  for  allurement,  but 
chiefly  for  perspicuity  and  completion  of  motive.  Overbeck  was 
mentor  in  the  movement;  a  fellow-labourer  writes:  "  No  one 
who  saw  him  or  heard  him  speak  could  question  his  purity  of 
motive,  his  deep  insight  and  abounding  knowledge;  he  is  a 
treasury  of  art  and  poetry,  and  a  saintly  man."  But  the  struggle 
was  hud  and  poverty  its  reward.  Hdpful  friends,  however, 
came  in  Niebuhr,  Bunsen  and  Frederick  SchlegeL  Overbeck  in 
18 13  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi,  and  thereby  he  believed 
that  his  art  recdved  Christian  bq>tism. 

Faith  in  a  musion  b^t  enthusiasm  amodg  kindred  minds,  and 
timdy  commissions  followed.  The  Prussian  consul,  Bartholdi, 
had  a  house  on  the  brow  of  the  Findan,  and  he  ens^g^ 
Overbeck,  Cornelius,  Vdt  and  Schadow  to  decorate  a  room  24  ft. 
square  with  frescoes  (now  in  the  Berlin  gallery)  from  the  story 
of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren.  The  subjects  wUch  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Overbeck  wero  the  "  Seven  Yean  of  Famine  "  and  "  Joseph 
sold  by  his  Brethren."  These  tentative  wall-pictures,  finiaJbcd  in 
1818,  produced  so  favourable  an  impression  among  the  Italians 
that  in  the  same  3rear  Prince  Massimo  conmusdoned  Overbeck, 
Cornelius,  Veit  and  Schnorr  to  cover  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  his 
garden  pavilion,  near  St  John  Lateran,  with  frescoes  illustrative  of 
Tasso,  Dante  and  Ariosto.  To  Overbeck  was  assigned,  in  a  room 
rs  fL  square,  the  illustntion  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered; 
and  of  eleven  oompodtions  the  largest  and  most  noteworthy, 
occupying  one  entire  wall,  is  the  "  Meeting  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
and  Peter  the  HcrmiL"  The  completion  of  the  frescoes  very 
unequal  in  merit— after  ten  years'  delay,  the  overtaxed  and 
enfeebled  painter  delegated  to  his  friend  Joseph  Fflhrich. 
The  leisure  thus  gained  was  devoted  to  a  thoroughly  congenial 
theme,  the  "  Vision  of  St  Frands,"  a  wall-painting  ao  ft.  long, 
figures  life  size,  finished  in  1830,  for  the  church  of  Sta  Maria  degli 
Angeli  near  AssisL  Overbeck  and  the  brethren  set  themsdves 
the  task  of  recovering  the  neglected  art  of  fresco  and  of  monu- 
mental painting;  they  adopted  the  old  methods,  and  their  success 
led  to  memorable  revivab  throughout  Europe. 

Fifty  years  of  the  artist's  laborious  life  were  given  to  oil  and 
easel  paintings,  of  which  the  chid,  for  size  and  import,  are  the 
following:  '^Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem"  (1824),  in  the 
Marien  Kirche,  LObeck;  "Christ's  Agony  in  the  Garden" 
(1835),  in  the  great  hospital,  Hamburg;  "Lo  Sposalido" 
(r836),  Raczynski  gallery,  Berlin;  .the  "  Triumph  of  Reh'gion  in 
the  Arts  "  (1840),  in  the  Stfldel  Institut,  Frankfort;  "  Pieti  " 
(1846),  in  the  Marien  Kirche,  LQbeck;  the  "  Incredulity  of  St 
Thomas"  (1851),  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Beresford  Hope, 
London;  the  "  Assumption  of  the  Madoima  "  (1855),  in  Cologne 
Cathedral;  "Christ  delivered  from  the  Jews"  (r858),  tempera, 
on  a  ceiling  in  the  Quirinal  Palace — a  commisdon  from  Pius  IX., 
and  a  direct  attack  on  the  Italian  temporal  government,  therdore 
now  covered  by  a  canvas  adorned  with  Cupids.  All  the  artist's 
works  are  marked  by  religious  fervour,  careful  and  protracted 
study,  with  a  dry,  severe  handling,  and  an  abstemious  colour. 

Overbeck  belongs  to  eclectic  schools,  and  yet  was  creative;  he 
ranks  among  thinkers,  and  his  pen  was  hardly  less  busy  than  his 
penciL  He  was  a  minor  poet,  an  essayist  and  a  voluminous 
letter-writer.  His  style  is  wordy  and  tedious;  like  his  art  it  is 
borne  down  with  emotion  and  possessed  by  a  somewhat  morbid 
"  subjectivity."  His  pictures  were  didactic,  and  used  as  means 
of  propagandasforhisartisticandreligiousfaith,and  the  teachings 
of  such  compodtions  as  the  "  Triumph  of  Religion  and  the  Sacra* 
ments  "  he  enforced  by  rapturous  literary  effudons.  His  art  was 
the  issue  of  his  life:  his  constant  thoughts,  cherished  in  solitude 
and  chastened  by  prayer,  he  transposed  into  pictorial  forms,  and 
thus  were  evolved  countless  and  much-prized  drawings  and 
cartoons,  of  which  the  most  condderable  are  the  Gospels,  forty 
cartoons  (1852);  Via  Cruds,  fourteen  water-colour  drawings 
(1857);  the  Seven  Sacraments,  seven  cartoons  (1861).  Over- 
beck's  compodtions,  with  few  exceptions,  are  engraved.  His 
liferwork  he  sums  up  in  the  words —  "  Art  to  me  is  as  the  harp  of 
David,  whereupon  I  would  desire  that  psalms  should  at  all 
tirikes  be  soundnl  to  the  praise  of  the  Lord.":_He  died  in  Rome  in 
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X869,  aged  eighty,  and  lies  buried  in  San  Bernardo,  the  church 
wherein  he  worshipped. 

I    There  are  biographies  by  J.  Bcavington  Atldnaon  (t88a)  and 
Howitt  (18S6).  0-  B.  A.) 

OVERBURT,  SIR  THOMAS  (1581-1613),  English  poet  and 
essayist,  and  the  victim  of  one  of  the  most  sensational  crimes 
in  English  history,  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  Overbury,  of  Bourton- 
on-the-Hill,  and  was  bom  in  1581  at  Compton  Scorpion,  near 
Ilmington,  in  Warwickshire.  In  theautumn of  1595  he  became 
a  gentleman  commoner  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  took  his 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1598  and  came  to  London  to  study  law  in  the 
Middle  Temple.  He  found  favour  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  travelled 
on  the  Continent  and  began  to  enjoy  a  reputation  for  an  accom- 
plished mind  and  free  manners.  About  the  year  x6ox,  being  in 
Edinburgh  on  a  holiday,  he  met  Robert  Carr,  then  an  obsaire 
page  to  the  earl  of  Dunbar;  and  so  great  a  friendship  was  struck 
up  between  the  two  youths  that  they  came  up  to  London 
together.  The  early  history  of  Carr  remains  obscure,  and  it 
is  probable  that  Overbury  seoired  an  introduction  to  Court 
before  his  young  associate  contrived  to  do  so.  At  all  events, 
when  Carr  attracted  the  attention  of  James  L,  in  x6o6(  by  break- 
ing his  leg  in  the  tilt-yard,  Overbury  had  for  some  time  been 
servitor-in-ordinaxy  .to  the  king.  He  was  knighted  in  June 
x6o8,  and  in  X609  he  travelled  in  France  and  the  Low  Coimtrics. 
He  seems  to  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  Carr  very  closely, 
and  "  such  was  the  warmth  of  the  friendship,  that  they  were 
inseparable,  .  .  .  nor  could  Overbury  enjoy  any  felicity  but 
in  the  company  of  him  he  loved  [Carr]."  When  the  latter  was 
made  Lord  Rochester  in  x6io,  the  intimacy  seems  to  have  been 
sustained^  But  it  was  now  destroyed  by  a  new  element.  Early 
in  161 X  the  Court  became  aware  of  the  mutual  attraction  between 
Rochester  and  the  infamous  and  youthful  countess  of  Essex, 
who  seemed  to  have  bewitched  the  handsome  Scots  adventurer. 
.To  this  intrigue  Overbury  was  from  the  fixst  violently  opposed, 
pointing  out  to  Rochester  that  an  indulgence  in  it  would  be 
hurtful  to  his  preferment,  and  that  the  woman,  even  at  this 
early  stage  in  her  career,  was  already  "  noted  for  her  injury 
and  immodesty."  He  went  so  far  as  to  use,  in  describing  her, 
a  word  which  was  not  more  just  than  srandnlou^.  But  Rochester 
was  now  infatuated,  and  he  repeated  to  the  countess  what 
Overbury  had  said.  It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  Overbury 
wrote,  and  circulated  widely  in  MS.,  the  poem  called  "His 
Wife,"  which  was  a  picture  of  the  virtues  which  a  yotmg  man 
should  demand  in  a  woman  before  he  has  the  rashness  to  marry 
her.  It  was  represented  to  Lady  Esses  that  Overbur/s  objea 
in  writing  this  poem  was  to  open  the  ^es  of  Rochester  to  her 
defects.  The  situation  now  resolved  itself  into  a  deadly  duel 
for  the  person  of  Rochester  between  the  mistress  and  the  friend. 
The  countess  contrived  to  lead  Overbury  into  such  a  trap  as 
to  make  him  seem  disrespectful  to  the  king,  and  she  succeeded 
so  completely  that  he  was  thrown  into  the  Tower  on  the  a  2nd 
of  April  X615.  It  was  not  known  at  the  time,  and  it  is  not  certain 
now,  how  far  Rochester  participated  in  this  first  crime,  or  whether 
he  was  ignorant  of  it.  But  the  queen,  by  a  foolish  phrase,  had 
sown  discord  between  the  friends;  die  had  called  Overbury 
Rochester's  "  governor."  It  is,  indeed,  apparent  that  Overbury 
had  become  arrogant  with  success,  and  was  no  longer  a  favourite 
at  Court.  Lady  Essex,  however^  was  not  satisfied  with  having 
had  him  shut  up;  she  was  determined  that "  he  should  return  no 
more  to  this  sUge."  She  had  Sir  William  Wade,  the  honest 
Governor  of  the  Tower,  removed  to  make  way  for  a  creature  of 
her  own,  Sir  Gervaise  Elvis  (or  Helwys);  and  a  gaoler,  of  whom 
it  was  ominously  said  that  he  was  "  a  man  well  acquainted  with 
the  power  of  drugs,"  was  set  to  attend  on  Overbury.  This 
fellow,  afterwards  aided  by  Mn  Turner,  the  widow  of  a  phyadan, 
and  by  an  apothecary  called  Franklin,  plied  the  miserable  poet 
with  sulphuric  add  in  the  form  of  copper  vitrioL  But  his  con- 
stitution long  withstood  the  timid  doses  they  gave  him,  and  he 
lingered  in  exquisite  sufferings  until  the  xsth  of  September 
X613,  when  more  violent  measures  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 
Two  months  later  Rochester,  now  earl  of  Somerset,  married  the 
(hitt  murderess,  Lady  Essex.    More  than  a  year  passed  before 


siupidon  was  roused,  and  when  it  wasj  the  king  siwwed  a  hatefuf 
disinclination  to  bring  the  offendas  to  justice.  In  the  cdebrated 
trial  which  followed,  however,  the  wicked  plot  was  all  discovered. 
The  four  accomphces  were  hanged;  the  countess  of  Somerset 
pleaded  guilty  but  was  ^>ared,  and  Somerset  himsdf  was  dis- 
graced. Meanwhile,  Overbur/s  poem.  Tie  Wife,  was  published 
in  x6x4,  and  ran  thxough  six  editions  within  a  year,  the  scandal 
connected  with  the  muider  of  the  author  greatly  aiding  its  success. 
It  was  abundantly  reprinted  within  the  next  sixty  years,  and 
it  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  widely  popular  books  ci  the 
17th  century.  Combined  with  later  editions  of  The  Wife,  and 
gradually  adding  to  its  bulk,  were  "Characters"  (first  printed 
in  the  second  of  the  16x4  editions),  **  The  Remedy  of  Love  " 
(x62o),  and  *'  Observations  in  Foicign  Travds  "  (x6a6).  Later, 
much  that  mtist  be  spurious  was  added  to  the  gathering  snow- 
ball of  Overbur/s  Works,  Posterity  has  found  the  praise  of 
his  contemporaries  for  the  sententious  and  graceful  moral  verse  of 
Overbury  extravagantly  expressed.  The  Wife  is  smooth  and 
elegant,  but  uninspired  There  is  no  question  that  the  horrible 
death  of  the  writer,  and  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  his 
murderers  were  brought  to  justice,  gave  an  extraneous  charm 
to  his  writings.  Nor  can  we  be  quite  sure  that  Overbuxy  was 
in  fact  such  a  "glorious  constellation"  of  all  the  rdigious 
virtues  ks  the  xTth  century  believed.  He  certainly  kept  very 
bad  company,  and  positive  evidence  of  his  goodness  b  wanting. 
But  no  one  was  ever  more  transcendently  canonized  by  beooming 
the  victim  of  conspirators  whose  crimes  were  equally  detestable 
and  unpopular.  (E.  G.) 

OVERIJOOR,  the  name  given  to  -any  ornamental  moulding 
placed  over  a  door.  The  overdoor  is  usually  architectural 
in  form,  but  is  sometimes  little  more  than  &  moulded  shelf 
for  the  reception  of  china  or  curiottties. 

OVERMANTEL,  the  name  given  to  decorative  cabinet  work,' 
or  joinery,  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  a  fireplace.  The  over«> 
mantel  is  derived  from  the  carved  panelling  formeriy  applied 
to  chimney-pieces  of  importance,  but  the  wwd  is  now  generally 
restricted  to  a  movable  fitment,  often  consisting  of  &  aeries  of 
shelves  and  niches  for  the  reception  of  (xnaments. 

OVBRSOUL  (Ger.  Obersede),  the  name  adopted  by  Emexsoo 
to  describe  his  conception  df  that  transcendent  unity  which 
embraces  subject  and  object,  mind  and  matter,  and  in  which 
all  the  differences  in  virtue  of  which  particular  things  exist  axe 
absorbed.  The  idea  is  analogous  to  the  various  doctrines  of 
the  absolute,  and  to  the  ISka  of  Plato. 

OVBRSTONB,  SAMUEL  JONES  LOTD.  1ST  Bakok  (1796- 
X883),  English  banker,  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Loyd, 
a  Welsh  dissenting  minister,  was  bom  on  the  asth  of  September 
X  796.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  CoUege,  Ounbcidge. 
His  father,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  John  Jones,  a  banker 
of  Manchester,  had  given  up  the  ministry  to  take  a  partnership 
in  his  father-in-law's  bank,  and  had  iJterwards  founded  the 
London  branch  of  Jones,  hoyd  &  Co.,  afterwards  incorporated  in 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  Loyd,  who  had  joined  his 
father  in  the  hanking  business,  succeedol  to  it  on  the  ]atter*s 
retirement  in  X844.  He  conducted  the  business  so  mocessfully 
that  on  his  death  he  left  personal  property  of  over  £2^ooo,ooa 
He  sat  in  parliament  as  liberal  member  for  Hythe  from  18x9 
to  X826,  and  unsuccessfully  contested  Manchester  in  xSjs.  As 
early  as  x83a  he  was  recogi^zed  ss  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
on  banking,  and  he  enjoyed  much  influence  with  successive 
ministries  and  chancellors  of  the  exchequer.  He  was  created 
Baron  Overstone  in  X850.  He  died  in  London  on  the  x  7th  of 
November  1883,  leaving  one  daughter,  who  married  Robert 
James  Loyd-Lindsay,  afterwards  Lord  Wantage. 

OVERT  ACT  (O.  Fr.  overt,  from  MnrtV,  to  open),  in  law,  an  open 
act,  one  that  can  be  dcariy  proved  by  evidence,  and  from 
which  criminal  intent  can  be  inferred,  as  opposed  to  a  mere 
intention  in  the  mind  to  commit  a  crime  (see  Imtcnt).  The 
term  is  more  partictdarly  employed  in  cases  of  treason  (f .«.),  iriiich 
must  be  demonstrated  by  some  overt  or  open  act. 

OVERTURE  (Fr.  omerture,  opening),  in  music,  the  instrv- 
mental  introduction  to  a  drainatic  or  diocal  composition,  a.  The 
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notioD  of  tn  overture  Urns  has  00  edstcnoe  nntfl  the  iTth  centBiy. 
Hie  teioato  at  the  beginning  of  Monteverde's  Orjto  is  a  barbaric 
flottiiah  of  every  procorable  instrument,  alternating  with  a 
melodious  section  entitled  riUnuUo;  and,  in  so  far  as  this  con- 
stitates  the  first  instrumental  movement  prefixed  to  an  opera,  it 
may  be  called  an  overture.  As  an  art-form  the  overture  be^sn 
toeziititttheworiuof  J.  B.  Lully.  He  devised  a  scheme  which, 
altboQ^  he  himself  did  not  always  adhere  to  it,  constitutes 
the  typical  French  overture  up  to  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel 
(whose  woris  have  made  it  dassical).  This  French  overture 
a»sists  of  a  slow  introduction  in  a  marked  "  dotted  rhythm" 
{U,  exaggerated  iambic,  if  the  first  chord  is  disregarded),  followed 
by  a  lively  movement  in  fugato  style.  The  skm  introduction 
was  always  repeated,  and  sometimes  the  quick  movement 
condnded  by  returning  to  the  slow  tempo  and  material,  and  was 
also  repeated  (see  Bach's  French  Overture  in  the  KMertUmmg). 

The  opoatic  French  overture  was  frequently  followed  by 
a  series  of  dance  tunes  before  the  curtain  rose.  It  thus  naturally 
became  used  bs  the  prelude  to  a  suite;  and  the  lUameiiibuni 
French  Overture  of  Bach  is  a  case  in  point,  the  overture  proper 
beiog  the  introduction  to  a  suite  of  seven  dances.  For  the  same 
xeason  Bach's  four  orchestrd  suites  are  called  overtures;  and, 
again,  the  prelude  to  the  fourth  partita  in  the  KiamvUhung 
baaovnture. 

Bach  was  able  to  use  the  French  overture  form  for  choruses, 
and  even  for  the  treatment  of  chorales.  Thus  the  overture, 
properiy  so  csUmI,  of  his  fourth  orchestral  suite  became  the 
firtt  chorus  of  the  church  cantata  Unur  Afitnd  set  voU  Lacketu; 
the  choruses  of  the  cantatas  Freise  JenuaUm  den  Herm  and 
Hfclurf  ermBtuckles  Preudenfesi  are  in  overture  form;  and, 
in  the  fint  of  the  two  cantatas  entitled  Nun  komm  der  Hdden 
HeUamd,  Bach  has  ingeniously  adapted  the  overture  form  to  the 
treatment  of  a  chorale. 

With  the  rise  of  dramatic  music  and  the  sonata  style,  the  French 
overture  became  unsuitable  for  <qxn;  and  Cluck  (whose  remarks 
on  the  function  of  overtures  in  the  preface  to  AlcesU  are 
histofk)  based  himself  on  Italian  models,  of  looie  texture,  which 
admit  of  a  sweeping  and  massively  contrasted  technique  (see 
Sympbony).  By  the  time  of  Mozart's  later  works  the  overture 
in  the  sonata  style  had  clearly  differentiated  itself  from  strictly 
sfmpbonic  music.  It  consists  of  a  quick  movement  (with  or 
without  a  skm  introduction),  in  sonata  form,  loose  in  texture, 
without  repeats,  frequently  without  a  devdopment  section, 
bat  sometimes  substituting  for  it  a  mekxiious  episode  in  slow 
time.  Instances  of  this  substitution  are  Mosart's  "  symphony  " 
ia  G  (KAchd's  catalogue  318),  which  is  an  overture  to  an  unknown 
opera,  and  his  overtures  to  DU  Enljilhnmg  and  to  Lo  Spcso 
didiuOf  in  both  of  which  cases  the  curtain  rises  at  a  point  which 
throws  a  remarkable  dramatic 'light  upon  the  peculiar  form. 
The  overture  to  Figaro  was  at  first  intended  to  have  a  simihr 
slow  middle  section,  which,  however,  Mozart  struck  out  as  soon 
as  be  had  begun  it.  In  Beethoven's  hands  the  overture  style 
sad  form  increased  its  distinction  from  that  of  the  symphony, 
but  it  no  longer  remained  inferior  to  it;  and  the  final  versmn 
of  the  overture  to  Leotura  (that  known  as  No.  3)  is  the  most 
gigantic  single  ofdiestral  movement  ever  based  on  the  sonata 
ityle. 

Overtures  to  plays,  such  as  Beethoven's  to  Collin's  CeriUant 
natural^  tend  to  become  detached  from  their  surroundings; 
and  hence  arises  the  concert  overture,  second  only  to  the 
lymphooy  in  inq>ortance  as  a  purely  orchestral  art-form.  Its 
derivatwn  SModates  it  ahnost  inevitably  with  external  poetic 
ideas.  These,  if  sufficiently  broad,  need  in  no  way  militate 
a^unst  musical  integrity  of  form;  and  Mendelssohn's  Elides 
overture  is  as  perfect  a  mastennece  as  can  be  found  in  any  art. 
The  same  applies  to  Brahms's  Tragic  Oterlure,  one  of  his  greatest 
orchestral  works,  for  which  a  more  explanatory  title  would 
be  TMmim*Ainf^  aa  well  as  unnecessary.  His  Academic  Festival 
Otertma  is  a  highly  oiganiaed  working  out  of  German  student 


In  modem  opera  the  overture,  Vorspiel,  EinUihmg,  Intro- 
dmctitm,  or  whatever  dse  it  may  be  called,  is  generally  nothing 


more  definite  than  that  portion  of  the  music  which  takes  pUce 
before  the  curtain  rises.  TannkaMser  is  the  last  case  of  high 
importance  in  which  the  overture  (as  originally  written)  is  a 
really  complete  instrumental  piece  prefixed  to  an  opera  in  tragic 
and  continuous  dramatic  styl&  In  lighter  opera,  where  sectional 
forms  are  still  possible,  a  separable  overture  is  not  out  of  place, 
thou^  even  Cormeii  is  remarkable  in  the  dramatic  way  in  whidi 
its  overture  foreshadows  the  tragic  end  and  leads  directly  to 
the  rise  of  the  curtain.  Wagner's  Vonpiel  to  Lekengrin  is  a 
short' sdf-oontained  movement  founded  <m  the  music  of  the 
CraH.  With  all  its  wonderful  instrumentation,  romantic  beauty 
and  identity  with  subsequent  music  in  the  first  and  third  acts, 
it  does  not  represent  a  further  departure  tnm  the  formal  rlaiMiral 
overture  than  that  shown  fifty  years  earlier  by  M^ul^s  interesting 
overtures  to  Ariodani  and  Utkal,  in  the  latter  of  which  a  voice 
is  several  times  heard  on  the  stage  before  the  rise  of  the  curtain. 
The  Vorspiel  to  Die  Meistersingerf  though  very  enjoyable  by 
itself  and  needing  only  an  additional  tonic  chord  to  bring  it 
to  an  end,  really  loses  incalculably  in  refinement  by  so  ending 
in  a  concert  room.  In  its  proper  position  its  otherwise  dis- 
proportionate climax  leads  to  the  rise  of  the  curtain  and  the 
engaging  of  the  listener's  mind  in  a  crowd  of  dramatic  and 
q)ectacular  sensations  amply  adequate  to  account  for  that  long 
introductory  instrumental  crescendo.  The  Vorspiel  to  Tristan 
has  been  very  beautifully  finished  for  concert  use  by  Wagner 
himself,  and  the  considerable  length  and  subtlety  of  the  added 
page  shows  how  little  calculated  for  independent  existence 
the  original  Voi^iel  was.  Lastly,  the  Farsifal  Vorspiel  is  a 
composition  which,  though  finished  for  concert  use  by  Wagner 
in  a  few  extra  bars,  asserts  itself  with  the  utmost  lucidity 
and  force  as  a  prelude  to  some  vast  design.  The  orchestral 
preludes  to  the  four  dramas  of  the  Ring  owe  their  whole  meaning 
to  their  being  mere  preparations  for  the  rise  of  the  curtain; 
and  these  works  can  no  more  be  said  to  have  overtures  than 
Verdi's  Falstaff  and  Strauss's  Salome,  in  which  the  curtain  rises 
at  the  first  note  of  the  music  (D.  F.  T.) 

OVBRYSBU  or  Overyssel,  a  province  of  Holland,  bounded 
S.  and  S.W.  by  Gelderland,  N.W.  by  the  Zuider  Zee,  N.  by 
Friesland  and  Drente,  and  £.  by  the  Prussian  provinces  of 
Hanover  and  WestphaJia  respectively;  area  1291  sq.  ul;  pop. 
(1904)  359^443.  It  includes  the  island  of  Schokland  in  the 
Zuider  Zee.  Like  Drente  on  the  north  and  Gelderland  on  tho 
south,  Overysel  consists  of  a  sandy  fiat  relieved  by  hUiocks,  and 
is  coA^red  with  waste  stretches  of  heath  and  patches  of  wood  and 
high  fen.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  however,  west 
of  the  ZwoUe-Leeuwarden  railway,  the  country  is  low-lying  and 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  fertile  pasture  lands.  Cattle- 
rearing  and  butter  and  cheese  making  are  consequently  the  chief 
occupations,  while  on  the  coast  many  of  the  people  are  engaged 
in  making  mats  and  besoms.  The  river  system  of  the  province 
is  determined  by  two  main  ridges  of  hills.  The  first  of  these 
extends  from  the  southern  border  at  Markelo  to  the  Lemeler 
hill  (262  ft.)  near  the  confluence  of  the  Vecht  and  Regge,  and 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  Regge  and  the  Salland  streams 
(Sala,  whence  Salis,  IsaU,  Ysel),  which  unite  at  ZwoUe  to  form 
the  Zwarte  Water.  The  other  ridge  of  hills  extends  through  the 
south-eastern  division  of  the  province  called  Twente,  from 
Enscfaede  to  Ootmarsum,  and  divides  the  basin  of  the  Almelosche 
Aa  ^m  the  Dinkel  and  its  streams.  The  river  Vecht  crosses  the 
province  from  £.  to  W.  and  joins  the  Zwarte  Water,' which  com- 
municates with  the  Zuider  Zee  by  the  Zwolsche  Diep  and  with 
the  YmI  by  the  WUlemsvaart.  Everywhere  along  the  streams 
is  a  strip  of  fertile  grass-land,  from  which  agriculture  and  cattle- 
rearing  have  gradually  spread  over  the  sand-grounds.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  sand-groimds,  however,  is  waste.  Forest 
culture  is  practised  on  parts  of  them,  especially  in  the  east, 
and  pigs  are  largely  bred.  The  depostU  of  the  Salland  and  the 
Dinkel  streams  are  found  to  contain  iron  ore,  which  is  extracted 
and  forms  an  artide  of  export  to  Germany.  Peat-digging 
and  fen  reclamatu>n  have  been  carried  on  from  an  early  period, 
and  the  area  of  high  fen  which  formerly  covered  the  portion 
of  the  province  to  ^  north  of  the  Vecht  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Dedemsvaart  has  been  mostly  reclaimed.  TUs  industry  is 
now  most  active  on  the  eastern  borders  between  Almelo  and 
Hardenberg,  Vriezcnveen  being  the  chief  fen  colony.  Cotton- 
spinning,  together  with  bleaching-works,  has  come  into  promin- 
ence in  the  19th  century  in  the  district  of  Twente.  The  reason 
of  its  isolated  settlement  here  is  to  be  found  in  the  former  general 
practice  of  weaving  as  a  home  craft  and  its  organization  as  an 
industry  by  capitalist  Baptist  refugees  who  arrived  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries.  The  chief  town  of  the  province  is  Zwolle, 
and  other  thriving  industrial  centres  are  Deventer,  famous  for 
its  carpets  and  cake,  and  Almelo,  Enschede,  Hengelo  and 
Oldenzaal  in  Twente.  Kampen,  Genemulden,  VoUenhove  and 
Blokzyl,  on  the  Zuider  Zee,  carry  on  some  fishing  trade.  Near 
VoUenhove  was  the  castle  of  Toutenburg,  built  in  1502-1533  by 
the  famous  stadtholder  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  George  Schenk. 
The  castle  was  demolished  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
and  the  remains  are  slight.  The  railway  system  of  the  province 
is  supplemented  by  steam  tram-lines  between  ZwoUe,  Dedems- 
vaart  and  Hardenberg. 

OVID  [PuBLius  OviDius  Naso]  (43  B.C.-A.D.  1 7),  Roman 
poet,  the  last  of  the  Augustan  age,  was  bom  in  43  B.C.,  the  last 
year  of  the  republic,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Cicero.  Thus  the 
only  form  of  political  life  known  to  Ovid  was  that  of  the  absolute 
rule  of  Augustus  and  his  successor.  His  character  was  neither 
strengthened  nor  sobered,  like  that  of  his  older  contemporaries, 
by  personal  recollection  of  the  crisis  through  which  the  republic 
passed  into  the  empire.  There  is  no  sense  of  political  freedom 
in  his  writing  The  spirit  inherited  from  his  ancestors  was  that 
of  the  Italian  country  districts,  not  that  of  Rome.  He  was 
bom  on  the  20th  of  March  (his  self-consciousness  has  preserved 
the  exact  day  of  the  month)^  at  Sulmo,  now  Sulmona,  a  town  of 
the  Paeligni,  picturesquely  situated  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Abruzzi:  its  wealth  of  waters  and  natural  beauties  seem  to  have 
strongly  affected  the  young  poet's  imagination  (for  he  often 
speaks  of  them  with  affectionate  admiration)  and  to  have 
quickened  in  him  that  appreciative  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  poems.  The 
Paeligni  were  one  of  the  four  small  mountain  peoples  whose 
proudest  memories  were  of  the  part  they  had  played  in  the 
Social  War.  But  in  spite  of  this  they  had  no  old  race-hostility 
with  Rome,  and  their  opposition  to  the  senatorial  aristocracy 
in  the  Social  War  would  predispose  them  to  accept  the  empire. 
Ovid,  whose  father  was  of  equestrian  family,  belonged  by  birth 
to  the  same  social  class  as  TibuUus  and  Propertius,  that  of  old 
hereditary  landowners;  but  he  was  more  fortimate  than  they 
in  the  immunity  which  his  native  district  enjoyed  from  the 
confiscations  made  by  the  triumvirs.  His  vigorous  vitality 
was  apparently  a  gift  transmitted  to  htm  by  heredity;  for  he 
tells  us  that  his  father  h'ved  till  the  age  of  ninety,  and  that  he 
performed  the  funeral  rites  to  his  mother  after  his  father's  death. 
While  he  mentions  both  with  the  piety  characteristic  of  the  old 
Itah'an,  he  tells  us  little  more  about  them  than  that  "  their 
thrift  curtailed  his  youthful  expenses,"*  and  that  his  father 
did  what  he  could  to  dissuade  him  from  poetry,  and  force  him 
into  the  more  profitable  career  of  the  law.  He  and  his  brother 
had  been  brought  early  to  Rome  for  their  education,  where 
they  attended  the  lectures  of  two  nlost  eminent  teachers  of 
rhetoric,  Arellius  Fuscus  and  Pordus  Latro,  to  which  influence 
is  due  the  strong  rhetorical  element  in  Ovid's  style.  He  is 
said  to  have  attended  these  lectures  eagerly,  and  to  have 
shown  in  his  exercises  that  his  gifc  was  poetical  rather  than 
oratorical,  and  that  he  had  a  distaste  for  the  severer  processes 
of  thought. 

Like  Pope,  "he  lisped  in  numbers,"*  and  he  wrote  and 
destroyed  many  verses  before  he  published  anything.  The 
earliest  edition  of  the  Atnora,  which  first  appeared  in  five  books, 
and  the  Heraides  were  given  by  him  to  the  world  at  an  early  age. 
"  VirgQ,"  he  informs  us,  "  he  had  only  seen  ";  but  VirgU's 
friend  and  contemporary  Aemilius  Macer  used  to  read  his 
didactic  poems  to  him;  and  even  the  fastidious  Horace  spme- 

*  Trist.  iv.  10. 13.  *Am.  I.  3. 10. 

*  Trwl.  iv.  to.  30  "  et  quod  temptabam  scribere,  versus  erat." 


times  delighted  his  ears  with  the  music  of  his  verse.*  He  had  a 
close  bond  of  intimacy  with,  the  younger  poets  of  the  older 
generation — ^TibuUus,  whose  death  he  laments  in  one  of  the  few 
pathetic  pieces  among  his  earlier  writings,  and  Propertius,  to 
whon)  he  describes  himself  as  united  in  the  dose  ties  of  comrade- 
ship. The  name  of  Maecenas  he  nowhere  mentions.  The  time 
of  his  influence  was  past  when  Ovid  entered  upon  his  poetical 
career.  But  the  veteran  politician  Messalla,  the  friend  of 
TibuUus,  together  with  his  powerful  son  Cotta  Mcssallinus  and 
Fabius  Maadmus,  who  are  mentioned  together  by  Juvenal* 
along  with  Maecenas  as  types  of  munificent  patrons  of  letters, 
and  other  influential  persons  whose  names  are  preserved  in  the 
Epistles  firam  FoniuSt  encouraged  his  Uterary  efforts  and  extended 
to  him  their  support.  He  enjoyed  also  the  intimacy  of  poets  and 
literary  men,  chiefly  of  the  younger  generation,  whose  names  he 
enumerates  in  Ex  Ponto,  iv.  16,  though,  with  the  exception  of 
Domitius  Marsus  and  Grattius,  they  are  scarcely  more  than 
names  to  us.  With  the  older  poet,  Macer,  he  traveUed  for  more 
than  a  year.  Whether  this  was  immediatdy  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  education,  or  in  the  interval  between  the  publica- 
tion of  his  earUer  poems  and  that  of  the  Medea  and  Ars  amaiotia 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  in  his  later  works,  the  Fasti  and  Meta- 
morphoses, that  we  chiefly  reco^ize  the  impressions  of  the 
scenes  he  visited.  In  one  of  tht  Epistles  from  Fontus  (iL  so) 
to  his  feUow-traveUer  there  is  a  vivid  record  of  the  pleasant  time 
they  had  passed  together.  Athens  was  to  a  Roman  then  what 
Rome  is  to  an  educated  Englishnuui  of  the  present  day.  Ovid 
speaks  of  having  gone  there  under  the  influence  of  Uterary 
enthusiasm,  and  a  similar  impulse  induced  him  to  visit  the 
supposed  site  of  Troy.  The  two  friends  saw  together  the  iUustri- 
ous  dties  of  Asia,  which  had  inspired  the  enthusiasm  of  travd 
in  CatuUus,  and  had  become  f  amiUar  to  Cicero  and  Horace  during 
the  3rears  they  pasted  abroad.  They  spent  nearly  a  year  in 
Sicily,  which  attracted  him,  as  it  had  attracted  Lucretius*  and 
Virgil,*  by  its  manifold  charm  of  dimate,  of  sea-shore  and 
inland  scenery,  and  of  legendary  and  poetical  association.  Mjt 
recalls  with  a  fresh  sense  of  pleasure  the  inddents  of  their  tour, 
and  the  endless  delight  which  they  had  in  each  other's  conversa- 
tion. We  would  gladly  exchange  the  record  of  his  life  of  pleasure 
in  Rome  for  more  of  these  recoUections.  The  highest  type  of 
classic  Roman  culture  shows  its  affinity  to  that  of  modern  times 
by  nothing  more  dearly  than  the  enthusiasm  for  travel  among 
lands  famous  for  their  natural  beauty,  their  monuments  of  art 
and  their  historical  associations. 

When  settled  at  Rome,  although  a  pubUc  career  leading  to 
senatorial  position  was  open  to  him,  and  although  he  fiUed  various 
minor  judicial  posts  and  claims  to  have  fiUed  them  weU,  be  had 
no  ambition  for  such  distinction,  and  looked  upon  pleasure 
and  poetry  as  the  occupations  of  his  life.  He  was  three  times 
married;  when  Uttle  more  than  a  boy  to  his  first  wife,  whom 
he  luilvcly  describes  as  unworthy  of  himself:'  but  he  was  soon 
separated  from  her  and  took  a  second  wife,  with  whom  his  union, 
although  through  no  fault  of  hers,  did  not  last  long.  She  was 
probably  the  mother  of  his  one  daughter.  Later  he  was  joined 
to  a  third  wife,  of  whom  he  always  speaks  with  affection  and 
respotL  She  was  a  lady  of  the  great  Fabian  house,  and  thus 
connected  with  his  powerful  patron  Fabius  Maximus,  and  was  a 
friend  of  the  empress  Livia.  It  therefore  seems  likdy  that  he 
may  have  been  admitted .  into  the  intimacy  of  the  yomger 
sodety  of  the  Palatine,  although  in  the  midst  oi  his  most  fulsome 
flattery  he  does  not  claim  ever  to  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
Augustus.  His  liaison  with  his  mistress  Corinna,  whom  he 
cdebrates  in  the  Amores,  took  place  probably  in  the  period 
between  his  first  and  second,  or  between  his  second  and  third 
marriages.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Corinna  was,  like  Catullus* 
Lesbia,  a  lady  of  nrogniard  position,  or  whether  she  betoagedio 

*Tuv.  vfL95. 
*  Lucret.  i.  726— 

"  quae  cum  magna  modis  mtiltSi  miianda  videtar 
gentibus  huroanis  reeio  viaendaque  fcrtur.** 
'Sueton.  (Donatus).  Vita  Virg.  ix  **  quamqiiam  seoetm  Cam^ 
paniae  Sidliaeque  plunmum  uteretur. 
'  Trist.  iv.  10.  69-70. 
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t&e  ttme  dui  as  the  Chloet  and  Lalages  of  Rbnoe's  artistic 
Umey.   If  we  can  trait  tike  poet'a  later  apologiea  for  his  life, 
in  vhidi  he  states  that  he  had  never  given  occasion  for  any 
tenons  scandal,  it  is  probable  that  she  belonged  to  the  class  of 
Uitrtinae,    However  that  may  be,  Ovid  is  not  only  a  less  constant 
but  he  is  a  less  serious  lover  than  his  great  predecessors  Catullus, 
Tibullus  and  Pr(^>ertius.    His  tone  is  that  either  of  mere  sensuous 
feeling  or  of  irony.    In  his  complete  emancipation  from  all 
restraint  he  goes  beyond  them,  and  tbos  reflects  the  tastes  and 
spirit  of  fashionable  Rome  between  the  yean  30  b.c  and  the 
*Mywning  of  our  ez*.    Society  was  then  bent  simply  on  amuse- 
Doit;  and,  as  a  result  partly  of  the  loss  of  politick  interests, 
women  came  to  i^y  a  mctee  important  and  brilliant  part  in  its 
life  than  they  had  done  before.    Julia,  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor,  was  by  her  position,  her  wit  and  beauty,  and  her  reck- 
less dissipation,  the  natural  leader  of  such  a  society.    But  the 
discovery  of  her  intrigue  (a  B.c)  with  lulus  Antonius,  the  son  of 
Marie  Antony,  was  deeply  resented  by  Augustus  9s  being  at 
once  a  sbock.to  his  affections  and  a  blow  to  his  policy  of  moral 
refonn.    Julia  was  banishfd  and  disinherited;  Antonius  and  her 
many  loven  were  punished;  and  the  Roman  world  awoke  from 
its  fool's  paradise  of  pleasure.    Neariy  ooinddently  with  this 
Kandal  appeared  Ovid's  Art  amttioria^  perhaps  the  most  immoral 
wode  ever  written  by  a  man  of  genius,  though  not  the  most 
demoralizing,  since  it  is  entirely  free  from  morbid  sentiment. 
By  its  brilliancy  and  heartkssness  it  appealed  to  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  fashionable  worid;  but  its  appearance  excited  deep 
resentment  in  the  mind  of  the  emperor,  as  is  shown  by  his  edict, 
tsued  ten  years  later,  against  the  book  and  its  author.    Augustus 
bad  the  art  of  dissembling  his  anger;  and  Ovid  appears  to  have 
had  no  idea  of  thi  storm  that  was  gathering  over  him.  He  still 
cootipued  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  court  and  the  fashionable 
world;  he  passed  before  the  emperor  in  the  annual  procession 
among  the  ranks  of  the  equites;  and  he  developed  a  richer  vein 
of  genius  than  he  had  shown  in  his  youthful  prime.    But  he  was 
avare  that  public  opinion  had  been  shocked,  or  professed  to  be 
shocked,  by  his  last  work;  and  after  writing  a  kind  of  apology  for 
it,  called  the  Remedia  amoHSf  he  turned  to  other  subjects,  and 
wrote  during  the  neat  ten  yean  the  Metamcrpkoses  and  the  Fasti. 
He  had  abeady  written  the  HeroideSt  in  which  he  had  imparted 
a  modem  and  romantic  interest  to  the  heroines  of  the  old 
mythology,*  and  a  tragedy,' the  Medea,  which  must  have  afforded 
greater  sci^>e  for  the  dramatic  and  psychological  treatment  of  the 
passion  with  which  he  was  most  familiar.    In  the  Fasti  Ovid 
assumes  the  poeiticm  of  a  national  poet*  by  imparting  poetical 
fife  and  interest  to  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Roman 
religion;  but  it  is  as  the  brilliant  narrator  of  the  romantic  tales 
that  wtTc  so  strangely  blended  with  the  realistic  annals  oC  Rome 
that  Ik  succeeds  in  the  part  assumed  by  him.    The  Metamorphoses 
is  a  Danattve  poem  which  recounts  legends  in  which  the  miracul- 
ous involved  transformations  of  shape.    Beginning  with  the 
change  from  Chaos  to  Cosmos,  legends  fint  Greek  and  then 
Roman  are  passed  in  review,  concluding  with  the  metamorphosis 
of  Julius  Caesar  into  a  star  and  a  promise  of  inmiortality  to 
Attgostas.    The  long  series  of  stories,  which  consist  to  a  large 
extent  of  talcs  of  the  love  adventures  of  the  gods  with  nymphs 
and  the  daughten  of  men,  is  strongly  tinged  with^  Alexandrine 
influence,  being  in  fact  a  succession  of  epyllia  in  the  Alexandrine 
manner.    This  woric,  which  Ovid  regards  as*  his  most  serious 
daim  to  immortality,  had  not  been  finally  revised  at  the  time  of 
his  disgrace,  and  in  his  despair  he  burnt  it;  but  other  copies 
were  in  existence,  and  when  he  was  at  Tomi  it  was  published  at 
Rome  by  one  of  his  friendsi.    He  often  regrets  that  it  had  not 
received  his  final  revision.    The  Pasii  also  was  broken  off  by  his 
exile,  after  the  publication  of  the  fint  six  books,  treating  of  the 
fint  six  months  of  the  year. 

Ovid  assigns  two  causes  for  his  bamshroent,  his  An  amatoria, 
and  an  actual  offence.*    What  this  was  is  not  known,  but  his 
^The  e»entiaOy  modem  character  of  the  work  appears  in  hb 
mabfls;  a  heroine  of  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  speak  of  visiting 
"  karaed  "  Athens  {fleroid,  n.  83). 
*  "  Aaimos  ad  pablica  carmina  flexi "  {Jrisi,  v.  i.  23). 
«7Witii.ao7. 


frequent  references  to  it  enable  us  to  conjecture  its  character. 
He  tells  us  that  there  was  no  breach  of  law  on  his  part;  he 
distinctly  disclaims  having  been  concerned  in  any  treasonable 
plot:  his  fault  was  a  mistake  of  judgment  {error),  an  unpre- 
meditated act  of  folly.    He  had  been  an  unintentional  witness 
of  some  culpable  act  committed  by  another  or  others — of  some 
act  which  nearly  affected  the  emperor,  and  the  mention  of  which 
was  likely  to  prove  offensive  to  him.    Ovid  himself  had  reaped 
no  personal  gain  hom  his  conduct.    Though  his  original  act  was 
a  pardonable  error,  he  had  been  prevented  by  timidity  from 
atoning  for  it  subsequently  by  taking  the  straightforward  course. 
In  a  letter  to  an  intimate  friend,  to  whom  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  confiding  all  his  secrets,  he  says  that  had  he  confided  this 
one  he  would  have  escaped  condemnation.*    In  writing  to  another 
friend  he  warns  him  against  the  danger  Of  courting  too  hi^ 
society.    This  offence,  which  excited  the  anger  of  Augustus,  was 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  publication  of  the  Ars  amaUvia, 
since  that  fact  was  recited  by  the  emperor  in  his  sentence.    All 
this  points  to  his  having  been  mixed  up  in  a  scandal  affecting 
the  imperial  family,  and  seems  to  connect  him  with  one 
event,  coincident  with  the  time  of  his  disgrace  (a.d.  9),  the 
intrigue  of  the  younger  Julia,  granddaughter  of  Augustus,  with 
D.  Silanus,  mentioned  by  Tacitus.*    Augustus  deeply  felt  these 
/amQy  scandals,  looking  upon  them  as  acts  of  treason  and 
sacrilege.    Julia  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Trimerus,  off  the 
coast  of  Apuh'a.    Silanus  withdrew  into  voluntary  exile.    The 
chief  punishment  fell  on  Ovid,  who  was  banished.    The  poet  at 
the  worst  could  only  have  been  a  confidant  of  the  intrigue;  but 
Augustus  must  have  regarded  him  and  his  works  as,  if  not  the 
corrapter  of  the  age,  at  least  the  most  typical  representative 
of  that  corraption  which  had  tainted  so  direly  even  the  imperial 
family.    Ovid's  form  of  banishment  was  the  mildest  possible 
(relegatio);  it  involved  no  deprivation  of  dvic  rights,  and  left 
him  the  possession  of  his  property.  He  was  ordered  to  remove 
to  the  half-Greek,  half-barbaric  to¥m  of  Tomi,  near  the  mouth- 
of  the  Danube.    He  recounts  vividly  the  agony  of  his  last  night 
in  Rome,  and  the  hardships  of  his  November  voyage  down  the 
Adriatic  and  up  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  Lechaeum,  where  he 
crossed  the  isthmus  and  took  ship  again  from  Cenchreae  to 
Samothnce,  whence  in  the  following  spring  he  proceeded  over- 
land through  Thrace  to  his  destination.    For  eight  yean  he 
bore  up  in  his  dreaiy  solitude,  suffering  from  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  climate  and  the  constant  alarm  of  inroads  of  barbarians. 
In  the  hope  of  procuring  a  remission  of  his  punishment  he  wrote 
poetical  complaints,  fint  in  the  series  of  the  five  books  of  the 
Tristia,  sent  successively  to  Rome,  addressed  to  friends  whose 
names  he  suppresses;    afterwards  in  a  number  of  poetical 
^istles,  the  Epistulae  ex  Ponto,  addressed  by  name  to  friends 
who  were  likely  to  have  influence  at  court.    He  believed  that 
Augustus  had  softened  towards  him  before  his  death,  but  his 
successor  Tiberius  was  inexomble  to  his  appeals.    His  chief 
consolation  was  the  exercise  of  his  art,  though  as  time  goes  on 
he  is  painfully  conscious  of  failure  in  power.    Bdt  although  the 
works  written  by  him  in  exile  lack  the  finished  art  of  his  earlier 
writings,  their  personal  interest  is  greater.    They  have,  like 
the  letten  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  the  fascination  exercised  by 
those  works  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  under  the  title 
of  Confessions;  they  arc  a  sincere  literary  expression  of  the  state 
of  mind  produced  by  a  unique  experience — ^that  of  a  man, 
when  well  advanced  in  yean  but  still  retaining  extraordinary 
sensibility  to  pleasure  and  pain,  withdrawn  from  a  briUiant 
social  and  intellectual  position,  and  cast  upon  his  own  resources 
in  a  place  and  among  people  affording  the  dreariest  contrast 
to  the  brightness  of  his  previous  life.    How  far  these  confidences 
are  to  be  regarded  as  equally  sincere  expressions  of  his  affection 
or  admiration  for  his  correspondents  is  another  question.    Even 
in  those  addressed  to  his  wife,  though  he  speaks  of  her  with 
affection  and  TtspexX,  there  may  perhaps  be  detected  a  certain 
ring  of  insincerity  in  his  conventional  comparisons  of  her  to  the 
Penelopes  and  Laodamias  of  ancient  legend.    Had  she  been  a 
Penelope  or  Laodamia  she  would  have  accompanied  him  in 
'*  Trist.  iU.  6.  It.  *  Ann,  iii.  34. 
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his  exile,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus  was  done  by  other  wives* 
in  the  more  evil  days  of  which  he  wrote  the  record.  The  letters, 
which  compose  the  Tristia  and  Epislulae  ex  PoniOf  are  addressed 
either  to  lids  wife,  the  emperor,  or  the  general  reader,  or  ta  his 
patrons  and  friends.  To  his  patrons  he  writes  in  a  vein  of 
supplication,  beseeching  them  to  use  their  influedce  on  his 
behalf.  To  his  rather  large  drcle  of  intimate  acquaintances 
he  writes  in  the  language  of  familiarity,  and  often  of  affectionate 
regard;  he  seeks  the  sympathy  of  some,  and  speaks  with  bitter- 
ness of  the  coldness  of  others,  and  in  three  poems^  he  complains 
of  the  relentless  hostility  of  the  enemy  who  had  contributed  to 
procure  his  exile,  and  whom  he  attacked  in  the  Ihis,  There  is 
a  note  of  true  affection  in  the  letter  to  the  young  lyric  poetess 
Perilla,  of  whose  genius  and  beauty  he  spe^  with  pride,  and 
whose  poetic  talents  he  had  fostered  by  friendly  criticism.' 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  gentle  and  genial  manners;  and,  as 
his  active  mind  induced  him  to  learn  the  language  of  the  new 
people  among  whom  he  was  thrown,  his  active  interest  in  life 
enabled  him  to  gain  their  regard  and  various  marks  of  honour. 
One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  revise  the  Pastil  and  re-edit  it  with 
a  dedication  to  Germanicus.  The  dosing  lines  of  the  Episttdae 
ex  Ponto  sound  h'ke  the  despairing  sigh  of  a  drowning  man  who 
had  long  struggled  alone  with  the  waves:— 

"  Omnia  perdidimus:  tantummodo  vibt'relicta  est, 
Praebeat  ut  sensum  materiamque  mail." 

Shortly  after  these  words  were  written  he  died  in  his  sixtv-first 
year  in  a.d.  17,  the  fourth  year  of  the'reign  of  Tiberius. 

The  temperament  of  Ovid,  as  indicated  in  his  writings,  has 
more  in  common  with  the  suppleness  of  the  later  Italian  than 
with  the  strength  and  force  of  the  andent  Roman.  That  stamp 
of  her  own  character  and  understanding  which  Rome  impressed 
on  the  genius  of  those  other  races  which  she  incorporated  with 
herself  is  fainter  in  Ovid  than  in  any  other  great  writer.  He 
ostentatiously  disdaims  the  manliness  which  in  the  republican 
times  was  regarded  as  the  birthright  not  of  Romans  only  but 
of  the  Sabellian  races  from  which  he  sprang.  He  is  as  devoid  of 
dignity  in  his  abandonment  to  pleasure  as  in  the  weakness  with 
which  he  meets  calamity.  He  has  no  depth  of  serious  conviction, 
no  vdn  of  sober  reflection,  and  is  sustained  by  no  great  or  elevat- 
ing purpose.  Although  the  beings  of  a  supernatural  world 
fill  a  large  place  in  faJs  writings,  they  appear  stripped  of  all 
sanctity  and  mystery.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  tone 
of  his  references  to  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  mythology  implies 
a  kind  of  half-believing  return  to  the  most  childish  dements 
of  paganism,  or  is  simply  one  of  mocking  unbelid.  He  has 
absolutdy  no  reverence,  and  consequently  inspires  no  reverence 
in  his  reader.  With  all  a  poet's  feeling  for  the  life,  variety  and 
subtlety  of  nature,  he  has  no  sense  of  her  mystery  and  majesty. 
The  love  which  he  cdebrates  is  sensual  and  supez^dal,  a  matter 
of  vanity  as  much  as  of  passion.  He  prefers  the  piquant  attrac- 
tion of  falsehood  and  fickleness  to  the  charm  of  truth  and  con- 
stancy. Even  where  he  follows  the  Roman  tendencies  in  his  art 
he  perverts  them.  The  Pasti  is  a  work  conceived  in  the  prosaic 
spirit  of  Roman  antiquarianism.  It  is  redeemed  from  being 
prosaic  by  the  picturesqueness  and  vivadty  with  which  the 
legends  are  told.  But  its  conception  might  have  been  more 
poetical  if  it  had  been  penetrated  by  the  religious  and  patriotic 
spirit  with  which  Virgil  invests  andent  ceremonies,  and  the 
mysticism  with  which  he  accepts  the  revelations  of  sdencc. 
In  this  respect  the  contrast  is  great  between  the  reverential 
treatment  which  the  trivialities  of  legend  and  science  recdve  in 
th^  CeorgUs  and  Aeneid,  and  the  literal  definiteness  of  the  Pasii. 

These  defects  in  strength  and  gravity  show  a  corresponding 
result  in  Ovid's  writings.  Though  possessing  diligence,  per- 
severance and  literary  ambition,  he  seems  incapable  of  conceiv- 

>Tac.  Hist.  i.  3  "comitatae  profugos  liberos  matres,  secutae 
mantes  in  exilia  coniuges." 

*Trist.  iii.  IX,  iv.  9.  v.  8. 

»  Trist.  iii.  7.  Perilla  has  by  many  been  erroneously  supposed 
to  have  been  the  poet's  own  daughter;  but  this  is  impiMftible,  since 
she  is  described  as  young  and  still  living  under  her  mother's  roof, 
whereas  at  the  tinie  of  Ovid's  exite  his  daughter  was  already  married 
to  her  second  husband. 


ing  a  great  and  seriotis  whole.  Though  a  keen  observer  of  the 
superficial  aspects  of  life,  he  has  added  few  great  thou^ts  to 
the  intellectual  heritage  of  the  world.^  But  with  all  the  levity 
of  his  character  he  must  have  had  qualities  which  made  him, 
if  not  much  esteemed,  yet  much  liked  in  his  own  day,  and  which 
are  apparent  in  the  genial  amiability  of  his  writings.  He  daims 
for  himself  two  virtues  highly  prized  by  the  Romans,  fides  and 
candor — ^the  qualities  of  social  honour  and  kindly  sincerity. 
There  is'  no  indication  of  anything  base,  ungenerous  or  aomose 
in  his  relations  to  others.  Literary  candor ^  the  generous  apprecia- 
tion of  all  sorts  of  excdlence,  he  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
He  heartily  admires  everything  in  literattire,  Greek  or  Roman, 
that  had  any  merit.  In  him  more  than  any  of  the  Augustan 
poets  we 'find  words  of  admiration  applied  to  the  rude  genius 
of  Ennitis  and  the  majestic  style  of  Acdus.  It  is  by  him,  not 
by  Virgil  or  Horace,  that  Lucretius  »  first  named  and  his  sub- 
limity is  first  acknowledged.*  The  image  of  Catullus  that  most 
hatmts  the  imagination  is  that  of  the  poet  who  died  so  cariy — 

"  hedera  iuveoalia  ductus 
lempora, 

as  he  is  represented  by  Ovid  coming  to  meet  the  shade  off  the 
young  TibuUus  in  Elysium.*  To  his  own  contemporaries,  known 
and  imknown  to  fame,  he  is  as  liberal  in  his  words  of  recognition/ 
He  enjoyed  sodety  too  in  a  thoroughly  amiable  and  unenvious 
spirit.  He  lived  on  a  friendly  footing  with  a  large  drde  of  men 
of  letters,  poets,  critics,  grammarians,  &c.,  but  he  showed  none 
of  that  sense  of  superiority  which  is  manifest  in  Horace's  estimate 
of  the  "  tribes  of  grammarians  "  and  the  poetasters  of  his  day. 
Like  Horace  too  he  courted  the  sodety  of  the  great,  though 
probably  not  with  equal  independence;  but  imlike  Horace  he 
expresses  no  contempt  for  the  himibler  worid  outade.  With 
his  irony  and  knowledge  of  the  world  it  might  have  been  eicpccied 
that  he  wotdd  become  the  social  satirist  of  his  age.  But  be 
lacked  the  censorious  and  critical  temper,  and  the  admixture 
of  gall  necessary  for  a  successful  satirist.  In  his  exile  he  did 
retaliate  on  one  enemy  and  persutent  detractor  in  the  Ibis^  a 
poem  written  in  imitation  of  a  similar  work  by  rallimachus; 
but  the  Ibis  is  not  a  satire,  but  an  invective  remarkable  rather 
for  recondite  learning  than  for  epigrammatic  sting. 

But  Ovid's  chief  personal  endowment  was  his  vivadty,  and 
his  keen  interest  in  and  enjoyment  of  life.  He  had  no  grain 
of  discontent  in  his  composition;  no  regrets  for  an  ideal  pasi,  or 
longings  for  an  imaginaiy  future.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  was, 
as  he  tells  us,  that  in  which  more  than  any  other  he  wotdd  have 
wished  to  live.*  He  is  its  most  gifted  representative,  but  he  docs 
not  rise  above  it.  The  great  object  of  his  art  was  to  amuse  and 
delight  it  by  the  vivid  picture  he  presented  of  its  fashioiis  and 
pleasures,  and  by  creating  a  literature  of  romance  which  reflected 
them,  and  whidi  could  stimulate  the  curiosity  and  fasdnate  the 
fancy  of  a  sodety  too  idle  and  Itixurious  for  serious  intdJectual 
effort.  The  sympathy  which  he  fdt  for  the  love  adventtires  of 
his  contemporaries,  to  which  he  probably  owed  his  fall,  quickened 
his  creative  power  in  the  composition  of  the  Heroides  and  the 
romantic  tales  <^  the  Metamorphoses.  None  of  the  Roman  poets 
can  people  a  purdy  ima^nary  worid  with  such  ^KtntaneoGS 
fertility  of  fancy  as  Ovid.  In  heart  and  mind  he  is  inferior  to 
Lucretius  and  CaluUus,  to  Virgil  and  Horace,  peihaps  to  Tibulhis 
and  Propertius;  but  in  the  power  and  range  c^  imaginative 
vision  he  is  surpassed  by  no  andent  and  by  few  modem  poets. 
This  power  of  vision  is  the  cotmterpart  of  his  livdy  sensuous 
nature.  He  has  a  keener  eye  for  the  apprehension  of  outward 
beauty,  for  the  life  and  colotu-  and  forms  of  nature,  than  any 
Roman  or  perhaps  than  any  Greek  poet.  This  power,  acting  upon 
the  wealth  of  his  varied  reading,  gathered  with  eager  curiosity 
and  recdved  into  a  singularly  retentive  mind,  has  enabled  hio 
to  depict  with  consummate  skill  and  sympathy  legendary  soescs 
of  the  most  varied  and  piauresque  beauty.    If  his  tragedy,  the 


*  There  are  found  in  him  some  exceptionally  fine 
such  as  Her.  iii.  to6  "  qui  bene  pro  patna  cum  patriaque'iacent 
and  Met.  vii.  20  "  video  mdiora  proboque,  deierioni  seqmir.** 

*i4m.  i.  15.  I9ff.  *>Im.  iii.  9.61. 

'  Ex  Ponto,  iv.  16.  *  Ars  amatoria,  iii.  131  ff. 
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Utiea,  UgUy  praised  by  anddit  critics,  had  been  picserved, 
we  tliould  have  been  able  to  judjge  whether  Roman  art  was 
capable  of  producing  a  great  drama.  In  many  of  the  Heroidts. 
and  in  several  speeches  scattered  through  his  works,  he  gives 
evidence  of  true  dramatic  creativeness.  Unlike  his  great  pre- 
decessor Catullus,  he  has  little  of  the  idyllic  in  his  art,  or  whatever 
of  idyllic  there  is  in  It  is  lost  in  the  rapid  movement  of  his  narra- 
tive. But  be  is  one.  among  the  poets  of  all  times,  who  can  ima^ne 
a  story  with  the  most  vivid  inventiveness  and  tell  it  with  the 
most  imflaggtng  animation.  The  faults  of  his  verse  and  diction 
are  those  which  arise  from  the  vitality  of  his  temperament — too 
facOe  a  flow,  too  great  exuberance  of  illustration.  He  has  as  little 
sense  of  the  need  of  severe  restraint  in  his  art  as  in  his  life.  He  is 
not  without  mannerism,  but  he  is  quite  unaffected,  and,  however 
(mz  short  he  might  fail  of  the  highest  excellence  of  verse  or  style, 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  be  rough  or  harsh,  duU  or  obscure. 
(  As  regards  the  school  of  art  to  which  he  belongs,  be  may 
be  described  as  the  most  brilliant  representative  of  Roman 
Alexandrinism.  The  latter  half  of  the  Augustan  age  was,  in 
its  sodal  and  intellectual  aspects,  more  like  the  Alexandrine 
age  than  any  other  era  of  antiquity.  The  Alexandrine  age  was 
fike  the  Augustan,  one  of  refinement  and  luxury,  of  outward 
magnificence  and  literary  dilettantism  flourishing  under  the 
fostering  influence  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  Poetry  was  the 
most  important  branch  of  literature  cultivated,  and  the  chief 
sobjects  of  poetry  were  mythological  tales,  various  phases  of 
the  pasnon  of  love,  the  popular  aspects  t>f  sdence  and  some 
aspects  of  the  beauty  of  nature.  These  two  were  the  chief 
subjects  of  the  later  Augustan  poetry.  The  higher  feelings  and. 
ideas  which  found  expression  in  the  poetry  <^  Virgil;  Horace 
and  the  writers  of  an  older  generation  no  longer  acted  on  the 
Ronuui  world.  It  was  to  the  private  tastes  and  pleasures  of 
individuals  and  society  that  Roman  Alexandrinism  had  appealed 
both  in  the  poetry  of  Catullus,  Cintia,  Calvus  and  their  school, 
and  in  that  of  Callus,  Tibulius  and  Propertius.  Ovid  was  the 
last  of  this  dass  of  writers. 

'  His  extant  works  fall  naturally  into  three  divisions,  those  of 
ha  youth,  of  middle  life  and  of  his  later  years.  To  the  first 
of  these  divisions  belong  the  amatory  poems:  (i)  the  three 
books  of  Amores  (originally  five,  but  reduced  in  a  later  recension 
to  three)  relating  to  his  amours  with  his  mistress  Corinna;  (a) 
the  Medicamna  jmmae^  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  MedicanUna 
faciei,  a  fragment  of  a  hundred  lines  on  the  use  of  cosmetics; 
(3)  the  three  books  of  the  Ars  amatoria^  rules  for  men  and 
women  by  which  they  may  gain  the  affections  of  the  other 
sex;  (4)  the  Remedia  amoris  (one  book),  a  kind  of  recantation 
of  the  Ars  amatoria.  To  the  second  division  belong  (5)  the 
fifteen  books  of  the  Metamorphoses^  and  (6)  the  six  books  of 
the  Faai,  which  was  originally  intended  to  be  in  twelve  books, 
but  which  breaks  off  the  account  of  the  Roman  calendar  with 
the  month  of  June.  To  the  third  division  belong  (7)  the  five 
books  of  the  Tristta,  (8)  the  Ibis,  an  invective  against  an  enemy 
who  had  assisted  to  procure  his  fall,  written  in  elegiac  couplets 
probably  soon  after  his  exile;  (q)  the  four  books  of  Epislutae 
ex  Ponto,  Of  these  the  first  three  were  published  soon  after  the 
Trisiia,  while  the  fourth  book  is  a  collection  of  scattered  poems 
pQUisbed  by  some  friend  soon  after  the  author's  death.  The 
HalieuHca  h  a  didactic  fragment  in  hexameters  00  the  natural 
history  of  fishes,  of  doubtful  genuineness,  though  it  is  certain 
that  Ovid  did  b^n  such  a  work  at  the  dose  of  his  life.* 

In  his  extant  works  Ovid  confined  himself  to  two  ntetres — 
the  elei^c  couplet  and  the  hexameter.  The  great  mass  of  hb 
poetry  is  written  in  the  first;  while  the  Metamorphoses  and  the 
HalieuUca  are  composed  in  die  second.  Of  the  degiac  couplet 
he  is  the  acknowledged  master.  By  fixing  it  into  a  uniform 
mould  he  brought  it  to  its  hi^^est  perfection;  and  the  fact  that 
the  great  mass  oi  elegiac  verse  written  subsequently  has  en- 
deavoured merely  to  reproduce  the  echo  of  his  rhythm  is  evidence 
of  his  pre-eminence.  In  the  direct  expression  and  illustration 
of  feding  his  elegiac  metre  has  more  ease,  vivacity  and  sparkle 
than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  while  he  alone  has  com- 
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municated  to  it,  without  altering  its  essential  characteristic 
of  recurrent  and  regular  pauses,  a  fluidity  and  rapidity  of  move- 
ment which  make  it  an  admirable  vehide  for  pathetic  and 
picturesque  narrative  It  was  Impossible  for  him  to  give  to 
the  hexameter  greater  periection,  but  he  imparted  to  it  also  a 
new  character,  wanting  indeed  the  wdght  and  majesty  and 
intricate  harmonies  of  Virgil,  but  rapid,  varied,  animated 
in  complete  accord -with  the  swift,  versatile  and  fervid  movement 
of  his  imagination.  One  other  proof,  he  gave  of  his  irrepressible 
energy  by  composing  during  his  exile  a  poem  in  the  Getic  (Gothic) 
language  in  praise  of  Augustus,  Tiberius  and  the  imperial 
family,  the  loss  of  which,  whatever  it  may  have  been  to  literature, 
is  much  to  be  regretted  in  the  interests  of  philology. 

It  was  in  Ovid's  writings  that  the  world  of  romance  and  wonder 
created  by  Greek  imagination  was  first  revealed  to  modem  tiroes. 
The  vivid  fancy,  the  transparent  luddity,  the  liveliness,  ease 
and  directness  through  which  he  reproduced  his  models  made  his 
works  the  mo&t  accessible  and  among  the  most  attractive  of 
the  recovered  treasures  of  antiquity.  His  influence  was  first 
fdt  in  the  literature  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  But  in  the 
most  creative  periods  of  English  literature  he  seems  to  have  been 
read  morie  than  any  other  andent  poet,  not  even  excepting 
Virgil,  and  it  was  on  minds  such  as  those  of  Marlowe,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,*  Milton  and  Drydenthat  he  aaed  most  powerfully. 
His  influence  is  equally  unmistakable  during  the  dassical  era 
of  Addison  and  Pope.  The  most  successful  Latin  verse  of  modern 
times  has  been  written  in  imitation  of  him;  the  faculty  of 
literary  composition  and  feeling  for  andent  Roman  culture 
has  been  largdy  developed  in  the  great  schools  of  England  and 
France  by  the  ^ting  of  Ovidian  elegiacs.  His  works  afforded 
also  abundant  stimulus  and  materials  to  the  great  painters 
who  flourished  during  and  immediatdy  after  the  Renaissance. 
Thus  his  first  claim  on  the  attention  of  modem  readers  is  the 
influence  wluch  he  has  exercised  on  the  development  of  literature 
and  art;  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  his  works  must  always 
retain  an  importance  second  only  to  those  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 

He  is  interesting  further  as  the  sole  contemporary  exponent 
of  the  last  half  of  the  Augustan  age,  the  extemal  aspects  and 
inner  spirit  of  which  is  known  from  the  works,  not  of  contemporary 
historians  or  prose-writers,  but  from  its  poets.  The  successive 
phases  of  Roman  feeling  and  experience  during  this  critical 
period  are  revealed  in  the  poetry  of  Virgil,  Horace  and  Ovid. 
Virgil  throws  an  idealizing  and  religious  halo  around  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  nascent  empire.  Horace  presents  the 
most  complete  image  of  its  manifold  aspects,  realistic  and  ideal. 
Ovid  reflects  the  life  of  the  world  of  wealth  and  fashion  under 
the  influence  of  the  new  court,  its  material  prosperity,  its  refine- 
ment, its  frivolity  and  its  adulation.  For  the  continuous 
study  of  the  Roman  world  in  its  sodal  and  moral  relations  his 
place  is  important  as  marking  the  transition  between  the  repre- 
sentation of  Horace,  in  which  the  life  of  pleasure  and  amusement 
has  its  place,  but  is  subordinate  to  the  life  of  reflection  and  serious 
purpose,  and  that  life  which  reveals  itself  in  the  cynicism  of 
Martial  and  the  scomftd  indignation  of  JuvenaL  He  is  the 
last  tme  ix>et  of  the  great  age  of  Roman  literature,  which  begins 
with  Lucretius  and  closes  with  him.  No  Roman  poet  writes 
with  such  vivadty  and  fertility  of  fancy;  in  respect  of  these 
two  qualities  we  recognize  in  him  the  countryman  of  Cicero 
and  Livy.  But  the  type  of  genius  of  which  he  affords  the  best 
example  is  more  familiar  in  modem  Italian  than  in  andent  Roman 
literature.  WhUe  the  serious  spirit  of  Lucretius  and  Virgil 
reappeared  in  Dante,  it  is  Ariosto  who  may  be  said  to  reproduce 
the  light-hearted  gaiety  and  brilliant  fancy  of  Ovid. 

Bibliography. — ^The  life  of  Ovid  was  first  treated  inrstcmaticatly 
by  j.  Masaoa,  Ovidii  vita  ordine  chronoloejco  digesta  (1780)  (often 
repnntedi  e.g.  in  Burmann's  edition).  Modem  literature  on  this 
suDJect  will  be  found  in  Teuffel's  History  of  Roman  Literature  (En{(. 
trans.,  ed.  2),  S  247,  and  S.  G.  Owen's  edition  of  rristia^  bk.  i.  The 
very  numerous  manuscripts  of  Ovid  are  chiefly  of  late  date,  13th 
to  15th  century.  The  earliest  and  best  are:  for  the  Heroides  a 
Paris  MS.  of  the  9th.  a  WoUenbQttel  MS.  of  the  12th  and  an  Eton 

'The  influence  of  Ovid  on  Shakespeare  is  shown  condurively 
by  T.  S.  Bayncs,  Shakespear*  Studies  (1894),  p.  195  ff. 
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OVtBDO,  I  inimlimc  province  of  nonbein  SpiiD,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Buy  o(  BiKiy,  E.  by  Sistudei,  S.  by  Lsm  ud 
W.  by  Lu(0.  IVip.  (1000)  617^:  uei,  4»j  iq.  m.  In 
popuUi  tftt^  Ovledo  h  oltiD  called  bjr  iu  audeni  bum  oI 


AMuiIu,  vUd  Dntr  ceued  lo  be  the  offidtl  title  of  Ihe  pfovina 
in  1B33,  when  the  Spuiih  lyitem  of  lool  toverninesl  wu 
imriTuiiad.  An  account  of  the  fAytkat  featuru,  hulory  and 
inhabitanti  of  thb  icpon  ii  given  under  Aaruaus  {f  .t.).  Oviedo 
it  rich  In  faresti,  coal,  itmina  and  waleifalli.  which  have 
Untely  DKitributed  to  ill  modem  induitiial  development.  The 
climate  i)  leneriUy  mild,  but  overchaised  with  humidity,  and 
in  the  bithci  R^nt  the  vinteis  iie  pnitraclcd  and  levere. 
The  broken  chancier  of  the  lurface  prcventi  uiylhini  liko 
eitenaive  ifricultunl  indultiy,  but  abundant  paitnnte  ii  found 
in  the  valley*.  The  iFbeM  oop  frequently  faili.  Rye  lucceedi 
better,  and  ii  often  ml  ltd  with  the  miiK  which  faint  ibe 
principal  fnod  of  all  but  the  highei  cUmo.  Chataut* — 
here,  u  eliewbere  In  Spain,  an  important  article  of  diet — 
are  very  abundant  on  the  hilla,  and  the  tree*  *upjdy  vahiable 
timber.  Applet  are  abundant,  lod  dder  fonni  the  outuaoo 
drink  of  the  people;  but  little  atttoiioa  It  paid  to  vinei.  The 
hones  of  Oviedo  rank  among  the  bat  In  Spain.  Wild  deer, 
the  DXiuntai 
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including  aalmon  i  .     ,  r 

Hldtld.  Lttge  quantilici  of  lardinei  and  tunny  are  alio  cund 
utd  eipottcd.  Although  no  trace  cxiiU  of  the  gold  for  whicti 
Atluriuwaa  celebrated  tmdeiitc  Roman  ruleit,  Ovitdo  poneta n 
valuible  coal  meuum,  vhicb  >re  worked  at  Langno,  MiciB; 
Santo  Fiime,  Siero  and  elsewhere.  Man  than  1,400,000  too*  ol 
coal  were  produced  in  rijoj,  bealdei  a  contMerable  amouDt  of 
iron,  mercury  and  dnnabar.  Tlie  copper  nines  near  Avilfia  afid 
Cangas  de  Onis,  and  the  copper  woiiti  which  long  supplied  the 
fain  of  Leon  and  Cattile  with  kettles,  pots  and  similar  utensBs, 
have  Icat  their  importance;  but  lead,  '"T'**^'.  aiienic,  cobalt, 
Itpit  laiuli.  alum,  antimony,  jet.  marble  and  lock-oystal  are 
found  in  varioui  pari)  of  the  province.  wIuId  amber  and  con] 
are  gathered  along  the  coast.  Their  are  manufactura  of  liiie 
teililet,  coane  cloth  and  libboai  is  Salts,  Pfloflt,  Caiai  nod 
AviUi;  of  paper  in  Fiinlon;  of  porcelain  and  gltst  in  GijAn, 
AviUt  and  Pola  de  Sum;  of  aim*  hi  Oviedo  and  TVubia;  while 
foundrita  and  woiks  for  the  manufacture  of  igricullunl  iniple- 
meals,  nili  and  plg.iran  are  aumeroui.  AnimpoRut  bi^way 
is  the  i6th-ceiltury  Cimiju  tal,  or  royal  road,  lesding  fnna 
Gijfia  to  I-eon  and  Madrid,  which  cost  so  much  thai  like  empcnc 
Chtilet  V.  Uquiied  if  it  were  paved  with  silver.  A  railway  fnn 
Madrid  to  Oviedo,  GtjAn  and  Avilfs  runs  through  lomc  of  tlw 
most  difficult  parts  of  the  Cantabrian  chain.  There  nie  aln 
(evcral  hianch  lailways.  including  numeioui  nanow-gange  line*. 
OVIEDO,  an  episcopal  city  and  capital  ol  the  Spanith  proyiace 
of  Oviedo;  ib  ra.  S,  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  river  K^loo, 
and  on  the  Leon.Gljdn  Oviedo-Trubia  and  Oviedo-Iiifieato 
railways.  Fop,  (1900)  48,10].  Oviedo  Is  built  on  a  hill  riaiiis 
from  a  broad  and  piaureique  valley,  which  it  bounded  on  the 
nonh.wett  fay  the  Sierra  de  Ninnco.  The  four  tnaJn  s>R«s  of 
Oviedo,  which  meel  in  s  central  square  oiled  the  nan  Mayor 
01  Plaza  de  la  Conititucinn,  aie  (be  roods  cooiwcilng  Glite  and 
Leon  (north  and  uuth)  and  Santander  tsA  Grado  (east  and  v^). 
The  itieets  are  clean  and  well  lighted;  the  profectlng  nob  of 
the  houses  give  a  cbancterlsllc  eSect,  and  iobk  poitioos  of  tbe 
old  Calle  de  la  Pliteria  are  highly  picturtiqiDe.  b  tbe  Tlun 
Miyoi  <i  the  handsome  Ciu  Cooslslaritl  or  town  btO  datini  from 
1661;  Uie  Jesuit  church  of  San  Isidro  (1178),  and  some  aaCMBi 
palaces  of  the  Aituiian  nobility  are  architeclnially  iBIerestlnft 
Theunivenlly  wailoundcd  by  PhiUpIII.hi  i604;conDected  aHtb 
it  are  a  fine  libnry  and  phyiical  and  chemical  muteuma.  Tlic 
Gothic  catfaedial,  founded  in  ijg8,  occupiei  the  site  of  a  diapcl 
founded  in  the  Sth  cenluiy,  of  which  only  the  Camam  Santn 
remaini.     The  west  front  has  a  tax  poitico  of  onuDcoted 

ttalned  glass,  but  hat  been  much  diifignnd  with  xnodcni  loctKO 
additnni.  The  Caman  SanU  (dating  from  Bm)  CDntains  Ibc 
famout  area  of  Oviedo.  an  iilh-cenluiy  ByatnliiK  dest  ol 
cedti.  Dveritid  with  lilvcr  reliefi  of  tcenes  in  Ibe  lives  of  CbiHt, 
the  Virgin  and  the  apoatlet.  In  it  are  preserved  toae  highly 
•acred  relief,  two  cr  
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and  ocW  vahuUe  pieces  of  foM  and  sQver  pUte.  The  cathcdnl 
Ii!»raxy  has  some  curioiis  old  MSS.,  including  a  deed  of  gift  made 
by  Alphonao  IL  of  Astuzias  ia  8i  a,  aod  a  coUectioQ  of  illuminated 
documents  of  the  lath  centniy,  called  the  Ubro  fjMeo.  On  the 
Siena  de  Naranco  is  the  ancient  Santa  liaria  de  Naranco, 
origbaOy  buOt  by  Ramiro  I.  of  Asturias  in  8so  as  a  palace,  and 
aftenrards  turned  into  a  church.  Higher  up  the  hill  is  San 
Miguel  de  Lino,  also  of  the  9th  century;  and  on  the  road  to 
Gij6n.  about  a  mile  outside  the  town,  is  the  SantuUano  or  church 
of  St  Julian,  also  of  very  early  date.  Few  towns  in  Spain  have 
better  schools  for  primary  and  higher  education,  and  there  are 
s  literary  and  scienti£c  institute,  a  meteorological  observatory, 
a  school  for  teachers,  a  school  of  art,  adult  classes  for  artisans, 
an  ardiaeological  museum  and  several  public  libraries.  Oviedo 
b  the  centre  of  a  thriving  trade  in  agriodtuial  products;  its 
ether  industries  are  marble-quarrying,  and  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  iron  goods,  leather  and  matches. 

Oviedo,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Fruela  (76a),  became  the  fixed 
residence  of  the  kings  of  the  Astur^  in  the  time  of  Alphonso  IL, 
and  continued  to  be  so  until  about  924,  when  the  advancing 
icconqucst  of  Spain  from  the  Moors  led  them  to  remove  their 
capital  to  Leon.  From  that  date  the  history  of  the  dty  was 
comparativdy  uneventful,  until  the  Peninsular  War,  when  it  was 
twice  plundered  by  the  French^-imder  Ney  in  1809  and  under 
Bonnet  in  1810. 

OVIEDO  Y  VAIDiS.  OONZALO  FBRMAIIDBZ  DB  (147&- 
1557)1  Spanish  historian,  was  bom  at  Madrid  in  August  147^* 
Educated  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  his  thirteenth 
year  he  became  page  to  their  son,  the  Infante  Don  John,  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Granada,  and  there  saw  Columbus  previous 
to  his  voyage  to  America.  On  the  death  of  Prince  John  (4th  of 
October  1497).  Oviedo  went  to  Italy,  and  there  acted  as  secretary 
to  G<mxalo  Fernandez  de  Cordoba.  In  1 514  he  was  appointed 
sopervisor  of  gold-smelt  ings  at  San  Domingo,  and  on  his  return 
to  Spain  in  1523  was  appointed  historiogn^her  of  the  Indies. 
He  paid  five  more,  visits  to  America  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  VaUadolid  in  1557. 

Besides  a  romance  of  chival^  entitled  QanbdU  (i5i9>.  Oviedo 
WTMe  two  exienaive  works  of  permanent  value:  La  Gtntnl  y 
wteml  kistmia  de  las  Indias  ana  Las  Quinquatnias  de  la  poUeMa 
de  EspeMa.  The  former  work  was  first  uaued  at  Toledo  (1526)  in 
the  form  of  a  aummary  entitled  La  Natural  kystoria  de  las  Indtas; 
the  first  part  of  La  Historia  gpieral  de  las  Indias  appeared  at  Seville 
in  1535;  but  the  complete  work  was  not  published  till  1851-1855, 
vben  It  was  edited  by  4*  A.  de  los  Rios  ior  the  Spanish  Academy 


of  Hiitory.  Though  written  in  a  diffuse  style,  it  embodies  a  mass 
of  ciiriou»  information  collected  at  first  hand,  and  the.  incomplete 
Seville  edition  was  widely  read  in  the  English  and  French  versions 

GbGdwd  by  Eden  and  Poleur  respectively  iii.  15S5  and  1556. 
•  Casas  docribes  it  as  "  containing  almost  as  many  lies  as  pages," 
and  Oviedo  uodoubtcdly  pots  the  most  favourable  interpieution 
on  the  proceeding*  of  his  countrymen;  but,  apart  from  a  patriotic 
bos  wluch  is  too  obvious  to  tie  misleading,  his  narrative  is  bgth 
trust  worthy  and  interesting.  In  his  Quiftquaituas  he  indul^  in 
noch  livdly  gossip  concerning  eminent  oontemporsries;  this  co1> 
lection  of  qoamt,  rooralirinf  anecdotes  was  first  published  at  Madrid 
in  1^0,  under  the  editorship  of  Vicente  de  la  Fuente. 

OVOiO  (adapted  from  Ital.  uotelo,  diminutive  of  imso,  an 
egg;  other  foreign  equivalents  are  Fr.  0se,  tekine,  quart  de  rond\ 
LaL  eddmu),  in  architecture,  a  convei  moulding  known  also 
as  the  echinus,  which  in  Classic  architecture  was  invariably 
carved  with  the  egg  and  tongue,  hx  Roman  and  Italian  work  the 
moulding  is  caDed  by  workmen  a  quarts  round.  It  must  not 
be  confounded  with  t  he  echinus  of  the  Greek  Doric  capital,  as  this 
waa  of  a  ropre  varied  form  and  of  much  larger  dimensions  than 
the  ovolo,  which  was  only  a  subordinate  moulding. 
.  OWATtnniA.  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Steele  county, 
Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Straight  river,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
state,  about  67  m.  S.  of  Minneapolis  and  St  Paul.  Pop.  (igoo) 
SSfit,  of  whom  1160  were  foreign-born;  (190S)  5651:  O910) 
5658.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  MQwaukee  &  St  Paul,  the 
Chicago  ft  North- Western,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  ft  Pacific 
and  the  Minneapolis,  Rochester  ft  Dubuque  (electric)  railways. 
Four  fine  stcd  bridges  span  the  river  at  or  near  the  dty.  Among 
the  public  buiiaings  are  a  handsome  county  court-house,  a  dty 


hall,  an  armoury,  a  city  hospital  and  a  public  library.  Owatonna 
is  the  seat  of  the  Pfllsbiiry  Academy  (Baptist),  the  Sacred  Heart 
Academy  (Roman  Catholic)  and  the  (^anfield  Commercial 
School,  and  immediately  west  of  the  dty  is  the  State  Public 
School  for  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children  (1886).  Thedty*s 
commercial  importance  is  h^dy  due  to  its  situation  in  a  rich 
dairjring  and  farming  district,  for  which  it  is  the  shipping  centre. 
It  has  also  various  manufacturca.  There  are  valuable  mineral 
springs  in  the  vidnity.  The  munidpslity  owns  and  operates 
the  water-works.  Owatonna  waa  settled  about  1855,  was  in- 
corporated as  a  village  in  1865,  waa  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1875 
and  recdved  a  new  charter  in  1909.  Its  name  is  a  Sioux  word 
mfaning  "  straight,"  the  river  having  been  previously  named 
Straight  river. 

OWBOOt  a  village  and  the  county-seat  of  Tioga  county. 
New  York,  U.S.A.J  on  the  Owego  Creek  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Susquehanna  river,  sz  m.  W.  of  Binghamtoh.  Pop.  (1910,  U.S. 
census)  4633.  It  b  served  by  the  Erie,  the  Lehi^  Valley  and 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  ft  Western  railways;  a  branch  of 
the  last  coimects  with  Ithaca,  N.Y.  Owego  occupies  the  site 
of  an  Indian  (probably  Tuscaiora)  village  named  "  Ab-wa-ga," 
which  waa  destroyed  by  Ckneial  James  Clinton  in  1779.  The 
name,  of  which  "  Owego  "  is  a  corruption,  is  said  to  mean 
"  where  th^  valley  widens."  A  white  settlement  and  trading 
post  were  set  up  here  In  1785,  and  the  village  of  Owego  was 
incorporated  in  1827. 

OWEN,  SIR  HUGH' (1804-1881),  Welsh  educationist,  was 
born  near  Talyfbel  Ferry,  Anglesey,  on  the  X4th  of  January  1804. 
Educated  at  a  private  school  at  Carnarvon,  he  became  derk  in 
1825  to  a  barrister  in  London.  In  1836  he  entered  the  office  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission,  eventually  becoming  chief  derk  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  retiring  in  187a  to  devote  himself 
ezdusivdy  to  educational  work.  As  eariy  as  1839  he  had 
become  secretary  for  an  assodation  to  start  a  National  school 
in  Islingtoii,  and  in  1843  he  had  published  A  Letter  to  Ike  Wdsk 
People  on  tht  need  of  educationial  activity,  which  was  widdy 
read.  Successful  in  arousing  the  interest  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  he  became  in  1846  honorary  seoetary 
of  its  newly-formed  branch,  the  Cambrian  School  Sodety.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bangor  Normal  College,  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  of  the  University  College  of  Wales  at 
Aberjrstwith,  of  which  for  many  yean  he  was  honorary  secretary 
and  treasurer.  He  was  for  three  years  a  member  of  the  Londoa 
School  Board.  His  teheme  for  secondary  education,  formulated 
in  i88x,  was  almost  wholly  adopted  after  his  death  in  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act  of  i88q.  The  revival  of  the  Honour- 
able Cymrodorion  Sodety,  the  National  Eist^dfod  Assodation 
and  the  Social  Sdeoce  Section  of  the  National  Eisteddfod  was 
due  to  Owen.  He  was  knighted  in  recognition  of  his  service  to 
Welsh  education  in  August  1881;  but  died  at  Mentone  on  the 
20th  of  November.  A  bronze'stattie  was  erected  at  Carnarvon  in 
1888  by  public  subscription. 

OWEN,  JOHN  [OvENTTS  or  Audoentjs]  (c.  X560-X628),  Wdsh 
epigrammatist,  was  bom  at  PUs  Dhu,  Camiuvonshire,  about 
1560.  He  was  educated  under  Dr  Bilson  at  Winchester  School, 
and  at  New  College,  Oxford.  He  was  a  fellow  of  his  college  from 
1584  to  Z591,  when  he  became  a  schoolmaster,  first  at  Trelleck, 
near  Monmouth,  and  then  at  Warwick,  where  he  was  master  of 
the  school  endowed  by  Henry  VIII.  He  became  distinguished 
for  his  perfect  mastery  of  the  Latin  language,  and  for  the  humour, 
felidty  and  point  of  his  epigrams.  The  Continental  scholars  and 
wtu  of  the  day  used  to  call  him  "  the  British  MartiaL*'  He  was 
a  staunch  Protestant  besides,  and  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  turning  liis  wit  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This 
practice  caused  his  book  to  be  pla<xd  on  the  Index  prokibitorius 
in  1654,  and  led  a  rich  old  unde  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion to  cut  him  out  of  his  will.  When  the  poet  died  in  1622, 
his  countryman  and  relative.  Bishop  WiUiams  of  Lincoln,  who 
is  said  to  have  supported  him  in  his  latcfr  years,  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  in  St  Paul's  cathedral  with  a  Latin  epiti^h. 

Owen's  Epig^ammaia  are  divided  into  twelve  books,  of  which 
the  first  four  were  pobUsbed  in  1606,  and  the  rest  at  four  different 
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timei.  Owen  frequently^  adapti  and  altera  to  hb  own  porpote  the 
lines  of  his  predecesaon  in  Latin  verse,  and  ode  such  borrowiiy 
has  become  celebrated  as  a  quotation,  though  few  know  where  it  is 
to  be  found.   It  is  the  first  line  of  this  epigram  :— 

*'  Tempore  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  fllis: 
Quo  modo?  fit  temper  tempore  pejor  homo.** 

(Lib.  I.  ad  Edoardum  Nod,  tf^.  58.) 
This  first  fine  b  altered  from  an  epignm  by  Matthew  Borbonios, 
one  of  a  series  of  mottoes  for  various  emperors,  thb  one  being  for 
Lothaire  I. 

"  Omnia  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis: 
Ilia  vices  quasdam  res  habet,  ilia  vices." 
There  are  editions  of  the  Epitramwiata  by  Elaevir  and  by  DUlot; 
the  best  b  that  edited  by  Renouard  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1795).  Tnnsla- 
tions  into  English,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  were  made  by  Vicars 
(1619);  by  Pecke,  in^  his  Panuusi  Puerptrium  (1659);  and  by 
Harvey  in  1677,  which  b  the  most  complete.  La  TorrCj  the  Spanisn 
epigrammatist,  owed  much  to  Owen,  and  translated  hb  works  into 
Spanish  in  167^  French  transbtions  of  the  best  of  Owen's  epigrams 
were  published  by  A.  L.  Lebrun  (1709)  and  by  Kirivalant  (181^. 

OWEN,  JOHN  (1616-X683),  English  Noncooformbt  divine,  was 
bom  at  Siadham  in  Oxfordshire  in  x6i6,  and  was  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford  (B.A.  163a,  M.A.  1635),  noted,  as  Fuller 
teUs  us,  lor  its  metaphysfdana.  A  Puritan  by  training  and 
conviction,  in  1637  Owen  was  driven  from  Oxford  by  Laud's  new 
statutes,  and  became  chaplain  and  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Robert  Dormer  and  then  in  that  of  Lord  Lovelace.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil' troubles  he  sided  with  the  parliament,  and 
thus  lost  both  his  phice  and  the  prospects  of  succeeding  to  hb 
Welsh  royalbt  uncle's  fortune.  For  a  while  he  lived  in  Charter- 
house  Yard,  in  great  unsettlement  of  mind  on  religious  questions, 
which  was  removed  at  length  by  a  sermon  preached  by  a  stranger 
in  Aldermanbury  Chapel  whither  be  had  gone  to  h^  Edmund 
Calamy.  Hb  first  publication,  The  Display  of  Arminianum 
(1643),  was  a  spirited  defence  of  rigid  Calvinism.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  committee  of  religion,  and  gained  him  the  living  of 
Fordham  in  Essex,  from  whidi  a  "  scandalous  minbter  "  had 
been  ejected.  At  Fordham  he  remained  engrossed  in  the  work 
of  hb  parish  and  ^writing  only  The  Duty  of  Payors  and  People 
Distiniuished  until  1646,  when,  the  old  incumbent  dying,  Uie 
presentation  lapsed  to  the  patron,  who  gave  it  to  some  one  else. 
He  was  now,  however,  coming  Into  notice,  for  on  the  39th  of 
April  be  prealched  before  the  Long  parliament.  In  thb  sermon, 
and  still  more  in  hb  Country  Essay  for  the  Practice  of  Church 
Covemmentj  which  he  appended  to  It,  his  tendency  to  break 
away  from  Presbyteriaiiism  to  the  more  tolerant  Independent  or 
Congregational  system  b  plainly  seen.  Like  Milton  be  saw 
little  to  choose  between  "  new  presbyter  "  and  "  old  priest,"  and 
disliked  a  rigid  and  arbitrary,  polity  by  whatever  name  it  was 
called.  He  became  pastor  at  Coggeshall  In  Essex,  where  a  large 
influx  of  Flemish  tradesmen  provided  a  congenial  Independent 
atmosphere.  Hb  adoption  of  Congregational  principles  did  not 
effect  hb  theological  position,  and  in  1647  be  again  attacked  the 
Arminians  in  The  Death  of  Death  in  the  Death  of  Christ,  which 
drew  him  into  long  debate  with  Richard  Baxter.  He  made  the 
friendship  of  Fairfax  while  the  latter  was  besieging  Colchester, 
and  urgently  addressed  the  army  there  against  rdlgious  persecu- 
tion. He  was  chosen  to  preach  to  parliament  on  the  day  after 
the  execution  of  Charles,  and  succeeded  In  fulfilling  hb  delicate 
task  without  directly  mentioning  that  event.  Another  sermon 
preached  on  the  19th  of  April,  a  vigorous  plea  for  sincerity  of 
religion  in  high  places,  won  not  only  the  thanks  of  parliament 
but  the  friendship  of  Cromwell,  who  carried  him  off  to  Ireland  as 
his  chaplain,  that  he  might  regubte  the  affairs  of  Trinity  College. 
He  pleaded  with  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  religious  needs  of 
Ireland  as  some  years  earlier  he  had  pleaded  for  those  of  Wales. 
In  1650  he  accompanied  Cromwell  on  hb  Scottish  campaign.  In 
March  1651  Cromwell,  as  chancellor  of  Oxford,  gave  him  the 
deanery  of  Chrbt  Church,  and  made  him  vice-chancellor  in 
September  1653;  in  both  offices  he  succeeded  the  Presbyterian 
Edward  Reynolds. 

During  his  eight  yeare  of  official  Oxford  life  Owen  showed 
himself  a  firm  disciplinarian,  and  infused  a  new  spirit  of  thorough- 
ness into  dons  and  undergraduates  alike,  though,  as  John 
Locke  testifies,  the  Aristotelian  traditions  in  education  suffered 
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no  change,  ^th  PhflIp  Nye  he  unmasked  the  popular  astn>> 
k)ger,  William  Lilly,  and  in  spite  of  hb  share  in  condemning 
two  Quakeresses  to  be  whipped  for  dbturbing  the  peace,  hb 
rule  was  not  intolerant.*  Anglican  services  were  conducted 
here  and  there,  and  at  Chrbt  Church  itself  the  Anglican  chaplain 
remained  in  the  college.  While  little  encouragement  was  given 
to  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry,*  it  b  unhistorical  to  say  that  Puritanism 
at  Oxford  was  simply  **  an  attempt  to  force  education  and  culture 
into  the  leaden  moulds  of  Calvinistic  theology."  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  Owen,  unlike  many  of  hb  contemporaries, 
found  hb  chief  interest  in  the  New  Testament  nther  than  the 
Old.  During  hb  Oxford  years  he  wrote  Justitia  Divima  (1653), 
an  exposition  of  the  dogma  that  God  cannot  forgive  sin  without 
an  atonement;  Communion  trith  God  (1657),  which  has  been 
called  a  "piece  of  wire-drawn  mysticism";  Dodrine  of  the 
Saints^  Perseoerance  (1654),  hb  final  atUck  on  Arminianism; 
Vindiciae  Eeangdicae,  a  treatise  written  by  order  of  the  Council 
of  State  against  Sodnlanism  as  expounded  by  John  Bidle; 
On  the  Mortification  of  Sin  in  Believers  (1656),  an  Introspective 
and  analytic  work;  Schism  (1657),  one  of  the  most  read- 
able of  all  hb  writings;  Of  Temptation  (1658),  an  attempt  to 
recall  Puritanism  to  Its  cardinal  spiritual  attitude  from  the 
jarring  anarchy  of  sectarianism  and  the  pharisaism  which  had 
followed  00  popularity  and  threatened  to  destroy  the  early 
simplicity. 

Besides  all  hb  academic  and  literary  concerns  Owen  was 
continually  In  the  midst  of  affairs  of  state.  In  1651,  on  October 
34  (after  Worcester),  he  preached  the  thanksgiving  sermon 
before  parliament.  In  1653  he  sat  on  a  cotmcil  to  consider 
the  condition  of  Protestantism  in  Iceland.  In  October  1653 
he  was  one  of  several  minbters  whom  Cromwell  summoned 
to  a  consultation  as  to  church  union.*  In  December  the  degree 
of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  hb  university.  In  the  parlia- 
ment of  16^54  he  sat,  but  only  for  a  short  time^  as  member  for 
Oxford  univosity,  and,  with  Baxter,  was  placed  on  the  committee 
for  settling  the  "  fundamentab  "  necessary  for  the  toIeratioD 
promised  in  the  Instrument  of  Government.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  chsirmsn  of  a  committee  on  Scottish  Church  affairs 
He  was,  too,  one  of  the  Triers,  and  appears  to  have  behaved 
with  kindness  and  moderation  in  that  capacity.  As  vice- 
chancellor  he  acted  with  readiness  and  spirit  when  a  Royalist 
rising  In  Wiltshire  broke  out  in  1655;  hb  adherence  to  Cromwell, 
however,  was  by  no  means  slavish,  for  he  drew  op,  at  the  request 
of  Desborough  and  Pride,  a  petition  against  hb  receiving  the 
kingship.  Thus,  when  Richard  Cromwell  succeeded  hb  father 
as  chancellor,  Owen  lost  hb  vice-chancellorship.  In  1658  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  conference  of  Indqiendcnts  which 
drew  up  the  Savoy  Declaration. 

On  the  death  of  Cromwell  Owen  Joined  the  Wallingford  House 
party,  and  though  he  denied  any  share  in  the  deposition  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  he  threw  aU  hb  weight  on  the  side  of  a  simfAe 
repubUc  as  against  a  protectorate.  He  assbted  In  the  rcstoratioa 
of  the  Rump  parliament,  and,  when  Monk  began  hb  march 
Into  England,  Owen,  In  the  name  of  the  Independent  churches, 
to  whom  Monk  was  supposed  to  belong,  and  who  were  keenly 
anxious  as  to  hb  intentionsy  wrote  to  dissuade  him  from  the 
enterprise. 

In  March  1660,  the  Presbyterian  party  being  uppermost. 
Owen  was  further  deprived  of  hb  deanery,  which  was  given 
back  to  Reynolds.  He  retired  to  Stadham,  where  he  wrote 
various  controversial  and  theological  works,  in  espedaJ  the 
laborious  Theologoumena  Pantodapa^  a  history  of  the  rise  arid 
progress  of  theology.  The  respect  in  which  many  erf  the 
authorities  held  hb  Intellectual  eminence  won  him  an  immunity 
denied  to  other  Nonconformbts.  In  1661  was  published  the 
celebrated  Fiat  Lux,  a  work  by  the  Franciscan  monk  John 

*  H.  L.  Thompson,  Christ  Omreh  ('*  Oxford  Colkge  Hbtories  ") 
pp.  70  scq. 

*  Owen  made  a  very  unhappy  attack  on  Brian  Walton's  Fot>-c1oi 
Bible. 

*Owcn  probably  drew  up  the  scheme  for  a  natioitti  church 
surroundea  by  bodies  of  tolerated  dissent  which  was  picaeated  ta 
parlbment.   See  D.  Masaon,  UHlom,  iv.  390, 566. 
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Vincent  Cane,  in  which  the  oneness  and  beauty  of  Roman 
Catholicism  are  contrasted  with  the  confusion  and  multipUcity 
of  Protestant  sects.  At  Clarendon's  request  Owen  answered 
this  in  1663  in  his  Animadversions;  and  so  great  was  its  success 
that  he  was  offered  preferment  if  he  would  conform.  Owen's 
condition  for  making  terms  was  liberty  to  all  who  agree  in  doctrine 
vith  the  Church  of  England;  nothing  therefore  came  of  the 
negotiation. 

In  1663  he  was  invited  by  the  Congregational  churches 
ia  Boston,  New  England,  to  become  their  minister,  but  declined. 
The  Conventicle  and  Five  Mile  Acts  drove  him  to  London;  and 
in  1666,  after  the.  Fire,  he,  like  other  leading  Nonconformist 
mlnbtexs,  fitted  up  a  room  for  public  service  and  gathered 
a  congr^ation,  composed  chiefly  of  the  old  Commonwealth 
ofikers.  Meanwhile  be  was  incessantly  writing;  and  in  1667 
he  published  his  Catechism^  which  led  to  a  proposal,  "  more 
acute  than  diplomatic,"  from  Baxter  for  union.  Various  papers 
passed,  and  after  a  year  the  attempt  was  dosed  by  the  following 
kconical  note  from  Owen:  "  I  am  still  a  well-wisher  to  these 
mathematics."  It  was  now,  too,  that  he  published  the  first 
part  of  his  vast  work  upon  the  £{^e  to  the  Hebrews,  together 
with  his  exposition  of  Psalm  130  and  his  'WflTrhfng  book  on 
Inthodling  Sin, 

In  1669  Owen  wrote  a  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  in  New  En^and,  who,  under  the  influence  of  Presby- 
terianism,  had  shown  themselves  persecutors.  At  home,  too, 
he  was  busy  in  the  same  cause.  In  1670  Samuel  Parker's 
Ecdesicstical  PoiUy  attacked  the  Nonconformists  in  a  style  of 
clumsy  intolerance.  Owen  answered  him  (Trulk  and  Innocence 
Vindicated);  Parker  replied  with  personalities  as  to  Owen's 
connexion  with  Wallingford  House.  Then  Andrew  Marvell 
with  banter  and  satire  finally  disposed  of  Parker  in  The  Rehearsal 
Transposed,  Owen  himself  produced  a  tract  On  the  Trinity 
(1669),  and  Christian  Love  and  Peau  (167a). 

At  the  revival  of  the  Conventicle  Acts  in  1670,  Owen  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  paper  of  reasons  which  was  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Lords  in  protest.  In  this  or  the  following  year 
Harvard  College  invited  him  to  become  its  president;  he 
received  similar  invitations  from  some  of  the  Dutch  uni- 
versities. 

When  Charles  issued  his  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  1673, 
Owen  drew  up  an  address  of  thanks.  This  indulgence  gave  the 
dissenters  an  opportunity  for  increasing  their  churches  and 
services,  and  Owen  was  one  of  the  first  preachers  at  the  weekly 
lectures  which  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians  jointly  held 
at  Princes'  Hall  in  Broad  Street.  He  was  held  in  high  respect 
by  a  large  number  of  the  nobility  (one  of  the  nu&ny  things  which 
point  to  the  fact  that  Congregationalism  was  by  no  means  the 
creed  of  the  poor  and  insignificant),  and  during  1674  both 
Charles  and  James  held  prolonged  conversations  with  him  in 
which  they  assured  him  of  their  good  wishes  to  the  dissenters. 
Charles  gave  him  xooo  guineas  to  relieve  those  upon  whom  the 
severe  Uws  had  chiefly  pressed,  and  he  was  even  able  to  procure 
the  release  of  John  Bunyan,  whose  preaching  he  ardently 
admired.  In  1674  Owen  was  attacked  by  William  Sherlock,  dean 
of  St  Paul's,  whom  he  easily  vanquished,  and  frcSn  this  time  until 
1 680  he  was  engaged  upon  his  ministry  and  the  writing  of 
reU^oos  works.  The  chief  of  these  were  On  Apostasy  (1676), 
a  sad  account  of  religion  under  the  Restoration;  On  the  Holy 
Spirit  (1677-1678)  and  The  Doctrine  of  Justification  (1677).  In 
1680,  however,  Stillingflcct  having  on  May  ix  preachcKl  his 
sermon  on  "  The  Mischief  of  Sepamttion,"  Owen  defended  the 
Nonconformists  from  the  charge  of  schism  in  his  Brief  Vindica- 
tion. Baxter  and  Howe  also  answered  Stillingfleet,  who  replied 
in  Tho  Unreasonableness  of  Separation,  Owen  again  answered 
this,  and  then  left  the  controversy  to  a  swarm  of  eager  com- 
batants. From  this  time  to  his  death  he  was  occupied  with 
continual  writing,  disturbed  only  by  suffering  from  stone  and 
asthma,  and  by  an  absurd  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  Rye 
Hrnise  Plot.  His  most  important  work  was  his  Treatise  on 
Eaangdical  ChvrcheSf  in  which  were  contained  his  latest  views 
le^arding  church  government.    He  died  at  Ealing  on  the  a4th 


of  August  1683,  just  twenty-one  years  after  he  had  gone  out 

with  so  many  others  on  St  Bartholomew's  day  in  x663,  and  was 

buried  on  the  4th  of  September  in  Bunhiil  Fields. 

For  engiaved  portraits  of  Owen  see  first  editbn  of  S.  Palmer's 
Nonconformists'  Memorial  and  Vertue's  Sermons  and  Tracts  (1721). 
The  chief  authorities  for  the  life  are  Owen's  Worhs;  W.  Orme's 
Memoirs  of  Owen;  A.  Wood's  Athenae  Oxonienses;  R.  Baxter's 
Life;  D.  Neat's  History  of  the  Puritans;  T.  Edwards's  Gangraena; 
and  the  various  histories  of  the  Independents.  See  also  The  Golden 
Book  of  John  Owen^  a  collection  of  extracts  prefaced  by  a  study  of 
his  life  and  age,  by  James  Moffatt  (London,  1904). 

OWEN.  SIR  RICHARD  (1804-18Q2),  English  biologist,  was 
bom  at  Lancaster  on  the  aoth  .of  July  1804,  and  received  his 
early  education  at  the  grammar  school  of  that  town.  In  X820 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  local  surgeon  and  apothwaxy,  and  in 
X  8  24  he  proceeded  as  a  medical  student  to  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  He  left  the  university  in  the  following  year,  and 
completed  his  medical  course  in  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
London,  where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  eminent 
surgeon,  John  Abemethy.  He  then  contemplated  the  usual 
professioxial  career;  but  his  bent  was  evidently  in  the  direction 
of  anatomical  research,  and  he  was  induced  by  Abernetby  to 
accept  the  position  of  assistant  to  William  Clift,  conservator 
of  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  This  congenial 
occupation  soon  led  him  to  abandon  his  intention  of  medical 
practice,,  and  his  life  henceforth  was  devoted  to  purely  scientific 
labours.  He  prepared  an  important  series  of  catalogues  of  the 
Hunterian  collection  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons;  and  in 
the  course  of  this  work  he  acquired  the  unrivalled  knowledge 
of  comparative  anatomy  which  enabled  him  to  enrich  all  depart- 
ments of  the  science,  and  specially  facilitated  his  researches 
on  the  remains  of  extinct  animals.  In  1836  he  was  appointed 
Hunterian  professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  in 
X849  he  succeeded  Clift  as  conservator.  He  held  the  latter 
office  until  X856,  when  he  became  superintendent  of  the  natural 
history  department  of  the  British  Museum.  He  then  devoted 
much  of  his  energies  to  a  great  scheme  for  a  National  Museiun 
of  Natural  History,  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  removal 
of  the  luitural  history  collections  of  the  British  Museum  to 
a  new  building  at  South  Kensington,  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History).  He  retained  office  imtil  the  completion  of 
this  work  in  X884,  when  he  received  the  distinction  of  K.C.B., 
and  thenceforwaird  lived  quietly  in  retirement  at  Sheen 
Lodge,  Richmond  Park,  until  his  death  on  the  x8th  of  December 
X892. 

While  occupied  with  the  cataloguing  of  the  Hunterian  collection, 
Owen  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  the  preparations  before 
him,  but  also  seized  every  opportunity  of  dissecting  fresh  subjects. 
He  was  espedaily  favoured  with  the  privilege  of  investigating 
the  animals  which  died  in  the  Zoological  Society's  gardens; 
and  when  that  society  began  to  publish  scientific  proceedings 
in  X83X,  he  was  the  most  voluminous  contributor  of  dnatomicaJ 
papers.  His  first  notable  publication,  however,  was  his  Memoir 
on  the  Pearly  Nautilus  (London,  X832),  which  was  soon  recognized 
as  a  classic.  Henceforth  he  continued  to  make  im[)ortant 
contributions  to  every  department  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
zoology  for  a  period  of  over  fifty  years.  In  the  sponges  Owen 
was  the  first  to  describe  the  now  well-known  "  Venus's  flower 
basket  "  or  Euplectella  (X84X,  X857).  Among  Entozoa  his  most 
noteworthy  discovery  was  that  of  Trichina  spiralis  (1835), 
the  parasite  infesting  the  muscles  of  man  in  the  disease  now 
termed  trichinosis  (see  also,  however,. the  article  on  Paget,  Sik 
James).  Of  Brachiopoda  he  made  very  special  studies,  which 
much  advanced  knowledge  and  settled  the  classification  which 
has  long  been  adopted.  Among  MoUusca,  he  not  only  deiscribed 
the  pearly  nautilus,  but  also  S^ula  (1850)  and  other  Cephalo- 
poda, both  living  and  extinct;  and  it  was  he  who  proposed 
the  universally-accepted  .subdivision  of  this  class  into  the 
two  orders  of  Dibranchiata  and  Tetrabranchiata  (1832).  The 
problematical  Arthropod  Limulus  was  also  the  subject  of  a 
special  memoir  by  him  in  1873. 

Owen's  technical  descriptions  of  the  Vertebrata  were  still 
more  numerous  and  extensive  than  those  of  the  invertebrate 
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animals.  His  Comparatim  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  VerU- 
brales  (3  vols.,  London,  1S66-1S6&)  was  indeed  the  result  of  more 
personal  research  than  any  similar  work  since  Cuvier's  Lemons 
d'anatomie  comparU,  He  not  only  studied  existing  forms, 
but  also  devoted  great  attention  to  the  remains  of  extinct 
groups,  and  immediately  followed  Cuvier  as  a  pioneer  in  verte- 
brate palaeontology.  Early  in  his  career  he  made  exhaustive 
studies  of  teeth,  both  of  existing  and  extinct  animals,  and  pub- 
lished his  profusely  illustrated  work  on  Odontography  (1840-1845). 
He  discovered  and  described  the  remarkably  complex  structure 
of  the  teeth  of  the  extinct  animals  which  he  named  Labyrintho- 
donts.  Among  his  writings  on  fishes,  bis  memoir  on  the  African 
mud-fish,  which  he  named  Protoptenu,  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  recognition  of  the  Dipnoi  by  Johannes  MOller.  He  also 
pointed  out  later  the  serial  connexion  between  the  teleosiean 
and  ganoid  fishes,  grouping  them  in  one  sub-dass,  the  TeleostomL 
Most  of  his  work  on  reptiles  related  to  the  skeletons  of  extinct 
forms,  and  his  chief  memoirs  on  British  specimens  were  reprinted 
in  a  connected  series  in  his  History  of  British  Fossil  Reptiles 
(4  vols.,  London,  Z849-X884).  He  published  the  first  important 
general  account  of  the  gr«st  group  of  Mesozoic  Und-reptOes, 
to  which  he  gave  the  now  familiv  name  of  Dmosauria.  He 
also  first  recognised  the  curious  eariy  Mesozoic  Iknd-reptiles, 
with  affinities  both  to  amphibians  and  mammals,  which  he 
termed  Anomodontia.  Most  of  these  were  obtained  from 
South  Africa,  beginning  in  1845  (Dicynodon),  and  eventuaUy 
furnished  materials  for  his  Catalogue  of  the  Fossil  Reptilia  of 
South  Africa,  issued  by  the  British  Museum  in  1876.-  Among 
his  writings  on  birds,  his  classical  memoir  on  the  Apteryx  (1840- 
1846),  a  long  series  of  papers  on  the  extinct  Dinomithidae  of 
New  Zealand,  other  memoirs  on  AptomiSf  Notomis,  the  dodo, 
and  the  great  auk,  may  be  specially  mentioned.  His  monograph 
on  Archaeopteryx  (1863),  the  long-tailed,  toothed  bird  from  the 
Bavarian  lithographic  stone,  is  also  an  epoch-making  work. 
With  regard  to  living  mammals,  the  more  striking  of  Owen's 
contributions  relate  to  the  monotremes,  marsupials,  and  the 
anthropoid  apes.  He  was  also  the  first  to  recognize  and  name 
the  two  natural  groups  of  typical  Ungulata,  the  odd-toed 
(PerissodactyU)  and  the  even-toed  (Artiodactyla),  while  describ- 
ing some  fossil  remains  in  1 848.  Most  of  his  writings  on  mammals, 
however,  deal  with  extinct  forms,  to  which  his  attention  seems 
to  have  been  first  directed  by  the  remarkable  fossils  collected 
by  Darwin  in  South  America.  Toxodon,  from  the  pampas, 
was  then  described,  and  gave  the  earliest  clear  evidence  of  an 
extinct  generalized  hoof  animal,  a  "  pachyderm  with  affinities 
to  the  Rodentia,  Edentata,  and  Herbivorous  Cetacea."  Owen's 
interest  in  South  American  extinct  mammals  then  led  to  the 
recognition  of  the  giant  armadillo,  which  he  named  Clyptodon 
(1839),  and  to  classic  memoirs  on  the  giant  ground-sloths, 
Mylodon  (1842)  and  Megatherium  (i860),  besides  other  important 
contributions.  At  the  same  time  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell's  dis- 
covery of  fossil  bones  in  New  South  Wales  provided  material  for 
the  first  of  Owen's  long  series  of  papers  on  the  extinct  mammals 
of  Australia,  which  were  eventuaUy  reprinted  in  book-form 
in  1S77.  He  discovered  Diprotodon  and  ThylacoUo,  besides 
extinct  kangaroos  and  wombats  of  gigantic  size.  While  occupied 
with  so  much  material  from  abroad,  Owen  was  also  busily 
collecting  facts  for  an  exhaustive  work  on  similar  fossils  from 
the  British  Isles,  and  in  X844-X846  he  published  his  History 
of  British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds,  which  was  followed  by 
many  later  memoirs,  notably  his  Monograph  of  the  Fossil 
Mammalia  of  the  Mesosoic  Formations  (Palaeont.  Soc.,  187 1). 
One  of  his  latest  publications  was  a  little  work  entitled  Antiquity 
of  Man  as  deduced  from  the  Discovery  of  a  Human  Sheleton 
during  Excavations  of  the  Docks  at  Tilbury  (London,  1884). 

Owen's  detailed  memoirs  and  descriptions  require  Uborious 
attention  in  reading,  on  account  of  their  nomenclature  and 
ambiguous  modes  of  expression;  and  the  circumstance  that 
very  little  of  his  terminology  has  found  universal  favour  causes 
them  to  be  more  generally  neglected  than  they  otherwise 
would  be.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
was  a  pioneer  in  condse  anatomical  nomendature;  and,  so  far 


at  least  as  the  vertebrate  skeleton  is  concerned,  his  terms  were 
based  on  a  carefully  reasoned  philosophical  scheme,  which  first 
clearly  distinguished  between  the  now  familiar  phenomena 
of  "  analogy  "  and  "  homology."  Owen's  theory  of  the  Arche- 
type  and  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton  (1848),  subsequently 
illustrated  also  by  his  little  work  On  the  Nature  of  Limbs  (1849), 
regarded  the  vertebrate  frame  as  consisting  of  a  series  of  funda- 
mentally identical  segments,  each  modified  according  to  its 
lK>sition  and  functions.  Much  of  it  was  fandful,  and  failed  when 
tested  by  the  facts  of  embryology,  which  Owen  systematically 
ignored  throughout  his  work.  However,  though  an  imperfect 
and  distorted  view  of  certain  great  truths,  it  po^essed  a  distinct 
value  at  the  time  of  its  conception.  To  the  discussion  of  the 
deeper  problems  of  biological  philosopl^  he  made  scarcdy 
any  direct  and  definite  contributions.  liiff^gtneralities  rardy 
extended  beyond  strict  comparative  anatomy,  the  phenomena 
of  adaptation  to  function,  and  the  facts  of  geographical  or 
geological  distribution.  His  lecture  on  "  virgin  reproductioa  " 
or  parthenogenesis,  however,  published  in  1849,  contained  the 
essence  of  the  theory  of  the  germ-plasm  elaborated  later  by 
August  Weismann;  and  be  made  several  vague  statements 
concerning  the  geological  succession  of  genera  and  species  of 
animals  and  their  possible  derivation  one  from  another.  He 
referred  espedally  to  the  changes  exhibited  by  the  successive 
forerunners  of  the  crocodiles  (1884)  and  horses  (1868);  but  it 
has  never  become  dear  how  much  of  the  modem  doctrines  oi 
organic  evolution  he  admitted.  ,  He  contented  himself  with 
the  bare  remark  that  "  the  inductive  demonstration  of  the 
nature  and  mode  of  operation  "  of  the  laws  governing  Ufe 
would  ''henceforth  be  the  great  aim  of  the  philosophical 
naturalist." 

See  The  Life  of  Richard  Ovcii,  by  his  grandson.  Rev.  Richard 
Owen  (3  volt..  London,  1894).  <A.  S.  Wo.) 

OWEN,  ROBERT  (1771-1858),  English  social  reformer,  was 
bom  at  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  in  North  Wales,  on  the 
14th  of  May  X77X.  His  father  had  a  small  business  in  Newtown 
as  saddler  and  ironmonger,  and  there  young  Owen  received  all 
his  school  education,  which  terminated  at  the  age  of  nine.  After 
serving  in  a  draper's  shop  for  some  years  he  settled  in  Manchester. 
His  success  was  very  rapid.  When  only  nineteen  yean  of  age 
he  became  manager  of  a  cotton  mill  in  which  five  hundred  pcopie 
were  employed,  and  by  his  administrative  intelligence  and  energy 
soon  made  it  one  of  the  best  establishments  of  the  kind  in  Great 
Britain.  In  this  factory  Owen  used  the  first  bsgs  of  American 
sea-island  cotton  eVer  imported  into  the  country;  it  was  the 
first  sea-island  cotton  from  the  Southern  States.  Owen  also  made 
remarkable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  cotton  spun; 
and  indeed  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  at  this  eariy  age  he 
was  the  first  cotton-spinner  in  England,  a  position  entirdy  due 
to  his  own  capacity  and  knowledge  of  the  trade.  In  1794  or 
X795  lie  became  manager  and  one  of  the  partners  of  theXHioritoa 
Twist  Company  at  Manchester.  During  a  visit  to  Glasgow  he 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
New  Lanark  mills,  David  Dale.  Owen  induced  kis  partners 
to  purchase  New  Lanark;  and  after  his  marriage  with  Miss  Dale 
he  settled  therj,  as  manager  and  part  owner  of  the  mills  (1800). 
Encouraged  by  bis  great  success  in  the  management  of  cotton 
factories  in  Manchester,  he  had  already  formed  the  intention  of 
conducting  New  Lanark  on  higher  prindplcs  than  the  cunent 
commerdal  ones. 

The  factory  of  New  Lanark  had  been  started  in  1784  hy  DaK 
and  Ark  Wright,  the  water-power  afforded  by  the  falls  of  the  Clyde 
being  the  great  attraction.  Connected  with  the  mills  were  aboot 
two  thousand  people,  five  hundred  of  whom  were  childreB. 
brought,  most  of  them,  at  the  age  of  five  or  shi  from  the  poor- 
houses  and  charities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  children 
especially  had  been  well  treated  by  Dale,  hut  the  general  amditiofi 
of  the  people  was  very  unsatisfactory.  Many  of  them  were  the 
lowest  of  the  population,  the  respectable  country  people  refusing 
to  submit  to  the  long  hours  and  demoralizing  dradgcry  of  the 
factories;  theft,  dmnkenness,  and  other  vices  were  commoc; 
education  and  sanitation  were  alike  neglected;  moct  families 
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lived  only  in  one  room.   It  was  this  population,  thus  committed 

to  his  cue,  which  Owen  now  set  himsdf  to  elevate  and  ameliorate. 

He  peatly  improved  their  houses,  and  by  the  unsparing  and 

benevolent  exertion  of  his  personal  influence  trained  them  to 

habits  of  order,  deanlineas  and  thrift.    He  opened  a  store, 

where  the  peojde  could  buy  goods  of  the  soundest  quality  at 

b'ttle  more  than  cost  price;  and  the  sale  of  drink  was  placed 

imder  the  strictest  supervision.    His  greatest  success,  however, 

was  in  the  education  of  the  young,  to  which  he  devoted  special 

attention.    He  was  the  founder  of  infant  schools  In   Great 

Britain;  and,  though  he  was  anticipated  by  reformers  on  the 

cootittoit  of  Europe,  he  seems  to  have  been  led  to  institute  them 

by  his  own  views  of  what  education  ought  to  be,  and  without 

hint  from  abroad.    In  all  these  plans  Owen  obtained  the  most 

gratifying  success.   Though  at  fint  regarded  with  suspicion  as  a 

stranger,  he  soon  won  the  confidence  of  his  people.    The  mills 

rootinued  to  be  a  grtfat  commercial  success,  but  It  is  needless 

to  say  that  some  of  Owen's  schemes  invtdved  considerable 

expense,  which  was  displeasing  to  his  partners.   Tired  at  last  of 

the  restrictions  imposed  on  him  by  men  who  wished  to  conduct 

the  business  on  the  ordinary  principles,  Owen  formed  a  new  firm, 

who,  content  with  s%of  return  for  their  capital,  were  ready  to 

give  freer  scope  to  his  philanthropy  (18x3).   In  this  firm  Jeremy 

Bentham  and  the  well-known  Quaker,  William  Allen,  were 

partners.    In  the  same  year  Owen  first  appeared  as  an  author 

of  essays,  in  which  he  expounded  the  principles  on  which  his 

system  of  educational  philanthropy  was  based.    From  an  early 

age  he  had  lost  all  belief  in  the  prevailing  forms  of  religion,  and 

had  thought  out  a  creed  for  himself,  which  he  considered  an 

entirely  new  afid  original  discovery.    The  chief  points  in  this 

philosophy  were  that  man's  character  is  made  not  by  him  but 

for  him;  that  it  has  been  formed  by  circumstances  over  which 

be  had  no  control ;  that  he  is  not  a  proper  subject  either  of  praise 

or  Uame, — these  principles  leading  up  to  the  practical  conclusion 

that  the  great  secret  In  the  right  formation  of  man's  character 

is  to  phtt  him  under  the  proper  influences — physical,  moral 

and  social— from  his  earliest  years.    These  prindplea— of  the 

irresponsibility  of  man  and  of  the  effect  of  early  influences— are 

the  keynote  of  Owen's  whole  system  of  education  and  social 

amelioration.    As  we  have  said,  they  are  embodied  in  his  first 

work,  A  New  View  of  Society t  or  Essays  on  the  Principle  cf  the 

Formation  of  Ike  Human  Character t  the  first  of  these  essays  (Uiere 

are  four  in  all)  being  published  in  18x3.   It  is  needless  to  say  that 

Owen's  new  views  theoretically  belong  to  a  very  old  system  of 

phik)8ophy,  and  that  his  originality  is  to  be  found  only  in  his 

benevolent  application  of  them.   For  the  next  few  years  Owen's 

work  at  New  Lanark  continued  to  have  iL  national  and  even  a 

European  significance.    His  schemes  for  the  education  of  his 

workpeople  attained  to  something  like  completion  on  the  opening 

oH  the  institution  at  New  Lanark  in  x8x6.    He  was  a  zealous 

supporter  of  the  factory  legislation  resulting  in  the  act  of  18x9, 

which,  Iwwever,  greatly  disappointed  him.    He  had  interviews 

and  communications  with  the  leading  members  of  govenunent, 

including  the  premier.  Lord  Liverpool,  and  with  many  of  the 

rulers  and  leading  statesmen  of  Europe.    New  Lanark  Itself 

became  a  much-frequented  place  of  pflgrinuige  for  sodal  reformers, 

statesmen,  and  royal  personages,  including  Nicholas,  afterwards 

emperor  of  Russia.    According  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of 

an  who  visited  it,  the  results  achieved  by  Owen  were  singularly 

good.   The  manners  of  the  children,  brought  up  under  his 

system,  were  beautifully  graceful,  genial  and  unconstrained; 

health,  plenty,  arul  contentment  prevailed;  drunkeimess  was 

almost  unknown,  and  illegitimacy  was  extremely  rare.    The 

most  perfect  good  feeling  subsisted  between  Owen  and  his 

workpeople,  aiul  all  the  operations  of  the  mill  proceeded  with 

the  utnx>st  smoothness  and  regularity;  and  the  business  was 

a   great  commercial  success. 

Hitherto  Owen's  work  had  been  that  of  a  philanthropist, 
whose  great  distinction  was  the  originality  anid  unwearying 
uisdfishness  of  his  methods.  His  first  departure  In  socialism 
lock  place  In  18x7,  and  was  embodied  in  a  report  communicated 
to  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  poor  law. 


The  general  misery  and  stagnation  of  trade  consequent  on  the 
termination  of  the  peat  war  was  engrossing  the  attention  of  the 
country.  After  clearly  tracing  the  special  causes  connected  with 
the  war  which  had  led  to  such  a  deplorable  state  of  things,  Owen 
pointed  out  that  the  permanent  cause  of  distress  was  to  be  found 
in  the  competition  of  human  labour  with  machinery,  and  that 
the  only  effective  remedy  was  the  united  action  of  men,  and  the 
subordination  of  machinery.  His  proposals  for  the  treatment  of 
pauperism  were  based  on  these  principles.  He  reconunended  that 
communities  of  about  twelve  hundred  persons  each  should  be 
settled  on  quantities  of  land  from  xooo  to  X500  acres,  all  living 
in  one  large  building  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  public  kitchen 
and  mess-rooms.  Each  family  should  have  its  own  private  apart- 
ments, and  the  entire  care  of  the  children  till  the  age  of  three, 
after  which  they  should  be  brought  up  by  the  community,  their 
parents  having  access  to  them  at  meals  and  all  other  proper  times. 
These  oonmiunities  might  be  established  by  individuals,  by 
parishes,  by  counties,  or  by  the  state;  in  every  case  there  should 
be  effective  supervision  by  duly  qualified  persons.  Work,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  Its  results,  should  be  in  common.  The  size  of 
his  community  was  no  doubt  partly  suggested  by  his  village  of 
New  Lanark;  and  he  soon  proceeded  to  advocate  such  a  scheme 
as  the  best  form  for  the  reorganization  of  society  in  general. 
In  its  fully  developed  form — and  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  dianged 
much  during  Owen's  lifetime — ^it  was  as  follows.  He  considered 
an  association  (rf  from  500  to  3000  as  the  fit  number  for  a  good 
working  community.  While  mainly  agricultural,  it  should 
possess  all  the  best  machinery,  should  offer  every  variety  of 
employment,  and  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  self-contained, 
'*  As  these  townships,"  as  he  also  called  them, "  should  increase  in 
number,  ifu'ons  of  ihem  federatively  united  shall  be  formed  in 
cirdes  of  tens,  hundreds  and  thousands,"  till  they  should  embrace 
the  whole  world  in  a  common  interest. 

His  plans  for  the  cure  of  pauperism  were  rccdved  with  great 
favour.  The  Times  and  the  Morning  Post  and  many  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  country  countenanced  them;  one  of  his  most 
steadfast  friends  was  the  duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Queen  Victoria. 
He  had  indeed  gained  the  ear  of  the  country,  and  had  the  prospect 
before  him  of  a  great  career  as  a  social  reformer,  when  he  went  out 
of  his  way  at  a  large  meeting  in  London  to  declare  his  hostility 
to  all  the  received  forms  of  religion.  After  this  defiance  to  the 
religious  sentiment  of  the  country,  Owen's  theories  were  in  the 
popular  mind  associated  with  iniGdelity,  and  were  hencefor- 
ward suspected  and  discredited.  Owen's  own  confidence, 
however,  remained  itnshaken;  and  he  was  anxious  that  his 
scheme  for  establishing  a  community  should  be  tested.  At  last, 
In  x8s5,  such  an  experiment  was  attempted  under  the  direction 
of  his  disdple,  Abram  Combe,  at  Orbiston  near  GUisgow;  and  in 
the  next  year  Owen  himsdf  commenced  another  at  New 
Harmony  (g.s.),  Indiana,  U.S.A.  After  a  trial  of  about  two  years 
both  failed  completdy.  Ndther  of  them  was  a  pauper  experi- 
ment; but  it  must  be  said  that  the  members  were  of  the  most 
motley  description,  many  worthy  people  of  the  highest  alms 
bdng  mixed  with  vagrants,  adventurers,  and  crotchety,  wrong- 
headed  enthusiasts.  After  a  long  period  of  friction  with  William 
Allen  and  some  of  his  other  partners,  Owen  resigned  all  coimexion 
with  New  Lanark  In  1828.  On  his  return  from  America  he  made 
London  the  centre  of  his  activity.  Most  of  his  means  having  been 
sunk  In  the  New  Harmony  experiment,  he  was  no  longer  a 
flouri^ng  capitalist,  but  the  head  of  a  vigorous  propaganda, 
in  which  sodalism  and  secularism  were  combined.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  movement  at  this  period  was  the 
establishment  in  X833  of  an  equitable  labour  exchange  system, 
in  which  exchange  was  effected  by  means  of  labour  notes,  the 
usual  means  of  exchange  and  the  usual  middlemen  being  alike 
superseded.  The  word  "  sodalism  "  first  became  current  in  the 
discussions  of  the  Assodation  of  all  Classes  of  all  Nations,  formed 
by  Owen  In  1835.  During  these  years  also  his  secularistic 
teaching  gained  such  Influence  among  the  working  dasses  as  to 
give  occasion  for  the  sUtement  in  the  Westminiter  Review  (1839) 
that  his  prindples  were  the  actual  creed  of  a  great  portion  of 
them.    His  views  on  marriage,  which  were  certainly  lax.  gave 
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just  ground  for  offence.  At  ibis  period  some  more  communistic 
experiments  were  made,  of  which  the  most  important  were  that 
at  Ralahine,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  Ireland,  and  that  at  Tytherly 
in  Hampshire.  It  is  admitted  that  the  former  (1831)  was  a 
remarkable  success  for  three  and  a  half  years,  till  the  proprietor, 
having  ruined  himself  by  gambling,  was  obliged  to  sell  out. 
Tytherly,  begun  in  1839,  was  an  absolute  failure.  By  1846  the 
only  permanent  result  of  Owen's  agitation,  so  zealov^y  carried 
on  by  public  meetings,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  occasional 
treatises,  was  the  co-operative  movement,  and  for  the  time  even 
that  seemed  to  have  utterly  collapsed.  In  bis  later  years  Owen 
became  a  firm  believer  in  spiritualism.  He  died  at  his  native 
town  on  the  17th  of  November  1858. 

■-  Owen  left  four  sons,  Robert  Dale,  William,  David  Dale  and 
Richard,  all  of  whom  became  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Robert  Dale  Owzn,  the  eldest  (180X-X877),  was  for  long  an 
able  exponent  in  his  adopted  country  of  his  father's  doctrines. 
In  1836-39  and  1 85 1-5  2  he  was  a  member  of  the  Indiana  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  1844-47  was  a  Representative  in  Congress, 
where  he  drafted  the  bill  for  the  founding  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1850,  and  was  instrumental  in  securing  to  widows 
and  married  women  control  of  their  property,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  common  free  school  system.  He  later  succeeded  in  passing 
a  state  law  giving  greater  freedom  in  divorce.  From  2853  to  1858 
he  was  United  States  minister  at  Naples.  He  was  a  strong 
believer  in  spiritualism  and  was  the  author  of  two  well-known 
books  on  the  subject:  PootfaUs  on  ike  Boundary  of  Another 
World  {i^S^y  and  The  Debateable  Land  Between  this  World  and  the 
Next  (1872).  Owen's  third  son,  David  Dale  Owen  (1807-1860), 
was  in  1839  appointed  United  States  geologist,  and  made  exten- 
sive  surveys  of  the  north-west,  which  were  published  by  order  of 
Congress.  The  youngest  son,  Ricsasd  Owen  (1810-1890),  was 
a  professor  of  natural  science  in  Nashville  University. 

Of  R.  Owen's  numerous  works  in  exposition  ot  his  system,  the 
roost  important  are  the  New  View  of  Society;  the  Report  communi- 
cated to  the  Committee  on  the  Poor  Law;  the  Book  of  Ike  New 
Moral  World;  and  Revolution  in  the  Mind  and  Practice  of  tke  Human 
Race.  See  Life  of  Robert  Owen  written  by  kimself  (London,  1857), 
and  Tkreadine  my  Way,  Twenty-seven  Years  of  Autobiograpky,  by 
Robert  Dale  Owen  (London,  1874).  There  are  abo  Lives  of  Owen 
by  A.  J.  Booth  (London,  1869),  W.  L.  Sfireant  (London,  i860), 
Llovd  Jones  (London,  1889),  F.  A.  Packard  (Philadelphia,  1866) 
ana  F.  Podmore  (London,  1906).  See  also  H.  Simon,  Robert  Owen: 
sein  Lehen  und  seine  Bedeutung  fur  die  Gegenwart  (Jena,  1905) ; 
E.  Doll£an8,  Robert  Owen  (Paris,  1905);  G.  J.  Holyoakie,  History  of 
Co-operation  in  England  (London,  1906);  and  the  article  Com- 
munism. 

OWENSp  JOHN  (1790^x846),  English  merchant,  was  bom  at 
Manchester  in  1790,  the  son  of  a  prosperous  merchant.  Early 
in  life  he  became  a  partner  in  his  father's  business  and  was  soon 
noted  for  his  abih'ty  as  a  cotton  buyer.  His  business  prospered, 
and  the  firm  traded  with  China,  India,  South  America  and  the 
United  States,  dealing  in  many  other  commodities.  His  large 
fortune  he  suggested  leaving  to  his  friend  and  partner  George 
Faulkner  (1790-1860),  already  a  rich  man.  But  by  the  latter's 
advice  he  bequeathed  it  to  trustees  for  the  foundation  of  a 
college  (Owens  College,  Manchester,  opened  X851,  now  part  of 
Victoria  University),  based  upon  his  own  ideas  of  education. 
He  died  in  Manchester  on  the  29th  of  July  1846.  His  bequests 
to  friends  and  charities  amounted  to  some  £52,000,  while  for  the 
college  he  left  £96,654.  Among  the  conditions  for  its  foundation 
the  most  important  was  that  which  discountenanced  any  sort  of 
religious  test  for  students  or  teachers. 

0WEN8B0R0.  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Daviess  county, 
Kentucky,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  112  m.  by  rail  W.S.W.  of 
Louisville.  Pop.  (1890)  9837;  (1900)  X3,x89,  of  whom  3061 
were  negroes;  (1910  census)  x6,oii.  The  city  is  Served  by  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  the  Louisville, 
Henderson  &  St  Louis  railways,  and  by  steamboat  lines  to  river 
ports.  At  Owensboro  arc  the  Owensboro  College  for  women  (non- 
sect.),  opened  in  1890,  Saint  Francis  Academy,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  school  for  boys.  Two  miles  S.  of  the  city  is  Hickman 
Park  (30  acres),  a  pleasure  resori,  and  E.  of  the  city  is  a  summer 


Chautauqua  park.  Owensboro  is  situated  in  a  good  agricultural 
region;  coal,  iron,  building  stone,  clay,  oil,  lead  and  zinc  abound 
in  the  vicinity;  and  the  city  has  a  notably  large  trade  in  tobacco 
(especially  strip  tobacco)  and  has  various  manufactures.  The 
value  of  the  city's  factory  products  increased  from  $1,740,1 38 
in  X900  to  $4,187,700  in  X90S,  or  140*6 %.  The  municipality 
owns  and  operates  its  electric-lighting  plant  and  water-works. 
Owensboro  was  settled  about  X798,  and  for  several  years  was 
commonly  known  as  Yellow  Banks;  in  x8i6  it  was  Uid  out  as 
a  town  and  named  Rossborough,  and  two  years  kter  the  present 
name  was  adopted  in  honour  of  Colonel  Abraham  Owen  (1769- 
x8xx),  a  Virginian  who  removed  to  Kentucky  in  X785,  served  in 
several  Indian  canipaigns,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe.    Owensboro  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  x866. 

OWEN  SOUNDp  a  town  and  port  of  entry  m  Ontario,  Canada, 
and  capital  of  Grey  county,  situated  99  m.  N.W.  of  Toronto, 
on  Georgian  Bay.  Pop.  (X901)  8776.  It  is  the  terminus  of 
branches  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  railwa>'s, 
and  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  other  steamship  lin«  plying 
to  ports  on  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  Its  haxbour  is  one  of  the 
best  on  Lake  Huron,  and  navigable  by  lake  vessels  of  the  largest 
size.  It  is  a  flourishing  town,  containing  shipbuilding  yards, 
and  manufactories  of  mill  madiinery,  agricultural  implements, 
furniture  and  sewing-machines,  flour-miUs,  saw-mills  and  large 
grain  elevators. 

OWL  (0.  Eng.  Ole,  Swed.  Uggh,  Gcr.  Eute—tJl  allied  to 
Lat.  Ulula,  and  evidently  of  imitative  origin),  the  general 
English  name  for  every  nocturnal  bird  of  prey,  of  which  group 
nearly  two  hundred  species  have  been  recognized.  The  owb 
form  a  very  natural  assemblage,  and  one  about  the  limits  of 
which  no  doubt  has  for  a  long  while  existed.  They  were 
formerly  placed  with  the  Acdpitres  or  diurnal  birds  of  prey, 
but  are  now  known  to  belong  to  a  different  group  of  birds,  and 
are  placed  as  a  suborder  Striges  of  Coradiform  birds,  their  nearest 
allies  being  the  goatsuckers.  The  subdivision  of  Uie  group  has 
always  been  a  fruitful  matter  of  discussion,  owing  to  the  great 
resemblance  obtaining  among  all  its  members,  and  the  existence 
of  safe  characters  for  its  division  has  only  lately  been  at  all 
generally  recognized.  By  the  older  naturalists,  it  is  true,  owb 
were  divided,  as  was  first  done  by  F.  Willughby,  into  two 
sections— one  m  which  all  the  species  exhibit  tufts  of  feathers 
on  the  head,  the  so-called  "  ears  "  or  "  horns, "  and  the  s^ond 
in  which  the  head  is  not  tufted.  The  artificial  and  therefore 
untrustworthy  nature  of  this  distinction  was  shown  by  Isidore 
(jcoffroy  St-Hilaire  (Ann.  Sc.  NatureUes,  xxL  X94-203)  in 
X830.  The  later  work  of  C.  L.  Nitzch  on  pterylography  and  of 
A.  Mihie-Edwards  on  osteology  has  led  to  a  division  of  the 
family  Strigidae  into  the  sub-families  Striginae,  in  which  the 
uimotched  sternum  has  its  broad  ked  joined  to  the  furcula, 
and  BuboninaCt  in  which  the  sternum  is  notched  posteriorly, 
the  clavicles  do  not  always  meet  to  form  a  furcula,  nor  meet  the 
sternum.  The  Striginae  contain  the  screech-  or  barn-owls  {Strix) 
and  the  partly  intermediate  Hdiodilus  of  Madagascar,  whilst 
all  the  other  genera  are  now  placed  with  the  Bnboninae. 

Among  owls  are  found  birds  which  vary  in  length  from  5  in. 
— as  daucidium  cobanense^  which  is  therefore  much  smaller 
than  a  skylark— to  more  than  a  ft.,  a  size  that  is  attained  by 
many  spedcs.  Thdr  plumage,  none  of  the  feathers  oi  whkh 
possesses  an  aftershaft,  is  of  the  softest  kind,  rendering  their 
flight  almost  noiseless.  But  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  this  whole  group  is  the  ruff,  consisting  of  several 
rows  of  small  and  much  curved  feathers  with  sUff  shafts — 
originating  from  a  fold  of  the  skin,  which  begins  on  each  side  d 
the  base  of  the  beak,  runs  above  the  eyes,  and  passing  downwards 
round  and  behind  the  ears  turns  forward,  and  ends  at  the  chin — 
and  serving  to  support  the  longer  feathers  of  the  "  disk  *'  or 
space  immediately  around  the  eyes,  which  extend  over  it.  A 
considerable  number  of  species  of  owls,  belonging  to  various 
genera,  and  natives  of  countries  most  widely  separated,  are 
remarkable  for  exhibiting  two  phases  of  coloration— one  in  which 
the  prevalent  browns  have  a  more  or  less  rusty-red  tinge.  axMl  the 
other  in  which  they  incline  to  grey.    Another  characteristic  of 
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™ls  a  Out  revCTjihJe  property  of  ibdi  ouler  1 
pRchfng  quite  backwutls.  Muiy  formt  hai 
IhicUy  datbed  to  Ibe  very  cliwi;  othrn  hiv 
the  tuB,  bare,  or  only  spanely  boct  by  bi 
biR-kn«l  <>v>*  tlioK  <rf  the  iDdian  JCd*^ 
Lnl  Ihii  feature  u  qnuUy  coireliitcd  with  Ihttr 
hibiu;  but  certaioly  otbei  owls  tbat  arc  Dot  km 
foh  prevnc  iniich  tJie  lune  charmcler. 

AmaQg  the  muLtElude  of  owls  tbere  a  only  room  here  to  iruke 
fonhs  mentioii  of  a  few  of  cbe  more  iDlercstiog,  Ftnt  miiit  be 
uxicei  the  Uwny  owl— tbe  Slrix  ilridula  ol  Linnaeus,  the  type, 
u  luj  been  above  said,  of  (he  whole  ^roup,  and  especially  of  the 
SiTigine  Kctioa  as  here  undeniood.  This  Es  the  Synimm  oluco 
rf  Bme  authon,  Um  ikal-luiaHl  of  the  Fieiicb,  the  ipeciei  wboie 
(raoukns  hooting  "  tii-vhi(,  u>-wbo,"  has  been  niebraied  by 
Sbikeipeue,  and,  ai  well  u  ibe  plaintive  call.  "  keewick," 
ol  lii  young  alter  kaving  Ibe  nal.  will  be  familiar  sound!  tanuny 
Ridos.  lot  tbe  biid  is  very  gencnlly  distributed  throughout 
nott  puts  of  Europe,  extending  ill  lange  thtough  Asia  Minor 
w  Piloline,  and  alw  to  Barbaiy— but  not  belonrini  lo  the 
Eituopian  Rtpm  or  lo  tbe  eutciD  ball  of  tbe 


Fro.  1  — So 


tithe  largcM  of  ibeqiedes  indigenous  lo  Britain,  and  i«  tiricily 
a  waadlaod  bird,  only  occasionally  cbooung  any  other  place  for 
its  Mtt  than  a  bollow  tree.    Its  food  consists  almost  entirely 

most  ikierviog  ol  protection  from  all  classes,  It  is  subject  to  the 
itupld  penecution  ol  the  ignorant,  and  is  rapidly  dediiung  in 
numbecL'  Its  nearest  allies  in  North  America  are  Ibe,^.  tulmloia, 
witb  Knne  kindred  forms,  one  ol  wbicb,  the  S.  aaidtaUiiii  of 
Califocoia  and  Ariiona.  is  Egund  abovei  but  oone  oC  (bem  leem 
to  haTB  tfae  "  meny  note  "  that  is  utiered  by  the  European 
tpcd^  Cofmoon  tn  tbe  most  rK^rtberly  farest-tracts  of  both 
uotineDtB  (fur,  tbou^  a  slight  difference  of  coloration  is  observ- 
able between  American  examples  and  those  from  tbe  Old  World, 
it  is  impoasjbfe  10  consider  it  specific)  is  the  much  larger  S. 
dame  OC  S,  Itpfaniia,  whcae  iron-grey  plumage,  delicately 
mottled  with  dark  brown,  and  the  concentric  circles  of  its  f  adal 
disks  make  it  one  of  (he  most  remarkable  of  the  group.  Then 
Buy  be  ooticni  tbe  geaui  Bute — containing  several  ipedea 
■  AD  owb  have  the  habil  ef  eaidng  up  the  IndigeftiUe  parti  of 
the  food  (wallowed  in  the  focinof  [xlleli.  which  --      '---■-■---' 


luiHfiai 


n  tbfJr  slie  arc  usually  known  as  atfe-owls.  Hen 
ic  and  Palaearctic  forms  are  sufficiently  distinct — 
B.  iptavus^  the  due  or  ftand  due  of  tbe  French, 
krr  the  whole  of  Europe  and   Asia    north    of    tbe 


contrast  to  the  geneially 
n  by  the  snowy  owl,  Ifytita 
d  tbe  only  one  of  lis  genus, 


whole   of  North  Ameri 


tchward  in  winter 
when  no  sustenance  is  left  lor  it.  Its  large  &ze  and  white 
plumage,  more  «*  less  mottled  with  black,  distinguish  this  from 
every  other  owL.  Then  may  be  mentioned  the  birds  commonly 
known  in  English  as  "  homed  "  owls— the  kitna  of  the  French, 
belonging  to  tbe  genus  Atio.  One.  A.  olia  (the  Ofui  nJjem 
of  some  authors),  iohal^ts  woods,  and,  distinguished  by  its  tang 

America  and  Europe — though  experts  profess  their  ability  (i 


unlry. 


species,  A.  aaipilriiHa  (tbe  (Mut  trachytlits  of  many  authors), 
has  mucb  shorter  tufts  on  its  head,  and  they  are  frequently 
carried  depreiwd  so  as  to  escape  observation.  This  is  the 
"«oodCDtli<ivl  "  of  English  sportsmen,  for,  though  a  good 
many  ate  bred  in  Great  Britain,  the  majority  arrive  in  autumn 
from  Scandinavia,  just  about  tbe  time  that  tbe  immigration 
of  woodcocks  occura.  This  spcdes  frequents  heaths,  moon  and 
(he  open  country  generally,  to  the  eidusian  ol  woods,  and  has 
as  CDormous  geographical  range,  including  not  only  all  Europe, 
North  Africa  and  northern  Asia,  but  the  whole  of  America — 
!o  the  Falkland!,  the  Galapagos  and  the  Sandwich 
the  attempt  Lo  separate  specifically  esampla 
alities  only  shows  that  they  possess  more  or  less 
ocal  races,  (^nunonly  placed  near  Atis,  hut 
wbetbet  really  akin  to  it  cannot  be  sUted,  is  the  genus  Seeps, 
of  which  nearly  forty  qiedes,  coming  from  different  parts  of 
Ibe  world,  have  been  dcsoibedi  but  this  number  should  probably 
be  reduced  by  one  half.  The  type  of  the  genus  S.  fin.  the 
ftUI  due  of  tbe  French,  Is  a  well-known  bird  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  about  as  big  as  a  thnisb,  with  very  delicately  pencilled 
plumage,  occasionally  visiting  Britain,  emigrating  in  autumn 
acroOB  the  Mediterranean,  Bad  ranging  very  far  to  the  eastward. 
Farther  southward,  both  in  Asia  and  Africa,  it  is  represented 
by  other  ^leciee  of  very  similar  sixe,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of 
North  America  by  5.  mw.  of  which  there  ii  a  tolerably  distinct 
western  form,  S.  kcnxkcai,  besides  several  local  races.  5.  oiis 
is  one  of  the  owls  that  e^xcially  exhibits  the  dimorphism  of 
coloration  above  mentioned,  and  It  was  long  before    the  true 

thought  to  be  distinct,  and  then  for  ume  time  the  belief  obtained 
that  the  ruddy  birds  were  the  young  of  tbe  greyer  form  which 
was  called  S.  naaia;  but  now  tbe  "  red  owl  "  and  tbe  "  mottled 
owl  "  of  the  older  American  onithologisu  are  knowa  to  be  one 
spedes.'  One  of  the  moal  remarkable  of  American  owls  ia 
Spt6tylo  cwiiciJarla,  the  bird  that  in  tbe  northern  part  of  the 
continent  Inhabits  the  burrows  of  the  prairie  dog,  and  in  the 
southern  those  of  the  biscacha,  where  the  latter  occurs — making 
botes  lor  itself,  say)  Darwin,  where  that  is  not  the  case — tallte- 
snakes  being  often  alu  ji^nt  tenants  of  tbe  same  abodes.  Tbe 
odd  a«soditian  of  these  animals,  Interesting  as  it  is,  caimot 
here  be  mote  than  noticed,  for  a  few  words  must  be  said,  ere  we 
leave  tbeowit  of  this  section,  on  tbe  species  which  has  association) 
of  a  very  diRereat  kind— tbe  bird  of  Fallu  Athene,  the  emblem 
of  the  dty  to  which  sdenca  and  art  were  so  welcome.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  many  IcpresentatioiD  on  coins  and 
sculptures,  as  to  their  subject  being  the  Carixt  noclua  ol  modem 
ornithologists,  but  those  who  know  the  grotesque  actions  and 
ludicrous  expiesaiDn  of  this  veritable  bufiooD  (rf  birds  can  never 

(herein.    To  il  belong  (he  hieoric  owli  of  Arandel  Caitle. 

■See  (he  remaiiu  of  Mr  Ridgwsy  In  the  work  before  quoted 
(B.  J/.  America,  lii.  o,  10),  where  aim  reiponse  is  made  to  tSa 
obiemliDiisof  Mr  Albin  in  the  Harvard  AHOdHi  Oi.  338,  IM). 
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ivmg  bMn  Kriously  wlectcd  n 


ctue  tD  wondn  al  ! 

l^iapiciDD  that  tfae  die 

urcaim.    Thii  litlle  _    . 

[s  not  cvRi  the  iiniJlai  Ihal  ippan  in  England),  the  lialilu 
dI  the  Fccntb.  a  ipmd  thtoughoul  Ibe  greiler  put  ol  Eimpe, 
bill  it  it  not  1  native  or  Briiiin.    It  bu  *  congeDcr  in  C.  hwiu, 

Finally,  *t  have  owls  of  tbe  tecond  Kction,  thoK  allied  to  tbe 
(CRtdi-uwi,  suit  t^mma,  (be  Eignit^  o[  tbe  Fnncb.    Thii, 

umriDi,    and    iu 


Hi  viddy- 
of    binU, 


Flo..,-5W.*.~»  ES,  ",    , 

dpal  ciceptloni.  It  vaiics,  bowever,  not  inconiidenbly,  t 
in  liH  and  inteniity  o<  colour,  and  Mvcral  ornilbDlo^ti 
have  tried  Lo  laund  on  (bne  variations  mate  tlun  hall-a-doieo 
diiUiict  qiedea.  Some.  11  not  mod  at  than,  tettn,  boxever, 
hatdly  mmby  to  be  consideied  geognphiial  ma,  loi  iheii 
difference  do  not  alwayi  depend  on  locality.  R.  Bowdlct 
Sharpe,  with  much  labour  and  in  great  detail,  baa  given  bis 
leaignj  (Col.  B.  Brit.  Uyunm,  il.  iqi-joq^  and  Onilk.  ilU- 
(tUany.i.  169-998;  ii.  i-ii)  Ear  acicnowled^ng  [out "  subspecies  " 
or  S.  fiamma.  as  well  u  Sve  other  ipedes.  01  these  bst, 
S.  Uiubrkma  is  peculiar  lo  Auilralia,  while  S.  Hnat-Mlaiiiuu 
Inhabits  also  New  Guinea,  and  has  a  "  subspecies."  S.  tmlanafi, 
(ound  only  in  Tasmania;  a  third.  S.  caniida.  has  a  wide  langc 
from  Fiji  and  notthem  Australia  Ihrough  tbe  Philippines  and 
FonnosB  to  China,  Burmah  and  India;  a  (ouilh,  S.  laftnsii,  ii 
peculiu  10  South  Alrica;  while  J.Mmnuii  is  uid  lobeconhned 
to  the  Afriun  island  ol  St  Thomas.  To  these  may  perhaps  bav( 
to  be  added  a  species  (ion  Ne«  Britain,  described  by  CounI 
Salvadori  as  Sirii  turanlie,  but  it  may  possibly  prove  on  [uilhci 
invesligalion  not  10  be  a  ttrigine  owl  al  alL  (A.  N.) 

0WLIH4,  in  English  law,  the  ofience  of  Iransporting  wool  o] 
sheep  out  of  the  lungdoRi,  to  the  detriment  of  Ihe  staple  manu 


;a(w 


.    Thens 


that  Ih*  oHence  was  usually  carried  on  at  night-lime,  whi 
owli  were  abroad.  The  oScnce  was  tlrin^^enily  regulated  by 
■  auiule  of  £dward  111.  (ijj6-;),  while  many  subsequent 
Mitute*  also  dealt  with  il.  In  ijM  theoffcnn  was  made  punish- 
able by  tbe  cutting  oB  of  the  kit  hand  and  nailing  it  in  a  pubtir 
place.  By  a  ilalutc  of  1660  ihe  ibip  and  cargo  were  to  be 
forfeited.  In  tbe  reign  ol  George  I.  (i;i7-ijie)  the  penally 
Wat  altered  10  transportation  for  seven  yean.  The  offence  waj 
ibolbhed  in  1814- 
OWOSSO.  a  dty  of  Shiawassee  county,  Michigui,  U.S.A..  01 


Shiawa 

Lanatog.  Fop.  [1900)  EA96,  of  whoi 
(1910  census)  9639.  Il  is  served  1 
the  Crud  Trunk,  and  tbe  Ann  Arboi 


a.N.E 
1  L396  were  foreign-bom; 
y  Ihe  Michigan  Central, 


tilualed  in  the  «•!  ate*  of  Michigan, 
cturd,  including  beet-sugar,  lor  whtdi 
centre.     I'be  value  of  the  dly'i  laclory 
pioducti  increased  from  ti.ojj.oji  in  190a  to  tj.ioc.iji  a 
Si-j%.    Tbe   municipality  owns  and   cfierain  iu 
"  rtlled  atnut  1S34  and  chaitered  aa 


dly  in  1859- 

OX,.thclly.pe 


le  ■iirwl*  of  every  desc 
1   and    buffaloes.     Tbe 


me  for  the  makao 

Id  oa  of  Europe  hi 


if  the  sub-family 


Linily  Bmdot, 

in  the  iitide  Bovidai  (q.v.};  for  tbe  lyucmatic  poaitioD  ol  that 
family  aee  pacoa*. 

In  the  typical  oien,  at  lepmenled  by  ibe  cusiing  domesii- 
oted  breeds  (see  Cattle)  and  the  eitinct  aurochs  (f  .a.),  the 
boms  are  cylindrical  and  placed  on  an  elevated  crest  at  tiie  very 
vertei  of  (be  ikull,  which  has  the  frontal  region  of  grnt  length. 
Tbeaurochiwatahlack  animal,  with  a  lighter  dorsal  Mreak,  and 
boms  directed  upwards  in  the  shape  of  a  pitcbloiL.  black  at  thcii 
lips,  but  otherwise  whitish.  The  fighting  bulls  of  Spain,  ibe 
black  Pembroke  caltlcoE  Walts,  with  their  derivative*  ihe  whne 
in  Northumberland,  are  undoubtedly 
of  the  aurocba.  Tbe  black  Kerry  bind 
Scotch  c^lle  ar     ' 


allle  of  Si 


i.  although  tl 


r  the  S 


dlaw 


ontand  Herefords,  boib  chtiactciiied  by  their  red  colour; 
;-homed  and  Sussei  breeds,  both  with  very  large  homJ, 
:  a  tendency  10  grow  doirmwards^  and  the  Ayrshire, 
or  hornless,  breeds,  such  aa  Ibe  polled  Angus  and  poUni 


to  the  Spanish  fighting  brei 
while  or  cieam  coloured  1 
Poland,  which  have  very  1 


formerly  crossed  with  t 
:haraclerlstics  are  all  m  f 
ire  widely  aprad  over 


totheau 


1  tobe 


Island  (all It. 
aHy  albcd 


attle  of  Italy,  A  „    , 

)ng  black -tipped  boma,  are  also  prob- 

the  aurocba  stock. 

great  lawny  draught  cattle  of  Spala 
ith  a  different  aiock.  the  boms  having 

different  from  Ibe  simple  one  of  the 
these  cattle  having  bteo 


imped  e. 


Hun 


I,  flu  inJiiii 


Dncavityj  of  the  Gist  part  of  Ihe  curve  of  the  boma.  the  very 
uge  siie  of  the  dewl^.  and  the  genera]  presence  of  white  rings 
^nd  the  fetlocks,  and  light  drdes  surrounding  the  r>TS. 
'hr  voice  and  habits  of  these  cattle  are  also  markedly  difftTcvI 
rom  these  of  European  cattle.  Whether  humped  calUe  are  ol 
"  "  '  ■  *     ielermined.  and  the  ^)ccka 


1  only  in  the  dome 


catedco 


a  name  of  the  O^ny     <Ulleruii 


CaUacatllcinwhich  they  attun  enormous  dimti 
sions.  In  Europe  Ibe  name  (ebuisgenerilly  applied  tothe  India 
breed,  alihou^  no  such  designation  ia  known  in  India  iisdf- 

A  third  type  is  apparently  indicated  by  the  andtnl  Eg^ptia 
callle,  which  were  nol  humped,  and  for  which  the  name  Ai 
aiiypliacui  has  been  suggested.  The  cattle  of  Ankole.  on  th 
Uganda  frontier,  which  have  immenae  homa.  conform  to  ihj 
type. 

A  second  group  of  Ihe 
Malay  callle  included  In  1 
md  Caval);  they 


ce  of  a  well- marked  nige  on  lb 
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More  distinct  are  the  bisons,  forming  the  sub-genus  Bisons 
represented  by  the  European  and  the  American  species  (see 
fiisoN),  the  forehead  of  the  skull  being  much  shorter  and  wider, 
and  the  hotra  not  arising  from  a  crest  on  the  extreme  votez, 
while  the  number  of  ribs  is  different  (14  pairs  in  bisons,  only 
I J  in  oxen),  and  the  hair  on  the  head  and  neck  is  long  and  shaggy. 
Very  close  to  this  group,  if  indeed  really  separable,  is  the  Tibetan 
yak  (9.9.),  forming  by  itself  the  sub-genus  POephagus, 

The  roost  widely  different  from  the  true  oxen  are,  however, 
tHe  buffaloes  (see  Buffalo),  which  have  consequently  the  most 
claim  to  generic  distinction.  From  all  other  Bovinac  they  differ 
by  the  trianguikr  section  of  their  horns.  They  are  divisible  into 
two  groups,  an  African  and  an  Asiatic,  both  of  which  are  gener- 
ally included  in  the  sub-genus,  or  genus,  Bubalta,  although  the 
latter  are  sometimes  separated  as  Buffdus.  The  smallest 
member  of  the  group  is  the  anoa  (q.t.)  of  Celebes. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  ox-tribe  we  are  still  in  the  dark. 
The  structure  of  their  molar  teeth  aflUiates  them  to  the  antelopes 
of  the  Oryx  and  Hippctragus  groups;  but  the  early  bovines  lack 
horns  in  the  female,  whrnas  both  sexes  of  these  antelopes  are 
horned. 

Remains  of  the  wild  ox  or  aurochs  are  abundant  in  the  Miperficial 
deposits  of  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa;  those 
from  the  brick-earths  of  the  Thames  valley  indicating  animals  of 
immenae  proportions.  Side  by  side  with  these  are  found  remains  of 
a  huge  bison,  generally  regarded  as  specifically  distinct  from  the 
(iviog  European  animal  and  termed  Bos  IBison)  priscus.  In  the 
Pleistocene  of  India  occun  a  large  ox  {Bos  namadicuf)^  possibly 
showing  some  affinity  with  the  Bibos  group,  and  in  the  same  forma- 
tion are  found  remains  of  a  buffalo,  alliecf  to,  but  distinct  from  the 
living  Indian  species.  Larg*  oxen  also  occur  in  the  Lower  Pliocene 
of  India,  although  not  closely  allied  to  the  living  kinds;  while  in 
the  same  formation  are  fouml  remains  of  bison  (or  [?]  yak)  and 
buffabcs,  some  of  the  latter  being  neariy  akin  to  the  anoa,  altnouch 
much  larger.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting  are  the 
remains  ol  certain  oxen  from  the  Lower  Pliocene  of  Europe  and 
India,  which  have  been  described  under  the  sub-generic  (or  generic) 
title  of  Leptobos,  and  are  characterized  by  the  absence  <h  horns 
in  ike  females.  In  other  respects  they  appear  to  come  nearest  to 
the  bantin.  Remains  of  extinct  bisons,  some  of  gigantic  sixe,  occur 
in  the  superficial  formations  of  North  America  as  Tar  south  as  Texas. 

See  R.  Lydekker.  WUd  Oxen,  Sheep  and  Coats  (London,  i  to8).  ^ 

OZAUC  ACID,  HtCs04  -aHtO,  one  of  the  oldest  known  organic 
acids.  Scheele  prepared  it  by  oxidizing  sugar  with  nitric  acid, 
and  showed  it  to  be  identical  with  the  acctosellic  add  obtamed 
from  wood-sonreL  It  is  foimd  in  the  form  of  its  add  potassium 
salt  in  many  plants,  especially  in  wood-sorrel  (Oxaiis  acetoseUa) 
and  in  varieties  of  Rumex;  as  ammonium  salt  in  guano;  as 
caldum  salt  in  riiubarb  root,  in  various  lichens  and  in  plant 
cells;  as  sodium  salt  in  species  of  Solicomia  and  as  free  add 
in  varieties  of  Boletus.  It  is  also  present  in  urine  and  in  urinary 
cakulL  It  is  formed  in  the  oxidation  of  many  organic  compounds 
{e.g.  sugar,  starch  and  cellulose)  by  nitric  acid,  and  also  \^  the 
fusion  oi  many  oxygen-holding  compounds  with  caustic  alkalis, 
thn  latter  method  being  employed  for  the  numufacture  of  oxalic 
add.  In  this  process  cellulose  (in  the  form  of  sawdust)  is  made 
into  a  stiff  paste  with  a  mixture  of  strong  caustic  potash  and  soda 
solution  and  heated  in  flat  iron  pans  to  200-250^  C.  The  some- 
what dark-coloured  mass  is  lixiviated  with  a  small  amount  of 
warm  water  in  order  to  remove  excess  of  alkali,  the  residual 
alkaline  oxalates  converted  into  insoluble  caldum  oxabte  by 
boiling  with  milk  of  lime,  the  lime  salt  separated,  and  decom- 
posed by  meftns  of  sulphuric  add.  It  is  found  that  the  sawdust 
obtained  from  soft  woods  is  the  best  material  for  use  in  this 
process.  It  may  be  obtained  synthetically  by  heating  sodium 
in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  to  360*  C;  by  the  oxidation  of 
ethylene  glycd;  by  heating  sodium  formate  to  400**  C.  (V.  Merz 
and  W.  Wdth,  Ber.,  1882,  15,  p.  1513),  and  by  the  spontaneous 
bydrolysts  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanogen  gas. 

The  hydrated  acid  crystallizes  in  prisms  which  effloresce  in 
air,  and  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  It  loses  Its  water  of 
crystallization  at  too*  C,  and  be^ns  to  sublime  at  about  i  so- 
ldo* C;  whSst  on  heating  to  a  still  higher  temperature  it 
partially  decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide  and  formic  add.  or 
into  cariMm  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide  and  water;  the  latter 


decomposition  bdng  also  brought  about  by  heating  oxalic 
add  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add.  The  anhydrous  add 
melts  at  189*5*  C.  (E.  Bamberger,  Ber.,  1888,  31,  p.  1901)  and 
is  frequently  used  as  a  condensing  agent.  Phosphorus  penta< 
chk>ride  decomposes  it  into  carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide, 
the  reaction  bdng  the  one  generally  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  phosphorus  oxychloride.  When  heated  with  glycerin 
to  100°  C.  it  yields  formic  add  and  carbon  dioxide;  above  this 
temperature,  allyl  alcohol  is  formed.  Nascent  hydrogen  reduces 
it  to  glycollic  add.  Potassium  permanganate  in  add  solution 
oxidizes  it  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water;  the  manganese  sulphate 
formed  has  a  catalytic  accelerating  effect  on  the  decomposition. 
Oxalic  add  b  very  poisonous,  and  by  reason  of  its  great 
similarity  in  appearance  to  Epsom  salts,  it  has  been  very  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  this  substance  with,  in  many  cases,  fatal 
results.  The  antidotes  for  oxalic  add  poisoning  are  nfUlk  of 
lime,  chalk,  whiting,  or  even  wall-plaster,  followed  by  evacua- 
tion brought  about  by  an  enema  or  castor  oil.  Only  the  salts 
of  the  alkali  metals  are  soluble  in  water.  Beside  the  ordinary 
add  and  neutral  salts,  a  series  of  salts  called  quadroxalates  is 
known,  these  bdng  salts  containing  one  molecule  of  add  salt, 
in  combination  with  one  moleoile  of  add,  one  of  the  most  common 
being  "salt  of  sorrel,"  KHCa04*HsCa04-2HsO.  The  oxalates 
are  readily  decomposed  on  heating,  leaving  a  residue  of  carbonate, 
or  oxide  of  the  metal.  The  silver  salt  decomposes  with  explosive 
violence,  leaving  a  residue  of  the  metaL 

Potassium  ferrous  oxaiaiet  FcICt(CiO«)s*HflO,  Is  a  strong  reducing 
agent  and  is  used  as  a  photo^phic  devcbper.  Potassium  ferrtc 
oxalate,  FcKaCCiOOa,  b  used  m  the  preparation  of  platinotypes, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  its  solution  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  sun- 
light. 2FeK,(C|O0a  '-2FeK«(C«0.),+K,C|0«-l-2CO>.  Etkyt  oxalate, 
(CO>OC|H»)t,  prepared  by  boihng  anhydrous  oxalic  add  with 
absolute  alcohof.  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  boils  at  186*  C.  Methyl 
oxalate  (CO'OCHi)t,  which  b  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  is  a 
solid  melting  at  54*  C.  It  b  used  m  the  preparation  of  pure  methyl 
alcohol.  On  treatment  with  zinc  and  alkyl  iodides  or  with  zinc 
alkyrls  they  are  converted  into  esters  <^  hydroxy-dialkyl  acetic  acids. 
An  impure  oxalyl  chloride,  a  liauid  boiling  at  70*  C,  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  phospnorus  pcntachloride  on  ethyl  oxalate. 
Oxamic  acid,  HO|C*CONHt.  ts  obtained  on  heating  add  ammonium 
oxalate;  by  boiling  oxamide  with  ammonia;  and  among  the 
products  produced  when  amino-acids  are  oxidized  with  potassium 
permanganate  (J.  T.  Halsey.  Zeit,f.  pkysid.  Chem.,  1898,  ^5,  p.  325). 
It  b  a  crystalline  powder  difficultly  soluble  in  water  and  mating  at 
3ro*  C.  (with  decomposition).  Its  ethyl  ester,  known  as  oxamae- 
thane,  crystallizes  in  rhombic  plates  whkh  melt  at  II4-I15*C 
Phosphorus  pcntachloride  converts  it  into  cyan-carbonic  ester,  the 
ethyl  oxamine  chloride  first  formed  being  unstable:  ROOC*CONH| 
-^R0OC-C«:ii)NH,->CNC0OR.  Ox«m«fc.rC01,NH,  produced  by 
the  action  m  a  mixture  of  phosphorus  pcntachloride  and  oxychloride 
on  oxamic ^cid  (H.  Ost  and  A.  Mente,  Ber.,  1886,  19,  p.  3229), 
crystallizes  m  prisms,  and  when  boiled  with  water  is  rapidly  hydro- 
lyscd  to  oxamide  and  oxalic  acid.  Oxamide,  (CONHi)t,  b  oest  pre- 
pared by  the  action, of  ammonia  on  the  esters  of  oxalic  acid,  ft  b 
also  obtained  by  tlw  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  hydrocyanic 
acid,  or  of  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  add  on  potassium 
cyanide.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder  which  is  almost  insoluble 
in  cold  water.  It  molts  at  417-419*  C.  (with  decomposition)  when 
heated  in  a  scaled  tube  (A.  Michael.  Ber.,  1895, 28,  p.  1632).  When 
heated  with  phosphorus  pentoxide  it  yields  cyanogen.  It  is  readily 
hydrolvsed  by  hot  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis.  Substituted 
oxamides  are  produced  by  the  action  of  primary  amines  on  ethyl 
oxalate.  Semtoxamaxide,  H}N'CO*CO-Nli'NHt,  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  hydrazine  hydrate  on  oxamacthane  (W.  Kerp  and  K. 
Linger,  Ber.  1897,  30,  p.  586).  It  crystallizes  in  plates  which  melt 
at  220-221"  C.  (with  decomposition).  It  is  only  sibhtly  soluble  in 
water,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  acids  and  alkalis.  It  reduces  silver 
salts  rspidty.  It  condenses  with  aldehydes  and  ketones  to  produce 
semioxamazones. 

OXALIS,  in  botany,  a  large  genus  of  small  herbaceous  plants, 
comprising,  with  a  few  small  allied  genera,  the  natural  order 
Oxalidaceae.  The  name  b  derived  from  Gr.  5(ut,  add, 
the  plants  bdng  add  from  presence  of  acid  caldum  oxalate. 
It  contains  about  220  spedes,  chiefly  South  African  and  tropical 
and  South  American.  It  b  represented  in  Britain  by  the  wood- 
sorrel,  a  small  stemless  plant  with  radical  trefoil-like  leaves 
growing  from  a  creeping  scaly  rootstcck,  and  the  flowers  borne 
singly  on  an  axillary  stalk;  the  flowers  are  regular  with  five 
sepals,  five  obovate,  white,  purple-veined,  free  petab,  ten 
i  stamens  and  a  central  five-lobed,  five-celled  ovary  with  five 
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■  1  Ofwule,  iplitlinj  by  vbIi 
hAve  X  fleshy  coat,  wbich  curii  back  etutiuDy^  CJH 
■Md.  The  letva,  u  in  the  olhei  ipcde)  <i[  th( 
a."  deep-moveincQl,"  becoming pcDdiikMi»*t  night. 

Orofu  uiula.  Oca  <y  the  Souili  Amni 
IwU-bitdy  perennial,  native  of  Peru,    lit 
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;nn|  baiea  characterijtd  by  a 
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il^Ou^  (S.  CaMd?^ 


Et  and  floorV' 


Enaiand  Ihey  can  oiuy  be  erown  by  Martina  tbcm  in  beai  in  March, 
and  planling  out  in  June  in  a  %ht  Bil  aiid  nrni  ■iluailon.  They 
Fow  rreily  enough,  tin  few  lubeti  are  fonned.  and  IheieolBnall 
iuc  The  Be«hy  lulka.  whkh  have  Ihe  tod  flavour  ol  Ihe  lainjiy. 
may.  however,  be  uied  hi  the  aame  «y  aa  rhubarb  [or  tartt.  Itr 
eaten  in  taiadt.    Il 
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dUZOLBS,  a  gtoup  of  organic  compoundi  cantaining  a 
ring  complei  (ihown  below)  compoted  of  three  carbon  aiomi. 
and  one  oiygen  and  one  nilroten  atonii  they  are  isomeric  with 
the  iMiaiolea  (ir.e.)-  They  are  obtained  by  ccndeniing  ■ 
bslogen  derivalives  ol  ketones  with  add-amides  (M.  Levy, 
Btr.  18B7,  JO,  p.  1576;  1888,  II,  p.  J195) 

by  Ihe  action  oF  concenlnted  (ulpbuiic  add  on  nitriles  and 
beoioin  (F.  Japp,  Jnr.  Cktm.  Sx.  1B9J.  6j.  p.  46*);  "id  by 
puling  hydrochloric  acid  pj  into  ■  miilure  of  aromatic  aldC: 
hydei  and  Iheit  cyaohydiina  (E.  Fucher,  Ber.  1&96, 19,  p.  »j}. 
R  CH<§|{-K)HC.R-,R.C<^^^ 

Hiey  an  weal  baus,  and  the  ring  lyatem  ii  readily  ^t  by 
evaporation  with  hydrochloric  add,  oc  by  the  action  of  reducing 
and  oadiiing  agcnti. 

The  dihydra-omolea  or  oxudliua  are  timiUrly  Fornwd  when 
^■hnlonn  elkyl  amidei  an  nmdenicd  wirh  alkali  (S.  Gabriel, 
Bar.  1BS9.  ".  p.  iiioj.orby  the  action  ol  alkali  on  the  compoundi 
formed  by  theuilcnctian  glethyleDcchkirhydfinoanitiilci-    They 


L  3484).    The  above  typei  ol  cc 

be  laLtowing  formulae : — 
N-CHv,^     N  -CHv       N-C(NH,),        NH-CH.V 
CH-CH-^'    CHrCHi^' CHi -CMf^' CHi-CH.^ 


t^minopheiHU  are  coa- 

. ,.  *rr.  1I76.  9,  p.  isia: 

B77-  l^P-  )ii3).Dt  by  hcaiinf  aldehydeaaDdartho-aniaopl>cDob 

J  hifh  lempoarurE  (C.  Uaitara  and  A.  Lcooardi  Cao.  1071,  ai. 

p-  jji).    Thv  Mn  aoaliy  cryHalhne  tolida  which  disil  unthanKcd. 

when  waiiaed  with  acidi  they  iplil  into  their  conipoBema.    Tbey 


OXB.PBDBR  (t!)o-t57s),  Daniah  Finance  MlniiteT,  wai  bom 
b  1S>0.  At  Ihe  age  ol  twelve  b«  was  sent  abroad  to  comidcu 
hiseducalh>n,and  resided  at  the  principal  univervliet  of  Germany, 
Holland,  France,  Italy  and  Switierland  for  Mventeco  yean. 
On  his  Rlum  be  found  both  hit  pannu  dead,  and  wat 
appdnled  Ihe  guardian  of  his  eleven  young  brothen  and  sistm, 
in  which  capadty,  profiting  by  the  spr>liation  of  the  church, 
he  accumulated  immense  riches.  His  eiuiordinuy  financial 
abiliiies  and  piDnouDced  poliiicil  apadiy  loon  found  ample 
■cope  in  public  life.  In  1551  he  was  rmised  to  the  digrdly  nf 
Ki[Baad  (councillDr  of  state}:  in  ISS4  he  (uccenfuUy  acconi' 
plished  hit  first  diplomalic  mission,  by  adjusting  the  i^eimca 
belween  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  margrave  of  Brandeuburc- 
The  latne  year  he  held  the  pou  ol  governor  of  Copcnhasea  aitd 
shared  with  Byrge  Ttolle  the  control  ol  the  Irtasury.  A  lew 
years  taler  he  incurred  Ihe  royal  disfavour  for  gna  malvenaiion 
In  the  administration  ol  public  property,  and  tailing  to  coo- 
in  polilical  intrigues  with  Ihe  adventurer  WUhelin  von  Crumbach 
(ijoj-i  5*7) 'orihe  purpose  of  dethroning  Frederick  II.  in  favour 
of  Christina  ol  Lorraine,  the  daughter  of  Christian  II.  But 
the  finandal  diSicullies  ol  Frederick  II.  during  tbe  stress  <4 
the  Scandinavian  Seven  Veats'  War  compelled  him,  in  i5Afi. 
to  recall  the  great  financier,  when  his  conhscaled  eilatcs  wen 
restored  to  him  and  he  was  reinstated  in  all  his  offices  and 
dignities.  A  change  lor  the  better  immediately  ensued.  The 
finances  were  speedily  put  on  an  eacelknt  fooling,  r 


opcdien 


I  being  the  raising  ol  the  Sound 
own-lands.     He  nfotmed  Ih 


I  Ihe 
EolU)  and  on  the 

Larfe  portion  ol 


s  agrictiltural 


■Itt  and  introduced  nun 
reforms,  evccially  on  his  own  estates,  which  1 
ol  enlarging,  so  that  on  his  tieath  be  was  Ihe  wealthiest  land- 
owner in  Denmark.  Oie  died  on  the  14th  of  October  1575. 
alter  contributing,  more  than  any  other  slaloman  «l  his  day. 
to  raise  Denmark  for  a  brief  pcilod  to  the  rank  of  a  gmi  power. 

See  J*.  Oir'i  liH  «  Imul  {Capcnhagcn,  1675);  DtmmBti  rifri 
iiiUrK.vid.  jlCipenhaBen,  iSsT-l*"!)- 

OXBMBKIDOB.  JOHM  (i6o8-ifi74).  En^ish  Noncafonnisl 
divine,  WIS  bom  11  Daventry.  Northamptonshire,  on  Ihe  jcfh 
of  January  160B,  and  was  educiied  at  Emmanud  College. 
Camhridr.  and  Magdalen  HaU,Oilaid(B.A.  ifiiS,  M.A.  itsi). 
As  tutor  ol  Magdalen  HaS  he  drew  up  a  new  code  ol  anicles 
referring  to  tbe  govemmenl  ol  Ihe  college.  He  Itas  tfcprived 
of  his  office  m  May  1AJ4,  and  began  lo  piuch,  with  a  similar 
diuegard  for  conitiiuied  authority.  Alter  faia  voyaget  to  the 
Bcnnudu  he  returned  to  England  (1(140.  and  alter  cacrosing 
an  itineianl  and  unattached  minisliy  scilled  for  bdm  oKxiths 
in  Grot  Yarmouth  and  then  at  Beveriey.  He  was  minister 
■I  Berwick-on-Tweed  when  in  October  1651  he  was  appoinUd 
■  fellow  of  Eton  CoUete.    There  in  i6}g  be  preached  ibe  lunenl 
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sennon  of  Francis  Rous,  the  provost,  and  thence  in  1660  be  was 
ejected.  He  returned  to  his  preaching  at  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
but  was  expelled  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  166a,  and  after 
spending  some  time  in  the  West  Indies  settled  (1670)  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  First 
Qiurch.  He  ctied  on  the  aSth  of  December  1 674.  A  few  sermons 
are  all  that  he  published.  His  first  wife  (d.  1658)  was  "  a  scholar 
beyond  what  was  usual  in  her  sex/'  and  Andrew  liarvell,  who 
was  their  friend,  wrote  an  epitaph  for  her  tomb  at  Eton  which 
was  defaced  at  the  Restoration;  his  second  wife  (d.  1659)  was 
Frances  Woodward,  daughter  of  the  famous  vicar  of  Bray; 
his  third  was  a  widow  whom  he  met  at  Barbados. 

OXBKFORIlL    JOHM    (181 3-1877),    English  dramatist,  was 

bom  at  Camberwell  on  the  lath  of  August  x8x2.    He  began  his 

literary  career  by  writing  on  finance.    He  was  an  excellent 

Gngutst,  and  the  author  of  many  translations  from  the  German, 

notably  of  Goethe's  Dichtung  umd  WakrkeU  (1846)  and  Ecker- 

maim's  Conpersatiotu  of  Godke  (1850).    He  did  much  by  his 

writing  to  spread  the  fame  of  Schopenhauer  in  England.    His 

first  play  was  My  Peihw  CUrk^  produced  at  the  Lyceum  in 

1835.    This  was  followed  by  a  long  series  of  pieces,  the  most 

famous  of  which  was  perhaps  the  Portals  Knot  (1858)  and 

Twke  Kitted  (1835).    About  1850  he  became  dramatic  critic  of 

Tlie  Tiwtes,    He  died  in  South wark  on  the  aist  of  February  1877. 

Many  references  to  hb  pieces  will  be  found  in  TTie  Life  and  Re- 
miniscemces  of  E.L.  Blandurd  (ed.  C.  Scott  and  C.  Howard,  1891). 

OXSMHAM,    HBNRT    mTTOOMBB    (1839-1888),    English 

ccdesaologist,  son  of  a  master  at  Harrow,  was  bom  there  on  the 

iSth  of  November  1839.    From  Harrow  he  went  to  Balliol 

CoQege,  Oxford.    He  took  Anglican  orders  in  1854,  but  became 

a  Roman  Catholic  in  1857.    At  first  his  thoughts  turned  towards 

the  priesthood,  and  he  spent  some  time  at  the  London  Oratory 

and  at  St  Edmund's  College,  Ware;   but  being  unable  to  sur- 

leoder  his  bdief  in  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders,  he  proceeded 

BO  further  than  minor  orders  in  the  Roman  Church.  In  1863 

be  made  a  pix^nged  visit  to  Germany,  where  he  studied  the 

language  axid  literature,  and  formed  a  close  friendship  with 

DoUinger,  whose  Pirtt  Age  of  the  Christian  Church  he  translated 

in  1866.    Oxenham  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Saturday 

Renem.    A  selection  of  his  essays  was  published  in  Short  Studies 

iu  Eceietiastical  History  and  Biograpliy  (1884),  and  Short  Studies, 

EtUcai  and  RdigJMus  (1885).    He  also  translated  in  1876  the 

and  voL  of  Bishop  Hefele's  Histitry  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church, 

and  pubUshed  several  pamphleis  on  the  reunion  of  Christendom. 

His  Cathclic  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  (1865)  and  Catholic 

Eschatology   and    Umoersalism    (1876)    are   standard   works. 

Oxenham  died  at  Kensington  on  the  33rd  of  March  z888. 

See  J.  CiUow's  BiUioiraphical  Dictionary  of  English  CaOuiics, 
vol.  V.  Aa  interesting  obituary  notice  on  Oxeninam  was  written  by 
Vuerimus,  ix.  Dean  fohn  Oakley  of  Manchester,  for  the  Manchester 
Cmtrdiam,  and  publisbed  in  pamphlet  form  (Manchester,  1888). 

OXKHSTXBRNA.  an  andent  Swedish  senatorial  family,  the 
origin  of  which  can  be  traced  up  to  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century,  which  had  vast  estates  in  Sddermardand  and  Uppland, 
and  began  to  adopt  its  armorial  designation  of  Oxenstjerna 
C  Ox-forehead  **)  as  a  personal  name  towards  the  end  of  the 
x6th  century.    Its  most  notable  members  were  the  following. 

z.  Couirr  Axel  Gustakson  (i 583-1654),  chancellor  of 
Sweden,  was  bom  at  FdnO  in  Uppland,  and  was  educated  with 
his  brothers  at  the  universities  of  Rostock,  Jena  and  Wittenberg. 
On  rettimittg  home  in  1603  he  was  appointed  hammerjunher  to 
King  Charles  IX.  la  1606  he  was  entrusted  with  his  first 
diplomatic  mission,  to  Mecklenburg,  was  ^pointed  a  senator 
during  his  absence,  and  henceforth  became  one  of  the  king's 
most  trusted  servants.  In  1610  he  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  to 
prevent  a  war  with  Denmark,  but  was  unsuccessfuL  This 
embassy  is  important  as  being  the  beginning  of  Oxenstjeraa's 
kmg  diplomatic  straggle  with  Sweden's  traditional  rival  in 
the  north,  whose  most  formidable  enemy  he  continued  to  be 
throu^iottt  life.  Oxenstjerna  was  appointed  a  member  of 
Gusuvtts  Adolphns's  council  of  regency. '  High  aristocrat  as 
he  was,  he  would  at  first  willingly  have  limited  the  royal  power. 
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An  oligarchy  guiding  a  limited  monarchy  was  ever  his  ideal 
government,  but  the  genius  of  the  young  king  was  not  to  be 
fettered,  so  Oxenstjerna  was  content  to  be  the  colleague  instead 
of  the  master  of  his  sovereign.  On  the  6th  of  January  161 3  he 
was  appointed  chancellor.  His  controlling,  organizing  hand  was 
speedily  felt  in  every  branch  of  the  administration.  For  his 
services  as  first  Swedish  plenipotentiary  at  the  peace  of  Knilred, 
1613,  he  was  richly  rewarded.  During  the  frequent  absences 
of  Gustavus  in  Livonia  and  Finland  (1614-1616)  Oxenstjerna 
acted  as  his  vice-regent,  when  he  displayed  manifold  abilities 
and  an  all-embracing  activity.  In  t6ao  he  headed  the  brilliant 
embassage  despatched  to  Berlin  to  arrange  the  nuptial  contract 
between  Gustavus  and  Mary  Eleaiwra  of  Brandenburg.  It  was 
his  principal  duty  during  the  king's  Russian  and  Polish  wars 
to  supply  the  armies  and  the  fleets  with  everything  necessary, 
including  men  and  money.  By  this  time  he  had  become  so 
indispensable  that  Gustavus,  in  t6aa,bade  him  accompany  him 
to  Livonia,  where  Oxenstjerna  was  appointed  governor-general 
and  commandant  of  lUga.  His  services  in  Livonia  were 
rewarded  with  four  castles  and  the  whole  bishopric  of  Wenden. 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  peace  negotiations  which  led  to  the 
trace  with  PoUnd  in  1633,  and  succeeded,  by  skilful  diplomacy, 
in  averting  a  threatened  rapture  with  Denmark  in  1634.  (>n 
the  7th  of  October  i6a6  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of 
the  newly-acquired  province  of  Prassia.  In  1629  he  concluded 
the  very  advantageous  trace  of  Altmark  with  Poland.  Previ- 
ously to  this  (September  1638)  he  arranged  with  Denmark  a 
joint  occupation  of  Stralsund,  to  prevent  that  important  fortress 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  IroperiaUsts.  After  the  battle 
of  Breitenfeld  (September  7th,  163 1)  he  was  summoned  to  assist 
the  king  with  his  counsels  and  co-operation  in  Germany.  During 
the  king's  absent  in  Franconia  and  Bavaria  in  Z633  he  was 
appointed  legatus  in  the  Rhine  Unds,  with  plenipotentiary 
authority  over  all  the  German  generals  and  princes  in  the 
Swedish  service.  Although  he  never  fought  a  battle,  he  was  a 
bora  strategist,  and  frustrated  all  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish 
troops  by  his  wise  regulations.  His  military  capacity  was 
strikingly  demonstrated  by  the  skill  with  which  he  conducted 
large  reinforcements  to  Gustavus  through  the  heart  of  Germany 
in  the  summer  of  1633.  But  it  was  ordy  after  the  death  of  the 
king  at  LQtxen  that  Oxenstjeraa's  trae  greatness  came  to  h'ght. 
He  inspired  the  despairing  Protestants  both  in  Germany  and 
Sweden  with  fresh  hopes.  He  reorganized  the  goveroment  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  united  the  estates  of  the  four  upper 
circles  into  a  fresh  league  against  the  common  foe  (1634),  in 
spite  of  the  envious  and  foolish  opposition  of  Saxony.  By  the 
patent  of  the  zath  of  January  Z633  he  had  already  been  ap- 
pointed legate  plenipotentiary  of  Sweden  in  Germany  with 
absolute  control  over  all  the  territory  already  won  by  the  Swedish 
arms.  No  Swedish  subject,  either  before  or  after,  ever  held  such 
an  unrestricted  and  far-reaching  authority.  Yet  he  was  more 
than  equal  to  the  extraordinary  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
To  him  both  warriors  and  statesmen  i4>pealed  invariably  as 
their  natural  and  infallible  arbiter.  Richelieu  himself  declared 
that  the  Swedish  chancellor  was  "  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
well-matured  counsels."  Less  original  but  more  sagadous  than 
the  king,  he  had  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  realities  of  the  situation. 
Gustavus  would  not  ordy  have  aggrandized  Sweden,  he  would 
have  transformed  the  German  empire.  Oxenstjeroa  wisely 
abandoned  these  vaulting  ambitions.  His  country's  welfare 
was  his  sole  object.  All  his  efforts  were  directed  towards  pro- 
curing for  the  Swedish  crown  adequate  compensation  for  its 
sacrifices.  Simple  to  austerity  in  his  own  tastes,  he  nevertheless 
recognized  the  political  necessity  of  impressing  his  allies  and 
confederates  by  an  almost  regal  show  of  dignity;  andjat  the 
abortive  congress  of  Frankfort-on-Main  (March  1634),  held  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  all  the  German  Protestants,  Oxenstjerna 
appeared  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  horses,  with  German  princes 
attending  him  on  foot.  But  from  first  to  last  his  poh'cy  suffered 
from  the  slenderaess  of  Sweden's  material  resources,  a  cardinal 
defect  which  all  his  craft  and  tact  could  not  altogether  conceal 

from  the  vigiUmce  of  her  enemies.    The  success  of  his  sysUm 
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postulated  an  unintemipted  series  of  triumphs,  whereas  a 

single  reverse  was  likely  to  be  fatal  to  it.    Thus  the  frightful 

disaster  of  Ndrdlingen  (September  6th,  1634;     see  Sweden: 

History)  brought  him,  for  an  instant,  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and 

compelled  him,  for  the  first  time,  so  far  to  depart  from  his  policy 

of  independence  as  to  solicit  direct  assistance  from  France.    But, 

well  aware  that  Richelieu  needed  the  Swedish  armies  as  much 

as  he  himself  needed  money,  he  refused  at  the  conference  of 

Compi^gne  (1635)  to  hind  his  hands  in  the  future  for  the  sake 

of  some  slight  present  relief.    In  1636,  however,  he  concluded 

a  fresh  subsidy-treaty  with  France  at  Wismar.  The  same  year 

he  returned  to  Sweden  and  took  his  scat  in  the  Regency.    His 

presence  at  home  overawed  all  opposilion,  and  such  was  the 

general  confidence  inspired  by  his  superior  wisdom  that  for  the 

next  nine  years  his  voice,  especially  as  regarded  foreign  affairs, 

was  omnipotent  in  the  council  of  state.    He  drew  up  beforehand 

the  plan  of  the  Danish  War  of  1643-1645,  so  brilliantly  executed 

by  Lennart  Torstensson,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  severely 

crippling  Denmark  by  the  peace  of  BrOmscbro  (1645).    His 

later  years  were  embittered  by  the  jealousy  of  the  young  Queen 

Christina,  who  thwarted  the  old  statesman  in  every  direction. 

He  always  attributed  the  exiguity  of  Sweden's  gains  by  the  peace 

of  Osnabrilck  to  Christina's  undue  interference.    Oxenstjema 

was  opposed  at  first  to  the  abdication  of  Christina,  because  he 

feared  mischief  to  Sweden  from  the  unruly  and  adventurous 

disposition  of  her  appointed  successor,  Charles  Gustavus.    The 

extraordinary  consideration  shown  to  him  by  the  new  king 

ultimately,  however,  reconciled  him  to  the  change.    He  died 

at  Stockholm  on  the  38th  of  August  1654. 

See  Axd  Oxenstjemas  skriflen  ock  brtfvexlini  (Stockholm.  1888 
ct  aeq.) ;  A.  de  Mamy,  Oxenstjema  et  Richdieu  a  Compibgne  (Paris, 
1878). 

3.  Count  JohanAxelsson  (161X-1657),  son  of  the  foregoing, 

completed  his  studies  at  Upsala  in  1631,  and  was  sent  by  bis 

father  on  a  grand  tour  through  France,  the  Netherlands  and 

Great  Britain.    He  served  under  Count  Gustavus  Horn  in  the 

Thirty  Years'  War  from  1632,  and  was  subsequently  employed 

by  his  father  in  various  diplomatic  missions,  though  his  instruc- 

Uons  were  always  so  precise  and  minute  that  he  was  Uttle  more 

than  the  executor  of  the  chancellor's  wishes.    He  was  one  of  the 

commissioners  who  signed  the  truce  of  1635  with  Poland,  and 

in  1639,  much  against  his  father's  will,  was  made  a  senator. 

Along  with  Salvius  he  represented  Sweden  at  the  great  peace 

congress  of  Osnabrilck,  but  as  he  received  his  instructions  direct 

from  his  father,  whereas  Salvius  was  in  the  queen's  confidence, 

the  two  "legates"  were  constantly  at  variance.    From  1650 

to  1652  he  was  governor-general  of  Pomerania.    Charles  X. 

made  him  earl  marshaL 

3.  Gabkiel  Gustafsson  (1587-1640),  brother  of  (i),  was 
from  161 3  to  z6i8  the  c^ief  adviser  of  Duke  John,  son  of 
King  John  HI.,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus's  competitor  for  the 
Swedish  throne.  After  the  duke's  death  he  became,  virtually, 
the  hcum-tenens  of  the  chancellor  (with  whom  he  was  always 
on  the  most  intimate  terms)  during  Axel's  frequent  absences 
from  Sweden.  He  was  also  employed  successfully  on  numerous 
diplomatic  missions.  He  was  most  usually  the  intermediary 
between  his  brother  and  the  rik^g  and  senate.  In  1634  he 
was  created  lord  high  steward.  His  special  department,  "  Svea 
Hofrct,"  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  was  ever  a  model  of 
efficiency,  and  be  frequently  acted  as  diancellor  and  lord  high 
treasurer  as  well. 

See  Gabrid  Custafssons  href  UU  Eiks  Konsler  Axel  OxetutiemOt 
1611-2640  (Stockholm,  1890). 

4.  Count  Benct  or  Benedict  Gabeielsson  (1633-1703), 
was  the  son  of  Axel  Oxcnst  jcrna's  half-brother,  Gabriel  Bengtsson 
( 1 586-1656).  After  a  careful  education  and  a  long  residence 
abroad,  he  began  his  diplomatic  caieer  at  the  great  peace  con- 
gress of  Osnabrilck.  During  his  stay  in  Germany  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  count  palatine,  Charles  Gustavus,  after- 
wards Charles  X.,  whose  confidence  he  completely  won.  Two 
years  after  the  king's  accession  (1654),  Oxenstjerna  was  sent 
to  represent  Sweden  at  the  Kreistag  of  Lower  Saxony.  In 
1655  he  accompanied  Charles  to  Poland  and  was  made  governor 


of  the  conquered  provinces  of  Kulm,  Kujavia,  Masovia  and 
Great  Poland.  The  firmness  and  humanity  which  he  displayed 
in  this  new  capacity  won  the  affeaionate  gratitude  of  tht 
inhabitants,  and  induced  the  German  portion  of  them,  noiably 
the  city  of  Thorn,  to  side  with  the  Swedes  against  the  Pok& 
During  Charles's  absence  in  Denmark  (1657),  Oxenstjerna,  in 
the  most  desperate  circumstances,  tenaciously  defended  Thorn 
for  ten  months,  and  the  terms  of  capitulation  ultimately  ob- 
tained by  him  were  so  advantageous  that  they  were  made  the 
basis  of  the  subsequent  peace  negotiations  at  Oliva,  between 
Poland  and  Sweden,  when  Oxenstjerna  was  one  of  the  chief 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  Swedish  regency.  During  the  domiita* 
tion  of  Magnus  de  la  Gardie  he  played  but  a  subordinate  part 
in  affairs.  From  1662  to  1666  he  was  governor-general  of  Livonia. 
In  1674  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  try  and  prevent  the  threatened 
outbreak  of  war  between  France  and  the  empire.  The  con* 
nexions  which  he  formed  and  the  sympathies  which  he  won  here 
had  a  considerable  influence  on  his  future  career,  and  resulted 
in  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  Swedish  envoys  to  the  congress 
of  Nijmwegen  (1676).  His  appointment  was  generally  regarded 
as  an  approximation  on  the  part  of  Sweden  to  Austria  and 
Holland.  During  the  congress  he  laboured  assiduously  in  an 
anti-French  direction;  a  well-justified  distrust  of  France  was. 
indeed,  henceforth  the  keynote  of  his  policy,  a  policy  diametric- 
ally opposed  to  Sweden's  former  system.  In  1680  Charles  XI. 
entrusted  him  absolutely  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
on  the  sole  condition  that  peace  was  to  be  preserved,  an  oiHce 
which  he  held  for  the  next  seventeen  years  to  the  very  great 
advantage  of  Sweden.  His  leading  political  principles  were 
friendship  with  the  maritime  powers  (Great  Britain  and  HoUand) 
and  the  emperor,  and  a  dose  anti-Danish  alliance  with  the 
house  of  Holstein.  Charles  XI.  appointed  Onnstjerna  one 
of  the  regents  during  the  minority  of  Charles  XII.  The  martial 
proclivities  of  the  new  king  filled  the  prudent  old  cfaancelbr 
with  alarm  and  anxiety.  His  protests  were  frequent  and 
energetic,  and  he  advised  Charles  in  vain  to  accept  the  terms 
of  peace  offered  by  the  first  anti-Swedish  coalition.  Oxenstjema 
has  been  described  as  "  a  shrewd  and  subtle  little  nnan,  of  gcntie 
disposition,  but  remarkable  for  his  firmness  and  tenacity  of 
character." 

See  F.  F.  Carlson,  Stferiges  hisioria  tinder  Konnngame  af  PfeJtiska 
kuset  (Stockholm,  1883.  1885);  O.  Sjteren.  Karl  den  djte  eck 
Svenska  folket  (Stockholm,  1897);  and  Nigociations  dm  csmk 
d'Avaux  pendant  Us  annies  1603,  J607-1698  (Utrecht,  1882,  &r.). 

(R-  N.  BO 

OXFORD,  EAHLS  OF,  an  English  title  held  successivdy  by 
the  families  of  Vere  and  Harley.  The  three  most  important  earb 
of  the  Vere  line  (see  Vere)  are  noticed  separately  bdow.  The 
Veres  held  the  earldom  from  1143  until  March  1703,  when  it 
became  extinct  on  the  death  of  Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  aoth  earL 
In  171 1  the  English  statesman  Robert  Harley  (see  bdow)  was 
created  earl  of  Oxford;  but  the  title  became  extinct  in  this 
family  on  the  death  of  the  6th  earl  in  1853. 

OXFORD,  EDWARD  DB  VERB,  X7TH  Eau.  *  or  (1550-1604), 
son  of  John  de  Vere,  the  x6th  earl,  was  bom  on  the  x  3th  of  April 
1550.  He  matriculated  at  (Queen's  •  College,  Cambridge,  but 
he  removed  later  to  St  John's  Cdlege,  and  was  known  as  Lord 
Bolebec  or  Bulbeck  until  he  succeeded  in  X563  to  the  earldom 
and  to  the  hereditary  digm'ty  of  great  chamberlain  of  En^Utad. 
As  one  of  the  royal  wards  the  boy  came  under  the  care  ol  Lord 
Burghley,  at  whose  house  in  London  he  lived  under  the  tutorship 
of  his  maternal  uncle,  Arthur  Golding,  the  translator  of  Ovid. 
His  violent  temper  and  erratic  doings  were  a  constant  source 
of  anxiety  to  Burghley,  who  nevertheless  in  1571  gave  him 
his  eldest  daughter,  Anne,  in  marriage.  Oxford  more  than 
once  asked  for  a  military  or  a  naval  command,  but  Burgfiky 
hoped  that  his  good  looks  together  with  his  skill  in  dancing  and 
in  feats  of  arms  would  win  for  him  a  high  position  at  court. 
His  accomplishments  did  indeed  secure  Elisabeth's  favour,  but 
he  offended  her  by  going  to  Fland«s  without  her  consat  in 
1574,  and  more  seriously  in  1 583  by  a  duel  with  one  of  her  gectle> 
men,  Thomas  Knyvet.    Among  his  other  escapades  wns  a  futile 
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plot  to  rescoe  from  the  Tcmtt  Thomas  Howard,  4th  duke  of 

Norfolk,  with  whom  he  was  distantly  connected.    In  1579  he 

insulted  Sir  Philip  Sidney  by  calling  him  a  "  puppy  "  on  the 

tennis-coazt   at    Whitehall.      Sidney   accordin^y   challenged 

Oxford,  but  the  queen  forbade  him  to  fight,  and  required  him 

to  apologize  on  the  ground  of  the  difference  of  rank  between 

tht  disputants.    On  Sidney's  refusal  and  consequent  disgrace 

Oxford  is  said  to  have  schemed  to  murder  him.    The  earl  sat 

on  the  spcdaX  commission  (1586)  appointed  for  the  trial  of  Mary 

queen  of  Scots;  in  1589  he  was  one  of  the  peers  who  tried 

Philip-  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  for  high  treason;  and  in  1601 

he  took  part  in  the  trial  of  £»cx  and  Southampton.    It  has 

been  suggested  that  Oxford  was  the  Italianated  Englishman 

ridiculed  by  Gabriel  Harvey  in  his  Speculum  TuMcanismi.  On 

his  return  from  a  journey  to  Italy  in  1 575  he  brou^t  back  various 

inventions  for  the  toilet,  and  his  estate  was  rapidly  dissipated 

in  satisfying  his  extravagant  whims.   His  first  wife  died  in  1 588, 

and  from  that  time  Burghley  withdrew  his  support,  Oxford 

being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  help  among  the  poor 

men  of  letters  whom  he  had  at  one  time  or  another  befriended. 

He  was  himself  a  lyric  poet  of  no  small  merit.     His  fortunes 

were  partially  retrieved  on  his  second  marriage  with  Elizabeth 

Trentham,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Henry  de  Vere,  x8th  earl  of 

Oxford  (1593-1635).    He  died  at  Newington,  near  London,  on 

tJie  34th  of  June  1604. 

His  poems,  scattered  in  various  anthologtcs — the  Parodist  of 
DaitUy  Detices,  England's  Parnassus^  Phoenix  Nest,  England^ 
Hdicon — and  elsewhere,  were  collected  by  Dr  A.  B.  Groaart  in 
vtA.  iv.  of  the  Fuller  Worthies  Library  (1876). 

OXFORD,  JOHN  DB  VERB,  xjth  Eakl  or  (1443-15x3),  was 
second  son  of  John,  the  isth  earl,  a  prominent  Lancastrian, 
viio,  together  with  his  eldest  son  Aubrey  de  Vere,  was  executed 
in  February  1462.     John  de  Vere  the  younger  was  himself 
attainted,  but  two  years  later  was  restored  as  13th  earl.    But  his 
k>yalty  was  suspected,  and  for  a  short  time  at  the  end  of  1468 
he  was  in  the  Tower.    He  sided  with  Warwick,  the  king-maker, 
in  the  political  movements  of  1469,  accompanied  him  in  his 
exile  next  year,  and  assfeted  in  the  Lancastrian  restoration  of 
1470-1 471.  As  constable  he  tried  John  Tiptof  t.  earl  of  Worcester, 
w1m>  had  condemned  his  father  nine  years  before.     At  the 
battle  of  Bamct,  Oxford  was  victorious  in  command  of  the 
Lancastrian  right,  but  his  men  got  out  of  hand,  and  before 
they  could  be  rallied  Warwick  was  defeated.    Oxford  escaped 
to  Fraoce.     In   1473  he  organized  a  Lancastrian  expedition, 
which,  after  an  attempted  landing  in  Essex,  sailed  west  and 
seized  St  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall.    It  was  only  after  a 
four  months'  siege  that  Oxford  was  forced  to  surrender  in 
February  1474.    He  was  sent  to  Hammcs  near  Calais,  whence, 
ten  years  later,  in  August  1484,  he  escaped  and  joined  Henry 
Tudor  in  Brittany.    He  fought  for  Henry  in  high  command  at 
Bosworth.  and  was  rewarded  by  restoration  to  his  title,  estates 
and  hereditary  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain.    At  Stoke  on  the 
i6th  of  June  i486  he  led  the  van  of  the  royal  army.    In  149a 
he  was  in  command  in  the  expedition  to  Flanders,  and  in  1497 
was  foremost  in  the  defeat  of  the  Cornish  rebels  on  Blackheath. 
Bacon  {Hist,  of  Henry  VII.  p.  192,  ed.  Lumby)  has  preserved 
a  story  that  when  in  the  summet  of  1498  Oxford  entertained  the 
king  at  Castle  Hedingham,  he  assembled  a  great  number  of  his 
retainers  in  livery;  Henry  thanked  the  earl  for  his  reception, 
but  fined  him  15,000  marks  for  the  breach  of  the  laws.    Oxford 
«ras  high  steward  at  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  one  of 
iKe  commissioners  for  the  trial  of  Sir  James  Tyrell  and  others 
in  May  1502.    Partly  through  ill-health  he  took  little  part  after- 
wards in  public  affairs,  and  died  on  the  xoth  of  March  15x3.  He 
W3S  twice  married,  but  left  no  children. 

Oxf<»t!  b  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Paston  LeUors^  which 
Include  twenty  written  by  him,  mostly  to  Sir  John  Paston  the 
V'junecr.  See  7'ke  Paston  LtUers^  ed.  j.  Gairdner;  Chronicles  of 
'Lni£m,  cd.  C.  L.  Kingsford  (1905);  Sir  lames  Ramsay,  Lancaster 
and  York',  and  The  Political  UiUory  of  England,  vols.  iv.  and  v. 
(1906).  (C.  L.  K.) 

OXFORD,  ROBERT  DB  VERB,  9TH  Eakl  07  (1362-X392), 
Fngltf*»  courtier,  was  the  only  son  of  Thomas  de  Vercj  8th  earl  of 


Oxford,. and  Maud  (d.  1413),  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  de  Uffocd 
(d.  1346),  and  a  descendant  of  King  Henry  III.  He  became 
9th  earl  of  Oxford  on  his  father's  death  in  1371,  and  married 
Philippa  (d.  141 2),  daughter  of  his  guardian  Ingelram  de  Couci, 
earl  of  Bedford,  a  son-in-law  of  Edward  UL,  quickly  becoming 
very  intimate  with  Richard  II.  Already  hereditary  great 
chamberlain  of  England,  Oxford  was  made  a  membo-  of  the 
privy  council  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter;  while  castles  and 
lan(b  were  bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  was  constantly  in  the 
company  dl  the  young  king.  In  1385  Richard  decided  to  send 
his  friend  to  govern  Ireland,  and  Oxford  was  given  extensive 
rights  in  that  country  and  was  created  marquess  of  Dublin  for 
life;  but  although  preparations  were  made  for  his  journey  he 
did  not  leave  England.  Meanwhile  the  discontent  fdt  at 
Richard's  incompetence  and  extravagance  was  increasing,  one 
of  the  contributory  causes  thereto  being  the  king's  partiality 
for  Oxford,  who  was  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  nobles  and 
who  made  powerful  enemies  about  this  time  by  divorcing  his 
wife,  Philippa,  and  by  marrying  a  Bohemian  bidy.  The  king, 
however,  indifferent  to  the  gathering  storm,  created  Vere  duke 
of  Irehwd  in  October  1386,  and  gave  him  still  more  extensive 
powers  in  that  country,  and  at  once  matters  reached  a  climax. 
Richard  was  deprived  of  Ids  authority  for  a  short  time,  and 
Vere  was  ordered  in  vain  to  proceed  to  Ireland.  The  latter  was 
then  among  those  who  were  accused  by  the  king's  uncle  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  his  supporters  in  November 
1387;  and  nuhtng  into  the  north  of  England  he  gathered  an 
army  to  defend  his  royal  master  and  himself.  At  Radcot  Bridge 
in  Oxfordshire,  however,  his  men  fied  before  the  troops  of 
Gloucester,  and  Oxford  himself  escaped  in  disguise  to  the  Nether- 
lands. In  the  parliament  of  1388  he  was  found  guilty  of  treason 
and  was  condemned  to  death,  but  as  he  remained  abroad  the 
sentence  was  never  carried  out.  With  another  exile,  Michael 
de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  Paris 
until  after  the  treaty  between  England  and  France  in  June  1389, 
when  he  took  refuge  at  LouvaiiL  He  was  killed  by  a  boar  whilst 
hunting,  and  left  no  children.  In  X395  his  body  was  brought 
from  Louvain  to  England,  and  was  buried  in  the  priory  at 

Earl's  Colne,  Essex. 

See  T.  Walsingham,  Historia  Angficona,  edited  by  H.  T.  Riley 
(London,  1 863-1 864);  J.  Froissart,  Chronimtes,  edited  by  S.  Luce 
and  G.  Raynaud  (Paris.  I869-1897):  H.  Wallon.  Richard  II. 
(Paris.  1864) :  and  W.  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  ii.  (Oxford, 
1896). 

OXFORD,  ROBERT  HARLET,  isr  Earl>  of  (1661-1724). 
English  statesman,  commonly  known  by  his  surname  of  Hasley, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Harley  (1624-1700),  a  prominent  land- 
owner in  Herefordshire,  and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  letter- 
writer  Lady  Brilliana  Harley  {c.  1600-1643),  was  born  in  Bow 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  on  the  5th  of  December  1661. 
His  school  days  were  passed  at  Shilton,  near  Burford,  in  Oxford- 
shire, in  a  small  school  which  produced  at  the  same  time  a  lord 
high  treasurer  (Harley),  a  lord  high  chancellor  (Simon  Harcourt) 
and  a  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas  (Thomas  Trevor). 
The  principles  of  Whiggism  and  Nonconformity  were  instilled 
into  his  mind  at  an  early  age,  and  if  he  changed  the  politics  of 
his  ancestors  he  never  formally  abandoned  their  religious  opinions. 
At  the  Revolution  of  1688  Sir  Edward  and  his  son  raised  a  troop 
of  horse  in  support  of  the  cause  of  William  III.,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Worcester  in  his  interest.  This  recommended 
Robert  Harley  to  the  notice  of  the  Boscawen  family,  and  led 
to  his  election,  in  April  1689,  as  the  parh'amentary  representative 
of  Tkegony,  a  borough  under  their  control.  He  remained  its 
member  for  one  parliament,  when  he  was  elected  by  the  con- 
stituency of  New  Radnor,  and  he  continued  to  represent  it  until 
his  elevation  to  the  peerage  in  1711. 

From  the  first  Harley  gave  great  attention  to  the  conduct  of 
public  business,  bestowing  especial  care  upon  the  study  of  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  House.  His  reputation  marked 
him  out  as  a  fitting  person  to  preside  over  the  debates  of  the 
House,  and  from  the  general  election  of  February  1701  until  the 
dissolution  of  1705  he  held  with  general  approbation  the  office 
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of  speaker.  For  a  part  of  this  period,  from  the  x8th  of  May 
1704,  he  combined  with  the  speakership  the  duties  of  a  principal 
secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  depautment,  dispkdng  in  that 
office  the  Tory  earl  of  Nottingham.  In  1703  Harley  first  made 
use  of  Defoe's  talents  as  a  poUtical  writer,  and  this  alliance  with 
the  press  proved  so  successful  that  he  afterwards  called  the  genius 
of  Swift  to  his  aid  in  many  pamphlets  against  his  opponents  in 
poUtics.  While  he  was  secretary  of  state  the  union  with  Scotland 
was  effected.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  secretary  of 
state  Harley  had  given  no  outward  sign  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Whigs,  and  it  was  mainly  through  Marlborough's  good 
opinion  of  his  abilities  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  ministry. 
For  some  time,  so  long  indeed  as  the  victories  of  the  great  English 
general  cast  a  glamour  over  the  policy  of  his  friends,  Harley 
continued  to  act  loyally  with  his  colleagues.  But  in  the  summer  of 
1707  it  became  evident  to  Godolphin  that  some  secret  influence 
behind  the  throne  was  shaking  the  confidence  of  the  queen  in  her 
ministers.  The  sovereign  had  resented  the  intrusion  into  the 
administration  of  the  impetuous  carl  of  Sunderland,  and  had 
persuaded  herself  that  the  safety  of  the  church  depended  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  Tories.  These  convictions  were  strengthened 
in  her  mind  by  the  new  favourite  Abigail  Hill  (a  cousin  of  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  through  her  mother,  and  of  Harley  on 
her  father's  side),  whose  soft  and  silky  ways  contrasted  only  too 
favourably  in  the  eyes  of  the  queen  with  the  haughty  manners 
of  her  old  friend,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  Both  the  duchess 
and  Godolphin  were  convinced  that  this  change  in  the  disposition 
of  the  queen  was  due  to  the  sinister  conduct  of  Harley  and  his 
relatives;  but  he  was  for  the  present  permitted  to  remain  in  his 
office.  Subsequent  experience  showed  the  necessity  for  his  dis- 
missal and  an  occurrence  supplied  an  opportunity  for  carrying 
out  their  wishes.  An  ill-paid  and  poverty-stricken  clerk,  William 
Gregg,  in  Harley's  office,  was  detected  in  furnishing  the  enemy 
with  copies  of  many  documents  which  should  have  been  kept 
from  the  knowledge  of  all  but  the  most  trusted  advisers  of  the 
court,  and  it  was  found  that  through  the  carelessness  of  the  head 
of  the  department  the  contents  of  such  papers  became  the 
common  property  of  all  in  his  service.  The  queen  was  thereupon 
informed  that  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  could  no  longer  serve 
in  concert  with  him.  They  did  not  attend  her  next  council, 
on  the  8th  of  February  1708,  and  when  Harley  proposed  to 
proceed  with  the  business  of  the  day  the  duke  of  Somerset  drew 
attention  to  their  absence,  when  the  queen  found  herself  forced 
(Februaxy  xx,)  to  accept  the  resignations  of  both  Harley  and 
St  John. 

Harley  went  out  of  office,  but  his  cou^n,  who  had  now  become 
Mrs  Masham,  remained  by  the  side  of  the  queen,  and  contrived 
to  convey  to  her  mistress  the  views  of  the  ejected  minister. 
Every  device  which  the  defeated  ambition  of  a  man  whose 
strength  lay  in  his  aptitude  for  intrigue  could  suggest  for  hasten- 
ing the  downfall  of  his  adversaries  was  employed  without  scruple, 
and  not  employed  in  vain.  The  cost  of  the  protracted  war  with 
France,  and  the  danger  to  the  national  church,  the  chief  proof  of 
which  lay  in  the  prosecution  of  Sacheverell,  were  the  weapons 
which  he  used  to  influence  the  masses  of  the  p«>ple.  Mariborough 
himself  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  but  his  relations  were  dis- 
missed from  their  posts  in  turn.  When  the  greatest  of  these, 
Lord  Godolphin,  was  ejected  from  office,  five  commissioners  to 
the  treasury  were  appointed  (August  10,  17x0),  and  among 
them  figured  Harley  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  It  was  the 
aim  of  the  new  ch^cellor  to  frame  an  administration  from  the 
moderate  members  of  both  parties,  and  to  adopt  with  but  sh'ght 
changes  the  policy  of  his  predecessors;  but  his  efforts  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  Whigs  refused  to  join  in  an 
alliance  with  the  man  whose  rule  began  with  the  retirement  from 
the  treasury  of  the  finance  minister  idolized  by  the  city  merchants, 
and  the  Tories,  who  were  successful  beyond  their  wildest  hopes  at 
the  polling  booths,  could  not  understand  why  their  leaders  did 
not  adopt  a  policy  more  favourable  to  the  interests  of  their  party. 
The  chimours  of  the  wilder  spirits,  the  country  members  who  met 
at  the  "  October  Club,"  began  to  be  re-edioed  even  by  those 
who  were  attached  to  the  person  of  Harley,  when,  through  an 


unexpected  event,  his  popularity  was  restored  at  a  bond. 
A  French  refugee,  the  ex-abb6  de  la  Bourlie  (better  known  by  tbe 
name  of  the  marquis  de  Guiscard) ,  was  being  examined  before  the 
privy  council  on  a  charge  of  trnlchery  to  the  nation  which  had 
befriended  him,  when  he  stabbed  Harley  in  the  breast  with 
a  penknife  (March  8,  X7xx).  To  a  man  in  good  health  tbe 
wounds  would  not  have  been  serious,  but  the  minister  had  been 
for  some  time  indisposed — a  few  days  before  the  occurrence  Swift 
had  penned  the  prayer  "  Pray  God  preserve  his  health,  every- 
thing dq)ends  upon  it " — and  the  joy  of  the  nation  on  his  re- 
covery knew  no  bounds.  3oth  Houses  presented  an  address  to 
the  crown,  suitable  response  came  from  the  queen,  and  on 
Harley's  reappearance  in  the  Lower  House  the  qpeaker  made  an 
oration  which  was  wpmtA  broadcast  through  the  country.  On 
the  33rd  of  May  171  x  the  minister  became  Baron  Harley  of 
Wigmore  and  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer;  on  the  a^ih  of 
May  he  was  created  lord  treasurer,  and  on  the  asth  of  October 
17x2  became  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  Well  mi^t  his  friends 
exdaim  that  he  had  "  grown  by  persecutions,  tunungs  out,  and 
stabbings." 

With  the  empathy  which  this  attempted  assassination  had 
evoked,  and  with  the  skill  which  the  lord  treasurer  possessed 
for  conciliating  the  calmer  members  of  either  political  party, 
he  passed  through  several  months  of  office  without  any  loss  of 
reputation.  He  rearranged  the  nation's  finances,  and  continued 
to  support  her  generals  in  the  field  with  ample  resources  for 
carrying  on  the  campaign,  though  his  emissaries  were  in  com- 
munication with  the  French  king,  and  were  settling  the  terms  of 
a  peace  independently  of  England's  allies.  After  many  weeks  of 
vacillation  and  intrigue,  when  the  n^otiations  were  frequently 
on  the  point  of  being  interrupted,  the  preliminaxy  peace  was 
signed,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Whig  majority  in 
the  Upper  House,  which  was  met  by  the  creation  of  twelve  new 
peers,  the  much-vexed  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  brought  to  a  coo-, 
elusion  on  the  31st  of  March  17x3.  While  these  nesotialnm 
were  under  discussion  the  frienddiip  between  Oxford  and  St 
John,  who  had  become  secretary  of  state  in  September  1710, 
was  fast  changing  into  hatred.  The  latter  had  resented  the  rise 
in  fortune  which  the  stabs  of  Guiscard  had  secured  for  his 
colleague,  and  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the 
title  of  Baron  St  John  and  Viscount  BolingbrcAe,  Instead  of 
with  an  earldom,  his  resentment  knew  no  bounds.  The  royal 
favourite,  whose  husband  had  been  called  to  the  Upper  House 
as  Baron  Masham,  deserted  her  old  friend  and  relation  for  his 
more  vivacious  rival.  The  Jacobites  found  that,  althou^  the 
k>rd  treasurer  was  profuse  in  his  expressions  of  good  will  for  their 
cause,  no  steps  were  taken  to  ensure  its  triumph,  and  they  no 
longer  placed  reliance  in  promises  which  were  repeatedly  made 
and  repeatedly  broken.  Even  Oxford's  friends  began  to  cco- 
plain  of  his  habitual  dilatoriness,  and  to  find  some  excuse  for 
his  apathy  in  ill-health,  aggravated  by  excess  in  tbe  pleasares 
of  the  table  and  by  the  loss  of  his  favourite  child.  By  sb* 
degrees  the  confidence  of  Queen  Anne  was  transfcTTed  froci 
Oxford  to  Bolingbroke;  on  the  37th  of  July  X7X4  the  former 
surrendered  his  staff  as  lord  treasurer,  and  on  the  xst  Augi^ 
the  queen  died. 

On  the  accession  of  (}eoige  I.  the  defeated  minister  retired 
to  Herefordshire,  but  a  few  months  later  his  impeachment  wis 
decided  upon  and  he'  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  z6tb 
of  July  17x5.  After  an  imprisonment  of  nearly  two  yeus  the 
prison  doors  were  opened  in  July  X7X7  and  he  was  allowed  to 
resume  his  place  among  the  peers,  but  he  took  little  put  in  pubhc 
affairs,  and  died  almost  unnoticed  in  London  on  the  a  xst  of  May 
Z734.  He  married,  in  May  X685,  Edith,  daui^ter  of  Thoiaas 
Foley,  of  Witley  Court,  Worcester.  She  di«l  in  November 
1691.  His  second  wife  was  Sarah,  daughter  of  Simon  Middlrtoa, 
of  Edmonton.  His  son  Edward  (1689-1741),  who  succeeded 
to  the  title,  married  Henrietta  (d.  X755),  daughter  axkd  heiress 
of  John  Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle;  and  hisonly  child,  a  daughter 
Margaret  (1715^x785),  married  William  Bentinck,  and  duke  of 
Portland,  to  whom  she  brought  Welbeck  Abbey  and  tbe  Loodta 
property  which  she  inherited  from  her  mother.    Tbe  eaiUoa 


IbapUMd  to  a  eouda,  Edvud.  jrd  art  <<.  t6g9-i;5]).  *nd 
evcntully  bBamc  extinct  with  AKird,  Ibc  Mb  mi  (iScio-iiu}. 
Huicy'i  iiuaniusbip  nuy  mm  but  intiifuc  4Dd  fiDCHC. 
bill  hit  duncUr  ii  ul  forth  io  (he  btighlut  coloun  in  the  pwm* 
al  Pope  ■ndlbeprw  of  Swill.  The  Iriih  dem  wubiidtKrimin- 
iLing  Iricnd  in  Ihe  boun  of  ptoiperily.  bi>  uniwrtvinfulvoolc 
in  adveniiy.  The  books  *nd  aumuHTipU  which  ihe  lU  eiil 
of  Oiford  aod  bii  wn  collected  were  tmocg  the  (kme>  of  ibrii 
tft.  The  Bunuicripit  bectme  the  piopcn)'  of  Ihe  lulion  in 
175}  ■'xl  *"  "o^  ''"  '^*  Btitith  MuMura;  the  booU  were  told 
IO  1  bookseller  oiled  Thanu*  Otbocne  in  1741  and  deuribed 
in  ■  printed  cii*lo(ue  of  five  valuma  (1743-1745).  Dr  Johnton 
wriiinj  nn  ucouai  of  the  libruy.  A  (clHiion  of  the  rtrer  ptm- 
phkiiand  tncu.  which  wumtdeby  William  Oldyi,  wupitnled 
in  eisht  volumei  (1144-1746),  with  &  preface  by  JobuotL  The 
bt*tediiioiiBihatofThoini*Puk,lenvoluDiet(i8aS-i8i3)<  In 
the  molleciiDn  of  ihe  Harleiu  nuniucripli.'lhe  Harieian  library 
ind  Ihe  Harltian  MitaUanj.  tbe  family  name  will  never  die. 
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tbe  louih  fate  of  tbe  city  wa*  in  St  Aidate'i  Street,  where  it  b 
joined  by  thii  laac.  and  the  walli  then  anlinued  along  the  aorth 
aide  of  Chrlti  Church  meadow,  and  north -eait  ward  w  the  eaM 
fate,  which  alood  in  High  Street  near  the  junction  of  Lojiif 
Wall  Slreet.  Oiford  had  tliui  a  ilrong  poulkin:  the  caille 
and  the  Thamei  proiected  it  on  the  eait.  Ihe  iwo  riven,  tbe 
walk  and  the  water-incadowi  tKlween  them  on  the  aouth  and 
eaili  and  an  Ihe  north  Ihe  wail  and  a  deep  dilch,  of  which 
valigei  may  be  traced,  aa  between  Broad  and  Ship  Streets. 

An  early  rivalry  between  the  univenilia  ol  Oiford  and 
Cambridge  led  to  the  circulation  of  many  groundlcu  legend* 

connected  Oitord  with   "  Brule  tbe  Trojan,"  King      •*"* 
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ilinicipal  and  parliasic 
ihe  county  town  of  Oiloidshire,  England,  ana  me  leai  01  a 
fuDOua  univenily.'  Pop.  (1901)  49^36.  Ii  is  situated  on  ihc 
river  Thames,  Jim.  byroad  and  6ilm.  by  rail  W.N.W.olUndon. 
It  a  served  by  the  main  northern  line  ol  Ihe  Creal  Western  rsil- 
ny.  and  by  a  branch  from  the  London  &  Notih- Western  systeni 
ai  Bietcbley,  while  the  Thame),  and  the  Oiford  canal,  running 
north  from  it,  tflord  water  com muaicai ions.  The  ancient  nuileui 
of  the  city  stands  on  a  low  gravel  ridge  between  the  Thames  and 
its  tributiiy  the  Cherwell,  whKh  here  flow  with  meandering 
courses  and  many  branches  and  backwaters  Ihiough  Hat  meadows. 
Uodem  eitensions  of  Oiford  crosa  bath  riven,  the  suburbs  ol 
Osney  and  Bolley  lying  to  the  west.  Crandpont  to  Ihe  souib,  and 
S(  Clemcni's  to  the  eul  beyond  the  Cherwell.  To  the  north 
is  a  large  modern  naideniial  dislHcU  The  low  meadow  Und  ii 
baunded  casl  and  west  by  well-wooded  hills,  rising  ralhti 
abruptly!  though  only  to  a  slight  elevation,  seldom  eiceedini 
ioa  ft.  Several  points  00  these  hills  commaad  celebrated  views, 
such  aa  that  from  Bigley  Hill  10  the  S.W..  or  from  Elslield  le 
(be  N.£.,  from  which  only  the  inner  Oiloid  ia  visible,  with  Jli 
collegiate  buildinp.  towers  and  spires— a  peerless  city. 

Main  road*  from  east  to  wett  and  Iiom  north  to  south  inter 
seel  neai  tbe  centre  ol  ancient  OiFatd  at  a  point  called  Car(ii.< 
•od  form  lour  principal  iireeti.  High  Street  (east).  Queen  Sireei 
(weal).  Cernoiarket  Street  (north)  and  St  Aldate's  (south)' 
Commarket  Street  ia  continued  nonhwaid  by  Magdalen  Street. 
aad  near  their  point  ol  junction  Magdalen  Street  is  inlenccteiJ 
by  a  Ihoroughfaie  formed,  from  west  to  east,  by  George  Street 
Broad  Street,  Hniywell  Sireel  and  Long  Wall  Street,  the  last  ol 
which  iweeps  loutta  to  join  High  Street  not  far  from  Migdaler 
Bridge  over  tbe  CbecwelL  This  thoroughfare  is  thus  detailed 
because  it  approiimktely  indicates  the  northern  and  lurth 

which  there  an  many  fragments,  notably  a  very  line  range  ii 
College  garden)  indicate  a  somewhat  smaller  area  than  that 


t  rights  of  self-government  has  otdy  been 
ougAt  about  by  recent  legislation."  A  poor  Romano-British 
Itage  may  have  eiisted  on  tbe  peninsula  between  Thames  and 
lerwell,  but  no  Roman  .road  of  importance  passed  within 
m.  ol  it.  In  the  Btfa  century  an  Indication  of  the  eiislence  of 
ilord  is  found  in  the  legend  ol  St  Fridetwide.  a  holy  sranian 
10  is  said  to  have  died  in  735,  and  to  have  founded  a  nunnery 
I  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral.  Coins  of  King  Alfred  have 
en  discovered  (though  not  at  Oiford)  bearing  the  name  Oksna- 
rdaorOrsnaforda,  which  seems  to  prove  the  ciistence  ofamint 
Oiford.  It  i>  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  Oiford  was  already 
nponanl  as  a  Ironlier  town  between  Merda  and  Wesi 
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Conqum.  lor  according  to  the  Domesday  Survey  (which  for 
Oiford  ii  unusually  complete)  a  grial  proportion  of  the  "  man' 
sions"(ioaoutof  197)  and  houses  (478  out  ol  711)  were  ruined 
or  unoccupied.  The  city,  however,  had  already  a  market,  and 
under  the  ttrong  hand  of  the  Norman  aherifT  Robert  d'Oili 
(c.  1070-1 1  iq)  it  prospered  steadily.  He  made  heavy  eiactions 
OA  the  lowoifolli.  though  it  may  be  noted  that  they  withheld 

still  a  feature  of  the  low  riverside  Iraci  north  of  Oilord,  But 
d'Oili  did  much  for  Oiford.  and  the  strong  tower  of  Ihe  casile 
and  possibly  that  of  St  Michael'a  church  are  eitant  relict  of  his 
building  activity.  His  nephew,  another  Robert,  who  held  the 
cattle  after  him,  founded  in  11  iq  the  most  tunable  building  that 
•  In  hii  nny  on  "  The  Early  Kiuoty  of  Oiford."  reprinted  from 
Sbay  SlMdiit.  id  5IwIici  i»  Oi/tr*  Hillary,  by  the  Oxford  Hislorical 
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Oxford  has  lost.  This  was  the  priory  (shortly  afterwards  the 
abbey)  of  Osoey,  which  was  erected  by  the  branch  of  the  Thames 
next  west  of  that  by  which  the  castle  stands.  In  its  finished 
state  it  bad  a  splendid  church,  with  two  high  towers  and  a  great 
range  of  buildings,  but  only  slight  fragments  may  now  be  traced. 
About  iijo  Henry  I.  buQt  for  himself  Beaumont  Palace,  the 
site  of  which  is  indicated  by  Beaumont  Street,  and  the  same  king 
gave  Oxford  its  first  known  charter  (not  still  extant),  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  a  gild  merchant.  This  charter  is  alluded  to 
in  another  of  Henry  II.,  in  which  the  citizens  of  Oxford  and 
London  are  associated  in  the  possession  of  similar  oistoms  and 
liberties.  The  most  notable  historical  incident  connected  wiih 
the  city  in  this  period  is  the  escape  of  the  empress  Matilda  from 
the  castle  over  the  frozen  river  and  throufl^  the  snow  to  Abingdon, 
when  besieged  by  Stephen  in  114s. 

It  is  about  this  time  that  an  indication  is  first  given  of  organized 
teaching  in  Oxford,  for  in  11 33  one  Robert  Pullen  is  said  to  have 
instituted  theological  lectures  here.  No  earlier  facts  are  known 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  university,  though  it  may.  with 
probability  be  sssodated  with  schools  connected  with  the 
ecclesiastical  foundations  of  Osney  and  St  Frideswide;  and  the 
tendency  for  Oxford  to  become  a  centre  of  learning  may  have 
been  fostered  by  the  frequent  presence  of  the  court  at  Beaumont. 
A  chancellor,  appointed  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  is  mentioned 
in  12x4,  and  an  early  instance  of  the  subordination  of  the  town 
to  the  university  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  townsfolk  were 
required  to  take  oaths  of  peace  before  this  oflicial  and  tWarch* 
deacon.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  present  practice  of 
appointing  a  non-resident  chancellor,,  with  a  resident  vice- 
chancellor,  did  not  come  into  vogue  till  the  end  of  the  isth 
century.  In  the  13th  century  a  number  of  religious  orders, 
which  here  as  elsewhere  exercised  a  profound  influence  on 
education,  became  established  in  Oxfoid.  In  xaai  came  the 
Dominicans,  whose  later  settlement  (c.  xa6o)  is  attested  by 
Blackfriars  Street,  Preacher's  Bridge-  and  Friars'  Wharf.  In 
1224  the  Franciscans  settled  near  the  present  Paradise  Square. 
In  the  middle  of  the  century  the  Carmelites  occupied  part  of  the 
present  site  of  Worcester  College,  but  their  place  here  was  taken 
by  the  Benedictines  when,  about  1315,  they  were  given  Beaumont 
by  Edward  II.,  and  removed  there.  The  Austin  Friars  settled 
near  the  site  of  Wadham  College;  for  the  Cistercians  Rewley 
Abbey,  scanty  remains  of  which  may  be  traced  near  the  present 
railway  stations,  was  founded  c.  1 280.  During  the  same  century 
the  political  importance  of  Oxford  was  maintained.  Several 
pariiaments  were  held  here',  notably  the  Mad  Parliament  of  1258, 
which  enforced  the  enactment  of  the  Provisions  of  Oxford. 
Again,  the  later  decades  of  the  13th  century  saw  the  initiation 
of  the  collegiate  system.  Merton,  University  and  Balliol  were 
the  earliest  foundations  under  this  system.  The  paragraphs 
below,  dealing  with  each  college  successively,  give  the  dales  and 
circumstances  of  foundation  for  all.  As  to  the  relations  between 
the  university  and  the  city,  in  1248  a  charter  of  Henry  III. 
afforded  students  considerable  privileges  at  the  expense  of 
townsfolk,  in  the  way  of  personal  and  financial  protection. 
Moreover,  the  chancellor  already  possessed  juridical  powers; 
even  over  the  townsfolk  be  shared  Jurisdiction  with  the  mayor. 
Not  unnaturally  these  peculiar  conditions  engendered  rivalry 
between  "  town  and  gownl'^;  rivalry  led  to  violence,  and  after 
many  lesser  encounters  a  climax  was  reached  in  the  riot  on  St 
Scholastica's  and  the  following  day,  February  toth  and  nth, 
1354/5*  Its  immediate  cause  was  trivial,  but  the  townsmen 
gave  rein  to  their  long-standing  animosity,  severely  handled  the 
scholars,  killing  many,  and  paying  the  penalty,  for  Edward  III. 
gave  the-  university  a  new  charter  enhancing  its  privileges. 
Others  followed  from  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  A  charter 
given  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1523  at  the  instigation  of  Wolsey 
conferred  such  power  on  the  university  that  traders  of  any  sort 
might  be  given  its  privileges,  so  that  the  city  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  them.  In  1571  was  passed  the  act  of  Elizabeth  which 
incorporated  and  reorganized  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  In  1635  a  charter  of  Charles  I.  confirmed  its  privi- 
leges to  the  university  of  Oxford,  of  which  William  Laud  had 


become  chaoodlor  in  1630.  Vestig^  of  these  exaggerated 
powers  (as  distinct  from  the  more  equable  division  of  rights 
between  the  two  corporations  which  nowoblains)  long  survived. 
For  example,  it  was  only  in  1825  that  the  ceremony  of  teparatioQ 
enforced  00  the  municipality  aitei  the  St  Scholastica  riots  was 
discontinued. 

During  the  reign  of  Mary,  in  1555,  there  took  place,  on  a  spot 
in  Broad  Street,  the  famous  martyrdom  of  Ridley  and  Latimer. 
Cranmer  followed  them  to  the  stake  in  1556,  and  the  three  ait 
commemorated  by  the  ornate  modem  cross,  an  early  work  of 
Sir  0.  0.  Scott  (1841),  in  St  Giles  Street  beside  the  church  of 
St  Mary  Magdalen.  A  period  such  as  this  must  have  been  ia 
many  ways  harmful  to  the  university,  but  it  recovered  prosperity 
under  the  care  of  Elizabeth  and  Wolsey.  During  the  dvil  war, 
however,  Oxford,  as  a  city,  suddenly  acquired  a  new  prominence 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  Royalist  party  and  the  meeting>pUce 
of  Charles  I.'s  parliament.  This  importance  is  not  incomparable 
with  that  which  Oxford  possessed  in  the  Mercian  period.  How- 
ever the  frontier  shifted,  between  the  districts  held  by  the 
king  and  by  the  parliament,  Oxford  was  always  close  to  it. 
It  was  hither  that  the  king  retired  after  Edgehill,  the  two  battles 
of  Newbury  and  Naseby;  from  here  Prince  Rupert  made  his 
dashing  raids  in  1643.  In  May  1644  the  earl  of  Essex  and  Sir 
William  Waller  first  approached  the  city  from  the  east  and 
south,  but  failed  to  enclose  the  king,  who  escaped  to  Worcester, 
returning  after  the  engagement  at  Copredy  Bridge.  The  final 
investment  of  the  city,  when  Charles  had  lost  every  other 
stronghold  of  importance,  and  had  himself  escaped  in  disguise, 
was  in  May  1646,  and  on  the  24th  of  June  it  surrendered  to 
Fairfax.  Throughout  the  war  the  secret  sympathies  of  the  citizens 
were  Parliamentarian,  but  there  was  no  conflict  within  the  walls. 
The  disturbances  of  the  war  and  the  divisions  of  parties,  howe>-er. 
had  bad  effects  on  the  imiversity,  being  subversive  of  discipline 
and  inimical  to  study;  nor  were  these  effects  wholly  removed 
during  the  Commonwealth,  in  spite  of  the  care  of  Cromvell, 
who  was  himself  chancellor  in  1651-1657.  The  Restoratioa 
led  to  conflicts  between  students  and  citizens.  Charles  II.  held 
the  last  Oxford  parliament  in  168 1.  James  II.'s  action  in  forcing 
his  nominees  into  certain  high  offices  at  last  brought  the  univer- 
sity into  temporary  opposition  to  the  crown,  l^ter,  howe\Tr, 
Oxford  became  strongly  Jacobite.  In  the  first  year  of  George  I.'s 
reign  there  were  serious  Jacobite  riots,  but  from  that  time  the 
city  becomes  Hanoverian  in  opposition  to  the  university,  the 
feeling  coming  to  a  bead  in  1755  during  a  county  election,  which 
was  ultimately  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  But 
George  III.,  visiting  Oxford  in  1785,  was  well  received  by  both 
parties,  and  this  visit  may  be  taken  as  the  termination  of  the 
purely  political  history  of  Oxford.  Details  of  the  history  c»f  the 
university  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  description  of 
the  colleges,  the  names  of  which  are  arranged  alphabetically. 

AU  Souls  College  was  founded  in  1437  by  Henry  Chicheky  (q.t.), 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  a  warden,  40  fellows,  a  chaplains, 
and  clerks.  The  charter  was  issued  in  the  name  of  ^-^^^^^ 
Henry  VI.,  and  it  has  been  held  that  Chicheley  wished, 
by  founding  the  college,  to  expiate  his  own  support  of  the 
disastrous  wars  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  and  the 
ensuing  regency.  Fifty  fellowships  in  all  were  provided  for  by 
the  moidern  statutes,  besides  the  honorary  fellowships  to  which 
men  of  eminence  are  sometimes  elected.  Some  of  the  fellowships 
are  held  in  connexion  with  university  offices;  but  the  majority 
are  awarded  on  examination,  and  are  among  the  highest  booours 
in  the  university  offered  by  this  method.  The  only  under- 
graduate members  of  the  college  are  four  bible-clerks,*  so  that 
the  college  occupies  a  peculiar  position  as  a  society  of  graduates. 
The  college  has  its  beautiful  original  front  upon  High  Street; 
the  first  quadrangle,  practically  unaltered  since  the  foandaiion. 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  in  Oxford.  The  chapel  has  a 
splendid  reredos  occupying  the  whole  eastern  wall,  with  lien  of 
figures  in  niches.  After  the  original  figures  had  been  destro>'cd 
during  the  Reformation  the  reredos  was  plastered  over,  but 


*  Here  and  in  some  other  colleges  this  title  is  connected 
duties  of  reading  the  Bible  in  chapel  and  saying  grace  in  haU. 
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wtieo  the  plaster  was  removed.  Sir  GQbert  Scott  found  enough 
remains  to  render  it  possible  to  restore  the  whole.  The  second 
quadrangle  is  divided  from  RadcU0e  Square  by  a  stone  screen 
and  cloister.  From  the  eastern  range  of  buildings  twin  towers 
rise  in  graduated  suges.  On  the  north  side  is  the  library.  The 
vhoJe  b  in  a  style  partly  Gothic,  partly  classical,  fantastic,  but 
not  without  dignity.  The  architect  was  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
pui»l,  Nicholas  Hawksmoor;  the  building  was  sprnd  over  the 
fiist  half  of  the  18th  century.  The  fine  library  originated  in  a 
bequest  of  Sir  Christopher  Codringtoo  (d.  1710},  and  bears  his 
name.  One  of  the  traditional  customs  surviving  in  Oxford  is 
found  at  All  Souls.  Legend  states  that  a  mallard  was  discovered 
m  a  drain  while  the  foundations  were  being  dug.  A  song 
(probably  Elizabethan)  on  this  story  b  still  sung  at  college 
gaudies,  and  later  it  b  pretended  to  hunt  the  bird.  With  such  a 
foundation  as  All  Soub,  a  great  number  of  eminent  names  are 
aatarally  associated  (see  Montagu  Burrows,  Worthies  of  AU 
Smds,  1874)., 

BcUM  CdUi9  b  one  of  the  earliest  foundations.  About 
1263  John  de  Baliol  (see  Bauol,  family)  began,  as  part  of  a 
penance,  to  maintain  certain  scholars  in  Oxford.  Dervorguila, 
his  wife,  developed  his  work  after  hb  death  in  1269  by  founding 
the  college,  whose  statutes  date  from  1283,  though  not  brought 
into  final  form  (apart  from  modem  revision)  until  1504.  There 
are  now  twelve  fellowships  and  fifteen  scholarships  on  the  old 
foundation.  Two  fellowships,  to  be  held  by  members  already 
holding  fellowships  of  the  college,  were  founded  by  James  Hosier, 
second  Lord  Newlands,  in  1906.  in  commemoration  of  Benjamin 
Jowett.  master  of  the  college.  The  buildings,  which  front  upon 
Broad  Street,  Magdalen  Street  and  St  Giles  Street,  are  for  the 
most  part  modern,  and  mainly  by  Alfred  Waterhouse,  Anthony 
Salvin  and  William  Butterfield.  The  college  has  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  scholarship.  lu  master  and  fellows  possess  the  unique 
right  of  electing  the  visitor  of  the  college.  In  1887  Balliol 
College  absorbed  New  Inn  Hall,  one  of  the  few  old  halb  which 
had  survived  till  modem  times.  In  the  time  of  the  dvil  wars 
a  royal  mint  was  established  in  it. 

Bfasencu  Cottege  (commonly  written  and  called  B.N.C.) 
was  founded  by  William  Smith,  bbhop  of  Lincohi,  and  Sir 
Richard  Sutton  of  Prestbury,  Cheshire,  in  1509.  Its  name, 
however,  perpetuates  the  fact  that  it  took  the  place  of  a  much 
eariier  community  in  the  university.  There  were  several  small 
haOs  on  its  site,  ail  dependent  on  other  colleges  or  religious 
bouses  except  one — Brasenose  Hall.  The  origin  of  thb  hall  b 
not  known,  but  it  exbted  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century. 
In  1354  certain  students,  wishing  for  peace  from  the  faction-fights 
which  were  then  characterbtic  of  their  life  in  Oxford,  migrated 
to  Suraford,  where  a  doorway  remains  of  the  house  then  occupied 
by  them  as  Brasenose  Hall.  From  thb  an  ancient  knocker  in 
the  form  of  a  nose,  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  hall  at 
Oxford,  was  brought  to  the  college  in  tSgo.  It  presumably 
gave  name  to  the  hall,  though  a  derivation  from  broHnium 
(Latin  for  a  brew-house)  was  formeriy  upheld.  '  The  original 
foundation  of  the  college  was  for  a  principal  and  twelve  fellows. 
Thb  number  b  maintained,  but  supernumerary  fellowships  are 
added.  Of  a  number  of  scholarships  founded  by  various  bene- 
factors several  are  confined  to  certain  schools,  notably  Manchester 
Grammar  School.  William  Hulme  (1691)  establbhed  a  founda- 
tion which  provides  for  twelve  scholars  and  a  varying  number  of 
exhibitioners  on  entrance,  and  also  for  eight  senior  scholarships 
open  under  certain  conditions  to  members  of  the  college  already 
in  residence.  The  main  front  of  the  coUege  faces  RadclifTe 
Square;  the  whole  of  this  and  the  first  quadrangle,  excepting 
the  upper  storey,  is  of  the  time  of  the  foundation;  and  the 
gateway  tower  b  a  specially  fine  example.  The  hall  and  the 
cbapel.  with  its  fine  fan-tracery  roof,  date  from  1663  and  1666. 
and  are  attributed  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  In  both  b  seen  a 
conous  attempt  to  combine  Gothic  and  Grecian  styles.  Modem 
baHdings  (by  T.  G.  Jackson)  have  a  frontage  upon  High  Street. 
Robert  Burton,  author  of  The  Anatomy  of  Meianckoiy,  became 
an  undergraduate  of  the  college  in  1593;  Reginald  Heber  in 
1800;  Walter  Pater  became  a  feUow  in  1864. 


Ckrisi  Ckwck,  in  point  of  the  number  of  its  members  the 
largest  collegUte  foundation  in  Oxford,  is  also  eminent  owing 
to  its  unique  constitutioo,  the  hbtory  of  which  involves  that 
of  the  see  of  Oxford.  Mention  has  been  nmde  of  the  priory 
of  St  Frideswide  and  its  very  early  foundation,  also  of  the  later 
but  more  magnificent  foundation  of  Osney  Abbey.  Both  of 
these  were  involved  in  the  sweeping  changes  initiated  by  Wolscy 
and  carried  on  by  Henry  Vlll.  Wolsey  projected  the  foundation 
of  a  coUege  on  an  even  grander  scale  than  that  of  the  present 
house.  In  isU'tS^S  he  obtained  authority  from  Pope  Clement 
VII.  to  suppress  Certain  religious  houses  for  the  purpose  of 
thb  new  foundation.  These  included  St  Frideswide's,  which 
occupied  part  of  the  site  which  Wolsey  intended  to  use.  The 
new  college,  under  the  name  of  Cardinal  College,  was  licensed 
by  the  king  in  1525.  Its  erection  be^an  immediately.  .The 
monastic  buildings  were  in  great  part  removed.  Statutes  were 
issued  and  appointments  were  made  to  the  new  offices.  But 
in  1529  Wolsey  fell  from  power.  Cardinal  College  was  sup- 
pressed, and  in  iS3s  Henry  VIII.  esublished  in  its  pbce  another 
college,  on  a  reduced  foundation,  called  King  Henry  VIII.'s 
College.  Oxford  had  been,  and  was  at  thb  time,  in  the  huge 
diocese  of  Lincoln.  But  in  1543,  on  the  suppression  of  Osney 
Abbey,  a  new  see  was  created,  and  the  abbey  church  was  made 
its  cathedral.-  Tlib  arrangement  obtained  only  until  1545, 
when  both  the  new  cathedral  church  and  the  new  college  which 
took  the  place  of  Wolsey's  foundation  were  surrenderni  to  the 
king.  In  1546  Henry  establbhed  the  composite  foundation 
which  now  (subject  to  certain  modern  alterations)  exists.  He 
provided  for  a  dean  and  eight  canons  and  100  students,  to 
which  number  one  was  added  in  1664.  The  church  of  St  Frides- 
wide's foimdation  became  both  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese 
and  the  college  chapel.  The  establishment  was  thus  at  once 
diocesan  and  collegiate,*  and  it  remains  so,  though  now  the 
foundation  consbts  of  a  dean,  sue  canons,  and  the  usual  cathedral 
staff,  a  reduced  number  of  students  (corresponding  to  the  fellows 
of  other  colleges)  and  scholars.  Five  of  the  canons  are  university 
professors.  The  disciplinary  adminbtration  of  the  collegiate 
part  of  the  foundation  b  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
two  students  who  hold  the  office  of  censors,  (^een  Elizabeth 
established  the  connexion  with  Westminster  School  by  which 
not  more  than  three  scholars  are  elected  thence  each  year  to 
Chrbt  Church.  There  b  also  a  hirge  number  of  valuable  exhibi- 
tions. The  great  number  of  eminent  men  associated  with  Chrbt 
Church  can  only  be  indicated  here  by  the  sutement  that  its 
books  have  home  the  names  of  several  members  of  the  British 
and  other  royal  families,  including  that  of  King  Edward  VII. 
as  prince  of  Wales  and  of  Frederick  VIII.  of  Denmark  as  crown 
prince;  also  of  ten  prime  minbters  during  the  19th  century. 
The  sUtely  front  of  Chrbt  Church  b  upon  St  Aldate's  Street. 
The  great  gateway  b  surmounted  by  a  tower  begun  by  Wolsey, 
but  only  completed  in  1682  from  designs  of  Sir  Chrbtophcr  Wren. 
Though  somewhat  incongmous  in  detail,  it  b  of  singular  and 
beautiful  form,  being  octagonal  and  surmounted  by  a  cupola. 
It  contains  the  great  bell  *'  Tom  "  (dedfcated  to  St  Thomas  of 
Canterbury),  which,  though  recast  in  1680,  formeriy  belonged 
to  Osney  Abbey.  A  clock  strikes  the  hours  on  it,  and  at  five 
minutes  past  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  it  is  rung  101  times  by 
hand,  to  indicate  the  hour  of  closing  coUege  gates,  the  number 
being  that  of  the  former  body  of  students.  The  gate,  the  tower, 
and  the  first  quadrangle  are  all  commonly  named  after  this 
bell.  Tom  Quadrangle  is  the  largest  in  Oxford,  and  after 
various  restorations  spproximates  to  Wolsey 's  original  design, 
though  the  cloisters  which  he  intended  were  never  built.  On 
the  south  side  lies  the  hall,  entered  by  a  staircase  under  a  magnifi- 
cent fan-tracery  roof  dating  from  1640.  The  hall  itself  is  one 
of  the  finest  refectories  in  England;  its  roof  b  of  ornate  timber- 
work  (1529)  and  a  splendid  series  of  portraits  of  eminent  alumni 
of  the  house  adom  the  walb,  together  with  Holbein's  portraits 

*  As  a  whole  it  b  therefore  properiy  to  be  spoken  of  at  Christ 
Church,  not  Christ  Church  College.  In  the  common  speech  of  the 
university  it  haar  become  known  as  The  House,  though  all  the 
collies  are  technically  "  houses." 
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of  Henry  VIIL  and  Wolsey.  With  the  hall  b  connected  the 
great  lutchen,  the  first  building  undertaken  by  Wolsey.  An 
entry  through  the  eastern  range  of  Tom  Quadrangle  forms  the 
west  portal  of  .the  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ. 

i  The  cathedral,  of  which  the  nave  and  choir  serve  alio  as  the 
coUeffe  chapel,  is  the  smallest  English  cathedral,  but  is  of  high 
architectuw  interest.  The  i>ian  is  cruciform,  with  a  northward 
extension  from  the  north  choir  aisle,  comprising  the  Lady  cKapel 
and  the  Latin  chapel.  It  hat  been  seen  that  probably  in  the  8th 
century  St  Frideswide  founded  a  religious  house.  In  the  east  end 
of  the  north  choir  aisle  and  Lady  chapel  may  be  seen  two  blocked 
arches,  rude,  narrow  and  low.  Excavations  outside  the  wall  in  1,887 
revealed  the  foundations  of  three  apses  corresponding  with  these 
two  arches  and  another  which  has  been  traced  netween  them,  and 
in  this  vrall,  therefore,  there  is  clearly  a  remnant  of  the  small  Saxon 
church,  with  iu  eastward  triple-apsidal  termination.  In-  100;^ 
there  took  place  the  massacre  of  the  Danes  on  St  Brice's  day  at 
the  order  of  i£thdred  II.  Some  Danes  took  refuge  in  the  tower  6i 
St  Frideswide's  church,  which  was  fired  to  ensure  their  destruction. 
In  1004  the  king  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  church.  There 
u  full  reason  to  nelieve  that  he  had  assistance  from  -his  brother-in- 
law,  Richard  II.,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  that  much  of  his  work 
remains,  notably  in  some  of  the  remarkable  capitals  in  the  choir. 
About  1160,  however,  there  was  an  extensive  Norman  restoration. 
The  arcades  of  the  choir  and  of  the  nave,  whkh  was  shortened  by 
Wolsey  for  the  purpose  of  his  collegiate  buikling,  have  massive 
pillars  and  round  arches.  Within  these  arches,  not,  as  usual,  above 
them,  a  blind  arcade  forms  the  triforium,  and  below  thu  a  k>wer  set 
of  arches  springs  from  the  outer  side  of  the  main  pillars.  The 
Norman  stone-vaulted  aisles  conform  in  height  with  these  lower 
arches.  Over  all  is  a  clerestory  with  passage.  The  east  end  u  a 
striking  Norman  restoration  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  consisting  oi  two 
window^  and  a  rose  window  above  them,  with  an  intervening  arcade. 
The  choir  has  a  Perpendicular  fan-traceiy  roof  in  stone,  one  of  the 
finest  exunt,  and  the  early  clerestory  .is  here  altered  to  conform 
with  this  style.  The  nave  roof  is  woodwork  of  the  16th  century, 
and  there  b  a  fine  Jacobean  pulpit.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower, 
with  internal  arcades  in  the  lantern,  u  Norman;  the  upper  stage  u 
Early  English,  as  is  the  low  spire,  (tosubly  the  earliest  built  in 
England.  St  Lucy's  chapel  in  the  south  transept  aisle  contains  a 
rich  flamboyant  Decorated  window.  In  the  north  choir  aisle  are 
the  fragments  .which  have  been  discovered  and  roughly  recon- 
structed of  St  Frideswide's  shrine,  of  marble,  with  foliage  bttutifully 
carved,  representing  plants  symbolical  of  the  life  of  the  saint.  •  The 
Latin  chapel  is  of  various  dates,  but  mainly  of  the  14th  century. 
The  north  windows  contain  contemporary  glass;  the  east  window 
b  a  rich  eariy  work  of  Sir  E.  Buroe-Jones,  set  in  stonework  of  an 
inharmonious  Venetbn  de«gn.  There  are  other  beautiful  windows 
by  Bume-Jones  at  the  east  en<|s  of  the  aisles  and  Lady  chapel,  and 
at  the  west  end  of  the  south  nave  able.  The  corresponding  window 
of  the  north  aisle  b  a  curious  work  by  the  Dutch  artbt  Abraham 


Frideswide's  shrine  is  a.  rich  structure  in  stone  and  Wood  dating 
from  c.  1500.  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  ooUegbte  seats  in 
the  cathedral,  the  nave  and  choir  being  occupied  by  modem  carved 
pews  or  stalb  running  east  and  west,  and  the  position  of  the  organ 
on  a  screen  at  the  west  end,  add  to  the  dbtinctive  interior  appearance 
of  the  building.  Small  doisten  adjoin  the  cathedral  on  the  south, 
and  an  ornate  Norman  doorway  gives  access  from  them  to  the 
chapter-house,  a  beaudful  Early  English  room.  Above  the  doisten 
on  the  south  rises  the  "old  hbrary."  originally  the  monastic  re- 
fectory, which  has  suffered  conversion  into  dwelling  and  lecture- 
rooms. 

To  the  north-east  of  Tom  Quadrangle  b  Peckwater  Quadrangle, 
named  from  an  andent  hall  on  the  site,  and  built  from  the 
design  of  the  versatile  Dean  Henry  Aldiich  (1705)  with  the 
exception  of  the  library  (1716-Z761),  Which  forms  one  side  of 
it.  The  whole  b  cbssiral  in  style.  The  library  contains  some 
fine  pictures  by  Cimabue,  Holbein,  Van  Dyck  and  others,  and 
sculpture  by  Rysbrack,  RoubiUac,  Chantrey  and  others.  The 
small  Canterbury  Quadrangle,  to  the  east,  was  built  in  X773~ 
1783,  and  marks  tlw  site  of  Canterbury  College  or  Hall,  founded 
by  Archbishop  Islip  in  1363,  and  absorbed  in  Henry  VUI.'s 
foundation.  To  the  south  of  the  hall  and  old  library  are  the 
modem  Meadow  Buildings  (1862-1865),  overlooking  the  beautjful 
Christ  Church  Meadows,  whose  avenues  lead  to  the  Thames  and 
Chcrwell. 

Cofpu  Ckristi  College  (commonly  called  Corpus)  was  founded 
in  1 516  by  Richard  Fox,  bi^op  of  Winchester  (1500-1528). 
He  at  first  intended  his  foundation  to  be  a  seminary  connected 
with  St  Swithin's  priory  at  Winchester,  but  Hugh  Oldham, 


bishop  of  Exeter,  foresaw  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
and  advised  against  thb.  Fox  had  especially  in  view  the  object 
of  classical  education,  and  hb  foundation,  besides  a  president, 
20  fellows  and  20  schoUrs,  included  3  professors — in  Greek, 
Latin  and  theology— whose  lectures  should  be  open  to  the 
whole  university.  Thb  arrangement  fell  into  desuetude,  but 
was  revived  in  1854,  when  fdlowships  of  the  college  were 
anikxed  to  the  professorial  chairs  of  Latin  and  jurispnidence. 
The  foundation  now  consists  of  a  president,  16  fellows,  26 
scholars  and  3  exhibitioners.  The  college  has  its  front 
upon  Merton  Street.  The  first  quadrangle,  with  its  gateway 
tower,  is  of  the  period  of  the  foundation,  and  the  gate- 
way has  a  vauhed  roof  with  beautiful  tracery.  In  the  centre  of 
the  quadrangle  is  a  curious  cylindrical  dial  in  the  form  of  a 
column  surmounted  bxa  pelican  (the  college  symbol),  constructed 
in  1581  by  Charies  Tumbull,  a  mathematician  who  entered  the 
college  in  1573.  The  hall  has  a  rich  bte  Perpendicular  roof  of 
timber;  the  chapel,  dating  from  1517,  contains  an  altar-piece 
ascribed  to  Rubiens,  and  the  small  library  indudes  a  valuable 
collection  of  rare  printed  books  and  MSS.  The  college  retains 
iu  founder's  croaier,  and  a  very  fine  collection  of  old  plate,  for 
the  preservation  of  which  it  b  probable  that  Corpus  had  to  pay 
a  considerable  sum  in  aid  of  the  royalist  cause.  Behind  the 
main  qtiadrangle  are  the  classical  Turner  buildings,  erected  daring 
the  presidency  of  Thomas  Turner  (1706),  from  a  design  attributed 
to  Dean  Aldrich.  The  picturesque  college  garden  b  bounded 
by  the  line  of  the  old  dty  waU.  There  are  modem  buildinip 
(1885)  by  T.  G.  Jackson  on  the  opposite  side  of  Merton  Street 
from  the  main  buildings.  Among  the  famous  names  assodated 
with  the  college  may  be  mentioned  those  of  four  eminent 
theobgians — Reginald  Pole,  afterwaios  cardinal  (nominated 
fellow  in  1523),  John  Jewel,  bishop  of  Salbbury  (fcjlov  1542- 
X553)»  Richard  Hooker  (scholar,  1573)  and  John  Keble  (schobr, 
x8o6).  Thomas  Arnold,  the  famous  headmaster  of  Rugby 
school,  was  a  scholar  of  the  college  (x8ix). 

Exeter  College  was  founded,  as  Stapeldon  Hall,  by  Walter 
Stapddon,  bbhop  of  Exeter,  in  1314,  but  by  the  tniddle  of  the 
century  it  had  become  known  as  Exeter  Hall.  The  foundaiics 
was  extended  by  Sir  William  Petre  in  1565.  Stapeldoo*s  original 
foundation  for  is  scholars  provided  that  8  of  them  shouki 
be  from  Devonshire  and  4  from  Cornwall.  There  are  stUl 
8  "  Stapeldon "  scholarships  confined  to  pers(»is  bom  or 
educated  within  the  xUocese  of  Exeter.  The  foundatioo 
consbts  of  a  rectois  la  fellowships  and  ai  scholarships  or 
more.  There  are  also  a  number  of  schobrships  and  exhibitions 
on  private  foundations,  several  of  which  are  limited  in  various 
ways,  induding  3  confined  to  persons  born  in  the  Chanid 
Islands  or  educated  in  Victoria  College,  Jersey,  or  Elisabeth 
College,  Guernsey.  The  college  has  its  front,  whidi  b  of  great 
length,  upon  Turl^  Street.  It  has  been  extent vdy  resttKed, 
and  its  gateway  tower  was  rebuilt  in  .1703,  whUe  the  earUest 
part  of  the  quadrangle  b  Jacobean,  the  hall  being  an  esceUeBt 
example  dating  from  1618.  The  chapel  (1857- 1858)  b  an  ornate 
structure  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott;  it  b  in  Decorated  style,  of  gresi 
height,  with  an  eastern  apse,  and  has  some  reserafalaDce  to  the 
Sainte  Chapdle  in  Paris.  The  interior  contains  mosaics  by 
Antonio  Salvbti  and  tapestry  by  Sir  E.  Bume-Jones  and  WiUian 
Morris.  Scott's  woric  b  also  seen  in  the  frontage  towards 
Broad  Street,  and  in  the  library  (1856).  The  college  has  a  beauth 
ful  seduded  garden  between  its  own  buildings  and  those  of  the 
divinity  school  or  Bodldan  library. 

Hertford  College^  in  its  present  form,  is  a  modem  foandatioa. 
There  were  formerly  several  halls  on  the  site,  and  some  tine 
between  1283  and  1300  Elias  of  Hertford  acquired  one  of  tbcm, 
which  became  known  as  Hert  or  Hart  Hall.  In  131a  it  was  sold 
to  Bishop  Stapeldon,  the  founder  of  Exeter,  and  was  occupied 
by  his  scholan  for  a  short  time.  Again,  some  of-  Wilibro  of 
Wykeham's  scholars  were  lodged  here  while  New  College  wis 
building.  The  dependence  of  the  hall  on  Exeter  College  was 
maintained  until  the  second  half  of  the  i6th  century.    In  1710 

* "  The  Turi  *'  takes  its  name  from  a  postern  (TuH  or  Thorald 
Gate)  in  the  dty  wall,  to  which  the  street  led. 
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Richard  Newton,  formerly  a  Westminster  student  of  Christ 
Church,  became  principal,  and  in  1740,  in  spite  of  opposition 
from  Exeter,  he  obtained  a  charter  establishing  Hertfcwd  as  a 
college.    The  foundation,  however,  did  not  prosper,  and  by  an 
inqniatioa  of  x8x6  it  was  declared  to  have  lapsed  in  1805.    With 
part  of  its  property  the  universty  was  able  to  endow  the  Hertford 
icholsnhlp  in  1834.    Magdalen  Hall,  which  had  become  inde- 
peadent  of  the  colkge  of  that  name  in  x6o3,  acquired  the  site  and 
buildings  of  the  diuolved  Hertford  College  and  occupied  them, 
bat  was  itself  dinolved  in  1874,  when  its  principal  and  scholars 
vere  iKorporated  as  forming  the  new  Hertford  College.    An 
eudoinnent  was  provided  by  Tliomas  Charles  Baring,  then  M.P. 
for  South  Essex,  for  15  fellows  and  30  scholars,  7  lecturers  and 
dean  and  bursar.    The  foundation  now  consists  of  a  principal, 
1/  fellows  and  40  scholars.    Of  the  college  buildings,  which  face 
those  of  the  Bodleian  library  and  border  each  side  of  New 
College  Lane,  no  part  is  earlier  than  Newton's  time.    Modem 
boildhigs  by  T.  G.  Jackson  (1903)  incorporate  remains  of  the 
litiie  eaxiy  Perpendicular  chapd  of  Our  Lady  at  Smith  Gate 
Cmconectly  called  St  Catherine's),  which  probably  stood  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  town  ditch.  There  is  a  striking  modem  chapel. 
Jesus  CdUgt  has  always  had  an  intimate  association  with 
Wales.    Queen  Bizabeth  figuxts  as  its  foundress  in  its  charter 
of  157X,  ^t  she  was  inspired  by  Hugh  ap  Rice  (Price),  a  native 
of  Brecon,  who  endowed  the  collegi^    The  original  foundation 
was  for  a  principal,  8  fellows  and  8  sclwlars.    It  now  consists  of 
aprindpal  and  not  less  than  8  or  more  than  14  fellows,  and  there 
are  24  foundation  scholarships,  besides  other  scholarships  and 
eahibitions,  mainly  on  the  foundation  of  Edmund  Meyricke,  a 
native  of  Merionethshire,  who  entered  the  college  in  1656  and  was 
a  fellow  in  1662.    Not  only  his  scholarships  but  others  also  are 
restricted  (unless  in  default  of  suiuble  amdidates)  to  persons 
bom  or  educated  in  Wales,  or  of  Welsh  parentage.    At  Jesui, 
as  at  Exeter,  there  are  also  some  "  King  Charles  I."  schoUiships 
for  persons  bora  or  educated  in  the  Channel  Islands.    The  college 
bofldings  face  Turi  Street;  the  front  is  an  excellent  reconstmc- 
tkm  of  X856.    The  chapel  dates  from  162X,  the  hall  from  about 
the  same  time,  and  the  library  from  X677,  being  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the.eminent  principal  (166X-X673)  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins. 
He  and  his  predecessor.  Sir  Eubule  Thelwali  (x6ax~x63o),  were 
prominent  in  raising  the  college  from  an  early  period  of  depression. 
KMe  College  is  modem;'  it  received  its  charter  in  x87a    It 
was  erected  by  subscription  as  a  memorial  to  John  Keble  {q.v.). 
lu  stated  object  was  to  provide  an  academical  education  com- 
bined  with  economical  cost  in  living  and  a  "  training  based  upon 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England."  'The  college  is  governed 
by  a  warden  (who  has  full  charge  of  the  internal  administration) 
sadaooundL    There  is  a  staff  of  tutors,  and  a  number  of  scholar- 
ships and  exhibitions  on  private  foundations.    The  buildings  )ie 
somewhat  apart  from  other  collegiate  buildings  towards  the 
north  ol  the  dty,  fadng  the  university  parks,  which  extend  from 
here  down  to  the  river  Cherwell.    Tbey  are  from  the  designs 
of  William  Bntterfield,  and  are  prindpailly  in  variegated  brick. 
Hk  chapd  has  an  elaborate  scheme  of  decoration  in  mosaic; 
and  the  Itbcaxy  contains  a  great  number  of  books  collected  by 
Keble,  and  Holman  Hunt's  picture,  **  The  Light  of  the  Worid." 
Limedm  ColUis  was  founded  hi  14^7  by  Richard  Flemyng, 
bishop  of  Lincoln.    It  was  an  outcome  of  the  reaction  against  the 
«<*irrTfTwiF  of  Wydiffe,  of  which  the  founder  of  the  college,  once 
their  f  r«j^^  sui^wrter,  was  now  an  equally  earnest  opponent. 
He  <fied  (1431)  before  his  schemes  were  fully  carried  out,  and  the 
cofl^e  was  straggling  for  existence  when  Thomas  Rotherham, 
while  btsbop  of  Lincoln  and  visitor  of  the  college,  reconstituted 
and  re-endowed  it  in  1478.    The  foundation  consists  of  a  rector, 
1 2  fellows  sod  X4  scholars.    The  buildings  face  Turl  Street.    The 
hafl  dates  from  1436,  but  its  wainscoting  within  was  added  in 
1 701.    Tbe  duqtel,  in  the  back  quadrangle,  is  an  interesting 
»»«w»pU  of  Perpendicular  work  of  very  late  date  (1630).    The 
interior  te  wrainpooted  in  cedar,  and  .the  windows  are  filled  with 
Flemish  ^ass  thtroduoBd  at  the  time  of  the  building.    There  is 
a  modem  Ubrazy  building  in  a  classic  Jacobean  style,  com- 
pleted fin  1906;  the  coBection  of  books  was  originated  by  Dean 


John  Forest,  who  also  buOt  the  hall.    Among  the  eminent 
associates  of  this  college  was  John  Wesley,  fellow  X7a6~i7si. 

MagiaUsi  CdUgt  (pronounced  Maudkn;  in  full,  St  Mary 
Magdalen)  was  founded  in  X458  by  William  of  Waynflete,  bishop 
of  Winchester  and  lord  rhamrlkw  of  England.  In  1448  he  had 
obtained  the  patent  authorising  the  foundation  of  Magdalen  Hall. 
In  the  college  he  provided  for  a  president,  40  fellows,  30  demies,' 
and,  for  the  ch^^wl,  chaplains,  deriu  and  choristers.  To  \ht 
college  he  attached  a  grammar^chool  with  a  master  and  usher. 
The  foundation  now  consists  of  a  president,  from  30  to  40 
fellowships,  of  which  $  are  attadied  to  the  Waynflete  pro- 
fessorships in  the  university,*  senior  demies  up  to  8  and 
junior  demies  up  to  35  in  number.  The  chdr,  &c.,  are 
maintained,  and  the  choral  singing  is  celebrated.  In  order  to 
found  his  college,  Waynflete  acquired  the  site  and  buildings  of  the 
hospital  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  a  foundation  or  refoundation 
of  Henry  III.  for  a  master  and  brethren,  with  sisters  also,  for 
"  the  relief  of  poor  scholars  and  other  miserable  persons."  The 
Magdalen  buildings,  which  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in 
Oxford,  have  a  long  frontage  on  High  Street,  while  one  side  rises 
dose  to  or  directly  above  a  branch  of  the  river  Cherwell.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  front  is  the  bell-towa-,  a  stracture  which  for 
grace  and  beauty  of  proportion  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other 
of  the  Perpendicular  period.  It  was  begun  in  1493,  and  com- 
pleted in  about  thirteen  years.  From  its  summit  a  Latin  hymn  is 
sung  at  five  o'clock  on  May-day  morning  annually.  Various  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  as  to  the  origin  of  this  custom;  it 
may  have  been  connected  with  the  inauguration  of  the  tower,  but 
nothing  is  certainly  known.  The  college  is  entered  by  a  modem 
gateway,  giving  access  to  a  small  quadrangle,  at  one  comer  ci 
which  is  an  open  pulpit  of  stone.  This  was  connected  with  the 
chapel  of  St  John's  Hoq>ital,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  front 
range  of  buildings.  Adjoining  this  is  the  west  front  of  the  cdlege 
chapel.*  This  chapel  was  begun  in  1474,  but  has  been  mudi 
altered,  and  the  internal  fittings  are  in  the  main  excellent  modem 
work  (1833  seq.).  At  the  north-west  comer  of  the  entrance 
quadrangle  is  a  picturesque  remnant  of  the  later  buildings  of 
Magdalen  Hall.  To  the  west  is  the  modem  St  Swithun's  quad- 
rani^,  the  buildings  of  which  were  designed  by  G.  F.  Bodley 
and  T.  Gamer,  and  begun  in  x88o,  and  to  the  west  again  a 
Perpendicular  building  erec^  for  Magdalen  College  school  in 
X849.  1*0  ^  c**^  li^  ^  ixMn  quadrangle,  called  the  cloister 
quadrangle,  from  the  cloisters  which  surxound  it.  These  have 
been  in  great  part  reconstracted,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  the  time  of  tht  foundation.  Above  the  west  walk  rises 
the  beautiful  "  founder's  "  tower,  low  and  broad.  On  this  side 
also  is  the  valuable  library.  The  south  walk  is  bounded  by  the 
chapel  and  the  hall,  which  lie  in  line,  adjoining  each  other.  The 
hall  is  a  beautiful  room,  improved  in  X906  by  the  substitution  of 
an  open  timber  roof  for  one  of  plaster  erected  in  the  x8th  century. 
The  panelling  dates  mainly  from  X54X;  there  is  a  tradition  that 
the  part  at  the  west  end  came  from  the  dissolved  Reading  Abbey. 
A  curious  series  of  figures  which  surmount  the  buttresses  on 
three  sides  ci  the  cloisters  date  from  x  508-1509.  Some  are 
apparently  symbolical,  others  scriptural,  others  again  heraldic. 
To  the  north  of  the  cloister  quadrangle  (a  garden  with  broad 
lawns  intervening  stand  the  so-called  New  Buildings,  a  massive 
dssiicwl  range  (1733).  To  the  north  and  west  of  these  extends 
the  Grove  or  de^  park,  where  the  first  deer  were  established 
probably  e,  1790;  to  the  east,  across  a  branch  of  the  C^ierwell, 
is  the  meadow  surrounded  by  Magdalen  Walks,  part  of  which 
is  called  Addison's  Walk  after  Joseph  Addison  (demy  and 
fellow).  Perhaps  the  most  notable  period  in  the  history  of  the 
college  is  that  of  x687-x688,-when  the  fellows  resisted  James  II.'s 
attempt  to  force  a  president  upon  them,  in  place  of  their  own 
choice,  John  Hou|^  (Z65X-X743),  successivdy  bishop  of  Oxford, 

'Singular  d^sry,  die  last  syllable  accented.  They  correspond 
to  the  tcholars  oiother  adlegea.  The  naine'is  derived  from  the  fact 
-  that  their  aUowance  was  originally  half  (demiO  that  of  feUows. 

*  Wayi^ete  himself  had  founded  three  readJerships,  in  natural  and 
moral  philosophy  and  in  theoJoey. 

*It  actually  faces  about  N.W.;  the  same  deviation  applies  to 
other  buildings  described. 
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Lichfield,  and  Worcester.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  a  fellow  of  the 
college  about  the  time  when  the  bell-tower  was  building,  bot  the 
attribution  of  the  design  to  him,  or  even  of  any  active  part  in 
the  erection,  is  not  borne  out  by  evidence.  Among  alitmmi  of 
the  college  were  WUliam  Camden,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  John 
Hampden,  at  the  time  of  whose  matriculation  (t6io)  Magdilen 
was  strongly  Puritan,  Joseph  Addison,  Dr  Sacheverell,  and  for 
a  short  period  Gibbon  the  historian.  Mention  should  be  made 
of  the  eminent  president,  Martin  Joseph  Routh,  who  was  elected 
to  the  office  in  179 1,  and  held  it  till  his  death  in  his  looth  year  in 
1854.  Magdalen  College  school  had  new  buildings  q;>ened  for  it 
in  1894. 

iierUm  CoUege  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  r^ards  its  foundation, 
which  is  geherally  cited  as  the  first  on  the  present  collegiate 
modeL  At  some  time  before  1264  Walter  de  Merton,*  a  native 
of  Merton,  Surrey,  devoted  estates  in  that  county  to  the  main- 
tenance of  schohus  in  Oxford.  Thus  far  he  followed  an  estab- 
lished practice.  In  1364  he  founded  at  Maiden  a  "  house  of 
schoUuB  of  Merton  "  for  those  who  controlled  the  estates  in  the 
interest  of  the  scholars,  who  should  study  preferably  at  Oxford, 
though  any  centre  of  learning  was  open  to  thenu  By  X368  the 
Oxford  community  had  acquked  the  present  site  of  the  college; 
in  1370  new  statutes  laid  down  rules  of  living  and  study,  and  in 
1274  the  whole  foundation  was  established  under  a  fiutl  tet  of 
statutes  at  Oxford — ».e.  the  society  ceased  to  be  administered 
from  the  house  in  Surrey.  The  society  was  under  a  warden,  and 
certain  other  officers  were  established,  but  no  liqit  was  set  <m  the 
number  of  scholars.  The  foundation  now  consists  of  a  warden, 
from  19  to  26  fellows,  and  so  or  more  postmastexships.  The 
postmasters  of  Merton  correspond  to  the  schoUus  of  other 
colleges;  they  had  their  ori^  in  the  portumUtae  («'.«.  founda- 
tioners who  had  a  smaller  portion  or  emolumoit  than  fellows), 
instituted  in  1380  on  the  foundation  of  John  Wyllyot  (fellow 
1334,  chancellor  1349).  The  college  is  adjacent  to  Corpus,  with 
its  front  upon  Merton  Street,  and  some  of  its  buildings  are  of 
the  highest  interest,  notably  the  chapel  and  library.  The  chapel 
conusts  of  a  choir  and  transq>ts  with  a  tower  at  the  crossing; 
but  a  nave,  though  intended,  was  never  built.  The  choir  is  of 
the  purest  Decorated  workmanship  (dating  probably  from  the 
last  decade  of  the  X3th  century),  with  beautiful  windows  exhibit- 
ing most  delicate  tracery.  'Hie  transepts  show  the  appearance 
of  Perpendicular  work,  but  there  is  also  work  of  the  earlier  style 
in  them;  the  massive  tower  is  wholly  of  the  later  period  (c.  X450). 
The  library,  which  lies  on  two  sides  of  the  so-called  "  mob  " 
quadrangle,  dates  from  1377-1378,  and  was  mainly  the  gift  of 
William  Rede,  bishop  of  Chichester  (136^x386).  It  occupies 
two  beautiful  rooms  and  is  of  great  interest  bom  its  early  founda- 
tion and  the  preservation  of  its  ancient  character.  The  treasury 
is  a  small  room  coeval  with  the  foundation,  with  a  curious  high- 
pitched  ashlar  roof.  The  other  buildings,  which  are  of  various 
dates,  are  mainly  di^xwed  about  four  quadrangles,  including 
that  of  St  Alban's  Hall,  which,  possibly  dating  from  the  early 
part  of  the  15th  century,  was  incorporated  with  Merton  College 
in  1882.  Hie  college  hall  retains  an  original  door  with  fine 
ironwork,  but  the  building  is  in  great  part  modernised.  A 
beautiful  garden  lies  east  of  the  buildings,  being  separated  from 
the  meadows  to  the  south  by  part  of  the  old  dty  walL  Modem 
buildings  (1907)  have  a  frontage  upon  Merton  Street;  others 
(1864)  overlook  the  meadows.  TraditionaUy  the  names  of 
Roger  Bacon,  Duns  Scotus  and  Wydifife  have  been  associated 
with  this  college.  Anthony  Wood  (1633-1695),  the  antiquary 
and  historian  <rf  the  tmiversity,  was  a  postmaster  of  the  college. 

New  CoUege  was  founded  by  William  of  Wykeham  in  Z379* 
The  founder^s  name  for  it,  which  it  still  bears  in  its  corporate 
title,  is  the  College  of  St  Mary  of  Winchester.  But  there  was 
already  a  St  Mary's  College  (Oriel).  Wykeham's  house  thus  soon 
became  known  as  the  New  College,  and  the  substantive  is  still 
retained  in  the  ordinary  speech  of  the  university,  whereas  in 
mentioning  the  titles  of  other  poU^ges  it  is  generally  omitted; 

'  *  He  was  chancenor  of  the  kinfi;dom  in  1261-1263,  and  again  in 
1272-1274.  justiciar  in  1271  and  oishop  of  Rochester  in  1274.  He 
died  la  xa77« 


Wykeham  designed  an  exclusive  connexion  between  his  Oxford 
college  and  his  school  at  Winchester.  This  connexion  is  main- 
tained in  a  modified  form.  Wykeham's  foundation  was  for  a 
warden,  and  70  fellows  and  scholars,  with  chaplains  and  a  choir. 
The  present  foundation  consists  of  a  warden,  and  not  more  than 
36  fellows,  while  to  the  scholarships  6  elections  are  made 
annually  from  Winchester  and  4  from  elsewhere.  The  choir  is 
maintained,  as  at  Magdalen.  Five  of  the  fellowships  were 
attached  to  tmiversity  professorships,  of  which  three  Oogic, 
ancient  history  and  physics)  are  called  Wykeham  professorships. 
The  buildings  of  New  College  rem^  in  great  measure  as  designed 
by  the  founder,  and  illustrate  the  magnificence  of  his  scheme. 
The  main  gateway  tower  f ronu  New  College  Lane.  The  chapel 
and  hall  stand  in  line  (as  at  Magdalen),  on  the  north  side  of  the 
front  quadrangle.  The  period  of  building  was  that  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Perpendicular  style.  In  shape  the  chapel  was  the 
prototype  of  a  form  common  in  Oxford,  consisting  of  a  choir, 
with  transepts  forming  an  antechapel,  but  with  no  nave.  The 
remarkable  west  window  in  monodirome  was  erected,  c.  1783, 
from  a  design  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  reredos,  with  iu 
tiers  of  figures  in  niches,  had  a  lustory  similar  to  that  at  AU 
Souls,  being  plastered  over  in  1567.  In  the  same  way,  too,  it 
was  restored  c.  X890;  but  previotisly  James  Wyatt  had  dis- 
covered traces  of  the  original,  and  had  unsuccessfiidly  attempted 
the  restoration  of  the  niches  in  plaster,  carrying  out  also,  as 
elsewhere  in  Oxford,  other  extensive  alterations  of  which  the 
obliteration  was  demanded  by  later  taste.  Portions  of  the  old 
woodwork  were  incorporated  in  the  excellent  new  work  of  1879 
(Sir  Gilbert  Scott).  In  the  chapel  is  preserved  the  beautiful 
pastoral  staff  of  the  founder,  and  there  is  a  fine  series  of  mcmocial 
brasses,  mainly  of  the  xsth  century,  in  the  antechapd.  To  the 
west  of  the  chapel  are  the  cloisters,  consecrated  in  X400,  and  the 
detached  tower,  a  tall  massive  building  on  the  line  of  the  dty  walL 
As  already  mentioned,  a  fine  remnant  of  this  wall  adds  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  college  garden.  The  hall  was  completed 
in  X368,  and  has  a  Tudor  screen  and  wainscoting.  The  garden 
quadran^e,  the  east  side  of  which  is  open  to  the  gardens,  dates 
from  X683-X708.  On  the  north  side  of  the  college  predncta, 
facing  Holjrwdl  Street,  are  extensive  modem  building  by  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott  and  B.  Champneys.  In  X642,  when  Oxford  was  play>> 
ing  its  prominent  part  in  the  Civil  War,  the  tower  and  cloisters  of 
New  College  became  a  royalist  magazine. 

Orid  CoUege  was  founded  by  Edward  IL  in  X326.    The 
originator  of  the  scheme  and  the  prime  mover  in  it  was  Adsum 
de  Brome,  the  king's  almoner,  who  in  13  24  had  obtained  royal 
licence  to  found  a  college;  but  in  1326  he  surrendered  his  ri^u 
to  the  king,  who  issued  charter  and  statutes,  and  created  Brome 
the  first  provost.    This  foundation  was  for  a  provost  and  xo 
fellows,  but  a  number  of  bequests  extending  over  nearly  a  century 
from  X445  enabled  additional  fellowships  to  be  '^■Mm*^^ 
The  foundation,  howeva",  now  consists  of  the  provost,   xs 
fellows  and  a  professorial  fellows,  with  at  least  xa  scbolazs 
and  a  number  of  exhibitioners.    3t  Mary  Hall,  whidi  had  been 
the  manse  of  St  Mary's  church,  was  given  with  the  church  to 
the  collie  by  the  founder,  and  was  opened  as  a  hall  with  a 
principal  of  its  own.    It  was,  however,  incorporated  with  the 
college  in  1902.    Orid  CoUege  was  dedicated  to  St  Mary  the 
Virgin,  and  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  known  appears  first 
in  X349.    It  was  derived  from  a  tenement  called  La  Oriole  (bat 
the  ori^  of  this  name  is  unknown),  which  had  occupied  pan 
of  the  college  site,  had  bdonged  to  Eleanor  of  Provence,  wife  of 
Edwatd  I.,  and  had  been  given  by  her  to  her  chaplain,  James  of 
Spain  (Jacobus  de  I^Muiia).    The  buildings  of  Orid,  which  face 
Orid  Street,  are  not  coeval  with  the  foundation.    The  first 
quadrang^,  with  its  elaborate  battlements,  dates  from  X620- 
X637.    The  inner  quadrangle  has  buildings  of  X7X9,  X729  and 
later  dates.    The  modem  extensicm  on  Cedl  Rhodes's  founda- 
tion faces  High  Street.    Early  in  the  X9th  century  a  number 
of  eminent  men  associated  with  Orid  gave  the  college  Us  wdl- 
known  connexion  with  the  "Oxford  Movement."    Edward 
Copleston,  elected  fellow  in  X79S,  became  provost  in  18x4. 
In  x8xx  John  Keble  and  Richard  Whatdy  were  decied  fdlo«a» 
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tlie  one  from  Corpus;  the  other  had  been  at  OrieL  •  Again  in 
18x5  Thomas  Arnold,  afterwards  headmaster  of  Rngby,  was 
elected  from  Corpus,  with  Renn  Dickson  Hampden  of  Oriel. 
Later  fcUows  were  John  Henry  Newman  (1822)  and  Edward 
Posey  (1833).  James  Anthony  Froode  entered  the  ocdlege  in 
1835;  Matthew  Arnold  became  a  fellow  in  1845.  CecO  John 
Rhodes  matriculated  in  ZB73,  and,  besides  his  foundation  of 
Rhodes  scholarships,  made  a  large  bequest  to  the  college. 

Pembrake  CoUege  was  founded  in  1624.  Thomas  Tesdale 
(1547-1609)  of  Glympton,  Oxfo^dahire,  left  money  for  the 
support  tA  scholars  in  Oxford,  indicating  Balliol  College  as  his 
preference,  but  not  iraosting  on  this.  Richard  Wightwick 
(d.  1630),  rector  of  East  Ilsley,  Bericshire,  added  to  Tesdale's 
bequest,  and  though  Balliol  College  desired  to  benefit  by  it, 
James  I.  preferred  to  figure  as  the  founder  of  a  new  college 
with  these  moneys.  Pembroke,  which  was  named  after  William 
Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  then  chancellor  of  the  university, 
was  thus  developed  out  of  Broadgates  Hall,  which  had  long  been 
eminent  as  the  residence  of  students  in  Uw.  The  original  coU^e 
foundation  was  for  a  master,  10  fellows  and  10  scholars,  but 
a  number  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  has  been  added  by 
benefactors.  Of  the  scholarships  some  are  awarded  by-preference 
to  candidates  possessing  certain  qualifications,  noti^Iy  that  of 
education  at  Abingdon  school,  which  Tesdale  intended  to  benefit 
by  his  bequest.  The  buildings  of  Pembroke  Ue  south  and  west 
of  St  Aldate's  Church,  opposite  Christ  Church;  they  surround 
two  picturesque  quadranj^,  but  are  in  great  part  modem. 
The  college  preserves  some  relics  of  Samuel  Johnson,  who  entered 
it  in  172$. 

Queen's  CoUege  was-  founded  in  1340-1341  by  Robert  de 
E^besfield,  chaplain  of  Philippa,  queen-consort  of  Edward  III., 
and  was  named  in  her  honour.  Her  son,  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  college,  and  Henry  V. 
received  education  here.  Several  queens  were  among  the 
benefactors  of  the  college— Henrietta  Maria,  Caroline,  Charlotte. 
The  queen-consort  is  always  the  patroness  of  the  college. 
The  foundation  consists  of  a  provost,  from  14  to  16  fellows, 
and  about  .25  scholars.  There  was  formerly  an  intimate 
connexion  between  this  college  and  the  north  of  England. 
Five  scholarships,  called  Eglesfield  scholarships,  are  now  given 
by  preference  to  natives  of  Cumberland  or  Westmorland, 
and  the  Hastings  exhibitions  founded  by  Lady  Elisabeth 
Hastings  (1682-1739)  are  open  only  to  candidates  from  various 
achoob  in  these  counties  and  in  Yorkshire.  This  connexion 
dates  from  the  foundation.  Eglesfield  (d.  1349)  was  probably 
a  native  of  Eaglesfidd  in  Cumberland,  and  provided  that  the 
12  feUows  or  scholars  of  his  foundation  were  preferably  to 
be  natives  of  this  county  or  Westmorland.  During  the  time  of 
Wydiffe,  who  while  rector  of  Lutterworth  resided  for  two  years 
in  the  college,  the  foundation  was  by  a  ruling  of  the  visitor 
(the  archbishop  of  York)  actually  confined  to  the  two  counties 
mentioned,  and  so  remained  until  1854.  The  buildings  date 
mainly  from  the  close  of  the  X7th  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  x8th.  They  front  High  Street  with  a  massive  classical 
screen,  flanked  by  the  ends  of  the  east  and  west  ranges  of  buildings 
of  the  front  quadrangle,  and  surmounted  in  the  centre  by  a 
statue  of  Qacen  (^rofa'ne  under  a  cupola.  The  buildings  are  the 
work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Nicholas  Hawksmoor.  The 
library  contains  a  valuable  collection,  especially  of  historical 
works,  and  is  fitted  with  wood-carving  try  Grinling  Gibbons. 
There  is  also  here  an  interesting  contemporary  statue  in  wood  of 
Queen  Philippa.  The  chapel  retains  several  medieval  windows 
from  the  former  Coitac  chapel,  and  some  stained  glass  painted 
by  Abraham  van  Ling  (1635).  The  college  preserves  two  early 
customs — on  Christmas  day  a  dinner  is  held  at  which  a  boar's 
head  is  carried  in  state  into  the  hall,  and  an  appropriate  ancient 
carol  b  sung;  and  on  New  Year's  day  a  threaded  needle,  with 
the  motto  "  Take  this  and  be  thrifty,"  is  presented  to  members 
in  the  college  halL  The  origin  of  this  custom  is  traced  to  a 
rebus  on  the  founder's  mime — aiguille  etfil  (needle  and  thread). 

St  Jokn*s  CoUege  was  founded  in  1555  by  Sir  Thomas  White, 
Kl,  alderman  of  London  (1492-1567).    It  occupied  the  site 


of  a  house  for  Cistcrdan  students  in  the  university,  founded  by 
Archbishop  Chicheley  in  1437  and  dedicated  to  St  Bernard  of 
Clairvauz.  White's  foundation  was  originally  for  a  president, 
50  fellows  and  schohrs,  and  a  <'h«pl»in,  choir,  &c.,  for  the  chapel 
White  established  the  intunate  connexion  which  still  exists 
between  his  college  and  the  Merchant  Taylors'  school  in 
London,  in  the  foundation  of  which,  as  a  prominent  officer  in 
the  Merchant  Taylors'  0>mpany,  he  had  a  share.  The  college 
foundation  now  consists  of  a  president,  from  14  to  z8 
fellowahips,  not  less  than  38  scholarships,  of  which  x5  are 
appropriated  to  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  and  4  senior 
schoUrships,  similariy  appropriated.  The  buildings  incorporate 
some  of  C^hidieley's  work,  as  hi  the  front  upon  St  Giles's  Street, 
with  its  fine  gateway.  Similariy;  in  the  front  quadrangle, 
the  hall  and  chapel  belonged  to  the  bouse  of  St  Bernard,  though 
subsequently  much  altered.  A  passage  with  a  rich  fan-txaceried 
roof  gives  access  from  the  front  to  the  badi  quadrangle,  on  the 
south  and  east  sides  of  which  is  the  library.  The  south  wing 
dates  frote  1596,  the  east  from  1631.  Hie  latter  is  of  the  greater 
interest;  it  was  built  at  the  charge  of  William  Laud,  ud  the 
designs  have  been  commonly  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones.  The 
north  and  west  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  of  the  same  period,  have 
dotsters.  The  union  of  the  dasiicw]  style,  which  predominates 
here,  with  the  characteristic  late  Perpendicular  of  the  period, 
makes  this  quadrangle  architecturally  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  Oxford,  as  the  college  gardens,  which  its  east  front  overlooks, 
are  among  the  most  picturesque.  The  most  notable  peripd  of 
the  history  of  the  college  is  asaodiited  with  Laud,  who  entered 
the  college  in  1589,  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1593,  became  president 
in  x6xi  and  rhancellor  of  the  university  in  1629.  Relics  of  him 
are  preserved  in  the  library,  and  he  is  buried  in  the  chapel, 
together  with  White,  the  founder,  and  William  Juxon,  president 
Z62X-1633,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Trimly  CoUege  was  founded  in  X555  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope, 
Kt.  (dl  X559),  of  Tittenhanger,  Hertfordshire.  He  acquired  *Dd 
used  for  his  college  the  ground  and  buildings  of  Durham  College, 
the  Oxford  house  of  Durham  Abbey,  ori^nally  founded  in  the 
X3th  'icentury  (see  Dusham,  dty).  Trinity  is  therefore  one  of 
the  instances  of  ddlegiate  foundation  forming  a  sequd  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  for  Durham  had  been  surrendered 
in  X540.  Pope's  foundation  provided  for  a  president,  zs 
fellows  and  X2  scholars.  There  are  now  z6  scholarships  and 
a  number  of  exhibitions.  There  are  also  some  scholarships 
in  natural  sdence,  on  the  foundation  (1873)  oi  Thomas  Millard, 
whose  bequest  also  provides  for  a  lecturer  and  laboratory.  The 
front  quadrant  of  Trinity  lies  open  to  Broad  Street;  on  its 
east  side  are  modem  buildings  (by  T.  G.  Jackson,  1887),  on  the 
north,  the  president's  house  and  the  chapd  in  a  dassic  style, 
dating  from  1694.  It  contains  a  rich  alabaster  tomb  of  Pope, 
the  founder,  and  his  third  wife,  and  has  a  fine  carved  screen  and 
altar-[»ece  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  remainder  of  the  buildings, 
farming  two  small  quadrangles  north  of  the  chapd,  indudcs 
parts  of  the  old  Durham  college,  but  these  have  been  much 
altered.  Gardens  extend  to  the  east.  John  Henry  Newman 
was  a  commoner  of  this  college;  Edward  Augustus  Freeman, 
the  historian,  and  William  Stubbs,  bishop  <^  Oxford,  were 
among  its  feUows. 

University  CoUege  (commonly  abbreviated  Univ.)  has  claimed 
to  find  its  origin  in  a  period  far  earlier  than  that  to  which  the 
earliest  historical  notice  of  the  university  itself  can  be  assigned. 
In  a  petition  to  Richard  H.,  respecting  a  dispute  as  to  property 
the  members  of  the  "  mickel  universitie  hall  in  Oxford  "  quote 
King  Alfred  as  the  founder  of  the  house,  for  26  divines.  The 
date  of  872  was  claimed,  and  in  1872  a  millenary  cdebration 
was  held  by  the  college.  Moreover,  in  1727  a  dispute  as  to  the 
mastership  of  the  college  led  to  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  to  determine  the  right  of  visitation,  and  it  was  found 
that  this  right  rested  with  the  crown  (as  it  now  does)  on  the 
ground  of  the  foundation  by  Alfred.  Leaving  tradition,  however, 
it  is  found  that  William  of  Durham,  archdeacon  of  Durham, 
dying  m  1249,  bequeathed  money  to  the  university  to  support 
masters  at  Chdord.    In  1253  the  imiveisity  acquired  its  first 
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cenement  on  this  bequest;  furtlier  tcquisitions  followed;  and 
in  xaSo  an  inquiry  was  held  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  bequest, 
and  statutes  were  issued  to  the  society  on  Durham's  foundation, , 
the  university  finding  it  necessary  to  make  provision  for  its 
individual  governance.  This  intimate  connexion  between  the 
university  and  the  early  development  of  a  college  has  no  parallel, 
and  to  it  the  college  owes  its  name.  The  college,  as  it  may  now 
be  called,  developed  slowly,  further  statutes  being  found  neces- 
sary in  1392  and  13x1;  unlike  other  foundations  which  were 
established,  with  a  definite  code  of  statutes  from  the  outset,  by 
individual  founders.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  maintain  that 
the  founders  of  Merton  and  Balliol  were  influenced  in  their 
work  by  that  of  William  of  Durham.  The  foundation  consists 
of  a  master,  13  fellows  and  16  scholars,  and  there  are  a 
large  number  of  exhibitions.  The  buildings  have  a  long  front- 
age upon  High  Street.  The  oldest  part  of  the  buildiniBs  was 
begun  in  1634.  The  chapel,  built  not  kog  after,  was  altered  in 
Decorated  style  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  but  contains  fine  wood- 
work of  1694,  and  windows  by  Abrsham  van  Ling  (1641).  The 
old  library  dates  from  1668-1670,  but  a  new  library  was  built 
by  Scott,  in  Decorsted  style,  and  contains  great  statues  of  Lord 
EUdon  and  Lord  Stowell,  members  of  the  college,  the  design  of 
which  was  by  Sir  Frauds  Chantrey.  The  hall  dates  from  1657, 
but  has  been  greatly  altered.  The  extension  of  the  college  has 
necessitated  that  of  its  buildings  in  modern  times.  A  chamber 
built  for  the  purpose  contains  a  statue,  by  Onslow  Ford,  of 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  presenting  him  lying  drowned.  The 
poet  entered  the  college  in  x8io. 

Wadkam  College  was  founded  in  1613'by  Nicholas  Wadham 
(d.  1609)  of  Merifield,  near  Ilminster,  Somersetshire,  and  Dorothy 
his  wife,  who  as  his  executrix  carried  out  his  plans.  The 
original  foundation  consisted  of  a  warden,  1 5  fellows,  x  5  scholars, 
with  2  chaplains  and  2  derks.  It  now  consists  of  a  warden, 
8  to  xo  fellows  and  x8  scholars.  The  college,  which  has 
its  frontage  upon  Parks  Road,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
house  of  the  Austin  Friars.  No  part  of  their  buildings  is  re- 
tained.  The  erection  of  the  college  occupied  the  years  x6xo- 
16x3,  and  whfle  the  buildings  are  in  the  main  an  excellent 
example  of  their  period,  the  chapel  (as  distinct  from  the  ante- 
chapd)  is  of  peculiar  interest.  This  appears  and  was  long  held 
to  he  pure  Perpendicular  work  of  the  xsth  century,  but  the 
recwd  of  its  building  in  x6xx  is  preserired,  and  as  the  majority 
of  the  builders  seem  to  have  been  natives  of  Somersetshire  it  is 
supposed  that  in  the  chapel  they  closely  imitated  the  style 
which  a  so  finely  developed  in  that  county.  The  buildings  of 
Wadham  have  remained  practically  unchanged  since  the  founda- 
tion, either  by  alteration  of  the  existing  fabric  or  by  addirion. 
Beautiful  gardens  lie  to  the  east  and  north  of  them;  the  warden's 
garden  is  especially  fine.  In  the  quadrangle  is  a  dock  designed 
by  Christopher  Wren,  who  entered  ^e  college  in  1649.  It  was 
in  this  year  that  John  Wilkins,  warden  (X648-X659),  initiated  a 
weekly  philosophical  dub,  out  of  the  meetings  of  which  grew 
the  "Roydl  Sodety,  which  recdved  its  charter  in  X662. 

Wercuter  College  was  founded  in  its  present  form  in  x  7x4,  out 
of  a  bequest  by  Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  Bart.  (d.  X701)  of  Bentley 
Pauncdoot,  Worcestershire.  On  part  of  the  site,  in  X283, 
Gloucester  Hall  had  been  founded  for  Benedictine  novices  from 
Gloucester.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the 
buildings  were  used  by  Robert  King,  first  bishop  of  Oxford, 
as  a  palace  (154a);  lAter  it  was  acquired  by  Sir  Thomas  White, 
founder  of  St  John's  College,  and  again  became  a  hall.  This 
fell  into  difficulties,  and  was  in  great  poverty  when  the  present 
foundation  superseded  it.  Cookes's  foundation  provided  for  a 
provost,  6  fellows  and  6  scholars;  there  are  now  from  6 
to  xo  fellows,  and  from  xo  to  x8  scholars.  Four  of  the 
scholarships  are  appropriated  to  Bromsgrove  school,  of  which 
Cookes  was  a  benefactor.  The  frontage  of  the  buildings,  in 
Worcester  Street,  is  in  a  classical  style,  but  the  quadnngle 
retains  some  of  the  old  buildings  of  Gloucester  Hall.  The 
gardens,  with  their  lake,  are  fine. 

>The  year  in  which  the  statutes  were  tsMied;  Dorothy  Wadham 
had  received  the  royal  charter  in  i6ia 


The  arademical  halls,  which  were  of  very  eariy  origin,  were 
originally  in  the  nature  of  lodging-houses,  in  which  students 
lived  uxiider  a  piindpal  chosen  by  themsdves.  But 
they  were  grsdxially  absorbed  by  the  colleges  as 
these    became    firmly    established.       The    only    remaining 
academical  hall  is  that  of  St  Edmtmd,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  X326,  and  to  derive  its  name  from  Edmund 
Rich,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  known  to  have  tau^t 
at  Oidord,  and  was  canonized  in  1248.    The  hall   came  into 
the  possession  of  Queen's  CoUege  in  XS57,  and  the  prindpal 
is  nominated  by  that  sodety.    The  biddings,  which  form  a 
small  quadrangle  east  of  Queen's  College,  date  mainly  from 
the  middle  of  the  x8th  century.    There  are  three  private  halls 
in  Oxford,  established  under  a  university  statute  oi  X882,  which 
provides  for  such  establishment  by  any  member  of  convocation 
under  certain  conditions  and  under  licence  from  the  vice* 
chancellor.     Non-collegiate   students,*  t.e.   members  of  the 
university,  possessing  all  its  privileges  without  bdng  members 
of  any  college,  were  fiist  admitted  in  x868.   As  a  body  they  are 
undo*  the  care  of  a  ddegacy  and  the  supervision  of  a  censor. 
Women  are  admitted  to  lectures  and  university  examinations 
but  not  to  its  degrees;  they  have  four  colleges  or  halls — ^Somer* 
ville  College  (X879),  Lady  Margaret  Hall  (1879),  St  Hugh's  Hall 
(x886)  and  St  Hilda's  Hall  (X893).    Among  foundations  in- 
dependent of  university   jurisdiction  and  intended  primarily 
for  the  teaching  of  theology  are  the  Pusey  House  (1884,  founded 
in  memory  of  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey),  St  Stephen's  House 
(1876)   and  Wydiffe  Hall  (1878),  both   theological  colleges; 
Man^eld  College  (Congregational,  founded  to  take  the  |riace 
of  Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham,  in  X889)  and  Manchester 
College  (x893),aIso  a  nonconformist  institution.    The  buildings 
of  Mansfield,  espedally  the  chapel,  should  be  noticed  as  of  very 
good  design  in  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles.    None  of 
these  houses  is  a  residence  for  undergraduates.     There  is  a 
theological  college  at  Cuddesdon,  near*  Oxford,  where  also  is 
the  bishop  of  Oxford's  palace. 

A  notable  group  of  buildinn  connected  with  the  univentty  stands 
between  Broad  Street  and  High  Street,  and  between  Easeter  and 
Braaenose  and  All  Soub  colle^.  Among  these  the  prin-  g. 
dpal  are  the  old  ichoob  buildings,  which  form  a  fine  *"* 
quadrangle,  and  are  now  mainly  occupied  by  the  Bodldan 

Libraiy,  more  extensive  accommodation  for  the  ichools  

(exanunations,  Ac.)  bdng  provided  in  the  modem  range 
of  buildings  facing  High  Street  and  King  Street,  completed  in  T88a 
from  the  designs  of  T.  G.  Jackson.  The  erection  of  the  old  schoob 
quadFangle  was  bc^n  in  1613,  and  the  architecture  OMnbiaes  late 
Uothic  with  classical  details.  On  the  inner  face  of  the  gateway 
towers  are  seen  the  five  Roman  oiders,  in  tiers,  one  above  anotber. 
The  windows,  parapet  and  rich  pinnacles,  however,  are  Gothic 
The  quadrangle  was  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  who  conceived 
the  addition  <^  schoob  to  the  celebrated  library  which  bears  his 
name.  The  main  chamber  of  the  Bodleian  Library  b  entered  from 
the  quadrangle.  The  library  (see  Libraries)  was  opened  in  X602. 
The  central  part  of  the  room  dates  from  1480,  when  it  was  completed 
to  contain  tne  library  given  to  the  university  by  Humphrey,  duke  of 
Gloucester  (d.  1447).  Thb  library  was  destroyed  in  the  tirae  of 
Edward  VL  Bodley  added  the  east  wing,  the  west  wing  followed 
in  X6M-1640,  bdng  built-  to  house  the  collection  of  John  Selden, 
one  of  the  prindpalof  many  benefacton  of  the  library.  The  wbole 
forms  a  most  beautiful  room,  enhanced  by  the  finely  painted  ceiling 
and  the  excellent  design  of  the  fittings.  In  the  storey  above  the 
librsiy  b  the  pictunsgallcry,  contaimng  portraiu  of  chancellors, 
founden  and  benefacton  of  the  university.  The  basement  of  the 
central  part  of  the  library  b  formed  by  the  Divinity  School,  a  splendid 
chamber  (1480),  in  which  the  most  notable  feature  b  the  groined  roof, 
divided  into  compartments  by  widely  ^>Iayed  arches,  and  adomea 
with  rich  tracery  and  carved  pendants.  The  Cbnvocatioa  Hous^ 
bdow  the  west  wing  of  the  library,  and  entered  from  the  west  end 
of  the  school,  has  a  roof  with  fan  tracery.  To  the  north  of  these 
buildings,  flanking  Broad  Street,  are  the  SheMonian  Theatre,  the 
old  building  of  the  Clarendon  Press  and  the  Old  Aahmoleaa  boildiag. 
"  The  Shddonian  "  was  buUt  in  X664-1669  at  the  charge  of  Gilbcfft 
Sheldon  (1598-1677),  chanceUor  of  the  university  and  arcbbUmp 
.  of  Canterbury,  from  the  design  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The 
prindpal  public  ceremonies  of  the  university,  including  the  "  ^— 
caenia."  the  annual  commemoratioo  of  benefactors,  acccf"" 
by  the  conferring  of  honoraiy  degrees  and  the  recitation 
compositions,  are  generally  held  in  thb  building,  which  b  f — 
well  adapted  for  lU  purpose.    The  university  printing 

*  Thb  title  was  given  by  a  statute  of  1884. 
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eariy  esubfished  in  ha  upper  raft.  This  institutioo  bcftfs  the  name 
of  the  Clarendon  Ptcm  from  tne  fact  that  it  was  founded  partly  from 
the  procccdt  of  the  sale  of  the  earl  of  Cbrendon't  History  of  tk* 
Rebdlion,  the  copyright  of  which  was  given  to  the  univerttty  by  .hia 
son  Henry,  the  second  earl.  In  171 1  it  occupied  the  building  erected 
for  it  close  to  the  theatre;  in  i8y>  it  was  moved  to  the  larger  build- 
inga  it  now  occupies  in  Walton  Street.  Printing  in  Oxford  dates 
from  the  seventh  or  eishth  decade  of  the  15th  century,  but  was 
only  carried  on  spasmodically  until  1585,  when  the  first  university 
printer  was  Joseph  Barnes.  All  the  subsidiary  processes  of  type- 
founding,  stereotyping,  ftc.,  are  carried  on  in  the  buildings  of  the 
presa,  and  paper  is  supplied  from  the  university  mill  at  Wolvercote. 
The  press  is  to  a  large  extent  a  commercial  firm,  in  which  the  uni- 
vernty  has  a  preponderating  influence,  governing  it  through  a 
delegsuy.  The  Broad  Street  buildii»  is  used  for  other .  purposes 
of  the  universitv,  as  b  the  adjacent  Old  Ashinolean  building,  which 
originally  (1683)  contained  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  described  here- 
after, and  now  affords  rooms  for  the  School  of  Geography  (1899). 
To  the  south  of  the  old  schools,  between  Brasenose  and  All  Souls 
colleges,  is  the  fine  classical  rotunda  known  as  the  Radcliife  Library 
or  camera,  founded  in  1737  by  the  eminent  phjrsidan  John  Raddifie 
(1650-1714).  The  architect  was  James  Gibbs.  In  1861  the  building 
was  devoted  to  the  purpose  it  now  serves,  that  of  a  reading  room  to 
the  Bodleian  Library,  the  collection  of  medieval  and  scientific  works 
it  contained  being  removed  to  the  University  Museum.  The  exterior 
gallery  round  the  dome  b  celebrated  as  a  view-point. 

To  the  south  of  the  Radcltffe  Library,  bordering  High  Street,  b 
the  church  of  St  Mary  the  Vtrein,  commonly  called  the  University 
church,  on  a  site  which  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  occupied 
by  a  church  even  from  King  Alfred's  time.  Its  principal  feature  is 
a  fine  Decorated  tower  and  spire,  dating  from  the  early  part  of 
the  13th  century.  The  body  of  the  church,  however,  b  mainly  an 
excellent  example  of  Perpendicular  work.  The  main  entrance 
from  High  Street  is  beneath  a  clasncal  porch  erected  in  16^7  by 
Morgan  Owen,  a  chapbin  of  Archbishop  Laud ;  the  statue  cm  the 
Virgin  and  Child  above  it  was  alluded  to  in  the  impeachment  of 
the  archbishop.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  b  a  building  of 
earlier  date  than  the  present  church ;  it  b  Decorated,  of  two  storeys^ 
and  has  served  various  purposes  connected  with  the  university, 
including  that  of  housing  a  library  before  the  foundatbn  by 
Humphrey,  duke  of  GkHioester.  The  university  sermons  are  preached 
in  St  Mary's  church. 

A  maastve  pile  of  cbsskal  buildings  (1815)  at  the  comer  of 
Bcaumoot  and  St  Giles's  Streets  b  devoted  to  tne  Taylor  Institution, 
the  University  Galleries  and  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  Sir  Robert 
Taylor,  architect  (1714-1788),  left  a  bequest  to  esublish  the  teaching 
of  modem  European  languages  in  Oxford,  and  to  provide  a  building 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  eastern  wii^  b  devoted  to  thb  purpose, 
containing  a  library.  In  the  University  Galleries  the  most  notable 
featureaare  the  celebrated  Arundel  marbles,  a  brge  series  of  drawings 
for  pictures  by  Raphael  and  Michebngek>.  and  models  for  busts  and 
statues  by  Sir  Francb  Chantrey.  Tne  new  building  for  the  Ash- 
moleatt  Museum  was  added  in  1893;  ^^  >n  connexion  both  with 
the  building  and  with  subsequent  additions  to  the  collections  the 
benefactions  of  Charles  Drury  Edward  Fortnum  (1820-1899)  should 
be  reuieinbered.  The  nucleus  of  thb  collection  was  formed  oy  John 
Tradcscant,  a  traveller  and  botanist  (i6o8-i66a),  who  left  it  to  Elbs 
Ashmole  (9.S.).  who  added  books,  paintings  and  other  objects,  and 
presented  the  whole  to  the  university  in  1679.  When  the  museum 
was  moved  from  the  OU  Ashmolean  building,  the  collection  was  in 

Eeat  part  distributed:  thus,  books  were  sent  to  the  Bodlebn 
brary,  and  natural  history  objects  to  the  University  Museum. 
The  Ashmolean  Museum  now  contains  excellent  collection^  of 
Eflryptian,  Greek,  Roman  and  British  antiquities,  and  many  other 
objects*  among  which  perhaps  the  most  widely  famous  b  the  Alfred 
Jewel,  an  ornament  of  crystal,  enamel  ana  ^old.  bearing  King 
Alfred's  name*  and  found  at  Athelney.  The  Umversity  Museum  is 
an  extensive  building  close  to  the  parks,  opposite  Keble  College. 
Its  foundatioa  was  the  outcome  of  tne  necessity  of  kecpiM  pace  in 
the  untvcrMty  with  the  extended  range  of  modem  scienti&  study. 
It  was  built  in  1856  seq|.,  and  contains  the  following  departments: — 
mcdiciDe  and  public  health,  comparative  anatomy,  physiulo^, 
humaa  anatomy,  zoology,  experimental  philosophy,  physics, 
chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy  and  pathology.  There  b  also  here 
the  Pitt-Riven  euinogtaphiou  museum,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
ct^lectioa  of  Augustus  Henry  Lane  Fox  Pitt-Rivers,  presented  to 
the  uttsvenhy  in  1883.  Additional  buildings  contain  the  Radcliffe 
Library  and  various  laboratories. '  The  univernty  observatory  b  in 
the  partes,  not  far  from  the  museum,  but  an  older  observatory  is  that 
called  the  Radcliffe  (1772-1795),  built  by  the  trustees  of  the  Radcliffe 
bequest,  as  was  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary  (iJTp)  sunding  near  the 
obsiervatory,  in  Woodstock  Road.  Opposite  Ma^alen  College,  by 
the  banks  of  the  Cherwell,  b  the  beautiful  botanic  garden  founded 
by  Henry  Danvers,  eari  of  Danby,  in  1623,  with  which  are  con- 
nected a  library,  herbarium  and' museum.  The  Indbn  Institute 
<i88i),  in  Broad  Street,  was  founded  as  a  centre  for  the  study  of 
IncUan  subjects,  and  for  the  use  of  native  students  in  the  university 
and  prospective  Indbn  dvil  servants.  The  Oxford  Union  Society, 
the  principal  university  club,  founded  in  1825,  has  its  rooms,  with 
Kbcairy  and  debating  hall,  near  Conunarket  Street. 


Ancient  buildings  in  Oxford,  apait  from  collcgbte  and  university 
buildings,  ate  mainly  eccleuastical,  but  there  are  a  few  notable 
exceptions.  The  castle,  which,  as  already  indicated,  was  ,^^^ 
erected  by  Robert  d'Oili  at  the  west  of  the  ancient  city,  S^ 
retains  its  massive  tower,  standing  picturesquely  by  the  ^^ 
river,  and  a  mound  within  which  b  a  curious  chamber  containing 
a  welL  There  b  also  a  Norman  crypt -chapel,  but  the  county  court 
and  gaol  buildings  adjacent  are  modem.  Among  old  houses,  of 
which  not  a  few  survive  in  Holywell  Street  and  elsewhere.  Bishop 
King's  palace  in  St  AUate's  Street  may  be  mentioned;  it  has  been 
in  great  part  defaced  by  modem  alterations,  while  the  remaining 
front  b  a  beautiful  half-timhered  and  gabled  exampb  dated  1628: 
but  ornate  ceilings  preserved  in  some  of  the  rooms  date  from  the 
erection  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  Kettell  Hall  in  Broad  Street 
b  another  fine  house,  now  used  as  a  private  residence,  but  formeriy 
put  to  collcgbte  use,  having  been  built  by  Ralph  Kettell,  president 
of  Trinity  0599-1^3)-  Among  ancient  churches  in  Oxford,  after 
the  cathedral  and  St  Maty 's,  the  chbf  in  interest  b  St  Peter's-in-the- 
East,  which  has  a  fine  Norman  chancd,  crypt  and  south  doorway, 
with  additions  of  Early  English  and  bter  date.  St  Michael's  church, 
the  body  of  which  as  now  existing  b  of  little  interest,  has  a  very 
eariy  tower  (nth  oentuiy)  of  massive  construction,  which  probably 
served  as  a  defence  for  the  north  gate  of  the  city.  St  Giles^  church 
has  Norman  remains,  but  b  chbAy  notable  for  the  excellent  character 
of  its  Early  Emslish  portions  and  for  a  beautiful  font  of  that  period. 
Holywell  church  retains  a  fine  Norman  chancel  arch ;  and  the  churches 
of  St  Mary  Miutdalen.  St  AUate's,  St  Ebbe's  and  St  Thomas 
the  Martyr  are  all  of  some  antiquarian  interest  in  spite  of  extensive 
modem  alteration.  Only  the  lAth  century  tower  remains  of  St 
Manin's  church  at  Carfax,  the  body  of  the  church,  which  was  a 
complete  reconstmction  of  1820,  being  removed  at  the  close  of  the 
century,  in  the  course  of  street-widening.  Some  of  the  modern 
churches  are  on  sites  of  eariy  dedication.  The  church  oif  All  Saints 
in  High  Street  was  rebuilt  in  1706-1708  from  the  design  of  Dean 
Aldrich,  and  b  a  good  cbssical  example.  Beneath  several  buildings 
in  this  part  of  the  city  the  crypu  of  earlier  halls  or  other  buildings 
remain.  In  the  suburo  of  Cowtey  are  remains,  including  the  chapel, 
of  the  hospital  of  St  Bartholomew,  originally  a  foundation  for  lepers 
(1126}.  The  village  church  at  Iffley,  not  far  beyond  the  eastern 
outskirts  of  the  city,  with  its  ornate  west  end,  tower  and  chancel, 
b  one  of  the  most  notable  small  Norman  churches  in  Engbnd.  Of 
modem  city  buildings,  the  only  one  of  specbl  note  b  the  town  hall 
(1803-1897).  which  has  a  striking  fronts^  upon  St  AI<bte's  Street. 

'The  Chanoellor,  Masters  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  "  form  a  corporate  body,  within  which  the  collies  are  so 
many  individual  corporations.  The  univernty  was  ,.  . 
governed  by  statutes  of  its  own  making,  which  were  " 
codified  and  brought  out  of  the  confusion  into  which  ?*' 
they  had  fallen  in  the  course  of  centuries  in  1636,  during  "^  * 
Laud's  chancellorship.  A  commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  fully  into  the  condition  of  the  university  in  1850; 
it  reported  in  1852,  and  in  1854  the  constitution  was  amended  by 
the  Oxford  University  Act.  In  1876  another  commission  was 
appointed,  and  in  1877  the  Uiuversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Act  was  passed.  This  act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  com? 
missioners  who  (1882)  made  statutes  for  each  college,  excepting 
Hertford,  Kebb  and  Lincoln,  the  first  and  second  of  which  are 
modem  foundations,  while  the  third  b  governed  under  statutes  of 
1855.  The  highest  officer  oi  the  university  is  the  chancellor,  who  b 
elected  by  the  members  of  convocation,  nolds  office  for  life,  and  b 
generally  a  distinguished  member  of  the  university.  He  does  not 
take  an  active  part  in  the  details  of  administration,  delegating  this 
to  the  vice-chancellor,  who  b,  therefore,  practically  the  head.  He 
b  nominated  annually  by  the  chancellor,  and  must  oe  the  head  of  a 
college.  He  appcmits  four  pro-vice-chancellors,  also  heads  of  colleges, 
to  exercise  hb  authority  in  case  of  necessity.  The  high  steward  b 
appointed  for  lifcr  with  the  duty  of  trying  grave  criminal  cases 
when  the  accused  b  a  resident  member  of  the  university.  Two 
proctors  are  appointed  annually  by  two  of  the  colleges  in  rotation: 
their  specbl  duty  b  a  disciplinary  surveilbnce  over  members  of  the 
university  t'li  statu  pnpiUan  when  these  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  colleges.  They  are  assisted  by  four  pro-proctors.  The 
principal  duty  of  the  public  orator  b  that  of  presenting  those  who 
are  to  receive  an  honorary  master's  degree,  and  of  making  speeches 
in  the  name  of  the  university  on  ceremonbl  occasions.  The  registrar 
acts  as  the  recorder  of  the  various  administrative  bodies  of  the 
university,  and  the  secretary  to  the  Boani  of  Faculties  has  simibr 
duties  with  regard  to  these  boards,  his  work  being  closely  assocbted 
with  that  of  the  registrar.  The  chancellor's  court  exercises  civil 
jurisdiction  in  cases  m  which  one  of  the  parties  b  a  resident  member 
of  the  university.  The  university  returns  two  members  (burgesses) 
to  paribment,  the  privilege  dating  from  1604. 

The  Hebdomadal  ^  Council  consists  of  the  chancellor,  vice- 
chancellor,  immedbte  ex-vice-chancellor  and  proctors  as  official 
members,  and  of  eighteen  other  members  (heads  of  houses,  pro- 
fessors, Ac.)  elected  for  terms  of  six  years  by  the  congregation  of 
the  univernty.    The  council  Ukes  the  initbtive  in  promulgating, 

*From  Greek  l/98eiiAt,  the  number  seven;  the  Hebdomadal 
Board  instituted  in  1631  was  appointed  to  hold  a  weekly  meeting. 
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discuanng  and  siibmittii^  to  Convocation  all  the  Icgisbtton  of 
the  university.  The  Ancient  House  of  Congregation  consists  ol 
"  regents,"  f.e.  doctors  and  masters  of  arts  for  two  years  after  the  term 
in  which  they  take  their  deprccs,  professors,  heads  of  colleges  and 
other  resident  officers,  &c.  The  house  thus  includes  all  those  who 
arc  concerned  with  education  and  discipline  in  the  univernty,  but 
it  now  has  practically  no  functions  beyond  the  granting  of  degrees, 
it  lost  its  wtder  powers  under  the  act  ol  1854,  when  the  Congregation 
of  the  univeruty  was  created.  This  body,  which  includes  Msides 
certain  officials  all  members  of  Convocation  who  have  resided  for  a 
fixed  period  within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  Carfax,  approves  or  amends 
legislation  submitted  by  the  Hebdomadal  Council  previously  to  its 
submission  to  Convocation;  it  also  has  considerable  powers  in  the 
election  of  the  various  administrative  boards.  The  House  of  Con- 
vocation  consists  of  all  masters  of  arts  and  doctora  of  the  higher 
faculties  who  have  their  names  on  the  university  books,  and  has 
the  final  control  over  all  acts  and  business  of  the  universty.  There 
are  boards  of  curatore  for  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  university 
chest  and  other  institutions,  delegates  of  the  common  university 
fund,  the  museum  and  the  press,  for  extension  teaching,  local 
examinations  and  other  simitar  j>urpo8es,  visitora  for  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  and  university  galleries,  and  many  other  administrative 
bodies.  There  are  boards  for  the  followina;  faculties:  theology, 
law,  medicine,  natural  science  and  arts  (including  littrae  kumamores, 
oriental  languages  and  modem  history).  Among  the  numerous 
professorships  and  readerships  in  the  various  subjects  of  study,  the 
oldest  foundation  is  the  Margaret  professorship  01  divinity,  founded 
in  1502  by  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond  ana  mother  of  Henr^r  VII. 
This  was  followed  by  the  five  Rqpus  professorships  of  divinity, 
civil  law,  medicine.  Hebrew  and  Oreek*  founded  by  Henry  VIIl. 
in  1^6. 

The  colleges,  as  already  seen,  consist  of  a  head,  whose  title  varies 
in  different  colleges,  fellows  (who  form  the  governing  body)  and 
scholars.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  commoners,  who  are  not 
"  on  the  foundation,"  i.e.  those  who  either  receive  no  emoluments, 
or  hold  exhibitions  which  do  not  (generally)  entitle  them  to  rank 
with  the  scholars.  The  college  officer  who  is  immediately  concerned 
with  the  disciplinary  surveillance  of  memben  of  the  college  in  statu 
pupiUari  is  the  dean  (except  at  Christ  Church).  Each  undergraduate 
(this  term  covering  all  wno  have  not  yet  proceeded  to  a  degree)  Is, 
as  regards  his  studies,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  one  of 
the  fellows  as  tutor.  The  universitv  terms  are  four— Michaelmas 
(which  begins  the  academic  year,  and  is  therefore  the  term  in  whkh 
the  majonty  of  undergraduates  begin  residence),  Hilary  or  Lent, 
Easter  and  Trinity.  The  last  two  run  consecutively  without  in- 
terval,  and  for  certain  purposes  count  as  one;  thev  are  kept  by  throe 
weeks'  residence  in  each,  while  the  two  first  are  Icept  by  six  weeks' 
residence  in  each,  though  the  terms  praperly  speaking  are  longer. 
The  examinations  required  to  be  passed  in  order  to  obtain  the  first 
<x  bachelor's  degree  may  be  summariaed  thus: — (a)  Responsions, 
usually  taken  very  eariy  in  the  course  of  study.  Exemption  is  in 
many  cases  granted  when  a  candidate  has  passed  a  certificate 
examination  held  by  university  examinera  at  the  school  where  he 
has  been  educated,  (fr)  First  publk:  examination  or  School  of 
Moderations,  usually  taken  after  four  or  six  terms,  (e)  Second 
public  examination  or  final  school  (this  in  the  case  of  lUtroM  kumani' 
ores  is  commonly  called  "  Greats ")  usually  takes  place  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  of  residence.  Pass  "  schools  and  "  honour  " 
schools  are  distinguished ;  in  the  latter  candidates  are  grouped  in 
classes  according  to  merit.  No  further  examination  or  other  exercise 
IS  required  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  Among  the  numerous 
scholarships  and  prizes  offered  by  the  universit>r  (as  distinct  from 
the  colleges)  a  few  of  the  most  noted  may  be  mentioned — ^the  Craven 
and  the  Ireland  classical  scholarships  on  the  foundation  respectively 
of  John.  Lord  Craven  (d.  1648),  who  also  founded  the  travelling 
fellowships  which  bear  his  name  for  the  study  of  antiquities,  and  of 
John  Ireland,  dean  of  Westminster  (1825);  the  scholarship  com- 
mcmorating  Edward,  earl  of  Derby  (chancellor  1853-1869);  the 
law  scholarship  commemorating  John,  first  eari  cm  Eldon;  the 
chancellor's  prizes  in  Latin  verse  and  English  prose  initiated  by 
the  earl  of  Lichfield,  chancellor  1762-1772)  and  in  Latin  prose  (by 
Lord  Grenville.  1809);  the  Newdtgate  prize  for  English  verse, 
founded  by  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  (1806);  the  Gaisford  prizes  in 
Greek  verse  and  prose  (1856),  commemorating  Thomas  Gaisford, 
dean  of  Christ  Cnureh;  the  Arnold  historical  essay  (1850),  com- 
memorating Thomas  Arnold,  headmaster  of  Rugby  school;  and  the 
theological  foundations  of  Edward  Bouverie  ruscy  and  Edward 
EUcrton,  fellow  of  Magdalen.  University  scholarships,  such  as 
those  mentioned,  are  awarded  to  persons  who  are  already  members 
of  the  university  (who  mu^  in  some  cases  already  have  taken  a 
degree);  they  thus  differ  from  college  scholarships,  which  are 
generally  open  to  persons  who  have  not  yet  matnculated.  The 
Khodes  scholarships  (see  Rhodbs,  Cecil)  stand  alone.  They  are 
an  adaptation  of  the  college  schdarship  to  a  special  purpose,  but 
are  not  in  the  award  of  any  one  college.  Arrangements  exist  whereby 
members  of  the  universities  of  Cambridge  or  Dublin  may  be  "  in- 
corporated "  as  members  of  Oxford  Univernty;  and  whereby  the 
period  of  necessary  academical  residence  at  Oxford  University  is 
reduced  in  the  case  of  students  from  **  affiliated  "  colle^  within  the 
United  Kangdonu    Special  provisiona  are  also  madt  w  tha  casa  ol 


students  from  any  forcisn  university  and  from  oertam  oolbiittl  and 
Indian  universities.  Tne  number  of  persons  who  matriodale  at 
Oxford  University  is  about  850  annuallv. 

The  principal  social  functions  in  the  university  take  place  in 
"  Eights'  Week."  when,  during  the  summer  term  (Easter  and 
Trinity),  the  college  eight-oarea  bumpins  races  are  held,  and  also, 
more  especially,  in  "  Commemoration  Week."  at  the  dose  of  the 
same  term,  when  the  university  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
commemoration  of  benefactors,  the  conferring  of  degrees  komorts 
causat  &C.,  are  held,  and  balls  arc  nven  in  some  of  the  C(dlcge&. 

The  city  of  Oxford  (as  distinct  Trom  the  university)  returns  one 
member  to  parliament,  haviM  lost  its  second  member  under  the 
Redistribution  Act  of  1885,  before  which  date  it  had  been  entirely 
disfranchised  for  a  year  owin^  to  bribery  at  the  election  of  1881. 
The  municipal  government  b  in  the  hands  of  a  mayor,  isakkhuien 
(including  3  from  the  university)  and  45  coundUors  (9  from  the 
university).    Area,  4676  acres. 

Authorities.— See  the  Oscford  University  Calendar  (annually) 
and  the  Oicford  Historical  Jieguter,  Oxford.  The  Oxford  Historical 
Society  has  issued  various  works  dealing  with  the  history.  In  the 
"  College  History  **  series,  London,  the  story  of  each  college  forms  a 
volume  by  a  member  of  the  foundation.  The  principal  earlier 
authority  is  Anthony  k  Wood  to.t.).  Sec  also  James  Ingram  (pre- 
sident of  Trinity,  1824-1850),  Memorials  of  Osaord  (Oxford.  1817); 
A.  Lang,  Ox/brd  (London,  i88«);  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyttjiistorj  of  the 
Unioersity  of  Oxford  to  §530  (London,  1886):  Hon.  G.  C.  Brodrick, 
History  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  "  Epochs  of  Church  History" 
series  (London,  1886);  C.  W.  Boase,  Oxford,  in  "  Historic  Towns" 
series  (London,  1887) ;  Oxford  and  Oxford  Life,  ed.  J.  Wells  (London. 
1892).  (O.  J.  R.  H.) 

*  OXFORD,  a  village  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  about 
40  m:  N.W.  of  Cindnnati.  Pop.  (1900)  aoog;  (1910)  2017. 
Oxford  is  served  by  the  Cindnnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  railway. 
It  is  the  scat  of  Miami  University  (co-educational;  chartered 
in  1809,  opened  as  a  grammar  school  in  181 8,  and  organized  as  a 
college  in  1824),  which  had  40  instructors  and  X076  students  in 
1909.  At  Oxford  also  are  the  Oxford  College  for  Women, 
chartered  in  1906,  an  outgrowth,  after  various  changes  of  luune, 
of  the  Oxford  Female  Academy  (1839);  and  the  Western 
CoU(^  for  Women  (chartered  in  1904),  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Western  Female  Seminary  ((^>encd  in  1855).  The  first  settlement 
on  the  site  was  made  about  x8oo. 

OXFORD,  PROVISIONS  OF.  the  articles  constituting  a 
preliminary  scheme  of  reform  enacted  by  a  parliament  which 
met  at  Oxford  (England)  on  the  i  xth  of  June  1258.  King  Henry 
IIL  had  promised  on  the  2nd  of  May  that  the  state  o£  his  realm 
should  be  rectified  and  reformed  by  twenty-four  counaellon 
who  were  to  meet  at  Oxford  for  this  purpose  five  weeks  later. 
Twdve  of  these  counadlors  were  chosen  by  the  king,and  tweK-e 
by  the  earls  and  barons.  When  the  parliament  met  each  twdve 
of  these  twenty-four  chose  two  from  the  other  twdve,  and  thb 
committee  of  four  was  empowered,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  whole  body,  to  elect  a  king's  council  of  fifteen  members. 
The  twenty-four  then  provided  that  the  new  council  should 
meet  three  times  a  year  in  parliaments  to  which  twdve  com- 
missioners were  to  be  summoned  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the 
realm  on  behalf  of  the  whole  community.  Another  body  d 
twenty-four  was  appointed  to  treat  of  an  aid,  which  was  probably 
the  aid  which  had  been  demanded  earlier  in  the  year.  Oa 
the  22nd  of  June  the  king  appointed  new  wardens  of  some  of  the 
castles  which  were  then  in  the  custody  of  his  Poltcvin  halt- 
brothers  and  thdr  friends,  and  on  the  same  day  he  gave  directions 
that  the  twenty-four  should  proceed  with  the  work  of  rdorm,  and 
the  committee  of  four  with  the  dection  of  the  council  of  fiftcta. 
Meanwhile  it  was  provided  that  the  sheriffs  and  the  three  great 
officers  of  state  were  to  hold  office  for  a  year  only,  and  to  render 
accounts  at  the  expiration  of  thdr  terms  of  office.  On  the  24th 
of  August  in  pursuance  of  a  provision  by  the  parliament  the 
king  directed  four  knights  in  each  county  to  inquire  into  the 
trespasses  and  wrongs  which  had  been  committed  by  sherifis. 
baQiffs  and  other  ofTidals.  For  many  of  the  grievances  of  the 
barons  the  Oxford  parliament  provid^l  no  remedy;  and  they 
were  only  partly  reidressed  by  the  Provisions  of  Westminster 
in  the  autumn  of  1259.  The  king  declared  his  adhesion  to  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford  on  the  x8th  of  October  by  prodamattons 
in  English,  French  and  Latin,  but  in  1261,  having  obtained  a 
papal  dispensation  from  his  oath  of  observance,  be  entirdy 
repudiated  them.  The  barons,  however,  insisted  00  his  obUgatioa 
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to  ofaacrve  the  provisions,  tad  the  dispute  wts  eventually 

zefened  to  the  arbitration  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  who  formally 

annulled  them  on  the  33rd  of  January  1264,  but  expressly 

declared  that  his  dedsion  was  not  to  invalidate  the  privil^es, 

liberties  and  laudable  customs  of  the  realm  of  England,  which 

had  existed  before  the  time  of  the  provisions. 

So  official  record  of  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  has  been  presenred. 
and  our  knowledge  of  (hem  is  chiefly  derived  from  a  series  of  note* 
aiul  extracts  entered  in  the  Annals  of  Burton  Abbey,  which  are 
probably  neitber  exhaustive  nor  in  correct  order.  See  the  Annates 
micmaxlici,  voL  L  (Burton),  edited  by  H.  R.  Luard  for  the  Rolls 
aeries:  Patenl  RoUs,  Henry  III.  (printed  text);  Foedera  (Record 
Commission  edition):  W.  Stubte,  Qmstitnlianal  History  and 
^eieei  Charters,  and  Charles  B^mont.  Simon  de  Montfort  (1884). 

OXFORDIAN,  in  geology,  the'name  given  to  a  series  of  strata 
in  th»  middle  Oolites  which  occur  between  the  Corallian  beds 
and  the  Conibrash;  the  division  is  now  taken  to  include  the 
Oxford  Clay  with  the  underlying  Callovian  stage  (9.V.).  The 
argillaceous  beds  were  called  "Clunch  Clay  and  Shale"  by 
William  Smith  (i8i5-r8i6);  in  z8x8  W.  Buckland  described 
them  under  the  unwieldy  title  "  Oxford,  Forest  or  Fen  Clay." 
The  term  Oxfordian  was  introduced  by  d'Orbigny  in  x844* 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  English  county  of  Oxford,  where 
the  beds  are  well  developed,  but  they  crop  out  almost  continu- 
ously from  Dorsetshire  to  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  generally 
forming  low,  broad  valleys.  They  are  well  exposed  at  Wey- 
mouth, Oxford,  Bedford,  Peterborough,  and  in  the  cliffs  at  Scar- 
borough, Red  CU.S  and  Gristhocpe  Bay.  Rocks  of  this  age  are 
found  abo  in  Uig  and  Skye. 

The  Oxford  Clay  b  usually  bluish  or  greenish-^rey  in  colour, 

weathering  brown  or  yellow;  in  the  lower  portions  it  is  somewhat 

more  sha^.     The  bods  frequently  tend  to  be  calcareous  and 

bituminous,  while  in  places  tliere  u  a  considerable  amount  of  lisnite. 

Septaria  of  large  size  are  common,  they  have  been  cut  and  poushcd 

at  Radipolc  and  Mdbury  Osmund  in  Dorsetshire,  where  they  arc 

known  as  Melbury  marble  or  "  turtle-stones  " ;  they  were  used  to 

fonn  table-to«)s,  Ac.    In  Yorkshire  the  Oxford  Clay  is  usually  a 

grey  sandy  snale.    In  the  central  and  southern  English  counties 

the  Oxfora  Qay  is  divisible  as  follows. — 

Upper  aaoK  of  (  Ckv*  «itk  Mptaris  sad  boutaos  Bodala.    Chjrs  vllh 

pgnftiad  fasdi  iwkmom  of  QmauttilaetPU  ImmttrUj, 
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The  upper  xone  contains  also  Crypkaea  dHaUUa  (large  forms), 
Serfmta  tert/AraUs,  BeUmniUs  kastatns,  Aspidoeeras  perarmatum, 
Cardioceras  wert/Araie.  The  lower  sone  yidds  Rnneckia  anceps, 
Pelioeeras  oMeta,  Quenstedtoceras  Martae,  Cosmoceras  Jason, 
Ceriikinm  muricainm,  and  a  small  form  of  Crypkaea  dilatata.  The 
remains  of  fishes  and  saurian  reptiles  have  been  found.  The  Oxford 
Clay  is  dug  for  brick-making  at  Weymouth,  Trowbridge,  Chippen- 
ham. Oxfonl.  Bedford,  Peterborough  and  Fletton. 

The  "  Oxfordian  "  of  the  continent  of  Europe  is  divided  according 
to  A.  de  Lapparcnt  into  an  upixr  (Argovian)  and  a  lower  (Neuvizycn ) 
sttbstage.  in  the  former  he  includa  part  of  the  English  Coralline 
Oolite  and  in  the  latter  the  lower  Calcareoua  Grit,  while  a  portion 
of  the  lower  Oxfonl  Clay  is  placed  in  the  Dtvesian  or  upper  substagc 
of  the  Callovian.  In  north-west  Germany  the  Oxford  Clay  is  re- 
presented by  the  Hcrsumcr  beds.  Most  of  the  Euroocan  formations 
00  thb  honxon  are  clays  and  marls  with  occasional  limestone  and 
sronstonc  beds. 

See  Jvaassic,  Callovian,  Cokalliait.  J.  A.  H.) 

OXFORDSHIRE  (or  Oxon),  an  inland  county  of  England, 
bounded  N.E.  by  Northamptonshire,  N.W.  by  Warwiduhire, 
W.  by  Glouccsterahire,  S.S.W.  and  S.E.  by  Berkshire,  and  E.  by 
Buckinghamshire;  area  755*7  sq.  m.  llie  county  lies  almost 
wholly  in  the  basin  of  the  upper  Thames.  This  river  forms 
its  southern  boundary  for  71  m.,  from  Kelmscot  near  Lechlade 
(Gknicestershire)  to  Remenham  below  Henley-on-Thames, 
excepting  for  very  short  distances  at  two  points  near  Oxford. 
The-  main  stream  is  the  boundary  line,  but  from  Oxford 
upward  the  river  often  sends  out  branches  through  the  flat  water- 
meadows.  The  principal  tributaries  joining  the  Thames  on  the 
Oxfordshire  side  do  not  in  any  case  rise  within  the  county, 
but  have  the  greater  part  of  their  counes  through  it. 

These  tributaries  are  as  follows,  pursuing  the  main  ^ver  down- 
wards. (1)  The  Windrush,  rising  in  Gloucestershire,  follows  a 
narrow  and  pleasant  valley  as  far  a«  Witney,  after  which  it  meanders 
ia  several  branches  through  rich  flat  country,  to  join  the  Thames 
at  Newbridge.  (2)  The  Evcn1<jdc,  also  rising  in  Gloucestershire, 
forms  the  western  county  boundary  for  a  diort  distance,  and  follows 


a  Similar  but  moce  beaotiful  valley  to  the  Thames  below  Eynsham. 
From  the  north  it  receives  the  Glyme,  which  joins  it  on  the  confines 
of  Blenheim  Park,  where  the  woodland  scenery  is  of  peculiar  rich- 
ness. (3)  The  Cherwell.  rising  in  Northamptonshire,  forms  some 
10  m.  oTthe  eastern  boundary,  and  with  a  straight  southerly  course 
joins  the  Thames  at  Oxford.  From  the  east  it  receives  the  Ray, 
which  drains  the  flat  tract  of  Ot  Moor.  (4)  The  Thame,  rising  in 
Buckinghamshire,  runs  south-west  and  west,  forming  6  m.  of  the 
eastern  boundary,  after  which  it  turns  south  to  join  the  Thames 
near  Dorchester.  Above  the  point  of  junction  the  Thames  b  often 
called  the  Isis.  Lastly,  a  small  part  01  the  north-eastern  boundary 
is  formed  by  the  Great  Ouse  (which  discharges  into  the  North  Sea), 
here  a  very  slight  stream,  some  of  whose  head-feeders  rise  within 
Oxfordshire. 

The  low  hiDs  which  lie  south  of  the  Windrush,  and  those 
between  it  and  the  Evenlode  (which  attain  a  greater  height) 
are  foothills  of  the  Cottcswold  range,  the  greater  part  of  which 
lies  in  Gloucestershire.  Between  the  Windrush  and  Evenlode 
they  are  clothed  with  the  remaining  woods  of  Wychwood  Forest, 
one  of  the  andent  forests  of  England,  which  was  a  royal  preserve 
from  the  time  of  John,  and  was  disafforested  in  1862.  Its  extent 
was  3735  acres  of  forest  proper.  The  hiUs  continued  north  of  the 
Evenlode  (but  not  under  the  name  of  Cotteswold)  at  an  avenge 
elevation  over  500  ft.  The  range  terminates  at  Edge  Hill,  just 
outside  the  county  in  Warwickshire.  The  hills  bordering  the 
Cherwell  basin  on  the  east  are  of  slight  elevation,  until,  running 
east  from  Oxford  into  Buckinghamshire,  a  considerable  line  of 
heights  is  found  north  of  the  Thame  valley,  reaching  560  ft. 
in  Shotover  hill,  overlooking  Oxford.  Across  the  south-east  of 
the  county  stretches  the  bold  Ime  of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  running 
N.E.  and  S.W.  On  the  western  brow,  Nettlebed  Common,  an 
extensive  phiteau,  reaches  at  some  points  nearly  700  ft.  of 
altitude.  The  district  was  probably  once  covered  with  forest, 
and  there  are  still  many  fine  beeches,  oaks  and  ash  trees.  William 
(Camden  in  his  survey  of  the  British  Isles  (1586)  mentions  forests 
as  a  particular  feature  of  Oxfordshire  scenery,  and  there  are 
traces  still  left  of  natural  woodland  in  various  parts  of  the  lower 
country. 

The  Thames  flows  through  a  deep  gap  from  about  Goring 
downwards,  between  the  Chiltems  and  the  Berkshire  Downs. 
Here,  as  above  at  Nuneham  and  other  points,  the  ^Ivan  scenery 
is  fine,  and  Henley  and  Goring  are  favourite  riverside  resorts  on 
the  Oxfordshire  shore.  The  western  feeders  of  the  Thames  and 
Cherwell  have  much  rich  woodland  in  their  narrow  valleys, 
and  the  sequestered  village  of  Great  Tew,  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Cherwell  river,  may  be  singled  out  as  having  a  situation  of 
exceptional  beauty. 

Ceatopy. — The  influence  of  the  rocky  substratum  upon  the  char- 
acter oithe  scenerv  and  soil  is  clearly  marked.  It  is  sufficient  to 
Btint,  on  the  one  nand,  to  the  dry  chalky  upland  of  the  Chiltcrn 
ills  and  the  oolitic  limestone  hills  in  the  north-west,  or  the  Corn- 
brash  with  its  rich,  fertile  soil ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  dreary 
scenery  of  the  Oxford  Clay  land  with  its  cold,  unproductive  soil. 
Cretaceous  rocks  occupy  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  county; 
Jurassic  rocks  prevail  over  the  remainder.  The  general  dip  is 
towards  the  south-east,  and  the  strike  of  the  strata  is  S.W.-N.E. ; 
therefore  in  passing  from  south  to  north,  beds  are  traversed  which 
are  successively  lower  and  older.  The  Chiltem  Hills,  with  a  strong 
scarp  facing  tiie  north-west,  are  formed  of  Chalk,  the  Lower  Chalk 
at  the  foot  and  the  hard  Chalk  rock  at  the  summit;  from  the  top 
of  the  hills  the  Upper  Chatk-with-Flints  descends  steadily  towards 
the  Thames.  Here  and  there,  as  at  Shiplake  and  Nettlebed.  outliers 
of  Tertiary  clays  rest  upon  it.  The  U|>pcr  Greensand  forms  a  low 
feature  at  the  foot  of  the  Chalk  hills;  this  is  succeeded  by  the  Gault. 
with  an  outcrop  varying  from  4  m.  to  li  m.  wide  between  Dor- 
chester and  Sydenham;  it  n  a  pale  blue  clay,  dug  for  bricks  at. 
Culham.  The  Lower  Greensand  appean  from  beneath  the  Gault 
at  Culham  and  Nuneham  Courtney  and  in  outliers  north  of  Cuddcs- 
don.  The  Kimmeridge  clay,  in  the  grass-covered  vales  between 
Sandford  and  Waterperry,  is  separated  from  the  Lower  Greensand 
by  the  Portland  limestone  ana  Portland  sands  and  by  the  thin 
Purbeck  beds;  it  is  dug  for  bricks  at  Headington.  Both  Portland 
and  Purbeck  beds  may  be  observed  in  Shotover  hill;  the  Portland 
limestone  is  quarried  at  Garsington.  The  Coral  Rag,with  calcareous 
grit  at  the  base,  is  a  shelly,  coral-bearing  limestone,  traceable  from 
Sandfofd  to  Wheatley;  it  has  been  extensively  c^uarried  at  Heading- 
ton  hill.  North-west  of  the  last-named  formation  a  broad  outcrop 
of  Oxford  Clay  crosses  the  county;  while  this  is  mostly  under 
pasture,  the  next  lower  formation,,  the  Combraah,  a  brownish 
nibbly  limestone,  gives  rise  to  a  loose  brown  soil  very  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  wheat.    Exposures  of  Combrash  occur  at  Norton 
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The  Gnu  Ooliu  liawnanei,  with  ihc  "  StonafiHd  Slau  "  u  the 
biM  ud  cecaHonil  nurii,  locia  the  hiitiR'  cniuiid  in  the  north- 
trta.  An  cuxlltnl  Intaone  u  qi»TTie3  ■cTunton  lod  Millon, 
The  Inferior  Ooliu  Mris  of  lUKUindUiiKMonaliiniii  the  RoMihl 
Rid|C  hikI  op*  Slmitin'  lod  EpweQ  hilUi  it  sIk)  itachei  down  ta 
ChippinENortonendtutwudloSucpleAttoii.  ThelhRedivisoiu 
of  tbe  Uu  are  nprwnted  in  the  N.W.  of  the  county.  The  mon 
important  je  tbe  middk  member  with  nurittoDe,  which,  Ixini  x  hard 
cnkuHHU  bed  it  the  top,  tonne  An  elevated  ridoe  alonf  tbe  linii 
of  the  outcrop.  The  marletofie  ie  quarried  for  building  Uone  at 
Uontton,  and  for  md  metal  in  many  ptacee,  and|  aa  it  containi  a 
consdeiable  amount  of  Ina  oiide,  it  haa  bcea  exteniivdy  mrked 
for  iron  at  Addetbury,  Fawler  and  eiiewbere.  llie  Upper  Llai  ciiyi 
occur  raoidy  ai  unimportant  outliera.  Tbe  Lover  Liaa  dm  have 
been  eiqaeed  by  the  Evenlode  near  Charibury  and  by  the  CherweU 
in  the  upper  part  of  iu  valley.  A  hard  ahelly  lirndtane  tallid 
Banbury  marMe  oecuri  in  thii  p«rt  of  the  Liai.  Glacial  drift  ia 
ia  more  plentiful  in  Ibr  north-ea«em  portion.  _  Vallej;  (ravcla  are 
flinu  and  brick  earth  mt  up<  iai 
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but  colder  than  the  other  HUtl  liy 

in  the  bleak  and  evpovd  regbi  tcr 
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county,  a  high  proportion,  it  un 

grain  cropi  it  nearly  equally 

wheat.    There  ia  a  coniidcrabh 

half  the  total  ai 

and  vttchee  and 

alreame  (here  aiv  very  rich  meadowa Tor  graxing^but  tho 

Thamra  and  CherweQ  arc  eubject  to  Boodi.    The  dair. 

prevaib  in  many  pUcei.  but  the  nulk  ia  nuimfactured  into  butter, 
little  cheeae  being  made.  Tbe  improved  ahorthom  ia  tbe  motf 
common  breed,  but  Aldemey  and  Devonbire  cowt  are  largely  kept. 
Of  fheep,  Southdowns  are  kept  on  the  lower  grounde,  and  Lekeiten 
and  Cotteewoldt  on  tbe  hilla.     Pigi  are  eneniivety  reared,  the 

ifnilfacliircf, — Bluketian  manufactured  at  Witney,  and  tweed, 
girtha  and  bmedotha  at  Chif^ng  Notion.  Then  are  piper  milh 
at  Shlplake,  5andtonl-OB-Thanie>.  WolvemK  and  Eyniham.  uiing 
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ceiler  tine  lerveB'WItney  and  the  upper  Tl 
.1  WeiMra  line.  Imm  Maidenhead  and  Lot 

—  ne.andrunaUiOafouL  TheGrealCenlralrail— ^ 
from  ita  main  line  at  Woodford  in  Northamplonihire 
the  north  and  eoutb  erpreiiee  uiing  the  Great  Wenem 
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ward.  Branchea  of  the  London  and  Noah  W^tem  railway 
"letchley  terminate  al  Oxford  and  Banbury.  Aa  riganl*  w 
iMmanicationa,  the  Tbamea  ii  nawable  for  Urge  laurichr 
ixford.  and  (or  bar^  over  the  whole  of  iu  Oxfordthiie  co 
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andinigoiof  iSi,i>o.  The  am  of  the  adminiatratlve  counly  b 
480,687  icro.  The  munidpat  boroughi  are  Bwbuiy  (pop.  1 1,968), 
Chipping  Norton  (3780),  Henley-on-Thame»  (5084),  Oafonl, 
a  dty  and  the  county  town  (49,336)  and  WoodUock  (1684). 
The  urban  diitricli  an  BiceUei  (joij),  Cavenham  (6580), 
Tbame  (igii),  WheaUey  (8;i).  Witney  (3574).  Bampton 
(1167)  and  Burford  (1146)  ia  the  west,  and  Watlington  (1154) 
in  the  >ouIh-att,  are  (he  other  principal  country  townx.  The 
county  ii  in  the  Orfoid  cimiil,  ud  aiuia  are  bdd  at  Oxfotd. 
It  hai  one  court  of  quBiler-Besioni,  and  ia  divided  into  1 1 
petty  Kuional  divisions.  The  borough  of  Banbury  and  the 
city  of  Oxford  have  leparute  courta  of  quarter-aeisioiia  ajut 
commis^otK  o[  the  peace,  and  the  borough  r^  Henlry-on-Tluines 
baa  a  lepartte  commiuion  of  the  peace.  The  toul  number  of 
dvil  pariahe*  in  304.  Oifordihire  it  in  tbe  dioceae  of  OiffNit, 
and  motaina  344  ccdeaiaxlical  parishea  or  districts,  wholly  ut 
in  pul.  Hie  ancient  county  is  divided  (ainrc  iSSj)  into  Uine 
paiJiarneDUiy  diviiions:  Banbury  or  nonhen,  Wooduock 
or  mid,  and  Henley  or  southern,  eadi  returning  one  menibcr. 
It  Uao  indudca  part  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Oxford, 
returning  one  jnember,  in  addition  to  which  the  univcniiy 

jnl  of  the  famous  univcTHly  of  Oafonl  and 
OB  ituHu  there,  the  county  as  regards  rducAtioa 

th  la  reflitlential  training  collqre  for  achoat- 

ml  hich  lakei  day  atudcnii-   There  is  ■  training 

«  1  in  the  dioceaca  of  Oxford  and  Ckiucraei. 

at  idan,  where  is  the  palace  of  the  biabops  of 

Oj  jgical  college,  opened  in  1814.    Ai  Bloxham 

IS  riihool  of  All  SainlSi  and  UKre  azr  sevvrKi 

Hillary. — The  origin  of  the  amnty  of  tMord  ia  aomenhM 
uncertain;  like  other  diviiionl  of  the  Mercian  kingdom,  tbe 
older  boundaries  were  entirdy  wiped  out,  and  the  district  was 
led  alter  the  ptindpal  lowrL  The  boundaries,  except  for 
>uthem  one,  which  is  formed  by  the  Thames,  are  artifkiaL 
:  are  fourteen  hundreds  in  Oxfordihire,  among  tbeni  being 
f  the  Chilicm  hundreds.  The  juriidiction  over  tbcK  five 
10  Robert  di 
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Indudcs  linill  portions  of  Berluhire  and  Buckinghamshire, 
which  lie  in  the  hundreds  of  Bampton  and  Ploughley  respect tvely. 
There  has  been  Utile  change  in  the  county  boundaiyj  but  »cts 
of  William  IV.  and  Victoria  sUghtly  increased  iu  area. 

The  district  was  overrun  in^  the  6th  century  by  the  victoeioitf 
Weat  Saxons,  who  look  Benson  and  Eynsham,  ax  may  be 
seen  in  the  Saxm  Ckrmicit  for  j?'-  In  the  Jth  century  the 
Merdans  held  all  the  northern  border  of  the  Thames,  and 
during  the  8th  century  this  district  1wic«  changed  hands, 
(ailing  to  Wessex  after  the  battle  of  Buiford,  and  to  Mtrcia 
after  a  battle  al  Benson.  As  put  of  the  Mcrdan  kingdom  it 
was  induded  in  the  diocse  of  Lincoln.  A  bishopric  had  been 
established  al  Dorchester  aa  tkily  at  654,  when  Birinus,  the 
apostle  of  Wcssex,  was  ^vea  an  eiinscc^  seal  there,  but  wlten 
a  Ushop  was  established  at  Wjnchctler  this  iHsbopric  accms 
to  have  come  to  an  end.  Bdore  the  Merdin  conquest  in  ;i7, 
Oilordsluie  was  in  the  diocese  of  Sherborrte.  In  Sji  tbe  juris- 
diclioD  ol  Dorchesler  reached  to  the  Hum  her,  and  when  tbe  Danes 
were  converted  it  extended  over  Lcicesteishire  and  lirbcolrtshire, 
Oxfordshire  forming  about  an  dghth  of  the  diocese.  At  the 
Conquest  there  was  no  alleralioh.  but  in  togf  tbe  seat  vraa 
liansferred  to  Lincoln.  In  1541  a  bishopric  of  Cisoey  and  Tluune 
was  established,  taking  it*  title  from  Oxford,  the  last  abbot  el 
Owey  bdng  appointed  to  it.  In  1546  the  eiixling  bohapric 
'  Oxford  was  established.  The  ecdesiaslical  bouikdaiiei  ranaiD 
as    they  were  when   ardideoi 


enUrely  ii 


■Itbei 


the  diocese  of  Oxford.     The  Danes 
ing  the  itth  century;  ThukeD's  army 
mUnrd  aimiet  of  Sweyn  and 
Olal  crossed  Walling  Street  and  ravaged  the  district,  Oxfocd  aid 
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Winfhrrtrr  tabmitting  to  them.  In  zoxS  Danes  and  EngUsh* 
men  dMse  Eadgar's  law -at  aa  assembly  in  Oxford,  and  in  1036, 
on  Canute's  death,  his  son  Harold  was  chosen  king.  Here  also 
took  place  the  stormy  meeting  following  the  assemUy  (gemot) 
St  Northampton,  in  which  Harold  allowed  Tostig  to  be  outlawed 
sod  Moricere  to  be  chosen  ear!  in  his  place,  thus  preparing  the 
way  for  his  own  downfall  and  for  the  Norman  Conquest.  The 
destruction  of  houses  in  Oxford  recorded  in  the  Domesday 
Survey  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  ravages  of  the 
rebel  army  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  on  this  occasion,  there  being 
DO  undisputed  mention  of  a  siege  by  William.  Large  possessions 
in  the  county  fell  to  the  Conqueror,  and  also  to  his  rapacious 
kinsman,  Odo,  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln 
abo  had  extensive  lands  therein,  while  the  abbeys  of  Abingdon, 
Osney  and  Godstow,  with  other  religious  houses,  held  much  land 
in  the  county.  Among  lay  tenants  in  chief,  Robert  D'Oili, 
heir  of  Wigod  of  WaUingford,  held  many  manors  and  houses 
in  Oxford,  of  which  town  he  was  governor.  The  importance  of 
Oxford  was  already  well  establii^ed;  the  shire  moot  there  is 
mentioaed  in  Canute's  Oxford  laws,  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  sent  of  the  county  court  from  the  first,  the  castle  being  the 
county  gaoL  The  principal  historical  events  between  this  period 
and  the  Civil  War  belong  less  to  the  history  of  the  county  than 
to  that  of  the  city  of  Oxford  {q.v.).  The  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  though  it  affected  the  county  greatly,  caused  no 
general  disturbance. 

When  King  Charles  I.  won  the  first  battle  of  the  CivO  War  at 
Edgehill  (23rd  of  October  1642),  Oxford  at  once  became  the 
material  and  moral  stronghold  of  the  royalist  cause.  Every 
manor  house  in  the  district  became  an  advanced  work,  and  from 
Banbury  in  the  north  to  Marlborough  in  the  west  and  Reading 
m  the  south  the  walled  towns  formed  an  outer  line  of  defence. 
For  the  ra  mpaign  of  X643  the  r6le  of  this  strong  position  was  to 
be  the  detention  of  the  main  parliamentary  army  until  the  royalists 
from  the  north  and  tne  west  could  come  into  line  on  either  hand, 
sfter  which  the  united  royal  forces  were  to  close  upon  London 
on  an  sides,  and  in  the  operations  of  that  year  Oxfordshire 
successfully  performed  its  allotted  functions.  No  serious  breach 
was  made  in  the  line  of  defence,  and  more  than  once,  notably 
at  Chalgrove  Field  (i8th  of  June  1643),  Prince  Rupert's  cavalry 
struck  hard  and  successfully.  In  the  campaign  of  Newbury 
which  followed,  the  pariiamentary  troops  under  Essex  passed 
through  north  OxfonUiire  on  their  way  to  the  relief  of  Gloucester, 
and  many  confused  skirmishes  took  place  between  them  and 
Rupert's  men;  and  when  the  campaign  closed  with  the  virtual 
defeat  of  the  royalists,  the  fortresses  of  the  county  offered  them 
a  refuge  which  Essex  was  powerless  to  disturb.  The  following 
rmmj»}gn  witnessed  a  change  in  Charies'  strategy.  Realizing 
his  numerical  weakness  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  an  envebp- 
ment,  and  decided  to  use  Oxfordshire  as  the  stronghold  from 
which  be  could  strike  in  all  directions.  The  commanding 
sitoatioa  of  the  dty  itself  prevented  any  serious  attempt  at 
investment  by  dividing  the  enemy's  forces,  but  material  wants 
Bade  it  impossible  for  Charles  to  maintain  permanently  his 
central  position.  Plans  were  continually  resolved  upon  and 
cancelled  on  both  sides,  and  eventually  Essex  headed  for  the 
Moth-west,  leaving  WaHer  to  face  the  king  alone.  The  battle 
of  Cropredy  Bridge  followed  (29th  of  Jan.),  and  the  victorious 
king  turned  south  to  pursue  and  capture  Essex  at  Lostwithiel 
in  ComwalL  In  the  remaining  operations  of  1644  Oxfordshire 
again  served  as  a  refuge  and  as  a  baie  (Newbury  and  Donnington) . 
With  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  Cromwell  and  the  New 
Model  army  afresh  interest  arose.  Having  started  from  Windsor 
on  the  30th  of  April  164s,  the  future  Protector  carried  out  a 
daring  cavalry  raid.  He  caught  and  scattered  the  royalists 
unawares  at  Islip;  then  he  pursued  the  fugitives  to  Bletchington 
and  terrified  the  governor  into  surrendering.  He  swept  right 
round  Oxford,  fought  again  at  Bampton,  and  finally  rejoined 
his  chief,  Fairfax,  in  Berkshire.  A  few  days  Uter  Charles  again 
mardied  away  northwards,  while  Fairfax  was  ordered  to  besiege 
Oxfoed.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  besiegers  Charles 
\  oompdled  to  turn  back  to  relieve  the  dty,  and  the  consequent 


delay  kd  to  the  campaign  and  disaster  of  Naaeby.  Yet  even  after 
Naseby  the  actual  position  of  Oxfordshire  was  practically  un- 
shaken. It  is  true  tlut  Abingdon  with  its  parliamentary  garrison 
was  a  standing  menace,  but  the  districts  east  of  the  Cherwell 
and  Thames,  and  the  triangle  bounded  by  Oxford,  Faringdon 
and  Banbury,  still  retained  its  importance,  till  early  in  1646  the 
enemy  dosed  from  all  sides  on  the  last  stronghoki  of  royalism. 
Stow-on-the-Woki  witnessed  the  final  battle  of  the  war.  On 
the  Qth  of  May  Banbury  surrendered,  and  two  days  later  Oxford 
itself  was  closely  invested.  On  the  24th  of  June  the  dty  capitu- 
lated, and  three  days  later  WalUngford,  the  last  place  to  give 
in,  followed  its  example. 

The  war  left  the  coimty  in  an  exceedingly  impoverished 
condition.  Its  prosperity  had  steadily  declined  since  the  early 
14th  century,  when  it  had  been  second  in  prosperity  in  the 
kingdom,  owing  its  wealth  largely  to  its  well-watered  pastures, 
which  bred  sheep  whose  wool  was  famous  all  c^ver  England^ 
and  to  its  good  supply  of  water  power.  Salt  is  mentioned  as 
a  product  of  the  county  in  Domesday  Book.  Various  small 
industries  grew  up,  such  as  plush-making  at  Banbury,  leather 
works  at  Bampton  and  Burford,  gloves  at  Woodstock,  and 
malt  at  Henley.  Glass  was  made  at  Benson  and  Stokenchurch 
in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VI.,  and  the  wool  trade  continued,  though 
not  in  so  flourishing  a  state,  Witney  retaining  its  fame  in  blanket- 
making.  The  pestilence  of  1349,  the  conversion  of  arable  into 
pasture  land,  and  the  endosure  of  common  land  in  the  early 
x6th  century  had  led  to  agricultural  depression  and  discontent. 
In  1830  the  enclosure  of  Otmoor  led  to  serious  riots,  in 
which  the  people  gathered  in  Oxford  at  St  Giles'  fair  joined. 
The  county  was  represented  in  parliament  in  1289  by  two 
members. 

Antiquities, — ^The  remains  of  castles  are  scanty.  The  majority 
of  them  were  probably  built  for  defence  in  the  dvil  strife  of 
Stephen's  rngn  (1X00-XX35),  and  wero  not  maintained  after 
order  was  restored.  Considerable  portions  of  the  Norman 
Oxford  Castle  survive,  however,  while  there  are  slighter  remains 
of  the  castle  at  Bampton,  the  seat'of  Aylmer  de  Valence  in  13x3. 
Among  remains  of  former  mansions  thero  may  be  noted  the 
X4th  century  Greys  Court  near  Henley-on-Thames,  Minster 
Lovell,  on  the  Windrush  above  Witney,  and  Rycote,  between 
Thame  and  Oxford.  Minster  Lovell,  the  extensive  ruins  of 
which  make  an  exquisite  picture  by  the  river-side,  was  the  seat 
of  Francis,  Lord  Lovd,  who,  being  the  son  of  a  Lancastrian 
father,  incurred  the  hatred  of  that  party  by  serving  Richard  III., 
and  afterwards  assisted  the  cause  of  Lambert  Simnd,  mysteri- 
ously disappearing  after  the  battle  of  Stoke.  The  remains  of 
Rycote  (partly  incorporated  with  a  farmhouse)  are  of  fine 
Elizabethan  brick,  and  in  the  chapd  attached  to  the  nuuior 
there  is  remarkable  Jacobean  woodwork,  the  entire  fittings  of 
the  church,  induding  the  canopied  pews  and  altar-table,  being 
of  this  period.  Here  Elizabeth  was  kept  in  1554,  before  her 
accession,  and  afterwards  resided  as  queen.  Of  andent  mansions 
still  inhabited,  the  finest  is  Broughton  Castle  near  Banbury, 
dating  from  X301.  Others  are  Shirbum  Castle,  begun  in  1377, 
but  mainly  Perpendicular  of  the  next  century;  Stanton  Har- 
court,  dating  from  1450,  with  a  gatehouse  of  X540,  a  vast  kitchen, 
and  Pope's  Tower,  named  from  the  poet,  who  stayed  here  more 
than  once.  Mapledurham,  on  the  Thames  above  Reading,  is 
a  fine  Tudor  mansion  of  brick;  and  Water  Eaton,  on  the  Cher- 
well  above  Oxford,  is  a  singularly  perfect  Jacobean  house  of 
stone,  with  a  chapel  of  the  same  period  resembling  pure  Per- 
pendicular. Of  other  mansions  in  the  county  Blenheim  Palace, 
near  Woodstock,  must  be  mentioned.  The  former  Holton 
House  (now  rej^aced  by  a  Georpan  building),  near  Wheatley, 
was  the  scene  in  1646  of  the  wedding  of  Ireton,  the  soldier  of 
Cromwell,  with  his  leader's  daughter  Bridget. 

The  influence  of  such  a  centre  of  learning  as  the  univeruty 
was  naturally  very  great  upon  the  ecdesiastical  history  of 
the  nnghbourhood.  A  large  number  of  monastic  foundations 
arose,  such  as  those  of  Augustinian  canons  at  Bicester,  Cavers- 
ham,  (}old  Norton,  Dorchester,  Osney  (a  magnificent/oundation 
just  outside  the  walls  of  Oxford)  aiul  Wrozton;  qf  Cisterdans, 
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■t  Bnoa  uid  Thunci  of  SeimSctlDa,  it  Coggci,  Eyuhun, 
Hilton;  el  Mithurini,  U  Nuffield;  of  CUbeition,  it  Clulcr- 
cole;  o[  Ttinplm.  at  Suidford-oc-T!uiDC9.  Then  vu  it 
Coaford  one  o!  the  only  iwo  ptectploriet  ol  female  Templan 
Id  England.    Of  all  tbeie,  excepting  the  abbey  chorch  at  Dor- 

at  Studley;  tbe  bouodaiy  nalli  itill  Hand  of  GodtlDw  Nunnery 
on  theTlianiOiltieretrsil  and  burial-place  of  Roumund  CliSord 
or  "  Fait  Roiamuod,"  tbe  abject  ol  Heni>  Il.'a  famoui  coutl- 
ibipi  and  there  ate  tracea  of  Rewlcy  Abbey  irithia  OifonL 
In  ecdeunical  ardiitectuR  OxfordihiR.  apart  Irohi  Onford 
u  remarkably  rich,  but  there  b  no  dominant  ityle.  nearly  all 
— "'■"1  bdnx  of  Duied  datea.  In  fact,  of  ib'  ""•»  imn^^^m 
\r  l^f,  Adderbury  and  Miiuter  I^i 


aa  typea  ol  a  iliicle  Kyle.  Ilwyi  plcturcagiwly  plaod  ab 
Thama  I  ra.  S.  ol  Oilord,  ii  one  of  the  fineit  mmplci 
Norman  is  EnglaBd,  whli  a  highly  onate  wtit  Irani.    Addecbtiry, 

4  m.  S.  o(  Baidwr    '-  - " 

mamlw  central  ta 


re  Perpendicular :  Ita  cc 

iunu^eff ' — 

.  Jord  eathedi 


...  _.., u  a  nrnl^fmr 

developed  the  tplendld  central  uir 

.'■  Sutton  faoonlhe  bolder  in  Northan 


^ychvood  and  BradwrlL    There 

int'a  SuttoD  facroH  the  border  in  Northampioiuhire).  whidi  ate 
eaily  provetbul  aa  typifying  length.  Krength  and  brauty.  Bloa- 
ham  church,  mainly  DccorMcd,  with  Norman  portioni  and  a  re- 
maritaMe  Early  EngUih  wot  Iront,  ia  otk  ol  the  largeat  and  moM 
beautUul  in  the  cnunly.  In  the  •ren  Buriord  (Norman  and  later) 
it  lutewonhy,  ami  in  the  porch  of  the  fine  Norman  church  of 

At  Sluth  Leiih  ere 
About  s  m.  N.  of 


binhpUcc  of"EdinTd  i 
Abbey  of  Weuminuer. 
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d  Iilip,  ( 


u-the 


I  >h>ch  are  lordt  ■ 


he  patriarch.   At  Cuddeadon 
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and  Ine  ichool  Kill  vtanding. 

AurHOWIIW.— TV  ffolunJ  ttiOarj  of  OiforJikin  (Orford, 
1677,  Ind  ed.  tjoj] ;  Shrlton,  EnpoDol  lUuilniluHU  al  Ou  principtt 
AnHnilia  0/ Oifirii*ire.>i~.  /raniFl  iy  T.  UaitrmmU  [0>ford. 
iSljl;  Sir  T.  Phillip..  Oift^ikiri  Pciipai  (Evtaham.  Igj5l; 
j.  M.  Davenport.  £ml.  /.imteonnf  anil  ffijl  Skmfft  cfOrJori.  iet6 
tOlIord,  lS&£),  and  Ol/wililiu'i.laiufi  (Oiford,  1869). 
<  OZIDB,  in  chemistiy.  a  biiuity  compound  of  oxygen  and  other 
elements.  In  general,  oades  are  the  tnoit  important  compounds 
with  which  the  chemiM  hu  to  deal,  a  Xudy  of  I  heir  composition 
and  ptoperties  petinitting  a  valuable  comptutilivi  investigation 
ol  the  elementa.  It  i>  posuble  to  bring  about  the  direct  com- 
bination ol  oiygen  with  most  ol  the  dements  (the  pretence 
of  traces  of  water  vapour  ii  generally  neceaury  according  to 
the  reiatcbe)  ol  H.  B.  Baker),  and  when  this  is  not  so,  indirect 
methods  are  available,  except  with  bromine  and  fluorine  (and 
also  with  tbe  K>-called  ioetl  gases— argon,  helium.  &c.).  which 
Bo  lar  have  yielded  no  oiitlea.  Most  ol  the  elements  combine 
with  oxygen  in  several  proportions,  for  example  nitrogen  has  five 
oxides:  Nrf),  NO,  NA,  NO,,  NA:  lot  dissificatoty  purposes, 
however,  il  is  advantageoua  to  assign  a  typical  oxide  to  each 
element,  which,  in  general,  is  the  highest  having  a  basic  or  add 
chancier,  Tlius  in  Group  I,  of  tbe  periodic  system,  the  typical 
oiide  is  M,0,  of  Group  II.  MO,  ol  Croup  lU.  MA,  of  Gmup  IV. 
MO,,  of  Group  V.  MA,  of  Group  VI.  MOl 

Five  ipecies  of  ondes  may  fc*  distingui^ed;  (ij  base  ondea, 
(j)  acidic  oxides,  (3)  neutral  oxida.  (4)  peroxirles,  (5)  mixed  anhy. 
dridcf  and  salt*.  Basic  oxides  combine  with  adds  or  addic  ondes 
to  form  salts;  nmilarly  addic  oxide*  combine  with  huic  otkIh 
to  form  salts  also.  The  fomer  an  mote  usuallir  yielded  by  the 
metals  (some  metals,  however,  form  oxida  bdonoirw  to  the  other 
groups),  whilst  the  Utter  are  uiualty  auodaled  with  tbe  non.metali. 


oxides  may  be  regiided.  ir 

mot  formic  and  hypoflilnh 


U  by  aimpie  hydn 


definitLDD  is  leen  in  the  catf  of  lead  dioxide,  whlcK  is  ceniinly  a 
peroxide  in  propcnies.  bjt  it  isat»  the  typic^  oxide  of  Group  iV. 
to  which  lead  belongi.  All  perondes  have  oiidiiir«  piopcnieL 
Peroiitlcs  nuy  be  basic  or  acidic^  Some  banc  oodn  yield  hydni- 
gen  peroiide  with  adds,  oihefi  yield  oiygea  (these  alB  liberate 

Lndic'^ii^to  f™  Kill"  ihe'nor^l*'bS?  o^dTlrith  Ts^ 
hilher  addic  oxide.  Examples  are  BaO.-l-H,SO,-ELl50,+K A: 
jflnC-HHfi0.-iM>iS0.+jH,0+Oi.  MnOi-l-4Ha-MoCl,-(- 
iHrO-HCU:    Pba+S0,-Pb50i   {i.r.   PbO-HSO,).     Two  species 


Ns-O'O'Na.  6'Ba.b,  which  yield  hydrogen  peroxide  with  aada: 
and  fi)  the  polyoxidcs.  having  the  oxygen  atoms  doubly  linked  id 
the  metallic  atom,  i.f.O:MniO,0:Pl>'.0,  and  giving  oivteo  with 
Hilphiiric  acid,  and  chlorine  wilh  hydrochloric.  L.  Maniu  (Ztil. 
aaart.  Ckrm.,  1407,  (6.  p.  >u)  poinii^  out  that  maagaoeie  and 
lead  dioiide  behaved^ dlRennily  with  sulphur  dioidde,  the  former 
giving  diihionate  and  the  latter  sulphate,  and  sufgcsled  the  loUowing 
lormulaet  0;Mn:O,  (TptTS.  ai  eiplaitdng  thri  dliremce.  A 
simtder  explanation  Is  thai  the  mannncae  oioaide  Rrn  fiv«a  a 
iHrMB/sul|&iUei*UcbRamiwcstn]iIMin>te,thus:MnOi-l-)SO,- 
Mn(SO0i-»MB&0hwhikt  the  lead  dioxide  gives  a  huu  ulphiie 
which  isaniigcs  toBulphate.thui:PbO-|-SO.-PbOSO.-»PbSOH 
Acidic  peroxitlai  comhsno  with  basic  oxides  to  form  "  per  "salts,  and 
hy  loss  t>l  tvygen  yield  the  acidic  oxide  typiol  ui  the  eleineni- 
Mixed  anhydnJes  are  ovdes,  which  yield  with  water  two  adda.  or 
STV  salts  composed  r>f  a  basic  and  acidic  oxide  of  the  laiiie  meiaL 
Example*  of  mixed  anhydrides  in  ClOi  and  NOb  which  give 
chlorous  and  chlonc  add,  and  nitrous  *nd  nitric  acid:  iCIOi-t- 
KiO-HCA-t-KOOk  iNO.-1-HiO-HNOi-l-HNOi;  and  of  miud 
Hill  PbiOi  and  Ph^«  which  may  be  regaiilcd  as  lead  meta-  hkI 
ortho-plumbaie:  PbOPbOi.  jPbO-PbOk 

Oxidtlutn  anil  JMnclin.— In  the  1 
be  regarded  as  the  combination  of 


Similarly  phosphorous  aod  hypophosphorous  ac 

acid  and  phoaphlne,  whilst  mtrouaaad  gives  m , ... 

oxide:  4H7pDi-iH|PO,-<-PKi:  iHiPOi-HiPO.+PHi:  jKNOi- 
HNO..I-iNO-1-HO.     ' "-  -' ' -'-' ' '- 


permanganic  acid.  The  importau  rcdueiog  ageala  ifldnde  hydnven, 
hydride*  such  as  those  of  iodine,  sulphitr,  phosphorus,  Ac.,  carSm. 

■alt*  ol  lower  oiyadda,  lower  Klta  of  metals  and  lower  oxides- 

OUXBSi  In  organic  chemlilry,  compouodi  coolvning  the 
gmuping  >C:N' OH,  derived  liDm  aldehydes  and  ketones  by 
condensing  them  with  hydrDxylamiDe.  Thow  derived  from 
aldehydes  an  known  as  aldoiimes,  those  Irom  ketooa  as 
ketoxime*-  They  were  first  prepared  by  V.  Meyei  u  iSSi 
{Ba.,  igji,  I  J,  pp.  i]i4,  ijjj,  JT78)-  They  are  either  CTilour- 
less  liquitls,  which  boil  without  deconpoaiifon,  or  crystaUinc 
solids;  and  are  both  basic  and  addic  in  character.  On  reduclioo 
by  sodium  amalgam  in  glodal  acetic  acid  solution  they  yield 
ptimary  amines.    Tbey  ate  hydrolysed  by  dHuie  mioenl  acids 


yitbGnc  fayiInM)4imiiic  lod  ihe  puent  ddebydt  or  tetow. 
The  tUoijinB  *i«  cmventil  by  tbc  Mtioa  of  debydnUag 
sgcoti  inlo  niuila:  RCH :  NOH-*RC  -.  N+HA  The  ktt- 
o^aa  by  (be  utieD  o(  acetyl  chloride  undecBD  a  pecutiu  Inm- 
mokcuUr  re-amngement  knawo  at  the  Becknunn  tiani- 
fotmatioa  (E.  BecluDitia,  Btr.,  iSM,  ig,  p.  989;  1887,  »,  p. 
ijSo),  yiddiaf  u  Gul  praducti  an  add-amlde  or  anllide,  tbtu: 
RC{:N-OH)R'-*RC{OHl:NR'-»  RCONH  R^ 


1  applicalion  ol  the  Bcckmar 


'(R'andOH."jj«")- 


-»RN  :  C(OH)R'->RNH-C0R'(R»ndOH,"jTii-l. 

jmts  are  (CDenlly  oblafned  by  tbe  action  of  hydroKvUnune 

Inrdnicblaride  on  tbe  aldehyde  la  preieau  of  aodiun  carbooate, 

TTiey  may  al»  dp  preparHl  by 
hr  ibe  rvluction  dT  urualunie 


nlly  obIa<aed  by  1 

:  aldehyde  la  pnaeace  of  aiidii 

wicvQtnud  Kydrocblo«Sc  acid; 


KHORSRiCHCHtNOH,      _  _,     ^. 

•ndiuai  Hh  at  lulro-hydrDiylaminc  (A.  Angili.  RiiU.  Aa 
Xmn.  190s.  Is).  14.  ii- P<  41  ij,  the  cycle  of  rtactioiu  probably 


of  dilute  u«ic  acid  (L.  Bouve- 
ljS>;RiC:CHNO,-J.R,C:qi- 

Angcli.  FnJ. 


FmwaUmimt.  CH,-.  NOH.  oai  obtnlr. , 

|/«r.  On>-  Sec..  1B98.  Jl.  p.  J5>)  a>  a  mburi 
addition  of  hydro]iy limine  liydrocTilonde  to  an  aq 
furmaUehyde  in  ilie  1  ... 


d   wilh   ether  and   the  o 


liquid  by  the 

MIBhUUBOl 

'bydncMofida 

I  in  water,  the  nluiion  exactly  neulntiied  and  dJHllled. 

.. It  13-Ss'  C.  and  burni  wlih  a  gncD  cdouted  Same.    It  ii 

radily  tnatfonacd  into  a  iolld  palvmer,  probably  [CK,:N0H1» 
.    ..     .. (C>J,:N6H)rH(fl 


add  and  aiamonli.  the 


J  polyineri 


poniofu  of  hydroaylanine  hydrochloride  and  ..  .     _. 

cryOalliKa  In  priima  which  mdi  al39*C.   A{:hloral  hvdrovvlaniiiw, 
CCI.-CHOH-AhOH.  nehini  at  !>S'  C.  i>  obuincd  by  alfowinia 

aynimt,  HON:CH<Cil:NOH.  obtained  Irom  giyoEil  and 
hydivEylaniine.  or  by  boilinf  amidothiaiole  with  eaceai  of  hydrovy' 
lamine  hydrochloride  and  water,  nieUa  at  178'  C.  and  ii  nadily 


RR:C(NO,)^fO-»RR:C:(NHOH),-»RR:C;NOH+NH,OK. 
Aalozimt.   ^CH,)/;:^fOH,   raelu  ,"'?J-!9*   C.  and   ■•  indily 

Bdunide  on  the  axlme,  in  preaenoe  of  beniene  IK  W.  Tilherley, 
Jnr.  CMtm.  Sx..  1807,71,0.461). 


When  boilRl  Ear 


lBo«:iB99.  J»,P.  IMp.  Bythedileelaciionofhydroi,IUniineon 
a  methyl  alcohol  lolurKKi  of  meslyl  oiide  in  the  preaencx  of  lodium 
melhylale  a  hydroiybniinD- ketone,  diuilmi  kydnxylamini, 
(CKi]iC(NHOH)'CHiCOCH^ii(i>nned.  InaiiniilarnianneTphDniae 
Eivei  riae  to  biaaUxn  a«^i7£ini«,  CO:[CHrC;CH,)d,:NdlH. 

AaUptniniBxl<«€,  t,H.-C(:NOHl-CH^  melt,  at  m'  C.  la 
■lacial  acetic  add  lolutian,  on  the  addition  at  onceninted  lulphurie 
acid,  it  ii  convened  into  aiMaailide.  BfluuM™™  o™^,  C,H.C 
[:NOKiqH..e)Dnaonly,inonen»dilicationwhichn>eluiii4a'C.; 
whereaa  the  unaynnietncal  bciuophenonct  each  yield  two  oilniea. 

cyclic  ketones  yield  ojdnta  which  t^  an  application  o<  the  Becknunn 

with  dilute  mineral  acida  an  tranifarnKd  into  acyclic  aniino-aod»; 
t^midocaproic  add  (*-lcuciiic)  may  be 

_^        /CHrCHi-CO 
Nai.CH.NH 

'Vh,<:h,nh. 

if  the  fact  that  Oliniet  eauly  kne  tbe 
a  nlirilet  wai  UKd  by  A.  Wohl  (See., 
ireaking  down  "  of  thetogaia.  Clucoae- 
ic  anh  ^ride  ia  limuttaneoijsly  arei  ylated 

.acau  ^Iver  nitrate  lotea  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
acetyl  pentoK.    Tbe  penloie  is  Ihcn  obtained 


XH,CH,v 


tnd  dehydrated,  yieldinf 


CH/)H{CHOH),-CH0HCH;NOH-»CH,OH(CHOH),- 

CHOHCN-»CH,OH(CH0HhCHO. 

tn  order  to  arrive  at  tbe  conit         -        -  - 
lime*.  A.  Hantoch  (flrr.,  1891. . 
lann  reaction,   whereby  they 


ihe  Beck- 
ed into  icid-amidct. 
yiejdi  Ihe  anillde  of 


he  tolyland  hydroxyl  radicaUin  tbo 


4  CH,C.H.CONHC>H.: 


CHrCJ1,'C'<:.H, 


'  Cti.C.H.NKCOCHi 


ivat^  hydrogen  aEom 
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OXUS 


OXUB,  or  Amu  Daxya,  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  Central  Asia. 
Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  commissions  appointed  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Kusso-Afghan  boundary  in  1885,  no  very 
acoirate  geographical  knowledge  of  the  upper  Oxus  regions 
existed,  and  the  course  of  the  river  itself  was  but  roughly  mapped. 
Russian  explorers  and  natives  of  India  trained  for  geographical 
reconnaissance,  and  employed  in  connexion  with  the  great 
trigonometrical  survey  of  India,  had  done  so  much  towards 
clearing  away  the  mists  which  enveloped  the  actual  course  of  the 
river,  that  all  the  primary  affluents  were  known,  although  their 
relative  value  was  misunderstood,  but  the  nature  of  the  districts 
which  bordered  the  river  in  Afghan  Turkestan  was  so  imperfectly 
mapped  as  to  give  rise  to  considerable  political  complication  in 
framing  the  boundary  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia.  From  Lake  Victoria  (Sor-Kul)  in  the  Pamirs,  which  was 
originally  reckoned  as  the  true  source  of  the  river,  to  Khamiab, 
on  the  Mlge  of  the  Andkhui  district  of  Afghan  Turkestan,  for  a 
distance  of  about  680  m.,  the  Oxus  forms  the  boundary  between 
Afghanistan  and  Russia.  For  another  550  m.  below  Khamiab 
it  follows  an  open  and  sluggish  course  till  it  is  lost  in  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  being  spanned  at  Charjui,  150  m.  below  Khamiab,  by  the 
wooden  bridge  which  carries  the  Russian  railway  from  Merv  to 
Samarkand.  The  level  of  Lake  Victoria  is  13,400  ft.  above  sea. 
At  Khamiab  the  river  is  probably  rather  less  than  500  ft. 

For  many  years  a  lively  geographical  controversy  drded  about 
the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  and  the  discussion  derived  some  political 
imruM  significance  from  the  fact  that  the  true  source,  wherever 
it  might  be  found,  was  chimed  as  a  point  in  the  Russo- 
Afghan  boundary.  The  final  survey  oC  the  Pamir  region  (wherein 
the  heads  of  all  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  river  lay  hidden), 
by  the  Pamir  boundary  commission  of  1895  established  the  foUow- 
ing  topographical  facts  in  connexion  with  this  question.^  The 
elevated  mountain  chain  which  is  now  called  the  Nicolas  range, 
which  divides  the  Great  from  the  Little  Pamir,  is  a  region  of  vast 
glaciers  and  snow-fields,  from  which  the  lakes  lying  immediately 
north  and  south  derive  the  greater  part  of  their  water-supply. 
On  the  north  the  principal  glacial  tributary  of  Lake  Victoria 
forms,  within  the  folds  of  the  gigantic  spurs  of  the  Nicolas 
mountains,  a  series  of  smaller  lakes,  or  lakelets,  before  joining  the 
great  lake  itself.  On  the  south  a  similar  stream  starting  farther 
east,  called  Burgutai  (denoting  the  position  of  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  pass  across  the  range)  sweeps  downwards  towards 
Lake  Chakmaktin,  the  lake  of  the  Little  Pamir,  which  is  some 
400  ft.  lower  than  Victoria.  But  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  this 
stream  bifurcates  in  the  swamps  which  lie  to  the  west  of  Chak- 
maktin, and  part  of  its  waters  find  their  way  eastwards  into  the 
lake,  and  part  flow  away  westwards  into  the  Ab-i-Panja,  which 
joins  the  Pamir  river  from  Lake  Victoria  at  Kala  Panja.  This 
at  any  rate  is  the  action  of  the  Burgutai  stream  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  so  that  the  glaciers  and  snowfields  of  the 
Nicolas  range  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  fountain-head  of  at 
least  two  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Oxus,  namely,  the  Aksu 
(or  Murghab)  and  the  Pamir  river,  and  as  contributing  largely 
to  a  third,  the  Ab-i-Panja.  Neither  Lake  Victoria  n(»-  Lake 
Chakmaktin  derives  any  very  large  contributions  from  glacial 
sources  other  than  those  of  the  Nicolas  range.  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  warm  springs  on  the  bed  of  Lake  Victoria,  as  such 
springs  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Pamirs;  but  there  is 
no  indication  of  them  in  the  Chakmaktin  basin,  and  the  latter 
lake  must  be  regarded  rather  as  an  incident  in  the  course  of  the 
Aksu — a  widening  of  the  river  channel  in  the  midst  of  this  high- 
level,  glacier-formed  valley — than  as  the  fountain-head  of  the 
infant  stream.  There  are  indications  that  the  bed  of  Lake 
Victoria,  as  well  as  that  of  Chakmaktin,  is  rapidly  silting,  and 
that  the  shores  of  the  latter  are  gradually  receding  farther  from 
the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  glacial  origin  of  the  Pamir  valleys  is 
everywhere  apparent  in  their  terrace  formations  and  the  erratic 
blocks  and  boulders  that  lie  scattered  about  their  surface.  It  is 
probable  that  the  lakes  themselves  are  evidence  of  (geologically) 
a  comparatively  recent  deliverance  from  the  thraldom  of  the  ice 
covering,  which  has  worn  and  rounded  the  lower  ridges  into  the 
smooth  outlines  of  undulating  downs. 


Anotlier  important  source  of  the  river  (considered  by  Cunoo 
to  be  the  chief  source)  is  to  be  found  in  the  enormous  giario*^ 
which  lie  about  the  upper  or  main  branch  of  the  Ab-i-Panj« 
(called  the  Ab-i-Wakhjir  or  Wakhan),  which  rises  under  the 
mountains  enclosfaag  the  head  of  the  Taghdumbash  Pamirs. 
Although  the  superficial  area  of  glacial  ice  from  which  the  Ab-i- 
Wakhjir  derives  the  greater  part  of  its  volume  is  not  equal  to 
that  found  on  the  Nicolas  range,  it  is  qtute  impossible  to  frame 
any  estimate  of  comparative  depth  or  bulk,  or  to  separate  the 
volume  of  its  contributions  at  any  time  from  those  which, 
combined,  derive  their  origin  from  the  Nicolas  range.  If  the 
Aksu-  (or  Murg^b)  and  the  Pamir  rivei  from  Lake  Victoria  are 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  independent  tributaries,  it  is 
probsible  that  the  Ab-i-Panja  contributes  as  large  a  volume  ol 
glacial  flood  to  the  Oxus  as  either  of  them. 

From  the  point  whefe  the  rivers  of  the  Great  and  Little  Pamirs 
join  their  forces  at  Kala  Panja  to  Ishkashim,  at  the  elbow  of  the 
great  bend  of  the  Oxus  northwards,  the  river  ^iey  has      «^- 
been  surveyed  by  VVoodthorpe;  and  the  northern  Hopes  ^   • 

of  the  Hindu  Kush,  which  near  Ishkashim  extend  in  skxies  of 
barely  10  m.  in  length  from  the  main  watershed  to  the  river  banka, 
have  been  carefully  mapped.  These  slopes  represent  the  extent  01 
Afghan  territory  which  exists  north  <^  the  Hindu  Kush  between 
Kala  Panja  and  Ishkashim.  From  Ishkashim  northwards  the  river 
nisses  through  the  narrow  rock-bound  valleys  of  Shignan  and 
Roshan  ere  it  sweeps  north  and  west  through  the  mountains  and 
defiles  of  Darwax.  By  the  terms  of  the  boundary  affreement  with 
Russia  this  part  of  the  river  now  parts  Badakshan  ana  Darwax  f  RMq 
the  districts  of  Roshan,  Shignan,  and  Bokhara,  whkrh  formerty 
maintained  an  uncertain  claim  over  a  part  of  the  territory  on  the 
left-bank  of  the  river.  All  this  part  of  the  Oxus,  until  the  nver  once 
again  emerges  from  the  Bokhara  hilb  into  the  open  plains  botdering 
Badakshan  on  the  north,  falls  within  the  area  of  Russian  surreys, 
with  which  a  junction  from  India  has  been  effected  both  on  the 
Pamirs  and  in  Turkestan. 

At  Langar  Kisht,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Oxus  bend,  there  n  a 
small  Russian  post  of  observation.   About  50  m.  north  of  the  beod« 
where  the  Suchan  or  Chund  joins  the  Oxus  from  the    ^^^01^ 
Alichur  Pamir,  there  ts  another  and  Urger  post  called    r^at^^g 
Charog.    On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  the  Afghans  main-    <fc^<^„^ 
tain  a  frontier  post  at  the  fort  of  Kala  Bar  Panja.  -A 
road  will  connect  Charog  with  the  AUchur  Pamir,  following  the 
general  course  of  the  Chund  stream,  a  road  which  will  form  a 
valuable  link  in  the  chain  of  communications  between  Bokhara  and 
Sarikol.    Eighty-five  miles  north  of  Ishkashim,  at  Kala  Wamar, 
the  river  which  rises  in  the  Little  Pamir,  and  which  is  called  Aksu, 
Murghab,  or  Bartang,  joins  the  Oxus  from  the  cast.    It  b  on  this 
river  that  the  Russian  outpost.  Murghabi  (or  Pamirski).  is  situated, 
at  an  elevatwn  of  is.150  it.  above  tne  sea.    Fort  Murghabi  is  con- 
nected by  a  good  military  road  with  Osh.   At  this  point  the  measure^ 
ment  of  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  chief  Pamir  tributaries  o< 
the  Oxus  u  as  follows: — 

To  the  head  of  the  Aksu  at  Lake  Chakmaktin  .      .    360  miles. 
To  the  head  of  the  most  easterly  tributary  of  Lake 

Victoria,  in  the  Great  Pamir,  about  250    „ 

To  the  glacial  sources  of  the  Ab-i-Wakhjir.  about  .    23a    „ 

For  lao  nv  the  two  latter  are  united  in  the  main  stream  of  the  Oku, 
the  volume  of  which  has  been  further  increased  by  the  united  forces 
of  the  Ghund  and  Shakhdara  draining  the  Alidiur  Pamir  and  the 
heights  of  Shignan. 

The  narrow  cramped  valley  of  the  river  between  Ishkashim  and 
Kala  Wamar  is  hedged  in  on  the  west  by  a  long  ridge  flanking  the 
highlands  of  Badakshan ;  on  the  east  the  buttresses  and  /m^ 
spurs  of  the  Shignan  mountains  (of  which  the  strike  is  g^, 
transverse  to  the  direction  of  the  river  and  more  or  less 
parallel  to  that  of  the  main  Hindu  Kush  watershed) 
overhang  its  channel  like  a  wall,  and  afford  but  little 
either  for  cultivation  or  for  the  maintenance  of  a  prad 
road.  Vet  the  lower  elevation  (for  this  part  of  the  Oxus  stream  is 
not  more  than  about  7000  ft.  above  sea-kvel)  and  comparatively 
mild  climate  give  opportunities  to  the  industrious  Tajik  population 
for  successful  agriculture,  of  which  they  are  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
wives,  and  a  track  exists  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  Kala  Bar 
Panja  opposite  the  Ghund  (or  Suchan)  debouchment,  iriiich  is 
practicable  for  mules.  There  are  no  bridges,  and  the  transit  of  the 
river  from  bank  to  bank  can  only  be  eflected  by  the  use  of  inflated 
skins.  Beyond  (he  Bartang  (or  Murghab)  confluence  the  valley 
narrows,  and  the  ditficulties  of  the  river  route  increase.  Between 
Kala  Wamar  (6580  ft.)  and  Kala  Khum  (4400  ft.),  where  the  Oxus 
a^in  bends  southwards,  its  course  to  the  north-west  is  almost  at 
nght  angles  to  the  general  strike  <^  the  Darwax  mountains,  which  is 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  folk)wing  the  usual  conformatioa  of 
all  this  part  of  high  Asia.  Thus  its  chief  affluents  from  the  nonh- 
east,  the  Wanj  and  the  Yat  Ghulam,  drain  valleys  which  are  com- 
paratively open,  and  which  are  said  to  be  splendidly  fertile.    At 
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Kala  Khttm  tbe  river  Is  480  ft.  wide,  narrowing  to  3^  ft.  in  the 
narrowest  sarse.'  Its  level  varies  with  tbe  oSstnictions  formed 
by  ice,  falung  as  much  as  a8  ft.  when  its  upper  channels  are 
blocked. 

The  climate  of  eastern  Bokhaia  and  Darwax  is  delightful  ia 
summer,  and  Dr  Re|el  writes  of  its  Alpine  scenery  and  flora  in  terms 
of  enthusiastic  admiration.  In  the  valleys  <^  the  Waksh 
and  the  Surkhab  to  the  north  of  Darwaz,  which  form  an 
important  pan  of  the  province  of  Karategin,  maple,  ash, 
hawthorn,  pistachio,  and  juniper  grow  freely  in  the 
mountain  forests,  ami  beetroot,  kohl  rabi,  and  other  vesetables  are 
widely  cultivated.  About  the  cliffs  and  precipices  of  the  Panja 
valley  near  Kala  iCium  the  wild  vine,  oerasus,  and  oom^ranate  are 
to  be  found,  and  the  plane  tree  and  mulber^  flourish  in  groups  near 
the  villages.  Here  also,  amongst  other  punts,  tbe  sunflower  de- 
corates village  gardens.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone  and  mortar, 
and  above  the  thatched  straw  roof  which  surmounts  the  double- 
storeyed  buildings  the  square  water-tower  rises  gracefully.  Every 
bouse  possesses  its  staircase,  its  well,  and  cisterns  for  irrigation; 
and  on  the  whole  the  Aryan  Tajiks  of  this  northern  section  <^  the 
Oxus  valley  seem  to  be  well  provided  with  most  of  the  comforts,  if 
not  the  luxurie^  of  life.  Their  language  is  the  language  of  Bokhara 
and  Samarkand.  Bokharan  supremacy  was  re-established  in  1878, 
when  Kala  Khnm  was  occupied  by  Bokharan  troops.  Since  then  the 
light  bank  of  the  river  has  been  politically  divided  from  the  left, 
and  the  latter  now  belongs  to  Afghanistan. 

From  Kala  Khum,  which  fort  about  mam  the  most  northerly 
point  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Oxus  round  Badakshan,  the  river 
lollowB  a  south-westerly  courw  for  another  50  m.  through  a  dose 
mountainous  region  ere  it  widens  into  the  more  open  vafley  to  the 
south  of  Kotab.  It  now  becomes  a  river  of  the  plains  from  which 
the  mountains  on  either  dde  stand  back. 

The  topography  of  Darwaa  south  of  the  nvcr  is  not  accurately 
kftown.  but  at  least  one  considerable  stream  of  some  60  m.  in  length 
drains  to  the  north-east,  parallel  to  the  general  strike  of 
the  mountain  system  into  th«  transveiae  courw  of  the 
Oxus,  which  it  j<Mns  nearly  opposite  to  the  lateral  valleys 
Ghulam  and  Wanj.  This  stream  u  called  Pangi-Shiwa, 
a,  but  not  much  is  known  about  it.  Another  of  about 
equal  inigth,  starting  from  the  same  central  water-parting  of  this 
nountain  block,  and  included  within  the  Oxus  bend,  follows  a  trans- 
verse direction  at  almost  right  angles  to  the  Shiwa,  and  joins  the 
Oxus  valley  near  its  debouchment  into  the  more  open  Kolao  plains, 
where  the  course  of  the  Oxus  has  again  assumed  a  direction  paiallcl 
to  the  mountain  strike.  All  that  we  know  about  this  river  (which 
as  called  tbe  Ragh  or  Sadda)  is  that  towards  its  junction  with  the 
Oxus  it  cats  through  successive  mountain  ridges,  which  renders  its 
course  impracticable  as  a  roadway.  It  u  necesury  to  avokl  the 
river,  and  to  pass  by  mountain  tracks  which  surmount  a  series  of 
local  spurs  or  offshoots  from  the  central  plateau,  in  order  to  reach 
the  Oxus.  The  existence  of  this  route,  which  traverses  the  Darwax 
mountains  from  east  to  west,  cutting  off  the  northern  bend  of  the 
Oxus,  and  connecting  those  easterly  routes  which  intersect  the 
f^inin  by  means  of  the  Ghund  and  Shakhdara  (and  which  con- 
centrate about  Lake  Shiwa)  with  Kolab  in  eastern  Bokhara,  b 
important.    (See  Badakshan.) 

From  about  the  point  where  the  Oxus  commences  to  separate  the 
Bokharan  province  of  Kolab  from  the  comparatively  open  Afghan 
districts  of  Rustak  and  Kataghan,  the  channel  of  the 
river  b  no  longer  confined  within  walls  of  mountains 
of  volcanic  and  schistose  formation.  The  Kobb  and  the 
Surkhab  (or  Waksh)  flow  into  it  in  broad  muddy 
streama  from  the  highlands  of  Karateghin,  and  the  river  at 
once  oonuaences  to  adopt  an  uncertain  channel  wherever  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  the  hilb  fail  to  confine  it  within  definite  limits. 
It  divides  its  waters,  splitting  into  many  channels,  leaving  broad 
central  blands;  and  as  the  width  increases,  and  the  depth  during 
dry  seaaoos  diminishes,  opportunities  for  fords  become  comparatively 
frequeflft.  Between  Ko«aD  and  Fata  Kesar,  immediately  north  of 
the  Turkestan  capital  <^  Maxar-i-Sharif ,  there  are  at  least  three  well- 
known  "  guxars  or  fords,  and  there  are  probably  more.  Besides 
the  great  muddy  affluents  from  Karateghin  on  the  north,  the  Kaba- 
dian,  the  Surkhan,  and  the  Dart>ant  are  all  of  them  very  considerable 
tributaries  from  Bokhara.  The  last  of  the  three  b  the  river  on 
which  tbe  welt-known  trade  centre  of  Shirabad  b  built,  some  30  m. 
nofth  of  the  river.  Near  the  junction  of  the  Surkhan  with  the  Oxus 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  dty  of  Termex,  on  the  northern  or 
Bokharan  bank,  and  the  ferry  at  rata  Kesar  (not  far  from  the  ruins 
of  an  old  brid^)  b  the  connecting  link  between  Bokhara  and  Maxar 
hereabouta.  A  Russbn  tnanch  railway  b  said  to  have  been  recently 
built  from  Samarkand  to  Termex. 

From  the  south  two  vary  remarkable  affluents  of  the  Oxus  join 
their  streams  to  the  main  river  between  Kobb  and  the  Maxar 
crossings.  The  Kokcha  and  the  Khanabad  (or  Kunduz) 
are  the  two  great  rivers  of  Badakshan.  The  valley  of 
the  Kokcha  lads  directly  from  the  Oxus  to  Faizabad,  the 
capital  of  Badakshan,  and  its  head  b  close  above  Ishkashim 
at  the  aoutfaem  dhow  of  the  great  Oxus  bend,  a  low  pass  of  only 
9500  ft.  dividing  its  waters  from  those  of  the  main  river.  This 
uadoubcediy  was  a  section  of  the  great  central  trade  route  of  Asia, 


which  once  eoanected  Ferghana  and  Herat  with  Kashgar  and  China. 
(See  Badakshan.)  Both  these  rivers  up  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
rlindu  Kush,  and  claim  their  sources  in  the  unmapped  mountain 
wilderness  of  Kafiristan.  The  Khanabad,  or  Kundux,  b  also  called 
locally  the  AksaiaL  All  the  rivers  of  Central  Asb  are  known  by 
several  names.  To  the  west  <^  the  Kundux  no  rivers  find  thdr  way 
through  the  southern  banks  of  the  Oxus.  Throughout  the  plains  of 
Afghan  Turkestan,  the  drainage  from  the  southm  hilb  b  arrested 
and  lost  in  the  desert  sands. 

The  only  isbnd  of  any  sixe  b  tne  bed  of  the  river  b  the  isUnd  of 
Paighambar,  a  little  bek>w  the  ruins  of  Termex.  The  inhabiUnts  of 
thb  island,  and  of  a  smaller  one  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Zarshoi, 
wash  for  goU  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

At  Airaun,  a  little  above  the  Pau  Kesar  ferry,  there  are  ruins, 
as  also  at  Khisht  Tapa  (where  the  road  from  Kabadian  to  Tash- 
kurghan  leaves  the  nver)  and  at  Kalukh  Tapa.  At  Khisht  Tapa 
there  b  a  tradition  of  a  bridge  having  once  existed. 

The  Oxus  river,  as  seen  in  flood  at  thb  part  of  its  course,  b  an 
imponng  stream.  It  b  rarely  lesi  than  1000  yards  wide,  and  ia 
some  places  it  b  fully  a  mile  across.  lu  winter  channd  ^^  ^ 
may  be  estimated  at  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  ^S^ 
iu  flood  channd,  except  where  it  b  confined  wiUiin  oJm^ 
narrow  limits  by  a  rocky  bed,  as  at  Kilif ,  where  iu  un-  ^xas. 
varying  width  is  only  540  yards.  The  average  strength  of  the 
cunrent  in  flood  b  about  4  m.  per  hour,  varying  from  a}  to  5  m. 
The  Idt  bank  of  the  Oxus  above  Kilif  is,  as  a  rule,  low  and  flat,  with 
reed  swamps  bordering  the  stream  and  a  strip  of  jungle  between 
the  reeds  and  the  edge  of  the  devated  sandy  desert.  The  jungle 
is  chiefly  Umarisk  and  padah  (willow).  Swamp  deer,  pheasants, 
and  oocasbnally  tigers  are  found  In  it.  The  right  bank  is  generally 
higher^  drier,  more  fertile  -and  more  populated  than  the  left. 

A  wide  bdt  <^  blown  sand  (or  Chul),  sprinkled  with  saxaul  jungle, 
separates  the  swamps  on  tM  south  side  of  the  river  from  the  cultivated 
plains  of  Afghan  TurkesUn:  but  in  places,  noublv  foe 
about  la  m.  above  Khambb,  where  the  Russo-Afnian 
boundary  touches  the  river,  through  the  dbtricts  whi^  are 
best  known  by  thename  of  KhwajaSalar,  and  anin  in  a  lessd^iee  for 

go  m.  above  the  ferry  at  Kilif,  a  very  successful  war  has  been  waged 
y  the  agricultural  Turkman  (of  the  Ersari  tribes)  against  the  en- 
croaching sand-waves  of  the  desert;  and  a  strip  01  riverain  soil 
avera^g  about  a  mile  in  width  has  been  redainied  and  cultivated 
by  imgatioa.  The  cultivation,  supported  by  canab  drawn  from 
the  Oxus,  the  heads  of  which  are  consUntly  being  destroyed  by 
flood  and  ^ain  renewed,  b  <^  a  very  high  order.  Wheat  and  barley 
spread  in  broad  crops  over  many  square  miles  of  rich  soil;  the  fields 
are  intersected  by  narrow  little  stone-walled  Unes,  bright  with  way- 
side flowers,  amongst  which  the  poppy  and  the  purple  thbtle  of 
Badghb  are  predominant;  the  houses  are  neatly  built  of  stone, 
and  sUnd  scattered  about  the  landscape  in  single  homesteads, 
substantial  and  comforUble;  and  the  spreading  willow  and  the 
mulberry  offer  a  most  grateful  shade  to  the  wayfarer  in  summer  time, 
when  the  heat  b  often  insupporuble.  The  fiery  blasU  of  summer, 
furnace-heated  over  the  red-hot  Kixil  Kum,  are  hardly  less  to  be 
feared  than  the  ice-cold  shamshir  (or  north-western  olixxard)'  of 
winter,  which  freeaes  men  when  it  finds  them  in  the  open  desert,  and 
frequently  destroys  whole  caravans. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Oxus  ferries  are  worked  b  peculiar 
to  those  regions.  Large  flat-bottomed  boaU  are  towed  across  the 
river  by  small  horses  attached  to  an  outrigger  projecting  . 
beyond  the  gunwale  by  means  <^  a  surdngleor  bellybana.  ~] 
They  are  thus  partially  supported  in  the  water  whilst 
they  swim.  The  horses  are  guided  from  the  boat,  and  a  twenty-  or 
thirty-foot  barge  with  a  heavy  load  of  men  and  goods  will  be  towed 
across  the  river  at  Kilif  (where,  as  already  sUted,  the  width  of  the 
river  b  betweensoo  and  600  yards  only}  with  ease  by  two  of 
these  animals.  The  Kilif  ferry  is  on  the  du-ect  high-road  between 
Samarkand  and  Akcha.  It  b  perhaps  the  best-used  ferry  on 
the  Oxus. 

Khwa ja  Salar  derives  some  historical  significance  from  the  fact  that 
it  presented  a  subsUntial  difficulty  to  the  settlement  of  the  Rusao- 
Afghan  boundary,  in  which  it  was  assigned  by  agreement 
as  the  point  of  junction  between  that  boundary  and  the 
Chan.  It  had  been  defined  in  the  agreement  as  a  "  post  '* 
on  the  river  banks,  and  had  been  so  described  by  Burnes  in  hb 
writings  some  fifty  years  previously.  But  no  post  such  as  that 
indicated  could  be  discovered.  There  was  a  dbtrict  of  that  name 
extending  from  Khambb  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilif,  and  at  the 
Kilif  end  of  the  district  was  a  xiaxat  sacred  to  the  Khwaia  who  bore 
the  name.  It  was  only  after  long  inquiry  amongst  local  cultivators 
and  bndowners  that,  about  2  m.  below  the  xiarat,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  the  site  of  the  present  Karkin  baxaar,  the  position  of  a 
lost  ferry  was  identified,  which  had  once  been  marked  by  a  riverside 
hamlet  called  by  the  name  of  the  saints  The  ferry  had  long  dis- 
appeared, and  with  it  a  considerable  slice  of  the  riverside  alluvial 
sou,  which  had  been  washed  into  the  stream  by  the  action  of  floods. 
The  post  had,  in  fact,  subsided  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  but  the 
consequences  of  iu  disappearance  had  been  both  far-reaching  and 
expensive. 

Below  Khamiao,  to  iu  final  disappearance  in  the  Aral  Sea,  the 
great  river  rolb  in  silent  majesty  through  a  vast  expanse  of  sand  and 
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desert.  Under  Ruanan  ausptoes  a  ooiuidenible  strip  of  aUuvial 
■oil  on  the  left  bank  has  been  brought  under  cultivation,  measuring 
.4  or  5  m.  in  width,  and  there  is  more  cultivation  on 
the  banks  of  the  Oxus  now  than  there  is  in  the  Merv  oasis 
itself,  but  it  a  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  riveri  for  no  affluents  of  any  considerable  size  exisL  The  river 
is  navigable  below  Charjui,  and  takes  its  pUce  as  an  imjportant  unit 
in  the  general  scheme  of  Russian  frontier  communications.  There 
b  now  a  regular  steamer  service,  twice  a  week  in  summer  and  once 
a  week  ;n  winter,  as  far  as  Fata  Kasar.  The  steamera  are  flat- 
bottomed  paddle  boats  drawing  3  ft. 

An  important  feature  in  connexion  ^th  the  course  of  the  Oxus 
is  the  discussion  that  has  arisen  with  regard  to  its  former  debouch- 
j^mj^i^m  (Bcnt  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  On  this  point  much  recent 
^T?rf?*  evidence  has  been  collected,  and  it  appears  certain  that 
T"g^  there  was  a  time  in  the  pcwt-Pliocene  Age  when  a  k>ng 
^^^^  gulf  of  the  Caspian  Sea  protruded  eastwards  neariy  as 
far  as  the  longitude  of  Merv,  covering  the  Kara  Kum  sands,  but  not 
the  Kara  Kum  plateau  to  the  north  of  the  sands,  which  is  separated 
from  the  sands  oy  a  distinct  sea  beach.  At  the  same  time  another 
branch  of  the  same  gulf  protruded  northwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
Aral,  probably  as  far  as  the  Sary  Kamish  depression,  which  lies  to 
the  west  of  the  Khivan  delta  of  the  Oxus,  separated  from  it  by  wide 
beds  of  loess,  clays  and  gravel,  covering  rocks  of  an  unknown  age. 
The  MuiKhao  river  and  the  Hari  Rud,  which  termi 


terminate  in  the 
of  Merv  and  Sarakhs,  almost  certainly  penetrated  to  the  gulf  of  the 
Kara  Kum,  but  the  question  whether  the  Oxus  was  ever  deflected 
so  as  to  enter  the  gulf  with  the  Murghab  cannot  be  said  to  be  answered 
decisively  at  present.  The  former  connexion  between  the  Caspian 
and  Aral  by  means  of  the  gulf  now  represented  by  the  Sary  Kamish 
depression  seems  to  be  admitted  by  Russian  scientists,  npr. would 
there  appear  to  be  much  doubt  afciout  the  connexion  between  the 
Khivan  oasis  and  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Sary  Kamuh.  In 
th'ts  discussion  the  names  of  Kaulban,  Lessar,  Annenkov,  Konshin 
and  other  Russian  geographen  are  conspicuous.  The  f^eneral 
conclusions  are  ably  summed  up  by  P.  Kropotkin  m  the 
September  number  of  the  JounuU  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
for  1898. 

History. — ^In  the  most  remote  ages  to  which  written  history 
carries  us,  the  regions  ota  both  sides  of  the  Oxus  were  subject 
to  the  Persian  monarchy.  Of  their  populations  Herodotus 
mentions  the  Bactrians,  Chorasmians,  Sogdians  and  Sacae  as 
contributing  their  contingents  to  the  armies  of  the  great  king 
Darius.  The  Oxus  figures  in  Persian  romantic  history  as  the 
limit  between  Iran  and  Turan,  but  the  substratum  of  settled 
population  to  the  north  as  weU  as  the  south  was  probably  of 
Iranian  lineage.  The  valley  is  connected  with  many  early 
Magian  traditions,  according  to  which  Zoroaster  dwelt  at  Balkh, 
where,  in  the  7th  century  B.C.,  his  proselytizing  efforts  first 
came  into  operation.  Buddhism  eventually  spread  widely  over 
the  Oxus  countries,  and  almost  entirely  displaced  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster  in  its  very  cradle.  The  Chinese  traveller  Hsuen 
Tsang,  who  passed  through  the  country  in  AJ>.  630-d|4,  found 
Termez,  Khulm,  Balkh,  and  above  all  Bamian,  amply  pro- 
vided with  monasteries,  stupas  and  colossal  images,  which  are 
the  striking  characteristics  of  prevalent  Buddhism;  even  the 
Pamir  highlands  had  their  monasteries. 

Christianity  penetrated  to  Khorasan  and  Bactria  at  an  early 
date;  episcopal  sees  are  said  to  have  existed  at  Merv  and 
Samarkand  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  and  Cosmas  (c.  545) 
testifies  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Bactrians  and 
Huns. 

Bactria  was  long  a  province  of  the  empire  which  Alexander  the 
Great  left  to  his  successors,  but  the  Greek  historians  give  very 
little  information  of  the  Oxus  basin  a^d  its  inhabitants.  .About 
350  B.C.  Diodotus,  the  "governor  of  the  thousand  cities  of 
Bactria,"  declared  himself  king,  simultaneously  with  the  revolt 
of  Arsaccs  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Parthian  monarchy. 
The  Graeco-Bactrian  dominion  was  overwhelmed  entirely  about 
126  B.C.  by  the  Yuenchi  (^.v.)*  a  numerous  people  who  had  been 
driven  westwards  from  their  settlements  on  the  borders  of  China 
by  the  Hiungnu  (q.v.).  From  the  Yue<hi  arose,  about  the 
Christian  era,  the  great  Indo-Scythian  dominion  which  extended 
across  the  Hindu  Kush  southwards,  over  Afghanistan  and  Sind. 
The  history  of  the  next  five  centuries  is  a  blank.  In  571  the 
Haiathalah  (Ephthalites,  q.v.)  of  the  Oxus,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  descendants  of  the  Yue<hi,  were  shattered  by  an  invasion 
of  the  Turkish  khakan;  and  in  the  following  century  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  Hsuen  Tsang  found  the  former  empire  of  the  Haiathalah 


broken  ap  into  a  great  number  of  small  states,  all  acknowled^g 
the  supremacy  of  the  Turkish  khakan,  and  several  having  names 
identical  with  those  which  still  exist.  The  whole  group  of  stales 
he  calls  Tukhara,  by  which  name  in  the  form  T<ddiaristan,  or  by 
that  of  Haiathalah,  the  country  continued  for  centuries  to  be 
known  to  the  Mahommedans.  At  the  time  ctf  his  pilgrimage 
Chinese  influence  had  passed  into  Tokharistan  and  Transoxiana. 
Yasdeged,  the  last  of  the  Sassanid  kings  of  Persia,  who  died  in 
651,  when  defeated  and  hard  pressed  by  the  Moslems,  invoked 
the  aid  of  China;  the  Chinese  emperor,  Taitsung,  issued  an  edict 
organizing  the  whole  country  from  Ferghana  to  the  borders  of 
Persia  into  three  Chinese  administrative  districts,  with  116 
military  cantonments,  an  organization  which,  however,  probably 
only  existed  on  paper. 

In  7ix-7ia  Mahommedan  troops  were  conducted  by  Rotaiba, 
the  governor  of  Khorasan,  into  the  province  of  Khwarizm' 
(Khiva),  tfter  subjugating  which  they  advance  on  Bokhara 
and  Samarkand,  the  ancient  Sogdiana,  and  are  said  to  hav% 
even  reached  Ferghana  and  Kashgar,  but  no  occupation  then 
ensued  In  1016-1025  the  government  of  Khwarizm  was 
bestowed  by  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  upon  Altuntash,  one  of 
his  most  distinguished  generals. 

Tokharistan  in  general  formed  a  part  successively  of  the 
empires  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty  (terminated  a.o.  999),  of  the 
Ghaznevid  dynasty,  of  the  Seljuk  princes 'of  Persia  and  of 
Khorasan,  of  the  Ghori  or  Shansabanya  kings,  and  of  the  sulians 
of  Khwarizm.  The  last  dynasty  ended  with  Sultan  Jalal-ud-din, 
during  whose  reign  (1221-1231)  a  division  of  the  Mogul  army 
of  Jenghiz  Khan  first  invaded  Khwarizm,  while  the  khan  himself 
was  besieging  Bamian;  Jalal-ud-din,  deserted  by  most  of  his 
troops,  retirnl  to  Ghazni,  where  he  was  pursued  by  Jenghix 
Khan,  and  again  retreating  towards  Hindustan  was  overtaken 
and  driven  across  the  Indus. 

The  commencement  of  the  i6th  century  was  marked  by  the 
rise  of  the  Uzbeg  rule  in  Turkestan.  The  Uzbegs  were  no  one 
race,  but  an  aggregation  of  fragments  from  Turks,  Mongok  and 
all  the  great  tribes  constituting  the  hosts  of  Jen^iz  and  Batu. 
They  held  Kunduz,  Balkh,  Khwarizm  and  Khorasan,  and  for 
a  time  Badakshan  also;  but  Badakshan  was  soon  won  by  tbe 
emperor  Baber,  and  in  1529  was  bestowed  on  his  cousin  Suleimaa, 
who  by  1555  had  established  his  rule  over  much  cl  the  regioo 
between  the  Oxus  and  the  Hindu  Kush.  Tbe  Mogul  emperors 
of  India  occasionally  interfered  in  these  provinces,  notably 
Shah  Jahan  in  1646;  but,  finding  the  difliculty  of  maintaining 
so  distant  a  frontier,  they  abandoned  it  to  the  Uzbeg  princes. 
About  1765  the  wazir  of  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali  of  Kabul  invaded 
Badakshan,  and  from  that  time  until  now  the  domination  of  the 
countries  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Oxus  from  Wakhan  to  Balkh 
has  been  a  qiatter  of  frequent  struggles  between  Afghans  and 
Uzbegs. 

Tbe  Uzbeg  rule  in  Turkestan  has  during  the  last  fifty  years 
been  rapidly  dwindling  before  the  growth  of  Russian  power.  In 
1863  Russia  invaded  the  Khokand  territory,  taking  in  rapid 
succession  the  dtics  of  Tuiltestaii,  Chimkent  and  Tashkend. 
In  1866  Khojend  was  taken,  the  power  of  Khokand  was  com- 
pletely crushed,  a  portion  was  incorporated  in  the  new  Russian 
province  of  Turkestan,  while  the  remainder  was  left  to  be 
administered  by  a  native  chief  abnost  as  a  Russian  feudatory; 
the  same  year  the  Bokharians  were  defeated  at  Irdjar.  In 
1867  an  army  assembled  by  the  amir  of  Bokhara  was  attacked 
and  dispersed  by  the  Russians,  who  in  x868  entered  Samarkand, 
and  became  virtually  rulers  of  BoUiara.  In  1873  Khiva  was 
invaded,  and  as  mudi  of  the  khanate  as  lay  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Oxus  was  incorporated  into  the  Russian  empire,  a  portion 
being  afterwards  made  over  to  Bokhara.  Russia  acquired  the 
right  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Oxus  throughout  its  entire 
course,  on  the  borders  of  both  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  Tbe  ad- 
ministration of  the  whole  of  the  states  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oxus,  down  to  the  Russian  boundary  line  at  IchJui  Yar,  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  Bokhara,  including  Karateghi&r— whkJi  the 
Russians  have  transferred  to  it  from  Khokand— tnd  Darwaz 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Pamir  highlands. 
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AfTTBOiXTiBS.— Althotigfa  fBOcli  fctt  been  written  of  late  yeen 
about  the  lottroet  of  the  Oxus  ^thin  the  region  of  the  Famtrej 
there  is  very  little  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  geographers  of 
modem  date  descriptive  of  that  part  of  its  couiae  which  separates 
Darwax  and  Afghaui  Turkestan  from  Bokhara,  and  that  little  is 
chiefly  in  the  pages  of  reports  and  gaaettes,  ftc,  which  are  not  avail- 
able to  the  pubuc.  Tbe  following  authorities  may  be  consulted: 
The  Rtport  of  the  Plunir  Boundary  OKnmission  of  1895,  published 
at  Calcutta  (1897);  Dr  A.  RegeL  "Journey  in  Karsteghin  and 
Darwaz,"  Imtestta,  Russian  Geqg.  Soc.  voL  xiii.  (l88a);  translation, 
vol.  iv.  Proe.  R.G^.;  MicfaelL  "  R^ions  of  the  Upper  Oxus," 
vol.  vi.  Proc.  R.G.S.  (1884):  Cnesbach.  "  Geological  HeM  Notes," 
No.  3.  Afghan  Boundary  Commisskm  (1M5);  C.  Yate,  Nortktm 
A/ikauistam  (London,  1888):  Curzon,  ^'Tbe  Pamirs."  voL  viii. 
Jinr.  R.G^.  (1896):  Kromtkin.  "Old  Beds  of  the  Oxus."  Jour. 
R,CS.  (September  1898);  Cobbold,  Innermost  Asia  (London,  1900). 
To  the  above  may  be  added  tbe  Reports  of  the  Russo-Aijghan  Boun- 
dary Commission  of  1 884-1885,  and  that  of  Lockhart's  Mission  in 
188s,  <uul  ^  Indian  Survey  Reports.  CT.  H.  H.*) 

OXYGEN  (symbol  0,  atomic  weight  x6),  a  nob-metallic  cbemical 
element.    It  was  apparently  first  obtained  in  1737  by  Stephen 
Hales  by  strongly  heating  minium,  but  he  does  not  seem  ta  have 
recognized  that  be  had  obtained  a  new  dement,  and  the  fint 
publisbed  description  of  its  properties  was  due  to  J.  Priestley  in 
J  774,  who  obtained  tbe  gas  by  igniting  mercuric  oxide,  and  gave 
it  the  name  *'  dephlogisticated  air."    K.  W.  Scheele,  woriung 
independently,  also  announced  in  1775  the  discovery  of  this 
element  which  he  called  '*'empyreal  air"  {CreU^  AnnaUn, 
1785,  1,  pp.  139,  391).    A.  L.  Lavoisier  repeated  Priestley's 
experiments  and  named  the  gas  "  oxygen  "  (from  Gr.  6^bg,  sour, 
7errd»,  I  prbduce)  to  denote  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
the  products  formed  by  the  combustion  of  substances  in  tbe  gas 
were  of  an  add  character.    Oxygen  occurs  naturally  as  one  of 
the  chief  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  combination 
with  other  dements  it  is  found  in  very  large  quantities;  it 
constitutes  approximatdy  eight-ninths  by  wdght  of  water  and 
nearly  one-half  by  weight  of  the  locks  composing  the  earth's 
crust.    It  is  also  disengaged  by  growing  vegetation,   plants 
possessing  the  power  of  absorbing  carbon  dioxide,  assimilating 
the  carbon  and  rejecting  the  oxygen.    Oxygen  may  be  prepared 
by  heating  mercuric  oxide;  by  strongly  heating  manganese 
dioxide  and  many  other' peroxides;  by  heating  the  oxides  of 
precious  metals;  and  by  heating  many  oxy-acids  and  oxy-salts 
to  high  temperatures,  for  example,  nitric  add,  sulphbric  acid, 
nitre,    lead  nitrate,  zinc  sulphate,   potassium   chlorate,   &c 
Potassium  chlorate  is  generally  used  and  the  reaction  is  accder- 
ated  and  carried  out  at  a  lower  temperature  by  previously 
mixing  the  salt  with  about  one-third  of  its  wdght  oif  manganese 
dioxide,  which  acts  as  a  catalytic  agent.    The  actual  decomposi- 
tion of  the  chferate  is  not  settled  definitely;  the  following  equa- 
tions give  the  results  obtained  by  P.  F.  Frankland  and  Dingwall 
{Chem.  NewSf  1887,  55,  p.  67):— at  a  moderate  heat:  SKClOs- 
5KClO4+3KCl+20k,   succeeded   by    the   following   reactions 
as  tbe  temperature  increases:  2KC10}«-KCI0«+KCI+0k  and 
2KaOk-2KCl+30k  (see  also  F.  Teed,  ibid.,  1887,  55,  p.  91; 
H.  N.  Warren,  ibid.,  1888,  58,  p.  347;  W.  H.  Sodeau,  Proc.  Cbem. 
Soc.,  X90X,  17,  p.  X49).    It  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating 
manganese   dioxide  or   potassium   bichromate  or   poti^um 
pcmuuigaiiate  with  sulphuric  add;  by  the  action  of  cobalt  salts 
or  manganese  dioxide  on  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  (Th. 
FIdtmann,  Ann.,  1865,  134,  p.  64);  by  the  action  of  a  ferrous 
or  manganous  salt  with  a  salt  of  colMilt,  nickd  or  copper  on 
bleaching  powder  (G.  F.  Jaubert,  Ger.  pat.  157 171);  by  passing 
chknine  into  milk  of  lime  (C.  Winkler,  Jour,  prakl.  Chem.,  1866, 
98,  p.  340) ;  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  steam  at  a  bright  red 
beat;  by  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  by  bleaching 
powder,  manganese  dioxide,  potassium  ferricyanide  in  alkaline 
solutioa,    or  potassium   permanganate  in   acid   solution;   by 
beating  barium  peroxide  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
ferricyanide  (G.  Kassner,  Zeii.  angnv.  Chtm.,  1890,  p.  448) 
BaQi+2KsFe(CN)«-Ba{FeKj(CN)«k+03;  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  sodium    and    potassium    peroxides    with    a    solutioh 
of  potassium   permanganate  in   the  presence  of  a  trace  of 
nickd    salts    (G.    F.    Jaubert,   Compies   rendus,    1903,    134, 
p.  778)- 


NamcraDS  mHhods  have  been  devbed  for  the  manufacture  of 
oxygen.  The  more  important  are  as  follows:  by  decomposing 
strongly  heated  suI|Auric  add  in  the  presence  of  a  contact 
substance;  by  heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  one  part  of 
sodium  nitrate  with  two  parts  of  zinc  oxide  (T.  H.  Pepper, 
DingUr't  Jour.,  1863,  167,  p.  39):  2ZnO+4NaNOa» 
2Zn(ONa)s+2Nt+50i;  by  the  use  of  cuprous  chloride  which 
when  mixed  with  clay  and  sand,  moistened  with  water  and 
heated  in  a  current  of  air  at  100-300*  C.  yidda  an  oxychloride, 
which  Utter  yidds  oxygen  when  heated  to  400*  C  (A.  Mallet, 
CompUs  rendus,  1867,  64,  p.  336;  i868^  66,  p.  349);  by  the 
electrolysis  of  solutions  of  sodium  hydroxide,  using  nickd 
dcctrodes;  by  heating  caldum  plumbate  (obtained  from 
litharge  and  caldum  carbonate)  in  a  .current  of  carbon  dioxide 
(G.  Kassner,  Monit.  ScUni.,  1890,  pp.  503,  614);  and  from  air 
by  the  process  of  Tessi6  du  Motay  {Ding.  Jour.,  1870, 196,  p.  330), 
in  which  air  is  drawn  over  a  heat«i  mixture  of  manganese 
dioxide  and  sodium  hydroxide,  the  sodium  manganate  so  formed 
bdng  then  heated  to  about  450*  C.  in  a  current  of  steam,  tbe 
following  reversible  reaction  taking  place:  4NaOH-{-2MnOk+ 
Oi^2NatMnOi-|-2HA  Oxygen  is  laigely  prepared  by  Brin's 
process  {Uim.  soc  dis  Ingin.  do.,  x88x,  p.  450)  m  which  barium 
monoxidie  it  heated  in  a  current  of  air,  forming  the  dioxide, 
which  when  the  retorts  ate  exhausted  yidds  up  oxygen  and 
leaves  a  reddue  of  monoxide;  but  this  method  is  now  bdng 
superseded,  its  pbux  being  taken  by  the  fractional  distiUation 
of  liquid  air  {The  Times,  Engin.  Suppl.,  Aprfl  14,  1909,  p.  13) 
as  carried  out  by  the  Linde  method  (Eng.  Pat.  141  xx;  X903). 

Oxygen  is  a  colourless,  odourless  and  tastdess  gas.  It  is 
somewhat  heavier  than  air,  its  specific  gravity  bebg  x>xo533 
(A.  Leduc,  CompUs  rendus,  X896,  X33,  p.  805).  It  Is  slightly 
soluble  in  water  and  more  so  in  alcohol.  It  also  dissolves  quite 
readily  in  some  molten  metals,  eq>edally  silver.  Oxygen  does 
not  bum,  but  is  the  greatest  supporter  of  combustion  known, 
nearly  all  tbe  other  dements  combining  with  it  under  suitable 
conditions  (cf.  OxmE).  These  reactions,  however,  do  not  take 
place  if  the  substances  are  absolutdy  dry.  Thus  H.  B.  Baker 
{Proc  Chem,  Soc,  X903,  18,  p.  40)  has  shown  that  perfectly 
dxy  oxygen  and  hydrogen  will  not  combine  even  at  a  temperature 
of  X006*  C  It  is  the  only  gas  capable  of  supporting  respiration. 
For  the  properties  of  liquid  oxygen  see  Liquid  Gases. 


It  is  found,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  organic  compounds,  that 
if  a  substance  which  oxidizes  readily  at  ordinary  temoerature  be 
mixed  with  another  which  is  not  capable  of  sucn  oxidation,  then 
both  are  oxidized  simultaneously,  the  amount  of  oxygen  used  being 
shared  equally  between  them;  or  in  some  cases  when  tbe  substance 
is  spontaneously  oxidized  an  equivalent  amount  of  oxygen  is  con- 
verted into  ozone  or  hydrosen  peroxide.  This  phenomenon  was  first 
noticed  by  C.  F.  Schonbcm  {^Jour.  prakL  Chem.,  1858-1868),  who 
found  that  on  oxidizing  lead  m  the  presence  of  sulphuric  add,  the 
same  quantity  of  axyjgiM  is  used  to  lorm  lead  oxide  as  is  converted 
into  hydrogen  peroxide.  In  a  similar  manner  M.  Traube  {Ber., 
i88>-i893)  found  that  when  rinc  b  oxidized  in  presence  of  water 
equivalent  quantities  of  zinc  hydroxide  and  hydrogen  peroxide  are 
formed  at  first,  thus:  Zn+HiO+Oi-ZnO-|-HiOi,  followed  by 
ZnO-|-HiO-Zn(OH)>,Zn-|-H,Ok-Zn(OH)«.  Theoxygen  uniting  with 
the  substance  undeigoing  oxidation  is  generally  known  as  "  bound 
oxygen,"  whilst  that  which  is  transformed  into  ozone  or  hydrogen 
peroxide  is  usuallv  called  "  active  oxygen."  C.  Engler  ^Ber.,  1^7,- 
30,  p.  1669)  calu  the  substance  which  undergoes  oxidation  the 

autoxidizer"  and  the  substance  which  unites  with  the  active 
oxjrgen  the  "  acceptor  ";  in  the  oxidation  of  metak  he  expresses 
resultsas:  M+Oi-MOi.  followed  by  MOi-^MO-|-0,  and  if  water 
be  present,  0-|-Hi0"H/V.  Various  theories  have  been  developed 
in  order  to  account  for  these  phenomena.  Schonbdn  {loc.  cit.). 
assumed  that  the  ordinary  oxvgen  molecule  is  decomposed  into  two 
parts  which  carry  electrical  charges  of  opposite  lands,  the  one  with 
the  positive  charge  beii^  called  antozone  "  and  the  other  carrying 
the  negative  charge  being  called  "  ozone,"  one  variety  being  pre- 
ferentially used  up  by  the  oxidizing  compound  or  element  and  the 
other  for  the  secombry  reaction.  J.  H.  Van't  Hoff  (ZmL  phys, 
Chem.,  1895,  16,  p.  411;  b  of  the  opinion  that  the  oxygen  molecule 
is  to  a  certain  extent  ionized  and  that  the  ions  of  one  kind  are  pre- 
ferably uttd  by  the  oxidizing  compound.  Traube  (loe.  cil.),  on  the 
other  hand,  concludes  that  the  oxygen  molecuk  enters  into  action  as 
a  whole  and  that  on  the  oxidation  of  metals,  hvdrogett  peroxide  and 
the  oxide  of  the  metd  are  the  primary  prooucts  of  the  reaction. 
A.  Bach  (Comptes  rendus,  18^7,  134,  p.  3)  considers  that  the  first 
stage  in  the  reaction  consists  m  the  production  of  a  peroxide  which 
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then  inteincts  with  water  to  form  hydrogen  peroude  (tee  aho  W. 
Manchot,  Ann,,  1901.  314.  p.  177;  1902,  325,  p.  95). 

Oxygen  b  a  member  of  the  sixth  group  in  the  periodic  classifica- 
tion, and  consequently  possesses  a  maximum  valency  of  six.  In 
roost  cases  it  behaves  as  a  divalent  element,  but  it  may  also  be 
quadrivalent.  A.  v.  Baeyer  and  V.  Villiger  iBer.,  looi,  34,  pp.  2679, 
3612)  showed  that  many  organic  compounds  (ethers,  aiicohols, 
aldehvdes,  ketones,  ftc)  behave  towards  acids,  particularly'the  more 
complex  acids,  very  much  like  bases  and  yield  crystallized  salts  in 
which  quadrivalent  oxygen  must  be  assumed  as  the  basic  element. 
These  salts  are  considerra  to  be  derived  from  the  hypothetical  base 
OHs'OH,  oxonium  hydroxide  ^compare  sulphonium  salts).  Further 
see  J.  Schmidt,  "  Uber  die  basischen  Eigenschaftcn  des  Sauerstoffs  " 
(Berlin,  1904).    Baesrer  and  Villiger  assume  for  the  configuration  x>f 

the  salts  of  carbonyl  compounds  the  arrangement  >  C  :  0  ^^,  whilst 

J.  W.  Bruhl  and  P.  W.  Walden  point  out  from  the  physico<hemical 
standpoint  that  in  water  and  hydrogen  peroxide  the  oxygen  atom 
is  probably  quadrivalent. 

The  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  is  now  generally  taken  as  16,  and  as 
such  is  used  as  the  standard  by  which  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
other  elements  are  determined,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  elements 
combine  with  oxygen  more  readily  than  with  hydrogen  (see  Ele- 
uent). 

Oxygen  is  ^dely  used  in  medical  practice  as  well  as  in  surgery. 
Inhalations  of  the  gas  are  of  service  in  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  heart 
disease,  asthma,  angina  and  other  conditions  accompanied  by 
cyanosis  and  dyspnoea.  They  often  avert  death  from  asphyxia,  or 
render  the  end  less  distressing.  Oxygen  is  also  administered  in 
chloroform  poisoning,  and  in  threatened  death  from  the  inhalation 
of  coal  gas  or  nitrous  oxides.  It  is  of  value  in  cyanide  and  opium 
poisoning  and. in  the  resuscitation  of  the  apparently  drowned.  The 
mode  of  administration  is  by  an  inhaler  attached  to  an  inhalation 
bag,  which  serves  to  break  the  force  with  which  the  oxygen  issued 
from  the  cylinders  in  which  it  is  sold  in  a  compressed  form.  It  can 
be  administered  pure  or  mixed  with  air  as  required.  If  given  in  too 
great  quantity  a  temporary  condition  of  apnoea  (cessation  of  breath- 
ing)  is  produce!,  the  blood  being  fully  charged  with  the  gas.  Oxygen 
may  be  applied  k)cally  as  a  disinfectant  to  foul  and  diseased  surfaces 
by  the  use  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  which  readily  parts  with 
its  oxygen;  a  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  therefore  forms  a 
valuable  spray  in  diphtheria,  tonsillitis,  laryngeal  tuberculous  and 
ozaena.  It  can  also  be  used  with  ad^ntage  in  inoperable  uterine 
cancer,  favus  and  lupus,  and  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea  and 
suppurative  conditions  of  the  ear.  It  reueves  the  pain  of  wasp  and 
bee  stings.  Internally  hydrogen  peroxide  b  used  in  various  diseased 
conditions  of  the  gastro-tntestinal  tract,  such  as  dyspepsb,  diarrhoea 
and-enteric  fever.  The  B.P.  preparation  Liquor  Hyirogenii  Peroxidi 
dose  }  to  3  drs.  b  synonymous  with  the  Apia  Jiydrogenii  Dioxidi 
of  the  U.S.P.  and  the  ten-volume  solution  termed  eau  oxytenie  in 
France.  It  b  customary  to  use  oxygen  in  combination  with  chloro- 
form, or  nitrous  oxide  in  order  to  produce  insensibility  to  pain  (see 
Anaesthetics). 

OXTHTDROGEK  FLAMB,  the  flame  attending  the  comt)ustion 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  characterized  by  a  very  high 
temperature.  Hydrogen  gas  readily  bums  in  oxygen  or  air 
with  the  formation  of  water.  The  quantity  of  heat  evolved, 
according  to  Julius  Thomsen,  b  34,1x6  calories  for  each  gram 
of  hydrogen  burned.  Thb  heat-dbturbance  b  quite  independent 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  process  b  conducted;  but  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  flame  b  dependent  on  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  process  takes  place.  It  obviously  attains  its  maximum  in 
the  case  of  the  firing  of  pure  "  ozyhydrogen  "  gas  (a  mixture 
of  hydrogen  with  exactly  half  its  volume  of  oxygen,  the  quantity 
it  combines  with  in  becoming  water,  German  KnaU-gas).  It 
becomes  less  when  the  "  oxyhydrogen  "  b  mixed  with  excess  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  reacting  gases,  or  an  inert  gas  such 
as  nitrogen,  because  in  any  such  case  the  same  amount  of  heat 
spreads  over  a  larger  quantity  of  matter.  Many  forms  of 
ozyhydrogen  lamps  have  been  invented,  Sut  the  explosive 
nature  of  the  gaseous  mixture  rendered  them  all  more  or  less 
dangootis.  It  acquired  considerable  appUcation  in  platinum 
works,  thb  metal  being  only  fusible  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame 
and  the  electric  furnace;  and  also  for  the  production  of  limelight, 
as  in  optical  (magic)  lanterns.  But  these  applications  are  being 
superseded  by  the  electric  furnace,  and  electric  light. 

OYAMA,  IWAO,  Prince  (1843-  ),  Japanese  field-marshal, 
was  bom  in  Satsuma.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Saigo,  with  whom 
hb  elder  brother  sided  in  the  Satsuma  insurrection  of  1877,  but 
he  neverthelesB  remained  loyal  to  the  imperial  cause  and  com- 
manded a  brigade  against  the  insurgents.  When  war  broke  out 
between  CHiina  and  Japan  in  1894,  he  was  appointed  commander- 


in-chief  of  the  second  Japanese  army  coKpa«  whidi,  landing  on 
the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  carried  Port  Arthur  by  storm,  and, 
subsequently  crossing  to  Shantung,  captured  the  fortress  of 
Wei-hai-wd.  For  these  services  he  recdved  the  title  of  marquess, 
and,  three' years  later,  he  became  field-marshaL  When  (1904) 
hb  country  became  embroiled  in  war  with  RussU,  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Japanese  armies  in  Man- 
churia, and  in  the  sequel  of  Japan's  victory  the  mikado  bestowed 
on  him  (1907)  the  rank  of  prince.  He  received  the  British  Order 
of  Merit  in  1906. 

OYER  AND  TERMINER,  the  Anglo-French  name,  meaning 
"  to  hear  and  determine,"  for  one  of  the  commissions  by  which 
a  judge  of  assize  sits  (see  Assue).  By  the  commissiMi  of  oyer 
and  terminer  the  commissionezs  (in  practice  the  judges  of  assize, 
though  other  persons  are  named  with  them  in  the  commission) 
are  commanded  to  make  diligent  inquiry  into  all  treasons, 
felonies  and  misdemeanoun  whatever  committed  in  the  counties 
specified  in  the  commission,  and  to  hear  and  determine  the  same 
according  to  law.  The  inquiry  b  by  means  of  the  grand  jury; 
after  the  grand  jury  has  found  the  bills  submitted  to  it,  the 
commissioners  proceed  "  to  hear  and  determine "  by  means 
of  the  petty  jury.  The  words  oyer  and  terminer  are  also  used 
to  denote  Uie  court  which  has  jurisdiction  to  try  offences  within 
the  limits  to  which  the  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  extends. 

By  the  Treason  Act  1708  the  crown  has  power  to  issue  com- 
missions of  oyer  and  terminer  in  ScotUnd  for  the  trial  of  treason  and 
misprision  of  treason.  Three  of  the  lords  of  justiciai^  roust  be  in  any 
such  commission.  An  indictment  for  either  of  the  offences  mentioned 
may  be  removed  by  certiorari  from  the  court  of  oyer  and  tcnniner 
into  the  court  of  justidary. 

In  the  United  States  oyer  and  terminer  b  the  name  given  to  courts 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  some  states,  e.g.  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Georgia. 

OYSTER.  The  use  of  thb  name  in  the  vernacular  b  equivalent 
to  that  of  0:^ea  (Lat.  from  Gr.  6ffTptw,  oyster,  so  called  from 
its  shell,  SoTcor,  bone,  shell)  in  zoolos^cal  nomendature;  there 
are  no  genera  so  similar  to  Ostrea  as  to  be  confounded  with 
it  in  ordinary  language.  Ostrea  is  a  genus  of  LameUibranch 
Molluscs.  The  degeneration  produced  by  sedentary  habits  in 
all  lamdlibranchs  has  in  the  oyster  reached  its  most  advanced 
stage.  The  valves  of  the  shell  are  dosed  by  a  single  large  adductor 
muscle,  the  anterior  adductor  being  absent.  The  muscular 
projection  of  the  ventral  surface  called  the  foot,  whose  various 
modifications  characterize  the  different  classes  of  MoUmsta, 
b  almost  entirely  aborted.  The  two  valves  of  the  shell  are 
unequal  in  size,  and  of  different  shape;  the  left  valve  b  lar;}^, 
thicker  and  more  convex,  and  on  it  the  animal  rests  in  its  natural 
state.  Thb  valve,  in  the  young  oyster,  is  attached  to  some  object 
on  the  sea-bottom;  in  the  adult  it  b  sometimes  attached, 
sometimes  free.  The  right  valve  is  flat,  and  smaller  and  thinner 
than  the  left.  In  a  corresponding  manner  the  right  side  of  the 
animal's  body  b  somewhat  less  devdoped  than  the  left,  and  to 
this  extent  then  b  a  departure  from  the  bilateral  symnnetry 
characterbtic  of  Lamdlibranchs. 

The  organization  of  the  oyster,  as  compared  with  that  of  a 
typical  lamdUbranch  such  as  Anodon  (see  Lauelubkancbia), 
b  brought  about  by  the  reduction  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body  accompanying  the  loss  of  the  anterior  adductor,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  posterior  region.  The  pedal  ganglia  and 
auditory  organs  have  disappeared  with  the  foot,  at  lil  events 
have  never  been  detected;  the  cerebral  ganglia  axe  very  minute, 
while  the  parieto-splanchnic  are  well  devdoped,  and  constitute 
the  prindpal  part  of  the  nervous  system. 

According  to  Spengd,  the  pair  of  gan^Ia  near  the  month, 
variously  oiled  labial  or  cerebral,  represent  the  cerebral  pair 
and  pleural  pair  ci  a  gastropod  combined,  and  the  parieto- 
splanchnic  pair  correspond  to  the  visceral  ganglia,  the  com- 
missure which  connects  them  with  the  cerebro-pleural  represent- 
ing the  viscerd  commissure.  Each  of  the  visceral  ganglia  is 
connected  or  combined  with  an  olfactory  ganglion  undalying 
an  area  of  spedalized  epithelium,  which  constitutes  the  olfactory 
organ,  the  osphradium.  The  heart  and  pericardial  chamber 
in  the  oyster  lie  along  the  anterior  face  of  the  adductor  muscle. 
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almost  pexpeodiailar  to  the  direction  of  the  pHs,  with  whidi 
in  AntdoH  they  are  parallel.  In  Anodon  and  the  majority  of 
lamelfibrancha  the  ventricle  surrounds  the  intestine;  in  the 
oyster,  the  two  are  quite  independent,  the  intestine  passing  above 
the  pericardium.  The  renal  organs  of  the  oyster  were  dis- 
covered by  Hoek  to  agree  in  their  morphologicad  relations  with 
those  of  other  lameUibranchs. 

The  generative  organs  of  the  oyster  consbt  of  a  system  of 
branching  cavities  on  each  side  of  the  body  lying  immediately 
beneath  the  surface.  All  the  cavities  of  a  side  are  ultimately 
in  communication  with  an  eflferent  duct  opening  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  a  little  above  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  gills. 
The  genital  opening  on  each  side  &  situated  in  a  depression  of 
the  surface  into  which  the  renal  organ  also  opens.  The  genital 
products  are  derived  from  the  cells  which  line  the  cavities  of 
the  genital  organs.  The  researches  of  Hoek  have  shown  that  in 
the  same  oyster  the  genital  organs  at  one  time  produce  ova,  at 
another  spermatozoa,  and  that  consequently  the  oyster  does  not 
fertilize  itself.  How  many  times  the  aJtemation  of  sex  may  take 
place  in  a  season  is  not  known.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  what  follows  the  species  of  the  European  coasts,  Oslrea 
edulis,  is  under  consideration.  The  ova  are  fertilized  in  the 
genital  duct,  and  before  their  escape  have  undergone  the  earliest 
stages  of  segmentation.  After  escaping  from  the  genital  aperture 
they  find  their  way  into  the  infra-branchial  part  of  the  mantle 
cavity  of  the  parent,  probably  by  passing  through  the  supra- 
branchial  chamber  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  gills,  and 
then  being  conducted  by  the  inhalent  current  caused  by  the 
dlia  of  the  gills  into  the  infra-branchial  chamber.  In  the  latter 
th^  accumulate,  being  held  together  and  fastened  to  the  gills 
by  a  white  viscid  secretion.  The  mass  of  ova  thus  contained  in 
the  oyster  is  spdcen  of  by  oyster  fishers  as  "white  spat,"  and 
an  oyster  containing  them  is  said  to  be  "  sick."  While  in  this 
position  the  ova  go  through  the  earlier  stages  of  development. 
At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  white  spat  has  become  dark- 
coloured  frcftn  the  appearance  of  coloured  patches  in  the  develop- 
ing embryos.  The  embryos  having  then  reached  the  condition 
of  "  trochospheres  "  escape  from  the  mantle  cavity  and  swim 
about  freely  near  the  surface  of  the  water  among  the  multitude 
of  other  creatures,  larval  and  adult,  which  swarm  there.  The 
larvae  are  extremely  minute,  about  ri'^r  in.  long  and  of  ^ssy 
transparency,  except  in  one  or  two  spots  which  are  dark  brown. 
From  the  trochosphcre  stage  the  free  larvae  pass  into  that  of 
**  veligers."  How  long  they  remain  free  is  not  known;  Huxley 
kept  them  in  a  ^ass  vessel  in  this  condition  for  a  week.  Ulti- 
mately tHey  sink  to  the  bottom  and  fisC  themselves  to  shells, 
stones  or  other  objects,  and  rapidly  take  on  the  appearance  of 
minute  osrsters,  forming  white  disks  sV  hi.  in  diameter.  The 
appearance  of  these  minute  oysters  constitutes  what  the  fisher-r 
men  call  a  "fall  of  spat."  The  experiment  by  which  Hoek 
conclusively  proved  the  change  of  sex  in  the  oyster  was  as  follows. 
In  an  oyster  containing  white  spat  microscopic  examination 
of  the  genital  organs  shows  nothing  but  a  few  unexpellcd  ova. 
An  oyster  in  this  condition  was  kept  in  an  aquarium  by  itself 
for  a  fortnight,  and  after  that  period  its  genital  organs  were 
found  to  contain  multitudes  of  spermatosoa  in  all  stages  of 
devdopment. 

The  breeding  season  oi  the  European  oyster  lasts  from  May 
to  September.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  young  oyster  Is,  roughly 
speaking,  an  inch  of  diameter  in  a  year,  but  after  it  has  attaint 
a  breadth  of  3  in.  its  growth  is  much  slower.  Professor  M5bius  is 
oi  opjm'on  that  oysters  over  twenty  years  of  age  are  rare,  and  that 
most  of  the  adult  Schleswig  oysters  are  seven  to  ten  years  old. 

The  development  of  the  American  oyster,  0.  vtrftniana,  and 
of  the  Portuguese  oyster,  0.  angulaia,  is  very  umilar  to  that  of 
O.  eittlis^  except  that  there  is  no  period  of  incubation  within  the 
mantle  cavity  of  the  parent  in  the  case  of  these  two  species. 
Hena  it  is  that  so-called  artificial  fertilisation  Is  possible;  that 
'a  to  say,  fertilization  will  take  place  when  ripe  eggs  and  milt 
axe  artificially  pressed  from  the  oysters  and  allowed  to  fall  into 
a  vcssd  of  sea-water.  But  if  it  is  possible  to  procure  a  supply 
of  q>at  from  the  American  03rster  by  keeping  the  swarms  of  larvae 


in  confinement,  it  ought  to  be  possible  in  the  case  of  the  European 
oyster.  All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  take  a  number 
of  mature  oysters  containipg  white  spat  and  lay  them  down 
in  tanks  till  the  larvae  escape.  This  would  be  merely  carrying 
oyster  culture  a  step  farther  back,  and  instead  of  collecting  the 
newly  "fixed  oysters,  to  obtain  the  free  larvae  in  numbers  and 
so  insure  a  fall  of  spat  independently  of  the  uncertainty  of 
najtural  conditions.  This  method  has  been  tried  several  times 
in  England,  in  Holland  and  in  France,  but  always  without 
permanent  success. 

Natural  beds  of  oysters  occur  on  stony  and  shelly  bottoms 
at  depths  varying  from  3  to  20  fathoms.  In  nature  the  beds 
are  liable  to  variations,  and,  although  Huxley  was  somewhat 
sceptical  on  this  point,  it  seems  that  they  are  easily  brought 
into  an  unproductiye  condition  by  over-dredging.  Oysters  do 
not  flourish  in  water  containing  less  than  3%  salt;  and  hence 
they  are  absent  from  the  Baltic.  The  chief  enemies  of  oysters 
are  the  dog-whelk.  Purpura  lapiilus,  and  the  whelk-tingle, 
Murex  erinaceuSf  which  bore  through  the  diells.  Starfishes 
devour  large  numbers;  they  are  able  to  pull  the  valves  of  the 
shell  apart  and  then  to  digest  the  body  of  the  oyster  by  their 
everted  stomach.  Clionaj  the  boring  sponge,  destroys  the  shells 
and  so  injures  the  oyster;  the  boring  annelid  Leueodpre  also 
excavates  the  shelL 

The  wandering  life  of  the  larvae  makes  it  uncerain  whether 
any  of  the  progeny  of  a  given  oyster-bed  will  settle  within  its 
area  and  so  keep  up  its  numbers.  It  is  known  from  the  history 
of  the  Liimf  jord  beds  that  the  larvae  may  settle  5  m.  from  their 
place  of  birth. 

The  genus  Ostrea  has  a  world-wide  distribution,  in  tropical  and 
temperate  teas;  seventy  ipedes  have  been  distinguished.  lu 
nearest  allies  are  Pinna  among  living  forms,  £/»^iu  among  fossils. 
For  the  so-called  pearl-oyster  see  Peaxl. 

Oyskr  Industry, — Oysters  are  more  valuable  than  any  other 
single  product  of  the  fisheries,  and  in  at  least  twenty-five  countries 
are  an  important  factor  in  the  food-supply.  The  approximate 
value  of  the  world's  oyster  crop  approaches  £4,000,000  annually, 
representing  over  30,000,000  bushels,  or  nearly  10  billion  oysters. 
Not  less  than  150,000  persons  are  engaged  in  the  industry,  and 
the  total  number  dependent  thereon  is  fully  half  a  million.  The 
following  table  shows  in  general  terms  the  yearly  Oyster  product 
of  the  worid: — 


Country. 

-  Bushels. 

Value. 

United  States    . 
Canada       .... 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

Holland      .       ,       .       . 
luly    ..... 
Other  European  countries 
Asia,  Africa  and  Oceania  . 

Total     . 

26,853.760 

134.140 

113.700 

3,260.190 

100,000 

68.750 

29.930 

275,000 

£2,533.481 

43405 
154.722 

716.778 
84.400 
44*000 
40.250 

XII400 

30,835470 

£3.728436 

United  Stales. — ^The  oyster  is  the  chief  fishery  product  in  the 
United  States.  The  states  which  lead  in  the  quantity  of  oysters 
taken  are  Maryland,  Virginia.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecti- 
cut ;  the  annual  value  of  tne  output  in  each  of  these  is  over  Si  ,000.000. 
Other  states  with  important  oyster  interests  are  Rhode  Island, 
North  Carolina,  Louisiana  and  California.  The  oyster' fisheries 
give  employment  to  over  56,000  fishermen,  who  man  4000  vessels, 
valued  at  $4,000,000,  and  23,000  boats,  valued  at  81470,000;  the 
value  of  the  11,000  dredges  and  37.000  tongs,  rakes  and  other 
appliances  used  is  $^65,000.  The  quantity  of  oysters  taken  in  1898 
was  26,853.760  bushels,  with  a  value  of  $12,667,405.  The  output  of 
cultivated  oysters  in  1899  was  Jsbout  9,800,000  bushels,  worth 
$8,700,000. 

Canada. — Oyster  banks  of  some  importance  exist  in  the  Gutf 
of  St  Lawrence  and  on*  the  coast  of  British  Columbia.  All  o(  the 
grounds  have  suffered  depletion,  and  cultural  methods  to  maintain 
the  supply  have  been  instituted.  The  pystetoutput  of  the  DominitMi 
has'  never  exceeded  aoo.ooo  busheb  in  a  single  year,  and  in  1898 
was  134.11^  bushels,  valued  at  $217,024. 

Untted  Kingdom.-^The  natural  oyster  beds  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  have  been  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  fishery  resources, 
and  British  oysters  have  been  famous  from  time  immemorial.  The 
most  important  oyster  region  is  the  Thames,  estuary,  the  rite  of 
extensive  planting  operations.  The  present  supply  is  largely  from 
cultivated    grounds.      Important    oyster-producing  .  centres    are 
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Whitsuble,  Colchester  and  Bri^htUngaea.  The  oviten  landed  on  the 
coasU  oi  England  and  Wales  in  1898  numbered  35,809.000.  valued 
at  £i22M0,  and  in  1899.  38.978.000.  valued  at  liAiM^-  The 
Scottish  nshery  has  its  centre  at  Inveraray  and  Ballantrae.  and  in 


190^  yielded  218,000  oysters,  valued  at  £86$.  Public  oyster  grounds 
01  rrel&.-)d  in  1903  produced  2.M2.800  oysters,  valued  at  £5030. 
The  fishery  is  roost  extensive  at  Wicklow.  Queenstown.  Ballyhcige, 


Galway  and  Moville.  Planting  is  carriea  on  in  seven  counties: 
the  oysters  taken  from  cultivate  beds  in  1903  numbered  2,687.500 
oysters,  valued  at  £542a 

Prance. — ^The  industry  owes  its  importance  to  the  attennon 
given  to  oyster  cultivation.  In  the  fishery  on  public  grounds  in 
1896  only  6370  fishermen  were  engaged,  employing  1627  vessels 
and  boats,  valued  at  1473449  francs,  and  apparatus  worth  21 1495 
francs,  while  only  13.127,217  kilograms  <^  oysters  were  taken,  or 
about  320.000  bushels,  valued  at  414.830  francs.  In  the  parks, 
claires  and  reservoirs  the  private  culture  of  oysters  has  attained 
great  perfection.  Fully  ^,000  men,  women  and  children  are  em- 
ployco,  and  the  output  in  1896  was  1,536417,068  oysters,  worth 
17.537,778  franca.   The  principal  centre  is  Arcacnon. 

Oyster  CuUure. — ^The  oyster  industry  has  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  fisherman  into  those  of  the  oyster  culturist.  The 
oyster  being  sedentary,  except  for  a  few  days  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  its  existence,  b  easily  exterminated  in  any  given 
loodity;  since,  althotigh  it  may  not  be  possible  for  the  fishermen 
to  rake  up  from  the  bottom  every  individual,  wholesale  methods 
of  capture  soon  result  in  covering  up  or  otherwise  destioying 
the  oyster  banks  or  reefs,  as  the  communities  of  oysters  are 
technically  termed.  The  main  difference  between  the  oyster 
Industry  of  America  and  that  of  Europe  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
Europe  the  native  beds,  have  long  since  been  praaically  de- 
stroyed, perhaps  not  more  than  6  or  7  %  of  the  oysters  of  Europe 
passing  from  the  native  beds  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
consumer.  It  b  probable  that  60  to  75%  are  reared  from  the 
spat  in  artificial  parks,  the  remainder  having  been  laid  down 
for  a  time  to  increase  in  size  and  flavour  in  shoal  waters  along 
the  coasts.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  from  30 
to  40%  are  carried  from  the  native  beds  directly  to  market. 
The  oyster  fishery  is  everywhere,  except  in  locaUties  where  the 
naturd  beds  are  nearly  eidiausted,  carried  on  in  the  most  reck- 
less manner,  and  in  all  directions  oyster  grounds  are  becoming 
deteriorated,  and  in  some  cases  have  been  entirely  destroyed. 
At  present  the  oyster  is  one  of  the  cheapest  articles  of  diet  in  the 
United  States;  and,  though  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
price  of  American  oysters  will  always  remain  so  low,  stiU,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  great  wealth  of  the  natural  beds  along 
the  entire  Atlantic  coast,  it  seems  certain  that  a  moderate 
amount  of  protection  would  keep  the  price  of  seed  oysters  far 
below  European  rates,  and  that  the  immense  stretches  of  sub- 
merged land  especially  suited  for  oyster  phinting  may  be  utilized 
and  made  to  produce  an  abundant  harvest  at  much  less  cost 
than  that  whidi  accompanies  the  complicated  system  of  culture 
in  vogue  in  France  and  Holland. 

The  simplest  fonn  of  oyster  culture  is  the  preservation  of  the 

natural  oyster-beds.    Upon  this,  in  fact,  depends  the  whole 

future  of  the  industry,  since  it  is  not  probable  that  any  system 

of  artificial  breeding  can  be  devised  which  will  render  it  possible 

to  keep  up  a  supply  without  at  least  occasional  recourse  to  seed 

oysters  produceid  under  natural  conditions.    It  is  the  opinion 

of  almost  all  who  have  studied  the  subject  that  any  natural  bed 

may  in  time  be  destroyed  by  overfishing  (perhaps  not  by 

removing  all  the  oysters,  but  by  breaking  up  the  colonies,  and 

delivering  over  the  territory  which  they  once  occupied  to  other 

kinds  of  animals),  by  burying  the  breeding  oysters,  by  covering 

up  the  projections  suitable  for  the  reception  of  spat,  and  by 

breaking  down,  through  the  action  of  heavy  dredges,  the  ridges 

which  are  especially  fitted  to  be  seats  of  the  colonies.'    The 

'  Even  Huxley,  the  most  ardent  of  all  opponents  of  fishery 
legislation,  while  denying  that  oyster-beds  had  been  permanently 
annihilated  by  dredging,  practically  admitted  that  a  bed  mav  be 
reduted  to  such  a  condition  that  the  oyster  will  only  be  able  to 
recover  its  former  state  bjr  a  long  struggle  with  its  enemies  and 
competition — in  fact  that  it  must  re-establish  itself  much  in  the 
same  way  as  they  have  acquired  possession  of  new  grounds  in  Jutland, 
a  process  which,  according  to  nis  own  statement,  oocuued  thirty 
years  (Lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution.  May  nth,  1883,  printed 
with  additions  in  the  En^isk  JUuitnkd  Manmm,  L  pp.  47-55, 
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immense  oyster-beds  in  Pbodraoke  Sound,  Maryland,  have 
practically  been  destroyed  by  over-djedging,  and  many  of  the 
other  beds  of  the  United  States  are  seriously  damaged.  The 
same  is  doubtless  true  of  all  the  beds  of  Europe.  It  has  abo 
been  demonstrated  that  under  proper  restriction  great  quantities 
of  mature  oysters,  and  seed  oysters  as  well,  may  be  taken  from 
any  region  of  natural  oyster-beds  without  injurious  effects. 
Parallel  cases  in  agriculture  and  forestry  will  occur  to  every  one. 
MSbius,  in  his  most  admirable  essay  Die  A  uster  und  Die  A  ustcm- 
wirtksckafl,  has  pointed  out  the  proper  means  of  preserving 
natural  beds,  declaring  that,  if  the  average  profit  from  a  bed 
of  oysters  is  to  remain  permanently  the  same,  a  sufiident  number 
of  mother  oysters  must  be  left  in  it,  so  as  not  to  diminish  the 
capacity  of  maturing.  He  further  shows  that  the  productive 
capacity  of  a  bed  can  only  be  maintained  in  one  of  two  ways: 
(1)  by  diminishing  the  causes  which  destroy  the  young  oysters, 
in  which  case  the  number  of  breeding  oysters  may  safely  be 
decreased;  this,  however,  is  pruticable  only  under  such  favour- 
able conditions  as  occur  at  Arcachon,  where  the  beds  may  be 
kept  under  the  constant  control  of  the  oyster-culturist;  (2)  by 
regulating  the  fishing  on  the  natural  beds  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  them  produce  permanently  the  highest  possible 
average  quantity  of  oysters.  Since  the  annual  increase  of 
half-grown  oysters  is  estimated  by  hira  to  be  four  hundred  and 
twenty-one  to  every  thousand  full-grown  oysters,  he  claims  that 
not  more  than  42%  of  these  latter  ought  to  be  taken  from  a  bed 
during  a  year. 

The  Schleswig'HoIstein  oyster-beds  are  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  are  leased  to  a  company  whose  interest  it  is  to  preserve 
their  productiveness.  The  French  beds  are  also  kept  under 
government  control  Not  so  the  beds  of  Great  Britain  and 
America,  which  are  as  a  general  rule  open  to  all  comers,*  except 
when  some  dose-time  regulation  is  in  force.  Huxley  has  illus- 
trated the  futility  of  "dose-time"  in  his  remark  that  the 
prohibition  of  taking  oysters  from  an  oyster-bed  during  four 
months  of  the  year  is  not  the  slightest  security  against  its  being 
stripped  dean  during  the  other  eight  months.  "  Suppose,"  be 
continues,  "  that  in  a  country  infested  by  wolves,  you  have  a 
flock  of  sheep,  keeping  the  wolves  off  during  the  lambing  season 
will  not  afford  much  protection  if  you  withdraw  shepherd  and 
dogs  during  the  rest  of  the  year."  The  old  dose-time  laws 
wero  aboli^ed  in  Eng^nd  in  1866,  and  returned  to  in  1876, 
but  no  results  can  be  traced  to  the  action  of  parliament  in  either 
case.  Huxley's  condusions  as  regards  the  futi^re  of  the  o>'stef 
industry  in  Great  Britain  aro  doubtless  just  as  applicable  to 
other  countries^that  the  only  hope  for  the  oyster  consumer 
lies  in  the  encouragement  of  oyster-culture,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  some  means  of  breeding  oysters  under  such  conditions 
that  the  spat  shall  be  safdy  deposited.  Oyster  culture  can 
evidently  be  carried  on  only  by  private  enterprise,  and  the 
problem  for  legislation  to  solve  is  how  to  give  such  rights  of  pro- 
perty upon  those  shores  which  are  favourable  to  oyster  culture 
as  may  encourage  competent  persons  to  invest  their  money  in 
that  undertaking.  Such  property  right  should  undoubtedly  be 
extended  to  natural  beds,  or  else  an  area  of  natural  spawning 
territory  should  be  kept  under  constant  control  and  surveillance 
by  government,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
supply  of  seed  oysters. 

The  extension  of  the  area  of  the  natural  beds  is  the  second 
step  in  oyster  culture.  As  is  well  known  to  zoolog^ts,  and  as 
has  been  very  luddly  set  forth  by  MObius,  the  location  of  oyster 
banks  is  sharply  defined  by  absolute  physical  conditions.  Wit hin 
certain  definite  limits  of  depth,  temperature  and  salinity,  the  only 
requirement  is  a  suitable  place  for  attachment.  Oysters  cannot 
thrive  where  the  ground  is  composed  of  moving  sand  or  where 
mud  is  deposited;  consequently,  since  the  size  and  number  of 
these  places  are  very  limited,  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  young  oysters  can  find  a  resting-place,  and  the  remainder 
peri^.     Mfibius  estimates  that  for  every  oyster  brought  to 

*  Connecticut  has  greatly  benefited  its  oyster  industry  by  givnig 
to  oyster-culturisu  a  fee  simple  title  to  the  bnds  under  control  by 
them. 
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nuikel  from  the  Hobtdn  buiki,  i.04],ooo  ire  dotitiyed 
die.    By  putltnc  don  suilibk  "  nUtch  "  or  "  uooli "  iiiun« 
quuitilid  of  the  wuidering  try  miy  be  induced  lo  Kltie,  a 
ire  ihlu  Hvnj.    Al  ■  nile  the  nilunl  bed*  occup]'  moet  of  I 
ituubte  Bfoce  in  their  own  vicinity.    Unoccupied  territory  mi ,  ^ 
bowever,  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  new  beds,  by  ipTf  adilig 
und,  gravel  and  shells  ovei  muddy  bcltomi,  or,  indfcd,  bedt 
Buy  be  kept  up  in  locations  lor  pennanent  natural  beds,  by 
pulling  down  Duture  oysters  and  cultch  just  before  the  time  of 
bceeding,  thus  giving  the  young  a  chajice  to  fix  tbtmidvei 
before  the  cumnts  and  (nemia  have  had  time  to  accoi 
much  in  ibe  way  of  destnictloo. 

The  collection  of  oyster  ipat  upon  iniBdil  stools  bu  been 
pnctiKd  fnjin  tiaic  Immemoiij.  As  esily  ss  the  Ttb  cei  ~ 
ind  probably  befoie,  the  Ronuns  pnctised  s  kind  of  < . 
culture  in  like  Avetnus,  which  still  survive*  to  the  present 
day  in  Lake  FusBro.  Pileg  of  rocks  ate  made  on  tbe  muddy 
bottoms  of  Iheie  salt-otter  Uka.  and  around  these  are  SIT 
drcia  of  stakes,  to  which  are  often  attached  bundles  of  twigs. 
Breeding  oyslen  are  piled  upon  the  lookeries,  and  tbeii  ; 
become  attached  to  the  stakes  and  twigs  provided  for 
reception,  vhere  Ibey  are  allowed  to  remain  until  ready  fo 


Ihough  Ttide'  (J 


doff  ai 
e  thrai 


I  to  tbe  I 
e  Poquonock  ri' 


bed  of  oyiteti,  and  the  trunks  and  twigs  become  co 
spat;  Ibe  trees  are  then  dragged  out  upon  tbe  shor 
aAd  tbe  young  fry  sre  broken  off  and  laid  dovn  in  the  shallows 
to  increase  in  size.  In  tSsS  the  eielhods  of  tbe  Italian  lakes 
were  repealed  at  St  Biieuc  under  the  direction  of  Profesaor  P. 
Cotie.  and  from  these  eiperimcnta  the  art  ol  aitifidal  breeding 
as  practised  in  Fiuice  liss  been  developed.  There  is,  however, 
s  msrked  distinction  between  oytter-culture  and  oyster-breeding. 
In  conftderina  the  oyifer-cullure  in  France  it  !■  necenary  tO 
diaiitgiiith  the  ctiitrts  o(  produclkm  from  ihecentiei  of  re^rinj  or 

rwa,  (i)  Arcuhon.  (i)  Brillany.  The  liann  of  Arcachon  has  an 
■m  of  about  jS.ooo  aim  al  high  nuler,  and  only  about  IJ/no  acres 
an  Btidn  water  at  low  tide.  The  waler  is  lalteT  than  the  sea.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  loih  century  there  were  only  natural  oyster 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  century  the  naiural  bcdi  had  been  almost 
eihausted  and  the  system  of  lovMnmenl  control,  letting  "pitks  " 
to  cieivateteiiaitts.aiid  artificial  cultivation  was  initiiuied.  Certain 
bed*  id  the  bssin  are  reserved  and  kept  under  govenuzKnt  control 
Culteh  is  placnl  upon  them  every  yew.  and  (atherinf  of  nyilen 
BDon  them  is  allawed  only  at  intervals  of  two  or  more  yran,  wber 
ibe  authoriiv  thinks  they  are  lufbciently  stocked  to  permit  of  it 
Thesebedssupplyspat  foTtheprivaleculIivators.  Tbe  latter  colleci 
the  Kut  on  Ides:  these  an;  made  ol  earthenware  and  concsve  on 
ooe  udr.    One  of  the  dm  imooRanl  paints  in  the  sytlem  is  thi 

oyKtn  from  the  tiles  when  thry  are  nearly  a  yrar  old  jdtoBjMie) 

Ibis  couU  B«  be  done  without  desnnying  the  oysters  d  thn*  wen 

■nuhed  dirKlly  lo  the  surface  c4  the  tile.    The  coating  of  liii-  - 

Bonar  i>  soli  and  btillle,  and  co 

easily  be  deiarhed  with  a  flout  I 

tiles  (fkaafaiil  consists  in  dippn.  -  ..., —  _. . 

quntitiaoHirDrandBiid.orUnMandmud.  Often  it  is  necnun 
to  repnl  the  dipping,  and  foe  the  secoitd  csat  hydraulic  lime  maj 

The  tSTcosted  "ith  lime  sie  set  out'on  the  shore  neir  tbe  low 
water  mark  tif  ipiini  tide*,  al  tbe  befinninc  of  the  spatlini  season 
This  ii  eariier  in  the  south  of  France  than  in  Engbndial  Arcachot 
ibecollectoraaiepui  inpoBliooabout  the  middleof  June.  Varioui 
metJwds  are  adopted  for  keepiiig  the  dies  in  place  and  for  omngini 
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Kattcred  by  the  wvvq. 

out  April,  the  young  aysten,  then 

.  ,  _  . _•  separated  or  diUrepiir.    They  may 

I  be  placed  in  oyster  cues  (uiiKr  eilrfaMI'")  or  in  ahallow 
p04ds  (eutrej)  made  on  the  loee^hore.  The  cases  are  about  tt  in. 
lieep.  made  with  a  wooden  Irame-work.  and  lalvanized  wire  netting 
up  and  botton.  the  lid  being  hbigBd.    Then  oiei  about  S  ft.  by 

posta  dxivn  into  tbe  ground,  so  that  they  are  raised  about  0  in. 
or  I  (t.  from  the  latter.    The  yoasi  oysuti  grow  nfadly  in  Ibcse 
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cases,  and  ban  to  be  tUiued  ovi  ••  tbnr  gnw ' 

have  been  in  the  boxes  a  year  they  are  large  ei 

In  Brittany  Iht  chief  seat  of  oyatcr  production  is  the  rulf  of 
Morbihan,  whpe  the  estuaries  of  auraoous  small  riven  fumiih 
focv-shores  suitable  to  tbe  indufftry.  Here  the  pcevalertce  of  mud 
ii  one  of  the  chief  obstacles,  and  loc  this  nason  the  lae-coUtciiin 
■re  usually  fastened  Iccether  by  wire  and  suspended  to  posts  llanJa 
n  tniswtr).  Tin  coOecton  are  not  set  out  before  the  middle  of 
July.  The  natural  beds  from  which  tbe  aupply  of  spat  is  derived 
are  reservedj  but  appanqtly  are  huuffidesitly  pTDtccted,  so  thai 
much  pnifhing  goes  on. 

These  two  icaioBS  of  preducHao.  Arcacbw  and  MoiinhaB  supply 
young  oysters  for  "  nlsyinc"  iJ.  rearinf ,  not  only  to  numerous 
places  on  the  coast  of  Fnnce.  but  also  a  EngUnd,  Iieland  and 
elsewhere.  Aouhk  nring  diilTicis  Haieiuie*  and  La  TremUade 
are  speciaUy  cefeSrstcd  on  account  of  tbe  extensive  system  of 
dairti  or  Oyster  ponds.  In  wbicb  the  green  oysters  so  much  priird 
In  Paris  are  pmluced.  The  irr«Btioa  of  the  dsirfi  is  entirely  under 
eontml.  sod  the  dssrct  undern  a  sfiecial  pnpaimtioa  for  the  pro- 
duRkm  of  tbs  fimn  oystBs,  wfaosa  colour  seems  to  be  derived  from 
a  ipecies  of  Iliatom  which  abaunds  la  the  dstm. 

In  Hofland  the  Fimch  mum  of  oysterwnihure  is  followed  in  the 
estuaryof  tbe  Scheldt,  sritb  some  moiUficuions  In  detail.  The  liles 
"-ed  era  flat  and  heavy,  and  are  placed  on  the  foreshores  in  an 
iliquc  positioo  resting  on  their  edges  and  against  each  other.  The 
es  with  the  young  oysters  on  them  are  placed  in  eikclosurea 
aring  the  winter,  and  ^dtro^Mft  is  carried  out  in  the  following 


-.  __oi]r  required  cannot  he  nbtaioed  at  a  aufhcienlly  cheap  rate. 
In  many  places  oysters  are  wmply  Imported  from  Fraece  and 
Holland  and  laid  down  to  irow,  or  are  obtained  by  dredging  from 
open  grounds.  At  Whititable  most  of  (he  stock  is  (hui  obtained, 
but  cultch  li-t.  dead  shells)  is  here  and  elsewhere  Katteied  over  the 
ground  to  serve  for  the  attachment  of  spat.    Tbe  use  of  cuiich  as 
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importatioD.  In  seme  places  wb«  the  ground  la  auilabls 
B  spread  over  the  [oreshotes  aba  to  collect  spat.  The 
English  "  native  "  is  produced  In  ita  greatest  perfection  in 
a  fishefifs,  and  is  prgbably  the  highest  priced  oyster  in  tbs 

lition  lo  tbe  literature  quoted  see  also  the  following:  Sap- 

7mini^  lU  la  '^^U^tnla^iu  it  zltttl»  (Ui<^n,  'l  bI? 
,.,  P.  Brocthi,  TroiU  dc  losbticiiflu'r  (Paris,  iBSj):  Bashlord 
in.  Euttan  OysUr  Cullyri,  Bulletin  U.S.  Fiih  CoRimisBon, 
X.  foe  I  Boo,  vol.  li.  for  18911  J.  T.  Cunnineham.  Report  U  the 
_..turer  on  Fishery  Subjects,  in  Siftrt  of  Technical  Instiuctioa 
Committee  of  Cornwall  (1SJ9. 1900).  (C  B.  G.;  J.  T.  C.) 

OYSTER  BAY,  a  township  of  Nassau  (formerly  of  Queens) 
lunty.  New  York,  on  Long  Island,  about  i;  m.  E.N.E.  of  Long 
iland  Cily.  Pop.  (i£qo)  13,870,  (1900)  16,334;  l'9'O  census) 
1,801.  The  township  reaches  from  N.  10  S.  across  tbe  island 
(heie  about  lo  m.  wide)  in  the  shape  of  a  rough  wedge,  tbe 
larger  end  being  oti  Long  Island  Sound  at  tbe  N.;  on  tbe 
'  '  '  rlite  Oyster  Bay,  whose  western  arm 
central  branch  is  Oyster  Bay  harbor, 
1,  called  Cold  Spring  harbor,  sepaistes 
the  township  of  Oyster  Bay  from  the  township  of  Huntington. 
'  e  south  side  of  the  township  is  South  Oyster  bay.  imtnedi- 
;asl  of  the  msin  body  of  the  Great  South  bay ;  and  between 
Oysler  Bay  and  tbe  ocean  lie  several  island  beaches,  Ihe 
r  and  northcnunoit  ones  being  manhy,  and  the  soulhcm, 
or  Seiford  beach,  being  ssndy  and  having  on  Ihe  ocean 
be  Zacfa's  inlet  and  Jones  Beach  hfe.saving  slations. 
ownship  is  served  by  four  branches  of  the  Long  Island 
railiray;  the  Oyster  "      '         ■     •   ■ 


a  Cliff  (inc 
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ipstead  harbor,  lo  Glen  Cove,  a  large  unincorporated 
illagt.  Immediately  N.E.  of  Sea  Cliff,  lo  Locual  Valley  and  (0 
liU  Neck  farther  E..  and  (a  the  village  ol  Oysler  Bay,  Ibe 
lerminot  of  ttw  branch,  on  Oyster  Bay  harbari  ll)e  Wading 
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River  branch  to  Hicksville  and  to  Syosset;  a  third  branch  to 
Farmingdale,  which  also  has  direct  communication  by  railway 
with  Hicksville;  and  the  Montauk  division  to  Massapequa, 
in  the  south-western  part  of  the  township  on  Massapequa  Lake 
and  Massapequa  Creek,  which  empties  into  South  Oyster  Bay. 
The  villages  served  by  the  railway  are  the  only  important 
settlements;  those  on  the  hilly  north  shore  are  residential.  To 
the  north  of  the  village  of  Oyster  Bay,  on  a  long  peninsular 
beach  called  Centre  Island,  are  the  headquarters  of  the  Sea- 
wanhaka  Yacht  Club;  and  to  the  east  of  the  same  village, 
especially  on  Cove  Neck,  between  Oyster  Bay  Harbor  and  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  are  many  summer  residences  with  fine  grounds. 
Massapequa,  on  the  south  shore,  is  a  residential  summer  resort. 
The  villages  of  Hicksville  and  Farmingdale  are  rural;  the  former 
has  many  Geman  settlers.  Jericho,  N.E.  of  Hicksville,  is  a 
stronghold  of  the  Hicksite  Quakers,  who  are  mostly  wealthy 
landowners.  In  Locust  Valley  is  Friends'  Academy  (1876),  a 
secondary  school  for  boys  and  girls.  There  are  a  few  truck  farms 
in  the  township,  potatoes,  cabbages  and  cucumbers  for  pickling 
being  the  principiEiI  crops;  *  Oyster  Bay  asparagus  "  was  once 
a  famous  crop.  Oysters  are  cultivated  on  the  Sound  Shore  and 
there  are  clam  beds  in  Oyster  Bay  and  South  Oyster  Bay.  In 
the  village  of  Glen  Cove  there  is  a  large  leather-belting  factory. 

David  Pieterssen  de  Vries,  in  his  Voyages  from  Holland  to 
America^  makes  the  first  mention  of  Oyster  Bay  Harbor,  which 
he  explored  in  June  1639.  In  the  same  month  Matthew  Sinder- 
land  (or  Sunderland)  bought  from  James  Forrett,  deputy  of 
William  Alexander,  earl  of  Stirling,  "  two  little  necks  of  land, 
the  one  upon  the  east  side  of  Oyster  Bay  Harbor  ";  but  Sinder- 
land  made  no  settlement.  .A  settlement  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  was 
attempted  in  1640  but  was  prevented  by  Governor  William 
Kieft.  By  the  treaty  signed  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  the 
29th  of  September  1650  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
colonies  of  New  England  and  those  of  New  Netherland  all  land 
east  of  the  west  side  of  Oyster  Bay  was  granted  to  the  English, 
and  all  land  west  to  the  Dutch;  but  the  Dutch  placed  Oyster 
Bay,  according  to  a  letter  of  Pieter  Stuyvesant  written  in  1659, 
two  and  a  half  leagues  farther  east  than  the  New  Englanders 
did.  In  1653  an  Indian  deed  granted  land  at  Oyster  Bay  to 
Peter  Wright  and  others  of  Salem  and  Sandwich,  Mass., 
who  made  a  permanent  settlement  here;  in  1663  another  sale 
was  made  to  Captain  John  Underbill  (d.  1672),  who  first  went  to 
Long  Island  about  1653,  when  he  led  a  force  which  fought  the 
only  important  engagement  ever  fought  with  the  Indians  on 
Long  Island,  in  which  the  colonists  destroyed  the  fortification 
at  Fort  Neck  near  the  present  Massapequa,  of  Tackapousha, 
chief  of  the  Massapcquas,  an  Algonquian  tribe,  whose  name 
meant  "great  pond."  Oyster  Bay  was  for  a  time  closely 
connected  politically  with  New  Haven,  but  in  1664  with  the 
remainder  of  Long  Island  it  came  under  the  New  York  govern- 
ment of  Richard  Nicolls,  to  whose  success  Underbill  had  largely 
contributed  by  undermining  Dutch  influence  on  Long  Island. 
In  1689  a  Friends'  meeting-house  was  built  at  Jericho,  the  home 
of  Elias  Hicks,  near  the  present  Hicksville,  the  site  of  which  was 
owned  by  his  family  and  which  was  named  in  his  honour;  and 
the  Dutdi  built  their  first  church  in  Oyster  Bay  in  1733.  The 
harbour  of  Oyster  Bay  was  a  famous  smuggling  place  at  the 
close  of  the  X7th  century,  when  there  was  a  customs  house  here. 
The  first  settlement  on  the  "  south  side  "  of  the  township  was 
made  about  1693,  when  the  Massapequa  Indians  sold  6000  acres 
at  Fort  Neck  to  Thomas  Townsend,  and  his  son-in-law  Thomas 
Jones  (1665-1713),  who  had  fought  for  James  II.  at  Boyne  and 
Aghrim,  who  became  a  high  sheriff  of  Queen's  county  in  1704. 
and  who  was  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Jones  and  Floyd- 
Jones,  whose  seat  was  Tryon  Hall  (built  at  South  Oyster  Bay, 
now  Massapequa,  in  1770);  Thomas  Jones  (i  731-1792),  grand- 
son of  the  first  Thomas  Jones,  was  a  prominent  Loyalist 
during  the  War  of  Independence  and  wrote  a  valuable  History 
of  New  York  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  first  published  in  1879. 

OYSTER-CATCHERt  a  bird's  name  which  does  not  seem  to 
occur  in  books  until  1731,  when  M.  Catesby  (Nat,  Hist,  Carolina^ 
L  p.  85)  used  it  for  a  species  which  be  observed  to  be  abundant 


on  the  oyster-banks  left  bare  at  bw  water  in  the  riven  of  Carolina, 
and  believed  to  feed  principally  upon  those  molluscs.  In  1776 
T.  Pennant  applied  the  name  to  the  allied  British  species,  which 
he  and  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  many  other  English  writers 
had  called  the  "  Sea-Pie."  The  change,  in  spite  of  the  misnomer 
— for,  whatever  may  be  the  case  elsewhere,  in  England  the  bird 
does  not  feed  upon  oysters — met  with  general  approval,  and  the 
new  name  has,  at  least  in  books,  almost  wholly  replaced  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  older  one.^  The  Oyster-catcher  of 
Europe  is  the  Haematopus*  ostraUgus  or  Linnaeus,  belonging 
to  the  group  now  called  Limicolaef  and  is  generally  included  in 
the  family  Ckaradriidae;  though  some  writers  have  placed  it  in 
one  of  its  own,  Haematopodidae,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
bill — a  long  thin  wedge,  ending  in  a  vertical  edge.  Its  feet 
also  are  much  more  fleshy  than  are  generally  seen  in  the  Plover 
family.  In  its  sirongly«contrasted  plumage  of  black  and  white, 
with  a  coral-coloured  bill,  the  Oyster-catcher  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  birds  of  the  European  coasts,  and  in  many  parts 
is  still  very  common.  It  is  nearly  always  seen  paired,  though 
the  pairs  collect  in  prodigious  flocks;  and,  when  these  are  broken 
up,  its  shrill  but  musical  cry  of  "  tu-lup,"  "  tu-lup,"  somewhat 
pettishly  repeated,  helps  to  draw  attention  to  it.  Its  warinen, 
however,  is  very  marvellous,  and  even  at  the  breeding-season, 
when  most  birds  throw  off  their  shyness,  it  is  not  easily  approached 
within  ordinary  gunshot  distance.  The  hen-bird  commonly 
lays  three  clay-coloured  eggs,  blotched  with  black,  in  a  very 
slight  hollow  on  the  ground  not  far  from  the  sea.  As  incubation 
goes  on  the  hollow  is  somewhat  deepened,  and  perhaps  some 
haulm  is  added  to  its  edge,  so  that  at  last  a  very  fair  nest  is  the 
result.  The  young,  as  in  all  Limicolae,  are  at  first  clothed  in 
down,  so  mottled  in  colour  as  closely  to  resemble  the  shingle 
to  which,  if  they  be  not  hatched  upon  it,  they  are  almost  imme- 
diately taken  by  their  parents,  and  there,  on  the  slightest  alarm, 
they  squat  close  to  elude  observation.  This  species  occurs 
on  the  British  coasts  (very  seldom  straying  inland)  all  the  year 
round;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  those  we  have  io 
winter  are  natives  of  more  northern  latitudes,  while  our  home- 
bred birds  leave  us.  It  ranges  from  Iceland  to  the  shores  pf 
the  Red  Sea,  and  lives  chiefly  on  marine  worms,  Crustacea  and 
such  moUuscs  as  it  is  able  to  obtain.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  prising  limpets  from  their  rock,  and  of  opening 
the  shelh  of  musseb;  but,  though  undoubtedly  it  feeds  on  both, 
further  evidence  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  procures  them  is 
desirable.  J.  E.  Harting  informed  the  present  writer  that  the 
bird  seems  to  lay  its  h«id  sideways  on  the  ground,  and  then, 
grasping  the  limpet's  shell  close  to  the  rock  between  the 
mandibles,  use  them  as  scissor-blades  to  cut  off  the  nsollusc 
from  its  sticking-place.  The  Oyster-catcher  b  not  highly 
esteemed  as  a  bird  for  the  table. 

Differing  from  this  species  in  the  possesion  of  a  longjier  bill, 
in  having  much  less  white  on  its  back,  in  the  paler  colour  of  its 
mantle,  and  in  a  few  other  points,  is  the  ordinary  American 
species,  with  at  least  three  races,  Haemalopus  paUiatus.  Except 
that  its  call-note,  judging  from  description,  is  unlike  that  of  the 
European  bird,  the  habits  of  the  two  seem  to  be  perfectly  similar; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  indeed  of  all  the  other  species.  The 
Falkland  Ishuids  are  frequented  by  a  third,  H.  Itucopms,  very 
similar  to  the  first,  but  with  a  black  wing-lining  and  paler  kgs, 
while  the  Australian  Region  possesses  a  fourth,  H.  hngir0^ris^ 
with  a  very  long  bill  as  its  name  intimates,  and  no  white  on  its 

*  It  teems,  however,  very  possible,  judgini^  from  its  equivalents  ia 
other  European  languages,  such  as  the  Frisian  OeUernsscker,  the 
German  Augsterman,  Austemfischert  and  the  like,  thai  the  name 
"Oyster-catcher"  may  have  been  not  a  colonial  invenrioa  but 
indigenous  to  the  motner«country.  though  it  had  not  found  its  way 
into  print  before.  The  French  Hvttrier,  however,  appear* to  be  a 
word  coined  by  Briaaon.  "  Sea- Pie  "  has  its  analogues  m  the  French 
Pie-de-Mer,  the  German  Meeretster,  Seeelster,  and,K>  forth. 

'  Whether  it  be  the  Haematopus,  whose  name  is  found  in  tone 
editions  of  Pliny  (lib.  x.  cap.  47)  is  at  best  doubtful.  Other  editions 
have  Hima:fiUopus\  but  Hardouin  prefers  the  former  reading.  Both 
words  have  passed  into  modern  ornithology,  the  latter  as  the  generic 
name  of  the  Stilt  (9.9.):  and  tome  writers  ha>w  blended  the  two  io 
the  strange  and  impottiUe  compound  Haetnantofms. 
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pnsscd  and  much  uplunied  bilL  The  Soulh  Atrion  B.  captuiii 
has  also  KiHel  legs;  bill  in  Ihe  oihcTwise  veiy  similar  lurd  of 
Ausiralia  and  New  Zealand,  H.  tmkilor,  Ihese  member!  uc  o[  a 
pale  brick-colaur.  <A.  N.) 

OTSTBBMODTH,  or  Tre  MuioleS,  an  urban  dlilrict  and 
seaside  Te»rl  in  Ihc  Cower  division  trf  CUmorgantbin,  louih 
Wales,  situated  on  the  weilem  bendol  Swansea  Bay,  4)  m.  S.W. 
of  Swinsra.  with  which  it  b  connected  by  the  tteapi-iramwDy 
of  tbe  Swinset  and  Mumhlet  Railway  Company,  consirucied 
in  1S04.  Tbe  London  and  Nonh-Weslem  railway  has  also  a 
station  U  Miunbhs  Road,  1)  m.  N.  of  Oyslemouth.  Pop. 
(looi)  4461-  Tlecaslle,  which  bclonp  to  the  duke  of  Bcaulort 
■s  lord  of  the  seignioiy  of  Cower,  is  an  imposing  niin,  nobly 
situated  on  a  rocky  kooU  overlooking  the  luy.  Its  great  hall 
and  chapel  with  their  traceried  Gothic  windon-s  are  (airly  well 
preierved.  The  eaiiiest  structure  (probably  only  ■  "  peel  " 
lower),  buQt  in  Ibc  opening  yean  of  the  nth  century,  probably 
by  Maurice  de  LoIld^^^  was  destroyed  by  the  Welsh  In  1115. 
TV  eariy  English  leaiuies  of  the  square  keep  indicate  that  it 
■as  soon  rebuilt,  by  uoe  of  the  De  Breos  lords  (see  CowEa). 
iiS^Edwaid  I.  stayed  here  two  dayiai  the  guest  of  William 


deBra 


lower  of  the  lords  seignior  and  subsequently  o( 
and  their  chancery  was  located  her*  till  lis  abolition  in  1535. 
The  parish  church,  which  has  «□  enibaitlcd  lower,  wu  restored 
in  1S60,  when  fiagmeots  of  Roman  tesseUled  pavemeot  were 
foimd  ID  vvious  pans  of  the  churchyard-  Roman  otins  were 
also  found  in  the  village  in  igi>  and  1S3;— all  indicating  that 
there  had  been  a  small  settlement  here  ia  Roman  tinea.  The 
name  o(  tbe  castle  appean  in  the  Welsh  chronicles  as  Ystum 
Llv3rriarth,which,bytheelisionof  thcpenidtimate,  was  probably 
changed  by  false  analogy  into  Oysterraouth — tbe  bay  being 
noted  for  its  oyster  beds.  Itschurch  is  mentioned  in  the  cartulary 
(ilClaucesler{ii4i)asOstrenuve. 

Tbe  village  itself  is  straggling  and  aninlerestlng,  but  the 
high  grouod  between  it  and  tbe  pretty  bays  of  Laiigland  and 
CaswcU  on  tbe  southern  ude  of  the  headland  fronting  the  open 
chanitel  is  dotted  with  well-built  villas  and  commands  magnlBcent 
views.  Tbe  headland  terminates  in  two  rocky  islands,  which 
~te  channel  would  appear  like  the  breasts 
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OZAMAM,  AimilCB  FBtOtRIC  (iSij-lSsj),  French  scholar, 
waa  bom  at  Bdilan  on  the  73rd  of  April  iSij.  His  family,  which 
waa  of  Jewish  eatraclion,  had  been  settled  in  the  Lyonnais  for 
Duuy  centuries,  and  had  reached  distinction  in  the  third  genera- 
tion before  Frtdfiic  thrcpugh  Jacques  Osanam  (r640-i7i7).  an 

tbe  armies  of  tbe  republic,  but  betook  himself,  on  the  advent  of 
the  empire,  to  trade,  teaching,  and  finally  medicine.  Tbe  boy 
was  brought  up  at  Lyons  and  was  strongly  influenced  by  one  of 
his  matters,  tbe  Abbi  Nwrot.  Hb  conservative  and  religisus 
inUiiict*  ilBwed  themsdve*  e*r1y.  and  he  published  a  pamphlet 
■(linM  Ssfnt-Siowniwuta  in  iSji,  wUcb  Mtncted  the  attention 
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Lamartinc.    In  the  lotlowiiig  year  he  wu  lenl  ( 
Parb,  where  he  fell  in  with  th«  Amp^  family, 
em  with  Chateaubriand,  Ltcordaire,  hlonlalenihert,  ana  othc 
dcTs  of  the  oeo-Catholic  movement.     Whilst  still  a  siuden 
journalism  and  contributed  considerably  to  Bailly' 
I.  ■»«)  t'-i 
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iSj3  the  celebnted  diuitsble  ndely  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul, 

memben.    Her 
in  1838  that  of 

he  wu  appointei 

and    in  1840  a  _ 

Sorbonne.     He  married  in  Juoe  1841,  and  visited  Italy  01 

wedding  tour.    At  Fauiiel's  death  in  1S44  he  succeeded  10  me 

full  professorship  of  foreign  lilersturc.    The  short  remainder  of 

hb  life  was  eiiremely  busy  with  hu  professorial  duties,  hb 

eiiensive  Lteiary  occupaiiaas,  and  the  work,  which  he  still 

Vincent  de  Paul.  During  the  revolution  of  1S4S,  of  which  be 
took  an  unduly  sanguine  view,  he  once  more  turned  journaUst 
for  a  short  time  in  the  £re  mnacllt  and  other  papers.  lie 
travelled  extensively,  and  wa*  in  England  at  the  lime  of  the 
Eihibition  of  1S51.  His  naturally  weak  coDStitution  fell  a  prey 
to  consumption,  which  he  hoped  to  cure  by  visiting  luly.  but  he 
died  on  his  return  at  Klarseilles  on  Ihe  Sih  of  September  1853. 
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church  should  adapt  ilsell 

consequent  10  the  Revolul 

important  contributions  of  historical  Chi 

laincd  e^wdally  that,  in  ointinuing  the  wo 

Catholic  church  had  been  the  most  potent  factor  in 

invading  barbanans  and  in  orEUuaing  the  Life  of  the 

He  confessed  that  his  object  was  "  to  prove  the  cc 

to  Gibbon's,"  and,  although  any  historian  who  be; 

deure  to  prove  ■  thesis  Is  quite  sure  to  go  more  o 

Ozanam  no  doubt  administered  a  healthful  ant 

prevalent  notion,  particularly  amongst  English-speaking  peoples. 

that  the  CatboUc  church  had  done  far  more  to  enslave  than  to 

elevate  Ibe  human  mind.    His  knowledge  of  medieval  literature 

and  bis  appreciative  sympathy  with  medieval  life  admirably 

qualified  him  for  bis  work,  and  his  scholarly  attainments  are  still 

highly  esteemed. 

Hii  works  were  published  In  eleven  volumes  (Paris.  iB6i-iHs). 
Thrv  include  Derx  (taacifiiri  i'Antltlrrrt,   Baan   it    VrnJam  d 
dt  OmlaHry  (Paris.  1836):  Danu  M  la  pitilmD^iu 
Oflt  iParis,  1839;  2nd  ed,.  eulai^ed  184s); 
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ji.  1U7:  ind  id..  London, 
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town  of  Sardinia  in  the  province  of  Saasari,  from 
which  it  b  34  m.  E.S.E,  by  taU.  Fop.  (tgci)  9555.  Itissituated 
I  iBo  ft,  above  sea-level  on  a  steep  slope,  but  faces  north,  and  so  is 
not  very  healthy.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  Ii  a  square  with 
a  fine  fountain  of  1594.  The  cathedral  was  restored  In  1848;  it 
is  the  seat  of  the  diocese  of  Buarcio,  The  former  cathedral  of  tbb 
diocese  lies  some  dblance  to  the  N.W.;  it  ia  a  fine  Romanesque 
building  of  Ibe  nth  and  13th  centuiics.    Tbe  district  of  Oiieri 
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is  famous  for  its  butter — the  only  butter  made  in  Sardinia — 

cheeseiand  other  pastoral  products;  cattle  are  also  bred  here. 

See  D.  Scano,  Storia  ddT  arU  in  Sardepta  dai  xL  al  xh.  secdo 
(CagUari-Saaaari,  1907).  p.  200. 

OZOKERITB,  or  Ozoceute  (Gr.  jfciy,  to  emit  odour,  and 
cq^,  wax),  mineral  wax,  a  combustible  mineral,  which  may  be 
designated  as  crude  native  paraflBn  (^.v.),  found  in  many  localities 
in  varying  degrees  of  ptirity.  Specimens  have  been  obtained 
from  Scotland,  Northumberland  and  Wales,  as  well  as  from 
about  thirty  different  countries.  Of  these  occurrences  the 
ozokerite  of  the  island  of  Tcheleken,  near  Baku,  and  the  deposits 
of  Utah,  U.S.A.,  deserve  m^ition,  though  the  last-named  have 
been  largely  worked  out.  The  sole  sources  of  commercial  supply 
are  in  Galida,  at  Boryslaw,  Dzwiniacz  and  Starunia,  though  the 
mineral  is  found  at  other  points  on  both  flanks  of  the  Carpathians. 
Ozokerite-deposits  are  believed  to  have  originated  in  much  the 
same  way  as  mineral  veins,  the  slow  evaporation  and  oxidation  of 
petroleum  having  resulted  in  the  deposition  of  its  dissolved 
paraffin  in  the  fissures  and  crevices  previously  occupied  by  the 
liquid.  As  found  native,  ozokerite  varies  from  a  very  soft  wax 
to  a  black  mass  as  hard  as  gypsum.  Its  specific  gravity  ranges 
from  '%$  to  'QS,  and  its  melting  point  from  $8^  to  100*  C.  It  is 
soluble  in  ether,  petroleum,  benzene,  turpentine^  chloroform, 
carbon  bisulphide,  &c  Galidan  ozokerite  varies  in  colour  from 
light  yellow  to  dark  brown,  and  frequently  appears  green  owing 
to  dichrobm.  It  usually  melts  at  63^  C.  Chemically,  ozokerite 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  various  hydrocarbons,  containing  85*7% 
by  weight  of  carbon  and  14*3%  of  hydrogen. 

The  mining  of  ozokerite  was  formerly  carried  on  in  Galida  by 
means  of  hand-labour,  but  in  the  modem  ozokerite  mines 
owned  by  the  Boryslaw  Actien  Gesellschaft  and  the  Galizische 
Kreditbank,  the  workings  of  which  extend  to  a  depth  of  300 
metres,  and  225  metres  respectively,  electrical  power  is  employed 
for  hauling,  pumping  and  ventilating.  In  these  mines  there 
are  the  usual  main  shafts  and  galleries,  the  ozokerite  being 
reached  by  levels  driven  along  the  strike  of  the  deposit.  The  wax, 
as  it  reaches  the  surface,  varies  in  purity,  and,  in  new  workings 
especially,  only  hand-picking  is  needed  to  separate  the  pure 
material.  In  other  cases  mudi  earthy  matter  is  mixed  with  the 
material,  and  then  the  rock  or  shale  having  been  eliminated  by 
hand-picking,  the  "  wax-stone  "  is  boiled  with  water  in  large 
coppers,  when  the  pure  wax  rises  to  the  surface.  This  is  again 
melted  without  water,  and  the  impurities  are  skimmed  off,  the 
material  being  then  run  into  slightly  conical  cylindrical  moulds 
and  thus  made  into  blocks  for  the  market.  The  crude  ozokerite 
is  refined  by  treatment  first  with  Nordhausen  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
subsequently  with  charcoal,  when  the  ceresine  or  cerasin  of 
commerce  is  obtained.  The  refined  orokerite  or  ceresine,  which 
usually  has  a  melting-point  of  61*  to  78°  C,  is  largely  used  as  an 
adulterant  of  beeswax,  and  is  frequently  coloured  artificially  to 
resemble  that  product  in  appearance. 

On  distillation  ui  a  current  of  superheated  steam,  ozokerite 
yields  a  candle-making  material  resembling  the  paraffin  obtained 
from  petroleum  and  shale^il  but  of  higher  melting-point,  and 
tfauerefore  of  greater  value  if  the  candles  made  from  it  are  to  be 
used  in  hot  dimates.  There  are  also  obtained  in  the  distillation 
light  oils  and  a  product  resembling  vaseline  (^.v.).  The  residue 
in  the  stills  consists  of  a  hard,  bhick,  waxy  substance,  which  in 
admixture  with  india-rubber  is  employed  under  the  name  of 
okonUe  as  an  dectrical  insulator.  From  the  residue  a  form  of  the 
material  known  as  heel-batt,  used  to  impart  a  polished  surface  to 
the  heels  and  soles  of  boots,  is  also  manufactured. 

According  to  published  statistics,  the  output  of  crude  ozokerite 
in  Galida  in  1906  and  1907  was  as  follows : 

1906.  IQ07. 

District.  Metric  Tons.  Metric  Tons. 

Boryslaw .  2,205  2,240 

Drwtniacz  260  270 

Starunia  .        .  310  135         (B.  R.) 


OZONE,  allotropic  oxygen,  0^.  The  fint  recorded  observations 
of  the  substance  are  due  to  Van  Marum  (1785),  who  found  that 
oxygen  gas  through  which  a  stream  of  dectric  sparks  bad 
been  paued,  tarnished  mercury  and  emitted  a  peculiar  smcIL 
In  1840  C.  F.  Schonbdn  (Pogg.  Ann,  50,  p.  6t6)  showed  that 
this  substance  was  also  present  In  the  oxygen  liberated  during 
the  electrolysis  of  addulated  water,  and  gave  it  the  name 
ozone  (Gr.  6Cup,  to  smell).  Ozone  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
oxygen  is  obtained  by  submitting  dry  oxygen  to  the  silent 
dectric  discharge  [at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air,  E.  Briner 
and  E.  Durand  {Comptes  rendus,  1907,  145,  p.  1273)  obtained 
a  90%  yield];  by  the  action  of  fluorine  on  water  at  o**  C. 
(H.  Moissan,  CompUs  rendus^  1899,  129,  p.  570);  by  tbe.action 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  or  barium  peroxide  or  on 
other  peroxides  and  salts  of  peradds  (A.  v.  Baeycr  and  V. 
Villiger,  Ber,  1901,  34,  p.  355);  by  passing  oxygen  over 
some  heated  metallk  oiddes,  and  by  distilling  potassium  per- 
manganate with  concentrated  sulphuric  add  in  vacuo.  It  is 
also  formed  during  many  processes  of  slow  oxidation.  For  a 
description  of  the  various  forms  of  ozonizers  used  on  the  large 
scale  see  N.  Otto,  Rev.  gin.  de  ckemie  pure  H  appHquU^  >90o, 
ii.  p.  40s;  W.  Elworthy,  EUkl.  Zeits.,  1904,  iL  p.  i),  and  H. 
Guilleminot  (CompUs  rendus^  1903,  136,  p.  1653).  Ozone  is 
also  produced  by  the  action  of  cathode  and  ultra-violet  rays 
on  oxygen.  These  methods  of  preparation  give  an  osone 
diluted  with  a  considerable  amount  of  unaltered  oxygen;  A. 
Ladenburg  {Ber.  1898,  31,  pp.  2508,  3830)  succeeded  in  liquefy- 
ing ozonized  oxygen  with  liquid  air  and  then  by  fractional 
evaporation  obtained  a  liquid  containing  between  80  and 
90%  of  ozone. 

Ozone  is  a  colouriess  gas  which  poeacsses  a  characteristic 
smell.  When  strongly  cooled  it  condenses  to  an  Indigo  blue 
liquid  which  is  extremely  explodve  (see  Liquid  Gasks).  Io 
ozonizing  oxygen  the  volume  of  the  gas  diminishes,  but  if  the 
gas  be  heated  to  about  300*  C,  it  returns  to  its  original  volume 
and  is  found  to  be  nothing  but  oxjrgen.  The  same  change  «l 
ozone  into  oxygen  may  be  brought  about  by  oontact  with 
platinum  black  and  other  substances.  Ozone  is  only  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  a  most  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  which 
rapidly  attacks  organic  matter  (hence  in  preparing  the  sas» 
rubber  connexions  must  not  be  used,  since  they  are  instantly 
destroyed),  bleaches  vegetable  colouring  matters  and  acts 
rapidly  on  most  metals.  It  liberates  iodine  from  solutions  of 
potassium  iodide,  the  reaction  in  neutral  solution  proceeding 
thus:  Qi+2RI+H,0-0>+Ii+2KHO  whilst  in  add  solution 
the  decomposition  takes  the  following  course:  40i+10HI» 
5Ii-hH|Oi+4HiO+30i  (A.  Ladenburg,  Btr.  1901,  34*  p.  1184). 
Ozone  is  decomposed  by  some  metallic  oxides,  with  regeneration 
of  oxygen.  It  combines  with  many  unsaturated  carbon  com- 
pounds to  form  ozonides  (C.  Harries,  Ber,  1904,  37,  pp.  839 
etscq.). 

The  constitution  of  ozone  has  been  determined  by  J.  L.  Soret 
{Ann.  ckim.  pkys.,  x866  [4I.  7.  P-  "3:  x868  (4),  13,  p.  257),  who 
showed  that  the  diminution  In  volume  when  ozone  is  absorbed 
from  ozonized  oxygen  by  means  of  oO  of  turpentine  is  twice  as 
great  as  the  increase  in  volume  observed  when  oaone  is  reoMi- 
verted  into  oxygen  on  heating.  This  points  to  the  gas  possessing 
the  molecular  formula  0^  Confirmation  was  obtained  by  com- 
paring the  rate  of  diffusion  of  ozone  with  that  of  chfcmne,  which 
gave  24-8  as  the  value  for  the  density  of  ozone,  conscquertly 
the  molecular  formula  must  be  Qi  (d.  B.  C.  Brodie,  Pkii.  Trans., 
X872,  pt.  IL  p.  43S)-  l^ore  recently  A.  Ladenburg  {Ber.  1901, 
34,  p.  631)  has  obtained  as  a  mean  value  for  the  molecular 
weight  the  number  47*78,  which  corresponds  with  the  above 
molecular  formula.  ,  Oaone  is  .used  largdy  for  steriliiing 
water. 
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PThe  sizteentb  letter  of  tbe  En^h  alphabet,  the  fifteenth 
in  the  Latin  and  the  sixteenth  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  the 
I&tter  in  its  ordinary  fonn  having  the  symbol  for  z  before 
e.  In  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  from  which  the  Western 
alphabets  are  directly  or  indirectly  derived,  its  shape,  written 
irom  right  to  left,  is  1.  In  the  Greek  alplutbet,  when  written 
from  left  to  right,  it  takes  the  form  H  or  [1 ,  the  second  form  being 
much  carer  in  inscriptions  than  the  first.  Only  very  rarely  and 
onlv  in  imcriptions  of  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  B.C.  are  rounded 
forms  0,  n  found.  In  Italy  the  Etruscan  and  Umbrian  form  1 
(written  Irom  right  to  left),  though  more  angular  than  the 
Phoenician  S3rmbol,  resembles  it  more  closely  tKum  it  does  the 
Greek.  The  earliest  Roman  form — on  the  inscription  found  in 
the  Forum  in  1899 — vi  Greek  in  shape  1,  though  the  second  leg 
b  barely  visible.  The  Oscan  fl  is  identical  with  the  rarer  Greek 
form.  As  time  goes  on  the  Roman  form  becomes  more  and  more 
rounded  P,  but  not  till  Imperial  times  is  the  semicircle  completed 
so  as  to  form  the  symbol  in  the  shape  which  it  still  retains  P. 
The  Semitic  name  Pi  became  in  Greek  irci,  and  has  in  the  course 
of  ages  changed  but  little.  The  sound  of  p  throu^out  has  been 
that  of  the  breathed  labial  stop,  as  in  the  English  pin.  At  the 
end  of  English  words  like  lip  the  breath  is  audible  after  the 
consonant,  so  that  the  sound  is  rather  that  of  the  ancient  Greek 
0,  t.e.  p-kf  not  /,  as  ^  is  ordinarily  now  pronounced.  This  sound 
is  found  initially  also  in  some  dialects  of  English,  as  in  i  be  Irish 
pronunciation  <d  pig  as  P-^g'  Eor  a  remarkable  interchange 
between  p  and  qu  sounds  which  is  found  in  many  languages,  see 
under  Q,  (P.  Gi.) 

PAARU  a  town  of  the  Cape  Province,  South  Africa,  36  m.  by 
rail  E.N.E.  of  Cape  Town.  Pop.  (1904),  11,295.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Berg  river,  some  400  ft.  above 
the  sea.  It  stands  on  the  coast  plain  near  the  foot  of  the 
Drakenstein  mountains.  West  of  the  town  the  Paarl  Berg  rises 
from  the  plain.  The  berg  is  crowned  by  three  great  granite 
boulders,  known  as  the  Paarl,  Britannia  and  Gordon  Rock. 
The  town  is  beautifully  situated  amid  gardens,  orange  groves 
and  vineyards.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  two  Dutch 
Reformed  chiirches,  the  old  church  being  a  good  specimen  of 
cdonial  Dutch  architecture,  with  gables,  curves  anid  thatched 
roof.  Paarl  is  a  thriving  agricultural  and  viticultural  centre, 
among  its  industries  being  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  brandy, 
wagon  and  carriage  building  and  harness  making.  South-east 
of  the  town  are  granite  quarries.  The  wines  produced  in  the 
district  are  among  the  best  in  South  Africa,  ranking  second  only 
to  those  of  Constantia. 

The  Paari  is  one  of  the  oldest  European  towns  !n  South 
Africa.  It  dates  from  1687,  the  site  for  the  new  settlement  being 
chosen  by  the  governor,  Simon  van  der  Stell.  It  was  named 
Paarl  by  the  first  settlers  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  one 
of  the  boulders  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  when  glistening  in  the  sun, 
to  a  g^antic  pearL  Shortly  afterwards  several  of  the  Huguenots 
who  bad  sought  refuge  at  the  Cape  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  were  placed  in  the  new  settlement.  The  present 
inhabitants  are  largely  descended  from  these  Huguenots. 

PABIANIC^  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the  government  of 
Piotrkow,  30  m.  N.W.  of  the  town  of  Piotrkow,  and  10  m.  S.S.W. 
from  Lodz  railway  station.  Pop.  (1897),  18,251.  It  lies  amidst 
extensive  forests  round  the  head-waters  of  the  N&,  which  wore 
the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Polish  kings.  It  has  woollen,  doth 
and  paper  mills,  and  manufactures  agricultural  implements. 

PABIIA,  or  PuBNA,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Rajshahi  division  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  river  Ichhamati,  near  the  old  bed  of  the  Ganges. 
Pop.  (190X),  18,424.  The  district  of  Pabna  has  an  area  of  1839 
sq.  m.  Pop  (190X),  1,420,461,  showing  an  increase  of  4*8%  in 
the  decade.  It  b  bordered  along  its  entire  east  face  by  the  main 
ftzeam  of  the  Brahmaputra  or  Jamuna,  and  along  its  south-west 


face  by  thie  Ganges  or  P^ulma.  It  b  entirely  of  alluvial  origin, 
tbe  silt  of  the  annual  inundations  overiying  strata  of  clay  on 
sand.  Apart  from  the  two  great  bordering  rivers,  it  b  inter- 
sected by  countless  water-channeb  of  varying  magnitude,  so 
that  during  the  rainy  season  every  village  b  accessible  by  boat 
and  by  boat  only.  Almost  the  whole  area  b  one  green  rice-field, 
the  uniform  level  being  broken  only  by  clumps  of  bamboos  and 
fruit-trees,  which  conceal  the  village  sites.  The  district  b  a 
modem  creation  of  British  rule,  being  first  formed  out  of  Rajshahi 
district  in  1832,  and  possesses  no  hislory  of  its  own.  The  two 
staple  crops  are  rice  and  jute.  Sirajganj,  on  the  Brahmaputra,, 
b  the  largest  mart  for  jute  in  BengaL  The  Eastern  Bengal 
railway  cuts  across  the  south-west  comer  of  the  district  to  Sara,, 
where  a  bridge  crosses  the  Ganges.  The  district  was  affected 
by  the  earthquake  of  the  12th  of  June  1897,  wUch  was  most 
severely  felt  at  Sirajganj. 

PABST,  FREDERICK  (1836-X904),  American  brewer,  was  born 
at  Nicholausreith,  in  Saxony,  on  the  a8th  of  March  1836.  In 
1848  he  emigrated  with  hb  parents  to  Chicago.  There  be 
became,  first  a  waiter  in  an  hotel,  then  a  cabin-boy  on  a  Lake 
Michigan  steamer,  and  eventually  captain  of  one  of  these  vessels. 
In  thb  last  capacity  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  German^ 
Philip  Best,  the  owner  of  a  small  but  prosperous  brewery  at 
Milwaukee,  and  married  hb  daughter.  In  1862  Pabst  was 
taken  into  partnership  in  hb  father-in-law's  brewery,  and  set 
himself  to  work  to  study  the  detaib  of  the  business.  After 
obtaining  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  art  of  brewing,  Pabst 
turned  hb  attention  to  extending  the  market  for  the  beer,  and 
before  long  had  raised  the  output  of  the  Best  brewery  to  zoo,ooo 
barreb  a  year.  The  brewery  was  eventually  converted  into  a 
public  company,  and  its  capital  repeatedly  increased  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  continually  increasing  trade. 

PACA,  the  Braxilian  name  for  a  large,  heavily-built,  short- 
tailed  rodent  mammal,  easily  recognized  by  its  spotted  fur. 
Thb  rodent,  Coehgenys  (or  Agouti)  paca,  together  with  one  or 
two  other  tropical  American  species,  represents  a  genus  near 
akin  to  the  agoutb  and  included  in  the  family  Cariidae. 
Pacas  may  be  ^tinguished  from  agoutb  by  their  heavier  and 
more  compact  build,  the  longitudinal  rows  of  light  spots  on  the 
fur,  the  five-toed  hind-feet,  and  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
skuU,  in  which  the  cheek-bones  are  expanded  to  form  large 
capsules  on  the  sides  of  the  face,  each  enclosing  a  cavity  opening 
on  the  side  of  the  check.  Their  habits  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  agoutis,  but  when  pursued  they  invariably  take  to  the  water. 
The  young,  of  which  seldom  more  than  one  b  produced  at  a  birth, 
remain  in  the  burrows  for  several  months.  The  flesh  b  eaten 
in  Brazil.  Males  may  be  dbtingubhed  from  females  by  t^  skull, 
in  which  the  outer  surface  of  the  cheek-bones  b  roughened  in  the 
former  and  smooth  in  the  latter  sex.  The  paca-rana  {Dinomys 
branicki)f  from  the  highlands  of  Peru,  differs,  among  other 
features,  by  its  well-dcvdoped  tail  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
spots.   (See  Rodentia.) 

PACATUS  DREPANIUS,  LATINUS  (or  Latdous),  one  of  the 
Latin  panegyrists,  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  aj>. 
He  probably  came  from  Aginnum  (Agen),  in  the  south  of  France, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Nitiobrigcs,  and  received  hb  education 
in  the  rhetorical  school  of  Burdigala  (Bordeaux).  He  was  the 
contemporary  and  intimate  friend  of  Ausonius,  who  dedicated 
two  of  hb  minor  works  to  Pacatus,  and  describes  him  as  the 
greatest  Latin  poet  after  VirgiL  Pacatus  attained  the  rank  ot 
proconsul  of  Africa  (aj>.  390)  and  held  a  confidential  position 
at  the  imperial  court.  He  b  the  author  of  an  extant  speech 
(ed.  E.  B&hrens  in  Panegyrici  latini,  1874,  No.  12)  delivered  in 
the  senate  house  at  Rome  (389)  in  honour  of  Thcodosius  I.  It 
contains  an  account  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  the  emperor,  the 
special  subject  of  congratulation  being  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  usurper  Maximua.    The  speech  b  one  of  the  best  of  it» 
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kind.  Though '  not  altogether  free  from  exaggeration  and 
flattery,  it  is  marked  by  considerable  dignity  and  self-restraint, 
and  is  thus  more  important  as  an  historical  document  than 
similar  productions.  The  style  is  vivid,  the  language  elegant 
but  comparatively  simple,  exhibiting  familiarity  with  the  best 
classical  literature.  The  writer  of  the  panegyric  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Drepanius  Florus,  deacon  of  Lyons  (c.  850), 
author  of  some  Christian  poems  and  prose  theological  works. 

See  M.  Schanz  Ceschkkie  der  rdmiscken  LUUralur  (1904),  iv.  i. 

PACCHIA,     GIROLAMO    DEU    and    PACCHIAROTTO    (or 

Pacchiarotti),  JACOPO,  two  painters  of  the  Sienese  school. 
One  or  other  of  them  produced  some  good  pictures,  which  used 
to  pass  as  the  performance  of  Perugino;  reclaimed  from  Penigino, 
they  were  assigned  to  Pacchiarotto;  now  it  is  sufficiently  settled 
that  the  good  works  are  by  G.  del  Pacchia,  while  nothing  of 
Pacchiarotto's  own  doing  transcends  mediocrity.  The  mythical 
Pacchiarotto  who  worked  actively  at  Fontainebleau  has  no 
authenticity. 

Girolamo  del  Pacchia,  son  of  a  Hungarian  cannon-founder, 
was  bom,  probably  in  Siena,  in  1477-  Having  joined  a  turbulent 
club  named  the  Bardotti  be  disappeared  from  Siena  in  1535, 
when  the  dub  was  dispersed,  and  nothing  of  a  later  date  is 
known  about  him.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  a  fresco  of  the 
"Nativity  of  the  Virgin,"  in  the  chapel  of  S  Bernardino,  Siena, 
graceful  and  tender,  with  a  certain  artificiality.  Another 
renowned  fresco,  in  the  church  of  S  Caterina,  represents  that 
saint  on  her  visit  to  St  Agnes  of  Montepulciano,  who,  having 
just  expired,  raises  her  foot  by  miracle.  In  the  National  Gallery 
of  London  there  is  a  "  Virgin  and  Child."  The  forms  of  G.  del 
Pacchia  are  fuller  than  those  of  Perugino  (his  prindpal  model 
of  style  appears  to  have  been  in  reality  Franciabigio);  the 
drawing  is  not  always  unexceptionable;  the  female  beads  have 
sweetness  and  beauty  of  feature,  and  some  of  the  colouring  has 
noticeable  force. 

Pacchiarotto  was  bom  in  Siena  in  1474.  In  1530  he  took  part 
in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Libertini  and  Popolani,  and  in  1 534  he 
joined  the  Bardotti.  He  had  to  hide  for  his  life  in  1535,  and 
was  concealed  by  the  Observantine  fathers  in  a  tomb  in  the 
church  of  S  Giovanm*.  He  was  stuffed  in  close  to  a  new-buried 
corpse,  and  got  covered  with  vermin  and  dreadfully  exhausted 
by  the  close  of  the  second  day.  After  a  while  he  resumed  work; 
he  was  exiled  in  1539,  but  recalled  in  the  following  year,  and  in 
that  year  or  soon  afterwards  he  died.  Among  the  few  extant 
works  with  which  he  is  still  credited  is  an  "  Assumption  cf  the 
Virgin,"  in  the  Carmine  of  Siena.  Other  works  rather  dubiously 
attributed  to  him  are  in  Siena,  Buonconvento,  Florence,  Rome 
and  London. 

PACE,  RICHARD  (c.  1483-1 S36),  English  diplomatist,  was 
educated  at  Winchester  under  Thomas  Lahgton,  at  Padua,  at 
Bologna,  and  probably  at  Oxford.  In  1509  he  went  with 
Cardinal  Christopher  Bainbridge,  archbishop  of  York,  to  Rome, 
where  he  won  the  esteem  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  who  advised  Henry 
VIII.  to  take  him  into  his  service.  The  English  king  did  so, 
and  in  151 5  Pace  became  his  secretary  and  in  1516  a  secretary 
of  state.  In  15x5  Wolsey  sent  him  to  urge  the  Swiss  to  attack 
France,  and  in  1519  he  went  to  Germany  to  discuss  with  the 
electors  the  impending  election  to  the  imperial  throne.  He  was 
made  dean  of  St  Paul's  in  1519,  and  was  also  dean  of  Exeter 
and  dean  of  Salisbury.  He  was  present  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold  in  1520,  and  in  1521  he  went  to  Venice  with  the  object 
of  winning  the  support  of  the  republic  for  Wolsey,  who  was 
anxious  at  this  time  to  become  pope.  At  the  end  of  1 526  he  was 
recalled  to  England,  and  he  died  in  1536.  His  chief  literary 
work  was  Defructu  (Basel,  151 7). 

PACE  (through  O.  Fr.  pas^  from  Lat.  pasms,  step,  properly 
the  stretch  of  the  leg  in  walking,  from  pandere,  to  stretch),  one 
movement  of  the  leg  in  walking;  hence  used  of  the  amount  of 
ground  covered  by  each  single  movement,  or  generally  of  the 
speed  at  which  anything  moves.  The  word  is  also  used  of  a 
measure  of  distance,  taken  from  the  position  of  one  foot  to  that 
of  the  other  in  making  a  single  "  pace,"  t.«.  from  9|  ft.  (the 


military  pace)  to  i  yard.  The  Roman  passus  was  reckoned 
from  the  position  of  the  back  foot  at  the  beginning  of  the  pace 
to  the  position  of  the  same  foot  at  the  end  of  the  movement, 
i.e.  s  Roman  feet,  58'z  English  inches,  hence  the  Roman  mile, 
miUe  passus"  1646  yards. 

For  pacing  in  horve-radng  see  HORSE-RACIKC. 


PACHB,  JEAN  NICOLAS  (1746-1823),  French  poUUdan, 
bom  in  Paris,  of  Swiss  parentage,  the  son  of  the  cmuierge  of  the 
h6tel  of  Mardial  de  Castries.  He  became  tutor  to  the  marshal's 
children,  and  subsequently  first  secretary  at  the  ministry  of 
marine,  head  of  supi^ies  (munitionnaire  giniral  <Us  vivres),  and 
comptroller  of  the  king's  household.  After  spending  several 
years  in  Switzerland  with  his  family,  he  returned  to  France  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  .He  was  empk^ed  successively 
at  the  ministries  of  the  interior  and  of  war,  and  was  appointed 
on  the  2oth  of  September  1793  third  deputy  iuppUant  of  Paris 
by  the  Luxembourg  section.  Thus  brought  into  notice,  he  was 
made  minister  of  war  in  the  following  October.  Pacbe  was  a 
Girondist  himself,  but  aroused  their  hostility  by  his  incompetence. 
He  was  supported,  however,  by  Marat,  and  when  be  was  super- 
seded in  the  ministry  of  war  by  BeumonviUe  (Feb.  4,  1794)  be 
was  chosen  mayor  by  the  Parisians.  In  that  capacity  he  con- 
tributed to  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  but  his  relations  with  Hubert 
and  Chaumette,  and  with  the  enemies  of  Robespierre  led  to  his 
arrest  on  the  xoth  of  May  1794.  He  owed  his  safety  only  to 
the  amnesty  of  the  25th  of  October  1795.  After  acting  as 
commissary  to  the  civil  hospitals  of  Paris  in  2799,  he  retired 
from  public  life,  and  died  at  Thin-le-Moutter  on  the  x8tb  of 
November  1823. 

See  L.  nerquin,  Mimoires  sur  Pache  ((Charleville,  1900). 

PACHECO,  FRANCISCO  (1571-1654),  Spanish  painter  and 
art  historian,  was  born  at  Seville  in  1571.  Favourable  q)edmens 
of  his  style  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Madrid  picture  gallery,  and  also 
in  two  churches  at  Alcala  de  Guadaira  near  Seville.  He  attained 
great  popularity,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  X7th  century 
opened  an  academy  of  painting  which  was  largely  attended. 
Of  his  pupils  by  far  the  most  distinguished  was  Velazquez, 
who  afterwards  became  his  son-in-law.  From  about  1625 
be  gave  up  painting  and  betook  himself  to  literary  society  and 
pursuits;  the  most  important  of  his  works  in  this  department 
is  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  painting  {Arte iela pintura:  su  ttntigue- 
dad  y  grandeza,  1649),  which  is  of  considerable  value  for  the 
information  it  contains  on  matters  relating  to  Spanish  art.  He 
died  in  1654. 

PACHISI  (Hindu  pachis,  twenty-five),  the  national  table-game 
of  India.  In  the  palace  of  Akbar  at  Fatehpur  Sikri  the  court 
of  the  zenana  is  divided  into  red  and  white  squares,  representing 
a  pachisi-board,  and  here  Akbar  played  the  game  with  his 
courtiers,  employing  sixteen  young  slaves  from  his  harem  as 
living  pieces.  This  was  also  done  by  the  emperors  of  Delhi  in 
their  palace  of  Agra.  A  pachisi-board,  which  is  usually  em- 
broidered on  cloth,  is  marked  with  a  cross  of  squares,  each  limb 
consisting  of  three  rows  of  8  squares,  placed  around  a  centre 
square.  The  outer  rows  each  have  ornaments  on  the  fourth 
square  from  the  end  and  the  middle  rows  one  on  the  end 
square,  these  ornamented  squares  forming  "  castles,"  in  which 
pieces  are  safe  from  capture.  The  castles  are  so  placed  that 
from  the  centre  square,  or  "  home,"  whence  all  pieces  start 
going  down  the  middle  row  and  back  on  the  outside  and  then  to 
the  end  of  the  next  limb,  will  be  exactly  25  squares,  whence  the 
name.  Four  players,  generally  two  on  a  side,  take  part.  The 
pieces,  of  which  each  player  has  four,  are  coloured  yellow,  green, 
red  and  black,  and  are  entered,  one  at  a  time,  from  the  centre  and 
move  down  the  middle  row,  then  round  the  entire  board  and  up 
the  middle  row  again  to  the  home  square.  The  moves  are 
regulated  by  six  cowrie  shells,  which  are  thrown  by  hand  down  a 
slight  incline.  The  throws  indicate  the  number  of  squares  a 
piece  may  move,  as  well  as  whether  the  player  shall  have  a 
"  grace,"  w^ithout  which  no  piece,  if  taken,  may  be  reentered. 
A  piece  may  be  taken  if  another  piece  lands  on  the  same  square, 
unless  the  square  be  a  castle.    The  object  of  each  side  is  to 
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get  all  eight  pieces  round  and  home  before  the  opponents  can 
do  so. 

See  CtttneSf  Ancient  and  Oriental^  by  E.  Falkner  (London,  1892). 

PACHMANN.  VLADIMIR  DB  (1848-  ),  Russian  pianist, 
was  bom  at  Odessa,  where  his  father  was  a  professor  at  the 
university.  He  was  educated  in  music  at  Vienna,  and  from 
1869  to  1882  only  rarely  performed  in  public,  being  engaged  in 
the  meanwhile  in  assiduous  study  He  then  obtained  the 
greatest  success,  particularly  as  a  player  of  Chopin,  his  brilliance 
of  execution  and  rendering  being  no  less  remarkable  than  the 
playfulness  of  his  platform  manner. 

PACHMARHI,  a  hill-station  and  sanatorium  for  British  troops 
in  the  Central  Provinces  of  India.  Pop.  (1901),  3020,  rising  to 
double  that  number  in  the  season.  It  is  situated  at  a  height 
of  3500  ft.  on  a  plateau  of  the  Satpura  hills  in  Hoshangabad 
district,  32  m.  by  road  from  Piparia  station  on  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  railway  Though  not  free  from  fever  m  the  hot  season, 
it  affords  the  best  availa&le  retreat  for  the  Central  Provinces. ' 

PACHOMIUS,  ST  (292-346),  Egyptian  monk,  the  founder  of 
Christian  ccnobitical  life,  was  bom,  probably  in  292,  at  Esna 
in  Upper  Egypt,  of  heathen  parents.  He  served  as  a  conscript 
in  one  of  Constantine's  campaigns,  and  on  his  return  became  a 
Christian  (3x4);  he  at  once  went  to  live  an  eremitical  life  near 
Dendera  by  the  Nile,  putting  himself  under  the  guidance  of  an 
aged  hermit.  After  three  or  four  years  he  was  called  (by  an 
angel,  says  the  legend)  to  establish  a  monastery  of  ccnobites,  or 
monks  living  in  common  (see  Monasticism,  §  4).  Pachomius 
spent  his  life  in  organizing  and  directing  the  great  order  he  had 
created,  which  at  his  death  included  nine  monasteries  with  some 
three  thousand  monks  and  a  nunnery.  The  order  was  called 
Tabennesiot,  from  Tabennisi,  near  Dendera,  the  site  of  the  first 
monastery.  The  most  vivid  account  of  the  life  and  primitive 
rule  is  that  given  by  Palladius  in  the  Lausiac  History,  as  witnessed 
by  him  (c.  4x0).  Difficulties  arose  between  Pachomius  and  the 
neighbouring  bishops,  which  had  to  be  composed  at  a  synod  at 
Esna.  But  St  Athanasius  was  his  firm  friend  and  visited  his 
monastery  c,  330  and  at  a  later  period.  Pachomius  died 
(probably)  in  346. 

The  best  modem  work  on  Pachomius  is  by  P  Ladeuae,  Le  dnth 
bUisme  pakkomien  (1898).  There  have  been  differences  of  opinion 
in  Rgard  to  the  dates;  those  given  above  are  Ladeuzc's,  now 
commonly  accepted.  The  prknity  of  the  Greek  Ltfe  of  Pachomius 
over  the  Coptic  may  be  said  to  be  established ;  the  historical  charac- 
ter and  value  of  this  life  arc  now  fully  recognized.  A  good  ana- 
lysis of  all  the  literature  is  supplied  in  Herzog's  ReaUncyklopadte 
(cd.  3).  (E.  C  B.) 

PACHUCA,  ft  dty  of  Mexico  and  capital  of  the  state  of 
Hidalgo,  55  m.  direct  and  68  m.  by  rail  N  N  E  of  the  aty  of 
Mexico.  Pop.  (1900),  37,487.  Pachuca's  railway  connexions 
include  the  Mexican,  the  Hidalgo  and  the  Mexican  Oriental, 
besides  which  it  has  5  m.  of  tramway  h'ne.  The  town  stands 
in  a  valley  of  an  inland  range  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Oriental, 
at  an  elevation  over  8000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  in  the  midst  of 
several  very  rich  mineral  districts — Atatonileo  el  Chico,  Capula, 
Potosf ,  Real  del  Monte,  Santa  Rosa  and  Tepenen6.  It  is  said 
that  some  of  these  silver  mines  were  known  to  the  Indians  before 
the  discovery  of  America.  Pachuca  has  some  fine  modern 
edifices,  among  which  are  the  palace  of  justice,  a  scientific  and 
literary  institute,  a  school  of  mines  and  metallurgy,  founded  in 
1877,  a  meteorological  observatory  and  a  public  library.  Mining 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  its  inhabitants,  6t  whom  about  7000 
are  employed  underground.  Electric  power  is  derived  from  the 
Regia  Falls,  in  the  vicinity.  The  city's  industrial  establishments 
include  smelting  works  and  a  large  number  of  reduction  works, 
among  which  are  some  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in 
the  republic.  It  was  here  that  Bartolom^  de  Medina  discovered 
the  "  patio  "  process  of  reducing  sUver  ores  with  quicksilver  in 
r  557>  aind  his  old  hacienda  de  beneficio  is  still  to  be  seen.  Pachuca 
was  founded  in  1534,  some  time  after  the  mines  were  discovered. 
Here  Pedro  Romero  de  Terreros  made  the  fortune  in  1739  that 
enabled  him  to  present  a  man-of-war  to  Spain  and  gain  the  title 
of  Count  of  Rcgla.  Pachuca  was  sacked  in  181 2,  and  so  keen 
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was  the  desire  to  possess  its  sources  of  wealth,  in  common  with 
other  mining  towns,  that  mining  operations  were  partially 
suspended  for  a  time  and  the  mines  were  greatly  damaged. 
In  1824  the  Real  del  Monte  mines  were  sold  to  an  English 
company  and  became  the  centre  of  a  remarkable  mining  specula- 
tion— the  company  ruining  itself  with  lavish  expenditures  and 
discontinuing  work  in  1848.  The  mines  in  1909  belonged  to  an 
American  company. 

PACHYMBRES,  GEORGIUS  (1242-^.  13x0),  Byzantine  histo- 
rian and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Nicaea,  in  Bithynia, 
where  his  father  had  taken  refuge  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins  in  1204.  On  their  expulsion  by 
Michael  Palaeologus  in  1261  Pachymeres  settled  in  Constanti- 
nople, studied  law,  entered  the  church,  and  subsequently  became 
chief  advocate  of  the  church  (rpeoriicSMoi)  and  chief  justice 
of  the  imperial  court  (8(icaio^Xa^).  His  literary  activity  was 
considerable,  his  most  important  work  being  a  Byzantine 
history  in  13  books,  in  continuation  of  that  of  Georgius  Acropo- 
lita  from  1261  (or  rather  1255)  to  1308,  containing  the  history 
of  the  reigns  of  Michael  and  Andronicus  Palaeologi.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  rhetorical  exercises  on  hackneyed  sophistical 
themes;  of  a  Quadrivium  (Arithmetic,  Music,  Geometry,  Astro- 
nomy), valuable  for  the  history  of  music  and  astronomy  in  the 
middle  ages;  a  general  sketdi  of  Aristotelian  philosophy;  a 
paraphrase  of  the  speeches  and  letters  of  Dionysius  Areopagita; 
poems,  including  an  autobiography;  and  a  description  of  the 
Augusteum,  the  column  erected  by  Justinian  in  the  church  of 
St  Sophia  to  commemorate  his  victories  over  the  Persians. 

The  History  has  been  edited  by  I.  Bckker  (1835)  in  the  Corpus 
scrifdorum  hut.  bytanlinaet  also  in  J.  P.  Miene,  Patrologia  graeca. 
cxliii.,  cxliv.;  for  editions  of  the  mmor  works  see  C.  Krumbachcr, 
Ceulttchte  der  bysantinischen  LiUeralur  (1897). 

PACIFIC  BLOCKADE  a  term  invented  by  Hautefeuille,  the 
French  writer  on  International  Maritime  Law,  to  describe  a 
blockade  exerdsed  by  a  great  power  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  on  a  weaker  state  without  actual  war.  That  it 
is  an  act  of  violence,  and  therefore  in  the  nature  of  war,  is  undeni- 
able, seeing  that  it  can  only  be  employed  as  a  measure  of  a>ercion 
by  maritime  powers  able  to  bring  into  action  such  vastly  superior 
forces  to  those  the  resisting  state  can  dispose  of  that  resistance 
IS  out  of  the  question.  In  this  respect  it  is  an  act  of  war,  and 
any  attempt  to  exercise  it  against  a  power  strong  enough  to 
resist  would  be  a  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  at  once  bring 
into  play  the  rights  and  duties  aflfecting  neutrals.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  object  and  justification  of  a  pacific  blockade  being  to 
avoid  war,  that  is  general  hostilities  and  disturbance  of  inter- 
national traffic  with  the  state  against  which  the  operation  is 
carried  on,  rights  of  war  cannot  consistently  be  exercised  against 
ships  belonging  to  other  states  than  those  concemed.  And  yet, 
if  neutrals  were  not  to  be  aflectcd  by  it,  the  coercive  effect  of 
such  a  blockade  might  be  completely  lost.  Recent  practice  has 
been  to  limit  interference  with  them  to  the  extent  barely  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  blockading  powers.* 

It  is  usual  to  refer  to  the  intervention  of  France,  England  and 

Russia  in  Turkish  affairs  in  1827  as  the  first  occasion  on  which 

the  coerdve  value  of  pacific  blockades  was  put  to  the  test. 

Neutral  vessels  were  not  affected  by  it.    This  was  followed  by  a 

number  of  other  coerdve  measures  described  in  the  textbooks 

as  pacific  blockades.     The  first  case,  however,  in  which  the 

operation  was  really  a  blockade,  unaccompanied  by  hostilities, 

and  which  therefore  can  be  properly  called  a  "  padfic  blockade," 

was  that  which  in  1837  Great  Britain  exercised  against  New 

Granada.    A  British  subject  and  consul  of  the  name  of  Russell 

was  accused  of  stabbing  a  native  of  the  country  in  a  street  brawl. 

He  was  arrested,  and  after  being  kept  in  detention  for  some 

months  he  was  tried  for  the  unlawful  carrying  of  arms  and 

*  There  is  always  the  alternative  of  making  the  blockade  an  act 
of  war  This  was  done  in  i902->3,  when  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  Italy  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  certain  ports  of  Venezuela  and 
the  moutm  of  the  Orinoco.  The  blockade  in  this  case  was  not 
pacific,  but  was  war  with  all  its  consequences  for  belllRcrents  and 
neutrals  (see  Fordgn  Office  notice  iu  London  Gautte  of  December 
20,  1902). 
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sentenced  to  six  yean'  imprisonment.  The  British  government 
resented  this  treatment  as  "  not  only  cruel  and  unjust  towards 
Mr  Russell,  but  disrespectful  towards  the  British  nation/'  and 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  officials  implicated  and  £1000 
damages  "  as  some  compensation  for  the  cruel  injuries  which  had 
been  inflicted  upon  Mr  Russell"  (State  Papers,  i837-i838,p.  183). 
The  New  Granada  government  refused  to  comply  with  these 
demands,  and  the  British  representative,  acting  upon  his 
instructions,  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  West  Indian  fleet, 
but  observed  in  his  communication  to  the  British  naval  officer 
in  command  that  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  hostilities,  and  to 
endeavour  to  bring  about  the  desired  result  by  a  strict  blockade 
only.  This  seems  to  be  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  had  occurred 
to  anybody  that  a  blockade  without  war  might  serve  the  purpose 
of  war.  This  precedent  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by 
another  somewhat  similar  case,  in  which  from  the  i6th  of  April 
to  the  38th  of  November  1838  the  French  government  blockaded 
the  Mexican  ports,  to  coerce  the  Mexican  government  into  accept- 
ance of  certain  demands  on  behalf  of  French  subjects  who  had 
suffered  injury  to  the^r  persons  and  damage  to  their  property 
through  insufficient  protection  by  the  Mexican  authorities. 

The  blockade  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Argentine  coast  from 
the  28th  of  March  1838  to  the  7th of  November  1840  by  theFrench 
fleet,  a  coercive  measure  consequent  upon  vexatious  laws  affect- 
ing foreign  residents  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  case  in  which  the  operation  was  notified  to  the 
different  representatives  of  foreign  states.  This  notification 
was  given  in  Paris,  and  At  Buenos  Aires,  and  to  every  ship 
approaching  the  blockaded  places.  This  precedent  of  notifica- 
tion was,  a  few  years  later  (1845),  followed  in  another  blockade 
against  the  same  country  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  in 
one  in  1842  and  1844  by  Great  Britain  against  the  port  of  Grey- 
town  in  Nicaragua.  In  1850  Great  Britain  blockaded  the  ports 
of  Greece  in  order  to  compel  the  Hellenic  government  to  give 
satisfaction  in  the  Don  Padfico  case.  Don  Padfico,  a  British 
subject,  daimed  £32,000  as  damages  for  unprovoked  pillage  of 
his  house  by  an  Athenian  mob.  Greek  vessels  only  were  seized, 
and  thrae  were  only  sequestered.  Greek  vessels  bona  fide  carry- 
ing cargoes  bdonging  to  fordgners  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
blockaded  ports. 

Before  the  next  case  of  blockade  which  can  be  described  as 
"padfic"  occurred  came  the  Declaration  of  Paris  (April  15, 
Z856),  requiring  that  "  blockades  in  order  to  be  binding  must  be 
effective;  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  suffident  really  to 
prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy." 

Some  ill-defined  measures  of  blockade  followed,  such  as  that 
of  i860,  when  Victor  Emmanud,  then  king  of  Sardinia,  joined 
the  revolutionary  government  of  Naples  in  blockading  ports  in 
Sicily,  then  held  by  the  king  of  Naples,  without  any  rupture  of 
pacific  relations  between  the  two  governments;  that  of  1862,  in 
which  Great  Britain  blockaded  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to 
exact  redress  for  pillage  of  an  English  vessel  by  the  local  popula- 
tion, at  the  same  time  declaring  that  she  continued  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  emperor  of  Brazil;  and  that  in  1880, 
when  a  demonstration  was  made  before  the  port  of  Duldgno 
by  a  fleet  of  British,  German,  French,  Austrian,  Russian  and 
Italian  men-of-war,  to  compel  the  Turldsh  government  to  carry 
out  the  treaty  conceding  this  town  to  Montenegro,  and  it  was 
announced  that  if  the  town  was  not  given  up  by  the  Turkish 
forces  it  would  be  blockaded. 

The  blockade  which  first  gave  rise  to  serious  theoretical 
discussion  on  the  subject  was  that  instituted  by  France  in  1884 
in  Chinese  waters.  On  the  aoih  of  October  1884  Admiral 
Courbet  dedared  a  blockade  of  all  the  ports  and  roadsteads 
between  certain  spedfied  points  of  the  bland  of  Formosa.  The 
British  government  protested  that  Admiral  Coubert  had  not 
enough  ships  to  render  the  blockade  effective,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  a  violation  of  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  of  1856;  moreover,  that  the  French  government  could  only 
interfere  with  neutral  vessels  violating  the  blockade  if  there  was 
a  state  of  war.  If  a  state  of  war  existed,  England  as  a  neutral 
was  bound  to  close  her  coaling  stations  to  belligerents.    The 


British  government  hdd  that  in  the  drcumstances  France  was 
waging  war  and  not  entitled  to  combine  the  rights  of  peace  and 
warfare  for  her  own  benefit.  Since  then  padfic  blockades  have 
only  been  exerdsed  by  the  great  powers  as  a  joint  measure  in 
their  common  interest,  which  has  also  been  that  of  peace;  and 
in  this  respect  the  term  is  taking  a  new  signification  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  "  pacific." 

In  1886  Greece  was  blockaded 'by  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
(Germany,  Italy  and  Russia,  to  prevent  her  from  engaging  in 
war  with  Turkey,  and  thus  forcing  the  powers  to  define  their 
attitude  towards  the  latter  power.  The  instructions  ^ven  to 
the  British  commander  were  to  detain  every  ship  under  the 
Greek  flag  coming  out  of  or  entering  any  of  the  blockaded  ports 
or  harbours,  or  communicating  with  any  ports  within  the  limit 
blockaded;  but  if  any  parts  of  the  cargo  on  board  of  such  ships 
belonged  to  any  subject  or  dtizen  of  any  fordgn  power  other 
than  Greece,  and  other  than  Austria,  Germany,  Italy  and  Ru^ia, 
and  had  been  shipped  before  notification  of  the  blockade  or  after 
such  notification,  but  under  a  charter  made  before  the  notifica- 
tion, such  ship  was  not  to  be  detained. 

On  the  blockade  of  Crete  in  1897  it  was  notified  that  "  the 
admirals  in  command  of  the  British,  Austro-Hungarian,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Russian  naval  forces"  had  dedded  to  put 
the  island  of  Crete  in  a  state  of  blockade,  that  "  the  blockade 
would  be  general  for  all  ships  under  the  Greek  flag,"  and  that 
"  ships  of  the  six  powers  or  neutral  powers  may  enter  into  the 
ports  occupied  by  the  (Mweis  and  land  their  merchandise,  but 
only  if  it  is  not  for  the  Greek  troops  or  the  interior  of  the  island," 
and  that  "  these  ships  may  be  visited  by  the  ships  of  the  inter- 
national fleets." 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907  respecting 
the  limitation  of  the  employment  of  force  for  the  recovery  of 
contract  debts,  the  contracting  powers  are  under  agreement 
"  not  to  have  recourse  to  armed  force  for  the  recovery  of  contract 
debts  claimed  from  the  government  of  one  country  by  the  govern- 
ment of  another  country  as  bdng  due  to  its  nationals, "  unless 
"  the  debtor  state  refuses  or  neglects  to  reply  to  an  offer  of 
arbitration,  or  after  accepting  the  offer  prevents  any  CMM^Mfis 
from  being  agreed  on,  or  after  the  arbitration  faib  to  submit  to 
the  award"  (Art.  x).  Though  this  does  not  affect  padfic 
blockades  in  prindple,  it  supersedes  them  in  practice  by  a  new 
procedure  for  some  of  the  cases  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  employed.  (T.  Ba.) 

PACIFIC  OCEAN,  the  largest  division  of  the  hydrosphere, 
lying  between  Asia  and  Australia  and  North  and  South  America. 
It  is  nearly  landlocked  to  the  N.,  communicating  with  the 
Arctic  Ocean  only  by  Bering  Strait,  which  is  36  m.  wide  and  of 
small  depth.  The  southern  boundary  is  generally  reg^ed 
as  the  parallel  of  40**  S.,  but  sometimes  the  part  of  the  great 
Southern  Ocean  (40°  to  66)°  S.)  between  the  meridians  passing 
through  South  Cape  in  Tasmania  and  Cape  Horn  is  induded. 
The  north  to  south  distance  from  Bering  Strait  to  the  Antarctic 
drde  js  9300  m.,  and  the  Pacific  attains  its  greatest  breadth, 
10,000  m.,  at  the  equator.  The  coasts  of  the  Pacific  are  of 
varied  contour.  The  American  coasts  are  for  the  most  part 
mountainous  and  unbroken,  the  chief  indentation  being  the 
Gulf  of  California;  but  the  general  type  is  departed  from  in  the 
extreme  north  and  south,  the  southern  coast  of  South  America 
consisting  of  bays  and  fjords  with  scattered  islands,  wbUe  the 
coast  of  Ahiska  is  similarly  broken  in  the  south  and  becomes  low 
and  swampy  towards  the  north.  The  coast  of  Australia  is  high 
and  unbroken;  there  are  no  inlets  of  considerable  size,  although 
the  small  openings  include  some  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
world,  as  Moreton  Bay  and  Port  Jackson.  The  Asiatic  coasts 
are  for  the  most  part  low  and  irregular,  and  a  number  of  seas 
are  more  or  less  completely  enclosed  and  cut  off  from  communi- 
cation with  the  open  ocean.  Bering  Sea  is  bounded  by  the 
Alaskan  Peninsula  and  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands;  the 
sea  of  Okhotsk  is  enclosed  by  the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka  and 
the  Kurile  Islands;  the  Sea  of  Japan  is  shut  off  by  Sakhalin 
Island,  the  Japanese  Islands  and  the  peninsula  of  Korea;  the 
Yellow  Sea  is  an  opening  between  the  coast  of  China  and  Korea; 
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the  China  Sea  lies  between  the  Asiatic  continent  and  the  island 
of  Formosa,  the  Philippine  group,  Palawan  and  Borneo. 
Amongst  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  are  a  number  of 
enclosed  areas — the  Sulu,  Celebes,  Java,  Banda  and  Arafura 
seas.  The  Arafura  Sea  extends  eastwards  to  Torres  Strait,  and 
beyond  the  strait  is  the  Coral  Sea,  bounded  by  New  Guinea, 
the  islands  of  Melanesia  and  north-eastern  Australia. 

The  area  and  volume  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  aeas,  with  the 
mean  depths  calculated  therefrom,  are  given  in  the  article  Ocean. 
-  .  The  Pacific  Ocean  has  one  and  three-quarter  times  the 
"*  area  of  the  Atlantic — the  next  largest  division  of  the 

bydroq}here — and  has  more  than  double  its  volume  of  water.  Its 
area  is  greater  than  the  whole  land  surface  of  the  globe,  and  the 
t^ume  of  Its  waters  is  six  times  that  of  all  the  land  above  sea- 
levd.  The  total  land  area  draining  to  the  Pacific  is  estimated  by 
Murray  at  7.500,000  sq.  m.,  or  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
area  draining  to  the  Atlantic.  The  American  rivers  draining 
to  the  Pacific,  except  the  Yukon,  Columbia  and  Colorado,  are  unim- 
portant. The  chief  Astatic  rivers  are  the  Amur,  the  Hwang-ho  and 
the  Yanetsze-lciang :  none  of  which  enters  the  open  Pacific  directly. 
Hence  the  proportion  of  purely  oceanic  area  to  the  total  area  is 
greater  in  the  Pacific  than  in  the  Atlantic.'the  supply  of  detritus  being 
smaller,  and  terrigenous  deposits  are  not  borne  so  far  from  lano. 

The  bed  of  the  Pacific  is  not  naturally  divided  into  physical 
regions,  bat  for  descriptive  purooses  the  parts  of  the  area  lying 

AMfe/af  ****  *"**  ''***  °'  '5°  ^'  *"*  conveniently  dealt  with 
yy  sefjarately.    The  eastern  region  is  charactenzed  by  great 

uniformity  of  depth ;  the  2000-fathom  line  keeps  dose  to 
the  American  coast  except  d!  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  whence  an 
iU-defined  ridge  of  less  than  2000  fathoms  runs  south-westwards, 
and  again  off  the  coast  of  South  America  in  about  40*  S.,  where  a 
similar  bank  runs  west  and  unites  with  the  former.  The  bank 
then  continues  south  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  in  about  120*  W. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  north-east  Pacific  is  therefore  more  than 
3000  fathoms  decD,  and  the  south-east  has  two  roughly  triangular 
spaces,  including  tne  greater  part  of  the  area,  between  2000  and  3000 
fathoms.  Notwithstanding  this  great  average  depth,  the  "  deeps  " 
or  areas  over  3000  fathoms  are  small  in  number  and  extent,  rive 
snail  deeps  are  recognized  along  a  line  close  to  the  coast  of  South 
America  and  parallel  to  it,  in  the  depression  enclosed  by  the  two 
banks  mentioned — they  extend  from  about  12*  to  30**  S. — and  are 
named,  from  north  to  south,  Milne-Edwards  deep.  ICrQmmel  deep, 
Bartholomew  deep,  Richards  deep  and  Haeckel  deep.  In  the  north- 
east the  deeps  arc  again  few  and  small,  but  they  are  quite  irre^larly 
distributed,  and  not  near  the  land.  East  of  150"  W.  the  Pacific  has 
few  islands;  the  oceanic  islands  are  volcanic,  and  coral  formations  are 
of  course  scanty.  The  most  important  group  is  the  Galapagos  Islands. 

The  western  Pacific  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  part  just 
described.  Depths  of  less  than  3000  fathoms  occur  continuously 
on  a  bank  extending  from  south-eastern  Asia,  on  which  stands  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  This  bank  continues  southwards  to  the 
Antarctic  Ocean,  expanding  into  a  plateau  on  which  Australia 
stands,  and  a  branch  runs  eastwards  and  then  southwards  from 
the  north-cast  of  Australia  through  New  Zealand.  The^  most 
considerable  areas  over  3000  fathoms  are  the  Aldrich  deep,  an  irregu- 
br  triangle  nearly  as  large  as  Australia,  situated  to  the  east  of  New 
Zealand,  in  which  a  sounding  of  5155  fathoms  was  obtained  by 
H.M.S.  "  Penguin,"  near  the  Ton^  Islands:  and  the  Tuscarora 
deep,  a  long,  narrow  trough  runnmg  immediately  to  the  east  of 
Kamchatka,  the  Kurile  Islands  and  Japan.  A  long  strip  within 
the  Tuscarora  deep  fornu  the  largest  continuous  area  with  a  depth 
greater  than  4000  fathoms.  All  the  rest  of  the  western  Pacific 
IS  a  region  of  quite  irregular  contour.^  The  average  depth  varies 
from  1500  to  3500  fathoms,  and  from  this  level  innumerable  volcanic 
ridges  and  peaks  rise  almost  or  quite  to  the  surface,  their  summits 
for  the  roost  part  occupied  by  atolls  and  reefs  of  coral  formation, 
while  interspersed  with  these  are  depressions,  mostly  of  small  area, 
among  which  the  deepest  soundings  recorded  have  been  obtained. 
The  United  States  telegraph  ship  "  Nero,"  while  surveying  for  a 
cabfe  between  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  sounded  in  1900  the 
greatest  depth  yet  known  between  Midway  Islands  and  Guam 
(12*  43'  N.,  145   49'  E.)  in  ^369  fathoms,  or  almost  exactly  6  m. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  area  of  the  floor  of  the  Pacific 
(to  40*  S.)  and  the  volume  of  water  at  different  levels,  is  due  to  Sir 
J.  Murray— 


Fathoms. 

Areas, 
(sq.  m.) 

Volume, 
(cub.  m.) 

o-ioo 
100-500 
500-1000 
1000-3000 
3000-3000 
jooo-4000 
over  4000 

3.379700 

1.753.450 
1,707.650 
6.902.550 
39.621.550 
3,164.150 
94.850 

55.623.900 

6.128.500 
23.348.350 
28.323.700 
52.628,500 
32.545.400 

1.357.900 
70.600 

144.402.950 

So  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  the  present  contours  of  the  open 
Pacific  Ocean  are  almost  as  they  were  in  Palaeozoic  times,  ana  in 
the  intervening  ages  changes  of  level  and  form  have  been  slight. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  considerable  part  of  the  vast 
area  now  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  has  ever  been  exposed 
as  dry  land.  Hence  the  Pacific  basin  may  be  regarded  as  a  stable 
and  homogeneous  geographical  unit,  clearly  marked  off  round  nearly 
all  its  margin  by  steep  sharp  slopes,  extending  in  places  through 
the  whole  known  range  of  elevation  above  sea-level  and  of  depression 
below  it — from  the  CordUleras  of  South  America  to  the  islano  chains 
of  Siberia  and  Australia.    (See  Ocban.) 

The  deeper  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  Pacific  are  covered  by 
deponts  of  red  clay,  which  occupies  an  area  estimated  at  no  le» 
than  105,673,000  sq.  kilometres,  or  three-fifths  of  the  -^  |y 
whole.  Over  a  large  part  of  the  central  Pacific,  far  ' 
removed  from  anjr  pcMsible  land-influences  or  deposits  of  ooze, 
the  red-clay  region  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  manganese, 
which  p;ives  the  clay  a  chocolate  colour,  and  manganese  nodules  are 
found  in  vast  numbers,  ak>n|r  with  sharks'  teeth  and  the  ear-bones 
and  other  bones  of  whales.  Radiolarian  ooze  is  found  in  the  central 
Pacific  in  a  region  between  15*  N.  to  10*  S.  and  140"  E.  to  150"  W., 
occurring  in  seven  distinct  localities,  and  covering  an  area  of 
about  ^,007,000  aq.  kilometres.  The  "  Challenger  "  discovered  an 
area  01  radiolarian  ooze  between  7"-i3*  N.  and  I47*-I52"  W., 
and  another  in  a"-io*  S.,  I53*-I53"W.  Between  these  two  areas, 
almost  on  the  equator,  a  strip  01  {[lobi^erina  ooze  was  found, 
corresponding  to  the  cone  of  globigenna  m  the  eouatorial  region 
of  the  Atlantic  Gk>bigerina  ooze  covers  consideraolc  areas  in  the 
intermediate  depths  of  the  west  and  south  Pacific — ^west  of  New 
Zealand,  and  along  the  parallel  of  40*  S.,  between  So**-^*  W. 
and  150*-!  18"  W. — ^but  this  depodt  is  not  known  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  ba«n.  The  total  area  covered  by  it  is  esti- 
mated at  38,333,000  sq.  kilometres — about  two-thirds  01  that  in  the 
Atlantic.  Pieropod  ooze  occurs  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fiji 
and  other  islands  of  the  western  Pacific,  passing  up  into  fine  coral 
sands  and  mud.  Diatom  ooze  has  been  found  in  detached  areas 
between  the  Philippine  and  Mariana  islands,  and  near  the  Aleutian 
and  Galapagos  groups,  forming  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
its  occurrence  only  in  high  latitudes.  All  the  enclosed  seas  are 
occupied  by  characteristic  terrigenous  deposits. 

Partly  on  account  of  its  ^reat  extent,  and  partly  because  there  is 
no  wide  opening  to  the  Arctic  regions,  the  normal  wind  circulation  is 
on  the  whole  lets  modified  in  the  North  Pacific  than  in  Mmiaam. 
the  Atlantic,  except  in  the  west,  where  the  south-west  fc^T*"*" 
monsoon  of  southern  Asia  controls  the  prevailing  winds,  *'* 
its  influence  extending  eastwards  to  145*  E.,  near  the  Ladrones, 
and  southwards  to  the  equator.  In  the  South  Pacific  the  north- 
west monsoon  of  Aurtralia  affects  a  belt  running  east  of  New  Guinea 
to  the  Solomon  Islands.  In  the  east  the  north-east  trade-belt 
extends  between  5*  and  25*  N.;  the  south-east  trade  crosses  the 
equator,  and  its  mean  southern  limit  is  35"  S.  The  trade-winds 
are  generally  weaker  and  less  perustent  in  the  Pacific  than  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  intervening  oelt  of  equatorial  calms  is  broader. 
Except  in  the  east  of  the  Pacific,  the  south-east  trade  is  only  fully 
developed  during  the  southern  winter;  at  other  seasons  the  regular 
trade-belt  is  cut  across  from  north-west  to  south-east  by  a  band 
twenty  to  thirty  degrees  wide,  in  which  the  trades  alternate  with 
winds  from  north-east  and  north,  and  with  calms,  the  calms  prevail- 
ing chiefly  at  the  boundary  of  the  monsoon  region  (^"  N.-i5^  S., 
i6o*-i85  E.).  This  area,  in  which  the  south-east  trade  is  interrupted, 
includes  the  Fiji,  Navigator  and  Society  groups,  and  the  Paumotus. 
In  the  Marquesas  group  the  trade-wind  is  constant.  Within  the 
southern  monsoon  region  there  is  a  gradual  transition  to  the  north- 
west monsoon  of  New  Guinea  in  low  latitudes,  and  in  higher  latitudes 
to  the  north-east  wind  of  the  Queensland  coast.  The  great  warming 
and  abundant  rainfall  of  the  island  regions  c^  the  western  Pacific, 
and  the  low  temperature  of  the  surface  water  in  the  east,  cause  a 
displacement  of  the  southern  tropical  maximum  of  pressure  to  the 
east;  hence  we  have  a  permanent  "South  Pacific  anticyclone" 
close  to  the  coast  of  South  America.  The  characteristic  feature  of 
the  south-western  Pacific  is  therefore  the  relatively  low  pressure  and 
the  existence  of  a  true  monsoon  region  in  the  middle  of  the  trade- 
wind  belt.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  climate  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  becomes  more  and  more  healthy  the  farther  they  are  from 
the  monsoon  re^on.  The  island  regions  of  the  Pacific  are  every- 
where charactenzed  by  uniform  hig;n  air-temperatures;  the  mean 
annual  range  varies  from  i"  to  9*  F.,  with  extremes  of  34*  to  27*, 
and  the  diurnal  ran^  from  9^  to  16*.  In  the  monsoon  region  relative 
humidity  is  high,  viz.  80  to  90%.  /The  rainfall  is  abundant;  in  the 
western  island  groups  there  is  no  well-marked  rainy  season,  but 
over  the  whole  region  the  greater  part  of  the  rainfall  takes  place 
during  the  southern  summer,  even  as  far  north  as  Hawaii.  In  the 
trade-wind  region  we  find  the  characteristic  heavy  rainfall  on  the 
weather  udes  of  the  islands,  and  a  shorter  rainy  season  at  the  season 
of  highest  sun  on  the  lee  side.  Buchan  describes  the  island-studded 
portion  of  the  western  Pacific  as  the  most  extensive  reeion  of  the 
globe  characterized  by  an  unusually  heavy  rainfall.  Beyond  the 
tropical  hish-pressure  belt,  the  winds  of  the  North  Pacific  are  under 
the  controiof  an  area  of  low  pressure,  which,  however,  attains  neither 
the  size  nor  the  intensity  of  the  "  Iceland  "  depression  in  the  north 
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Atlantic.  The  result  is  that  north-westerly  winds,  which  in  winter 
are  exccedinety  dry  and  cold,  blow  over  the  western  or  Asiatic 
area;  westerly  winds  prevail  in  the  centre,  and  south-westerly  and 
southerly  winds  off  the  American  coast.  In  the  southern  hemisphere 
there  is  a  transition  to  the  low-pressure  belt  encircling  the  Southern 
Ocean,  in  which  westerly  and  north-westerly  winds  continue  all  the 
year  round. 

The  distribution  of  temperature  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
has  been  fully  investigated,  so  far  as  is  iXMsible  with  the  existing 
r  tMtf  observations,  by  G.  Schott.    At  the  surface  an  extensive 

T»mptntun.  ^^^^^^  ^  maximum  temperature  (over  ao*  C.)  occurs  over 
10*  on  each  side  of  the  equator  to  the  west  of  the  ocean.  On  the 
eastern  side  temperature  falls  to  22*  on  the  equator  and  is  slightly 
higher  to  N.  and  S.  In  the  North  Pacific,  beyond  lat.  40%  the 
surface  is  generally,  warmer  on  the  E.  than  on  the  W  ,  but  this  con- 
dition is,  on  the  wnole,  reversed  in  corresponding  southern  latitudes 
In  the  intermediate  levels,  down  to  depths  not  exceeding  1000  metres, 
a  remarlcable  distribution  appears.  A  narrow  strip  of  cold  water 
runs  along  the  equator,  widest  to  the  east  and  narrowing  westward, 
and  separates  two  areas  of  maximum  which  have  their  greatest 
intensity  in  the  western  part  of  the  ocean,  and  have  their  central 
portions  in  higher  latituocs  as  depth  increases,  apparently  tending 
constantly  to  a  position  in  about  latitude  30"  to  35*  N.  and  S.  A 
comparison  of  this  distribution  with  that  of  atmospheric  pressure 
is  of  great  interest.  High  temperature  in  the  depth  may  be  taken 
to  mean  descending  water,  just  as  high  atmospheric  pressure  m^ns 
descending  air,  and  hence  it  would  seem  that  the  slow  vertical 
movement  of  water  in  the  Pacific  reproduces  to  some  extent  the 
phenomena  of  the  "  doldrums  "  and  "  horse  latitudes,"  with  this 
difference,  that  the  centres  of  maximum  intensity  lie  off  the  east 
of  the  land  instead  of  the  west  as  in  the  case  of  the  continents.  The 
isothermal  lines,  in  fact,  suggest  tliat  in  the  vast  area  of  the  Pacific 
something  corresponding  to  the  "  ^netary  circulation  "  is  estab- 
lished, further  investigation  of  which  may  be  of  extreme  value  in 
relation  to  current  inciuiries  concerning  the  upper  air.  In  the  greater 
depths  temperature  is  extraordinarily  uniform,  80%  (rf  the  existing 
observations  falling  within  the  limits  of  i*6*  C.  and  1-9^  C.  In  the 
enclosed  seas  of  the  western  Pacific,  temperature  usually  falls  till 
a  depth  cc»-responding  to  that  of  the  summit  of  the  barriers  which 
isolate  them  from  the  open  ocean  is  reached,  and  below  that  point 
temperature  is  uniform  to  the  bottom.  In  the  Sulu  Sea,  for  example, 
a  temperature  of  10-3*  C.  is  reached  at  400  fathoms,  and  this  remains 
constant  to  the  bottom  in  2500  fathoms. 

The  surface  waters  of  the  North  Pacific  are  relatively  fresh,  the 
salinity  being  on  the  whole  much  lower  than  in  the  other  great 
SmBoHT'  oceans.  The  saltest  waters  are  found  along  a  belt  extend- 
ing  westwards  from  the  American  coast  on  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  to  160"  E.,  then  turning  southwards  to  the  eouator.  North 
of  this  salinity  diminishes  steadily,  especialljr  to  tne  north-west, 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  showing  the  lowest  salinity  observed  in  any 
part  of  the  globe.  South  and  east  of  the  axis  mentioned  salinity 
becomes  less'co  just  north  of  the  equator,  where  it  increases  again, 
and  the  saltest  waters  of  the  whole  Pacific  are  found,  as  we  should 
expect,  in  the  south-east  trade-wind  region,  the  maximum  occurring 
in  about  18"  S.  and  120**  W  South  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  the 
isohalir.a  run  nearly  cast  and  west,  salinity  diminishing  quickly  to 
the  Soutf  .Tn  Ocean.  The  bottom  waters  have  almost  uniformly  a 
salinity  of  34*8  per  mille,  corresponding  closely  with  the  bottom 
waters  of  the  South  Atlantic,  but  fresher  than  those  of  the  Nor^h 
Atlantic 

The  surface  currents  (^  the  Pacific  have  not  been  studied  in  the 
same  detail  as  those  of  the  Atlantic,  and  their  seasonal  variations 
OgtuUUoa  ^'^  ^'^^'^  known  except  in  the  monsoon  regions.  Spcak- 
*ing  generally,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
for  the  most  part  under  the  direct  control  of  the  prevailing 
winds.  The  North  Equatorial  Current  b  due  to  the  action  of  the 
north-east  trades.  It  splits  into  two  parts  east  of  the  Philippines, 
one  division  flowing  northwards  as  the  Kuro  Siwo  or  Black  Stream, 
the  analogue  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  to  feed  a  drift  circulation  which 
follows  the  winds  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  finally  forms  the  Cali- 
fornian  Current  flowing  southwards  along  the  American  coast. 
Part  of  this.rejoins  the  North  Equatorial  Current,  and  part  probably 
forms  the  variable  Mexican  Current,  which  follows  the  coasts  of 
Mexico  and  California  close  to  the  land.  The  E<juatorial  Counter- 
Current  flowing  eastwards  is  largely  assisted  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  year  by  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  from  July  to  October 
the  south-west  winds  prevailing  east  of  150^  £.  further  strengthen 
the  current,  but  later  m  the  year  the  easterly  winds  weaken  or  even 
destroy  it.  The  South  Equatorial  Current  is  produced  by  the  south- 
east trades,  and  is  more  vigorous  than  its  northern  counterpart. 
On  reaching  the  western  Pacific  part  of  this  current  passes  south- 
wards, east  of  New  Zealand,  and  again  east  of  Australia,  as  the  East 
Australian  Current,  part  northwards  to  join  the  Equatorial  Counter- 
Current,  and  during  the  north-east  monsoon  part  makes  its  way 
through  the  China  Sea  towards  the  Indian  Ocean.  During  the 
south-west  monsoon  this  last  branch  is  reversed,  and  the  surface 
waters  of  the  China  Sea  probably  unite  with  the  Kuro  Siwa  Between 
the  Kuro  Siwo  and  the  Asiatic  coast  a  band  of  cold  water,  with  a 
slight  movement  to  the  southward,  known  as  the  Oya  Siwo,  forms 
the  analogue  of  the  "  Cold  Wall  "  of  the  Atlantic.    la  the  higher 


latitudes  of  the  South  Pacific  the  surface  movement  forms  part  of 
the  west  wind-drift  of  the  Roaring  Forties.  On  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  the  cold  waters  of  the  Humboldt  or  Peruvian  Current 
corresponding  to  the  Bengucla  Current  of  the  South  Atlantic,  make 
their  way  northwards,  ultimately  joining  the  South  Equatorial 
Current.  The  surface  circulation  01  the  Pacific  is.  on  the  whole, 
less  active  than  that  of  the' Atlantic.  The  centres  of  the  rotational 
movement  are  marked  by  "  Sargasso  Seas  "  in  the  north  and  south 
basins,  but  they  are  of  small  extent  compared  with  the  Sargasso  Sea 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  From  the  known  peculiarities  of  tne  distri- 
bution of  temperature,  it  is  probable  that  definite  circulation  of 
water  is  in  the  Pacific  confined  to  levels  very  near  the  surface,  except 
in  the  region  of  the  Kuro  Siwo,  and  possibly  also  in  parts  of  the 
Peruvian  Current.  The  only  movement  in  the  depths  is  the  slow 
creep  of  ice-cold  water  northwards  along  the  bottom  from  the 
Southern  Ocxan ;  but  this  is  more  marked,  and  apparently  penetrates 
farther  north,  than  in  the  Atlantic. 

See/?tfpor<5of  expeditions  of  the  U.S.S. "  Albatross  "  and  "  Thetis." 
1888-1892;  A.  Agassis.  Expedition  to  the  Tropical  Pac^,  1899-1900. 
1904-1905:  H.M.S.  "Challenger,"  1873-1876;  "  Egeria '*  18&8- 
1889 and  1899;"  Elisabeth,"  1877:"  Gaiclle,"  1875-1876:"  PUnct." 
1906:  "  Penguin,"  1891-1903;  "  Tuscarora,"  1873-1874;  "  Vet  tor 
Pisani,"  1884;  "  Vitraz,"  1887-1888;  also  observations  01  surveying 
and  cable  ships,  and  special  papers  in  the  AnnaUn  der  Hydrographie 
(for  distribution  of  temperature  see  G.  Schott,  p.  2,  1910). 

(H.  N.  D.) 

Islands  0?  the  Pxcmc  Ocean 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  fall  into  an 
obvious  classification,  partly  physical,  partly  poUticaL  In 
the  west  there  is  the  great  looped  chain  which  fringes  the  east 
coast  of  Asia,  and  with  it  encloses  the  series  of  seas  which  form 
parts  of  the  ocean.  The  north  of  the  chain,  from  the  Kuriles 
to  Formosa,  belongs  to  the  empire  of  Japan;  southward  it  is 
continued  by  the  Philippines  (belonging  to  the  United  States 
of  America)  which  link  it  with  the  vast  archipelago  between  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  to  which  the  name  Malay  Archipelago 
is  commonly  applied.  As  the  loop  of  the  Kuriles  depends  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  Kamchatka,  so  from  the  east  of  the 
same  peninsula  another  loop  extends  across  the  northern  part 
of  the  ocean  to  Alaska,  and  helps  to  demarcate  the  Bering  Sea; 
this  chain  is  distinctly  broken  to  the  east  of  the  Commander 
Islands,  but  is  practically  continuous  thereafter  under  the  name 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Islands  form  a  much  less  important 
feature  of  the  American  Pacific  coast  than  of  the  Asiatic; 
between  48"  N.  and  38"  S.  there  are  practically  none,  and  to  the 
north  and  south  of  these  parallels  respectively  the  islands, 
though  large  and  numerous,  are  purely  continental,  lying  close 
under  the  mainland,  enclosing  no  seas,  and  forming  no  separate 
political  units.  South-eastward  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  lies 
"  the  largest  island  and  the  smallest  continent,"  Australia; 
eastward  of  the  archipelago,  New  Guinea,  the  largest  island  if 
Australia  be  regarded  as  a  continent  only.  With  Australia 
may  be  associated  the  islands  lying  close  under  its  coasts, 
including  Tasmania.  Next  follow  the  two  great  islands  and 
attendant  islets  of  New  Zealand. 

There  now  remains  a  vast  number  of  small  islands  which  lie 
chiefly  (but  not  entirely)  within  an  area  which  may  be  defined 
as  extending  from  the  Philippines,  New  Guinea  and  Australia 
to  130°  W.,  and  from  tropic  to  tropic.  These  islands  faQ 
principally  into  a  number  of  groups  dearly  enough  defined  to  be 
well  seen  on  a  map  of  small  scale,  they  are  moreover  divided,  as 
will  be  shown,  into  three  main  divisions;  but  whereas  they  have 
enough  characteristics  in  common  to  render  a  general  view  of 
them  desirable,  there  is  no  well-recognized  name  to  cover  them 
all.  The  name  JPolynesia  was  formerly  taken  to  do  so,  but 
belongs  properly  to  one  of  the  three  main  divisions,  to  which  tbe 
name  Eastern  Polynesia  was  otherwise  given;  Oceania  and 
Oceanica  are  variants  of  another  term  which  has  been  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  though  by  no  means  generally.  Moreover 
usage  varies  slightly  as  regards  the  limits  of  the  three  main 
divisions,  but  the  accompanying  table  shows  the  most  usual 
classification,  naming  the  principal  groups  within  each,  and 
distributing  them  according  to  the  powers  to  whidi  they  &re 
subject. 

The  following  islands  may  be  classified  as  oceanic,  but  not  vitk 
any  of  the  three  main  divisions:  the  Bonin  Isbnds,  north  of  the 
Marianas,  belonging  to  Japan;  Lord  Howe  and  Norfolk  Islands  (to 
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New  South  Wales) ;  Easter  Island  (to  Chile)  i  the  Galapagos  Islands 
(to  Ecuador).  In  an  area  to  be  defined  roughly  as  lying  about  the 
Tropic  of  Chancer,  between  Hawaii  and  the  Sonm  Islands,  there  are 
scattered  a  few  small  islands  and  reefs,  of  most  of  which  the  position, 
if  not  the  existence,  b  doubtful.  Such  are  Patrocinio  (about  aS"  30' 
N.,  177*  18'  E.)  and  Ganges  (m*  47'  N..  15a*  15'  E.).  among  others 
which  appear  on  most  maps.  Marcus  Island,  in  a3*  lo'N.,  154*  E., 
was  annoced  by  Japan  in  1899  with  a  view  (o  its  beconung  a  cable 
station. 

The  following  paragraphs  review  the  oceanic  islands  generally, 
and  are  therefore  concerned  almost  entirely  with  the  central 
and  mid-western  parts  of  the  ocean.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  total  number  of  the  islands;  an  atoll,  for  instance,  which  may 


slate  in  the  Marquesas,  which  afford  a  type  of  the  extinct 
volcanic  islands,  as  does  Tahiti.  In  other  areas,  however,  there 
is  still  volcanic  activity,  and  in  many  cases  volcanoes  to  which 
only  tradition  attributes  eruptions  can  hardly  be  classified  as 
extinct.  Hawaii  contains  the  celebrated  active  crater  of 
Kilauea.  In  Tonga,  in  the  New  Hebrides,  and  in  the  long  chain 
of  the  Solomons  and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  there  is  much 
activity.  Submarine  vents  sometimes  break  forth,  locally 
raising  the  level  of  the  sea-bottom,  or  even  forming  temporary 
Islancb  or  shoals.  Earthquakes  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
volcanic  areas.  Most  of  the  volcanic  islands  are  lofty  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size.    The  peaks  or  sharp  cones  in  which  they 
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The  above  figures  give  a  total  land  area  for  the  whole  region  of  69.561  sq.  m.,  with  a  populatran  of  978,130;  but  they  are  for  the  most 

part  merely  approximate. 


be  divided  into  a  large  number  of  islets,  often  bears  a  single 
name.  The  number  of  names  of  islands  and  separate  groups  in 
the  Index  to  Ike  Islands  of  ike  Pacific  (W.  T.  Brigham),  which 
covers  the  limited  area  under  notice,  is  about  3650,  exclusive 
of  alternative  names.  Of  these,  it  may  be  mentioned,  there  is  a 
vast  number,  owing  in  some  cases  to  divergence  of  spelling  in 
the  representation  of  native  names,  in  others  to  European  dis- 
coverers naming  olands  (sometimes  twice  or  thrice  successively) 
of  which  the  native  names  subsequently  came  into  use  also. 

The  islands  may  be  divided  broadly  into  volcanic  and  coral 
islands,  though  the  physiography  of  many  islands  is  imperfectly 
known.  There  are  ancient  rocks,  however,  in  New  Caledonia, 
which  has  a  geological  affinity  with  New  Zealand;  old  sedimen- 
tary rocks  are  known  in  New  Pomerania,  besides  granite  and 
porphyry,  and  slates,  sandstone  and  chalk  occur  in  Fiji,  as  well 
as  young  volcanic  rocks.  Along  with  these,  similarly,  hornblende 
and  diabase  occur  in  the  Pejew  Islands  and  gneiss  and  mica 

*  These  are  dependencies  of  New  Zeahind,  as  are  also  the  follow- 
lag  islands  and  groups  whkh  lie  apart  from  the  main  Polyncman 
clttffters.  nearer  New  Zealand  itself:  Antipodes  Islands,  Auckland 
Islands.  Bounty  Islands,  Campbell  Islands.  Chatham  Islands, 
Kermadec  Idands. 

*  Under  British  and  French  influence  joindy. 


frequently  culminate,  combined  with  the  rich  characteristic 
vegetation,  are  the  principal  features  which  have  led  all  travellers 
to  extol  the  beauty  of  the  islands. 

In  the  central  and  western  Pacific  the  northern  and  southern 
limits  of  the  occurrence  of  reef-forming  corals  are  approximately 
30*  N.  and  30*  S.  It  may  be  added  that  this  bdt  narrows 
greatly  towards  the  east,  mainly  from  the  south,  in  sympathy 
with  the  northward  flow  of  cold  water  off  the  coast  of  South 
America.  But  apart  from  this  the  limits  are  seen  to  accord 
fairly  closely  with  the  geographical  definition  of  the  area  under 
consideration.  Here  Uie  broad  distinction  has  been  drawn 
between  volcanic  and  cond  islands;  but  this  requires  amplifica- 
tion, both  because  the  coral  islands  follow  more  than  one  type, 
and  because  the  work  of  corals  is  in  many  cases  associated  with 
the  volcanic  islands  in  the  form  of  fringing  or  barrier  reefs.  As 
to  the  distribution  of  coral  reefs  within  the  Pacific  area,  in 
Micronesia  the  northern  Marianas  (volcanic)  are  without  reefs, 
which,  however,  arc  well  developed  in  the  south.  The  Pclcw 
islands  have  extensive  reefs,  and  the  Caroline,  Marshall  and 
Gilbert  islands  are  almost  entirely  coral  In  Melanesia,  as  has 
been  seen,  the  volcanic  tjrpe  predominates.  Coral  reefs  occur 
round  many  of  the  islands  {e.g.  the  Louisiade  and  Admiralty 
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groups,  New  Calfedonla  and  Fiji),  but  in  some  cases  they  are 
wholly  absent  or  nearly  so  (e.g.  the  eastern  Solomon  Islands  and 
the  New  Hebrides).  Of  the  Polynesian  Islands,  the  Hawaiian 
chain  presents  the  type  of  a  volcanic  group  through  which  coral 
reefs  are  not  equally  distributed.  The  main  Island  of  Hawaii 
and  Maui  at  the  east  end  are  practically  without  reefe;  which, 
however,  are  abtmdant  farther  west.  Round  the  volcam'c 
Marquesas  Islands,  again,  coral  is  scanty,  but  the  Sodety 
Islands,  Samoa  and  Tonga  have  extensive  reefs.  The  various 
minor  groups  to  the  north  of  these  (Ellice,  Phoenix,  Union, 
Manihiki  and  the  America  Islands)  are  coral  islands.  Christmas, 
one  of  the  last-named,  is  reputed  to  be  the  largest  hgoon  island 
in  the  Pacific.  The  Paumotu  Archipelago  I9  the  most  extensive 
of  the  coral  groups. 

The  coral  islands  are  generally  of  the  form  well  known  under 
the  name  of  atoll,  rising  but  slightly  above  sea-levd,  flat,  and 
generally  of  annular  form,  enclosing  a  lagoon.  Often,  as  has 
been  said,  the  atoU  is  divided  into  a  number  of  islets,  but  in  some 
smaller  atolls  the  ring  is  complete,  and  the  sea-water  gains  access 
beneath  Uie  surface  of  the  reef  to  the  lagoon  within,  where  it  is 
sometimes  seen  to  spout  up  at  the  rise  of  the  tide.  Besides  the 
atolls  there  is  a  type  of  island  which  has  been  called  the  elevated 
coral  island.  The  Ix>yalty  Islands  exhibit  this  type,  in  which 
former  reefs  appear  as  low  cliffs,  elevated  above  the  sea,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  level  coastal  tract.  The  island  of  Mar£ 
shows  evidence  of  three  such  elevations,  three  distinct  cliffs 
alternating  with  level  tracts.  For  the  much  debated  question 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which  atolls  and  reefs  are  formed, 
see  Coral  Reefs.  As  to  the  local  distribution  of  reefs,  it  has 
been  maintained  that  in  the  case  of  active  volcanic  islands  which 
have  no  reefs,  their  absence  is  due  to  subterranean  heat.  The 
contour  of  the  sea-bed,  however,  has  been  shown  to  influence 
this  distribution,  the  continuation  of  the  slope  of  a  steep  shore 
beneath  the  sea  being  adverse  to  their  formation,  whereas  on 
a  gentler  slope  they  may  be  formed. 

Flora. — In  considering  the  flora  of  the  islands  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  fertile  volcanic  islands 
and  the  poor  vwetation  of  the  coral  islands.  Those  plants  which 
are  widely  distributed  are  generally  found  to  be  propagated  from 
seeds  which  can  ^stly  be  carried  by  the  wind  or  by  ocean  currents, 
or  form  the  food  of  migratory  birds.  The  tropical  Asiatic  element 
predominates  on  the  low  lands;  types  characteristic  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  occur  principally  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  high 
islands.  In  Hawaii  there  are  instances  of  American  elements. 
In  the  volcanic  islands  a  distinction  may  be  observed  between  the 
windward  and  leeward  flanks,  the  moister  windward  slopes  being 
the  more  richly  clothed.  But  almost  everywhere  the  vegetation 
serves  to  smooth  the  contours  of  the  rugged  nills.  femsj  mosses  and 
shrubs  growing  wherever  their  roots  can  cling,  and  leaving  only 
the  steepest  crags  uncovered  to  form,  as  in  Tahiti,  a  striking  con- 
trast. The  flora  is  estimated  to  include  15%  of  ferns,  but  they  form 
only  the  most  important  group  among  many  plants  of  beautiful 
foliage,  such  as  draceanas  and  crotons.  riowcring  plants  are 
numerous,  and  the  natives  often  (as  in  Hawaii)  greatly  appreciate 
flowers,  which  thus  add  a  feature  to  the  picturesqueness  ot  idand- 
life,  thoueh  they  do  not  usually  grow  in  great  profusion.  Fruits 
are  abundant,  though  indigenous  fruits  arc  few;  the  majority  have 
been  introduced  by  missionaries  and  others.  Oranges  are  often 
plentiful,  also  pine-apples,  guavas,  custard-apples,  mangoes  and 
Bananas.  These  last  are  of  soccial  importance,  and  the  lx»t  kind, 
the  Chinese  banana,  is  said  to  nave  sprung  from  a  plant  given  to  the 
missionary  John  Williams,  and  cultivated  in  Samoa.  The  natives 
live  very  largely  on  vegetable  food,  among  the  most  important 
plants  which  supply  them  being  the  taro,  vam,  banana,  bread-fruit, 
arrow-root,  pandanus  and  coco-nut.  The  last  constitutes  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce  in  the  form  of  copra,  from  which  palm  oil  is 
expressed ;  the  natives  make  use  of  this  oil  in  made  dishes,  and  also 
of  the  soft  half-green  kernel  and  the  coco-nut  "  milk,"  the  dear 
liquid  within  the  nut.  Their  well-known  drink,  kava,  is  made 
from  a  variety  of  pepper-plant.  The  most  characteristic  trees  are 
the  coco-nut  palm,  pandanus  and  mangrove.  The  low  coral  islands 
suffer  frequently  from  drought ;  their  soil  is  sandy  and  unproductive, 
and  in  some  cases  the  natives  attempt  cultivation  by  excavating 
trenches  and  fertilizing  them  with  vegetable  and  other  refuse. 

Fauna. — ^The  indigenous  fauna  of  the  islands  is  exceedingly  poor 
in  mammals,  which  are  represented  mainly  by  rats  and  bats,  rigs 
have  been  held  to  be  indigenous  on  some  islands,  but  were  doubtless 
introduced  by  early  navigators.  Cattle  and  horses,  where  intro- 
duced, arc  found  to  degenerate  rather  rapidly  unless  the  supply  of 
fresh  stock  is  kept  up.    Birds  are  more  numerous  than  mammals, 


amonji:  the  most  Important  kinds  being  the  pigeons  and  doives, 
especially  the  fruit-eating  pigeons.  Megapodes  are  found  in  the 
Solomon  Islands,  the  New  Hebrides.  Samoa.  Tonga,  the  Carolines 
and  the  Marianas.  The  remarkable  dtdunculus  occurs  in  Samoi. 
and  after  the  introduction  of  cats  and  rats,  which  preyed  upon  it. 
was  compelled  to  change  its  habits  dwelling  in  trees  instead  of  on 
the  ground.  Insect  life  is  rich  in  northern  Melanesia;  in  southern 
Melanesia  it  is  less  so:  in  Fiji  numerous  kinds  6i  insects  occur,  while 
individual  numbers  are  small.  In  the  rest  of  the  islands  the  insect 
fauna  is  poor.  But  if  this  is  true  of  the  land  fauna  as  a  whole, 
especially  on  the  atolls,  where  it  consists  mainly  of  a  few  birds, 
lisards  and  insects,  the  opposite  is  the  case^  with  the  marine  fauna. 
Fish  are  exceedingly  abundant,  especially  in  the  lagoons  of  atoUs. 
and  form  an  important  article  of  food  supply  for  the  natives,  who  are 
generally  expert  fishermen.  The  fish  fauna  of  the  islands^  is 
especially  noted  for  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  many  of  the  species. 
Among  marine  mammah,  the  dugong  occurs  in  the  parts  about 
New  Guinea  and  the  Caroline  Islands.  Various  sorts  of  whale  are 
found,  and  the  whaling  industry  reached  the  height  of  iu  importance 
about  the  middle  of  the  loth  century  In  considering  the  marine 
fauna  the'  remarkable  paJolo  or  baido  should  be  mentioned.  This 
annelid  propagates  its  kind  by  rising  to  the  surface  and  dividii^ 
itself.  The  occurrence  of  this  process  can  be  predicted  exactly  for 
one  day,  before  sunrise,  in  October  and  November,  and  as  both  the 
worm  and  the  fish  which  prey  on  it  are  appreciated  by  the  natives 
as  food  the  occasions  of  its  appearance  are  of  great  importance  to 
them. 

History, — Not  bng  after  the  death  of  Columbus,  and  whca 
the  Portuguese  traders,  working  from  the  west,  had  hardly 
reached  the  confines  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  Spaniard 
Vasco  Nufies  de  Balboa  crossed  America  at  its  narrowest  part 
and  discovered  the  great  ocean  to  the  west  of  it  (1513).    The 
belief  in  the  short  and  direct  westward  passage  from  Europe 
to  the  East  Indies  was  thus  shaken,  but  it  was  still  held  that  some 
passage  was  to  be  found,  and  in  1519-1521  Pernio  de  Magalh&es 
(Magellan)  made  the  famous  voyage  in  which  he  discovered  the 
strait  which  bears  his  name.    Sailing  thence  north-westward 
for  many  weeks,  over  a  sea  so  calm  that  he  named  it  El  Mar 
pacifico,  he  sighted  only  two  small  islands.    These  may  have 
been  Puka  Puka  of  the  Tuamotu  Archipelago  and  Flint  Island; 
but  it  may  be  stated  hare  that  the  identification  of  islands  sighted 
by  the  early  explorers  is  often  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  that 
therefore  some  islands  of  which  the  definite  discovery  must  be 
dated  much  later  had  in  fact  been  seen  by  Europeans  at  this 
early  period.   In  this  narrative  the  familiar  names  of  islands  ate 
used,  irrespective  of  whether  they  were  given  by  the  first  or  later 
discoverers,   or  are   native   names.     Magellan   reached    the 
**  Ladrones  "  (Masianas)  in  1521,  and  voyaged  thence  to  the 
Philippines,  where  he  was  killed  in  a  local  war.    In  1522-1524 
various  voyages  of  discovery  were  made  on  the  west  coast  of 
America,  partly  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  strait  connecting  the 
two  oceans  to  the  region  of  the  central  isthmus.    In  1525-1527 
Garcia  Jof re  de  Loyasa  sailed  to  the  Moluccas,  but,  like  Magellaa, 
missed  the  bulk  of   the  oceanic  islands.     About  this  time, 
however,  the  Portuguese  sighted  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea. 
Fuller  knowledge  of  this  coast  was  acquired  by  Alvaro  de 
Saavedra  (1527-1529),  and  among  later  voyages  those  of  Ray 
Lopez  de  ViUalobos  (1542-1545)  and  Miguel  Lopez  de  Legaspi 
(1564-1565)  should  be  mentioned.    These,  however,  like  others 
of  the  period,  did  not  greatly  extend  the  knowledge  of  the 
Pacific  islands,  for  the  course  between  the  Spanish  American  and 
Asiatic  possessions  did  not  lead  voyagers  among  the  more  exten- 
sive archipelagoes.    For  the  same  reason  the  British  and  Dutcfa 
fleets  which  sailed  with  the  object  of  harrying  the  Spaniards, 
under    Sir    Frauds  Drake  (1577-1580),  Thomas  Cavendish 
(1586-1593)  and  Oliver  van  Noort  (i 598-1601),  were  not,  as 
regards  the  Pacific,  of  prime  geographical  importance.    But  the 
theory  of  the  existence  of  a  great  southern  a>ntinent  was  now 
also  attracting  voyagers.   Alvaro  Mendafia  de  Neyra,  after  cross- 
ing a  vast  extent  of  ocean  from  Peru  and  sighting  only  one  island, 
probably  in  the  Ellice  group,  reached  the  Solomon  Islands.    In 
X  595"!  596  he  made  a  second  voyage,  and  though  he  did  not  again 
reach  these  islands,  the  development  of  which  was  his  objective, 
he  discovered  the  Marquesas  Islands,  and  afterwards  Santa 
Cruz,  where,  having  attempted  to  found  a  settlement,  be  died. 
Thereafter  his  pilot,  Pedro  Fernandez  de  (^iros,  set  out  with  the 
remainder  of  the  company  to  make  for  the  Philij^Hoes,  and  on 
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the  way  discovered  Ponape  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  some  of 
wJiich  group,  however,  had  been  known  to  tiie  Portuguese  as 
early  as  1527.  Quiros  returned  to  Europe,  and,  obtaining 
command  of  a  fleet,  made  a  voyage  in  1605-1607  during  which  he 
observed  some  of  the  Paumotu  and  Society  Islands,  and  later 
discovered  the  small  Duff  group  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands, 
passing  thence  to  the  main  island  of  the  New  Hebrides,  which  he 
hailed  as  his  objective,  the  southern  continent.  One  of  his 
commanders,  Luis  Vaes  de  Torres,  struck  off  to  thfe  north-west, 
coasted  along  the  south  of  the  Louisiade  Archipelago  and  New 
Guinea,  traversed  the  strait  which  bears  his  name  between  New 
Guinea  and  Australia,  and  reached  the  Philippines.  In  2615-16x7 
two  Dutchmen,  Jacob  Lemaire  and  Willem  Cornells  Schouten, 
having  in  view  both  the  discovery  of  the  southern  continent  and 
the  possibility  of  establishing  relations  with  the  East  Indies 
from  the  east,  took  a  course  which  brought  them  to  the  north 
port  of  the  Paumotu  Archipelago,  thence  to  part  of  the  Tonga 
chain,  and  ultimately  to  New  Pomerania,  after  which  they 
reached  the  East  Indies.  In  1643-1643  Abel  Tasman,  working 
from  the  east,  discovered  Van  Diemen's  Land  (Tasmania)  and 
the  west  coast  of  New  Zealand,  subsequently  reaching  the  Tonga 
Islands.  Now  for  a  while  the  tide  of  discovery  slackened. 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  century  the  buccaneers  extended  their 
activity  to  the  Pacific,  but  naturally  added  little  to  general 
knowledge.  William  Dampier,  however,  making  various  voyages 
in  1690-1705,  explored  the  coasts  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  century  both  the  French  and  the 
Dutch  showed  some  activity.  The  Dutchman  Jacob  Roggeveen, 
in  the'  course  of  a  voyage  round  the  world  in  X72x-x7aa, 
crossed  the  Pacific  from  east  to  west,  and  discovered  Easter 
Island,  some  of  the  northern  islands  of  the  Paumotu  ArchipeUgo, 
and  (as  is  generally  supposed)  a  part  of  the  Samoan  group.  The 
voyage  of  Commodore  George  (afterwards  Lord)  Anson  in  X740- 
1744  was  for  purposes  rather  of  war  than  of  exploration,  and 
Commodore  John  Byron's  voyage  in  x  765  had  little  result  b^ond 
gaining  some  additional  knowledge  of  the  Paumotu  Archipelago. 

It  is  about  this  time  that  what  may  be  called  the  period  of 
rediscovery  set  in  fully.  In  the  ensuing  account  a  constant 
repetition  of  the  names  of  the  main  archipdagoes  will  be  foimd; 
it  may  of  course  be  assumed  that  each  successive  voyager  added 
something  to  the  knowledge  of  them,  but  on  the  other  hand,  as 
has  been  said,  islands  were  often  rediscovered  and  renamed  in 
cases  wh(»'e  later  voyagers  took  no  account  of  the  work  of  their 
predecessors,  or  where  the  earlier  voyagers  were  unable  clearly 
to  define  the  positions  of  their  discoveries.  Moreover,  rivalry 
between  contemporary  explorers  of  different  nationalities 
sometimes  caused  them  to  ignore  each  other's  work,  and  added 
10  the  confusion  of  nomenclature  among  the  islands. 

In  X  767  Samuel  Wallis  worked  through  the  central  part  of  the 
Paumotus,  and  visited  Tahiti  and  the  Marianas,  while  his 
companion  Philip  Carteret  discovered.  Pitcaim,  and  visited 
Santa  Cruz,  the  Solomons^  and  New  Pomerania.  The  French 
«*ere  now  taking  a  share  in  the  work  of  discovery,  and  in  X768 
Louis  Antoine  de  Bougainville  sailed  by  way  of  the  central 
Paumotus,  the  Society  Islands,  Samoa,  the  northern  New 
Hebrides,  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Louisiade  and 
Bismarck  archipelagoes.  The  next  voyages  in  chronological 
order  are  those  of  the  celebrated  Captain  James  Cook  (g.v.). 
Within  the  limits  of  the  area  under  notice,  his  first  voyage  (1769) 
included  visits  to  Tahiti  and  the  Society  group  genersdly,  to  New 
Zealand  and  to  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  his  second  (X773-X774) 
to  New  Zealand,  the  Paumotu  Archipelago,  the  Society  Islands, 
Tonga  and  subsequently  Easter  Island,  the  Marquesas  and  the 
New  Hebrides;  and  his  third  (x  777-1 77S)  to  Tonga,  the  Cook  or 
Norway  group,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  of  which,  even  if  they 
were  previously  known  to  the  Spaniards,  he  may  be  called  the 
discoverer,  and  where  he  was  subsequently  killed.  In  1786 
Jean  Francois  Galoup  de  La  P^use,  in  the  course  of  the  famous 
voyage  from  which  he  never  retumedj  visited  Easter  Island, 
Samoa  and  Tonga.  The  still  more  famous  voyage  of  William 
Bligh  of  the  "  Bounty  "  (1788)  was  followed  by  that  of  Captain 
Edwards  of  the  "  Pandora  "  (1791),  who  in  the  course  of  his 


search  for  Bligh  discovered  Rotumah  and  other  islands.  The 
Hawaiian  Islands  came  within  the  purview  of  George  Vancouver, 
following  the  course  of  Cook  in  X79X.  In  x 792-1 793  Joseph 
Antoine  d'Entrecasteaux,  searching  for  traces  of  La  P6rouse, 
ranged  the  isknds  west  of  Tonga.  In  X797  Captain  J.  Wilson  of 
the  missionary  ship  "  Duff  "  visited  the  Society  group,  Fiji, 
Tonga  and  the  Marquesas,  and  added  to  the  knowtedge  of  the 
Paumotu  and  Caroline  Islands.  Another  power  entered  on 
the  field  of  exploration  when  the  Russians  sent  Adam  Ivan 
Krusenstem  to  the  Pacific  (1803).  He  was  followed  by  Otto 
von  Kotzebue  (x8x6)  and  Fabian  (jottlieb  von  Bellingshausen 
(x8x9-x82x).  The  work  of  these  three  was  carried  out  princi- 
pally in  the  easternmost  port  of  Polynesia.  In  18x8-1819  the 
French  navigator  Louis  Claude  Desaulses  de  Freycinet  ranged 
from  New  Guinea  through  the  Marianas  to  Hawaii.  Two  of  his 
countrymen  followed  him  in  x823-i829 — ^Louis  Isidore  Duperrey 
and  Dumoht  d'Urville.  Kotzebue  made  a  second  voyage,  accom- 
panied by  scientists,  in  X823-X826.  In  1826-1828  Frederick 
William  Beechey  was  at  work  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  ocean, 
and  Feodor  Petrovich  Count  Liitke,  the  Russian  circumnavigator, 
in  the  northern.  In  X834  Dr  Debell  Bennett  made  scientific 
researches  in  the  Society,  Hawaiian  and  Marquesas  Islands,  in 
X835  Captain  Robert  Fitzroy  was  accompanied  by  Charles 
Darwin,  and  in  1836  sqq.,  Abel  Aubert  du  Petit-Thouars  was 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  French  in  the  Pacific.  During  his 
voyage  of  x  83  7-1 840,  Dumont  d'Urville  was  again  in  Polynesia, 
working  westward  from  the  Paumotu  and  Marquesas  Islands  by 
Fiji  and  the  Solomon,  Loyalty  and  Louisiade  groups  to  New 
Guinea.  In  1839  sqq.  the  first  important  American  expedition 
was  made  under  Charles  Wilkes,  who  covered  a  great  extent  of 
the  ocean  from  Hawaii  to  Tonga,  Fiji  and  New  Zeakind.  Among 
later  British  explorers  may  be  mentioned  Captain  J.  Elphinstone 
Erskine  (1849)  and  Captain  H.  M.  Denham,  and  several  impor- 
tant voyages  for  scientific  research  were  made  in  the  second  half 
of  the  X9th  century,  including  one  from  Austria  under  Captain 
WiiUexstorf  Urbair  (1858),  and  one  from  Italy  in  the  vessel 
"Magenta"  (X865-X868),  which  was  accompanied  by  the  scientist 
Dr  Enrico  GiglioU.  The  celebrated  voyage  of  H.M.S.  "Challenger" 
(X874-X875)  and  those  of  the  American  vessels  "  Tuscarora  " 
(X873-X876)  and  "  Albatross  "  (X888-X892)  may  complete  the  tale. 
.  Whalers,  sealers  and  traders  followed  in  the  wake  of  explorers, 
the  traders  dealing  chiefly  in  copra,  trepang,  pearls,  tortoiseahell, 
&c.  The  first  actual  settlers  in  the  islanck  were  largely  men  of 
bad  character— deserting  sailors,  escapers  from  the  penal  settle- 
ments in  Australia  and  others.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
there  were  no  orderly  colonists,  but  that  the  natives  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  Europeans  and  Americans  is  only  too 
dear.  The  class  of  traders  who  made  a  living  by  disreputable 
means  and  attempted  to  keep  a  monopoly  of  the  island  on  which 
they  settled,  became  notorious  under  the  name  of  "beach- 
combers," and  for  each  of  the  many  dark  chapters  in  Polynesian 
history  there  must  have  been  many  more  un^vritten.  The 
kidnapping  of  natives  for  the  South  American  and  Australian 
labour  markets  was  common.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
has  been  actual  deterioration  of  the  native  races,  and  elimination 
in  their  numbers,  consequent  upon  contact  with  Europeans  and 
Americans  (see  further,  Polynesia).  The  romantic  character 
of  island-history  has  perhaps,  however,  tended  to  emphasize 
its  dark  side,  and  it  is  well  to  turn  from  it  to  recognize  the  work 
of  the  missioiutries,  who  found  in  the  Pacific  one  of  their  most 
extensive  and  important  fields  of  labour,  and  have  exercised  not 
only  a  moral,  but  also  a  profound  political  influence  in  the  islands 
since  the  London  Missionary  Society  first  established  its  agents 
in  Tahiti  in  X797.  Many  of  them,  moreover,  have  added  greatly 
to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  islands  and  their  inhabitants. 
The  imposition  of  strict  rules  of  life  upon  the  natives  was  in  some 
instances  carried  too  far;  in  others  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity was  little  more  than  nominal,  but  cases  of  this  sort 
are  overshadowed  by  the  fine  work  of  William  Ellis  and  John 
Williams  (c,  1818)  and  many  of  their  successors. 

The  discovery  of  sandalwood  in  Fiji  in  1804,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  trade  therein,  made  that  group  a  centre  of  interest 
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JO  the  early  modem,  history  of  the  Pacific  islands.  Moreover 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  having  worked  westward  from 
its  headquarters  in  Tahiti  to  Tonga  as  early  as  1797,  founded  a 
settlement  in  Fiji  in  1835.  Meanwhile  the  white  traders  in 
Fiji  had  played  an  intimate  part  in  the  internal  political  affairs 
of  the  group,  and  in  2858  King  Thakombau,  being  threatened 
with  reprisals  by  the  American  consul  on  account  of  certain 
losses  of  property  which  he  had  sustained,  asked  for  British 
protection,  but  did  not  obtain  it.  The  British,  however,  were 
paramount  among  the  white  population,  and  as  by  1870  not  only 
American,  but  also  German  influence  was  extending  through  the 
islands  (the  first  German  government  vessel  visited  Fiji  in  2872), 
annexation  was  uiged  on  Great  Britain  by  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Meanwhile  the  labour  traffic,  which  had  been  initiated, 
so  far  as  the  Pacific  islands  were  concerned,  by  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  in  1847  to  employ  New  Hebridean  labourers  on  a 
settlement  near  the  present  township  of  Eden  in  New  South 
Wales,  had  attained  considerable  proportions,  had  been 
improperly  exploited  and,  as  already  indicated,  had  led  the 
natives  to  retaliation,  sometimes  without  discernment,  a 
notorious  example  of  this  (as  ^as  generally  considered)  being 
the  murder  of  Bishop  Patteson  in  1872.  In  2873  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  British  government  to  regulate  the  labour  traffic; 
Fiji  was  annexed  in  1874,  and  in  1875  another  act  established 
the  post  of  the  British  high  commissioner. 

In  1842  the  French  had  formally  annexed  the  Marquesas 
Islands;  and  subsequently  extended  their  sphere,  as  shown  in 
the  table  at  the  outset  of  this  article,  both  in  the  east  of  Polynesia 
and  in  the  south  of  Melanesia.  In  some  of  the  ishmd-groups 
independent  native  states  were  recognized  for  some  time  by  the 
powers,  as  in  the  case  of  Hawaii^  which,  after  the  deposition  of 
the  queen  in  1893  and  the  proclamation  of  a  republic  in  2894, 
was  annexed  to  the  United  States  of  America  only  in  1898,  or, 
again,  in  the  case  of  Tonga,  which  provided  a  ctirioUs  example 
of  the  subordination  of  a  native  organization  to  unauthorized 
foreign  influence.  The  partition  of  Polynesia  was  completed 
in  2899,  when  Samoa  was  divided  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  In  Micronesia,  since  the  discoveries  of  the  early 
Spanish  2iavigators,  the  Carolines,  Mariana  and  Pelew  Islands 
had  been  recognized  as  Spanish  territoiy  until  2885,  when 
Germany  began  to  establish  herself  in  the  first-named  group. 
Spain  had  nev6r  occupied  this  group,  but  protested  against  the 
German  action,  and  Pope  Leo  XIII.  as  arbitrator  awarded  the 
Carolines  to  her.  Thereafter  Spain  made  attempts  at  occupatu>n, 
but  serious  conflicts  with  the  2iativcs  ensued,  and  in  1899  the 
islands  were  sold  to  Germany,  which  thus  beoime  the  predomi* 
Hating  power  in  Micronesia.  When  Germany  acquired  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago  in  Melanesia  the  introduction  of  (Serman 
2iames  (New  Pomerania,  Ncu  Pomnurn,  for  New  Britam;  Neu 
Mecklenburg  for  New  Irdand;  Neu  Langenburg  for  the  Di^e  of 
York  Group,  &c.)  met  with  no  little  protest  as  contrary  to 
precedent  and  international  etiquette.  The  provision  for  the 
joint  influence  of  Great  Britain  and  France  over  the  New 
Hebrides  (1906)  brought  these  islands  into  some  prominence 
owing  to  the  hostile  criticism  directed  against  the  British 
government  both  in  Australia  and  at  home.  The  partition  of 
the  Pacific  islands  never  led  to  any  serious  friction  between  the 
powers,  though  the  acquisition  of  Hawaii  was  attempted  by 
Britain,  France  and  Japan  before  the  United  States  armexed 
the  group,  and  the  negotiations  as  to  Samoa  threatened  trouble 
for  a  while.  There  were  occasional  native  risings,  as  in  Samoa 
(where,  however,  the  fighting  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  dvil 
warfare),  the  French  possessions  in  eastern  Polynesia,  and  the 
New  Hebrides,  apart  froni  attacks  on  indiyidual  settlers  or 
visiton,  which  have  occurred  here  and  there  from  the  earliest 
period  of  exploration. 

Administration.— Q{  the  British  posaesaons  among  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  Fiji  is  a  cok>ny,  and  its  governor  is  also  high  commis- 
sioner for  the  western  Pacific.  In  this  capacity,  assisted  by  deputies 
and  resident  commissioners,  he  exercises  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
islands  except  Fiji  and  those  islands  whidi  are  attached  to  New 
Zealand  ana  New  South  Wales.  Some  of  the  islands  (e.f.  Tonga) 
are  native  states  under  British  protection.    Pitcaim.  in  accordance 


with  its  peculiar  conditions  of  settlement,  has  a  peculiar  system  of 
local  govcramcnt.  The  New  Hebrides  are  under  a  mixed  British 
and  French  commission.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  forma  territory  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  are  administered  as  such;  Guam  is 
a  naval  station,  as  is  Tutuila  of  the  Samoan  Idands,  where  thecoma 
mandant  exercises  the  functions  of  governor.  New  Caledonia  is  a 
French  colony  under  a  governor;  the  more  easterly  French  islands 
are  grouped  together  under  the  title  of  the  French  Establishments 
in  Oceania,  ami  are  administered  by  a  governor,  privy  council, 
administrative  council,  &c  Papeete  in  Tahiti  being  the  capiuL 
The  seat  of  government  of  the  German  protectorate  of  Kaiaer 
Wilhelm's  Land  (New  Guinea)  is  HcrberUMhe  in  the  Btsmaick 
Archipelaeo.  The  administrative  area  includes  the  German 
Solomon  Islands  and  the  Caroline,  Pelew  and  Mariana  Islands,  iriiich 
are  divided  into  three  administrative  grouDs — the  eastern  Carolines, 
western  Carolines  and  Marianasr  The  Marshall  Islands  form  a 
"  district "  ifieurk)  within  the  same  administrative  area.  The 
German  Samoan  Islands  are  under  an  imperial  governor. 

Races. — In  the  oceanic  islands  of  the  Pacific  three  different  peoftles 
occur,  who  have  been  calkid  Melanesians,  Polynesians  and  Micro- 
newans*  These  form  themsdves  naturally  into  two  broad  but  very 
distinct  divisions — the  dark  and  brown  races;  the  first  diviskm 
bdng  represented  by  the  Melanesians,  and  the  Polynesians  and 
Microneaans  together  forming  the  second.  The  Melancsiana, 
sometimes  called  Papuans  (9.V.,  the  Malay  name  for  the  natives  of 
New  Guinea,  the  hculquarters  of  the  race),  are  phyacally  negroid 
in  type,  nearly  black,  with  crisp  curly  hair,  flat  noses  and  thick  lips. 
In  all  essentials  they  agree  with  the  African  type:  such  variations 
as  there  are,  for  example,  the  more  developed  eyebrow  ridges, 
narrower,  often  prominent  nose,  and  somewhat  higher  narrower 
skull,  obviously  owing  their  existence  to  crossing  with  the  Malay  or 
the  Polynesian  races.  The  oceanic  black  peoples  must  thus  be 
regarded  as  having  a  connexion  more  or  less  remote  with  the  African 
negroes.  Whether  the  two  families  have  a  common  ancestor  ia 
the  negritos  of  Malaysia  and  the  Indian  archipelago,  or  whether 
Papuan  and  Negrito  are  alike  branches  of  an  aboriginal  African 
race,  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved.  But  if  their  origin  is  unknown, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Melanesians  were  the  earliest  occupants 
of  the  oceanic  world,  posably  reaching  it  from  Malaysa.  They 
undoubtedly  constitute  the  oldest  ethnic  stock  sometimes  modified 
on  the  9pol  by  croasini^  with  migratory  peoples  (Malays,  Poly- 
nesians): sometimes,  as  in  the  eastern  Pacific,  givins  way  entirety 
before  the  invaders.    The  traditions  of  many  of  the  Polyi 


irianders  refer  to  a  black  indigenous  race  which  occupied  their  islands 
when  their  ancestors  arrived,  and  the  black  woolly-haired  Papuaa 
type  u  not  only  found  to-day  in  Melanesia  proper,  but  traces  of  it 
occur  throughout  Polynesia  and  Microneaa.  That  the  oceanic 
blacks  form  one  family  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  evidence  of 
the  immensely  remote  date  at  which  their  dispersion  began  that 
they  have  a  multitude  of  languages  often  unintelligible  esoept 
locally,  and  an  extraordinary  variety  of  insular  customs:  differentia- 
tions  which  must  have  needed  centuries  to  be  effected.  Furthermore 
the  Rev.  R.  H.  Codrington  {MeUausian  Languages)  has  adduced 
evidence  to  prove  that  Melanena  is  the  most  primitive  form  of  the 
oceanic  stoclc-language,  and  that  both  Malays  and  Polynesians 
speak  later  dialects  oithis  archaic  form  of  speech.  The  Melanesians 
then,  must  be  regarded  as  the  aborigines  of  Oceania.  How  they 
came  to  occupy  the  region  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Evidence  exists 
as  to  the  migrations  of  the  brown  races;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
explain  how  the  blacks  came  to  inhabit  the  isolated  Pacific  fT*intii 
In  this  connexion  it  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  which  deepens  the 
mystery,  that,  unlike  the  Polynesian  peoples,  who  are  all  hon 
sailors,  the  blacks  are  singularly  unskilful  seamen. 

The  second  ethnic  diviaon,  the  Polynesian-Microncaian  races, 
represents  a  far  later  migration  and  occupation  of  the  Pacific  islands. 
It  has  been  urged  that  these  brown  peoples  qxang  from  one  stock 
with  the  MaUiys  and  the  Malagasy  of  Madaaascar;  and  that  they 
represent  this  parent  stock  better  than  the  Makiys  who  have  been 
much  modified  by  crossings.  But  lin^istic  and  physical  evidence 
are  against  this  theory.  It  is  practically  certain  that  the  Poly- 
nesians at  least  are  an  older  race  than  the  Malays  and  thdr  sub- 
familiea.  The  view  which  has  received  most  general  acceptance 
is  that  they  represent  a  branch  of  the  Caucasic  division  of  mankind 
who  migrated  at  a  remote  period  possibly  In  Neolithic  times  from  the 
Asiatic  mainland  travelling  by  way  of  the  MaUiy  Archipelago  and 
gradually  coionixing  the  eastern  Pacific  The  Polynesians,  who,  as 
represented  by  such  crouns  as  the  Samoans  and  Muqueaasislaoders, 
are  the  physical  equal  of  Europeans,  are  of  a  light  brown  colour,  tail, 
well-proportioned,  with  regular  and  often  beautiful  features.  Such 
an  explanation  of  the  Polynesian's  origin  does  not  preclude  a  relatioa- 
ship  with  the  Malays.  It  ia  most  probable  that  the  two  stocks  havr 
Asiatic  ancestors  in  common,  though  the  Polynesians  remain  to- 
day, what  they  must  have  always  been  in  remote  times,  a  distinct 
race.  Of  their  sub-division,  the  Microncaians,  the  ame  cannot  be 
said.  They  are  undoubtedly  a  very  hybrid  race,  owing  this  cbarac^ 
tcristic  to  their  no^phtcal  pomtion  m  the  area  where  the  doannnt- 
ing  races  of  the  Pacific,  Malays,  Polynesians,  Melanesians,  Japnnese 

*  From  these  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  idands  are 
PoLYNBsiA,  Melanesia.  Micronesia  (g-v.). 


and  CKinoe.  may  be  ujd  lo  coowrp,  Cttefdl  JnvntisiLEiont  have 
tupportcd  ibf  ihflsry  thai  M«:rDapud  wu  pnj^>lcd  Ure^ty  from  Ibe 
PtuCppiiwi  or  wmc  poTTjon  of  ibe  Malay  Archipelago  at  a  mucli 
laier  period  ihan  the  PoJyMHan  mitiration.  The  MkroiK«iani 
Ibea  art  probably  at  Malay  alock  much  modified  by  eaily  Poly- 
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PACS,  OTTO  TDK  (c.  t4S<>-iu7),  Gerauii  caiupirator, 
Uudied  It  Um  univeiuiy  oT  Ltipzig,  and  oblainctl  ■  nsponsible 
ptxiikH)  under  George,  dukE  of  Saiony,  which  he  lost  owing  lo 
his  dabaaeity.  la  ijiS  he  revealed  to  Philip,  landgrave  o[ 
Hene.  ths  delaib  ol  a  Kbeme  agreed  upan  in  Breslau  by  Ihc 
uchduke  Fenlinaod,  aflerwuds  the  emperor  Ferdinand  1., 
and  otbei  influential  princa,  (a  onquer  Hungaiy  lor  Ferdinand 
and  ibcn  10  atlack  llie  reformers  in  Gcnnuy,     Pack  wax  Kot 


to  MDcert  jrint  meamra  witli  Jobn  Zapolya.  the 
FerdjDand  in  that  country;  but  John,  elector  of 
Sairooy.  adviitd  that  the  asociaies  i^  Ferdinand  should  be 
asked  lo  explain  their  conduct,  aru]  Pack's  revelatioits  were 
discovered  lo  be  false,  the  nqiy  of  the  treaty  ■hich  he  bad 
shown  to  Philip  proving  to  be  a  forgery.  For  some  lime  Pack 
lived  the  life  of  a  fugilive,  hnally  reaching  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  wit  seiied  at  the  request  of  Duke  George.  Eaamincd 
under  torture  be  admitted  the  fotgcry,  and  the  government  of  Ihc 
Netherlands  passed  sentence  oI  death,  nhich  was  carried  out 
on  Ibe  Gib  ol  February  1537.  Tbis  aflair  has  given  rise  10  an 
whether  Philip  ol  Hesse  was  himself 
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parcel  of  goods  lecunly  wrapped  and  fastened  for  Iranspori. 
The  word,  in  this  sense,  is  chiefly  used  ol  the  bundles  carried  by 
pedlars.  It  was  in  early  use,  aootding  to  the  Ntv  Ent'ish 
Dutwnary,  in  the  wool  trade,  and  may  have  been  introduced 
from  the  Netberlantls.  As  a  measure  of  weight  or  qvanlity  the 
term  has  been  in  use,  chiefly  locally.  For  variom  comraadilics, 
I.(.  of  wool.  ><o  lb,  of  gold-leal  lo  books  ol  15  leaves  each.  In 
a  transferred  sense,  a  "  pack  "  is  a  collectiou  or  gathering  ol 
persons,  animals  or  things;  and  the  verb  means  generally  lo 
gatber  together  in  a  tampan  body.     "  Pack-ice  "  is  the  Eoaiing 


which  c< 


which  are  driven  (packed}  together  by  wind  and  < 
>D  as  to  form  practically  a  tanlinuous  sheet.  "  Packer,  a 
small  parcel,  a  diminutive  of  "  pack,"  was  first  confined  in 
meaning  to  a  parcel  oF  despatches  carried  by  a  post,  especially 
the  state  despalcba  or  "mail";  and  "packet"  properly 
"  packel-boat,"  wa*  the  name  given  to  the  vosels  whifh  carried 
these  state  despatches. 

FACKBR.  ASA  (tito5-lS79).  American  capitalist,  was  bom 
in  Mystic,  Connecticut,  as  the  I«lh  of  December  1805.  In  tSii 
he  became  a  carpenter's  apprentice  at  Brooklyn,  Susquehanna 
county,  Pennsylvania.  He  worked  as  a  carpenter  in  New  York 
City  For  a  time  and  then  in  Springville,  Pennsylvania,  but  in 
18]]  settled  at  Mauch  Chunk,  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  where  be 
became  the  owner  oE  a  canal-boat  (carrying  coal  to  Philadelphia), 
and  then  established  the  firm  of  A.  &  R.  W.  Packer,  which  built 
canal-boats  and  locks  lor  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Company,  probably  the  first  thnmgh  shippers  to  New  York- 
He  urged  upon  the  Coal  &  Navigatitm  Company  the  advantage 
of  a  steam  railway  as  a  coal  carrier,  but  the  project  was  not  then 
considered  Feasible.  In  iSji  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  Ihc 
Delaware,  Lehigh,  Schuylkill  li  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company 
(incorporated  in  1846),  which  became  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Company  in  January  tin,  came  into  his  control,  and  between 
November  iSji  and  September  1S55  a  railway  line  was  buill 
for  the  Company,  largely  by  Packer's  personal  credit.  From 
Mauch  Chunk  to  Easton.  He  built  tailwsys  connecting  the 
main  line  with  coal-nunei  in  Luteme  and  Schuylkill  counties; 
and  he  planned  and  buUt  the  eitension  (completed  In  1S6S]  of 
the  line  into  the  Susquehanna  Valley  and  thence  into  New  York 
sUte  lo  connect  a)  Waverly  with  the  Erie  railway.  Packer 
also  took  an  active  part  in  politics.  In  iGii  and  1841  be  was 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  House  ol  Representatives;  in 
1841-1848  was  county  judge  ol  Carbon  county;  in  1853-185;  was 
a  Democratic  member  of  the  national  House  oX  Re|>teseptBtivcs; 
and  in  i86g  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  goven»rship  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  ig6j  he  gave  Ijoo.ooo  and  fio  acres  (after- 
wards increased  to  II J  acres)  in  South  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania, 
for  a  technical  school  for  the  professions  represented  in  the 
development  of  the  Lehigh  Valley;  Lehigh  University  was 
chartered  in  i86fi,  and  its  main  building.  Packer  HaU,  was 
completed  in  1869;  he  erected  a  library  building  in  1S7;  as  ■ 
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memorial  to  his  daughter,  Mrs  Lucy  Packer  Linderman;  and 
his  will  bequeathed  $1,500,000  as  an  endowment  for  the  univer- 
sity and  $500,000  to  the  university  library,  and  gave  the  univer- 
sity an  interest  (nearly  one  third)  in  his  estate  when  finally 
distributed.  He  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of  May  1879. 
I'he  Packer  Memorial  Church  (Protestant  Episcopal)  on  the 
Lehigh  University  campus,  given  by  his  daughter,  Mrs  Mary 
Packer  Cummings,  was  dedicated  on  the  13th  of  October  1887. 

PACORUS,  a  Parthian  name,  borne  by  two  Parthian  princes. 

X.  Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes  I.,  was,  after  the  battle  of  Carrhae, 
sent  by  his  father  into  Syria  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  52  B.C. 
The  prince  was  still  very  young,  and  the  real  leader  was  Osaces. 
He  was  defeated  and  killed  by  C.  Cassiuis,  and  soon  after  Pacorus 
was  recalled  by  his  father,  because  one  of  the  satraps  had  rebelled 
and  proclaimed  him  king  (Dio  Cass.  xl.  a8  sqq.;  Justin  xlii.  4; 
cf.  Cicero,  ad  Pam,  zv.  i;  ad  AU.  vi.  i.  14).  Father  and  son 
were  reconciled,  but  the  war  against  the  Romans  was  always 
deferred.  In  the  autumn  of  45  Pacorus  and  the  Arabic  chieftain 
Alchaudonius  came  to  the  help  of  Q.  Caecilius  Bassus,  who  had 
rebelled  against  Caesar  in  Syria;  but  Pacorus  soon  returned,  as 
his  troops  were  unable  to  operate  in  the  winter  (Cic.  ad  AU.  xiv. 
Q.  3;  Dio  Cass,  xlvii.  27).  At  last  in  40  B.C.  the  Roman  fugitive 
Titus  Labicnus  induced  Orodes  to  send  a  great  army  under  the 
command  of  Pacorus  against  the  Roman  provinces.  Pacorus 
conquered  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia  with  the  exception 
of  Tyre,  and  invaded  Palestine,  where  he  plundered  Jerusalem, 
deposed  Hyrcanus,  and  made  his  nephew  Antigonus  king  (Dio 
Cass,  xlviii.  24  sqq. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  13;  Tac,  Hist.  v.  9).  Mean- 
while Labienus  occupied  Cilicia  and  the  southern  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  down  to  the  Carian  coast  (Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  26;  Strabo  xiv. 
660).  But  in  39  P.  Ventidius  Bassus,  the  general  of  Mark 
Antony,  drove  htm  back  into  Cilicia,  vrherc  he  was  killed,  defeated 
the  Parthians  in  Syria  (Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  39  sqq.)  and  at  last 
beat  Pacorus  at  Gindarus  (in  northern  Syria),  on  the  9th  of 
June  38,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Carrhae.  Pacorus 
himself  was  slain  in  the  battle,  which  effectually  stopped  the 
Parthian  conquests  west  of  the  Euphrates  (Dio  Cass.  xlix.  19  seq. ; 
Justin  xlii.  4;  Plut.  Anion.  24;  Strabo  xvi.  751;  Velleius  U.  78; 
cf.  Horace,  Od.  iii.  6,  9). 

'  2.  Pacorus,  Parthian  king,  only  mentioned  by  Dio  Cass. 
Ixviii.  17;  Arrian,  ap.  Suid.  s.v.  Civnrri,  according  to  whom  he 
sold  the  kingdom  of  OsroSne  to  Abgar  VII.;  and  Ammianus 
Marcelliaus  xxiii.  6.  23,  who  mentions  that  he  enlarged  Ctesiphon 
and  buUt  its  walls.  But  from  his  numerotis  dated  coins  we 
learn  that  he  was  on  the  throne,  with  interruptions,  from  a.d. 
78-95.  He  always  calls  himself  Arsaces  Pacorus.  This  mention 
of  his  proper  name,  together  with  the  royal  name  Arsaces,  shows 
that  his  kingdom  was  disputed  by  rivals.  Two  of  them  we 
know  from  coins— Vologaeses  II.,  who  appears  from  77-7Q  and 
again  from  11 1-146,  and  Artabanus  III.  in  80  aiid  8x.  Pacorus 
may  have  died  about  105;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Osroes.  (Ed.  M.) 

I  PACUVIUS.  MARCUS  (c.  220-130  B.C.),  Roman  tragic  poet, 
was  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  Ennius,  by  whom  Roman  tragedy 
was  first  raised  to  a  position  of  influence  and  dignity.  In  the 
interval  between  the  death  of  Ennius  (169)  and  the  advent  of 
Accius,  the  youngest  and  most  productive  of  the  tragic  poets, 
he  alone  maintained  the  continuity  of  the  serious  drama,  and 
perpetuated  the  character  first  imparted  to  it  by  Ennius.  Like 
Ennitis  be  probably  belonged  to  an  Oscan  stock,  and  was  born 
at  Brundusium,  which  had  become  a  Roman  colony  in  244. 
Hence  he  never  attained  to  that  perfect  idiomatic  purity  of 
style,  which  was  the  special  glory  of  the  early  writers  of  comedy, 
Naevius  and  Plautus.  Pacuvius  obtained  distinction  also  as  a 
painter;  and  the  elder  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  19)  mentions  a 
work  of  his  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  the  Forum  boarium. 
He  was  less  productive  as  a  poet  than  either  Ennius  or  Accius; 
and  we  hear  of  only  about  twelve  of  his  plays,  founded  on  Greek 
subjects  (among  them  the  Antiope,  Teucer,  Armorum  Judicium, 
DuJorestes,  Chryses,  Niptra,  &c.,  most  of  them  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Trojan  cycle),  and  one  praeUxta  (PauJus)  written 
in  connexion  with  the  victory  of  Lucius  Aemilius  Paulus  at  Pydna 


(168),  as  the  Clastidium  of  Naevius  and  the  Amiracia  of  Ennius 
were  written  in  commemoration  of  great  military  successes. 
He  continued  to  write  tragedies  till  the  age  of  eighty,  when  be 
exhibited  a  play  in  the  same  year  as  Accius,  who  was  then  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  retired  to  Tarentum  for  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  and  a  story  is  told  by  Gellius  (xiii.  2)  of  his  being  visited 
there  by  Accius  on  his  way  to  Asia,  who  read  his  Atreus  to  him. 
The  story  is  probably,  like  that  of  the  vi^t  of  the  young  Terence 
to  the  veteran  Caecilius,  due  to  the  invention  of  later  gram- 
marians; but  it  is  invented  in  accordance  wtih  the  traditionary 
criticism  (Horace,  Epp.  ii.  x.  54-55)  of  the  distinction  between 
the  two  poets,  the  older  being  characterized  rather  by  cultivated 
accomplishment  (doctiis),  the  younger  by  vigour  and  animation 
(attus).  Pacuvius's  epitaph,  said  to  have  been  composed  by 
himself,  is  quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius  (i.  24),  with' a  tribute  of 
admiration  to  its  "  modesty,  simplicity  and  fine  serious  spirit  "* 

Adulcscens,  tam  etsi  properas.  tc  hoc  saxum  rogat 
Ut  scsc  asptcias,  dcinde  quod  scriptum  'st  legas. 
Hie  sunt  poctae  Pacuvi  Marci  sita 
Ossa.   Hoc  volebam  nescius  ne  esses.    Vale. 

Cicero,  who  frequently  quotes  from  him  with  great  admiratioEi, 
appears  (De  optima  genere  oratorum,  i.)  to  rank  him  first  among 
the  Roman  tragic  poets,  as  Ennius  among  the  epic,  and  Caecilius 
among  the  comic  poets. 

The  fragments  of  Pacuvius  quoted  by  Cicero  iii  illustration 
or  enforcement  of  his  own  ethical  teaching  appeal,  by  the  forti- 
tude, dignity,  and  magnanimity  of  the  sentiment  expressed  in 
them,  to  what  was  noblest  in  the  Roman  temperament.  They 
are  inspired  also  by  a  fervid  and  steadfast  glow  of  spirit  and 
reveal  a  gentleness  and  humanity  of  sentiment  blended  with  the 
severe  gravity  of  the  original  Roman  character.  So  far  too  as 
the  Romans  were  capable  of  taking  interest  in  specAlative 
questions,  the  tragic  poets  contributed  to  stimulate  curiosity 
on  such  subjects,  and  they  anticipated  Lucretius  in  using  the 
conclusions  of  speculative  philosophy  as  well  as  of  common  sense 
to  assail  some  of  the  prevailing  forms  of  superstition.  Among 
the  passages  quoted  from  Pacuvius  are  several  which  indicate 
a  taste  both  for  physical  and  ethical  speculation,  and  others 
which  expose  the  pretensions  of  religious  imposture.  These 
poets  aided  also  in  developing  that  capacity  which  the  Roman 
language  subsequently  displayed  of  being  an  organ  of  oratory, 
history  and  moral  disquisition.  The  literary  language  of  Rome 
was  in  process  of  formation  during  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  and 
it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century  that  the  series  of  great 
Roman  orators,  with  whose  spirit  Roman  tragedy  has  a  strong 
affinity,  begins.  But  the  new  creative  effort  in  language  was 
accompanied  by  considerable  crudeness  of  execution,  and  the 
novel  word-formations  and  varieties  of  inflexion  introduced  by 
Pacuvius  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  satirist  Lucilius,  and, 
long  afterwards,  to  that  of  his  imitator  Persius.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  attempt  to  introduce  an  alien  element  into  the 
Roman  language,  which  proved  incompatible  with  its  naturad 
genius,  and  his  own  failure  to  attain  the  idiomatic  purity  <A 
Naevius,  Plautus  or  Terence,  the  fragments  of  his  dramas  are 
sufficient  to  prove  the  service  which  he  rendered  to  the  formation 
of  the  literary  language  of  Rome  as  well  as  to  the  culture  and 
character  of  his  contemporaries. 

Fragments  in  O.  Ribbeck,  Fragmenia  scaeniece  fwrnanonam 
poesis  (1897),  vol.  i. :  see  also  his  Romiscke  TragddititBjK) ;  L.  MuUer. 
De  Pacuvti  fabulis  (1889):  W.  S.  Teuflel,  Caecilius  Stattus,  Pacutims, 
Auius,  Afranius  (1858);  and  Mommsen,  History  oj  Ramt,  bk.  iv. 
ch.  13. 

PAD.  (x)  Probably  from  the  same  root  as  "  pod,'*  the  busk 
or  seed-covering  in  certain  plants,  a  term  used  in  various  con- 
nexions, the  sense  bein^  derived  from  that  of  a  soft  cushion,  or 
cushion-like  combination  used  either  for  protective  purposes  or 
as  stuffing  or  stiffening.  Ip  zoology,  it  is  particularly  used  of 
the  fleshy  elastic  protuberances  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  many 
animals  such  as  the  cat  and  dog,  the  camel,  &c.;  and  of  the  similar 
cushion  beneath  the  toes  of  a  bird's  foot  or  of  the  tarsal  cushion 
of  an  insect.  In  sporting  phraseology  the  whole  paw  of  a  fox 
or  other  beast  of  chase  is  called  the  "  pad."  A  special  technical 
use,  somewhat  difficult  to  connect  with  the  above  meanings,  is 
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for  the  socket  of  a  brace  or  for  the  handle  of  such  toob  as  a  key- 
hole saw.  (3)  The  canting  word  "  pad,"  now  surviving  in  such 
words  as  "  footpad/'  a  highway  robber,  or  "  pad  horse/*  a 
roadster  riding-horse  with  an  easy  action,  is  the  same  as  "  path/' 
adapted  directly  from  the  Low  Ger.  form  pad^  a  track  or  road. 
(3)  There  is  an  old  English  dialect  word  for  a  frog  (Scottish  and 
North)  or  a  toad,  more  familiar  in  the  diminutive  *'  paddock  " 
(cf.  Hamlet^  iii.  4, 189;  Macbeth^  i.  i,  9).  This  is  found  m  many 
Teutonic  languages,  d.  Dan.  padde,  Du.  pad^  &c  The  diminu- 
tive is  to  be  distinguished  from  "  paddock/'  a  small  enclosed 
plot  of  {pasture  land,  an  altered  form  of  "  pairock/'  O.  Eng. 
patnoc.    (See  Park.) 

PADDING,  the  term  in  textile  manufacture  used  for  the 
stiffening  of  various  garments.  The  most  useful  and  flexible 
material  for  this  purpose  is  hair  cloth,  but  this  b  too  expensive 
to  be  used  for  the  padding  of  cheap  clothing.  Hence  many  kinds 
of  hbrous  material  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Hair, 
cotton,  flax,  tow,  jute  and  paper  are  used,  alone  and  in  com- 
bination. The  fabrics  are  first  woven,  and  then  starched  to 
obtain  the  necessary  degree  of  stiffness  and  flexibility. 

PADDINGTON.  a  municipality  of  Cumberland  county,  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  3  m.  S.E.  of  and  suburban  to  Sydney. 
It  is  a  busy  industrial  suburb,  devoted  to  brewing,  tanning, 
soap-boiling  and  various  other  manufactures.  The  town  hall 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  colony,  and  thertf  is  an  excellent  free 
library.  Paddington  returns  one  member  to  parliamenL  Pop. 
(igoi),  22,034- 

PADDINGTON,  a  north-western  metropolitan  borough  of 
London,  En^nd,  bounded  E.  by  Hampstead  and  Marylebone, 
S.  by  the  dty  of  Westminster,  and  W.  by  Kensington,  and 
extending  N.  to  the  boundary  of  the  county  of  London.  Pop. 
(1901),  143,976.  The  best  houses  are  found  in  the  streets 
xnd  squares  of  Bayswater,  in  the  south-west,  neighbouring 
t3  Kensington  Gardens  (a  small  part  of  which  is  in  the 
borough)  •  and  to  Hyde  Park,  farther  east,  while  in  the 
north-east  are  broad  avenues  and  "  mansions  "  of  residential 
flats.  Bayswater  Road,  skirting  the  park  and  gardens,  forms 
part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  borough;  Edgware  Road 
forms  the  eastern;  from  this  Harrow  Road  branches  north-west, 
Bishop's  Road  and  Westboume  Grove  form  a  thoroughfare 
westward,  and  Queen's  Road,  Bayswater,  leads  south  from 
there  to  Bayswater  Road.  The  name  of  Paddington  finds  no 
place  in  Domesday — ^it  may  have  been  included  in  the  manor 
of  Tyburn — and  the  land  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster 
at  an  early  date.  It  was  granted  to  the  see  of  London  by  Edward 
VI.  In  the  18th  century  the  picturesque  rural  scenery  attracted 
artists,  and  even  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  the  open  country  was 
reached  within  the  confines  of  the  present  borough,  which  now 
contains  no  traces  of  antiquity.  Bayswater  is  said  to  take  its 
name  from  Baynard,  a  Norman,  who  after  the  Conquest  held 
land  here  and  had  a  castle  by  the  Thames  not  far  above  the 
Tower  of  London,  whence  a  ward  of  the  city  is  called  Castle 
Baynard.  Many  springs  flowed  forth  here;  the  stream  called 
Westboume  was  near  at  hand,  and  water  was  formerly  supplied 
hence  to  London.  In  the  borough  are  the  Paddington  and  the 
Queen's  Park  technical  institutes;  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Praed 
Street,  with  medical  school;  and  Paddington  Green  children's 
hospital.  The  terminus  of  the  Great  Western  railway,  facing 
Praed  Street,  is  cafled  Paddington  Station.  The  parliamentary 
borough  of  Paddington  has  north  and  south  divisions,  each 
returning  one  member.  The  borough  council  consists  of  a 
mayor,  xo  aldermen  and  60  councillors.    Area,  X356'i  acres. 

PADDLE,  (i)  A  verb,  meaning  to  splash,  dabble  or  play 
about  in  water  with  the  feet  or  hands.  (2)  A  spedes  of  oar,  with 
a  broad  flat  blade  and  short  handle,  used  without  a  rowlock 
for  propelling  canoes  or  other  lightly-built  craft  (see  Canoe). 
(3)  A  small  spade-like  implement,  apparently  first  used  to  clear 
a  ploughshare  fron)  clods  of  earth.  The  verb  seems  to  be  a 
frequentative  form  of  "pad,"  to  walk,  cognate  with  "path,"  or  of 
"  pat,"  to  strike  gently,  an  ondmatopodc  word;  it  may  have  been 
influenced  by  the  Fr.  pairouiiUr,  in  much  the  same  sense.  The 
verb  may  have  given  rise  to  "paddle,"  an  oar,  an  easy  transition 


in  sense;  but  the  ffew  English  DicHonary  identifies  this  with 
the  word  for  a  small  spade,  which  occurs  earlier  than  the 
verb,  and  seems  to  have  no  connexion  in  sense  with  it.  The 
implement  was  known  in  the  X7th  and  i8th  centuries  also  as 
"  spaddle,"  a  diminutive  of  "  spade/'  but  "  paddle  "  occurs  in 
this  sense  as  early  as  1407.  The  term  "  paddle  "  has  been 
applied  to  many  objects  and  implements  resembling  the  oar  in 
its  broad-bladed  end:  e.g,  a  shovd  used  in  mixing  materials  in 
glass-making,  in  brick-making,  &c.,  and  also  to  the  float-boards 
in  the  paddle-whed  of  a  steamboat  or  the  whed  of  a  water- 
milL 

PADERBORN  (Lat.  Padtrae  Pontes,'  i.e,'  the  springs  of  the 
Padcr),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Westphalia,  63  m.  N.E.  from  Dortmund  on  the 
railway  to  Berlin  via  Altenbeken.  Pop.  (1903),  26,468,  of  whom 
about  80%  are  Roman  Catholics.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
springs  of  the  Pader,  a  small  affluent  of  the  Lippe,  which  rise 
in  the  town  under  the  cathedral  to  the  number  of  nearly  200, 
and  with  such  force  as  to  drive  several  mills  within  a  few  yards 
of  their  source.  A  large  part  of  the  town  has  been  rebuilt 
since  a  great  fire  of  1875.  I'he  most  prominent  of  half-a-dozen 
churches  is  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  the  western  part 
of  which  dates  from  the  xith,  the  central  part  from  the  isth, 
and  the  eastern  part  from  the  X3th  century;  it  was  restored  in 
1891-1893.  Among  other  treasures  it  contains  the  silver  coffin 
of  St  Liborius,  a  substitute  for  one  which  was  coined  into  dollars 
in  x632  by  Christian  of  Brunswick,  the  celebrated  freebooter. 
The  chapel  of  St  Bartholomew,  although  externally  insignificant, 
dates  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  xith  century,  and  is  counted 
among  the  most  interesting  buildings  in  Westphalia;  it  was 
restored  in  1852.  The  Jesuit  church  and  the  Protestant  Abding- 
hofkirche  are  also  interesting.  The  town  hall  is  a  picturesque 
edifice  of  the  X3th  century;  it  was  partly  rebuilt  in  the  i6lh, 
and  was  restored  in  the  19th  century.  Paderborn  formerly  pos- 
sessed a  university,  founded  in  X614,  with  faculties  of  theology 
and  philosophy,  but  this  was  dosed  in  1819.  The  manufactures 
of  the  town  include  railway  plant,  glass,  soap,  tobacco  and 
beer;  and  there  is  a  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  fruit  and  wool. 

Paderborn  pwes  its  early  development  to  Charlemagne,  who 
held  a  diet  here  in  777  and  made  it  the  seat  of  a  bishop  a  few  years 
later.  The  Saxon  emperors  also  held  diets  in  the  dty,  which 
about  the  year  xooo  was  surrounded  with  walls.  It  joined  the 
Hanseatic  League,  obtained  many  of  the  privileges  of  a  free 
Imperial  town,  and  endeavoured  to  assert  its  independence  of 
the  bishop.  The  citizens  gladly  accepted  the  reformed  doctrines, 
but  the  supremacy  of  the  older  faith  was  restored  in  X604  by 
Bishop  Theodore  von  Ftirstenbcrg,  who  fordbly  took  possession 
of  the  city.  It  underwent  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  Chris- 
tian of  Brunswick  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  bishopric 
of  Paderborn  formed  part  of  the  arch-diocese  of  Mainz,  and  its 
bishop  became  a  prince  of  the  empire  about  xioo.  Some  of 
the  bishops  were  men  of  great  activity,  and  the  bishopric 
attained  a  certain  measure  of  importance  in  North  Germany, 
in  spite  of  ravages  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  It  was  secularized  in  1803  and  was  given 
to  Prussia,  and  after  losing  it  for  a  few  years  that  country 
regained  it  by  the  settlement  of  181 5.  The  last  bishop  was 
Franz  Egon  von  Fttrstenberg  (d.  1825).  The  bishopric  had  an 
area  of  nearly  1000  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  about  100,000. 
A  new  bishopric  of  Paderborn,  with  ecclesiastical  authority 
only,  was  established  in  x82x. 

See  W.  Richter,  GeschichU  ier  Stadl  Paderborn  (Paderborn, 
1899-1003);  A.  Hiibinger,  Die  Verfassung  der  Stadl  Paderborn  im 
MiUeUuter  (Munster,  l^) ;  and  J.  Frciscn,  Die  Untversitat  Paderborn 
(Paderborn,  1898).  For  the  history  of  the  bishopric  see  W.  F. 
Ciefers,  Die  Anfanze  des  Bistums  Paderborn  (Paderborn,  i860); 
L.  A.  T.  Holscher,  Die  altere  Diozese  Paderborn  (Paderborn,  1886); 
the  Urkunden  des  Bistums  Paderborn,  edited  by  R.  Wilmans  (Munster 
1 874- 1 880);  and  W.  Richter.  Sludien  und  Qudkn  tur  Paderborner 
CeschichU  (Paderborn,  1893). 

PADEREWSKI.  IGNACE  JAN  (i860-  ),  Polish  pianist 
and  composer,  was  bom  in  Podolia,  a  province  of  Russian 
Poland.    He  studied  music  chiefly  at   Warsaw,   Berlin  and 
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Vienna,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Theodor  Leschetiiky  (b.  1830), 
the  pianist  and  composer.  He  made  his  first  public  appearance 
in  Vienna  in  1887,  in  Paris  in  1889,  and  in  London  in  1890,  his 
brilliant  playing  created  a  furore  which  went  to  almost  extrava- 
gant lengths  of  admiration;  and  his  triumphs  were  repeated 
in  America  in  1891.  His  name  at  once  became  synonymous 
with  the  highest  pitch  of  pianoforte  playing,  and  society  was  at 
his  feet.  In  1899  he  married  Baroness  de  Rosen,  and  after  1900 
he  appeared  but  little  in  public;  but  he  became  better  known  as  a 
composer,  chiefly  of  pieces  for  his  own  instrument.  In  190Z  his 
opera  Manru  was  performed  at  Dresden. 

PADIHAM,  an  urban  district  in  the  Clitheroe  parliamentary 
division  of  Lancashire,  England,  3  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Burnley  by 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  12,205.  It 
lies  in  a  wild  and  dreary  district  on  the  precipitous  banks  of  the 
Calder.  It  possesses  large  cotton  mills,  and  quarries  and  coal- 
mines are  worked  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
church  of  St  Leonard,  founded  before  145 1,  was  frequently 
altered  before  it  was  rebuilt  in  1866-1868  in  the  Perpendicular 
style.  Padlham  in  Z2sx  was  a  manor  in  the  possession  of 
Edmtmd  de  Lacy. 

PADILLA,  JUAN  LOPEZ  DE,  insurrectionary  leader  in  the 
"  guerra  de  las  comunidades  "  in  which  the  commons  of  Castile 
made  a  futile  stand  against  the  arbitrary  policy  of  Charles  V. 
and  his  Flemish  ministers,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  commendator 
of  Castile,  and  was  bom  in  Toledo  towards  the  close  of  the 
15th  century.  After  the  cities,  by  their  deputies  assembled  at 
Aviia,  had  vainly  demanded  the  king's  return,  due  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  cortes,  and  economical  administration,  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  Spaniards,  it  was  resolved  to  resort 
to  force,  and  the  "  holy  junta  "  was  formed,  with  PadUla  at  its 
head.  An  attempt  was  first  made  to  establbh  a  national 
government  in  the  name  of  the  imbecile  Joanna,  who  was  then 
residing  at  Tordcsillas;  with  this  view  they  took  possession  of 
her  person,  seized  upon  the  treasury  books,  archives,  and  seals 
of  the  kingdom,  and  stripped  Adrian  of  his  regency.  But  the 
junta  soon  alienated  the  nobility  by  the  boldness  with  which  it 
asserted  democracy  and  total  abolition  of  privilege,  while  it 
courted  defeat  in  the  field  by  appointing  to  the  supreme  command 
of  its  forces  not  PadUla  but  Don  Pedro  de  Giron,  who  had  no 
recommendation  but  his  high  birth.  After  the 'army  of  the 
nobility  had  recaptured  Tordesillas,  Padilla  did  something  to 
retrieve  the  loss  by  taking  Torrelobaton  and  some  other  towns. 
But  the  junta,  which  was  not  fully  in  accord  with  its  ablest 
leader,  neutralized  this  advantage  by  granting  an  armistice; 
when  hostilities  were  resumed  the  commons  were  completely 
defeated  near  Villalar  (April  23-,  1521),  and  Padilla,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  was  publicly  executed  on  the  following  day. 
His  wife,  Dofia  Maria  Pacheco  de  Padilla,  bravely  defended 
Toledo  against  the  royal  troops  for  six  months  afterwards,  but 
ultimately  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Portugal. 

See  Sandoval,  Historia  de  Carlos  V.  (Pamplona,  1681);  E.  fyrm" 
strong.  Tlte  Emperor  Charles  V.  (1902);  A.  Rodriquez  Villa,  Juana 
la  Loca  (Madrid,  1892);  and  Pero  Mcjia,  Comunidades  de  Costilla, 
in  the  Btbltoteca  de  autores  espaAoles  of  Rivadeneyrai  vol.  x». 

PADISHAH,  the  Turkish  form  of  the  Persian  padshah,  a  title 
— equivalent  to  "  lord  king " — of  the  reigning  sovcreigiK 
Though  strictly  applied  in  the  East  to  the  shahs  of  Persia,  it 
was  also  used  of  the  Great  Moguls  or  Tatar  emperors  of  Delhi, 
and  hence  it  is  now  used  by  the  natives  of  British  India  of  the 
British  sovereign  as  emperor  of  India.  In  Europe  it  is  applied 
to  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  The  Persian  padshah  is  from  pati,  lord, 
master,  and  shah,  king.  It  is  now  generally  considered  lo  have 
no  etymological  connexion  with  "  pasha  "  {q.v.). 

VkmstfyH,  a  small  seaport  and  market  town  In  the  St  Austell 
parliamentary  division  of  Cornwall,  England,  on  a  branch  of  the 
London  &  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1901),  1566.  It  lies  near  the  north  coast,  on  the  west  shore, 
and  2  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  Camel,  a 
picturesque  inlet  which  from  Padstow  Bay  penetrates  6  m.  into 
the  land.  The  church  of  St  Pctrock,  with  a  massive  roodstone 
in  the  churchyard,  is  mainly  Perpendicular,  with  an  Early 


English  tower.  Within  are  an  andent  font,  a  canopied  piscins, 
and  a  fine  timber  roof  over  the  nave  and  aisles.  Other  interest- 
ing churches  in  the  locality  are  those  of  St  Petrock  Minor, 
St  Minver,  St  Michael,  -St  Constantine,  and,  most  remarkable  of 
all,  St  Enodock's.  This  building,  erected  in  the  zsth  centuiy 
amid  the  barren  dunes  bordering  the  east  shore  of  the  estuary 
near  its  mouth,  in  place  of  a  more  ancient  oratory,  was  Icmg 
buried  beneath  drifts  of  sand.  From  a  little  distance  only  the 
weather-beaten  ^ire  can  be  seen.  A  Norman  font  remains 
from  the  older  foundation.  A  monastery  formerly  stoocl  on  the 
high  ground  west  of  Padstow,  and  according  to  tradition  mas 
founded  by  St  Petrock  in  the  6th  and  razed  by  the  Danes  in 
the  loth  century.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  Prideaux  Place,  an 
Elizabethan  mansion,  which  contains  among  other  valuable 
pictures  Van  Dyck's  portrait  of  (^een  Henrietta  Maria.  Pentine 
Point  shelters  Padstow  Bay  on  the  north-east,  but  the  approach 
to  the  estuary  is  dangerous  during  north-westerly  gales.  Pad- 
stow, nevertheless,  is  a  valuable  harbour  of  refuge,  although 
the  river  channel  is  narrow  and  much  silted.  Dredging,  however, 
is  prosecuted,  the  sand  being  sent  inland,  being  iiseful  as  a 
manure  through  the  carbonate  of  lime  with  which  it  is  impreg- 
nated. The  Padstow  Harbour  Association  (1829)  is  devoted  to 
the  rescue  of  ships  in  distress,  making  no  claims  for  salvage  b^rond 
the  sums  necessary  for  its  maintenance.  Padstow  has  fisheries 
and  shipyards  and  «ome  agricultural  trade. 

Padstow  (Aldestowe  1273,  Palrikstowe  1326,  Patrestowe 
1346)  and  St  Ives  are  the  only  two  tolerably  safe  harbours  on 
the  north  coast  of  Cornwall.  To  this  circumstance  they  both 
owed  their  selection  for  early  settlement.  St  Petrock,  who  has 
been  called  the  patron  saint  of  Cornwall,  is  said  to  have  landed 
here  and  also  to  have  died  here  in  the  6th  century.  At  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  survey  Bodmin,  which  treasured  the  saint's 
remains,  had  become  the  chief  centre  of  religious  influence. 
Padstow  is  not  mentioned  in  that  record.  It  was  included  in  the 
bishop  of  Exeter's  manor  of  Pawton,  which  had  been  annexed 
to  the  see  of  Crcditon  upon  its  formation  by  Edward  the  Elder 
in  909.  Padstow  was  plundered  by  the  Danes  in  981.  Until 
then  it  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  monastery,  which  thereupon 
was  transferred  to  Bodmin.  Two  manors  of  Padstow  are 
mentioned  later — the  prior  of  Bodmin's  manor,  which  included 
the  rectory,  and  a  manor  which  passed  from  the  Bonvilles  to 
the  Greys,  marquesses  of  Dorset,  both  of  which  were  eventually 
acquired  by  the  family  of  Prideaux.  From  the  letters  patent 
addressed  to  the  bailiffs  of  Padstow  demanding  the  survey  and 
delivery  of  ships  for  foreign  service,  the  appointment  of  a  king's 
butler  for  the  port,  and  the  frequent  recourse  which  was  had  to 
the  king's  courts  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  shipping, 
Padstow  appears  to  have  been  a  port  of  considerable  repute  in 
the  14th  century.  Its  affairs  were  entrusted  to  a  reeve  or 
bailiff  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  principal  men  of  the  town. 
In  1540  Leland,  without  sufficient  reason,  credits  Athdstan 
with  the  bestowal  of  such  privileges  as  it  then  enjoyed,  and 
describes  it  as  a  parish  full  of  fishermen  and  Irishmen.  Tony 
years  later  Norden  describes  it  as  an  incorporation  and  market 
town.  Carew  in  1602  states  that  it  had  lately  purchased  a 
corporation  and  derived  great  profit  from  it^  trade  with  Ireland. 
Some  steps  towards  incorporation  were  doubtless  taken,  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  no  traces  of  its  municipal  character  are 
discoverable  in  any  subsequent  records.  A  prescriptive  market 
is  held  on  Saturdays;  two  fairs  of  like  nature  have  disappeared. 

PADUA  (Lat.  Paiarium  ;  Ital.  Padova),  a  city  of  northern 
Italy,  on  the  river  Bacchiglione,  25  m.  W.  of  Vem'ce  and  18  m. 
S.E.  of  Vicenza,  with  a  population  of  82,283.  The  city  is 
picturesque,  with  arcadcd  streets,  and  many  bridges  crossing  the 
various  branches  of  the  Bacchi^ione,  whfch  once  surrounded 
the  ancient  walls.  The  Palazzo  della  Ragione,  with  its  great 
hall  on  the  upper  floor,  is  reputed  to  have  the  largest  roof  un- 
supported by  columns  in  Europe;  the  hall  is  nearly  rectangular, 
its  length  267)  ft.,  its  breadth  89  ft.,  and  its  height  78  ft.;  the 
walls  are  covered  with  symbolical  paintings  in  fresco;  the  building 
stands  upon  arches,  and  the  upper  storey  is  surrounded  by  an 
open  loggia,  not  unlike  that  which  surrounds  the  basilica  of 
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Vkeiiza;  the  Pabzzo  was  began  in  117a  and  finished  in  12x9;  in 
X306  Fra  Giovanni,  an  Augustinian  friar,  covered  the  whole  with 
one  roof;  originally  there  were  three  roofs,  spanning  the  three 
chambers  into  which  the  hall  was  at  first  divided;  the  internal 
partition  walls  remained  till  the  fire  of  1420,  when  the  Venetian 
architects  who  undertook  the  restoration  removed  them,  throw- 
ing all  three  compartments  into  one  and  forming  the  present 
great  halL  In  the  Piazza  dd  Signort  is  the  beautiful  loggia 
called  the  Gran  Guardia,  begun  in  1493  *^^  finished  in  1526, 
and  dose  by  is  the  Palazzo  del  Capitanio.  the  residence  of  the 
Venetian  governors,  with  its  great  door,  the  work  of  Falconet  to 
of  Verona,  1532.  The  most  famous  of  the  Paduan  churches 
is  the  basilica  dedicated  to  Saint  Anthony,  commonly  called  II 
Santo;  the  bones  of  the  saint  rest  in  a  chapel  richly  ornamented 
with  carved  marbles,  the  work  of  various  artists,  among  them 
of  Sansovino  and  Falconet  to;  the  basilica  was  begun  about  the 
year  1230  and  completed  in  the  following  century;  tradition 
says  that  the  building  was  designed  by  Niccola  Pisano;  it  is 
covered  by  seven  cupolas,  two  of  them  pyramidal.  On  the  piazza 
in  front  of  the  church  is  DonateUo's  magnificent  equestrian 
statue  of  Erasmo  da  Nami,  the  Venetian  general  (143^1441)'. 
The  Eremitani  is  an  Augustinian  church  of  the  13th  century, 
distinguished  as  containing  the  tombs  of  Jacopo  (1324)  and 
Ubcrtino  (1345)  da  Carrara,  lords  of  Padua,  and  for  the  chapel  of 
SS  James  and  Christopher,  illustrated  by  Maniegna's  frescoes. 
Close  by  the  Eremitani  is  the  small  church  of  the  Annunziata, 
known  as  the  Madonna  dell*  Arena,  whose  inner  walls  are  entirely 
covered  with  paintings  by  Giotto.  Padua  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  university,  founded  by  Frederick  II.  in  1238.  Under  the 
rule  of  Venice  the  university  was  governed  by  a  board  of  three 
patricians,  called  the  Riformatori  dello  Studio  dl  Padova.  The 
list  of  professors  and  alumni  is  long  and  illustrious,  containing, 
among  others,  the  names  of  Bcmbo,  Sperone  Spcroni,  Vesclius, 
Acquapendente,  Galileo,  Pomponazzi,  Pole,  Scaliger,  Tasso 
and  Sobieski.  The  place  of  Padua  in  the  history  of  art  is 
nearly  as  important  as  its  place  in  the  history  of  learning.  The 
presence  of  the  university  attracted  many  distinguished  artists, 
as  Giotto,  Lippo  Lippi  and  DonateUo;  and  for  native  art  there 
was  the  school  of  Squardone  (1304-1474),  whence  issued  the 
great  Mantegna  (1431-1506).  TTie  industry  of  Padua  has 
greatly  developed  in  modem  times.  Com  and  saw  mills,  dis- 
tilleries, chemical  factories,  breweries,  candle-works,  ink-works, 
foundries,  agricultural  machine  and  automobile  works,  have  been 
established  and  are  flourishing.  The  trade  of  the  district  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  Padua  has  become  the  central 
market  for  the  whole  of  Venetia. 

Padua  claims  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  north  Italy;  the  inhabi- 
tants pretend  to  a  fabulous  descent  from  the  Trojan  Antenor, 
whose  relics  they  recognized  in  a  brge  stone  sarcophagus  ex- 
humed in  the  year  1274.  Their  real  origin  is  involved  in  that 
obscurity  which  conceals  the  ethnography  of  the  earliest  settlers 
in  the  Venetian  plain.  Padua  early  became  a  populous  and 
thriving  city,  thanks  to  its  excellent  breed  of  horses  and  the 
wool  of  its  sheep.  Its  men  fought  for  the  Romans  at  Cannae, 
and  the  city  became  so  powerful  that  it  was  reported  able  to 
raise  two  hundred  thousand  fighting  men.  Abano  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  made  illustrious  by  the  birth  of  Livy,  and  Padua 
was  the  native  place  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  Asconius  Pedidnus 
and  Thrasea  Paetus.  Padua,  in  common  with  north-eastem 
Italy,  suffered  severely  from  the  invasion  of  the  Huns  under 
Attila  (452)-  It  then  passed  under  the  Gothic  kings  Odoacer 
and  Theodoric,  but  made  submission  to  the  Greeks  in  540.  The 
city  was  seized  again  by  the  Goths  under  Totila,  and  again 
restored  to  the  Eastem  Empire  by  Narses  in  568.  Following 
the  course  of  events  common  to  most  cities  of  north-eastern 
Italy,  the  history  of  Padua  falls  under  eight  heads:  (i)  the 
Lombard  rule.  (2)  the  Prankish  mle,  (3)  the  period  of  the  bishops, 
(4)  the  emergence  of  the  commune,  (5)  the  period  of  the  despots, 
(6)  the  period  of  Venetian  supremacy,  (7)  the  period  of  Austrian 
supremacy,  and  finally  (8)  the  period  of  united  Italy,  (i) 
Under  the  Lombards  the  city  of  Padua  rose  in  revolt  (601) 
against  Agilulph,  the  Lombard  king,  and  after  suffering  a  long 


and  bloody  siege  was  stormed  and  burned  by  him.  The  city  did 
not  easily  recover  from  this  blow,  and  Padua  was  still  weak  when 
the  Franks  succeeded  the  Lombards  as  masters  of  north  Italy. 
(2)  At  the  Diet  of  Aix-b-Chapelle  (828)  the  duchy  and  march  of 
Friuli,  in  which  Padua  lay,  was  divided  into  four  counties,  one 
of  which  took  its  title  from  that  dty.  (3)  During  the  period 
of  episcopal  supremacy  Padua  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
either  very  important  or  very  active.  The  general  tendency  of 
its  policy  throughout  the  war  of  investitures  was  Imperial  and 
not  Roman;  and  its  bishops  were,  for  the  most  part,  Germans. 
(4)  But  under  the  surface  two  important  movements  were  taking 
place.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century  the  citizens  estab- 
lished a  constitution,  composed  of  a  general  council  or  legislative 
assembly  and  a  credenza  or  executive;  and  during  the  next 
century  they  were  engaged  in  wars  with  Venice  and  Vicenza 
for  the  right  of  water-way  on  the  Bacchiglione  and  the  Brenta — 
so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  dty  grew  in  power  and  self- 
reliance,  while,  on  the  other,  the  great  families  of  Camposam- 
piero,  D'Este  and  Da  Romano  began  to  emerge  and  to  divide 
the  Paduan  district  between  them.  The  dtizens,  in  order  to 
protect  their  liberties,  were  obliged  to  elect  a  podestft,  and  their 
choice  fell  first  on  one  of  the  D'Este  family  (c.  Z175).  The 
temporary  success  of  the  Lombard  league  helped  to  strengthen 
the  towns;  but  their  ineradicable  jealousy  of  one  another  soon 
reduced  them  to  weakness  again,  so  that  in  1236  Frederick  II. 
found  little  difficulty  in  establishing  his  vicar  Ezzelino  da  Romano 
in  Padua  and  the  neighbouring  dties,  where  he  practised  fright- 
ful cruelties  on  the  iiihabitants.  When  Ezzelino  met  his  death, 
in  I25Q,  Padua  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of  rest  and  prosperity: 
the  university  flourished;  the  basilica  of  the  saint  was  begun; 
the  Paduans  became  masters  of  Vicenza.  But  this  advance 
brought  them  into  dangerous  proximity  to  Can  Grande  della 
Scala,  lord  of  Verona,  to  whom  they  had  to  yield  in  1311.  (5) 
As  a  reward  for  fredng  the  dty  from  the  Scalas,  Jacopo  da 
Carrara  was  elected  lord  of  Padua  in  1318.  From  that  date 
till  1405,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  (1388-1390)  when  Gian 
Galcazzo  Visconti  held  the  town,  nine  members  of  the  Carrara 
family  succeeded  one  another  as  lords  of  the  dty.  It  was  a  long 
period  of  restlessness,  for  the  Carraresi  were  constantly  at  war; 
they  were  finally  extinguished  between  the  growing  power  of 
the  Visconti  and  of  Venice.  (6)  Padua  passed  under  Venetian 
rule  in  1405,  and  so  remained,  with  a  brief  interval  during  the 
wars  of  the  League  of  Cambray,  till  the  fall  of  the  republic  in 
1 797.  The  dty  was  govemed  by  two  Venetian  nobles,  a  podesti 
for  dvil  and  a  captain  for  military  affairs;  each  of  these  was 
elected  for  sixteen  months.  Under  these  govcmors  the  great 
and  small  councils  continued  to  discharge  munidpal  business 
and  to  administer  the  Paduan  law,  contained  in  the  statutes  of 
1276  and  1362.  The  treasury  was  managed  by  two  chamber- 
lains; and  every  five  years  the  Paduans  sent  one  of  their  nobles 
to  reside  as  nundo  in  Venice,  and  to  watch  the  interests  of  his 
native  town.  (7  and  8)  After  the  fall  of  the  Venetian  republic 
the  history  of  Padua  follows  the  history  of  Venice  during  the 
periods  of  French  and  Austrian  supremacy.  In  x866  the  battle 
of  KOniggratz  gave  Italy  the  opportunity  to  shake  off  the  last  of 
the  Austrian  yoke,  when  Venetia,  and  with  Venetia  Padua, 

became  part  of  the  united  Italian  kingdom. 

See  "  Chronicon , 
cae  nudii  aevi,  vol. 

padovano  "  (Muratori's  Annaii  a' Italia,  vol.  viii..  Venice.  1790: 
tusinnim  historia,"  ibid.  vol.  xii. ;  Gattari,  "  Istoria  padovana,"  ibid, 
vol.  xvii. ;  Vergerius,  "  Vitae  carrariensium  principum,"  ibid.  voL 
xvi.);  G.  Verci,  Sloria  delta  Marca  Trevigiana  (Venice,  1786);  Abate 
G.  Gcnnari,  Annaii  di  Padova  (Padua);  G.  Cittadclla,  Storia  delta 
dominaxione  carrarese  (Padua,  1842);  P.  LitU.  Famiglie  celehn,  s.w. 
"  Carraresi "  ( 1823-1835) ;  C.Cantu.  lUustroMume  grandedd  Lembardo- 
Veneto  (Milan,  1857);  B.  Gonzati,  La  Basilica  di  Sani'  Antonio  di 
Padova  (Padua.  1853).  (H.  F.  B.) 

PADUCAH.  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  McCracken  county, 
Kentucky,  U.S.A.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tennessee  river  with 
the  Ohio,  about  12  m.  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  and 
about  50  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Cairo,  Illinois.  Pop.  (1890),  12,797; 
(1900).  19,446,  of  whom  5814  were  negroes  and  516  were  foreign- 
born;  (1910  census)  22,760.    It  u  served  by  three  branches  of 
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the  Illinois  Central  railroad  by  a  branch  of  the  Nashville  Chatta- 
nooga &  St  Louis  railway  (of  which  it  is  the  terminus),  and  by 
steamboat  lines  to  Pittsburg,  Louisville,  St  Louis,  New  Orleans, 
Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  other  river  ports.  Paducah  is  in 
a  rich  agricultural  region,  and  its  wholesiale  trade  is  probably 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  city  of  the  state  except  Louisville. 
Its  trade  is  largely  in  groceries,  whisky,  tobacco,  hardware, 
grain  and  live  stock,  vegetables  and  lumber.  It  is  a  large  loose- 
leaf  tobacco  market,  and  is  a  headquarters  for  tow  boats  carrying 
coal  down  the  Mississippi.  The  Illinois  Central  and  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  &  St  Louis  railways  have  repair  shops  here; 
and  there  are  numerous  manufactures,  the  value  of  the  factory 
products  increasing  from  $2,976,951  in  1900  to  $4,443,233  in 
1905,  or  49-3%.  Paducah  (said  to  have  been  named  in  honour 
of  an  Indian  chief  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  and  of  whom  there 
is  a  statue  in  the  city)  was  settled  in  1831,  was  laid  out  in  1827, 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1830,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1856.  The  city  was  occupied  by  General  U.  S.  Grant  the  5th 
of  September  x86i;  on  the  25th  of  March  1864  it  was  entered 
by  a  Confederate  force  under  General  Nathan  B.  Forrest,  who, 
however,  was  unable  to  capture  the  fortifications  and  imme- 
diately withdrew. 

PAEAN  (Gr.  Ilaidy,  epic  Uai^iuv),  in  Homer  (//.  v.  401, 899), 
the  physician  of  the  gods.  In  other  writers  the  word  is  a  mere 
epithet  of  Apollo  {q.v.)  in  his  capacity  as  a  god  of  healing  (cf. 
taTpdfuurris  oCXtot),  but  it  is  not  known  whether  Paean  was 
originally  a  separate  deity  or  merely  an  aspect  of  ApoUo.  Homer 
leaves  the  question  unanswered;  Hesiod  (cf.  schol.  Horn.  Od,  iv. 
432)  definitely  separates  the  two,  and  in  latlr  poetry  Paean  is 
invoked  independently  as  a  health  god.  It  is  equally  difiicult 
to  discover  the  relation  between  Paean  or  Paeon  in  the  sense  of 
"  healer  "  and  Paean  in  the  sense  of  "  song."  Famell  refers  to 
the  ancient  association  between  the  healing  craft  and  the  sing- 
ing of  spells,  and  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  which  is  the 
original  sense.  At  all  events  the  meaning  of  "  healer  "  gradually 
gave  place  to  that  of  "hymn,"  from  the  phrase  'I^Hatdy. 
Such  songs  were  originally  addressed  to  Apollo  (cf.  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  ApoUo  272,  and  notes  in  cd.  by  Sikes  and  Allen),  and 
afterwards  to  other  gods,  Dionysus,  Helios,  Asdepius.  About 
the  4th  century  the  paean  became  merely  a  formula  of  adulation; 
its  object  was  either  to  implore  protection  against  disease  and 
misfortune,  or  to  offer  thanks  after  such  protection  had  been 
rendered.  Its  connexion  with  Apollo  as  the  slayer  of  the  python 
led  to  its  association  with  battle  and  victory;  hence  it  became 
the  custom  for  a  paean  to  be  sung  by  an  army  on  the  march  and 
before  entering  into  battle,  when  a  fleet  left  the  harbour,  and  also 
after  a  victory  had  been  won.  The  most  famous  paeans  are  those 
of  Bacchylides  {q.v.)  and  Pindar  (^.9.)-  Paeans  were  sung  at 
the  festivals  of  Apollo  (especially  the  Hyacinthia),  at  banquets, 
and  later  even  at  public  funerals.  In  later  times  they  were 
addressed  not  only  to  the  gods,  but  to  human  beings.  In  this 
manner  the  Rhodians  celebrated  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt,  the 
Samians  Lysander  of  Sparta,  the  Athenians  Demetrius,  the 
Delphians  Craterus  of  Maccdon.  The  word  "  paean  "  is  now 
used  in  the  sense  of  any  song  of  joy  or  triumph. 

See  A.  Fairbanks,  '*  A  Study  of  the  Greek  Paean,**  Na  xii.  of 
ConuU  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  (New  York,  1900) ;  L.  R.  Farnell, 
Cidts  of  th«  Creek  States, 

PAEUGNI,  a  people  of  ancient  Italy,  first  mentioned  as  a 
member  of  a  conifederacy  which  included  the  Marsi,  Marrucini 
and  Vestini  {qq.v.)^  with  which  the  Romans  came  into  conflict 
in  the  second  Samnite  War,  325  b.c,  (Liv.  viiL  29).  On  the 
submission  of  the  Samnites  they  all  came  into  aUiance  with 
Rome  in  305-303  B.C.  (Liv.  ix.  45,  x.  3,  and  Diod.  xx.  loi),  the 
Paclignians  having  fought  hard  (Diod.  xx.  90)  against  even  this 
degree  of  subjection.  Each  of  them  was  an  independent  unit, 
and  in  none  was  there  any  town  or  community  politically 
separate  from  the  tribe  as  a  whole.  Thus  the  Vestini  issued 
coins  in  the  3rd  century;  each  of  them  appears  in  the  hst  of  the 
allies  in  the  Social  War  (Appian,  B.C.  i.  39,  with  J.  Beloch,  Der 
italiscke  Bund  unier  romiseher  Hegtmonie,  p.  51).  How  purely 
Italic  in  sentiment  these  commumties  of  the  mountain  country 


remained  appears  from  the  choice  of  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Corfinium  as  the  rebel  capitaL  It  was  renamed  Vitellio,  the 
Oscan  form  of  Italia,  a  name  which  appears,  written  in  Oscan 
alphabet,  on  the  coins  struck  there  in  90  B.&  (see  R.  S.  Conway, 
The  Italic  Dialects,  p.  316). 

The  inscriptions  we  possess  are  enough  to  slnm  that  the 
dialect  spoken  by  these  tribes  was  substantially  the  same  froni 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Frentani  to  some  place  in  the  upper 
Atemus  valley  not  far  from  Amitemum  (mod.  Aquila),  and  that 
this  dialect  closely  resembled  the  Oscan  of  Lucania  and  Samnium, 
though  presenting  some  peculiarities  of  its  own,  which  warrant, 
perhaps,  the  use  of  the  name  North  Oscan.  The  clearest  of 
these  is  the  use  of  postpositions,  as  in  Vestine  Poimunie-n, 
"  in  templo  Pomonali  ";  pritrom^,  i.e.  in  proximum, "  on  to  what 
lies  before  you."  Others  are  the  sibilation  of  consonantal  i  and 
the  assibilation  of  -di-  to  some  sound  like  that  of  English  j  (de- 
noted by  B  in  the  local  variety  of  Latin  alphabet),  as  in  vidadu^ 
"  viamdO,"  ».e.  "  ad-viam  ";  MusescLai.  Mussedia  ;  and  the 
loss  of  d  (in  pronunciation)  in  the  ablative,  as  in  aeUUu  firata. 
ferttid  {i.e.  adaU  fertili  Jinita),  where  the  contrast  of  the  last  with 
(he  other  two  forms  shows  that  the  -d  was  an  archaism  still 
occasionally  used  in  writing.  The  hst  sentence  of  the  inter- 
esting epitaph  from  which  this  phrase  is  taken  may  be  quoted 
as  a  specimen  of  the  dialect;  the  stone  was  found  in  Pentima,  the 
ancient  Corfinium,  and  the  vtty  perfect  style  of  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet in  which  it  is  written  shows  that  it  cannot  well  be  earlier 
than  the  last  century  B.a:  "  Eite  uus  pritrome  pacris,  puus 
ecic  lexe  lifar,"  "  ite  vos  porro  pacati  (cum  bona  pace),  qui  hoc 
scriptum  {Itbar,  3rd  ded.  neut.)  Icgistis."  The  form  lexe  (3nd 
plur.  perf.  indie.)  is  closely  parallel  to  the  inflection  of  the  same 
person  in  Sanskrit  and  of  quite  unique  linguistic  inteiesL 

The  name  Paezigni  may  belong  to  the  NO-dass  of  Ethnica 
(see  Sabini),  but  the  difference  that  it  has  no  vowel  before 
the  suffix  suggests  that  it  may  rather  be  parallel  with  the 
suffix  of  Lat.  prtvignus.  If  it  has  any  connexion  with  Lat. 
paeleXf  "  concubine,"  it  is  conceivable  that  it  meant  "  half- 
breeds,"  and  was  a  name  coined  in  contempt  by  the  conquering 
Sabines,  who  turned  the  Umta  Maronca  into  the  community  oi 
the  Marrucint  (q.v.).  But,  when  unsupported  by  direct  evi- 
dence, even  the  most  tempting  etymology  is  an  unsafe  guide. 
For  the  history  of  the  Paeligni  after  90  B.C.  see  the  references 
given  in  C.  /.  Ir.  ix.  390  (Sulmo,  e^  Ovid,  e-g.  Fcsti^ 
iv.  79,  Amor,  ii.  x6;  Florus  ii.  9;  Caes.,  B.C.,  L  15)  and  296 
(Corfinium,  e.g.  Diod.  Stc.  xxxvii.  3,  4,  Caes.,  B.C.,  L  15).  None 
of  the  Latin  inscriptions  of  the  district  need  be  older  than  Sulla, 
but  some  of  them  both  in  language  and  script  show  the  style 
of  his  period  (e.g.  3087,  3137) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  sev^al 
of  the  native  inscriptions,  which  are  all  in  the  Latin  alphabet, 
show  the  normal  letters  of  the  Ciceronian  period,  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  for  religious  and  private  purposes  at  least,  the 
Paelignian  dialect  lasted  down  to  the  middle  of  the  ist  oentuxy 

B.C. 

Paelignian  and  this  group  of  inscriptions  generally  form 
a  most  important  link  in  the  chain  of  the  ItaUc  dialects,  as 
without  them  the  transition  from  Oscan  to  Umbrian  would 
be  completely  lost.  The  unique  collection  of  inscriptions  and 
antiquities  of  Pentima  and  the  museum  at  Sulmona  were  bMh 
created  by  the  late  Professor  Antonio  de  Nino  whose  briUiaat 
gifts  and  unsparing  devotion  to  the  antiquities  of  his  native 
district  rescued  ever^  single  Paelignian  monument  that  we 
possess. 

For  further  details  and  the  text  of  the  inschptkNia.  the  pbce- 
names,  &c..  aee  R.  S.  Cbnwa)^,  TTu  Italic  DialetiSt  pp.  235  agq-i  and 
the  earlier  authorities  there  ated.  (R.  S>.  C) 

PABONIA,  in  ancient  geography,  the  land  of  the  Paeoniaos, 
the  boundaries  of  which,  like  the  early  history  of  its  inhabitants, 
are  very  obscure.  The  Paeonians  are  r^arded  as  descendants 
of  the  Phrygians  of  Asia  Minor,  large  numbers  of  whom  in  early 
times  crossed  over  to  Europe.  According  to  the  national  kgead 
THerodotus  v.  16},  they  were  Teucrian  colonists  from  Troy,  and 
Homer  (Iliad,  ii.  848)  speaks  of  Paeonians  from  the  Axios 
fighting  on  the  side  of  their  Trojan  kinsmen.    Before  the  reign 
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of  Darius  Hystaspes,  they  had  made  their  way  as  far  east  as 

Perinthus  in  Thrace  on  the  Propontis.  At  one  time  all  Mygdonia, 
together  viith  Crestonlcf,  was  subject  to  them.  When  Xerxes 
crossed  ChalddicS  on  his  way  to  Therma  (Thessalonica)  he  is 
sakl  to  have  marched  "through  Paeonian  territory."  They 
occu^ned  the  entire  valley  of  the  Axius  (Vardar)  as  far  inland  as 
Stobt,  the  valleys  to  the  east  of  it  as  far  as  the  Strymon  (Struma) » 
and  the  country  round  Astibus  and  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
with  the  water  of  which  they  anointed  their  kings.  Emathia, 
the  district  between  the  Haliacmon  (Bistritza)  and  Azius,  was 
ooct  called  Paeonia;  and  Pieria  and  Pelagonia  were  inhabited 
by  Paeonians.  In  consequence  of  the  growth  of  Macedonian 
power,  and  under  pressure  from  their  Thracian  neighbours,  their 
tenitoiy  was  considerably  diminished,  and  in  historical  times 
was  limited  to  the  N.  of  Macedonia  from  lUyria  to  the  Strymon. 
The  chief  town  and  seat  of  the  kings  was  Bylazora  (Veles, 
Kuprolu  on  the  Axius);  in  the  Roman  period,  Stobi  (Pusto- 
Gradsko).  The  Paeonians  included  several  independent  tribes, 
all  later  united  under  the  rule  of  a  single  king.  Little  is  known 
of  their  manners  and  customs.  They  adopted  the  cult  of  Dionysus, 
known  amongst  them  as  Dyalua  or  Dryalus,  and  Herodotus 
(iv.  33)  mentions  that  the  Thracian  and  Paeonian  women  offered 
sacrifice  to  Queen  Artemis  (probably  Bendis).  They  worshipped 
the  sun  in  the  form  of  a  small  round  disk  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 
pole.  A  passage  in  Atbenaeus  (ix.  p.  398)  seems  to  indicate 
the  affinity  of  their  language  with  Mysian.  They  drank  barley 
beer  and  various  decoctions  made  from  pUmts  and  herbs.  The 
country  was  rich  in  gold  and  a  bituminous  kind  of  wood  (or 
stone,  which  burst  into  a  blaze  when  in  contact  with  water)  called 
oTunfs  (or  cTrbfOfs),  The  women  were  famous  for  their  industry. 
In  this  connexion  Herodotus  (v.  xa)  tells  the  story  that  Darius, 
having  seen  at  Sardis  a  beautiful  Paeonian  woman  carrying 
a  pitcher  on  her  head,  leading  a  horse  to  drink,  and  spinning 
fiax,  all  at  the  same  time,  inquired  who  she  was.  Having  been 
infom^  that  she  was  a  Paeonian,  he  sent  instructions  to 
Megabyztts,  commander  in  Thrace,  to  deport  two  tribes  of  the 
nation  without  delay  to  Asia.  At  the  time  of  the  Persian 
invasion,  the  Paeonians  on  the  lower  Strymon  had  lost,  while 
those  in  the  north  maintained,  their  independence.  They 
frequently  made  inroads  into  Macedonian  territory,  until  they 
were  finally  subdued  by  Philip,  who  permitted  them  to  retain 
their  government  by  kings.  The  daughter  of  Audoleon,  one  of 
these  kings,  was  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great  wished  to  bestow  the  hand  of  his  sister  Cynane 
upon  Langarus,  who  had  shown  himself  loyal  to  Philip.  An 
inscription,  discovered  in  1877  at  Olympia  on  the  base  of  a  statue, 
states  that  it  was  set  up  by  the  community  of  the  Paeonians 
in  honour  of  thdr  khig  and  fotmder  Dropion.  Another 
king,  whose  name  appears  as  Lyppeius  on  a  fragment  of  an 
inscription  found  at  Athens  relating  to  a  treaty  of  alliance  is 
no  doubt  identical  with  the  Lycceius  or  Lycpcius  of  Paeonian 
coins  (see  B.  V.  Head,  Historia  nutnoruMt  1887,  p.  307).  In 
380  the  Gallic  invaders  under  Brennus  ravaged  the  land  of  the 
Paeonians,  who,  being  further  hard  pressed  by  the  Dardani,  had 
no  alternative  but  to  join  the  Macedonians,  whose  downfall  they 
diared.  After  the  Roman  conquest,  Paeonia  east  and  west  of 
the  Axius  formed  the  second  and  third  districts  respectively 
of  Macedonia  (Livy  xlv.  39).  Under  Diocletian  Paeonia  and 
Pelagonia  formed  a  province  called  Macedonia  secunda  or 
saluiaris,  bdonging  to  the  prefecture  of  Illvricum. 

See  W.  Tomaachek,  "  Die  alten  Thraker  '*  in  SitMimgslkriclUe  ier 
k.  Akad,  dtf  Wissenschaften,  zxviii.  (Vienna.  1893);  H.  F.  O.  Abel. 
Uakedomen  wr  Kdnii  Pkilipp  (Leipzig.  1847);  C.  O.  Mailer,  Ober 
die  Wokiuitu,  die  Ahstamnnmg  und  die  dUere  Gesckichie  des  makedon- 
ischen  Velkes  (Berlin.  1825);  T.  Desdevises-u-Dezert.  C4otr<iphie 
amciemne  de-la  Macidoine  (Paris.  1863) ;  see  also  Macedonia. 

PABONIUS,  of  Mende  in  Thrace,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  sth  century.  The  statement  of  Pausanias 
that  be  executed  one  of  the  pediments  of  the  temple  of  Zeus 
at  Olympia  is  rejected  by  critics.  But  we  possess  an  important 
work  of  Paeonius  in  the  Victory  found  in  the  German  excava- 
tloDS  at  Oljrmpia,  and  set  up,  according  to  the  most  probable 
view,  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Sphactcria  (see  Gkeek  Akt, 


fig.  36).  It  bears  the  inscription  **  Dedicated  to  Olympian  Zeus 
by  the  Messenians  and  Naupactians  as  a  tithe  of  the  spoil  of 
their  enemies.  Paeonius  of  Mende  made  the  statue,  and  was  a 
successful  competitor  in  the  construction  of  the  gable-figures 
for  the  temple."  The  gable  figures  last  mentioned  were  doubt- 
less gilt  victories  of  bronze  which  stood  on  the  gable,  not  in  it. 
Pausanias  seetsa  to  have  misunderstood  the  phrase  as  implying 
that  Paeonius  nude  one  of  the  pedimental  groups. 

PABONY  (botanically  Paeonia;  Nat.  ord.  Ranunculaceae 
q.v.)  a  genus  of  plants  renurkable  for  their  Urge  and  gorgeous 
flowers.  There  are  two  distinct  sets,  one  the  strong-growing 
herbaceous  kind,  with  fleshy  roots  and  annual  stems,  derived 
mainly  from  Paeonia  albifiora  and  P.  officinalis;  the  other  called 
the  tree  paeony,  stiff-growing  plants  with  half-woody  permanent 
stems,  which  have  sprung  from  the  Chinese  P,  Moutan, 

The  herbaceous  paeonies  usually  grow  from  a  to  3  ft.  in 
height,  and  have  large  much-divided  leaves,  and  ample  flowers 
of  varied  and  attractive  colours,  and  oi  a  globular  form  in  the 
double  varieties  which  are  those  most  prized  in  gardens.  They 
usually  blossom  in  May  and  June,  and  as  ornaments  for  large 
beds  in  pleasure  grounds,  and  for  the  front  parts  of  shrubberies, 
few  flowers  equal  them  in  gorgeous  effect.  A  good  moist  loamy 
soil  suits  them  best,  and  a  moderate  supply  of  manure  is 
benefidaL  They  are  impatient  of  frequent  transplantings  or 
repeated  divisions  for  purposes  of  propagation,  but  when 
necessary  they  may  be  multiplied  by  this  means,  early  in 
autumn,  care  being  taken  that  a  sound  bud  is  attached  to  each 
portion  of  the  tuberous  roots. 

The  older  varieties  of  P.  aOnftora  include  Candida,  festd, 
fraprans,  Humei,  Reeoesii,  rubescens,  serte/ir,  Whiileyi,  &c.; 
those  of  P,  officinalis  embrace  aUricanSt  anemoniftora,  Baxteri, 
blanda,  rosea,  Sabini,  &c  The  garden  varieties  of  modern 
times  are,  however,  still  more  beautiful,  the  flowers  being  in 
many  instances  delicately  tinted  with  more  than  one  colour, 
such  as  buff  with  bronzy  centre,  carmine  with  yellowish  centre, 
rose  with  orange  centre,  white  tinted  with  rose,  &c. 

The  Siberian  P.  tenuifdia,  with  finely  cut  I«tves  and  crimson 
flowers,  is  a  graceful  border  plant,  and  its  double-flowered 
variety  is  perhaps  the  most  elegant  of  its  race. 

The  Moutans  or  tree  paeonies  are  remarkable  for  their  sub- 
shrubby  habit,  forming  vigorous  plants  sometimes  attaining 
a  height  of  6  to  8  ft.,  and  producing  in  May  magnificent  flowers 
which  vary  in  colour  from  white  to  lilac,  purple  magenta,  violet 
and  rose.  These  are  produced  on  the  young  shoots,  which 
naturally  bud  forth  early  in  the  q>ring,  and  are  in  consequence 
liable  in  bleak  localities,  unless  protected,  to  be  cut  off  by  spring 
frosts.  They  require  to  be  thoroughly  ripened  in  summer, 
and  therefore  a  hot  season  and  a  dryish  situation  are  desirable 
for  their  well-being;  and  they  require  perfect  rest  during  winter. 
Small  plants  with  a  single  stem,  if  wdl  matured  so  as  to  ensure 
their  blossoming,  make  very  attractive  plants  when  forced. 
They  are  increased  by  grafting  in  late  summer  or  autumn  on  the 
roots  of  the  herbaceous  paeonies. 

The  yellow-flowered  tree  paeony  (P.  /siea)  was  introduced 
from  China  in  1887,  but  is  still  very  rare.  There  are  hundreds 
of  names  given  to  the  colour  variations  of  both  the  herbaceous 
and  tree  paeonies,  but  as  these  have  only  a  fleeting  interest 
it  is  better  to  consult  current  catalogues  for  the  Utest  types. 

PAfiB»  FBRDINANDO  (X77X-X839),  Italian  musical  composer, 
was  bom  at  Parma  on  the  ist  of  June  1771.  He  studied  the 
theory  of  music  under  the  violinist  Ghiretti,  a  pupil  of  the 
Conservatoire  della  Pieti  de'  Turchini  at  Naples.  His  first 
opera,  La  Locanda  d^  vagebondi,  was  published  when  he  was 
only  sixteen;  others  rapi<Uy  followed,  and  his  name  was  soon 
famous  throughout  Italy.  In  1797  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  his 
wife,  the  singer  Riccardi,  had  obtained  an  engagement  at  the 
opera;  here  he  produced  a  serks  of  operas,  including  his  La 
Camilla  ossia  U  Sotteraneo  (X799)  and  his  AckiUe  (i8ot).  In 
1803  he  was  appointed  composer  to  the  court  theatre  at  Dresden, 
where  his  wife  was  also  engaged  as  a  singer,  and  in  1804  the  life 
appointment  of  H  of  kapellmeister  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
elector.    At  Dresden  he  produced,  inter  alia,  II  Sargino  (1803), 
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an  opera  which  obtained  a  wide  popularity,  and  Leonora  (1804), 

based  on  the  same  story  as  Beethoven's  Fidelio.    In  1807 

Napoleon  while  in  Dresden  took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  took  him 

with  him  to  Warsaw  and  Paris  at  a  salary  of  28,000  francs. 

In  x8i2  he  succeeded  Spontini  as  conductor  of  the  Italian  opera 

in  Paris.    This  post  be  retained  at  the  Restoration,  receiving 

also  the  posts  of  chamber  composer  to  the  king  and  conductor 

of  the  private  orchestra  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.    In  1823  he 

retired  from  the  Italian  opera  in  favour  of  Rossini.    In  1831 

he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  9\cademy,  and  in  1832  was 

appointed  conductor  of  his  orchestra  by  Kkig  Louis  Philippe. 

He  died  on  the  3rd  of  May  1839. 

PaSr  wrote  in  all  43  operas,  in  the  Italian  style  of  Paesiello 

and  Cimarosa.    His  other  works,  which  include  nine  religious 

compositions,  thirteen  cantatas,  and  a  short  list  of  orchestral 

and  chamber  pieces,  are  of  little  importance;  in  any  case  the 

superficial  quidity  of  his  compositions  was  such  as  to  secure 

him  popularity  while  he  lived  and  after  his  death  oblivion. 

See  R.  Eitner,  Quetten-Lexikon  (Leipzig,  1902),  viL  377,  sqq.,  where 
a  list  of  his  works  a  given. 

PAESTUM  (GT.Uoa&ibn'la;  mod.  Pesto),  an  andent  Greek 
dty  in  Lucania,  near  the  sea,  with  a  railway  station  24  m.  S.E.  of 
Salerno,  5  m.  S.  of  the  river  Silarus  (Salso).  It  is  said  by  Strabo 
(v.  251)  to  have  been  founded  by  Troezenian  and  Achaean 
a>lomsts  from  the  still  older  colony  of  Sybaris,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Tarentum;  this  probably  happened  not  later  than  about  600  B.C. 
Herodottis  (i.  167)  speaks  of  it  as  being  already  a  flourishing  dty 
in  about  540  B.C.,  when  the  neighbouring  dty  of  Velia  was 
founded.  For  many  years  the  dty  maintained  its  independence, 
though  surrounded  by  the  hostile  native  inhabitants  of  Lucania. 
Autonomous  coins  were  struck,  of  which  many  spedmens  now 
exist  (see  NumsMATZCS).  After  long  struggles  the  dty  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lucanians  (who  nevertheless  did  not  ezpd  the 
Greek  colonists)  and  in  273  B.C.  it  became  a  Latin  colony  under 
the  Roman  rule,  the  name  being  changed  to  the  Latin  form 
Paestum.  It  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  Hannibal; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  continued  to  strike  copper  coins  even 
tmder  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  The  neighbourhood  was  then 
healthy,  highly  cultivated,  and  cdebrated  for  its  flowers;  the 
*'  twice  blooming  roses  of  Paestum  "  are  mentioned  by  Virgil 
{Ceor.  iv.  xi8),  Ovid  {Met.  xv.  708),  Martial  (iv.  41,  xo;  vi.  80, 6), 
and  other  Latin  poets.  Its  present  deserted  and  malarious  state 
b  probably  owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus, 
which  has  overflowed  its  bed,  and  inverted  the  plain  into 
unproductive  marshy  ground.  Herds  of  buffaloes,  and  the  few 
peasants  who  watch  them,  are  now  the  only  occupants  of  this 
once  thickly  populated  and  garden-like  region.  In  871  Paestum 
was  sacked  and  partly  destroyed  by  Saracen  invaders;  in  the  ixth 
century  it  was  further  dismantled  by  Robert  Guiscard,  and  in 
the  1 6th  century  was  finally  deserted. 

Th^  ruins  of  Posidonia  are  among  the  most  interesting  of 
the  Hellenic  world.  The  earliest  temple  in  Paestum,  the  so- 
called  Basilica,  must  in  point  of  style  be  associated  with  the 
temples  D  and  F  at  Sdinus,  and  is  therefore  to  be  dated  about 
57^554  B.c.^  It  is  a  building  of  unique  plan,  with  nine  columns 
in  the  front  and  eighteen  at  the  sides,  4)  ft.  in  diameter.  A  line 
of  Qolumns  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  cclla.  The  columns 
have  marked  entasis,  and  the  flutings  end  in  a  semicircle,  above 
which  is  generally  a  torus  (always  present  in  the  so-called  temple 
of  Ceres).  The  capitals  are  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  necking 
immediately  below  the  echinus  is  decorated  with  a  band  of  leaves, 
the  arrangement  of  which  varies  in  different  cases.  The  columns 
and  the  architraves  upon  them  are  well  preserved,  but  there  is 
nothing  above  the  frieze  existing,  and  the  cella  wall  has  entirdy 
disappeared.  Next  in  point  of  date  comes  the  so-called  temple 
of  Ceres,  a  hexastyle  peripteros,  which  may  be  dated  after  540  B.C. 
The  columns  are  all  standing,  and  the  west  and  part  of  the  east 
pediment  are  still  in  situ;  but  of  the  cella,  again,  nothing  is 

*  The  dating  adopted  in  the  present  article,  which  is  in  absolute 
contradiction  to  that  given  in  the  previous  edition  of  this  work,  is 
that  given  by  R.  Koldcwey  and  O.  Puchstcin,  Die  griechischen 
Tempel  in  Unkriialien  und  Sicilieu  (Berlin,  1899}.  II-35. 


left.  The  capitals  are  like  those  of  the  Basilica,  but  the  details 
are  differently  worked  out.  In  front  of  this  temple  stood  a 
sacrificial  altar  as  long  as  the  temple  itself. 

The  most  famous  of  the  temples  of  Paestum,  the  so-called 
temple  of  Neptune,  comes  next  in  point  of  date  (about  420  b.c). 
It  is  a  hexastyle  peripteros  with  fourteen  columns  on  each  side, 
and  is  remarkably  well-preserved,  both  pediments  and  the 
epistyle  at  the  sides  being  still  in  situ.  No  traces  of  the  decora- 
tion of  the  pediments  and  metopes  have  been  preserved.  The 
cella,  the  outer  walls  of  which  have  to  a  great  extent  disappeared, 
has  two  internal  rows  of  seven  columns  4!  ft.  in  diameter,  upon 
which  rests  a  simple  epistyle,  supporting  a  row  of  smaller  columns, 
so  that  the  interior  of  the  cella  was  in  two  storeys. 

The  Temple  of  Peace  is  a  building  of  the  Roman  period  of 
the  and  century  B.C.,  with  six  Doric  columns  on  the  front, 
eight  on  the  sides  and  none  at  the  back;  it  was  excavated  in 
1830  and  is  now  entirdy  covered  up.  Traces  of  a  Roman 
theatre  and  amphitheatre  (?)  have  also  been  fotmd.  The  circuit 
of  the  town  oralis,  well  built  of  squared  blocks  of  travertine, 
and  x6  ft.  thick,  of  the  Greek  period,  is  almost  entire;  they  are 
about  3  m.  in  circumference,  enclosing  an  irregular,  roughly 
rectangular  area.  There  were  four  gates,  that  on  the  east  with 
a  single  arched  opening  being  well-preserved.  Outside  the  north 
gate  is  a  street  of  tombs,  in  some  of  which  were  found  arms, 
vases  and  fine  mural  paintings  (now  in  the  Naples  Museum). 

The  following  table  gives  the  chief  dimennons  of  the  four  temples 
described  above  in  feet: — 


Length  with- 
out steps. 

Breadth  with- 
out steps. 

Length  of 
cclla. 

Breadth  of 
cclla. 

Diameter  of 
columns. 

Hdght  of 
columns. 

• 
0.. 

£8 

Basilica    (so- 

called). 
Temple  of 

X78 

8o| 

137! 

44} 

4l 

21 

50 

Ceres   (so- 

called).     . 
Temple  of 

108 

47f 

78* 

25* 

61 

I9I 

34 

Neptune 

(soKalled). 

197 

80 

149! 

44i 

4i 

28 

36 

T  e  m  p  J  e  0  f 

Peace  (so- 

called).      . 

84 

44l 

48* 

281 

3 

? 

30 

(T.As.) 

PAEZ,  JOSfi  ANTONIO  (X790-X873),  Venezudan  president^ 
was  bom  of  Indian  parents  near  Acarigua  in  the  province  of 
Barinas  on  the  X3th  of  June  X790.  He  came  to  the  front  in  the 
war  of  independence  against  Spain,  and  his  miUtary  career,  which 
began  about  x8xo,  was  distinguished  by  the  defeat  of  the  Spaxush 
forces  at  Mata  de  la  Mid  (18x5),  at  Montecal  and  throughout 
the  province  of  Apure  (x8x6),  and  at  Puerto  C^bello  (1823).  In 
X829  he  furthered  the  secession  of  Venezuela  from  the  republic 
of  Colombia,  and  he  became  its  first  president  (X830-X834). 
He  was  again  president  in  X839-X843,  and  dicutor  in  X846;  but 
soon  afterwards  headed  a  revolution  against  his  successor  and 
was  thrown  into  prisoxL  In  X850  he  was  rdeased  and  left  the 
a>untry,  but  in  1858  he  returned,  and  in  x86o  was  made 
minbter  to  the  United  States.  A  year  afterwards  he  again 
returned  and  made  himself  dictator,  but  in  1863  was  overthrown 
and  exiled.    He  died  in  New  York  on  the  6th  of  May  1873. 

His  autobiography  was  published  at  New  York  in  1867-1869.  aad 
his  son  Ramon  Paez  wrote  Public  Life  of  /.  A.  Poet  (1864).  An 
Apoteosis  by  Guxman  Blanco  was  published  at  Paris  in  1889. 

PAEZ,  PEDRO  (X564-X622),  Jesuit  missionary  to  Abyssinia, 
was  bom  at  Olmedo  in  Old  Castile  in  X564.  Having  entered 
the  Sodety  of  Jesus,  he  was  set  apart  for  fordgn  mission  service, 
and  sent  to  Goa  in  X588.  Within  a  year  he  and  •  fdlow  idI»> 
sionary  wne  dispatched  from  that  place  to  Abyssinia  to  act  as 
spiritual  directors  to  the  Portuguese  residents.  On  his  way 
thither,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates  at  Dhofar  and  was 
sent  to  Sanaa,  capital  of  the  Yemen,  where  be  was  drtainrd 
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for  seven  years  by  the  pasha  as  a  slave.  Having  been  redeemed 
by  his  order  in  1 596,  he  spent  some  years  in  mission  work  on  the 
west  coast  of  India,  and  it  was  not  until  1603  that  he  again  set  out 
for  Abyssinia,  and  landed  at  the  port  of  Massawa.  At  the 
bcadquarteis  of  his  order,  in  Fremona,  he  soon  acquired  the 
two  chief  dialects  of  the  country,  translated  a  catechism,  and 
set  about  the  education  of  some  Abyssinian  children.  He  also 
established  a  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  having  been  sum- 
moned to  court,  succeeded  in  vanquishing  the  native  priests 
and  in  converting  Za-Denghel,  the  negus,  who  wrote  to  the 
pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  for  more  missionaries,  an  act  of  zeal 
widch  involved  him  in  civil  war  with  the  Abyssinian  priests  (who 
dreaded  the  influence  of  Paez)  and  ultimately  cost  him  his  life 
(Oct.  1604}.  Paez,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  European 
lo  visit  the  source  of  the  Blue  Nile,  died  of  fever  in  1622 

In  addition  to  the  translation  of  the  Catechism,  Paez  is  supposed 
to  be  the  author  of  a  treatise  De  Abyssinorum  errorihus  and  a  nistory 
ci  Ethiopia  (cd.  C.  Bcccari  in  Rerum  aethtoptcarum  senates 
occidentaUs  iiiidUi  a  saectdo  XVI  ad  XIX  (1905). 

See  A.  dc  Backer,  Bibliothiqtu  de  la  Compagnie  <u  Jistu  (ed  C. 
Sommervogei)  vi  (1895);  W.  D  Coolcy  in  ButUttn  de  la  sociiU  de 
fjtopapkU  (1872),  6th  series,  vol.  iiL 

PAGAN,  a  town  and  former  capital,  in  Myingyan  district, 
Upper  Burma,  92  m.  S.W.  of  Mandalay  It  was  founded  by 
King  Pyinbya  in  S47,  and  remained  the  capital  until  the  extinc 
tion  of  the  dynasty  in  1 298.  Pagan  itself  b  now  a  mere  village, 
but  hundreds  of  pagodas  in  various  stages  of  decay  meet  the 
eye  in  every  direction.  The  majority  of  them  were  built  by  King 
Anawra-hta,  who  overcame  the  Peguan  king,  Manuha  of  lliaton 
It  was  Anawra-hta  who  introduced  the  Buddhist  religion  m 
Upper  Burma,  and  who  carried  off  nearly  the  whole  Thaton 
population  to  build  the  pagodas  at  Pagan  on  the  model  of  the 
Tl»ton  originals.  Many  of  these  are  of  the  highest  architectural 
interest,  besides  being  in  themselves  most  imposing  structures 
Pagan  is  stUl  a  popular  place  of  Buddhist  pilgrimage,  and  a 
museum  has  been  built  for  the  exhibition  of  antiquities  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.    The  population  in  190X  was  6254. 

PAGAN  (Lat.  paganus,  of  or  belonging  to  a  pagus^  a  canton, 
county  district,  village,  commune),  a  heathen,  one  who  worships 
a  false  god  or  false  gods,  or  one  who  belongs  to  a  race  or  nation 
which  practises  idolatrous  rites  and  professes  polytheism.  In 
its  early  iq>plication  paganus  was  applied  by  the  Christian  Church 
to  those  who  refused  to  believe  in  the  one  true  God,  and  still 
i(^wed  the  Greek,  Roman  and  other  andent  faiths.  It  thus 
of  course  excluded  Jews.  In  the  middle  ages,  at  the  time  of 
the  crusades  and  later,  "  pagan  "  and  "  paynim  "  (O.  Fr. 
paenime^  Late  Lat.  pcganismus^  heathenism  or  heathen  lands) 
were  particularly  applied  to  Mahommedans,  and  sometimes  to 
Jews.  A  special  significance  attaches  to  the  word  when  appUed 
to  one  who  adopts  that  attitude  of  cultured  indifference  to,  or 
fixation  of,  the  various  theistic  systems  of  religion  which  was 
taken  by  so  many  of  the  educated  and  aristocratic  dasaes  in 
the  andent  Hellenic  and  Roman  world. 

It  has  long  been  accepted  that  the  application  of  the  name 
paganus,  villager,  to  non-Christians  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  in  the  ruial  districts  that  the  old  faiths  lingered.  This 
explanation  assumes  that  the  use  of  paganus  in  this  sense  arose 
after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  generally 
accepted  in  the  urban  as  opposed  to  the  rural  districts,  and 
it  is  usually  stated  that  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Valentinian 
of  368  dealing  with  the  rdigio  paganorum  {Cod.  Theod,  xvi.  a) 
contains  the  first  documentary  use  of  the  word  in  this  secondary 
sense.  It  has  now  been  shown  that  the  use  can  be  traced  much 
eariier.  Tertullian  (c.  202;  De  corona  mUiUs,  xi.),  aays  "  Apud 
kunc  (Christum)  tarn  miles  est  paganus  fidelis  quam  paganus 
est  miles  infidelis."  This  £ives  the  due  to  the  true  explanation. 
In  rlaTOfal  Latin  paganus  is  frequently  found  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  mUes  or  armatus  (d.  especially  Tac  Hist  i.  53  v  ii.  14, 
88;  iil.  24,  43,  77),  where  the  opposition  is  between  a  regular 
enrolled  soldier  and  the  raw  half-armed  rustics  who  sometimes 
formed  a  rude  militia  in  Roman  wan,  or,  more  widely,  between 
a  soldier  and  a  dvilian.  Thus  the  Christians  who  prided  them- 
sdves  on  being  "  soldiers  of  Christ "  {vnlUes)  could  rightly  term 


the  non-Christians  pagani.    See  also  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fail 
oj  the  Roman  Empire  (ed.  Bury,  1896),  ch.  xxi.  note  ad  fin. 

PAGANINI.  NICOLO  (1784-1840).  Italian  virtuoso  on  the 
violin,  was  bom  at  Genoa  on  the  i8th  of  February  1784.  His 
father  Antom'o,  a  clever  amateur,  who  was  in  the  shipping 
business,  taught  him  the  violin  at  a  very  early  age,  and  he  had 
further  lessons  from  the  maestro  di  cappdla  of  the  cathedral  of 
San  Lorenzo.  He  first  appeared  in  public  at  Genoa  in  1793, 
with  triumphant  success.  Ih  1795  he  visited  Parma  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  lessons  from  Alessandro  Rolla,  who,  however, 
said  that  he  had  nothing  to  teach  him  On  returning  home, 
he  studied  more  diligently  than  ever,  practising  single  passages 
for  ten  hours  at  a  time,  and  publishing  compositions  so  difficult 
that  he  alone  could  play  them.  His  first  professional  tour, 
through  the  dties  of  Lombardy,  was  made  with  his  father  in 
1797.  For  some  years  he  led  a  chequered  career;  he  gambled  at 
cards,  and  had  to  pawn  his  violin;  and  between  1801  and  1804 
he  lived  in  retirement,  in  Tuscany,  with  a  noble  lady  who  was 
in  love  with  him.  In  1805  however  he  started  on  a  tour  through 
Europe,  astonishing  the  world  with  his  matchless  performances, 
and  espcdally  with  his  unprecedented  playing  on  the  fourth 
string  alone  The  princess  of  Lucca  and  Piombo,  Napoleon's 
sister,  made  him  her  musical  director,  and  he  became  a  prominent 
figure  at  the  court  where  his  caprices  and  audacities  were  a  by- 
word He  abandoned  this  in  1813,  and  visited  Bologna,  Milan, 
and  other  cities,  gaining  further  fame  by  his  extraordinary 
virtuosity  In  Venice,  in  1815,  he  began  a  liaison  with  Antonia 
Bianchi,  a  dancer,  which  lasted  till  1828;  and  by  her  he  had  a 
son  Achillino,  bom  in  1826.  Meanwhile  the  world  rang  with 
his  praises.  In  1827  the  pope  honoured  him  with  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Spur;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
he  extended  his  travels  to  Germany,  beginning  with  Vienna, 
where  he  created  a  profound  sensation.  He  first  appeared 
in  Paris  in  1831;  and  on  the  3rd  of  June  in  that  year 
he  played  in  London  at  the  King's  Theatre.  His  visit  to 
England  was  preluded  by  the  most  romantic  stories.  He  was 
described  as  a  political  victim  who  had  been  immured  for  twenty 
years  in  a  dungeon,  where  he  played  all  day  long  upon  an  old 
broken  violin  with  one  string,  and  thus  gained  his  wonderful 
mechanical  dexterity.  The  result  of  this  and  other  foolish 
reports  was  that  he  could  not  walk  the  streets  without  being 
mobbed.  He  charged  what  for  that  time  were  enormous  fees; 
and  his  net  profits  in  England  alone,  during  his  six  years  of 
absence  from  his  own  country,  amounted  to  some  £17,000. 
In  1832  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  bought  a  viUa  near  Parma. 
In  1833  he  spent  the  winter  in  Paris,  and  in  1834  Berlioz  com- 
posed for  him  his  beautiful  symphony,  Harold  en  lialie.  He  was 
than  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame;  but  his  health,  long  since  ruined 
by  excessive  study,  declined  rapidly.  In  1838  he  suffered 
serious  losses  in  Paris  through  the  failure  of  the  "  Casino 
Paganini,"  a  gambling-house  which  was  refused  a  liceince.  The 
disasters  of  this  year  increased  his  malady — ^laryngeal  phthisis — 
and,  after  much  suffering,  he  died  at  Nice  on  the  17th  of  May 
1840.  His  will  left  a  fortune  of  £80,000  to  his  son  Achillino; 
and  he  bequeathed  one  of  his  violins,  a  fine  Josep)i  Guarnerius, 
given  him  in  early  life  by  a  kind  French  merchant,  to  the  munid- 
pality  of  Genoa,  who  preserve  it  as  one  of  their  treasures. 
Paganini's  style  was  impressive  and  passionate  to  the  last 
degree.  His  cantabUe  passages  moved  his  audience  to  tears, 
while  his  tours  de  joru  were  so  astonishing  that  a  Viennese 
amateur  pubUdy  declared  that  he  had  seen  the  devil  assisting 
him.  His  name  stands  in  history  as  that  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary executant  ever  known  on  the  violin;  and  in  spite  of  greater 
artists  or  no  less  remarkable  Uter  virtuosi,  this  reputation  wiU 
remain  with  Paganini  as  the  inaugurator  of  an  epoch.  He 
was  the  first  to  show  what  could  be  done  by  brilliance  of  tech- 
nique,  and  his  compositions  were  directed  to  that  end.  He  was 
an  undeniable  genius,  and  it  may  be  added  that  he  behaved 
and  looked  like  one,  with  his  tall,  emaciated  figure  and  long 
black  hair. 

There  are  numerous  lives  of  Paganini ;  see  the  article  and  biblio- 
graphy in  Crooe's  Dictionary  0/  Music, 
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PAOB,  THOMAS  NELSON  (1853-  ),  American  author, 
was  bom  at  Oakland  Plantation,  Hanover  county,  Virginia, 
on  the  23rd  of  April  1853,  the  great-grandson  of  Thomas  Nelson 
(1738-1789)  and  of  John  Page  (1744-1808),  both  governors 
of  Virginia,  the  former  being  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  After  a  co\irse  at  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity (1869-1873)  he  graduated  in  law  at  the  university  of 
Virginia  (1874),  and  practised,  chiefly  in  Richmond,  until  1893, 
when  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  devoted  himself  to 
writing  and  lecturing.  In  1884  he  had  published  in  the  Century 
Magazine  "  Marse  Chan,"  a  tale  of  life  in  Virginia  during  the 
Civil  War,  which  immediately  attracted  attention.  He  wrote 
other  stories  of  negro  life  and  character  (*'  Meh  Lady,"  "  Unc' 
Edinburg's  Drowndin',"  and  "Ole  'Stracted  "),  which,  with 
two  others,  were  published  in  1887  with  the  title  In  OU  Virginia, 
perhaps  his  most  characteristic  book.  This  was  follow«l  by 
Befo'  d€  War  (x888),  dialect  poems,  written  with  Armistead 
Churchill  Gordon  (b.  1855);  On  Newfound  River  (1891),  The 
Old  South  (1891),  social  and  pohtical  essays;  Elskei  and  Other 
Stones  (1892),  The  Burial  of  the  Guns  (1894);  Pastime  Stones 
(1894),  The  Old  CenOeman  of  the  Blach  Stofh  (1897),  Social  Ltfe 
in  Old  Virginia  before  the  War  (1897)  ^  Txoo  Prisoners  (1898), 
Red  Roch  (1898),  a  novel  of  the  Reconstruction  period;  Gordon 
Keith  (1903);  The  Negro:  the  Southerner's  Problem  (1904)* 
Bred  in  the  Bone  and  Other  Stories  (1904);  The  Coast  of  Bohemia 
(1906),  poems;  The  Old  Dominion:  Her  Making  and  her  Manners 
(1907),  a  collection  of  essays;  Under  the  Crust  (1907),  stories; 
Robert  E.  Lu,  the  Southerner  (1908);  John  Marvel,  Assistant 
(1909),  a  novel;  and  various  books  for  children.  He  is  at  his 
best  in  those  short  stories  in  which,  through  negro  character 
and  dialect,  he  pictures  the  life  of  the  Virginia  gentry,  especially 
as  it  centred  about  the  mutual  devotion  of  master  and  servant. 

PAGE,  WIUilAII  ('i8x  1-1885)^  American  artist,  was  born  at 
Albany,  New  York,  on  the  3rd  of  January  i8xx.  He  studied 
for  the  ministry  at  the  Andover  Theobgical  Seminary  in  x8a8- 
1830  and  in  later  life  became  a  Swedenborgian.  He  received 
his  training  in  art  from  S.  F.  B.  Morse  and  in  the  schools  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  and  in  iS$6  became  a  National 
Academician.  From  1849  to  i860,  he  lived  in  Rome,  where 
he  painted  portraits  of  his  friends  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
Browning.  The  first  collection  of  Lowell's  Poems  (1843)  vas 
dedicated  to  Page,  who  was  also  a  friend  of  W.  W.  Story.  In 
187 1-1873  he  was  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
He  died  at  Tottenville,  Suten  Island,  New  York,  on  the  xst 
of  October  1885.  Besides  numerous  portraits  he  painted 
"  Farragut  at  the  Battle  of  Mobile,"  belonging  to  the  Tsar  of 
Russia;  a  "  Holy  Family,"  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum;  and  "  The 
Young  Merchants,"  at  tfie  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Philadelphia.  He  modelled  and  painted  several  portraits 
of  Shakespeare,  based  on  the  Becker  "  death  mask."  He  wrote 
A  New  Geometrical  Method  of  Measuring  the  Human  Figure 
(x86o). 

PAGE,  (x)  A  term  used  of  a  boy,  lad  or  young  male  person 
in  various  capaddes,  positions  or  offices.  The  etymology  is 
doubtful;  the  word  Is  common  to  the  Romanic  languages; 
cf.  O.  Fr.  and  Span,  page.  Port  pagem,  ItaL  paggio  The 
Med.  Lat.  pagius  has  been  commonly  referred  to  Gr.  Taij[<v, 
diminutive  of  raur,  boy,  but  the  conneiion  is  extremely 
doubtful  Others  refer  the  word  to  the  pueri  paedagogiani, 
young  slaves  trained  to  become  paedagogi  (Gr.  irmdayayol), 
or  tutors  to  yoimg  boys  attending  schooL  Under  the  empire, 
numbers  of  such  youths  were  attached  to  the  imperial  household 
for  the  purposies  of  ceremonial  attendance  on  state  occasions, 
thus  occupying  much  the  same  position  as  that  of  the  pages 
of  a  royal  or  noble  household  in  medieval  and  modem  times. 
In  fact  the  term  paedagogiani  became  equivalent  to  pueri 
honorarii,  qui  in  palatio  ministerio  principis  mUitahatU  (so 
Du  Cange,  Clossarium,  s.v.).  Littr£  refers  pagans  to  pagensis, 
i.e.  rustic,  belonging  to  the  country  districts  {pagus),  and  adduces 
from  this  the  fact  that  the  pagii  were  not  neceuarily  bo3%  or 
youths;  and  quotes  from  Claude  Fauchet  (i530-'x6ox)  the 
statement  (Lib.  I.  Orig.  milit.  cap.  i.)  thai  up  to  the  time  of 


Charles  VI.  (X368-1403)  and  Charles  VII.  (X403-X46X)  "le 
mot  de  Page  ....  sembloit  £tre  seulement  donni  i  de 
viles  persoxmes,  comme  i  garfons  de  pied."  Skeat  iEtym. 
Dtcl.)  points  out  that  the  form  of  the  word  in  Portuguese, 
pagem,  indicates  the  derivation  from  pagensis.  The  word 
"  page  "  was  applied  in  English  to  a  boy  or  youth  who  was 
employed  as  an  assistant  to  an  older  servant,  acting  as  it 
were  as  an  apprentice  and  learning  his  duties.  In  present 
usage  the  chief  applications  are:  (a)  to  a  boy  or  lad,  generally 
wearing  livery,  and  sometimes  styled  a  "  buttons,"  who  is 
employed  as  a  domestic  servant,  and  (6)  to  a  young  boy  who^ 
dressed  in  fancy  costume,  forms  part  of  the  bridal  procession 
at  weddings.  The  word  is  also  used  \c)  as  the  title  of  various 
officials  of  different  rank  in  royal  and  other  households  j  thus 
in  the  British  royal  household  there  are  pages  of  honour,  a  page 
of  the  chambers,  pages  of  the  presence,  and  pages  of  the  back 
stairs  These,  no  doubt,  descend  from  the  pueri  paedagopam 
of  the  Roman  imperial  household  through  the  young  persons 
of  noble  or  gentle  birth,  who,  during  the  middle  and  later  ages, 
served  m  the  household  of  royal  and  noble  persons,  and  received 
a  training  to  fit  them  for  their  future  position  in  sodety.  In 
the  times  of  chivalry  the  '*  page  "  was  one  who  served  a  knij^t 
and  was  trained  to  knighthood,  and  ranked  next  to  a  squke. 
(See  Knicrthooo  and  Valet  ) 

(2)  In  the  sense  of  one  side  of  a  leaf  of  printed  or  written 
matter,  the  word  is  derived  through  Fr.  from  Lat.  pagina 
ipangere,  to  fasten). 

PAGEANT,  in  its  most  general  sense  a  show  or  spectacle; 
the  more  specific  meanings  are  involved  in  the  etymology  of 
the  word  and  its  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  early  mystery 
plays  (see  Dkama).  In  its  early  forms,  dating  from  the  X4th 
century,  the  word  is  pagyn  or  pagen,  the  excrescent  f  or  if ,  as 
in  "tyrant,"  "ancient,"  not  appearing  till  later.  The  Med. 
Lat.  equivalent  is  pagina,  and  this,  or  at  least  the  root  from 
which  it  is  formed,  must  be  taken  as  the  source.  The  senses^ 
however,  in  which  the  word  is  used,  viz.  stage,  platform,  or 
scene  played  on  a  stage,  are  not  those  of  the  classical  Lat.  pagina, 
a  page  of  a  book,  nor  do  they  apparently  occur  in  the  medieval 
Latin  of  any  language  other  than  English.  Further,  it  is  ix>C 
dear  which  meaning  comes  first,  platform  or  scene.  If  the  last, 
then  "  scene,"  f.«.  a  division  <^  a  play,  might  develop  out  of 
"  page  "  of  a  book.  If  not,  then  pagina  is  a  fresh  formation 
from  the  root  pag  of  pangere,  to  fix  or  fasten,  the  word  meaning 
a  fastened  framework  of  wood  forming  a  stage  or  platform; 
cf.  the  classical  use  of  compago,  structure.  Others  take  pagina 
as  a  translation  of  Gr.  'WVYI^ol,  platform,  stage,  a  word  from 
the  same  root  pag*  Du  Cange  (Glossarium)  quotes  a  use  in 
Medl  Lat.  of  pegma  in  this  sense,  Jdackina  lignea  in  qua  staiatae 
cMocabantur,  and,  Cotgrave  gives  "  Pegmate,  a  stage  or  frame 
whereon  pageants  be  set  or  carried." 

As  has  bwn  said,  "  pageant "  is  first  found  in  the  sense  of  a 
scene,  a  division  or  part  of  a  play  or  of  the  platform  on  which 
such  scene  was  played  in  the  medieval  draxxia.  Thus  we  read 
of  Queen  Margaret  in  145^  that  at  Coventry  she  saw  "  alle  the 
pagentes  pleyde  save  domesday  which  myght  not  be  pleyde 
for  lak  of  day,"  and  in  the  accounts  of  the  Smiths'  gUdat 
Coventry  for  1450,  five  pence  is  paid  "  to  bring  the  pagent 
into  gosford-stret."  A  dear  idea  of  what  these  stages  were 
like  when  the  mystery  (days  became  processional  (processus), 
that  is,  were  acted  on  separate  platforms  moving  along  a  street, 
is  seen  in  Archdeaa>n  Roger's  contemporary  account  of  the 
Chester  plays  about  the  end  of  the  x6th  century.  **  The  mancr 
of  these  playes  weare,  every  a>mpany  bad  his  pagiant,  or  parte, 
which  pageants  weare  a  high  scafdde  with  2  rowmes,  a  hitter 
and  a  lower,  upon  4  whedes  "  (T.  Sharp,  Dissertatiou  en  ike 
Pageants  or  Mysteries  at  Coventry,  1825,  which  contains  most 
of  the  eariy  references  to  the  word) .  The  movable  platform,  filled 
with  emblematic  or  allegorical  figures,  naturally  played  an  im- 
portant  part  in  processional  shows  with  no  dial^e  or  dramatic 
action.  An  instance  (1432)  of  the  practitt  and  the  use  of  the 
word  is  found  in  the  Munimenta  gUdhallae  londiniensis  (ed. 
Riley),   "  Parabatur   machtna in  cujus  medio   sta)»at 
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gisas  mine  macnitt^inb  ....  ex  atroque  ktere  ...  in 
eadeor  pepnA  erigebantur  duo  ■nimalia  vocaU  antthps"  At 
Anne  Bolqm's  ooronation,  June  x,  1553,  one  "  pageant "  con- 
tained figures  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  anotlMt  represented 
a  castle,  with  "a  heavenly  roof  and  under  it  upon  a  green 
was  a  root  or  stock,  irhereout  sprang  a  multitude  of  white  and 
red  roacs"  (Arber,  English  Gamers  ii.  47,  quoted  in  the  New 
English  Dictionary).  Such  "pageants"  formed  a  feature,  in 
a  somewhat  degraded  shape,  in  the  annual  lord  mayor's  show 
in  London.  The  development  in  meaning  from  "  moving 
platform  "  to  that  of  a  "  processional  spectacle  "  or  "  show  " 
is  obvious. 

The  3oth  century  has  seen  in  England  what  may  in  some 
respects  be  looked  on  as  a  revival  but  in  general  as  a  new  depar- 
ture in  the  shape  of  semi-dramatic  sptctide*  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  a  town  or  locality;  to  such  spectacles  the  name  of 
**  Pageant"  has  been  aj^ropiiately  given.  Coventry  in  its 
procession  in  commemoration  of  Lady  Godiva's  traditional 
exploit,  has  since  1678  illustrated  an  incident,  however  mythical, 
in  the  history  of  the  town,  and  many  of  the  ancient  cities 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  Siena,  Bruges,  Nuremberg,  &c., 
have  had,  and  still  have,  at  intervals  a  procession  of  persons 
in  the  costumes  of  various  periods,  and  of  figures  emblematical 
of  the  towns'  associations  and  history.  The  modem  pageant 
b  far  removed  from  a  mere  procession  in  dumb  show,  however 
bri^t  with  colour  and  interesting  from  an  historical  or  artistic 
point  of  view  such  may  be  made.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
scenes,  representing  historical  events  directly  connected  with 
the  town  or  locality  in  which  the  pageant  taikes  place  These 
are  accompanied  by  appropriate  diaV^e,  speeches,  songs,  &c., 
and  with  music  and  dances.  The  eflfect  is  naturally  much 
heightened  by  the  place  of  the  performance,  more  particularly 
if  thi^  is  the  actual  site  of  some  of  the  scenes  depicted,  as  at  the 
Winchester  Pageant  (1908)  where  the  background  was  formed 
by  the  ruins  of  Wolvesey  Castle.  The  Sherborne  pageant  of 
1905  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  pageants.  In  1907  and  1908 
they  became  very  numerous;  of  these  the  principal  may  be 
mentioned,  those  at  Oxford,  Bury  St  Edmunds  in  1907;  at 
Winchester,  Chelsea,  Dover  and  Pevensey  in  1908;  and  that  of  the 
English  Church  at  Fulham  Palace  1909.  a  peculiarly  interesting 
example  of  a  pageant  connected  with  an  institution  and  not 
a  locality. 

The  artistic  success  of  a  pageant  depends  on  the  beauty  or 
historic  interest  of  its  site,  the  skOful  choice  of  episodes  and 
dramatic  incidents,  the  grouping  and  nussing  of  colour,  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  dialogue,  speeches  and  incidental  music. 
It  is  here  that  the  skill  and  talent  of  the  writer,  designer  or 
director  of  the  pageant  find  scope.  The  name  of  the  dramatist 
Louis  N.  Parker  (b.  1851),  the  author  of  the  Sherborne  pageant, 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  successful,  must  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  movement,  of  which  he  was  the  originator."* 

More  important,  perhaps,  than  the  aesthetic  pleasure  given 
is  the  educational  effect  produced  not  only  on  the  spectators 
but  also  on  the  performers.  The  essence  of  the  pageant  is  that 
all  who  take  part  are  residents  in  the  place  and  locality,  that 
the  costumes  and  accessories  should  be  made  locally,  and  that 
all  classes  and  all  ages  should  share  in  a  common  enthusiasm 
for  the  bringing  back  in  the  most  vivid  form  the  past  history, 
often  forgotten,  in  which  all  should  feel  they  have  an  equal 
and  common  part.  (C  Wb.) 

PAGBT,  SIR  JAMBS.  Baxt.  (18x4-1899),  British,  surgeon, 
born  at  Yarmouth  on  the  xith  of  January  1814,  was  the  son  of 
a  brewer  and  shipowner.  He  was  one  of  a  large  family,  and  his 
brother  Sir  George  Paget  (1809-1892),  who  became  regius 
professor  of  phyMc  at  Cambridge  in  1872,  also  had  a  distingui^ed 
career  in  medicine  and  was  made  a  K.C.B.  He  attended  a 
day-school  in  Yarmouth,  and  afterwards  was  destined  for  the 
navy;  but  this  plan  was  given  up,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  general  practitioner,  whom  he  served 
for  four  and  a  half  years,  during  which  time  he  gave  his  leisure 
hours  to  botanixing,  and  made  a  great  collection  of  the  flora 
of  East  Norfolk.    At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  he  published 
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with  one  of  his  brothers  a  very  careful  Skeldk  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Yarmouth  and  its  Neighbourhood.  In  October  1834 
he  entered  as  a  student  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Medical 
students  in  those  days  were  left  very  much  to  themselves;  there 
was  no  close  supervision  of  their  work,  but  it  is  probable  that 
Paget  gained  rather  than  lost  by  having  to  fight  his  own  way. 
He  swept  the  board  of  prizes  in  X835,  and  again  in  1836;  and  in 
his  first  winter  session  he  detected  the  presence  of  the  Trichina 
spiralis,  a  minute  parasite  that  infests  the  muscles  of  the  human 
body.^  In  May  1836  he  passed  his  examination  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  became  qualified  to  practise.  The 
next  seven  years  (1836-X843}  were  q>ent  in  London  lodgings, 
and  were  a  time  of  poverty,  for  he  nuuie  only  £15  a  year  by 
practice,  and  his  father,  having  failed  in  business,  could  not 
give  him  any  help.  He  managed  to  keep  himself  by  writing  for 
the  medical  journals,  and  preparing  the  catalogues  of  the  hospital 
museum  and  of  the  pathological  museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons.  In  1836  he  haid  been  made  curator  of  the  hospital 
museum,  and  in  1838  demonstrator  of  morbid  anatomy  at 
the  hoq>ital;  but  his  advancement  there  was  hindered  by  the 
privileges  of  the  hospital  apprentices,  and  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  too  poor  to  afford  a  house-surgeoncy,  or  even  a  dresscr- 
ship.  In  1841  he  was  made  surgeon  to  the  Finsbury  Dispensary , 
but  this  appointment  did  not  give  him  any  experience  in  the 
graver  operations  of  surgery.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  general  anatomy  (microscopic  anatomy)  and  physiology 
at  the  hospital,  and  warden  of  the  hospital  college  then  founded. 
For  the  next  eight  years  he  lived  within  the  walls  of  the  hospital, 
in  charge  of  about  thirty  students  resident  in  the  little  college. 
Besides  his  lectures  and  his  superintendence  of  the  resident 
students,  he  had  to  enter  all  new  students,  to  advise  them  how 
to  work,  and  to  manage  the  finances  and  the  general  affairs 
of  the  school.  Thus  he  was  constantly  occupied  with  the 
business  of  the  school,  and  often  passed  a  week,  or  more,  without 
going  outside  the  hospital  gates.  In  1844  he  marri^  Lydia, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  North.  In  1847  he  was 
appointed  an  assistant-surgeon  to  the  hospital,  and  Arris  and 
Gale  professor  at  the  College  of  Surgeons.  He  held  this  professor- 
ship for  six  years  and  each  year  gave  six  lectures  in  surgical 
pathology.  (The  first  edition  of  these  leaures,  which  were 
the  chief  scientific  work  of  his  life,  was  published  in  1853  as 
Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology.)  In  1851  he  was  elected  a 
FeUow  of  the  Royal  Society. .  In  October  1851  he  resigned  the 
wardeujihip  of  the  hospital.  He  had  now  become  known  as  a 
great  physiolo^t  and  pathologist:  he  had  done  for  pathology 
in  England  what  R.  Virehow  had  done  in  Germany;  but  he  had 
hardly  begun  to  get  into  practitt,  and  he  had  kept  himself  poor 
that  he  might  pay  his  share  of  his  father's  debts— a  task  that 
if  took  him  fourteen  years  to  fulfil. 

It  is  probable  that  no  famous  surgeon,  not  even  John  Hunter, 
ever  founded  hi^  practice  deeper  in  science  than  Paget  did,  or 
waited  longer  for  his  work  to  come  back  to  him.  In  physiology 
he  had  mastered  the  chief  English,  French,  German,  Dutch 
and  Italian  literature  of  the  subject,  and  by  incessant  study 
and  microscope  work  had  put  himself  level  with  the  most 
advanced  knowledge  of  his  time;  so  that  it  was  said  of  him  by 
R.  Owen,  in  1851,  that  he  had  his  choice,  either  to  be  the  first 
physiologist  in  Europe,  or  to  have  the  first  surgical  practice  in 
London,  with  a  baronetcy.  His  phjrsiological  lectures  at 
St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  rise  in 
the  fortunes  of  its  school,  which  in  X843  had  gone  down  to  a  low 
point.  In  pathology  his  work  was  even  more  important.  He 
fills  the  place  in  pathology  that  had  been  left  empty  by  Hunter's 
death  in  1793 — the  time  of  transition  from  Hunter's  teaching, 

*  This  discovery  is  usually  credited  to  R.  Owen  {q.v.).  The  facts 
appear  to  be  as  follows:  Paget  was  a  first -year's  student,  and,  by 
means  of  a  pocket  lens,  found  in  the  dissecting-room  that  the  specks 
in  the  infected  muscles  were  parasitic  worms  and  not,  as  previously 
thought,  spicules  of  bone.  Tnomas  Wormald.  the  senior  demonstra- 
tor, who  was  no  pathologist,  sent  a  piece  of  the  same  muscle  to  Owen, 
who  authoritatively  pronounced  the  specks  to  be  parasites  and  gave 
them  their  scientific  name.  It  is  probable  that  Owen  did  not  realize 
that  Paget  had  already  made  the  discovery,  and  it  was  naturally 
associated  with  the  name  of  the  professor. 
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which  for  all  its  greatness  was  hindered  by  want  of  the  modem 
microscope,  to  the  pathology  and  bacteriology  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  Paget 's  greatest  achievement  that  he  made  pathology 
dependent,  in  everything,  on  the  use  of  the  microscope — especially 
the  pathology  of  tumours.  He  and  Virchow  may  truly  be  called 
the  founders  of  modem  pathology;  they  stand  together,  Paget 's 
Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology  and  Virchow's  Cellular- Pathologie. 
When  Paget,  in  1851,  began  practitt  near  Cavendish  Square, 
he  had  still  to  wait  a  few  years  more  for  success  in  professional 
life.  The  "  turn  of  the  tide  "  came  about  1854  or  1855;  and 
in  1858  he  was  appointed  suigeon  extraordinary  to  Queen 
Victoria,  and  in  1863  surgeon  in  ordinary  to  the  prince  of 
Wales.  He  had  for  many  years  the  largest  and  most  arduous 
surgical  practice  in  London.  His  day's  work  was  seldom  less 
than  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours.  Cases  sent  to  him  for  final 
judgment,  with  especial  frequency,  were  those  of  tumours,  and 
of  all  kinds  of  disease  of  the  bones  and  joints,  and  all "  neurotic  " 
cases  having  symptoms  of  surgical  disease.  His  supremacy 
lay  rather  in  the  science  than  in  the  art  of  surgery,  but  his  name 
is  associated  also  with  certain  great  practical  advances.  He 
discovered  the  disease  of  the  breast  and  the  disease  of  the  bones 
(osteitis  deformans)  which  are  called  after  his  name;  and  he 
was  the  first  at  the  hospital  to  urge  enucleation  of  the  tumour, 
instead  of  amputation  of  the  limb,  in  cases  of  myeloid  sarcoma. 

In  1871  he  nearly  died  from  infection  at  a  post  mortem 
examination,  and,  to  lighten  the  weight  of  his  work,  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  surgeoncy  to  the  hospital  In  this  same  year 
he  received  the  honour  of  a  baronetcy.  In  1875  he  was 
president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  1877 
Hunterian  orator.  In  1878  he  gave  up  operating,  but  for 
eight  or  ten  years  longer  he  still  had  a  very  heavy  con- 
sulting practice.  In  x88x  he  was  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress  held  in  London;  in  x88o  he  gave, 
at  Cambridge,  a  memorable  address  on  "  Elemental  Pathology," 
setting  forth  the  likeness  of  certain  diseases  of  plants  and  trees 
to  those  of  the  human  body.  Besides  shorter  writings  he  also 
published  Clinical  Lectures  and  Essays  (ist  ed.  1875)  and  Studies 
of  Old  Case-books  (1891).  In  1883,  on  the  death  of  Sir  George 
Jessel,  he  was  appointed  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of 
London.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  royal 
commission  on  vaccination.  He  died  in  London  on  the  30th 
of  December  1899,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  Sir  James  Paget 
had  the  gift  of  eloquence,  and  was  one  of  the  most  careful  and 
most  delightful  speakers  of  his  time.  He  had  a  natural  and 
unaffected  pleasure  in  society,  and  he  loved  music  He  possessed 
the  rare  gift  of  ability  to  turn  swiftly  from  work  to  play;  enjoying 
his  holidays  like  a  schoolboy,  easily  moved  to  laughter,  keen 
to  get  the  maximun  of  happiness  out  of  very  ordinary  amuse- 
ments, emotional  in  spite  of  incessant  self-restraint,  vigorous 
in  spite  of  constant  overwork.  In  him  a  certain  light-hearted 
enjoyment  was  combined  with  the  utmost  reserve,  unfailing 
religious  faith,  and  the  most  scmpulous  honour.  He  was  all 
his  life  profoundly  indifferent  toward  politics,  both  national 
and  medical  j  his  ideal  was  the  unity  of  science  and  practice  in 
the  professional  life.  (S.  P ) 

PAGET  OF  BEAUDESERT,  WILUAM  PAGET,  iST  Baron 
(1506-1563),  English  statesman,  son  of  William  Paget,  one 
of  the  serjeants-at-mace  of  the  city  of  London,  was  bom  in 
London  in  X50O.  and  was  educated  at  St  Paul's  School,  and 
at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  proceeding  afterwards  to  the 
university  of  Paris.  Probably  through  the  influence  of  Stephen 
Gardiner,  who  had  early  befriended  Paget,  he  was  employed  by 
Henry  VHI.  in  several  important  diplomatic  missions;  in  1532 
he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  signet  and  soon  afterwards  of 
the  privy  council.  He  became  secretary  to  Queen  Anne  of 
Cleves  in  X539,  and  in  1543  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council 
and  appointed  secretary  of  state,  in  which  position  Henry  VHI 
in  his  later  years  relied  much  on  his  advice,  appointing  him 
one  of  the  council  to  act  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VL 
Paget  at  first  vigorously  supported  the  protector  Somerset, 
while  counselling  a  moderation  which  Somerset  did  not  always 
observe.    In  1547  he  was  made  comptroller  of  the  king's  house- 


hold, chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  a  knight  of  the 
Garter;  and  in  X549  he  was  summoned  by  writ  to  the  House  of 
Lords  as  Baron  Paget  de  Beaudesert.  About  the  same  time 
he  obtained  extensive  grants  of  lands,  indudlng  Caimock  Chase 
and  Burton  Abbey  in  Staffordshire,-  and  in  London  the  residence 
of  the  bishops  of  Exeter,  afterwards  known  successively  as 
Lincoln  House  and  Essex  House,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  Outer  Temple  in  the  Strand.  He  also  obtained  Beaudesert 
in  Staffordshire,  which  is  still  the  chief  scat  of  the  Paget  family^ 
Paget  shared  Somerset's  disgrace,  being  committed  to  the 
Tower  in  X55X  and  degraded  from  the  Order  of  the  Garter  in 
the  following  year,  besides  suffering  a  heavy  fine  by  the  Star 
Chamber  for  having  profited  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown  in  his 
administration  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  was,  however, 
restored  to  the  king's  favour  in  1553,  and  was  one  of  the  twenty- 
six  peers  who  signed  Edward's  settlement  of  the  crown  on  Lady 
Jane  Grey  in  June  of  that  year.  He  made  his  peace  with  (^een 
Mary,  who  reinstated  him  as  a  knight  of  the  Garter  and  in  the 
privy  council  in  x  5 53,  and  appointed  him  lord  privy  seal  in  1556. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  1558  Paget  retired  from  public 
life,  and  died  on  the  9th  of  June  1563. 

By  his  wife  Anne  Preston  he  had  four  sons,  the  two  eldest  of 
whom,  Henry  (d.  x  568)  and  Thomas,  succeeded  in  turn  to  the  peer- 
age. The  youngest  son,  Charles  Paget  (d.  x6i  2),  was  a  well-known 
Catholic  conspirator  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  position  of 
secretary  to  Archbishop  James  Beaton,  the  ambassador  <rf  Maiy 
Queen  of  Scots  in  Paris;  dthough  at  times  he  also  played  the  part 
of  a  spy  and  forwarded  information  to  Walsingham  and  CeciL 
Thomas,  3rd  Baron  Paget  of  Beaudesert  (c.  1540-1589),  a 
zeabus  Roman  Catholic,  was  suq)ected  of  complicity  in  Charleses 
plots  and  was  attainted  in  X587.  But  the  peerage  was  xestoced 
in  x6o4  to  his  son  William  (i572-x639)>  4th  Lord  Paget,  n^wse 
son  William,  the  5th  lord  (1609-X678),  fought  for  Charles  L 
at  Edgehill.  William,  the  6th  lord  (X637-X7X3),  a  supporter 
of  the  Revolution  of  x688,  was  ambassador  at  Vienna  from  1689 
to  X693,  and  later  at  Constantinople,  having  much  to  do  with 
bringing  about  the  important  treaty  of  Carlowiu  in  X699.  Henry, 
the  7th  baron  (c.  X665-X743),  was  raised  to  the  peerage  during 
his  father's  lifetime  as  Baron  Burton  in  17x2,  being  one  <tf  the 
twelve  peers  created  by  the  Tory  ministry  to  secure  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  created  earl  of  Uxbridge  in  17x4. 
His  only  son,  Thomas  Catesby  Paget,  the  author  of  an  Essay 
on  Human  Life  (1734)  and  other  writings,  died  in  January  1741 
before  his  father,  leaving  a  son  Henry  (1719-X769),  who  became 
2nd  earl  of  Uxbridge.  At  the  latter's  death  the  earldom  d 
Uxbridge  and  barony  of  Burton  became  extinct,  the  older 
barony  of  Paget  of  Beaudesert  passing  to  his  cousin  Henry  Bayly 
(i744>i8x3),  heir  general  of  the  first  baron,  who  in  X784  was 
created  earl  of  Uxbridge.^'  His  second  son,^  Sir  Arthur  Paget 
(177X-X840),  was  an  eminent  diplomatist  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  Sir  Edward  Paget  (1775-1849),  the  fourth  son,  served  under 
Sir  John  Moore  in  the  Peninsula,  and  was  afterwards  second 
in  command  under  Sir  Arthur  Welleslcy;  the  fifth.  Sir  Charles 
Paget  (x  778-1839),  served  with  distinction  in  the  navy,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  vicc-admiraL  The  eldest  son  Heiuy  William, 
2nd  earl  of  Uxbridge  (X768-1854),  was  in  X815  created  marquess 
of  Anglesey  (q.v.). 

PAGHMAN,  a  small  district  of  Afghanistan  to  the  Vest  of 
Kabul,  lying  under  the  Paghman  branch  of  the  Hindu  Kush 
range.  It  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  the  villages  dinging  to 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  glens  from  which  water  a  drawn  for 
irrigation;  and  excellent  frait  is  grown. 

PAGODA  (Port,  pagode,  a  word  introduced  in  the  x6th  century 
by  the  early  Portuguese  adventurers  in  India,  reproducing 
phonetically  some  native  word,  possibly  Pers.  but-kadak,  a 
house  for  an  idol,  or  some  form  of  Sansk.  bkagavaty  diTtne, 
holy),  an  Eastern  term  for  a  temple,  especially  a  building  of 
a  pyramid  shape  common  in  India  and  the  Far  East  and  devoted 
to  sacred  purposes;  in  Buddhist  countries,  notably  China, 
the  name  of  a  many-sided  tower  in  which  are  kept  holy  relics. 
More  loosely  "  pagoda  "  is  used  in  the  East  to  signify  any 
non-Christian  or  non-Mussulman  place  of  worship.     Pagoda  or 
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pOLgod  was  also  the  name  given  to  a  gold  (occasionally  also 
silver)  coin,  of  about  the  value  of  seven  shillings,  at  one  time 
current  in  southern  India.  From  this  meaning  is  derived  the 
expression  "  the  pagoda  tree/'  as  synonymous  with  the  "  wealth 
of  the  Indies,"  whence  the  phrase  to  "  shake  the  pagoda  tree." 
There  b  a  real  tree,  the  Ptumieria  acuminata^  baring  the  name. 
It  grows  in  India,  and  is  of  a  small  and  gracehd  shape,  and  bears 
yeUow  and  white  flowers  tinged  with  red. 

PAHARI  (properly  Pahllff,  the  language  of  the  mountains), 
a  general  name  applied  to  the  Indo-Aryan  languages  or  dialects 
qx>ken  in  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  from  Nepal  in 
the  east,  to  Chamba  of  the  Punjab  in  the  west.  These  forms 
of  speech  fall  into  three  groups — an  eastern,  consisting  of  the 
various  dialects  of  Khas-kurft,  the  language  of  Nepal;  a  central, 
spoken  in  the  north  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Kumaon  and 
Garhwal;  and  a  western,  spoken  in  the  country  round  Simla 
and  in  Chamba.  In  Nepal,  Khas-kura  is  the  language  only  of  the 
Aryan  population,  the  mother  tongue  of  most  of  the  inhabitants 
being  some  form  or  other  of  Tibeto-Burman  speech  (see 
TiBETO-BusMAN  LANGUAGES),  not  Indo-Aiyan.  As  may  be 
expect^,  Khas-kura  is  mainly  differentiated  from  Central  Pahari 
through  its  being  affected,  both  in  granmiar  and  vocabulary, 
by  Tibeto-Burman  idioms.  The  speakers  of  Central  and 
Western  Pahari  have  not  been  brought  into  dose  association 
with  Tibeto-Burmans,  and  their  language  is  therefore  purely 
Aryan. 

Khas-kurS,  as  its  speakers  themselves  call  itj  passes  under 
various  names.  The  English  generally  call  it  N^)&1I  or  NaipAlI 
{i.e.  the  language  of  Nepal),  which  is  a  misnomer,  for  it  is  not 
the  principal  form  of  speech  used  in  that  coujitry.  Moreover, 
the  Nepalese  employ  a  corruption  of  this  very  word  to  indicate 
what  is  really  the  main  language  of  the  country,  vis.  the  Tibeto- 
Burman  NCwflrL  Rhas-kura  is  also  called  Gdrkh&ll,  or  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gurkhas,  and  Pah&rf  or  Parbatiyft,  the  language  of 
the  mountains.  The  number  of  speakers  is  not  known,  no  ceiuus 
ever  having  been  taken  of  Nepal;  but  in  British  India  143,731 
were  recorded  in  the  census  of  1901,  most  of  whom  were  soldiers 
In,  or  others  connected  with,  the  British  Gurkha  regiments. 

Centrjl  Pahari  includes  three  dialects — Garhwftll,  spoken 
mainly  in  Garhwal  and  the  country  roimd  the  hill  station  of 
Mussoorie;  Jauns&rl,  spoken  in  the  Jaunsar  tract  of  Dehra  Dun; 
and  RumaunI,  spoken  in  Kumaim,  including  the  country 
round  the  hill  Nation  of  Naini  TaL  In  190Z  the  number  of 
speakers  was  i,27o,93r. 

Western  Pahari  includes  a  great  number  of  dialects.  In 
the  Simla  Hill  states  alone  no  less  than  twenty-two,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  Sirmaurt  and  Keonthall  (the  dialect 
of  Simla  itself),  were  recorded  at  the  last  census.  To  tliese 
may  be  added  Chambifill  and  Churfthl  of  the  state  of  Chamba, 
MandeSlI  of  the  state  of  Mandl,  G&dl  of  Chamba  and  Kangra, 
Kulufal  of  Kulu  and  others.  In  1901  the  total  number  of 
q>eakers  was  1,7x0,029. 

The  southern  face  of  the  Himalaya  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  occupied  by  two  dasses  of  people.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  an  Indo-Chinese  overflow  from  Tibet  in  the  north.  Most  of 
these  tribes  speak  Indo-Chinese  languages  of  the  Tibeto-Burman 
family,  while  a  few  have  abandoned  their  ancestral  speech  and 
now  employ  broken  half-Aryan  dialects.  The  other  class 
consists  of  the  great  tribe  of  Khalas  or  Kha^ySs,  Aryan  in 
origin,  the  Kdcruxof  the  Greek  geographers.  Who  these  people 
originally  were,  and  how  they  entered  India,  are  questions  which 
have  been  more  than  once  discussed  without  arriving  at  any  very 
definite  condusion.'  They  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Sanskrit 
literature,  were  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  rulers  of  Kashmir, 
and  have  occupied  the  lower  Himalayas  for  many  craturies. 
Nothing  positive  is  known  about  their  hinguage,  which  they 
have  long  abandoned.  Judging  from  the  relics  of  it  which 
appear  in  modem  Pahari,  it  is  probable  that  it  belonged  to  the 

*  See  ch.  tv.  of  vol.  !i.  of  R.  T.  Atkinson's  Himalayan  Districts 
0ftlu  North-WesUm  Prooinus  of  India,  forming  vol.  xi  of  the  "  Gazet- 
teer of  the  North-Wcstem  Provinces"  (Allahabad.  1884),  and  the 
ArdtatoUgual  Survey  of  Indiat  ziv.  laj  sqq.  (Cakutu,  1882). 


same  group  as  Kashmiri,  Lahnda  and  Sindhi.  They  spread 
slowly  from  west  to  cast,  and  are  traditionally  said  to  have 
reached  Nepal  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century  a.d. 

In  the  central  and  western  Pahari  tracts  local  traditions 
assert  that  from  very  early  times  there  was  constant  communica- 
tion  with  Rajputana  and  with  the  great  kingdom  of  Kanauj 
in  the  Gangetic  Doab.  A  succession  of  immigrants,  the  tide 
of  which  was  materially  increased  at  a  later  period  by  the 
pressure  of  the  Mussulman  invasion  of  India,  entered  the 
country,  and  founded  several  dynasties,  some  of  which  survive 
to  the  present  day.  These  Rajputs  intermarried  with  the 
Kbasa  inhabitants  of  thdr  new  home,  and  gave  their  rank  to 
the  descendants  of  these  mixed  unions.  With  the  pride  of  birth 
these  new-bom  Rajputs  inherited  the  language  of  their  fathers, 
and  thus  the  tongue  of  the  ruling  dass,  and  subsequently  of  the 
whole  population  of  this  portion  of  the  Himalaya,  became  a  form 
of  Rajasthani,  the  language  spoken  in  distant  Rajputana. 

The  Rajput  occupation  of  Nepal  is  of  later  date.  lu  the  early 
part  of  the  i6th  century  a  number  of  Rajputs  of  Udaipur  in 
Rajputana,  being  oppressed  by  the  Mussulmans,  fled  north 
and  settled  in  Garhwal,  Kumaon,  and  western  Nepal.  In 
A.D.  1 559  a  party  of  these  conquered  the  small  state  of  Gurkha, 
which  lay  about  70  m.  north-west  of  Katmandu,  the  present 
capital  of  Nepal.  In  1768  Prithwi  Narayan  Shah,  the  then 
Rajput  ruler  oi  Gurkha,  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of 
Nq>al  and  founded  the  present  Gurkhali  dynasty  of  that 
country.  His  successors  extended  their  rule  westwards  over 
Kumaon  and  Garhwal,  and  as  far  as  the  Simla  Hill  sUtes.  The 
inhabitants  of  Nepal  induded  not  only  Aryan  Khasas,  but  also, 
as  has  been  said,  a  number  of  Tibeto-Burman  tribes.  The 
Rajputs  of  Gurkha  could  not  impose  their  language  upon  these 
as  they  did  upon  the  Khasas,  but,  owing  to  its  being  the  tongue 
of  the  ruling  race,  it  ultimately  became  generally  imderstood 
and  emplo3red  as  the  lingua  franca  of  this  polyglot  country. 
Although  the  language  of  the  Khasas  has  disappeared,  the  tribe 
is  still  numerically  the  most  important  Aryan  one  in  this  part 
of  the  Himalaya,  and  it  hence  gave  its  name  to  its  newly  adopted 
speech,  which  is  at  the  present  day  locally  known  as  "  Khas-kura." 

In  the  maimer  described  above  the  Aryan  language  of  the 
whole  Pahari  area  is  now  a  form  of  Rajasthani,  exhibiting 
at  the  same  time  traces  of  the  old  Khasa  language  which  it 
superseded,  and  also  in  Nepal  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  forms  of 
speech  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  (For  information  regarding 
Rajasthani  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  artides  Indo-Akyam 
Languages;  Prakkit;  and  Gujasati.) 

Rhas-kura  shows  most  traces  of  Tibeto-Burman  influence.  The 
gender  of  nouns  is  purely  sexual,  and,  although  there  is  an  oblique 
case  derived  from  Rajasthani,  it  is  so  often  confounded  with  the 
nominative,  that  in  the  singular  number  either  can  be  employed  for 
the  other.  Both  these  are  due  to  Tibeto-Burman  influence,  but  the 
non-Aryan  idiom  is  most  prominent  in  the  use  of  the  verb.  There 
is  an  indefinite  tense  referring  to  present,  past  or  future  time  accord- 
ing to  the  context,  formed  ty  sufl^ng  the  verb  substantive  to  the 
root  of  the  main  verbjjexactly  as  in  some  of  the  ndghbouring  Tibeto- 
Burman  lan^pages.  There  is  a  complete  impersonal  honorific  con- 
jugation which  reminds  one  strongly  of  Tibetan,  and,  in  colloquial 
speech,  as  in  that  tongue,  the  subject  of  any  tense  c^  a  transitive 
verb,  not  only  of  a  tense  dierived  from  the  past  partidple,  is  put  into 
the  agent  case. 

In  bastem  and  Central  Pahari  the  verb  substantive  is  formed 
from  the  root  och,  as  in  both  Rajasthani  and  Kadimiri.  In  Rajas- 
thani its  present  tense,  being  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  present 
Xcckdmi,  I  go,  does  not  change  for  gender.  But  in  Pahari  and  Kadi- 
miri  it  must  be  derived  from  the  rare  Sanskrit  particle  *rcckitas, 
gone,  for  in  these  languages  it  is  a  partidpial  tense  and  does  change 
according  to  the  gender  of  the  subject.  Thus,  in  the  singular  we 
have^— 


Khas-kura. 

Kumauni. 

Kashmiri.         ] 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

I  am  .     .     .     . 
Thou  art  .   .     . 
He  is.     .     .     . 

eku 

ckas 

cka 

eku 
ekes 
eke 

cka 

ckai 
ck 

eku 
chl 

chus 

chukk 

ekuk 

ekes 

ekekh 

ckek 

I      Here  we  have  a  relic  of  the  old  Khasa  language,  which,  as  has  been 
said,  seems  to  have  been  related  to  Kashmin.  Other  rdics  of  Khasa, 
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Ceninl  Pahui.  SiiaHil  nKBIion  may  be  made  ri  G 
Upreli'i  Prnrrii  and  FtHlm  tf  Kumiun  atut  Carried 
li^i;  At  itioc  amhoi't  DuUtu  0}  Ihi  KuKaux  Diriiiit 
1900):  and  Jwala  Dan  Joshi't  Itan>l4tion  ol  Danijiii 
Oila  XarMJii  CariU  (Almora.  I««».  A  IocaI  poet  who] 
a  eeniuiy  ago.  Gumlni  Kavi  by  name,  was  the  auttio 

con»»'ar*fDu!^UnH.  tlie'fint  thne "bcini  in'^Siniikri 


PAHUVl.  or  f^rnxvi,  the  name  given  by  the  folknrcn  of 
ZoRUller  to  the  chancier  in  which  are  written  the  andenl 

they  preserve  (see  Pebsu:  Lantnaii).  The  nunc  can  be  tnced 
back  For  many  cenluria;  the  great  epic  poet  Firdouil  (second 
bale  ol  the  lotb  Christian  cuituiy)  npcsledly  vciks  ol  Fihiivl 
books  as  the  touites  of  bis  narratives,  and  be  leUs  ui  among 
Olhet  things  thai  in  the  lime  of  the  fiist  Khosrau  (Choiroej  I., 
x.D,  53T-579)  the  FahlavT  character  alone  was  used  in  Persia.' 
The  learned  Ihn  MoluSa'  (glh  century)  calls  Pahlavl  one  of 
the  languagea  of  Persia,  and  Aeems  (n  imply  Ihal  it  was  an 
official  language.*  We  cannot  determine  what  characters, 
perhaps  also  dialects,  were  califd  Pahlavl  befarc  the  Arab 


.t  only  tl 


^raUy 


itnngtsl  spectacle 


t  sight  the  Pahlavl  books  pnsei 

iiT  of  speech.     Purely  Semitic  t^rainaic/  won: 

t  only  nouns  and  verbs,  btil  numerals,  partldes, 


e  modern  Zonastrians,  (hei«  an  al 


many  wortti  vhich  ate  neitbet  Semitic  Kor  Pctsani  bill  It  ii 
soon  teen  that  this  liadilional  pionunpatian  is  untrustwulhy. 
The  character  is  cursive  and  very  ambiguoui,  to  that,  lor  exam- 
ple, there  la  but  one  sign  for  ii,  u,  and  r,  and  One  for  y,  tf.  and  ti 
this  has  led  10  mistakes  in  the  received  pronunciation,  which  for 
many  words  can  be  shown  to  have  been  at  one  lime  more  corrccl 
than  it  it  now.  But  apart  from  such  blunders  there  remaia 
phenomena  which  could  never  have  appeared  in  a  real  language; 
and  the  hot  strife  which  raged  till  recently  ei  to  whether  Pahlavi 
is  Semitic  or  Persian  has  been  closed  by  the  diuovety  Ihat  it 
is  merely  I  way  of  writing  Persian  in  which  the  Fenian  words 
are  portly  represented— to  (he  eye,  i»t  10  the  ear — by  ihdr 
Scmilic  equivilenti.  This  view,  the  development  of  which 
began  witb  Westetgaard  (Ztndaiala,  p.  10.  note),  is  in  full 
■ccordahte  with  the  true  and  ancient  tiaditioo.  Tlius  tbn 
Mo^affa',  who  tranilalcd  many  Pahlavl  books  Into  Arabic, 


lePersi 


shadal 
It  than  they  were  proncHinced  in  Postab.' 


nouRced  as  the  Persian  j. 
actually  gives  the  Pahlavl  writing  i 
This  glossary,  which  besides  Arj 
variety  of  Persian  words  disguised 


1  js  the  common  Peniao  mnl 
Aramaic  frerrd,  Brsh,  waa  pfo- 
le  slill  possess  a  gloeary  Khicb 


shapa,  oU 
work  which 

the  statement  of  Ihn  Iilolfaflii'  had  in  view.'  Thus  the  Peisiaiu 
did  the  same  thing  on  a  much  larger  scale,  as  when  In  English 
we  write  £  (hhra)  and  pronounce  "  pound  "  or  write  Er  or  & 
(el)  and  pronounce  "and."  No  lyiiem  was  followed  In  the 
choice  of  Scmilic  forms.  Sometimes  a  noun  was  written  in  its 
status  ahsciuJuij  aomcEimea  the  emphatic  tf  was  added,  and  tbia 

wrilien  in  the  perfect,  another  In  the  imperfect.  Even  vaiiou* 
dialects  were  laid  under  contribution.  The  Scmilic  aigns  by 
which  Fenian  aynonyms  were  diiiinguished  are  tometima 
quite  arbitrary-  Thus  In  Persian  ilncisli  and  kkaal  both  nvu 
"  self  ";  Ibe  former  is  written  msha  (iw/iW  or  -afsluh).  the 
latter  BmshH  with  the  preposition  U  pteliied.  Personal 
pronouns  an  eiprcased  in  the  dative  (i.e.  with  prepoaltiooal  / 
pn&ied).  thus  UE  (laU)  for  lii,  "thou,"  IXX  (Jaiul)  far  aatJ, 
"  we,"  Sometimes  the  tame  Semitic  sign  tUnds  for  two 
distinct  Persian  words  that  happen  to  igree  in  sound;  thus 
became  Adad  Is  Aramaic  for  "  this,"  una  represents  thx  only 
Peisian  t,  "  this,"  but  also  the  Inler;ec(ion  i,  i.e.  "  O  "  at  pre« 
£icd  to  a  vocative,  Sometimct  for  cleamest  iPcrsian  termiiia- 
lion  is  added  to  a  Semitic  word;  thus,  to  dittinguisfa  between 
Ihe  two  words  (or  father,  fil  and  filar,  (he  lormef  is  wiitten 
*B  and  the  latter  ABrra.  The  Persian  form  it,  however,  not 
seldom  used,  even  where  there  is  a  quite  wetl-knowo  Scinitic 
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ihinj— ihough  not  «  . 
oldcrtlage  of  the  language  which  iheeslant  Pahlivt 
g  to-  In  Pahlavl,  for  eiainple,  [he  word  for  "  (emale" 
mMii,  on  ancient  form  which  alterwaids  passed 
Mat  into  nJrfln.    But  it  was  ■  mistake  of  later 
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mod  so  to  write  T  f or  D  in  many  cases,  especially  in  foreign 
proper  names.  That  a  word  is  written  in  an  older  form  than 
that  which  is  pronounced  is  a  phenomenon  common  to  many 
languages  whose  literature  covers  a  long  period.  So  in  English 
we  still  write,  though  we  do  not  pronounce,  the  guttural  in 
tkrougky  and  write  laugjk  when  we  pronounce  laf. 

Much  graver  difficulties  arise  from  the  cursive  nature  of  the 
characters  already  alluded  to.  There  are  some  groups  which 
may  theoretically  be  read  in  hundreds  of  ways;  the  same  little 
sign  may  be  ^.  m**  n*,  n,  m,  «,  re,  and  the  n  too  may  be 
either  kmkh. 

In  older  times  there  was  still  some  little  distinction 
between  letters  that  are  now  quite  identical  in  form,  but  even 
the  Egyptian  fragments  of  Pahlavl  writing  of  the  7th  century 
show  on  the  whole  the  same  type  as  our  MSS.  The  practical 
inconveniences  to  those  who  knew  the  language  were  not  so 
great  as  they  may  seem;  the  Arabs  also  long  used  an  equally 
ambiguous  character  without  availing  themselves  of  the  dia- 
critical points  which  had  been  devised  long  before. 

Modem  MSS.,  following  Arabic  models,  introduce  diacritical 
points  from  time  to  time,  and  often  incorrectly.  These  give 
little  help,  however,  in  comparison  with  the  so<alIcd  Ptzand 
or  transcription  of  Pablavl  texts,  as  they  are  to  be  spoken,  in 
the  character  in  which  the  AveslA  itself  is  written,  and  which 
is  quite  dear  and  has  aU  vowels  as  well  as  consonants.  The 
transcription  is  not  philologically  accurate;  the  language  is 
often  modernized,  but  not  uniformly  so.  Pflzand  MSS.  present 
dialectical  variations  according  to  the  taste  or  intelligence  of 
authon  and  copyists,  and  all  have  many  false  readings.  For 
us,  however,  they  are  of  the  greatest  use.  To  get  a  conception 
of  Pahlavl  one  cannot  do  better  than  read  the  MitUH-Kkiradh 
in  the  Pahlavl  with  constant  reference  to  the  Pflzand.*  Critical 
labour  is  still  required  to  give  an  approximate  reproduction 
of  the  author's  own  pronunciation  of  what  he  wrote. 

The  coins  of  the  later  Sassanid  kings,  of  the  princes  of  Tabar- 
istan,  and  of  some  governors  in  the  earlier  Arab  period,  exhibit 
^p  alphabet  very  similar  to  Pahlavl  MSS.  On  the  older  coins 
the  several  letters  are  more  clearly  distinguished,  and  in  good 
specimens  of  well-struck  coins  of  the  oldest  Sassanians  almost 
every  letter  can  be  recognized  with  certainty.  The  same  holds 
good  for  the  inscriptions  on  gems  and  other  small  monuments 
of  the  early  Sassanian  period;  but  the  clearest  of  all  are  the 
rock  inscriptions  of  the  Sassanians  in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries, 
though  in  the  '4th  century  a  tendency  to  cursive  forms  begins 
to  appear.  Only  r  and  v  are  always  quite  alike.  The  character 
of  the  language  and  the  system  of  writing  is  essentially  the 
same  on  coins,  gems  and  rocks  as  in  MSS. — ^pure  Persian,  in 
part  strangely  disguised  in  a  Semitic  garb.  In  details  there  arc 
many  differences  between  the  Pahlavl  of  inscriptions  and  the 
books.  Persian  endings  added  to  words  written  in  Semitic 
form  are  much  less  common  in  the  former,  so  that  the  person 
and  number  of  a  verb  are  often  not  to  be  made  out.  There 
are  also  orthographic  variations;  e.g.  long  S  in  Persian  forms  is 
always  expressed  in  book-PahlavI,  but  not  always  in  inscriptions. 
The  unfamiliar  contents  of  some  of  these  inscriptions,  their 
limited  number,  their  bad  preservation,  and  the  imperfect  way 
in  which  some  of  the  most  important  of  them  have  been 
publisbed*  leave  many  things  still  obscure  in  these  monuments 
of  Persian  kings;  but  they  have  done  much  to  clear  up  both 
great  and  small  points  in  the  history  of  Pahlavl* 

Some  of  the  oldest  Sassanian  inscriptions  are  accompanied  by 
a  text  belonging  to  the  same  system  of  writing,  but  with  many 
variations  in  detail,^  and  an  alphabet  which,  though  derived 

>  The  Book  of  Ike  Mainjo^Kkard  in  the  QHpnal  Paklm^  ed.  by 
Fr.  Ch.  Andreas  (Kiel.  i88»):  idem.  TkePHtand  and  Sanskrit  Texts, 
by  E.  W.  West  (Stuttgart  and  London,  1871). 

'  See  especially  the  great  work  of  F.  Stolie,  Persepolis  (2  vols., 
Berlin,  1SS2),  It  was  L>e  Sacy  who  began  the  decipherment  of  the 
inscriptions. 

*  Thus  we  now  know  that  the  ligiture  in  book-Pahlavi  which  means 
"  in."  the  oruinal  letters  of  which  could  not  be  made  out,  is  for  rs, 
**  between.'*    It  is  to  be  read  andar. 

*  Thus  pms,  **  son,"  b  written  na  instead  of  «na;  pisk,  "  before." 
is  written  •'•cri^  but  in  the  usual  Pahlavi  it  is  *nS»*rs7. 


from  the  same  source  with  the  other  Pahlavl  alphabets  (the  old 
Aramaic),  has  quite  different  forms.  This  character  is  also 
found  on  some  gems  and  seals.  It  has  been  called  Chaldaeo- 
Pahlavl,  &c  Olshauscn  tries  to  make  it  probable  that  this 
was  the  writing  of  Media  and  the  other  that  of  Persia.  The 
Persian  dialect  in  both  sets  of  inscriptions  is  identical  or 
nearly  so.* 

The  name  Pahlavl  means  Parthian,  Pahlav  being  the  regular 
Persian  transformation  of  the  older  Parthava.*  This  fact 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  of  writing  was  developed 
in  Parthian  times,  when  the  great  nobles,  the  Pahlavftns,  ruled 
and  Media  was  their  main  scat,  "  the  Pahlav  country."  Other 
linguistic,  graphical  and  historical  indications  point  the  same 
way;  but  it  is  still  far  from  clear  how  the  system  was  developed. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  even  under  the  Achaemenids  Aramaic 
writing  and  speech  were  employed  far  beyond  the  Aramaic 
lands,  even  in  official  documents  and  on  coins.  The  Iranians 
had  no  a>nvenient  character,  and  might  borrow  the  Aramaic 
letters  as  naturally  as  they  subsequently  borrowed  those  of 
the  Arabs.  But  this  does  not  explain  the  strange  practice  of 
writing  Semitic  words  in  place  of  so  many  Persian  words  which 
were  to  be  read  as  Persian.  It  cannot  be  the  invention  of  an 
individual,  for  in  that  case  the  system  would  have  been  more 
consistently  worked  out,  and  the  appearance  of  two  or  more 
kinds  of  Pahlavl  side  by  side  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sassanian 
period  would  be  inexplicable.  But  we  may  remember  that  the 
Aramaic  character  first  came  to  the  Iranians  from  the  region 
of  the  lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  where  the  complicated 
cuneiform  character  arose,  and  where  it  held  its  ground  long 
after  better  ways  of  writing  were  known.  In  later  antiquity 
probably  very  few  Persians  could  read  and  write.  AU  kinds 
of  strange  things  are  a>nceivable  in  an  Eastern  character 
confined  to  a  narrow  circle.  Of  the  facts  at  least  there  is  no 
doubt. 

The  Pahlavl  literature  embraces  the  translations  of  the  holy 

books  of  the  Zoroastrians,  dating  probably  from  the  6th  century, 

and  certain  other  religious  books,  especially  the  MinH-Kkiradk 

and  the  Bundakisk,"*     The  Bundakisk  dates  from  the  Arab 

period.    Zoroastrian  priests  continued  to  write  the  old  language 

as  a  dead  tongue  and  to  use  the  old  character  long  after  the 

victory  of  a  new  empire,  a  new  religion,  a  new  form  of  the 

language  (New  Persian),  and  a  new  character.     There  was 

once  a  not  quite  inconsiderable  profane  literature,  of  which  a 

good  deal  is  preserved  in  Arabic  or  New  Persian  versions  or 

reproductions,  particularly  in  historical  books  about  the  time 

before  Islam.*    Very  little  profane  literature   still   exists  in 

PahUv!;  the  romance  of  Ardashir  has  been  mentioned  above. 

See  E.  W.  West's  "  Pahlavi  Literature,"  in  Geiger  and  Kuhn's 
Grundriss  der  iraniscken  Pkilolotie  (1896),  vol.  ii.;  "The  Extent, 


Language  and  Age  of  Pahlavi  Literature  "  in  Sitzungsber.  der  k. 
Akad.  der  teiss.  Phil.  u.  hist.  Ktasse  (Munich,  1888),  pp.  399-443 
and  his  Pahlavl  Texts  in  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  (18S0-1897).    The 


difficult  study  of  Pahlavi  is  made  more  difficult  t>y  the  corrupt 
state  of  our  copies,  due  to  ignorant  and  careless  scribes. 

Of  glossaries,  that  of  West  (Bombay  and  London,  1874;  is  to  be 
recommended;  the  large  Pahlavi,  Gujarat!  and  English  lexicon  of 
Jamaspii  Dastur  Minocheherji  (Bombay  and  London,  1877-1883) 
IS  very  full,  but  has  numerous  false  or  uncertain  forms,  and  must  be 
used  with  much  caution.  (Tu.  N.) 

PAIGNTON,  a  seaside  resort  m  the  Torquay  parliamentary 
division  of  Devonshire,  En^and,  on  Tor  Bay,  a}  m.  S.W.  of 
Torquay,  on  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(igox),  8385.    The  church  of  St  John  is  mainly  Perpendicular, 

*  What  the  Fikrisl  (p.  13  seq.)  has  about  various  forms  of  Persian 
writing  certainly  refers  in  part  at  least  to  the  species  of  Pahlavi. 
But  the  statements  are  hardly  all  reliable,  and  in  the  lack  of  trust- 
worthy specimens  little  can  be  made  of  them. 

*  This  was  finally  proved  by  OUhausen,  following  earlier  scholars; 
see  J.  Olshausen,  Farthaoa  und  Pahlav,  MOda  und  MOk  (Berlin, 
1877.  and  in  the  Monatsb.  of  the  Academy). 

'Translations  ed.  by  F.  Spiegel  (i860),  the  BundOhish  by  N.  L. 
Westcrgaard  (Copenhagen,  1851)  and  F.  Justi  (Leipzig,  1868);  other 
Pahlavi  books  by  Spiegel  and  Haug,  by  Hoshangji,  and  other  Indian 
PSrsecs. 

■  One  other  book,  the  stories  of  Kalilag  and  Daninag,  in  a  Syriac 
version  from  the  Pahlavi,  the  latter  taken  from  the  Sanskrit. 
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PAIL— PAINE,  THOMAS 


but  has  a  late  Nonnan  doorway,  and  contains  a  carved  and 
painted  pulpit,  and  in  the  Kirkham  chapel  several  interesting 
monuments  of  the  Kirkham  family,  and  a  beautiful  though 
damaged  stone  screen.  Among  other  buildings  and  institutions 
are  a  novitiate  of  Marist  Fathers,  a  science  and  art  school,  a 
pier  with  pavilion  and  contort  rooms,  and  a  yacht  club.  Little 
remains  of  an  old  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Exeter  apart  from 
the  14th-century  Bible  Tower.  Its  last  tenant  was  Bishop  Miles 
Coverdale,  who  in  1535  published  the  first  English  translation 
of  the  whole  Bible.  The  town  owes  its  popularity  to  a  firm 
expanse  of  sand,  good  bathing  facilities,  and  a  temperate  dimatc. 

PAIL*  a  bucket,  a  vessel  for  carrying  water,  milk  or  other 
liquids,  made  of  wood  or  metal  01  other  material,  varying  in 
size,  and  usually  of  a  circular  shape  and  somewhat  wider  at  the 
top  than  the  bottom.  The  word  is  of  somewhat  obscure  origin. 
The  present  form  points  to  the  O.  Eng.  paegelt  but  the  sense,  that 
of  JB.  small  wine-measure,  a  gill,  is  difhcult  to  connect  with  the 
present  one.  The  earlier  forms  of  the  word  in  Mid.  Eng.  spell  the 
word  payU,  paUU,  and  this  rather  points  to  a  annexion  with 
O.  Fr.  patUCf  payeUe,  a  small  pan  or  flat  dish,  from  Lat.  patdla^ 
diminutive  of  patera^  dish.  The  sense  here  also  presents  diffi- 
culties, "  pail  "  in  English  being  always  a  deep  vessel. 

PAILLERON,  £D0UARD  JULES  HENRI  (1834-1899),  French 
poet  and  dramatist,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  X7th  of  September 
1834.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  but  after  pleading  a  single 
case  he  entered  the  first  dragoon  regiment  and  served  for  two 
years.  With  the  artist  J.  A.  Beauc£  he  travelled  for  some  time 
in  northern  Africa,  and  soon  after  his  return  to  Paris  in  i860  he 
produced  a  volume  of  satires,  Les  Parasites^  and  a  one-act  piece, 
Le  Parasite^  which  was  represented  at  the  Od£on.  He  married 
in  1862  the  daughter  of  Francois  Buloz,  thus  obtaining  a  share 
in  the  proprietorship  of  the  Reme  des  deux  mondes.  In  1869 
he  produced  at  the  Gymnase  theatre  Les  Faux  nUnagts^  a  four- 
act  comedy  depending  for  its  interest  on  the  pathetic  devotion 
of  the  Magdalene  of  the  story.  L*£tinceUe  (1879),  a  brilliant 
one-act  comedy,  secured  another  success,  and  in  x88x  with 
Le  Monde  oU  Von  s*ennuie  Pailleron  produced  one  of  the  most 
strikingly  successful  pieces  of  the  period.  The  play  ridiculed 
contemporary  academic  society,  and  was  filled  with  transparent 
allusions  to  well-known  people.  None  of  his  subsequent  efforts 
achieved  so  great  a  success.  Pailleron  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy  in  1882,  and  died  on  the  aoth  of  April  1899. 

PAIMPOL*  a  fishing  port  of  western  France,  in  the  department 
of  C6tes-du-Nord,  27!  m.  N.N.W.  of  St  Brieuc  by  road.  Pop. 
(1906),  2340.  Paimpol  is  well  known  for  its  association  with  the 
Icelandic  cod-fisheries,  for  which  it  annually  equips  a  large  fleet. 
Steam  sawing  and  boat-building  are  carried  on;  grain,  &c.,  is 
exported;  imports  include  coal  and  timber.  A  tribunal  of 
commerce  and  a  school  of  navigation  are  among  the  public 
institutions. 

PAIN  (from  Lat.  poena,  Gr.  valvti,  penalty,  that  which  must 
be  paid:  O.  Fr.  peine),  a  term  used  loosely  (i)  for  the  psycho- 
logical state,  tirhich  may  be  generally  described  as  "  unpleasant- 
ness," arising,  e.g.  from  the  contemplation  of  a  catastrophe  or  of 
moral  turpitude,  and  (2)  for  phyucal  (or  psycho-physical)  suffer- 
ing, a  specific  sensation  localized  in  a  particular  part  of  the  body. 
The  term  is  used  in  both  senses  as  the  opposite  of  "  pleasure," 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  antithesis  between  physical 
and  psychical  pleasure  can  be  equally  well  attested.  The 
investigation  of  the  pleasure-pain  phenomena  of  consciousness 
has  taken  a  prominent  place  in  psychological  and  ethical  specula- 
tion, the  terms  "  hedonics  "  and  "  algedonics  "  (iXyrfilw,  pain 
of  body  or  mind)  being  coined  to  express  different  aspects  of 
the  subject.  So  in  aesthetics  attempts  have  been  made  to  assign 
to  pain  a  specific  psychological  function  as  tending  to  increase 
pleasure  by  contrast  (so  Fechner) :  pain,  e.g.  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  the  tragic.  Scientists  have  experimented  elaborately 
with  a  view  to  the  precise  localization  of  pain-sensations,  and 
**  pain-maps  "  can  be  drawn  showing  the  exact  situation  of 
what  are  known  as  **  pain-spots."  For  such  experiments 
instruments  known  as  "  aesthesiometers "  and  "algometers" 
have  been  devised.    The  great  variety  of  painful  sensatioi 


throbbing,  dull,  acute,  intermittent,  stabbing— led  to  the 
conclusion  among  earlier  investigators  that  pains  differ  in  quality. 
It  is,  however,  generally  agreed  that  all  pain  is  qualitatively 
the  same,  though  subject  to  temporal  and  intcnave  modification. 
(See  Psychology;  Aesthetics;  Nervous  System;  Syx- 
PATHETIC  System.) 

PAIN,  BARRY  (1867-  ),  English  humorous  writer,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became  a  prominent  contributor  to 
The  Cranta.  James  Payn  insert((d  his  story,  "The  Hundred 
Gates,"  in  the  Cornhitt  Magazine  in  1889,  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  became  a  contributor  to  Punch  and  the  Speaker,  and  joined 
the  staffs  of  the  Daily  Ckronide  and  Black  and  White.  His  works 
include:  In  a  Canadian  Canoe  (1891);  papers  reprinted  from  The. 
Crania;  Playthings  and  Parodies  (1892);  The  Kindness  erf  the 
Celestial  (1894);  The  Octave  of  Claudius  (1897);  Elisa  (1900); 
Another  English  Woman^s  Loh  Letters  (1901),  &c  As  a  writer 
of  parody  and  lightly  humorous  stories  his  name  has  become 
widely  known. 

PAINE.  ROBERT  TREAT  (1731-18x4),  American  poHtidaa, 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  ixth  of  March  1731.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1749,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1759.  In  1768 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  provincial  convention  which  was  caUed 
.to  meet  in  Boston,  and  conducted  the  prosecution  of  Captain 
Thomas  Preston  and  his  men  for  thdr  share  in  the  famous 
"  Boston  Massacre  "  of  the  5th  of  March  1770..  He  served  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  in  x  773-1774,  In  the  Provincial 
Congress  in  1 774-1 775,  and  in  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774^ 
X778,  and  was  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  1777,  a  member  of  the  executive  coundl  in  1779,  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  constitution  of 
1780,  attorney-general  of  the  state  from  1777  to  1790,  aikd  a 
judge  of  the  state  supreme  court  from  1790  to  1804.  He  died 
in  Boston  on  the  ixth  of  May  18x4. 

See  John  Sanderson,  Biofraphy  of  the  Sipiers  of  the  Dedaradgm 
of  Independence  (Philadelphia,  1833),  voL  ii. 

His  son,  Robekt  Treat  Paine  (X773-X8X  i),  who  was  christened 

Thomas  but  in  x8ox  took  the  luime  of  his  father  and  of  an  elder 

brother  who  died  without  issue  in  X794,was  a  poet  of  some  repute, 

but  his  verses  have  long  been  forgotten.    His  best  known  pn>> 

ductions  are  Adams  and  Liberty,  a  once  popular  song  written  ia 

X79S,  The  Invention  of  Letters  (1795),  and  The  Ruling  Poums, 

the  Harvard  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem  of  1797. 

His  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose  (Boston,  1813)  contains  a  faii^ 
graphical  sketch. 

PAINE,  THOMAS  (1737-1809),  English  author,  was  bom  at 
Thetford,  Norfolk,  on  the  29th  of  January  1737,  the  son  of  a 
Quaker  staymaker.  After  several  years  at  sea. and  after  trying 
various  occupations  on  land,  Paine  took  up  his  father's  trade  ia 
London,  where  he  supplemented  his  meagre  grammar  school 
education  by  attending  science  lectures.  He  succeeded  in  176a 
in  gaining  an  appointment  in  the  excise,  but  was  discharged  for 
ne^ect  of  duty  in  1765.  Three  yeaxs  later,  however,  he  received 
another  appointment,  at  Lewes  in  Sussex.  He  took  a  vigoroos 
share  in  the  debates  of  a  local  Whig  dub,  and  in  x77a  be 
wrote  a  pamphlet  embodying  the  grievances  of  excisemen  and 
supporting  their  demands  for  an  increase  of  pay.  In  1774  he 
was  dismissed  the  service  for  absence  without  leave^-ta  order 
to  escape  his  creditors. 

A  meeting  with  Benjamin  Franklin  in  London  was  the  tumii:^ 
point  in  his  life.  Franklin  provided  him  with  letters  to  his  son- 
in-law,  Richard  Bache,  and  many  of  the  leaders  in  the  colooies' 
re»stance  to  the  mother  country,  then  at  an  acute  stage.  Paine 
sailed  for  America  in  1774.  Bache  introduced  htm  to  Robert 
Aitkin,  vrhoat  Ptnnsyhama  Magazine  he  helped  found  and 
edited  for  eighteen  months.  On  the  9th  of  January  1776  Paine 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Common  Sense,  a  telling  array  of 
arguments  for  separation  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  republic 
H^  argument  was  that  independence  was  the  only  consistent 
line  to  pursue,  that  "  it  roust  come  to  that  some  time  or  other  **; 
that  it  would  only  be  more  difficult  the  more  it  was  delayed, 
and  that  independence  was  the  surest  road  to  union.    Wcittea 
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in  sioqsle  convincing  laognage,  it  was  read  everywhere,  and  the 
open  movement  to  independence  dates  from  its  publication. 
Washington  said  that  it "  worked  a  powerful  change  in  the  minds 
of  many  men."  Leaders  in  the  New  York  Provincial  Congress 
considered  the  advisability  of  answering  it,  but  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  unanswerable.  When  war  was  declared, 
and  fortune  at  first  went  against  the  cobnists,  Paine,  who  was 
then  serving  with  General  Greene  as  volunteer  aide-de-camp, 
wrote  the  first  of  a  series  of  influential  tracts  called  The  Crisis, 
of  which  the  opening  words,  "These  are  the  times  that  try 
men's,  souls,"  became  a  battle-cry.  Paine's  services  were 
rea}gnized  by  an  appointment  to  be  secretaiy  of  the  commission 
sent  by  Congress  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  and  a  few  months 
later  to  be  secretary  of  thie  Congressional  committee  of  foreign 
affairs.  In  1779,  however,  he  committed  an  indiscretion  that 
brought  him  into  trouble.  He  published  information  gained 
from  his  official  position,  and  was  compelled  to  resign.  He  was 
afterwards  clerk  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  and  accom- 
panied John  Laurens  during  his  mission  to  France.  His 
services  were  eventually  recognized  by  the  state  of  New  York 
by  a  grant  of  an  estate  at  New  Rochelle,  and  from  Pennsylvania 
and,  at  Washington's  suggestion,  from  Congress  he  received 
considerable  gifts  of  money. 

In  1787  he  sailed  for  Europe  with  the  model  of  an  iron  bridge 
he  had  designed.  This  was  publicly  exhibited  in  Paris  and 
London,  and  attracted  great  crowds.  In  England  he  determined 
to  "  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  madness  and  stupidity 
of  the  government."  His  first  efforts  in  the  Prospers  on  the 
Rubicon  (1787)  were  directed  against  Pitt's  war  policy,  and  to- 
warib  securing  friendly  relations  with  France.  When  Burke's 
Refieciions  on  the  Revolution  in  France  appeared,  in  1790,  Paine 
at  once  wrote  his  answer.  The  Rights  of  Man.  The  first  part 
appeared  on  the  13th  of  March  1791,  and  had  an  enormous 
drcttlation  before  the  government  took  alarm  and  endeavoured 
to  suitress  it,  thereby  exciting  intense  curiosity  to  see  it, 
even  at  the  risk  of  heavy  penalties.  Those  who  know  the  book 
only  by  hearsay  as  the  work  of  a  furious  incendiary  will  be 
surprised  at  the  dignity,  force  and  temperance  of  the  style; 
it  was  the  circumstances  that  made  it  inflammatory.  Pitt 
**  used  to  say,"  according  to  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  "  that  Tom 
Paine  was  quite  in  the  right,  but  then  he  would  add,  *  What  am 
I  to  do?  As  things  are,  if  I  were  to  encourage  Tom  Paine's 
opinions  we  should  have  a  bloody  revolution.' "  Paine  was 
indicted  for  treason  in  May  1792,  but  before  the  trial  came  off  he 
was  elected  by  the  department  of  Calais  to  the  French  convention, 
and  escaped  into  France,  followed  by  a  sentence  of  outlawry. 
The  first  years  that  he  spent  in  France  form  a  curious  episode  in 
his  life.  He  was  enthusiastically  received,  but  as  he  knew  little 
of  the  language  translations  of  his  speeches  had  to  be  read  for 
him.  He  was  bold  enough  to  speak  and  vote  for  the  "  detention 
of  Louis  during  the  war  and  his  perpetual  banishment  after- 
wards," and  he  pointed  out  that  the  execution  of  the  king  would 
alienate  American  sympathy.  He  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
Robespierre,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  escaped  the  guillotine 
by  an  accident.  Before  his  arrest  he  had  completed  the  fint 
part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  the  publication  of  which  made  an 
instant  change  in  his  position  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
indignation  in  the  United  States  being  as  strong  as  in  England. 
The  Age  of  Reason  can  now  be  estimated  calmly.  It  was  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Quaker  who  did  not  believe  in  revealed 
religion,  but  who  held  that "  all  religions  are  in  their  nature  mild 
and  benign  "  when  not  associated  with  poUtical  systems.  Inter- 
mixed with  the  coane  unceremonious  ridicule  of  what  he  con- 
sidered superstition  and  bad  faith  are  many  passages  of  earnest 
and  even  lofty  ek>quence  in  favour  of  a  pure  morality  founded  on 
natural  rdigion.  The  work  in  short — a  second  part,  written 
during  his  ten  months'  imprisonment,  was  published  after  his 
rdease — ^represents  the  deism  of  the  i8th  centuiy  in  the  hands 
of  a  rough,  ready,  passionate  controversialist. 

At  the  downfall  of  Robespierre  Paine  was  restored  to  his  seat 
in  the  convention,  and  served  until  it  adjourned  in  October 
1795.    In   1796  he  published  a  long  letter  to  Washington, 


attacking  his  military  reputation  and  his  presidential  policy  with 
inexcusable  bitterness.  In  x8oa  Paine  sailed  for  America,  but 
while  his  services  in  behalf  of  the  colonies  were  gratefully 
remembered,  his  Age  of  Reason  and  his  attack  on  Washington 
had  alienated  many  of  his  friends.  He  died  in  New  York  on  the 
8th  of  June  1809,  and  was  buried  at  New  Rochelle,  but  his 
body  was  in  18x9  removed' to  England  by  William  Cobbett. 

See  the  biography  by  Moocute  D.  Conway  (1892). 

PAINESVILLE,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Lake  county, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Grand  River,  3  m.  S.  of  Lake  Erie  and  about 
30  m.  N.E.  of  Cleveland.  Pop.  (1900)  5024,  of  whom  499  were 
foreign-bom  and  179  negroes;  (1910)  5501.  It  is  served  by 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  New  York,  Chicago  8c 
St  Louis  and  the  Baltimore  8e  Ohio  railways,  and  by  dectric 
lines  to  Qeveland,  Fairport  and  Ashtabula.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Lake  Erie  College  (non-sectarian,  for  women),  the  successor  of 
Willoughby  Seminary  (1847),  whose  buildings  at  Willoughby, 
Ohio,  were  burned  in  1856;  the  college  was  opened  as  the  Lake 
Erie  Female  Seminary  in  1859,  and  became  Lake  Erie  College  and 
Seminary  in  1898  and  Lake  Erie  CoU^;e  in  1908.  PainesviUe 
is  situated  in  a  farming  and  fruit-growing  country,  and  also  has 
some  manufactures.  Three  miles  north,  on  Lake  Erie,  is  the 
village  of  Fairport  (pop.  in  1900,  2073),  with  a  good  harbour  and 
coal  and  ore  docks.  The  mimidpaUty  owns  and  operates  its 
waterworks  and  street-lighting  plants.  Painesville  was  founded 
in  x8oo-i8oa  by  settlers  from  Connecticut  and  New  York, 
conspicuous  among  whom  was  General  Edward  Paine  (1746- 
X84X),  an  officer  from  Connecticut  in  the  War  of  Independence; 
it  was  incorporated  asa  village  in  i832,and  became  a  cityin  1902 
imder  the  new  Ohio  municipal  code. 

PAINTER-WORK,  in  the  building  trade.  When  work  is 
painted  one  or  both  of  two  distinct  ends  is  achieved,  namely 
the  preservation  and  the  coloration  of  the  material  painted. 
The  compounds  used  for  painting— taking  the  word  as  meaning 
a  thin  protective  or  decorative  coat — are  very  numerous,  inclu- 
ding oil-paint  of  many  kinds,  distemper,  whitewash,  tar;  but  the 
word  "  paint "  is  usually  confined  to  a  mixture  of  oil  and  pigment, 
together  with  other  materials  which  possess  properties  necessary 
to  enable  the  paint  to  dry  hard  and  opaque.  Oil  paints  are 
made  up  of  four  parts — the  base,  the  vehicle,  the  solvent  and 
the  driers.  Pigment  may  be  added  to  these  to  obtain  a  paint  of 
any  desired  colour. 

There  are  several  bases  for  oil  paint,  those  most  commonly 
used  for  building  work  being  white  lead,  red  lead,  zinc  white  and 
oxide  of  iron.  White  lead  is  by  far  the  commonest  of  bases  for 
paint.  When  pure  it  consists  of  about  75%  carbonate  of  lead 
and  about  25%  of  lead  hydrate.  It  is  mixed  with  6  or  7%  by 
weight  of  pure  linseed  oil,  and  in  this  form  is  supplied  to  the 
painter.  Sulphate  of  baryta  is  the  chief  adulterant  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  white  lead.  White  lead  has  greater  covering 
properties  and  is  more  durable  than  the  other  bases.  It  should 
therefore  always  be  used  in  external  painting.  Paints  having 
white  lead  for  a  base  darken  with  age,  and  become  discoloured 
when  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  air  of  all  large  towns. 
Zinc  white,  an  oxide  of  zinc,  is  of  a  purer  white  colour  than  white 
lead.  It  is  lighter,  and  does  not  possess  the  same  durability  or 
covering  power.  It  is,  however,  useful  in  internal  dea>ration, 
as  it  retains  its  colour  well,  even  when  subjected  to  the  action  of 
gases.  Red  lead  is  a  lead  oxide.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  priming 
coat  and  as  a  base  for  some  red  paints.  Like  white  lead,  it  is  in- 
jured if  exposed  to  acids  or  impure  air,  which  cause  discoloration 
and  decay.  Oxide  of  iron  is  used  chiefly  as  a  base  in  paints  used 
for  covering  iron-work,  the  theory  being  that  no  destructive 
galvanic  action  can  be  set  up,  as  might  be  the  case  with  lead  paint 
when  used  on  iron.  A  variety  of  red  pigments  are  made  from 
oxide  of  iron,  varying  in  hue  frdm  a  pale  to  a  deep  brownish- 
red.  They  are  quite  permanent,  and  may  be  used  under  any 
conditions. 

The  vehicle  is  a  liquid  in  which  the  particles  of  the  base  are 
held  in  suspension,  enabling  a  thin  coat  of  paint  to  be  formed, 
uniform  in  colour  and  consistency,  and  which  on  drying  forms 
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a  kind  of  skin  over  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied.  For  oil 
paint  the  vehicles  used  are  oils;  for  distemper  water  is  employed. 

The  oib  used  as  vehicles  are  chiefly  linseed  oil,  raw  and  boiled, 
and  poppy-seed  oil.  Nut  oils  are  occasionally  used  for  inferior 
work  because  they  are  much  cheaper.  Linseed  oil,  the  one 
most  commonly  used,  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  flax 
by  warming  it  and  squeezing  out  the  oil  under  hydraulic  pressure. 
The  resultant,  which  is  of  a  transparent  amber  colour,  is  known 
as  "  raw  "  oil.  It  is  used  principally  in  interiors  for  light,  bright 
colours,  drying  somewhat  slowly  and  giving  a  firm  elastic  coat. 
The  oil  improves  by  keeping,  and  is  sometimes  "  refined  "  with 
acids  or  alkalieS;.  "  Boiled  "  oil  is  the  raw  oil  heated  with  driers, 
such  as  litharge  or  red  lead,  to  a  temperature  from  350**  to  500**  F., 
at  which  it  is  maintained  for  three  or  four  hours.  It  is  thick 
and  much  darker  in  colour  than  the  raw  oil,  drying  much  more 
quickly,  with  a  coat  hard  and  glossy  but  less  clastic  than  that 
produced  by  raw  oil.  Poppy-seed  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  the  poppy  plant.  It  does  not  possess  the  tenacity  and  quick- 
drying  powers  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  but  being  of  a  very  light  colour 
it  is  used  for  delicate  colours. 

Turpentine  is  used  as  a  solvent,  diluent,  or  "  thinner,"  to  bring 
the  paint  to  a  proper  consistency  so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  spread  in 
a  thin  even  coat.  When  a  flat  dull  surface  b  desired,  turpentine 
alone  is  used  with  the  base  and  the  oil  is  omitted.  The  best 
turpentine  comes  from  the  pine  forests  of  America.  French 
turpentine  is  next  in  quality.  Russian  turpentine  is  the  cheapest, 
and  has  usually  a  strong  and  unpleasant  odour  that  renders  it 
objectionable  to  work  with.  In  consequence  of  the  high  price 
of  turpentine  of  good  quality,  and  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
obtaining  it,  jiubstitutes  are  coming  into  general  use. 

"  Driers  "  are  substances  usually  added  to  paint  to  hasten  the 
process  of  oxidation,  i.e.  the  drying,  of  the  oil.  Some  pigments 
possess  this  quality,  as  red  lead  and  white  lead.  The  most 
notable  driers  are  litharge,  sugar  of  lead,  patent  driers,  sulphate 
of  zinc  and  manganese  dioxide.  Liquid  driers,  such  as  terebene, 
are  also  in  use.  Litharge,  an  oxide  of  lead,  is  in  most  general 
use.  Sugar  of  lead  is  used,  ground  in  oil,  for  light  tints.  Sul- 
phate of  zinc  and  manganese  driers  are  used  for  paints  in  which 
zinc  white  is  the  base,  which  would  be  injured  by  lead  driers. 

"  Pigments  "  are  preparations  of  metallic,  earthy  or  animal 
origin  mixed  into  paint  to  give  it  colour.  For  oO  paint  they  are 
usually  ground  in  oil;  for  distemper  they  are  sold  as  a  finely 
ground  powder.  The  ordinary  pigments  are  white  lead,  zinc 
white,  umbers,  siennas,  ochres,  chromes,  Venetian  red,  Indian 
red,  lamp  black,  bone  black,  vegetable  black,  ultramarine, 
Prussian  blue,  vermilion,  red  lead,  oxide  of  iron,  lakes  and 
Vandyke  brown. 

The  term  "  enamel  paint  "  was  first  given  to  a  compound  of 
zinc  white,  petrol  and  resin,  which  possessed  on  drying  a  hard 
glossy  surface.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  any  coloured  paint 
of  this  nature.  Quick-drying  enamels  are  spirit  varnishes  ground 
with  the  desired  pigment.  For  slow-drying  enamels  oil  varnishes 
form  the  vehicle. 

Woodwork  is  often  treated  with  a  thin  transparent-coloured 
liquid  which  changes  the  colour  of  the  work  without  hiding  the 
grain  of  the  wood,  and  if  the  latter  is  good  a  very  fine  result  is 
obtained.  Sometimes  the  stain  is  produced  by  the  combination 
of  two  or  more  chemicals  applied  separately,  or  soluble  pigments 
may  be  mixed  with  a  transparent  vehicle  and  applied  in  the  usual 
way.  The  vehicles  for  the  pigments  vary  considerably,  and 
include  water,  methylated  spirit,  size,  turpentine  and  clear  raw 
linseed  oO. 

Varnish  is  made  by  dissolving  certain  gums  in  linseed  oil, 
turpentine,  spirit  or  water.  They  give  a  transparent  protective 
coat  to  painted  and  stained  surfaces  or  to  wall-pai>er  or  plain 
woodwork.  Varnishes  usually  dry  with  a  very  smooth,  hard 
and  shiny  surface,  but  "  flat  "  or  "  dead  "  surfaces  which  are 
without  gloss  may  be  obtained  with  special  vamish.- 

The  gums  used  for  hard-wearing  or  carriage  varnishes,  such 
as  those  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather  and  frequently  cleaned 
and  polished,  are  amber,  copal  and  gum  anim£.  Amber  is  a 
yellow  transparent  or  clouded  gum  found  on  the  coasts  of  the 


Baltic,  and  particularly  in  Prussia.  It  makes  m  bard/  durable 
and  slow-drying  varnish  which  does  not  darken  with  age.  Copal 
gum  is  brought  from  the  West  India  Islands  and  also  from  the 
East  Indies.  It  makes  the  most  durable  varnish,  and  being 
tough  and  hard  is  generally  used  for  external  woric.  Gum  anim^ 
is  a  variety  of  copal  found  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  East  Indies. 
It  is  hard,  durable  and  quick-drying,  but  unless  the  varnish 
is  carefully  made  it  is  liable  to  crack.  Varnishes  for  inside  work, 
or  cabinet  varnishes,  are  made  with  a-  variety  of  resins  dissolved 
in  linseed  oil  and  turpentine.  The  resultant  gives  a  bard, 
lustrous  surface,  somewhat  less  durable  than  that  of  carriage 
varnishes.  Turpentine  varnishes  are  made  from  soft  gums, 
such  as  dammar,  common  resin  and  mastic;  they  are  li^t  in 
colour,  cheap  and  not  very  durable.  Lacquers  or  spirit  varnishes 
are  made  from  very  soft  gums,  such  as  shellac  and  sandarach, 
dissolved  in  methylated  spirit.  They  are  used  for  internal  work, 
drying  quickly,  and  becoming  hard  and  very  brilliant.  Surfaces 
formed  with  such  varnishes  are  liable  to  chip  easily  and  scale 
off.  Oil  paint  is  very  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  some 
varnish;  it  causes  it  to  dry  harder  and  more  quickly  and  with 
a  fine  lustrous  surface. 

The  driers  used  for  varnish  are  generally  antate  of  kad  or 
litharge.  An  excess  of  driers  makes  the  varnish  less  durable 
and  causes  cracking. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  French  polishes,  mixed  in  different 
ways,  but  most  are  composed  of  shellac  and  sandarach  dissolved 
in  spirit.  It  is  applied  to  the  perfectly  smooth  surface  of  hard 
woods  with  a  pad  of  flannel  or  wadding  wrapped  in  linen,  and 
well  rubbed  in  with  a  circular  motion. 

A  dull  polish  b  procured  by  rubbing  beeswax  into  the  wood. 
It  must  be  thoroughly  rubbed  in,  a  little  turpentine  being  added 
as  a  lubricant  when  the  rubber  works  stifl^y. 

If  paint  were  applied  over  the  bare  knots  of  new  wood  it 
would  be  destroyed,  or  at  least  discoloured,  by  the  exudation 
of  resin  from  the  knots.  For  the  purpose  of  obviating  this 
the  knots  are  covered  with  two  coats  of  a  preparation  called 
"  knotting,"  made  by  dissolving  shellac  in  methylated  spirit. 

Putty  b  required  for  stopping  nail-holes  and  small  crevices 
and  irregularities  in  woodwork.  It  is  made  of  powdered  whiting 
and  linseed  oil  mixed  together  and  kneaded  into  a  stiff  paste. 
For  light  work  "  hard  stopping,"  made  of  white  lead  and  whiting, 
should  be  employed. 

The  toob  and  appliances  of  the  painter  are  mixing  pots,  paint 
kettles  to  hold  the  colour  for  the  painter  at  work,  strainer, 
palette  knife,  scraping  knife,  hacking,  stof^ing  and  chisel  knives, 
the  hammer,  sponge,  pumice,  blow-lamp  for  burning  off,  and  a 
variety  of  brushes,  such  as  the  duster,  the  ground  brush,  the  tooL^ 
the  dbtemper  brush,  the  fitch  and  camel-hair  pencil  for  picking 
out  small  parts  and  lines,  the  sable  and  floggcr  for  gilding,  the 
stippler;  for  grained  work  several  steel  graining  combs  with 
coarse  and  fine  teeth,  graining  brush  of  hogs'  hair,  pencil  over> 
grainer,  and  other  special  shaped  brushes  used  to  obtain  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  different  woods.  It  b  absolutely 
necessary  for  good  work  to  use  brushes  of  a  fine  quality,  and 
although  expensive  at  first  cost,  they  are  undoubtedly  cheapest 
in  wear. 

Workmanship. — ^New  woodwork  requires  to  be  knotted, 
primed,  stopped,  and  in  addition  painted  with  three  or  four 
coats  of  on  colour.  The  priming  coat  b  a  thin,  coat  of  white 
lead,  red  lead  and  driers  mixed  with  linseed  oil  and  turpentine. 
Work  should  always  be  primed  before  the  stopping  b  done.  Th« 
second  or  "  lead  "  coat  is  composed  mainly  of  turpentine,  linseed 
on  and  white  lead.  The  third  coat  b  the  ground  for  the  finishing 
colour,  and  b  made  of  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  and  turpentine, 
with  enough  pigment  to  bring  it  to  a  tint  approaching  the  finbh- 
ing  colour.  The  remaining  coat  or  coats  b  of  similar  composi- 
tion. A  "  flatting  "  coat  b  made  of  white  lead  and  turpentine 
with  the  desired  pigment.  One  pound  of  colour  will  cover 
4  sq.  yds.  in  the  first  coat  and  6  sq.  yds.  in  the  additional  coat. 

Graining. — Grainhig  b  understood  among  painters  to  be  the 
imitating  of  the  several  different  species  of  ornamental  woods, 
as  satinwood,  rosewood,  mahogany,  oak  and  others.     After 
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the  necessary  coats  of  paint  have  been  put  on  to  the  wood  a 
ground  is  then  laid  of  the  required  tint  and  left  to  dry.  The 
painter  then  prepares  small  quantities  of  the  same  colour  with 
a  tittle  brown,  and  boiled  oil  and  turpentine,  and,  having  mixed 
this,  spreads  it  over  some  small  part  of  his  work.  The  flat 
hogs'  hair  brushes  being  dipped  in  the  liquid  and  drawn  down 
the  newly-laid  colour,  the  shades  and  grainings  are  produced. 
To  obtain  the  mottled  appearance  the  camels'  hair  pencils  are 
applied,  and  when  completed  the  work  is  left  to  dry,  and  af ter- 
wards  covered  by  a  coat  or  two  of  good  copal  varnish.  Imitation 
wainscot  requires  the  use  of  combs  of  various  degrees  of  fineness 
to  obtain  the  grain  (whence  the  process  is  called  combing  by 
some  persons),  and  the  flower  is  got  by  wiping  off  the  colour  with 
a  piece  of  rag.  When  dry  it  is  over-grained  to  obtain  a  more 
complete  rq>resentation  of  the  natural  wood,  and  then  varnished. 
If  the  work  be  done  in  water-colour  and  not  in  oil,  beer  grounds 
to  act  as  a  drier  are  mixed  with  the  coloiir;  this  sets  it  ready  for 
varnishing.  A  "  patent  graining  machine,"  a  sort  of  roller  with 
a  pattern  iqxm  it,  is  often  used. 

MarUing. — ^Marbling  is  the  imitation  of  real  marbles  and 
granites,  some  of  which  are  represented  by  splashing  on  the 
carefully  prepared  ground,  which  should  have  been  painted  and 
often  rubbed  and  polished  to  obtain  an  even  surface;  others 
have  to  be  painted  in  colours,  and  then  well  varnished. 

Painting  on  Plaster  Work. — Plastering  should  never  be  painted 
nntO  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  Portland  cement  is  best  left  for  a 
year  or  two  before  being  painted.  Plaster  work  not  previously 
painted  will  require  four  or  five  coats,  Portland  cement  five  or 
six.  If  plastered  work  is  required  to  be  painted  immediately, 
it  should  be  executed  in  Keene's  or  Parian  cement  (see  Plaster 
Work).  A  great  deal  more  paint  is  of  course  absorbed  by 
plaster  than  by  wood,  just  as  wood  absorbs  more  than  iron. 

Painting  on  Iron. — ^Iron  and  steel  work  should  receive  a  coat  of 
oxide  paint  at  the  manufacturer's  works;  additional  coats  are 
added  after  erection.  All  rust  should  be  previously  removed  by 
means  of  wire  brushes  and  paraffin  or  turpentine.  The  best 
paints  for  ex'temal  iron  work  arc  composed  of  oxide  of  iron  and 
red  lead,  mixed  with  Unseed  oil. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  building  by-laws  of  the 
municipatity  of  Johannesburg: — 

**  All  structural  metal  work  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned  from 
scale  and  rust  before  painting.  Faying  surfaces  in  riveted  work 
shall  be  painted  before  putting  them  together.  All  surfaces  of 
steel  or  iron  work  inaccessible  after  erection  shall  be  protected 
as  far  as  possible  either  by  coating  them  with  '  Smith's '  or  other 
approved  bituminous-composition,  or  by  fiUing  the  spaces  which 
they  enclose  with  lime  concrete." 

Repainting  Old  Work. — Before  beginning  to  repaint  work 
of  any  description  it  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  If  the 
surface  is  in  good  condition  it  will  be  sufficient  to  scrub  down 
with  good  soap  and  water  and  afterwards  sponge  and  wripe 
dry.  If  the  work  has  become  rough  it  will  often  be 
necessary  to  use  pumice  stone  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
cleaning.  The  pumice  should  be  cut  or  rubbed  to  a  flat 
surface  and  vigorously  appUed  with  plenty  of  clean  water.  It 
is  essential  that  the  work  should  be  quite  dry  before  any  paint 
b  applied.  If  the  old  surface  is  much  cracked  and  blistered  no 
amount  of  rubbing  with  pumice  will  enable  the  workman  to 
obtain  a  good  ground  for  the  new  coats,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remove  the  old  paint  entirely.  For  this  purpose  painters  most 
frequently  use  a  paint  burner  or  torch  which  bums  paraffin  oil 
under  air  pressure.  This  causes  the  paint  to  soften  and  blister 
under  the  neat,  in  which  state  it  is  readily  scraped  off  by^a  blunt 
knife.  The  old-fashioned  grate  filled  with  charcoal  held  close 
to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  long  handle  is  now  not  often  used. 
There  has  recently  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  use.  of 
chemical  paint  removers  in  paste  or  liquid  form;  as  a  rule  these 
contain  some  alkali,  sucb  as  lime  or  caustic  soda.  The  prepara- 
tion is  brushed  on  to  the  paint  required  to  be  removed,  and  in 
the  course  of  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour  the  paint  becomes 
to  soft  that  it  can  readily  be  scraped  off. 


Blistering  and  Cracking. — ^The  blistering  of  painted  surfaces 
may  be  caused  in  several  ways.  If  on  iron,  it  may  be  the  result 
of  a  particle  of  rust  which,  not  having  been  removed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  cleaning,  has  increased  in  size  and  loosened  the  paint. 
If  on  plaster,  a  particle  of  unslaked  lime  may  have  "  blown," 
with  a  similar  result.  On  wood,  blistering  b  usually  caused 
by  painting  upon  a  wet  surface  or  upon  unseasoned  wood. 
Blisters  may  also  be  caused  by  the  use  of  too  much  oil  in  paint 
exposed  to  heat,  or  the  application  of  one  coat  upon  another 
before  the  latter  is  properly  dry.  To  prevent  blistering  a 
method  that  has  been  tried  with  good  results  is  to  apply  two 
coats  of  water  paint  (washable  distemper)  and  follow  by  two 
coats  of  oil  colour  or  varnish.  Cracking  is  caused  by  the  use  of 
too  much  oil  in  the  under  coats  and  too  little  in  the  top  coats. 

Distemper. — New  plaster-work  must  be  quite  dry  before  dis- 
temper is  applied.  The  work  should  be  stopped  (that  is,  any 
irregularities  filled  up  with  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  whiting 
and  water  to  a  paste)  and  then  rubbed  perfectly  smooth  with 
glass  paper.  Clairecole,  a  solution  of  thin  size  and  whiting, 
is  then  applied  to  render  the  plaster  non-absorbent,  and  this  is 
followed  by  distemper  of  the  desired  colour.  Distemper  is  made 
by  soaking  whiting  in  deaa  water  to  a  creamy  consistency. 
To  this  is  added  size  which  has  been  previously  warmed,  and  the 
pigment  required  to  colour  the  mixture;  the  whole  is  then  well 
stirred  and  strained  to  remove  any  lumps.  Many  patent  wash- 
able distempers  under  fancy  names  are  now  on  the  market  in  the 
form  of  paste  or  powder,  which  simply  require  to  be  mixed  with 
water  to  be  ready  for  use.  If  applied  to  woodwork  distemper  is 
apt  to  flake  off. 

The  "  one-knot "  brush  for  cornices  and  other  mouldings  and 
the  "  two-knot  "  and  "  brass-bound  "  brushes  for  flat  surfaces 
are  usually  employed  for  distempering  and  whitewashing. 

A  granular  surface  is  produced  by  stippling  or  dabbing  the 
surface  with  a  stiff  bristled  brush  specially  made  for  this  purpose. 

Gilding,  tfc. — Very  rich  effects  may  be  produced  both  in 
external  and  internal  decorations  by  the  judicious  use  of  overlays 
of  gold  or  silver.  In  their  application,  however,  it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  metals,  not  paints,  and  they 
should  only  be  used  in  positions  such  as  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  actual  metaltf.  "  Dutch  metal "  and  other  imitations 
cost  about  one-third  of  the  price  of  genuine  gilding,  and  require 
to  be  protected  from  oxidization  by  a  coat  of  lacquer.  Gold  leaf 
is  affixed  with  gold  size  or  other  adhesive  preparations.  The 
best  and  most  durable  work  is  oil  gilding,  which  involves  less 
labour,  and  results  in  a  richer  appearance  than  other  methods. 
The  work  is  usually  primed  first  of  all  with  a  solution  of  boiled 
linseed  oil  and  white  lead,  and  then  covered  with  a  fine  glutinous 
composition  called  gold  size,  on  which,  when  it  is  nearly  dry,  the 
gold  leaf  is  laid  in  narrow  strips  with  a  fine  brush,  and  pressed 
down  with  a  pad  of  cotton- wool  held  in  the  fingers.  As  the  slips 
must  be  made  to  overlap  each  other  slightly  to  ensure  the  com- 
plete covering  of  the  whole  surface,  the  loose  edges  will  remain 
unattached,  to  be  afterwards  struck  off  with  a  large  sable  or 
camel-hair  brush.  The  joints,  if  the  work  be  skilfully  executed, 
will  be  invisible.  For  burnished  gilding  the  work  must  be 
covered  with  various  coats  of  gluten,  plaster  and  bole,  which  last 
is  mixed  with  gold  Size  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  leaf. 

Authorities.— A.  C.  Wrieht.  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Sim  tie  Methods  for 
Testing  Painters'  Materials',  Professor  A.  H.  Church,  Colour'.  Ellis 
A.  Davidson,  House  Painting,  Graining,  Marbling  and  Sign  Writing; 
W.  J  Pcarce,  Painting  and  Decorating;  A.  S.  Jennings,  Paint  and 
Colour  Mixing;  G.  H.  Hurst,  F.C.S.,  Painters,  Colours,  Oils  and 
Varnishes.,  (J.  Bt.) 

PAINTING,  in  art,  the  action  of  laying  colour  on  a  surface,  or 
the  representing  of  objects  by  the  laying  of  colour  on  a  surface, 
It  is  with  painting  in  the  last  sense,  considered  as  one  of  the  fintf 
arts,  that  this  article  deals.  In  the  first  sense,  in  so  far  as 
painting  is  a  part  of  the  builder's  and  decorator's  trade  it  is 
treated  above  under  the  heading  Painter-Work.  The  verb 
"  to  paint  "  is  derived  through  Fr.  peindre  (peint,  the  past 
participle,  was  possibly  the  .earliest  part  adopted,  as  is  suggested 
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in  the  Nem  English  Dictionary)  ^  from  Lat.  pingere^  to  paint. 
From  the  past  participle  pictus  comes  pictura,  picture,  and  from 
the  root  pig,  pigment.  The  ultimate  meaning  of  the  root  is 
probably  to  decorate,  adorn,  and  is  seen  lA  Gr.  rouIXos,  many- 
coloured,  variegated. 

In  Part  I.  of  this  article,  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  general 
character  of  the  art  and  an  account  of  its  earliest  manifestations, 
a  sketch  is  given  of  the  a>urse  of  its  development  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  period  to  modem  times.  (An  account,  by 
countries,  of  recent  schools  of  painting  will  be  found  as  an 
appendix  at  the  end  of  Part  III.)  The  point  of  view  chosen  is 
that  of  the  relation  of  painting  to  nature,  and  it  is  shown  how 
the  art,  beginning  with  the  delineation  of  contour,  passes  on 
through  stages  when  the  effort  is  to  render  the  truth  of  solid  form, 
to  the  final  period  when,  in  the  x 7th  century,  the  presentment  of 
space,  or  nature  in  all  her  extent  and  variety,  becomes  the  subject 
of  representation.  Certain  special  forms  of  painting  charac- 
teristic of  modem  times,  such  as  portraiture,  genre  painting, 
landscape,  still-life,  &c.,  are  briefly  discussed. 

Part  II.  consists  in  tables  of  names  and  dates  intended  to  afford 
a  conspectus  of  the  different  historical  schools  of  painting  from 
the  1 2th  century  aj>.  downwards. 

Part  III.  is  devoted  to  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
different  technical  processes  of  painting  in  vogue  in  ancient  and 
modem  times. 

Authorities.— There  is  one  elaborate  general  treatise  on  the 
whole  art  of  painting  in  all  its  branches  and  connexions.  It  is 
by  Paitlot  de  Montabert,  and  was  published  in  Paris  (182^1850). 
It  is  entitled  TraiU  complet  de  la  peirUure,  and  is  in  nine  sub- 
stantial volumes,  with  an  additional  volume  of  plates.  It  begins 
with  establishing  the  value  of  rules  for  the  art,  and  giving  a  diction- 
ary of  terms,  lists  of  artists  and  works  of  art,  &c.  vols.  ii.  and  iii. 
ffive  the  history  of  the  art  in  ancient,  medieval  and  modern  times. 
Vols,  iv.,  v.,  VI.  and  vii.  contain  discussions  on  choice  of  subjects, 
design,  composition,  &c.;  on  proportions,  anatomy,  expression, 
drapery;  on  geometry,  perspective,  light  and  shade,  anci  colour. 
In  vol.  viti.,  pp.  1-285  deal  with  colour,  aerial  perspective  and  exe- 
cution :  pp.  285-503  take  up  the  different  kinds  of  painting,  history, 
portrait,  landscape,  genre,  Ac;  and  pp.  50^-661  are  devoted  to 
materials  and  processes,  which  subject  is  continued  through  vol.  ix. 
To  encaustic  painting  125  pages  are  given,  and  100  to  painting  in 
oil.  A  long  discussion  on  painting  grounds  and  pigments  follows, 
while  other  processes  of  painting,  in  tempera,  water<olour,  enamel, 
mosaic,  &c.,  are  more  briefly  treated  in  about  300  pages,  while  the 
work  ends  with  a  notice  of  various  artistic  impedimenta.  Vol.  i., 
it  should  be  said,  contains  on  70  pages  a  complete  synopsis  of  the 
contents  of  the  successive  volumes.  The  best  general  History  of 
Painting  is  that  by  Woltmann  and  Wocrmann  (Eng.  trans., 
London,  1880,  &c.),  but  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  i6th  century  a-.d. 
See  also  the  separate  articles  on  China  {Art),  Japan  {Art),  Egypt 
{Ari),  GxEEK  Art,  Roman  Art,  &c 

For  the  Italian  schools  of  painting  may  be  consulted:  Crowe  and 
Cavalcasellc,  History  of  Painting  in  Italy  (2nd  ed.,  London.  1902, 
&c.).  The  original  edition  was  publisnea  in  London  under  the 
titles  History  of  Painting  in  Italy  h  vols.,  1 864-1 866),  and  History 
of  Painting  in  North  Italy  (2  vols.,  187 1),  Vcnturi.  Storia  delT 
arte  tta/iami  (Milan,  1901.  &c.). 

For  the  (jcrman:  fanitschek,  Ceukichte  der  deutschen  Malerei 
(Berlin.  1890). 

For  the  Early  Flemish:  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  The  Early 
Flemish  Painters  (2nd  cd..  London,  1872):  Wurzbach,  Nieder- 
Idndisches  KinsUer-Lexicon  (Vienna  and  Leipzig,  1906,  &c.) ;  Weale, 
Hubert  and  John  van  Eych  (London.  1907). 

For  the  Dutch:  Wurzbach;  Bode.  St$tdien  ttir  Ceschichte  der 
HtM&ndischen  Malerei  (Braunschweig.  i88t>  and  Rembrandt  vnd 
seine  Zeilgenossen  (Leipzig.  IQ06);  fiavard.  The  Dutch  School  of 
Painting  (trans.,  London.  1885). 

For  the  French:  Lady  Dilke.  Trench  Painters  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (London.  1899);  U.  C.  Thomson,  The  Barbtson  School. 

For  the  English :  Redgrave,  A  Century  of  Painters  of  the  English 
School  (London.  1890). 

For  the  Scottish:  W.  D.  McKay.  R.S.A.,  The  ScoUish  School  of 
Painting  (London.  1906). 

For  the  American :  J.  C.  Van  Dyke  (cd.).  History  of  American  Art 
(New  York.  1903.  &c.);  S.  Isham,  A  History  of  American  Painting 
(N.  Y.,  1905). 

The  modern  schools  generally  are  treated  fully,  with  copbus 
bibliographical  references,  by  Richard  Muther.  The  History  of 
Modern  Painting  (2nd  ed.,  Eng.  trans.,  London.  1907). 

Part  I. — A  Sketch  of  the  Developkent  of  the  Art 
|i.  Constituents  and  General  Character. — If  we  trace  back  to 
the  parent  stock  the  various  branches  that  support  the  luxuriant 


modem  growth  of  the  graphic  art,  we  see  that  this  parent  stock 
is  in  its  origin  twofold.  Painting  begins  on  the  one  side  in  outline 
delineation  and  on  the  other  in  the  spreading  of  a  coloured  coating 
over  a  surface.  In  both  cases  the  motive  is  at  first  utilitarian, 
or,  at  any  rate,  non-artistic  In  the  first  the  primary  motive 
is  to  convey  information.  It  has  been  noticed  of  certain  savages 
that  if  one  of  them  wants  to  convey  to  a  companion  the  impression 
of  a  particular  animal  or  object,  he  will  draw  with  his  finger  in  the 
air  the  outline  of  some  charaaeristic  feature  by  which  it  may  be 
known,  and  if  thb  do  not  avail  he  will  sketch  the  same  with  a 
pointed  stick  upon  the  grotmd.  It  is  but  a  step  from  this  to 
delineation  on  some  portable  tablet  that  retains  what  is  scratched 
or  drawn  upon  it,  and  in  this  act  a  monument  of  the  graphic  art 
has  come  into  being. 

In  the  other  case  there  are  various  motives  of  a  non-acsthetic 
kind  that  lead  to  the  covering  of  a  surface  with  a  coat  of  another 
substance.  The  human  body,  the  first  object  of  interest  to 
man,  is  tender  and  is  sensitive  to  cold.  Wood,  one  of  the  earliest 
building  materials  and  the  one  material  for  any  sort  of  boat- 
building, is  subject,  e^)ecially  when  exposed  to  moisture,  to 
decay.  Again,  the  early  vessel  of  clay,  of  neolithic  date,  because 
imperfectly  bumed,  is  porous.  Now  the  properties  of  certain 
substances  suitable  for  adhesive  coatings  on  anything  that  needed 
protection  or  reinforcement  would  soon  be  noticed.  Unctuous 
and  oily  substances  like  animal  fat,  mixed  with  ashes  or  some  such 
material,  are  smeared  by  some  savages  on  their  bodies  to  ke<^ 
them  warm  in  cold  regions  and  to  defend  them  against  insect 
bites  in  the  tropics.  Wax  and  resin  and  pitch,  liquefied  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  or  by  fire,  would  lend  themselves  readily  for  the 
coating  of  wood  with  a  substance  impervious  to  moisture. 
Vitreous  glazes,  first  no  doubt  the  result  of  accident,  fused  over 
the  surface  of  the  primitive  clay  vessel  would  give  it  the  required 
impermeability.  This  is  no  more  art  than  the  mere  delineation 
which  is  the  other  source  of  painting,  but  it  begins  to  take  on 
itself  an  aesthetic  character  when  colour  plays  a  part  in  it. 
There  are  physiological  reasons  why  the  colour  red,  exercises  an 
exciting  influence,  and  strong  colours  generally,  like  glittering 
surfaces,  make  an  aesthetic  appeal.  In  prehistoric  times  ihe 
flesh  was  sometimes  stripped  from  the  skeleton  of  a  corpse  and 
the  bones  mbbed  with  red  earth  or  ruddle,  while  the  same  easily 
procured  colouring  substance  is  used  to  decorate  the  person  or 
the  Implement  of  the  savage.  In  this  sensibility  to  colour  we 
find  a  second  and  distinct  origin  of  the  art  of  painting. 

What  a  perspective  does  a  glance  back  at  the  development  of 
painting  affordl  Painting,  an  art  that  on  a  flat  surface  can 
suggest  to  illusion  the  presence  of  soUd  forms  with  length, 
breadth  and  thickness;  that  on  the  area  of  a  few  square  inches 
can  convey  the  impression  of  the  vast  spaces  of  the  universe,  and 
carry  the  eye  from  receding  plane  to  plane  till  the  persons  or 
objects  that  people  them  grow  too  minute  for  the  eye  to  discern; 
painting  that  can  deck  the  world  in  Elysian  brightness  or  veil 
it  in  the  gloom  of  the  Crucifixion, .that  intoxicates  the  senses  with 
its  revelation  <A  beauty,  or  magician-like  withdraws  the  veil  from 
the  mysterious  complexity  of  nature;  the  art  that  can  exhibit 
all  this,  and  yet  can  suggest  a  hundredfold  more  than  it  can  show, 
and  by  a  line,  a  shade,  a  touch,  can  stir  within  us  "  thoughts  that 
do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears  " — this  Painting,  the  most  fasci- 
nating, because  most  illusive  in  its  natUre,  of  all  the  arts  of  form, 
is  in  its  first  origin  at  one  time  a  mere  display  to  attract  attention, 
as  if  one  should  cry  out  "  See  herel"  and  at  another  time  a 
prosaic  answer  to  a  prosaic  question  about  some  natural  object, 
"  What  is  it  like?"  The  coat  or  streak  or  dab  of  colour,  the 
informing  outline,  are  not  in  themselves  aesthetic  products.  The 
former  becomes  artistic  when  the  dement  of  arrangement  or 
pattern  is  introduced.  There  is  arrangement  when  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  mark  or  marks  have  a  studied  relation  to  those  of  the 
surface  on  which  they  are  displayed;  there  is  pattern  when  they 
are  combined  among  themselves  so  that  while  distinct  and 
contrasted  they  yet  present  the  appearance  of  a  unity.  Again, 
the  delineation,  serving  at  first  a  purpose  of  use,  is  not  in  itsdf 
artistic,  and  it  is  a  difficult  question  in  aesthetic  whether  any 
representation  of  nature  that  aims  only  at  rcsemblanoe  teaUy 
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comes  into  the  domain  of  art.  It  is  of  coarse  acknowledged  that 
a  mere  prosaically  literal  likeness  of  a  natural  object  is  not  a  work 
of  art;  bat  when  the  representation  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  bring  out 
the  character  of  the  object  with  discrimination  and  emphasis,  to 
give  the  soul  of  it,  as  it  were,  and  not  the  mere  lineaments,  then, 
logically  or  illp^cally,  art  claims  it  as  its  child.  In  the  strict 
sense  the  delineation  only  becomes  artistic  when  there  is  present 
the  element  of  beauty  in  arrangement  or  composition.  The  insight 
and  sympathy  just  referred  to  are  qualities  rather  intellectual 
than  artistic,  and  the  really  artistic  dement  would  be  the  tasteful 
fitting  of  the  representation  to  the  space  within  which  it  is  dis- 
played, and  the  harmonious  rdations  of  the  lines  or  masses  or 
tones  or  colours  that  it  presents  to  the  eye.  In  other  words,  in 
artistic  ddineatlon  there  will  be  nnited  elanents  drawn  from  both 
the  sources  above  indicated.  The  representation  of  nature  will 
be  present,  and  so  will  also  a  decorative  effect  produced  by  a 
pleasing  combination  of  forms  and  lines. 

f  3.  Limiuaioru  of  the  Meaning  of  the  word  PitMng^—U 
delineation  take  on  itself  a  deovative  character,  so  too  decora- 
tion, relying  at  first  on  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  mere  lines  or 
patdies  that  have  in  themsdves  no  ajgnifiranrr,  soon  goes  on  to 
tmpcrt  to  these  the  dmilitude,  more  or  less  exact,  of  natural 
objects.  Here  we  arrive  at  a  distinction  which  must  be  drawn 
at  the  outset  so  as  duly  to  limit  the  field  which  this  survey  of 
painting  has  to  cover.  The  distinction  is  that  between  orna- 
mental or,  in  a  narrow  sense,  decorative  painting  on  the  one  side, 
and  painting  pnpct  on  the  other.  In  the  first,  the  forms  em- 
ployed have  either  in  themselves  no  aignificanoe  or  have  a 
resemblance  to  nature  that  is  only  distant  or  conventionaL 
In  painting  proper  the  hnitation  of  nature  is  more  advanced  and 
is  of  greater  importance  than  the  decorative  effect  to  the  eye. 
It  is  not  only  present  but  preponderant,  while  in  ornamental 
work  the  representative  element  is  distinctly  subordinate  to  the 
decorative  effect.  In  Greek  vase  decoration  the  conventional 
floral  forms,  or  the  mannered  animal  figures  that  follow  each 
other  monotonously  round  vases  of  the  "  Oriental"  style,  belong 
to  the  donoain  of  ornament,  whfle  the  human  forms,  say,  on  the 
earliest  red-figured  vases,  while  displayed  in  plea^ng  patterns 
and  in  studied  relation  to  the  shape  and  structure  of  the  vessel, 
exhibit  so  much  variety  and  so  great  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
artist  to  achieve  similitude  to  nature,  that  they  claim  a  place  for 
themselves  in  the  annals  of  the  painter's  art. 

A  further  limitation  is  also  necessary  at  the  ontset.  PIctoiial 
designs  may  be  produced  without  the  equipment  of  the  painter 
proper;  that  is  to  say,  without  the  nse  of  pigments  or  coloured 
substances  in  thin  films  rubbed  on  to  or  attached  by  a  binding 
material  upon  a  surface.  They  may  be  executed  by  setting 
together  coloured  pieces  of  some  hard  substance  in  the  form  of 
Mosaic  iq.v.);  by  interweaving  dyed  threads  of  wool,  linen  or 
silk  into  a  textile  web  to  produce  Tafeslry  {q.v.)  or  Embroidery 
(q.v.);  by  inlaying  into  each  other  strips  of  wood  of  different 
colours  in  the  work  called  Tarsia  or  Marquetry  {q,v.);  by  fusng 
different  coloured  vitreous  pastes  into  contiguous  cavities,  as  in 
Enamelling  (see  Enamel);  or  by  framing  together  variously 
shaped  pieces  of  transparent  coloured  ^aas  into  the  stained 
g^ass  window  (see  Glass,  Stained). 

These  special  methods  of  producing  pictorial  effects,  in  so  far 
as  the  technical  processes  they  involve  are  concerned,  are  excluded 
from  view  in  this  artide  and  are  dealt  with  under  their  own 
headings.  Only  at  those  periods  when  pictorial  design  was 
exdusivdy  or  especially  represented  by  work  in  these  forms  will 
the  results  of  these  decorative  processes  be  brou^t  in  to  illustrate 
the  general  character  of  the  painting  of  the  time.  For  example, 
in  the  5th  and  6th  Christian  centuries  the  art  of  painting  is 
oq^ly  represented  by  the  mosaics  in  the  churches  at  Rome  and 
Ravenna,  and  these  must  be  induded  from  the  point  of  view  of 
design  in  any  review  of  painting,  though  as  examples  of  mosaic 
technique  and  style  they  are  treated  in  an  artide  apart.  Greek 
vase  painting,  again,  is  a  special  subject  (see  Greek  Axt  and 
CcKAiocs),  yet  the  designs  on  eariy  Gre^  vases  are  the  only 
extant  monuments  that  illustrate  for  us  the  early  stages  of 
the  development  of  dasiical  painting  as  a  whole.    It  irill  be 


understood  therefore  that  in  this  article  the  word  "  painting  " 
means  the  spreading  of  thin  films  of  colouring  matter  over 
surfaces  to  which  they  are  made  by  different  means  to  adhere, 
and  it  will  only  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense  in  certain  exceptional 
cases  just  indioited. 

§  3.  Importance  m  the  Art  of  the  JUpreseHtatum  of  Nature, — 
If  we  regard  painting  as  a  whole,  the  imitation  of  nature  may  be 
established  as  its  most  distinctive  characteristic  and  the  guiding 
prindple  of  its  devdopment.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  under- 
stood that  in  the  advanced  criticism  of  painting,  as  it  is  formulated 
in  modem  times,  no  distinction  is  allowed  among  the  different 
dements  that  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  production  of  the  art:  In 
such  a  production  the  idea,  the  form,  the  execution,  the  dements 
of  rqiresentation  and  of  beauty,  and  the  individual  expression 
of  the  artist  in  his  handiwork,  are  essentially  one,  and  none  of 
them  can  be  imagined  as  really  existing  without  the  others.  It 
is  not  the  case  of  a  thought,  envisaged  pictorially,  and  deliber- 
atdy  clothed  in  an  artistic  dress,  but  of  a  thought  that  would  have 
no  existence  save  in  so  far  as  it  is  expressible  in  paint  This 
is  the  modem  truth  of  the  art,  and  the  importance  of  the  prindple 
here  involved  will  be  illustrated  in  a  later  section,  but  it  must  be 
home  in  mind  that  the  painting  to  which  this  prindple  applies 
is  a  creation  of  oomparativdy  xnodem  times.  As  in  music  so  in 
painting,  it  has  been  reserved  for  recent  epochs  to  manifest  the 
full  capabilities  of  Uie  art.  Whereas  the  arts  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  thoug^i  they  have  found  in  the  modem  era  new  fidds 
to  conquer,  yet  grew  to  thdr  full  stature  in  andent  Hellas,  those 
of  music  and  painting  remained  almost  in  thdr  infancy  till  the 
Renaissance.  It  was  only  in  the  x6th  and  17th  centuries  that 
painters  obtained  such  a  mastery  on  the  one  hand  over  the  forms 
of  nature,  and  on  the  other  over  an  adequate  technique,  that  they 
were  able  to  create  works  in  which  trath  and  beauty  are  one  and 
the  artistic  speech  enctly  expresses  the  artistic  idea.  For  this 
the  painter  had  to  command  the  whole  resources  of  the  sdence 
of  perq)ective,  linear  and  aerial,  and  all  the  technical  capabilities 
of  the  many-sided  processes  of  oU-paint.  Till  that  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  art  was  reached  woik  was  always  on  one  side 
or  another  tentative  and  imperfect,  but  all  through  these  long 
periods  of  endeavour  there  is  one  constant  feature,  and  this  is  the 
effort  of  the  artist  to  attain  to  truth  in  the  representation  of 
nature.  No  matter  what  was  the  charaaer  of  his  task  or  the 
material  equipment  of  which  he  disposed,  this  ideal  was  for  ever 
before  his  ^es,  and  hence  it  is  that  in  the  relation  of  the  painter's 
woric  to  nature  we  find  that  permanent  feature  which  makes  the 
devdopment  of  the  art  from  first  to  last  a  unity. 

§  4.  General  Scheme  of  the  Development  of  the  Art.—Fiom  this 
point  of  view,  that  of  the  relation  of  the  work  of  the  painter  to 
nature,  we  may  make  a  rough  division  of  the  whole  histoiy  of  the 
art  into  four  main  periods. 

The  first  embraces  the  efforts  of  theolder  Oriental  peoples,  best 
represented  by  the  painting  of  the  Egyptians;  the  second  includes 
the  dassifal  and  medieval  epochs  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
xsth  century;  the  third,  the  xsth  and  i6th  centuries;  and  the 
fourth  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  ijih  century  onwards. 

In  the  first  period  the  endeavour  b  after  truth  of  contour,  in 
the  second  and  third  after  truth  of  form,  in  the  fourth  after 
truth  of  space. 

The  Egyptian  artist  was  satisfied  if  he  could  rmder  with 
accuracy,  and  with  proper  emphasis  on  what  is  characteristic, 
the  silhouettes  of  things  in  nature  regarded  as  little  more  than 
flai  objects  cut  out  against  a  light  badtground.  The  Greek  and 
the  medieval  artist  realised  that  objects  had  three  dimensions, 
and  that  it  was  possible  on  a  flat  surface  to  give  an  indication 
of  the  thickness  of  anything,  that  is  of  its  depth  away  from  the 
spectator,  as  wdl  as  its  length  and  breadth,  but  they  cannot  be 
said  to  have  fully  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task  they  set  them* 
sdves.  For  this  there  was  needful  an  efficient  knowledge  of 
perspective,  and  this  the  xsth  century  brought  with  it.  During 
the  X5th  century  the  painter  fully  succeeds  in  mastering  the 
representation  of  the  third  dimension,  and  during  the  next  he 
exercises  the  power  thus  acquired  in  perfect  freedom,  producing 
some  of  the  most  convincing  and  masterly  presentments  of  solid 
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forms  upon  a  flat  surface  that  the  art  has  to  show.  During  this 
period,  however,  and  to  a  more  partial  extent  even  in  the  earlier 
classical  epoch,  efforts  were  being  made  to  widen  the  horizon  of 
the  art  and  to  embrace  within  the  scope  of  its  representations 
not  only  solid  objects  in  themselves,  but  such  objects  as  a  whole 
in  space,  in  due  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  universe  at 
large.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  masters  of  the  17th 
century  perfectly  to  realize  this  ideal  of  the  art,  and  in  their  hands 
painting  as  an  art  of  representation  is  widened  out  to  its  fullest 
possible  limits,  and  the  whole  of  nature  in  all  its  aspects  becomes 
for  the  first  time  the  subject  of  the  picture. 
.  §  5.  The  Plate  of  Classical  Painting  in  the  Detdopmenl  of  the 
Art. — This  limitation  of  classical  painting  to  the  representation 
of  form  may  be  challenged,  for  some  hold  that  Greek  artists  not 
only  attempted  but  succeeded  in  the  task  of  portraying  objects 
in  space  in  due  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  system  of  things 
as  a  whole,  and  that  the  scope  of  their  work  was  as  extended  as 
that  of  the  Italian  painter  of  the  i6th  century.  The  view  taken 
in  this  article  will  presently  be  justified,  but  a  word  may  be  said 
here  as  to  Greek  painting  in  general  and  its  relation  to  sculpture. 
The  main  arguments  in  favour  of  the  more  exalted  view  of  this 
phase  of  the  art  are  partly  based  on  general  cdnsiderations,  and 
partly  on  the  existence  of  some  examples  which  seem  to  show  the 
artist  grappling  with  the  problems  of  space.  The  general 
argument,  that  because  Greek  sculptors  achieved  so  much  we 
must  assume  that  the  painters  brought  their  art  to  the  same  level, 
is  of  no  weight,  because  it  has  been  already  pointed  out  that 
painting  and  music  are  not  in  their  development  parallel  to 
sculpture  and  architecture.  Nothing,  moreover,  is  really  proved 
by  the  facts  that  painting  was  held  by  the  ancients  in  higher 
estimation  than  its  sister  art,  and  that  the  painters  gained  great 
wealth  and  fame.  Painting  is  a  more  attractive,  more  popular 
art  than  sculpture.  It  represents  nature  by  a  sort  of  trick  or 
illusion,  whereas  sculpture  with  its  three  dimensions  is  more  a 
matter  of  course.  It  is  a  puzzle  how  the  object  or  scene,  with  its 
colours  as  well  as  its  forms,  can  be  made  to  appear  on  a  few  square 
inches  of  flat  surface,  and  the  artist  who  has  the  secret  of  the 
illusion  is  at  once  a  man  of  mark.  In  Greece  this  was  specially 
the  case,  because  painting  there  made  its  appearance  rather  later 
than  sculpture  and  so  was  from  the  first  more  conspicuous. 
Hence  literary  writers,  when  they  refer  to  the  arts  generally,  quote 
a  painter  rather  than  a  sculptor.  The  people  observed  the 
painters,  and  these  naturally  made  the  most  of  themselves  and 
of  their  art.  The  stories  of  the  wealth  and  ostentation  of  some 
of  these  show  that  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  rtdame  about  the 
painters  that  must  have  affected  the  popular  estimate,  in  an 
aesthetic  sense,  of  their  work.  Then,  too,  popular  criticism  of 
painting  has  no  standard.  To  the  passer-by  who  watches  the 
pavement  artist,  the  result  of  his  operations  seems  nature  itself. 
*'  Better  than  I  saw  not  who  saw  the  truth,"  writes  Dante  {Purg. 
xii.  68)  of  incised  outlines  on  a  pavement,  that  cannot  go  very 
far  in  natural  similitude.  Vasari,  though  a  trained  a^ist,  writes 
as  if  they  "  vied  with  nature  "  of  certain  works  that,  though  ex- 
cellent for  their  day,  do  not  approach  the  modem  type.  We  think 
ourselves  that  Raphael's  babies  are  like  nature  till  we  sec  Correg- 
gio's,  and  that  Venetian  Venuses  are  "  real  flesh  and  blood "  till 
that  of  Velazquez  comes  to  prove  them  paint.  The  fact  is  that 
the  expression  "  true  to  nature  "  is  a  relative  one,  and  very  Utile 
weight  should  be  given  to  a  merely  popular  or  literary  judgment 
on  a  question  of  the  kind.  Hence  we  must  not  assume  that 
because  ancient  painting  was  extravagantly  praised  by  those 
who  knew  no  other,  it  therefore  covered  all  the  field  of  the  art. 
§  6.  The  Earliest  Representative  Art. — Naturalistic  design  of  a 
very  effective  kind  appears  at  a  very  early  stage  of  human 
development,  and  is  practised  among  the  most  primitive  races 
of  the  actual  world,  such  as  the  Australians,  the  Bushmen  of 
South  Africa  and  the  Eskimo.  Of  the  existence  of  such  art 
different  explanations  have  been  offered,  some  finding  for  the 
representations  of  natural  objects  motives  of  a  religious 
or  magical  kind,  while  others  are  content  to  see  in  them  the 
expression  of  a  simple  artistic  delight  in  the  imitation  of  objects 
of  interest.    The  extraordinary  merit,  within  certain  limits,  of 


this  eariy  naturalistic  work  can  be  accounted  for  on  sociological 
lines.  As  Grosse  has  put  it  {The  Beginnings  of  Art,  p.  198), 
"  Power  of  observation  and  skill  with  the  hand  are  the  qualities 
demanded  for  primitive  naturalistic  pictorial  art,  and  the 
faculty  of  observation  and  handiness  of  execution  are  at  the  same 
time  the  two  indispensable  requisites  for  the  primitive  hunter 
life.  Primitive  pictorial  art,  with  its  peculiar  characteristics, 
thus  appears  fully  comprehensible  to  us  as  an  aesthetic  exercise 
of  two  faculties  which  the  struggle  for  existence  has  devdoped 
and  improved  among  the  primitive  peoples."  So  far  as  concerns 
the  power  of  seizing  and  rendering  the  characteristics  of  natural 
objects,  some  of  the  earliest  examples  of  representative  art  in  the 
world  are  among  the  best.  The  objects  are  aninoals,  because 
these  were  the  only  ones  that  interested  the  early  hunter,  but 
tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago  the  Palaeolithic  cave-dwellers  of 
western  France  drew  and  carved  the  mammoth,  the  reindeer, 
the  antelope,  and  the  horse,  with  astonishing  skill  and  spirit. 

Fig.  6,  Plate  III.,  shows  the  famous  sketch  of  a  mammoth  made 
by  a  prehistoric  hunter  and  artist  of  western  France.  The  tusks, 
the  trunk,  the  little  eye,  the  forehead,  and  especially  the  shaggy 
fell  of  the  long-haired  elephant,  are  all  effectively  rendered. 

Figs.  X,  2  and  3,  Plate  I.,  show  three  examples  of  the  mar\*el- 
lous  series  of  prehistoric  carvings  and  incised  drawings,  from 
the  caves  of  southern  France,  published  by  the  late  Edouard 
Piette.  We  note  especially  the  remarkable  effort  to  portray  a 
stag  turning  its  head,  and  the  close  observation  displayed  in 
the  representation  of  the  action  of  a  running  buck. 

Even  more  striking  are  the  Palaeolithic  paintings  discovered 
in  the  cave  of  Altamira  at  Santillane,  near  Santander  in  Spain. 
These  are  less  ancient  than  the  carvings  and  sketches  mentioned 
above,  but  they  date  from  a  time  when  what  is  now  Great 
Britain  was  not  yet  divided  from  the  continent  by  the  Channel, 
when  the  climate  of  southern  Europe  was  still  cold,  and  when 
animals  now  extinct — such  as  the  European  bison — were  still 
common.  These  paintings,  boldly  sketched  in  three  colours, 
may  be  reckoned  as  some  50,000  years  old.  They  display  the 
same  power  of  rarrect  observation  and  artistic  skill  as  the  earlier 
carvings.  Notice  in  the  remarkable  examples  given  on  Plate  IL 
the  black  patches  on  the  bison's  winter  coat  and  the  red  colour 
of  the  hide  where,  with  the  progress  of  the  spring,  he  has  got  rid 
of  the  long  hair  from  the  more  prominent  parts  of  his  body  by 
rubbing  himself  against  the  rocks.  The  impressionist  character 
of  some  of  these  sketches  is  doubtless  partly  due  to  the  action  of 
time;  but  note  how,  in  the  case  of  the  great  boar,  the  artist  has 
represented  the  action  of  the  legs  in  running  as  well  as  standing 
in  mi\ph  the  same  way  as  might  be  done  in  a  rapid  sketch  by  a 
modem  painter.  The  mystery  of  these  astounding  paintings  b 
increased  by  the  fact  that  they  are  found  in  a  cave  to  which  no 
daylight  has  ever  penetrated,  sometimes  in  places  almost 
inaccessible  to  sight  or  reach,  and  that  they  are  surrounded  by 
symbols  of  which  none  can  read  the  meaning  (see  the.  two 
lozenges  in  fig.  3,  Plate  I.). 

Palaeolithic  art  is,  however,  a  phenomenon  remote  and 
isolated,  and  in  the  history  of  painting  its  main  interest  is  to 
show  how  ancient  is  the  striving  of  nuin  after  the  accurate  and 
spirited  representation  of  nature.  Modern  savages  on  about  the 
same  plane  of  civilization  do  the  same  work,  though  not  with 
equal  artistic  deftness,  and  Grosse  itpToduca{loc.cit,f  ch.vii.)some 
characteristic  designs  of  Australians  and  Bushmen.  Some  of 
these  are  of  single  figures,  but  there  are  also  "  large  associated 
groups  of  men  and  animals  with  the  landscapes  around  them." 
The  pictures  consist  in  outlines  engraved  ot  scratched  on  stone 
or  wood  or  on  previously  blackened  surfaces  of  hide,  generally, 
though  not  always,  giving  profile  views,  and  are  sometimes  filled 
in  with  flat  tints  of  colour.  There  is  no  perspective,  excei>t  to 
this  extent,  that  objects  intended  to  appear  distant  are  sometiil^ 
made  smaller  than  near  ones.  In  the  extended  scenes  the  figures 
and  objects  are  dispersed  over  the  field,  without  any  arrangement 
on  planes  or  artistic  composition,  but  each  is  delineated  with 
spirit  and  in  essential  features  with  accuracy. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  but  one  easily  explained,  that  when  man 
advances  from  the  hunter  stage  to  a  more  settled  agricultural  life 
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these  ^Mntaneous  naturalistic  dnwingi  no  longer  appear. 
Neolithk  man  shows  a  marked  advance  on  the  capacity  of  his 
Palaeoh'thic  predecessors  in  all  the  useful  arts  of  life:  his  tools, 
his  pottery,  his  weapons;  but  as  an  artist  he  was  beyond  com- 
parison inferior.  His  attempts  to  draw  men  and  beasts  resulted 
in  no  more  than  conventumal  sjrmbob,  such  as  an  intelligent 
chOd  might  scribble;  of  the  Palaeolithic  man's  taste  for  design, 
as  shown  m  the  carved  work  of  the  caves,  or  of  his  power  of 
reproducing  nature,  there  is  not  a  sign.  Keenness  of  observation 
and  deftness  of  hand  are  no  longer  developed  because  no  longer 
needed  for  the  purposes  of  existence,  and  representative  art 
almost  dies  out,  to  be,  however,  revived  at  a  further  stage  of 
civilization.  At  this  further  stage  the  sociological  motive  of  art 
is  commemoration.  It  Is  m  connexion  with  the  tomb,  the  temple 
and  the  palace  that  in  eariy  but  still  fully  organized  conununities 
art  finds  its  field  of  operations.  Such  communities  we  find  in 
andent  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  while  similar  phenomeiA  showed 
themselves  in  old  Oriental  lands,  such  as  India  and  China. 

S  7.  The  Pointing  ef  Contour:  Egypt  and  Babyhma.—ln 
andent  Egypt  we  find  this  graphic  delineation  of  natural  objects, 
so  spontaneous  and  free  among  the  hunter  tribes,  reduced  to  a 
system  and  carried  out  with  certain  well-established  conventions. 
The  chief  of  these  was  the  almost  universal  envisagement  in 
profile  of  the  subject  to  be  represented.  Only  in  the  case  of 
subsidiary  figures  might  a  front  or  a  back  view  or  a  three-quarter 
face  be  essayed.  To  bring  the  human  figure  into  profile  it  was 
conventionalized,  as  fig.  7,  Plate  III.,  will  show.  The  subject  is 
an  Egyptian  of  high  rank,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  son, 
fowling  in  the  marshes  of  the  Delta.  It  s  part  of  a  wall-painting 
from  a  tomb  at  Thebes  dating  about  1500  B.a  The  head,  it  wiU 
be  seen,  tt  in  profile,  but  the  eye  is  drawn  full-£ace.  The  shoulders 
are  shown  in  front  view,  though  by  the  outline  of  the  breast,  trith 
its  nipple,  on  the  figure's  ri^t,  and  by  the  position  far  to  the 
right  of  the  navel,  an  indication  Is  given  that  the  view  here  is 
three-quarters.  At  the  hips  the  figure  is  again  in  profile,  and  this 
is  the  position  also  of  the  legs.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  two 
feet  have  the  big  toe  on  the  same  side,  a  device  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  drawing  the  four  toes  as  seen  in  the  outside  view  of  a 
foot.  As  a  rule  the  action  of  these  figures  is  made  as  dear  as 
possible,  and  they  are  grouped  in  such  a  way  that  each  Is  dearly 
seen,  so  that  a  crowd  is  shown  dthf  by  a  number  of  paralld 
outlines  each  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other  suggesting  a  row  seen 
ill  sli^t  obUquity,  or  else  by  paralld  rows  of  figures  on  lines  one 
above  the  other.  Animals  are  treated  in  the  same  way  hi  profile, 
save  that  oxen  wHl  show  the  two  horns,  asses  the  two  ears,  as  in 
front  view,  and  the  legs  are  arranged  so  that  all  are  seen. 

Within  these  narrow  limits  the  Egyptian  artist  achieved  extra- 
ordinary success  in  the  truthful  rendering  of  nature  as  expressed 
in  the  contours  of  figures  and  objects.  If  the  human  form  be 
always  conventionalized  to  the  required  flatness,  the  draughts- 
man is  keen  to  sdze  every  chance  of  securing  variety.  He  fastens 
on  the  distinctive  traits  of  different  races  with  the  zod  of  a  modern 
ethiK^ogist,  and  in  the  case  of  royal  personages  he  achieves 
success  In  individual  portraiture.  Though  he  could  not  render 
varieties  of  fadal  expression,  he  made  the  action  of  the  limbs 
express  all  it  could.  The  traditional  Egyptian  gravity  did  not 
exclude  humour,  and  some  good  caricatures  have  been  preserved. 
Egyptian  drawing  of  aniinals,  especially  birds  (see  fig.  7,  Plate 
III.),  has  in  its  way  never  been  surpassed,  and  the  spedfic  points 
of  bMSts  are  as  keenly  noted  as  the  racial  characteristics  of  human 
beings.  Animals,  domestic  or  wild,  are  given  with  their  particu- 
lar gait  or  pose  or  expression,  and  the  accent  is  always  laid  on 
those  features  that  give  the  suggestion  of  strength  or  swiftness 
ov  lithe  agility  which  marks  the  spedes.  The  predsion  of  draw- 
ing is  just  as  great  in  the  case  of  lifeless  objects,  and  any  set  of 
early,  carefully-executed,  hieroglyphic  signs  wHl  fp^vt  evidence  of 
an  eye  and  hand  trained  to  perfection  in  the  simpler  tasks  of  the 
Srai^art. 

The  representation  of  scenes,  as  distinct  from  single  figures  or 
groups,  was  not  wholly  beyond  the  Egyptian  artist's  horizon. 
His  most  ambitious  attempts  are  the  great  battle-scenes  of  the 
period  of  the  New  Empire,  when  a  Seti  or  a  Rameses  is  seen 


driving  before  him  a  host  of  routed  foemen.  The  king  in  his 
chariot  with  the  rearing  horses  Is  firmly  rendered  in  the  severe 
conventional  style,  but  the  crowd  of  fugitives,  on  a  comparatively 
minute  scale,  are  not  arranged  in  the  original  clear  fashion  in 
parallel  rows,  but  are  tumbled  about  in  extraordinary  confusion 
all  over  the  field,  though  always  on  the  one  flat  plane.  By  another 
convention  objects  that  cannot  be  given  in  profile  are  sometimes 
shown  in  ground  plan.  Thus  a  tank  with  trees  round  it  will  be 
drawn  square  in  plan  and  the  trees  will  be  exhibited  as  if  laid  out 
flat  on  the  ground,  pointing  on  each  side  outwards  from  the 
tank. 

In  Babylonia  and  Assyria  the  mud-bride  walls  of  palaces 
woe  coated  with  thin  stucco,  and  this  was  in  the  interior  some- 
times painted,  but  few  fragments  of  the  work  remain.  On  the 
exterior  considerable  use  was  made  of  decorative  bands  and 
panels  of  enamelled  tHes,  in  which  figure  subjects  were  promi- 
nent, as  we  learn  by  the  passage  from  Ezek.  xxiii.,  about  *'  men 
pourtrayed  upon  the  wall,  the  images  of  the  Chaldeans  pour- 
trayed  with  vermilion."  The  best  idea  of  Assyrian  graphic 
design  is  gained  from  the  slabs  carved  in  very  low  relief,  which 
contain  annalistic  records  of  the  acts  of  the  Idng  and  his  people 
in  war  and  peace.  The  hpman  figure  is  treated  here  in  a  less 
conventional  scheme,  but  at  the  same  time  with  less  variety 
and  in  a  less  q>irited  and  interesting  fashion  than  in  Egypt. 
Of  animals  far  fewer  spedes  are  shown,  but  in  the  portrayal  of 
the  nobler  beasts,  notably  the  horse,  the  lion  and  the  mastiff, 
there  b  an  element  of  true  grandeur  that  we  sddom  find  in 
Egyptian  design.  Furthermore,  the  carver  of  the  reUefs  had 
a  better  idea  of  giving  the  impression  of  a  scene  than  his  brother 
of  the  Nileland,  and  in  his  representations  of  armies  marching  and 
fighting  he  mtroduces  rivers,  hills,  trees,  groups  of  buildings 
and  the  like,  all  of  course  ddineated  without  perspective,  but 
in  far  truer  and  more  telling  fashion  than  b  the  case  with  the 
scenes  from  the  campaigns  of  Egyptian  conquerors. 

§  8.  Painting  in  Pre-kistoric  Greece. — ^A  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  andent  painting  was  opened  by  the  discovery  of  reb'cs 
of  the  art  In  the  palaces  and  tombs  of  the  Mycenaean  period  on 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Aegean.  The  charming  naturalistic 
representations  of  marine  plants  and  animals  on  th^  painted 
vases  are  quite  unlike  anything  which  later  Greek  art  has  to 
offer,  and  exhibit  a  decorative  taste  that  reminds  us  a  little  of 
the  Japanese.  What  we  are  concerned  with,  however,  are 
rather  the  examples  of  wall-painting  hi  plaster  fotmd  at  Tiryns 
and  Mycenae  and  in  Crete.  Of  the  former  t^e  first  to  attract 
notice  was  the  well-known  bull  from  Tiiyns,  represented  in 
profile  and  in  action,  and  accompanied  by  a  human  figure;  but 
of  far  greater  importance,  because  foreshadowing  an  advance  in 
the  pictorial  art,  are  certain  wall-paintings  discovered  more 
recently  by  Dr  Evans  at  Cnossos  in  Crete.  The  question  is 
not  of  the  single  figures  in  the  usual  profile  view,  like  the  already 
cdebrated  "  Cup-bearer,"  however  important  these  may  be 
from  the  historical  side,  but  of  the  so-called  "  miniature  "  wall- 
paintings  that  are  now  preserved  m  the  museum  at  Candia,  in 
which  figures  on  a  small  scale  are  represented  not  singly  but  in 
crowds  and  in  combination  with  buildings  and  landscape  features 
that  seem  to  cany  us  forward  to  far  more  advanced  stages  of  the 
art  of  painting.  To  borrow  a  few  sentences  from  Dr  Arthur 
Evans's  account  of  them  on  their  first  discovery  (Annual  of 
British  School  at  Athens,  vL  46):  ''A  ^>edal  characteristic 
of  these  designs  Is  the  outline  drawing  in  fine  dark  lines.  This 
outline  drawing  a  at  the  same  time  combined  with  a  kind  of 
artistic  shorthand  brought  about  by  the  simple  process  of 
introdudng  patches  of  reddish  brown  or  of  white  on  which 
groups  belon^g  to  one  or  other  sex  are  thus  delineated.  In  this 
way  the  respective  flesh-tints  of  a  series  of  men  or  women  are 
given  with  a  single  sweep  of  the  brush,  their  limbs  and  features 
being  subsequently  outlined  on  the  background  thus  obtained." 
There  is  here,  it  is  true,  no  perspective,  but  there  is  a  distinct 
effort  to  give  the  general  effect  of  objects  in  a  mass,  which  cor- 
responds curiously  with  the  modem  development  of  the  art  of 
painting  called  *'  impressionism." 

§  9.  The  Painting  of  Form:  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy. — As 
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is  well  known,  this  early  civilization  in  the  Greek  world  of  the 
second  millenium  B.C.  was  almost  completely  swept  away, 
probably  by  the  political  cataclysm  of  about  xooo  B.C.  known  as 
the  Dorian  Migration.  Hellenic  art  proper,  in  its  historical 
continuity,  represents  a  new  start  altogether  and  the  beginning 
of  it  need  not  be  sought  earlier  than  about  800  to  700  B.C.  The 
art  of  painting  had  then  completely  lost  touch  with  the  graceful 
naturalism  and  with  the  broad  generalization  of  the  "  Aegean  " 
period,  and  is  represented  by  figure  designs  on  the  so-called 
"  geometric  "  or  *'  Dipylon  "  vases  of  the  most  primitive  kind. 
For  a  long  time  Greek  painting  is  chiefly  represented  by  work  on 
the  vases,  but  that  this  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  strict  sense 
painting  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  tablets  or  panels  (pinakes) 
that  would  certainly  be  called  pictures  were  being  painted  at  the 
same  time  by  the  same  technical  methods,  and  in  some  cases  by 
the  same  craftsman,  as  the  vases.  As  Klein  remarks  (Euphro- 
nios*  p.  252),  "  the  most  ancient  material  for  Greek  painting 
is  clay  in  the  form  of  the  vase  as  well  as  of  the  pinax."  Now  we 
find  in  Pliny's  account  of  the  beginnings  of  Greek  painting 
{Nat.  Hist.  XXXV.  15  seq.)  certain  stages  indicated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  technique,  and  we  are  able  to  illustrate  these  stages  from 
vases  which  correspond  more  or  less  in  their  chronological  order 
with  the  succession  of  the  stages  in  Pliny.  The  correspondence 
is  not  exact,  and  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  interpreting 
the  statements  from  the  monuments,  but  the  two  are  certainly 
to  be  brought  into  connexion.  According  to  Pliny  the  order  of 
development  seems  to  be  (i)  outlines;  (2)  [a]  outlines  filled  in 
with  flat  tints,  or  [b]  outlines  with  linear  inner  markings  but  no 
colour.  Outline  drawing  is  obviously  always  the  first  stage  in 
the  graphic  art  regarded  as  delineation,  not  decoration.  The  flat 
tints  without  inner  markings  are  found  on  "  Dipylon  "  vases  of 
800-700  B.C.,  and  as  for  the  inner  markings,  though  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  the  exact  interpretation  of  Pliny's  words,  yet  inner 
markings  in  the  form  of  lines  scratched  on  these  silhouettes  make 
their  appearance  very  early.  Two  further  stages  are  indicated 
by  Pliny  as  the  introduction  of  a  red  colour  and  the  distinction 
between  male  and  female  figures  by  a  painter  named  Eumarus  of 
Athens.  This  would  be  by  the  use  of  white,  which  with  red,  an 
oxide  of  iron,  appears  on  vases  of  about  600  B.C.  Eumarus  is 
also  said  to  have  "  ventured  to  imitate  all  kinds  of  figures,"  and 
we  cannot  fail  here  to  be  reminded  of  the  marvellous  Francois 
vase  at  Florence  (fig.  8,  Plate  III.)  of  the  first  half  of  the  6th 
century,  which  is  of  large  size  and  is  decorated  with  a  wealth  of 
figure  designs  from  mythological  sources  that  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  productions  of  the  graphic  art  in  existence. 
Human  figures  and  animals  are  there  displayed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary variety  of  poses  and  illustrating  all  kinds  of  scenes,  and 
the  execution  shows  a  firmness  of  hand  and  patience  in  the 
rendering  of  details  to  which  no  praise  can  do  justice.  The 
inner  markings  are  rendered  by  lines  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care  and  finish.  Cimon  of  Cleonae  is  said  to  have  followed 
Eumarus  with  certain  improvements  which  are  of  the  utmost 
significance  for  the  future  of  the  art  in  Greece.  He  is  said  to 
have  introduced  four  innovations:  (a)  "  Catagrapha,"  which 
Pliny  explains  as  "  profile  figures"  but  which  must  mean  some- 
thing more  than  this,  seeing  that  profiles  had  been  in  use  from 
the  first.  "  Foreshortcnings  "  is  a  possible  and  an  intelligible 
rendering  which  moreover  corresponds  with  what  b  further 
ascribed  to  him;  (b)  the  representation  of  "countenances  in 
different  positions,  looking  backwards  or  upwards  or  down- 
wards." The  other  improvements,  in  giving  (c)  the  details  of 
anatomy  and  (d)  '*  the  wrinkles  and  folds  of  drapery,"  are  not 
of  so  much  importance  as  such  advance  is  normal  and  necessary. 
The  introduction  of  foreshortened  views  is  the  matter  of  real 
moment,  for  this  is  the  point  at  which  Greek  painting  parts 
company  with  the  older  oriental  traditions,  and  enters  on  a  course 
of  its  own  which  leads  directly  to  all  the  modem  developments  of 
the  art. 

The  words  of  Pliny  explaining  the  term  "  catagrapha  "  can 
be  aptly  illustrated  from  the  vase  paintings  connected  with  the 
name  of  Epictctus.  Epictetus  was  the  leading  figure  among  a 
company  of  Athenian  vase  decorators  of  the  last  decides  of  the  6th 


century  B.C.  and  the  beginning  of  the  5th,  who  usher  in  the  period 
of  the  most  gifted  and  original  masters  of  the  craft.  Their  woHl  is 
marked  by  efforts  to  give  to  the  human  figure  a  vigour  and  expres- 
siveness it  had  never  before  attained,  and  to  gain  their  end  they 
essay  all  sorts  of  novel  and  difficult  problems  in  drawing.  In  con- 
nexion with  Pliny's  words,  Klein  remarks  {&ipkroHuu,  p.  47) 
that  on  their  vases  "  the  running  figures  look  behind  them; 
those  that  are  jumping,  revelling  or  fighting  look  up;  the  lifting 
or  bending  ones  look  down."  Some  of  the  best  vases  decorated 
by  this  set  of  artists,  who  are  the  first  to  use  the  so-called  "  red- 
figured  "  technique  instead  of  painting  as  the  older  masters  had 
done  in  black  on  red,  are  for  qualities  of  strength,  variety  and 
animation  unequalled  by  any  of  their  successors  of  the  later 
periods,  yet  it  is  significant  of  the  whole  character  of  this  ancient 
painting  that  they  are  always  conspicuously  more  successful 
with  profiles  and  objects  in  an  upright  plane  at  right  an^es  to 
the  line  of  sight  than  with  any  forms  which  involve  foreshorten- 
ing or  perspective.  They  are  masters  of  contour  but  are  still 
struggling  for  the  full  command  over  form,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  generation  of  these  greatest  of  the  vase-painters  had 
passed  away  before  these  diffictdties  of  foreshortening  had  been 
conquered. 

We  have  now  followed  on  the  vases  the  development  of  Greek 
[>ainting  up  to  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  and  it  must  be 
noted  that  in  other  forms,  as  on  terra-cotta  tablets  or  pinakes, 
on  the  flat  edges  of  sarcophagi  in  the  same  material,  and  occa- 
sionally on  marble  slabs  or  stelae,  the  same  technical  character- 
istics are  to  be  observed.  Of  painting  on  a  monumental  scale 
Greece  proper  has  hitherto  shown  no  trace,  yet  at  this  very 
juncture,  in  the  decades  immediately  after  the  Persian  wars, 
there  suddenly  makes  his  appearance  one  of  the  greatest  repre- 
sentatives of  monumental  wall-painting  known  to  the  annab 
of  the  art.  This  is  Polygnotus,  who,  with  some  worthy  associates, 
displayed  on  the  walls  of  public  buildings  at  Athens  and  at 
Delphi  a  series  of  noble  compositions  on  a  large  scale  that  woo 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  Hellenic  community. 

To  find  any  remains  of  mural  painting  that  may  seem  to  lead 
up  to  Polygnotus  and  his  school  we  have  to  pass  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Greece  proper  into  Italy,  where,  alike  in  the  Greek 
and  Etruscan  cities  and  also  at  Rome,  painting  in  this  form  was 
practised  from  an  early  date.  Pliny  mentions  paintings  at 
Ardea  older  than  the  city  of  Rome,  and  some  very  ancient  ones 
at  Caere.  Two  sets  of  early  paintings,  not  actually  on  walls 
but  on  terra-cotta  slabs  meant  for  the  coating  of  walls, 
have  come  to  light  in  recent  times  at  Cervetri,  the  ancient 
Caere,  some  of  which,  in  the  British  Museum,  were  dated  by  the 
late  A.  S.  Murray  at  about  600  B.C.  (Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies, 
X.  243),  while  others  in  the  Louvre  may  be  about  half  a  century 
later.  True  wall-paintings,  of  possibly  a  still  earlier  date  and 
certainly  of  more  primitive  design,  were  found  in  the  Campana 
tomb  at  Veii  (Dennis,  Elruria,  ch.  i.).  The  paintings  from 
Caere  are  executed  on  a  white  or  yellowish  *'  slip  "  in  A  few 
simple  colours,  and  exhibit  single  figures  in  a  frieze-like  arrange- 
ment with  little  attempt  at  action  and  none  at  grouping.  The 
flesh  of  the  women  is  left  the  colour  of  the  white  ground,  that  ol 
the  men  is  painted  a  ruddy  hue.  To  the  6th,  and  first  half  of 
the  5th  century,  belong  wall-paintings  in  Italian  tombs,  which, 
whether  in  Greek  cities  or  in  Etruscan,  show  distinct  signs  of 
Hellenic  influence.  Some  of  these  wall-paintings  {AnliJte 
Denkmdler,  ii.,  Taf.  41-43)  show  considerable  liveliness  in  ador- 
ing and  in  action,  and  a  freedom  and  gaiety  in  female  costume 
that  remind  us  of  what  we  read  about  the  painting  of 
Polygnotus  {q.v.).  The  place  of  this  great  painter  in  the  general 
history  of  the*graphic  art  is  given  to  him  for  his  ethical  greatness 
and  the  austere  beauty  of  his  single  figures,  which  ancient 
writers  extol.  All  we  have  to  do  here  is  fix  his  place  in  the 
development  of  painting  by  noting  the  stage  at  which  he  had 
arrived  in  the  representation  of  nature. 

The  wall-paintings  of  Polygnotus  and  his  school  must  haw 
exhibited  a  large  number  of  figures  powerfully  characterized 
in  action  and  expression,  not  in  a  confused  mass  nor  summarized 
as  at  Cnossus,  nor  grouped  together  as  in  a  modem  compositioa. 
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interest  has  been  lacking.  In  ancient  Egypt,  for  example, 
and  among  the  older  Oriental  peoples  generally,  schools  of  paint- 
ing in  the  modem  sense  did  not  exist,  for  the  arts  were  carried 
on  on  traditional  lines  and  owed  little,  so  far  as  records  tell,  to 
individual  initiative..  In  ancient  Greece,  on  the  contrary,  we 
find  ourselves  at  once  in  an  atmosphere  of  names  and  achieve- 
ments which  give  all  the  glamour  of  personal  and  biographical 
interest  to  the  story  of  art.  In  the  early  Christian  and  early 
medieval  periods,  we  return  again  to  a  time  when  the  arts  were 
practised  in  the  same  impersonal  fashion  as  in  the  oldest  days, 
but  with  the  later  medieval  epoch  we  emerge  once  more  into  an 
era  where  the  artist  of  genius,  with  his  experiments  and  triumphs, 
his  rivals  and  followers,  is  in  the  forefront  of  interest;  when 
history  is  enlivened  with  anecdote,  and  takes  light  and  shade 
from  the  changing  fortunes  of  individuals. 

There  is  a  danger  lest  the  human  interest  of  such  a  period 
may  lead  us  to  forget  the  larger  movements,  impersonal  and 
almost  cosmic,  which,  are  all  the  time  carrying  these  individuals 
and  groups  forward  on  their  destined  course.  The  history  of 
painting  cannot  be  understood  if  it  be  reduced  to  a  notice, 
however  full,  of  separate  "  schools"  or  to  a  series  of  biographies, 
fascinating  as  these  may  be  made,  of  individual  artists.  Hence 
in  what  follows  it  is  still  the  main  course  Of  the  development  of 
the  art  in  its  relation  to  nature  that  will  be  kept  in  view,  while  the 
information  about  names  and  dates  and  mutual  relations  of 
artists  and  schools,  which  is  in  its  own  way  equally  important, 
will  be  furnished  in  the  tables  constituting  Part  II.  of  this  article. 

What  has  just  been  said  will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  fact 
that  the  first  schools  of  painting  here  mentioned  are  those 
of  Germany  and  Flanders,  not  those  of  Italy,  though  the 
latter  are  more  important  as  well  as  actually  prior  in  point 
of  time. 

§  13.  The  Gothic  Movement  and  the  Proto-Renaissance,  in 
their  Influence  on  Fainting  north  and  south  of  the  Alps. — The 
revival  of  .the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  in  the  Italy  of  the 
last  part  of  the  13th  century  was  an  event  of  capital  importance, 
not  only  for  that  country  but  for  the  west  at  large.  Its  impor- 
tance has,  however,  been  exaggerated,  when  it  has  been  said 
to  imply  the  rediscovery  of  the  arts  after  a  period  in  which  they 
had  suffered  an  entire  eclipse.  So  far  as  Italy  is  concerned,  both 
sculpture,  and  painting  had  in  the  previous  period  sunk  to  a 
level  so  low  that  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  but  at  the 
same  epoch  in  lands  north  of  the  Alps  they  were  producing 
works  of  considerable  merit.  Romanesque  wall-painting  of 
the  1 2th  century,  as  represented  in  some  Rhincland  churches 
and  cloisters,  is  immeasurably  better  than  anything  of  the  same 
period  south  of  the  Alps.  In  the  arts  of  construction  and 
ornament  the  lead  remained  for  a  long  time  with  the  northern 
peoples,  and  in  every  branch  of  decorative  work  with  the  excep- 
tion of  mosaic  the  craftsmanship  of  Germany  and  France 
surpassed  anything  that  native  Italian  workmen  could  produce. 
By  the  middle  of  the  X2th  century  the  intellectual  and  social 
activity  of  the  French  people  was  accompanied  by  an  artistic 
movement  that  created  the  most  complex  and  beautiful  archi- 
tectural monuments  that  the  world  has  seen.  The  adornment 
of  the  great  French  Gothic  cathedral  was  as  artistically  perfect 
as  its  fabric  was  noble.  For  one,  at  any  rate,  of  the  effects  at 
which  the  painter  aims,  that  of  glowing  and  sumptuous  colour, 
nothing  can  surpass  the  stained-glass  windows  of  the  Gothic 
churches,  while  the  exteriors  of  the  same  buildings  were  enriched 
with  hundreds  of  statues  of  monumental  dignity  endowed  with  a 
grace  and  expressiveness  that  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  Gothic  age  in  France  was  characterized  by  humanity, 
tenderness  and  the  love  of  nature,  and  there  arc  few  epochs  in 
human  history  the  spirit  of  which  is  to  us  more  congenial.  The 
X2th  centufy,  which  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  various  elements 
of  culture  that  combined  to  give  the  age  its  ultimate  character, 
saw  also  a  movement  of  revival  in  another  sphere.  The  reference 
is  to  what  has  been  aptly  termed  a  "  Proto-Renaissance,"  the 
characteristic  of  which  was  a  fresh  interest  in  surviving  remains 
of  classical  antiquity.  In  more  than  one  region  of  the  west, 
where  these  remains  were  specially  in  evidence,  this  interest 


manifested  itself,  and  the  earliest  sign  of  it  was  in  Provence, 
the  highly  Romanized  part  of  southern  Gaul  known  par  excelUnce 
as  the  "  Provincia."  To  this  is  due  the  remarkable  developmcDt 
of  decorative  sculpture  in  the  first  decades  of  the  12th  century, 
which  gave  to  that  region  the  storied  portals  of  St  Gilles,  and  of 
St  Trophime  at  Aries.  Somewhat  later,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
i3lh,  those  portions  of  southern  Italy  under  the  direct  rule  of 
the  emperor  Frederick  II.  presented  a  similar  phenomenon  that 
has  been  fully  discussed  by  M.  Bertaux  in  his  L'Art  dans  Vlidie 
miridionale  (Paris,  1904).  There  were  other  centres  of  this  same 
movement,  and  a  recent  writer  enumerates  no  fewer  than  seven. 
The  Gothic  movement  proper  depended  in  no  degree  on  the  study 
of  the  antique,  and  in  art  the  ornamental  forms  which  express 
its  spirit  are  naturalistic,  not  classical,  while  the  fine  figure 
sculpture  above  referred  to  is  quite  independent  of  andent 
models,  which  hardly  existed  in  the  central  regions  of  France 
where  the  Gothic  movement  had  its  being.  Still  the  proto- 
Renai^ance  can  be  associated  with  it  as  another  phase  of  the 
same  awakening  of  intellectual  life  that  marked  the  x  2th  century. 
Provence  took  the  lead  in  the  literary  revival  of  the  time,  and 
the  artistic  movement  that  followed  on  this  was  influenced  by  the 
fact  of  the  existence  in  those  regions  of  abundant  remains  of 
classical  art. 

The  Gothic  movement  was  essentially  northern  in  its  origin, 
and  its  influence  radiated  from  the  lie  de  France.  What  has 
been  described  as  the  idyllic  grace,  the  tenderness,  that  mark  the 
works  of  the  early  Cologne  school,  and  to  some  extent  those  of 
the  early  Flemings,  were  Gothic  in  their  origin,  while  the  feeling 
for  nature  in  landscape  that  characterizes  van  Eyck,  and  the 
general  tendency  towards  a  realistic  apprehension  of  the  facts 
of  things,  may  also  be  put  down  to  the  quickening  of  both  thought 
and  sympathy  due  to  the  Gothic  movement.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  northern  schools  of  painting  are  noticed  before  the  Italian 
because  they  were  nearer  to  the  source  of  the  common  inspiration. 
All  the  lands  of  the  West,  however,  exhibit,  &ch  in  its  own 
special  forms,  the  same  stir  of  a  new  intellectual,  religious  and 
artistic  life.  In  Italy  we  meet  with  the  same  phenomena  as  in 
France,  a  proto-Renaissance,  first  in  southern  Italy  and  then, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  at  Rome  and  at  Pisa,  and  a  religious 
and  intellectual  movement  on  Gothic  lines  that  was  embodied 
in  the  attractive  personality  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi.  Francis  was 
as  perfect  an  embodiment  of  the  Gothic  temper  as  St  Louis 
himself,  and  in  his  romantic  enthusiasm,,  his  tenderness,  his 
humanity  is  in  spirit  more  French  than  Italian. 

1 14.  The  Rise  of  the  Italian  Schools  of  Painting. — ^The  revival 
of  the  arts  in  Italy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  X3th  century  was  the 
outcome  of  the  two  movements  just  noticed.  The  art  of  Niccola 
Pisano  is  now  recognized  as  a  phase  of  the  proto-Renaissance 
of  southern  Italy,  whence  his  family  was  derived.  It  represents 
a  distinct  advance  on  the  revived  classical  sculpture  of  Provence 
or  Campania  because  Niccola's  artistic  personality  was  a  strong 
one,  and  he  gives  to  his  work  the  impress  of  the  individual  of 
genius.  Throughout  its  history  Italian  art  depends  for  its 
excellent  on  this  personal  element,  and  Niccola's  achievement 
is  epoch-making  because  of  his  personal  vigour,  not  because  he 
reinvented  a  lost  art.  Towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century, 
painting  began  to  show  the  results  of  the  same  renewed  study 
of  antique  models,  and  here  again  the  revival  is  connected  with 
the  names  of  gifted  individuals.  Among  these  the  most  note- 
worthy are  the  Roman  Pietro  Cavallini  and  Duccio  di  Buonin- 
scgna  of  Siena.  The  condition  of  painting  in  Italy  in  late 
medieval  days  has  already  been  indicated.  Cavallini  and 
D^ccio  now  produce,  in  two  standard  forms  of  the  art,  the  mural 
painting  of  the  "  Last  Judgment  "  and  the  enthroned  Madonna 
with  angels — works  characterized  by  good  taste,  by  largeness 
and  suavity  of  treatment,  and  by  an  execution  which,  if  still 
somewhat  primitive  and  laboured,  at  any  rate  aims  at  beauty  o( 
form  and  colour.  The  recently  uncovered  fresco  of  the  Last 
Judgment  by  Cavallini,  executed  about  1293  on  the  western  wall 
of  S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  at  Rome,  is  classical  in  feeling  and 
represents  an  immense  advance  on  the  older  rendering  of  the 
same  subject  in  S.  Angelo  in  Formis  (see  §  xo).     The  vast 
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enthroned  Madonna  in  the  Rucellai  chapel  of  S.  Maria  Novella 
at  Florence,  ascribed  by  Vasari  to  CImabue,  is  now  assigned 
by  many  to  Duccio  of  Siena,  and  presents  similar  attractive 
qualities.  Cimabue,  a  Florentine  contemporary  of  Cavallini 
and  Duccio,  is  famed  in  story  as  the  chief  representative  of  the 
painting  of  this  period,  but  we  possess  no  certain  works  from  his 
hand  except  his  mosaic  at  Pisa.  His  style  would  probably 
correspond  to  that  of  the  painters  just  mentioned.  His  chief 
importance  for  our  purpose  resides  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
teacher  of  the  Florentine  Giotto. 

If  the  artists  just  referred  to  represent  a  revived  classicism 
rather  than  a  fresh  and  independent  study  of  nature,  Giotto  is. 
essentially  a  creation  of  the  Gothic  movement  and  his  close 
association  with  the  Franciscan  cycle  of  ideas  brings  this  fact 
into  clearer  relief.  Giotto  is  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  study 
of  the  antique,  but  relies  on  his  own  steady  and  penetrating  out- 
look  upon  man  and  upon  nature.  He  is  Gothic  in  his  humanity, 
his  sympathy,  his  love  of  truth,  and  he  incorporates  in  his 
own  person  many  of  the  most  pleasing  qualities  of  Gothic  art  as 
it  had  already  manifested  itself  in  France,  while  by  the  force  of 
his  own  individual  genius  he  raises  these  qualities  to  a  higher 
level  of  artistic  expression. 

In  the  work  of  Giotto  painting  begins  to  enter  on  its  modem 
era.  The  demonstrative  element  permanently  takes  the  pre- 
eminence over  the  more  decorative  element  we  have  called 
pattern-making.  Though  the  pattern  is  always  present,  the 
elements  of  it  become  of  increasing  value  in  themselves  as 
representations  of  nature,  and  the  tendency  henceforward  for 
a  couple  of  centuries  is  to  exaggerate  their  importance  so  that 
the  general  decorative  effect  becomes  subordinate.  Giotto's 
greatness  depends  on  the  gift  he  possessed  for  holding  the  balance 
even  among  opposed  artistic  qualities.  If  he  was  interesting 
and  convincing  as  a  narrator,  he  had  a  fine  eye  at  the  same  time 
for  composition  and  balanced  his  masses  with  unerring  tact. 
Neither  he  nor  any  of  the  Florentine  frescoists  had  much  sense 
of  colour,  and  at  this  stage  of  the  development  of  painting 
compositions  of  light  and  shade  were  not  thought  of,  but  in  line 
and  mass  he  pleases  the  eye  as  much  as  he  satisfies  the  mind  by 
his  dear  statement  of  the  meaning  and  intention  of  his  figures 
and  groups. 

In  putting  these  together  he  is  careful  above  all  things  to 
make  them  tell  their  story,  and  primitive  as  he  is  in  technique 
he  b  as  accomplished  in  this  art  as  Raphael  himself.  Moreover, 
he  holds  the  balance  between  the  tendency,  always  so  strong 
among  his  countrymen  as  among  the  Germans,  to  over-emphasis 
of  action  and  expression,  and  the  grace  and  self-restraint  which 
are  among  the  most  precious  of  artistic  qualities^  He  never 
sacrifices  beauty  to  forc^,  nor  on  the  other  hand  does  he  allow 
his  sense  of  grace  of  line  to  weaken  the  telling  effect  of  action  or 
grouping.  A  good  example  of  his  style,  and  one  interesting  also 
from  the  comparative  standpoint,  is  his  fresco  of  "  Herod's 
Birthday  Feast "  in  S.  Croce  at  Florence  (fig.  13,  Plate  IV.).  We 
contrast  it  with  the  earlier  wall-painting  of  the  same  subject  in 
the  cathedral  at  Brunswick  (fig.  XI,  Plate  III.).  Giotto  has  reduced 
the  number  of  actors  to  the  minimum  necessary  for  an  effective 
presentation  of  the  scene,  but  has  charged  each  figure  with 
meaning  and  presented  the  ensemble  with  a  due  regard  for 
space  as  well  as  merely  for  form.  The  flatness  of  the  older  work 
has  already  been  exchanged  for  an  effective,  if  not  yet  ftilly 
correct,  rendering  of  planes.  The  justice  of  the  actions  and 
expressions  will  at  once  strike  the  observer. 

The  Florentine  school  as  a  whole  looks  to  Giotto  as  its  head, 
because  he  embodies  all  the  characteristics  that  made  it  great; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  artists  that  came  after  him  in  most 
cases  failed  by  over-emphasis  of  the  demonstrative  element, 
and  sacrificed  beauty  and  sentiment  to  vigour  and  realism. 
The  school  as  a  whole  is  markedly  intellectual,  and  as  a  result 
is  at  times  prosaic,  from  which  fault  Giotto  himself  was  saved 
by  his  Gothic  tenderness  and  romance.  His  personality  was 
so  outstanding  that  it  dominated  the  school  for  nearly  a  century. 
The  "  Giotteschi "  is  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  Florentine 
painters  whose  labours  cover  the  rest  of  the  Z4th  century 


among  whom  only  one,  Andrea  di  Cione,  called  Orcagna,  lifted 
himself  to  any  real  eminence. 

At  Siena  the  Gothic  movement  made  itself  felt  in  the  next 
artistic  generation  after  that  of  Duccio.  Its  chief  representative 
was  Simone  Martini.  With  him  Sienese  art  takes  upon  itself 
a  character  contrasting  markedly  with  the  Florentine.  It  is 
on  the  demonstrative  side  less  intellectual,  less  vigorous,  less 
secular;  and  a  dreamy  melancholy,  a  tenderness  that  b  a  little 
sentimental,  take  the  place  of  the  alertness  and  force  with 
which  the  personages  in  Florentine  frescoes  are  endued.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  decorative  feeling,  especially  in  regard  to  colour,' 
Sienese  painting  surpasses  that  of  the  Florentines.  Simone  was 
followed  by  a  number  of  artists  who  answered  to  the  Florentine 
**  Giotteschi "  and  carry  on  the  style  through  the  century,  but 
as  Florence  produces  an  Orcagna,  so  at  Siena  about  the  middlq 
of  the  14th  century  there  appear  in  the  brothers  Lorenzetti  twq 
artists  of  exceptional  vigour,  who  carry  art  into  new  fields. 
Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  the  younger  of  the  brothers,  is  specially, 
represented  by  some  frescoes  in  the  Public  Palace  at  Siena  of  a 
symbolical  and  didactic  kind,  representing  Good  and  Bad 
Government,  from  which  is  selected  a  figure  representing  Peace 
(fig.  14,  Plate  v.).  Sienese  sentiment  is  here  very  apparent. 
Simone  Martini's  masterpiece  had  been  a  great  religious  fresco 
of  an  edifying  kind  on  the  wall  of  the  chapel,  and  now  in  the 
rooms  devoted  to  the  secular  business  of  the  city  Lorenzetti 
covers  the  waUs  with  four  large  compositions  on  the  Subject 
named. 

The  painters  of  the  Sienese  school  were  on  the  whole  faithful 
to  the  style  indicated,  and  later  on  in  the  century  they  extend 
the  boundaries  of  their  school  by  spreading  its  influence  into  the 
hill  country  of  Umbria.  In  the  cities  of  this  region  Taddeo  di 
Bartoli,  one  of  the  best  of  the  followers  of  Simone,  worked  about 
the  end  of  the  century,  and  early  Umbrian  art  in  consequence 
exhibits  the  same  devotional  character,  the  same  dreaminess,  the 
same  grace  and  decorative  charm,  that  are  at  home  in  Siena. 

Elsewhere  in  Italy  the  art  of  the  14th  century  represents  a 
general  advance  beyond  the  old  medieval  standard,  but  no  out- 
standing personality  made  its  appearance  and  there  was  nothing 
that  can  be  strictly  termed  a  revivaL  At  Rome,  'where  on  the 
foundation  of  the  noble  design  of  Cavallini  there  might  have  been 
reared  a  promising  artistic  structure,  the  removal  early  in  the 
14th  century  of  the  papal  court  to  Avignon  in  France  led  to  a 
cessation  of  all  effort. 

I  15.  The  Fifteenth  Century ,  and  Us  Influence  on  the  Develop- 
ment  of  Painting  at  Florence, — We  come  now  to  what  was 
indicated  in  §  4  as  the  third  of  the  main  periods  into  which  the 
history  of  painting  may  be  divided.  It  is  that  in  which,  by  the 
aid  of  the  new  agency  of  perspective,  truth  of  form  was  for  the 
first  time  perfectly  mastered,  and  an  advance  was  made  in  the 
rendering  of  the  truth  of  space. 

The  opening  of  the  1 5th  century  in  Italy  is  the  most  important 
epoch  in  the  whole  history  of  painting,  for  it  was  the  real  begin- 
ning of  the  modem  era.  Here  Florence,  the  first  home  of  Renais* 
sance  culture,  unmistakably  assumes  the  lead,  and  the  new  era  is 
again  opened  by  the  agency  of  an  individual  of  genius.  The 
father  of  modem  painting  is  the  Florentine  Masaccio.  He  not 
only  advanced  the  art  in  those  qualities  in  which  Giotto  had 
already  made  it  great,  but  pointed  the  way  towards  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  third  dimension  of  objects  and  of  space  as  a  whole 
which  had  for  so  long  been  almost  ignored.  His  short  life  course, 
for  he  died  before  he  was  thirty,  only  allowed  him  to  execute  one 
work  of  the  first  importance,  the  frescoes  in  the  Brancacd  chapel 
of  the  Carmine  at  Florence.  There  in  the  "  Tribute  Money  " 
he  told  the  story  with  all  Giotto's  force  and  directness,  but  with 
an  added  power  in  the  creation  of  exalted  t3rpes  of  human 
character,  and  in  the  presentation  of  solid  shapes  that  seem  to 
live  before  us.  In  the  "  Expulsion  from  Eden  "  he  rose  to  greater 
heights.  In  the  whole  range  of  demonstrative  art  no  more 
convindng,  more  moving,  figures  have  ever  been  created  than 
those  of  our  first  parents,  Adam  veiling  his  face  in  his  hands. 
Eve  throwing  back  her  head  and  wailing  aloud  in  agony,  while 
in  the  foreshortened  form  of  the  angel  that  hovers  above  wc 
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discern  the  whole  future  development  of  the  art  for  a  century  to 
come  (see  fig.  15,  Plate  V.).  Above  all  qualities  in  Masacdo's 
work  we  are  impressed  with  the  simplicity  and  the  ease  of  the 
work.  The  youthful  artist  possessed  a  reserve  of  power  that, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  carried  him  at  one  bound  to  heights 
that  it  took  his  actual  successors  in  the  school  well  nigh  a 
century  to  climb. 

The  15th  century  at  Florence  presents  to  us  the  picture  of  a 
progressive  advance  on  the  technical  side  of  art,  in  the  course 
of  which  various  problems  were  attacked  and  one  by  one  van- 
quished, till  the  form  of  painting  in  the  style  recognized  in  the 
school  was  finally  perfected,  and  was  then  handed  on  to  the  great 
masters  of  expression,  such  as  Raphael  and  Michelangelo,  who 
used  it  as  the  obedient  instrument  of  their  wills.  The  efforts 
of  the  artists  were  inspired  by  a  new  intellectual  and  social 
movement  of  which  this  century  was  the  scene.  If  the  Gothic 
movement  in  the  X4th  century  had  inspired  Giotto  and  Simone 
Martini,  now  it  was  the  revived  study  of  the  antique,  the  true 
Renaissance,  that  was  behind  all  the  technical  strug^es  of  the 
artists.  Painting  was  not,  however,  directly  and  immediately 
affected  by  the  study  of  antique  models.  This  was  only  one 
symptom  of  a  general  stir  of  intellectual  life  that  is  call^  by  the 
apt  term  "  humanism."  In  the  early  Gothic  epoch  tlie  move- 
ment had  been  also  in  the  direction  of  humanity,  that  b  to  say, 
of  softness  in  manners  and  of  the  amenities  and  graces  of  life, 
but  it  was  also  a  strictly  religious  movement.  Now,  in  the  15th 
century,  the  inspiration  of  thought  was  rather  pagan  than 
Christian,  and  men  were  going  back  to  the  ideas  and  institutions 
of  the  antique  world  as  a  substitute  for  those  which  the  Church 
had  provided  for  thirty  generations.  The  direct  influence  of 
these  studies  on  art  was  chiefly  felt  in  the  case  of  architecture, 
which  they  practically  transformed.  Sculpture  was  influenced 
to  a  lesser  degree,  and  painting  least  of  all.  It  was  not  till  the 
century  was  pretty  far  advanced  that  classical  subjects  of  a 
mythological  kind  were  adopted  by  artists  like  Botticelli  and 
Piero  di  Cosimo,  the  first  figures  borrowed  from  the  antique 
world  being  those  of  republican  worthies  diq;>layed  for  purposes 
of  public  edification. 

The  elements  which  the  humanistic  movement  contributed 
to  Florentine  art  are  the  following:  (i)  The  scientific  study  of 
perspective  in  all  its  branches,  linear  and  aerial,  including  the 
science  of  shadows.  (2)  Anatomy,  the  stu^y  of  the  nude  form 
both  at  rest  and  in  action.  (3)  Truth  of  fact  in  details  in 
animate  and  inanimate  subjects.  (4)  The  technique  of  oil 
painting.  It  must  be  observed  that  in  this  work  the  Florentines 
were  joined  by  certain  painters  of  Umbria,  who  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  Umbro-Sienese  tradition  already  spoken  of,  but  allied 
themselves  with  the  leaders  of  the  advance  who  were  fighting 
under  the  banner  of  Masacdo. 

Of  the  studies  mentioned  above  by  far  the  most  imp6rtant 
was  that  of  perspective.  Anatomy  and  realism  in  details  only 
represented  an  advance  along  ^e  lines  painting  had  been 
already  following.  The  new  technique  of  oil  painting,  though 
of  immense  importance  in  connexion  with  the  art  as  a  whole, 
affected  the  Florentines  comparatively  little.  Their  favourite 
form  of  painting  was  the  mural  picture,  not  the  self-contained 
pand  or  canvas  for  which  the  oil  medium  was  specially  designed, 
and  for  mural  work  fresco  remained  always  supreme  (see  Part  III., 
{  35).  In  this  mural  work  the  introduction  of  sdentific  perspec- 
tive effected  something  like  a  transformation.  The  essence  of 
the  work  from  the  decorative  point  oi  view  had  been  its  flatness. 
It  was  primarily  pattern-making,  and  nature  had  been  represented 
by  contours  which  stood  for  objects  without  giving  them  their  full 
dimensions.  When  the  artbt  began  to  introduce  varying  planes 
of  distance  and  to  gain  relief  by  light  and  shade,  there  was  at 
once  a  change  in  the  relation  of  the  picture  to  the  wall.  It  no 
longer  agreed  in  its  flatness  with  the  facts  of  the  surface  of  which 
it  formed  the  enrichment,  but  opposed  these  by  its  suggestion 
of  depth  and  distance.  Hence  while  painting  as  a  whole 
advanced  enormously  through  this  effort  after  the  truth  of  space, 
yet  decorative  quality  in  this  particular  form  of  the  art  propor- 
tionately sxiffered. 


The  study  of  perspective  owed  much  to  the  architect  and 
scholar  Brunellesco,  one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  ablest  of  the  men 
in  whom  the  new  movement  of  the  15th  century  was  embodied. 
Brunellesco  taught  all  he  knew  to  Masacdo,  for  whose  genius 
he  felt  strong  admiration;  but  the  artist  in  whom  the  result  U 
the  new  study  is  most  obvious  is  Paolo  UcttUo,  a  painter  of 
much  power,  who  was  bom  as  early  as  1397.  UcceUo,  as 
extant  works  testify,  sometimes  composed  pictures  msinly 
with  a  view  to  the  perspective  effects  for  which  they  furnished 
the  opportunity.  See  fig.  16,  Plate  V.,  where  in  a  fresco  of  a 
cavalry  skirmish  he  has  drawn  in  foreshortened  view  the  figure 
of  a  warrior  prone  on  the  ground,  as  well  as  various  weapons 
and  other  objects  under  the  feet  of  the  horses.  A  fresa>  of  "  The 
Flood  "  at  Florence  is  even  more  naive  in  its  parade  of  the 
painter's  newly  won  skill  in  perspective  sdence.  The  intarsists, 
or  workers  in  inlaid  woods,  who  were  very  numerous  in  Florence, 
also  adopted  perspective  motives  for  their  designs,  and  these 
testify  to  the  fasdnation  of  the  study  during  all  the  last  part  of 
the  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

The  advance  in  anatomical  studies  may  be  illustrated  in 
the  person  of  Antonio  PoUai'uolo.  Masacdo  had  been  as  great 
in  this  department  of  the  painter's  craft  as  in  any  other;  and  in 
the  Adam  and  Eve  of  the  "  Expulsion,"  and  the  famous  nudes 
shown  in  the  fresco  of  "  Peter  Baptizing,"  he  had  given  the 
truth  of  action  and  expression  as  few  have  been  able  to  render  it; 
but  in  the  matter  of  sdentific  accuracy  in  detail  more  anatomical 
study  was  needful,  and  to  this  men  like  PoUaiuolo  now  devoted 
themsdves.  Pollaiuolo's  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Sebastian,"  in 
the  London  National  Gallery,  is  a  very  notable  illustration  of 
the  efforts  which  a  consdentious  and  able  Florentine  of  the 
period  would  make  to  master  these  problems  oi  the  yi*ytifk 
aide  of  art.    (See  fig.  17,  Plate  V.) 

On  the  whole,  however,  of  the  men  of  this  group  it  was  not  a 
Florentine  but  the  Umbrian  Piero  de'  Francesdii  that  represents 
the  greatest  achievement  on  the  formal  side  of  art.  His  theoreti- 
cal studies  were  profound.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  perspective, 
representing  an  advance  on  the  previous  treatment  <rf  the 
sdence  by  Albert!;  and  to  this  study  of  linear  perq>ectivc  Piero 
united  those  of  aerial  perspective  and  the  sdence  of  shadows.  A 
fresco  of  his  at  Arezzo  entitled  the  "  Dream  of  Constantine  " 
is  epoch-making  in  presenting  a  night  effect  into  the  midst  of 
which  a  bolt  of  celestial  radiance  is  hurled,  the  incidence  of  which 
on  the  objects  of  the  various  planes  of  the  picture  has  be«»  case* 
fully  obscmd  and  accurately  reproduced.   (See  fig.  18,  Plate  V.) 

Piero  handed  on  his  sdentific  accomplishments  to  a  pupil, 
also  an  Umbrian  of  Florentine  sympathies,  Luca  Sgnordli  of 
Cortona.  He  achieved  still  greater  success  than  PoUaiuolo  in 
the  rendering  of  the  nude  form  in  action,  but  more  con^McoousIy 
than  any  others  of  this  group  he  sacrificed  beauty  to  truth,  and 
the  nudes  in  his  great  scries  of  frescoes  on  the  Last  Things  at 
Orvieto  are  anatomized  like  icorckis,  and  are  in  aAoor  and 
texture  positivdy  repellent.  Luca's  work  is,  however,  of  his- 
torical importance  as  leading  on  to  that  of  Michelangdo. 

A  great  power  in  the  Florentine  school  of  the  x  5th  centixxy 
was  Andrea  dd  Castagno,  an  artist  with  much  of  the  vigour,  the 
feeling  for  the  monumental,  of  Masacdo,  but  without  Masacdo*s 
saving  gift  of  suavity  of  treatment.  He  is  best  represented  by 
some  single  figures  representing  Florentine  worthies,  wbom  he 
has  painted  as  if  they  were  statues  in  niches.  Tl^  fonned 
part  of  the  decoration  of  a  villa,  and  are  notewwthy  as  whc^ 
secTilar  in  subjecL  There  is  a  massiveness  about  the  forms 
which  shows  how  thoroughly  the  xsth  century  Florentines  were 
mastering  the  representation  of  solid  objects  in  all  their  three 
dimensions.  Other  painters  attracted  attention  at  the  time  for 
their  realistic  treatment  of  details.  Vasari  singles  ovt  Alesia 
Baldovinetti 

The  importance  for  art  ot  the  Florentine  scho<d  of  the  tsth 
century  resides  in  these  efforts  for  the  perfecting  ci  patwtin^ 
on  the  formal  side,  which  its  representatives  wne  themsdves 
making  and  were  inspiring  in  others.  The  general  historian 
of  the  art  will  dwell  rather  on  this  aspect  of  the  work  of  the 
school  than  on  the  numerous  attractive  features  it  offers  to  the 
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superficial  observer.  The  Fra  Angelicos,  the  Fflippo  Lippis, 
the  Beoozxo  GozzoUs,  the  Botticellis,  the  Filippino  Lippis  of 
the  century  express  pleasantly  in  their  work  various  phases  of 
feeling,  devotional,  idyllic  or  pensive,  and  enjoy  a  proportionate 
popularity  among  the  lovers  of  pictures.  Exigencies  of  space 
preclude  anything  more  than  a  mention  of  their  names,  but  a 
sentence  or  two  must  be  given  to  a  painter  of  the  last  half  of  the 
century  who  represents  better  than  any  other  the  perfection 
of  the  monumental  style  in  fresco  painting.  This  painter  is 
Ghirlandajo,  to  whom  is  ascribed  a  characteristic  saying.  When 
disturbed  in  hours  of  work  about  some  domestic  affair  he 
exclaimed:  "  Trouble  me  not  about  these  household  matters; 
DOW  that  I  begin  to  comprehend  the  method  of  this  art  I  would 
fain  they  gave  me  to  paint  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  of 
Florence  with  stories."  Ghirlandajo  was  entering  into  the 
heritage  of  technical  knowledge  and  skill  that  had  been  labor- 
iously acquired  by  his  countTymen  and  their  Umbrian  comrades 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  he  spread  himself  upon 
the  plastered  walls  of  Tuscan  churches  with  easy  copiousness, 
in  works  which  give  us  a  better  idea  than  any  others  of  the  time 
of  how  much  can  be  accomplished  in  a  form  of  art  of  the  kind 
by  sound  tradition  and  a  businesslike  system  of  operation. 

The  mural  painting  of  Ghirlandajo  represents  in  its  perfection 
one  important  phase  of  the  art.  It  was  still  decorative  in  the 
sense  that  lime  colour-washes  were  the  natural  finish  of  the  lime 
plaster  on  the  wall,  and  that  these  washes  were  arranged  in  a 
colour-pattern  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  demonstrative  element, 
that  is,  the  significance  of  these  patches  of  colour  as  represent- 
ations of  nature,  was  however  in  the  eyes  of  both  painter 
and  public  the  matter  of  primary  importance,  and  similitude 
was  now  carried  as  far  as  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  linear 
perspective  rendered  possible.  Objects  were  rendered  in  their 
three  dimensions  and  were  properly  set  on  their  planes  and 
surrounded  with  suitable  accessories,  while  aerial  perspective 
was  only  drawn  on  to  ^ve  a  general  sense  of  space  without  the 
eye  being  attracted  too  far  into  the  distance.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  monumental  style  nothing  can  be  better  than  Ghirlandajo's 
fresco  of  the  "  Burial  of  S.  Fina  "  at  S.  Gimignano  in  Tuscany 
(see  fig.  19,  Plate  V.).  We  note  with  what  architeaural  feeling 
the  composition  is  balanced,  how  simple  and  monumental  is  the 
effect. 

§  x6.  The  Fifteenth  Century  in  ike  other  Italian  Schods.—lX.  has 
been  already,  noticed  that  Uie  painting  of  the  X4th  century  in 
the  Umbrian  cities  was  inspired  by  that  of  Siena.  Through 
the  xsth  century  the  Umbrian  school  developed  on  the  same 
lines.  Its  artists  were  as  a  whole  content  to  express  the  placid 
religious  sentiment  with  which  the  Sienese  had  inspired  them, 
and  advanced  in  technical  matters  almost  unconsciously,  or  at 
any  rate  without  making  the  pronounced  efforts  of  the  Floren- 
tines. While  Piero  de'  Franceschi  and  Luca  Signorelli  vied  with 
the  most  ardent  spirits  among  the  Florentines  in  grappling 
with  the  formal  problems  of  the  art,  their  countrymen  generally 
preserved  the  old  flatness  of  effect,  the  quiet  poses,  the  devout 
expressions  of  the  older  school.  This  Umbro-Sienese  art  pro- 
duced in  the  latter  part  of  the  centiuy  the  typical  Umbrian 
painter  Perugino,  whose  chief  importance  in  the  history  of  his 
art  is  the  fact  that  he  was  the  teacher  of  Raphael. 

An  Umbrian  who  united  the  suavity  of  style  and  feeling 
for  beauty  ci  the  Peruginesques  with  a  daring  and  scientific 
mastery  that  were  Florentine  was  Piero  de'  Franceschi's  pupil, 
^elozzo  da  Forll.  His  historical  importance  largely  resides 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  master  of  the  so-called  Roman 
schooL  As  was  noticed  before  in  connexion  with  the  early 
Roman  master,  Pieiro  Cavallini,  the  development  of  a  native 
Roman  school  was  checked  by  the  departure  of  the  papal  court 
to  France  for  the  best  part  of  a  century.  After  the  return,  when 
affairs  had  been  set  in  order,  the  popes  began  to  gather  round 
them  artists  to  carry  out  various  extensive  commissions,  such 
as  the  decoration  of  the  walls  of  the  newly-erected  palace 
chapel  of  the  Vatican,  called  from  its  founder  the  Sistine.  These 
artists  were  not  native  Romans  but  Florentines  and  Umbrians, 
cod  among  them  was  Melozzo  da  Forll,  who  by  taking  up  his 


residence  permanently  at  Rome  became  the  founder  of  the 
Roman  school,  that  was  afterwards  adorned  by  names  like 
those  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo. 

In  the  story  of  the  development  of  Italian  painting  Melozzo 
occupies  an  important  place.  He  carried  further  the  notion 
of  a  perspective  treatment  of  the  figure  that  was  started  by 
Masacdo's  angel  of  the  "  Expulsion,"  and  preceded  Correggio 
in  the  device  of  representing  a  celestial  event  as  it  would  appear 
to  a  specutor  who  was  looking  up  at  it  from  below. 

On  the  whole,  the  three  Umbrians,  Piero  de'  Franceschi, 
with  his  two  pupils  Luca  Signorelli  and  Melozzo,  are  the  most 
important  figures  in  the  central  Italian  art  of  the  formative 
period.  There  is  one  other  artist  in  another  part  of  Italy  whose 
personality  bulks  more  largely  than  even  theirs,  and  who,  like 
them  a  disdple  of  the  Florentines,  excelled  the  Florentines  in 
science  and  power,  and  this  is  the  Paduan  Mantegna. 

We  are  introduced  now  to  the  painters  of  north  Italy.  Their 
general  character  differs  from  that  of  the  Umbro-Sienese  school 
in  that  their  work  is  somewhat  hard  and  sombre,  and  wanting 
in  the  nalveti  and  tenderness  of  the  masters  who  originally 
drew  their  inspiration  from  Simone  Martini.  Giotto  had  spent 
some  time  and  accomplished  some  of  his  best  work  at  Padua  in 
the  earliest  years  of  the  14th  century,  but  his  influence  had  not 
lasted.  Florentine  art,  in  the  more  advanced  form  it  wore  in 
the  first  half  of  the  15th  century,  was  again  brought  to  it  by 
Donatello  and  Paolo  UcceUo,  who  were  at  work  there  shortly 
before  1450.  At  that  time  Andrea  Mantegna  was  receiving  his 
first  education  from  a  painter,  or  rather  im^esario,  named 
Francesco  Squardone,  who  directed  his  attention  to  antique 
models.  Mantegna  learnt  from  Donatello  a  statuesque  feeling 
for  form,  and  from  UcceUo  a  scientific  interest  in  perspective, 
while,  acting  on  the  stimulus  of  his  first  teacher,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  personal  study  of  the  remains  of  antique  sculpture  which 
were  common  in  the  Roman  cities  of  north  Italy.  Mantegna 
built  up  his  art  on  a  scientific  basis,  but  he  knew  how  to  inspire 
the  form  with  a  soul.  His  own  personality  was  one  of  the 
strongest  that  we  meet  with  in  the  annals  of  Italian  art,  and  he 
stamped  this  on  all  he  accomplished.  No  figures  stand  more  firmly 
than  Mantegna's,  none  have  a  more  plastic  fullness,  in  none  are 
details  of  accoutrement  or  folds  of  drapery  more  deariy  seen 
and  rendered.  The  study  of  antique  remains  supplied  him  with 
a  store  of  classical  details  that  he  uses  with  extraordinary 
accuracy  and  effectiveness  in  his  representations  of  a  Roman 
triumph,  at  Hampton  Court.  Andent  art  invested,  too,  with  a 
certain  austere  beauty  his  forms  of  women  or  children,  and  in 
classical  nudes  there  is  a  firmness  of  modelling,  a  suppleness  in 
movement,  that  we  look  for  in  vain  among  the  Florentines. 
Fig.  30,  Plate  VI.,  which  shows  a  dance  of  the  Muses  with  Venus 
and  Vulcan,  is  tsrpical.  Mantegna  was  not  only  a  great  person- 
ality, but  he  exerdsed  a  powerful  and  wide-reaching  influence 
upon  all  the  art  of  north  Italy,  induding  that  of  Venice.  His 
perspective  studies  led  him  in  the  same  direction  as  Melozzo  da 
Forll,  and  in  some  decorative  paintings  in  the  Camera  degli  Sposi 
at  Mantua  he  pointed  out  the  way  that  was  afterwards  to  be 
followed  by  Correggio. 

Mantegna's  relations  with  the  school  of  Venice  introduce  us 
to  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  aU  the  Italian  schools 
save  that  of  Florence.  Venetian  painting  occupies  a  position 
by  itself  that  corresponds  with  the  place  and  history  of  the  dty 
that  gave  it  birth.  The  connexions  of  Venice  were  not  with  the 
rest  of  Italy,  but  rather  with  the  East  and  with  Germany. 
Commercially  speaking,  she  was  the  emporium  of  trade  with 
both.  Into  her  markets  streamed  the  wealth  of  the  Orient, 
and  from  her  markets  this  was  transferred  across  the  Alps  to 
dties  like  Nuremberg.  From  Germany  had  come  a  certain 
Gothic  element  into  Venetian  architecture  in  the  X4th  century, 
and  a  little  later  an  influence  of  the  same  kind  began  to  affect 
Venetian  painting.  Up  to  that  time  Venice  had  depended 
for  her  painters  on  the  East,  and  had  imported  Byzantine 
Madonna  pictures,  and  called  in  Byzantine  mosaic-workers 
to  adorn  the  walls  and  roof  of  her  metropolitan  church.  The 
first  sign  of  native  activity  is  to  be  found  at  Murano,  when^ 
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in  the  first  half  of  the  xsth  century,  a  German,  Justus  of 
AUcmagna,  worked  in  partnership  with  a  Muranese  family.  A 
little  later  a  stranger  from  another  quarter  executes  important 
commissions  in  the  city  of  the  lagoons.  This  was  an  Utebrian, 
Gentile  da  Fabriano,  who  possessed  the  suavity  and  tenderness 
of  his  school. 

The  natural  tendency  of  Venetian  taste,  nourished  for  cen- 
turies on  opulent  Oriental  stuffs,  on  gold  and  gems,  ran  in  the 
direction  of  what  was  soft  and  pleasing  to  the  sense.  The 
northern  Gothic  and  the  Umbrian  influences  corresponded  with 
this  and  flattered  the  natural  tendency  of  the  people.  For  the 
proper  development  of  Venetian  painting  some  element  of 
Florentine  strength  and  science  was  absolutely  necessary,  and 
this  was  imparted  to  the  Venetian  school  by  Mantegna  through 
the  medium  of  the  Bellini. 

The  Bellini  were  a  Venetian  family  of  painters,  of  whom  the 
father  was  originally  an  assistant  to  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  but 
lived  for  a  while  at  Padua,  where  his  daughter  Nicolosia  became 
the  wife  of  Mantegna.  With  the  two  Bellini  sons,  Gentile  and 
Giovanni,  Mantegna  became  very  intimate,  and  a  mutual 
influence  was  exercised  that  was  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  all 
Mantegna  softened  a  little  what  has  been  termed  his  "  iron  style, 
through  the  assimilation  of  some  of  the  suavity  and  feeling  for 
beauty  and  colour  that  were  engrained  in  the  Venetians,  while 
on  the  other  hand  Mantegna  imparted  some  of  'his  own  stern- 
ness and  his  Florentine  science  to  his  brothers-in-law,  of  whom 
the  younger,  Giovanni,  was  the  formative  master  of  the  later 
Venetian  school. 

§  17.  The  Painting  of  the  Sixteenth  Century:  the  Mastery  of 
Form. — ^If  we  examine  a  drawing  of  the  human  figure  by  Raphael, 
Michelangelo,  or  Correggio,  and  compare  it  with  the  finest 
examples  of  Greek  figure  design  on  the  vases,  we  note  at  once 
that  to  the  andcnt  artist  the  form  presented  itself  as  a  sil- 
houette, and  he  had  to  put  constraint  on  himself  to  reah'ze  its 
depth;  whereas  the  moderns,  so  to  say,  think  in  the  third  dimen- 
sion of  space  and  every  touch  of  their  pencil  presupposes  it. 
The  lovely  "  Aphrodite  riding  on  a  Swan,"  on  the  large  Greek 
kylix  in  the  British  Museum,  is  posed  in  an  impossible  position 
between  the  wing  of  the  creature  and  its  body,  where  there 
would  be  •no  space  for  her  to  sit.  The  lines  of  her  figure  are 
exquisite,  but  she  is  pure  contour,  not  form.  In  a  Raphael 
nude  the  strokes  of  the  chalk  come  forward  from  the  back, 
bringing  with  them  into  relief  the  rounded  limb  which  grows 
into  plastic  fullness  before  our  eyes.  Whether  the  parts  recede 
or  approach,  or  sway,  from  side  to  side,  the  impression  on  the 
eye  is  equally  clear  and  convincing.  The  lines  do  not  merely 
limit  a  surface  but  caress  the  shape  and  model  it  by  their  very 
direction  and  comparative  force  into  relief.  In  other  words, 
these  16th-century  masters  for  the  first  time  perfectly  realize 
the  aim  which  was  before  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks;  and  Raphael, 
who  in  grace  and  truth  and  composition  may  have  been  only 
the  peer  of  Apelles,  probably  surpassed  his  great  predecessor  in 
this  easy  and  instinctive  rendering  of  objects  in  their  solidity. 

In  so  far  as  the  work  of  these  masters  of  the  culminating 
period,  in  its  relation  to  nature,  is  of  this  character  it  needs 
no  further  analysis,  and  attention  should  rather  be  directed  to 
those  elements  in  Italian  design  of  the  16th-century  which  have 
a  special  interest  for  the  after  development  of  the  art. 

Not  only  was  form  mastered  as  a  matter  of  drawing,  but 
relief  was  indicated  by  a  subtle  treatment  of  light  and  shade. 
Foreshortening  as  a  matter  of  drawing  requires  to  be  accom- 
panied by  correct  modulation  of  tone  and  colour,  for  as  the  form 
in  question  recedes  from  the  eye,  changes  of  the  most  delicate 
kind  in  the  illumination  and  hue  of  the  parts  present  themselves 
for  record  and  reproduction.  The  artist  who  first  achieved 
mastery  in  these  refinements  of  chiaroscuro  was  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  while  Correggio  as  a  colourist  added  to  Lconardesque 
modelling  an  equally  delicate  rendering  of  the  modulation  of 
local  colour  in  relation  to  the  inddencc  of  light,  and  the  greater 
or  less  distance  of  each  part  from  the  eye.  This  represented 
a  great  advance  in  the  rendering  of  natural  truth,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  masters  of  the  17th  century.    It  is  not  only  by 


linear  perspective,  or  the  progressive  diminution  in  size  trf 
objects  as  they  recede,  that  the  effect  of  space  and  distance  can 
be  compassed.  This  depends  more  oh  what  artists  know  as 
"  tone  "  or  "  values,"  that  is,  on  the  gradual  degradation  of  the 
intensity  of  light  and  shadow,  and  the  diminishing  saturation 
of  colours,  or,  as  we  may  express  it  in  a  word  that  is  not  however 
quite  adequate,  aerial  perspective.  That  which  Leonardo  and 
Correggio  had  accomplished  in  the  modelling,  h'ghting  and 
tinting  of  the  single  form  in  space  had  to  be  applied  by  succeeding 
artists  to  space  as  a  whole,  and  this  was  the  work  not  of  the  i6lh 
but  of  the  17th  century,  and  not  of  Italians  but  of  the  masters  of 
the  Netherlands  and  of  Spain. 

I  x8.  The  Contribution  of  Venice. — Before  we  enter  upon  this 
fourth  period  of  the  development  of  the  art,  something  must  be 
said  of  an  all-important  contribution  that  painting  owes  to  the 
masters  of  Venice. 

The  reference  is  not  only  to  Venetian  colouring.  This  was 
partly,  as  we  have  seen,  the  result  of  the  temperament  and 
circumstances  of  the  people,  and  we  may  ascribe  also  to  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  city  another  Venetian  characteristic. 
There  is  at  Vem'ce  a  sense  of  openness  and  space,  and  the  artists 
seem  anxious  on  their  canvases  to  convey  the  same  impressi<m 
of  a  large  entourage.  The  landscape  background,  which  we 
have  already  found  on  early  Flemish  panels,  becomes  a  feature 
of  the  pictures  of  the  Venetians,  but  these  avoid  the  meticulous 
detail  of  the  Flemings  and  treat  their  spaces  in  a  broader  and 
simpler  fashion.  An  indispensable  condition  however  for  the 
rich  and  varied  effects  of  colour  shown  on  Venetian  canvases  was 
the  possession  by  the  painters  of  an  adequate  technique.  In 
the  third  part  of  this  article  an  account  is  given  of  the  change 
in  technical  methods  due,  not  so  much  to  the  introduction  of  the 
oil  medium  by  the  Van  Eycks,  as  to  the  exploitation  at  Venice  of 
the  unsuspected  resources  which  that  medium  could  be  made 
to  afford.  Giovanni  Bellini,  not  Hubert  van  Eyck,  is  really  the 
primal  painter  in  oil,  because  he  was  the  first  to  manipulate 
it  with  freedom,  and  to  play  off  against  each  other,  the  various 
effects  of  opaque  and  transparent  pigment.  His  noble  picture 
at  Murano,  representing  the  Doge  Barbarigo  adoring  the 
Madonna,  represents  his  art  at  its  b^t  (see  fig.  21,  Plate  VI.). 

Bellini  rendered  possible  the  painters  of  the  culminating 
period  of  Venetian  art,  Giorgione,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  with  others 
hardly  less  great.  Giorgione  was  the  first  who  made  the  art, 
as  an  art  of  paint  not  merely  of  design,  speak  to  the  soul.  His 
melting  outlines  and  the  crisp  clean  touches  that  wake  the  piece 
to  life;  his  glowing  hues  and  the  pearly  neutrals  that  give  them 
repose  and  quality;  the  intimate  appeal  of  his  dreamy  faces, 
his  refined  but  voluptuous  forms,  and  the  large  freedom  of  his 
spaces  of  sky  and  distance,  all  combine  to  impress  us  with  a 
sense  of  the  poetry  and  mystery  of  creation  that  we  derive  from 
the  works  of  no  other  extant  painter.  The  "  Concert  "  of  the 
Louvre,  fig.  22,  Plate  VII.  is  typically  Gtorgionesque. 

Tintoretto,  more  intellectually  profound,  more  passionate, 
writes  for  us  his  message  in  his  stormy  brush-strokes,  now 
shaking  us  with  terror,  now  lifting  our  souk  on  the  wings  of  his 
imagination;  but  with  him  as  with  the  younger  master  it  is 
always  the  painter  who  speaks,  and  always  in  the  terms  of 
colour  and  texture  and  handling.  Lastly,  between  the  two, 
unapproachable  in  his  majestic  calm,  stands  Titian.  Combining 
the  poetry  of  Giorgione  with  much  o'  Tintoretto's  d^th  and 
passion,  he  is  the  first,  and  still  perhaps  the  greatest,  of  the 
supreme  masters  of  the  painter's  art.  His  masterpiece  is  the 
great  "Presentation"  of  the  Venice  Academy,  fig.  35,  Plate 
VII.  Painting,  it  is  true,  has  to  advance  in  its  development 
beyond  the  ideals  of  Titian's  century,  but  it  loses  on  the  ethical 
side  more  than  on  the  technical  side  it  wins,  and  without  the 
Venetians  the  world  would  have  never  known  the  full  possi- 
bilities of  the  art  that  began  so  simply  and  at  so  early  a  stage  of 
human  civilization. 

§  19.  The  Fourth  Period:  the  Realvulion  of  the  Truth  of  Space, 
Changed  Relation  of  Painting  to  Nature. — By  the  17th  century 
the  development  of  painting  had  passed  through  all  its  stages, 
and  the  picture  was  no  longer  a  mere  silhouette  or  a  traoxript 
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of  objects  against  a  flat  background,  but  rather  an  enchanted 
mirror  of  the  world^  in  which  might  be  reflected  space  beyond 
space  in  infinite  recession.  With  this  transformation  of  the 
picture  there  was  connected  a  complete  change  in  the  relation 
of  the  artist  to  nature.  Throughout  all  the  earlier  epochs  of 
the  art  that  painter  had  concerned  himself  not  with  nature  as 
a  whole,  but  with  certain  selected  aspects  of  nature  that  furnished 
him  with  his  recognized  subjects.  These  subjects  were  selected 
on  account  of  their  intrinsic  beauty  or  importance,  and  as 
representing  intrinsic  worth  they  claimed  to  be  delineated 
in  the  clearest  and  most  substantial  fashion.  In  the  17th 
century,  not  only  was  the  world  as  a  whole  brought  within 
the  artist's  view,  but  it  presented  itself  as  worthy  in  every 
part  of  his  most  reverent  attention.  In  other  words  the  art 
of  the  zyth  century,  and  of  the  modem  epoch  in  general,  is 
democratic,  and  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  difference  in  artistic 
value  among  the  aspects  of  nature  which  was  at  the  basis  of  the 
essentially  aristocratic  art  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians.  It  does 
not  follow  that  selection  is  of  any  less  importance  in  modem 
painting  than  it  was  of  old;  the  change  is  that  the  basis  of  selec- 
tion is  not  now  a  fixed  intrinsic  gradation  amongst  objects,  but 
rather  a  variable  difference  dependent  not  on  the  object  itself 
but  On  certain  accidents  of  its  position  and  lighting.  The 
artist  still  demands  that  nature  shall  inspire  him  with  her 
beauty,  but  he  has  learned  that  this  beauty  is  so  widely  diffused 
that  he  may  find  it  any^'here.  It  was  a  profound  saying  of 
John  Constable  that  there  is  nothing  ugly  in  nature,  for,  as  he 
explained  it,  let  the  actual  form  and  character  of  an  object  be 
what  it  would,  the  angle  at  which  it  might  be  viewed,  and  the 
effect  upon  it  of  light  and  colour,  could  always  make  it  beautiful. 
It  is  when  objects  and  groups  of  objects  have  taken  on  themselves 
this  pictorial  beauty,  which  only  the  artistically  trained  eye 
can  discern,  that  the  modem  painter  finds  himself  in  the  presence 
of  his  "  subject,"  and  he  knows  that  this  magical  play  of  beauty 
may  appear  in  the  most  casual  and  unlikely  places,  in  mean 
and  squalid  corners,  and  upon  the  most  ordinary  objects  of 
daily  life.  Sometimes  it  will  be  a  heap  of  litter,  sometimes  a 
maiden's  face,  that  will  be  touched  with  this  pictorial  charm. 
Things  to  the  common  eye  most  beautiful  may  be  barren  of  it, 
while  it  may  touch  and  glorify  a  clod. 

The  artist  who  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  convindngly 
this  principle  of  modem  painting  was  Rembrandt.  With 
Hcmbrandt  the  actual  intrinsic  character  of  the  object  before 
him  was  of  small  concern.  Beauty  was  with  him  a  matter  of 
surface  effect  that  depended  on  the  combined  influence  of  the 
actual  local  colour  and  superficial  modelling  of  objects,  with 
the  passing  condition  of  their  lighting,  and  the  greater  or 
less  clearness  of  the  air  through  which  they  were  seen.  Behind 
the  effect  produced  in  this  fortuitous  fashion  the  object  in  itself 
vanished,  so  to  say,  from  view.  It  was  appearance  that  was 
important,  not  reality.  Rembrandt's  art  was  related  essentially 
not  to  things  as  they  were  but  as  they  seemed.  The  artists 
of  the  15th  century,  whose  careful  delineation  of  objects  gives 
them  the  title  of  the  earliest  realists,  portrayed  these  objects 
in  precise  analytical  fashion  each  for  itself.  More  advanced 
painters  regarded  them  not  only  in  themselves  but  in  their 
artistic  relations  as  combining  beauties  of  form  and  colour  that 
together  made  up  a  pictorial  effect.  Rembrandt  in  his  later  work 
attended  to  the  pictorial  effect  alone  and  practically  annulled 
the  objects,  by  reducing  them  to  pure  tone  and  colour.  Things 
are  not  there  at  all,  but  only  the  semblance  or  effect  or  *'  impres- 
sion "  of  things.  Breadth  is  in  this  way  combined  with  the 
most  delicate  variety,  and  a  new  lorm  of  painting,  now  called 
'*  impre^ionism,"  has  come  into  being. 

To  give  back  nature  just  as  she  is  seen,  in  a  purely'  pictorial 
aspect,  is  the  final  achievement  of  the  painter's  craft,  but  as  the 
differences  of  tone  and  colour  on  which  pictorial  beauty  depends 
are  extremely  subtle,  so  it  is  only  by  a  skill  of  touch  that  seems 
like  the  most  accomplished  sleight  of  hand  that  the  required 
illusion  can  be  produced,  and  in  this  way  the  actual  handling 
of  the  brush  assumes  in  modem  painting  an  importance  which 
in  the  old  days  it  never  possessed.   The  effect  is  produced  not  by 


definite  statements  of  form  and  colour,  but  by  what  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  termed  "  the  judidous  unfinish  of  a  consummate 
workman,"  through  which  "  the  flat  surface  is  transformed  into 
space."  Frans  Hals  of  Haarlem,  who  was  bom  in  1580,  was 
perhaps  the  first  to  reveal  the  artistic  possibilities  of  a  free 
suggestive  handling  in  oil  paint,  and  Van  Dyck  is  said  to  have 
marvelled  how  Hals  was  able  to  sketch  in  a  portrait  "  with 
single  strokes  of  the  brush,  each  in  the  right  place,  without 
altering  them  and  without  fusing  them  together."  .  In  the 
wonderful  late  Velazquez  at  Vienna,  the  portrait  of  the  Infant 
Philipp  Prosper  as  a  child  of  two  years  old,  the  white  drapery, 
the  minute  fingers,  the  delicate  baby  face  from  which  look  out 
great  eyes  of  darkest  blue,  are  all  indicated  with  touches  so 
loosely  thrown  upon  the  canvas  that  seen  near  by  th^  are  all 
confusion — yet  the  life  and  tmth  are  in  them,  and  at  the  proper 
focal  distance  nature  herself  is  before  us.  The  touches  combine 
to  give  the  forms,  the  local  colours,  the  depth,  the  solidity  of 
nature,  while  at  the  same  time  the  chief  impression  they  convey 
is  that  of  the  opalescent  play  of  changing  tones  and  hues  which, 
eluding  the  Uraitations  of  definite  contours,  make  up  to  the 
painter's  eye  the  chief  beauty  of  the  extemal  world.  Moreover 
it  will  be  understood  that  this  realization  of  the  tmth  of  space, 
which  is  the  distinguishing  quality  of  modem  painting,  docs 
not  mean  that  the  artist  is  always  to  be  rendering  large  views  of 
sky  and  plain.  The  gift  of  setting  objects  in  space,  so  that  the 
atmosphere  plays  about  them,  and  their  relations  of  tone  to  their 
surroundings  are  absolutely  correct  and  convincing,  is  shown 
just  as  well  in  a  group  of  things  close  at  hand  as  in  a  wide  land- 
scape. The  backgrounds  in  the  pictures  by  Velazquez  of  "  The 
Surrender  of  Breda  "  and  "  Don  Balthazar  Carlos  "  at  Madrid 
are  magnificent  in  their  limitless  suggestion  of  the  free  spaces 
of  earth  and  sky,  but  the  artist's  power  in  this  respect  is  just  as 
effectively  shown  in  the  creation  of  space  in  the  interiors  of 
"  The  Maids  of  Honour  "  and  the  "  Spinners,"  and  the  skill  with 
which  he  brings  away  the  hand  of  the  sitter  from  his  white  robe, 
in  the  "  Innocent  X."  of  the  Dona  Palace  at  Rome.  The  fact 
is  that  the  scale  on  which  the  modem  painter  works,  and  the 
nature  of  his  subjects,  make  no  difference  in  the  essential  char- 
acter of  the  result.  A  very  few  square  feet  of  canvas  were 
suffident  for  Ruysdael  to  convey  in  his  "  Haarlem  from  the 
Dunes  "  the  most  sublime  impression  of  infinity;  and  a  Dutch 
interior  by  De  Hooch  gives  us  just  as  much  feeling  of  air  and 
distance  as  one  of  the  vast  panoramic  Ismdscapes  of  De  Koningk 
or  Rubens. 

1 30.  Impressionism, — ^The  term  "  impressionism,"  much  heard 
in  artistic  discussions  of  to-day,  is  said  to  date  from  a  certain 
exhibition  in  Paris  in  1871,  in  the  catalogue  of  which  the  word 
was  often  used;  a  picture  being  called  Impression  de  mon  pol- 
d-feUf  or  Impression  d*un  chat  ^i  se  promtne,  &c.  An 
influential  critic  sumined  up  these  impressions,  and  dubbed 
the  exhibition  "  Salon  des  Impressionistes  "  (Muther,  Modern 
PcitUing,  1896,  ii.  718).  It  is  a  mistake  however  to  suppose 
that  the  style  of  painting  denoted  by  this  term  is  an  invention 
of  the  day,  for,  in  so  far  as  it  b  practised  seriously  and  with 
adequate  itrtistic  powers,  it  is  essentially  the  same  style  as  that 
of  some  of  the  greatest  Z7th<entury  masters,  such  as  Rembrandt 
and  Velazquez.  Modem  investigation  ifito  the  reasons  of  things 
has  provided  the  system  with  a  sdentific  basis  and  justification, 
and  we  can  see  that  it  really  corresponds  with  the  experimentally 
determined  facts  of  human  vision.  The  act  of  "  seeing  "  may 
mean  one  or  two  different  things.  .We  may  (i)  allow  our  glance 
to  travel  leisurely  over  the  field  of  vision,  viewing  the  objects  one 
by  one,  and  forming  a  clear  picture  to  ourselves  of  each  in  turn; 
or  (2)  we  may  try  to  take  in  the  whole  field  of  vision  at  a  glance, 
ignoring  the  special  objects  and  trying  to  frame  before  oursdves 
a  sort  of  summary  representation  of  the  whole;  or  again,  (3) 
we  may  choose  a  single  point  in  the  field  of  vision,  and  focus  on 
that  our  attention,  allowing  the  surrounding  objects  to  group 
themselves  in  an  indistinct  general  mass.  We  can  look  at  nature 
in  any  one  of  these  three  ways;  each  is  as  legitimate  as  the  others; 
but  since  in  most  ordinary  cases  we  look  at  things  in  order  to 
gain  information  about  them,  our  vision  is  usually  of  the  first  or 
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analytical  kind,  in  which  we  fix  the  objects  successively,  noting 
each  by  each  their  individual  characteristics.  As  the  object 
of  painting  is  to  reproduce  what  is  seen  as  we  see  it,  so  in  the 
majority  of  cases  painting  corresponds  to  this,  our  usual  way, 
of  viewing  nature.  That  is  to  say,  all  painters  of  the  early 
schools,  and  the  majority  of  painters  at  all  times,  represent  nature 
in  a  way  that  answers  to  this  analytical  vision.  The  treatment 
of  groups  of  objects  in  the  mass,  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
occasionally  essayed  even  in  ancient  times  (see  |§  8, 9),  does  not 
become  the  painter's  ideal  till  the  17th  century.  We  find  then, 
and  we  find  here  and  there  through  all  the  later  periods  of  the 
art,  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  artist  to  reproduce  the  effect  of 
vision  of  the  other  two  kinds,  to  show  how  objects  look  when 
regarded  all  together  and  not  one  by  one,  or  how  they  look  when 
we  focus  our  attention  on  one  of  them  but  notice  at  the  same 
time  how  all  the  others  that  are  in  the  field  of  vision  group  them- 
selves round  in  a  penumbra,  in  which  they  are  seen  and  yet  not 
seen.  The  special  developments  Of  impressionistic  art  in  recent 
times  in  France  and  England  are  dealt  with  in  the  article  on 
Imprsssionxsm  (see  also  the  appendix  to  this  article  on  Recent 
Schools  of  PairUing),  but  ifia  mentioned  here  as  a  style  of  paint- 
ing that  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  evolution  of  the  art  which 
has  been  traced  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  X7th  century.  For 
the  particular  pictorial  beauty,  on  which  the  modem  painter 
trains  his  eye,  is  largely  a  beauty  of  relation,  and  depends  on 
the  mutual  effect  on  each  other  of  the  elements  in  a  group. 
Unless  these  are  looked  at  in  the  mass  their  pictorial  quality  will 
be  entirely  missed.  This  word  on  impressionisnl,  as  corre- 
sponding to  certain  ways  of  looking  at  nature,  is  accordingly  a 
necessary  adjuna  to  the  critique  of  modem  painting  unce 
the  zyth  century. 

§  ax.  Painting  in  the  Modem  Schools.— -The  history  of  the  art 
has  been  presented  here  as  an  evolution,  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  which  was  the  impressionist  painting  t>f  i7th-centuiy 
masters  such  as  Rembrandt  and  Velazquez.  In  this  form  qf 
painting  the  artist  is  only  concerned  with  those  aspects  of  nature 
which  give  him  the  sense  of  pictorial  beauty  in  tone  and  colour, 
and  these  aspects  he  reproduces  on  his  canvas,  not  as  a  mere 
mirror  would,  but  touched,  pervaded,  transfigured  by  his  own 
artistic  personality.  It  does  not  follow  however  that  these 
particular  ideals  of  the  art.  have  inspired  modem  painters  as  a 
body.  No  one  who  visits  the  picture  exhibitions  of  the  day,  or 
even  our  galleries  of  older  art,  will  fail  to  note  that  a  good  deal 
of  modem  paintiiig  since  the  Z7th  century  has  been  academic 
and  conventional,  or  prosaically  natural,  or  merely  popular  in 
its  appeaL  With  work  of  this  kind  we  are  net  concerned,  and 
accordingly,  in  the  uble  (VIII.)  which  foUows  in  Part  II.  of  the 
article,  the  names  with  few  exceptions  are  those  of  artists 
who  embody  the  maturer  pictorial  aims  that  have  been  under, 
discussion. 

Of  the  schools  of  the  X7th.  century  that  of  Spain,  owing 
much  to  the  so-called  Italian  "naturalists,"  pixxiuced  the 
incomparable  Velazquez  with  one  or  two  notable  contempor- 
aries, and  later  on  in  the  x8th  century  the  interesting  figure 
of  Goya;  while  the  influence  of  Velazquez  on  Whistler  and  other 
painters  of  to-day  is  a  more  important  fact  connected  with  the 
school  than  the  recent  appearance  in  it  of  brilliant  tfechnical 
executants  such  as  Fortuny. 

The  schools  of  FUmders  and  of  France  are  dosdy  connected, 
and  both  owe  much  to  Italian  influence.  The  land  of  Italy, 
rather  than  any  works  of  Italian  painters,  has  been  the  in^ira- 
tion  of  the  soHcalled  classical  landscapists,  among  whom  the 
Lorrainer  Claude  and  the  French  Poussin  take  the  rank  of 
captains  of  a  goodly  band  of  followers.  In  figure  painting  the 
Venetians  inspire  Rubens,  and  Raphael  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  academic  draughtsmen  and  composers  of  "  historical " 
pieces  who  have  been  especially  numerous  in  France.  Rubens 
and  Raphael  together  formed  Le  Brun  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV., 
David  and  Delaroche  in  the  two  succeeding  centuries,  and  the 
modem  decorative  figure  painters,  such  as  Baudry,  whose  works 
adom  the  public  buildings  of  France.  Flemish  influence  is  also 
strong  in  the  French  painting  in  a  gallant  vein  of  the  x8th  century 


from  the  serious  and  beautiful  art  of  Watteau  (fig.  94,  Plate  VnLj 
to  the  slighter  productions  of  a  Fragonard.  Van  Dyck,  another 
Fleming  of  genius,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  British  portrait- 
ure of  the  z8th  century,  which  is  affiliated  to  him  through  Koeller 
and  Sir  Peter  Lely.  There  is  something  of  the  courtly  elegance 
of  Van  Dyck  in  the  beautiful  Gainsborough  at  Edinburgh 
representing  the  Hon.  Mrs  Graham  (fig.  35,  Hate  VIU.).  On  the 
whole,  though  the  representative  masters  of  these  two  schools 
are  original,  or  at  any  rate  personal,  in  technique,  they  are  in 
their  attitude  towards  nature  largely  dependent  on  Uie  traditions 
established  in  the  great  lulian  schoob  of  figure-painting  of  the 
1 6th  century.  The  contrast  when  we  turn  from  France  aifil 
Flanders  to  Holland  is  extraordinary.  This  country  produced 
at  the  close  of  the  i6th  century  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  X7th 
a  body  of  painters  who  owed  no  direct  debt  at  all  to  Italy,  and, 
so  far  as  appears,  would  have  been  what  they  were  had  Titian  and 
Raphael  and  Michelangelo  never  existed.  They  took  advantage, 
it  is  true,  of  the  mastery  over  nature  and  over  the  material 
apparatus  of  painting  which  had  been  von  for  the  world  by 
the  lulians  of  the  xsth  and  x6th  centuries,  but  there  their 
debt  to  the  peninsula  ended,  and  in  their  outlook  upon  nature 
they  were  entirely  original. 

The  Dutch  school  is  indeed  an  epitome  of  the  art  in  its  nsodera 
phase,  and  all  that  has  been  said  of  this  applies  with  special 
force  to  the  painting  of  Holland.  Democratic  in  choice  of 
subject,  subtle  in  observation  of  tone  and  atmosphere,  refined  in 
colour,  free  and  yet  precise  in  execution,  senative  to  every  charm 
of  texture  and  handling,  the  Dutch  painter  of  the  first  half  of 
the  X7th  century  represents  the  most  varied  and  the  most 
finished  accomplishment  in  paint  that  any  school  can  show 
Such  work  as  he  perfected  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  powerful 
effect  on  later  art,  and  accordingly  we  find  a  current  of  influence 
flowing  from  Holland  through  the  whole  course  of  modem 
painting,  side  by  side  with  the  more  copious  tide  that  had  its 
fountain-head  in  Italy.  Hogarth  ahd  Chardin  and  Moriand 
in  the  x8th  century,  the  Norwich  painters  and  Constable  in  the 
xQth,  with,  the  French  Barbizon  landscapists  who  look  to  the 
last  as  their  head,  all  owe  an  incalculable  debt  to  the  sincere 
and  simple  but  masterly  art  of  the  countrymen  of  Rembrandt. 

§  22.  TAe  Different  Kinds  of  Painting  represented  in  the  Modem 
Schools.^Tht  fact  that  the  Dutch  painters  have  left  us  master- 
pieces in  so  many  different  walks  of  painting,  makes  it  con- 
venient that  we  should  add  here  some  brief  notes  on  diaractcristic 
modem  phases  of  the  art  on  which  they  sumped  the  impress 
of  their  genius.  The  normal  subject  for  the  artist,  as  we  have 
seen,  up  to  the  X7th  century,  was  the  figure-subject,  generally 
in  some  connexion  with  religion.  The  Egyptian  portrayed  the 
men  and  women  of  his  time,  but  the  pictures,  throu^  their 
coxmexion  with  the  sepulchre,  had  a  quasi-religious  significance. 
The  Assyrian  chronicled  the  acts  of  semi-divine  kings.  Greek 
artists,  whether  sculptors  or  painters,  were  m  the  majority  of 
cases  occupied  with  the  doings  of  gods  and  heroes.  Christian 
art,  up  to  the  x6th  century,  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
religious  themes.  In  all  this  art,  as  weU  as  in  the  more  secular 
figure-painting  of  the  modem  schools,  the  personages  represented, 
with  their  doings  and  surroundings,  were  of  intrinsic  importance, 
and  the  portrayal  of  them  was  in  a  measure  an  act  of  service 
and  of  honour.  PortraUtire  is  differentiated  from  thb  kind  of 
subject-picture  through  stages  which  it  would  be  interesting 
to  trace,  but  the  portrait,  though  secular,  is  always  treated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  exalt  or  dignify  the  sitter.  Another  kind  of 
figure-piece,  also  differentiated  by  degrees  from  the  subject- 
picture  of  the  loftier  kind,  is  the  so-called  Genre  PwUing,  in 
which  the  human  actors  and  their  going»K>n  are  in  thensdvcs 
indifferent,  trivial,  or  mean  and  even  repellent;  and  in  which, 
accordin^y,  intrinsic  interest  of  subject  has  disappeared  to  be 
replaced  by  an  artistic  interest  of  a  different  kind.  Landscape^ 
in  modem  times  so  important  a  branch  of  painting,  is  also  adT 
outcome  of  the  traditlorial  figure-piece,  for  at  first  it  is  nothing  but 
a  background  to  a  scene  in  whidi  human  figures  are  prominent. 
Marine  Painting  is  a  branch  of  landscape  art  differentiated  from 
this,  but  supplied  at  first  in  the  same  way  with  figuit^nterest. 
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The  origiii  of  Ammal  PainiiMg  is  to  be  sought  partly  in 
figure-pieces,  where,  as  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  animals  play 
a  part  in  scenes  of  human  life,  and  partly  in  landscapes,  in 
which  cattle,  &c.,  are  introduced  to  enliven  the  foreground.  The 
Hunting  Picture,  combining  a  treatment  of  figures  and  animals 
in  action  with  landscape  of  a  picturesque  character,  gives  an 
artist  like  Rubens  a  welcome  opportunity,  and  the  picture  of 
Dead  Gam€  may  be  regarded  as  its  ofishooU  This  brings  us  to 
the  important  class  of  StiU-Life  Painting,  the  relation  (^  which 
to  the  figure-piece  can  be  traced  through  the  genre  piaure  and 
the  portrait.  As  a  natural  scene  in  the  backgrotmd,  so  on  the 
nearer  planes,  a  Judiciously  chosen  group  of  accessory  objects 
adds  life  and  interest  to  the  representation  of  a  personage  or 
scene  from  human  life.  Later  on  these  objects,  when  regarded 
with  the  eyes  of  an  artist  fully  opened  to  the  beauty  of  the 
world,  become  in  themselves  fit  for  artistic,  aye,  even  ideal, 
treatment;  and  a  VoUon  will  by  the  magic  of  his  art  make  the 
interior  of  a  huge  and  polished  copper  caldron  look  as  grand  as  if 
it  were  the  very  vault  of  heaven  itself. 

§  3j.  Portraiture.— fiXXeoxiatk  has  already  been  called  in  |  7 
to  the  skUl  of  the  Egyptian  artist  in  marking  differences  of 
species  and  race  in  animals  and  men.  In  the  case  of  personages 
of  special  distinction,  notably  kings,  individual  lineaments 
were  portrayed  with  the  same  freshness,  the  same  accent  of 
truth.  There  is  less  of  this  power  among  the  artists  of  Assyria. 
The  naturalism  of  Cretan  and  Mycenaean  art  Is  so  striking  that 
we  should  expect  to  find  portraiture  represented  among  its 
rem<uns,  and  this  term  may  be  fairly  applied  to  the  gold  masks 
that  covered  the  faces  of  bodies  in  the  tombs  opened  by  Dr 
Schliemann.  In  eariy  (his'torical)  Greek  art  some  archaic  vases 
show  representations  of  named  personages  of  the  day,  such  as 
King  Arkesilas  of  Cyrene,  that  may  fall  under  the  same  heading, 
and  portraiture  was  no  doubt  attempted  in  the  early  painted 
tombstones.  The  ideal  character  of  Greek  art  however  kept 
portraiture  in  the  background  till  the  later  period  after  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  whose  effigy  limned  by  ApeUes  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  pictures  in  antiquity.  Our  collections  of  works 
of  classical  art  have  been  recently  enriched  by  a  series  of  actual 
painted  portraits  of  men  and  women  of  the  lat^  flassiral  period, 
executed  on  mummy  cases  in  Egypt,  and  discovered  in  Graeco- 
Egyptian  cemeteries.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  comparison 
with  coins  to  identify  some  of  the  personages  represented  with 
memben  of  the  Ptolemaic  house,  including  the  famous  Cleopatra, 
but  it  is  safer  to  regard  them,  with  Flinders  Petrie,  as  portraits 
of  ordinary  men  and  women  of  the  earliest  centuries  aj>.  Tech- 
nically they  are  of  the  highest  interest,  as  will  be  noticed  in  %  4a. 
From  the  artistic  point  of  view  one  notes  their  variety,  their  life- 
like character,  and  the  pleasing  impression  of  the  htunan  person- 
ality which  some  of  them  afiford.  There  are  specimens  in  the 
London  National  Gallery  and  British  Museimi. 

During  the  early  Christian  and  eariy  medieval  periods  por- 
traits always  existed.  The  effigies  of  nilecs  appeared,  for 
example,  on  their  coins,  and  there  are  some  creditable 
attempts  at  portraiture  on  Ani^o-Saxon  pieces  of  money.  In 
painting  we  find  the  most  continuous  series  in  the  illuminated 
MSS.  where  they  occur  in  the  so-called  dedicatory  pictures, 
in  MSS.  intended  for  royal  or  distinguished  persons,  where 
the  patron  is  shown  seated  in  state  and  perhaps  receiving  the 
volume.  The  object  |iere,  as  Woltmann  says, '  always  appears 
to  be  to  give  a  true  portrait  of  the  exalted  personage  himself  " 
{HisL  o§  Painting,  Eng.  trans.,  i.  2xa).  Julia  Anida,  grand- 
daughter of  Valentinus  III.,  in  the  6th  century;  the  CaroUngian 
emperor,  Lothair,  in  the  9th;  the  Byzantine  emperors,  Basil  II. 
in  the  xoth,  and  Nikephoros  Botaniates  in  the  xith,  &c., 
appear  in  this  fashion.  Some  famous  mosaic  pictures  in 
S.  Vitale,  Ravenna,  contain  effigies  of  Justinian,  Theodora,  and 
the  Ravennese  bishop,  Maximian.  In  very  many  medieval 
works  of  art  a  small  portrait  of  the  donor  or  the  artist  makes  its 
appearance  as  an  accessory. 

With  the  rise  of  schools  of  painting  in  the  X4th  and  xsth 
centuries,  espedally  in  the  north,  the  portrait  begitis  to  assume 
greater  prominence.    The  living  personage  of  the  day  not  only 


figures  as  donor,  but  takes  his  place  in  the  picture  itself  atf  one 
of  the  actors  in  the  sacred  or  historical  scene  which  is  portrayed. 
A  good  deal  of  misplaced  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  older 
and  more  modem  days  in  identifying  by  guess-work  historical 
figures  in  old  pictures,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  Were  often 
introduced.  Dante  and  some  of  his  famous  contemporaries 
make  their  appearance  in  a  fresco  ascribed  to  Giotto  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Bargello  at  Florence.  One  is  willing  to  see  the  face  and 
form  of  the  great  Masacdo  in  the  St  Thomas  with  the  red  cloak, 
on  the  right  of  the  group,  in  the  fresco  of  the  Tribute  Money 
(see  §  15).  Dttrer  certainly  paints  himself  as  one  of  the  Magi  in 
his  picture  in  the  Uffizi.  In  Italy  Ghirlandajo  (see  §  X5)  carried 
to  an  extreme  this  fashion,  and  thereby  unduly  secularised  his 
bibUcal  representations,  llie  portrait  proper,  as  an  independent 
artistic  creation,  comes  into  vogue  in  the  course  of  the  xsth 
century  both  north  and  south  of  the  Alps,  and  Jan  van  Eyck, 
Memlinc,  and  DOrer  are  in  this  department  in  advance  of  the 
Florentines,  for  whereas  the  latter  almost  confine  themselves 
to  flat  profiles.  Van  Eyck  introduces  the  three-quarter  face  view, 
which  represents  an  improvement  in  the  rendering  of  form; 
Mantegna  and  Antonello  da  Messina  portray  with  great  finnness, 
and  to  Uccello  is  ascribed  an  interesting  series  of  heads  of  his 
contemporaries.  It  is  Gentile  and  Giovanni  Bellini  however 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  fathers  of  modem  portrait  painting. 
Venetian  art  was  always  more  secular  in  spirit  than  that  of  t^ 
rest  of  Italy,  and  Venetian  portraits  were  abundant.  Those  by 
Gentile  Bellini  of  the  Sultan  Mahomet  n.,  and  by  Giovanni 
of  the  Doge  Loredano  are  specially  famous.  Vasari  in  his 
notice  of  the  Bellini  says  that  the  Venetian  palaces  were  full  of 
family  portraits  going  back  sometimes  to  the  fourth  generation. 
Some  oif  the  finttt  portraits  in  the  world  are  the  work  of  the 
great  Venetians  of  the  x6th  century,  for  they  combine  piaorial 
quality  with  an  aur  of  easy  greatness  which  later  painters  find 
it  hard  to  impart  to  their  creations.  Though  neaUy  damaged, 
Titian's  equestrian  portrait  of  Charles,  V.  at  Madrid  (fig.  26, 
Plate  VIII.)  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  existing  works  of  the  kind. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  of  the  other  Italian  painters 
who  executed  portraits  the  most  successful  was  the  idealist 
Raphael,  whose  papal  portraits  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  are 
masterpieces  of  firm  and  accurate  delineatioiL  Leonardo's 
"  Moima  Lisa  "  is  a  study  rather  than  a  portrait  proper. 

The  realistic  vein,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  runs  through 
northern  painting,  explains  to  some  extent  the  extraordinary 
merit  in  portraiture  of  Holbein,  who  represents  the  culmination 
of  the  efforts  in  this  direction  of  masters  like  Jan  van  Eyck 
and  Dflrer.  Holbein  is  one  of  the  greatest  delineators  that  ever 
lived,  and  in  many  of  his  portraits  he  not  only  presents  his 
sitter  in  life-like  fuhion,  but  he  surrounds  him  with  accessory 
objects,  painted  in  an  analytical  spirit,  but  with  a  trathfulness 
that  has  seldom  been  equalled.  The  portrait  of  Georg  Gysis  at 
Berlin  represents  this  side  of  Holbein's  art  at  its  best  (fig.  27, 
Plate  Vni.).  Somefinc  portraits  by  Italianizing  Flemings  such  as 
Antonio  Moro  (see  Table  I.)  bring  us  to  the  notable  masters  in 
portraiture  of  the  17th  century.  All  the  schools  of  the  period 
were  great  in  this  phase  of  the  art,  but  it  flourished  more  espe- 
cially in  Holland,  where  political  events  had  developed  in  the 
people  self-reliance  and  a  strong  sense  of  individuality.  As  a 
consequience  the  Dutch  men  and  women  of  the  period  from  about 
1575  to  X675  wore  incessantly  having  their  portraits  painted, 
either  singly  or  in  groups.  The  so-called  "  corporation  picture  " 
was  a  feature  of  the  times.  This  had  for  its  subject  some  group 
of  individuals  associated  as  members  of  a  company  or  board  or 
military  mess.  Such  works  are  almost  incredibly  numerous 
in  Holland,  and  their  artistic  evolution  is  interesting  to  trace. 
The  earlier  ones  of  the  x6th  century  are  merely  collections  of 
single  portraits  each  treated  for  itself,  the  link  of  connexion 
between  the  various  members  of  the  group  being  quite  arbitrary. 
Later  on  efforts,  that  were  ultimately  successful,  were  made  to 
group  the  portraits  into  a  single  composition  so  that  the  picture 
became  an  artistic  whole.  Frans  Hals  of  Haarlem,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  painten  of  the  impressionist  school  that  he  did 
much  to  found,  achieved  remarkable  success  in  the  artistic 
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grouping  of  a  number  of  portraits,  so  that  each  should  have  the 
desiiied  prominence  while  yet  the  effect  of  the  whole  was  that 
of  a  unity.  His  masterpieces  in  this  department  in  the  town- 
ball  at  Haarlenuhave  never  been  equalled. 

As  portraitists  the  other  great  X7th-century  masters  fall  into 
two  sets,  Rembrandt  and  Velazquez  contrasting  with  Rubens 
and  his  pupil  Van  Dyck.  The  portraits  of  the  two  former  are 
individualized  studies  in  which  the  sitter  has  been  envisaged  in 
an  artistic  aspect,  retaining  his  personality  though  sublimated 
to  a  harmonious  display  of  tone  and  colour.  The  Flemings  are 
more  conventional,  and  representing  rather  the  type  thtm  the 
individual,,  are  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  individuality  of  the  sitter 
to  their  predetermined  scheme  of  beauty.  Both  Velazquez  and 
Rubens  hav6  left  portraits  of  Isabel  de  Bourbon,  first  wife  of 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  but  whereas  the  Spaniard's  version  gives  us 
an  uncomely  face  but  one  full  of  diaracter,  that  of  the  Fleming 
shows  us  merely  the  big-eyed  buxom  wench  we  are  accustomed 
to  meet  on  all  his  canvases*  Rembrandt  was  much  less  careful 
than  Velazquez  or  Holbein  or  Hals  to  preserve  the  individuality 
of  the  sitter.  He  did  not  however,  like  the  Flemings,  convention- 
alize to  a  type,  but  worked  each  piece  into  an  artistic  study  of 
tone,  colour  and  texture,  in  the  course  of  which  be  might  deal 
somewhat  cavalierly  with  the  actual  fact^  of  the.  piece  of  nature 
before  him.  The  result,  though  incomparable  in  its  artistic 
strength,  may  sometimes,  in  comparison  with  a  Velazquez,  seem 
•laboured,  but  there  is  one  Rembrandt  portrait,  that  of  Jan  Six 
at  Amsterdam,  that  is  painted  as  directly  as  a  Hals,  and  with 
the  subtilty  of  a  Velazquez,  while  it  possesses  a  richness  of 
pictorial  quality  in  which  Rembrandt  surpasses  aU  his  ancient 
or  modem  compeers  (see  fig.  28,  Plate  IX.). 

In  the  x8th  century,  though  France  produced  some  good 
limners  and  Spain  Goya^  yet  on  the  whole  England  was  the 
home  of  the  best  portraiture.  Van  Dyck  had  been  in  the 
service  of  Charles  I.,  and.  foreign  representatives  of  his  style 
carried  on  afterwards  the  tradition  of  his  essentially  courtly 
art,  but  there  existed  at  the  same  time  a  line  of  native  British 
portraitists  of  whom  the  latest  and  best  was  Hogarth.  One 
special  iorm  of  portraiture,  the  miniature'  (g.v.),  has  been 
characteristically  English  throughout.  The  greater  English 
and  Scottish  portraitists  of  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century, 
headed  by  Reynolds,  owed  much  to  Van  Dyck,  and  their  work 
was  of  a  pronounced  pictorial  character.  Every  portrait, 
that  is  to  say,  was  before  everythinjs  beautiful  as  a  work  of  art. 
Detail,  either  of  features  or  dress,  was  not  Insisted  on;  and  the 
effort  was  rather  to  generalize  than  to  accentuate  characteristic 
points.  In  a  word,  while  the  artist  recognized  the  claims  of  the 
facts  before  him  to  adequate  portrayal,  he  endeavoured  to  fuse 
all  the  elements  of  the  piece  into  one  lovely  artistic  unity,  and  in 
so  doing  he  secured  in  his  work  the  predominant  quality  of 
breadth.  This  style,  handed  on  to  painters  of  less  power,  died 
out  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  in  attenuated  produc- 
tions, in  which  harmony  became  emptiness.  To  this  has  suc- 
ceeded in  Britain,  still  the  home  of  the  best  European  portraiture, 
a  more  modem  style,  the  dominant  notes  of  which  have  been 
truth  and  force.  While  the  older  school  was  seen  at  its  best 
when  dealing  with  the  softer  forms  of  the  female  sex  and  of 
youth,  these  modems  excelled  in  the  delineation  of  character 
in  strongly-marked  male  heads,  and  some  of  them  could  hardly 
succeed  wth  a  woman's  portrait.  The  fine  appreciation  of 
character  in  portraiture  shown  by  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon 
about  the  middle  of  the  igih  century  marked  the  beginning  of 
this  forcible  style  of  the  later  Victorian  period,  a  style  suited 
to  an  age  of  keen  intellectual  activity,  of  science  and  of  matter- 
of-iact.  More  recently  still,  with  the  rapid  development  in 
certain  circles  of  a  taste  for  the  life  of  fashion  and  pleasure, 
the  portrait  of  the  showUy-dressed  lady  has  come  again  into 
vogue,  and  if  any  special  influence  is  here  to  be  discerned  it 
may  be  traced  to  Paris. 

S  24.  Genre  Painting.  The  term  "genre"  is  elliptical — it 
stands  for  ficnre  has,  and  means  the  "  low  style,"  or  the  style 
in  which  there  is  no  grandeur  of  subject  or  scale.  A  genre 
piece  is  a  picture  of  a  scene  of  ordinary  human  life  without 


any  religious  or  historical  significance,  and  though  it  makes 
its  appearance  earlier,  it  was  in  the  Ketherland  schools  of  the 
first  half  of  the  17  th  century  that  it  was  established  as  a  canonical 
form  of  the  art.  In  Egypt  we  have  seen  that  the  subjects  from 
human  life  have  almost  always  a  quasi-religious  character, 
and  the  earliest  examples  of  genre  may  be  certain  designs  on 
early  black-figured  vases  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  in  Greece. 
Genre  painting  proper  was  introduced  at  a  later  period  In  Greec^ 
and  attracted  special  attention  because  of  its  contrast  to  the 
general  spirit  of  classical  art.  It  had  a  spedal  name  about 
which  there  is  some  difficulty  but  which  seems  to  denote  the 
same  as  genre  bos.  In  early  Christian  and  early  medieval  painting 
genre  can  hardly  be  recognized,  but  it  makes  its  appearance  in 
some  of  the  later  illuminated  MSjS.  and  becomes  more  common, 
especially  north  of  the  Alps,  in  the  xsth  century.  It  o-eally 
begins  in  the  treatment  in  a  secular  spirit  of  scenes  from  the 
sacred  story.  These  scenes,  in  Italy,  but  still  more  among  the 
pros&ic  artists  of  the  north,  were  made  more  life-like  and  inter- 
esting when  they  were  furnished  with  personages  and  accessories 
drawn  from  the  present  world.  Real  people  of  the  day  were  as 
we  have  just  seeA  introduced  as  actors  in  the  scriptural  events, 
and  in  the  same  way  all  the  objects  and  accessories  in  the 
picture  were  portrayed  from  existing  models.  It  was  easy 
sometimes  for  the  spectator  to  forget  that  he  was  looking  at 
biblical  characters  and  at  saints  and  to  take  the  scene  from 
the  standpoint  of  actuality.  Rembrandt,  one  of  whose  chief 
titles  to  fame  is  derived  from  his  religious  pictures,  often  treats 
a  Holy  Family  as  if  it  were  9.  mere  domestic  group  of  his  own 
day.  It  was  a  change  sure  to  come  when  the  religious  signifi- 
cance was  abandoned,  and  the  persons  and  objects  reduced 
to  the  terms  of  ordinary  life.  This  of  course  represented  a 
break  with  a  very  long  established  tradition,  and  it  was  only 
by  degrees,  and  in  Germany  and  Flanders  rather  than  in  Italy, 
that  the  change  was  brought  about.  Thus  for  example,  St 
Eloi,  the  patron  of  goldsmiths,  might  be  portrayed  as  saint, 
but  also  as  artificer  with  the  imi)edimenta  of  the  craft  about 
him.  The  next  stage,  represented  by  a  charming  picture  by 
Quintin  Matsys  at  Paris,  shows  us  a  goldsmith,  no  longer  a 
saint,  but  busy  with  the  same  picturesque  accessories  (fig.  29, 
Plate  IX.).  He  has  however  his  wife  by  his  side  and  she  is  reading 
a  missal  which  preserves  to  the  piece  a  faint  religious  odour. 
Afterwards  all  religious  suggestion  is  dropi)ed,  and  we  have  the 
familiar  goldsmith  or  money  changer  in  his  everyday  surround- 
ings, of  which  northern  painting  has  furnished  us  with  so  many 
examples. 

Genre  painting,  however,  is  something  a  little  more  spedal 
than  is  here  implied.  The  term  must  not  be  made  to  cover 
all  figure-pieces  from  ordinary  life.  There  are  pictura  by 
the  late  Italian  "naturalists"  of  this  kind;  Caravaggio*s 
"  Card  Players "  at  Dresden  is  a  familiar  example.  These 
are  too  large  in  scale  to  come  under  this  heading,  and  the  same 
applies  to  the  bodegones  or  pictures  of  kitchens  and  shops 
full  of  pots  and  pans  and  eatables,  which,  largely  influenced 
by  the  Italian  pictures  just  noticed,  were  common  in  Spain  in 
the  early  days  ^  Velazquez.  Nor  again  are  the  large  and  sbowy 
subject  pictures,  which  constitute  the  popular  items  in  the 
catalogues  of  Burlington  House  and  the  Salon,  to  be  dassed 
as  "  genre."  The  genre  picture,  as  represented  by  its  acknow- 
ledged masters,  is  small  in  scale,  as  suits  the  nature  of  its 
subject,  but  is  studied  in  every  part  and  finished  with  the  most 
fastidious  care^  The  particular  incident  or  phase  of  life  por- 
trayed is  as  a  rule  of  little  intrinsic  importance,  and  only  serves 
to  bring  figures  together  with  some  variety  of  pose  and  expression 
and  to  motive  their  surroundings.  It  is  rarely  that  the  masters 
of  genre  charge  their  pictures  with  satiric  or  didactic  purpose. 
Jan  Steen  in  Holland  and  Hogarth  in  England  are  the  excep- 
tions that  prove  the  rule.  The  interest  is  in  the  main  an 
artistic  one,  and  depends  on  the  nice  observance  of  relations  of 
tone  and  colour,  and  a  free  and  yet  at  the  same  time  precise 
touch.  All  these  qualities  combine  to  lend  to  the  typical  genije 
picture  an  intimiti,  a  sympathetic  charm,  that  gives  the  masters 
of  the  style  a  firm  hold  on  our  affections.    Probably  the  most 
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excellent  painters  of  genre  are  Terborch,  Metsu  and  Brouwer, 
the  two  first  painters  of  the  life  of  the  upper  classes,  the  last  of 
peasant  existence  in  some  of  its  most  unlovely  aspects.  The 
pictures  of  Brouwer  are  among  the  most  instructive  documents 
of  modem  painting.  They  are  all  snail  pictures  and  nearly 
all  exhibit  nothing  but  two  or  three  loors  drinking,  fighting, 
or  otherwise  characteristically  employed,  but  the  artist's  feeling 
for  colour  and  tone,  and  above  all  his  inimitable  touch,  has 
raised  each  to  the  rank  of  a  masterpiece.  He  is  best  represented 
in  the  Munich  Pinacotek,  from  which  has  been  selected  fig.  30, 
Plate  IX-  Hardly  less  admirable  are  Tenicrs  m  Flanders,  De 
Hooch,  Ver  Mcer  of  Delft,  Jan  Stccn,  A.  van  Ostade,  in  Holland, 
while  in  more  modem  times  Hogarth,  Chardin,  Sir  David  Wilkic, 
Meisfionicr,  and  a  host  of  others  carry  the  tradition  of  the  work 
down  to  our  own  day  (see  Table  VIII.).  Greuze  may  have  the 
doubtful  honour  of  having  invented  the  sentimental  figure- 
I»ece  from  ordinary  life  that  delights  the  non-artistic  spectator 
in  our  modem  exhibitions. 

§  35.  Landscape  and  Marine  Painting.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  of  the  forms  of  painting  that 
belong  especially  to  modem  times.  It  is  tme  that  there  is 
sufficient  landscape  in  ancient  art  to  furnish  matter  for  a  sub- 
stantial book  (Woermann,  Die  Landschajl  in  der  Kunst  der  alien 
V&keft  Munich,  1876),  and  the  extant  remains  of  Pompeian  and 
Roman  wall-painting  contain  a  very  fair  proportion  of  works 
that  may  be  brought  under  this  heading.  By  far  the  most 
important  examples  are  the  half-dozen  or  so  of  pictures  forming 
a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Odyssey,  that  were  found  on  the 
Esquiline  at  Rome  in  1848,  and  are  now  in  the  Vatican  library. 
As  we  shall  see  it  to  be  the  case  with  the  landscapes  of  the  late 
medieval  period,  these  have  all  figure  subjects  on  the  nearer 
planes  to  which  the  landscape  proper  forms  a  background, 
but  the  latter  is  far  more  important  than  the  figures.  In 
some  of  these  Odyssey  landscapes  there  is  a  feeling  after  space 
and  atmospheric  effect,  and  in  a  few  cases  an  almost  modern 
treatment  of  light  and  shade,  which  give  the  works  a  prominent 
place  among  ancient  productions  which  seem  to  prefigure  the 
later  developments  of  the  art.  In  the  rendering  of  landscape 
detail,  especially  in  the  matter  of  trees,  nothing  in  antique  art 
equals  the  pictures  of  a  garden  painted  on  the  four  walls  of  a 
room  in  the  villa  of  Livia  at  Prima  Porta  near  Rome.  They 
are  reproduced  in  Aniike  DenktnSler  (Berlin,  1887,  &c).  These 
may  be  the  actual  work  of  a  painter  of  the  Augustan  age  named 
Ludius  or  Studius,  who  is  praised  by  Pliny  (HisL  Nat.  xxxv. 
XI 6)  for  having  introduced  a  style  of  wall  decoration  in  which 
"villas,  harbours,  landscape,  gardens,  sacred  groves,  woods, 
hills,  fish-ponds,  straits,  streams  and  shores,  any  scene  in  short 
that  took  his  fancy  "  were  depicted  in  lively  and  facile  fashion. 
Pompeian  wall  paintings  exhibit  many  pieces  of  the  kind,  and 
we  find  the  same  style  illustrated  in  the  low  reliefs  in  modelled 
stucco,  of  which  the  specimens  found  near  the  Villa  Famesina, 
and  now  in  the  Terme  Museum  at  Rome,  are  the  best  known. 

In  medieval  painting  landscape  was  practically  reduced  to 
a  few  typical  objects,  buildings,  rocks,  trees,  clouds,  &c.,  which 
stood  for  natural  scenery.  Occasionally  however  in  the  MSS. 
these  objects  are  grouped  in  pictorial  fashion,  as  in  a  Byzantine 
Psalter  of  the  loth  century  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris. 
The  beginning  of  the  15th  century  may  be  reckoned  as  the  time 
when  the  modem  development  of  landscape  art  had  its  origin, 
and  Masacdo  here,  as  in  other  walks  of  painting,  takes  the 
lead.  Throughout  the  century  the  landscape  background, 
always  in  strict  subordination  to  the  figure  interest,  is  a  common 
feature  of  Flemish  and  Italian  pictures,  but,  in  the  latter 
especially,  the  forms  of  natmral  objects  are  very  conventional, 
and  the  impression  produced  on  the  dty-loving  Tuscan  or 
Paduan  of  the  time  by  mountain  scenery  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  rocks  are  commonly  shown  not  only  as  perpendicular  but 
overhan^ng.  Titian  is  the  first  painter  who,  as  mountain-bred, 
depicts  the  soaring  peaks  with  real  knowledge  and  affection 
(see  the  distance  in  fig.  22,  Plate  VII.),  and  the  Venetians  are 
the  first  to  paint  landscape  with  some  breadth  and  sense  of 
ipadousncss,  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Flemings,  from  Hubert 


van  Eyck  downwards,  distinguish  themselves  by  their  minute 
rendering  of  details,  in  which  they  were  followed  later  on  by 
Diirer,  who  was  fond  of  landscape,  and  by  Altdorfer.  Of 
Dilrcr  indeed  it  has  been  said  that  some  of  his  landscape  sketches 
in  water-colour  are  the  first  examples  in  which  a  natural  scene 
is  painted  for  its  own  sake  alone.  Some  of  the  northern  artists 
of  the  "Italianizing"  school  of  the  i6th  century,  such  as 
Patinir,  whom  DUrer,  about  1520,  calls  "Joachim  the  good 
landscape  painter,"  Paul  Bril  later  in  the  century,  and  Adam 
Elshcimer,  who  worked  at  Rome  about  1600.  with  several  of 
their  contemporaries,  must  not  be  omitted  in  any  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  art.  South  of  the  Alps,  the  late  Italian 
Salvator  Rosa  treats  the  wilder  aspects  of  nature  with  some 
imaginative  power,  and  his  work,  as  well  as  the  scenery  of  his 
native  land,  had  an  influence  in  the  rapid  development  of  land- 
scape art  in  the  17th  century,  which  was  in  part  worked  out 
in  the  peninsula.  What  is  known  as  "  classical  landscape  " 
was  perfected  in  the  17th  century,  and  its  most  notable  masters 
were  the  Lorrainer  Claude  Gcl6e  and  the  French  Poussin  and 
Dughct,  while  the  Italianizing  Dutch  painters  Both  and  Berchem 
modify  the  style  in  accordance  with  the  greater  naturalism  of 
their  countrymen. 

The  landscapes  of  Claude  arc  characteristic  productions  of 
the  17th  century,  because  they  convey  as  their  primary 
impression  that  of  space  and  atmosphere.  The  compositions,  in 
which  a  few  motives  such  as  rounded  masses  of  foliage  are 
constantly  repeated,  are  conventional;  and  there  is  little  effort 
after  naturalism  or  variety  in  detail;  but  the  pictures  are  full 
of  art,  and  reproduce  in  telling  fashion  some  of  the  larger  and 
grander  aspects  of  the  material  creation.  There  are  generally 
figures  in  the  foreground,  and  these  are  often  taken  from 
classical  fables  or  from  scripture,  but  instead  of  the  landscape, 
as  in  older  Italian  art,  being  a  background  to  the  figures,  these 
last  come  in  merely  to  enliven  and  give  interest  to  the  scenery. 
The  style,  in  spite  of  a  certain  conventionality  which  offends 
some  modem  writers  on  art,  has  lived  on,  and  was  represented 
in  our  own  country  by  Richard  WUson,  the  contemporary 
of  Reynolds;  and  in  some  of  his  work,  notably  in  the  Liber 
Studiorum,  by  Turner.  Even  Corot,  though  so  individual  a 
painter,  owes  something  to  the  tradition  of  classical  landscape. 

The  prevailing  tendency  of  modem  landscape  art,  especially 
in  more  recent  times,  has  been  in  the  direction  of  naturalism. 
Here  the  masters  of  the  Dutch  school  have  produced  the 
canonical  works  that  exercise  a  perennial  influence,  and  they 
were  preceded  by  certain  northern  masters  such  as  the  elder 
Breughel,  whose  "  Autumn "  at  Vienna  has  true  poetry; 
Savary,  Roghman,  and  Hercules  Seghers.  Several  of  the  Dutch 
masters,  even  before  the  time  of  Rembrandt,  excelled  in  the 
truthful  rendering  of  the  scenes  and  objects  of  their  own 
simple  but  eminently  paintable  country;  but  it  was  Rembrandt, 
with  his  pupil  de  Koningk  and  his  rival  in  this  department 
Jacob  Ruysdael,  who  were  the  first  to  show  how  a  perfectly 
natural  and  unconventional  rendering  of  a  stretch  of  country 
under  a  broad  exp>anse  of  sky  might  be  raised  by  poetry  and 
ideal  feeling  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  world's  masterpieces  of 
painting.  Great  as  was  Rembrandt  in  what  Bode  has  called 
"  the  landscape  of  feeling,"  the  "  Haarlem  from  the  Dunes  " 
of  Ruysdael  (fig.  31,  Plate  EX.)  with  some  others  of  this  artist's 
acknowledged  successes,  surpass  even  his  achievement. 

Nearer  our  own  time  Constable  caught  the  spirit  of  the  best 
Dutch  landscapists,  and  in  robust  naturalism,  controlled  by 
art  and  elevated  to  the  ideal  region  by  greatness  of  spirit,  he 
became  a  worthy  successor  of  the  masters  just  named,  while 
on  the  other  side  he  furnished  inspiration  to  the  French  painters 
of  the  so-called  Barbizon  school,  and  through  them  to  many  of 
the  present-day  painters  in  Holland  and  in  Scotland. 

To  fix  the  place  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner  in  landscape  art  is  not 
easy,  for  the  range  of  his  powers  was  so  vast  that  he  covered 
the  whole  field  of  nature  and  united  in  his  own  person  the 
classical  and  naturalistic  schools.  The  special  merits  of  each 
of  these  phases  of  the  art  are  united  in  this  artist's  "  Crossing 
the  Brook  "  in  the  National  Gallery,  that  is  probably  the  most 
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perfect  landscape  in  the  world  (fig.  33,  Plate  IX.).  In  a  good 
deal  of  Turner's  later  work  there  was  a  certain  theatrical  strain, 
and  at  times  even  a  garishncss  in  colour,  while  his  intense 
idealism  led  him  to  strive  after  effects  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
art.  Wc  may  however  put  out  of  view  everything  in  Turner's 
ceuvre  to  which  reasonable  exception  may  on  these  grounds  be 
taken,  and  there  will  still  remain  a  body  of  work  which  for 
extent,  variety,  truth  and  artistic  taste  is  Ukt  the  British  fleet 
among  the  navies  of  the  world. 

Among  Turner's  chief  titles  to  honour  is  the  fact  that  he 
portrayed  the  sea  in  all  its  moods  with  a  knowledge  and 
sympathy  that  give  him  a  place  alone  among  painters  of 
marine.  Marine  painting  began  among  the  Greeks,  who  were 
fond  of  the  sea,  and  the  "  Odyssey  "  and  other  classical  land- 
scapes are  stronger  on  this  side  than  the  landscapes  of  the 
Tuscans  or  Umbrians,  who  cared  as  little  for  the  ocean  as  for 
the  mountains.  The  Venetians  did  less  for  the  sea  in  their 
paintings  than  im'ght  have  been  expected,  and  in  northern 
art  not  much  was  accomplished  till  the  latter  part  of  the  x6th 
century,  when  the  long  line  of  the  marine  painters  of  Holland 
is  opened  by  Hendrick  Cornelius  Vroom,  who  found  a  yrorthy 
theme  for  his  art  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Simon 
de  VUeger  of  Rotterdam,  who  was  bom  about  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  was  the  master  of  W  Vandevdde  the  younger 
(1633-1707),  who  has  never  been  equalled  for  his  truthful  repre- 
sentation of  calm  seas  and  shipping.  He  painted  innumerable 
pictures  of  the  sea-fights  of  the  time  between  the  English  and 
the  Dutch,  those  representing  the  victories  of  the  Dutch  being 
in  Holland,  while  at  Hampton  Court  the  English  are  triumphant. 
There  are  exquisite  artistic  qualities  in  the  painting  of  Vande- 
vdde, who  is  reckoned  the  canonical  master  in  this  branch  of 
art;  but  the  few  sea-pieces  by  Ruysdael,  especially  the  "  Dykes  " 
of  the  Louvre,  and  the  "  Stormy  Sea  "  at  Berlin,  exhibit  the 
element  under  far  more  imaginative  aspects.  Besides  Turner 
there  are  many  British  artists  of  modem  days  who  have  won 
fame  in  this  branch  of  art  that  is  naturally  attractive  to 
islanders. 

§  26.  Animal  Painting. — ^In  all  early  schools  of  representative 
art  from  the  time  of  the  cave-dwelleis  downwards,  the  artist 
has  done  better  with  animals  than  with  the  human  figure, 
and  there  is  no  epoch  of  the  art  at  which  the  portrayal  of 
animals  has  not  flourished.  (On  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  animals 
see  S  7.)  In  Greece  the  representations  of  aniinals  on  coins 
are  so  varied  and  so  excellent  that  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
praise  given  to  the  pictures  of  the  same  creatures  by  contem- 
porary artists  is  not  overdrawn.  In  northem  art  animals  have 
alwajrs  played  an  important  part,  and  the  motives  of  medieval 
decoration  are  largely  drawn  from  'this  source,  whOe  beast 
symbolism  brings  them  into  vogue  in  coimexion  with  religious 
themes.  In  Italian  and  early  Flemish  and  German  art  animals 
are  as  a  rule  only  accessories,  though  some  artists  in  all  these 
schools  take  special  delight  in  them;  and  when,  early  in  the  17th 
century,  they  begin  to  take  the  chief  place,  the  motive  is  often 
found  in  Paradise,  where  Adam  and  Eve  lord  it  over  the  animal 
creation.  U  De  Vlicgcr  and  Ruysdad  are  the  first  to  show  the 
sea  in  agitation,  Rubens  may  have  the  same  credit  for  revealing 
the  passion  and  power  of  the  animal  nature  in  the  violent 
actions  of  the  combat  or  the  chase.  In  this  his  contemporary 
Frans  Snyders  (1579-1657),  and  after  Snydcrs  Jan  Fyt, 
specialized,  and  the  fi^t  named  is  generally  placed  at  the  head 
of  animal  painters  proper. 

In  Holland,  in  the  X7th  century,  the  animal  nature  presented 
itself  under  the  more  contemplative  aspect  of  the  ruminants  in 
the  lush  water-meadows.  True  to  their  principle  of  doing  every- 
thing they  attempt  in  the  best  possible  way,  the  Dutch  paint 
horses  (Cuyp,  Wouwerman)  and  cattle  (Cuyp,  Adrian  Vande- 
vdde, Paul  Potter)  with  canonical  perfection,  while  Hondekoeter 
delineates  live  cocks  and  hens,  and  Wccnix  dead  hares  and 
moor-fowl,  in  a  way  that  makes  us  feel  that  the  last  word  on 
such  themes  has  been  spoken.  There  is  a  large  white  turkey  by 
Hondekoeter  in  which  the  truth  of  mass  and  of  texture  in  the 
full  soft  plumage  is  combined  with  a  delicacy  in  the  detail  of 


the  airy  filaments,  that  is  the  despair  of  the  most  accomplished 
modern  executant 

But  animals  have  been  treated  more  nobly  than  when  shown 
in  Flemish  agitation  or  in  Dutch  phlegmatic  calm.  Leonardo 
da  Vind  was  spiecially  famed  for  his  horses,  which  he  may  have 
treated  with  something  of  the  majesty  of  Phcidias.  Diirer  has 
a  magnificent  hoise  in  the  **  Knight  and  Death,"  but  this  is 
studied  from  the  Colleom  monument  Nearer  our  own  time 
the  painter  of  Napoleonic  France,  G^ricault,  gave  a  fine  reading 
of  the  equine  nature.  Rembrandt's  drawings  of  Uons  are 
notable  features  in  his  work,  and  in  our  own  day  in  France  and 
England  the  lion  and  other  great  beasts  have  been  treated  with 
true  imaginative  power. 

§  37  Still'Life  Painting. — Like  portraiture  and  landscape, 
the  painting  of  objcas  on  near  planes,  or  as  it  is  called  still-life 
painting,  is  gradually  differentiated  from  the  figure-piece  which 
was  supreme  in  the  early,  and  has  been  the  staple  product  in  all, 
the  schools.  Just  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  subsidiary 
branches  of  painting,  it  appears,  though  only  as  a  by-product, 
in  the  history  of  andent  classical  painting,  passes  practically 
out  of  existence  in  medieval  times,  begins  to  come  to  a  knowledge 
of  itself  in  the  15th  and  x6th  centuries,  and  attains  canonidty 
in  the  Dutch  school  of  the  first  half  of  the  X7th  century.  Still- 
life  may  be  called  the  characteristic  form  of  painting  of  the 
modem  world,  because  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  objects 
represented  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  when  compared 
with  thdr  artistic  treatment  in  tone,  colour  and  texture.  By 
virtue  of  this  treatment  it  has  been  noted  (§$  19,  20)  that  a  study 
ot  a  group  of  ordinary  objects,  when  seen  and  depicted  by  a 
Rembrandt,  may  have  all  the  essential  qualities  of  the  highest 
manifestations  of  the  art.  There  is  no  finer  Rembrandt  for 
pictorial  quality  thsin  the  picture  in  the  Louvre  representing 
the  carcase  of  a  flayed  ox  in  a  flesher's  booth.  As  illustrating 
the  prindple  of  modem  painting  this  form  of  the  graphic  art 
has  a  value  and  importance  which  in  itself  it  could  hardly 
daim.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  in  this  connexion  what  has 
been  said  on  modem  painting  in  general,  and  it  will  suffice 
here  to  indicate  briefly  the  history  of  this  particular  phase  <tf 
the  art. 

The  way  was  prepared  for  it  as  has  been  noticed  by  the 
minute  and  forcible  rendering  of  accessory  objects  in  the  figure- 
pieces  and  portraits  of  the  early  Flemish  masters,  of  Dtlrer,  and 
above  all  of  Holbein.    The  painting  of  flowor  and  fruit  pieces 
without  figure  interest  by  Jan  Breughd  the  younger,  who  was 
bom  in  x6oi,  represents  a  stage  onward,  and  contemporary 
with  him  were  several  other  Dutch  and  Flemish  H)ecialists  in 
this  department,  among  whom  Jan  David  de  Heem,  bom  1603, 
and  the  rather  older  Willem  Klaasz  Heda  may  be  mentioned. 
Their  subjects  sometimes  took  the  form  of  a  luncheon  table 
with  vessels,  plate,  fruit  and  other  eatables;  at  other  times  of 
groups  of  costly  vessels  of  gold,  silver  and  glass,  or  of  artides  used 
in  art  or  sdence,  such  as  musical  instmments  and  the  like;  and 
it  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  the  handling  stops  always 
short  of  any  illusive  reproduction  of  the  actual  textures  of 
the  objects,  while  at  the  same  time  the  differing  surfaces  of 
stuffs  and  metal  and  glass,  of  smooth-rinded  apples  and  gnaricd 
lemons,  are  all  most  justly  rendered.    In  some  of  these  pieces 
we  realize  the  beauty  of  what  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  has  called 
the  "combination  of  solidity  of  execution  with  vivadty  and 
grace  of  handling,  the  dastidty  of  surface  which  depends  on 
the  due  balance  of  sharpness  and  softness,  the  vigorous  touch 
and  the  delicate  marking — all  subservient  to  the  tmth  of  OKxlel- 
ling."    In  this  form  of  painting  the  French  x8th-century  artist 
Chardin,  whose  impasto  was  fuller,  whose  colouring  more  juicy 
than  those  of  the  Dutch,  has  achieved  imperishable  fame  (sec 
fig.  33,  Plate  X.),  and  the  modern  French,  who  understand 
better  than  others  the  technical  business  of  painting,  have 
carried  on  the  fine  tradition  which  has  culminated  in  the  work 
of  Vollon.    The  Germans  have  also  painted  still-life  to  good 
result,  but  the  comparative  weakness  in  technique  of  British 
painters  has  kept  them  in  this  department  rather  in  the  back* 
ground. 


SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING) 


PAINTING 

Past  n.,  |38.-~Scboois  aw  Tjanrao 


(Id  tbe  followio^  Tables  are  included  the  main  facts  in  the  hlstbry  of  Painting  ainoe  about  a.d.  iooo,  with  the  artistsof  the  first,  second  aD( 
third  ranlc  in  their  schools  and  periods.  TIm  relative  importance  of  the  artists  is  shown  by  the  mae  of  the  capitals  in  wluch  thei 
names  are  printed.  Facts  and  names  of  minor  importance  have  in  the  interest  of  clearness  been  excluded.  The  names  are  given  ai 
commonly  used,  and  where  they  differ  from  the  headingsof  tbeseparafce  biographical  articlea  identification  can  be  made  by  the  Index 
Words  indicating  localities  an  in  italics.] 
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MEDIEVAL  PAINTING  & 


[Fran  Att  CwollBgkD  pvfod  till  Urn  Xllth  eeatairy  Cenawy  h  the  cUcT  E 

s joe  Fnacc  uka  iht  l«d.    luljr  b  in  the 


I. 

ITS  OFFSHOOTS  NORTH  OF  THE  ALPS. 

Tnm  abont  itjoto 


omn  01  BitMic  pvodBCtlflB* 
'  tiUaboaOsjObi 


Romanesque  Wall  and  Ptod  Painting.  RdekeMu,  Bnurweikr,  Bnmswiek,  HUdtskdm,  Sotst,  Ac 
Romanesque  Sculpture,  Hiideskeim,  Bnnuwickt  W$chsdbMrg,  Preibtrg  i,  5.,  Ac 

THS  GOTHIC  MOVEMENT  IN  CENTMAL  FRANCS  FEOM  119a. 
Gothic  decorative  Sculpture,  Stained  Glass,  Ivories.  MS  Illuminations,  Ac. 
Qualities  in  tbe  work : — Refinement,  Tenderness  of  Feeling,  Love  of  Nature. 


1I9S 
to 

isoo 


JTALT, 
(For  CompuiMio.) 


S.A 
vaU 


toFamif, 
ofctioa 


Bynat&K  paotlt  Inportod. 
Proto-Renaissance. 

c  taa»>tjoau 


GOTHIC  INFLUENCE  ON  NORTHERN  PAINTINO. 
Wall  and  PUiel  Paintings  at  Ramersdorf,  Colopie,  Walminsttr,  Ac 
THE  EAKUEST  NORTHERN  SCHOOL& 


CSMMAffT. 

Eariy  Religions  Schools  (Gothic). 

lfOia&  ij4t. 

MEISTEK  WIUIELM.  >•  C  I  j6a 


HiaiiAini  WYmtiCM.  fl.  c.  Moa 
sreniAM  LocHNsa  (DoahOd.  c.  1440) 
German  Realism  begins. 
MARTIN  SCRONGAUER  {Cdm^),  c  Mse- 
14SS.    lafliKarad  bf  Vu  der  Wcydca. 

aAaTM.XEITBLOM  lVlm),e.  I45O-C  1S90. 
HANS  KOLBBIN  TMB  ELOSa  UnpM^.  <L  1514 


BOUAND. 


riANDSKS, 


HUBERT  k  JAN  t*m  BYCK.  i.  c  sito-i44a 


AdoratiaDof  the  Lawlb,  Gkmt,  14^. 
ROGER  VAM  on  WEYDEN.  ijp»-t464  ifm  tidy, 
I4«»). 

DUDUCK  sours  (ff«aHtoi).l40e(7)-l49S>     (tahipsislborof  Ihi 
**  Limenbctx  Pa«ka.") 

nrntuscaisrus,  c  i4io-t47a. 

HANS  MEMLINC.  c  I4J»*I404. 

HIWO  VAM  DBA  GOBS.  C  l455-l4Sa. 
CntAltO  DAVID  (Oadwpeto),  c  I45»*IS>3* 


Gothic  chaiadefteka  ia 
GIOTTO, 


MASACCIO.  i40«-i4»9- 
Asa oil 


ALBRECHT  DORER 

{NmtmkmO,  t47i*«S<S' 

LUCAS  CRANACH.  i47*-iSSS- 

HANS  BURCXMAIR.  1473*1591. 

MATHIAS  GRUNEWALD.  c  I47r«-  <S3e- 

SARTH.  BRUYM.  C  l403-«*  155$''  Frimw  «l 

Poroaiia. 

HANS  HOLBEIN,  1497-1541.  Ett^aat 

Ua  headquamra,  isi«-iS4j. 
ADAM  SLSHElMBa.  tS7S-l6fla     iBflucotial  at 
c.  1600. 


LUCAS  TAN  LfiYDEN 
(£«Uai).i4»4--ssu> 


JAN  aCHORBBU  l4eS-<S^ 

(Alkmamry. 
MARTEN  VAM  HBKMSKBRK 

(ffaorfaa).  i4o8^>574- 


QUINTIN  MAT5VS  Untmmp),  c  i4«6-i530u 

JOACHIM  DB  rATiNiR.  d.  c  is*4.  )  Laadicape 

BREUCHBL  TMB  ELDER.  C..SPS-I5  TO.   \       aad 

Tha  aaaucHEL  fu^.  ) 


MABU8B  UAN  C08SARTI,C.U7X-tSS3. 
PRAMS  FLORIS  (BB  VRIENDT)  C.  1539- 
IJ7©. 


RAPHAEL,  d.i5M. 
The  High  Renaissance. 


ANTONIO  MORO,  c  Xjia-e.  1575.    Portialta. 
PAtn.  BRIL.  iSM-itfaC    Laadeape. 


TITIAN,  d.  1576. 

TINTORETTO, 

«3»«-IS94. 


German  painting  proper  almost  diesout 
in  the  XVIlth  and  cnrly  XVIIlth 
centuries. 


For  the  Dutch  School  pf 
theXVIIth  century. 
Table  Vn. 


PETER  PAUL  RUBENS,  b.  1577. 
For  the  Flemish  School  as  beaded  by 
Rubens,  see  Table  VIIL 


For  later  Italian  Paint- 
ing, see  Table  VI. 


IL 

THE  PROTO-RENAISSANCE  AND  THE  REVIVAL  OF  ART  IN  ITALY, 


CONDITION  OF  THE  ART  OF  PAINTING  IN  ITALY  BEFORE  THE  REVIVAL. 

Wall  Pointings  of  poor  style,  with  hard  black  outlines,  devoid  of  any  feeling  for  beauty  or  truth  to  nature. 

Panel  Paintings,  chiefly  inthe  form  of  Enthroned  Madonoasof  Byzantine  type,  heavy  but  dignified  ;and  pointed  Crucifixes,  repulsive  i  n 

aspect,  with  exoneration  of  physical  suffering,  black  outlines,  green  shadows,  hatched  lights. 

[  Beat  Ilaliaa  Sculptore.  <4.  bf  AatcUajai  at  Farma,  c  iaoo,cnaily  inferior  to  oaotempacaiy  work  b  Fraace.] 
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REVIVAL  FIRST  SEEN  IN  SCULPTURE. 
NICCOLA  PISANO  iaapired  by  the  PRNo-Roiaimoce  of  Jwrtem  llair,  hie  pulpit  at  Fiia.  tafo. 

REVIVAL  OF  PAINTING  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PROTO-RENAISSAXCE. 

At  90ME.  PIBTRO  CAVALLINI  "Lnal  JudsmmT  at  &  Cecilia,  ttpmt,  c  laos:  at  5/£Nil.  DUCCIO  Dt  BUOMIXSEG  VA.  c.  tsss-^  i}l5. 
(pNbabljf)  RoGoeilai  MadooBa  at  Fbnwa.  aad  Madoosa  at  Slm»i  at  flORSSQB,  CIMABUE.  teacher  of  Giotto. 


PAINTING 


(SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING 


in. 

GOTHIC  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  ITALIAN  REVIVAL. 


1308 


[Gothic  Naturalism,  Expressiveness,  and  Feeling  in  the  Sculpture  of  Giovanni  Pisano  and  Andrea  Pisano.) 


FLORENCE. 

GIOTTO,  it67-i337,  grett  fa  eooBpauUoa  and  fa  aaCiinl  aad  diMoatlc  tidtOMnt 
o(  ucnd  thctncs. 

Painting  carried  on  on  traditbnal  lines  by  the  Gioltesqucs  to  the 
end  of  the  centuty.    At  PUrtmn  pdntm'  company  lovndcd  iS40> 

TADDtO  OAODI.  RSrANO,  KASO  DI  BANCO,  BBUAKOO  DADOI. 

ANDREA  ORCAGNA.  aonolo  cadoi.  skmbixo  AtraNO, 

CIOVAMNI  OA  miAIIO,  AMOBBA  M  rUBMtB,  BTABMXNA.  fee. 


StENA. 


ttet  nufci 


SOiONE  MARTTNI,  c  taSj-is44,  ethibiu  the  pcadv*  •«« 
Siencw  painting.    At  Siat*  pauitcn'  company  (ouadad  I5SS' 
Sienese  school  preserves  throughout  its  tender  and  devout  feetind 
and  decorative  charm. 

UFrO  KBIOa.  BABTOLO  DI  FBEOI.  AJCDBBA  VAMMS. 

TADDEo  BABToti  influcnccs  art  in  VmhriA. 

THE  LORENZETTI.  d.  c  imS-    Pafatcn  o(  diaaaatk 


CONTEMFORARY  PAINTING  IN  OTHER  PARTS  OF  ITALY. 


Revival  hardly  begins  in  XlVth  century.    p«st  work  done  by  Aixsoatfrro  m  nvtto  of  Fal^Um  and 

FRA  ANGELICO  DA  FIESOLE,  uSy-USSi  hub*  vp  the  purely  RUgkmi  ait  of  tha  Gothic  period. 


AUKantao  «(  Fa 


IV. 


ITALIAN  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 

Painting  advances  at  Florence^  declines  at  Siena.    Other  Italian  schoob  begin  to  devdop. 


FLORENCE 

HASOUNO  DA  VAmCAtE.  USj-C.    I44O 

Teacher  o( 

MASACCIO.  I402-t4to-  Great  as  Giotto,  with 
added  knowledse  and  unique  seoM  of  tha 
moBumcntal  fa  piinting. 

FIUPVO  vm.  t4o6-i46«.    Idyllic  charm. 

SANDRO  BOTTICELLI.  1444-iSio.  Scatlmcnt 
and  beauty.    TrcaU  claadcal  aubjccta. 

nupriNO   tun, 
details. 

ocNoezo  coxzou,  1414-1498.    Copioaa  In  dataH 

COSIMO  BOSSKLLI.  fIBBO  DI  COSnUX 


1460-1505.      Grace,   claical 
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PAOLO  UCCELLO.  ^.  devotee  of  Pcnptctlva' 

AND.  OrL  rASTAONO,  c.  t3oo-<4S7.    Vlfour. 

DOM.  VCNUIANO.  C.  I400-(')  I461,  tric«  oil-fMlBt? 

ALEmo  BALDOviMrm.  i4>7-'i4Mi  realist. 
ANT.  POLLAIUOLO  |^.  Anatomy.  Bude.  oO. 


ANDREA     DEL     VERROCCHIO,  i43S-t4n. 
Great  fa  sculpture.    Teacher  of  Leonardo. 

DOM.     DEL     GHIRLANDAJO.     i44»-M04> 
Master  of  Bumuraenta)  style  fa  fresco. 


Jl 

I* 


SIENA. 

TADDEO    BAtTOU 

1 363-1 4  as. 

OOK.   01  BABTOLO 


SAMO    BC    RBTBO 

MAT.    n    oovAinn 

rBAM.  n  CIOBOtO, 

carry  art  thraufh 
the  century  on  the 
same  lines  as  fa 
the  XlVlh  cent. 

Decline  of 
Siencse  Art. 


FRA  BARTOWMMEO.  f^?-!  P«fectloo  of  an 
1487        I     fotnal  side. 


on  the 


AND.  DEL  SARTO. 


>53i 


VMBRtA. 

OBNTtU  DA  rABBUMO. 

c.  I370-C.  1 450.    Vistta 
F<a*c«  and  f JisTMca. 

MKCOtO  ALffmO. 

BSttEOCTTO  BONriOU. 

rtOBBMIO  DI  LoaEMXO. 

B.  CAH>IAU, 

Exhibit  UnUHiaa  suavity  en 
No  pragrasa. 


1 


AO  these  fore- 
runncra  of  the 
great  raaUcn. 


1 


PIETRO  PERUGINO. 
1446-1534.    Raphael's  master. 


irOKTB  ITALY. 


PIERO  DE*  FRANCESCHl. 
,    c  Z416-149S,  teacher  of 

MELOZZO  da  FORli.  fU^. 

and  of 

LUCA   SIGNORELLX.  \^. 

RaaBsts  pf  Flocentfaa  type. 
Progressive 


OBVAina  lAimo,  d.  1404. 
Father  of  Raphael. 


vrrroBB  rsako.  d.  r4s6. 
FiMBt  Italian  medalist. 


PAtKTA. 
Natlvt  art  begins  wkh  tha 

school  of  rBAXCESCO 
SQUAaaOKB.  1304-1474- 

Classical  remains  studied. 

Idonatuxo  ft  vactLua 

Work  at  PADCA. c  144S] 

Frmb  an  these  ptoccads 

AND.  MANTEGNA,  Z^ 
Studies  Tuscan  Aft  and 


rtaaxA. 


roBA,  d.  c  1406. 

OORA«    l46»-tS5S 


BOLOOXA. 

FRANC.  FRANCIA, 
>4S»-i5i7. 


[CSMTIU  da  PABSZAMO 

Works  at  Vmut,  c  U's  ] 


Scbadof  JlcrK4JiO. 
hCueDCcd  from  ( 


VIVABSII 
C.  I440-C  190&. 

caatocBiTiu^ 

d.  C  1493- 

AVRMXUOdal 

C143B-M79. 

In  Kcaaee,  1475^^. 

Oa  pafaiinc  fatradKOtf . 

e.  I47S- 


d.  c  zsea 

MXCABMI 
d.Cf5a& 

THE  BELUM. 
Awxfatadwiih 

JAO0*Od.&t49Ob 

GENTILB.^:^^^. 
^^   1507 

GIOVANNI,  Sjijf. 


V. 

THE  GREAT  ITALIAN  MASTERS  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


FLORBirCS. 


LEONARDO  DA  VINCI,  {^ 

At  MiUm  1489-1409.    "  Last  Supper  ' ' 
C1497. 


VMBRIA. 


PERUGINO,  iAJisiOw 


NORTB  ITALY. 

ill  LAS. 

BERNARDINO  LUIN1. 
c.  r46s 


E.  1540 


Influencad  by  Lronardo. 


rEHtCE. 
GIOVANNI  BELUm. 

GIORGIONE,  SjIgL 
XMoxao  Lono,c.  laSo-c.  iss<k 


MICHELANGELO  BUONARROTI. 

I47S-«5«4. 
Shtine  Chapel  ceiling  pafated  isoi-tstt. 
"  Last  Judgment,"  c.  1540. 
Dome  of  St.  Peter's,  c.  1560. 

SCBASnAMO  DBL  nOMBO.  I485'IS47' 


RAFFAEL  SANZIO. 

Umbrlan  period  to  1504. 

FlmcBtfae  period,  1504-1508. 

Roman  period,  1 508-1  ssa 

mOVAMM  DA  ODOIB. 


FABMA. 

CORREGGIO.J^ 
rABmctAMo,  15041540. 

BBKXtA. 
MOBXTTO,  C.  1498-1554. 


PALMA  VECCHIO.c.  1480-15  A 

TITIAN, 

died  1576,  ba>B  S47«  (7)  or  Boaw  ycnts  later  (T). 

First  dated  work,  1507. 
Tribnto  Moacy,"  c.  1508  (DOrer  at  Vmia.  1506) 
'  Peter  Martyr,**  1550.  iafluepccd  by  Michcla«ri» 
"Pnaenution  fa  Tempk.**  1540. 


- 


oioecio  VASABi,  isfi-1574. 
Wrote  livrs  of  the  srtUts. 

The  Michclangelesque  affects  Italian 
design  in  gene n; I. 


A£c  of  the  ma  Querists. 


onnio  BOKANO.  1492-1546. 

rCBINO  DEL  VACA. 

Ac,  Arc. 
FoOowiTi  ol  Ra{.liael. 


BEMOAMO. 

iKiaoMi,  c  1510-7571. 


PAUL  VERONESE.  isai-isSS. 
TINTORETTO,  1518-1994. 
"PaiBdka"  b^u.  1588. 


SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING) 


PAINTING 


VI. 
THE  LATER  PHASES  OF  ITALIAN  PAINTING. 


Eclectics.     BOLOGNA  SCHOOL. 


ifSo 


THE  CARACCI.  j^,  lodovico,  agostino.  annibali. 


Naturalists. 

CARAVAGGIO,  ts6»-t6o9- 


TENtCB  (eudimmtij. 
PAus  aoRXMini,  bckiavonb. 

TMB  BASSANI,  THB  BOMIFAZI,&C.,&C.. 

ail  die  before  Ok  aid  ol.XVItb  ceilury. 
rAtXrVANINO,  l5«»-t650. 


GOIOO  BENI,  tJ7S-x04>:   DOMERICHINO,  IS81-164I. 
BABBIBXl  (CVXBCINO),  159I-1M6;  SASSOFBRJIATO,  l6os-ttis. 


BIBRRA  rSponiard).  158S-X6S5.  Stroog  light 

and  shade. 

SALVATOR  ROSA,  1615-1673.     Ludmp*. 


G.  B.  TIBPOLO,  1697-1 7^.     Decorative  Mrle. 
CANALBTTO,  1697-1768.     Vtemol  VtmUt. 
LONGHl,  i7oa-i76a;  GUARDI,  i7ia-i79j. 


VII. 
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4  ^'GBRARD    DOU,   JAV    VICTOR,  GBRBRANDT    VAN    DBN    BBCKHOUT.    CARJU.    FABRITIUS,    AART    DB    CBLDBB.    FERD.  BOL,  COVBRT   PLINCK.'j  Jf 
"     'J  (Poetic.)  NICOLAS  MAAS,      ItalutiiM  of Icr  1 1  o  | 


U30« 


THE  DUTCH  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Artists  of  native  type.  Italianizers. 

Portraitists  and  Painters  of  Corporation  Pictures.  g.  honthobst.  1590-1636. 

MIXRBVBLT,  1567-1641;  BAV8STEYN,  C  t57a-l6s7:   DB  KBYSBR,  1596-1667.  flBTSR  LASTM AN.  1581-1635. 


FRANS  HALS,  j^; 


7^5;— REMBRANDT,  itoj 


iM>9:  VAN  DER  HELST.  1615-1670. 


*  § 


(Poetic.) 
>E  HOOCH;  VER  MEER  OF  DELFT.^ 


1650. 


(Ari^ocratic  t 
0.  TERBORCH. 
C.  METSU. 

(Satiric.) 
JAN  STEEN. 


(Roatit) 
A.  VAN  OSTADE.  IP 
L    VAN  OSTADB.      [f 

(Cavalier.) 
P.  WOUWERMAN.-' 


I 


rra  mbsm;  tna>A.   (SUn  DTc.) 
ei  J  M.  DB  nondbxobtbr.   (Poultry.) 
ft:j]jAN  WZSNIX.    (DcadgBme.) 

IjAN  VAN  ho\3I;m.    (Flowen.) 


r.  DB  BONIMGB. 

(Eaily  laMbcapiits,  bom  before  1600.)    ) 

BSAJAS  VAN  DB  VELDB,  J.  VAN  GOYBN.    ) 

arrt  van  obb  nbrr.    (Night  Kenet,  moonliihL) 
^RUYSDAEL,  hobbema.  wynants. 

(Cattle  and  lAodKape.)  

A.  CUYP;  A.  van  db  veldb;  PAUL  POTTER. 

(Marine  paintera.) 
SIMON  DB  vlibgbb;  W.  VAN  DE  VELDE; 

L.  BACKHOYSSN. 

(Architecture.) 

JAN  VAN  DBR  HBYOEN. 


■  I 


JAN  BOTH 
NICOLABS  BBRCHXM 


a.  DU  JABDIN 


(PaiDtert  of  the  Decline ) 

VAN  MIBRIS,  C.  NETSCHBR, 
ADRIAN  VAN  DBR  WBRFF. 


l«Sfl 


tTOO 


saea 


vin. 

CONSPECTUS  OF  THE  MODERN  SCHOOLS  SINCE  1600, 

ITALY. 


HOLLAND. 


1580,  HALS,  1666. 


REMBRANDT,  f^- 

Dutch  School  of 
Portrait.  Lantlscape,  Genre, 

See  TABLE  Vn  above. 


GERMANY. 

CBODOWIECXI.  t7a6-lSoi 

BAnuay*  BfSNCa.  '• 


l7a6-lSoi 

J-  212* 
X77»" 


FLANDERS. 


RUBENS.  JgJ. 


VAN  DYCK.  igs. 


TENIERS. 
SNYDERS: 
BROUWER. 


rvT. 


LELY. 


BRITAIN. 


BOGARTH,!^.   BXEiXBa. 
•1764 


I 


Uii,  REYNOLDS.  GAINSBOROUGH.  22|2 
1793  I  I  »7» 

ROMNBT,  RABBURN. 

1785.  WILXIB,  1841. 


5784.  COBNBUUS,  1867. 
1789,  OVXRBBCB.  1869- 
180S.  KAVLaACB,  1874. 


rBBTHBl,  1816-1859 

Rom-  J 
aniidsui  ■Ocbun. 


Norwich  School.     1714.  wilson,  178s 

1776.  CONSTABLE.  i«37.    TUR.NER,  IJlf . 
I 'OS' 


Water  Colour  School. 


Pre-Raphaelites. 

WATTS^ 


The  Venetians. 

» If 


Naturalists. 
' fi ' 


Landscapists. 


The  Florentines. 

RAPHAEL. 
Figure  Painters. 


jrN, 


FRANCE. 
POUSSW.lgJ. 

CLAUDE,  igf. 

DUGNET,  l6l3-l67S< 
(GASPAK  rOUSSlN). 


1684.  WAT1 


Age  of 

LOUIS  XIV. 

LE  BRtJN. 

l6i9-i690> 


WATTEAU.  1711. 
boix:heb. 

PATf^B.  BBAGONABD. 

CHARDIN. 
1699-1779. 

ORBUZE,  1715-1805. 


COROT, 


LVID, 


1796 

PSTS' 


1814.  MILLET,  1875. 1 

Barbixon  School. 
I  I 

DIAZ.  I 

MONTICBLLI.       I 


174S.  DAVID.  1825. 

INGRES. 
I 

dbuiroch;;. 

tAOBBNS,  ftc. 


SPAtN. 


RIBERA. 


VELAZQUEZ, 
1599-1660. 

1617.  UURILLO,  1681. 


|GOVA,{Jf| 


AMERICA. 


Modern  Dutch,  mabi8,&c.:  Glasgow  School. 


Ig.  DELACROIX  te" 


Sentimental  Genre.        Impressionists.       WHISTLER. 
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PAINTING 


ITECHNIQUE 


Past  UL— Tbe  Technique  of  Pazntino  I 

§  29.  The  Materials  of  Painting. — Painting  begins,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  one  side  in  outline  delineation,  on  the  other 
in  the  spreading  of  a  coating  of  colour  on  a  surface.  For  both 
these  the  material  apparatus  is  ready  at  hand.  Drawing  may 
have  begun  merely  with  lines  in  the  air,  but  lasting  designs 
were  soon  produced  either  by  indenting  or  marking  any  soft 
substance  by  a  hard  point,  or  by  rubbing  away  a  comparatively 
soft  substance,  such  as  a  pointed  piece  of  burnt  wood,  on  a 
rough  surface  of  harder  grain.  Almost  all  the  materials  in  use 
for  drawing  are  of  primitive  origin.  Charcoal,  coloured  earths 
and  soft  stones  are  natural  or  easily  procured.  Our  plumbago  was 
ibnown  to  Pliny  (xxxiv.  18)  and  to  Cennino  (ch.  34),  but  it  was 
not  in  common  use  till  modem  times.  The  black-lead  pencil 
is  first  described  as  a  novelty  in  1565  (Quellenschriften  edition 
of  Cenmno,  p.  143).  A  metal  point  of  ordinary  lead  or  tin 
was  used  in  medieval  MSS.  for  drawing  lines  on  parchment, 
or  on  a  wooden  surface  previously  whitened  with  chalk  (Theo- 
philus,  n.  ch.  xvii.).  Silver-point  drawing  is  only  a  refinement 
on  this.  The  metal  point  is  dragged  over  a  surface  of  wood  or 
parchment  that  has  been  grounded  with  finely  powdered  bone- 
dust,  or,  as  in  modem  times,  with  a  wash  of  Chinese  white 
(Cennino,  ch.  6  seq.;  Church,  393),  and  through  the  actual 
abrasion  of  the  metal  leaves  a  dark  line  in  its  track.  Pliny 
knows  the  technique  (xxxiii.  98).  When  a  coloured  fluid  was 
at  hand  a  pointed  stick  might  be  used  to  draw  lines  with  it, 
but  a  primitive  pen  would  soon  be  made  from  a  spUt^reed  or 
the  wing-feather  of  a  bird. 

The  coating  of  one  substance  by  another  of  which  the  colour 
is  regarded  from  the  aesthetic  standpoint  is  the  second  source 
of  the  art  of  painting.  To  manipulate  the  coating  substance 
so  that  it  will  lie  evenly;  to  spread  it  by  suitable  mechanical 
means;  and  to  secure  its  continued  adherence  when  duly  laid, 
are  by  no  means  difficult.  Nature  provides  coloured  juices 
of  vegetable  or  of  animal  origin,  and  it  has  been  suggesteid  that 
the  blood  of  the  slain  quarry  or  foeman  smeared  by  the  victor 
over  his  person  was  the  first  pigment.  To  imitate  these  by 
mixing  powdered  earths  or  other  tinted  substances  in  water  is  a 
very  simple  process.  Certain  reeds,  the  fibres  of  which  spread 
out  in  water,  were  used  as  paint-brushes  in  ancient  Egypt. 
A  natural  hare's-foot  Is  still  employed  in  theatrical  circles  to 
lay  on  a  certain  kind  of  pigment,  and  no  great  ingenuity  would 
be  required  pn  the  part  of  the  hunter  for  the  manufacture  xA. 
a  brash  from  the  hair  or  bristles  of  the  slain  beasL  In  the 
matter  of  securing  the  adhesion  of  the  coating  thus  spread, 
nature  would  again  be  the  guide.  Many  animal  and  vegetable 
products  are  sticky  and  tdtimately  dry  hard,  while  heat  or 
moisture  thins  them  to  convenient  fluidity.  Great  heal  makes 
mineral  substances  liquid  that  harden  when  cold.  Hence 
binding  materials  offer  themselves  in  considerable  abundance, 
and  they  are  of  so  great  importance  in  the  painter's  art  that 
they  form  the  basis  of  current  classifications  of  the  different 
kinds  of  painting. 

§  30.  The  Surfaces  covered  by  the  Painter, — Many  important 
questions  connected  with  the  technique  of  painting  depend  on 
the  nature  of  surfaces;  for  the  covering  coat— though  from  the 
present  point  of  view  only  of  interest  aesthetically — may,  as 
we  have  seen,  originally  serve  a  utilitarian  purpose.  The 
surface  in  question  may  be  classed  as  follows:  the  human 
body;  implements,  vessels,  weapons,  articles  of  dress;  objects 
of  fumiture,  including  books;  boats  and  ships;  walls  and  other 
parts  of  buildings;  panels  end  other  surfaces  prepared  especially 
or  entirely  to  be  painted  on. 

!  The  differences  among  these  from  the  present  point  of  view 
are  obvious.  The  body  could  not  suitably  be  covered  with  a 
substance  impervious  to  air  and  moisture;  the  coatings  of  a 
clay  vessel  and  of  a  boat  should  on  the  other  hand  make  them 
waterproof.  The  materials  used  in  building  often  require 
protection  from  the  weather.  The  painting  on  the  prepared 
panel  needs  to  resist  time  and  any  special  influence  due  to 
location  or  climate.  All  such  considerations  are  prior  to  the 
questions  of  colour,  design,  or  aesthetic  effect  generally,  in  these 


coatings;  and  on  them  depend  the  binding  materials,  or  media, 
with  which  the  colouring  substances  arc  applied.  The  ca:ie  of 
one  particular  surface  much  employed  for  pictorial  display 
b  exceptional.  This  is  the  wall-plaster  so  abundantly  used 
for  clothing  an  unsightly,  rough,  or  perishable  building  material, 
like  rabble  or  crade  brick.  This  function  it  performs  perfectly 
when  left  of  its  ilatural  white  or  greyish  hue,  but  its  plain 
unbroken  surface  has  seemed  to  demand  some  relief  through 
colouring  or  a  pattem,  and  the  recognition  of  this  led  to  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  art,  mural  painting. 
Now  lime-plaster,  if  painted  on  while  it  is  still  wet,  retains 
upon  its  surface  after  it  has  dried  the  pigments  used,  although 
these  have  not  been  mixed  with  any  binding  materiid.  On  all 
other  surfaces  the  pigments  are  mixed  with  some  binding 
materia],  and  on  the  character  of  this  the  kind  of  painting  depends. 
There  is  thus  a  primary  distinction  between  the  process  just 
referred  to  and  all  others.  In  the  former,  pigments,  mixed 
only  with  water,  are  laid  on  while  the  plaster  is  wet,  and  from 
this  "  freshness  "  of  the  grotmd  the  process  is  called  by  an  Italian 
term,  painting  "  a  fresco  "  or  "  on  the  fresh,"  though  in  ordinary 
parlance  the  word  "  fresco  "  has  come  to  be  used  as  a  noun,  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  "frescoes"  of  Giotto.  Furthermore, 
as  "  fresco  "  is  the  wall-painter's  process  par  excdlence  the  word 
is  unfortunately  often  employed  inaccurately  for  any  mural 
picture,  though  this  may  have  been  executed  by  quite  a  different 
process.  In  contradistinction  to  painting  "  a  fresco  "  all  other 
processes  are  properly  described  by  the  Italian  term  "  a  tem- 
pera," meaning  "  with  a  mixture."  The  word  is  used  as  a 
no\m  in  the  sense  of  a  substance  mixed  with  another;  but  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  insperative  of  the  verb  temperare, 
which  both  in  Latin  and  Italian  means  "  to  divide  or  proportion 
duly,"  "  to  qualify  by  mixing,"  and  generally  "  to  regulate." 
Tempera  means  strictly  "  mix,"  just  as  "  recipe,"  also  employed 
as  a  substantive,  is  an  imperative  meaning  "  take."  In  ordi- 
nary parlance,  however,  the  word  tempera  is  confined  to  a  certain 
class  of  binding  materials  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  so  that  the 
more  general  term  "  media  "  is  the  best  to  employ  in  the  present 
connexion.  We  go  on,  therefore,  to  consider  these  various 
media  in  relation  to  different  surfaces  and  conditions. 

§  31.  Binding  Materials  or  Media. — The  fundamental  dis- 
tinction among  media  is  their  solubility  or  non-solubility  in 
water,  though,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  some  possess  both 
these  qualities.  The  non-soluble  media  are  (i)  of  mineral,  (3) 
of  vegetable  origin,  (i)  Of  the  former  kind  are  all  vitreous 
pastes  or  pottery  glazes,  with  which  imperishable  coloured 
surfaces  or  designs  are  produced  on  glazed  tiles  used  in  the 
decoration  of  buildings,  on  ceramic  products,  and  in  all  processes 
of  enamelling.  Silicate  of  potash,  employed  to  fix  pigments  on 
to  mural  surfaces  of  plaster  in  the  so-called  "  stereochiome  " 
or  "  water-glass "  processes  of  wall  painting  (see  §  37),  is 
another  mineral  medium,  so  too  is  paraffin  wax.  In  the 
process  called  (unscientifically)  "fresco  secco,"  in  which  the 
painting  is  on  dry  plaster,  lime  is  used  as  a  binding  material 
for  the  colours.  Its  action  here  is  a  chemical  one  (sec  §  36). 
(3)  Non-soluble  vegetable  media  are  drying  oils,  resins,  waxes 
(including  paraffin  wax,  which  is  really  mineral).  In  ancient 
times  wax,  and  to  some  small  extent  dso  resins,  were  used  as 
a  protection  against  moisture,  as  in  shipbuilding  and  some  forms 
of  wall-painting.  Resins  have  always  remained,  but  wax 
gradually  went  out  of  use  in  the  earlier  Christian  centuries, 
and  was  replaced  by  the  new  medium,  not  used  in  classical 
times,  of  drying  oiL  In  northern  lands  the  desire  to  protect 
painted  surfaces  from  the  moisture  of  the  air  led  to  a  more 
extensive  use  of  ofls  and  resins  than  in  Italy^  and  it  was  in  the 
Netherlands  that  in  the  15th  century  oil  media  were  for  the 
first  time  adopted  in  the  regular  practice  of  painting,  which 
they  have  dominated  ever  since. 

The  soluble  media  are  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin.  Efg, 
yolk  or  white,  or  both  combined,  is  the  chief  of  the  former. 
Next  in  importance  are  size,  gained  by  boiling  down  shreds  <d 
parchment,  and  fish  glue.  Egg  is  the  chief  medium  in  what 
is  specially  known  as  "  tempera  "  painting,  while  for  the  painting 
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commody  called  distemper  or  "gouache/'  of  which  scene- 
painting  is  typical,  size  is  used.  Milk,  ox-gall,  casein  and  other 
substances  are  also  employed.  Of  soluble  vegetable  media 
the  most  used  arc  gums  of  various  kinds.  These  are  common 
"  temperas  "  or  tempera  media,  and,  with  glycerin  or  honey, 
form  the  usual  binding  material  in  what  is  called  "  water- 
colour  "  painting.  Wine,  vinegar,  the  milk  of  fig-shoots,  &c., 
also  occur  in  old  recipes. 

Attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  substances  can  be 
prepared  for  use. in  painting  that  unite  soluble  and  insoluble 
media,  but  can  }je  diluted  with  water.  These  substances  are 
known  as  **  emulsions."  A  wax  emulsion,  which  is  also  called 
"  saponified  wax,"  can  be  made  by  boiling  wax  in  a  solution 
of  potash  [in  the  proportions  100  bleached  wax,  10  potash, 
350  distilled  water  (Berger,  BeiirUge,  i.  xoo)]  till  the  wax  is 
melted.  When  the  solution  has  cooled  it  can  be  diluted  with 
cold  water.  An  admixture  of  oil  is  also  possible.  This,  accord- 
ing to  Berger.  is  trhat  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  (vii.  9, 3)  call  "  Ptmic 
wax,"  a  material  of  importance  in  ancient  painting. 

An  oil  emulsion  can  be  made  by  mixing  drying  oil  with  water 
through  the  intermediary  of  gum  or  yolk  of  egg.  An  intimate 
mechanical  compound,  not  a  chemical  one,  is  thus  effected, 
and  the  mixture  can  be  diluted  with  water.  If  gum  arable 
be  used  the  result  is  a  "  lean  "  emulsion  of  a  milky-white  colour, 
if  yolk  of  egg  a  "  fat  "  emulsion  of  a  yellowish  tint.  When 
these  wax  or  oil  emulsions  are  dry  they  have  the  waterproof 
character  of  their  non-soluble  constituents. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  noticed  that  certain  substances  used  in^ 
the  graphic  arts — some  of  which  possess  in  themselves  a  certain' 
tinctuousness — can  be,  as  it  were,  rubbed  into  a  suitably  rough- 
ened, and  at  the  same  time  yielding,  ground,  to  which  they  will 
adhere,  though  loosely,  without  binding  material.  This  is  the  case 
with  charcoal,  chalks  and  pencil.  The  same  property  is  imparted 
by  a  little  gum  or  starch  to  soft  coloured  chalks,  with  which 
b  executed  the  kind  of  work  called  *'  pastel."  These  are  now 
also  made  up  with  an  oleaginous  medium  and  are  known  as  "  oil 
pastels."  Pictures  can  be  carried  out  in  ordinary  or  in  oil 
pastels,  and  the  work*  should  rank  as  a  kind  of  painting.  The 
coloured  films,  rubbed  off  from  the  sticks  of  soft  chalk  on  a 
suitably  rough  and  sometimes  tinted  paper,  are  artistic  in 
their  texture  and  capable  of  producing  very  beautiful  effects  of 
colour.  Professor  Church  notes  also  that  the  colours  laid  on 
in  this  fashion  seem  peculiarly  durable  (Chemistry,  p.  293). 

§  32.  The  Processes  of  Painting:  Preliminary  Note. — These 
will  be  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  media  employed, 
but  certain  departures  from  strict  logical  arrangement  will  be 
convenient.  Thus,  different  processes  of  monumental  painting 
on  walls  may  be  brought  together  though  distinct  media  are 
employed.    Tempera  and  early  oil  practice  cannot  be  separated. 

Painting  by  the  use  of  vitreous  glazes  fused  by  heat  may  be 
noticed  first,  as  ttie  process  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  article, 
though  it  has  generally  been  applied  in  a  purely  decorative 
spirit,  so  as  to  be  a  branch  of  the  art  of  ornament  rather  than 
strictly  speaking  of  painting  (see  §  2). 

In  painting  processes  proper  fresco  takes  the  lead.  It  is 
in  its  theory  the  simplest  of  all,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has 
produced  some  of  the  most  splendid  results  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  art.  With  the  fresco  process  may  be  grouped  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  other  methods  of  wall-painting,  which  share 
«ith  it  at  any  rate  some  of  its  characteristics. 

One  of  these  subsidiary  methods  of  wall-painting  is  that  known 
as  the  wax  process  or  "  encaustic,"  used  in  ancient  times  and 
revived  in  our  own.  Painting  in  wax,  not  specially  on  walls, 
was  an  important  technique  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  the 
consideration  of  it  introduces  some  difficult  archaeological 
questions,  at  which  space  will  not  allow  more  than  a  glance. 
The  wax  used  in  the  process,  softened  or  melted  by  heat  or  driven 
by  fire  into  the  painting  ground — whence  the  name  "  encaustic  " 
or  "  burning  in  " — is  really  a  tempera  or  binding  material, 
and  wc  arc  brought  here  to  the  important  subject  of  tempera 
painting  in  general.  It  will  have  to  be  noticed  in  this  connexion 
what  were  the  chief  binding  materials  used  in  the  so-named 


technique  in  different  lands  at  the  various  stages  of  the  art,  and 
what  conditions  were  imposed  on  the  artist  by  the  nature  of 
his  materials.  Lastly,  there  is  the  all-important  process  in  which 
the  binding  materials  are  oils  and  varnishes,  a  process  to  which 
attaches  so  much  historical  and  artistic  interest,  while  a  form 
of  tempera  painting  that  has  been  specially  developed  in  modem 
times,  that  known  as  water-colour,  may  claim  a  concluding 
word. 

S  33.  Historical  Use  of  the  Various  Processes  of  Painting. — 
The  extent  and  nature  of  the  employment  of  these  processes 
at  different  periods  may  have  here  a  brief  notice. 

Tempera  painting  has  had  a  far  longer  history  and  more 
extended  use  than  any  other.  The  Spaniard  Pacheco,  the 
father-in-law  and  teacher  of  Velasquez,  remarks  on  the  venera- 
tion due  to  tempera  because  it  had  its  birthday  with  art  itself, 
and  was  the  process  in  which  the  famous  ancient  artists  accom- 
plished such  marvels.  In  the  matter  of  antiquity,  painting 
with  vitreous  glazes  is  its  only  rival:  glazed  tiles  formed,  in 
fact,  the  chief  polychrome  decoration  for  the  exteriors  of  the 
palaces  of  Mesopotamia,  and  were  used  also  in  Egypt;  but  all 
the  wall-paintings  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia  and  My- 
cenaean Greece,  all  the  mummy  cases  and  papyrus  rolls  in 
the  first-named  country  are  executed  in  tempera,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  wall-paintings  in  Italian  tombs.  In  Greece 
Proper  paintings  on  terra-cotta  fixed  by  fire  were  very  common 
in  the  period  before  the  Persian  wars.  When  monumental 
wall-painting  came  to  the  front  just  after  that  event  it  was 
almost  certainly  in  tempera  rather  than  in  fresco  that  Polygnotus 
and  his  companions  executed  their  masterpieces.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  these  artists  painted  directly  on  plaster  or 
on  wooden  panels  fixed  to  the  wall,  but  the  discovery  in  Greece 
of  genuine  mural  paintings  of  the  Mycenaean  period  has  set 
these  doubts  at  rest.  In  Italy  tomb-paintings  actually  on 
plaster  exist  from  the  6th  century  B.C.  The  earlier  panel 
painters  of  the  sth  and  4lh  centuries  B.C.  also  used  temp>era 
processes,  though  their  exact  media  are  not  recorded.  About 
the  time  of  Alexander  there  seems  to  have  been  felt  a  demand 
for  a  style  of  painting  in  which  could  be  obtained  greater  depth 
and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  with  corresponding  force  in  relief, 
than  was  possible  in  the  traditional  tempera;  and  this  led  to 
painting  in  a  wax  medium  with  which  abundance  of  "  body  " 
could  be  secured.  There  are  many  puzzling  questions  con- 
nected with  this  ancient  encaustic,  but  the  discovery  in  recent 
years  of  actual  specimens  of  the  work,  in  the  form  of  portraits 
on  the  late  Egyptian  mummy  cases  of  the  first  centuries  a.d. 
have  assisted  the  study.  Meanwhile  a  new  technique  to  have 
been  in  process  of  evolution  for  use  on  walls,  for  the  fresco  process, 
in  a  complete  or  modified  form,  was  certainly  in  use  among  the 
Romans. 

The  history  of  the  fresco  process,  as  will  presently  be  seen, 
is  somewhat  puzzling.  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  knew  it,  and  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Mount  Athos  Handbook,  which  incorporates 
the  technical  traditions  of  the  art  of  the  Eastern  Empire;  it 
appears  also  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  Christian  catacombs, 
but  was  not  practised  by  the  wall  painters  who  adorned  the 
early  medieval  churches  south  and  north  of  the  Alps.  The 
difficulties  of  the  process,  and  another  reason  to  be  noticed 
directly,  may  have  led  to  its  partial  disuse  in  the  West,  but  we 
find  it  again  coming  into  vogue  in  Italy  in  the  X3th  and 
14th  centuries.  In  the  early  Christian  centuries  its  place 
was  taken  in  the  monumental  decoration  of  walls  by  marble 
inlays,  and  especially  by  glass  mosaic,  which  is  in  itself  an 
important  form  of  wall-painting  and  may  have  put  painting 
on  plaster,  and  with  it  the  fresco  process,  into  the  shade;  notice 
will  however  presently  be  taken  of  a  theory  that  seeks  to  establish 
a  close  technical  connexion  between  mosaic  work  and  the  fresco 
painting,  which,  on  the  decline  in  the  later  medieval  period  of 
mosaic,  came  forward  again  into  prominence. 

The  tempera  processes  were  accordingly  in  vogue  in  early 
medieval  times  for  wall-paintings  (except  to  some  extent 
in  the  East),  for  portable  panels,  and  on  parchment  for 
the  decoration  and  illustration  of  manuscripts.    Meanwhile  the 
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use  of  drying  oils  as  painting  media  was  coming  to  be  known, 
and  both  on  plaster  and  on  wood  these  were  to  some  extent 
employed  through  the  later  medieval  period,  though  without 
seriously  challenging  the  supremacy  of  tempera.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century,  however,  oil  painting  rose  rapidly 
in  estimation,  and  from  the  end  of  that  century  to  our  own 
time  it  has  practically  dominated  the  art.  Wall-painting  in 
fresco  continued  to  be  practised  till  the  last  part  of  the  i8th 
century,  and  has  been  revived  and  supplemented  by  various 
other  monumental  processes  in  the  xgth,  but  even  for  mural 
work  the  oil  medium  has  proved  itself  a  convenient  substitute. 
Water-colour  painting  in  its  present  form  is  essentially  an  art 
of  the  last  hundred  years.  The  old  tempera  processes  have  been 
partly  revived  in  oiur  own  time  for  picture-painting,  but  the 
chief  modern  use  of  tempera  is  in  scene-painting,  where  it  is 
more  commonly  called  "  distemper." 

§  34.  Painting  with  Coloured  Vitreous  Pastes. — ^There  is  no 
single  work  that  deals  with  the  whole  subject  of  this  material 
and  its  different  uses  in  transparent  or  opaque  form  in  the  arts, 
but  details  will  be  found  in  the  special  articles  where  these 
uses  are  described.  (See  Ceramics;  Mosaic;  Enamel;  Glass, 
STAINED.)  On  the  subject  of  the  substances  and  processes 
employed  in  the  colouring  of  the  various  vitreous  pastes  informa- 
tion will  be  found  in  H.  H.  Cunynghame's  Art  Enameling  on 
Metals  (2nd  ed.,  London,  1906,  ch.  vi.),  but  the  subject  is  a  large 
and  highly  technical  one. 

Coloured  vitreous  pastes  are  among  the  most  valuable  materials 
at  the  command  of  the  decorative  artists,  and  are  employed 
in  numerous  techniques,  as  for  example  for  the  glazes  of  ceramic 
products  including  wall  or  floor  tiles;  for  painted  glass  windows; 
for  glass  mosaic,  and  for  all  kinds  of  work  in  enamels.  The 
vitreous  i>aste  is  tinged  in  the  mass  with  various  metallic  oxides, 
one  of  the  finest  colours  being  a  ruby  red  obtained  from  gold. 
Silver  gives  yellow,  copper  a  blue  green,  cobalt  blue,  chromium 
green,  nickel  brown,  manganese  violet,  and  so  on.  Tin  in  any 
form  has  the  curious  property  of  making  the  vitreous  paste 
opaque.  It  should  be  understood  that  though  the  vitreous 
substance  and  the  metallic  oxides  are  essentially  the  same  in 
all  these  processes,  yet  the  preparation  of  the  coloured  pastes 
has  to  be  specially  conditioned  in  accordance  with  the  particular 
technique  in  view.  There  are  generally  various  ways  of  produc- 
ing reds  and  blues  and  greens,  &c.,  from  oxides  of  different 
metals.  The  material  is  generally  lustrous,  and  it  admits  of 
a  great  variety  in  colours,  some  of  which  are  highly  saturated 
and  beautiful.  It  is  on  the  lustre  and  colour  of  the  substance, 
rather  than  on  the  pictorial  designs  that  can  be  produced  by 
its  aid,  that  its  artistic  value  depends;  but  though  this  implies 
that  it  comes  under  the  heading  "  Ornament "  rather  than 
"  Painting,"  yet  in  certain  forms  and  at  particular  periods  it 
has  been  the  chief  medium  for  the  production  of  pictorial  results, 
and  must  accordingly  have  here  a  brief  notice. 

The  difference  between  opaque  and  transparent  coloured 
glass  is  the  basis  of  a  division  among  the  arts  that  employ  the 
material.  If  it  be  kept  transparent  the  finest  possible  effect 
is  obtained  in  the  stained-glass  window,  where  the  colours  are 
seen  by  transmitted  light.  The  stained-glass  window  came 
into  general  use  in  the  early  Gothic  period,  and  was  a  substitute 
for  the  wall-paintings  which  had  been  common  in  the  Roman- 
esque churches  of  the  nth  and  12th  centuries.  Hence  it  is  a 
form,  and  a  very  sumptuous  and  beautiful  form,  of  the  art  of 
mural  painting,  representing  that  art  in  the  later  medieval 
buildings  north  of  the  Alps.  In  Italy,  where  the  practice  of 
wall-painting  continued  without  a  break  from  early  medieval 
to  Renaissance  times,  the  stained-glass  window  was  not  a  national 
form  of  art. 

The  most  effective  use  of  opaque  coloured  vitreous  pastes  is 
in  ceramics  (pottery)  and  in  g^ass  mosaic.  The  terra-cotta 
plaque,  or  tile-painted  with  designs  in  glazes  of  the  kind  was, 
as  we  have  seen  (§  7),  one  of  the  chief  forms  of  exterior  mural 
decoration  in  ancient  Mesopotamia.  The  best  existing  examples 
were  found  not  long  ago  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Susa  ("  Shushan 
the  palace  "  of  Scripture)  and  are  now  in  the  Louvre.    Human 


figures,  animals,  and  ornaments,  are  represented  not  only  in 
lively  colours  but  also  in  relief;  that  is  to  say,  each  separate 
glaze  brick  had  its  surface,  measuring  about  xa  iiL  by  9  in., 
modelled  as  well  as  painted  for  the  exact  place  it  had  to  occupy 
in  the  design.  On  these  bricks  there  are  formed  small  ridges 
in  relief  intended  to  keep  the  different  liquid  glazes  apart  before 
they  were  fixed  by  vitrifaction  in  the  kHn.  Chemical  azulysis 
has  shown  that  the  yellow  colour  is  an  antimoniat  of  lead,  the 
white  is  oxide  of  tin,  similar  to  the  well-known  opaque  white 
glaze  used  by  the  Delia  Robbia  in  Italy,  the  blues  and  greens  are 
probably  oxides  of  copper,  the  red  a  sub-oxide  of  copper  (Semper, 
Der  Stilt  i.  333).  This  same  region  of  the  world  has  remained 
through  all  time  a  great  centre  for  the  production  of  coloured 
grazed  tiles,  but  the  use  of  "  Persian,"  "  Moresque,"  and  other 
decorated  plaques  has  been  more  ornamental  than  ptctoriaL* 

Glazed  pottery  only  comes  occasionally  within  the  survey 
of  the  historian  of  painting.  It  does  so  in  andent  Greett, 
because  the  eariier  stages  of  the  development  of  Greek  painting 
can  only  be  followed  in  this  material;  it  docs  so,  too,  in  a  sense, 
in  Italian  faience  and  in  some  Oriental  products,  but  these  hardly 
fall  within  our  view.  The  Greek  vase  was  covered  with  a  bbck 
glaze  of  extreme  thinness  and  hardness,  the  composition  of 
which  is  not  known.  Figure  designs  were  painted  in  this  on 
the  natural  day  of  the  vcssd  (see  fig.  3,  Plate  IV.),  or  it  was 
used  for  a  backgroimd,  the  design  being  left  the  colour  of  the 
day.  Other  colours,  especially  a  red  (oxide  of  iron)  and  white, 
were  also  employed  to  diversify  the  design  and  emphasize  details, 
and  these  were  also  fixed  by  firing.  A  spedal  kind  of  Greek 
vase  was  the  so-called  "  polychrome  lekuthos,"  a  small  upright 
vessd,  the  day  of  which  was  covered  with  a  white  "  slip  "  00 
which  figure  designs  were  painted  in  lively  tints.  The  technique 
is  not  quite  imderstood,  but  the  colours  were  certainly  fired. 
There  is  an  artide  on  "  The  Technical  History  of  White  Lecythi  " 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology  for  1907;  the  procescs 
are  not,  however,  analysed. 

In  glass  mosaic  thin  solid  slabs  of  coloured  vitre<Mis  pastes 
are  broken  up  into  little  cubes  of  ^  in.  to  §  in.  in  size  and  set  in 
some  suitable  cement.  The  artist  works  from  a  coloured  drawing 
and  sdects  hb  cubes  accordingly.  Any  ntmiber  of  shades  of 
all  hues  can  be  obtained,  and  the  modem  mosaic  workers  of 
Italy  boast  that  they  dispose  of  some  35,000  different  tints. 
As  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  work  to  be  simple  and  monumental 
in  effect,  a  limited  palette  is  all  that  is  needed;  and  the  mosaics 
recently  executed  in  St  Paul's  in  London  are  done  in  about 
thirty  colours.  The  worker  should  have  at  hand  appliances  to 
cut  to  shape  any  particular  cube  wanted  for  a  special  detail 

The  andents  used  the  art,  and  the  finest  existing  andent 
picture  is  in  a  mosaic,  not  indeed  of  glass  pastes,  but  of  coloured 
marbles.  This  is  the  famous  "  Battle  of  Issus "  found  at 
Pompeii.  Glass  mosaic  came  in  under  the  early  Roman  Empire, 
but  its  chief  use  was  in  early  Christian  times,  when  it  was  the 
chief  material  for  mural  decoration  of  a  pictorial  kind.  Ravenna 
is  the  place  where  this  form  of  painting  is  most  instructively 
represented,  and  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  a.d.  are  the  times 
of  its  greatest  glory.  At  Rome  and  Constantinople  there  is 
fine  eariy  work,  while  that  at  Venice  and  Palermo  is  later.  In 
the  earliest  and  best  examples  the  design  is  very  simple,  and  a 
few  monumental  forms  of  epic  dignity,  against  a  flat  background 
commonly  of  dark  blue,  represents  the  persons  and  scenes  of 
the  sacred  narratives.  The  effect  of  colour  is  always  sumptuous, 
(jold,  espedally  for  the  backgrounds,  is  in  later  work  fredy 
employed. 

The  subject  of  enamel  work  forms  the  theme  of  a  separate 
artide.  Here  it  need  only  be  said  that  pictures  can  be  produced 
by  painting  on  a  ground,  generally  of  metal,  with  coloured 
vitreous  pastes  that  are  afterwards  fixed  by  fusing.  Limoges 
in  France  has  been  the  great  centre  of  the  art,  but  enamelling 
loses  in  artistic  value  when  a  too  exdusively  pictorial  result  is 
aimed  at. 

§  35.  Fresco  Painting. — ^Vitruvius  (De  Architectural  bk.  viL 
chs.  3,  3;  age  of  Augustus),  Mount  Athos  Handbook  {Herwuneia, 
chs.  54  seq. ;  date  uncertain  but  based  on  early  tradition) ;  Ccnniao 
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Cennini  (Trattato  ddia  piUura^  chs.  67  seq.,  ed.  MOanesi,  1859; 
Eng.  trans,  by  Christiana  J.  Herringham,  Lond.,  1899);  Loon 
Baltista  Albert!  {De  re  aedificatoria,  bk.  vi.  ch.  9;  early  and  mid- 
dle 15th  century);  Vasari  (Opere,  ed.  Milanesi,  i.  z8i;  middle  of 
i6lh  century) — all  refer  in  general  terms  to  the  fresco  process,  as 
one  generally  understood  in  their  times.  Armenlni  {Dei  vert 
precetti  deUa  pitiura;  Ravenna,  1587),  and  Palomino  (El  Museo 
piclcrico;  Madrid,  1715-1724),  give  more  detailed  accounts  of 
the  actual  technical  procedure,  of  which  they  had  preserved 
the  tradition.  Much  information  of  the  highest  value  and 
interest  was  collected  at  the  time  when,  in  the  forties  of  the 
19th  century,  the  project  for  the  decoration  in  fresco  of  the  new 
English  Houses  of  Parliament  was  under  discussion.  This  is 
contained  in  various  communications  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
Mr  Charles  Heath  Wilson,  and  others,  printed  with  the  suc- 
cessive Reports  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Fine  Arts  from 
1842  onwards.  The  experience  obtained  in  the  revived  modem 
work  in  fresco  by  Cornelius,  Hess,  and  other  German  artists 
encouraged  by  King  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria,  which  began  at  Rome 
in  the  second  decade  of  the  19th  century,  was  also  drawn  upon 
for  the  purpose  of  these  Reports,  A  useful  compendium  was 
issued  at  the  time  by  W.  B.  Sarsfield  Taylor,  A  Manual  of  Fresco 
and  Encaustic  Painting  (Lond.,  1843).  F. G.  Cremer's  VoUstdndige 
Anleitung  zur  Fresco-Malerei  (DQsseldorf,  1891),  may  abo  be 
mentioned  as  a  recent  manual.  The  chemistry  of  the  process 
is  well  explained  by  Professor  Chiurch  in  his  Chemistry  of  Paints 
and  Paintings. 

The  fresco  process  is  generally  regarded  *as  a  method  for  the 
production  of  a  picture.  It  is  better  to  look  upon  it  in  the  first 
place  as  a  colour-finish  to  plaster-work.  What  it  produces 
is  a  coloured  surface  of  a  certain  quality  of  texture  and  a  high 
degree  of  permanence,  and  it  is  a  secondary  matter  that  this 
coloured  surface  may  be  so  diversified  as  to  result  in  a  pattern 
or  a  picture. 

We  do  not  know  among  what  people  the  discovery  was  first 
made  that  a  wash  of  liquid  pigment  over  a  freshly  laid  surface 
of  lime  plaster  remained  permanently  incorporated  with  it  when 
all  was  dry,  and  added  to  it  great  beauty  of  colour  and  texture. 
The  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Mycenaean 
and  later  Greeks,  the  andent  Italians — all  made  extensive  use 
of  plaster  as  a  coating  to  brickwork  or  masonry,  but  when  they 
coloured  it  this  was  done  after  it  was  dry  and  with  the  use  of 
some  binding  material  or  tempera. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  fresco  technique  that  we  have  in 
extant  literature  is  contained  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  seventh 
book  of  Vitruvius,  and  it  is  there  treated  as  a  familiar,  well- 
understood  procedure,  the  last  stage  in  the  construction  and 
finish  of  a  wall.  Pliny  also  in  several  passages  of  his  Natural 
History  treats  the  technique  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 
In  Vitruvius  the  processes  of  plastering  albaria  opera  are  first 
described  (vii.  2,  3),  and  it  is  provided  that  after  the  rough 
cast,  truUissatio,  there  are  to  follow  three  coats  of  plaster  made 
of  lime  and  sand,  each  one  laid  on  when  the  one  below  is  begin- 
tking  to  dry,  and  then  three  of  plaster  in  which  the  place  of  the 
sand  is  taken  by  marble  dust,  at  first  coarse,  then  finer,  and  in 
the  uppermost  coat  of  all  in  finest  powder.  It  might  now  be 
(i)  finished  with  a  plain  face,  but  one  brought  up  to  such  an 
exquisite  surface  that  it  would  shine  like  a  mirror  (chs.  3,  9) ;  or 
(2)  with  stamped  ornaments  in  relief  or  figure  designs  modelled 
up  by  hand;  or  (3)  it  might  be  completed  with  a  coat  of  colour, 
and  thb  would  be  applied  by  the  fresco  process,  for  which  Pliny 
uses  the  formula  udo  illinere,  "  to  paint  upon  the  wet."  The 
reason  why  the  pigments  mixed  with  water  only,  without 
any  gum  or  binding  material,  adhere  when  dry  to  the  plaster 
is  a  chemical  one.  It  was  first  clearly  formulated  by  Otto 
Donner  von  Richter  in  connexion  with  researches  he  made  on 
the  Pompeian  wall-paintings  and  published  in  1S68  as  an  appendix 
to  Helbig's  Campanische  W andgemiUde.  He  demonstrated  that 
when  limestone  is  burnt  into  lime  all  the  carbonic  add  is  driven 
out  of  it.  When  this  lime  is  "  slaked  "  by  being  drenched  with 
water  it  drinks  this  in  greedily  and  the  resultant  paste  becomes 
laturated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrate  of  lime     When 


this  paste  is  mixed  with  sand  or  marble  dust  and  laid  on  to  the 
wall  in  the  form  of  plaster  this  hydrate  of  lime  in  solution  rises 
to  the  surface,  and  when  the  wet  pigment  is  applied  to  this  the 
liquid  hydrate  of  lime  or  lime  water,  to  use  Professor  Church's 
phrasing,  "  diffuses  into  the  paint,  soaks  it  through  and  through, 
and  gradually  takes  up  carbonic  add  from  the  air,  thus  produdng 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  acts  as  the  binding  material  "  (Church, 
p.  278).  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  the  pigment  "  sinking  into 
the  wet  plaster."  It  remains  as  a  fact  upon  the  surface,  but 
it  is  fixed  there  in  a  sort  of  crystalline  skin  of  carbonate  of  lime — 
the  element  originally  banished  when  the  lime  was  burned — 
that  has  now  re-formed  on  the  surface  of  the  plaster.  This 
crystalline  skin  gives  a  certain  metallic  lustre  to  the  surface  of  a 
fresco  painting,  and  is  suffident  to  protect  the  colours  from  the 
action  of  external  moisture,  though  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  many  causes  chemical  and  physical  that  may  contribute 
to  their  decay.  If,  however,  proper  care  has  been  taJien  through- 
out, and  conditions  remain  favourable,  the  fresco  painting  is 
quite  permanent,  and  as  Vitruvius  says  (vii.  3,  7),  "  the  colours, 
when  they  have  been  carefuUy  laid  upon  the  wet  plaster,  do 
not  lose  their  lustre  but  remain  as  they  are  in  perpetuity  ...  so 
that  a  plaster  surface  that  has  been  properly  finished  does  not 
become  rough  through  time,  nor  can  the  colours  be  rubbed  off, 
that  is  unless  they  have  been  carelessly  applied  or  on  a  surface 
that  has  lost  its  moisture." 

In  the  passage  from  which  these  words  are  taken  Vitruvius 
gives  useful  hints  as  to  the  aesthetics  of  the  fresco  technique. 
Italian  writers  on  the  subject,  such  as  Vasari,  are  generally 
so  taken  up  with  the  pictorial  design  represented  on  the  wall 
that  the  more  essentia  characteristics  of  the  process  in  itself 
are  lost  sight  of.  To  Vitruvius  the  work  is  coloured  plaster, 
not  a  picture  on  plaster,  and  he  shows  how  important  it  is  that 
the  plaster  shoidd  be  finished  with  a  fine  surface  of  gleaming 
white  so  as  to  light  up  the  transparent  film  of  colour  that  dothes 
it.  It  is  the  result  of  such  care  in  classical  times  that  a  surface 
of  Pompeian  plastering,  self-tinted  "  a  fresco,"  is  beautiful 
without  there  being  any  question  of  pattern  or  design. 

This  beauty  and  polish  of  Pompeian,  and  generally  of  andent 
Roman  plaster,  has  recently  been  made  the  ground  for  calling 
in  question  the  view  accepted  for  a  generation  past  that  it  was 
merely  Ihne  plaster  painted  on  "  a  fresco,"  and  for  substituting 
a  totally  different  technical  hypothesis.  The  reference  is  to 
the  treatment  of  andent  wall-painting  generally  in  the  first 
part  of  Bergcr's  Beitr&ge  (2nd  ed.,  1904,  pp.  58  seq.).  This  writer 
denies  that  the  well-known  classical  wall-paintings  in  question 
are  frescoes,  and  evolves  with  great  ingenuity  a  wholly  new 
theory  of  this  branch  of  andent  technique.  It  is  his  view  that 
the  plaster  was  prepared  by  a  spedal  process  in  which  wax 
largely  figured  and  which  corresponds  to,  and  indeed  survives 
in,  the  so-called  "  stucco-lustro  "  of  the  modem  Italians. 

The  process  in  question  is  described  by  L.  B.  Albert!  {De  re 
aedificatoria,vi.  9),  who  says  that  when  the  plaster  waU  surface 
has  been  carefully  smoothed  it  must  be  anointed  with  a  mixture 
of  wax,  resin  and  oil,  which  is  to  be  driven  in  by  heat,  and  then 
polished  till  the  surface  shines  like  a  mirror.  This  is  a  classical 
process  referred  to  by  Vitruvius  under  the  name  "  ganosis," 
as  applied  to  the  nude  parts  of  marble  statues,  possibly  to  tone 
down  the  cold  whiteness  of  the  material.  Now  Vitruvius, 
and  Pliny,  who  probably  follows  him,  do  as  a  fact  prescribe  this 
same  process  for  use  on  plaster,  but  only  in  the  one  spedal 
case  of  a  wall  painted  "  a  fresco  "  with  vermilion,  which  was 
not  supposed  to  resist  the  action  of  the  light  unless  "  locked  up," 
in  this  way  with  a  coating  of  this  "  Punic  "  or  sapom'fied  wax. 
Neither  writer  gives  any  hint  that  the  process  was  apph'ed  to 
plaster  surfaces  generally,  or  that  the  lustre  of  these  was  depen- 
dent on  a  wax  polish,  and  Vitruvius's  description  is  so  clear  that 
if  wax  had  been  in  use  he  would  certainly  have  said  so. 

Vitruvius  prescribes  so  many  successive  coats  of  plaster,  each 
one  put  on  before  the  last  was  dry,  and  on  the  wet  uppermost 
coat  the  colouring  is  laid.  How  can  we  with  any  reason  sub- 
stitute for  this  a  method  in  which  the  plaster  has  to  be  made 
quite  dry  and  then  treated  with  quite  a  different  material  and 
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process?  Furthermore,  Berger  holds  the  astonishing  theory 
that  on  the  self-coloured  surfaces  of  Pompeian  and  Roman 
plastered  walls  the  colour  was  not  applied,  as  in  the  fresco  process, 
to  the  surface  of  the  final  coat,  but  was  mixed  up  with  the  actual 
material  of  the  intonaco  so  that  this  was  a  coat  of  coloured 
plaster.  This  is  of  course  a  matter  susceptible  of  ocular  proof, 
but  the  actual  fragments  of  ancient  coloured  stucco  referred 
to  by  Berger  afford  a  very  slender  support  to  the  hypothesis, 
whereas  everyone  who,  like  the  present  writer,  possesses  such 
fragments  can  satisfy  himself  that  in  almost  every  case  the 
colour  coat  is  confined  to  the  surface.  The  writer  has  a  frag- 
ment of  such  stucco  from  Rome,  ooloiired  iirith  vermilion,  and 
here  there  is  clear  evidence  that  some  substance  has  soaked  into 
the  plaster  to  the  depth  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  the  "  ganosis  "  of  Vitruviua.  The  part  thus  affected  is 
yellowish  and  harder  than  the  rest  of  the  plaster.  A  careful 
chemical  analysis,  kindly  made  for  the  purpose  of  this  article 
by  Principal  Laurie  of  Edinburgh  shows  that,  although  the  small 
quantity  of  the  material  avaflable  makes  it  impossible  to  attain 
certainty,  yet  the  substance  may  possibly  be  wax  with  the 
sb'ght  admixture  of  some  greasy  substance.  On  the  other  hand 
all  the  writer's  other  specimens  show  the  colour  laid  on  to  all 
appearance  "  a  fresco."  The  evidence  of  the  coloured  plaster 
in  the  house  of  about  the  2nd  century  B.C.  on  Delos  is  wholly 
against  Berger's  view.  The  writer  has  many  specimens  of  this, 
and  they  are  all  without  exception  coloured  only  on  the  surface. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  difficulties  connected  with 
Pompeian  fresco  practice,  but  the  description  of  the  process 
as  a  wet  process  in  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  is  so  absolutely  unmis- 
takable that  Berger's  theory  must  without  hesitation  be 
rejected. 

The  history  of  the  fresco  technique  remains  at  the  same 
time  obscure.  Here  again  Berger  offers  an  interesting  sugges- 
tion which  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  If  the  Pompeian 
technique,  as  he  believes,  be  a  wax  process  on  dry  plaster, 
followed  by  some  form  of  tempera,  how  did  the  fresco  technique, 
which  is  known  both  in  East  and  West  in  the  later  medieval 
period,  take  its  rise?  The  eariy  medieval  age  was  not  a  time 
when  a  difficult  and  monumental  technique  of  the  kind  is  likely 
to  have  been  evolved,  but  Berger  most  ingeniously  connects  it 
with  that  of  mosaic  work.  In  mosaic  the  wall  surface  is  at 
first  rough  plastered  and  a  second  and  comparatively  thin  coat 
of  cement  is  laid  over  it  to  receive  and  retain  the  cubes  of 
coloured  glass,  only  so  much  cement  being  laid  each  morning 
as  the  worker  will  cover  with  his  tesserae  before  night.  It  was 
the  practice  sometimes  to  sketch  in  water-colours  on  the  freshly 
laid  patch  of  cement  the  design  which  was  to  be  reproduced  in 
mosaic,  and  Berger  points  to  the  incontestable  fact  if  this  sketch 
were  allowed  to  remain  without  being  covered  with  the  cubes 
it  would  really  be  a  painting  in  fresco.  This  is  the  way  he 
thinks  that  the  frescoe  practice  actually  began,  and  the  period 
would  be  Ihat  of  the  decline  of  mosaic  work  in  the  West  as 
the  middle  ages  advanced. 

In  spite  of  the  attractiveness  of  these  suggestions,  we  must 
reaffirm  the  view  of  this  article  that  the  testimony  of  Vitruvius 
is  conclusive  for  the  knowledge  by  the  Romans  of  the  early 
empire  of  the  fresco  technique.  Why  we  do  not  find  evidence 
of  it  far  earlier  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  success  of  the  process  depends  on  the  plaster  holding 
the  moisture  for  a  sufficient  time,  and  this  it  can  only  do  if 
it  be  pretty  thick.  In  ancient  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  for 
example,  the  plaster  used  as  painting  ground  was  very  thin, 
and  especially  in  those  hot  climates  would  never  have  lent  itself 
to  fresco  treatment.  On  the  other  side,  the  decline,  and  perhaps 
temporary  extinction,  of  the  technique  in  the  early  middle 
ages  may  be  reasonably  explained  by  the  general  condition  of 
the  arts  after  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West. 

To  return  now  to  the  technical  questions  from  which  this  histori- 
cal digression  took  its  rise,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  process 
of  painting  in  fresco  must  be  a  rapid  one,  for  it  must  be  completed 
before  the  plaster  has  had  time  to  dry.  Hence  only  a  certain 
portion  of  the  work  in  hand  is  undertaken  at  a  time,  and  only 


so  much  of  the  final  coat  of  plaster,  called  by  the  Italians  tHtonato 
is  laid  by  the  plasterer  as  will  correspond  to  the  amount  the 
artist  has  laid  out  for  himself  in  the  time  albwcd  htm  by  the 
condition  of  the  plaster.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  plaster 
not  painted  on  is  cut  away  round  the  outline  of  the  work  already 
finished,  and  when  operations  arc  recommenced  a  fresh  patch 
is  laid  on  and  joined  up  as  neatly  as  possible  to  the  old.  In  the 
making  of  these  joints  the  ancient  plasterer  seems  to  have  been 
more  expert  than  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  scams 
are  often  pretty  apparent' in  frescoes  of  the  zsth  and  i6th  centu- 
ries, so  that  they  can  be  discerned  in  a  good  photograph.  When 
they  can  be  followed,  they  furnish  information  which  it  is  often 
interesting  to  possess  as  to  the  amount  that  has  been  executed 
in  a  single  day's  work.  Judging  by  this  test,  Mr  Heath  Wilstxi, 
in  his  Life  of  Mickdangdo,  computed  that  on  the  vault  of  the 
Sistine  Michelangelo  could  paint  a  nude  figure  considerably 
above  life  size  in  two  working  days,  the  workmanship  being 
perfect  in  every  part.  The  colossal  nude  figures  of  young  men 
on  the  cornice  of  the  vault  at  most  occupied  four  days  each. 
The  "  Adam  "  (fig  34,  Plate  X.).  was  painted  in  four  or  perhaps 
in  three.  A  day  was  generally  occupied  by  the  head  of  such 
figures,  which  were  about  xo  fL  high.  Raphael,  or  rather 
his  pupils,  it  is  thus  calculated,  painted  the  Jncendio  dd 
Borgo,  containing  about  350  sq.  ft.,  in  about  forty  days,  the 
group  of  the  young  man  carrying  his  father  occupying  three. 
The  group  of  the  Three  Graces  in  the  Villa  Farnesina  took  five 
days  at  most.  Luini,  a  most  accomplished  executant,  could 
paint  "  more  than  an  entire  figure,  the  size  of  life,  in  one  day  '* 
(Second  Report,  p.  37).  It  has  been  noticed  as  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties about  the  Pompeian  frescoes,  that  joints  hardly  occur,  or 
at  any  rate  that  larger  surfaces  of  plaster  were  covered  by  the 
painter  at  a  single  time  than  was  the  case  among  Renaissance 
artists,  and  a  conjectural  explanation  has  been  offered  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  ancient  plaster  ground,  laid  on  in  many 
successive  coats  while  in  each  case  the  previous  one  was  still 
humid,  was  thicker  and  would  hold  more  moisture  than  the 
more  modem  intonaco,  and  would  accordingly  allow  the  artist 
longer  time  in  which  to  carry  out  his  work.  Alberti,  Armenini, 
and  Palomino  only  contemplate  one  or  two  thin  coats  over  the 
original  rough  cast,  while  Cornelius  and  his  associates,  who 
revived  the  process  early  in  the  xgth  century,  speak  of  an 
intonaco  over  the  rough  cast  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  A  piece  of  plaster  ground  from  Raphael's  Loggie  in 
the  Vatican  was  found  to  be  quite  thin,  and  Donner  calculated 
that  the  andent  grounds  were  on  an  average  3  in.  thick,  the 
modem  only  a  little  over  z  in.  On.  such  grounds  work  had 
necessarily  to  be  finished  within  th^d&y,  and  Cennino  expressly 
says  (ch.  67):  "  Consider  how  much  you  can  paint  in  a  day; 
for  whatever  you  cover  with  plaster  you  must  finish  the  same 
day."  Hence  almost  invariably  in  Italian  fresco  practice 
every  join  means  a  new  day's  work.  At  Pompeii  the  plaster, 
it  is  thought,  might  have  remained  damp  over  night.  In  the 
Mount  Athos  Handbook  tow  was  to  be  mixed  wiih  the  plaster, 
undoubtedly  to  retard  its  drying. 

This  necessarily  rapid  execution  gives  to  well-handled  frescoes 
a  Simplicity  and  look  of  directness  in  technique  that  are  of  the 
essence  of  the  aesthetic  effect  of  this  form  of  the  art.  Hence 
Vasari  is  right  when  he  extols  the  process  in  the  words,  "  of  all 
the  ways  in  which  painters  work,  wall-painting  is  the  finest 
and  most  masterly,  since  it  consists  in  doing  upon  a  sing^ 
day  that  which  in  other  methods  may  be  accomplished  in 
several  by  going  over  again  what  has  been  done.  .  .  .  there 
are  many  of  our  craft  who  do  well  enough  in  other  kinds  of  work, 
as  for  example  in  oil  or  tempera,  but  fail  in  this,  for  this  is  in 
tmth  the  most  manly,  the  safest,  and  most  soh'd  of  all  ways 
of  painting.  Therefore  let  those  who  seek  to  work  upon  the 
wall,  paint  with  a  manly  touch  upon  the  fresh  plaster,  and  avoid 
returning  to  it  when  it  is  dry  "  (Opere^  ed.  Milanesi,  i.  181). 

The  process  gives  the  artist  another  advantage  in  that  his 
painting,  being  executed  in  the  very  material  of  the  surface 
itself,  seems  essentially  a  part  of  the  wall.  It  is  lime  painting 
on  a  lime  ground,  and  fabric  and  enrichment  are  one.    This 
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aa  be  nottd  In  Ihe  Sda  id  CmrtiMfiw  in  the  Vuicu 
ai  Rome,  one  of  the  ttuiM  «  siiu  of  monit  dnxntnl  by 
Raphael  and  hii  ugodilo.  Tbm  ue  ivo  Bguin  bot  [viniFd 
on  the  mlb  m  ol.  and  tbovsh  (hoc  it  ■  nruin  dcjHh  and  rirb- 
Dcss  <d  effect  Becured  b  thi>  medium,  ihey  an  u»  obviously 
loniethiDE  added  u  an  iftcithaught,  while  the  figura  io  Itaco 
te«m  an  inlegnl  part  of  ibe'walL 

Work  of  thii  luod,  finisbed  ia  cub  pait  at  a  sitting,  ii  *bal 
Ihe  Italians  cal]  ban  fraca  ot  "  true  trnco,"  and  it  baa  alwyj 

periods  the  painten  have  hid  to  rely  largely  on  retouches  and 
reiaforainenis  afiec  the  piaster  waa  dry.  Cennino  devotes 
(he  67tb  chapter  of  his  Traiiato  to  a  detCription  of  the  process, 
and  eipreuiy  Idls  us  that  the  method  he  ncommends  is  Ihe 
one  Iradilioiial  in  the  school  ol  Giotto,  ol  which  he  himself  was 
a  direct  scion.  He  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  doing  as 
much  as  posaible  while  the  ground  ti  wet.  lor  "  to  paint  on  Ihe 
fresh — that  is,  a  Gied  portion  on  each  day — ia  the  best  and  most 
permanent  way  of  laying  on  the  cidour,  and  the  pteasanlest 
method  oi  painting  ";  but  an  ordinary  artist  ol  the  early  part 
o(  the  15th  century  had  not  auAicieni  skill  to  do  all  Ihal  was 
required  at  the  one  moment.  Observiiions  made  on  the  works 
etecuied  by  various  Italiiin  masiers  from  (he  r4ih  to  the  r6th 
century  show  gteal  varieties  in  this  mailer  of  rcloucbing,  bul 
the  tubjecl  need  not  be  dwelt  on  as  it  involves  no  principle. 
Every  painler  o(  worthy  ambition,  who  bad  entered  into  the 
^lirii  oi  his  crafl,  would  desire  to  do  all  be  could  "on  the 
fietb."  and  would  be  satbGed  with,  and  indeed  glory  in,  the 
conditjons  and  limilationi  ol  the  noble  technique,  Masaccio, 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  i  jlh  century.  Is  lemarkable  for  (be 
amount  ol  fine  piclorial  elTect  he  secured  without  reliance  on 
retouching.  It  was  aetond-rale  artists,  tike  PInluricchio,  who 
delighted  (0  furbish  up  their  mural  picture!  with  stucco  reliefs 
and  gilding  and  to  add  touches  of  more  brilliinl  jrigmenls  than 
could  be  used  in  the  set  process,  Ciol  to,  Masacdo,  ChirUndajo, 
Michelangelo,  Luini.  are  among  ibr  jracauli  proper,  who 
represent  the  true  idcab  of  the  crali. 

The  folUnrinB  nolei  upon  the  nvtbods  of  ihe  work  are  derived 
partly  Irom  obteivatioii  of  ejitant  worki  and  partly  from  the  older 
treat  IKS.  hut  refermce  bai  also  been  made  to  modem  wactice  in 
C;«niariy  and  Inly,  ai  information  derived  from  this  (an  source 
may  be  found  luelul  by  tfaoie  who  are  diipoaed  to^lay  to  aiake 
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Burface,  the  modems  pnter  a  sligbi  mughneia  or  "looth  '  on  the 
intonaco.  Paintinv  should  not  begin,  »  Cornelius  advised  (FinC 
Revert,  p.  14).  till  (he  aurfacc  b  in  such  a  sute  thai  it  will  barely 
receive  (he  ioipresnon  of  (he  finger,  but  not  lo  wet  aa  (o  be  in  tlanger 
of  being  tfirred  up  by  (he  brush." 

The  ^gments  are  ready  mixed  in  Tittle  pots,  on  a  tin  pale((e 
with  a  nm  round  the  edge,  or  on  a  table,  and  in  old  Italian  peactice 
FUh  colour  was  compounded  in  three  shades — dark,  middle  and 
lighi.  The  water  should  be  boiled  or  distilled,  or  ahould  be  rain- 
water;  for  spriiur.waice  often  cootaina  carbonate  of  lime  (hai  would 
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As  examples  of  eieculion  In  frocc  no  works  are  better  than 
those  of  Luini.  He  painted  npldly  and  thinly,  securing  thereby 
a  transparency  of  effect  Ihal  did  not  however  preclude  richness. 
HcMh  Wibon  indeed  say*  of  his  panting  that  "  it  may  he 
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compared  to  that  of  Rubens;  it  is  juicy,  transparent,  and  clear; 
...  his  execution  is  light  and  graceful."  No  sounder  model 
could  be  taken  for  modern  work.  The  high-water  mark  of 
achievement  in  fresco  painting  was  however  reached  by  a  greater 
than  Luini — by  Michelangelo  in  his  painting  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
roof.  Considering  that  since  his  boyhood  he  had  had  no  practical 
experience  of  the  fresco  process,  and  refused  the  commission  as 
long  as  he  could  because  he  was  not  a  painter  but  a  sculptor, 
Buonarroti's  technical  success  in  the  manipulation  of  the  difficult 
process  is  still  more  astoimding  than  the  aesthetic  result  of  the 
work  as  a  creation  of  imaginative  genius.  He  had  to  paint  for 
the  most  part  lying  on  his  back  in  a  sort  of  cradle,  and  working 
with  his  arms  above  his  head,  and  had  no  skilled  assistants; 
yet  there  is  no  quality  in  the  work  that  strikes  us  more  than  its 
freshness  and  air  of  easy  mastery,  as  if  the  artist  were  playing 
with  his  task.  The  fusion  of  the  lights  and  shadows  through 
the  most  delicate  half-tones  is  accomplished  in  that  melting 
fashion  for  which  the.  Italians  used  the  term  sfvmato  or 
"  misty,"  while  at  the  same  time  the  touches  are  crisp  and  firm, 
the  accent  here  and  there  decided;  and  the  artist's  incomparable 
mastery  of  form  gives  a  massive  solidity  to  the  whole  (see  fig. 
34,  Plate  X.) 

In  our  own  times  and  in  English-speaking  drdes  the  fresco 
process  has  been  discredited  owing  to  the  comparative  failure 
of  the  experiments  connected  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
On  the  condition  of  the  frescoes  there,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the 
pictures  in  various  other  media,  a  series  of  Memoranda  were 
made  by  Professor  Church,  and  a  select  conmiittee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  took  evidence  on  the  subject  as  late  as  December  1906. 
Most  of  the  frescoes  executed  in  the  forties  and  fifties  of  the 
XQth  century  had  got  into  a  deplorable  state;  but  Church's  belief 
was  that  the  main  cause  of  the  decay  was  the  sulphurous  acid 
with  which,  owing  to  the  consumption  of  coal  and  gas,  the  air 
of  London  is  so  highly  charged.  The  action  of  this  acid — a 
million  tons  of  which  are  said  to  be  belched  out  into  the  London 
atmosphere  in  every  year — turns  the  carbonate  of  lime  which 
forms  the  surface  of  the  fresco  into  a  sulphate,  and  it  ceases  to 
retain  its  binding  power  over  the  pigments.  "The  chemical 
change,"  he  reports,  "  is  accompanied  by  a  mechanical  expansion 
which  causes  a  disruption  of  the  ground  and  is  the  main  cause 
of  the  destniction  of  the  painting."  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
however,  that  one  of  the  frescoes  in  question.  Sir  John  Tenniel's 
"  St  Cecilia,"  completed  in  1850,  painted  very  thinly  and  on  a 
smooth  surface,  lasted  well,  and  opposed  "a  considerable 
measure  of  successful  resistance  for  nearly  half  a  century  on  the 
part  of  a  pure  fresco  to  the  hostile  influence  of  the  London 
atmosphere  "  (Church,  Memorandum,  iv.  1896). 

Abroad,  experience  was  more  favourable.  The  earliest 
frescoes  of  the  modem  revival — those  by  Cornelius  and  his 
associates  from  the  Casa  Bartholdy  at  Rome — are  in  a  fairly 
good  state  in  the  National  Gallery  at  Berlin.  Such  too  is  the 
condition  of  Cornelius's  large  fresco  in  the  Ludwigskirche  at 
Munich.  The  best  modem  frescoes,  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view,  in  all  Europe  are  those  of  about  1850  by  Alfred  Rethel  in 
the  town-hall  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  they  are  well  preserved. 
The  exterior  frescoes  on  the  Pinacotek  at  Munich  have  on  the 
other  hand  mostly  perished;  but  the  climate  of  that  dty  is 
severe  in  winter,  and  nothing  else  was  really  to  be  expected. 
We  must  not  expect  carbonate  of  lime  to  resist  atmospheric 
influences  which  affect  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  all  mineral 
substances. 

§  36.  Fresco-Secco. — (See  Charles  Heath  Wilson,  in  appendix 
to  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Fine  Arts,  London, 
1843,  p.  40;  Church,  Chemistry  of  Paints  and  Painting,  igox,  p. 
878). 

The  process  called  "  f  resco-secco  "  is  a  method  of  lime  painting 
on  a  plaster  surface  that  has  been  aUowed  to  dry.  It  is  described 
by  Theophilus  in  the  Schedtda  of  about  a.d.  i  100;  and  Mr  Charles 
Heath  Wilson  in  1843  wrote  of  it  as  "  extensively  used  in  Italy 
at  present  and  with  great  success."  It  is  of  course  obvious  that 
paintings  must  often  be  executed  on  walls  the  plastering  of  which 
b  already  dry,  and  on  which  the  true  fresco  process  b  imprac- 


ticable. Some  kind  of  painting  in  tempera  is  thus  needful,  and 
"  fresco-secco  "  uses  for  this  the  lime  that  is  the  very  constituent 
of  the  plaster.  The  process  is  thoroughly  to  drench  the  dry 
surface  of  the  plaster  the  night  before  with  water  with  which  a 
little  lime  or  baryta  water  has  been  mixed,  and  to  renew  the 
wetting  the  next  morning.  The  artist  then  fixes  up  his  cartoon, 
pounces  the  outlines,  and  sets  to  work  to  paint  with  the  same 
pigments  as  used  in  buon  fresco  mixed  with  lime  or  baryta  water 
or  with  a  little  slaked  lime.  If  the  wall  become  too  dry  a  syringe 
is  used  to  wet  it.  The  directions  given  by  Theophilus  (i.  15) 
correspond  with  this  modem  practice.  "When  figures  or 
representations  of  other  things,"  be  says,  "are  to  be  delineated 
on  a  dry  wall,  it  must  be  forthwith  moistened  with  water  till 
it  is  thoroughly  weL  On  this  wet  ground  all  the  colours  must 
be^laid  that  are  required,  and  they  must  be  all  mixed  with  lime, 
and  will  dry  with  the  wall  so  that  they  adhere  to  it."  Mr  C.  H. 
Wilson  praises  the  work  for  its  convenience,  economy,  and  case 
of  execution,  and  notes  that  "  for  ornament  it  is  a  better  method 
than  real  fresco,  as  in  the  latter  art  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make 
the  joinings  at  outlines  owing  to  the  complicated  forms  of  orna- 
ments," but  says  that "  it  is  in  every  important  respect  an  inferior 
art  to  real  fresco.  Paintings  execu  ted  in  this  mode  are  ever  heavy 
and  opaque,  whereas  fresco  is  light  and  transparent."  He 
declares  also  for  its  durability,  but  Professor  Church  states  wh^it 
seems  obvious,  that  "  the  fixation  of  the  pigments  .  .  .  b  less 
complete  "  than  in  real  fresco  though  depending  on  the  same 
chemical  condition&(Sccond  Report,  1843,  p.  40;  Chemistry,  p.  270). 

§  37.  Stereochromy  or  Water-Class  Painting. — (See  Chentisck- 
technische  Bibliothek,  Band  Ixxviii.,  Die  Minerat-Malerei,  von 
A.  Keim,  Wicn,  &c.,  1881;  Rev.  J.  A.  Rivington  in  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  No.  1630,  Feb.  15,  1884;  Mrs  Lea  Merritt  and 
Professor  Roberts  Austin  in  Joutnal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  No. 
2246,  Dec.  6,  X895;  F.  G.  Cremer,  Beitriige  mr  Technik  der 
MonumerUal-Malterfahren,  Diisseldorf,  1895). 

Akin  to  "  fresco-secco,"  in  that  a  mineral  agent  b  used  to 
secure  the  adhesion  of  the  colouring  matter  to  the  plaster,  b 
the  process  known  as  stereochromy  or  water-glass  painting.  It 
is  not  a  traditional  process,  but  an  outcome  of  comparatively 
modem  chemical  research,  and  b  not  yet  a  century  old.  It  b 
baaed  on  the  properties  of  the  substance  called  water-glass,  a 
silicate  of  potassium  or  of  soda,  perfected  by  the  German 
chembt  Von  Fuchs  about  1825.  A  process  of  painting  called 
"  stereochromy  "  was  soon  after  evolved,  in  which  pigments  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  used  in  fresco,  mixed  only  with  distilled 
water  and  laid  on  a  prepared  plaster  ground,  were  afterwards 
fixed  and  securely  locked  up  by  being  drenched  with  thb  sub- 
stance, which  is  equivalent  to  a  soluble  glass.  Some  of  the  mural 
paintings  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  notably  those  by  Maclisp, 
were  executed  in  thb  process.  Improvements  were  more  recently 
effected  in  the  process  with  which  the  names  of  Keim  and  Reck- 
nagel  of  Munich  are  connected,  and  in  thb  form  it  has  been  used 
a  good  deal  in  Germany  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  xgth  century 
both  in  interiors  and  in  the  open  air.  For  example,  in  x88i 
Professor  Schraudolph  of  Munich  painted  in  thb  process  the 
front  of  the  H6tel  Bellevue  in  that  city.  Thb  improved  water- 
glass  painting  was  introduced  to  notice  in  England  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rivington  on 
the  X3th  of  February  1884,  and  printed  in  the  Journai  of  the 
sodety.  No.  163a  A  more  recent  description  b  contained  in 
F.  G.  Cremer's  BeitrSge. 

The  recipe  for  the  preparation  of  the  actual  medium  is  as  follows: 
15  parts  pounded  quartxsand,  10  parts  refined  potai^,  x  part 
powdered  charcoal  are  mixed  together  and  fused  for  6  to  8  hours 
m  a  glass  furnace.  The  resultant  mass  when  caM  b  neducrd  to 
powder  and  boiled  for  3  or  4  hours  in  an  iron  vessel  with  distilled 
water  till  it  dissolves  and  yields  a  heavy  syrupy  liquor  of  stroo^ iy 
alkaline  reaction.  Thb  can  be  diluted  with  water,  and  in  the  process 
is  applied  hot 

The  ground  is  very  carefully  prepared,  and  over  a  thoroughhr 
sound  and  dry  backing  a  thin  coat  of  plascer  b  laid,  compoMd  <^ 
only  I  part  lime  to  5  or  8  parts  sclectca  sand  and  poundea  marUe 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  mfusorial  earth.  The  object  Is  to  obtain 
a  homogeneous  porous  ground  that  can  be  thoroughly  permcatrd 
with  the  solutioi).  and  to  hdp  to  secure  thb  the  intooaco  when  dry 
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IS  spraved  with  hydrofluo^silicic  acid  to  dtuolvc  away  the  crystalline 
»kin  01  carbonate  of  lime  formed  on  the  surface  and  to  "open  the 
pores  "  of  the  plaster.  The  surface  of  the  painting  ffround,  which 
fts  left  with  a  decided  "  tooth  "  upon  it,  is  then  well  soaked  with 
the  solution,  and  when  dry  will  be  found  "  hard  but  perfectly 
absorbent  and  ready  for  painting." 

The  pigments  consist  in  the  usual  ochres  and  earths;  chrome 
feds,  greens,  and  yellows:  Naples  yellow  (antimoniate  of  lead); 
cobalt  blue  and  green;  and  artificial  ultramarine;  terre  verte,  &c.. 
mith  zinc  white  or  baryta  white. 

It  is  important  however  to  note,  that  the  pigments  (which  can 
be  supplied  by  Messrs  Schirmer,  late  Faulsticn,  of  Munich,  and 
many  other  firms)  are  mixed  with  various  substances  so  as  to  render 
uniform  the  action  upon  them  of  the  fixing  solution  and  neutralize 
the  action  of  its  allcalies.  The  operations  of  painting,  in  which 
only  distilled  water  is  used  with  the  colours,  are  easy  and  admit  of 
considerable  freedom.  "  Every  variety  of  treatment  is  possible, 
and  the  method  adapts  itself  to  any  individual  style  of  painting." 
The  work  can  be  left  and  resumed  at  will.  After  the  painting  b 
dry  there  comes  the  all-important  final  process  of  fixing  with  the 
water-glass  solution.  This  is  sprayed  on  in  a  hot  state  by  means 
of  a  special  apparatus,  and  the  process  is  repeated  till  the  wall 
can  absorb  no  more,  the  idea  being  that  the  substance  will  pene- 
trate right  through  to  the  wall,  and  when  set  will  bind  piginents, 
intonaco,  rough  plastering  and  wall  into  <Hie  hard  masa  of  silicate 
that  will  be  impervious  to  moisture  or  any  injurious  agencies. 
The  last  paragraph  of  the  official  account  of  the  Keim  process 
issued  in  1883  Tor  the  guidance  of  those  contemplating  mural  work 
runs  as  follows:  "The  fixing  of  the  picture  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  hot  solution  of  potash  water-glass,  thrown  against  the 
surface  by  means  of  a  spray-producing  machine  in  the  form  of  a 
very  fine  spray.  This  nxing  done,  by  several  repetitions  of  the 
process,  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  finally  applied  to 
the  surface.  The  carbonate  of  potash^  which  is  thus  quickly^ formed, 
b  removed  by  repeated  washmgs  with  distilled  water.  Then  the 
picture  is  dried  by  a  moderate  artificial  heat.  Finally  a  solution 
of  paraffin  in  benzene  may  be  used  to  enrich  the  colours  and  further 
preserve  tht  painting  from  adverse  influences." 

§  38.  Spirit  Fresco  or  the  "  Cambier  Pony  **  Process^  with 
iBodificaHons  by  Professor  Church. — (See  Spirit  Fresco  Painting: 
en  Account  of  the  Process,  by  T.  Gambier  Parry,  London,  1883; 
Church,  Chemistry  of  Paints  and  Painting,  a88  seq.). 

Thb  process  is  also  one  of  quite  modem  origin,  but  in  Great 
Britain,  at  any  rate,  it  is  now  very  popular.  Mr  Gambier  Parry, 
tpho  invented  and  first  put  it  into  practice,  claims  for  it  that  it 
"  is  not  the  mere  addition  of  one  or  more  medium  to  the  many 
already  known,  but  a  system,  complete  from  the  first  preparation 
of  a  wall  to  the  last  touch  of  the  artist,"  and  that  the  advantages 
it  offers  are  "  (i)  durability  (the  principal  materials  being  all  but 
imperishable);  (2)  power  to  resbt  external  damp  and  changes  of 
temperature;  (3)  luminous  effect;  (4)  a  dead  surface;  (5)  freedom 
from  all  chemical  action  on  colours." 

The  theory  of  the  process  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  stereo- 
chromy,  the  drenching  of  the  ground  with  a  solution  that  forms 
at  the  same  time  the  medium  of  the  pigments,  so  that  the  whole 
forms  when  dry  a  homogeneous  mass.  The  solution  or  medium 
U  however  not  a  mineral  one,  but  a  combination  of  oils,  varnishes 
and  wax,  the  use  of  which  makes  the  process  nearly  akin  to  that 
of  oil  painting.  The  objection  to  the  use  of  oil  painting  proper 
on  walb  is  the  shininess  of  effect  characteristic  of  that  system, 
which  u  in  mural  work  especially  to  be  avoided,  and  "  spirit 
fresco  "  aims  at  the  elimination  of  the  oleaginous  element  and 
the  substitution  .of  wax  which  gives  the  "matt "  surface 
desired. 

Mr  Gambier  Parry  directs  a  carefully  laid  intonaco  of  ordinary 
plaster  suitable  for  fresco  on  a  dry  backing,  "  the  one  primary 
necessity  "  being  that  the  intonaco  should  be  left  with  its  natural 
surface,  its  porous  Quality  being  absolutely  essential. .  All  smooth- 
ing process  or  *  fknung  '  with  plaster  of  Paris  destroys  thb  Quality. 
AU  cements  must  be  avoided.  When  dry  the  surface  of  the  wall 
mast  be  well  saturated  with  the  medium,  for  which  the  following 
b  the  recipe:  pure  white  wax  a  oz.  by  weight;  elemi  resin  2  oz. 
by  weight  dissolved  in  a  oz.  01  rectified  turpentine;  oil  of  spike 
lavender  8  oz.  by  measure ;  copal  varnish  about  ao  oz.  by  measure. 
These  ingredients  are  melted  and  boiled  together  by  a  process 
dewribcd  in  his  paper,  and  when  used  for  the  wall  the  medium  is 
diluted  in  one  and  a  half  its  bulk  of  good  turpentine.  With  this 
diluted  solution  the  wall  is  well  soakedTand  the  directions  continue, 
"  after  a  few  days  left  for  evaporation,  mix  equal  quantities  of  pure 
white  lead  in  powder  and  of  gilder's  whitening  in  the  medium 
slightly  diluted  with  about  a  third  of  turpentine,  and  paint  the 
surface  thickly,  and  when  sufficiently  evaporated  to  bear  a  second 
coat,  add  it  as  thickly  as  a  brush  can  lay  it.    Thb  when  dry,  for 


which  two  or  three  weeks  may  be  required,  produces  a  perfect 
surface  "  both  white  and  absorbent. 

The  pigments,  which  are  practically  the  same  as  those  used  in 
oil  painting,  must  be  ground  in  dry  powder  in  the  undiluted  medium, 
and  when  prepared  can  be  kept  in  tubes  like  oil  colours.  Solid 
painting  with  a  good  deal  of  body  b  recommended  and  pure  oil  of 
spike  b  freely  used  as  painting  medium.  Pure  spike  oil  may  also 
be  washed  over  the  ground  before  painting  "  to  melt  the  surface 
(hence  the  name  Spirit  Fresco)  and  prepare  it  to  incorporate  the 
coloun  painted  iiUo  it."  The  spike  oil  is  "  the  one  common  solvent 
of  all  the  materials;  .  .  .  the  moment  the  painter's  brush  touches 
the  surface  (already  softened,  if  necessary,  for  the  day's  work)  it 
opens  to  receive  the  colours,  and  on  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
spike  oil  it  doses  them  in,  and  thus  the  work  is  done."  The  oil  of 
H>ike  lavender,  it  may  be  noticed,  b  an  essential  oil  prepared  from 
Laoandtda  spiea. 

Professor  Church  has  suggested  improvement  in  the  composition 
of  the  medium  by  eliminating  the  ''doubtful  constituents  "  elemi 
resin  and  bees'-wax  and  substituting  paraffin  wax,  one  of  the  safest 
of  materials,  dissolved  in  non-resinifiable  oil  of  turpentine.  This 
b  mixed  as  before  with  copal  vambh  and  used  in  the  same  way 
and  with  the  same  or  better  results  as  Mr  Gambier  Parry's  medium. 

§  39.  OH  Processes  of  Wall  Painting.— The  use  of  the  oil 
medium  for  painting  on  plaster  in  medieval  days  opens  up  a 
much  debated  subject  on  which  a  word  will  be  said  in  connexion 
with  oil  painting  in  general.  In  the  later  Renaissance  period  in 
Italy  it  came  into  limited  use,  and  Leonardo  essayed  it  in  an 
imperfect  form  and  with  disastrous  result  in  his  *'  Last  Supper  " 
at  Milan.  Other  artbts,  notably  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  were 
more  successful,  and  Vasari,  who  experimented  in  the  technique, 
gives  hb  readers  recipes  for  the  preparation  of  the  plaster  ground. 
Thb  with  Cennino  (ch.  90)  had  consisted  in  a  coat  of  size  or 
diluted  egg-tempera  mixed  with  milk  of  fig-shoots,  but  later  on 
there  was  substituted  for  thb  several  coats  of  hot  boilpd  linseed 
oil.  Thb  was  still  in  common  use  in  the  i6th  century,  but 
Vasari  himself  had  evolved  a  better  recipe  which  he  gives  us  in 
the  8th  chapter  of  hb  "Introduction"  to  Painting.  Over 
undercoatings  of  ordinary  plaster  he  lays  a  stucco  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  lime,  pounded  brick,  and  scales  of  iron  mixed  with 
white  of  egg  and  linseed  oil.  This  is  then  grounded  with  white 
oil  toned  down  with  a  mixture  of  red  and  yellow  easily  drying 
pigments,  and  on  thb  the  painting  b  executed. 

In  Edinburgh  and  other  places  Mn  Traquair  has  recently  carried 
out  wall  paintings  on  dry  plaster  with  oil  colours  much  thinned 
with  turpentine.  The  ground  b  prepared  with  several  coats  of 
white  oil  paint,  and  the  finished  work  b  finally  varnished  with  the 
best  copal  carriage  varnish.  ^ 

In  most  cases  oil  painting  intended  for  mural  decoration  has 
been  executed  on  canvas,  to  be  afterwards  attached  to  the  wall. 
This  is  the  case  more  espedallv  in  France,  and  also  in  America  at 
the  Boston  public  library  ana  other  places.  The  effort  here  b  to 
get  rid  of  the  shiny  effect  of  oil  painting  proper  by  eliminating  as 
far  as  practicable  the  oil.  As  this  however  serves  as  the  binaing 
material  of  the  pigments  the  procedure  is  a  risky  one.  To  suppress 
the  oil  and  to  secure  a  "  matt  "  surface  Mr  E.  A.  Abbey  employed 
at  Boston  and  elsewhere,  as  a  medium  for  painting  with  ordinary 
oil  colours^  wax  dissolved  in  spike  oil  and  turpentine.  In  France 
Puvb  de  Chavannes  used  some  preparation  to  secure  a  matt  effect 
in  hiyfine  decorative  oil  painting  on  canvas. 

§  40.  Tempera  Painting  on  Walls. — Thb  b  a  very  ancient  and 
widely  diffused  technique,  but  the  processes  of  it  do  not  differ  in 
principle  from  those  of  panel  painting  in  the  same  method.  It  is 
accordingly  dealt  with  under   tempera  painting  in  general 

(§  43). 
§  41 .  Encaustic  Painting  on  Walls. — (See  Schultze-Naumburg, 

Die  Technih  der  Malerei,  p.  laa  seq.;  Paillot  de  Montabert,  Traiti 
complet  de  la  peinlure,  vol.  ix.). 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  wax  b  employed  in  modem 
mural  painting  in  order  to  secure  a  matt  surface.  Many  pictures 
have  been  carried  out  within  the  last  century  on  walb  in  a  regular 
wax  medium  that  may  or  may  not  represent  an  ancient  process. 
Hippolyte  Flandrin  executed  his  series  of  mural  pictures  in  St 
Vincent  de  Paul  and  St  Germain  des  Pr£s  in  Paris  in  a  process 
worked  out  by  Paillot  de  Montabert.  Wax  dissolved  in  turpen- 
tine or  oil  of  spike  is  the  main  constituent  of  the  medium  with 
which  the  wall  is  saturated  and  the  colours  ground.  Heat  b  used 
to  drive  the  wax  into  the  plaster. 

A  German  recipe  prepared  by  Andreas  MQllcr  in  Dflsseldorf  has 
been  used  for  mural  paintings  in  the  National  Gallery,  Berlin. 
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In  this  one  part  virein  wmx  is  dissolved  in  two  ports  turpentine 
with  a  few  drops  of  ooiled  linseed  oil.  The  fMsments  are  ground 
in  boiled  linseed  oil  with  the  addition  of  this  inedium.  The  plaster 
ground,  well  dried,  b  soaked  with  hot  boiled  linseed  oil  diluted  with 
an  equal  (Quantity  of  turpentine.  It  is  then  grounded  with  several 
coats  of  oil  paint  for  a  priming  and  smoothed  with  pumice  stone. 
The  painting  can  be  executed  in  a  thin  water  colour  technique  or  with 
a  full  body,  and  dries  lighter  than  when  wet  and  with  a  dead  surface. 

§  4a.  Encaustic  Painting  in  general  in  Ancient  and  Modem 
Times. — (See  Cios  and  Henry,  VEncanstiquedlesantres  procidis 
de  la  peinture  cka  les  anciens,  Pazis,  1884;  FUnders-Petrie, 
Hawara,  &€.,  London,  1889;  O.  Donner  v.  Bichter,  Vher  Tech- 
nisckes  in  der  Malerei  der  AUen,  Munich,  1885;  Beiger,  BeUr&ge 
tw  Bntwickdungs-GesckichU  der  Ualtecknik,  ii.  185  acq.;  Munich, 

1904). 

Although  in  modem  mural  painting  wax  is  employed  to  secure 
a  matt  surface,  in  andent  times  it  appears  to  have  been  valued 
rather  from  the  depth  and  intensity  it  lent  to  colours  when  it  was 
polished.  It  there  rq)resented  an  attempt  to  secure  the  same 
force  and  pictorial  quality  which  in  modem  times  are  gained  by 
the  use  of  the  oil  m^um.  We  are  told  of  it  by  the  ancients  that 
it  was  a  slow  and  troublesome  process,  and  the  name  of  it, 
meaning  "  burning  in,"  shows  that  the  inconvenience  of  k  heating 
apparatus  was  inseparable  from  it;  yet  it  seems  at  the  same  time 
to  have  been  a  generally  accepted  technique,  and  Greek  writers 
from  Anacreon  to  Procopius  treat  "  wax "  as  the  standard 
material  for  the  painter.  Nay  more,  hardly  aday  now  passes  with- 
out every  one  of  us  bearing  testimony  in  Uie  words  he  uses  to  the 
importance  of  the  technique  in  antiquity.  The  Etynuiogicum 
magnum  of  the  12th  century  makes  the  process  stand  for 
painting  generally  (fyiKicavM^n^4(ctfYpa^fiivi}),  and  the  name 
"  encaustic  "  came  to  be  applied  not  only  to  painting  but  also 
to  sumptuous  calligraphy.  Then  it  was  applied  to  writing  in 
general,  and  the  name  still  survives  in  the  Italian  inchiostro 
and  our  own  familiar  "  ink  "  (Eastlake,  Materials^  i.  151). 

The  technique  of  andent  encaustic  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion  which  till  recently  was  carried  on  chiefly  on  a  literary 
basis.  Fresh  material  has  been  contributed  by  the  discovery, 
in  the  eighties  of  the  xgth  century,  in  Egypt  of  a  series  of  portraits 
on  mummy  cases,  executed  for  the  most  part  in  a  wax  process, 
and  dating  probably  from  the  first  two  or  three  centuries  a.d. 
Previous  to  this  discovery  there  was  little  material  of  a  monu- 
mental kind,  though  what  appears  to  be  the  painting  apparatus 
of  a  Gallo-Roman  artist  in  encaustic  was  found  in  1847  at  St 
M£dard-des-Pr£s  in  La  Vendte,  and  has  been  often  figured.  It 
should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  modem  process  of 
dissolving  wax  in  turpentine  or  an  essential  oil  like  oil  of  spike 
was  not  known  to  the  andents,  who  however  knew  how  to  mix 
resinous  substances  with  it,  as  in  the  case  of  shlp>painting  (Pliny 
xi.  16;  Dioscorides  i.  98).  They  also  saponified  wax  by  boiling  it 
with  potash  so  as  to  form  what  was  called  "  Punic  wax  "  (Pliny 
xxi.  84  seq.)>  and  this  emulsion  may  be  reduced  with  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  combines  with  oil  and  with  size,  gum,  egg 
and  other  temperas.  Wax,  Pliny  says,  may  be  coloured  and 
used  for  painting — ad  edendax  simUitudines  {loc.  cil.)\  but  as 
the  name  "  encaustic  "  implies,  and  as  we  gather  from  another  of 
Pliny's  phrases,  ceris  pingere  ac  picturam  inurere  (xxxv.  12a), 
heat  was  an  essential  part  of  the  process.  Hence  the  material 
must  have  been  employed  as  a  rule  in  a  more  or  less  solid  form 
and  liquefied  each  time  for  use,  and  not  in  the  form  of  a  diluted 
solution  or  emulsion  which  could  be  made  serviceable  cold.  It  is 
true  that  Punic  wax  mixed  with  a  little  oil  is  prescribed  by 
Vitravius  (vii.  9,  3)  as  a  solution  for  covering  and  locking  up 
from  the  air  a  coat  of  the  changeable  pigment  vermilion  laid  on  a 
wall  (see  §  35),  but  the  solution  is  used  hot  and  driven  in  by 
application  of  a  heating  apparatus. 

The  accounts  of  the  technique  furnished  to  us  by  Pliny  can 
be  brought  into  connexion  with  the  actual  remains,  and  Berger 
and  others  have  succeeded  fairly  well  in  imitating  these  by 
processes  evolved  from  the  andent  notices.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  most  important  passage  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  149)  appears 
corrupt.  It  runs  in  the  recdved  text  as  follows:  Encauslo 
pingendi  duo  fuere  aniiquUus  genera,  cera  et  in  ebore  cestro,  id  est 


9ericulo,  donee  classes  pingi  eoepere.  Hoe  lertium  aceessit  resolutis 
igni  ceris  peniciUo  utendi^  quae  pictura  natibus  nee  sole  nee  saU 
ventiste  corrumpitur.  Here  three  kinds  of  encaustic  painting 
are  mentioned,  two  old  and  one  new  (the  comparative  chronology 
of  the  processes  need  not  come  into  question),  and  in  the  two  last 
cases  the  distinction  is  that  between  two  instruments  of  painting, 
the  cestrum  and  the  peniciUus  or  brush.  It  is  natural  to  sug* 
gest  that  instead  of  the  word  cera,  which,  as  wax  is  the  matetial 
common  to  all  encaustic  processes,  need  not  have  been  introduced 
and  on  manuscript  authority  may  be  suspected,  some  word 
for  a  third  instrument  of  painting  should  be  restored.  Beiger, 
with  some  philological  likelihood, 
conjectures  the  word  cauterio, 
which  means  property  a  "  branding- 
iron,"  but  which  he  believes  to  be 
a  sort  of  hollowed  spatula  or  spoon 
with  a  large  and  a  small  end  by 
which  melted  waxes  of  different 
colours  might  be  taken  up,  laid  on 
a  ground,  such  as  a  wooden  panel, 
and  manipulated  in  a  soft  state  as 
pictorial  effect  required.  Instm- 
ments  of  the  kind  were  found  in 
the  Gallo-Roman  tomb  in  La 
Vendue.  The  second  kind  of 
painting  with  the  cestrum  or 
vericulum  was  on  ivory  and 
must  have  been  on  a  minute 
scale.  The  "cestrum"  was  certainly 
a  tool  of  correqwnding  size,  and 
some  have  seen  in  it  a  sort  of  point 
or  graver,  such  as  that  with  which 
the  indsed  outlines  were  made  on 
the  figured  ivory  plaques  in  the 
Kertch  room  at  St  Petersburg 
(see  bdow) ;  others  a  small  Uncet- 
shaped  spatuUi  like  the  tools  that 
sculptors  employ  for  working  on 
plaster.  The  bmsh,  with  which 
mdted  waxes  could  be  laid  on  in 
washes,  as  was  the  case  on  ships, 
needs  no  explanation. 

An  examination  of  the  portraits 
from  the  mummy  cases  (see  fig.  35) 
makes  it  quite  dear  that  the  brush 
was  used  with  coloured  mdted 
waxes  to  paint  in,  in  sketchy  fashion, 
the  draperies  and  possibly  to 
underpaint  the  flesh  and  hair, 
while  the  flesh  was  executed  in  a 
more  pastos  style,  with  waxes  in 
a    soft    condition    laid    on    and 

manipulated  with  some  spatula-  

like  instnwient,  which  we  may  if  (FMaspkatfl«nphby  W.A.J 
we    like    call    "cauterium"    or  ^  *c«^     ,^ 

"  cestrum."  The  marks  of  such  "Sl^"!:^"™?!^^*^!!^- 
a  tool  are  on  several  of  the  heads 
unmistakably  in  evidence,  and  may 
be  seen  in  q)edmens  in  the  London 
National  Gallery.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  however  as 
wax.  Donner  von  Richter  holds  that  the  wax  was  "Punic/* 
i.e.  a  kind  of  emulsion,  and  was  blended  with  oil  and  resanotts 
balsams  so  as  to  be  transformed  into  a  soft  paste  which  could 
be  manipulated  cold  with  the  spatula.  Heat  for  "burning 
in  "  ipicturam  inurere)  he  thinks  was  afterwards  applied,  with  the 
effect  of  slightly  fusing  and  blending  the  cok>ured  waxes  that 
had  been  in  this  way  worked  into  a  picture.  Berger,  on  the  other 
hand,  believes  that  the  coloured  wax  pastes  were  manipu- 
lated hot  with  the  "  cauterium,"  which  would  be  maintained  in  a 
heated  condition,  and  that  there  was  no  subsequent  ixoccss  of 
"  burning  in."    Flinders  Petrie  is  of  opinion  that,  even  in  tbe 


dorus  with  painted  portrait, 
inscribed  '  OArtemidorus, 
Farewdl."  About  A.D.  soo 
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case  of  the  washes  laid  on  with  the  brush,  pure  melted  wax  was 
employed  and  not  a  compound  or  emulsion,  such  as  is  generally 
assumed.    Berger  believes  in  a  mixture  of  wax,  oil  and  resin. 

It  b  interesting  to  note  that  the  distinguished  modern  painter, 
Arncdd  Bdcklin,  executed  hts  picture  of  "  Sappho  "  in  coloured 
pastes  composed  of  copal  resin,  turpentine  and  wax,  manipu> 
lated  with  a  curved  spatula,  and  that  he  applied  heat  to  fuse 
slightly  the  impasto.  He  believed  he  obtained  in  this  way  a 
brilliancy  not  to  be  compassed  with  oils. 

The  nature  of  the  "  cestron  "  technique  on  ivory  is  not  known. 
The  only  existing  artistic  designs  in  ivory  are  executed  by 
engraved  Unes,  and  these  are  sometimes  filled  in  with  coloured 
pastes.  Exquisite  work  in  this  style  exists  in  the  Hermitage 
at  St  Petersburg,  and  thoe  are  examples  in  other  museums,  but 
this  can  hardly  be  termed  encaustic  painting.  A  better  idea  of 
the  laboriously  executed  miniature  portraits  of  which  Pliny  tells 
us  can  be  gained  from  the  small  medallion  portraits  modelled  in 
cokmied  wax  that  were  common  at  the  Renaissance  period  and 
are  still  executed  to^y.  In  these  however  the  smaller  details 
are  put  in  with  the  brush  and  pigment. 

It  is  known  from  the  evidence  of  the  Erechtheum  inscription 
that  the  encaustic  proce»  was  employed  for  the  painting  of 
ornamental  patterns  on  architectural  features  of  marble  buildings, 
but  there  is  still  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  technique  employed 
in  such  forms  of  decorative  painting  as  the  colouring  of  the  white 
piaster  that  covered  the  surfaces  of  stonework  on  monumental 
buildings  in  inferior  materials.  Polychrome  ornament  on  terra- 
cotta for  architectural  embellishment  may  have  been  fixed  by  the 
glaze  as  in  ordinary  vase  painting,  but  Pliny  says  that  Agrippa 
fegnlinum  opus  encausUt  pmxU  in  his  Thermae  (xxxvi.  289). 
llie  technique  of  the  polychrome  lecuthi  and  of  the  polychrome 
terra-cotta  statuary  is  not  certain. 

The  later  history  of  wax  painting  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  is  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  evolution  of  the 
painter's  technique  as  a  whole.  Its  possible  relation  to  oil 
painting  will  be  noticed  later  on.  Here  it  is  enough  to  note  that 
the  so-called  Lticca  MS.  of  the  8th  century  mentions  the  mingling 
of  wax  with  colours,  and  the  Byzantine  Mount  Atkos  Handbook^ 
recording  probably  the  practice  of  the  nth  century,  gives  a 
recipe  for  an  emulsion  of  partly  saponified  wax  with  size  as 
a  painting  medium. .  A  recipe  of  the  isth  century  quoted  by 
Mrs  Merrifield  from  the  MSS.  of  Le  Begue  gives  a  similar  compo- 
sition that  can  be  thinned  with  water  and  used  to  temper  all 
sorts  of  colours. 

§  43.  Tempera  Painting,  (Cennino'sTra/toto,  in  the  English 
^tion  with  terminal  essays  by  Mrs  Herringham  (London,  1899), 
is  the  best  work  to  consult  on  the  subject.  The  Society  of  Painters 
in  Tempera  published  in  1907  a  volume  of  Papers  on  the  subject. 
F.  Lloyd's  Practical  Guide  to  Scene  Painting  and  Painting  in 
JHstemper  (London,  1879),  is  chiefly  about  the  painting  of  thea- 
trical scenery,  and  this  subject  is  also  dealt  with  in  articles  by 
William  Tclbin  in  the  Magazine  of  Art  (1889),  pp.  92,  195.] 

The  binding  substances  used  in  the  tempera  processes  may  be 
classed  as  folk>ws:  (i)  Size,  preferably  that  made  from  boiling 
down  cuttings  of  parchment.  Fish-^ue,  gum,  especially  gum 
tragacanth  and  gum  arable  (the  Senegal  gum  of  commerce); 
gljToerin,  honey,  milk,  wine,  beer,  &c.  (2)  Eggs,  in  the  form  of 
(i)  the  yolk  alone,  (ii)  the  white  alone,  (iii)  the  whole  contents  of 
the  egg  beaten  up,  (iv)  the  same  with  the  addition  of  the  milk  or 
sap  of  young  shoots  of  the  fig-tree,  (v)  the  contents  of  the  egg 
with  the  addition  of  about  the  same  quantitv  of  vinegar  ((iv)  was 
used  in  the  south,  (v)  north  of  the  Alps].  (3)  Emulsions,  -in 
which  wax  or  oil  is  mingled  with  substances  which  bring  about 
the  possibility  of  diluting  the  mixture  with  water.  Thus  oil 
can  be  made  to  unite  mechanically  (not  chemically)  ^with  water 
by  the  interposition  either  of  gum  or  of  the  yolk  of  egg. 

Of  these  materials  it  may  be  noted  that  a  size  or  gum  tempera 
is  always  soluble  in  water,  and  is  moreover  always  of  a  rather 
thin  consistency.-  The  latter  applies  also  to  white  of  egg.  On 
the  other  hand  the  yolk  of  an  egg  makes  a  medium  of  greater 
body,  and  modem  artists,  especially  in  Germany,  have  painted 
in  it  with  a  full  impasto.    The  yolk  of  egg  or  the  whole  egg  slightly 


beaten  up  may  be  used  to  temper  powdered  pigments  without 
any  dilution  by  means  of  water,  and  the  stiffest  body  can  in  this 
way  be  obtained.  The  medieval  artists  seem  however  always  to 
have  painted  with  egg  thinly,  diluting  the  yolk  with  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  water.  Their  pands  show  this,  and  we  can 
argue  the  same  from  the  number  of  successive  coats  of  paint 
prescribed  by  Cennino  and  other  writers.  The  former  (cb.  165) 
mentions  seven  or  eight  or  ten  coats  of  colours  tempered  with 
yolk  alone,  that  must  have  been  well  thinned  with  water.  This 
point  will  be  returned  to  later  on.  The  yolk  of  egg  is  really 
itself  an  emulsion  as  it  contains  about  30%  of  oil  or  fatty  matter, 
though  in  its  fluid  state  it  combines  readily  with  water.  "  Egg 
yolk,"  writes  Professor  Church  (Chemistry ,  p.  74),  "must  bo 
regarded  as  essentially  an  <h1  medium.  As  it  dries  the  oil 
hardens,"  and  ultimatdy  becomes  a  substance  not  unlike  leather 
that  is  quite  impervious  to  moisture.  Hence  while  size  tempera 
when  dry  yields  to  water  egg  tempera  will  resist  it.  Sir  William 
Richmond  gave  a  proof  of  this  in  evidence  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  November  1906,  describing  how  he  had 
exposed  a  piece  of  plaster  painted  with  yolk  of  egg  medium  to  all 
weathers  for  six  months  on  the  roof  of  a  church  and  found  it  at  the 
end  perfectly  intact.  As  to  the  milk  of  young  fig-shoots,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  from  Principal  Laurie  ("  Pigments  and 
Vehicles  of  the  Old  Masters,"  in  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Jan.  15,  1892,  p.  X72)  that  "fig-tree  belongs  to  the  same 
family  as  the  india-rubber  tree,  and  its  juice  contains  caout- 
chouc." He  says,  "doubtless  the  mixture  of  albumen  and 
caoutchouc  would  make  a  very  tough  and  protective  medium." 

With  rq^ard  to  the  historical  use  of  these  different  media,  the 
medieval  Italians  used  almost  exclusively  the  yolk  of  egg 
medium,  and  this  is  also  the  favourite  tempera  of  the  moderns. 
In  fact  in  Italy  the  word  "  tempera,"  as  used  by  Vasari  and  other 
writers,  generally  means  the  egg  mediiuL  On  the  other  hand 
size  or  gum  was  more  common  north  of  the  Alps.  It  is  in  most 
cases  very  diflicult  to  decide  what  temi)eras  were  in  vogue  in 
different  regions  and  at  the  various  epochs  of  the  art,  and  the 
following  must  not  be  taken  for  more  than  an  approximate 
statement  of  the  facts.  As  far  as  it  is  known,  the  binding 
material  in  ancient  Egypt  was  for  the  most  part  size,  while 
Greek  influence  from  about  600  B.C.  onwards  may  have  led  to  the 
use  of  wax  emulsion  (Punic  wax).  For  paintings  on  mummy 
cases,  and  on  papyrus  scrolls,  the  medium  may  have  been  size 
or  gum.  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  says  it  was  acacia  gum.  The 
wall  paintings  of  ancient  Mesopotamia  as  wdl  as  those  of  India 
and  the  farther  East  generally  were  all  in  tempera,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  recipes  and  technical  practices  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West  seem  to  be  curiously  alike.  The  exact  media  used 
are  doubtful.  The  same  doubt  exists  with  regard  to  the  exact 
processes  of  wall  and  panel  painting  in  tempera  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Italy,  in  the  East,  in  Byzantine  times,  and  in  the  early 
middle  ages  both  north  and  south  of  the  Alps.  The  materials 
and  processes  mentioned  by  Pliny  or  in  the  various  technical 
handbooks  are  on  the  whole  clearly  established,  but  it  is  very 
difiicult  to  say  in  particular  cases  what  was  the  actual  technique 
employed.  Any  certainty  in  this  matter  must  be  based  on  the 
results  not  only  of  superficial  examination  but  of  analysis,  and 
the  very  small  quantities  of  the  materials  that  can  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  chemist  make  it  often  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  diagn<»is. 

A  story  in  Pliny  (xxxv.  102)  shows  that  the  Greek  pand 
painters,  when  not  "encaustae,"  used  a  water  tempera,  but 
whether  size  or  egg  was  its  main  constituent  we  do  not  know. 
Apelles  is  said  to  have  covered  his  finished  panels  with  a  thin  coat 
of  what  Pliny  calls  "  atramentum,"  which  may  have  been  a  white 
of  egg  varnish,  for  spirit  varnishes  were  not  known  in  antiquity 
(Berger  i.  and  ii.  183),  and  the  Greeks  do  not  seem  to  have  used 
drying' oils  nor  varnishes  made  with  these.  Byzantine  panel 
painting,  according  to  the  Mount  Atkos  Handbook^  was  executed 
as  a  rule  in  an  egg  tempera  (Berger  iii.  75),  and  this  technique 
was  followed  later  on  in  luly.  For  Greek  and  £t  ruscan  (Italian) 
wall-paintings  of  the  pagan  period;  for  late  Roman  wall-paintings 
north  of  the  Alps,  and  for  Romanesque  and  Gothic  wall-paintings. 
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we  have  to  choose  amongst  the  theories  of  size  or  egg  tempera, 
wax  tempera  (emulsion),  and  the  lime  painting  in  *'  fresco  secco  " 
described  by  Theophilus.  When  we  come  to  the  panel  painting 
from  the  Z2th  to  the  15th  century  we  are  on  surer  ground.  For 
the  north  we  have  the  technical  directions  of  Theophilus,  for  the 
south  those  of  Cennino.  Theophilus  (i.  ch.  xxvii.)  prescribes  a 
tempera  of  gum  from  the  cheny  tree,  and,  with  some  pigments, 
white  of  egg.  The  finished  panel  was  to  be  covered  with  an  oil 
varnish  (vernition).  Cennino  prescribes  a  tempera  of  the  yolk 
of  egg  alone,  half  and  half  with  the  pigments,  which  have  been 
finely  ground  in  water  and  are  very  liquid,  so  that  there  might 
be  in  the  ultimate  compound  about  as  much  water  as  egg.  A 
tempera  of  the  whole  egg  with  the  milk  of  fig-shoots  he  recom- 
mends, not  for  panels,  but  for  retouching  fresco-work  on  the  wall 
when  it  is  dry.  Tempera  panels  painted  with  egg  yolk  are,  like 
the  gum  tempera  panels  of  Theophilus,  to  be  varnished  with 
terniu  liquida  (oil  varnish).  In  these  media  were  executed 
all  the  fine  tempera  panels  of  the  early  Italian  and  early  German 
schools  of  the  zsth  century,  and  these  represent  a  limited,  but 
within  its  bounds  a  very  perfect  and  interesting,  form  of  the 
painter's  art. 

A  word  or  Vito  may  be  sud  here  tibout  the  various  subsidiary 
processes  connected  with  14th  and  15th  century  pand  pajnting. 
which  are  of  great  interest  as  showini^  the  conscientious,  and  indeed 
devotional  spirit  in  which  the  operations  were  carried  out.  At  the 
outset  of  his  TraUaio  Cennino  gives  a  list  of  the  processes  the  panel 
painter  has  to  go  through,  and  in  subsequent  chapters  he  describes 
minutely  each  of  these.  The  artist  must  "  know  bow  to  grind 
colours,  to  use  glue,  to  fasten  the  linen  on  the  panel,  to  prime  with 
gesso,  to  scrape  and  smooth  the  gesso,  to  make  reliefs  in  gesso,^  to 
put  on  bole,  to  gild,  to  burnbh,  to  mix  temperas,  to  lay  on  grounding 


preliminary  operations,  befo^  the  artificer  actually  begins  to 
**  colour  "  or  paint,  will  take  him  six  years  to  learn,  and  it  requires 
with  Cennino  half  a  hundred  chapters  to  describe  them.  The 
wooden  panel  is  carefully  compacted  and  linen  is  glued  down  over 
its  face,  and  over  this  is  laid,  in  many  successive  coats,  a  gesso 
ground  of  slaked  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  sue,  with  which 
composition  raised  ornaments,  such  as  the  nimbi  of  saints,  &c., 
can  be  modelled.  Both  these  and  the  flat  parts  of  the  panel  are 
scraped  and  smoothed  till  they  are  like  ivory.  The  dengn  of  the 
picture  is  then  drawn  out  on  thepanel,  and  the  outlines  sharpened 
up  with  the  utmost  precision.  Tne  gilding  of  the  background  and 
ot  the  carved  woodwork  in  which  the  panel  is  set  now  follows. 
Armenian  bole,  ground  finely  with  white  of  ept  diluted  with  water, 
is  spread  over  tne  gesso  and  carefully  burnished  as  a  jjround  for 
water  gilding  with  white  of  egg.  The  eold  is  then  burmshed  till  it 
appears  almost  dark  (in  the  shadow)  from  its  own  refulgence. 
The  delicate  indented  patterns  which  are  so  charming  on  the  gilded 
grounds  of  the  painted  panels  on  East  Anglian  screens,  such  as  that 
at  Southwold,  are  stamped  with  little  punches,  and  Cennino  says 
this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parU  of  the  art.  In  the  actual 
painting,  which  is  on  the  non-gilded  part  of  the  panel,  the  utmost 
attention  is  paid  to  the  ornamentation  of  brocaded  draperies,  in 
which  gold  is  used  as  a  ground  and  is  made  to  show  in  parts,  while 
glazes  of  pigment  mixca  with  drying  oil  are  also  used.  Directions 
for  painting  the  flesh,  which  b  to  m  done  after  the  draperies  and 
background,  are  precise.  There  is  an  under-painting  in  a  mono- 
chrome oif  terra  verte  and  white,  and  over  this  in  succesnve  coats 
of  great  thinness  the  flesh-tints  are  spread,  every  tint  being  laid  in 
its  right  position  on  the  face,  the  darkest  flesh-tint  being  shaded 
down  to  the  terra  verte  and  softened  off  in  a  tender  sfumaio 
manner.  Many  coats  are  superimposed,  but  the  green  ground  is 
still  to  remain  slightly  visible.  At  the  last  the  lightest  flesh-tint 
•  is  used  to  obtain  the  reliefs  and  the  high  lights  are  touched  in  in 
white.  The  outlines  are  sharpened  up  with  red  mixed  with  black. 
The  varnishing  process  shoula  be  delayed  for  at  least  a  year,  and 
the  varnish,  which  was  evidently  thick,  is  to  be  spread  by  the  fingera 
over  the  painted  surfaces,  care  being  taken  not  to  let  the  varnish 
go  over  tne  gold  ground.  This  should  be  done  if  possible  m  the 
sun,  but  Cennino  sa^rs  that  if  the  varnish  be  boiled  it  will  dry 
without  being  placed  in  the  sun. 

The  process  thus  described  is  not  what  we  should  call,  in  the 
modem  sense,  painting,  for  the  precision  and  conventionality  of 
the  work  and  tne  great  importance  i^iven  to  subsidiary  details  are 
quite  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  art  since  the  l6th  century.  Never- 
tnclcss,  the  naive  simplicity  of  the  design  and  the  exquisite  delicacy 
of  the  finish  have  an  unfailing  charm.  We  feel,  as  Cennino  savs, 
that  the  artist  has  loved  and  delighted  in  his  work,  and  regarded 
his  patient  manipulation  as  a  religious  act.  A  modem  artist  in 
tempera  specially  praises  the  old  work  for  its  "  breadth,  trans- 
parency and  purity  of  colour,"  qualities  "owing  to  the  gradual 


bringing  forward  of  the  picture  from  a  simple  outline  of  extreme 
beauty.  "  This  outline  u  never  lost;  its  beautifully  opposed  and 
harmonizing  lines  and  masses  are  retained  to  the  end,  even  strength- 
ened and  accentuated,  eiving  great  distinctness  at  a  distance,  even 
when  not  actually  visible.  A  perfectly  modulated  monochrome 
of  light  and  shade  fills  the  outline,  apparent  through  the  overlaid 
glory  of  colour,  over  which  again  is  thrown  a  veil  of  atmosphere, 
a  refulgence  of  light,  a  suggestion  of  palpitating  space"  (Mrs 
Herringham's  Cennino,  p.  a  18).  A  difnculty  in  the  technique  is 
the  rapid  drying  of  the  medium,  that  prevents  the  fusing  of  tl« 
coloun  together  in  the  impasto.  which  is  possible  in  oil  painting. 


possible  a  liquid  and  softly  gradated  handling,  and  though  the 
Italian  variety  of  tempera  allowed  greater  depth  in  the  shadows, 
the  northern  gave  on  the  whole  greater  brightness."  In  Italy, 
owing  to  the  ra(>id  drying  of  the  egg-yolk,  modelling  was  often 
secured  by  hatching,  whicn  is  not  so  pleasins  in  its  raect  as  the 
other  metnod  of  superimposing  thin  coats  ot  paint  one  over  the 
other  till  the  proper  effect  of  shading  is  secured.    One  notable 

2uality  of  tempera  is  its  transparency,  which  is  referred  to  by 
ennino  when  lie  savs  that  the  original  under-painting  of  terra 
verte  is  never  to  be  wholly  obliterated. 

The  well-known  group  of  the  "  Three  Graces,"  fromBotticdIi*s 
large  panel  of  the  "  Allegory  of  Spring,"  at  Florence,  gives  the 
quality  of  tempera  painting  very  aptly  (see  fig.  36,  Plate  X.). 
There  is  a  Society  of  Painters  in  Tempera  in  London,  and  some 
artists  are  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  the  process  for  its 
purity,  sincerity  and  permanence. 

Under  the  heading  "  tempera  "  should  be  noticed  another  style 
of  painting  with  a  water-medium  that  is  executed  as  a  rule  on  a 
large  scale  and  in  a  comparatively  dight  fashion.  Painting  for 
the  purposes  of  temporary  decoration  on  canvas  or  wood,  so  much 
used  in  the  Italian  cities  of  the  Renaissance  period,  is  of  thb  kind. 
Large  cartoons  in  colour  for  mural  pictures  or  tapestry,  of  whidi 
Raphael's  cartoons  are  the  most  famous  examples,  are  other  ex- 
amples; while  in  modem  times  the  technique  is  chiefly  employed 
in  thj^trical  scene  painting.  The  pigments  are  tempcrea  with 
size  or  gum,  and  body  is  given  to  them  by  whitening,  pi|>e<lay  or 
umilar  substance.  ^  Work  executed  in  this  medium  dries  much 
lighter  than  when  it  is  put  on,  and  to  execute  it  effectively,  as  in 
the  case  of  stage  sceneiy,  requires  much  skill  and  practice.  "  In 
the  study  of  the  art  of  distemper  painting  a  source  of  consideiaUe 
embarrassment  to  the  inexpenenced  eye  u  that  the  coloun  when 
wet  present  such  a  different  appearance  to  what  they  do  when 
dry.  So  writes  F.  Lloyds,  but  W.  Tclbin,  though  he  rccognijcs 
this  difficulty,  extols  the  process.  "  A  splendid  material  di»- 
temperl  For  atmosphere  unequalled,  and  for  strength  as  powerful 
as  oil,  in  half  an  hour  you  can  do  with  it  that  which  in  water  or  6SL 
would  take  one  or  two  daysl"  The  English  word  "distemper** 
and  the  French  "  gouache  are  commonly  applied  to  this  style  of 
broad  summary  painting  in  body-colour.  "  Distemper"  to  English 
ean  suggests  house-decoration, "  tempera  "  the  work  of  the  artist. 

§  44.  Oi/  Painting. — (See  Eastlake,  Materials  for  a  History  €§ 
Oil  Painting  (London,  1847);  M6rim£e,  De  la  pdnture  d  VkmU 
(Paris,  1830);  Berger,  BeUrdge  tur  Entmcklungs-Cesckirkte  der 
Malteehnik,  esp.  iii.  aai  sqq.,  and  iv.  (Munich,  1897),  &c.; 
Dalbon,  Les  Origines  de  la  peinture  d  Vkuile  (Paris,  1904); 
Ludwig,  Vher  die  Crunds&tze  der  Oelmalerei  (Leipzig,  2876); 
Lessing,  Vber  das  Alter  der  Odmalerei,  1774.) 

Oil  painting  is  an  art  rather  of  the  north  than  of  the  south  and 
east,  for  its,  development  was  undoubtedly  furthered  by  the 
demand  for  moisture-resisting  media  in  comparatively  damp 
climates,  and,  moreover,  the  drying  oils  on  which  the  technique 
depends  were  but  sparingly  prepared  in  lands  where  olive  oil, 
which  does  not  dry,  was  a  staple  product. 

Certain  vegetable  oils  dry  naturally  in  the  air  by  a  process  of 
oxydization,  and  this  drying  or  hardem'ng  is  not  accompanied  by 
any  considerable  shrinking,  nor  by  any  change  of  colour;  so  that 
oil  and  substances  mixed  with  it  do  not  alter  in  volume  dot  in 
appearance  as  a  consequence  of  the  drying  process.  There  may 
be  a  slow  subsequent  alteration  in  the  direction  of  darkening  or 
becoming  more  yellow;  but  this  is  another  matter.  Among  these 
oils  the  most  important  is  linseed  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds 
of  the  flax  plant,  poppy  oil  from  the  seeds  of  the  (^ium  poppy, 
and  nut  oil  from  the  kernels  of  the  common  walnut.  With  these 
oils,  generally  Unseed,  ordinary  tube  colours  used  by  painters  in 
oil  are  prepared,  and  oil  varnishes,  also  tised  by  artists,  are  made 
by  dissolving  in  them  certain  resins.  Their  natural  drying 
qualities  can  be  greatly  aided  by  subjecting  them  to  heat,  and 
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also  by  mingling  with  them  chemical  substances  known  as 
**  dryers,"  of  which  certain  salts  of  lead  and  zinc  are  the  most 
familiar.  How  far  back  in  antiquity  such  oils  and  their  proper- 
tics  were  known  is  doubtful.  Certain  varnishes  are  used  in 
Egypt  on  mummy  cases  of  the  New  Empire  and  on  other  surfaces, 
and,  though  some  of  these  are  soluble  in  water,  others  resist  it, 
and  may  be  made  with  drying  oils  or  essential  oiU,  though  the 
art  of  distilling  these  last  cannot  be  traced  back  in  Egypt  earlier 
than  the  Roman  imperial  period.  (See  Bcrthelot,  La  Ckimie  au 
moyen  dge,  i.  138  (Paris,  1893).  When  Pliny  tells  us  (xiv.  123) 
that  all  resins  are  soluble  in  oil,  we  might  think  he  was  contem- 
plating a  varnish  of  the  modern  kind.  Elsewhere,  however  (xxiv. 
34),  he  prescribes  such  a  solution  as  a  sort  of  emollient  ointment 
for  wounds,  so  it  is  clear  that  the  oil  he  has  in  view  is  non-drying 
olive  oil  that  would  not  make  a  varnish.  In  two  passages  of  his 
Natural  History  (zv.  24-33,  zxiil.  79-96)  Pliny  discourses  at 
length  on  various  oils,  but  does  not  refer  to  their  drying  properties. 
There  is  really  no  direct  evidence  of  the  use  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  of  drying  oils  and  oil  varnishes,  though  a  recent 
writer  (Cremer,  Unlerstuhungen  Ubar  den  Beginn  der  Oetmalerei, 
DQ».,  1899)  has  searched  for  it  with  desperate  eagerness.  The 
chief  purpose  of  painting  for  which  such  materials  would  have 
been  in  demand  is  the  painting  of  ships,  but  this  we  know  was 
carried  out  in  the  equally  waterproof  medium  of  wax,  with  which 
resin  or  pilch  was  commingled  by  heat.  The  earliest  mention  of 
the  use  of  a  drying  oil  in  a  process  connected  with  painting  is  in  the 
medical  writer  Aetius,  of  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  a.d., 
who  says  that  nut  oil  dries  and  forms  a  protective  varnish 
over  gilding  or  encaustic  painting.  From  this  time  onwards  the 
use  of  drying  oils  and  varnishes  in  painting  processes  is  well 
established.  The  Luua  MS.  of  the  8th  or  9th  century  a.d. 
gives  a  receipe  for  a  transparent  varnish  composed  of  linseed 
oil  and  resin.  In  the  Mount  Athos  Handbook  "  peseri,"or  boiled 
linseed  oil,  appears  in  common  use,  and  with  resin  is  made  into  a 
varnish.  In  the  same  treatise  also  we  find  a  clear  description 
of  oil  painting  in  the  modern  sense;  but  since  the  dates  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  Handbook  are  uncertain,  we  may  refer 
rather  to  Theophilus  (about  a.d.  iioo),  who  indicates  the  same 
process  with  equal  clearness.  The  passages  in  Theophilus  (i. 
chs.  xz.  and  xxvi.-xxviii.)  are  of  the  first  importance  for  the 
hbtory  of  oil  painting.  He  directs  the  artificer  to  take  the 
colours  he  wishes  to  apply,  to  grind  them  carefully  without 
water  in  oil  of  linseed  prepared  as  he  describes  in  ch.  zz.,  and  to 
paint  therewith  flesh  and  drapery,  beasts  or  birds  or  foliage, 
just  as  he  pleases.  All  kinds  of  pigments  can  be  ground  in  the 
oil  and  used  on  wooden  panels,  for  tke  work  must  be  put  out  in 
tke  sun  to  dry.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Theophilus  (ch.  xxvii.) 
seems  to  confine  this  method  of  painting  to  movable  works 
(on  panel,  in  opere  ligneo,  in  his  tanium  rebus  quae  sole  siccari 
possunt)  that  can  be  carried  out  into  the  sun,  but  in  ch.  xxv.  of 
the  more  or  less  contemporary  third  book  of  Heraclius  (Vienna 
Qudlensckrijlen^  No.  iv.)  oil-paint  may  be  dried  either  in  the 
sun  or  by  artificial  heat.  Heraclius,  moreover,  knows  how 
to  mix  dryers  (oxide  of  lead)  with  his  oil,  a  device  with  which 
Theophilus  is  not  acquainted.  Hence  to  the  latter  the  defect 
of  the  medium  was  its  slow  drying,  and  Theophilus  recommends 
as  a  quicker  process  the  gum  tempera  already  described.  In 
any  case,  whether  the  painting  be  in  oil  or  tempera,  the  finished 
panel  must  be  varnished  in  the  sun  with  "  vemition  "  (ch.  xxi.), 
a  varnish  compounded  by  heat  of  linseed  oil  and  a  gum,  which 
is  probably  sandarac  resin.  The  Mount  Atkos  Handbook ^  S  53, 
describes  practically  the  same  technique,  but  indicates  it  as 
specially  used  for  flesh,  the  inference  being  that  the  draperies 
were  painted  in  tempera  or  with  wax.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  well-known  "  black  Madonnas,"  common  in  Italy  as  well 
as  in  the  lands  of  the  Greek  Church,  may  be  thus  explained. 
They  are  Byzantine  icons  in  which  the  flesh  has  been  painted 
in  oil  and  the  draperies  in  another  technique.  The  oil  has 
darkened  with  age,  while  the  tempera  parts  have  remained  in 
'contrast  comparatively  fresh.  Some  of  them  are  probably  the 
earliest  oil  paintings  extant. 
Oil  painting  accordingly,  though  in  an  unsatbfactory  form, 


is  established  at  least  as  early  as  A.D.  zioo.  What  had  been 
its  previous  history?  Here  it  is  necessary  to  take  note  of  the 
interesting  suggestion  of  Berger,  that  it  was  gradually  evolved 
in  the  early  Christian  centuries  from  the  then  declining  encaustic 
technique  of  classical  times.  We  learn  from  Dioscoridcs,  who 
dates  rather  later  than  the  time  of  Augustus,  that  resin  was 
mixed  with  wax  for  the  painting  of  ships,  and  when  drying  oils 
came  into  use  they  would  make  with  wax  and  resin  a  medium 
requiring  less  heat  to  make  it  fluid  than  wax  alone,  and  one 
therefore  more  convenient  for  the  brush-form  of  encaustic. 
Berger  suspects  the  presence  of  such  a  medium  in  some  of  the 
mummy-case  portraits,  and  points  for  confirmation  to  the 
chemical  analysis  of  some  pigments  found  in  the  grave  of  a 
painter  at  Heme  St  Hubert  in  Belgium  of  about  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Great  (i.  and  ii.  230  seq.).  One  part  wax  with 
two  to  throe  parts  drying  (nut)  oil  he  finds  by  experiment  a 
serviceable  medium.  Out  of  this  changing  wax-technique  he 
thinks  there  proceeded  the  use  of  drying  oils  and  resins  as  media 
in  independence  of  wax.  If  we  hesitate  in  the  meantime  to 
regard  this  as  more  than  a  hypothesis,  it  is  yet  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, for  any  hypothesis  that  suggests  a  plausible  connexion 
between  phenomena  the  origin  and  relations  of  which  are  so 
obscure  deserves  a  friendly  reception. 

The  Trattato  of  Cennino  Cennini  represents  two  or  three 
centuries  of  advance  on  the  Sckedula  of  Theophilus,  and  about 
contemporary  with  it  is  the  so-called  Strassburg  MS.,  which 
gives  a  view  of  (}erman  practice  just  as  the  Trattato  does  of 
Italian.  This  MS.,  attention  to  which  was  first  called  by 
Eastlake  {Materials,  i.  126  seq.),  contains  a  remarkable  recipe 
for  preparing  "  oil  for  the  colours."  Linseed  or  hempseed  or 
old  nut  oil  is  to  be  boiled  with  certain  dryers,  of  which  white 
copperas  (sulphate  of  zinc)  is  one.  This,  when  bleached  in  the 
sun,  "  will  acquire  a  thick  cunsistenc,  and  also  become  as 
transparent  as  a  fine  crystal.  And  this  oil  dries  very  fast,  and 
makes  all  colours  beautifully  clear  and  glossy  besides.  All 
painters  are  not  acquainted  with  it:  from  its  excellence  it  is 
called  oleum  preciosum,  since  half  an  ounce  is  well  worth  a 
shilling,  and  with  this  oil  all  colours  are  to  be  ground. and 
tempered,"  while  as  a  final  process  a  few  drops  of  varnish 
are  to  be  added.  The  MS.  probably  dates  rather  before  than 
after  1400. 

Cennino's  treatise,  written  a  little  later,  gives  avowedly 
the  recipes  and  processes  traditional  in  the  school  of  Giotto 
throughout  the  14th  century.  He  begins  his  account  of  oil 
painting  with  the  remark  that  it  was  an  art  much  practised  by 
the  *'  Germans,"  thus  bearing  out  what  was  said  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  section.  He  proceeds  (chs.  90-94)  to  describe 
an  oil  technique  for  walls  and  for  panels  that  sounds  quite 
elTcctive  and  modem.  Linseed  oil  is  to  be  bleached  in  the  sun 
and  mixed  with  liquid  varnish  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce 
of  varnish  to  a  pound  of  oil,  and  in  this  medium  all  colours  are 
to  be  ground.  "When  you  would  paint  a  drapery >»rith  the 
three  gradations,"  Cennino  proceeds,  "  divide  the  tints  and 
place  them  each  in  its  position  with  your  brush  of  squirrel  hair, 
fusing  one  colour  with  another  so  that  the  pigments  are  thickly 
laid.  Then  wait  certain  days,  come  again  and  see  how  the 
paint  covers,  and  repaint  where  needful.  And  in  this  way 
paint  flesh  or  anything  you  please,  and  likewise  mountains, 
trees  and  anything  else."  In  other  chapters  Cennino  recom- 
mends certain  portions  of  a  painting  in  tempera  to  be  put  in  in  oil, 
and  nowhere  does  he  give  a  hint  that  the  work  in  oil  gave 
any  trouble  through  its  unwillingness  to  dry.  His  medium 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  thick,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
viscous  (ch.  92).  This  combination  of  oil  paint  and  tempera 
on  the  same  piece  is  a  matter,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  of  some 
significance. 

In  the  De  re  aedificatoria  of  L.  B.  Albert!  (written  about 
1450),  vi.  9,  there  is  a  mention  of  "  a  new  discovery  of  laying 
on  colours  with  oil  of  linseed  so  that  they  resist  for  ever  all 
injuries  from  weather  and  climate,"  which  may  have  some 
reference  to  so-called  "  German  "  practice. 

The  next  Italian  writer  who  says  anything  to  the  purpose  is 
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Filarete,  who  wrote  a  long  treatise  on  architecture  and  the  arts 
of  design  about  1464.  It  is  published  in  the  Vienna  Quellen- 
scknJUn,  neue  Folge,  No.  III.  Lilie  Cennino,  Filarete  {loc.  cil. 
p.  .41)  speaks  of  oil  painting  as  specially  practised  in  "  Germany," 
and  says  it  is  a  fine  art  when  anyone  knows  how  to  compass  it. 
The  medium  is  oil  of  linseed.  "  But  is  not  this  very  thick?" 
he  imagines  some  one  objecting.  "  Yes,  but  there  is  a  way  of 
thinning  it;  I  do  not  quite  know  how;  but  it  will  be  stood  out  in  a 
vessel  and  clarify  itself.  I  understand  however  that  there  b  a 
quicker  way  of  managing  this — but  let  this  pass,  and  let  us  go 
on  to  the  method  of  painting."  Filarcte's  evident  uncertainty 
about  a  process,  which  may  be  that  of  the  Strassburg  MS.  for 
producing  oleum  preciosum,  and  his  reference  to  **  Germany," 
inclines  us  to  look  elsewhere  than  to  Italy  for  knowledge  about 
the  oil  technique.  As  a  fact  the  evidence  of  the  recipe  books 
b  borne  out  remarkably  by  that  of  other  records  which  show 
that  a  great  deal  of  oil  painting  of  -one  kind  or  another  went 
on  in  northern  lands  from  the  13th  century  onwards.  These 
records  are  partly  in  the  form  of  accounts,  showing  large  quan- 
tities of  oil  and  resins  furnished  for  the  use  of  painters  engaged 
in  extensive  works  of  decoration;  and  partly  in  the  form  of 
contracts  for  executing  pictures  **  in  good  oU  colours."  It  is 
true  that  oil  might  be  merely  employed  in  mordants  for  gilding 
or  in  varnishes,  and  for  oil  painting  merely  in  house-decorator 
fashion  over  wood,  or  for  colouring  statues  and  reliefs  in  stone; 
nevertheless,  with  a  use  of  proper  critical  methods,  it  has  been 
possible  for  M.  Dalbon  and  others  to  establish  incontestably 
the  employment  in  artistic  wall  and  panel-painting  of  drying 
oils  and  varnishes  before  the  15th  century,  both  north  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  south  of  the  Alps.  These  passages  have  been 
too  often  quoted  to  be  cited  here.  (See  Eastlake,  Materi(Us, 
p.  46  seq. ;  Berger,  Beitr&ge  iil.  206  seq.,  &c.)  The  earliest  of  the 
accounts,  an  English  one,  is  dated  1 239:  "  The  king  (Henry  III.) 
to  his  treasurer  and  chamberlains.  Pay  from  our  treasury  to 
Odo  the  goldsmith  and  Edward  his  son  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen shillings  and  tenpence  for  oil,  sandarac  resin,  and  colours 
bought,  and  for  pictures  executed  in  the  (^een's  Chamber  at 
Westminster."  Another,  about  1275  {temp.  Edward  I.)  runs: 
"  To  Robert  King,  for  one  cartload  of  charcoal  for  drying  the 
painting  in  the  King's  Chamber,  Ills  Vllld."  In  Flanders 
in  1304  there  is  an  account  (Dalbon,  p.  43):  "  Pour  10  los  d*oiIe 
acatie  pour  /aire  destrempe  as  couleurs"  in  1373-1374  one  for 
XIII  libvres  d'oUe  de  linnis  d  Jaire  couleurs  "  (p.  45).  This  was 
for  the  use  of  a  certain  painter  Loys,  who  executed  mural 
compositions  of  which  some  of  the  subjects  are  recorded.  In 
the  matter  of  contracts,  Dalbon  (p.  53)  prints  one  of  1320  pre- 
scribing figure  and  landscape  subjects,  to  be  executed  "  en  la 
meilleur  maniire  que  U  pourronl  estre  faites  en  painiure"  and 
concluding,  "  et  seront  toutes  ces  ckoses  faites  d  kuillc,'*  and  he 
points  convincingly  to  such  wording  as  a  proof  that  the 
work  here  under  consideration  must  be  regarded  as  artistic 
figure-painting  and  not  mere  house  decoration.  Lastly,  Just 
before  1400,  the  painter  Jehan  Malouel  receives  in  1399  oil  with 
colours  for  "  la  peinture  de  plusieurs  tables  et  tableaux  d^autd" 
for  the  Carthusian  convent  of  Champmol  near  Dijon,  which 
proves  the  use  of  oil  for  panel  as  well  as  for  mural  painting. 

The  further  question  about  the  survival  of  actual  remains 
of  work  of  the  class  just  noticed  is  a  very  difficult  one.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  aU  this  mural  and  panel  work  in  oil' of  the 
14th  century  should  have  perished,  unless  the  medium  was 
faulty,  and,  as  is  natural,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
identify  extant  examples  as  representing  these  early  phases  of 
the  oil  technique.  Mural  work  we  need  not  perhaps  expect  to 
find,  for  we  kJiow  from  the  later  experience  of  the  Italians  of 
the  1 6th  century  that  it  was  difficult  even  then  to  find  a  safe 
method  for  oil  painting  on  plaster.  With  panels  preservation 
would  be  more  likely,  and  it  is  always  possible  that  some  datable 
work  of  the  kind  may  be  identified  that  will  carry  the  monumental 
history  of  oil  painting  back  into  the  14th  century.  An  exhi- 
bition of  early  English  painted  panels  was  held  in  1896  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  and  some  good 
Judges  believed  at  the  time  that  certain  14th-century  panels  from 


St  Micliael  at  Plea,  Norwich,  were  in  oil,  but  this  cannot  be 
regarded  as  established. 

If  such  then  be  the  early  history  of  oil  painting,  what  attitude^ 
are  we  to  adopt  in  face  of  the  famous  statement  by  Vasari  that 
the  technique  was  the  invention  of  the  Flemish  painter  Van 
Eyck  in  the  year  14 10?  The  statement  was  first  made  in  the 
21st  chapter  of  Vasari's  Introduction  to  his  Lhes  of  Ike  Artists 
(1550),  and  runs  as  follows:  "  Fu  una  bellissima  inventione,  ed  urn 
gran*  commodity  all*  arte  ddla  pittura,  tl  trcnare  U  colorito  a  alio. 
Di  eke  fu  prima  inventore  in  Fiandra  Giovanni  da  Bruggia  (Jan 
van  Eyck).  In  the  life  of  Antoncllo  da  Messina,  in  the  same 
edition,  Vasari  dresses  up  the  bare  fact  he  here  relates,  and  gives 
it  the  personal  anecdotal  turn  that  accords  with  his  literary 
methods.  Here  the  "  invention  "  follows  on  the  incident  of  the 
splitting  of  a  tempera  panel  varnished  in  oil,  that  according  to 
traditional  practice  Van  Eyck  had  put  out  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
This  artist  then  turned  his  attention  to  devising  some  means  for 
avoiding  such  mischances  for  the  future,  and,  in  Vasari's  words, 
"  being  not  less  dissatisfied  with  the  varnish  than  with  the 
process  of  tempera  painting,  he  began  to  devise  means  tot 
preparing  a  kind  of  varnish  which  should  dry  in  the  shade,  so 
as  to  avoid  having  to  place  his  pictures  in  the  sun.  Having 
made  experiments  with  many  things  both  pure  and  mixed 
together,  he  at  last  found  that  Unseed  and  nut  oil,  among  the 
many  which  he  had  tested,  were  more  drying  than  all  the  rest. 
These,  therefore,  boiled  with  other  mixtures  of  his,  made  him 
the  varnish  which  he  had  long  desired."  This  varnish  Vasari 
goes  on  to  say  he  mixed  with  the  colours  and  found  that  it 
"  lit  up  the  colours  so  powerfully  that  it  gave  a  gloss  of  itself," 
without  any  after-coat  of  varnish. 

Such  is  the  famous  passage  in  Vasari  that  has  probably  gives 
rise  to  more  controversy  than  any  similar  statement  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  arts.  The  question  is,  in  what  did  the  "  invention  " 
of  the  Van  Eycks,  Hubert  and  Jan  his  younger  brother,  consist? 
and  the  first  answer  that  would  occur  to  anyone  knowing  alike 
the  earlier  history  of  the  oil  medium  and  Vasari's  anecdotal 
predilections  is  the  answer  "  There  was  no  invention  at  alL" 
The  drying  properties  of  linseed  and  nut  oil  and  the  way  to 
increase  these  had  long  been  known,  as  had  also  the  preparation 
of  sandarac  oil-varnish,  as  well  as  a  colourless  (spirit?)  varnish  of 
which  there  is  mention  in  accounts  prior  to  the  15th  century 
(Dalbon,  p.  93).  The  mixing  of  varnish  with  oil  for  a  medium 
was  also  known,  and  indeed  the  oleum  preeiosum  may  be  the  real 
"  invention  "  of  which  Alberti  and  Filarete  had  only  vaguely 
heard,  and  of  which  the  Van  Eycks  later  on  received  the  credit. 
Theepitaphs  for  the  tombs  of  the  two  Van  Eycks  make  no  mention 
of  such  a  feat  as  Vasari  ascribes  to  them,  and  it  is  quite  open  to 
anyone  to  take  up  the  position  that  it  was  no  improvement  in 
techm'que  that  brought  to  the  Van  Eycks  their  fame  in  connexkm 
with  oil  painting,  but  rather  an  artistic  improvement  that 
consisted  in  using  a  traditional  process  to  execute  pictures  which 
in  design,  finish,  beauty  and  glow  of  colour  far  surpassed  every- 
thing  previously  produced  in  the  northern  schools.  Pliny 
writes  of  the  works  of  a  Greek  painter  of  about  400  b.c  that  they 
wero  the  first  that  had  the  power  "  to  rivet  the  gaae  of  the 
spectator,"  and  in  like  manner  we  may  say  of  the  "  Adoration 
of  the  Lamb  "  by  the  Van  Eycks,  the  titular  firstfruits  <rf  iIms 
oil  painter's  technique,  that  it  impressed  the  world  <rf  its  tinte 
so  mightily  through  its  artistic  power  and  beauty  as  to  elevate 
to  a  sort  of  mystic  importance  the  very  method  in  which  the 
paints  were  mixed.  There  is  much  force  in  this  view,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  the  Van  Eycks  the  credit 
of  technical  improvements.  For  one  thing,  an  artist  who  has 
an  exceptional  feeling  for  colour,  texture  and  delicacy  of  finish 
will  certainly  pay  special  attention  to  his  technical  media;  for 
another,  the  Van  Eycks  had  a  reputation  long  before  Vasaui's 
time  for  researches  into  these  media.  In  1456,  fifteen  years  alter 
the  death  of  the  younger  brother,  Bartolommeo  Facio,  of 
Spezzia,  wrote  a  tract  De  v^is  Ulustribus  in  which  he  speaks 
of  a  certain  "  Joannus  Gallicus,"  who  can  be  identified  as  Jan 
van  Eyck,  as  specially  "  learned  in  those  arts  which  contributed 
to  the  making  of  a  picture,  and  was  on  that  accoont  credited 
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with  ihe  discovery  of  many  things  in  the  properties  of  colours, 
which  he  had  learned  from  ancient  traditions  recorded  by  Pliny 
and  other  writers."  FiJarete  (c.  1464)  also  knew  of  the  repute  of 
Jan  van  Eyck  in  connexion  with  the  oil  technique.  Hence  we 
may  credit  the  Van  Eycks  with  certain  technical  improvements 
on  traditional  practices  and  preparations  in  the  oil  technique, 
though  these  can  hardly  be  termed  "  inventions,"  while  their 
artistic  achievement  was  great  enough  to  force  into  prominence 
whatever  in  the  technical  department  they  had  accomplished. 

Another  and  a  more  important  question  remains  behind: 
What  was,  in  fact,  the  practice  in  the  matter  of  oil  painting  in 
vogue  before  the  Van  Eycks,  altered  or  at  any  rate  perfected 
by  them  and  their  successors,  and  in  general  use  up  to  the  time 
of  Vasari;  and  how  was  it  related  to  the  older  more  widely 
diffused  painting  "  a  tempera  "  ? 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  oil  painting  of  the  Van  Eycks  and 
the  early  Flemish  school,  together  with  that  of  the  Florentines 
and  Umbrians,  and  indeed  of  all  the  Italians  up  to  Vasari's 
time,  save  the  Venetians,  Correggio,  and  some  other  north 
Italians,  docs  not  greatly  differ  in  artistic  effect,  nor,  as  far  as  can 
be  judged,  in  handling,  from  earlier  or  contemporary  temperas. 
For  example,  at  Venice  in  the  zsth  century,  Crivelli  paints 
always  in  tempera,  Cima  in  oils,  but  the  character  of  their  surface 
is  almost  the  same,  and  if  anything  the  tempera  is  richer  in  effect 
than  the  oil.    The  contrary  is  no  doubt  the  case  with  the  tempera 
*'  Madonna  with  the  Violet  "  in  the  Priests'  Seminary  at  Cologne 
when  compared  with  the  somewhat  later  **  Dombild,"  also  by 
Stephan  Lochner,  which  is  believ^  to  be  painted  in  oils,  but  the 
two  are  still  in  technical  character  very  nearly  akin.    The  fact 
is  that  tempera  panels  were  usually  coated  with  an  oil  varnish, 
necessarily  of  a  somewhat  warm  tint,  and  we  could  hardly  expect 
to  distinguish  them  from  oil  pictures  painted  in  or  covered  by 
varnish,  unless  there  were  a  difference  in  the  handling  of  the 
pigments.    The  method  of  handling  appears  however  to  be  on 
the  whole  the  same,  and  there  are  many  who  believe  that  in  all 
essentials  it  is  the  same.    Tempera  panels,  as  we  have  learned 
from  Cennino,  were  not  only  varnished  but  in'  parts  might  be 
painted  in  oils  (ch.  143),  and  it  is  one  view  of  the  technique  of  the 
early  Flemings  that  it  was  only  an  over-painting  in  oils  over  a 
preparation  in  tempera.    Berger  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  process 
was  something  between  the  two,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was  oil 
tempera,  the  medium  being  an  emulsion  of  oil  and  water  through 
the  intermediary  of  a  gum.    Such  a  medium  would,  as  he  points 
out  {BeiirSge/iiL  247  seq.), combine  the  thinness  and  limpidity  in 
manipulation  characteristic  of  a  water  tempera  with  the  property 
of  drying  hard  and  impervious  to  moisture.    This  is  of  course 
only  a  theory.    Of  far  more  weight  is  the  suggestion  made  by 
Principal  Laurie,  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  carried  on  for  years  a 
series  of  careful  experiments  in  the  various  pigments  and  media 
employed  In  oil  painting.    As  one  result  of  these  experiments 
he  has  found  that  the  ordinary  drying  oils  and  oil  varnishes  do 
not,  as  used  to  be  assumed,  "  lock  up  "  or  completely  cover  and 
protect  pigments  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  moisture  and  the 
gases  of  the  atmosphere,  but  that  this  function  is  far  more  effec- 
tively performed  by  hard  pine-balsams,  such  as  Canada  balsam, 
dissolved  in  an  essential  oil  and  so  made  into  a  varnish  or  painting 
medium.    In  pictures  by  Van  Eyck  Principal  Laurie  has  detected 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  use  of  pigments  of  a  notoriously 
fugitive  character,  and  he  is  convinced  that  the  most  effectual 
medium  for  preserving  these  in  the  condition  in  which  they  have 
come  down  10  us  would  be  a  natural  pine-balsam,  with  probably 
a  small  proportion  of  drying  oil;  he  suggests  therefore  that  the 
introduction  of  these  ingredients  may  be  the  real  secret  of  the  Van 
Eyck  technique.    There  is  as  yet  no  proof  that  the  Van  Eycks 
really  used  such  a  medium,  though  it  is  a  preparation  possible 
at  their  time,  and  when  thinned  by  a  process  of  emulsification 
with  egg.  as  Dr  Laurie  suggests,  would  be  a  serviceable  one;  but 
they  and  the  other  early  oil  painters  certainly  used  a  method,  and 
in  all  probability  media,  that  did  not  differ  greatly  as  regards 
manipulation  from  those  in  vogue  in  tempera. 

From  the  aesthetic  point  of  view  therefore  we  have  to  regard 
early  oil  painting  as  only  another  form  of  the  older  tempera, 


expressing  exactly  the  same  artistic  ideals  and  dominated  by  the 
same  view  of  the  relation  of  art  to  nature.  To  Vasari  the  artistic 
advantage  of  the  oil  medium  was,  first,  its  convenience,  and,  next , 
the  depth  and  brilliancy  it  lent  to  the  colours,  which  he  says  it 
"  kindled,"  while  at  the  same  time  it  lent  itself  to  a  soft  fusing 
of  tints  in  manipulation,  so  that  artists  could  give  to  their  fibres 
in  this  technique  the  greatest  charm  and  beauty  combined  with 
a  force  that  made  them  seem  to  stand  out  in  relief  from  the  paneL 
Such  a  description  applies  very  justly  to  work  like  that  of  the 
Van  Eycks  in  the  *'  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,"  or  the  later  panels 
of  Antonello  da  Messina,  who,  according  to  Vasari's  often- 
repeated  story,  introduced  the  Flemish  system  of  oil-painting  into 
Venice.    The  description  does  not  however  apply  to  the  freer, 
more  sweeping,  more  passionate  handling  of  the  brush  by  the 
greatest  of  the  Venetians  such  as  Titian  or  Veronese,  and  still 
less  to  the  oil  painting  of  zyth-century  masters  like  Rubens  or 
Rembrandt  or  Velazquez.    It  is   quite  clear  that   whatever 
improvements  in  oil  technique  were  due  to  the  early  Flemings,, 
oil  painting  in  the  modem  sense  owes  still  more  to  the  Venetians, 
who  first  taught  the  world  the  full  artistic  possibilities  of  the 
process.    Giovanni  Bellini,  whose  noble  altarpiece  in  S.  Pietro 
at  Murano  may  be  called,  in  a  phrase  once  applied  to  another  of 
his  pictures,  "  the  canon  of  Venetian  art,"  is  probably  entitled 
to  be  called  the  father  of  modem  oil  painting.    Beginning  as  a 
painter  in  tempera  and  adopting  the  new  process  about  1475, 
Bellini  was  able  so  far  to  master  the  new  medium  that  he  handed 
it  on  with  all  its  possibilities  indicated  to  Giorgione,  Palma  and 
Titian.  That  Venetian  oil  painting  however,  with  all  its  brilliancy 
and  freedom,  was  a  child  of  the  older  tempera  technique  is  shown 
by  its  characteristic  method,  which  consisted  in  an  under-paint- 
ing in  dead  colour,  over  which  were  superimp>osed  the  transparent 
glazes  that  secured  the  characteristic  Venetian  richness  of  colour- 
ing.   Now  all  the  recent  writers  on  the  Van  Eyck  technique  agree 
that,  whatever  were  the  exact  media  employed,  the  tempera 
tradition,  and  perhafM  the  tempera  vehicles,  were  maintained  for 
the  underpainting.     In  the  old  tempera-panel  technique  of 
Cennino  there  was  a  monochrome  underpainting  in  a  greenish 
pigment,  over  which  the  flesh  tints  were  spread  in  thin  layers  so 
as  never  completely  to  obliterate  the  ground.    Such  an  under- 
painting in  a  few  simple  colours,  black,  white  and  red,  was 
employed  by  Titian  and  others  of  the  Venetians,  and  over  it 
were  laid  the  rich  juicy  transparent  pigments,  till  "little  by 
little  he  would  have  covered  with  real  living  flesh  these  first 
abstracts  of  his  intention  "  (Boschini).    There  is  some  evidence 
that  in  many  cases  these  underpaintings  were  in  tempera,  which 
would  have  the  advantage  of  drjring  more  quickly  than  under- 
paintings in  oil,  and  Boschini  (Le  Ricche  minere  della  pittura 
veneziana,  1674)  expressly  sa3rs   that   the   blues  in  Venetian 
paintings,   e.g.   by   Veronese,  were  painted   often   a  guasto. 
There  was  a  reason,  however,  why  the  Venetians  would  alter  the 
traditional  practice  of  the  Flemish  foreranners.    The  latter 
were  almost  entirely  panel  painters,  while  the  Venetians  used 
canvas.    Now  certain  media,  like  the  hard  pine-balsams  which 
Dr  Laurie  thinks  were  the  basis  of  the  Van  Eyck  medium,  are 
suitable  for  the  immovable  surfaces  of  a  well-grounded  panel, 
but  would  be  liable  to  crack  on  canvas  which  is  more  or  less 
yielding.    Hence  the.  tougher  oil  vehicles  were  in  advanced 
Venetian  painting  exclusively  employed. 
This  distinction  between  the  thin  transparent  pigments  and 
those  of  an  opaque  body,  which  is  as  old  as  oil  painting  in  any 
form,  becomes  in  the  hands  of  Bellini  and  the  later  Venetians  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  technique.    The  full  advantage  of 
this  thinness  and  transparency  is  gained  by  the  use  of  the 
pigments  in  question  as  "  glazes  "  over  a  previously  laid  solid 
impasto.    This  impasto  may  be  modelled  up  in  monochrome  or 
in  any  desired  tints  chosen  t6  work  in  with  the  colours  of  the 
superimposed  glazes.    Effects  of  colour  of  great  depth  and  bril- 
liancy m^y  thus  be  obtained,  and  after  the  glaze  has  been  floated 
over  the  surface  a  touch  of  the  thumb,  where  the  underpainting 
is  loaded  and  lights  are  required,  will  so  far  thin  it  as  to  let  the 
underljring  colour  show  through  and  blend  with  the  deeper  tint 
of  the  glaze  in  the  shadows.    Thus  in  the  noble  Veronese  in 
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the  London  National  Gallery,  caUed  the  "  Consecration  of  St 
Nicholas,"  the  kneeling  figure  of  the  saint  is  robed  in  green  with 
sleeves  of  golden  orange.  This  hitter  colour  is  evidenUy  carried 
through  as  undcrpainting  over  the  whole  draped  portions  of 
the  figure,  the  green  being  then  floated  over  and  so  manipulated 
that  the  golden  tint  shows  through  in  parts  and  gives  the  high 
lights  on  the  folds. 

Again  the  relation  of  the  two  kinds  of  pigment  may  be  reversed, 
and  the  full-bodied  ones  mixed  with  white  may  be  struck  into  a 
previously  laid  transparent  tint.  The  practice  of  painting  into  a 
wet  glaze  or  rubbing  was  especially  characteristic  of  the  hitcr 
Flemings,  with  Rubens  at  their  head,  and  this  again,  though  a 
polar  opposite  to  that  of  the  Venetians,  is  also  derived  from  the 
earlier  tempera,  or  modified  tempera,  techniques.  The  older 
tempera  panels,  when  finished,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  covered 
with  a  coating  of  oil  varnish  generally  of  a  warm  golden  hue,  and 
in  some  parts  they  were,  as  Cennino  tcUs  us,  glazed  with  trans- 
parent oil  paint.  Now  Van  Mander  tells  us  in  the  introduction  to 
his  ScMilderhoek  of  1604,  verse  17,  that  the  older  Flemish  and 
German  oil  painters,  Van  Eyck,  DUrcr  and  others,  were  acais- 
tomed,  over  a  slightly  painted  monochrome  of  water-colour  in 
which  the  drawing  was  carefully  made  out,  to  lay  a  thin  coat  of 
semi  transparent  flesh  tint  in  oil,  through  which  the  under- 
painting  was  still  visible,  and  to  use  this  as  the  ground  for  their 
subsequent  operations.  In  the  fully  matured  practice  of  Rubens 
this  thin  glaze  became  a  complete  painting  of  the  shadows  in 
rubbings  of  deep  rich  transparent  oUy  pigment,  into  which  the 
half-tones  and  the  lights  were  painted  while  it  was  still  wet. 
Descamps,  in  his  VU  des  pdnires  fiamands  (Paris,  1753), describes 
Rubens's  method  of  laying  in  his  shadows  without  any  use  of 
white,  which  he  called  the  poison  of  this  part  of  the  picture,  and 
then  painting  into  them  with  solid  pigment  to  secure  modelling 
by  touches  laid  boldly  side  by  side,  and  afterwards  tenderly 
fused  by  the  brush.  Over  thb  preparation  the  artist  would 
return  with  the  few  decided  strokes  which  are  the  distinctive 
signs-manual  of  the  great  master.  The  characteristic  advantages 
of  thb  method  of  work  are,  first,  breadth,  and  second,  speed. 
The  under  tint,  often  of  a  rich  soft  umber  or  brown,  being  spread 
equally  over  the  canvas  makes  its  presence  felt  throughout, 
although  all  sorts  of  colours  and  textures  may  be  painted  into 
it.  Hence  the  whole  preserves  a  unity  of  effect  ihat  b  highly 
pictorial.  Further,  as  the  whole  beauty  of  the  work  depends 
on  the  «kill  of  hand  by  which  the  solid  pigment  b  partly  sunk 
into  the  glaze  at  the  shadow  side,  while  it  comes  out  drier  and 
stronger  in  the  lights,  and  as  this  must  be  done  rightly  at  once  or 
not  at  aU,  the  process  under  a  hand  like  that  of  Rubens  is  a 
singularly  rapid  one.  Exquisite  are  the  effects  thus  gained  when 
the  under  tint  is  allowed  to  peep  through  here  and  there,  blending 
with  the  solid  touches  to  produce  the  subtlest  effects  of  tone  and 
colour. 

Of  these  two  dbtinct  and  indeed  contrasted  methods  of 
handling  oil  pigment,  with  solid  or  with  transparent  under- 
painting,  that  of  the  Flemings  has  had  roost  effect  on  later 
practice.  The  technique  dominated  on  the  whole  the  French 
school  of  the  i8th  century,  and  has  had  a  good  deal  of  influence 
on  the  painting  of  Scotland.  In  general,  however,  the  oil 
painting  of  the  Z7th  and  succeeding  centuries  has  not  been 
bound  by  any  distinctive  rules  and  methods.  Artists  have  felt 
themselves  free,  perhaps  to  an  undue  extent,  in  their  choice  of 
media,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  very  good  results  have  been 
achieved  by  the  use  of  the  simplest  vehicles  that  have  been  known 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  art.  If  Rembrandt  begins 
in  the  Flembh  technique,  Velazquez  uses  at  first  solid  under- 
paintings  of  a  somewhat  heavy  kind,  but  when  these  masters 
attain  to  full  command  of  their  media  they  paint  apparently 
without  any  special  system,  obtaining  the  results  they  desired, 
now  by  one  process  and  now  again  by  another,  but  always 
working  in  a  free  untrammelled  spirit,  and  treating  the  materials 
in  the  spirit  of  a  master  rather  than  of  a  slave.  In  modem 
painting  generally  we  can  no  longer  speak  of  established  processes 
and  methods  of  work,  for  every  artist  claims  the  right  to  experi- 
ment at  hb  will,  and  to  produce  hb  result  in  the  way  that  suits 


hb  own  individuality  and  the  special  nature  of  the  task  before 
him. 

§  45.  Water '  Colour  Painting. — (Cosmo  Monkhouse,  The 
Earlier  English  Waler-Calour  Painters,  and  ed.,  London,  1897; 
Redgrave,  A  Century  of  Painters;  and  Hamerton,  The  Graphic 
Arts,  contain  chapters  on  thb  subject.) 

Water-colour  painting,  as  has  been  said,  b  only  a  particular 
form  of  tempera,  in  which  the  pigments  are  mixed  with  gum 
to  make  them  adhere,  and  often  with  honey  or  glycerin  to 
prevent  them  drying  too  fast.    The  surface  operated  on  b  for 
the  most  part  paper,  though  "  miniature  "  painting  b  in  water- 
colour  on  ivory.    The  technique  was  in  use  for  the  illustrated 
pap3rrus  roUs  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  the  illuminated  MSS.   of 
the  medieval  period.    As  a  rule  the  pigments  used  in  the  MSS. 
were  mixed  with  white  and  were  opaque  or  '*  body  "  colours, 
while  water-colour  painting  in  the  modem  sense  b  mostly  trans- 
parent, though  the  body-colour  technique  b  also  employed. 
There  b  no  hbtorical  connexion  between  the  water-colour 
painting  on  the  vellum   of  medieval   MSS.  and  the   modem 
practice.     Modem    water-colour  painting  b  a  development 
rather  from  the  drawings,  which  the  painters  from  the  1 5th  to  the 
17th  century  were  constantly  executing  in  the  most  varied  media. 
Among  the  processes  employed  was  the  reinforcement  of  an 
outhne  drawing  with  the  pen  by  means  of  a  slight  wash  of  the 
same  colour,  generally  a  brown.    In  these  so-called  pen-and- 
wash  drawings  artists  like  Rembrandt  were  fond  of  recording 
their  impressions  of  nature,  and  the  water-colour  picture  was 
evolved  through  the  gradual  development  in  importance  of  the 
wash  as  dbtinct  from  the  line,  and  by  the  gradual  addition  to  it 
of  colour.    It  b  true  that  we  find  some  of  the  old  xnasteis 
occasionally  executing  fully-tinted  water-colour  drawings  quite 
in  a  modem  spirit.    There  are  landscape  studies  in  body-colour 
of  this  kind  by  DUrer  and  by  Rubens.    These  are,  however,  of 
the  nature  of  accidents,  and  the  real  development  of  the  tech- 
nique did  not  begin  till  the  z8th  century,  when  it  was  worked 
out,  for  the  most  part  in  England,  by  artists  of  whom  the  most 
important  were  Paul  Sandby  and  John  Robert  Coacns,  i^ho 
flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the  iSth  century.    First  the 
wash,  which  had  been  originally  quite  flat,  and  a  mere  adjunct 
to  the  pen  outline,  received  a  certain  amount  of  modelling,  and 
the  advance  was  quickly  made  to  a  complete  monochrome  in 
which  the  firm  outline  still  played  an  important  part.     The 
element  of  colour  was  first  introduced  in  the  form  of  neut  ral 
tints,  a  transparent  wash  of  cool  grey  being  used  for  the  sky 
and  distance,  and  a  comparatively  warm  tint  of  brown  for  ibe 
foreground.    "The  progress  of  English  water-colour,"   writes 
Mr  Monkhouse,  *'  was  from  monochrome  through  neutral  tint 
to  full  colour."    Cozens  produced  some  beautiful  atmospheric 
effects  with  these  neutral  lints,  though  the  rendering  of  nature 
was  only  conventional,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  second  genera- 
tion of  English  water-colour  artists  to  develop  the  full  resources 
of  the  techiiique.    This  generation  is  represented  centrally  by 
Thomas  Girtin  (1775-1802)  and  J.  M.  W.  Turner  (1775-1851), 
the  latter  of  whom  b  by  far  the  greatest  representative  of  the 
art  that  has  hitherto  appeared.    To  Girtin,  who  died  young 
and  whose  genius,  like  that  of  Masaccio,  developed  early,  b  due 
the  distinction  of  creating  water-colour  painting  as  an  art 
deah'ng  with  the  tones  and  colours  of  nature  as  they  bad  been 
dealt  with  in  the  older  media.    W.  H.  Pyne,  a  contemporary 
water-colour  artist  who  also  wrote  on  the  art,  says  of  Gin  in  that 
he  **  prepared  his  drawings  on  the  same  principle  which  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  painting  in  oil,  namely,  laying  in  ihc 
object  upon  his  paper  with  the  local  colour,  and  shading  the  same 
with  the  individual  tint  of  its  own  shadow.    Previous  to  the 
practice  of  Turner  and   Girtin,   drawings  were  shaded  first 
entirely   through,   whatever   their   component    parts— houses, 
cattle,  trees,  mountains,  foregrounds,  middle-ground  and  dis- 
tances, all  wiih  black  or  grey,  and  these  objects  were  after- 
wards stained  or  tinted,  enriched  or  finished,  as  is  now  the  custom 
to  colour  prints.    It  was  the  new  practice,  introduced  by  these 
distinguished  artists,  that  acquired  for  designs  in  water-colours 
upon  paper  the  title  of  paintings.' 
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Girtin  **  opened  the  gates  of  the  art  *'  and  Turner  entered  in. 

if  the  palette  of  the  former  was  still  restricted.  Turner  exhausted 

all  the  resources  of  the  colour  box,  and  moreover  enriched  the 

art  by  adding  to  the  traditional  transparent  washes  the  effects 

to  be  gained  from  the  use  of  body  colour.    Body  colours,  how- 

ever,  were  not  only  hud  on  by  Turner  ¥rith  the  solid  impasto  of  the 

medieval  illuminations.  He  was  an  adept  at  dragging  thin 

films  of  them  over  a  tinted  ground  so  as  to  secure  the  subtle 

colour  effects  which  can  also  be  won  in  pastel.    It  would  be 

useless  to  attempt  any  account  of  the  technical  methods  of 

Turner  or  of  the  more  modem  practitioners  in  the  art,  for  as  in 

tnodern  oil  painting  so  here,  each  artist  feels  at  liberty  to  adopt 

any  media  and  processes  which  seem  to  promise  the  result  he 

has  in  view.   The  varieties  of  paper  used  in  modem  water-colour 

practice  are  very  numexous,  and  the  idiosyncrasy  of  each  artist 

expresses  itself  in  the  way  he  will  manipulate  his  grotmd; 

superinduce  one  over  the  other  his  tzahsparent  washes;  load  with 

soUd  body  colour;  sponge  or  scratch  the  paper,  or  adopt  any  of 

the  hundred  devices  in  which  modem  practice  of  painting  is  so 

rife.  (G.  B.  B.) 

Gekbral  AuthoritcbsonTecbniqitb.— Hamerton,  The  Graphic 
Arts:  A  Treatist  om  ike  Varieties  oj Drawin^t  Painting  and  Engraaring 
(London.  1882),  a^  work  combiiun^  technical  and  artistic  inTorma- 
tkm,  is  the  best  single  book  on  this  subject.  -More  archaeological 
i%  Bcraer,  Beilrdg*  tnr  Entwickelunps-ijesckickte  der  Maltecknik 
(Municii«  1897-1904,;  partly  in  second  editions.  The  bst  part  is 
yet  to  come).  The  series  Quellensckriften  fir  Kunsl^esckicMe  und 
Knnsttechntk  des  Mittelaliers  und  der  Renaissance  (Vienna,  various 
data  from  1871)  contains  many  |>ubIications  of  much  value, 
amoag  them  being,  i.,  Cennino  Ccnnini,  Das  Buck  von  der  KunsI, 
German  trans,  of  the  Trattato,  with  note  by  Ilg;  vii.,  Thcophilus, 
Sckedida  dieersarum  artium^  Gcr.  trans,  by  Ilg.  Cennino's 
Trattato  has  also  been  edited  in  English  by  Mrs  Hcrringham 
(Lond<Mi.  1899).  Mrs  Merrifield,  Ancient  Practice  of  Patnting 
(2  vols..  London,  1849),  and  Sir  Charics  Eastlakc,  Materials  for  a 
History  of  OH  Painting  (2  vols.,  1849  and  1869),  are  valuable 
standard  works.  Information  as  to  Byzantine  processes  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Mount  Atkos  Handbook  in  •"  Manuel  d'iconographie 
chr£tienne  grecque  et  latine,"  by  Didron  the  elder  (Paris,  1845). 
Church,  Tke  Ckemistry  of  Paints  and  Painting  (jrd  ed..  London,  1901), 
es  by  far  the  best  book  on  its  subject.  Vasari  on  Tecknioue,  trans,  by 
Mtse  Maclehose  and  edited  with  commentary  by  Baldwin  Brown 
(London,  t^oj),  contains  a  good  deal  of  information.  Paul  Schultze- 
Naomburg.  Vie  Tecknik  der.Malerei  (Leipzie,  no  date);  Vibert, 
La  Science  d^  la  peintur*  (Paris,  1890),  may  also  be  mentioned. 

Recent  Schools  of  .Painting 
British, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  jpth  century 

Brit^  art  was  held  to  be  in  a  vigorous  and  authoritative 

position.    During  the  years  immediately  preceding  it  had  been 

developing  with  regularity  and  had  displayed  a  vitality  which 

seemed  to  be  full  of  promise.    It  was  supported  by  a  large  array 

of  capable  workers;  it  had  gained  the  widest  recognition  from  the 

public;  and  it  was  curiously  free  from  those  internal  conflicts 

which  diminish  the  strength  of  an  appeal  for  poptiiar  appreda- 

ttoo.    There  were  then  few  sharp  divergences  or  subdivisions 

of  an  important  kind.    The  leadership  of  the  Royal  Academy 

was  gtatnUy  conceded,  and  its  relations  with  the   mass  of 

outside  artists  were  little  wanting  in  cordiality.    One  of  the  chief 

re^KMM  for  this  understanding  was  that  at  this  time  an  almost 

aoprecedented  approval  was  enjoyed  by  nearly  all  classes  of 

paintets.     Picture-collecting  had  become  a  general  fashion, 

and  even  the  youngest  workers  received  encouragement  directly 

they  gave  evidence  of  a  reasonable  share  of  capacity.    The 

deiasknd  was  equal  to  the  supply;  and  though  the  number  of 

men    who  were  adopting  the  artistic  profession  was  rapidly 

iacreasing,    there   seemed    little    danger   of   over-production. 

Pictorial  art  had  established  upon  all  sorts  of  people  a  hold  too 

strong,  as  it  seemed,  to  be  affected  by  change  of  fashion.    All 

pointed  in  the  direction  of  a  permanent  prosperity. 

Subsequent  events  provided  a  curious  commentary  on  the 
anticipationa  which  were  reasonable  enough  in  1875.  That 
year  is  now  seen  to  have  been,  not  the  beginning  of  an  era 
of  unexampled  succe»  for  British  pictorial  art,  but  ratl^er  the 
culminating  point  of  preceding  activity.  During  the  period 
vhicb  b^  succeeded  we  have  witnessed  a  rapid  decline  in  the 
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popular  interest  in  picture-painting  and  a  marked  alteration  in 
the  conditions  under  which  artists  have  had  to  work.  In  the 
place  of  the  former  sympathy  between  the  public  and  the 
producers,  there  grew  up  something  which  almost  approached 
indifference  to  their  best  and  sincerest  efforts.  Simultaneously 
there  developed  a  great  amount  of  internal  dissension  and  of 
antagonism  between  different  sections  of  the  art  community. 
As  an  effect  of  these  two  causes,  a  new  set  of  circumstances 
came  into  existence,  and  the  aspect  of  the  British  school  under- 
went fk  radical  change.  Many  art  workers  found  other  ways  of 
using  their  energies.  The  slackening  of  the  popular  demand 
inclined  them  to  experiment,  and  to  test  forms  of  practice  which 
formerly  were  not  accorded  serious  attention,  and  it  led  to  the 
formation  of  detached  hostile  groups  of  artists  always  ready 
to  contend  over  details  of  technical  procedure.  Restlessness 
became  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  British  school,  along 
with  some  intolerance  of  the  popular  lack  of  sympathy. 

The  first  sign  of  the  coming  change  appeared  very  soon  after 
1875.  The  right  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  define  and  direct  the 
policy  of  the  British  school  was  disputed  in  1877, 
when  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  was  started  "  with  the 
intention  of  giving  special  advantages  of  exhibition  ^^9^ 
to  artists  of  established  reputation,  some  of  whom  Juaitmy, 
have  previously  been  imperfectly  known  to  the 
public."  This  exhibition  gallery  was  designed  not  so  much  as  a 
rival  to  the  Academy,  as  to  provide  a  place  where  could  be 
collected  the  works  of  those  men  who  did  not  care  to  make  their 
appeal  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  a  large  and  hetero- 
geneous exhibition.  As  a  rallying  place  for  tlie  few  unusual 
painters,  standing  apart  from  their  fellows  in  conviction  and 
method,  it  had  good  reason  for  existence;  and  that  it  was  not 
regarded  at  Burjington  House  as  a  rival  was  proved  by  the  fact 
that  among  the  contributors  to  the  first  exhibition  were  included 
Sir  Francis  Grant,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  such 
artists  as  Leighton,  MiUais,  G.  F.  Watts,  Alma-Tadema,  G.  D. 
Leslie  and  £.  J.  Poynter,  who  were  at  the  time  Academicians  or 
Associates.  With  them,  however,  appeared  such  men  as 
Bume-Jones,  Holman  Hunt,  Walter  Crane,  W.  B.  Richmond 
and  J.  McN.  Whistler,  who  had  not  heretofore  obtained  the 
publicity  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the  exceptional  quality 
and  intention  of  their  work.  There  was  doubtless  some  sugges- 
tion that  the  Academy  was  hot  keeping  touch  with  the  more 
important  art  movements,  for  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  there  began  that  attack  upon  the  official  art 
leaders  which  has  been  one  of  the  m(»t  noteworthy  incidents  in 
recent  art  history  in  Great  Britain.  The  initial  stage  of  this 
conflict  ended  about  1886,  when  the  vehemence  of  the  attack 
had  been  weakened,  partly  by  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  "  outsiders,"  who  had  meanwhile  been  elected 
into  the  Academy,  and  partly  by  the  formation  of  smaller 
societies,  which  afforded  the  more  "  advanced  "  of  the  younger 
men  the  opportunities  which  they  desired  for  the  exposition  of 
their  views.  In  a  modified  form,  however,  the  antagonism 
between  the  Academy  and  the  outsiders  has  continued.  The 
various  protesting  art  association  continues  to  work  in  most 
matters  independently  of  one  another,  with  the  common  belief 
that  the  dominant  influence  of  Burlington  House  is  not  exercised 
entirely  as  it  should  be  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests 
of  British  art,  and  that  it  maintains  tradition  as  against  the 
development  of  individualism  and  a  "  new  style." 

The  agitation  in  all  branches  of  art  effort  was  not  entirely 
without  result  even  inside  Burlington  House.  Some  of  the 
older  academic  views  were  modified,  and  changes  seriously 
discussed,  which  formerly  would  have  been  rejected  as  opposed 
to  all  the  traditions  of  the  society.  Its  calmness  under  attack, 
and  its  ostentatious  disregard  of  the  demands  made  upon  it  by 
the  younger  and  more  strenuous  outsiders,  have  veiled  a  great 
deal  of  shrewd  observation  of  passing  events.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  Academy  has  known  when  to  break  up  an  organization 
in  which  it  recognized  a  possible  source  of  danger,  by  selecting 
the  ablest  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  fill  vacancies  in  its  Qwn 
ranks;  it  has  given  places  on  its  walls  to  the  works  of  those 
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reformers  who  were  not  unwilling  to  be  represented  in  the  annual 
exhibitions;  and  it  has,  without  seeming  to  yield  to  clamour, 
responded  perceptibly  to  the  pressure  of  professional  opinion. 
In  so  doing,  though  it  has  not  checked  the  progress  of  the 
changing  fashion  by  which  the  popular  liking  for  pictorial  art 
has  been  diverted  into  other  channels,  it  has  kept  its  hold  upon 
the  public,  and  has  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  weakened  its 
position  of  authority. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  ft  more  definite  participation  by  the 
Academy  in  the  controversies  of  the  period  would  have  been  of 
Ciuuigtd  ^^y  use  as  a  means  of  prolonging  the  former  good 
CoadUoaa  relations  between  artists  and  the  collectors  of  works 
otBrkUh  of  art.  The  change  is  the  result  of  something  more 
^'^  than  the  failure  of  one  art  society  to  fulfil  its  entire 

mission.  The  steady  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  modem 
pictures  has  been  due  to  a  combination  of  causes  which  have 
been  powerful  enough  to  alter  nearly  all  the  conditions  under 
which  British  painters  have  to  work.  For  example,  the  older 
collectors,  who  had  for  some  years  anterior  to  1875  bought  up 
eagerly  most  of  the  more  important  canvases  which  came  within 
their  reach,  could  find  no  more  room  m  their  galleries  for  further 
additions;  again,  artists,  with  the  idea  of  profiting  to  the  utmost 
by  the  keenness  of  the  competition  among  the  buyers,  had  forced 
up  their  prices  to  the  highest  limits.  But  the  most  active  of  all 
causes  was  that  the  younger  generation  of  collectors  did  not  show 
the  same  inclination  that  had  swayed  their  predecessors  to  limit 
their  attention  to  modem  pictorial  art.  They  turned  more  and 
more  from  pictures  to  other  forms  of  artistic  effort.  They  built 
themselves  houses  in  which  the  possibility  of  hanging  large 
canvases  was  not  contemplated,  and  they  began  to  call  upon  the 
craftsman  and  the  decorator  to  supply  them  with  what  was 
necessary  for  the  adornment  of  their  homes.  At  first  this 
modification  in  the  popular  taste  was  scarcely  perceptible,  but 
with  every  successive  year  it  became  more  marked  in  its 
effect. 

Latterly  more  money  has  oeen  spent  by  one  class  of  collectors 
upon  pictures  than  was  available  even  in  the  best  of  the  times 
which  have  passed  away;  but  this,  lavish  expenditure  has  been 
devoted  not  to  the  acquisition  of  works  by  modem  men,  but  to 
the  purchase  of  examples  of  the  old  masters.  Herein  may  often 
be  recognized  the  wish  to  become  possessed  of  objects  which 
have  a  fictitious  value  in  consequence  of  their  rarity,  or  whic|i 
are  "sound  investments."  Evidence  of  the  existence  of  this 
spirit  among  collectors  is  seen  in  the  prevailing  eagerness  to 
acquire  works  which  Inadequately  represent  some  famous 
master,  or  are  even  ascribed  to  him  on  grounds  not  always 
credible.  The  productions  of  minor  men,  such  as  Henry 
Morland,  who  had  never  been  ranked  among  the  masters, 
have  received  an  amount  of  attention  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  what  merits  they  possess,  if  only  they  can  be  proved  to  be 
scarce  examples,  or  historically  notorious.  All  this  implies 
in  the  creed  of  the  art  patron  a  change  which  has  necessarily 
reacted  on  living  painters  and  on  the  conditions  of  their  art 
production. 

These,  then,  are  the  conclusions  to  which  we  are  led  by  a 
comparison  of  the  movements  which  affected  the  British  school 
between  1875  and  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century. 
"To  a  wide  appreciation  of  all  types  of  pictorial 
art  succeeded  a  grudging  and  careless  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  bulk  of  artistic  endeavour.  Only  a  few  branches 
of  production  are  still  encouraged  by  anything  approaching  an 
efficient  demand.  Portraiture  is  the  mainstay  of  the  majority 
of  the  figure  painters;  it  has  never  lost  its  popularity,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  maintained  satisfactorily  its  hold  upon  all  classes 
of  society,  for  the  desire  to  possess  personal  records  is  very 
general  and  is  independent  of  any  art  fashion.  It  has  persisted 
through  all  the  changes  of  view  which  have  been  increasingly 
active  in  recent  years.  Episodical  art,  illustrating  sentimental 
tbtimadk^  motivcs  or  incidents  with  some  touch  of  dramatic 
JfJ^  action,  has  remained  popular,  because  it  has  some 

degree  of  literary  interest;  but  imaginative  works  and 
pictures  which  have  been  produced  chiefly  as  expressions  of  an 


original  regard  for  nature,  or  of  some  unusual  conviction  as  to 
technical  details,  have  found  comparatively  few  admirers.  The 
designers,  however,  and  the  workers  in  the  decorative  arts  have 
found  opportunities  which  formerly  were  denied  to 
them.  They  have  had  more  scope  for  the  display  ^(^ 
of  their  ingenuity  and  more  inducement  to  exercise 
their  powers  of  invention.  A  vigorous  and  influential  school  of 
design  developed  which  promised  to  evolve  work  of  originality 
and  excellence.  British  designers  gained  a  hearing  abroad,  and 
earned  emphatic  approval  in  countries  where  a  sound  decora* 
tive  tradition  had  been  maintained  for  centuries. 

The  one  dominant  influence,  that  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood,  which  in  the  'fifties  was  altering  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  British  art,  had  begun  to  wane  early  in    w^mui 
the  'seventies,   and  it  was  rapidly  being  replaced   p*^ 
by  another  scarcely  less  distinctive.    The  younger   ^jj**^ 
generation  of  artists  had  wearied,  even  before  1875,    Kitft 
of  the  pre-Raphaelite  precision,  and  were  impatient   Fnack 
of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  their  freedom  of  to*»*«^ 
technical  expression  by  a  method  of  practice  which  required 
laborious  application  and  unquestioning  obedience  to  a  railicr 
formal  code  of  regulations.    They  yearned  for  greater  freedom 
and  boldness,  and  for  a  better  chance  of  asserting  their  individual 
capacities.    So  they  gave  way  to  a  strong  reaction  against  the 
creed  of  their  immediate  predecessors,  and  cut  themselves 
deliberately  adrift. 

With  the  craving  of  yotmg  artists  for  new  forms  of  technique 
came  also  the  idea  that  the  "  old-master  traditions  "  were 
opposed  to  the  exact  interpretation  of  nature,  and  were  based 
too  much  upon  convention  to  be  adapted  for  the  needs  of  men 
who  believed  that  absolute  realism  was  the  one  thing  worth 
aiming  at  in  picture-production.  So  Paris  instead  of  Rome 
became  the  educational  centre.  There  was  to  British  students, 
dissatisfied  with  the  half-hearted  and  imperfect  s>'Stems  of 
teaching  with  which  they  were  tantalized  at  home,  a  peculiarly 
exhilarating  atmosphere  in  the  French  studios — an  amount  of 
enthusiasm  and  a  love  of  art  for  its  own  sake  without  paraild 
elsewhere.  They  saw  in  operation  principles  which  led  by  the 
right  sequence  of  stages  to  sure  and  certain  resulu.  In  these 
circumstances  they  allowed  their  sympathies  with  French 
methods  to  become  rather  exaggerated,  and  were  somewhat 
reckless  in  their  adoption  of  both  the  good  and  bad  qualities 
of  so  attractive  a  school. 

At  first  the  results  of  this  breaking  away  from  all  the  older 
educational  customs  were  not  wholly  satisfactory.  British 
students  came  back  from  France  better  craftsmen,  stronger  and 
sounder  draughtsmen,  more  skilful  mam'pulators,  and  «ith  an 
infinitely  more  correct  appreciation  of  refinements  of  tone- 
management  than  they  had  ever  possessed  before;  but  they 
brought  back  also  a  disproportionate  amount  of  French  manner- 
ism and  a  number  of  affectations  which  sat  awkwardly  upon 
them.  In  the  first  flush  of  their  conversion  they  went  further 
than  was  wise  or  necessary,  for  they  changed  their  motives  as 
well  as  their  methods.  The  quietness  of  subject  and  reserve 
of  manner  which  had  been  hitherto  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  British  school  were  abandoned  for  foreign  sensationalism 
and  exaggeration  of  effect.  An  affectation  of  extreme  vivacity, 
a  liking  for  theatrical  suggestion,  even  an  inclination  towards 
coarse  presentation  of  unpleasant  incidents  from  modern  life 
— all  of  which  could  be  found  in  the  paintings  of  the  French 
artists  who  were  then  recognized  as  leaders^must  be  noted  as 
importations  from  the  Paris  studios.  They  were  the  source  of 
a  distinct  degeneration  in  the  artistic  taste,  and  they  introduced 
into  British  pictorial  practice  certain  unnatural  tendendcs. 
Scarcely  less  evident  was  the  depreciation  in  the  instinctive 
colour-sense  of  British  painters,  which  was  brought  about  by 
the  adoption  of  the  French  habit  of  regarding  strict  accuracy 
of  tone-relation  as  the  one  important  thing  to  aim  at.  Before 
this  there  had  been  a  preference  for  rich  and  sumptuous  har- 
monics and  for  chromatic  effects  which  were  rather  compronaises 
with,  than  exact  renderings  of,  nature;  but  as  the  foreign 
influence  grew  more  active,  these  pleasant  adaptations,  insf^rcd 
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by  a  sensuous  love  of  colour  for  its  own  s&ke,  were  abandoned 
for  more  scientific  statements.  The  colder  and  cruder  tone- 
studies  of  the  modem  Frenchman  became  the  models  upon 
which  the  younger  artists  based  themselves,  and  the  standards 
against  which  they  measured  their  own  success.  "  Actuality  " 
was  gained,  but  much  of  the  poetry,  the  delicacy,  and  the 
subtle  charm  which  had  distinguished  British  colourists  were 
lost. 

For  some  while  there  was  a  danger  that  the  ait  of  Great 
Britain  might  become  hybrid,  with  the  French  strain  predomi- 
Damgtroi  nating.  So  many  students  had  succumbed  to  the 
ttwAvflc*  fascination  of  a  system  of  training  which  seemed  to 
lanmntm»  supply  them  with  a  perfect  equipment  on  all  points, 
that  they  were  inclined  to  despise  not  only  the  educational 
methods  of  their  own  country,  but  also  the  inherent  charac- 
teristics  of  British  taste.  The  result  was  that  the  exhibitions 
were  full  of  pictures  which  presented  English  people  and 
English  landscape  in  a  purely  arbitrary  and  artificial  manner, 
strictly  in  accordance  with  a  French  convention  which  was  out 
of  sympathy  with  British  instincts,  and  indeed,  with  Britbh 
facts.  Ultimately  a  discreet  middle  course  was  found  between 
the  extreme  application  of  the  science  of  the  French  art  schools 
and  the  comparative  irresponsibility  in  technical  matters  which 
had  so  long  existed  in  the  British  Isles.  In  the  careers  of  men 
like  Stanhope  Forbes,  H.  S.  Tuke,  Frank  Bramlcy,  and  other 
prominent  members  of  the  school,  many  illustrations  are  pro- 
vided of  the  way  in  which  this  readjustment  has  been  effected. 
Their  pictures,  if  taken  in  a  sufficiently  long  sequence,  summarize 
instructively  the  course  of  the  movement  which  became  active 
about  1875.  They  prove  how  valuable  the  interposition  of 
France  has  been  in  the  matter  of  artistic  education,  and  how 
much  Englishmen  have  improved  in  their  understanding  of  the 
technique  of  painting. 

One  noteworthy  outcome  of  the  triumph  of  common  sense 
over  fanaticism  must  be  mentioned.  Now  that  the  exact 
Wesktai^  relation  which  French  teaching  should  bear  to  British 
•r<**  thought  has  been  adjusted,  an  inclination  to  revive 
the  more  typical  of  the  forms  of  pictorial  expression 
which  have  had  their  vogue  in  the  past  is  becoming 
increasingly  evident.  Picturesque  domesticity  is  taking  the 
pbce  of  theatrical  sensation,  the  desire  to  select  and  represent 
what  is  more  than  ordinarily  beautiful  is  ousting  the  former 
preference  for  what  was  brutal  and  ugly,  the  effort  to  please 
is  once  again  stronger  than  the  intention  to  surprise  or  shock 
the  art  lover.  Even  the  Pre-Raphaelite  theories  and  practices 
are  being  reconstructed,  and  quite  a  considerable  group  of  young 
artists  has  sprung  up  who  are  avowed  believers  in  the  principles 
which  were  advocated  so  strenuously  in  1850. 

To  French  intervention  can  be  ascribed  the  rise  and  progress 
of  several  movements  which  have  had  results  of  more  than 
Onupa  ordinary  moment.  There  was  a  few  years  ago  much 
mhhiathg  banding  together  of  men  who  believed  strongly  in 
the  importance  of  asserting  plainly  their  belief  in 
the  doctrines  to  which  they  had  been  converted 
abroad;  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  desire  for  an  offensive  and 
defensive  association,  many  detached  groups  were  formed  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  British  school.  Each  of  these  groups 
bad  some  peculiar  tenet,  and  each  one  had  a  small  orbit  of  its 
own  in  which  it  revolved,  without  concerning  itself  overmuch 
about  what  might  be  going  on  outside.  Roughly,  there  were 
three  classes  into  which  the  more  thoughtful  British  artists 
could  then  be  divided.  One  included  those  men  who  were  in 
the  main  French  in  sympathy  and  manner;  another  consisted 
of  those  who  were  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  the  foreign 
training,  but  yet  did  not  wish  to  surrender  entirely  their  faith 
to  the  British  tradition;  and  the  third,  and  smallest,  was  made  up 
of  a  few  individuals  who  were  independent  of  all  assistance  from 
without,  and  had  sufficient  force  of  character  to  ignore  what  was 
going  on  in  the  art  world.  In  this  third  class  there  was  practi- 
cally no  common  point  of  view:  each  man  chose  his  own  direction 
and  followed  it  as  he  thought  best,  and  each  one  was  prepared 
Co  stand  or  fall  by  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  as  to  the  true 
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function  of  the  painter.  Necessarily,  in  such  a  gathering  there 
were  several  notable  personalities  who  may  fairly  be  reckoned 
among  the  best  of  English  modem  masters. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  groups  was  the  gathering 
of  painters  who  established  themselves  m  the  Cornish  village  01 
Ncwiyn  (g.v.).  This  group— "The  Newlyn  School."  as  nmi^w^hm 
It  was  called— was  afterwards  much  modified,  and  sSooL 
many  of  its  most  cherished  beliefs  were  considerably 
altered.  In  its  beginning  it  was  essentially  French  in  atmo- 
sphere, and  advocated  not  only  strict  adherence  to  realism  in 
choice  and  treatment  of  subject,  but  also  the  subordination  of 
colour  to  tone-gradation,  and  the  observance  of  certain  technical 
details,  such  as  tt^  exclusive  use  of  flat  brushes  and  the  laying  on 
of  pigments  in  square  touches.  The  colony  was  formed,  as  it  were, 
in  stages;  and  as  the  school  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  future  hutoiy 
of  the  British  school,  the  order  in  which  the  adherents  arrived  may 
here  be  set  on  record.  Edwin  Harris  came  first,  and  was  joined 
by  Walter  Langley.  Then,  in  the  following  order,  came  Ralph 
Todd,  L.  Suthers,  Fred  Hall.  Frank  Bramley  and  T.  C.  Gotch,  and 
Pcfxry  Craft  and  Stanhope  Forbes  together.  H.  Detmold  and 
Chevallter  Tayler  next  arrived;  then  Miss  Elizabeth  Armstrong 
(Mrs  Stanhope  Forbes),  F.  Bourdillon,  W.  Fortescue  and  Norman 
Garstin.  Ayerst  Ingram.  H.  S.  Tuke,  H.  Martin  and  F.  Millard 
were  later  visitors.  Sunhope  Forbes  (b.  1857)  was  trained  at  the 
Lambeth  School  and  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  afterwards  in 
Bonnat's  studio  in  Paris.  His  best  known  pictures  are  "  A  Fish 
Sale  on  a  Cornish  Beach  "  (1885),  "  Soldiers  and  Sailors  "  (1891). 
"  Forging  the  Anchor  "  (1892).  and  "  The  Smithy  "  (1895).  He  was 
elected  A.R.A.  in  189a,  and  became  full  Member  in  loio.  Frank 
Bramley  (b.  1867)  studied  art  in  the  Lincoln  School  or  Art  and  at 
Antwerp.  He  gained  much  popularity  by  his  pictures,  "  A  Hopeless 
Dawn  •'  (1888),  "  For  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  "  (1891), 
and  "  After  the  Storm  "  (1896}.  and  was  elected  an  Associate  in 
1894.  Of  late  years  he  bad  made  a  very  definite  departure  from 
the  technical  methods  which  he  followed  in  his  earlier  period. 
T.  C.  Gotch  fb.  185^)  had  a  varied  art  training,  for  he  worked  at 
the  Slade  School,  then  at  Antwerp,  and  finally  in  Paris  under 
Jean  Paul  Laurens.  He  did  not  long  remain  faithful  to  the  Newlyn 
creed,  but  diverged  about  1890  into  a  kind  of  decorative  symbolism, 
and  for  some  years  devoted  himself  entirely  to  pictures  of  this  type. 
The  other  men  who  must  be  ranked  as  supporters  of  the  school 
adhered  closely  enough  to  the  principles  which  were  exemplified 
in  the  works  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement.  They  were  faithful 
realists,  sincere  observers  of  the  facts  of  the  life  with  which  they 
were  brought  in  contact,  and  quite  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  paint 
what  they  saw.  without  modification  or  idealization. 

Another  group  which  received  its  inspiration  directly  from 
France  was  the  Impressionist  school  (see  Impressionism;.  This 
group  never  had  any  distinct  organization  like  that  of  n»lm' 
the  French  Soci^t6  des  Imprcssionistes,  but  among  the  pg^ggtoabt 
members  of  it  there  was  a  general  agreement  on  points  Sfti^ift, 
of  procedure.  They  based  themselves,  more  or  less, 
upon  prominent  French  artists  like  Manet,  Renoir,  Pissarro.  and 
Claude  Monet,  and  owed  not  a  little  to  the  example  of  J.  A.  M'N. 
Whistler,  whose  own  art  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  great  measure  a 
product  of  Paris.  One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
practice  was  the  subdivision  of  colour  masses  into  their  component 
parts,  and  the  rendering  of  gradated  tints  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
touches  of  pure  colour  upon  the  canvas,  rather  than  by  attempting 
to  match  them  by  previously  mixing  them  on  the  palette.  In 
pictures  so  painted  greater  luminosity  and  more  subtlety  of  aerial 
effects  can  be  obtamcd.  The  works  of  the  British  ImpressionisU 
have  been  seen  mostly  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  New  English  Art 
Club.  This  society  was  founded  in  1885  by  a  number  j^  /^^ 
of  young  artists  who  wished  for  facilities  for  exhibition  EawBak 
which  tncy  felt  were  denied  to  them  in  the  other  XtTCIUl 
galleries.  It  drew  the  greater  number  of  Its  earlier 
supporters  from  the  men  who  had  been  trained  in  foreign  schools, 
and  a  complete  list  of  the  contributors  to  its  exhibitions  includes 
the  names  of  many  of  the  best  known  of  the  younger  painters. 
It  was  the  meeting-place  of  numerous  groups  which  advocated  one 
or  other  of  the  new  creeds,  for  among  its  members  or  exhibitors 
have  been  P.  Wilson  Steer,  Fred  Brown,  J.  S.  Sargent  (47.9.), 
Solomon  J.  Solomon.  Stanhope  Forbes,  T.  C.  Gotch,  Franlc  Bramley, 
Arthur  Hacker.  Francis  Bate.  Moffat  Lindner,  J.  L.  Henry,  W.  W. 
Russell,  George  Thomson,  Arthur  Torason.  Henry  Tonks,  C.  W. 
Purse,  R.  Anning  Bell.  Walter  Osbomc,  Laurence  Housman, 
J.  J.  Shannon.  wT  L.  Wyllic.  H.  S.  Tuke.  Maurice  Greiffenhagen, 
G.  P.  Jacomb  Hood,  Alfred  Parsons.  Alfred  East,  J.  Buxton  Knight, 
C.  H.  Shannon,  Mark  Fisher,  Walter  Sickcrt,  W.  Strang.  Frank 
Short,  Edward  Stott,  Mortimer  Menpes,  Alfred  Hartley,  William 
Stott.  J.  R.  Rcid,  Mouat  Loudan,  T.  B.  Kennington,  H.  Muhrman, 
A.  D.  Peppercorn.  George  Clausen  and  T.  A.  M'N.  Whistler,  and  a 
number  of^  the  Scottish  artists,  like  J.  Lavery,  J.  Guthrie.  George 
Henry.  Tames  Paterson,  A.  Roche,  E.  A.  Walton,  I.  E.  Christie  and 
E.  A.  Hornel.  A  number  of  the  men  who  have  been  more  or  less 
actively  identified  with  it  have  been  elected  members  of  the  Ro^al 
Academy,  so  that  it  may  fairly  claim  to  have  exercised  a  definite 
influence  upon  the  tendencies  of  modem  ait.     It  has  certainly 
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done  much  to  prove  the  extent  of  the  foreign  influence  upon  the 
British  school. 

In  its  wider  sense  the  Impressionist  school  may  be  said  to  include 
now  all  those  students  of  nature  who  strive  for  the  representation 
of  broad  effects  rather  than  minute  details,  who  look  at  the  subject 
before  them  largely  and  comprehensively,  and  ignore  all  mmor 
matten  which  would  be  likely  to  interfere  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  pictorial  rendering.  To  it  can  be  assigned  a  nuraocr  of 
artists  who  have  never  adopted,  or  have  definitely  abandoned, 
the  prismatic  analysts  of  colour  advocated  by  the  French  Imprcs- 
siontsts.  These  men  were  headed  by  J.  A.  M'N.  Whistler  (^.v.),  oorn 
in  America  in  1834,  and  trained  in  Paris  under  Glcyre.  His  pictures 
have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  beauty  of  colour  combina- 
tion, and  for  their  sensitive  management  ot  subtleties  of  tone. 
They  gain«l  for  the  artist  a  pbce  among  the  chief  modem 
executants,  and  have  attracted  to  him  a  host  of  followers.  Other 
notable  painters  who  have  places  in  the  school  are  Mark  Fisher, 
an  American  landscape  painter  who  studied  for  a  while  in  Gleyrc's 
studb,  one  of  the  ablest  interpreters  in  England  of  effects  of  sun- 
light and  breezy  atmosphere;  A.  D.  Peppercorn,  a  pupil  of  G£rOme, 
who  makes  landscape  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  a  dignified 
sense  of  dedgn  and  a  carefully  umplificd  appreciation  of  contrasts 
of  tone;  and  P.  Wilson  Steer,  an  artist  who  Ibegan  as  a  follower  of 
Monet,  and  based  upon  his  training  in  the  EcoTe  des  Beaux  Arts  a 
style  of  his  own,  which  he  displays  effectively  in  both  landscapes 
and  figure  pictures. 

The  International  Society  of  Sculptors,  Psunters,  and  Gravers, 
inaugurated  in  i8q8,  although  not  by  its  nature  confined  to  British 
...  art  ana  artists,  who  compose  little  more  than  half  of 

'^v'^  the  electorate,  has  its  home  in  London.  It  succeeds  in 
^^^f*^  its  object  of  setting^  before  the  British  public  the  most 
**'*^'  modem  and  eccentric  expressions  of  the  art  of  the  chief 
European  countries.  Its  exhibitions  are  striking  and  the  con- 
tributions for  the  most  part  serious  and  interesting;  but  while  the 
freedom  of  the  artist  is  insisted  on  it  is  doubtful  if  the  more  exag- 
gerated displays  by  rebellious  painters  and  sculptors  have  had  much 
influence  on  the  native  school.  The  presidents  have  been  J.  A. 
M'N.  Whistler  and  Auguste  Rodin,  and  the  vice-presidents  John 
Lavery  and  William  Strang:  these  personalities,  considered  along 
with  their  views  and  their  vigour,  sumciently  indicate  the  spirit  and 
the  politics  of  the  society. 


to 


Generally  speaking,  the  very  larn  class  of  artists  who  fell  only 
a  limited  extent  under  the  spell  of  French  teaching  includes 
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most  of  the  figure  and  landscape  men  and  practically 
the  whole  of  the  portrait  painters.^  In  all  sections  of 
figure  painting  individual  workers  in  improved  techni- 
cal methods  have  appeared,  but  most  of  them  have  gradually  lost 
their  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  manner,  and  have  year  by 
year  assimiuited  themselves  more  closely  to  their  less  advanced 
brethren.  The  section  in  which  their  energetic  propagandism  has 
been  most  effective  is  certainly  that  of  imaginative  composition. 
A  definite  mark  has  been  made  there  by  men  like  8.*  I.  Solomon 
(b.  i860;  A.R.A.  1896;  R.A.  iQ06Ktraincd  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  Munich  Academy  and  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Pans, 
and  widely  known  by  such  pictures  as  "  Samson  "  (1887),  "  The 
Judgment  of  Paris "^  (1890)  and  the  "Birth  of  Love*'  (1895); 
and  Arthur  Hacker  (b.  1858;  A.R.A.  1894;  R.A.  1910),  educated 
at  the  Academy  and  in  Bonnat's  studio,  and  the  painter  of  a  con- 
siderable scries  of  semi-historical  and  symbolical  canvases.  They 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon  their  contemporaries,  and 
introduced  some  new  elements  into  the  later  practice  of  the  school. 
At  the  same  time  admirably  effective  work  has  been  done  in 
this  section  and  othen  by  many  paintera  who  have  kept  much 
more  closely  in  touch  witn  the  older  type  of  aesthetic  belief,  and 
have  not  a»ociatcd  themselves  openly  with  any  of  the  newer 
movements.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  these  figure  painters 
there  arc,  or  have  been,  some  excellent  craftsmen,  whose  con- 
tributions to  the  record  of  native  British  art  can  be  accepted  as 
full  of  permanent  interest.  In  the  school  of  historical  incident 
good  work  was  done  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  (i8i;r-'i897:,  R.A.  1876). 
a  fx>bust  and  ingenious  illustrator  of  romantic  motives,  with  a 
never-failing  capacity  for  picturesque  invention;  John  Pettie 
(1839-1893;  R.A.  1873).  a  fine  colounst  and  a  clever  manipulator, 
whose  scenes  from  the  life  of  past  centuries  were  full  of  rare 
vitality;  P.  H.  Calderon  (i 833-1898;  R.A.  1867),  a  graceful  and 
sincere  artist  not  wanting  in  originality;  and  H.  Stacy  Marks 
(1820- 1 898:  R.A.  1879),  who  treated  medieval  motives  with  a 
toucn  of  real  humour.  Besides  these,  there  are  Sir  J.  D.  Linton 
(b.  1840),  who  has  produced  noteworthy  compositions  in  oil  and 
water  colours;  Frank  Dicksee  ^.  1853;  A.R.A.  1881;  R.A.  1891}, 
who  has  gained  wide  popularity  by  pictures  in  which  romance 
and  sentiment  are  combined  >in  equal  proportions;  A.  C.  Gow 
(b.  1848:  R.A.  1881),  whose  "Cromwell  at  Dunbar"  (1886), 
"Flight  of  James  II.  after  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne"  (1888). 
and  Crossing;  the  Bidassoa "  (1896)  may  be  noted  as  typical 
examples  of  his  performance;  J.  Seymour  Lucas  (b.  1849;  A.R.A. 
1886;  R.A.  1898).  trained  at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  and  a 
brilliant  painter  of  what  may  be  called  the  by-play  of  history: 
W.  Dendy  Sadler  (b.  1854).  trained  partly  in  London  and  partly 
at  DOsseldorf,  and  well  known  by  his  quaintly  humorous  renderings 


of  the  lighter  nde  of  life  in  the  olden  times:  G.  H.  Bougbton 
(born  in  England,  but  educated  first  in  America  and  afterwards 
in  Paris;  A.K.A.  1879;  R.A.  1896),  a  specialbt  in  paintings  of 
old  and  modern  Dutch  subjects;  the  Hon.  John  Collier  (b.  1850), 
trained  at  the  Slade  School,  at  Munich,  and  in  Paris,  and  a  capabfe 
painter  both  of  the  nude  figure  and  of  costume;  and  Edwiii 
A.  Abbey,  an  American  (b.  I8U},  educated  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Abbey  came  to  England  in  1876 
with  a  great  reputatbn  as  an  illustrator,  and  did  not  begin  to 
exhibit  oil  pictures  until  1890;  he  was  elected  an  Academician  in 
1898.  Then  there  are  to  be  noted  classicists  like  Lord  Leighton, 
Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema,  and  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter's  students  of  the 
East  like  Frederick  Goodall  (b.  1822;  A.R.A.  1853;  R.A.  1863: 
d.  1004),  and  ideatisU  like  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond.  K.C.B.:  RA.  189s 
— ^all  of  whom  have  done  much  to  uphold  the  reputation  of  the 
British  school  for  strength  of  accomplishmeat  and  variety  of 
motive. 

The  painters  ot  sentiment  have  in  the  main  adhered  closely  to 
the  tradition  which  has  been  handed  down  through  successive 
generations.  Among  these  may  be  noted  Marcus  Stone  g^..  . 
(b.^  1840),  elected  an  Academician  in  1887.  an  original  SSSSiLf 
artist  whose  dainty  fancies  are  familiar  to  students  of  ^•■"■•■^ 
modem  art.  His  pictures  nearly  all  appeared  in  the  exhilntions  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  Another  popular  artist  b  G.  D.  Leslie  (b.  1833), 
elected  an  Associate  in  1868  and  an  Academician  in  1876,  who 
has  been  responsible  for  a  number  of  domestic  old-world  subjea- 
pictures  remarkable  for  freshness  of  treatment  and  delicacy  of 
feeling.  The  list  may  also  be  held  to  include  Henry  Woods 
(b.  1846;  A.R.A.  1882;  RJi.  1893),  '^"^  ^°^  '^77  ^  painter 
of  scenes  from  Venetian  life;  R.  W.  Macbeth  fb.  1848;  A.RA. 
1883:  R.A.  1903),  whose  elegant  treatment  01  rustic  subjeas 
displays  a  very  attractive  individuality.  Amoiw  the  painters  of 
sentiment  should  also  be  included  Sir  Luke  rildes  (b.  1844). 
educated  at  the  South  Kensington  and  Royal  Academy   Schools, 


and  Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer,  C.V.6.  (b.  1849;  A.R.A.  1879;  rIa. 
1890;  knighted  ^1907),  famous  not  only  by  his  many  memoraue  can- 
vases and  by  his  extraordinary  versatility  in  the  arts,  but  also  as  a 
teacher  and  a  leader  in  a  number  of  educational  movements. 

Not  many  military  pictures  of  high  merit  have  been  produced 
during  the  period.  The  artbts,  indeed,  who  occupy  themselves 
with  thb  class  <^  art  are  not  nunterous,  and  they 
mostly  devote  their  energies  to  illustrative  pictures 
rather  than  to  large  canvases.  Lady  Butler  (nSt  * 
Elizabeth  Thompson),  whose  "Roll  Call,"  exhibited  in  1874. 
brought  her  instant  popularity,  continued  to  paint  subjects  of 
the  same  type,  among  which  "Quatre  Bras  (1875),  "The 
Defence  of  Rorke's  Dnft "  (1881),  "The  Camel  Corps"  (1891) 
and  "  The  Dawn  of  Waterloo  '*  (1895)  are  perhaps  the  most  worthy 
of  record.  Ernest  Crofts  (b.  1847;  A.K.A.  1878:  R.A.  1896), 
trained  in  London  and  DQsseldorf,  has  taken  a  prominent  position 
by  such  pictures  as  "  Napoleon  at  Ligny  "  (1875).  "  Napoleon 
leaving  Moscow  "(1887),  '*  The  Capture  of  a  French  Battery  by 
the  53rd  Regiment  at  Waterloo "  (1896),  and  by  many  simikr 
representations  of  historical  battles.  Ckcasional  pictures  have 
come  also  from  A.  C.  Gow,  R.  Caton  Woodville,  W.  B.  WoOen, 

LP.  Beadle,  John  Charlton,  and  a  few  more  men  who  are  better 
own  by  their  work  in  other  directions. 

The  number  of  artbts  who  have  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
their  energies  to  portraiture  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase. 
Most  of  the  men  who  have  taken  definite  ranlc  ^mon^-.  ^^^  > 
the  figure  painters  have  made  reputations  by  their 
portraits  also,  but  there  are  many  others  who  have  kept  almost 
exclusively  to  thb  branch  of  practice.  Into  the  fiist  division 
come  such  noted  artists  as  Sir  John  Millab,  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter, 
G.  F.  Watts,  Sir  Luke  Fildes,  Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer.  Sir 
L.  Alma-Tadema,  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond.  Seymour  Lucas,  the  Hon. 
,  ohn  Collier,  S.  J.  Solomon,  Arthur  Hacker,  Sir  W.  Q.  Orchardson. 
,  .  A.  M'N.  Whistler,  Frank  Dicksee.  Stanhope  Forbes.  Frank 
iramley,  H.  S  Tuke,  T.  C.  Gotch,  P.  W.  Steer,  John  Bacon  and 
^rank  HoU.  In  the  second  must  be  reckoned  J.  S  Sarxent 
(A.R.A.  1894;  R.A.  1897),  an  American  citixen  (b.  1856).  a  pupxl 
of  Carolus  Duran,  who  after  1885  was  recogniaed  as  one  ol  the 
most  brilliant  painters  of  the  day;!.  J.  Shannon,  also  an  American 
(b.  X862),  trained  at  the  South  Kenungton  School,  and  rircted 
an  Associate  in  1897,  a  graceful  and  accomplidwd  artbt,  «ith  a 
sound  technical  method  and  a  delightful  tense  of  style;  A.  S.  Cope 
(b.  1857).  trained  in  Paris,  and  elected  an  Associate  in  1899.  ^ho 
carries  on  soundly  the  better  traditions  of  the  British  scfeool: 
James  Sant  (b.  1820),  elected  an  Academician  in  1670,  a  strosw 
favourite  of  the  public  throughout  a  long  career;  W.  W. 
Oulcss  (b.  1848;  A.R.A.  1877;  R-A.  1881).  trained  in  the  ^»>»* 
Academy  Schools,  an  industrious  and  prolific  worker;  H.  T.  >\clla 
(b.  1828:  A.R.A.  1866;  R.A.  1870).  trained  in  London  and  r^tiu 
who  produced  a  lone  series  of  portraits  and  portrait  groop^»«*d 
many  miniatures;  W.  Llewellyn  (b.  i860),  educated  at  the  So«»th 
Kensington  Schools  and  in  Cormon's  studio  in  Paris,  •«•  •bm 
draughtsman  and  a  thorough  executant;  C.  W.  Fvrsc  (£.t.}»-.<'***'^ 
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tain  tcenery;  A.  D.  hppeieoni,  who  riva  bndth  and  dignh, 
wiib  umbn  colour  and  ilelicate  nadatloa  of  tonei  Adrian  Stoke* 
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Tbe  Khool  of  inimal  Hiniini  ii  a  imill  one,  and  Encludn  only  . 
lew  o[  iiurlcRl  ibillty.  the  chi^f  memben  include  Brilon  Rivicn 
(b,  1840:  A.RA  1878;  R.A,  1881),  one  of  Ihe  moit  inujinnliv 
and  invenllvi  of  Hvmg  aniiu;  J.  M.  Swin  (1847-1910;  A. R.A 
1S94:  R^  19051,  trained  firil  at  Lambelh,  and  altenrardt  in  Pari 
nTi—aj  aenaidve  draujlmman,  and  eapceillly  remarkable  lor  Ki 
the /iJiiliIi(ieealiaScuLPTUlE);jTT.Neulnhip  11841-1901),  mine- 


d[  the  alher  Icidina 


-  - leadinB  art  tocietie*.  hat  bnn 

.  .  Ti  Scolland,  Tiiere  ruive  been  added  to  ill 
namei  o{  W.  Q,  OrchardKn,  Peter  Graham. 
J.  Pet.ie,  Enkine  Nichol.  T,  Faed,  David  Murra 
R.  W.  Irfacbelh,  D.  Farquharan,  J.  Fan,,.haraor 

equally  lucceBtuI  irilh  pottnils,  bndicapea.  and 
poiiiiiHui  J.  Coullt-Michic.  irhe  aliernam  bei 
and  landicapei  of  admirable  qualily;  John  L 
ekhibiled  a  number  td  eacvLlcnt  aubJecI-picinrT 
portraiti:  T.  Gralum.  an  unilfeeled  palmer  d 
a  food  colouriiti  Gnavenor  Tbomai.  knom  bi 
bandlRl  and  exprewvc  landiapct!  T.  AuiUn  Bi 


of  the   moat   dUlinfluib 
■    ■        'an.    indeed,   . 


Lavery,  wba  hai  taken  n 

ubtle 

Jn'Scoiianif 
haabroufht 
anddecormti 


with  ui 


Colin  Ouniti 


|«ti  Joh 


._ok  amofinl _  , 

,- and  Robert  Brou^,  anoLner  portrait  painter  of  vinxii 

ith  a  Hibtle  lene  of  colour,  whoK  earfy  and  tn^  death  cut  nor 
imr.  The  mott  notable  of  the  men  wbo  remainci 
cluile  Alexander  Roche,  whoae  remarkable  capaeit; 

pJril"Birwia'(nie''Kale:  W.''Y^'klla 

the  Khool JM  liodicape  paintr 


, iW.Y.  ». r 

Len.  fine  hi  «yle  and  a 

:irknm 

B.  Niibct  am 


.,..xt:D.Y.Ci 

and  Sir  Jamn  Guthrie, 
portrait.;  Jaine.  Paj™ 

method;  W.  hlcTaeeart  (d-  t(>io),  the 
Hornel  and  W.  Hole,  drcomtive  paint 
canvam    lemackablc    few    robust    onsinality    and 

npimiDn;  and  Sat  Cearje   Rcid.  Ci-I'.K.S.A,,  one 
and  moH  dlitinguiihcd  of  porlnail  painlcn.. 
The  wiiter<oliiur  painlen  can  fairly  be  mid  c 

aSomr  mcihoda  trhicn  have  ban  recocnin^  as 
arly  a  century,  but  they  have  amplified  tl 
n  to  a  arcater  ronje  ol  accomplnhmcnt,  1  .     _. 

1.  ihe  "  Motteiqiie    or  the  accidental  manner  tutlcMiv 

ury  decltion.  Latterly  watereolour  painting  hji  co" 
ehLb  in  it!  applScatloB  to  all  aortt  cf  ubjcctt:  and  it  it  ui 
li  abtolute  freedom  by  a 


adapted  them  to 


mi^crofS 


,    There  have  been  in 


»  ihould  be  included 


'  hia  landKapca.   portrait*,   and 


ii  due  to  Sir  £.  J.  Poynter 

6Eure  drawing;   Sit   L.   AInIL- ..««..-»   .».    .,.,  ,...„« 

clauic  •ubi«tt;^r  J.  D.  Linton  lor  hii  hiatoricil  1 

landKapei;  Sir  Hubert  von  Hcrkomer  for  hia  adniir 
HsuiV  urbjectt:  Geor^  Clauien  for  pasloisli  charming 

PepprJec!Jif.''j.  S.  HiK,  J?W?'Scm™  L«f2  TTJomion.""! 
and  R.  W.  Allan  /or  1andicap«  of  apecial  ncet 
CfTiory  (d.  1909),  and  CadoEan  Cowpcr,  for  HgurT 
palmed  with  anuuinf  lureneii  of  touch:  AlfrnlT-an 
•eapia  and  Sowef  uudiei;  J.  R.  Reid.  W,  L.  WyUie.  I 


ly  niade  by  tt 


H  ptMiuta:  R.  W.  Macbeth,  Claude 
ruKie  icene.  with  bun  in  the  opea 

of  animati:  and  CTU.  Boufhton  lor 
;lV  poetic  lanriea.  Beiide..  Iheri  b 
inter*  wbo«  npuratiam  have  been 

;  Birkcl  FoHer.  ilwniead  of  the  old- 


lalor,  who  occupied  hinuell  almoM  ocluaively  with  Eauem  lubiKti; 
Thonui  Collier.  A.  W.  Weedon.  H.  B.  Brabaun.  G.  A.  Ftipp.  P.  J. 

Naflcl.G.  P.  Boyce.  Albcn  Goodwin.  R.ThomC'Waite.F.G.Cmman. 


moijvo:  and  J.  R.  %Vcf  uelia,  one  of  the  nt 
painlcn  of  linKBic  !)■>'' autqecti.  By  the  aa  01  innc  anuta.  and 
many  othen  of  at  lew  equal  ability,  auch  at  J.  Ciawliall.  ].  I^ter- 
aon.  R.  Little.  Edwin  Aleiinder,  Arthur  Rackham  and  f.  Walter 
W«t.  tradiliofli  wonhy  of  all  retpccl  have  been  maintained  ainceiely 
and  with  inlelUgent  (KKrlmlnatun:  and  to  their  cAoru  haa  been 


■mi    (Er«.  ed.. 
Art  IE«.  ed, 

rnlVFy'lBon^ 
Oaitim  Stitti 


w,  January  1898).  r*.  Kcuf'r  Art  (iS79-l9io;  ed.  A.  C.  R. 
r)  !•  an  invaluable  annual  puUicaiion  fulfy  and  Kcuntely 
ic^inj  u  Kini  a  BovemeotB^in^  ^r«i 


The  period  between  i 
qucntly  ol  her  art.  Thi 


[  of  the  toth  cenlurr 
nterna]  tUe  of  the  people  developed  oa 


Biliac,  Zoli,  FUubett. 


fill,  filled  as  they  ai 


e.  opened  the  c> 
^orld  around  them,  and  help 


of  the  ] 


id  Ihe  tpiritual  poclty  id 
hem  to  view  ii  with  more 
.     .  _  emotion.    The  aim  of  art 

nru  also  10  emancipaie  iisdf,  by  the  growing  eSort*  of  uidepcD- 
dent  aniitt.  from  the  ilivtry  ol  tradition,  and  to  devote  iuelf 
lo  a  more  pcnonnl  contemplation  and  knowledge  of  contem- 
porary liie  under  every  aspect.  Madera  French  an  tend)  to 
become  more  and  more  the  art  of  the  people— a  mtalurt  of 
nalunilism  and  poeliy,  deriving  it)  injpiiation,  by  piefcrence. 
from  the  irorld  of  the  working  man;  no  longer  appoling  only  to 
1  mlricled  and  more  or  leu  fuiidioui  public,  but,  on  the 
coDtiary.  adapting  iti  anthetic  or  moral  leaching  to  popular 
apprchentioo.  The  whole  put  was  not,  of  course,  wiped  out. 
The  younger  gencralioa  had  to  learn  and  profit  by  the  kaoat 


need  not  dwell  on  Ihe  individual  authorilles  who  conitiiuie 
ficial  hierarchy  of  the  contemporary  French  acbooj;  ibeie 
n  belong  for  the  most  part,  by  the  date  of  their  best  work, 
former  gcnetalion.     Starting  in  many  cases  iiom  vny 
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We  stai  see  the  works  of  some  0!  the  staunch  Romanticists: 
Jean  Gigoux  (d.  189a).  Robert-Fleury  (d.  xSgo),  Jules  Dupri 
(d.  1889),  Lanii  (d.  1890),  Cabat  (d.  1893)  &nd  Isabey  (d.  1886); 
and  with  these,  though  they  did  not  follow  quite  the  same  road, 
may  be  named  Fran^ais  (d.  1897)  and  Charles  Jacque  (d.  1894). 
Kext  to  them,  Meissonier  (d.  189 1)  crowded  into  the  last  twenty 
yearsof  his  life  a  mass  of  work  which,  forthe  most  part,  enhanced 
his  fame;  and  Rosa  Bonheur  (d.  1899),  working  in  retirement 
up  to  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  went  on  her  accustomed  way 
unmoved  by  external  cluuges.    H6bert,  Harpignlcs,  Zicm  and 
Paul  Flandrin  survived.    Among  the  generation  which  grew 
up  under  the  Second  Empire  we  find  men  of  great  intelligence 
and  distinction;  some,  like  Alexandre  Cabonel  (1834-1889),  by 
pictures  of  historical  genre,  in  a  somewhat  insipid  and  conven* 
tional  style,  but  more  particularly  by  female  portraits,  firm  in 
flesh-painting  and  aristocratic  in  feeling;  others,   like  Paul 
Baudry  (x838'i886,  q.v.),  whose  large  decorative  works,  with 
their  pure  and  lofty  el^ance,  secured  him  lasting  fame,  and  whose 
all^orical  compositions  were  particularly  remarkable;  not  less 
so  hh  portraits,  at  first  vivid,  glowing  and  golden,  but  at  the  end 
of  his  life,  under  the  influence  of  the  new  atmoq;>here,  cooler  in 
tone,  but  more  eager,  nervous  and  restless  in  feeling.    Lten 
C€x6mt  (b.  1834,  q.v.)  was  the  originator,  during  the  Second 
Empire,  of  the  neo-Greek  idea,  an  Orientalist  and  painter  of 
historic  genre,  whose  somewhat  arid  instinct  for  archaeological 
precision  and  finish  developed  to  better  ends  in  sculpture  during 
later  years.  William  Bouguereau  (b.  1835,  q.v.)  painted  symbolical 
and  allegorical  subjects  in  a  sentimental  style.     Jules  Lefebvre 
(b.  1836)  had  a  brilliant  career  as  a  portrait  painter,  combined, 
in  his  earlier  years,  with  admirable  studies  of  the  nude.    These 
were  followed  by  Benjamin  Constant  (d.  1903),  a  clever  painter 
of  past  ages  in  the  East  and  of  modem  Oriental  life,  who  latterly 
directed  his  powers  of  vigorous  and  rapid  brushwork  to  portrait- 
painting;  Femand  Cormon,  the  inventive  chrom'der  of  primeval 
Gaul,  and  a  solid  and  learned  portrait  painter;  Aim6  Morot,  a 
man  of  versatile  gifts,  a  painter  of  portraits  full  of  life  and  ease. 
These  formed  the  heart  of  the  InstituL    On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  a  group  who  betray  a  close  affinity  with  the  realist 
party — rejecting,  like  them,  tradition  at  second-hand,  though 
returning  for  direct  teaching  to  some  of  the  great  masters:  Lton 
Bonnat  (b.  1833),  educated  in  Spain,  and  preserving  through  a 
long  series  of  official  portraits  an  evident  worship  of  the  great 
realists  of  that  nation;  and  again,  under  the  same  influence, 
Jean  Paid  Laurens  (b.  1837),  who  has  infused  some  return  of 
vitality  into  historical  painting  by  his  dear  and  individual 
conceptions  and  realistic  treatment.     Jean  Jacques  Henncr 
(b.  1839,  q.v.)t  standing  even  more  apart,  lived  in  a  Correggto- 
like  dream  of  pale  nude  forms  in  dim  landscape  scenery;  his 
love  of  exquisite  texture,  and  his  unvarying  sense  of  beauty,  with 
his  refined  dilettantism,  link  him  on  each  side  to  the  great  groups 
of  realists  and  idealists. 

About  the  middle  of  the  X9th  coitury,  after  the  vehement 
disputes  between  the  partisans  of  line  and  the  votaries  of  colour, 
otherwise  the  Cla»ic  and  the  Romantic  schools,  when  a  younger 
generation  was  resting  from  these  follies,  exhausted,  weary, 
devoid  even  of  any  fine  technique,  two  groups  slowly  formed  on 
the  of^MMite  sides  of  the  horizon — seers  or  dreamers,  both 
protesting  in  different  ways  against  the  collapse  of  the  French 
school,  and  against  the  alleged  indifference  and  sceptical  eclecti- 
cism of  the  painters  who  were  regarded  as  the  leaders.  This  was 
a  revolt  from  the  academic  and  conservative  tradition.  One 
was  the  group  of  original  and  nature-loving  painters,  keen  and 
devoted  observers  of  men  and  things,  the  realists,  made  illustrious 
by  the  three  great  personalities  of  Corot  (9.9.),  Millet  {q.v.)  and 
Courbet  (f.9.),  the  real  originators  of  French  contemporary  art. 
The  other  was  the  group  of  men  of  imagination,  the  idealists, 
who,  in  the  pursuit  of  perfect  beauty  and  an  ideal  moral  standard, 
reverted  to  the  dissimilar  visions  of  Delacroix  and'  Ingres,  the 
ideals  of  rhythm  as  opposed  to  harmony,  of  style  versus  passion. 
which  Theodore  Chass^riau  had  endeavoured  to  combine. 
Round  Puvis  de  Chavannes  (q.v.)  and  Gustave  Moreau  (q.v.) 
W9  find  a  group  of  artisu  who,  in  spite  of  the  fascination  exerted 


of  their  intelligence  by  the  great  works  of  the  old  masters, 
especially  the  early  Florentines  and  Venetians,  would  not  accept 
the  old  technique,  but  strove  to  record  in  splendid  imagery  the 
wonders  of  the  spiritual  life,  or  claimed,  by  studying  contem- 
porary individuals,  to  reveal  the  psychology  of  modem  minds. 
Among  them  were  Gustave  Ricard  (1831-1873),  whose  portraits, 
suggesting  the  mystical  charm  sometimes  of  Leonardo  and 
sometimes  of  Rembrandt,  are  full  of  deep  unuttered  vitality; 
Elie  Delaunay  (1838-1891),  serious  and  expressive  in  his  heroic 
compositions,  keen  and  striking  in  his  portraits;  Eugene 
Fromcntin  (1830-1876),  acute  but  subtle  and  silvery,  a  man  of 
elegant  mind,  the  writer  of  Lts  iiaUres  d'aulrefou,  of  Sakd  and 
of  Le  Sakarat  the  discovererr-artisUcally — of  Algeria.  And 
round  the  loud  and  showy  individuality  of  Courbet — healthy, 
nevertheless,  and  inspiring — z,  group  was  gathered  of  men  less 
judicious,  but  more  stirring,  more  traculent,  thoroughly  original, 
but  not  less  reverent  to  the  old  masters  than  they  were  defiant 
of  contemporary  authorities.  They  were  even  more  ardent  for 
a  strong  technique,  but  the  masters  who  attracted  them  were 
the  Dutch,  the  Flemish,  the  Venetians,  who,  like  themselves, 
had  aimed  at  recording  the  life  of  their  day.  Among  these  was 
Francois  Bonvin  (1817-1887),  who,  following  Granet,  carried 
on  the  evolution  of  a  subdivision  of  genre,  the  study  of  domestic 
interiors.  This  Drolling,  too,  had  done,  early  in  the  X9th  century, 
his  predecessors  in  France  being  Chardin  and  Le  Nain.  This 
class  of  subjects  has  not  merely  absorbed  all  genre-painting, 
but  has  become  a  very  important  factor  in  the  presentment  of 
modern  life.  Bonvin  painted  asylums,  convent-life,  studios, 
laboratories  and  schools.  .  Alphonse  Legroa  {q.v.)^  painter,- 
sculptor  and  etcher,  who  settled  in  London,  was  of  the  same 
school,  though  independent  in  his  individuality,  celebrating 
with  his  brush  and  etching-needle  the  life  of  the  poor  and 
humble,  and  even  of  the  vagabond  and  beggar.  There  were 
also  Bracquemond,  the  reviver  of  the  croft  of  etching;  Fantin- 
Latour,  the  painter  of  highly  romantic  Wagnerian  dreams, 
figure  compositions  grouped  after  the  Dutch  manner,  and  flower- 
pieces  not  surpassed  in  his  day.  Ribot,  again,  and  Vollon, 
daring  and  dashing  in  their  handling  of  the  brush;  Guillaume 
R6gamey,  one  of  the  few  military  painters  gifted  with  the  epic 
sense;  and  even  Carolus  Duran,  who,  after  painting  "  Murdered  " 
(in  the  Lille  Museum),  combined  with  the  professional  duties 
of  an  official  teacher  a  brilliant  career  as  a  portrait  painter.  A 
later  member  of  this  group,  attracted  to  it  by  student  friendship 
in  the  little  drawing-school  which  under  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran 
competed  in  a  modest  way  with  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  was 
J.  C.  Cazin,  well  known  afterwards  as  a  pronounced  idealist. 
Finally,  there  was  Monet,  a  connecting  link  between  the  realists 
and  the  impressionists.  These  two  radiant  focuses  of  imagina- 
tion and  of  observation  respectively  were  to  be  seen  still  intact 
during  the  later  period,  as  represented  by  the  most  energetic  of 
the  masters  who  upheld  them. 

After  the  catastrophe  of  1870,  French  art  appeared  to  be 
reawakened  by  the  disasters  of  the  country;  and  at  the  great 
exhibition  in  Vienna  in  1873  Count  Andrassy  exclaimed  to  Lten 
Bonnat,  "  After  such  a  terrible  crisis  you  are  up  again,  and 
victorious!"  Immense  energy  prevailed  in  the  studios,  and 
money  poured  into  France  in  consequence.  The  output  increased 
rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time  study  became  more  strenuous, 
and  ambition  grew  bolder  and  more  manly.  Renewed  activity 
stirred  in  the  public  academies,  and  a  crowd  of  foreign  students 
came  to  leara.  Two  great  facts  give  a  characteristic  stamp  to 
this  new  revival  of  French  art:  I.  In  the  class  of  imaginative 
painting,  the  renewed  impulse  towards  monumental  or  decorative 
work.  11.  In  the  class  of  nature  studies,  the  growth  of  land- 
scape painting,  which  developed  along  two  parallel  lines—* 
Impressionism;  and  III.  the  "  Open-air  "  school. 

I.  Decoration. — In  decorative  painting  two  men  were  the  soul 
of  the  movement:  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  Philippe  de  Chenne- 
vi^res  Pointel.  As  we  look  back  on  the  last  years  of  the  Second 
Empire  we  see  decorative  painting  sunk  in  profound  lethargy. 
After  Delacroix,  Choss^riau  and  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  and  the 
completion  of  the  great  works  in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  the  Senate 
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House,  the  Cour  des  Coxnptes  and  a  few  churches — St  Sulpice, 
St  Vincent  de  Paul  and  St  Germain  des  Pr^ — no  serious  attempts 
had  been  made  in  this  direction.  Excepting  in  the  116tel  de 
Vilie,  where  Cabanel  was  winning  his  first  laurels,  and  in  the 
Opera  House,  a  work  that  was  progressing  in  silence,  a  few 
chapels  only  were  decorated  with  paintings  in  the  manner  of 
easel  pictures.  But  two  famous  exceptions  led  to  a  decorative 
revival:  Puvis  de  Chavannes's  splendid  scheme  of  decoration  at 
Amiens  (all,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  composition,  which  is 
dated  1883,  executed  without  break  between  x86i  and  1S67), 
and  his  work  at  Marseilles  and  at  Poitiers;  Baudry,  with  his 
ceiling  in  the  Opera  House,  begun  in  1866  but  not  shown  to  the 
public  till  1874.  There  was  also  a  movement  for  reviving 
French  taste  in  the  industrial  arts  by  following  the  example  of 
systematic  teaching  set  by  some  foreign  countries,  more  particu- 
larly by  England.  Decorative  painting  felt  the  same  impulse. 
Philippe  de  Chennevi^res,  curator  of  the  Luxembourg  Gallery 
and  directeur  des  Beaux  Arts  (from  1874  till  1879),  determined 
to  encourage  it  by  setting  up  a  great  rivalry  between  the  most 
distinguished  painters,  like  that  which  had  stimulated  the  zeal 
of  the  artists  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Taking  up  the  task 
already  attempted  by  Chenavard  under  the  Republic  of  1848, 
but  abandoned  in  consequence  of  political  changes,  M.  de 
Chenneviires  commissioned  a  select  number  of  artists  todecorate 
the  walls  of  the  Pantheon.  The  panels  were  to  record  certain 
events  in  the  history  of  France,  with  due  regard  to  the  sacred 
character  of  the  building.  Twelve  of  the  most  noted  painters 
were  named,  with  a  liberal  breadth  of  selection  so  as  to  include 
the  most  dissimilar  styles:  Millet  and  Meissonier,  of  whom  one 
refused  and  the  other  did  not  carry  out  the  work;  Cabanel  and 
Puvis  de  Chavannes.  The  last-named  was  the  first  to  begin,  in 
1878,  and  he  too  was  the  painter  who  put  the  crowning  end  to 
this  great  work  in  1898.  His  pictures  of  the  "  Childhood  of 
Sle  Genevieve  "  (the  patron  saint  of  Paris),  simple,  full  of  feeling 
and  of  innocent  charm,  appropriate  to  a  popular  legend,  with 
their  airy  Parisian  landscape  under  a  pallid  sky,  made  a  deep 
impression.  Thenceforward  Puvis  de  Chavanneshad  a  constantly 
growing  influence  over  younger  men.  His  magnificent  work  at 
Amiens,  "  Ludus  pro  Patria  "  (i88i-x88a),  at  Lyons  and  at 
Roueii,  in  the  Sorbonne  and  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  for  the  Public 
Library  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  and  on  to  his  last  composition,  "  The 
Old  Age  of  Ste  Genevieve,"  upheld  to  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
the  sense  of  lofty  purpose  in  decorative  painting.  Besides 
the  Panth6on.  which  gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  movement, 
Philippe  de  ChenneviSres  found  other  buildings  to  be  decorated: 
the  Luxembourg,  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  that 
of  the  Council  of  Slate.  The  paintings  in  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
the  Sorbonne,  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  the  College  of  Pharmacy, 
the  Natural  History  Museum,  the  Op^ra  Comique,  and  many 
more,  bear  witness  to  this  grand  revival  of  mural  painting. 
Every  kind  of  talent  was  employed — historical  painters,  portrait 
painters,  painters  of  allegory,  of  fancy  scenes,  of  real  life  and  of 
landscape.  Among  the  most  important  were:  J.  P.  Laurens 
and  Benjamin  Constant,  Bonnat  and  Carolus  Duran,  Cormon 
and  Humbert,  Joseph  Blanc  and  LI  Olivier  Merson,  Roll  and 
Gervex,  Besnard  and  Carri^e,  Harpigniesand  Pointelin,  Raphael 
Collin  and'  Henri  Martin. 

II.  Impressionism. — ^In  1874  common  cause  was  made  by  a 
group  of  artists  drawn  together  by  sympathetic  views  and  a 
craving  for  independence.  Various  in  their  tastes,  they  concen- 
trated from  ever>'  point  of  the  compass  to  protest,  like  their 
precursors  the  realists,  against  the  narrow  views  of  academic 
teaching.  Some  had  romantic  proclivities,  as  the  Dutchman 
Jongkindt,  who  played  an  important  part  in  founding  this 
group;  others  were  followers  of  Daubigny,  of  Corotorof  MUlet; 
some  came  from  the  realistic  party,  whose  influence  and  effort 
this  new  set  was  to  carry  on.  Among  these,  £douard  Manet 
(1832-1883)  holds  a  leading  place;  indeed,  his  influence,  in  spite  of 
—or  perhaps  as  a  result  of — much  abuse,  extended  beyond  his 
circle  even  so  far  as  to  affect  academic  teaching  itself.  He  was 
first  a  pupil  of  Couture,  and  then,  after  Courbot,  his  real  masters 
were  the  Spaniards — Velasquez,  El  Greco  and  Goya — all  of  whom 


he  closely  studied  at  the  beginning  of  his  career;  but  he  soon 
felt  the  influence  of  Millet  and  of  Corot.    With  a  keen  power  of 
observation,  he  refined  and  lightened  his  style,  striving  for  a 
subtle  rendering  of  the  exact  relations  of  tone  and  values  in 
light  and  atmosphere.    With  him,  forming  the  original  group, 
as  represented  by  the  Caillebotte  collection  in  the  Luxembourg, 
we  find  some  landscape  painters:  Claude  Monet,  the  painter  of 
pure  daylight,  and  the  artist  who  by  the  title  of  one  of  his 
pictures, "  An  Impression,"  gave  rise  to  the  designation  accepted 
by  the  group;  Camille  Pissarro,  who  at  one  time  carried  to  an 
extreme  the  principle  of  dotting  with  pure  tints,  known  as 
poiniiUisme,  or  dotwork;  Sisley,  C^xannc  and  others.    Among 
those  who  by  preference  studied  the  human  figure  were  Edgard 
Degas  iq.v.)  and  Auguste  Renoir.    After   long   and   violent 
antagonism,  such  as  had  already  greeted  the  earlier  inno\'ators, 
these  paintets,  in  spite  of  many  protests,  were  officially  recog- 
nized both  at  the  Luxembourg  and  at  the  great  Exhibition  of 
190a    Their  aims  have  been  various,  some  painting  Man  and 
some  Nature.   In  the  former  case  they  claim  to  have  gone  back 
to  the  principle  of  the  greatest  artists  and  tried  to  record  the 
life  of  their  own  time.    Manet,  Degas  and  Renoir  have  shown  us 
aspects  of  city  or  vulgar  life  which  had  been  left  to  genre-painting 
or  caricature,  but  which  they  have  represented  with  the  charm 
of  pathos,  or  with  the  bitter  irony  of  their  own  mood,  frank 
transcripts  of  life  with  a  feeling  for  style.   For  those  who  paintol 
the  scenery  of  nature  there  was  an  even  wider  field.    They 
brought  to  their  work  a  new  visual  sense,  released  from  the  ch'ng- 
ing  memories  of  past  art;  they  endeavoured  to  fix  the  transient 
effects  of  moving  life,  changing  under  the  subtlest  and  most 
fugitive  effects  of  light  and  atmosphere,and  the  play  of  what  may 
be  called  the  elements  of  motion — sunshine,  air  and  douds — 
caring  less  for  the  exact  transcript  of  motionless  objects,  which 
had  hitherto  been  almost  exclusively  studied,  such  as  the  soil, 
trees  and  rocks,  the  inanimate  features  of  the  landscape.   They 
introduced  a  fresh  lightness  of  key,  which  had  been  too  sub- 
servient to  the  relations  of  values;  they  discovered  for  their  ends 
a  new  class  of  subjects  essentially  modem:  towns,  streets, 
railway  stations,  factories,  coal-mines,  ironworks  and  smoke, 
which  they  represent  with  an  intelligent  adaptation  of  Japanese 
art,  taking  new   and  audadous  points  of  view,  coi^tantly 
varying  the  position  of  their  horizon.    This  is  indeed  the  very 
acme  of  naturalism,  the  last  possible  stage  of  modem  landscape, 
covering  the  whole  field  of  observation,  doubling  back  to  the 
starting-point  of  imagination.     Notwithstanding — or  because 
of — the  outcry,  of  these  views,  peculiarities  and  tendencies 
soon  penetrated  schools  and  studios.   Three  artbts  in  particular 
became  conspicuous  among  the    most  individual  and   most 
independent  spirits:  Besnard,  who  had  taken  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome,  and  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  his  inexhaustible 
and  charming  fancy  in  studies  of  the  figure  under  the  most 
unexpected  play  of  light;  Carri^re,  a  pupil  of  Cabanci,  who 
sought  and  found  in  mysterious  gloom  the  softened  spirit  of 
the  humble,  the  warm  caress  of  motherhood;  and  RafTaSlU,  a 
pupil  of  G4r6roe,  who  brought  to  light  the  unrecognized  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  lowest  depths  of  humanity. 

III.  The  "  Plein-air,"  or  Open-cir,  School.— Tht  same  causes 
explain  the  rise  of  the  particular  class  of  work  thus  commonly 
designated.  Between  Millet  and  Courbct,  both  redolent  <^  the 
romantic  and  naturalistic  influences  of  their  time,  though  apart 
from  them,  stands  an  artist  who  had  some  share  in  establisbing 
the  continuity  of  the  line  of  painters  who  combined  figure- 
painting  with  landscape.  This  is  Jules  Breton  (b.  1827,  f.s.). 
More  supple  than  his  fellows,  less  harsh  and  less  wilful,  caring 
more  for  form  and  charm,  he  found  it  easier  to  treat  "  masses," 
and  contributed  to  diiffuse  a  taste  for  the  artistic  presentment 
and  glorification  of  field  labour.  He  was  the  chief  link  between 
a  past  style  and  Jules  Bastien-Lepage  (i848>i884.  f.*).  who  was 
in  fact  the  founder  of  the  school  of  open-air  painting,  a  coia> 
promise  between  the  academic  manner  and  the  new  revolutionazr 
ideas,  a  sort  of  academic  continuation  of  ihe  naturalistic  evolur 
tion,  which  therefore  exerted  considerable  influence  on  contem- 
porary art.    As  a  pupil  of  Cabanel  and  the  Academy  acbools. 
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enamoured  of  rustic  life,  he  absorbed  at  an  early  stage,  though 
not  without  hesitation,  the  love  of  atmospheric  effects  character- 
istic of  Corot  and  of  Manet.  In  his  open-air  heads  and  rural 
scenes  he  is  seen  as  a  conscientious  nature  worshipper,  accurate 
and  sincere,  and,  like  Millet,  imbued  with  a  touch  of  mysticism 
which  becomes  even  more  evident  in  his  immediate  pupils. 
Round  him  there  arose  a  little  galaxy  of  painters,  some  more 
faithful  to  tradition,  some  followers  of  the  best  innovators, 
who  (irmly  tread  this  path  of  light  and  modem  life.  These  are 
Butin,  Duez  and  Renouf,  Roll  and  Gervex,  Dagnan-Bouveret, 
Friant,  Adolphe  and  Victor  Binet  and  many  more. 

Immediately  after  the  Exhibition  of  1889  an  event  took  place 
which  was  not  without  effect  on  the  progress  of  French  art. 
This  was  the  schism  in  the  Salon.  The  audacious  work  of  the 
Soci6t6  Nationale  des  Beaux  Arts,  which  left  anything  that 
the  Impressionists  could  do  far  behind,  had  accustomed  the  eyes 
of  the  public  to  the  most  daring  attempts,  while  the  numerous 
contributions  of  foreigners,  especially  from  the  north,  where  art 
aimed  solely  at  a  direct  presentment  of  daily  life,  was  a  fresh 
encouragement  to  the  study  of  modem  conditions  and  of  the 
lower  classes.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  encroachment  on 
space  at  the  Exhibition  (where  no  limit  of  number  was  imposed) 
by  mere  studies,  hastened  the  reaction  against  the  extravagances 
of  the  degenerate  followers  of  Courbet,  Manet  and  Bastien- 
Lepage.  Remonstrances  arose  against  their  perverse  and 
narrow-minded  devotion  to  "  truth,"  or  rather  to  minute 
exactitude,  their  pedantry  and  affectation  of  documentation; 
sometimes  derived  from  some  old  colourists  who  had  not  re- 
nounced their  former  ideal,  sometimes  from  younger  men 
impelled  unconsciously  by  literature,  which  had  as  usual  pre- 
ceded art  in  the  revolt.  The  protest  was  seen,  too,  in  a  modified 
treatment  of  landscape,  which  took  on  the  warmer  colours  of 
funset,  and  in  a  choice  of  religious  subjects,  such  as  a  pardon^ 
or  a  funeral,  or  a  ceremonial  benediction,  and  generally  of  more 
buman  and  more  pathetic  scenes. 

Bastien-Lepage,  like  his  great  precursor  Millet,  bore  within  him 
the  germs  of  a  reaction  against  the  movement  he  had  helped  to 
promote.  Dagnan-Bouveret,  who  began  by  painting  "  Sitting 
for  a  Photograph  "  (now  at  Lyons)  and  *'  An  Accident,"  after 
painting  "  Lc  Pain  b^nit,"  ended  with  "  The  Pilgrims  to 
Emmaus  "  and  '*  The  Last  Supper."  Friant,  again,  produced 
scenes  of  woe,  "  All  Saints'  Day  "  and  "  Grief  ";  and  their 
younger  successors,  Henri  Royer,  Adler,  Duvent  and  others, 
who  adhered  to  this  tradition,  accommodated  it  to  a  more 
modem  ideal,  with  more  vivid  colouring  and  more  dramatic 
composition.' 

'  SUJI,  this  normal  development  could  have  no  perceptible 
effect  in  modifying  the  purpose  of  painting.  More  was  needed. 
A  strong  craving  for  imaginative  work  was  very  generally  felt, 
and  was  revealing  itself  not  merely  in  France  but  in  Belgium, 
Scotland,  America  and  dermany.  This  tendency  ere  long 
resulted  in  groups  forming  round  certain  well-known  figures. 
Tlius  a  group  of  refined  dreamers,  of  poetic  dilettanti  and 
barmonjous  amourists,  assembled  under  the  leading  of  Henri 
Martin  (a  strange  but  attractive  visionary,  a  pupil  of  Jean  Paul 
j-^^fr»>na  and  direct  heir  to  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  from  whom  he 
had  sDUch  sound  teaching)  and  of  Aman- Jean,  who  bad  appeared 
at  the  same  time,  starting,  but  with  more  reserve,  in  the  tame 
direction.  Some  of  this  younger  group  affected  no  specific 
aim;  tbe  others,  the  larger  number,  leant  towards  contemporary 
life,  which  they  endeavoured  to  depict,  especially  its  aspirations 
and — according  to  the  modem  expression  now  in  France  of 
common  usage— its  "  state  of  soul "  typified  by  melody  of  line 
and  the  eloquent  language  of  harmonies.  Among  them  should 
be  Daned,  as  exhibitors  In  the  salons  and  in  the  great  Exhibition 
of  1900,  Ernest  Laurent,  Ridel  and  Hippolyte  Foumler,  M.  and 
Mme  H.  Dubem,  Le  Sidaoer,  Paul  Steck,  &c.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  second  group  bad  formed  of  sturdy  and  fervent  naturalistic 
painters,  in  some  ways  resembling  the  school  of  1855  of  which 
mention  has  been  made;  young  and  bold,  sometimes  over-bold, 
enthusiastic  and  emotional,  and  bent  on  giving  expression  to 
the  life  of  thor  own  day,  espedally  among  the  people,  not  merely 


recording  its  exterior  aq)ects  but  epitomizing  its  meaning  by 
broad  and  strong  synthetical  compositions.  At  their  head  stood 
Cottet,  who  combined  in  himself  the  romantic  fire  and  the  feeling 
for  orchestrated  colour  of  Delacroix  with  the  incisive  realism  and 
bold  handling  of  G>urbet;  next,  and  very  near  to  him,  but  more 
objective  in  his  treatment,  Lucien  Simon,  a  manly  painter  and 
rich  colourist.  Both  by  preference  painted  heroic  or  pathetic 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Breton  mariners.  After  them  came  Ren£ 
M£nard,  a  more  lyrical  artist,  whose  classical  themes  and  land- 
scape carried  us  back  to  Poussin  and  Dauchez,  Prinet,  W6ry,  &c. 

Foreign  influences  had  meanwhile  proved  stimulating  to  the 
new  tendencies  in  art.  Sympathy  with  the  populace  derived 
added  impulse  from  the  works  of  the  Belgian  painters  Constantin 
Meunier,  Lton  Fr£d£ric  and  Struys;  a  taste  for  strong  and 
expressive  colouring  was  diffused  by  certain  American  artists, 
pupils  of  Whistler,  and  yet  more  by  a  busy  group  of  young 
Scotsmen  favourably  welcomed  in  Paris.  But  the  most  unfore- 
seen restdt  of  this  reactionary  movement  was  a  sudden  reversion 
to  tradition.  The  cry  of  the  realists  of  every  shade  had  been  for 
"  Nature  1 "  The  newcomers  raised  the  opposition  cry  of  "  The 
Old  MastersI "  And  in  their  name  a  protest  was  made  against 
the  narrowness  of  the  documentary  school  of  art,  a  demand  for 
some  loftier  scheme  of  conventionality,  and  for  a  fuller  expression 
of  life,  with  its  complex  aspirations  and  visions.  The  spirit 
of  English  Pre-Raphaclitism  made  its  way  in  France  by  the 
medium  of  translations  from  the  English  poets  Shelley,  Rossctti 
and  Swinburne,  and  the  work  of  their  followers  Stcphane 
Mallarm6  and  Le  S&r  Peladan;  it  gave  rise  to  a  little  artificial 
impetus,  which  was  furthered  by  the  simultaneous  but  transient 
rage  for  the  works  of  Bume- Jones,  which  were  exhibited  with 
his  consent  in  some  of  the  salons,  and  by  the  importation  of 
William  Morris's  principles  of  decoration.  The  outcome  was  a 
few  small  groups  of  symbolists,  the  most  famous  being  that  of 
the  Rose  4*  Croix,  organized  by  Le  Sir  Peladan;  then  there  was 
Henri  Martin,  and  the  little  coterie  of  exhibitors  attracted  by  a 
dealer,  the  late  M.  le  Bare  de  Bouttiville,  in  which  Cottet  was 
for  a  short  time  entangled.  But  few  interesting  names  are  to 
be  identified:  Dulac  (d.  1899),  who  became  known  chiefly  for 
his  mystical  lithographs  in  colour;  Maurice  Denis  and  Bonnard, 
whose  decorative  compositions,  with  their  refined  and  har- 
monious colouring,  are  not  devoid  of  charm;  Vuillard,  &c.  But 
it  was  in  the  school  and  studio  of  Gustave  Moreau  (i  826-1 898, 
q.v.)  that  the  fire  of  idealism  burned  most  hotly.  This  excep- 
tional man  and  rare  painter,  locked  up  in  his  solitude, 
endeavoured,  by  a  thorough  and  inteUigent  assimilation  of  all 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  to  find  and  create  for  himself  a  new 
tongue — rich,  nervous,  eloquent,  strong  and  resplendent — in 
which  to  give  utterance  to  the  loftiest  dreams  that  haunt  the 
modem  soul.  He  revived  every  old  myth  and  rejuvenated 
every  antique  symbol,  to  represent  in  wonderful  imagery  all 
the  serene  magnificence  and  all  the  terrible  struggles  of  the 
moral  side  of  man,  which  he  had  explored  to  its  lowest  depths 
and  most  heroic  heights  in  man  and  woman,  in  poetry  and  in 
death.  Being  appointed,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  to  a 
professorship  in  the  £co]e  des  Beaux  Arts,  he  regarded  his 
duties  as  a  real  apostleship,  and  his  teaching  soon  spread  from 
his  lecture-room  and  studio  to  those  of  the  other  masters.  His 
owil  work,  though  hardly  known  to  his  pupils  at  the  time,  at 
first  influenced  their  style;  but,  especially  after  his  death,  they 
were  quickly  disgusted  with  their  own  detestable  imitation  of 
subjects  on  which  the  master  had  set  the  stamp  of  his  great 
individuality;  they  deserted  the  fabulous  world  of  the  Greek 
Olympus  and  the  wonderful  gardens  of  the  Bible,  to  devote 
them  to  a  passionate  expression  of  modem  life.  Desvallidres, 
indeed,  remained  conspicuous  in  his  original  manner;  Sabatt£, 
Maxenoe,  B6ronneau,  Besson  and  many  more  happily  worked 
out  their  way  on  other  lines. 

In  trying  to  draw  up  the  balance-sheet  of  French  art  at 
the  beginning  of  the  aoth  century,  it  were  vain  to  try  to  enter 
its  work  under  the  old-world  headings  of  History,  Genre,  Por- 
traits, Landscape.  All  the  streams  had  burst  their  channels, 
all  the  currents  mingled.    Historical  painting,  reinstated  for  a 
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time  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  J.  P.  Laurens,  in  which 
Benjamin  Constant  and  Cormon  also  distinguished  themselves, 
had  but  a  few  adherents  who  tried  to  maintain  its  dignity,  either 
in  combination  with  landscape,  like  M.  Tattegrain,  or  with  the 
Ineffectual  aid  of  archaeology,  like  M.  Rochegrosse.  At  certain 
times,  especially  just  after  1870,  the  memory  of  the  war  gave 
birth  to  8  special  genre  of  military  subjects,  under  the  distin- 
guished guidance  of  Metssonier  iq.v.),  and  the  peculiar  talents 
of  Alphonse  de  Neuville  (9.0.),  of  Detaille  (q.v.)  and  Protais. 
This  phase  of  contemporary  history  being  exhausted,  gave  way 
to  pictures  of  military  manoeuvres,  or  colonial  wars  and  incidents 
in  recent  history;  it  latterly  went  through  a  revival  under  a 
demand  for  subjects  from  the  Empire  and  the  Revolution,  in 
consequence  of  the  publication  of  many  memoirs  of  those  times. 
Side  by  side  with  "  history,"  religious  art  formerly  flourished 
greatly;  indeed,  next  to  mythology,  it  was  always  dear  to  the 
Academy.  Apart  from  the  subjects  set  for  academical  competi- 
tions, there  was  only  one  little  revival  of  any  interest  in  this 
kind.  This  was  a  sort  of  neo-evangclical  offshoot,  akin  to  the 
literature  and  stress  of  religious  discussion;  and  its  leader,  a  man 
of  feeling  rather  than  conviction,  was  J.  C.  Cazin  (d.  1901). 
Like  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  and  under  the  influence  of  Corot  and 
Millet,  of  Hobbema,  and  yet  more  of  Rembrandt,  he  attempted 
to  renew  the  vitality  of  history  and  legend  by  the  added  charm 
of  landscape  and  the  introduction  of  more  human,  more  living 
and  more  modern,  elements  into  the  figures  and  accessories. 
Following  him,  a  little  group  developed  this  movement  to 
extravagance.  The  recognized  leader  at  the  beginning  of  the 
aoth  century  was  Dagnan-Bouveret. 

Through  mythology  and  allegory  we  are  brought  back  to  real 
life.  No  one  now  thinks  in  France  of  seeking  any  pretext  for 
displaying  the  nude  beauty  of  woman.  Henncr,  perhaps, 
and  Fantin-Latour,  were  the  last  to  cherish  a  belief  in  Venus 
and  Artemis,  in  naiads  and  nymphs.  Painters  go  direct  to 
the  point  nowadays;  when  they  paint  the  nude,  it  is  apart  from 
abstract  fancies,  and  under  realistic  aspects.  They  are  content 
with  the  modeL  It  is  the  living  female.  The  whole  motor 
force  of  the  time  lies  in  the  expression,  under  various  aspects,  of 
real  life.  This  it  is  which  has  given.such  a  soaring  flight  to  the 
two  most  primitive  forms  of  the  study  of  life,  landscape  and 
portraiture.  Portraits  have  in  fact  adopted  every  style  that 
can  possibly  be  imagined:  homely  or  fashionable,  singly  or  in 
groups,  by  the  fire  or  out  of  doors,  in  some  familiar  attitude 
and  the  surroundings  of  daily  life,  analytically  precise,  or 
synthetically  broad,  a  literal  transcript  or  a  bold  epitome  of 
facts.  As  to  landscape,  no  class  of  painting  has  been  busier, 
more  alive  or  more  productive.  It  has  overflowed  into  every 
other  channel  of  art,  giving  them  new  spirit  and  a  new  life. 
It  has  led  the  van  in  every  struggle  and  won  every  victory. 
Never  was  army  more  numerous  or  more  various  than  that  of 
the  landscape  painters,  nor  more  independent.  All  the  traditions 
find  representatives  among  them,  from  Paul  Flandrin  to  Ren6 
Mfinord.  Naturalists,  impressionists,  open-air  painters,  learned 
in  analysis  or  potent  in  invention.  We  need  only  name 
Harpignies,  broadly  decorative;  Pointelin,  thou^tful  and 
austere;  and  Caain,  grave  and  tender,  to  ^ve  a  general  Idea 
of  the  strength  of  the  schooL 

Every  quarter  of  the  land  has  its  painters:  the  north  and  the 
south,  Provence  and  Auvergne,  Brittany,  dear  to  the  young 
generation  of  cdourists,  the  East,  Algeria,  Tunis— all  contribute 
to  form  a  French  school  of  landscape,  very  living  and  daring, 
of  which,  as  successors  of  Fromcntln  and  Guillaumet,  must  be 
named  Dinet,  Marius  Perret,  Paul  Leroy  and  Girardot.  But 
It  is  more  especially  in  the  association  of  man  and  nature,  in 
painting  simple  folk  and  their  struggle  for  life  amid  their  natural 
surroundings  or  by  their  homely  hearth.  In  the  glorification 
of  humble  toil,  that  the  latest  French  art  finds  its  most 
characteristic  Ideal  life.  (L.  Bb.) 

BZLOXUIC 
Belgium  fills  a  great  place  In  the  realm  of  art;  and  while  its 
painters  sLow  a  preference  for  simple  subjects,  their  technique 


is  broad,  rich  and  sound,  the  outcome  of  a  fine  tradition.  Since 
1855  international  critics  have  been  struck  by  the  unity  of  effect 
produced  by  the  works  of  the  Belgian  school,  as  expressed  more 
especially  by  similarities  of  handling  and  colour.    For  the  things 
which  distinguish  all  Belgian  painters,  even  in  their  most  un- 
pictorial  divagations,  are  a  strong  sense  of  contrast  or  hannony 
of  colouring,  a  free,  bold  style  of  brushwork,  and  a  preference 
for  rich  and  solid  painting.    It  is  the  tradition  of  the  old  Flemish 
school.    It  would  be  more  correct,  indeed,  to  say  tradiUons; 
for  the  modifications  of  each  tendency.  Inevitably  reviving  when 
the  success  of  another  has  exhausted  itself,  constantly  show  a 
reversion  either  to  the  domestic  "  Primitives  "  (or,  as  we  might 
say,  Pre-Raphaelites)  of  the  Bruges  school,  or  to  the  '*  decora- 
tive "  painters  of  the  later  time  at  Antwerp,  and  no  vtacet  of 
modem  taste  will  ever  succeed  in  masking  this  traditional 
perennial  groundwork.    In  this  way  the  prevailing  authority 
of  the  French  painter  Louis  David  may  be  accounted  for;  as 
acknowledged  at  Brussels  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
it  was  a  reaction  in  antagonism  to  the  heavy  and  flabby  work 
of  the  late  Antwerp  school,  an  unconscious  reversion  perhaps 
to  the  finish  and  minuteness  of  the  early  painters  of  Bruges. 
Indeed,  in  France,  Ingres,  himself  David's  most  devoted  disciple, 
was  reproached  with  trying  to  revive  the  Gothic  art  of  Jean  de 
Bruges.    Then,  when  David's  followers  produced  only  cold  and 
feeble  work,  Wappers  arose  to  restore  the  methods  of  another 
tradition,  for  which  he  secured  a  conspicuous  triumph.   Classical 
tinsel  made  way,  indeed,  for  romantic  tinseL    The  new  art 
was  as  conventional  as  the  old,  but  it  had  the  advantage  of 
being  adaptable  to  the  taste  for  show  and  splendour  which 
characterizes  the  nation,  and  it  also  admitted  the  presentment 
of  certain  historical  personages  who  survived  in  the  memory 
of  the  people.     The  inevitable  reaction  from  this  theatrical 
art,  with  its  affectation  of  noble  sentiments,  was  to  brutal  realism. 
Baron  Henri  Leys  (q.v.)  initiated  it,  and  the  crudity  of  his  style 
gave  rise  to  a  belief  in  a  systematic  purpose  of  supplanting  the 
Latin  tradition  by  Germanic  sentimentality.     Leys's  archaic 
realism  was  transformed  at  Brussels  into  a  realism  of  observation 
and  modem  thought,  in  the  painting  of  Charies  de  Groux. 
The  influence  of  Leys  on  this  artist  was  merely  superficial; 
for  though  he,  too,  affected  painful  subjects,  it  was  because  they 
appealed  to  bis  compassion.    The  principle  represented  by  de 
Groux  was  destined  to  pioneer  the  school  In  a  better  way;  at 
the  same  time,  from  another  side  the  authority  of  Courbct,  the 
French  realist,  who  had  been  for  some  time  lA  Brussels,  and  that 
of  the  great  landscape  painters  of  the  Fontainebleau  school, 
had  suggested  to  artists  a  more  attentive  study  of  nature  and  a 
remarkable  reversion  In  technique  to  bolder  and  firmer  t»«iM<itng 
At  this  time,  among  other  remarkable  men,  Alfred  Stevens 
appeared  on  the  scene,  the  finished  artist  of  whom  f^Jiw«nio 
Lemonnier  truly  said  that  he  was  "  of  the  race  of  great  painten, 
and,  like  them,  careful  of  finish  "—that  in  him  "  the  eye,  the 
hand  and  the  brain  all  co-operated  for  the  mysterious  elabara- 
tion"  of  impasto,  colour  and  chiaroscuro,  and  "the  least 
touch  was  an  operation  of  the  mind."    A  brief  period  ensued 
during  which  the  greater  number  of  Belgian  artists  were  carried 
away  by  the  material  charms  of  brushwork  and  paint.    Tlie 
striving  after  brilliant  efforts  of  colour  which  had  characterixed 
the  painters  of  the  last  generation  then  gave  way  to  a  devoat 
study  of  values;  and  at  the  same  time  It  Is  to  be  noted  tkat  in 
Belgium,  as  in  France,  landscape  painters  were  the  first  to 
discover  the  possibility  of  giving  new  life  to  the  lnteii»ctAtioa 
of  nature  by  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  expressioo.     Tbey 
tried  to  render  their  exact  sensations;  and  we  saw,  as  has  been 
said,  "an  Increasingly  predominant  revelation  of  instiocti\'« 
feeling  in  all  classes  of  painting."    Artists  took  an  Impartial 
interest  in  all  they  saw,  and  the  endeavour  to  paint  wefl 
eliminated  the  h<^  of  expressing  a  high  Ideal;  they  now  sought 
only  to  utter  In  a  work  of  art  the  impression  made  on  tbesn  by 
an  external  fact;  and,  too  often,  the  strength  of  the  cfiort 
degenerated  into  brutality. 

These  new  influences,  which,  in  spite  of  the  conservative 
school,  had  by  degrees  modified  the  aspect  of  Belgian  «it  ia 
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nnupicuoui  m  IOC  umuai  guicndi  till  whu  hid  *l  finl  been 
regarded  u  a  mere  ludadoui  and  fantastic  demonstFatioii 
usumed  the  dignity  of  lepectable  effort.  The  "  Ccrde  del 
ViDgt "  ("  The  Tweoly  Club  "]  alto  QCtled  a  marlied  inSuencei 
By  introducing  ialo  lU  eihibiUons  worka  by  the  greatat  foreign 
utiiU  it  nlfaied  Belgian  ait  (lom  the  luillonnily  which  loiBe 
too  patriolic  theorist!  would  fain  have  imposecL  The  famous 
"  piinciple  of  indlvidualily  In  art  "  was  aAsetIni  there  in  a  really 

painters  bent  on  pcodudng  certain  effects  of  light  hung  the 
wocks  of  men  »ho  clung  to  litecaiy  or  abstcacl  suhjecti.  Other 
groups,  again,  were  formed  on  the  urae  lines;  but  then  came 
the  inevitable  reaction  from  these  elaborations  of  quivciing 
light  and  subtle  eipression,  pushed,  as  it  seemed,  to  an  extreme. 
The  youngest  generation  of  Brussels  painters,  In  revolt  against 
tbelighisond  ultra-reflnemeni*  of  their  tmmecfiatc  predecruors, 
seem  to  take  pleasure  in  a  letum  to  gums  and  bitumen,  and  (o 
■eck  the  violent  effects  to  dear  lo  the  romantic  palntert  of  a 
past  time. 

Biuoels  is  the  real  centre  of  ait  la  Bel^um.  Antwerp,  the 
borne  of  Rubens,  is  resting  on  (he  memory  of  past  glories,  after 
vainly  trying  to  uplnld  the  ideal  formerly  held  in  honour  by 
Flemish  painters^     And  yet,  to  great  is  the  prestige  of  this 

from  every  bod,  and  more  especially  the  dealers  who  go  thither 

the  wODdeiful  energy  of  the  authorities  who  get  up  the  triennial 
Exhibitions  makes  these  (he  meat  interestiog  provincial  shows 
of  their  kiodi  other  towns,  as  Liige,  Toumay,  Nunui,  Mo^  and 
5p4  also  have  periodica]  exhibitions. 

Froin  igjo,  in  the  FUly  day'  of  the  Belgian  school  of  painting, 
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..^ne.  ruddy  and  golden,  gkanted  through  (ha  paler  and  more  real 
biie«  of  the  over'painting.    In  this  way  we  jiay  certainly  recognise 

may  tnee  (be  influence  of  the  grey  (one  prevalent  in  Manet's  day 
in  (be  eflon  (o  paint  with  mote  simple  truth  and  fewer  Iricki  d( 
recipe,  which  became  cedent  when  the  "  Free  Society  "was  founded 
at  Bruuela.  and  the  puf^ls  f nm  Portaels's  Mudio  came  to  (he  front. 
Amone  the  artius  who  were  (hen  working  the  following  mutt 
be  naoied  (wilh  Ihcir  best  wociis  in  the  BruHcIs  Gallery):  Allred 
Seevmt  (^.t.).  an  Incomparably  chanmng  painter,  chanctcriied 
by  eiquiuie  baTmony  of  colour  and  marvcllDus  dextcrlly  wi(h  the 
bru<h.  lniheBnistcliGaneryanhis''TbcLidyinPink."  "The 
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Sid™  tonn,  by  "The  Ctograpticr,"  " 
op ";  Lievio  de  Winne.  a  portrai(  pa 
refined  in  eHcution.  by  "  Leopold  ]-, 
Floceu  WiDeiB*.  archaic  and  el^aol,  by 
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rla,  atway*  worUng  with  the  (hought 
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e,  Fnns  Vethas.  and  his  brother  Jan 
xilar  "  School  Feau  "  in  the  BnisKls 
the  clever  painter  of  fenialc  coquet- 
"ea  In  the  Antwerp  Gallery. 
!  chief  afi;  Uippolytc  Boulengcr,  a 
lelicale  colourist.  repmentnl  In  the 
of  Dinant,"  "The  Avenue  ol  Old 
The  MeuK  at  RaKifae  " :  Alfred  dc 
rhe  Marl  Pit,"  "  A  Heath— Camiane  " : 
rianh — Csmdne";  Julei  Mrmcicny. 
avlbergi,  by  "  A  Manlry-Campine." 

Duyta,  a  low  ofmelancholy  Ewilifbit, 
rry  by  "A  Winter  Evening";  Mme 

:he  Old  ChdiBTd  '^  and  Baisa  Juki 

x^B  Lamocini^,  archaic  and  minute, 
vja,.,:,,  ills  ;' View  from  Edeghen,"  and  there 

m?Wufji^cVyt  who  delights  In  vivid 
a  reprwfnlcd  e(  Biuucli  by  "The  Antwerp 
n  on  the  Scheldt  ";  Louii  Artan,  who  prefers 
eflecti,  by  "The  North  Sea,"  beiide*  Robert 
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ruuils  Gallery  by  "The  Grande  Place 
an  More,  a  colourut  chiilly.  by  "  The  Ci 
The  Bower  painKr,  Jean  Robie,  has 
Flowraand  FroK." 
Jean  Ponacli,  (be  pain(erof "  A  Boi  at  (1 

is  Tepresen(ed  in  (he  Bruncls  Gallery  by  ____ 

lniul(ed  ":  Emlle  Wauten.  a  miiier  o(  free  and  solid  bnuhwork, 
,-t,.:.lly  skilled  is  portraiture,  historical  composition  and  decorative 
it  painting,  by  "The  Madness  ol  Hugo  van  der  Goes"; 
rd  ^neeiaeDS,  a  genuine  painter,  with  breadth  ol  iri^on  and 
execution,  by  panrai(s:  Aifdrt  llennebicti,  a  painter  of  hii- 
(orical  subiecls,  by  "^Labourers  In  (he  Campagns.  Sdok  ";  liidare 
Vcrbeyden.  a  landsca;^  and  por(rai(  pain(er.liy  "Woodcutters"; 
Eui«H  Verdytn  and  Emile  Charier  should  be  mentioned,  and  (he 
Undscape  painter  Henri  van  der  Hechl.  whose  "  On  the  Sand- 

lain  the  Brusscb Gallery. 

'  principal  landscape  painters  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Tal  tint  "  school  (tEcsk  dH  tni)  are:  Tbtodore  Baton,  faith- 

:ls  Gal  ™bv°  X"  inter  Sc^e-^ii^"'7Adricn  j™ph 

';  jkcques  Roneela.  a  palmer  of  (he  chceiTul  'bnihlnns  of 
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■de  portraltB  his  special  line:  Emilc  Sacr^;  Ltfon  Philippet,  repre- 
iiefTin  the  Br^iseW Gallery  by  "  The  Murdered  Man  '7 and  Jan 
sbbaerta,  a  tnaateriy  painter,  powerlr'  ■----  — —  ^--  "  *  ^ — 
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things,  and  personifications  ol  (houGh(,  hy  "A  Drawing";  and 
Alexandre  Srruys.  a  strong  and  clever  pain(er,  evpresting  hia 
HYmpathy  wi(h  poverty  and  misfortune  in  works  of  remarkable 
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"  The  Witch."  Franx  Vinck,  Wilhelm  Geets.  Kari  Oonu,  tqd  P. 
van  der  Ouderaa,  endeavour  to  perpetuate,  while  softening  down, 
the  style  of  historical  painting  so  definitely  formulated  by  Leys. 
Finally,  Joseph  Stallaert,  a  painter  of  classicaf  subjects,  is  represented 
in  the  Brussels  Gallery  by  The  Death  of  Dido.  Eugene  Devaux, 
a  remarkable  draughtsman,  should  also  be  named. 

Works  by  all  those  artists  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Historical 
Exhibition  of  Beleian  Art  at  Brussels,  1880.  Camille  Lemonnier, 
in  his  History  of  we  Fine  Arts  in  Belgium,  discussed  this  Exhibition 
very  fully,  pointing  out  three  distinct  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
century.  The  first,  romantic,  literary  and  artificial,  extended  (rom 
1830  ttll  nearly  1850 ;  the  second  was  a  period  of  transition,  domestic 
in  feeling,  gradually  developing^  to  realism  in  the  course  of  about 
twenty  years;  the  third  began  m  the  'seventies,  a  time  of  careful 
study,  especially  in  landscape.  This  was  followed  by  the  beginning 
of  a  fourth  period,  cfaaracterixed  by  a  freer  sense  of  light  and 
atmosphere. 

A^rt  from  the  exclusive  tendency,  inevitable  under  bureaucratic 
admmistration,  the  mere  arrangement  on  an  antiquated  plan  of 
the  great  academic  salons  was  unsuited  to  the  display  of  works 
intended  to  represent  individual  feeling  or  peculiarities  of  pictorial 
treatment.  Hence  it  was  that  a  sreat  many  painters  came  to 
prefer  smaller  and  more  eclectic  snows,  leading  to  the  fashion, 
which  still  persists,  of  exhibitions  by  clubs  or  associations.  The 
Fine  Arts  Club  at  Brusaeb  had  long  since  afforded  opportunities 
for  showing  the  pictures  of  the  Soci^td  Libre,  founded  in  1868, 
which  were  condemned  by  the  authorities  as  tending  to  "  revolu- 
tionize "  art.  After  this,  two  associations  of  young  painters  were 
formed  at  Brusseb  with  a  view  to  organizing  their  own  exhibitions. 

The  "  Ckrysalide  "  Club  was  founded  in  187c,  and  the  "  Essifr  " 
(the  "Soaring")  Club  in  1876.  In  1882,  however,  the  Essor 
obtained  leave  to  open  their  exhibition  in  a  room  in  the  Palais 
dcs  Beaux  Arts  at  Brussels.  This  tolerance  was  all  the  more 
appreciated  by  the  younger  party  because  a  new  departure  was 
in  coune  of  development,  again  a  modification  in  the  effort  to 
represent  light  in  painting.  The  "  neutral  tint  "  school  had  given 
way  to  the  school  of  "  whiteness  " ;  a  luminous  effect  was  to  be 
sought  by  a  free  use  of  brilliant  colour  with  a  very  full  brush.  But 
ere  long  this  method  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  attention  was 
now  turned  towards  a  "sincerer  and  acuter  perception  of  local 
values  " ;  and  again  the  influence  of  certain  French  painters  was 
brought  to  bear — those  of  the  group  headed  by  C.  Monet,  preparing 
for  that  of  the  French  painter  G.  Seurat,  the  first  who  carried  into 
practice  the  sjrstematic  decomposition  of  colour  bv  the  process 
known  as  pointiliisme  (the  intimate  juxtaposition  of  dots  of  colour). 
In  1884,  in  consequence  of  a  division  in  the  Essor  Club,  the  "  XX  '* 
Club  was  founded,  who,  though  thus  limiting  their  number,  reserved 
the  right  of  "  issuing  yearly  invitations,  and  thus  testifying  the 
sympathy  they  felt  witn  the  most  independent  artists  of  Belgium 
and  with  those  foreign  painters  with  whom  they  had  the  most 
pronounced  affinity."  For  ten  years  the  exhibitions  of  the  *'  XX," 
whose  careful  and  artistic  arrangements  were  in  themselves  admir- 
able, were  the  fount  in  Belgium  of  discussions  on  art.  The  limit 
of  its  existence  to  ten  years  was  determined  when  the  club  was 
formed ;  but  as  it  was  desirable  that  the  principle  of  liberty  in  art 
should  still  be  held  in  honour,  M.  Octave  Maus,  the  secretary  of  the 
"  XX  "  Club,  onranized  the  exhibitions  of  the  Libre  estktlique  in 
and  since  1894.  Other  clubs  had  been  formed  in  Brussels:  the  Fine 
Art  Society  in  1891  and  the  "  Furrow  "  lU  Siilon)  in  1893.  In  1894 
another  breach  in  the  Essor  Club,  which,  growing  very  weak,  was 
soon  to  disappear — ^as  the  "  Art  Union  "  andthe  Voorwaerls  Club  had 
done — led  to  the  formation  of  the  Society  "  for  Art  "  {^our  I'ar't) ; 
and  in  1896  a  party  of  that  club  established  a  salon  of  idealist  art 
which  favoured  an  exaggeration  of  the  intellectual  tendency  already 
begun  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  "  XX."  Subsequently,  in  the 
exhibitions  of  the  SilioH  and  of  the  Labeur  Qubs  (founded  in  1898) 
a  reaction  set  in,  in  favour  of  heavy  brown  tones  and  ponderous 
composition.  At  Antwerp  the  influence  of  the  local  societies — the 
"  Ablk  Kan."  the  Independent  Art  Club,  and  the  "  XIII  "—was 
less  sensibly  felt ;  it  was.  however,  enough  to  confirm  certain  waverers 
in  the  direction  of  purely  disintercstea  effort. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  classify  into  definite  groups  those 
painters  whose  first  distinctive  appearance  was  subsequent  to  the 
Historical  Exhibition  in  1880.  Only  an  approximate  grouping 
can  be  attempted  by  assigning  each  to  the  association  in  whose 
exhibitions  he  made  the  best  display  of  what  he  aimed  at  expressing. 
Thus  it  was  chiefly  in  the  rooms  of  the  Essor  Club  that  works  were 
shown  by  the  following :  L.  Fr£d£ric,  a  remarkable  painter,  combin- 
ing wonderful  facility  of  execution  with  a  sincerely  simple  sentiment 
of  homely  pathos,  represented  at  the  Brussels  Gallery  by  "  Chalk 
Sellers  " :  E.  HoetericKx,  a  painter  of  crowds  in  the  streets  and  parks; 
F.  Scghers,  a  pleasing  colourist.  who  had  made  flower-painting  his 
speciality;  two  animal  painters,  F.  van  Leemputten,  "  Return  from 
Work  "  (Brussels  Gallery),  and  E.  van  Damme-Sylva,  as  well  as  the 
marine  painter,  A.  Marcctte.  The  landscape  painters  include  J.  de 
Greet,  almost  brutal  in  style. "  The  Pool  at  Kouge-Clottre  "  (Brussels 
Colliery),  C.  Wolles,  and  Hamesse.  L.  Houyoux.  F.  Halkett,  L. 
Hcrbo  are  known  for  their  portraits.  And  there  are  £.  van  Gelder, 
].  Mayn£,  A.  Crespin,  a  learned  decorative  painter  and  E.  Duyck, 
a  graceful  draughtsman,   "A  Dream"   (Brusseb  Gallery).     As 


designers  may  be  named  A.  Heins,  a  clever  illastrator,  and  A.  Lynen, 
of  a  thoroughly  Brussels  type,  keenly  observant  and  satirical. 

At  the  exhibitions  of  the  "  XX  "  were  pictures  by  the  following: 
Femand  Khnopff  ("  Memories."  a  pastel,  in  Brussels  Gallery), 
an  admirer  of  the  refined  domesticity  of  English  contemporary  art, 
and  of  m3r8tical  art,  as  represented  by  Gustave  Moreau;  H.  van 
der  Velde,  a  well-known  exponent  of  the  new  methods  in  applied 
art;  J.  Ensor,  a  whimsical  ruture.  loving  stranse  combinations  of 
colour  and  inconsequent  fancies  (Brussels  Gallery:  "The  Lamp 
Man  ") ;  Th.  van  Rysselberghe,  a  clever  painter,  especially  in  the 
techni()ue  of  dot  painting  (potnttUis$ne) ;  W.  Schlobach.  a  remarkable 
colourist  of  uncertain  tendencies;  Henr)r  de  Groux,  son  of  Ck.  de 
Groux,^  a  seer  of  visions  represented  in  violent  tones  and  workman- 
ship; G.  Vogels.  a  painter  of  thaw  and  rain;  G.  van  Strydoneck,  R. 
Wytsman.  J.  Delvin,  F.  Charletj  Mile  A.  Qoch,  all  of  whom  bav« 
stnven  to  bring  light  into  their  pictures;  W.  Finch  and  G.  Lemmen. 

To  the  trienniafsalons,  to  the  exhibitbns  of  the  "  Artistic  "  dubs, 
to  the  House  of  Art  (Maison  d'art),  at  Brussels,  and  to  the  various 
Antwerp  clubs,  the^  following  have  contributed :  F.  Courtens,  Ro»- 
seels's  brilliant  pupil,  an  astonishing  painter  with  a  heavy  iinpasto 
(Brussels  Gallery:  "  Coming  out  of  Church  ") ;  J.  de  Lalaiog.  luU  of 
lofty  aims,  but  showing  in  his  painting  the  qualities  of  a  sculptor 
(Brussels  Gallery:  "  A  Prehistoric  Hunter  ");  E.  Claus,  a  lover  of 
bright  colour,  and  a  genuine  landscape  painter  (Brussels  Gallenr: 
"  A  Flock  on  the  Road  ");  A.  Baertsoen,  who  delights  in  the  quiet 
comers  of  old  Flemish  towns;  H.  Evenepoel.  a  fine  artist  wnose 
premature  death  deprived  the  Belgian  school  of  a  highly  distio- 
guished  personality  (Brussels Gallery : "  Child  at  Play  ") ;  G.  Vanaise, 
a  painter  of  hu^e  nistorical  subjects;  Ch.  Mertens,  a  refined  artist; 
E.  Motte.  an  interesting  painter  with  a  love  of  archaic  methoda 
(Brussels  GaUery:  "  A  GvlVHead  "):  A.  Uvteue.  an  aocompUshed 
draughtsman  with  a  distinctive  touch;  L.  WoUes,  an  admirable 
draughtsman;  J.  Leempoels,  elaborate  and  minute;  H.  Richir.  a 

rrtrait  painter:  J.  van  den  Eeckhout,  a  clever  pupil  of  Verheyden ; 
Rosier,  a  skill  ul  follower  of  Verlat;  L  Abry.  a  painter  of  military 
subjects;  E.  Carpentier.  E.  Vanhove,  Luyten  and  Desmeth. 

Essentially  of  the  Antwerp  School  are  F.  van  Kuyck,  P.  Veriiaert. 
de  Jans,  ana  Brunln  of  Ghent,  Ch.  Doudelet,  C.  Mootald  aad  van 
Biobroeck. 

There  is  a  group  of  artists  at  Lidge  whose  ainoerity  aad  high 
technical  qualities  have  been  recognised:  A.  Donnay,  A.  Kasaenfosse. 
E.  Berchmans,  F.  Marechal,  Dewitte.  Of  lady  painters:  Mmes 
E.  Beemaert,  L.  Hdeer  and  J.  Wytsman  paint  lajMlscape;  Mmes 
B.  Art,  A.  Ronner,  C.  Meunier  and  M.  lie  Bi^vre  paint  fkswen^ 
Mmes  A.  d'Anethan,  Lambert  de  Rothschild,  M.  rhilippaon,  H. 
Calais  and  M.  A.  Marcotte  paint  figures  and  portraits. 

The  chief  exhibitors  at  the  SociiU  pour  fart  have  been  A. 
Ciambeiiani,  a  painter  of  large  decorative  compositions  in  subdued 
tones;  H.  Ottevaere,  a  painter  of  night  or  twilight  landscapes: 
O.  Coppens,  R.  Janssens  and  A.  Hannotiau,  who  study  old  houses, 
deserted  churches  and  dead  cities;  F*  Baes,  an  excellent  pupil  ci 
Fr6d6ric  Fabry,  O.  and  J.  Dierickac,  painters  of  decorative  figures; 
H.  Meunier.  an  ingeniously  decorative  draughtsman;  J.  Daville, 
founder  of  the  salons  of  idealist  art. 

Leading  exhibitors  at  the  Voorwaerts  Club  have  been  E.  Laermans, 
a  strange  artist,  as  it  were  a  Daumier  with  anchyloae  joints,  but  a 
colourist  (Brussels  Celery:  "  A  Flemish  Peasant ");  V.  Gilsoul.  a 
clever  pupil  of  Courtens  (Brussels  Gallery:  "  TheKennd  *');  J.  da 
Jardin,  the  writer  of  L'Art  flammut,  an  important  critical  work 
illustrated  by  J.  Middeleer. 

Contributors  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  SiUon  Club  comprise  G.  M. 
Stevens,  P.  Verdussen,  P.  Matthicu,  J.  (jouweloos,  Bastien,  Blieck. 
Wagemans  and  Smecrs ;  and  V.  Mignot,  ingenious  in  dengning  posters. 

At  the  exhibitions  of  water-colours  have  been  seen  the  works 
of  Huberti,  F.  Bing£,  V.  Uytterschaut,  Stacquet  and  H.  Cassiers, 
who  work  with  light  washes  or  a  clever  use  of  body  colour ;  Hagemans, 
who  paints  with  oroad  washes;  Delaunois,  the  painter  of  mysterious 
interiors;  Th.  Lybaert,  minute  in  his  brushwork;  M.  Romberg  and 
Titz,  correct  draughtsmen. 

Since  1870  several  important  works  of  decorative  painUm  in 

fublic  buildings  have  been  carried  out  in  Belgium.  GuRens, 
werts  and  Pauwels  have  succumbed  to  the  influences  of  German 
art,  often  cold  and  stiff;  A.  apd  J.  Devriendt.  V.  Lagye,  W.  Gceti 
and  Van  der  Ouderaa  haye  followed  more  or  less  in  the  footsieM 
of  Leys.  J.  Sullaert  has  cleveriy  revived  a  classic  style.  £miK 
Wauters  and  A.  Hennebicq  have  adopted  the  traditions  of  Historical 
Painting;  and  so  too  have  L.  Gallait,  A.  Cluysenaar,  J.  de  Lalaing 
and  A.  Bourland.  though  with  a  more  decorative  sense  of  cooceptioa 
and  treatment.  But  of  all  these  works,  certainly  the  most  remark* 
able  in  its  artistic  and  intelligent  fitness  is  that  ol  M.  Delbeke.  in  the 
market-hall  at  Ypres. 

See  Camille  Lemonnier.  Histoire  ies  arts  e»  Betgiqme;  A.  J. 
Wauters,  La  Poimture  flawiamU;  J.  du  Jardin,  L'Art  /amend, 

(F.  K.*) 

Holland 

The  entire  Impressionist  movement  of  the  end  of  the  19th 
century  failed  to  exercise  the  slightest  influence  upon  the  Dutch. 
They  are  only  modern  in  so  far  as  they  again  resort  to  the 
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classics  of  tbdr  Fatherland.  For  a  whole  generation  Josef 
Israeb  was  at  the  head  of  Dutch  art.  Bom  in  1837  at  Groningen, 
the  spn  of  a  money-changer,  he  walked  every  day  in  his  early 
years,  with  a  linen  money-bag  under  his  arm,  to  the  great  banking 
house  of  Mesdag,  a  son  of  which  became  later  the  famous  marine 
painter.  During  his  student  days  in  Amsterdam  he  lived 
in  the  Ghetto,  in  the  house  of  a  poor  but  orthodox  Jewish 
family.  He  hungered  in  Paris,  and  was  derided  as  a  Jew  in 
the  Delaroche  school  there.  Such  were  the  experiences  of 
life  that  formed  his  character.  In  Zantvoort,  the  little  fishing 
village  dose  to  Haarlon,  he  made  a  similar  discovery  to  that 
%hich  Millet  had  already  made  at  Barbizon.  In  the  solitude 
of  the  remote  village  he  discovered  that  not  only  in  the  pages 
of  history,  but  abo  in  everyday  life,  there  are  tragedies.  Having 
at  first  only  painted  historical  subjects,  he  now  began  to  depict 
the  hard  struggle  of  the  sfafaring  man,  and  the  joys  and  griefs 
of  the  poor.  He  commenced  the  long  series  of  pictures  that  for 
thirty  years  and  more  occupied  the  place  of  honour  in  all  Dutch 
ezhibitiona.  They  do  not  contain  a  story  that  can  be  rendered 
into  words;  they  only  tell  the  tale  of  everyday  life.  Old  women, 
with  rough,  toil- worn  hands  and  good-natured  wrinkled  faces, 
sit  comfortably  at  the  stove.  Weatherbeaten  seamen  wade 
through  the  water,  sphuhed  by  the  waves  as  they  drag  along 
the  heavy  anchors.  A  peasant  child  learns  how  to  walk  by  the 
aid  of  a  little  cart.  Again,  the  dawning  Ught  falls  softly  upon 
a  peaceful  deathbed,  on  which  an  old  woman  has  just  breathed 
her  last.  A  sad  and  resigned  mdancholy  characterises  and 
pervades  all  his  works.  His  toilers  do  not  stand  up  straight; 
they  are  broken,  without  hope,  and  humble,  and  accomplish 
their  appointed  task  without  pleasure  and  without  interest. 
He  paints  human  beings  upon  whom  the  oppressions  of  centuries 
are  resting;  eyes  that  neither  gase  on  the  present  nor  into  the 
future,  but  back  on  to  the  long,  painfid  past.  A  Jew,  bearing 
the  Ghetto  yet  in  his  bosom,  is  talking  to  us;  and  in  his  painting 
of  the  lowly  and  oppressed  he  recounts  the  story  of  his  own 
youth  and  the  history  of  his  own  race. 

The  younger  painters  have  divided  Israels'  subjects  among 
them.  Each  has  his  own  little  field,  which  he  tills  and  cultivates 
with  industry  and  good  sense;  and  paints  one  picture,  to  be 
repeated  again  and  again  during  his  lifetime.  Christoph 
Birschop,  bom  in  Friesland,  settled  as  an  artist  in  the  land  of 
his  birth,  where  the  national  costumes  are  so  picturesque,  with 
golden  chains,  lace  caps  and  silver  embroidered  bodices.  As  in 
de  Hoogh's  pictures,  the  golden  light  streams  through  the  window 
upon  the  floor,  upon  deep  crimson  table-covers;  and  upon  a  few 
silent  human  beings,  whose  lives  are  passed  in  dreamy  monotony. 
Gerk  Henkcs  paints  the  fogs  of  the  canals,  with  boats  gliding 
peacefully  along.  Albert  Neuhuys  selects  simple  family  scenes, 
in  cosy  rooms -with  the  sunlight  peeping  stealthily  through  the 
windows.  Adolf  Corts,  a  pupil  of  Israels,  loves  the  pale  vapour 
of  autumn,  grey-green  plains  and  dusty  country  roads,  with 
silvery  thistles  and  pale  yellow  flowers.  The  landscape  painters, 
also,  have  more  in  common  with  the  old  Dutch  classic  masters 
than  with  the  Parisian  Impressionists.  There,  on  the  hill, 
Kembrandt's  windmill  slowly  flaps  its  wings;  there  Potter's 
cows  ruminate  solemnly  as  they  lie  on  the  grass.  There  are 
no  coruscation  and  dazzling  brightness,  only  the  grey-brownish 
mellowness  that  Van  Goyen  idSected.  Anton  Mauve,  Jacob 
Maris  and  Willem  Maris  (d.  1910),  are  the  best  known  lanckcape 
men.  Others  are  Mesdag,  de  Haas,  Apol,  Klinkenberg,  Bastert, 
Bbmmers,  de  Kock,  Bosboom,  Ten  Kate,  du  Chattel,  Ter 
Meulcn,  Sande-Bakhuyzen.  They  all  paint  Dutch  coast  scenery, 
Dutch  fields,  and  Dutch  cattle,  in  excellent  keeping  with  the 
old-master  school,  and  with  phlegmatic  repose. 

A  few  of  the  younger  masters  introduced  a  certain  amount 
of  movement  into  this  distinguished,  though  somewhat  somni- 
ferous, excellence.  Breitner  and  Isaak  Israels  seem  to  belong 
rather  to  Manet's  school  than  to  that  of  Holland.  The  "  suburb  " 
pictures  of  W.  Tholen,  the  flat  landscapes  bathed  in  light  by 
Paul  Joseph  Gabriel,  and  Jan  Veth's  and  Havermann's  im- 
Iffessionistic  portraits  prove  that,  even  among  the  Dutch,  there 
are  artists  who  experiment.    Jan  Toorop  has  even  attained 


the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  eHfant  terrihU  of  modem 
exhibitions,  and  his  works  appear  to  bebng  rather  to  the  art 
of  the  old  Assyrians  than  to  the  19th  century.  But  those  who 
will  endeavour  to  enter  into  their  artistic  spirit  will  soon  discover 
that  Toorop  is  deserving  of  more  than  a  mere  shrug  of  the 
shoulder;  they  will  find  that  he  is  a  great  painter,  who  indepen- 
dently pursues  original  aims.  At  the  present  time  all  criticism 
of  art  is  determined  by  the  "line."  All  caprices  and  whims 
of  the  "  line  "  are  now  ridden  as  much  to  death,  and  with  the 
same  enthusiasm,  as  were  formerly  those  of  "  lighL"  Toorop 
occupies  one  of  the  first  places  among  those  whose  only  aim 
consists  in  allowing  the  "  line  "  to  talk  and  make  music  His 
astonishing  power  of  physical  expression  may  be  noted.  With 
what  simple  means,  for  example,  he  renders  in  his  picture  of  the 
"  Sphinx  "  all  phases  of  hysterical  desire;  in  that  of  "  The  Three 
Brides"  nunUke  resignation,  chaste  devotion  and  unbridled 
voluptuousness.  If  his  mastery  over  gesture,  the  glance  of  the 
eye,  be  remarked — how  each  feature,  each  movement  of  the  hand 
and  head,  each  raising  and  closing  of  the  eyelid,  exactly  expresses 
what  it  is  intended  to  express — ^Toorop's  pictures  will  no  more 
be  scoffed  at  than  those  of  Giotto,  but  he  will  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  "  line  "  that  the  19th  century 
produced. 

See  Max  Rooks,  Dutch  PatnUrs  of  ike  Niruteenth  CenturyJ^ng. 
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The  German  school  of  painting,  like  that  of  France,  entered 
on  a  new  phase  after  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870.  An 
empire  had  been  built  up  of  the  agglomeration  of  separate 
states.  Germany  needed  no  longer  to  gaze  back  admiringly 
at  older  and  greater  epochs.  The  historical  painter  became 
neglected.  Not  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  past,  but  the  political 
glories  of  the  new  empire  were  to  be  immortalized.  This 
transition  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  work  of  Adolf  von 
Menzel.  At  the  time  of  political  stagnation  he  had  recorded 
on  his  canvas  the  glories  of  Prussia  in  the  past.  Now  that  the 
present  had  achieved  an  importance  of  its  own,  he  painted 
"The  Coronation  of  King  William  at  K5nigsberg"  and  "King 
William's  Departure  for  the  Army  ";  and  ultimately  he  became 
the  painter  of  popular  subjects.  The  motley  throng  in  the 
streets  had  a  special  fascination  for  him,  and  he  loved  to  draw 
the  crowd  puling  its  eager  way  to  listen  to  a  band  on  the 
promenade,  in  the  market,  at  the  doors  of  a  theatre,  or  the 
windows  of  a  caf6.  He  discovered  the  poetry  of  the  builder's 
yard  and  the  workshop.  In  the  "  Moderae  Cyklopen  "  (iron- 
works), painted  in  1876,  he  left  a  monumental  mark  in  the  history 
of  German  art;  for  in  this  picture  he  depicts  a  simple  incident 
in  daily  life,  without  any  attempt  at  genre;  and  this  was  indeed 
the  characteristic  of  his  work  for  the  next  few  years.  Humorous 
anecdote,  as  represented  by  Knaus  (b.  1829),  Vautier  (1829- 
1898),  Defregger  (b.  1835)  and  GrUtzner  (b.  1846),  found  little 
acceptance.  Serious  representations  of  modem  life  were  required ; 
resort  was  made  to  dll  the  expedients  of  the  great  painters, 
and  the  'seventies  were  years  of  artistic  study  for  Germany. 
Every  great  colourist  in  the  past  was  thoroughly  studied  and 
his  secrets  discovered.  In  Germany,  Wilhelm  Leibl  (b.  1844), 
holds  the  same  prominent  place  that  Courbet  does  in  France. 
Leibl,  like  Courbet,  (q.v.),  showed  that  the  task  of  painting  is 
not  to  narrate,  but  to  depict  by  the  most  convincing  means 
at  its  disposaL  He  even  went  farther  than  Courbet  in  close 
scrutiny  of  nature.  With  loving  patience  he  strove  to  translate 
into  colour  everything  that  his  keen  eye  observed:  he  studied 
nature  with  the  devotion  of  the  medieval  artist.  No  feeling, 
strictly  speaking,  is  discernible  in  his  work.  His  greatest 
pictures  are  only  of  quiet  life,  with  human  accessories,  and  his 
painful  accuracy  divests  his  pictures  of  poetry.  But  when  he 
first  appeared,  he  was  necessary.  His  painting  of  "Three 
Peasant  Women  in  Church  "  is  a  grand  documentary  work 
of  that  period,  whose  first  aim  was  to  conquer  the  picturesque. 
Leibl  taught  artists  to  study  detail,  to  master  the  seoets  of 
flower,  leaf  and  stalk. 
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A  great  number  of  pupils  were  encouraged  by  him  to  gain 
such  a  thorough  mastery  of  every  detail  of  technique  as  to  be 
enabled  to  paint  pictures  that  were  thoroughly  good  in  workman- 
ship, irrespective  of  genre  or  anecdote.  Among  these,  W. 
Trtibner  (b.  1851)  stands  preeminently  as  a  painter.  His  works 
during  the  'seventies  are  among  the  best  painting  done  at 
Munich  during  that  period;  they  are  full  and  rich  in  colour, 
broad  and  bold  in  their  treatment  of  the  subject.  A  contem- 
porary of  his  was  Bruno  Piglhein  (b.  1848),  a  German  Chaplin 
in  this  Courbet  group,  not  heavy  and  matter-of-fact,  but  bold 
and  witty.  He  revived  the  art  of  pastel  painting  and  pointed 
the  way  to  a  new  style  in  panoramic  and  decorative  painting, 
whilst  infusing  beauty  and  grace  into  all  his  works. 

The  movement  in  applied  arts  which  began  at  this  time  is 
also  important.  The  revival  of  the  German  Empire  led  to  a 
renaissance  in  German  taste.  The  "old  German  dwelling- 
rooms,"  which  now  became  the  fashion,  could  only  be  hung 
with  pictures  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  old  masters,  and 
this  entailed  a  closer  study  and  imitation  of  their  works  than 
had  hitherto  been  customary.  Wilhelm  Dies  (b.  1839)  at  the 
head  of  the  group,  was  as  well  acquainted  with.t^e  epoch 
from  DUrer  and  Holbein  to  Ostade  and  Rembrandt  as  any  art 
historian.  In  Harburgcr  (b.  1846)  Adrian  Brouwer  lived  once 
more;  and  in  L&Btz  (b.  1845)  Quintin  Matsys.  Claus  Meyer 
(b.  1846)  imitated  all  the  artistic  tricks  of  Pieter  de  Hooch  and 
Van  der  Ncer  of  Delft.  Holbein's  costume  studies  were  at  first 
models  for  Fritz  August  Kaulbach  (b.  1850).  Later,  he  extended 
his  studies  to  Dold  and  Van  Dyck,  to  Watteau  and  Gainsborough. 
Adolf  Lier  (1827-1882)  applied  the  beauty  of  tone  beloved  by 
the  old  masters  to  landscape.  Von  Lenbach's  works  show  the 
aenith  of  old-master  talent  in  Germany.  He  had  educated 
himself  as  a  copyist  of  classical  masterpieces,  and  passed  through 
a  schooling  in  the  study  of  old  masters  such  as  none  of  his  contem- 
poraries had  enjoyed.  The  copies  which,  as  a  young  man,  he 
made  for  Cotmt  Schack  in  Italy  and  Spain  are  among  the  best 
the  brush  has  ever  accomplished.  Titian  and  Rubens,  Velazquez 
and  Giorgione,  were  imitated  by  him  with  equal  success.  In 
like  manner  he  gave  to  his  own  works  their  distinguished  old- 
master  charm.  More  than  all  other  painters  of  historical 
subjects,  Lenbach  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  the 
historian  of  his  epoch.  He  gave  the  great  men  of  the  era  of 
the  emperor  William  I.  the  form  in  which  they  will  live  in 
German  history,  and  beauty  of  colour  is  blended  in  all  these 
pictures  with  their  brilliant  evidence  of  thought.  The  aspirations 
of  a  whole  generation  to  restore  the  technique  of  the  old  masten 
found  their  realization  in  Lenbach. 

Such  was  the  position  of  things  when  there  was  imported  from 
France  the  desire  to  paint  light  and  sun.  It  was  argued  that 
the  views  which  the  old  masters  held  concerning  colour  were  in 
glaring  contradiction  to  what  the  eye  actually  saw.  The  old 
masters,  it  was  said,  paid  particular  attention  to  the  conditions  of 
light  and  shade  under  which  they  did  their  work.  The  golden 
character  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  was  traceable  to  the  old 
cathedrals  lij^ted  by  stained-glass  windows.  The  Ught  and  shade 
of  the  Netherlands  were  in  keeping  with  the  light  and  shadow  of 
the  artists'  studios  lighted  by  little  panes,  and  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  their  pictures  were  intended  to  hang  in  dreamy,  brown 
panelled  chambers.  But  was  this  golden  or  brown  light  suitable 
for  the  iQth  century?  Were  we  not  illogical,  when  for  the  sake 
of  reproducing  the  tones  of  the  old  masters,  we  darkened  our 
studios  and  shut  out  the  daylight  by  coloured  glass  windows 
and  heavy  curtains?  Was  not  light  one  of  the  greatest  acquisi- 
tions of  recent  times?  When  the  Dutch  painted  the  world 
used  only  little  panes  of  glass.  Now  the  daylight  streamed 
into  our  rooms  through  great  white  sheets  of  crystal.  When 
our  grandfathers  lived  there  were  only  candles  and  oil  lamps. 
Now  we  had  gas  and  electric  light.  Instead  of  imitatmg  the  old 
masters,  let  us  paint  the  colouristic  charms  that  were  unknown 
to  them.  Let  us  do  honour  to  the  new  marvels  of  colour. 
With  such  arguments  as  were  advanced  in  France,  did  artists 
in  Germany  adopt  the  ^ein-^ir  and  abandon  older  methods; 
and  a  development  like  that  which  took  place  in  France  after 


the  dasrs  of  Manet  ensued  m  Germany  also.  Daylight,  which 
had  so  long  been  kept  down,  was  now  to  be  reproduced  as  dear 
and  bright.  After  the  art  of  painting  strong  effecu  full  of  day- 
light had  been  grappled  with,  other  and  more  difficult  problems 
of  light  effects  were  attempted.  After  the  full  blaze  of  sunshina 
had  been  successfully  rq>roduced,  such  effects  as  the  haze  of 
early  morning,  the  stdtry  vaporous  atmosphere  of  the  thunder- 
storm, the  mysterious  night,  the  blue-grey  dawn,  the  delicate 
colours  of  variegated  Chinese  lanterns,  the  scintillation  of  gas 
and  lamplight,  and  the  dreamy  twilight  in  the  interior  werD 
dealt  with. 

Max  Liebermann  (b.  1849)  was  the  first  to  join  the  new  de- 
parture. In  Paris  he  had  learnt  technique.  Holland,  the  country 
of  fogs,  inspired  him  with  the  love  for  atmoq>heric  effects, 
and  its  scenes  of  simple  life  provided  him  with  many  subjects. 
Perhaps  the  "  Net  Menders  "  in  the  Hamburg  Kunsthalle  is 
most  typical  of  Liebermann's  art.  Frank  Skarbina  (b.  J849), 
who  was  the  second  to  join  the  new  movement  in  Berlin,  pro> 
ceeded  to  studies  of  twilight  and  artificial  light  effects. 

Hans  Hcrrman  (b.  1858),  who  settled  himself  on  quays  and 
ports;  Hugo  Volgel,  who  endeavoured  to  utilize  scenes  from 
contemporary  life  for  decorative  pictures;  and  the  two  landscape 
painters,  Ludwig  Dettmann  (b.  1865)  and  Walther  Leistikow 
(b.  1865),  are  other  representatives  of  modem  Berlin  art.  Carls- 
ruhe,  in  the  'eighties,  produced  some  modem  pictures  of  great 
merit,  when  Gustav  Schdnleber  (b.  185 1)  and  Herrmann  Baisch 
(b.  1846)  showed  daintily  conceived  pictures  of  Dutch  landscapes. 
In  later  years  Count  Leopold  Kalckreuth  (b.  1855),  whose, 
powerfully  conceived  representations  of  peasant  life  bdong  to 
the  best  productions  of  German  realism,  and  Victor  Wcishaupt 
(b.  1848),  the  animal  painter,  renu>ved  thence  to  Stuttgart, 
the  residence  also  of  Otto  Reiniger  (b.  1863),  a  landscape  painter 
of  great  originality.  At  Droden  we  &id  Gotthard  Kaefal 
(b.  1850),  long  domiciled  in  Paris,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  accept 
Manet's  teaching.  In  North  Germany,  Worpswede  became 
a  German  Barbizon;  Ende  (b.  i860),  Vogeler,  and  Viimen 
(b.  1863)  also  worked  there.  In  Weimar,  two  landscape  painters 
of  great  refinement  must  be  mentioned — Theodor  Hagcn 
(b.  1842)  and  Gldchen-Russwurm  (b.  1866).  As  far  back  as 
the  'seventies  they  rendered  ploughed  fields,  hiUs  envdoped  in 
thin  vapour  at  sunrise,  waving  fields  of  com,  and  apple  trees 
in  full  bloom  trembling  in  the  rays  of  the  eveoing  g^ow  witli 
a  delicate  tmderstanding  of  natural  effects. 

But  Munich  still  remains  the  headquarters  of  German  art, 
which  is  there  the  first  of  all  interests  and  pervades  all  drdcs. 
Almost  all  those  who  are  working  in  other  German  towns  recdve 
in  that  dty  their  inspirations  and  have  indeed  remained  its 
dtizens  in  heart.  The  international  exhibitions  have  given 
a  great  European  tone  and  impulse  to  creative  work.  Among 
the  elders,  Alberi  von  Keller  (b.  1841)  has  perhaps  the  greatest 
originality.  He  is  one  of  those  who  practised  the  art  of  the 
brush  as  long  ago  as  the  'seventies,  and  painted,  not  for  the 
sake  of  historical  subjects  or  for  genre,  but  for  the  sole  love  of 
his  art.  He  painted  everything,  never  restricted  himself  to 
any  fixed  programme,  and  never  became  triviaL  He  is  p*^'»*pt 
in  Germany  the  only  painter  of  female  portraits  who  has  cao^t 
in  his  pictures  a  little  of  the  charm  that  betrays  ttsdf  in  tlie 
expression  and  movements  of  the  modem  woman.  In  the  works 
of  Freiherr  von  Habermann  (b.  1849)  this  refinement  oi  senti- 
ment, as  expressed  in  colour,  is  combined  with  a  still  more 
decided  shade  of  eccentridty.  Already  in  his  "  Child  of  Sorrow,** 
which  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery  at  Berlin,  he  struck  that 
painful  chord  that  always  remained  his  favourite.  However 
different  the  subjects  he  has  painted,  a  morbid  note  pervades 
them  alL 

In  Heinrich  ZOgel  (b.  1850),  the  Mum'ch  school  possesses  an 
animal  painter  who  rivals  the  great  Frenchmen  in  ori^nal  power. 
Ludwig  Dill  (b.  1848),  whom  one  must  still  count  as  "  DachaQcr,** 
in  spile  of  his  migration  to  Carbmhe,  had  for  some  time  past 
been  famous  as  a  painter  of  Venice,  Uie  lagoons  and  Chiog^a, 
when  the  impressionist  movement  became  for  him  the  starting* 
point  of  a  new  development.    He  strove  for  still  brighter  Ugb^ 
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tried  to  realize  the  most  subtle  shades  of  colour,  and  raised 
himself  from  a  painter  of  natural  impressions  to  free  and  poetical 
lyricism.  Arthur  Langhammer  (b.  1855),  Ludwig  Herterich,  Leo 
Samberger  (b.  1&51),  Hans  von  Bartels  (b.  1856),  Wilhelm  Keller- 
Reutlinger  (b.  1854),  Beno  Becker,  Louis  Corinth  (b.  1858), 
Max  Slevogt,  are  others  that  may  be  mentioned  among  the 
later  Munich  artists. 

Fritz  von  Uhde  (b.  1848)  occupies  a  peculiar  position  as  being 
the  first  to  apply  the  principles  of  naturalism  to  reUgious  art. 
Immediately  before  him,  Eduard  von  Gebhardt  (b.  18.^8)  had 
gone  back  to  the  angular  style  of  the  old  northern  masters, 
that  of  Roger  van  der  Weyden  and  Albert  DUrer,  believing 
be  could  draw  the  old  Biblical  events  closer  to  present  times 
by  relating  them  in  Luther's  language  and  representing  them 
as  taking  place  in  the  most  powerful  epoch  of  German  ecclesi- 
astical history.  Now  that  historical  paintings  had  been  dis- 
possessed by  modem  and  contemporary  subjects,  it  followed 
also  that  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  had  to  be  laid  in  modem 
times.  "  I  do  not  assert  that  only  the  commonplace  occurrences 
of  everyday  life  can  be  painted.  If  the  historical  past  be  painted, 
it  shotdd  be  represented  in  human  garb  corresponding  to  the 
life  we  see  about  us,  in  the  surroundings  of  our  own  country, 
peopled  with  the  people  moving  before  our  very  eyes,  just  as 
if  the  drama  had  only  been  enacted  the  previous  evening." 
Thus  wrote  Bastien-Lepage  in  1879,  when  creating  his  "  Jeanne 
dWrc"  and  in  this  sense  did  Uhde  paint.  But  besides  the 
charm  of  feeling  expressed  in  the  subtlest  hues,  there  is  also  the 
charm  of  the  noble  line. 

At  the  time  when,  in  England,  Rossetti  and  Burae- Jones, 
and,  in  France,  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  Gustave  Moreau, 
stepped  into  the  foreground,  in  Germany  Feuerbach  (1829-1880), 
Maries  (1837-1887),  Thoma  (b.  1839),  and  Bticklin  (1837-1901) 
were  discovered.  Feuerbach's  life  was  ono  series  of  privations 
and  disappointments.  His  "  Banquet  of  Plato,"  "  Song  of 
Spring,"  "  Iphigcnia  "  and  "  Pieti,"  and  his  "  Medea  "  and 
**  Battle  of  the  Amazons, "  met  with  but  scant  recognition  on 
their  appearance.  To  some  they  appeared  to  lack  sentiment, 
to  others  they  were  "  not  sufficiently  German."  When  he  died 
in  Venice  in  1880,  he  had  become  a  stranger  to  his  contemporaries. 
But  posterity  accorded  him  the  laurel  Ihat  his  own  age  had 
denial  him.  Just  those  points  in  his  pictures  to  which  exception 
had  been  taken  during  his  lifetime,  the  great  solemn  restfulness 
of  his  colouring  and  the  calm  dignity  of  his  contours,  made  him 
appear  contemporary . 

Hans  von  Maries  fulfilled  a  similar  mission  In  the  sphere  of 
decorative  art;  his,  likewise,  was  a  talent  that  was  not  discovered 
until  after  his  death.  He  is  most  in  touch  with  Puvis  de 
Chavannes.  But  the  result  was  different.  Puvis  was  recognized 
on  his  first  appearance.  Maries  never  had  a  chance  of  revealing 
his  real  strength.  He  was  only  28  years  of  age  when  he  first 
went  to  Rome;  there  in  1873,  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  some 
pictures  for  the  walls  of  the  Zoological  Station  at  Naples.  After 
that  time,  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him  until  1891,  when  four 
years  after  his  death  the  works  be  had  left  behind  him  were  ex- 
hibited and  presented  to  the  gallery  of  Schleissheim.  The  value 
of  these  works  of  art  must  not  be  sought  in  their  technique.  The 
art  of  Puvis  rests  on  a  firm  realistic  foundation,  but  Maries 
had  finished  his  studies  of  nature  too  prematurely  for  the  correct- 
ness of  bis  drawing.  In  spite  of  this  defect,  they  encourage 
as  well  as  ezdte,  owing  to  the  principle  which  underlies  them,  and 
which  they  share  in  equal  degree  with  those  of  Puvis.  Like 
Puvis,  Maries  repudiated  all  illuminating  efforts  whereby  forms 
might  be  brought  into  relief.  He  only  retained  what  was 
intrinsically  essential,  the  laige  lines  in  nature,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  human  frame. 

Next  to  these  artists  stands  Hans  Thoma,  like  one  of  the 
great  masters  of  DClrcr's  time.  In  Maries  and  Feuerbach 's 
works  there  is  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  fresco;  in  those  of 
Thoma  there  is  nothing  of  Southern  loveliness,  but  something 
of  the  homeliness  of  the  old  German  art  of  woodcut;  nay, 
something  philistine,  rustic,  patriarchal — the  simplicity  of  heart 
and  f^^JMiitm  innocence  that  entrance  us  in  German  folklore. 


in  the  paintings  of  Morita  von  Schwind  (i  804-187  x)  and 
Ludwig  Richter  (1803-1884).  He  had  grown  up  at  Bemau, 
a  small  village  of  the  Black  Forest.  Blossoming  fruit-trees 
and  silver  brooks,  green  meadows  and  solitary  peasants'  cottages, 
silent  valleys  and  warm  summer  evenings,  grazing  cattle  and 
the  cackle  of  the  farmyard,  all  h'ved  in  his  memory  when  he 
went  to  Weimar  to  study  the  painter's  art.  This  pious  faith* 
fulness  to  the  home  of  his  birth  and  touching  affection  for  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood  pervade  all  his  art  and  are  its  leading 
feature.  Even  when  depicting  classical  subjects,  the  mytho- 
logical marvels  of  the  ocean  and  centaurs,  Thoma  still  remains 
the  simple-hearted  German,  who,  like  Cranach,  conceives 
antiquity  as  a  romantic  fairy  tale,  as  the  legendary  period  of 
chivalry. 

Whether  it  be  correct  to  place  Bdcklin  (q.v.)  in  the  same 
category  with  these  painters,  or  whether  he  has  a  right  to  a 
separate  place,  posterity  may  decide.  The  great  art  of  the  old 
masters  has  weighed  heavily  upon  the  development  of  that  of 
our  own  age.  Even  the  idealists,  who  have  been  mentioned, 
trace  their  pedigree  back  to  the  old  masters.  However  modern 
in  conception,  they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  "  old  "  as 
regards  the  form  they  employed  to  express  their  modem  ideas. 
Bdcklin  has  no  ancestor  in  the  history  of  art;  no  stroke  of  his 
brush  reminds  us  of  a  leader.  No  one  can  think  of  tracing  him 
back  to  the  Academy  of  Dtisseldorf,  to  Lessing,  or  Schomcr, 
as  his  first  teacher.  Even  less  can  he  be  called  an  imitator  of 
the  old  masters.  His  works  are  the  result  of  nature  in  her 
different  aspects;  they  have  not  their  origin  in  literary  or  histori- 
cal suggestion.  The  catalogue  of  his  conceptions,  of  landscape 
in  varying  moods,  is  inexhaustible.  But  landscape  does  not 
suffice  to  express  his  resources.  Knights  on  the  quest  for 
adventure,  Saracens  storming  flaming  citadels,  Tritons  chasing 
the  daughters  of  Neptune  in  the  billowy  waves;  such  were  the 
subjects  which  appealed  to  him.  He  endowed  all  fanciful 
beings  that  people  the  atmosphere,  that  live  in  the  trees,  oh  lonely 
rocks,  or  that  move  and  have  their  being  in  the  slimy  bottom 
of  the  sea,  with  body  and  soul,  and  placed  a  second  world  at 
the  side  of  the  world  of  actuality.  Yet  this  universe  of  phantasy 
was  too  narrow  for  the  master  mind.  If  it  be  asked  who  created 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  most  fervid  religious  paintings 
of  the  19th  century;  who  alone  exhausted  the  entire  scale  of 
sensations,  from  the  placidity  of  repose  to  the  sublimity  of  hero- 
ism, from  the  gayest  laughter  to  tragedy;  who  possessed  the 
most  solemn  and  most  serious  language  of  form  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  greatest  poetry  of  colour — the  name  of  Bficklin  will 
most  probably  form  the  answer. 

These  masters  were  for  their  younger  brethren  the  pioneers 
into  a  new  world  of  art.  It  was  momentous  for  the  painter's 
art  that  in  Germany,  no  less  than  in  England  and  France,  a 
new  movement  at  this  time  set  in — ^the  so-called  "  arts  and 
crafts."  Hitherto  the  various  branches  of  art  had  followed 
different  courses.  The  most  beautiful  paintings  were  often 
hung  in  surroundings  grievously  lacking  in  taste.  Now  arose 
the  ambition  to  make  the  room  itself  a  work  of  art.  The  picture, 
as  such,  now  no  more  stands  in  the  foreground,  but  the  different 
arts  strive  together  to  form  a  single  piece  of  art.  The  picture 
is  regarded  as  merely  a  decorative  accessory. 

Among  the  younger  painters  still  to  be  mentioned,  Max 
Klinger  (b.  1857)  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant.  He  had  begun 
with  the  etching-needle,  and  by  its  aid  gave  us  entire  novels,  crisp 
little  dramas  of  everyday  life.  But  this  realism  was  only  a 
preliminary  phase  enabling  him  to  pass  on  to  a  great  independent 
art  of  form.  His  great  picture, "  Christ  in  Olympus,"  combines 
beauty  of  form  with  deep  philosophical  meaning.  Ibsen  in 
1873,  in  his  Emperor  and  Catileant  talked  of  a  "  third  realm," 
combining  heathen  beauty  with  Christian  profundity.  Klinger's 
"  Christ  in  Olympus  "  strikes  the  beholder  as  the  realization 
of  this  idea.  Stuck  (b.  1863)  shares  with  him  the  Hellenic 
serenity  of  form,  the  classical  simplicity*  Apart  from  this, 
his  pictures  are  thoroughly  different.  It  might  almost  be  said 
** Klinger  is  the  Nazarene  who  stepped  into  Olympus";  the 
thoughtful,  deep  son  of  the  North  who  carries  profound  physical 
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problems  into  the  beauty-loving  Hellenic  worship  of  the 
senses.  Stuck's  art  is,  also,  almost  flassirsl  in  its  insensi- 
bility and  petrified  coldness.  In  his  first  picture  (1889)  "  The 
Guardian  of  Paradise  "  he  painted  a  slim  wiry  angel,  who,  like 
Donatello*s  "  St  George,"  in  calm  confidence  and  self-assurance 
points  the  sword  before  him.  And  similar  rigid  figures  standing 
erect  in  steadiness — always  portraits  of  himself — recur  again 
and  again  in  his  works.  Even  his  religious  pictures — the 
"PietA"  and  "The  Crucifixion  "—are,  in  reality,  antique. 
One  would  seek  in  vain  in  them  for  the  piety  of  the  old  masters 
or  the  Germanic  fervour  of  Uhde.  Grand  in  style  and  line, 
firm,  solemn,  serious  in  arrangement,  they  are  yet  hard  and  cold 
in  conception. 

Ludwig  von  Hoffmann  (b.  x86z)  stands  next  to  him,  a  gentle, 
dreamy  German.  In  Stuck's  work  everything  is  strong  and 
rugged:  here  all  is  soft  and  round.  There  the  massiveness 
of  sculpture  and  stiff  heraldic  lines:  here  all  dissolved  into 
variegated  fairy  tales,  glowing  harmonies.  However  classical 
he  may  appear,  yet  it  is  only  the  old  yearning  of  the  Gerroani 
for  Hesperia — the  song  of  Mignon — that  rings  throughout 
his  works;  the  longing  to  emerge  from  the  mist  and  the  fog 
into  the  light,  from  the  humdrum  of  everyday  life  into  the 
remote  fabulous  world  of  fairydom,  the  longing  to  escape  from 
sin  and  attain  perfect  innocence. 

There  are  numerous  others  deserving  of  mention  besides  those 
already  discussed.  Josef  Sattler  (d.  1867),  Melchior  Lechtcr 
(b.  1871),  and  Otto  Grciner  (b.  1869),  and  likewise  those  who, 
such  as  Von  Bcrlepsch  (b.  1852)  and  Otto  Eckmann  (b.  1865), 
devoted  their  energies  again  to  "  applied  art." 

See  R.  Muthcr,  The  History  of  Modem  Painting  (London,  1895); 
Deutsckes  KunstUr-Lexikon  der  Cegertwart  in  bio^rapkiscken  Skiszen 
njeipzig,  1898);  Mrs  de  la  Mazeli&re,  La  PeitUure  aUemande  au 
XIX'  sikcte  (Paris.  1900).  (R.  Ma.) 

AUSTBIA-HUNCASY 

In  Austria  the  influence  of  Makart  (1840-1884)  was  predomi- 
nant in  the  school  of  painting  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  Z9th 
century.  He  personified  the  classical  expression  of  an  epoch, 
when  a  long  period  of  colour-blindness  was  followed  by  an 
intoxication  of  colour.  Whilst  Piloty's  ambition  stopped  short 
at  the  presentation  of  correct  historic^  pictures, his pupil,Makart 
felt  himself  a  real  painter.  He  does  not  interpret  either  deep 
thought  or  historical  events,  nor  does  he  group  his  pictures 
together  to  suit  the  views  of  the  art  student.  His  work  is 
essentially  that  of  a  colourist.  Whatever  his  subject  may  be, 
whether  he  depicU  "  The  Plague  in  Florence,"  "  The  Nuptials 
of  Catcrina  Comaro,"  "  The  Triumphal  Entry  of  Charles  V.," 
"  The  Bark  of  Cleopatra,"  or  "  The  Five  Senses,"  "  The  Chase  of 
Diana,"  or  "The  Chase  of  the  Amaxons,"  his  pictures  are 
romances  of  brilliant  dresses  and  human  flesh.  A  few  studies 
of  the  nude  and  sketches  of  colour,  in  which  he  merely  touched 
the  notes  that  were  to  be  combined  into  chords,  were  the  sole 
preliminaries  he  required  for  his  historical  paintings.  Draperies, 
jewels,  and  voluptuous  female  forms,  flowers,  fruit,  fishes  and 
marble— everything  that  is  full  of  life  and  sensuous  emotion, 
and  shines  and  gUtters.  he  heaps  together  into  gorgeous  still- 
life.  And  because  by  this  picturesque  sensuousness  he  restored 
to  Austrian  art  a  long-lost  national  peculiarity,  his  appearance 
on  the  scene  was  as  epoch-making  as  if  some  strong  power  had 
shifted  the  centre  of  gravity  of  all  current  views  and  ideas. 

In  estimating  Makart,  however,  we  must  not  dwell  on  his 
pictures  alone.  He  did  more  than  merely  paint — ^he  lived  them. 
Almost  prematurely  he  dreamed  the  beautiful  dream  which 
in  later  days  came  nearer  realization,  that  no  art  can  exist 
apart  from  life— that  life  itseU  must  be  made  an  art.  His 
studio,  not  without  reason,  was  called  his  most  beautiful  work 
of  art.  Whithersoever  his  travels  led  him — ^to  Granada,  Algiers, 
or  Cairo— he  made  extensive  purchases,  and  refreshed  his  eye 
with  the  luscious  splendour  of  rich  silks  and  the  soft  lustrous 
hues  of  velvets.  He  made  collections  of  carved  ivory  and 
Egyptian  mummies,  Gobelins,  armour  and  weapons,  old  chests, 
antique  sculpture,  golden  brocades  with  glittering  embroideries, 
encrusted  coverlets  and  the  precious  textures  of  the  East, 


columns,  pictures,  trophies  of  aU  ages  and  all  dimes.  He 
scattered  money  broadcast  in  striving  to  realize  his  dream  of 
beauty — ^to  pass  one  night,  one  hour,  in  the  world  of  Rubens^ 
so  bright  in  colour,  so  princely  in  splendour. 

Uniting  as  he  did  these  artistic  qualities  in  his  own  penon — 
not  only  because  he  was  a  painter,  but  because  in  no  other 
besides  did  the  great  yearning  for  aesthetic  culture  find  such 
powerful  utterance — Makart  exercised  an  influence  in  Austria 
far  transcending  the  actual  sphere  of  the  painter's  art.  An 
intense  fascination  went  forth  from  the  little  man  with  the  black 
beard  and  penetrating  glance.  At  that  time  Makart  dominated 
not  merely  Viezmese  art,  but  likewise  the  whole  cultured  life  of 
the  capital  Not  only  the  Makart  hat  and  the  Makart  bouquet 
made  their  pilgrimage  through  the  world,  he  became  also  the 
motive  power  in  all  intellectual  spheres.  When  Charlotte 
Wolter  acted  Cleopatra  or  Mcssalina  on  the  stage,  she  not  only 
wore  dresses  specially  sketched  for  her  by  Makart,  but  she  also 
spoke  in  Makart's  style,  just  as  Hamerling  wrote  in  it.  A 
veritable  Makart  fever  had,  indeed)  taken  possession  of  Vieima. 
No  other  painter  of  the  19th  century  was  so  popular,  the  life 
of  none  other  was  surrounded  by  such  princely  sumptuousness. 
The  scene  when,  during  the  festivals  of  1879,  be  beaded  the 
procession  of  artists  past  the  imperial  box,  mounted  on  a  white 
steed  glittering  with  gold,  the  Rubens  hat  with  white  feathers 
on  his  head,  amidst  the  boisterous  acclamations  of  the  populace, 
is  unique  in  the  modem  history  of  art.  It  is  the  greatest  homage 
that  a  Philistine  century  ever  offered  an  artist. 

The  life  of  August  von  Pettenkofcn  (1821-1889),  who  should, 
after  Makart,  be  accounted  the  greatest  Austrian  painter  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  was  passed  much  more 
modestly  and  serenely.  He  had  grown  up  on  one  of  his  father's 
estates  in  Galida,  and  had  been  a  cavalry  ofl^cer  before  becoming 
a  painter.  His  place  in  Austria  is  that  of  Menzd  in  Germany. 
With  Pettenkofen  a  new  style  appeared.  The  reprcsentatioB 
of  modem  subjects  now  began  to  take  the  place  of  historical 
painting,  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  the  ruling  taste; 
not  in  the  sense  of  the  old-fashioned  genre  picture,  but  in  that 
of  artistic  refined  painting.  Here,  again,  the  distinctive  Austrian 
note  can  be  easily  recognized.  Pettenkofen's  people  are  lazy, 
and  yawn.  All  is  contemplative  and  peaceful,  full  of  dreamy 
sleepy  repose. 

But  neither  Pettenkofen  nor  Makart  has  found  foUowenu 
The  great  movement  which,  originating  with  Manet,  took  i^acc 
in  other  centres  of  art,  passed  Austria  by  without  leaving  a 
trace.  Hans  Canon  (b.  1829),  who  in  his  pictures  transported 
the  characters  of  the  "  Grilnderzeit "  to  Venice  of  bygone  days, 
and  reproduced  them  as  Venetian  nobles  and  ladies  of  quality, 
is  also  a  painter  of  note.  So  likewise  is  Rudolf  Alt  (b.  1812), 
still  active  with  the  brash  in  1902,  a  refined  painter  in  water- 
colours,  who  reproduces  the  beauties  of  Old  Vienna  in  his  subtle 
architectural  sketches.  Leopold  Karl  Muller  (1834-1893), 
who  had  lived  in  Cairo  with  Makart,  found  his  sphere  of  art  in 
the  variegated  worid  of  the  Nile,  and  his  ethnographical  exact- 
ness, combined  with  his  delicate  colouring,  made  him  for  a  long 
while  much  in  request  as  a  painter  of  Oriental  scenes,  and  a 
popular  illustiator  of  Egyptological  works.  Emil  SchindJer 
was  a  great  landscape  painter,  who  often  rose  from  faithful 
interpretation  of  nature  to  an  almost  heroic  hei^t.  Hcinrich 
von  Angeli  (b.  1840),  again,  furnished — ^as  he  continued  to  do~- 
the  European  courts  with  his  lepresentative  pictures,  combining 
refined  conception  with  smooth  elegant  technique.  These 
are  the  only  artists  who  during  the  'eighties  rose  above  local 
mediocrity.  After  Makart  died  in  1884,  the  sun  of  Anstrias 
art  seemed  to  have  set.  Stagnation  reigned  supreme. 

Only  since  the  "  Secession  "  from  the  old  Society  of  Artists 
(KUHsU€rgenosseHSck(rfi),  which  took  place  in  1896,  has  the 
former  artistic  life  recommenced  in  Vienna.  Theodor  voa 
Hermann,  long  domiciled  in  Paris,  was  the  gifted  initiator  of  the 
new  movement,  and  succeeded  in  rousing  a  storm  of  discooteni 
among  the  rising  school  of  Viennese  artists.  They  fooad  a 
literary  champion  in  their  hero's  father,  who  pleaded  in  eloquent 
language  for  a  new  Austrian  culture.    In  November  1898  the 
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Secestonists  opened  their  first  exhibition  in  a  btiilding  erected 
by  Josef  Olbriick  on  the  WicnerzeiL  At  first  the  importance 
of  these  exhibitions  lay  ahnost  exclusively  in  the  fact  that  the 
Viennese  were  thus  given  an  opportunity  of  making  acquaintance 
with  the  famous  foreign  masters,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Segantini, 
Besnard,  Brangwyn,  Meunier,  Khnopff,  Henri  Martin,  Vischer, 
who  had  until  then  been  practically  unknown  'in  Austria,  so 
that  the  public  only  then  realized  the  inferiority  of  their  country- 
men's artistic  work.  Thus  while  acquaintmg  the  Viennese  public 
with  the  strivings  of  European  art,  the  Secession  endeavoured 
at  the  same  time  to  produce,  in  rivalry  with  foreigners, 
works  of  equal  artistic  merit.  Leading  foreign  masters  now 
joined  the  movement,  and  Vienna,  which  had  so  long  stood 
aside,  through  inability  to  be  represented  worthily  at  interna- 
tional exhibitions,  became  cmce  more  a  factor  in  contemporary 
Enxopean  art. 

Ainong  the  painters  of  the  Secession,  Gustav  Ont  possesses, 
perhaps,  the  most  powerful  original  talent.  Refined  portraits, 
subtle  landscapes  and  decorative  pictures,  pamted  for  the 
Tiimba  Palace  and  for  the  Vienna  Hof  Museum,  first  brought 
his  name  before  the  world.  But  he  became  famous  in  conse- 
qtwnce  of  the  controven^  which  arose  around  his  picture 
"  Philosophy."  He  had  been  commissioned  to  paint  the  large 
ceiling  piece  for  the  "aula"  of  the  Vienna  University,  and 
instead  of  selecting  a  classical  subject  he  essayed  an  independent 
wori:.  The  heavens  open;  golden  and  silvery  stars  twinkle; 
sparks  of  light  gleam;  masses  of  green  cloud  and  vapour  form 
clusters;  naked  human  forms  float  about;  a  fiery  head,  crowned 
with  laurel,  ^zes  on  the  scene  with  large,  serious  eyes.  Sdence 
climbs  down  to  the  sources  of  Truth:  yet  Truth  always  remains 
the  inscrutable  Sphinx.  Klint  paid  the  penalty  of  his  bold 
originality  by  his  work  remaining  dark  and  incomprehensible  to 
most  people.  It  has,  notwithstanding,  an  historical  iipportance 
for  Austria  corresponding  to  that  which  similar  works  of  Besnard 
have  for  France.  It  embodies  the  first  attempt  to  place  monu- 
mental painting  upon  a  purely  colouristic  basis,  and  to  portray 
allegoriod  subjects  as  pure  visions  of  colour.  After  Klint, 
Josef  Engelhart  (b.  1864)  is  deserving  of  notice.  He  is  the  true 
painter  of  Viennese  life.  On  his  first  appearance  his  art  was 
centred  in  his  native  place,  and  was  strong  in  local  colour,  which 
watf  lacking  in  refinement.  To  acquire  subtlety,  he  studied 
the  great  foreign  masters  and  became  .a  clever  juggjter  with  the 
brush,  showing  as  much  dexterity  as  any  of  them.  Yet  this 
virtuosity  meant,  in  his  case,  only  a  good  schooling,  which 
should  enable  hiitn  to  return  with  improved  means  to  those 
subjects  best  suited  to  his  talent.  His  woiks  are  artistic,  but 
at  the  same  time  distinctly  locaL 

Call  MoU  (b.  z86x)  understands  how  to  render  with  equal 
skin  the  ]day  of  light  in  a  room  and  that  of  the  sunbeams  upon 
the  fresh  green  grass.  The  rural  pictures  of  Rist  produce  a 
fresh,  cod  and  sunny  efi^ect  upon  the  eye;  like  a  refreshing 
dnni^  from  a  cool  mountain  spring — a  piece  of  Norway  on 
Austrian  aoiL  Zettel's  hmdscapes  are  almost  too  markedly 
Swiss  in  coloor  and  conception.  Julius  von  Knllmann  worked 
a  long  time  in  Paris  and  London,  and  acquired,  in  interoouise 
with  the  great  foreiign  painters— notably  Carri^  and  Watts — 
an  cxquxately  refined  taste,  an  almost  hyperaesthetical  sense 
for  disaeetly  toned-down  colour  and  for  the  music  of  the  line. 
In  Fziedrich  KOnig,  M.  von  Schwind's  romantic  vein  Is  revived. 
Even  the  simplest  scenes  from  nature  appear  under  his  hand 
as  rpr**a"»^  groves  whispering  secrets.  Everything  is  true 
and,  at  the  same  time,  dr^uny  and  mysterious.  The  mythical 
beings  of  old  German  legends--dragons  and  enchanted  princesses 
'—peer  throui^  the  forest  thicket.  Ernst  Nowak  (b.  x85x), 
compared  with  him,  is  a  sturdy  painter,  who  knows  his  business 
welL  He  sings  no  delicate  lyric.  When  one  stands  close  by, 
his  pictures  appear  like  masonry— like  reliefs.  Seen  from  a 
distance,  the  blotches  of  colour  unite  into  large  powerful  forms. 
Bematzik  understands  how  to  interpret  with  great  subtlety 
twQi^  moods  moonshine  struggling  with  the  light  of  street 
lamps,  or  with  the  dawn.  Ticky  followed  Henri  Martin  in 
pafnHng  solcnu  forcst  pictuTcs.   Ferdinand  Andr£  leans  towards 


the  austere  power  of  Millet.  He  tells  us  in  his  work  of  labour 
m  the  fields,  of  bronzed  faces  and  hands  callous  with  toil;  and 
especially  must  his  charcoal  drawings  be  mentioned,  in  which 
the  colour  overlays  the  forms  like  light  vapour,  and  which, 
small  as  they  are,  have  a  sculptural  e£Fect.  Auchentelier — 
known  for  ha  female  studies — and  Hfinisch  and  Otto  Friedrich 
(b.  1862),  refined  and  subtle  as  landscape  painters,  must  also 
be  mentioned. 

In  rivalry  with  the  Secession,  the  **  KOnstlergenossenschaft  " 
has  taken  a  fresh  upward  flight.  Among  figure  painters, 
Dclug,  Goltz  (b.  2857),  Hirschl  and  Veith  are  conspicuous,  but 
still  greater  fascination  is  exerdsed  by  landscape  painters  such 
as  Amesadan,  Charlemont,  &c.,  whose  works  show  Austrian  art 
m  its  most  amiable  aspect.  Apart  from  Austrians  prt^r,  there 
are  also  representatives  of  the  other  nationalities  which  compose 
"the  monarchy  of  many  tongues."  Bohemia  takes  the  lead 
with  a  celebrity  of  European  reputation — Gabriel  Max  (b.  1840), 
who,  although  of  Piloty's  school  and  residing  in  Munich,  never 
repudiated  his  Bohemian  origin.  The  days  of  his  youth  were 
passed  in  Prague;  and  Prague,  the  medieval,  with  its  narrow 
winding  alleys,  is  the  most  mysterious  of  all  Austrian  cities, 
enveloped  in  the  breath  of  old  memories  and  bygone  legends. 
From  this  soil  Max  drew  the  mysterious  fragrance  that  char- 
acterizes his  pictures.  His  earliest  work,  the  "  Female  Martyr 
on  the  Cross  "  (1867),  struck  that  sweetly  painful,  half-torment- 
ing, half-enchanting  keynote  that  has  since  remained  distinc- 
tively his.  Commonplace  historical  painting  received  at  Max's 
hands  an  entirely  new  nuanu.  The  morbidness  of  the  mortuary 
and  the  lunatic  asylum,  interspersed  with  spectres — something 
perverse,  unnatxuid  and  heartrending — this  is  the  true  note 
of  his  art.  His  martyrs  are  never  men — only  delicate  girls  and 
helpless  women.  His  colouring  corresponds  to  his  subjects.  The 
sensations  his  pictures  produce  are  akin  to  those  which  the  sight 
of  a  beautiful  girl  lying  in  a  mortuary,  or  the  prison  scene  in 
Faust  enacted  in  real  life,  might  be  expected  to  exdte.  He 
even  applies  the  results  of  hypnotism  and  spiritualism  to 
Biblical  characters.  In  many  of  his  pictures  refinement  in 
the  selection  of  effects  is  mining.  By  over-production  Max 
has  himself  vulgarized  his  art.  Yet,  despite  his  manner  of 
depicting  the  mysteries  fA  the  realms  of  shadows,  and  the 
intrusion  of  the  spirit-worid  into  realism,  he  remains  a 
modem  master.  A  new  province— the  spectral— was  opened 
up  by  him  to  art. 

Huis  Schwaiger  is  the  resl  raconteur  of  Bohemian  legends. 
He,  likewise,  passed  his  youth  In  a  small  Bohemian  village, 
over  which  old  memories  still  brooded.  In  Hradec,  places 
upon  which  the  gallows  had  stood  were  stiH  pointed  out.  The 
lonely  corridors  and  passages  of  the  ruined-  castle  were  haunted 
by  the  shades  of  its  old  possessors.  This  Is  the  mood  that  led 
Schwaiger  to  legend-painting.  But  underlying  his  fairy  tales 
there  are  the  gallows  or  the  alchemy  of  Faust.  The  landscape 
with  its  gloomy  skies,  the  wooden  huts,  turrets,  dwarfed  trees — 
such  are  ever  Uie  accompaniments  of  his  figures. 

Of  the  younger  generation  of  painters,  Emil  Orlick  (b.  1870) 
seems  to  be  the  most  versatfle.  Having  acquired  technique 
in  Paris  and  Munich,  he  practically  discovered  Old  Prague  to 
the  world  of  art.  The  dark  little  alleys  of  the  ancient  town, 
swarming  with  life  compressed  within  thefr  narrow  compass, 
fascinated  him.  In  order  to  retain  and  convey  all  the  impressions 
that  crowded  in  upon  Mm  in  such  superabundant  [denitude, 
he  leajmed  how  to  use  the  knife  of  the  wood-carver,  the  needle 
of  the  etcher,  and  the  pencil  of  the  lithographer.  His  studio  more 
resembles  the  workshop  of  a  printer  than  the  atelier  of  a  painter. 
In  the  field  of  lithography  he  has  attained  remarkable  results. 
Orlick  has  also  made  his  own  everything  that  can  be  learned 
from  the  Japanese.  Besides  these  masters,  Albert  Hynais,  the 
creator  of  decorative  pictures  almost  Parisian  in  conception, 
must  be  mentioned.  The  landscape  painters  Wickener,  Jansa, 
Slavicek,  and  Hudecek  relate,  in  gentle  melancholy  tones  of  colour, 
the  atmosphere  and  solitude  of  the  wide  plains  ol  Bohemia. 

In  Poland,  painting  has  its  home  at  Cracow.  Down  to  the 
year  1893  Johann  Matejko  was  living  there,  in  the  capacity 
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of  director  of  the  Academy.  His  pictures  are  remarkable  for 
their  originality  and  almost  brutal  force,  and  differ  very  widely 
from  the  conventional  productions  of  historical  painters.  At 
the  close  of  the  zgth  century  Axentowicz,  Olga  Hojnanska, 
Mehoffer,  Stanislawski  and  Wyotkowski  attracted  attention. 
Although  apparently  la3ring  much  less  stress  on  their  Polish 
nationality  than  their  Russian  countrymen,  their  works  proclaim 
the  soul  of  the  Polish  nation,  with  its  chivalrous  gallantry  and 
mute  resigned  grief,  in  a  much  purer  form. 

Hungary  in  the  spring  of  1900  lost  him  whom  it  revered  as 
the  greatest  of  its  painters— Michael  Munkacsy.  Long  before 
his  death  his  brash  had  become  idle.  To  the  younger  generation, 
which  seeks  different  aims,  his  name  has  become  almost  synony- 
mous with  a  wrongly-conceived  old-masterly  coloration,  and  with 
sensation  painting  and  hollowness.  "The  Last  Day  of  the 
Condenmed  Prisoner,"  his  first  youthful  picture,  contained 
the  programme  of  his  art.  Then  came  "  The  Last  Moments 
of  Mozart,"  and  "Milton  dicUting  Paradise  Last."  These 
titles  summon  up  before  our  eyes  a  period  of  all  that  is  false 
in  eclectic  art,  dominated  by  Delaroche  and  Pik>ty.  Even  the 
simple  subjects  of  the  Gospel  were  treated  by  Munkacsy  in 
Pitoty's  meretricious  style.  "Christ  before  Pilate,*,*  "Ecce 
Homo,"  "  The  Crucifixion  "—all  these  are  gala  representations, 
costume  get-up,  and,  to  that  extent,  a  pious  lie.  But  when  we 
condenm  the  faults  of  his  period,  his  personal  merit  must  not 
be  forgotten.  When  he  first  came  to  the  fore,  ostentation  of 
feeling  was  the  fashion.  Munkacsy  is,  in  this  respect,  the 
genuine  son  of  the  period.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  are 
strong  enough  to  swim  against  the  stream.  Instead  of  raising 
others  to  his  level,  he  descended  to  theirs.  But  he  has  the  merit 
of  having  painted  spectacular  scenes,  such  as  the  period  demanded, 
with  genuine  artistic  power.  Like  Rahl,  Ribot,  Roybet  and 
Makart,  he  was  a  maStre-pHtUre,  a  bora  genius  with  the  brush. 
Von  Uhde  and  Liebermann  were  disdplM  of  his  school.  And 
if  these  two  painten  have  left  that  period  behind  them,  and 
if  independent  natural  sight  has  followed  upon  the  imitation 
of  the  old  masters,  it  is  Munkacsy  who  enabled  them  to  take 
the  leap.  (R.  Ms.) 

Italy 

Modem  Italy  has  produced  one  artist  who  towers  over  all 
the  others,  Giovanni  Segantini  {q.v.),  Segantini  owes  as  little 
to  his  period  of  study  in  Milan  as  Millet  did  to  his  sojourn  at 
Delaroche*s  schooL  Both  derived  from  their  teachers  a  complete 
mastery  of  technique,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  in  possession  of 
all  the  aids  to  art,  they  discarded  them  in  order  to  begin 
afresh.  Each  painted  what  he  had  painted  as  a  youth.  They 
dwelt  far  from  the  busy  world — ^Millet  in  Barbizon,  Segantini 
at  Val  d'  Albok,  5000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  They  are  equally 
dosely  allied  in  art.  Millet,  who  rejected  all  the  artifice  of 
embellishment  and  perceived  only  beauty  in  things  as  they 
are,  learned  to  see  in  the  human  body  a  heroic  grandeur,  in  the 
movements  of  peasants  a  majestic  rhsrthm,  which  none  before 
him  had  discovered.  Although  representing  peasants,  his  works 
resemble  sacred  pictures,  so  grand  are  they  in  thdr  sublime 
solemn  simplicity.  The  same  is  true  of  Segantini's  works.  Like 
Millet,  he  found  his  vocation  in  observing  the  life  of  poor, 
humble  people,  and  the  rough  grandeur  of  nature,  at  all  seasons 
and  all  hours.  As  there  is  in  Millet's,  so  also  is  there  in  Segan- 
tini's  work  a  primitive,  almost  classical,  simplicity  of  execution 
corresponding  to  the  simplicity  of  the  subjects  treated.  His 
pictures,  with  their  cold  silvery  colouring,  remind  us  of  the 
wax-painting  of  old  times  and  of  the  mosaic  style  of  the  middle 
ages.  They  are  made  up  of  small  sdntillating  strokes;  they 
are  stony  and  look  hard  like  steel.  This  technique  alone,  which 
touches  in  principle  but  not  in  effect,  tharof  the  pairUiUisieSt 
permitted  of  his  rendering  what  he  wished  to  render,  the  stony 
O'ags  of  Alpine  scenery,  the  thin  sdntillating  air,  the  firm  steel- 
like outlines.  Finally,  he  passed  from  realistic  subjects  to 
thoughtful,  Biblical  and  symbolical  works.  His  "Annuncia- 
tion," the  "  Divine  Youth,"  and  the  "  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  " 
were  products  of  an  art  that  had  abandoned  the  fiia  ground 


of  naturalism  and  aimed  at  conquering  superaatural  worlds. 
This  new  aim  he  was  unable  to  realize.  He  left  the  "  Panorama 
of  the  Engadine,"  intended  for  the  Pans  Exhibition,  m  an 
unfinished  state  behmd  him.  He  died  in  his  42nd  year,  his 
head  full  of  plans  for  the  future.  Modern  Italy  lost  in 
him  its  greatest  artist,  and  the  histoiy  of  art  one  of  the  rare 
geniuses. 

Few  words  will  sufiice  for  the  other  Italian  painters.  The 
soil  that  had  yielded  down  to  Tiepolo's  days  such  an  abundant 
harvest  was  apparently  in  need  of  rest  during  the  19th  century. 
At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  About  called  luly  "  the  tomb 
of  art,"  and  indeed  imtil  quite  recent  times  Italian  painting 
has  had  the  character  of  mere  pretty  saleable  goods.  Francesco 
Vinea,  Tito  Conti,  and  Fedengo  Andreotti  painted  with  tireless 
activity  sleek  drapery  pictures,  with  Renaissance  lords  and 
smiling  Renaissance  ladies  in  them.  Apart  from  such  subjects, 
the  comic,  genre  or  anecdote  ruled  the  fashion — somewhat 
coarse  in  colour  and  of  a  memer  tendency  than  is  suitable  for 
pictures  of  good  taste.  It  was  not  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  that  there  was  an  increase  m  the  number  of 
painters  who  aim  at  real  achievement.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  X900  only  Detti's  "  Chest "  and  Signorini's  "  Cardinal " 
picttires  reminded  one  of  the  comedy  subjects  formerly  in  vogue. 
The  younger  masters  employ  neither  "  drapeiy-mtunmerics  " 
nor  q)icy  anecdote.  They  paint  the  Italum  country  people 
with  refined  artistic  discernment,  though  scarcely  with  the 
naturalism  of  northera  nations.  Apparently  the  c^m,  scrioia, 
ascetic,  austere  art  im'tiated  by  Millet  is  foreign  to  the  Dature  of 
this  volatile,  colour-loving  people.  Southern  fire  and  delight 
in  brilliant  hues  are  especially  characteristic  of  the  Neapolitans. 
A  tangle  of  baldacchinos,  priests  and  choir  boys,  peasants 
making  obeisance  and  knurling  during  the  passing  of  the  Host^ 
weddings,  hoise-races  and  country  festivals,  everything  spark- 
ling with  colour  and  glowing  in  Neapolitan  sunlight — such  are 
the  contents  of  Paolo  Michetti's,  Vincenzo  Capri's,  and  £doarcb> 
Dalbono's  pictures.  But  Michetti,  from  being  an  adherent  of 
this  glittering  art,  has  found  his  way  to  the  monumental  style. 
The  Venetians  acknowledge  and  honour  as  their  leader  Giaoomo 
Favretto,  who  died  very  young.  He  painted  drapery  pictures, 
like  most  artists  of  the  'eighties,  but  they  were  never  lacka- 
daisical, never  commonplace.  The  Venice  of  Canaletto  and 
Goldon^  the  magic  dty  surrounded  by  the  glamour  of  l^-gone 
splendour,  rose  again  under  Favretto's  hands  to  fairylike 
radiance. 

The  older  masters,  Signorini,  Tito  Tommasi,  DaU  'oca  Branca, 
who  depict  the  Fledmontese  landscape,  the  light  on  the  lacoons, 
and  the  colour  charm  of  Venetian  streets  with  so  reLued  a  touch, 
have  numerous  followers,  whose  pictures  likewise  testify  to 
the  seriousness  that  again  took  possession  of  Italian  p«t«»*>T« 
after  a  long  period  of  purely  commercial  artistic  industry. 
Side  by  side  with  these  native  Italians  two  others  must  be 
mentioned,  who  occupy  an  important  place  as  interpretas  of 
Parisian  elegance  and  Fkench  art-histoiy.  Giuseppe  de  Kxttis 
(bom  in  Naples;  died  in  Paris  1884)  was  prindpally  known  by 
his  representations  of  French  street  life.  The  figures  that 
enlivened  his  pictures  were  as  full  of  charm  as  his  tendering  of 
atmospheric  effects  was  refined.  Giovanni  Boldini,  a  Fcrrarese 
living  in  Paris,  also  painted  street  scenes,  full  of  throbbing  hfe. 
But  he  ezceDed,  brides,  as  a  pcntrait-painter  of  ladies  uid 
children.  He  realized  the  aim  <^  the  Parisian  Impressionists, 
which  was  to  render  life,  and  not  merely  mate  repose.  He 
understood  in  a  masterly  fashion  how  to  catch  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  head,  the  fleetest  expression,  the  sparkling  of  the 
eye,  a  pretty  gesture.  From  his  pictures  posterity  wiU  learn 
as  much  about  the  sensuous  life  of  the  X9th  century  as  Grease 
has  told  us  about  that  of  the  18th. 

Among  those  who  have  been  the  leaden  of  modem  Jtaliaa 
art,  not  already  mentioned,  are  Domenioo  Morelli,  Gjovanol 
Costa,  landscape  painter;  Sartorio,  an  Itah'an  Pre-Raphadite; 
Pasini,  painter  of  the  East;  Muzzioli,  a  follower  of  Ahna.* 
Tadema;  Barabino,  historical  painter;  and  most  striking  and 
original  of  all,  MonticdU,  whose  glow  of  coloucs  vis  often 
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obtained,  not  only  by  palette-knife  painting,  but  by  tqaeesing 
tbecolottr  straight  from  the  tubes  on  to  the  canvas. 

See  Aahtoa  R.  Willaxd,  History  0/  Uodem  Italian  Art  (London, 
X898}.  (R.  Ma.) 

Seazn  and  Portugal 

Modem  Spanish  painting  began  with  Mariano  Fortuny  {q.v.), 
wha,  dying  as  long  ago  as  1874,  nevertheless  left  his  mark  even 
on  die  following  generation  'of  artists.  During  his  residence 
in  Paris  in  x866  he  had  been  strongly  influenced  by  Meissonier, 
and  subsequently  selected  similar  subjects — scenes  in  zSth- 
century  «Mtume.  In  Fortuny,  however,  the  French  painter's 
elaborate  finish  is  associated  with  something  more  intense 
and  vivid,  indicative  of  the  southern  Latin  temperament.  He 
collected  in  his  studio  in  Rome  the  most  artistic  ezampka  of 
medieval  industry.  The  objects  among  which  he  lived  he  also 
painted  with  incisive  spirit  as  a  setting  for  elegant  figures  from 
the  worid  of  Watteau  and  of  Goya,  which  are  thrown  into  his 
pictures  with  amazing  dash  and  sparkle;  and  this  love  of  dazzling 
kaleidoscopic  variety  has  animated  his  successors.  Academic 
teaching  tries  to  encourage  historical  painting.  Hence,  since 
the  'seventies,  the  chief  paintings  produced  in  Spain  have  been 
huge  historicad  works,  which  have  made  the  round  of  European 
exhibitions  and  then  been  collected  in  the  Gallery  of  Modem 
Art  at  Madrid.  There  may  be  seen  "  The  Mad  Queen  Juana," 
by  Pradilla;  "  The  Conversion  of  the  Duke  of  Gandia,"  by 
Moreno  Carbonero;  "  The  Bell  of  Huesca,"  by  Casado;  "  The 
Last  Day  of  Numantia,"  by  Vera; "  Ines  de  Castro,"  by  Cabello. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  discem  in  the  love  of  the  horrible 
displayed  in  these  pictures  an  element  of  the  national  character, 
for  in  the  land  of  buU-fights  even  painting  turns  to  murder 
and  sudden  death,  poison  and  the  rope.  However,  at  least 
we  must  admit  the  great  power  revealed,  and  recognize  the 
audacious  colouring.  But  in  point  of  fact  these  works  are 
only  variants  on  those  executed  in  France  from  the  time  of 
Delaroche  to  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  and  tell  their  story  in  the 
style  that  was  current  in  Parisian  studios  in  the  'sixties.  What 
is  called  the  national  garb  of  Spain  is  mainly  the  cast-off  fashion 
of  Paris.  After  all  this  magniloquent  work  Fortuny's  rococo 
became  the  rage.  The  same  painters  who  had  produced  the 
great  historical  pictures  were  now  content  to  take  up  a  brilliant 
and  dazzling  miniature  style;  either,  like  Fortuny  himself,  using 
smaU  and  motley  figures  in  baroque  subjects,  or  adapting  the 
modem  national  life  of  Spain  to  the  rococo  style. 

Here  again  we  observe  the  acrobatic  dexterity  with  which 
the  painters,  Pradilla  especially,  use  the  brush.  But  here  again 
there  is  nothing  essentially  new — only  a  repetition  of  what 
Fortuny  bad  already  done  twenty  years  before.  The  Spanish 
school,  therefore,  presented  a  very  old-fashioned  aspect  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1900.  The  pictures  shown  there  were 
mostly  wild  or  emotional.  Bedouins  fighting,  an  antique 
quadriga  flying  past,  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  hastily  en- 
dcavounng  to  escape  from  the  lava  torrent,  Don  Quixote's 
Rosinante  hanging  to  the  sail  of  the  windmill,  and  the  terrors 
of  the  Day  of  Judgment  were  the  subjects,  Alvarez  Dumont, 
Benlliure  y  Gil,  Ulpiano  Checa,  Manuel  Ramirez  Ibafiez  and 
Moreno  Carbonero  were  the  painters.  Among  the  huge  canvases, 
a  number  of  small  pictures,  things  of  no  importance,  were 
scattered,  which  showed  only  a  genre-like  wit.  Spain  is  a 
somewhat  barren  land  in  modem  art.  There  painting,  although 
actlvi^  IS  blind  to  life  and  to  the  treasures  of  art  which  lie  un- 
heeded in  the  road.  Only  one  artist,  Agrasot,  during  the 
'seventies  painted  pictures  of  Spanish  low  life  of  great  sincerity, 
and  much  later  two  young  painters  appeared  who  energetically 
threw  themselves  into  the  modem  movement.  One  was  Sorolla 
y  Bastida,  by  whom  there  is  a  large  fishing  picture  in  the 
Luxembourg,  which  in  its  stem  gravity  might  be  the  work  of 
a  Northem  painter,  the  other  was  Ignacio  Zuloaga,  in  whom 
Goya  seems  to  live  agaia  Old  women,  girls  of  the  people,  and 
cocoUes  especially,  he  has  painted  with  admirable  spirit  and  with 
breadth  Spain,  which  has  taken  so  little  part  in  the  great  move- 
ment nnce  Manet's  time,  only  repeating  in  old-fashioned  guise 
thingis  which  are  falsely  regarded  as  national,  seems  at  last  to 


possess  in  Zuloaga  an  artist  at  once  modem  and  genuinely 
national. 

Portugal  took  an  almost  lower  place  in  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
For  whereas  the  historical  Spanish  school  has  endeavoured 
to  be  modern  to  some  extent,  at  least  in  colour,  the  Portuguese 
ding  to  the  blue-plush  and  red-velvet  splendours  of  Delaroche 
in  all  their  crudity.  Weak  pictures  of  monks  and  of  visions  are 
produced  in  numbers,  together  with  genre  pictures  depicting 
the  popular  life  of  Portugal,  spiced  to  the  taste  of  the  tourist. 
There  are  the  yotmger  men  who  aim  at  availing  themselves  of 
the  efforts  of  the  open-air  painters;  but  even  as  followers  of  the 
Parisians  they  only  say  now  what  the  French  were  saying  long 
years  ago  through  Bastien-Lepage,  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and 
Adrien  Dumont.  There  is  always  a  Frenchman  behind  the 
Portuguese,  who  guides  his  brush  and  sets  his  modeL  The  only 
painter  formed  in  the  school  is  Carlos  Reis,  whose  vast  canvas 
"  Sunset "  has  much  in  common  with  the  first  huge  peasant 
pictures  painted  in  Germany  by  Count  Kalckreuth.  One  painter 
there  is,  however,. who  is  quite  independent  and  wholly  Portu- 
guese, a  worthy  successor  of  the  great  old  masters  of  his  native 
land,  and  this  is  Cblumbano,  whose  portraits  of  actors  have  a  spark 
of  the  genius  which  inspired  the  works  of  Velazquez  and  Goya. 

See  A.  G.  Temple,  Modern  Spanish  Painting  (1908}.    (R.  M  a.) 

Dknicaxx 
Denmark  resembles  Holland  in  this:  that  in  both,  nature 
presents  little  luxury  of  emphasized  colour  or  accentuated 
majesty  of  form.  Broad  flats  are  everywhere  to  be  seen — 
vague,  almost  indefinable,  in  outline.  Danish  art  is  as 
demure  and  staid  as  the  Danish  landscape.  As  in  Holland, 
the  painters  make  no  bold  experiments,  attempt  no  pretentious 
subjects,  no  rich  colouring,  nothing  sportive  or  light.  Like 
the  Dutch,  the  Danes  are  somewhat  sluggishly  tranquil,  loving 
dim  twilight  and  the  swirling  mist.  But  Denmark  is  a  leaner 
land  than  Holland,  less  moist  and  more  thinly  inhabited,  so 
that  its  art  lacks  the  comfortable  self-satisfied  character  of 
Dutch  arL  It  betrays  rather  a  tremulous  longing,  a  pleasing 
melancholy  and  delight  in  dreams,  a  trembling  dread  of  contact 
with  coarse  and  stem  reality.  It  was  only  for  a  time,  early  in 
the  'seventies,  that  a  touch  of  cosmopolitanism  affected  Danish 
art.  The  phase  of  grandiose  historical  painting  and  anecdotic 
genre  was  experienced  there,  as  in  every  other  cotmtry.  In 
Karl  Bloch  (b.  1834),  Denmark  had  a  historical  painter  in  some 
respects  parallel  with  the  German  Piloty;  in  Axel  Helstcd 
(b.  Z847),  a  genre  painter  reminding  us  of  Ludwig  Knaus.  The 
two  artists  Laurits  Tuxen  (b.  1853)  and  Peter  Krdyer  (b.  2851), 
who  are  most  nearly  allied  to  Manet  and  Bastien-Lepage,  have 
a  sort  of  elegance  that  is  almost  Parisian.  KrOyer,  especially, 
has  bold  inventiveness  and  amaring  skill.  0>pen-air  effects 
and  twilight  moods,  the  glare  of  sunshine  and  artificial  light, 
he  has  painted  with  equal  mastery.  In  portraiture,  too,  he 
stands  alone.  The  two  large  pictures  in  which  he  recorded  a 
"  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Copenhagen  Exhibition, 
1887,"  and  a  "  Meeting  of  the  Copenhagen  Academy  of  Sciences," 
are  modem  works  which  in  power  of  expression  may  almost 
compare  with  those  of  Frans  Hals.  Such  versatility  and  facile 
elegance  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  Danish  painter.  At  the 
period  of  historic  painting  it  was  significant  that  next  to  Bloch, 
the  cosmopolitan,  came  Kristian  Zahrtmann  (b.  1843),  ^bo 
painted  scenes  from  the  life  of  Eleonora  Christina,  a  Danish 
heroine  (daughter  of  Christian  IV.),  with  the  utmost  simplicity, 
and  without  any  emotional  or  theatrical  pathos.  This  touching 
feeling  for  home  and  country  is  the  keynote  of  Danish  art.  The 
Dane  has  now  no  sentiment  but  that  of  home;  his  country,  once 
so  powerful,  has  become  but  a  small  one,  and  has  lost  its  political 
importance.  Hence  he  clings  to  the  little  that  is  left  to  him 
with  melancholy  tenderness.  Viggo  Johansen  (b.  2851),  with 
his  gentle  dreammess,  is  the  best  representative  of  modem 
Danish  home-life.  He  shows  us  dark  sitting-rooms,  where  a 
quiet  party  has  met  around  the  tea-table.  "  An  Evening  at 
Home,"  "  The  Christmas  Tree."  "  Grandmother's  Birthday," 
axe  typical  subjects,  and  all  have  the  same  fresh  and  fragrant 
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duum.  He  is  also  one  of  the  best  Danish  landscape  painters. 
The  silvery  atmosphere  and  sad,  mysterious  stiUness  of  the 
island-realm  rest  on  Johansen's  pictures.  Not  less  saitisfactory 
in  their  little  world  are  the  rest:  Holsfle  (b.  1866),  LaliriU  Ring 
(b.  1854),  Haslund,  Sybezg  (b.  1862),  Irminger  (b.  1850),  and 
listed  paint  the  pleasant  life  of  Copenhagen.  In  Skagen,  a 
fishing  town  at  the  extreme  end  of  Jutland,  we  find  painters 
of  sea  life:  Mfrharl  Ancher  (b.  1849),  Anna  Ancher  (b.  1859), 
and  C.  Locher  (b.  1851).  The  landscape  painters  Viggo  Pederson 
(b.  1854),  PhUipsen  (b.  1840),  Julius  Paulsen  (b.  x86o),  Johan 
Rohde  0>>  1S56)  have  made  their  home  in  the  villages  round 
Copenhagen.  Each  has  his  own  individuality  and  sees  nature 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  yet  in  all  we  find  the  same  sober  tone, 
the  same  gentk,  tearful  melancholy.  The  new  Idealism  has, 
however,  been  discernible  in  Denmark.  Joakim  Skovgaard 
(b.  1856),  with  his  "  Christ  among  the  Dead  "  and  **  Pool  of 
Bethesda,"  is  trying  to  oidow  Denmark  with  a  monumental 
type  of  art.  Harald  Slott-MSUer  (b.  1864)  and  J.  F.  Willumsen 
(b.  1863)  affect  a  highly  Sjnnbolical  style.  But  even  mote  than 
these  painters,  who  aim  at  reproducing  andent  folk-tales 
through  the  medium  of  modem  mysticism,  two  others  daim 
our  attention,  by  the  infusion  into  the  old  tradition  of  a  very 
modem  view  of  beauty  approaching  that  of  Whistler  and  of 
Carriire:  one  is  Ejnar  Nielsen,  whose  portraits  have  a  peculiar, 
refined  strain  of  gentle  Danish  melancholy;  the  other,  V.  Ham- 
mershdj,  who  has  an  exquisite  sense  of  tone,  and  paints  the 
magical  effect  of  light  in  half-darkened  rooms.  Among  the 
more  noteworthy  portrait  painters,  Aug.  Jemdorff  and  Otto 
Bache  should  be  included;  and  among  the  more  decorative 
artists,  L.  FrttUch;  while  Hans  Tegner  may  be  considered  the 
greatest  illustrator  of  his  day.  (R.  Mjl) 

Sweden 

There  is  as  great  a  difference  between  Danish  and  Swedish 
art  as  between  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm.  Copenhagen 
is  a  homdy  provincial  town  and  life  is  confined  to  home  drdes. 
In  Stockholm  we  find  the  whiri  of  life  and  all  the  degance  of 
a  capitaL  It  has  been  styled  the  Paris  of  the  North,  and  its  art 
also  wears  this  cosmopolitan  aspect.  D(issddorf,  where  in  the 
'sixties  most  painters  studied  their  art,  appeared  to  latter-day 
artists  too  provindaL  Munich  and,  to  a  still  greater  extent, 
Paris  became  their  "  Alma  Afater,"  Saldison  (1843-1894)  and 
Hagborg  (b.  1852),  who  were  first  initiated  into  naturadism  in 
Paris,  adopted  this  dty  for  a  domicile.  They  paint  the  fishermen 
of  Brittany  and  the  peasants  of  Picardy;  and  even  when  appar- 
ently interpreting  Sweden,  they  only  dothe  their  Parisian  models 
in  a  Swedish  garb.  Those  who  returned  to  Stockholm  turned 
their  Parisian  art  into  a  Swedish  art,  but  they  have  remained 
cosmopolitan  until  this  day.  Whilst  there  is  something  prosy 
and  homely  about  Danish  art,  that  of  Sweden  displays  nervous 
elegance  and  cosmopolitan  polish.  Simplidty  is  in  her  eyes 
humdrum ;  she  prders  light  and  brilliant  notes.  There,  a  natural- 
ness and  simplidty  allows  us  to  forget  the  difficulties  of  the 
brush:  here,  we  chiefly  recdve  the  impression  of  a  cleverly 
solved  problem.  There,  the  greatest  moderation  in  colour,  a 
soft  all-pervading  grey:  here,  a  cunning  play  with  delicate 
tones  and  gradations — a  striving  to  render  the  most  difficult 
effects  of  li|^t  with  obedient  hand.  This  tendency  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  landscape  painters:  Per  Ekstr6m 
(b.  1844),  Nieb  Kreuger  (b.  1858),  Kari  Nordstr6m  (b.  1865), 
Prince  Eugen  of  Sweden  (b.  1855),  Axd  Sj6berg  Wallandcr 
(b.  1862),  and  Wahlberg  (b.  1864).  Nature  in  Sweden  has  not 
the  idyllic  softness,  the  vriled  degiac  character,  it  displays  in 
Denmark.  It  is  more  coquettish,  southern  and  French,  and  the 
painters  regard  it  also  with  French  eyes. 

As  a  painter  of  animals,  Brano  LQjefors  (b.  i860)  created  a 
sensation  by  his  surprising  pictures.  Whatever  his  subjects 
^-quails,  capercailzies,  dogs,  hares,  magpies  or  thrushes — ^he 
has  caught  the  fleetest  motions  and  the  most  transitoiy  effects 
of  light  with  the  devemess  of  a  Japanese.  With  this  exception, 
the  Swedish  painters  canilot  be  classified  according  to  "  subjects." 
They  are  ^*  virtuosi,"  calling  every  technical  aspect  of  art  thdr 
own — as  well  in  fresco  as  in  portrait  painting.    Oscar  Bj6rdL 


(b.  x86o),  Ernst  Josephson  (b.  1851),  Georg  Paul!  (b.  1855), 
Richard  Bergh  (b.  x858),HannaHirsch  now  Pauli  (b.  1864)  are 
the  best-known  names.  Carl  Larsson's  (b.  1853)  decorative 
patmeaux  fasdnate  by  their  easy  lightness  and  coquettish  grace 
of  execution.  AnderZom  (b.  x86o),  with  his  dazzling  virtuosity, 
is  as  typical  of  Swedish  as  the  prosaic  simplidty  of  Johansen 
is  of  Danish  art.  His  marine  pictures,  with  their  undulating 
waves  and  naked  forms  bathed  ia  light,  bdong  to  the  most 
surprising  examples  of  the  devemess  with  which  modem  art 
can  stereotype  quivering  motions;  and  the  same  boldness  in 
handling  his  subjects,  which  triumphs  over  difficulties,  makes  his 
"  interiors,"  his  portraits  and  etchings,  objects  of  admiration 
to  every  paiAter's  eye.  In  his  "  Dance  before  the  Window  " 
all  is  vivadty  and  motion.  His  portrait  of  a  "  Peasant  Woman  " 
is  a  powerful  harmony  of  sparkling  yellow-red  tones  ik  colour. 
Besides  these  older  masters,  who  deave  to  the  most  *<*««ii"g 
light  effects,  there  are  the  younger  artists  of  the  school  of  Cail 
Larason,  who  aspire  more  to  decorative  effects  on  a  grander  scale. 
GusUv  Fjilstad  (b.  x868)  exhibited  a  picture  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1900  that  stood  out  like  mosaic  among  its  sur- 
roundings. And  great  similarity  in  method  has  Hermann 
Normann,  who,  as  a  landscape  painter,  also  imitates  the  classic 
style.  (R.  Ml) 

Norway 

We  enter  a  new  worid  when  in  picture-galleries  we  pass  to  the 
Norwegian  from  the  Swedish  section.  From  the  great  dty  we 
are  transported  to  nature,  solemn  and  solitary,  into  a  land  of 
silence,  where  a  rode,  sparse  population,  a  race  of  fishermen, 
snatches  a  scanty  sustenance  from  the  sea.  The  Norwegians 
also  contributed  for  a  time  to  the  international  maricet  in  works 
of  art.  They  sent  mainly  genre  pictures  telling  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  their  country,  or  Isndscapes  dq>icting  the 
phenomena  of  Northern  scenery.  Adolf  Tidemand  (18x4-1876) 
introduced  his  countrymen — ^the  peasants  and  fishermen  of  the 
Northem  coast — to  the  European  public.  We  are  introduced 
to  Norwegian  Christmas  customs,  accompany  the  Norseman 
on  his  nocturnal  fishing  expeditions,  join  the  "  Bradefaerd  ** 
across  the  Hardanger  fjord,  sit  as  disdples  at  the  feet  of  the 
Norwegian  sacristan.  Ferdinand  Fagerlin  (b.  X835)  and  Hans 
Dahl  are  two  other  painters  who,  educated  at  Dttssddorf  and 
settled  in  Gennany,  introduced  the  style  of  Knaus  and  Vautier 
to  Norwegian  art  drdes.  Knud  Badde  (X808-X879),  Hans  Gude 
(b.  X825),  Nieb  Bj6msett  Mdller,  Morten-MQUer  G>*  x8a8), 
Ludvig  Munthe  (1843-1896),  and  Adeisten  Normann  (b.  1848) 
are  known  as  excellent  landKape  painters,  whd  have  faithfully 
portrayed  the  majestic  mountain  scenery  and  black  pine  forests 
of  thdr  native  land,  the  cliffs  that  endose  the  fjoids,  and  the 
sparkling  snowfields  of  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun.  But  the 
time  when  actuality  had  to  be  well  seasoned,  and  every  |Mcture 
was  bound  to  have  a  spice  of  genre  or  the  attraction  of  something 
out  of  the  common  to  make  it  palatable,  is  past  and  gone.  As 
toriy  as  the  'sixties  Bjftmson  was  president  of  a  Norwegian 
sodety  which  made  it  its  chief  business  to  wage  war  against  the 
shallow  conventionalities  of  the  DOssddorf  school.  Ibsoi  was 
vice-preddent.  In  the  works  of  the  more  modem  artists  there 
is  not  a  single  trace  of  Diiasddoif  influence.  Especially  in 
the  'eighties,  when  naturalism  was  at  its  zenith,  we  find  the 
Norwegians  its  boldest  devotees.  They  portrayed  life  as  tbey 
found  it,  without  embellishment;  they  did  not  trouble  about 
plastic  elegance,  but  painted  the  land  of  thdr  home  and  its  people 
in  a  direct,  rough-hewn  style.  Like  the  people  we  meet  in  the 
North,  giants  with  stalwart  iron  frames,  odious  hands,  and  sun- 
bumt  faces,  with  their  sou'-westers  and  blue  blouses,  who 
resemble  sons  of  a  bygone  heroic  age,  have  the  painters  them* 
selves — notably  Niels  Gustav  Wentzel  (b.  1859),  Svend  J6rgeB* 
sen  (b.  x86x),  Kolstoe  (b.  x86o).  Christian  Krohg— -something 
primitive  in  the  directness,  in,  one  might  almost  say,  the  bar- 
barous bratality  with  which  they  approach  thdr  subjects.  Thtty 
preferred  the  most  glaring  effects  of  pUin-cir;  they  levdlcd  in 
all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow. 

But  these  very  uncouth  fellows,  who  treated  the  figures  in 
their  pictures  with  such  rough  directness,  painted  even  in  tbose 
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days  landscapes  with  great  refisement;  not  the  midnight  sun 
and  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  fjords,  by  which  foreigners  were 
sought  to  be  impressed,  but  austere,  simple  nature,  as  it  lies  in 
deathlike  and  spectral  repose — ^lonely  meres,  whose  surface  is 
unru£Bed  by  the  keel  of  any  boat,  where  no  human  being  is 
visible,  where  no  sound  is  audible;  the  hour  of  twilight,  when  the 
sun  has  disappeared  behind  the  mountains,  and  all  is  chill  and 
drear;  the  winter,  when  an  icy  blast  sweeps  over  the  crisp  snow- 
fields;  the  spring,  almost  like  winter,  with  its  bare  branches 
and  its  thin  young  shoots.  Such  were  their  themes,  and 
painters  like  Amaldus  Nilsen  (b.  1838),  Eilif  Petersen  (b.  1852), 
Christian  Skredsvig  (b.  1854),  Friu  Thaulow  (b.  1848),  and 
Geriiard  Munthe  (b.  1849)  arrested  public  attention  by  their 
exhibition  of  pictures  of  this  character. 

Latterly  these  painters  have  become  more  dvilized,  and 
have  emancipated  themselves  fo>m  their  early  uncouthness. 
jSrgensen,  Krohg,  Kolstoe,  Soot,  Gustav  Wentzel,  no  longer 
paint  those  herculean  sailors  and  fishermen,  those  pictures  of 
giants  that  formerly  gave  to  Norwegian  exhibitions  their  peculiar 
character.  Elegance  has  taken  possession  of  the  Norwegian 
palette.  This  transformation  b^an  with  Frita  Thaulow,  and 
indeed  his  art  threatened  to  rel^jse  somewhat  into  routine,  and 
even  the  ripples  of  his  waters  to  sparkle  somewhat  ooquett^hly. 
Borgen  (b.  1853),  Hennig  (b.  tSyx),  Hjerl6w  (b.  1863),  and 
Stenersen  (b.  1862)  were  giftol  recruits  of  the  ra^  of  Norwegian 
painters,  whilst  Halfdan  Strom  (b.  1863),  who  depicts  rays  of 
light  issuing  from  silent  windows  and  streaming  and  quivering 
over  solitary  landscapes,  dark  blue  streams  and  ponds,  nocturnal 
skies,  variegated  feniale  dresses,  contrasting  as  qwts  of  colour 
with  dark  green  meadows,  has  a  delicacy  in  colouring  that 
lecaUs  Cazin.  Gerhard  Munthe,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  first 
made  a  name  by  his  delicate  vernal  scenery,  has  turned  his 
lUtention  to  the  rlassiral  side  of  art;  and,  finally  Erik  Werensk- 
jold  (b.  1855),  who  was  also  first  known  by  his  landscapes  and 
scenes  of  country  life,  afterwards  gained  success  as  an  illustrator 
of  Norwegian  folk-lore.  (R.  Ma.) 

Russu 

Untn  late  in  the  19th  century  modem  Russian  painting  was 
unknown  to  western  Europe.  What  had  been  seen  of  it  in 
international  exhibitions  diowed  the  traditions  of  primitive 
European  art,  with  a  distinct  vein  of  barbarism.  In  the  early 
'fifties,  painters  were  less  bent  on  art  than  on  political  agitation; 
they  nsied  the  brush  as  a  means  of  propaganda  in  favour  of 
some  political  idea.  Peroff  showed  us  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  serfs,  the  wastefulness  and  profligacy  of  the  nobility. 
Vercschagin  made  himself  the  advocate  of  the  soldier,  painting 
the  horrors  of  war  long  before  the  tsar's  manifesto  preached 
universal  disarmament.  Art  suffered  from  this  praiseworthy 
misapplication;  many  pictures  were  painted,  but  very  few  rose 
to  the  level  of  modem  achievement  in  point  of  technique. 
It  was  only  by  the  St  Petersburg  art  journal  Mir  Iskustwa, 
and  by  a  small  exhibition  arranged  at  Munich  in  1892  by  a  group 
of  Russian  landscape  painters,  that  it  was  realized  that  a  younger 
Rus»an  school  had  arisen,  fully  equipped  with  the  meUiods  of 
modem  technique,  and  depicting  Russian  life  with  the  stamp  of 
individuality.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  the  productions 
of  this  young  Russian  school  were  seen  with  surprise.  A 
florescence  similiar  to  that  which  literature  displayed  in  Pushkin, 
Dostoievsky  and  Tolstoy  seemed  to  be  beginning  for  Russian 
painting.  Some  of  these  young  painters  rushed  into  art  with 
vnbridkd  aest,  painting  with  primitive  force  and  boldness. 
They  produced  historiod  pictures,  almost  barbaric  but  of 
striking  force;  representations  of  the  life  of  the  people  full  of 
deep  and  hopeless  gloom;  the  poor  driven  by  the  police  and 
huddled  together  in  dull  indifference;  the  popes  tramping  across 
the  lonely  steppes,  prayer-book  in  hand;  peasants  muttering 
pnyen  before  a  arudfix.  There  is  great  pathos  in  "The 
Karamasow  Brothers,"  or  "  The  Power  of  Darkness."  At  the 
same  time  we  feel  that  a  long-inherited  tradition  pervades  aill 
Ro^a.  We  find  a  characteristic  ecclesiastical  art,  far  removed 
from  the  productions  of  the  fin  de  sUcUf  in  which  the  rigid 
tradition  of  the  Byzantines  of  the  3rd  century  still  survives. 


And,  finally,  there  are  landscapes  almost  Danish  in  their  bloodless, 
dreamy  tenderness.  Among  the  historical  painters  Elias  Repin 
is  the  most  impressive.  In  his  pictures,  "  Ivan  the  Cruel," 
"  The  Cossacks'  Reply  to  the  Sultan,"  and  "  The  Miracle  of 
Saint  Nicholas,"  may  be  seen — what  is  so  rare  in  historical 
painting — genuine  purpose  and  style.  Terror  is  rendered  with 
Shakespearean  power;  the  boldness  with  which  he  has  recon- 
stituted the  past,  and  the  power  of  pictorial  psychology  which 
has  enabled  him  to  give  new  life  to  his  figures,  are  equally 
striking  in  "  Sowing  on  the  Volga "  and  "  The  ViUage  Pro- 
cession." He  was  the  first  to  paint  subjects  of  contemporary 
life,  and  the  work,  while  thoroughly  Russian,  has  high  techniod 
qualities — the  sense  of  oppression,  subjection  and  gloom  is  all' 
pervading.  But  he  does  not  "  point  the  moral,"  as  Peroff  did; 
he  paints  simply  but  sympathetically  what  he  sees,  and  this  lends 
his  pictures  something  of  the  resigned  melancholy  of  Russian 
songs.  Even  more  impressive  than  Repin  is  Philippe  Maliavine. 
He  had  rendered  peasants,  stalwart  figures  of  powerful  build ;  and, 
in  a  picture  called  "  Laughter,"  Macbeth-like  women,  wrapped 
in  rags  of  fiery  red,  are  thrown  on  the  canvas  with  astonishing 
power.  Among  religious  painters  Victor  Vasnczov,  the  powerful 
decorator  of  the  dome  in  the  church  <^  St  Vladimir  at  Kiev,  is 
the  most  distinguished  figure.  These  paintings  seem  to  have 
been  executed  in  the  very  spirit  <^  the  Russian  church;  blazing 
with  gold,  they  depend  for  much  of  their  effect  upon  barbaric 
splendour.  But  Vasnezov  has  painted  other  things:  "The 
Scythians,"  fighting  with  lance  and  battle-axe;  horsemen  making 
their  way  across  the  pathless  steppe;  and  woods  and  landscapes 
pervaded  by  romantic  charm,  the  home  of  the  spirits  of  Russian 
legend.  Next  to  Vasnezov  is  Michael  Nesterov,  a  painter  also  of 
monks  and  saints,  but  as  different  from  him  as  Zurbaran  from 
the  mosaic  workers  of  Venice;  and  Valentin  Serov,  powerful  in 
portraiture  and  fascinating  in  his  landscape.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  although  these  artists  are  austere  and  unpolished  in  their 
figure-painting,  they  paint  Undscape  with  delicate  refinement. 

Schischkin  and  Vassiliev  were  the  first  to  paint  their  native 
land  in  aU  simplicity,  and  it  is  in  landscape  that  Russian  art  at 
the  present  time  still  shows  its  most  pleasing  work.  Savrassov 
depicts  tender  spring  effects;  Kuindshi  light  birch-copses  full  of 
quivering  light;  Sudkovski  interprets  the  solemn  majesty  of  the 
sea;  Albert  Benois  paints  in  water-colour  delicate  Finnish 
scenery;  ApolHnaris  Vasnezov  has  recorded  the  dismal  wastes 
of  Siberia,  its  dark  plains  and  endless  primeval  forest,  with 
powerful  simplicity. 

A  special  province  in  Russian  art  must  b^  assigned  to  the 
Poles.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  share  to  the  full  the  admiration 
felt  in  Warsaw  for  the  Polish  painters.  It  is  there  firmly  believed 
that  Poland  has  a  school  of  its  own,  owing  nothing  tQ  Russia, 
Austria  or  Germany;  an  art  which  embodies  all  the  chivalry  and 
aU  the  suffering  of  that  land.  The  accessories  are  Polish,  and 
so  are  the  costumes.  Jan  Chelminski,  Wojdiech  Gerson, 
Constantine  Gorski,  Apolonius  Kendzrierski,  Joseph  Ryszkievicz 
and  Roman  Szvoinicki  are  the  principal  artists.  We  see  in 
their  pictures  a  great  deal  of  fighting,  a  great  deal  of  weeping; 
but  what  there  is  peculiar  to  the  Poles  in  the  expression  or 
technique  of  their  works  it  is  hard  to  discover. 

Finland,  on  the  other  hand,  is  thoroughly  modem.  Belonging 
by  descent  to  Sweden  nther  than  to  Russia,  its  painters'  views 
of  art  also  resemble  those  of  the  "Parisians  of  the  North." 
They  display  no  ungovemed  power,  but  rather  supple  elegance. 
The  play  of  light  and  the  caprice  of  sunshine  are  rendered  with 
much  subtlety.  Albert  Edelfeldt  is  the  most  versatile  artist 
of  the  group;  Axel  Gallen,  at  first  naturalistic,  developed  into  a 
decorative  artist  of  fine  style;  Eero  Jaemefcit  charms  with  his 
airy  studies  and  brilliant  landscapes.  Magnus  Enckell,  Pekka 
Halonen  and  Victor  Vesterholm  sustain  the  school  with  work 
remarkable  for  sober  and  tasteful  feeling.  (R.  Ma.) 

Balkan  States 

Untfl  quite  recent  times  the  Balkan  States  had  no  part  at 
all  in  the  history  of  art.  But  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  it 
was  noted  with  surprise  that  even  in  south-eastem  Europe 
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ihere  was  a  certain  pulsation  of  new  life.  And  tbere  were  also 
signs  that  painting  in  the  Balkans,  which  hitherto  had  appeared 
only  as  a  reflex  of  Paris  and  Munich  art,  would  ere  long  assume 
a  definite  national  character.  At  this  Exhibition  Bulgaria 
seemed  to  be  the  most  backward  of  all,  its  painters  still  represent- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  their  country  in  the  style  of 
the  illustrated  papers.  Market-pUces  are  seen,  where  women 
with  golden  chains,  half-nude  boys  and  old  Jews  are  moving 
about;  or  cemeteries,  with  orthodox  clergy  praying  and  women 
sobbing;  military  pageants,  wine  harvests  and  horse  fairs,  old 
men  performing  the  national  dance,  and  topers  jesting  with 
brown-eyed  girls.  Such  are  the  subjects  that  Anton  MittofI, 
Raymund  Ulrich  and  Jaroslav  Vesin  paint.  More  original  is 
Mvkuicka.  In  his  most  important  work  he  represented  the  late 
princess  of  Bulgaria  sitting  on  a  throne,  solemn  and  stately,  in 
the  background  mosaics  rich  in  gild,  tall  slim  lilies  at  het  side. 
In  his  other  pictures  he  painted  Biblical  landscapes,  battlefields 
wrapped  in  sulphurous  smoke,  and  old  Rabbis — all  with  a  certain 
uncouth  barbaric  power.  The  Bulgarian  painters  have  not  as 
yet  arrived  at  the  aesthetic  phase.  One  of  the  best  among  them, 
who  paints  delicate  pale  green  landscapes,  is  Charalampi  Ilieff; 
and  Nicholas  Michailoff,  at  Munich,  has  executed  pictures, 
representing  nymphs,  that  arrest  attention  by  their  delicate  tone 
and  their  beautiful  colouring. 

Quite  modem  was  the  effea  of  the  small  Croatian-Slavonic 
GaUery  in  the  Exhibition.  Looking  at  the  pictures  there,  the 
visitor  might  imagine  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  rather 
than  in  the  East  The  French  saying,  "  Paire  des  Wkisiler, 
[aire  des  Dagnartf  /aire  des  Carriire"  is  eminently  applicable  to 
their  work.  Vlaho  Bukovak,  Nicola  Masic,  Csiks  and  Medovic  aU 
paint  very  modem  pictures,  and  in  excellent  taste,  only  it  is 
surprising  to  fiind  upon  them  Croatian  and  not  Parisian  signatures. 

Precisely  the  same  judgment  must  be  passed  with  regard  to 
Rumania.  Most  of  the  paintera  live  in  Paris  or  Munich,  have 
sought  their  inspiration  at  the  feet  of  the  advanced  masters 
there,  and  paint,  as  pupils  of  these  masters,  pictures  just  as 
good  in  taste,  just  as  cosmopolitan  and  equally  devoid  of  char- 
acter. Irdne  Deschly,  a  pupil  of  Carridre,  illustrates  the  songs 
of  Frangois  Copp£e;  Verona  Gargouromin  is  devoted  to  the  pale 
symbolism  of  Dagnan-Bouveret.  Nicolas  Grant  paints  bright 
landscapes,  with  apple  trees  with  their  pink  blossoms,  like 
Daraoye.  Nicolas  Gropeano  appears  as  the  double  of  Aman- 
Jcan,  with  his  female  hesaids  and  pictures  from  fairy  tales.  Olga 
Koraca  studied  under  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  and  painted  Cleo- 
patra quite  in  the  tone  of  her  master.  A  landscape  by  A.  Segall 
was  the  only  work  that  appeared  to  be  really  Rumanian, 
representing  thatched  huts. 

Servia  is  in  striking  contrast  to  Rumania.  No  trace  of  modem 
influence  has  penetrated  to  her.  There  historical  painting, 
such  as  was  in  vogue  in  France  and  Germany  a  generation  ago, 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  Risto  Voucanovitch  paints  his  scenes 
from  Servian  history  in  brown;  Paul  Ivanovitch  his  in  greyish 
plein-air.  But  in  spite  of  this  pati  painting,  the  hitter's  works 
have  no  modem  effect — as  little  as  the  shaiply-drawn  small 
l&ndscapes  of  his  brother  Svatislav  Ivanovitch.  (R.  Ms.) 

United  States 

The  history  of  painting  in  the  United  States  practically 
began  with  the  19th  century.  The  earlier  years  of  the  nation 
were  devoted  to  establishing  government,  subduing  the  land 
and  the  aborigines,  buildmg  a  commonwealth  out  of  primeval 
nature;  and  naturally  enough  the  aesthetic  things  of  life  received 
not  too  much  consideration.  In  Colonial  times  the  graphic 
arts  existed,  to  be  sure,  but  in  a  feeble  way.  Painting  was  made 
up  of  portraits  of  prominent  people;  only  an  occasional  artist 
was  disposed  towards  historical  pictures;  but  the  total  result 
added  little  to  the  sum  of  art  or  to  the  tale  of  history.  The  first 
artist  of  importance  was  J.  S.  Copley  (i737-«8is),  with  whom 
painting  in  America  rcaUy  began.  Benjamin  West  (i  738-1820) 
belongs  in  the  same  period,  though  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
England,  and  finally  became  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
As  a  painter  he  is  not  to  be  ranked  so  high  as  Copley.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century  two  men,  John  TnunbuU  (1756- 


1843),  a  historical  painter  of  importance,  and  Gilbert  Stuart 
(i 755-1828),  a  pre-eminent  portrait  painter,  were  the  leaden; 
and  after  them  came  John  Vanderlyn  (1776-1852),  Washington 
Allston  (i779-i843)»  Rembrandt  Peale  (1787-1860),  J.  W. 
Jarvis  (1780-1834),  Thomas  Sully  (bom  in  England,  1783-1872) 
— men  of  importance  in  their  day.  The  style  of  att  thL  early 
art  was  modeUed  upon  that  of  the  British  school,  and  indeed 
most  of  the  men  had  studied  in  England  under  the  mastership 
of  West,  Lawrence  and  others.  The  middle  or  second  period 
of  painting  in  the  United  States  began  witn  the  landscape  work 
of  Thomas  Doughty  (i 793-1856)  and  Thomas  Cole  (1801-1848). 
It  was  not  a  refined  or  cultivated  work,  for  the  men  were  in  great 
measure  self-taught,  but  at  least  it  was  ori^^nal  and  distmcUy 
American.  In  subject  and  in  spirit  it  was  perhaps  too  panoramic 
and  pompous;  but  in  the  hands  of  A.  B.  Durand  (1796-1886), 
J.  F.  Kensett  (1818-1872)  and  F.  £.  Church  (1826-1900),  it  was 
modified  in  scale  and  improved  in  technique. 

A  group  of  painters  called  the  Hudson  River  school  finaBy 
emerged.  To  this  school  some  of  the  strongest  landsrape 
painters  in  the  United  States  owe  their  inspiration,  though  in 
almost  every  case  there  has  been  the  modifying  influence  of 
foreign  study.  Contemporary  with  Cole  came  the  pOTtnit 
painters  Chester  Harding  (1792-1866).  C.  L.  Elliott  (18x2-1868). 
Henry  Inman  (1801-1846),  William  Page  (1811-1885),  G.  P.  A. 
Healy  (1813-1894),  Daniel  Huntington  and  W.  S.  Mount  (1807- 
1868),  one  of  the  earliest  genre  painters.  Foreign  art  had  been 
followed  to  good  advantage  by  most  of  these  painters,  and  as  a 
result  some  excellent  portraits  were  produced.  The  exccUeoce 
of  the  work  was  not,  however,  appreciated  by  the  pubUc  generally 
because  art  knowledge  was  not  at  that  time  a  public  possession. 
Little  was  reqxiired  of  the  portrait  painter  beyond  a  recognizable 
likeness.  A  little  later  the  teachings  of  the  Dilasddorf  school 
began  to  have  an  influence  upon  American  art  through  Leutze 
(1816-1868),  who  was  a  German  pupil  of  Lessing,  and  went  to 
America  to  paint  hbtorical  scenes  from  the  War  of  Independence. 
But  the  foreign  influence  of  the  time  to  make  the  most  impressba 
came  from  France  in  1855  with  two  American  pupQs  of  Couture 
— W.  M.  Hunt  (1824-1879)  and  Thomas  Hicks  (1823-1890). 
Hunt  had  also  bmn  a  pupil  of  Millet  at  Barbizon,  and  was  the 
real  introducer  of  the  Barbizon  painters  to  the  American  people. 
After  his  return  to  Boston  his  tearhing  and  example  had  moch 
weight  in  moulding  artistic  opinion.  He,  more  than  any  other, 
tumed  the  rising  generation  of  painters  towards  the  Paris  schools. 
Contemporary  with  Hunt  and  following  him  were  a  number  of 
painters,  some  self-taught  and  some  schooled  in  Europe,  who 
brought  American  art  to  a  high  standard  of  excdlence.  George 
Fuller  (1822-1884),  Eastman  Johnson,  Elihu  Vedder,  produced 
work  of  much  merit;  and  John  La  Farge  and  Winslow  Homer 
were  unquestionably  the  foremost  painters  in  the  United  Suxes 
at  the  opening  of  the  20th  century.  In  landscape  the  three 
strongest  men  have  passed  away — A.  H.  Wyant,  George  Inness, 
and  Homer  Martin.  Swain  Gifford,  Edward  Gay,  Thomas  Moran, 
Jervis  McEntee,  Albert  Bierstadt,  are  other  landscape  painters 
of  note  who  belonged  to  the  middle  period  and  reflected  the 
traditions  of  the  Hudson  River  school  to  some  extent.  With 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philaddphia  in  1876  a  widespaad 
and  momentous  movement  in  American  art  began  to  thape 
itself.  The  display  of  pictures  at  Philadelphia,  the  nationsl 
prosperity,  and  the  sudden  development  of  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States  had  doubtless  much  to  do  with  it.  Many  young 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  took  up  the  study  of  art  and 
began  going  abroad  for  instraction  in  the  schools  at  Munich, 
and,  later,  at  Paris.  Before  1880  some  of  them  had  retuined 
to  the  United  States  and  founded  schools  and  societies  of  art,  like 
the  Art  Students*  League  and  the  Society  of  American  Arttsa. 
The  movement  spread  to  the  Western  cities,  and  in  a  few  years 
museums  and  art  schools  began  to  appear  in  aU  the  praninent 
towns,  and  a  national  interest  in  art  was  awakened.  Mtet 
1870  the  predominant  influence,  as  regards  technical  trainiog* 
was  French.  Many  students  stUl  go  to  Paris  to  complete  their 
studies,  though  there  is  a  large  body  of  accomplished  poiatei* 
teaching  in  the  home  schools,  with  satisfactoiy  raults  as  Rfafd» 
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the  work  of  thdr  pupils.  From  their  French  training,  many  of 
the  American  artists  have  been  charged  with  echoing  Parisian 
art;  and  the  charge  is  partly  true.  They  have  accepted  French 
methods  beoiuse  they  thisik  them  the  best,  but  their  subjects 
and  motives  are  siifficiently  original. 

Under  separate  biographical  headings  a  number  of  modem 
American  artists  are  noticed.  Some  of  the  greatest  Americans 
however  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  any  American  school. 
James  McNeill  Whistler,  though  American-bom,  is  an  example 
of  the  modem  man  without  a  country.  E.  A.  Abbey,  John  S. 
Sargent,  Mark  Fisher  and  J.  J.  Shannon  are  American  only  by 
birth.  They  became  resident  in  London  and  must  be  regarded 
as  cosmopoUtan  in  their  methods  and  themes.  This  may  be 
said  with  equal  truth  of  many  painters  resident  in  Paris  and  else- 
where on  the  Continent.  However  good  as  art  it  may  be,  there 
is  nothing  distinctively  American  about  the  work  of  W.  T. 
Dannat,  Alexander  Harrison,  George  Hitchcock,  Gari  Melchers, 
C.  S.  Pearce,  E.  L.  Weeks,  J.  L.  Stewart  and  Walter  Gay.  If 
they  owe  allegiance  to  any  centre  or  dty,  it  is  to  Paris  rather  than 
to  New  York. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  XQth  century  much  effort  and 
money  were  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  institutions  like  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  the  Carnegie  Museum  at 
Pittsburg,  and  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago.  Every  dty  of 
importance  in  the  United  States  now  has  its  gallery  of  paintings. 
Schools  of  technical  training  and  sodeties  of  artists  likewise 
exist  wherever  there  are  important  galleries.  Exhibitions 
during  the  winter  season  and  at  great  national  expositions  give 
abundant  opportunity  for  rising  talent  to  display  itself;  and,  in 
addition,  there  has  been  a  growing  public  patronage  of  painting, 
as  shown  by  the  exten^ve  mural  decorations  in  the  Congressional 
Library  building  at  Washington,  in  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
in  many  colleges  and  churches,  in  courts  of  justice,  in  the  recep- 
tion-rooms of  large  hotels,  in  theatres  and  elsewhere. 

0.  C.  VAN  D.) 

PAISIELLO  (or  Paesiello),  GIOVANNI  (1741-1816),  Italian 
musical  composer,  was  bora  at  Tarento  on  the  9th  of  May  1741, 
The  beauty  of  his  voice  attracted  so  much  attention  that  in 
1754  he  was  removed  from  the  Jesuit  college  at  Tarento  to  the 
Conservatorio  di  S.  Onofrio  at  Naples,  where  he  studied  under 
Durante,  and  in  process  of  time  rose  to  the  position  of  assistant 
master.  For  the  theatre  of  the  Conservatorio,  which  he  left 
in  1763,  he  wrote  some  intermezzi,  one  of  which  attracted  so 
much  notice  that  he  was  invited  to  write  two  operas,  La  Pupilla 
and  //  Monde  al  Rnescio,  for  Bologna,  and  a  third,  II  Marchese 
di  Tulipano,  for  Rome.  His  reputation  being  now  firmly 
established,  he  settled  for  some  years  at  Naples,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  popularity  of  Picdni,  Cimarosa  and  Guglielmi, 
ci  whose  triumphs  he  was  bitterly  jealous,  he  produced  a  series 
of  highly  succosful  operas,  one  of  which,  Uldcio  cincse,  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  Neapolitan  public  In  1 7  7  a  he  began 
to  write  church  music,  and  composed  a  requiem  for  Gennara 
Borbone.  In  the  same  3rear  he  married  Cecilia  Pallini,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  continued  happiness.  In  1776  Paisiello  was 
invited  by  the  empress  Catherine  II.  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he 
remained  for  eight  years,  producing,  among  other  charming 
works,  his  masterpiece,  II  Borbiere  di  Siviglidf  which  soon 
Attained  a  European  reputation.  The  fate  of  this  delightful 
<^>era  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Italian  art;  for  with  it 
the  gentle  suavity  cultivated  by  the  masters  of  the  z8th  century 
died  out  to  make  room  for  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  a  later  period. 
When,  in  x8j6,  Rossini  set  the  same  libretto  to  music,  under  the 
title  of  Almariva,  it  was  hissed  from  the  stage;  but  it  made  its 
way,  nevertheless,  and  under  its  changed  title,  //  Barbiere,  is  now 
acknowledged  as  Rossini's  greatest  work,  while  Paisiello's  opera  is 
consigned  to  oblivion — a  strange  instance  of  poetical  vengeance, 
ance  Paisiello  himself  had  many  years  previously  endeavoured 
to  eclipse  the  fame  of  Pergolesi  by  resetting  the  libretto  of  his 
famous  intermezzo.  La  Sena  padrona. 

Paisiello  quitted  Russia  in  2784,  and,  after  produdng  II  Re 
Teodoro  at  Vienna,  entered  the  service  of  Ferdinand  IV.  at 
Naples,  where  he  composed  many  of  his  best  operas,  induding 


Nina  and  La  Mdinara.  After  many  vidssitudes,  resulting  from 
political  and  dynastic  changes,  he  was  invited  to  Paris  (1802)  by 
Napoleon,  whose  favour  he  had  won  five  years  previously  by  a 
march  composed  for  the  funeral  of  General  Hoche.  Napoleon 
treated  him  munificently,  while  cruelly  neglecting  two  far  greater 
composers,  Chembini  and  M£hul,  to  whom  the  new  favourite 
transferred  the  hatred  he  had  formerly  borae  to  Cimarosa, 
Guglielmi  and  PiccinL  Paisiello  conducted  the  music  of  the 
court  in  the  Tuilcries  with  a  stipend  of  zo,ooo  francs  and  4800 
for  lodging,  but  he  entirely  failed  to  conciliate  the  Parisian 
public,  who  received  his  opera  Proserpine  so  coldly  that,  in  1803, 
he  requested  and  with  some  difficulty  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  Italy,  upon  the  plea  of  his  wife's  ill  hralth.  On  his 
arrival  at  Naples  Paisiello  was  reinstated  in  his  former  appoint- 
ments by  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Murat,  but  he  had  taxmi  his 
genius  beyond  its  strength,  and  was  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
now  made  upon  it  for  new  ideas.  His  prospects,  too,  were 
precarious.  The  power  of  the  Bonaparte  family  was  tottering 
to  its  fall;  and  PaisieOo's  fortunes  fell  with  it.  The  death  of  his 
wife  in  181 5  tried  him  severdy.  His  health  failed  rapidly,  and 
constitutional  jealousy  of  the  popularity  of  others  was  a  source 
of  worry  and  vexation.    He  died  on  the  5th  of  June  1816. 

Paisiello's  operas  (of  which  he  is  known  to  have  composed  94) 
abound  with  melodies,  the  graceful  beauty  of  which  is  still 
warmly  appreciated.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  airs 
is  the  famous  "  Nd  cor  piii  "  from  La  Molinara^  immortalized  by 
Beethoven's  delightful  variations.  His  church  music  was  very 
voluminous,  comprising  eight  masses,  besides  many  smaller 
works;  he  also  produced  fifty-one  instrumental  compositions 
and  many  detached  pieces.  MS.  scores  of  many  of  his  operas  were 
presented  to  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  by  Dragonetti. 

The  library  of  the  Gerolamini  at  Naples  pobicbbm  an  interesting 
MS.  compilatioa  recording  Faisiello't  opinions  on  contemporary 
composers,  and  exhibiting  him  as  a  somewhat  severe  critic,  especially 
of  the  work  of  Pergolesi.  His  lAfe  has  been  written  by  F.  Schizze 
(Milan,  1833). 

PAISLEY,  CLAUD  HAMILTON,  Lobd  (c.  1543-1622),  Scot> 
tish  politician,  was  a  younger  son  of  the  2nd  earl  of  Arran. 
In  1553  he  recdved  the  lands  of  the  abbey  of  Paisley,  and  in 
1568  he  aided  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  escape  from  Lochleven 
castle,  afterwards  fighting  for  her  at  the  battle  of  Langside. 
His  estates  having  been  foridted  on  account  of  these  proceedings, 
Hamilton  was'  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  regent  Murray 
in  1570,  and  also  in  that  of  the  regent  Lennox  in  the  following 
year;  but  in  1573  he  recovered  his  estates.  Then  in  1579  the 
council  dedded  to  arrest  Claud  and  his  brother  John  (afterwards 
xst  marquess  of  Hamilton)  and  to  punish  them  for  thdr  past 
misdeeds;  but  the  brothers  escaped  to  England,  where  Elizabeth 
used  them  as  pawns  in  the  diplomatic  game,  and  later  Claud 
lived  for  a  short  time  in  France.  Returning  to  Scotland  in 
X586  and  mixing  again  in  politics,  Hamilton  sought  to  reconcile 
James  VI.  with  his  mother;  he  was  in  communication  with 
Philip  IL  of  Spain  in  the  interests  of  Mary  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  ndther  the  failure  of  Anthony  Babington's 
plot  nor  even  the  ddeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  put  an  end  to 
these  intrigues.  In  1589  some  of  his  letters  were  seized  and  he 
suffered  a  short  imprisonment,  after  which  he  practically  dis- 
appeared from  public  life.  Hamilton,  who  was  created  a 
Scottish  baron  as  Lord  Paisley  in  1587,  was  insane  during  his 
conduding  years.  His  ddest  son  James  was  created  earl  of 
Abercorn  {q.v.)  in  x6o6. 

PAISLEY,  a  municipal  and  police  burgh  of  Renfrewshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  White  Cart,  3  m.  from  its  junction  with  the 
Clyde,  7  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow  &  South-Westcra 
and  Caledonian  railways.  Pop.  (1891),  66425;  (1901)  79.363. 
In  X79X  the  river,  which  bisects  the  town,  was  made  navigable 
for  vessels  of  50  tons  and  further  deepened  a  century  later.  It 
is  crossed  by  several  bridges — ^induding  the  Abercorn,  St  James's 
and  the  Abbey  Bridges — and  two  railway  viaducts.  The  old 
town,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  stream,  contains  most  of  the 
prindpal  warehouses  and  mills;  the  new  town,  begun  towards 
the  end  of  the  xSCh  century,  occupies  much  of  the  levd  ground 
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that  once  formed  the  domains  of  the  abbey.  To  the  munificence 
of  its  dtizens  the  town  owes  many  of  its  finest  public  buildings. 
Opposite  to  the  abbey  church  (see  below)  stands  the  town  hall 
(1879-1882),  which  oxiginated  in  a  bequest  by  George  Aitken 
Clark  (1823-1873),  and  was  completed  by  his  relatives,  the 
thread  manufacturers  of  Anchor  Mills.  The  new  county  build- 
ings (1891)  possess  a  handsome  cotmdl  hall,  and  the  castellated 
municipal  buildings  (x8i8-x82z)  were  the  former  county 
buildings;  the  sheriff  court  house  (1885)  in  St  James  Street,  and 
the  free  library  and  museum  (including  a  piaure  gallery)  at  the 
head  of  High  Street,  were  erected  (1869-1872)  by  Sir  Peter 
Coats  (1808-1890).  In  Oakshaw  Street  stands  the  observatory 
(1883),  the  gift  of  Thomas  Coats  (1809-1883).  Besides  nxmierous 
board  schools,  the  educational  establishments  include  the  John 
Neilson  Endowed  Institute  (1852)  on  Oakshaw  Hill,  the  grammar 
school  (founded,  1576;  rebuilt,  1864),  and  the  academy  for 
secondary  education,  and  the  technical  college,  in  George  Street. 
Among  charitable  institutions  are  the  Royal  Alexandra  Infirmary, 
the  Victoria  Eye  Infirmary  (presented  by  Provost  Mackenzie 
in  1899),  the  burgh  asylum  at  Riccartsbar,  the  Abbey  Poorhouse 
(including  hospital  and  lunatic  wards),  the  fever  hospital  and 
reception  house,  the  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  and  the 
Gleniffer  Home  for  Inciurables.  The  Thomas  Coats  Memorial 
Church,  belonging  to  the  Baptist  body,  erected  by  the  Coats 
family  from  designs  by  H.  J.  Blanc,  R.S.A.,  is  one  of  the  finest 
modem  ecclesiastical  structures  in  Scotland.  It  is  an  Early 
English  and  Decorated  cruciform  building  of  red  sandstone, 
with  a  tower  surmounted  by  a  beautifid  open-work  crown. 
Of  parks  and  open  spaces  there  are  in  the  south,  Brodie  Park 
(22  acres),  presented  in  1871  by  Robert  Brodie;  towards  the 
north  Fountain  Gardens  (7I  acres),  the  gift  of  Thomas  Coats 
and  named  from  the  handsome  iron  fountain  standing  in  the 
centre;  in  the  north-west,  St  James  Park  (40  acres),  with  a  race- 
course (racing  dates  from  1620,  when  the  earl  oi  Abercom  and 
the  Town  Council  gave  silver  bells  for.the  prize);  Dunn  Square 
and  the  old  quarry  grotmds  converted  and  adorned;  and  Moss 
Plantation  beyond  the  north-western  boundary.  There  are 
the  cemeteries  at  Hawkhead  and  at  the  west  side  of  the  town. 
Under  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  the  burgh  returns  one  member  to 
Parliament.  The  town  b  governed  by  a  council,  with  provost 
and  bailies,  and  owns  the  gas  and  water  supplies  and  the  electric 
lighting.  In  the  abbey  predncts  are  statues  to  the  poet  Robert 
TazmahiU  (1774-1810)  and  Alexander  Wilson  (1766-Z813),  the 
American  ornithologist,  both  of  whom  were  bom  in  Paisley,  and, 
elsewhere,  to  Robert  Bums,  George  Aitkin  Clark,  Thomas  CoaU 
and  Sir  Peter  Coats. 

Paisley  has  been  an  important  manufacturing  centre  since 
the  beginning  of  the  x8th  century,  but  the  earlier  linen,  lawn  and 
silk-gauze  industries  have  become  extinct,  and  even  the  famous 
Paisley  shawls  (imitation  cashmere),  the  sale  of  which  at  one 
time  exceeded  £z,ooo,ooo  yearly  in  value,  have  ceased  to  be 
woven.  The  manufacture  of  linen  thread,  introduced  about 
1720  by  Christian  Shaw,  daughter  of  the  laird  of  Bargarran,  gave 
way  in  18x2  to  that  of  cotton  thread,  which  has  since  grown 
to  be  the  leading  industry  of  the  town.  The  Ferguslie  mills 
(J.  &  P.  Coats)  and  Anchor  mills  (Clark  &  Company)  are  now 
the  dominant  factors  in  the  combination  that  controls  the 
greater  part  of  the  thread  trade  of  the  world  and  together  employ 
10,000  hands.  '  Other  thriving  industries  include  bleaching, 
dyeing,  calico-printing,  weaving  (carpets,  shawls,  tartans), 
engineering,  tanning,  iron  and  brass  founding,  brewing,  dis- 
tilling, and  the  making  of  starch,  cornflour,  soap,  marmalade 
and  other  preserves,  besides  some  shipbuilding  in  the  yards  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  White  Cart. 

The  abbey  was  founded  in  z  163  as  a  Guniac  monastery  by 
Walter  Fitzalan,  first  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Scottish  royal  family  of  Stuart,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  St  James,  St  Milburga  of  Much  Wenlock  in  Shropshire 
(whence  came  the  first  monks)  and  St  Mirinus  (St  Mirren),  the 
patron-saint  of  Paisley,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  con- 
temporary of  St  Columba.  The  monastery  became  an  abbey 
in  Z2Z9,  was  destroyed  by  the  English  under  Aymer  de  Valence, 


earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1307,  and  rebuilt  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
Z4th   century,   the   Stuarts   endowing   it    lavishly.     At   the 
Reformation  (1561)  the  fabric  was  greatly  injured  by  the  5th 
earl  of  Glencaim  and  the  Protestants,  who  dismantled  the 
altar,  stripped  the  church  of  images  and  relics,  and  are  even 
alleged  to  have  burnt  it.    About  the  same  date  the  central 
spire,  300  ft.  high,  built  during  the  abbacy  of  John  Hamilton 
(15XX-X57Z),  afterwards  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  collapsed, 
demolishing  the  choir  and  north  transept.    In  zs53  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton,  then  a  boy  of  ten,  was  made  abbot,  and  the  abbacy 
and  monastery  were  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship  in  his 
favour  in  Z587.    The  abbey  lands,  after  passing  from  his  son 
the  earl  of  Abercom  to  the  earl  of  Angus  and  then  to  Lord 
Dundonald,  were  purchased  in  Z764  by  the  8th  eazl  d  Abercom, 
who  intended  making  the  abbey  his  residence,  but  let  the 
ground  for  building  purposes.    The  abbey  church  origizully 
consisted  of  a  nave,  dioir  without  aisles,  and  transepts.    The 
nave,  in  the  Transitional  and  Decorated  styles,  with  a  rich  mid- 
Pointed  triforium  of  broad  round  arches,  has  been  restored,  and 
used  as  the  parish  church  since  Z862.    The  graceful  west  front 
has  a  deeply  recessed  Early  Pointed  doorway,  sumoounted  by 
traceried  windows  and,  above  these,  by  a  handsome  Deccwatcd 
stained-glass  window  of  fire  lights.    Of  the  choir  only  the 
foundations  remain  to  indicate  its  extent;  at  the  east  end  stood 
the  high  altar  before  which  Robert  III.  was  interred  in  X406. 
Over  his  grave  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Royal  House 
of  Stuart  was  placed  here  by  Queen  Victoria  (1888).    The 
restored  north  transept  has  a  window  of  remaricable  beauty. 
The  south  transept  contains  St  Mirren's  chapd   (founded  in 
Z499),  which  is  also  called .  the  "  Sounding  Aisle "  from  its 
echo.    The  chapd  contains  the  tombs  of  abbot  John  Hamilton 
and  of  the  children  of  the  zst  lord  Paisley,  and  the  recumbent 
effigy  of  Marjory,  daughter  of  Robert  Brace,  who  znarricd 
Walter,  the  Stevrard,  and  was  killed  while  hunting  at  Kizock 
Hill  between  Renfrew  and  Paisley  (z3z6). 

About  3  m.  S.  of  Paisley  are  the  pleasant  braes  of  Gleniffer, 
simg  by  Tannahill,  and  2}  m.  S.E.,  occupying  a  hill  on  the  left 
bazik  of  the  Leven,  stand  the  ruins  of  Crookston  Castle.  The 
castle  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Z2th  century  and  bdonged  to 
Robert  de  Croc,  who  witnessed  the  charter  of  the  foundaticm 
of  Paisley  Abbey.  In  the  following  century  it  passed  into 
the  possession  ol  a  branch  of  the  Stewarts,  who  retained  it 
until  the  murder  of  Damley  (1567).  Afterwards  it  changed 
hands  several  times,  but  was  finally  acquired  from  the  Montrose 
family  by  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Pollok. 

The  Romans  effected  a  settlement  in  Paisley  in  AJ>.  84,  and 
built  a  fort  called  Vanduera  on  the  high  ground  (Oakshaw  HUO 
to  the  west  of  the  White  Cart.  The  place  seems  to  have  been 
first  known  as  Paslet  or  Pssseleth,  and  was  assigned  ak»g  with 
certain  knds  in  Renfrewshire  to  Walter  Fitzalan,  foozider  of 
the  abbey.  The  village  grew  up  round  the  abbey,  and  by  the 
Z5th  century  had  become  sufficiently  important  to  ezdtc  the 
jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  burgh  of  Renfrew.  To  protect- it 
from  molestation  Abbot  Schaw  (or  Shaw)  induced  James  TV^ 
a  frequent  visitor,  to  erect  it  into  a  burgh  of  barony  in  Z4S8,  a 
charter  which  gave  it  the  right  to  return  a  member  to  the  Scots 
pazliamenL 

See  ChaHtdary  ef&»  liomskry  ofPaidey,  publiabed  by  the  Mah- 
land  Club  (1832);  J.  Cameron  Lee»,  Th*  Ahhtyof  PauUy  (1876): 
Swan,  Description  of  (kt  Town  and  Abbey  otPatdey  (i^j:  axid 
RohenBnmi,  History  of  Paiaeyii886). 

PAITAt  or  Payia,  a  seaport  of  northern  Peru,  chief  totni  of 
the  province  of  Paita  in  the  department  of  Piura.  Pop.  (1906 
estimate),  3800.  The  town  has  one  of  the  best  ziatnral  baibouzs 
of  the  Pemvian  coast,  is  a  port  of  call  for  the  regular  zcail 
steamers  between  Valparaiso  and  Panazzia,  and  is  the  port  of 
the  departmental  capital,  Piura,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  railway  60  m.  long.  It  is  also  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
railway  across  the  Andes  to  Puerto  Limon,  on  the  Marafioa, 
or  upper  Amazon.  Paita  faces  on  the  bay  of  Paita,  ajid  ia 
sheltered  from  southerly  «*inds  by  a  headland  called  Piinta 
Pftita  and  by  a  large  hill  called  the  Silla  de  Pdta.    The  vatcr 
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supply  is  brought  from  the  river  Chin  (17  m.  distant).  The 
exports  include  cotton,  tobacco,  petroleum,  cattle,  hides  and 
straw  hats.  Paita  dates  from  the  early  years  of  the  Spanish 
Conquest,  and  was  a  prosperous  port  in  colonial  times.  It  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  Lord  Anson's  fleet  in  1741. 

PAJOL.  CLAUDE  PIERRE,  Count  (1772-1844),  French 
cavalry  general,  was  bom  at  Besan^on.  The  son  of  an  advocate, 
he  was  intended  to  follow  his  father's  profe»ion,  but  the  events 
of  1789  turned,  his  mind  in  another  direction.  Joining  the 
battalion  of  Besancon,  he  took  part  in  the  political  events  of 
that  year,  and  in  1791  went  to  the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine 
with  a  volunteer  battalion.  He  took  part  in  the  campaign 
of  1793  and  was  one  of  the  stormers  at  Hochheim  (1793).  From 
Custine's  staff  he  was  transferred  to  that  of  Ki6ber,  with  whom 
he-took  part  in  the  Sambre  and  Rhine  Campaigns'  (x794'-96). 
After  serving  with  Hoche  and  Mass£na  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land (x797-99)»  Pajol  took  a  cavalry  command  under  Morcau 
for  the  campaign  on  the  upper  Rhine.  In  the  short  years  of 
peace  Pajol,  now  colonel,  was  successively  envoy  to  the  Batavian 
Republic,  and  delegate  at  Napoleon's  coronation.  In  1805,  the 
emperor  employed  him  with  the  light  cavalry.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  Austerlitz,  and,  after  serving  for  a  short  time 
in  Italy,  he  rejoined  the  ffrande  artnie  as  a  general  of  brigade, 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  of  Friedland.  Next  year 
(180S)  he  was  made  a  baron  of  the  Empire.  In  1809  he  served 
on  the  Danube,  and  in  the  Russian  War  of  1812  led  a  division, 
and  afterwards  a  corps,  of  cavalry.  He  survived  the  retreat, 
but  his  health  was  so  broken  that  he  retired  to  his  native  town 
of  Besancon  for  a  time.  He  was  back  again  in  active  service, 
however,  in  time  to  be  present  at  Dresden,  at  which  battle  he 
played  a  conspicuous  part.  In  18x4  he  commanded  a  corps  of 
an  arms  in  the  Seine  Valley.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Pajol 
gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Restoration  government,  but  he 
rejoined  his  old  master  immediately  upon  his  return  to  France. 
His  (I)  corps  of  cavalry  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  campaign 
of  181 5,  both  at  Ligny  and  in  the  advance  on  the  Wavre  under 
Grouchy.  On  receiving  the  news  of  Waterloo,  Pajol  disengaged 
his  command,  and  by  a  skilful  retreat  brought  it  safe  and  unbeaten 
to  Paris.  There  he  and  his  men  played  an  active  part  in  the 
actions  which  ended  the  war.  The -Bourbons,  on  their  return, 
dismissed  him,  though  this  treatment  was  not,  compared  to 
that  meted  out  to  Ney  and  others,  excessively  harsh.  In  1830 
he  took  part  in  the  overthrow  of  Charles  X.  He  suppressed, 
sternly  and  vigorously,  imetiUs  in  Paris  in  X831  and  1833,  1834 
and  1839.  A  general,  and  a  peer  of  France,  he  was  put  on  the 
retired  list  in  1842,  and  died  two  years  later. 

Hts  son.  Count  Charles  Paul  Victor  Pajol  (1821-1891), 
entered  the  army  and  had  reached  the  rank  of  general  of  division 
when  he  was  involved  in  the  catastrophe  of  Metz  (1870).  '  He 
retired  in  1877.  Besides  being  a  good  soldier,  he  was  a  sculptor 
of  some  merit,  who  executed  statues  of  his  father  and  of  Napoleon, 
and  he  wrote  a  life  of  his  father  and  a  history  of  the  wars  under 
Louis  XV.  (Paris  X881-1891). 

See  Count  C.  P.  V.  Pajol:  Pajol  gtn£ral  en  chef  (Paris,  1874); 
Thomas,  Les  Grands  cavaliers  du  premier  empire  (Paris,  1 893);  and 
Cboppin,  in  the  Journal  des  sciences  mUiiaires  (1890). 

PAJOU*  AUGUSTIV  (i  730-1809),  French  sculptor,  was  bom  in 
Paris  on  the  19th  of  September  1730.  At  eighteen  he  w<$n  the 
Prix  de  Rome;  at  thirty  he  exhibited  his  Pluton  tenant  Cerbire 
etsckJint  (now  in  the  Louvre).  His  portrait  busts  of  Buffon 
and  of  Madame  Du  Barry  (X773),  and  his  statuette  of  Bossuet 
(aU  in  the  Louvre),  are  amongst  his  best  works.  When  B. 
Poyet  constructed  the  Fontaine  des  Innocents  from  the  earlier 
edifice  of  P.  Lescot  (see  Goujon)  Pajou  provided  a  number  of 
new  figures  for  the  work.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  his 
bust  of  Carlln  Bertinaazi  (X763)  at  the  Comidie  Francaise,  and 
the  montunent  of  Marie  Leczinska,  queen  of  Poland  (in  the 
Salon  of  X769).    Pajou  died  in  Paris  on  the  8th  of  May  1809. 

PAKHOI,  or  PEIHAX,  a  dty  and  treaty  port  of  China,  in  the 
west  of  the  province  of  Kwang-tung,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tong-king,  formed  by  the  peninsula  running  south-west 
from  Lien-chow,  in  3i°  30'  N.,  109^  xo'  £.  Pop.  about  35,000. 
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Dating  only  from  about  X82&-X830,  and  at  first  little  better  than 
a  nest  of  pirates,  Pakhoi  rapidly  grew  into  commercial  import- 
ance, owing  partly  to  the  complete  freedom  which  it  enjoyed  from 
taxation,  and  partly  to  the  diversion  of  trade  produced. by 
the  T'ai-p'ing  rebellion.  The  establishment  of  a  Chinese  custom- 
house and  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
for  a  time  threatened  to  injure  its  prospects;  but,  foreign  trade 
being  permitted  in  X876-X877,  it  began  in  1879  to  be  regularly 
visited  by  foreign  steamers.  The  Chinese  town  stands  on  the 
peninsula  and  faces  due  north.  From  the  bluff,  on  which  all 
the  foreign  community  lives,  a  partly  cultivated  plain  extends. 
Liquid  indigo,  sugar,  aniseed  and  aniseed  oil,  cassia-lignea  and 
cassia  oil,  cuttle-fish  and  hides  are  the  chief  exports.  With 
Macao  especially  an  extensive  junk  trade  is  carried  on.  A  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants  engage  in  fishing  and  fish-curing. 
The  preparation  of  dried  fish  is  a  speciality  of  Pakhoi,  the  fish 
being  exported  to  Hong  Kong. 

PAKINGTON,  the  name  of  a  famous  English.  Worcestershire 
family,  now  represented  by  the  barony  of  Hampton.  Sir  John 
Pakington  (d.  X560)  was  a  successful  lawyer  and  a  favourite 
at  court,  and  Henry  VIII.  enriched  him  with  estates,  including 
that  of  Westwood  in  Worcestershire.  His  grandnephew  and 
heii,  Sir  John  Pakington  (1S49-X62S),  was  another  prominent 
courtier,  Queen  Elizabeth's  "  lusty  Pakington,"  famous  for  his 
magnificence  of  living.  His  son  John  (1600- x 624)  was  created 
a  baronet  in  X620.  His  son.  Sir  John,  the  second  baronet  (1620-- 
1680),  played  an  active  part  on  the  royalist  side  in  the  troubles 
of  the  Great  Rebellion  and  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Worcester  in  i6sx;  Lady  Dorothy,  his  wife  (d.  1679), 
daughter  of  the  lord  keeper  Thomas  Coventry,  was  famous  for 
her  learning,  and  was  long  credited  with  the  authorship  of  The 
Wkfde  Duty  of  Man  (1658),  which  has  more  recentlv  been 
attributed  to  Richard  Allcstree  {g.v.).  Their  grandson.  Sir 
John,  the  4th  baronet  (167X-X727)  was  a  pronounced  high  Tory 
and  was  very  prominent  in  political  life;  for  long  he  was  regarded 
as  the  original  of  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  but  the 
reasons  for  this  supposition  are  now  regarded  as  inadequate. 
The  baronetcy  became  extinct  with  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Pakington,  the  8lh  baronet,  in  January  1830,  but  it  was  revived 
in  X846  for  his  maternal  nephew  and  heir,  John  Somerset 
Pakington  (1799-X880),  whose  name  was  originally  Russell. 
Bom  on  the  30th  of  February  X799  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  Pakington  had  a  fong  career  as  an  active 
and  indiistrious  Conservative  politician,  being  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Droitwich  from  X837  to  1874.  He  was  secretary  for 
war  and  the  colonies  in  1852;  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1858- 
1859  and  again  in  1866-1867;  and  secretary  of  state  for  war  in 
1867-1868.  In  1874  he  was  created  Baron  Hampton,  and  he  died 
in  London  on  the  9th  of  April  1880.  From  1875  until  his  death 
Hampton  was  chief  civil  service  commissioner.  In  1906  his 
grandson  Herbert  Stuart  (b.  X883)  became  4th  baron  Hampton. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  X529  Henry  VIII.  granted  Sir 
John  Pakington  the  right  of  wearing  his  hat  in  the  royal  presence. 

PAKOKKU,  a  district  in  the  Minbu  division  of  Upper  Burma, 
lying  west  of  the  Irrawaddy  river  and  south  of  Mandalay,  with 
the  line  of  the  Chin  hills  as  a  general  boundary  on  the  west.  It 
has  an  area  of  6210  sq.  m.  and  a  population  (1901)  of  356,489* 
The  part  of  the  district  along  the  Irrawaddy  and  Chindwin 
rivers  is  alluvial.  Beyond  this,  however,  the  country  rises 
gradually  to  the  low  Shinmadaung  and  Tangyi  ridges,  where  it 
is  very  arid.  To  the  westward  there  is  a  rapid  drop  to  the  well- 
watered  valley  of  the  Yaw  River,  and  then  a  rise  over  broken, 
dry  country  before  the  valleys  of  the  Myit-tha  and  M6n  rivers 
are  reached.  The  principal  products  are  millet,  sesamum  and 
sugar  produced  from  toddy-palms  in  the  riverain  districts, 
which  also  grow  rice,  grain,  peas  and  beans.  Tobacco  and 
vegetables  are  also  produced  in  some  quantity,  and  maize  is 
grown  largely  for  the  sake  of  the  husk,  which  is  used  for  native 
cheroot-wrappers,  under  the  name  of  yawpet.  The  Yenangyat 
oil-fields,  which  produce  quantities  of  petroleum,  are  in  the 
south  of  the  district,  and  iron  used  to  be  worked  in  a  small 
way.    There  are    1x51    sq.    m.    of    reserved    forests    in   the 
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district.  A  good  deal  of  teak  and  cutch  is  worked  out.  The 
cutch  of  the  Yaw  country  is  particularly  esteemed.  The  average 
rainfall  does  not  exceed  35  in.  annually,  and  in  many  places 
water  has  to  be  carted  for  miles.  West  of  the  P6ndaung  ridge, 
however,  imder  the  Chin  hills,  the  rainfall  exceeds  50  inches. 
The  heat  in  May  and  June  is  very  great,  and  the  thermometer 
rises  considerably  above  zoo*^  F.  in  the  shade. 

The  great  majority  of  the  population  is  Burmese,  but  in  Yaw 
there  is  a  peculiar  race  called  Taungthas,  who  claim  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  both  Burmese  and  Chins.  In  xgox  the  Taungthas 
numbered  5700. 

The  headquarters  town,  Pakokku,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Irrawaddy,  and  has  grown  into  importance  since  the  British 
occupation.  It  is  the  great  boat-building  centre  of  Upper 
Burma.  The  population  in  zgox  was  19,456.  It  may  be 
described  as  the  emporium  of  the  trade  of  the  Chindwin  and 
Yaw  river  valleys.  The  steamers  of  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla 
Company  call  here  regularly,  and  it  is  the  starting-point  for  the 
vessels  plying  on  the  Chindwin. 

PAL,  KRISTO  DAS  (1839-1884),  Indian  publicist,  was  bom  in 
Calcutta  in  1839,  of  the  Tell  or  oil-man's  caste,  which  ranks  low 
in  the  Hindu  social  hierarchy.  He  received  an  En^sh  education 
at  the  Oriental  Seminary  and  the  Hindu  Metropolitan  College, 
and  at  an  early  age  devoted  himself  to  journalism.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed  assistant  secretary  (and  afterwards  secretary)  to  the 
British  Indian  Association,  a  board  of  Bengal  landlords,  which 
numbered  among  its  members  some  of  the  most  cultured  men  of 
the  day.  At  about  the  same  time  he  became  editor  of  the 
Hindu  Patriot^  originally  started  in  1853  and  conducted  with 
ability  and  zeal  by  Harish  Chandra  Mukerji  until  his  death  in 
1861.  This  journal  having  been  transferred  by  a  trust  deed  to 
some  members  of  the  British  Indian  Association,  it  henceforth 
became  to  some  extent  an  organ  of  that  body.  Thus  Kristo 
Das  Pal  had  rare  opportunities  for  proving  his  abilities  and 
independence  during  an  eventful  career  of  twenty-two  years. 
In  1863  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  and  municipal 
commissioner  of  Calcutta.  In  1873  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Bengal  legislative  council,  where  his  practical  good  sense  and 
moderation  were  much  appreciated  by  successive  lieutenant- 
governors.  Hb  opposition,  however,  to  the  Calcutta  Municipal 
Bill  of  1876,  which  first  recognized  the  elective  system,  was 
attributed  to  his  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  "  classes  "  against 
the  "  masses."  In  1878  he  received  the  decoration  of  CLE. 
In  1883  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  viceroy's  legislative 
council.  In  the  discussions  on  the  Rent  Bill,  which  came  up  for 
consideration  before  the  council,  Krbto  Das  Pal,  as  secretary 
to  the  British  Indian  Association,  necessarily  took  the  side  of 
the  landlords.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  July  1884.  Speaking 
after  his  death.  Lord  Ripon  said:  "  By  this  melancholy  event  we 
have  lost  from  among  us  a  colleague  of  distinguished  ability, 
from  whom  we  had  on  all  occasions  received  assistance,  of  which 
I  readily  acknowledge  the  value.  ...  Mr  Kristo  Das  Pal  owed 
the  honourable  position  to  which  he  had  attained  to  his  own 
exertions.  His  intellectual  attainments  were  of  a  high  order, 
his  rhetorical  gifts  were  acknowledged  by  aU  who  heard  him, 
and  were  enhanced  when  addressing  this  council  by  his  thorough 
mastery  over  the  English  language."  A  full  length  statue  of 
him  was  unveiled  by  Lord  Elgin  at  Calcutta  in  1894. 

See  N.  N.  Chose,  Kristo  Das  Pal,  a  Study  (Calcutta.  1887). 

PALACE  (Lat.  PalatiufHt  the  name  given  by  Augustus  to  his 
residence  on  the  Palatine  Hill),  primarily  the  residence  of  a 
sovereign  or  prince,  but  in  England,  Spain  and  France  extended 
to  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  and  in  the  latter  country  to  buildings 
appropriated  to  the  public  service,  such  as  courts  of  justice,  &c. 
In  Italy  the  name  is  given  to  royal  residences,  to  public  buildings, 
and  to  such  large  mansions  as  in  France  are  cither  known  as 
ckdteaux  if  in  the  country,  or  fi6tds  if  in  Paris. 

The  earliest  palaces  in  Egypt  are  those  built  in  the  rear  of  the 
Temple  of  Ramak  by  Thothmes  HI.  and  near  the  Temple  of 
Medinet  Habu,  both  in  Thebes;  the  earliest  in  Greece  arc  those 
at  Cnossus  and  Phaestus  in  Crete  (c.  1500  B.C.),  and  at  Tiryns  in 
the  dtadd  (c.  xaoo  B.C.).    The  most  remarkable  series  are  those 


erected  by  the  Assyrians  at  Nimroud,  Koynnjik  and  Khorsabad 
(859-667  B.C.),  which  were  followed  by  the  Persian  palaces  at 
Persepolis  and  Susa;  the  Parthian  palaces  at  Al  Hadhr  and 
Diarbekr;  and  the  Sassanian  palaces  of  Serbistan,  Finizabad 
and  Ctesiphon.  The  only  palace  known  of  the  late  Greek  style 
is  that  found  at  Palatitza  in  Macedonia.  Of  the  Roman  period 
there  are  many  exan\ples,  beginning  with  those  on  the  Palatine 
Hill  commenced  by  Augustus,  continued  and  added  to  by  his 
successors,  Tiberius,  Cah'gula,  Domitian,  Hadrian  and  Septimus 
Scverus,  which  covered  an  area  of  over  1,000,000  sq.  ft.  The 
villa  of  Hadrian  was  virtually  an  immense  palace,  the  buildings 
of  which  extended  over  7  m.  in  length;  of  more  modest  propor- 
tions are  the  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalato  and  a  fine  example 
at  Treves  in  Germany.  The  palace  of  the  Hcbdomon  at  Con* 
stantinople,  and  a  fragment  at  Ravenna  of  Theodoric's  work,  are 
all  that  remain  of  Byzantine  palaces.  Of  Romanesque  work  the 
only  examples  are  those  at  Gelnhausen  built  by  Barbarossa,  and 
the  Wartburg  in  Germany.  In  the  Gothic  style  in  Italy,  the 
best  known  examples  are  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice,  and  the 
Palazzi  Vecchio  and  del  Podesta  (Bargello)  at  Florence;  in 
France,  the  palace  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  and  the  episcopal 
palaces  of  Beauvais,  Laon,  Poitiers  and  Lisieux;  in  En^and,  the 
bbhops'  palaces  of  Wells,  Norwich,  Lincoln,  portions  of  Edward 
the  Confessor's  palace  at  Westminster,  and  Wolsey's  palace  at 
Hampton  Court;  while  such  great  country  mansions  as  the 
"castles"  of  Alnwick,  Kenilworth,  Warwick,  Rochester, 
Raglan  and  Stokcsay,  or  Haddon  Hall,  come  in  the  same 
category  though  the  name  is  not  employed.  Belonging  to  the 
Mahommedan  style  are  the  palaces  of  the  Alhambra  and  the 
Alcazar  in  Spain.  Of  the  Renaissance  period,  numerous 
palaces  exist  in  every  country,  the  more  important  examples 
in  Italy  being  those  of  the  Vatican,  the  Quiriiud  and  the 
Canccllaria,  in  Rome;  the  Caprarola  near  Rome;  the  palace  ol 
Caserta  near  Naples;  the  Pitti  at  Florence;  the  Palazzo  <kl  Te 
at  Mantua;  the  court  and  eastern  portion  of  the  ducal  palace 
of  Venice,  and  the  numerous  examples  of  the  Grand  Canal; 
in  France,  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries  (destroyed),  and  the 
Luxembourg,  in  Paris;  Versailles  and  St  Germain-en-Laye;  and 
the  chateaux  of  la  Rochefoucauld,  Fontainebleau,  Chambord, 
Blois,  Amboise,  Chenonceaux  and  other  palaces  on  the  Loire; 
in  Germany,  the  castle  of  Heidelberg,  and  the  Zwinger  palace 
at  Dresden;  in  Spain,  the  palace  of  Charles  V.  at  Grenada,  the 
Escorial  and  the  palace  of  Madrid;  in  England,  the  palace  of 
Whitehall  by  Inigo  Jones,  of  which  only  the  banqueting  hall  was 
built,  Windsor  Castle,  Blenheim,  Chatsworth,  Hampton  Court; 
and  in  Scotland,  the  palaces  of  Holyrood  and  Linlithgow. 

PALACIO  VALDfiS,  ARMANDO  (1853-  ),  Spanish  novelist 
and  critic,  was  bom  at  Entralgo,  in  the  province  of  Asturias,  on 
the  4th  o(  October  1853.  His  fint  writings  were  printed  in  the 
Rcvista  Europta.  These  were  pungent  essays,  remarkable  for 
independent  judgment  and  refined  htmiour,  and  found  so  much 
favour  with  the  public  that  the  young  b^inner  was  soon  ap> 
pointed  editor  of  the  Rcrista,  The  best  of  his  critical  mak  is 
collected  in  Los  Oradores  dd  Ateneo  (1878),  Los  Noedistaj 
espaAoUs  (1878),  Nuevo  viaje  al  Pamaso  and  La  LUeratura  en  iSSi 
(1882),  this  last  being  written  in  collaboration  with  Leopoldo  Alas. 
In  1881  he  published  a  novel,  £/  SefiorUo  Ociamo,  which  shows  an 
uncommon  power  of  observation,  and  the  promise  of  better 
things  to  come.  In  Marta  y  Maria  (1883),  a  portrayal  ol  tlw 
struggle  between  religious  vocation  and  earthly  passion,  some> 
what  in  the  manner  of  Valera,  Palado  Vald£s  achieved  a  very 
popular  triumph  which  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  conteis* 
porary  Spani^  novelists.  El  Idilio  de  un  enfermo  (1884).  a 
most  interesting  fragment  of  autobiography,  has  scar^ly  net 
with  the  recognition  which  it  deserves:  perhaps  because  the 
pathos  of  the  story  is  too  unadorned.  The  publicatkm  of 
Pereda's  SotiUsa  is  doubtless  responsible  for  the  conception  of 
Josi  (1885),  in  which  Palacio  Valdds  gives  a  realistic  picture  of 
the  manners  and  cxistoms  of  seafaring  folk,  creates  the  tvo 
convincing  characters  whom  he  names  Jos£  and  Leonarda,  axud 
embellishes  the  whole  with  passages  of  animated  dcscriptkm 
barely  inferior  to  the  finest  pexmei  by  Pereda  biosdf. 
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emotkmal  ima^ation  of  the  writer  expressed  itself  anew  in 
the  charming  story  RherUa  (1886),  one  of  whose  attractive 
characters  devebps  into  the  heroine  of  Maximina  (1887); 
and  from  Maximina,  in  its  turn,  is  taken  the  novice  who  figures 
as  a  professed  nun  among  the  personages  of  La  Hermana  San 
Sul^io  (1889),  in  which  the  love-passages  between  Zeferino 
Sanjurjo  and  Gloria  Bermiidez  are  set  o£F  with  elaborate, 
romantic  descriptions  of  Seville.  £/  Cuarto  poder  (1888)  is,  as 
its  name  implies,  concerned  with  the  details,  not  always  cdifjring, 
of  journalistic  life.  Two  noveb  issued  in  189a,  La  Espuma  and 
La  Ft,  were  enthusiastically  praised  in  foreign  countries,  but 
in  Spain  their  recq>tion  was  cold.  The  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  first  of  these  books  is  an  avowed  satire 
on  the  Spanish  aristocracy,  and  that  the  second  was  construed 
into  an  attack  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  During  the 
acrimonious  discussion  which  foUowed  the  publication  of  La 
Espuma,  it  was  frequently  asserted  that  the  artist  had  improvised 
a  fantastic  caricature  of  originals  whom  he  had  never  seen;  yet 
as  the  charactera  in  Coloma's  Pequeheces  are  painted  in  darker 
tones,  and  as  the  very  critics  who  were  foremost  in  charging 
PaUdo  Vald£s  with  incompetence  and  ignorance  are  almost 
unanimous  in  praising  Coloma's  fidelity,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
indictment  against  La  Espuma  cannot  be  maintained.  Subse- 
quently Palado  Vald£s  returned  to  his  earlier  and  better  manner 
in  Los  Uajos  de  Cddis  (1896)  and  in  La  Aigtrta  dd  CapUAn  Ribot 
(1899).  In  these  novels,  and  still  more  in  Tristdn^  6  d  pesimismo 
(1906),  he  frees  himself  from  the  reproach  of  undue  submission 
to  French  influences.  In  any  case  he  takes  a  prominent  place  in 
modem  Spanish  literature  as  a  keen  analyst  of  emotion  and  a 
sympathetic,  delicate,  humorous  observer.  (J.  F.-K.) 

PALACKt.     FRAMTISbK    [Francis]    (1798-1876),    Czech 
historian  and  politician,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  June  1798  at 
Hodslavice  (Hotzendorf)  in  Moravia.    His  ancestors  had  been 
members  of  the  community  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  had 
secretly  maintained  their  Protestant  belief  throughout   the 
period  of  rel^oiis  persecution,  eventually  giving  their  adherence 
to  the  Aiipbuig  confession  as  approximate  to  their  original 
faith.    Palack^'s  father  was  a  schoolmaster  and  a  man  of  some 
Inmmg  The  son  was  sent  in  181 2  to  the  Protestant  gymnasium 
at  Pressburg,  where  he. came  in  contact  with  the  philologist 
Safafik  and  became  a  zealous  student  of  the  Slav  languages. 
After  some  years  spent  in  private  teaching  Palack^  settled  in 
1823  at  Prague.    Here  he  found  a  warm  friend  in  Dobrovsk^, 
whMe  good  relations  with  the  Austrian  authorities  shielded  him 
from  the  hostility  shown  by  the  government  to  students  of  Slav 
subjects.    Dobrovsk^  introduced  him  to  Count  Sternberg  and 
his  brother  Francis,  both  of  whom  took  an  enthusiastic  interest 
in  Bohemian  history.    Count  Francis  was  the  principal  founder 
of  the  Society  of  the  Bohemian  Museum,  devoted  to  the  collection 
of  documents  bearing  on  Bohemian  history,  with  the  object  of 
reawakening  national  sentiment  by  the  study  of  the  national 
records.   Public  interest  in  the  movement  was  stimulated  in  1825 
by  the  new  Journal  of  the  JMiemtan  Museum  (Casopis  ieskiko 
Musea)  of  which  Palack^  was  the  first  editor.  The  journal  was 
at  first  published  in  Gaxh  and  German,  and  the  Czech  edition 
survived   to  become   the   most,  important  literary  organ    of 
Bohemia.   P&lack^  had  received  a  modest  appointment  as  archi- 
vist to  Count  Sternberg  and  in  1829  the  Bohemian  estates  sought 
to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  historiographer  of  Bohemia,  with  a 
small  salary,  but  it  was  ten  years  before  the  consent  of  the  Vicn- 
Bcse  authorities  was  obtained.    Meanwhile  the  estates,  with  the 
tardy  assent  of  Vienna,  had  undertaken  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
publishing  Palack^'s  capital  work,  The  History  of  the  Bohemian 
People  (5  vols.,  X836-X867).  This  book,  which  comes  down  to  the 
year  1526  and  the  extinction  of  Czech  independence,  was  founded 
on  laborious  research  in  the  local  archives  of  Bohemia  and  in 
the  libraries  of  the  chief  cities  of  Europe,  and  remains  the  stan- 
dard authority.    The  first  volume  was  printed  in  German  in 
1836,  and  subsequently  translated  into  Czech.    The  publication 
of  tl>e  work  was  hindered  by  the  police-censorship,  which  was 
cq>eda]Iy  active  in  criticizing  bis  account  of  the  Hussite  move- 
nent.     Palack^,  though  entirely  national  and  Protestant  in 


his  sympathies,  was  careful  to  avoid  an  uncritical  approbation 
of  the  Reformers'  methods,  but  his  statements  were  held  by  the 
authorities  to  be  dangerous  to  the  Catholic  faith.  He  was 
therefore  compelled  to  make  exdsions  from  his  narrative  and 
to  accept  as  integral  parts  of  his  «ork  passages  interpolated  by 
the  censors.  After  the  aboUlion  of  the  police-censorship  in 
1848  he  published  a  new  edition,  completed  in  1876,  restoring 
the  original  form  of  the  work.  The  fairest  and  most  considerable 
of  Palack^'s  antagonists  in  the  controversy  aroused  by  his 
narrative  of  the  early  reformation  in  Bohemia  was  Baron 
Hclfcrt,  who  received  a  brief  from  Vienna  to  write  his  Hus  und 
Hieronymus  (1853)  to  counteract  the  impression  made  by 
Palack^'s  History,  K.  A.  K.  HOfler,  a  German  professor  of 
history  at  Prague,  edited  the  historical  authorities  for  the 
period  in  a  similar  sense  in  his  Ctschichte  der  hussUischen 
Bewegung  in  Bdhmen.  Palack^  replied  in  his  Gesckichte  dee 
Hussitenthumes  und  Professor  LdJUr  (Prague,  x868)  and  Zur 
btfhmischen  Ceschichtschreibung  (Prague,  1871). 

The  revolution  of  1848  forced  the  historian  into  practical 
politics.  He  was  deputed  to  the  Reichstag  tddch  sat  at 
Kromefice  (fCrcmsier}  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Slav  congress  at  Prague.  He  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  preliminary  parliament  consisting  of  500  former 
deputies  to  the  diet,  which  met  at  Frankfort,  on  the  ground  that 
as  a  Czech  he  had  no  interest  in  German  afTairs.  He  was  at 
this  time  in  favour  of  a  strong  Austrian  empire,  which  should 
consist  of  a  federation  of  the  souihcm  German  and  the  Slav 
states,  allowing  of  the  retention  of  their  individual  rights. 
These  views  met  with  some  degree  of  consideration  at  Vienna, 
and  Palack^  was  even  oifered  a  portfolio  in  the  Pillersdorf 
cabinet.  The  collapse  of  the  federal  idea  and  the  definite 
triumph  of  the  party  of  reaction  in  185a  led  to  his  retirement 
from  politics.  After  the  liberal  concessions  of  x86o  and  i86x, 
however,  he  became  a  life  member  of  the  Austrian  senate.  His 
views  met  with  small  support  from  the  assembly,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  period  after  the  decree  of  Si^tember  1871, 
by  which  the  emperor  raised  hopes  for  Bohemian  self-govem- 
ment,  he  ceased  to  appear  in  the  senate  from  i86x  onwards.  In 
the  Bohemian  Landtag  he  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  nationalist-federal  party.  He  sought  the  establishment  of 
a  Czech  kingdom  which  should  include  Bohemia,  Moravia  and 
Silesia,  and  in  his  zeal  for  Czech  autonomy  he  even  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Conservative  nobility  and  with  the  extreme 
Catholics.  He  attended  the  Ponslavist  congress  at  Moscow  in 
1867.  He  died  at  Prague  on  the  26th  of  May  X876. 

Among  his  more  important  smaller  historical  works  are;  Wiriii' 
gung  der  alien  bokmischen  Ceschichlschreiber  (Prague,  1830),  dealing 
with  authors  of  many  of  whose  works  were  then  inaccessible  to 
Czech  students;  Archw  lesky  (6  vols.,  Prague,  1840-1872);  Urkund- 
ticke  Beilrdge  sur  Gesckickte  des  Hussitenkriegs  (2  vols..  Prague, 
1872-1874);  Documenta  magistri  Jokannis  Hus  vitam,  aoctrinam, 
causam  .  .  .  iUustrantia  (Prague,  1869).  W^th  Safarik  he  wrote 
Anfdnge  der  bokmiscken  Dicktkunst  (Preasburg,  18 18)  and  Die 
dlteslen  DenkmAler  der  bdkmiscken  Spracke  (Prague,  1840).  Three 
volumes  of  his  Czech  articles  and  essays  were  published  as  Radhost 
(3  vols.,  Prague,  1871-187^).  For  accounts  of  Palack^  see  an  article 
by  Saint  Ren6  Taillandier  m  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes  (April,  1855) ; 
Count  Latzow,  Lectures  on  tke  Historians  of  Bohemia  (London,  1905). 

PALADIN  (Lat.  palaiinus),  strictly  a  courtier,  a  member  of 
a  royal  household,  one  connected  with  a  palace.  From  being 
applied  to  the  famous  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne,  the  word 
became  a  general  term  in  romance  for  knights  of  great  prowess. 

PALAEMON,  QUINTUS  REMMIUS,  Roman  grammarian,  a 
native  of  Vicentio,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius. 
From  Suetonius  (De  grammaticis^  23)  we  leam  that  he  was 
originally  a  slave  who  obtained  his  freedom  and  taught  grammar 
at  Rome.  Though  a  man  of  profligate  and  arrogant  character, 
he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a  teacher;  C^intUian  and 
Pcrsius  are  said  to  have  been  his  pupils.  His  lost  Ars  (Juvenal, 
vii.  215),  a  system  of  grammar  much  used  in  his  own  time  and 
largely  drawn  upon  by  later  grammarians,  contained  rules  for 
correct  diction,  illustrative  quotations  and  treated  of  barbarisms 
and  solecisms  (Juvenal  vi.-452).  An  extant  Ars  grammatica 
(discovered  by  Jovionus  PonUinus  in  the  xsth  century)  and 
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other  unimportant  treatises  on  similar  subjects   have   been 

wrongly  ascribed  to  him.  - 

See  C.  Manchall,  De  Rtmmii  Palaemonis  iibris  grammaikis 
(1887):  "  Latin  Grammar  in  the  First  Century  "  by  H.  Nettlcship 
in  Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  xv.  (1886) ;  J.  E.  Sandys,  HisL  of  Classical 
Scholarship  (and  ed.,  1906). 

PALAEOBOTANY.  In  the  present ,  article  the  subject  of 
vegetable  palaeontology  is  treated  from  a  botanical  point  of 
view.  The  science  of  botany  is  concerned  with  the  vegetable 
kingdom  as  a  whole,  and  not  merely  with  the  flora  now  living. 
The  remains  of  the  plants  of  former  periods,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  in  the  fossilized  state,  are  almost  always  fragmentary, 
and  often  imperfectly  preserved;  but  their  investigation  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  botanist,  as  affording  the  only 
direct  evidence  of  the  past  history  of  vegetable  organisms. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of  Species  the  general  accep- 
tance of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  given  a  vastly  increased 
significance  to  palaeontological  data.  The  determination  of  the 
course  of  descent  has  now  become  the  ultimate  problem  for 
the  systematist:  this  is  an  historical  question,  and  the  historical 
documents  available  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  organisms 
preserved  in  the  rocks.  The  palaeobotanist  thus  endeavours  to 
trace  the  history  of  plants  in  the  past,  wit^  the  hope  of  throwing 
light  on  their  natural  affinities  and  on  the  origin  of  the  various 
groups.  His  investigations  must  embrace  not  only  the  compara- 
tive morphology  and  anatomy  of  fossil  plants,  but  also  their 
distribution  over  the  earth's  surface  at  different  periods — a  part 
of  the  subject  which,  besides  its  direct  biologidd  interest,  has 
obvious  bearings  on  andent  climatology  and  geography. 

Preservation. — Before  considering  the  results  of  palaoobotanical 
research,  some  account  must  be  given  of  the  way  in  which  the 
evidence  is  presented,  or.  in  other  words,  of  the  modes  of  preservation 
of  vcgetabte  remains.  These  fall  under  two  main  heads.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  the  mode  of  preservation  which  gives  rise  to  casts, 
moulds  and  generally  impressions,  exhibiting  the  superficial  features 
of  the  specimen.  The  great  majority  of  vegetable  fossils  are  of 
this  kind,  and  the  term  incrustation  is  used  as  a  general  term  to 
cover  all  such  methods  of  fossiliiation.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  specimens  in  which  the  tissues  of  the  plant  have  been  {>erm^ted 
by  some  mineral  in  solution,  which,  subsequently  setting  hard, 
has  fixed  and  preserved  the  internal  structure,  often  with  astonishing 
perfection  of  detail.  This  second  method  of  fossilization  is  termea 
petrifaction.  In  the  case  of  incrustation  the  whole  sut^tance  of 
the  fossilized  specimen — e.g.,  a  stem  of  SigiUaria — may  be  replaced 
by  mineral  matter,  such  as  sandstone  or  uiale,  giving  a  cast  of  the 
whole,  on  the  outer  surface  of  which  the  external  markings,  such  as 
the  bases  of  leaves  and  the  scars  left  by  their  fall,  are  visible  in  their 
natural  form.  Usually  the  original  organic  substance  remains  as  a 
thin  carbonaceous  layer  forming  the  surface  of  the  cast,  but  some- 
times it  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  surrounding  matrix  will  of 
course  show  the  nunud  of  the  cast,  with  its  elevations  and  depressions 
reversed.  In  the  case  of  thin,  flat  organs  such  as  leaves,  tne  whole 
organ  may  be  spread  out  in  the  plane  of  stratification,  leaviiig  its 
impress  on  the  overlying  and  underlying  byers.  Here  there  has 
not  necessarily  been  any  replacement  of  organic  by  inorganic 
material :  the  whole  leaf,  tor  example,  may  remain,  though  reduced 
to  ,a  carbonaceous  film.  In  such  carbonaceous  impression  not 
only  are  the  form  and  markings,  such  as  venation,  perfectly  pre- 
served, but  something  of  the  actual  structure  may  remain.  The 
cuticularized  epidermis,  especially,  is  often  thus  preserved,  and  may 
be  removed  by  the  use  of  appropriate  reagents  and  examined 
microscopically.  If  sporangia  and  spores  are  present  they  also 
may  persist  in  a  perioctlv  recognizable  form,  and  in  fact  much 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  fructification  of  fossil  Ferns  and  similar 
l^ants  has  been  derived  from  specimens  of  this  kind. 

In  many  cases  internal  casts  have  been  formed,  some  large  cavity, 
such  as  a  fistular  pith,  having  become  filled  with  mineral  substance, 
which  has  taken  the  impress  of  the  surrounding  structures,  such  as 
the  wood.  The  common  casts  of  Calamites  are  of  this  nature, 
representing  the  form  of  the  holbw  medulla,  and  bearing  on  their 
surface  the  print  of  the  nodal  constrictions  and  of  the  ndges  and 
furrows  on  tne  inner  surface  of  the  wood.  The  whole  organic  sub- 
stance may  have  been  removed,  or  may  persist  merely  as  a  thin 
carbonaceous  layer.  Mistakes  have  often  arisen  from  confusing 
these  medullary  casts  with  those  of  the  stem  as  a  whole. 

Although  some  information  as  to  minute  structure  may  often  be 
gleaned  from  the  carbonaceous  coating  of  impressions,  the  fossils 
preserved  by  petrifaction  are  the  main  source  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  structural  characters  of  ancient  plants.  The  chemical  bodies 
which  have  played  the  most  important  part  as  agents  of  petrifaction 
ire  silicic  acid  and  calcium  carbonate,  though  other  sut>stances, 
Mch  as  magnesium  carbonate,  calcium  sulphate  and  ferric  oxide 
have  also  been  concerned,  either  as  the  chief  constituents  of  petrifac- 


tions, or  miyed  with  other  bodies.  A  large  number  of  the  motf 
important  remains  of  plants  with  structure  meserved  are  siUdous; 
this  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  famous  French  Permo-Carbon- 
iferous  fossils  of  St  Etienne,  Autun,  &c,  which  in  the  band*  of 
Brongniart,  Renault  and  others  have  yielded  such  brilliant  scientific 
results.  At  a  more  recent  horizon,  the  silicified  spedmeos  of  the 
Mesozoic  Gymnosperms  from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  espedaily 
North  America,  are  no  less  important.  Calcified  specimens  are 
especially  characteristic  of  the  British  Carboniferous  formation; 
their  preservation  is  equally  perfect  with  that  of  the  silidfied  fossils, 
and  their  investigation  by  WithanK  Binney.  WiUtsmson  and  others 
has  proved  no  le»  fertile.  In  the  Coal  Measures  of  England  and  of 
certain  German  and  Austrian  districts  («.g.  Langendreer  in  West- 
phalia; Ostrau  in  Moravia^,  calcareous  nodules,  crowded  «-ith 
vegetable  fragments  of  every  kind,  occur  in  certain  mines  embedded 
in  the  subsunce  of  the  coal  and  representing  its  raw  material  in 
a  petrified  condition.  Even  the  most  delk:ate  tissues,  nich  as 
cambium  and  phloem,  the  endosperm  of  seeds,  or  the  formative 
tissue  of  the  growing-point,  are  frequently  oreserved  cell  for  oell« 
both  in  calcareous  and  siJidous  material  As  a  rule,  the  petrified 
remains,  all-important  for  the  revelation  of  structure,  are  rragmra- 
tary,  and  give  little  idea  of  the  habit  or  external  characters  of  the 
plants  from  which  they  were  derived.  Hence  they  must  be  brought 
into  relation  with  the  spedmens  preserved  as  casts  or  impressioas, 
in  order  to  gain  a  better  conception  of  the  plant  as  a  whole.  This 
is  often  a  difficult  task,  and  generally  the  fragmentary  nature  of 
practically  all  vq^etable  fossils  is  the  chief  hindrance  to  tJidr  in- 
vestigation. Owing  to  this,  it  has  become  the  common  practice 
of  palaeobotanists  to  give  distinct  generic  names  to'  detached  parrs 
of  plants  which  may  even  have  belonged  to  one  and  the  same 
species.  Thus  the  roots  of  SigiUaria  are  called  Stigmaria,  detached 
leaves  Sigillariophyllumt  and  the  fructifications  SigUktricstrebas; 
the  name  SigiUaria  applies  to  the  stem,  which,  however,  when  oU 
and  partly  decorticatra  has  been  called  Srrintodendrom,  while  its 
woody  cylinder  has  often  been  described  under  the  name  DiptoxjU^ 
This  naming  of  portions  of  plants,  however  objectionable,  is  ofteo 
not  to  be  avoided;  for  detached  organs  constantly  have  to  be  de> 
scribed  long  before  thdr  relation  to  other  parts  is  established— 
which,  indeed,  may  never  be  accomplished.  For  example,  the 
form  and  structure  of  Stigmaria  have  long  been  well  known;  but  it 
is  seldom  possible  to  determine  whether  a  given  Scigraaria  bdooged 
to  SigiUaria^  Lepidodendron  or  some  other  genus.  The  correct 
piecing  together  of  the  frag^entaiy  remains  b  one  of  the  first 
problems  of  the  palaeobotanist,  and  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
superfluous  names  affords  a  fair  measure  of  the  progress  of  hts 
science.  The  recent  advance  of  fossil  botany  has  depended  in  a 
very  great  degree  on  the  study  of  petrified  spectmeas  with  their 
structure  preserved;  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  older  strata  are  coo- 
cemed,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  only  with  the  help  of  spedmeos  showioc 
structure  that  any  safe  oondusions  as  to  the  affinities  of  focsu 
plants  can  be  arrived  at. 

The  subject  of  coal  {q.v.)  b  treated  dsewhere.  Here  it  need 
only  be  said  that  the  masses  of  vegetable  substance,  more  or  less 
carbonized  and  chemically  altered,  of  which  ooal  is  composed, 
frequently  contain  cells  and  fragments  of  tissue  in  a  oooditioa 
rocognizable  under  the  microscope,  as  for  exami^  spores  (some- 
times present  in  neat  quantities),  elements  of  the  wood,  fibres  of 
the  bark,  &c  Tnese  remnants,  however,  though  interesting  as 
revealing  something  of  the  sounxs  of  coal,  are  too  fragmentary 
and  imperfect  to  be  of  any  botanical  importance.  In  hgnitc.  oa 
the  other  hand,  the  organised  structure  is  sometimes  exoellcntly 
preserved.  In  the  Wealden  of  Belgium,  for  example,  spcdmess 
of  Ferns  and  Coniferae  occur,  in  the  lona  of  lignite,  which  can  be 
sectioned,  like  recent  plants,  with  a  raxor,  and  exhilxt  an  almost 
unaltered  structure. 

I.^— Palaeozoic 

The  present  section  is  concerned  with  the  botany  of  the 
PalaMZoic  age,  from  the  oldest  rocks  in  which  vegetable  remiins 
have  been  found  up  to  the  dose  of  the  Permian  period.  The 
Glossopteris  flora  of  India  and  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  age 
of  which  has  been  disputed,  but  is  now  regarded  as  for  the  most 
part  Permo-Carbonif  erous,  is,  however,  dealt  with  in  the  succeed- 
ing section,  in  connexion  with  the  Mesozoic  floras.  The  various 
groups  of  pUnts  represented  in  the  Palaeosoic  rocks  will  fint  be 
considered  in  systematic  order,  after  which  some  account  will  be 
given  of  the  succession  and  distribution  of  the  wmms  flocis 
during  the  period. 

In  dealing  with  the  plants  of  such  remote  epochs,  the  rehtiv* 
importance  of  the  various  groups,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to 
us,  is  naturally  very  different  from  that  which  they  assume  at 
the  present  day.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  An^oq)cnsoas 
flowering  plants,  now  the  dominant  class,  existed  during  the 
Palaeozoic  period;  they  do  not  appear  till  far  cm  in  the  Mcsonic 
epoch,  and  their  earlier  history  is  as  yet  entirely  unknown.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  fern-like  seed-plants,  known  as  Pteridospefxas, 
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and  G3niuiosperRis  belonging  almost  entirely  to  families  now 
extinct,  were  abundant,  while  the  Pteridophyta  attained  a 
development  exceeding  anything  that  they  can  now  show. 
Among  the  lower  classes  of  plant5  we  have  scarcely  any  know- 
ledge of  Palaeozoic  Bryophyta;  Fungi  were  probably  abundant, 
but  their  remains  give  us  little  information;  while,  even  •among 
the  Algae,   which  are  better  represented,  well  characterized 

specimens  arc  scanty. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  remains  of  Palaeozoic  Algae  are  of 
comparatively  little  botanical  interest.  A  vast  number  of  "  species  " 
have  been  described,  but.  as  has  been  said,  "  by  far  the 
^'"^  greater  number  of  the  supposed  fowil  Algae  have  no 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  authentic  records  of  this  class  of  Thallo- 
phytes  '*  (Seward.  1898).  The  investigations  of  NathorsC.  William- 
son and  others  have  shown  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
casts  and  impressions  attributed  to  Algae  had  in  all  probability  a 
totally  different  origin.  Some  represent  the  tracks  or  burrows  of 
wornts.  crustaceans  or  other  animals;  others,  the  course  of  rills  of 
water  on  a  sandy  or  muddy  shore;  others,  again,  the  marks  left  on 
the  bottom  by  bodies  drifted  along  by  the  waves.  In  cases  of 
doubt,  evidence  may  be  obtained  from  traces  of  oreanic  structure, 
from  the  presence  of  carbonaceous  matter,  or,  as  Zeiller  has  pointed 
out,  by  the  remains  of  animals  such  as  Bryozoa  being  attached  to 
the  cast,  showing  that  it  represents  a  solid  body  and  not  a  mere 
cavity  or  furrow.  Evidence  from  traces  of  organization  w  alone 
conclusive;  the  presence  of  carbonaceous  matter,  though  a  useful 
indication,  may  be  deceptive,  for  the  or^nic  substance  may  have 
been  derived  from  other  sources  than  the  body  which  left  the  im- 
pression. The  mere  external  form  of  the  supposed  Algae  is  rarely 
so  characteristic  as  to  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  nature. 
Some  of  the  better-attested  examples,  among  which  are  a  few  of 
considerable  interest,  may  now  be  considered.  Of  Cyanophyccae, 
as  we  should  expect,  the  Palaeozoic  remains  are  very  doubtful. 
Ctoiotanis,  found  by  Renault  in  a  coprolite  of  Permian  age,  was 
regarded  by  him  as  a  Cyanophycean  allied  to  Cloeocapia\  this  may 
be  so,  but  the  argument  drawn  from  the  absence  m  nuclei,  con* 
sidcring  the  extreme  rarity  of  recognizable  nuclei  even  in  the  be&t 
preserved  fossil  tissues,  can  hardly  be  taken  seriously.  CnvaneUa, 
found  iit  Cambrian,  Orck>victan  and  Silurian .  rocks,  as  well  as  in 
later  deposits,  appears  to  have  played  a  part  in  the  origination  of 
oolitic  rock-structure.  It  consists  of  minute  interwoven  tubular 
filaments,  and  has  been  varioudy  interpreted  as  possibly  rc|>re- 
aenting  the  sheaths  of  a  Cyanophycean  Alga,  and  as  constituting 
a  Siphooeous  thallus  of  the  type  of  the  Codieae.  The  non-ccllular 
order  Siphoneae  is  fairly  well  represented  in  Palaeozoic  strata, 
especially  by  calcareous  verticillate  forms  referable  to  the-  family 
Dasycladcae;  the  separate  tubular  joints  of  the  articulated  thallus, 
bearing  the  prints  of  the  whorlcd  branches,  are  sometimes  cylindrical 
iArtkroporeUa,  Vermipordla,  &c.),  sometimes  oval  (Syctdtum)  or 
spherical  {Cydocrinus).  These  forms,  and  others  like  them,  go 
back  to  the  Silurian  and  Ordovician;  while  GyropmeUa,  from  the 
Permian,  a  another  fairly  characteristic  Siphoneous  type.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  verticillate  Siphoneae.  a  group  much 
isolated  among  recent  ocganisms,  are  among  the  moat  ancient 
families  of  plants.  The  gigantic  Nematopkycus^  to  be  described 
below,  has  been  regarded  as  having  Siphoneous  affinities.  Little, 
trace  of  Confcrvaceae  has  been  found;  Confervites  chantransioides, 
apparently  consisting  of  branched  cellular  filaments,  may  perhaps 
represent  a  Cambrian  Confervoid.  CladiscolhaUus,  from  the  Culm 
of  Rus«a,  .in  which  the  filaments  are  united  to  form  hemispherical 
or  globular  tufts,  has  been  compared  by  Renault  to  a  Chaetopkora. 
Thu  b  one  of  the  somewhat  doubtful  Algae  occurring  in  boghead 
coal  or  torbanite,  a  carbonaceous  rock  the  nature  of  which  has  been 
much  disputed,  in  the  law  courts  as  well  as  in  scientific  literature. 
The  boghead  of  Scotland,  Autun  and  New  South  Wales  is  regarded 
by  Renault  and  Bertrand  as  mainly  composed  of  gelatinous  Alrae 
{pila  and  Rtinsckia),  having  a  hollow,  saccate  thallus  formed  of  a 
single  layer  of  cells.  It  may  appear  surprising  that  a  body  con- 
taining 65%  of  carbon  should  be  so  largely  made  up  of  gelatinous 
Algae  in  a  comparatively  little  altered  condition,  but  the  material 
is  rich  in  bitumen,  which  seems  to  have  replaced  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  organisms  when  alive.  It  has  recently  been  stated, 
ho%»ever,  that  the  supposed  Algae  are  in  reality  the  mcgaspores  of 
Vascular  Cryptogams.  Scaiccly  anything  is  known  of  Palaeozoic 
Florideae;  Sounopora,  ranging  from  the  Ordovician  to  the  Jurassic, 
fcsembles,  in  the  structure  of  its  thallus,  with  definite  zones  of 
growth,  Corallinaceae  such  as  IMhotkamniffH,  and  may  probably 
be  of  the  same  nature.  A  branched  filamentous  organism  from  the 
lunver  Carboniferous  of  Scotland,  described  by  Kidston  under  the 
name  of  Bythotrephis  worstoniensis,  shows  some  remains  01  cellular 
structure,  and  may  probablv  be  a  true  Alga,  resembling  some  of 
the  filamentous  FlOTidcae  in  habit. 

Apart  from  the  multitude  of  supposed  fossil  Algae  described  as 
"  Fucotds  "  but  usually  not  of  Algal  nature,  and  never  presenting 
determinable  characters,  very  little  remains  that  can  be  referred 
to  Palaeozoic  Brown  Algae.  The  most  striking  of  all  fosmt  Algae, 
bowever,  NematoPkyeus,  may  possibly  be  a  Phaeophycean.  The 
ftrat  species  of  the  genus,  Newtatopkyeus  Logaat,  was  discovered 


by  Dawson  in  1856  in  the  Lower  and  Middle  Devonian-of  Canada, 
and  was  described  by  him  as  a  Conifer  under  the  name  of 
ProlotaxHes.  Carruthers,  however,  in  187a  established  its  Algal 
nature,  and  gave  it  the  more  appropriate  name  of  Nematopkycus, 
In  A^'  Logan*  the  stem,  which  is  found  in  a  silicificd  stale,  may 
be  as  much  as  3  ft.  in  diameter.  The  tissue  is  made  up  of  large, 
unscptate.  occasionally  branching  tubes,  with  an  undulating 
vertical  course,  among^  which  much  smaller  tubes  are  irregularly 
interwoven.  Radially  placed  gaps  in  the  tissue  (at  first  erronc- 
oudy  interpreted  as  medullary  rays,  but  subsequently  more  aptly 
compared  to  the  air-spaces  of  large  Algae)  contain  very  sparse 
hypnae,  which  here  branch  more  freely  than  elsewhere.  The  con- 
centric rings  of  growth,  which  form  a  characteristic  feature,  are 
due  to  periodic  variations  in  the  size  of  the  larger  tubes.  Transverse 
septa  have  occasionally,  but  rarely,  been  detected  in  the  smaller 
hyphae.  Penhailow  maintains  that  these  smaller  tubes  arise  as 
branches  from  the  larger,  but  other  observers  have  failed  to  confirm 
this.  In  JV.  Storrt€t,lrom  the  Silurian  (Wcniock)  of  South  Wales, 
described  by  Barber,  there  is  no  sliarp  differentiation  of  the  two 
kinds  of  tubes;  they  are  rarely  observed  to  branch,  exccot  in  the 
gaps,  which  in  this  species  arc  not  radially  directed.  In  /V.  OrUmi 
(Penhailow),  from  the  Devonian  of  Canada,  the  tubes  ire  quite 
uniform,  and  there  are  no  spaces  or  concentric  rings.  The  tubes 
have  their  cavity  dilated  at  intervals,  and  Penhailow  has  therefore 
compared  them  with  the  trumpet-h>'phac  of  Lamtnariac^c,  but  no 
transverse  septa  are  anywhere  visible.  Several  other  species  have 
been  described.  Carruthers  compared  the  usually  non-cellular  struc- 
ture of  Nemaiopkycus  with  that  of  Siphoneae  such  usHalimtda, 
while  recognizing  the  points  of  resemblance  to  Laminariaceae 
(je.g.  Lessonia)  in  the  dimensions  of  the  stem  and  its  concentric 
rings  of  growth.  Later  writers,  influenced  by  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  transverse  walls  in  the  smaller  hyphae,  have  laid  more 
stress  on  Laminariaceous  affinities.  The  existence  of  these  gigantic 
Algae  in  Palaeozoic  times,  attested  by  such  wcll-pn»ervcd  specimens, 
is  a  fact  of  great  interest,  though  their  systematic  poation  is  still 
an  open  question.  Packythtcat  a  spherical  organism,  usually  about 
the  size  of  a  small  pea,  found  in  rocks  of  Silurian  and  Devonian 
age,  has  been  much  investigated  and  discussed,  without  any 
decisive  light  having  been  thrown  on  its  nature.  It  was  once 
regarded  as  connected  with  Nemato^kycus  (with  which  it  sometimes 
occurs  in  association),  posably  as  its  fructification.  For  this  view 
however,  there  is  no  evidence,  thoui^h  the  tissues  of  the  two  fossils 
are  somewhat  similar.  Packytkeca  is  formed  of  cellular  filaments 
resembling  those  of  a  Qadopkora.  irregularly  interwoven  in  the 
central  region,  radiating  towards  the  pcnphcry,  and  often  forked. 
In  one  case  the  spherical  thallus  was  found  seated  in  a  cup-like 
receptacle.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  Algal  nature  of  the 
fossil,  but  beyond  this  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  carry  its 
determination. 

On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Palaeozoic  remains  have 
as  yet  thrown  much  light  on  the  evolution  of  the  Algae,  though  we 
may  not  be  prepared  to  maintain,  with  Zeiller,  that  plants  of  this 
class  appear  never  to  have  assumed  a  form  very  different  from  that 
which  they  present  at  the  present  day. 

The  first  evidence  for  the  existence  of  Palaeozoic  Bacteria  was 
obtained  in  1879  by  Van  Tieghem,  who  found^that  in  silidfied 
vegetable  remains  from  the  Cosu  Measures  of  St  £tienne  nat^rtm. 
the  cellulose  membranes  showed  traces  of  •subjection  to  ^^^^ 
butyric  fermentation,  such  as  is  produced  at  the  present  day  by 
Backus  Am^hacUsr\  he  also  claimed  to  have  detected  the  organism 
itself.  Since  that  time  a  number  of  fossil  Bacteria,  mainly  from 
Palaeozoic  strata,  have  been  described  by  Renault,  occurring  in  all 
kinds  of  fossilized  vegetable  and  animal  ddbris.  The  supposed 
Micrococci  present  little  that  is  characteristic;  the  more  dcnnite, 
rod-like  form  of  the  Bacilli  offers  a  better  means  of  recognition, 
though  far  from  an  infallible  one;  in  a  few  cases  dark  granules, 
suggestive  of  endospores,  have  been  found  within  the  rods.  On 
the  whole,  the  occurrence  of  Bacteria  in  Palaeozoic  times — so 
probable  a  priori — may  be  taken  as  established,  though  the  attempt 
to  discriminate  species  among  them  is  probably  futile. 

Fungi  were  no  doubt  abundant  among  Palaeozoic  vegetation. 
In  cxanuning  the  tissues  of  fossil  plants  of  that  epoch  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  meet  with  mycelial  hyphae  in  p^atL 
and  among  the  cells;  in  many  cases  the  hypnae  are  rm^^ 
septate,  showing  that  the  higher  Fungi  (Mycomycetes),  as  distin- 
guished from  the  more  algoid  Phycomycetes,  already  existed.  An 
endophytic  Fungus  referred  to  the  latter  group  \PeronosporiUs 
antiquariuSt  W.  Smith)  bears  very  definite  terminal,  or  intercalary, 
spherical  vesicles,  which  may  probably  be  re^rded  as  reproductive 
organs— either  ofigonia  or  sporangia.  A  minute  Fungus  bearing 
sporangia,  found  by  Renault  in  the  wood  of  a  LeptdoMndron,  and 
named  by  him  Odckylrium  Lepidodendri,  is  referred  with  much 
probability  to  the  Chytridineae.  Conceptacles  contaning  Spores, 
and  strongly  suggesting  the  Chytridineous  Fungus  UropUyelis, 
have  recently  been  found,  in  petrified  material,  on  the  leaves  of  an 
AUtkopUris,  which  appears  to  nave  undergone  decay  before  fosniiza* 
tion  set  in.  Small  spores,  almost  certainly  those  of  Fungi,  are 
very  common  in  the  petrified  tissues  of  Palaeozoic  plants.  Spherical 
sacs,  bearing  forked  spine^  described  by  Williamson  under  tte 
name  of  ZyfosporilUt  arc  frequent,  usually  in  an  isolated  state. 
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Pfxifotor  Seward,  however,  has  found  a  Zygosparites  in  sttUt  termiii' 


d9pMyiM» 


ating  an  apparently  fungal  hypha:  he  suggests  a  possible  comparison 
with  the  mould  Mucar.  Bodies  closely  resembling  the  pcrithocia  of 
Sphaeriaceous  Fungi  have  often  been  observed  on  impressions  of 
Palaeozoic  plants,  and  may  probably  belong  to  the  group  indicated. 
Professor  r.  E.  Weiss  has  obtained  interesting  evidence  that  the 
symbiotic  association  between  roots  and  Fungi,  known  as  **  Myco- 
rnixa."  already  occurred  among  Carboniferous  plants.  The  few 
and  incomplete  data  which  we  at  present  possess  as  to  Palaeozoic 
Fungi  do  not  as  yet  justify  any  inferences  as  to  the  evolution  of 
these  plants.  The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  evidence  for  the 
occurrence  of  Palaeozoic  Lichens. 

The  important  class  of  the  Bryophyta,  which,  on  theoretical 
grounds,  is  commonly  regarded  as  more  primitive  than  the 
Pteridophyta,  is  as  yet  scarcely  represented  among 
BfjNijAri»-  ijnoTn^  fossils  of  Palaeozoic  age.  In  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  of  Scotland  Mr  Ridston  has  found  several  speci- 
mens of  a  large  dichotomous  thallus,  with  a  very  distinct  midrib; 
the  specimens,  referred  to  the  provisional  genus  TkaUiUs^  much 
resemble  the  larger  thalloid  Liverworts.  Similar  fossils  have 
been  described  from  still  older  rocks.  In  one  or  two  cases 
Palaeozoic  plants,  resembling  the  true  Mosses  in  habit,  have 
been  discovered;  the  best  example  is  the  Musettes  polytrickaceus 
of  Renault  and  Zeillcr,  from  the  Coal  Measures  of  Commentry. 
In  the  absence,  however,  both  of  reproductive  organs  and  of 
anatomical  structure,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  at  present 
conclusive  evidence  for  the  existence  of  either  Hepaticae  or 
Musd  in  Palaeozoic  times. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Vascular  Cryptograms  of  the  Palaeozoic 
period,  though  recent  discoveries  have  somewhat  reduced  their 
relative  importance,  is  still  more  extensive  than  of  any 
other  class  of  plants,  and  in  fact  it  is  here  that  the 
evidence  of  Palaeontology  first  becomes  of  essential 
importance  to  the  botanist.  They  extend  back  through  the 
Devonian,  possibly  to  the  Silurian  system,  but  the  systematic 
summary  now  to  be  given  is  based  primarily  on  the  rich  materials 
afforded  by  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  formations,  from 
which  our  detailed  knowledge  of  Palaeozoic  plants  has  been 
chiefly  derived. 

In  addition  to  the  three  classes,  Equisetalcs,  Lycopodiales  and 
Filicales,  under  which  recent  Pteridophytcs  naturally  group 
themselves,  a  fourth  class,  Sphenophyllales,  existed  in  Palaeozoic 
times,  clearly  related  to  the  Horsetails  and  more  remotely  to 
the  Ferns  and  perhaps  the  Qub-mosses,  but  with  peculiarities 
of  its  own  demanding  an  independent  position.  We  further  find 
that,  whereas  the  Ferns  of  the  present  day  form  a  well-defined 
and  even  isolated  class,  this  was  not  the  case  at  the  time  when 
the  primary  rocks  were  deported.  A  great  group  of  Palaeozoic 
fossils,  showing  evident  affinity  to  Ferns,  has  proved  to  consist 
of  seed-bearing  plants  allied  to  Gymnosperms,  especially  Cycads. 
This  important  class  of  plants  will  be  described  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Spermophyta  under  the  name  Pteridospermcae.  The 
arrangement  whidi  we  shall  adopt  for  the  Palaeozoic  Pterido- 
phyta is  therefore  as  follows. — 

I.  Equisdaks.  U.  Sphenopkyllala. 

III.  Lycopodiales.  IV.  FUicaks. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  throughout  the  Palaeozoic  period, 
and  indeed  far  beyond  it,  vascular  plants,  so  far  as  the  existing 
evidence  shows,  were  represented  only  by  the  Pteridophyta, 
Ptcridosperms  and  Gymnosperms.  Although  the  history  of  the 
Angiospcrms  may  probably  go  much  further  back  than  present 
records  show,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  wcro 
present,  as  such,  amongst  the  Palaeozoic  vegetation.  Con- 
sequently, the  Pteridophytcs,  Gymnosperms  and  their  allies  had 
the  field  to  themselves,  so  far  as  regards  the  higher  plants,  and 
filled  places  in  nature  which  have  now  for  the  most  part  been 
8ci7xd  on  by  families  of  more  modem  origin.  Hence  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  early  Vascular  Cryptograms  were, 
beyond  comparison,  more  varied  and  more  highly  organized  than 
their  displaced  and  often  degraded  successors.  It  is  among  the 
fossils  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  that  we  first  learn  the  possibilities 
of  Pteridophytic  organization. 

I.  Bquisdales. — This  class,  represented  fn  the  recent  flora 
by  the  single  genus  Equiselum,  with  about  twenty  species,  was 


one  of  the  dominant  groups  of  plants  in  Caiboniferous  timeib 
The  Calamarieac,  now  known  to  have  been  the  chief  Palaeozoic 
representatives  of  the  Horsetail  stock,  attained  the  dimensions 
of  trees,  reaching,  according  to  Grand'  Eury,  a  height  of  from 
30  to  60  metres,  and  showed  in  all  respects  a  higher  and  more 
varied  organization  than  their  recent  successors. 

Their  remains  occOr  in  three  principal  forms  of  preservation, 
(i)  carbonaceous  impressions  of  the  leafy  branches,  the  fructifi- 
cations and  other  parts;  (a)  casts  of  the  stem;  these  are  usually 
internal,  or  meduUary  casts,  as  described  above.  Around  the  cast 
the  organic  tissues  may  be  represented  by  a  carbonaceous  layer, 
on  the  outer  surface  01  which  the  external  features,  such  as  the 
remains  of  leaves,  can  sometimes  be  traced.  More  usually,  however, 
the  carbonaceous  film  is  thin,  and  merely  shows  the  impress  of  the 
medullary  cast  within;  (3)  f>ctrified  specimens  of  all  parts — stem, 
roots*  leaves  and  fructifications — showing  the  internal  structure, 
more  or  less  perfectly  preserved.  The  correlation  of  these  various 
remains  presents  considerable  difficulties.  Casts  surrounded  by 
wood,  with  its  structure  preserved,  have  sometimes  been  found, 
and  have^  established  thar  true  relations.^  The  position  of  the 
branches  is  shown  both  on  casts  and  in  petrified  specimens,  and  has 
helped  in  their  identification,  while  the  petrified  remains  some- 
times show  cnoug^h  of  the  external  characters  to  allow  of  their 
correlation  with  impressions.  Fructifications  have  often  been 
found  in  connexion  with  leafy  shoots,  and  the  anatomical  structure 
of  the  axis  in  sterile  and  fertile  specimens  has  proved  a  valuable 
means  of  identification. 

In  habit  the  Calamaricae  appear  to  have  borne^  on  the  whole, 
a  general  resemblance  to  the  recent  Equisetaccae,  in  spite  of  thrir 
enormously  greater  bulk.  The  leaves  were  constantly^  in  whorls, 
and  were  usually  of  comparatively  small  size  and  of  simple  form. 
In  the  oldest  known  Calamanan,  however.  A rckaeecolamius 
f  Devonian  and^  Lower  Carboniferous),  the  leaves  were  repeatedly 
forked.  There  is  evidence  that  in  some,  at  least,  of  the  Cabmaricae 
the  leaves  of  each  verticil  were  united  at  the  base  to  form  a  sheath. 
The  free  lamina,  however,  was  always  considerably  more  developed 
than  in  the  recent  family;  in  form  it  was  usually  linear  or  narrowly 
lanceolate.  Different  genera  have  been  founded  on  1^-bearing 
branches  of  Calamarieac;  apart  from  Archaeocatamites.  already 
mentioned,  and  AuiophyllUes  (Grand'  Euiv),  in  both  of  which  the 
leaves  were  dichotomous,  we  have  i4fifiii/aria,  Asteropkytiita  and 
Caiamacladus  (in  Grand'  Eury's  limited  sense),  with  sample  leaves. 
In  some  species  of  Annularia  the  extremely  delicate  ultimate  twigs, 
bearing  whorls  of  small  lanceolate  leaves,  give  a  characteristic 
habit,  suggesting  that  they  may  have  belonged  to  heri»ceous 
plants;  otncr  Annnlariac,  however,  have  been  traced  with  oertaioty 
into  connexion  with  the  stems  of  large  Calamitea.  In  Astero- 
pkylliteSt  the  generic  distinction  of  which  from  Amnutaria  is  not 
always  dear,  the  narrow  linear  leaves  are  in  crowded  whorls,  and 
the  ultimate  branches  distichously  arranged;  in  the  Catamocladms 
of  Grand'  Eury — characteristic  of  the  Upper  Coal  Measures — the 
whorls  are  more  remote,  and  the  twigs  polystichous  in  arrange- 
ment.   In  all  these  groups  a  leaf-shcatn  has  been  recognized. 

The  dbtribution  of  the  branches  on  the  main  stem  showi 
considerable  variations,  on  which  genera  or  sub-genera  have  t>ecn* 
founded  by  C.  E.  Weiss.  In  A rckaeocalamites,  which  certainly 
deserves  generic  rank,  the  branches  may  occur  on  every  node, 
but  only  m  certain  parts  of  the  stem;  the  ribs  of  successive  inter- 
nodes  do  not  alternate,  but  are  continuous,  indicating  that  the 
leaves  were  supct  posed.  Using  Calamiles  as  a  generic  name  for 
all  those  Calamarian  stems  in  which  the  ribs  alternate  at  the  nodes* 
we  have,  on  Weisa's  system,  the  following  sub-genera:  Stylacatam' 
itest  branches  rare  and  irregularly  arranged ;  Cofamiliiia,  oranchrs 
in  regular  verticils,  limited  to  certain  nodes,  which  surmount 
specially  short  intcmodcs;  Eucalamites,  branches  present  on  every 
node.  These  distinctions  can  be  recognized  on  petrified  specimrns, 
as  well  as  on  the  casts,  but  their  taxonomic  value  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  In  many  Catamites  there  is  evidence  that  the  aerial 
stem  sprang  from  a  horizontal  rhizome,  as  in  the  common  species 
C.  ^StytocoMtnites)  Suckowii  in  other  specimens  the  aerial  stem  has 
an  independent,  rooting  base. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  all  parts  of  the^  plant  is  now  knovn^ 
in  various  Calamarieac,  thanks  more  especially  to  the  work  of 
Williamson  in  England  and  of  Renault  in  France.    The  stem  has  a 
structure  which  may  be  briefly  characterized  as  that  of  an  Equuetnm 
with  secondary  growth  in  tnickncss  (fig.  I,  Plate).    The  usually 
fistular  pith  b  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  collateral  vascular  bundle, 
(see  Anatomy  of  Plants,  and  Pteridophyta),  each  of  which, 
with  rare  exceptions,  has  an  intercellular  canal  at  its  inner  cdf^e. 
containing  the  disorganized  spiral  tracheae,  just  as  in  the  recent 
genus.     The  cortex  is  often  preserved;  in  certain    cases  it    was 
strengthened  by  hypodcrmal  strands  of  fibres,  as  in  Eqtdsetuwu 
It  is  only  in  the  rare  cases  where  a  very  young  twig  is  presrrv-rd 
that  the  primary  structure  of  the  stem  is  found  unaltered.    lo  all 
the  larger  specimens  a  broad  zone  of  wood,  with  its  elements  in 
radial  series,  had  been  added.    This  secondary  wood,  in  the  tna* 
Calamites  {.ArtkroMys,  Goeppert}.  has  a  simple  structure  conn* 
parable  to  that  01  the  simplest  Coniferous  woods;  it  is  madtt  up 
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3f  atandinr  midway  between  the  wh 
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A,  I'aJaieildeJtiia.  Dufnmmaiic  kmjritiHfinal  iKtian  of  ttmt, 
allowing  the  axia  (oa:)  beanng  the  bracta  (pr)  with  pelute  aponngiD- 
pbr)Ra(jp)  apfinging  from  their  aaili;  (■■.  aponn^u, 

B.  Araaaadamila.  Part  of  cone,  ahowinf  the  aiia  (oi)  bearing 
peitate  apnnngiophoRa  {ip)  without  bracta;  jm.  aporangia. 

(cf.  Clitiroitrobia  below).  In  moat  other  nuecta  the  two  geneia 
agree;  then  ia  evidence  for  the  occurrence  of  heleroapoiy  in  lome 
alro^li  nfened  to  PaStuciUukya.  The  anatomy  ol  the  axis  ia 
that  of  a  youni  branch  of  a  Cafamite.  According  lo  Cnnd'  Eury. 
the  Palaiaslaikta  fmcliBatinn  wai  nun  commonly  aawciated  with 
AtlmfikjUila  foKage.    The  extenul  iipect  of  a  Palaauukja  ia 

1.  Egnuatimi  type  of  atrobilui.  In  certain  euea  the  alrobili  of 
Paueoiac  Calamarieae  appear  to  have  had  e»rniijlty  the  aame 

phorw  only,  without   intercalated  bractl.      It   i>  rcmarkaWe  Ihat 

appean  la  have  borne  four  aponin^a  (fig.  ].  B).     Other  conn. 

tribtiled  on  gqcid  frounda  to  the  fenua  A rtkaxocalomilti ;  they  an 
long  atmbili.  CDiutricted  at  internla.  and  it  ia  probable  that  the 

then  by  the  intercalation  oT  Kerile  bracta,  which  may  alio  have 
been  present,  at  long  inlervala.  in  Renault  a  tpecin.  Conca  from 
the  Middle  Coal  Meaiurea.  deacribed  by  Kidoon  under  the  name  ol 
Ejjyiitliim  Htminptayi,  but  protiably  belonging  to  one  of  the 
Calamarieae.  bear  a  atrildng  external  reaemuance  to  theae  of  a 

"«!''ciii(.iarS!'*Weiaa.    Thii 
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The  ralacomic  Calamaneac,  though  »  tar  surpaaini  n 
ErguiKlarcac.  both  in  stalure  and  complexity  of  organiialion, 
clearly  bclonjsrd  tn  the  »mc  clasj  ol  Vaacular  Cryplogims. 
There  it  no  ulisfaclory  evidence  {«  uttibutini  nuaerogiBiic 
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■ffmilio  lo  lay  atmbat  ol  U»  p«up,  md  the  vicw.ot  wlici  «  V^l 

Williimson  vas  Ihc  chief  advocBtc,  thai  they  Conn  ■  honto-  "'  "7^ 

ccncoua  CrvMoc^mic  (imily.  d  now  luUy  eiiabliihtd.  'tI^ 

.—The  diaa  of  Spkriuphyllala,  u  known 


j^^„ni™T3Ts:f'X':sr'i.*tho'-"S'5.rs?<J^^ 

^llln»r  ^Hwn   i're  Wk''™ 'Cfmf°iwi  "JTm^riM  »"ii(i>plw«-    ThiB  the  Mcrik  bmcii  oT  «h«  i|<K:irr  in  bm  ■■ 

Unnuoiu^  ■,.-!  proviJ  lo  boM  e«-1:  the  kk.  of  an  .qtullc  f*™  '^l/f^ill^-  '^'^1.  ijf^lJ'"  t'l!*=i5''fLS:^ 

h.ibii  ii  cnntndi-ti'J  1i»  rhr  uuiIunSa]  nncxm.  and  Ihchjiw  '^("P  «  '™f  'E??''B'»  "',"*  iMfunalioiu.  bul  ihca  nUi 

Ihr^  Ihat  thr  iljin*  were  ■■!  mniknt  (nnrtli  U  mon  pruhilJe.  "«"*">  ""wx  ye>  i-wn  "'■we  oui. 
The  tpceie*  ol  SptrvafkiBHm  haw  ■  nmful  apcinniKe,  which 

h»<lniia)in|an.ilwitlillMro(thelniiii«rdluiiiiiorh«ben«i.    , .     , ,■  ^  .,  ,„        -,     .- 

Hnnchr.  (pni*  finin  the  noihri,  Ihnuch  pHhapi  em.  Hulv  £ilLiry  '™3,flf.  ly' l"*™!"™'  "f  IJurmiJand  . 

"■Ti;"iSi"u.'iSiCn^"^^^  bei.,  »peq»Ld.    -fl?IS2;,phHk  ol  .hkh  11 


5S.tti£'S7.:';s;fts?rj;Ti»,?i'J 

nTiiriHN]  Ihc  if.yt.  » thii  Ihc  nnicluir  rcwioUn  that  of  i  triaich 

and  fockcd',  to  |J»ing"thrai|:hihrco^'u(up|SvihevEui>Dt 

U-                      e«ln<  «>  dcrrJy  furtond  on  111 

s"';;j"y'*i^«r»sreS"ir';'ii 

r:s;,riT^x^ra; 

e.ir1v.  .y[cn.  hrin;[  (onncd  ielenully 

and  |,hl..m  rilrcvdly  ina  perfullf 

which  Hit  f.Fimarv  CHnii   waa  mon 

rnlirrfvciiinH    The  scromlaiy  wood 

.V.  ,'.i,'(v,  fa;ii  ■TjUriFiTOI  Iiachcilcm, 

,     ami  i-IHWi^Llij-  iiKuUr  iimljjUiy 

-"  r.is-s    Iwl    !n   Ihr   l'«n»  fiiM   l.liw 

h.,riA..iii  Ihr   iwhi'bb^  an  mica- 

I..l<lr  |«ir.L  and  ihi-  rar^am  lor 

llH'  muJ  [ort  nrlJccl  Iw  a  nctwoct 

(.Tent  urni  wiih  a  xnrliiR  quite 

KhSJi'mu'I      ""'■"'"'" -"'™"  ■''''■'"'"■! '■■"'■■^^ 

'     i^ 

".  Ad*                                 daiv  w.iM.     Thr  di.irh  nnti  of  a 
h-,   itrjcla.  _                           .^pjtii!.fi*j«iii"  hi"  licen  ih~rril«>l 

i.'iv7'rf^i     «  ■„     rf„«''wt.'lni«:h^"-'liy.  ■■nHir.iwrwl 

Inn^YM,  Ihc  Uiwri  to  hjogirudihal  wiion.  In  A-  \u-^ 
AM-S.^iiKnthnnnhnerileeci-    /.     Pcliaie  eipaiisiiucfvr 

.Tfr».^viiontI.™Bh.pnr.ng:o-    «.  wWv 

,*.ff.-s.                                       e.6.\Wl..r  trundle* 

/liia-iimi!  il  wai  Miloiiiurntlv  'Irmnniir.iluil  liy  /■iliiT  Ih.'I  lh-> 

(nil  linrjiino  bilnoKcl  lo  a  .S>i'iM;i*^'!11.  t'lr  Cftiu-}  -it  IIk  mll- 

T  h"*  v^Trf  f™i'ift".ili,  »m7p.-  nil."  J  ty'wi'lliiJm'  In'  and  r.iw^m^ 
r\i.n,,,l  i,.,:M  ni  nnlibr  ih..-  ol  -m"  C.,\m.,nr4r.    Th-  nis 

b.inK  i.:r.Ti..r  oc  dunal.  and  Ihne  .nmior  <-r  ^•^l:>L  , 
K."^v-.'"»<  I'.f.-'.i.   while  Ihc  ^nir.!)   innncn;i  c.r.Ai;.^K 
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Pig,  I. — Calamiles.  Part  of  transverse  section  o[  a  young 
stem,  showing  pith,  vascular  bundles  with  secondary  wood, 
and  cortei.    From  a  pbntofrapk  {Scott.  "Sludirt"). 


Fig.  s. — SphrnophyUum  insigne.  Transverse  section  of  stem,  show- 
ing triangular  primary  wood,  secondary  wood ,  remains  of  phloem, 
and  primary  cortex.    From  a  photograph  (Scott,  "Studies  "). 
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Fig.  13. — Lyginodcndron  oldhamiurn.  Transverse  section  oi  stem, 
showing  the  pith  containing  Rfoups  of  sclerotic  cells,  the  primary 
xylem-stTa.nas.  secondary  wood  and  phloem ,  pcricyde  ana  cortex. 
U^-lfi,  leaf-traces,  numbered  according  to  the  phyllotaxis,  Ifi 
belonging  to  the  lowest  teal  of  the  Ave;  ph,  a  group  of  primary 
phloem;  pd,  periderm,  formed  from  perieyde. 


Fig.  31. — Cordaianlkiis  Penjoni.  A,  Male  catkin  in  longitudinal 
section:  a,  axis;  b,  bracts;  c,  d,  tilamcnls  of  stamens,  bearing  the 
pollen-sacs(eand/)at  the  topjT.apexot  aiis.  B,  Stamens  more 
nighly  maRnified;   g,  vascular  bundle  of  filament;  e,  pollen-sac 

after  dehiscence.    After  Renault  (Scott,  "Studies"). 
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Intlh  and 


w.i£°  .£?.«! 


uMKii  chinicuri 
II  of  tiM  Sphcno- 
■rc  ^~^W'"^  by 


Cltinuiiin  fnict  I  nation  (H|.  *). 

pOpOrtJOrU    of     Ihc    ICgnKRia    five     l,«    wik   m    y^u,^,    UM1H.WI, 

bat  the  relaiinnt  of  po«iuod  Appear  lo  leave  no  doubt  u  to  iIh 

hrannLnf^rt  *ifh    llv    fnirl lAraf  top    jj    Sphenophylkke  ^    u  re|udi 

lUj   Ititiuri  oaupiem  CMictly   iIh 
7>n  and  Chimilnlna,    The  axia  ol 

vascular  bundlca  pataout,  dividini 

-,  —  — F-r-v  - -ariout  leitnenlaor  the  tporoi^vlla 

ncle  of  Ih«  itfobilua  Kcondary  tii      -    --     '  -      ■ 
lomewhat  Lycopodi 

;„-i.i,-i.-;  ™?'E 

Tlw  ^hcnophyllata  ai  a  whole  an  bal  rcBaidcd  19  a  lyatbetic 
(roup,  combining  ccniin  cbanacn  ol  ihr  Fcnu  and  Lycopoda 
■iih  lIkbcoI  tbe  Equlsrlata,  while  ihonini  miiked  pcculiaiiiit* 
of  iheic  own.  Ainon)c  ciiiling  ;^nU  theit  ncaral  iStnitia 
would  appor  to  b«  wiib  Piiloieu.  u  indiciltd  not  inenly  by 
ibc  anaiomy,  bul  much  more  sinngly  by  Ibc  w*y  in  which  Ihe 
iponngia  an  bome.  Therr  i)  good  tcuon  to  believe  that  Ui< 
ventral  lyoaogluni  of  the  Piiloteai  caireaponda  to  the  ventral 
^nji^phore  with  [ta  aporangia  [a  the  Sphenophyllalea. 
ProlsBt  Tlioinas  ol  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  haa  Inought 
lorwaid  some  intercating  vaiialioni  in  TnuiipUrii  which  appear 
to  affoid  additional  aupport  lo  thia  view. 

Pindatomui.—Fnlrtxn  Nalhom  tiaa  deicTibed  a  nmarlabk 
Devonian  plant.   FitndtiliBr'ia   uriiiu   (fronl   Eur   liland,   in   Ihe 


inched. 


wmniii.     The  di 
ni.  LycofaiiaU 


were  uken  It 
lonj.  lai  ■pilcea.  witn  wtwrled  i 

M  piTicct  only  the  citcnial  char 


a  Falaeoioic  agea  Ihe  Lycopod*  tonneil 
one  01  ue  dominani  gmipi  o(  planta,  remarkable  alike  Ccr  the 
number  oi  ipcda  and  lor  Ibe  (lat  atalure  which  many  ol  Ihem 
■iiajced.  The  bn(  knomi  ol  the  Palacoioic  Lycopoda  were 
irea,  Teaching  100  It.  or  more  in  height,  bul  aide  by  aide  with 
these  gigantic  reprseDiative*  of  the  ctait,  amall  herbaccoui 
Club-mouH,  reaembling  thoieof  IhepitMnt  day,  alto  occurred. 
Broadly  ipealung,  the  Palaeoioic  Lycopodt,  whatever  tbar 
dimnuisai,  ahow  a  general  agreeraenl  in  habit  and  itiuclure 
with  our  living  formi.  though  ofteD  attaining  a  much  higher 
grade  ol  oiganlation.  We  will  Gnt  lake  Ihe  arborescenl 
Lycopodi,  ai  in  every  lapcct  the  nuire  imporlant  group.    Tbey 

is  here  taken  tn  include  Sitillaria. 

—The  genua  Lipidtindm.  with 


had,  been  Aed 

which  Ibc  cb«raclerixtkc 
of  the  tcpidodendroMJ 
.^... — .  ^.^r^nda.  The  conei,  often 
of  Urge  aixv,  weiT  either  lerrnlnal  on 
the  HiulleTlw^,  or,  il  b  alleged,  bome 
later*[lv  on  ipeclal  brancha  of  con- 
\/4armm.    ncaa.sianKi  udenble  dimeniionB.    At  Ita  bite  the 

Fio.g.— Lea(-b*ieolaI*ft-  main  nem  terminawd  in  dichotomoui 
Jtindm.  'ooii  or  rhiojpliorea.  bearing  numet- 

II..  Scar  Ml  by  the  l«r.  ■""  raotleu.  To  theie  ondergrouod 
•>.  Print  of  vaaularbundle.  [2^"  w' nM™te!lf  "*  d™!? 'ESjibte 
£■'■  l.Srte.'™'  '™;,  '.•«    correiponding    pan.    of 

a*  Su^eriiciat  Ofiola  below  S'r"™;  ,The  numeroua  d«cnbed 


Uy  crowded  kea[<iuhion 


t  ipirany  amngcd.  and  pmtni 


no  obvioua  orthoadehka,  tina  flTefrnf  from  thoae  ol  S^d^ria. 

the  diamond-ihaped  or  inanguUr  trmi  'kil  by  the  iall  olthe  actual 
leaf  Iti,  91.    On  the  tai  aie  three  prints  the  centnl  one  alooa 
ilarhundle.  whUethelatenlpnola  (jvKjbtai) 


ccrtaii  of  the  ar_ 
•peciea  (£.  rhgtfoi 

•inile  leaf-tiKe,  ii.._  ,    _.  .     _.. 

each  leaf.   The  primary  itructure  c'  the  itL...  .  _ 

Lycopodiaccou*  type,  reaembling  on  a  larger  wc 

:.   ... i.u. .    -Jj^"™  Jf-MU.      '- 


Fia.  t.—UpUtdnim  Vdlkiimiaiaim.  Tnnivene  lenlon  ol  ■ 
p,    Piih.  alntoat  deatroyed.  fk.  Phloem  and  pericyte. 

X,  Zone  of  prioury  wood.  hr.  Stele  of  a  branch. 


me  of  priou 


The  primary  coftea  between  itek  and  pendens  ha 

in,  the  centrifugal  dinction,  thowlng  a  regular  radial  ar 


S3« 


n  be  recofnlad  with  t* 
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1  ihe  Ltpi4oitnAni*  futi- 


u  inmtly  been  invl 
or  the  pemGed  nei 
irHfuio.      The  liulon 


ta  suRXPundc*!  by  »  vhni 


.  --diaie  iIMh  br  [or 

oopd  aoicr  lilt  tanK  Upiititroiui.   Thtte  caittt, 
'    '       a  foot  in  Intih,  according  lo  Ibe  ipeciu, 
-  ofdiun'  twi|i,  or,  at  va>  canjectund, 
Wloiat^au  and  llaiania)  above  Rferred 
irse  circular,  diiiiclioutly  arrafiBcd  printi 
f  the  preHure  of  the  bam  of 


doubt,  and  it  ii  nov  more  pnibible 
vegetative  brancbet:  in  the  HmlcKiial 


u  ii  cHcnlully  that  of  a  Lyfopodiac 
ciwu  ipixaUy  afiaisgnl  tporophyll^  e 


•infle  large  tporantrium  on 
itt  upper  lurfact  (iii.  id). 
The      tporophylt,      UBialiy 


'^    pedicel  pTXh  thS^ 
■ngiumiaaealcdcorreiponda 

Fic.  ID.— E/puIdilrDiu.    Diagiam  of  vegetative  teal.     The  ipor- 

cone,  in  longitudinal  lection.  angia,  uiually  of  very  large 

ox.  Axia.  bearing  the  Iporophylll  (l^l.    uk  compired  with  ihoie  of 

on   each  of  whicb  a  iporaqgitim  most  recent  Lycopodt.  have 


il  the  Id 


number    of    n 


^ribiff    In  «!>«  ;«cie.  : 
Carboniferoui  UfiMfmlr 


S-E, 


illribgteil  to  the  Lowi 


;r 


the  rucroiparanM  occumi 
in  the  lime  Mrcbilui  (diag 


>•  (diagram,  fig.  lo). 
diSen  fiom  Lt^t- 

vhole  upper  wrface  of  the  iporaphyll, 
wai  connectrd  with  an  outgrowth  on  ita  Upper  Burface  by  a  tniall 
necli  of  tiKie  towiidi  the  dittal  end.  Tie  nnea  of  ttiia  genu) 
are  curiouvly  winged,  and  intermediate  In  ue  between  (he  raicn>- 
■pom  and  mpgaBpore*  of  Li^doitrohtu;  the  queition  of  bomoepory 
or  heten»pary  i>  not  yet  dKidcd,    The  conea  of  BMnindrini  and 

between  Lrpidcilriibia  and  SprKirila.     A  more  important  devi- 
ation from  ordinajy  LepLdobtroboid  atjucture  ia  ihowD  by  the 


the  (ced-babit 

independently, 

c,_ji — r Tbe  great  genuj  Srpiliirio.      Fic.   ii.—Ltpiitti 

in  "ipeciee      than  Lepiit-  Imhoih.  Sporangium 
dndnm.  rangea  thiuughout  the  Carbon-  ipDrophyll    hefive     i 
ikrous.  but  naa  not  yet  been  detected  lopmroc  of     ifu^ui 
In  eariter  rocka   Tbe  Sigillariae,  like  the  (X  about  il.) 
Lepidoifcnd™,  were  hrge  Inn,  but  inuat  ,^  Lateral  .  cuihioa 


"  B^hliiade  layer  of  !(«■ 
^t  m",  Inner  layer  of  arai. 


[Lifiiaininn.   IVdurfdiR 
n  the  arrangeoaenr  of  the  leaJ 
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EurigDIiriie-ltie 


Fic.  II. — Jfuubimu  iKniitrdiiiKU.    RwGal  londtudlnil  KCtiao 

o(«td-lil '"-■• ' 

f,    Lamiu  of  tporopbyU. 


m,  Membrfoe  of  ni«Ea 

ralher  widfly  num).  ind  Rmlsno. 
d  and  acpmlcd  by  lraQ9v«r>«  Fun 


iMl-bUL       Thii 
pTDv«]  ta  have  ]U> 

buy  orcur  on'^m^ 


.,   H.^SitiUaria  Braiii.     Pair  of 


Hen  al»  tbe 
goo<f"J 


Lrpid^fdndron,  diiTeri 


"-5.  B-mJO 


I  I  he  nbbrd  SiRjiliiUi 


»    1639.   "nil   "   Bimilar  •prde 


.    's.     BrarJi!     lor 
— -.iplc,  sbowing  bolh 

however,  an  Hill  in  uw 

tr  Carbonilcroul  amia,  the 

Inlially  the  lime  fnpu  ai  in 
la,  and  hrrr  also  a  ligulc.vat 

iwa  at  Ihat  o(  Ltpi^ 


ie>,  2.  1 


PO 


J;5,  but  it  ia.  long 
itotny  ol  ihe  ribbed 


^"filirf  up,' 


bdnjE  Eiven  off  from  Che  middle  0I  each  bay-  Secondary  wood  wi 
formed  in  abundaim ,  prrdHly  as  in  mofit  specin  of  Lepidodfnd*o\ 
Ir.  Ihe  Sub^i^llarian  species  5.  Mmardt  the  primary  wood  is  broltf 

«ornctinie«  incomplete.    The  Rcondary  conex  or  periderm  artainc 


The  nature  of  tbc  fmrlifiicliat  of  SitiUaria  wu  lint  uliifactorilv 
etemined  in  1884  V  Zaller,  vho  found  the  characteristic  Slgil- 
irian  leal-Kan  on  ihepeduncleiol  certain  large  mobili  (iirtttorio. 
rebui).  The  cone^  of  which  seveial  species  hive  been  described, 
hat  in  the  lonn  ol  the  •pomphylU  anJioDie  olber  details.   The 

orophylls  by  Zeiller;  the  aporaneia  coniaininE 
rved  by  Kidsion,  in  a  (peciei  lion,  the  Coal 

an  be  no  doubt,  though  lillle  it  knoon  ai  yet  o{  (he  mIcroiponaEia. 
The  discovery  of  5iciUarwi(n>»H.  khicti  n>  the  Inictihcalion  of 
HibaiiillBTiae  as  well  as  of  Ibe  ribbed  ipecin,  hat  finally  deteimined 
he  quenion  ol  the  affinitia  o[  the  lenui,  once  keeoly  discuttedi 
SiliJferio  is  now  clearly  proved  to  have  been  a  genua  ol  betero- 
iporous  Lycopods,  with  the  ctoKM  aaniljea  to  Lipuladaiim, 

Sltimana.—On  ptMeni  eiidence  there  it  no  Btiilaclary  da- 
iinciuMi  to  be  drawn  between  the  subterranean  oiians  d  Sifil- 
ana  tnd  those  o(  Lifdadtninm  and  it)  immediate  alUei.  thsvifa 
Lome  progieit  in  the  identification  of  (pecial  farms  of  5li|iiMfia 
lai  recently  been  made.    These  otjant,  to  which  the  nanw  Siif- 

vith  the  upright  items  boiti  ol  'sitiOtria  and  Upiiaitnirai.  Id 
be  Coal  hfeuurei  they  commonly  occur  in  the  undeiclay  beneath 
he  coal-team).  Compleie  specimen*  of  the  Humps  diow  that 
rom  the  bate  ol  the  aetial  stem  lour  Stigmailan  bnnchei  were 

UrUnf  M  least  twice.  These  main  Sliiniirian  axes  may  be  1  10 
■ameter  at  the  baae,  and  u  or  40  It-  In  length.  Their 
Mudded  with  the  ehanicteratic  scan  ol  tbeir  appendaEea 
,  which  radiated  in  all  diiecliont  into  the  mud.    Petrified 

-. of  the  mam  ^lifnuria  an  fretiuint.  and  those  of  its 

rootlets  ejtraordknarily  abundant-  Tbe  two  parti  are  very  different 


Meamre 
pith,   wh 


y  xylem 


KntHl-"  ?hSmi 


Tu[ucd  by  the 
.  centrilugallv 


is  the  ^eat  development  ol  peridemt-  Tht  rootlela,  which  branched 
by  dichotomt,  contain  a  Jender  monatch  nele  enactl^  like  that 
■n  the  roots  of  iiDcfci  and  tome  Sdacindlac  at  Che  present  diy: 
ihcy  posseaaed,  however,  a  complex  absorptive  apparatus,  consiii- 
ing  of  lateral  atnndt  of  xylen.  connecting  the  nele  with  tracheal 
plates  in  ihe  outer  cortex.  The  roorphrfojy  ol  Slipnana  has  been 
-luch  diacusecd ;  potiibly  the  main  axes,  which  do  not  agree  per- 
xtly  either  with  thiumet  or  roots,  may  belt  be  legarded  at 
amparable  with  the  rhizophorea  of  Sttatineliae;  they  Tiave  alio 
cen  compered  with  the  embryonic  ttem.  or  protocotm,  ol  certain 
login  of  the  aMjendas"  ?'lh  the 


e  are  included  the  fossD  l-ycopoda 
occasionally,  Irom  the  IJevooian 

-ycopods.  En  tome  Lycopoditcae 
while  others  were  hetcrophvllaut- 
The  genua  Stlci'vUiUI.  ieiller, 
ns  in  which  the  Ctvctification  hat 

icTD-  and  meBasporaoria:  in  each 
»tes  were  contained ;  mSrloci'iuf. 

t  SrigjiaeHa  waa  thus  complete! 
terotporoui  ^eciea.  a  remarkable 

of  the  Srtapndia  type  indicates 
^.tnexion  with  the  Lepidodcndreae, 


IV-  FUicahs.—Oi  all  Vascular  Ciyplogams  the  Ferns  h»v* 


5intt)™ 


Lcally  simplest  species 


with  Ibue  of  Lepiititndrit 


ir  poiilH 


Uolil 


'ccntly  it  haJ  been  supposed  thai  the  c 

I  the  Palaeoioic  period,  and,  indeed,  that  it  was  relatively,  and 
:thapj  absolutely  far  richer  in  species  even  than  in  the  rotenl 
jra.  Within  the  l»b  few  yean,  however,  the  posilion  has 
jmplelely  cbinged,  and  Ibe  majority  of  the  supposed  Palaeoioic 
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Fcnii  uc  now  commonly  legarded  u  mon  probably  Kcd-boring 

pluti,  1  condu^Da  [or  which,  is  certuD  cue>,  Ihere  il  ilrady 
convincing  evidence.  The  great  majorily  ol  iptdoieiu  ol  TDuil 
tern-like  pJuti  mn  preseived  in  tbe  lonn  of  cuboiuccoiu 
impmuEoni  of  f rondi,  often  of  remirkible  peiiccti 
The  characlen  ihown  by  such  speciineni.  howev 
usually  the  case,  they  tn  in  the  banen  state,  are  noloriouily 
unsubte,  or  of  small  laionomlc  value,  among  recent  plants. 
Hence  palaCobotanisIi  have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  purely 
■rtificial  lyitem  ol  ctassiGcalion,  based  on  [~ 
of  the  frood,  in  the  absence  of  adequate  data 
■nuping.  The  well-known  lorm-genen  Puopltrii,  Spktne- 
tW»<  OityOapteri),  &c,  an  of  ihii  proviiional  nature.  Th 
najarily  of  Ibese  fronds  have  now  fallen  under  suspicion  an 
can  no  longer  be  accepted  ai  Ihoae  of  Femi;  the  Indication 
often  pcunt  to  their  having  belonged  to  fem-like  Speimopbyti 
•s  will  be  shown  below. 

t    It  has  thus  became  very  difficult  to  dedde  what  Paluouric 
plants  ihould  iiill  be  refeired  to  the  Filicca.    The  fnicliScitlons 
by  Ihemselvei  are  not  necosarily  deduve,  for  in  certain  esses 
the  supposed  sporangia  of  Maraltiaccous  Fci 
to  be  in  reality  the  microaporangia  or  pollen-saci  of  seed-bearing 
plants  (Pteridosperms),    II  is,  however,  probable  that  a 
iiderable  group  of  true  Ferns,  allied  to  Marattiaceat,  tiiili 
Palaeoioic  times,  side  by  ^e  with  simpler  forms.    In  one  re 
Ibe  fronds  of  many  Falaeo»lc  Ferns  and  Pteridosperms 
peculiar,  namely,  in  the  presence  on  their  racbis,  and  at  Ihe 
of  (heir  pinnae,  of  anomalous  leaSeta,  often  totally  diSert 
(orm  and  venation  from  ihe  ordinary  pinnules..   These  curious 
appendages  [ApUtbiae),  at  first  regarded  as  parasitic  growths, 
have  been  compared  with  the  feathery  outgrowths  which  occur 
on  the  rachis  in  the  Cyathcaceoua  genua  HtmUdia,  and  with  the 
anomalous  pionules  found  In  certain  ^xda  ol  GUit/unui,  at  the 
poinla  ol  bifurcation  ol  the  (mtuL 
.    Jfuntuuiui.-^Aconiidefable  number  of.lbcPalaeoKile  fern-like 

niennce  ottboc  femi  to  the  lamUy  Manttiaceae,  u  restricted  in 
tbfl  recent  flora,  reits,  of  course,  primarily  on  evidence  drawn 
from  the  fnmiScations.  Topically  Marattiacnui  lori,  couistinfl 
of  exannulate  sporangia  united  to  lonn  lyrungia,  are  frequent. 
and  are  almost  always  found  on  fronds  with  the  chararrtrr  at 
Patpttru,  large,  repeatedly  iHnnace  leaves,  m... 
CyaUieaceae  or  sdrw  necies  of  MifkrpA'iHt.  In  a 
anatonical  smictun  ol  these  leaves  is  kmwfl.  and  louna  to  agree 
generally  wkh  tlial  ol  Rcent  coriaceous  fem-lroHis.    The  pnule 

' id  by  a  sinle ■'—  •"— "-  "■' -' 

id  point  oTdil 


liar  binidlc,  hippocre^fc 

that  hi  many 


._.»  these  Pecopterold  fnods  belonged .  , .__ 

sterna  on  which  the*  wn  borne  rsacMng  a  height  ol  as  much  as 
60  (t.  These  stems,  knowa  as  Utpthytmrn  wliea  the  leaves  were 
in  two  rows,  and  as  Cnbpitru  ta  the  case  of  polystichous  arrange- 
ment, are  frequent,  especiatly  la  the  Pefmiu  of  the  Continent; 
when  petrified,  so  that  tbelr  Internal  strudurv  la  preserved,  the 
ivame  ^urnisj  is  employed.  The  structure  ii  olico  a  complex  orte. 


Ihe  CI 


lanied  by  sclerendiyma ;  C 
lullitude  Df  adventitious  m 
.  Tbe  whole  Kructnre  bea 
Bit  Muatliune,  though 
ibe  some  of  the  frucdncat 
umM  ol  their  own:  these  gen 
to  siipenede  the  artifioal 


h"wl>^ 


a  nuinbe)  of  Femi.  chiefly  of  Coal  Mi 
FtafUris  type.     The  nri,  or  eynan' 
■he  under-nle  ol  the  fertile  pinnulra. 
ol  }  to  fi  sponnna.  attached 
united  to  each  other  (fi 


..  _  ccnCial  receptacle  and  portly 

tner  (fig.  IS,  A)i  the  norangia  separated  when 
bya  venttaTslit.  Stur'sgenusSmriuffig.  t5,H), 
_j 1  „  ^BWottBS.  _  In  Ptycitcarpui  the 


synanria  Ttaeinble  ihoie  of   Aitent 

troviJed  wilh  a  band  of  enlarged  ce 
ig.  IS.  D)-     Aa  a  siiniUr  dJiaErc 


~ .es  ol  SlaiUU.  which  aUo  ibon 

HI  CtryatpUru  (see  below,  Botrvopieridat), 
' — I  the  Coal  Meauirts  ol  ihe  Saar,  Ik 

In  Ibe  Cnni  Eurya'Si 


FertBe  ] 

,  magnified. 

a.Saia.  ^^ngium  ificr  dehlKti 
],  UmaliipUrii.    I.  Pan  ol  lertUe  (i.! 


Fisihe 

angia  iadlvidually 


Id  H.  probably  beloiit  in 


inlfHsl  ZeUW 


Ptendoeperm  (tyfndrWr—li 
imughout  the  Carbor 

I&«3J'"."™'_' ,.., ,. 

the  aame  rcnarfc  applies  to  ibe  Spbenapterad  , 
(nt.  IS,  B)  \  the  foliage  ti  StliBvipltTu,  one  of 
efftlaeoioic  Irond-ger™.  with  many  difleteot 

-  - — ,  -- —  ,- of  this  period  Ihe  fronds  were  duBwr^^ic, 

(he  fertile  Leaves  or  pinnae  having  a  fom  quht  dillemt  Iroin 
(hat  of  the  vegcutive  portions.  Thii  was  the  cast  in  frwaloMrn) 
(KidslonK  with  Sphenopteroid  Berile  foliage:  the  sporaBgia.  ton* 
on  Ihe  filiform  pinsuleaaf  the  fertile  rachis,  anKar  to  have  dehwced 
Inr  an  apical  pore  (fig  is.  ]).  The  magniBmn  Devonian  Fern 
./rclhsHHrru  iiterarc*.  wnlh  a  somewhat  Adianilfocni  hsbii.  bore 
special  fertile  pinnaei  the  fructificaiion  ii  nill  imperfertly  nndir- 
nood,  but  Ibe  preseme  of  stipule*.  sbHrved  by  Kidslan,  bat  beea 
adduced  in  support  ol  Marailiaceoui  allinitieB.    In  M  these  caia 


OliB  Ftimlia.—Vtt  Mintliueu  arc  the 

F«nu  which  can  bf  nppwd  Lo  have  ciliH<L  ,..  — , -. 

pfcscnt  Fonn  io  Pi1a«o>c  timo.  Of  ether  rcccDl  oAaa  the 
indkatioiii  are  Bifa^rt  and'dubiout»  and  there  can  be  iw  doubt 
that  a  lar|e  proporuon  or  FcroA  from  the  older  rocki  Qd  u  far  u 
thry  were  Feini  it  all)  tKlan(cd  Io  [amilio  quite  diHinct  from  any 

ii  knowp  ^PalaroKnc  Ophiaeloisutae.  Ctrtaia  IructUcaliont 
hive  bwn  referred  lo  Clcichmiaccae  lOUlxaipia.  fa.  IJ,  E), 
Schiaejceae    ISJ^mbrtpa.   fi(.    IJ.   C).   HymenopliyllkceM  and 

that  they  actudily  bebm^  ta  the  faiDiiica  indicated-  In  the  rue 
of  the  Ommjndaceae  there  ii  good  cvidenee.  from  loatornical  chsr- 

■necnben  ihow  a  diilinet  reUlionihip  ID  the  BoIryapteridEne.  de- 
ichbed  in  the  next  paragraph.  Numcroua  more  or  Ine  JKlaied 
[em-qniangia  occur  in  the  pdrllied  material  of  the  Carbonilciaui 
formation;  ifae  pmence  ol  an  annului  li  a  frequent  cha rider 

RenauJl!  ilandi  i»t  »ith*«Iiling°drarn«  irlionB  the^^Leoioic 

Zyzaphris  we  Kave  a  fairly  CDTnplete 
knowledge  of  aU  pani  of  Ihe  plan. 
The  lypc-gcnui  BtlrjapUrii,  lepte- 

France'and  in  bolh  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Carbonilerovn  or  Great  Briuin. 

(Aim  Smi*,!  anan^  conmund  Invei,  withjotjtd 

.    .-  .  .^^1^  1^^^  aer™l  to  identify 

EKii  ocgana  on  which  tbe^ 

i.  ■bortlr  Ralbed.  (ITlmne 
rachii.  wl^h  developed  no 
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oion    ihowlnj  ihe  V 
bolh     udn.  occur. 

ie  bnnchn  of  Ih^rl 


it!  vaAular  cylinder  was  somewhaC  compt^.  eeiemblinE  (hat  of 
the  most  hiehry  diHcrentiated  Hymcnophyilaceao.  with  which  tome 
apeciee  of  ZjlBplais  also  agreed  In  the  preience  of  axillary  ahooIL 


5P*««<»W.     The  petiol.  , 

■ die  often  having,  in  liamvene 

I*  ban  prDpsted  le  aubdivide  lb 


the  petiolar  ilnKtiire.     It  t>  chancterntic  of  ZnafUrii  and  Ri 

tachii.  at  leait  in  the  fertile  frondi.  On  the  fertile  tachb  Ihe 
uunnpa  wen  boma  in  tufa,  much  u  in  Ihc  pnxedine  genuti 
tbey  vat  luU  larger,  icachiBg  i-j  mm.  in  Icnith,  and  had  a  mulii. 

(kc  fig,  16,  a'  and  B).  '  In  Sauhintrii.  a  genui  diowtng  kiUs 
affinity  with  2™w™.  the  branebed  nchii  of  the  fertile  frond 

■porungium.  without  any  difl'freniijied  annului  (fig.' 17).  The 
■poro  in  the  iporangia  have  been  found  in  a  germinating 
condition;    the    nagtl    at    germination    tormoond    cTosely    with 

■irongly  confirms  the  condution.  drawn  from  tnonihologicai  and 
atatomical  charactera,  that  the  Bolryoplerideae  were  true  Ferni 

that  iti  tporangia,  while  individiuUy  limilar  10  thue  of  Zyi^- 
pUrii.  were  grouped  in  lori  or  ■ynangla.  reiembling  tboK  of  an 
^jlCTOlJieca.  The  family  Botrvoptetideae  appean  lohave  included 
a  number  of  other  gcnen,  though  in  moit  caiei  the  evidence  from 
vegelilive  wructure  ii  alone  available.  The  genui  Diptdcbii  o( 
Renault,  ihowi  much  in  common  with  Zytofi^rru  u  regards  ana. 

fruclilicalion.     The  genua  AitrratUaena  of  Corda  with  a  deepty- 


1,    eapecially    Kymenophyllaceae.    Ounundaceae    and 

V'primiK'M«niht°Pri'Mi;iicS^'^jCb^rf^ 
■^      ■     ■■■  havctptung. 

A  aumber  of  genera  of  Paluoulc  "  fem-fionda  "  tiave  been 
described,  of  ihe  fructiGc&tion  of  which  nothing  ii  known.  This 
is  Ihe  cue,  for  eumple,  ndth  Dipldmina,  a  genua  only  differing 
[ram  SjAnopUrii  in  the  dichotomy  of  the  piimary  pinnar,  anil 
Hitta  UariatUrii,  which  beara  t.  ^milat  lelalion  lo  PtcoplirU. 
The  same  holds  good  ol  the  Pecopteroid  Fcmt  included  under 
CaSiplcTU  and  CaUifltridiiim.  In  such  cases,  as  will  be 
explained  below,  there  is  ■  attong  presumption  ibai  the  fronds 
were  not  those  o(  Fems,  but  of  seed-bearing  planu  of  the  new 
class  Fteiidoipeinieae, 

On  the  present  evidence  it  appean  Ihat  the  class  FQicales 
was  well  repreiented  in  the  Palacoioic  flora,  though  by  no  meani 
so  domlniDl  ai  wal  fonneily  supposed.  The  simpler  Feins 
(Frimolilices)  of  Ihe  peiiod  an  for  the  most  part  relened  lo  Ihe 
rcmoikablc  fwnily  Botryopteiideae,  a  group  very  distina  lian 


:.  lying  horiiontally,  an  adc 
hiuid  and  spote.  (X  jjj.) 
ny  of  Ihe  more  modem  fan 


s,  though  allowing  analogies  with 
0  the  oihei  hand  there  was  Ihe 
«  type,  strikingly  sintiUr  In  bolb 


:ity  of 


g  belwe 


Ficridosperms,  the  aniiomii 
of  Ptarm'ui)  slrongly  confirtns  Ihe  opinion  tl 
group  of  Ihcie  Fen 
Sprrmaphyla.—l 
name  Cycadailiai 
fern-like  plants  which,  on 


to  the  diOiculty 
and  the  pollen- 
1  evidence  (stem 
It  a  considerable 

rhich    Polonit'a 
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il/trW, 


11  itliropiylla.  I 


ltnMiJvli« 


e,  both  of  Ihe  vcge- 
Ulive  and  [eproduclive  wgaiu,  is  known,  and  the  evidenM,  Irom 
compiiiKm  and  itsocistion,  is  niSidenllr  itrong.  In  the  other 
Clin  theie  b  direct  proof  of  continuity  between  seed  and  plant, 
but  only  tbe  eiicrnal  character*  ate  knonn.  In  ■  greit  number 
o(  fomu,  amounting  to  a  majority  oC  Ihe  PalMozok  plinti  of 
lern-!ike  habit,  the  indirect  evidence  is  in  favour  of  their  having 
poaeued  seeds.  We  wiU  begin  with  the  Lyginodendreae,  a 
group  in  which  the  anatomical  characters  indicated  a  systematic 
position  between  Ferns  and  Cycids,  long  before  the  lepioductive 
organs  were  discovered. 


beini  IT.  C 

ScoJind. 


■nt   UlH  nl   the  ipiiaUy 
ki\n    (fig.  iq).     Tbe  ,>prcinieM   on'which    llie   genus 

li  wii  or  the  type  of  S/Junoplcra  IDiplmmcma)  ttcttni 
and  wit  Ihui  in  appcannce  altogether  that  of  a  F«n, 
ewhat  Ihe  habit  of  an  Jlipbiiiiin.    The  HtRi  has  a  tingle 


ie  eonei,  have  tbe  m 


,  -n  of  the  colliKral  type.  aM 

tpini]  elements  Lying  in  Ihe -interior 
leaf-Iraces  can  be  dislinguljlied  as  dii 


[o  identify  the  dirTcn 


.eeoodary 

eTc 

'£^C. 

aitsh 

■eciet,   where  Ih 

ongly 

™t*i'" 

ntp.ni 

uted'i 
of  llie 

^, 

Jindio) 

HRll 

a  Utt^yioL,  of  Seward,  which  i 
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•i(iu».,  the  primiTj 
'achcides;  pzob^Uyp 


1,—Spliaitflcrii  dtiam  (folian  ti  HiUnnei 

hnorirond.    (i  nit.  we.) 
nndiry  tissues  incrcMed.  il  had  become  i 
g  purpom.  and   was  adapted  rathci  for 
:nui  LyftHodtudroH,   of   which  £.   aidkami 


imaty  aylcm-Uiand  and  ad;A:uit 
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C«l  MeasuiB.  Ii  now  the  bnt-known  ef  ill  Pilmtc^  plinu,  the 
central  ivood  baa  disappeared  aliogeilwr  and  ia  replaced  by  pith; 
the  primary  wood  is  only  repmenlcd  in  fhe  lof-tjace  ait— '-*' 
wbjtii  form  a  ring  of  diiluict  o^lateral  bundka  anmnd  Ibc 


c    Be«l    cf    Lygiiiodtmiroil\ 


:,  3^- — Capitate  gland  on  tbe  < 


cliTWly  with  the  (oliar  buixlln  of  Cyi 
khich  are  highly  developed,  are  ala 
(fig.   12.   Plate).     Tbe  vegetative  or; 


a  climbitiK  ^""cc 


ipulc  of  Lagefusltma  Lomaxii. 

TTie  ■cinndary  tiuuH. 
a  Cycadea-  fbnr^ri.-r 
o(  the  plai 


>e  that  of  a  Splun!>- 
I  urukr  the  name  of 
idvance  shown  in  the 
™  .iructurally  with 
It  Ljttnodtndron  otd- 

^TtfirtUl'kelhcleof 
«ta  of  CynuLosperms. 


inel-ihaped  seed  (ss  by  4 


huskoceupule. 

Theued' 

and  those  of  tbe  nihi 


9I  tbe  elands 
iciaied  leaves 
ar  glands  are 


ifleta  of  L-mmalmiriii 

mdM  the  evidence  from  the  (bnda.     The  arvd  It ^  ^ 

lycadcan  type,  and  radially  symmelricAt.    The  sli^  Integufne 


Fic  35.— Capitate  Gland  on  the  Petiole  of  Lytituitndnm 

^^^       Mkimium.    (X  70.) 
Inrr,  a  solid  column  of  tissue  H^og  up  in  the  middle,  leavinff 


Tbe   neek  of   the   Hask-shapFd   pollen 
The"  seed. "  hi^ne. '" 

The 


not  be  described  in  further 


or  tsio  alter  the  seeds  sicre  identified.    They  are  of  the  tyfie 
"     reJbu.  formerly  rc^rded  as  a  Marattiaceous  fnicii. 
genus  is  charactemed  by  the  arTangemcnt  of 
ch  hang  down  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  111 

^y^nmlfliifroii  the  Cm.. 
™°'a.rtTr^e!rrar^This'is"Erfi.i! 
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•dviiKed  Cyailan  t> 
like  tKoK  d(  ■  Fem. 


TTew"c^l  MnHimnd  Prm 


purked  rediicttDn  n 


toiuejHd'beannE  pUnIt  ofl ' 


back  to  the  Dev 
retemblnl  the  ret 

Fnncc  ind  Orm 


hive  had  1  habil  not  unlike 
irnUHii  dimcniioni.  bclonEing  to  vanojt  (rond- 

rami^m''»ltribwcd   lo  Femi,  and    «1  "d 

"■ith'liial  of' an  o'nuiJja  '"t^'mJIu'u 
Enufid  chiefly  in  the  Pormo-C^fbonifcRhii  ol 
ny,  but  a  Coal  Me.iuirci  ipcciei  (AT.  <ni||lica) 
I  in  Uncaihiic.  The  treat  anilomical  chanc- 
I  irf  The  McdulloKW  i<  i»  polyilehc  Hniclure 
(lopmrnt  o(  sond  and  biM  around  each  Mel*. 
timplcH  ipcciet  knovn,  the  itdet  an  uniTonn, 


and  uBially 
i^'utUaUa 

srac;.',K 

Ihe  Htlet  A 

.S.T."jrfcS: 

iiual,  uiually  iiuinir^  it)  nuii- 
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micEQqxirsnpaie  orgaM 


A.  MifTOnylar  reikm. 

B,  Body  of  Kcd. 
C»  Chalajal  recioo- 

Ja  aSlalk. 

I.  Cupule,  Mrmindi 
■cd. 

•t,  Vuculu  bvndlea 
italk,  cupule  * 
inleciimcfll. 

cp, "  Canopy,"  orwali 

^  ininuneflt, 

#c,C>viiyo(poUe 

dpc,  Apcflure  of  polli 
chamber. 


bnaclid 

leflaidcd  aa  anatomkaOy  the  ipoit 


n-pkylla  KidHoa  I 


Fic.  n.—WnmNiWi  itttrefliyai.    Seed,  attached 

theracWibearir .-;—.-=— 

pptlole*.     Thia  planl  ma 

reproduction  by  icedi,  lor  in  NnrcpUn 

not  known,  but  another  letd.  Trifonrarina  J'tiUixni,  aatodaitd 
with,  and  probably  bcloniing  lo,  the  Alcthopierid  ifiecin,  Ut^iJItit 
saiJlo,  onun  in  the  petrified  condillon  and  ha>  been  [ullv  in>e«<- 
E^*^j  Hi'  '*  i  'i7i.''*^j'"''L'L"'^  Umh  miiTB|lyV| 

hard  „. 

Cyai;  the 


•i  pol'lent:h»ni&,  and"  coir, 
and  flcfhy  la^Trt.  cloiely  reeemUirq 
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ct  >be  lutcr  it 
«  >horl  divvf^ 
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(MtJul 

noi,  B  tlxTC  on  be  link  doiibi 

ome  ■uibon  havt  betn  *o  much 

,a°K,;'  ■" "" 


louthg. 


Upper  CfpaJ  Mature  tpecKt.  aECacbed.  m  i 
w  frrmdt,  which  are  but  UitLe  ntodilM  aj 
ordinary  vweiadve  foliue-  The  aeedi  e 
iHmnNjnjtbmeaftoiaer--'--  -  ■ 
f  mctifintion,  compand  to 


•eedt.  Ifcoacb  tin 
include*  tlwlioiidi  i 

Fcnx  io 


Si; 

Tlien  it  nusB  to  ^ 

■^JtSSJV^' 


iMirif  aiHl  JtlingfMTu)  bon 
PKopceridewi  pnbablv  alio 

™  ~v 


the  MBldenlHii 

been  mn^emd  to  tne  FteridoepennL 
end  is  1904  by  David  Wbile.  la 
edt  (MiUnane  Cfril)  of  WeR  Viigiiiia, 

anl  WtM*<1  ■■>»  rhrwiri  TiuvlairM* 

inotlKr  tpeciet. 
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A.  InutifMus,    The  allied  Eeoue  Eftmopitrv  oa 
with  flreda  of  a  Bmilar  platyopennic  typt 
Tbe  Pleridospernu,  of  which  only  a  few  ea 
-       -  kndy  const         " 


nples  have  been 


.  rily  of  the  Fein-like  fouils 
of  that  period  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  ^production  by  leeds, 
nlher  thiu  by  the  ciyptoganic  metfaodi  of  the  true  Femi. 
Tbc  dais,  thangh  dearly  allied  to  the  typical  GymnoipeRnl. 
nuy  be  kqit  distinct  for  the  prHeni  on  account  of  the  relatively 
ptiialtlvt  chaiacten  ibown  in  the  anatomy  and  morphology,  and 
nuy  be  provnionally  defined  u  failows!  plant!  loembling  Femi 
in  babit  ind  in  many  anatomical  charactert,  but  baring  lecdi 
ot  >  Cycadean  type;  leeds  and  micrDipoiugia  borne  on  frondi 
only  ilighily  modified  at  compared  with  ihe  vegetative  leave*. 

Gymooapcnnous  remains  aie  common  In  Palaeozoic  stnta 
from  ibfl  Devonian  onwards.  The  investigations  of  Ihe  last 
quarter  of  the  i^th  century  established  that  these 
2^^^  cariy  lepresentatives  of  the  class  did  not,  as  a  nile. 
belong  to  any  of  it»  existing  families,  but  farmed  for 
the  moMpait  aditlinctgnnip,  that  of  the  Cordaltales,  which  has 
long  sLice  died  out.  Specimens  ol  Inie  Cycads  or  Conifers  are  care 
01  doubtful  until  we  come  to  the  latest  Palaeozoic  rocks.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  Cordaiteae  (Ihe  typical  family  of  the  class  Cordil- 
tales)  is  chieBy  due  to  the  French  iavesligaton,  Grand'  Euiy  and 
ReoAulE,  who  successfully  brought  into  cotmcdon  the  various 
fnementaiy  mnains.  and  made  known  (heir  eoct  struct  ure. 

CtrdtiMn. — The  diacomry  of  Ihe  foitil  tninka  and  of  their 
toaad  boaca  haa  shown  that  the  Coidaitcae  were  large  (lera,  rvachiag 
30  meun  or  moR  in  bei^;  the  lofty  shaft  lure  a  denae  crown  oi 
farAocbef,  dotbed  with  long  wnple  leaves,  spirally  arranged.  Fig,  30, 
faoaded  on  one  ol  Giud'^EMiv'a  nsunliaoi,  givsa  an  idea  3  the 
habit  of  ■  tm  of  the  naus  Dtryetriaiui.  chancteijied  by  its 
tanriiilat^  aeou  leavcaHn  the  typical  Ctrdnia  tbey  wen  of  a 

Uunter  shape,  irtle  in  Ptactrdaua  thn  wen  na '  -    sa- 

likc     The  Icavet  at  ■  rale  tar  exceeded  in  liie  tbo  :h<: 

Coaiferaa,  altalolaff  In  tone  ipedet  a  l&ifth  of  a  r  nv 

genera.  AtOUt  (to  which  the  ICauri  Pine  of  New  :  p^ 

r^TiwI^  "^^1^^  reie^^lhai  ^  Cyc 
Ur»e  pith. ■ ■■  --  ■  '-    '-  ->■— 
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prevmBRl  that  wood  <i  this  type  indicated  tctu 
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. .  with  other  partt  of  the  plant  was  known,  have  been 

n  by  Renault  10  have  eatcntially  the  tame  aaatony  at  a 
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kDmciicnu  in  ■  tpiral  order.  The  jnvHIiuiion  dC  Bilicil 
■pccimciii  hii.  in  ihc  handi  ol  Rcniuli.  yielded  nrilciaK  mu 
A  loii^iudirul  scdion  or  a  male  Cotiaiamhtti  (rhe  iume^pf>licd 
■"  '      '  ' A.  Flaw.    Tlie  ori 


STa'CJ 


ji  leaph)  whu 


laierally  on  thetpike.   Some  ot  the  ■._. . 

e  bracii,  in  an  appaTenciy  axillary  jnwi  ion,  whib 

in  .ummit  (3."6i.  JiriF.?^'  ™-^-'  ■^■ 

dehiiced,  wh.le  oeSen  nUl  relai.  __  , 

probably  belt  CDmpalB]  *il1i  those  of  Cintfa,  I 

Gnetacue.     [n  any  laK  tbc  mDrnholw  of  Ihe  mak  Cordailcai 
lrucli6catioa  la  ckajly  very  remote  irom  that  of  any  of  the  Cycada  a 


he_pollen-uci  had 
.    Vhe  uamen.  an 


A,  c.  wmm 


(X.I 


n  f  Eom  the  outhde. 

Ct  pDUcD-chunber : 
f ,  do.  in  caruL 

n  pan  of  canal.  ealai|ed:  t,  cavity  a[ 

of  canalpin  whic:halar^po]ler-BTiunitcaugbl;  er.  eaienor  of  pollen- 
arairip  in.  InERnalirraiipof  protnallialoranthcndialnlla-  (X  isn-) 
p.  CyaiitiKciupia  f,.iusUi„itnuU.    Upper  part  of  aeed.  in, lonEi- 

nlainiag  (iillni-giaiu},  with  itt 
Dpyfei   fr.  pan  of  pntballiu: 


i.   AU  £pjna  pu 


me  Conifeiae,  thouA  h 

earieae  may  be  trued.   The  female  inaon 

■n  organiiaiioa;  in  ume  tpecici  the  aii>  at  the  ipike  bean  goliiar; 

ovulei,  eaeh  accompanied  by  a  few  blac^^  while  in  olheia  the  lalrra 

that  each  ovule  waa  borne  terminally,  on  an  eilremely^ih'oil  aullan 
■hoot,  aa  in  7"axur  among  rnrnt  Cymnotpemu.  The  ovule  eon 
lifTi  of  an  InleEument  (irgarded  by  ««»  wrilere  a«  double)  en 

(fij"32.  B).'™\"lhinlh71^ilrn<hain'bcr,*Sd'inlheca''rIXpI>llcn 
■rain,  are  found,  JEieilni  wiih  itiote  in  the  anthen.  but  ujualli 
of  laifcr  aiH  (fi(.  ja.  Cj.    It  waa  La  thia  caac  that  Renault  £n 
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Much  (un^  inviuigatiou  iill 
— «»w  .......  H».  .*«..^».B--^  betirtcB  Cordatiean  coitei  and 

fnctificMioM  of  the  hi(hei  Cn^oginH  can  be  ettabliihrd. 
itoHucaDy  tin  aHpruon  of  tbc  fainily  with  the  PreridactieTTiii 
d  tfamEn  thtiB,  pmumabty.  with  •««  primiEive  froup  of 


^ilricefiLb?  •^lun''o("lhL'"^lkn'.^^ 
demondratcd.  In  the  light  of  our  pfnenl 
and  the  Cyradi,  [Here  ^n  ■rantdy  be  a  dot 
were  formed  in  the  cella  of  the  antberidii 
pollen^rain  and  that  of  other  Palaeoiok  Spei 
dium  &  much  moR  developed  than  la  an) 
and  it  may  be  ikwbted  whether  any  paUen-i_- . 
morpbolocy  of  the  female  inflorcaccnce  of  Cordai 
been  deared  up,  but  Taxut  and  Grnkft  ■ 

the  InctificMii 
Anal     '    ~ 

Uod   ,. 

Fema)  aeema  clear,  but  we  have  aa ' 
the  evolution  of  their  lepfoductive  • 
**tr*^  back  to  the  Devoman.  and  i 
our  knowMfe  of  tbeii  Iniclificali 
Rpmentativee  from  the  lateet  Palae< 
liolattd  (o«l  Ked»ie  common  in 
Mrata;  in  all  cam  they  aie  of  the  oi 
the  leedt  of  Cycada  oi  (^'«iip  more 


.     Cyciuli'«i 


ed,  and  eipedaDy  thw  which  ahow  ladiaf 

. ipk  rritHWHTpu,  ^uplaiHifTTKiaii  and 

bdonted,  aa  we  have  teen,  to  tonbe  of  the  rdanti 

. .  r...j, -"-"uBh  Other  Pieridowxnni  bad 

ible  lion  thoK  of  C^diitils. 


PBiiiirtr  i! 
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Sroupcd  under  Pterldoapermeae,  tboueh  other  Ptendc 
aliened  fcedi  not  aa  yet  dittinpiiibBbW  liom  thoee  ol  — 
The  abundance  and  variety  of  lUaeooic  aeedi.  Kill  ao 
undetemiinKl  nature,  indicate  the  vaat  extent  of  the  apor 
flora  of  that  period. 

■    fKffi- _  

"  o»ic  icctiaa  of  tbu  anicle  (lee  atoo 
(.iruHospsaus);  then  oeartat  FaUeamic  lepmenuiivei  "me 
probiblv  memtAn  of  the  Corriailaiet.  an  extinct  Kotk  with  which 
the  Ginkgoaceae  are  doecly  connected  "  (Sevard).  Remaim 
referable  to  Cvcadophyta.  ao  extreordinarily  abundant  in  the  wc- 
ceedini  period,  are  acanty.  The  curioua  (cnua  DtUrtftiyliitM 
fSapoTta)  may  be  mentioned  to  ttui  coooexioa.  Thii  genua,  trara 
the  Petmo.Carboniferoiia  of  Autun,  it  repieatnted  by  large,  finhv, 
reniform  leavea  or  leafleti,  with  ladiacing  dichotomou  venaivn; 
the  vaKular  bundlea  hate  in  all  reapectt  the  niuctun  of  tboee  is  the 
leavea  of  Cycadi  or  Ondaiteae.  The  male  ipoiDpfaYUa  an  tiniilar 
in  iaria  lo  the  vefetuive  leavea,  but  amaUeri  auiik  u  their  paren- 
chyma aie  numeioua  tubular  loculi,  containing  lane  poUen-fraini. 
which  are  pluriaUular  like  Ihoae  of  Cn^ilu;  tke  lenak  Inicti&ci- 
lion  had  not  yet  been  identified  with  ccitainty.  The  cwiout  mile 
■paraphylla  may  periiipi  be  mnatcly  comparable  to  Ihoae  rrctntly 
discovered  in  Mcaooic  Cycarlophyta,  of  the  jioup  Bcnncttireat, 
Some  leavea  of  Cycadtan  kabit  (i.f .  Punfkylltm.  Sr*™**^i'ri> 
occur  1b  Ibe  Coal  Meaauree  and  Permian,  and  i<  k  pouible  that 
the  ebaoDC  Coal  Mcanm  genui  /faeifcraUu  may  han  CiTadna 
affinitiea.  A  Iructibcatioo  Iran  the  Pamian  of  Auiun.  named 
Cyadaifcdix  niiiUryrvit  by  Bcnaull,  appears  to  bdooi  to  Ihia 

Now  that  the  numeroui  tpedmeiia  of  wood  fomieTly  lefenvd  to 
Coniferae  are  known  to  have  belonged  lo  diuinft  oniFn.  bui  Lev 

t  WtJdlia  then  ia  some  evidence 


■popiyo- 


to  be  comparable  to  female  Araucariap  eoor 

lar>     some    anatomical    point!    of    antevient    ^ 

It  is  piDbable.  hovever,  that  un3a  the  sac 


se  leedi  dticiibed  by  Renault  unt 
tain  ilfinity.  but  have  Fouch  in  cc 
of  Lypnuiaim. 
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SuccaibK  ef  Fhrai. 

Our  knovledge  of  vegetation  older  tiaa  the  Cirbonilenni 
b  siill  (u  loo  Kao  ty  lor  uy  ulisfactory  bistoiy  ol  the  PiUeoioii 
Flans  to  be  even  altarplcd;  ■  tew,  however,  of  the  (act*  ma; 
be  advantageously  recapitulated  ta  chronologjcal  order. 

No  recognizable  plant-remains^  if  we  accept  one  or  iw 
doubUul  Algal  specimens,  have  u  far  been  yielded  by  the 
Cambrian.  From  the  Ordovician  and  Silu  '  ' 
certiin  number  of  authentic  remains  of  Algae  (i 
Ibjt  ire  questionable)  have  been  investigalei  . 
most  lurt  either  verticillale  Sipbonae,  or  the  large — possibly 
Laminariaceous — Algae  named  Nematophyaa,  with  the  problem- 
atical but  perhaps  allied  Packylhtca^  The  evidence  for  teirestnal 
SiluiilD  vegetation  ii  still  dubious;  apart  from  some  obscure 
North  American  qiecimens,  the  true  nature  of  which  is  not 
estabUshed,  Fotoiiit  has  described  weU-characteriied  Pterido- 
phytcs  (such  as  the  fem-lilie  Sphtmptaid<%m  and  BoOiredaiirim 
among   Lycopoils)    from  supposed  Silurian   strata  in  North 

doubt,  and  the  spedmeos  agree  so  nearly  with  some  from  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  as  to  Tender  their  Silurian  age  difficult 
of  credena.  The  high  development  of  the  terrestrial  flora  m 
Devonian  (line*  Tenders  it  probable  that  land-plants  existed  far 
back  in  Ibe  Silurian  ages,  or  still  earlier.  Even  in  the  Lower 
Devonian,  Ferns  and  Lepidodendreae  have  been  recognized;  the 
Middle  and  Upper  Devonian  beds  contain  a  flora  in  which  all 
the  chief  groups  of  CArbanifeious  plants  are  already  represented. 
Considering  the  comparative  meagreness  of  the  Devonian  record, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  vegetation  of  that  period,  if 
adequately  known»  would  prove  to  have  been  practically  as 
"'     s  that  of  the  succeeding  age,     ' " 


Equi9 


indudtr 


only   Arckaoiolam 


craphyllila  and  Annalana,  occur;  Sfkaupkyllum 
is  known  from  Devonian  strata  in  North  America  and  Beat 
Island,  and  Fieudabcrnia  from  the  latter;  Lycopods  are  repre- 
sented by  BoUirsdendron  and  Ltpidode«^im\  a  typical  I^pido- 
itrobui,  with  structure  preserved,  faas  Lately  been  found  in  the 
Upper  Devonian  of  Kentucky.  Fem-like  plants  luch  as 
Spbenopterideae,  Arthaapieris  and  Ancimiiu,  with  occasional 
arborescent  Pecopterideae,  are  frequent;  many  ol  the  genera, 
including  Atethoptms,  Nnrcplms  and  Utiaiopierii,  probably 
belonged,  not  to  true  Ferns,  but  to  Fteridospenns;  although  our 
kDOAkdge  of  internal  structure  is  still  aimparatively  scanty, 
t  here  is  evidence  to  prove  that  such  plants  were  already  present,  u 
for  eiample,  the  genus  Co/oHw^yr.  The  presence  of  Cordaitean 
leaves  indicates  that  Gymnospenns  ol  high  organization 
already  etisted,  a  striking  fact,  showing  Ibe  immense  anti- 
quity of  this  dais  compared  with  the  ongioapeniious  flowering 


^1  account  of  the  horizons  of  CaTboniferota  plants 
15  much  too  far.  For  our  present  purpose  we  may 
rmation  into  Lower  Carboniferous  and  Lower  and 
Measures.  In  the  Lower  Carboniferous  (Culm  of 
authors)  many  Devonian  types  lurvive-*.(. 
ila,  BoArataiiiim,  Arciaitptoii.  Uefdnplcrii, 
fem-like  fronds  Diplolmema  and  BJatepltru  are 
.  Some  of  the  Lepidodendreae  appear  to  approach 
rtemal    characters.     Spbeoophylleae    are    still 


■d  type  C, 


belongs.  Many  specimens  with  struciute  preserved  are  known 
from  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  among  them  Pieridosperms 
{H/Umntifim,  Calamopitys.  Claditiylart,  Pralapilyl)  are  well 
represented,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  anatomical  characters.  Of 
Gytnnosperms  we  have  Cordaitean  leaves,  and  the  stems  known 
as  Pitys,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  same  family. 

The  Lower  Coal  Measure*  (Westphalian)  have  an  enormously 
rich  flora,  embrudng  most  of  the  types  referred  to  in  our  system- 
atic description.  Calamarieae  with  the  ArthrtpUyt  type  of 
stem-structure  abound,  and  Sphenophylleae  are  now  well 
represented.  BoUirodtndrffn  still  survives,  but  Lepidodendron, 
LtpidapUiiios,  and  the  ribbed  Sigillarise  are  tbe  diaiacterisiic 
Lycspods.    T1>e  heterogeDCOus  "  Fans  "  grouped  under  Spbeno- 


teiideie  are  espedaOy  abundaoL    Fenw  of  Ibe  genera  refeired 

'larmitu  type  an  slill  comparatively  rare.    Numerous  fronds 
a  AlcJupkrii  NtsropUrii,  Uarieptais,  li 


clonged  u 


certain  beds.  CordaiUs,  DtfrycSidaila  and  many  steins 
of  the  Uaoxylon  type  represent  Gymnospenns;  the  seeds  of 
Fteridoqxnns  and  Cordaiteae  b^in  to  be  common-  The 
Upper  Coal  Measures  (Stepbanian)  are  characterized  among  the 
Calamarieae,  now  more  than  ever  abundant,  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  Calomodendreae;  new  spcdcs  of  SpkawphyUum  make 
their  appearance;  among  the  Lya^>ods,  Ltpidedcndrott  and  Its 
irnmediate  allies  diminish,  and  smooth-barked  Sigillariae  are 
the  characteristic  representatives.  "  Ferns  "  and  Fttiidospetms 
are  even  more  strongly  represented  than  before,  aixd  Ibis  is  tbe 
age  in  which  the  supposed  Marattiaceoustree-fents  reached  their 
maiimum  development.  Among  PteridoqKTtns  it  is  the  family 
Medulloseae  which  is  e^recially  characteristic.  (Zoidaiteae  still 
increase,  and  Gymnospermous  seeds  become  eztraordinarily 
abundant.  In  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  the  first  Cycadophyta 
and  Coniferae  make  their  appearance.  Tbe  Permian,  so  far  at 
least  as  its  lower  beds  are  concerned,  shows  little  change  from 
the  Stepbanian;  Conifers  of  the  Wakkia  type  are  especUlly 
characteristic.  The  remarkable  Perrao-Carboniferous  flora  ol 
India  and  the  southern  hemisphere  is  described  in  the  neiit 
lection  of  this  article.  During  the  earlier  part  of  Ihe  Carboni- 
ferous epoch  the  vegetation  of  Ibe  world  appears  to  have  been 
remarkably  uniform;  whDe  the  depdution  of  the  Coal  Measures, 
however,  was  In  progress,  a  diflerentiation  of  floral  regions  began. 
The  sketch  g  ' 
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Tlie  period  dealt  with  ii 
spond  with  that  which  It 
limits  of  the  Mesozoic  sysl 
in  geological   textbooks,  u 


is  section  does  not  strictly  cone- 

Tislomary  lo  include  within  ths 

Tlie  Mesozoic  era,  as  defined 

des  the  Triasuc,  Jurassic   and 
le  point  of  view  of  the  evolution 


ummary  of  tbe  most  striking  botanical  features  of  the  u 
loras  that  have  left  traces  in  the  seditnentaiy  rocks,  but  r 
npl  to  follow  the  different  phases  in  tbe  developme 


the  veget! 

exhibited  by  i 


of  the 


arid,   I 


in  of  the  Coal  period 
of  Ihe  succeeding  Mesozoic  era  up  to  Ihe  dose 
the  Wealden  period. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  Palaeozoic  era,  as  represented  by 
le  Upper  Carboniferous  and  Permian  plant-bearing  strata, 
le  vegetation  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  that  of  severat 
gions  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  consisted  of  numerous  types 
of  Vascular  Cryptogams,  with  some  members  of  the  Gymno- 
spermae,  and  several  genera  rcfened  to  Ihe  Pletidospeimae  and 
Cyeadofllices  (see  section  I.  P*L*Eorojc).  In  Ihe  succeeding 
Permian  period  the  vegetation  retained  for  the  most  part  tbe 
same  general  character;  some  of  the  Carboniferous  genera  died 
out,  and  a  few  new  types  made  their  appearance-  The  Upper 
Carboniferous  and  Permian  plants  may  be  grouped  together  as 
consrituting  a  Pcnno-Carboniferous  flora  characterized  by  au 
abundance  of  arborescent  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  ol  an  extinct 
class  of  plants  lo  which  the  name  Pleridospenns  has  recently 
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taceout  genus  Cingularia  from  the  Coal  Meaaures  of  Gennaay. 
Other  genera  characteristic  of  this  southern  flora  are  mentioned 
later.     The  extraordinary  abundance  of  Chssofteris  in  Ptrmo- 
Carboniferqpa  rocks  of  Australia,  and  in  strata  ol  the  same  age  in 
India  and  South  Africa,  save  rise  to  the  term  "  Cloacopteris  flora  " 
for  the  assemblage  of  plants  obtained  from  southern  hemisphere 
rocks  overiying  beds  containing  Devonian  and  Lower  Caibonilerous 
fossils.    The  Glossopteris  flora  of  Australia  oocun  in  certain  regions 
in  association  with  deposits  which  are  now  recogniaed  as  true  boulder- 
beds,  formed  during  widespread  glacial  conditions.     In  India  the 
same  flora  occun  in  a  thick  series  of  freah-wat^  sediments,  known 
as  the  Lower  Gondwana  system,  including  baial  boulder-beds  like 
those  of  Australia.     Similar  glacial  deposits  occur  also  in  South 
America,  and  memben  of  the  Qossoptens  flora  have  been  discovered 
in  Brazil  and  elsewhere.    In  South  Africa,  dossopteris,  GsafSflM* 
Mem  and  other  genera,  identical  with  tlMse  from  Australia  and 
India,  are  abundantly  represented,  and  here  a^n.  as  in  India  and 
South  America,  the  plants  are  found  in  assonation  with  eatteitfive 
deposits  of  undoubted  glacial  origin.    To  atate  the  case  in  a  few 
words:     there  is  in  South  Africa,  South  America,  Australia  and 
India  an  extensive  series  of   sediments  o>ntainiag  Gtosao^ifertf, 
Cangamopicris  and  other  genera,  and  induding  beds  full  oi  ice- 
scratchea  boulden.     These  strata  are  homotaxial  with   Permo> 
Carboniferoua  rocks  in  Europe  and  North  America,  aa  determined 
by  the  order  of  aucceasion  oi  the  rocka,  and  by  the  oocurrence  of 
typical  Palaeozoic  shells  in  aasociated  marine  deposits.    The  most 
important  evidence  on  which  this  conclusion  is  based  is  afforded 
by  the  occurrence  of  European  forms  of  Carboniferoua  shells  in 
marine  strata  in  New  South  Wales,  which  are  intercalated  between 
Coal  Measures  containing  members  of  the  Glossopteris  flora,  and 
by  the  discovery  of  similar  shells,  many  of  which  are  identical  with 
the  Australian  species,  in  strata  in  the  north-west  of  India  and  in 
Afghanistan,  forming  part  of  a  thick  series  of  marine  beds  known 
as  the  Salt  Range  group.    This  group  of  sediments  in  the  extra- 
peninsular  area  of  India  includes  a  basal  boulder-bed,  refeiied  on 
convincing  evidence  to  the  same  geological  horizon  as  the  glacial 
deposits  of  the  Indian  peninsula   (Talchir  boulder-beds).  South 
Africa  (Eeca  boulder-beds;,  Australia  and  Tasmania  (Bacchus  Marsh 
boulder-beds,  &c.),  and  South  America,  which  are  asso* 
dated  with  Glossopteris-bearing  strata.    We  have  a  flora 
of  wide  distribution  in  South  Africa.  South  America.  Bomeoi 
Australia.  Tasmania  and  India  whkh  is  deariy  of  Permo- 
Carboniferous  age,  but  which  differe  in  ita  compoaitkm  from 
the  flora  of  the  same  age  in  other  parts  of  Ute  world.    This 
flora  appean  to  have  abruptly  succeeded  aa  older  flora  in 
Australia  and  daewhere,  which  was  predsdy  similar  to  that 
of  Lower  Carboniferous  age  in  the  norttiem  henisphere. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  ice-formed  deposits  at  the  base 
_^___^__  of  the  beds  in  which  Clossopuris  and  other  genera  make 

j.—aossopteris  frond,  with  portion  enlareed  to  show  the  venation,  tjc"'  appearance,  almost  necessitates  the  conduskm  that 


Asia;  it  extetided  to  China  and  to  the  Zambesi  region  of  tropical 
Africa  (Map  A,  I.  and  II.). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plant-beds  of  the  Pcrmo-Carboniferous 
age  in  South  Africa.  South  America,  India  and  Australia  demon- 
^^  strate  the  existence  of  a  widely  distributed  vegetation 

^JJJ^'  which  agrees  in  age  with  the  Upper  Carboniferous  and 
Permian  vegetation  of  the  north,  but  differs  from 
it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  flora.  We  must 
begin  by  briefly  considering  this  southern  Palaeozoic  province 
if  we  would  trace  the  Mesozoic  floras  to  thdr  origin,  and 
obtain  a  connected  view  of  the  vegetation  of  the  globe  as  it 
existed  in  late  Palaeozoic  times  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
succeeding  era. 

In  Australia,  South  America  and  South  Africa  a  few  plants  have 
been  found  which  agree  closely  with  Lower  Carboniferous  types  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  In  New  South  Wales,  for  example,  we 
have  such  genera  as  RhacopUris  and  Lepidodendron  represented 
by  species  very  similar  to  those  recorded  from  Lower  Carboniferous 
or  Cfulm  rocks  in  Germany,  Austria.  England,  Spitzbeigen,  North 
and  South  America  and  dsewhere.  It  is,  in  short,  dear  that  the 
Culm  flora,  as  we  know  it  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  existed  in 
the  extreme  south,  and  it  is  probable  that  during  the  eariier  part 
of  the  Carboniferous  period  the  vegetation  of  the  worid  was  uniiorm 
in  character.  We  may  possibly  ^o  a  step  farther,  and  assume  that 
the  climatic  conditions  under  which  the  Culm  i^ants  of  the  Arctic 
regions  flourished  were  not  very  different  from  those  which  prevailed 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Chile  and  South  Australia.  From  strata  in  New 
South  Wales  overlying  Devonian  and  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks 
certain  plants  were  discovered  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  19th  century 
which  were  compared  with  European  Jurassic  genera,  and  for 
several  yean  it  was  believed  that  tnese  plant-beds  belonged  to  the 
Mesozoic  |>eriod.  These  supposed  Mesozoic  plants  include  certain 
genera  which  are  of  special  interest.  Foremost  among  these  is 
the  genus  (Uossopteris  (fig.  i),  applied  by  Brongniart  in  1828  to 
sub-lanceolate  or  tongue-shaped  leaves  from  India  and  Australia, 


(Natural  size  ■■  36  cm.  in  length.)    From  Lowur  Gondwana  rocks  of  I  ndia. 


which  have  generally  been  re^rded  as  the  fronds  of  ferns  character- 
ized by  a  central  midrib  giving  off  lateral  vdns  which  repeatedly 
anastomose  and  form  a  netwonc.  like  that  in  the  leaves  oif  Antra- 
^kyum,  an  existing  member  of  the  Pdypodiaceae.  The  stems,  long 
known  from  Australia  and  India  as  Vertefrrorxo.  have  in  recent  yeara 
been  proved  to  be  the  rhizomes  of  CUossopieris.  It  is  only  recently 
that  undoubted  sporaneia  have  been  found  in  dose  association  with 
Clossopteris  leaves.  Tne  genus  po«tses8ed  small  broadly  oval  or 
triangular  leaves  in  addition  to  the  large  fronds  like  that  shown  in 
fig.  I ;  it  was  with  the  smaller  leaves  that  Mr  Arber  discovered 
sporangia  exhibiting  certain  points  of  resemblance  to  the  micro- 
sporangia  of  modern  Cycad&  We  cannot  as  yet  say  whether  these 
bodies  represent  a  somewhat  unusual  type  of  fern  sporangium  or 
whether  they  are  microsporangia:  if  the  latter  supposition  is 
correct  the  plant  must  have  been  heterosporous;  but  we  arc  still 
without  evidence  on  this  point  Associated  with  ClossopUris  occura 
another  fern,  Gangamopieris,  usiiall)r  recognized  by  the  absence 
of  a  well  marked  midnb,  though  this  character  docs  not  always 
afford  a  satisfactory  distinguishing  feature.  In  view  of  recent 
discoveries  which  have  demonstrated  the  Pteridosperm  nature  of 
many  supposed  ferns  of  Palaeozoic  age,  we  must  admit  the  possi- 
bility that  the  term  fern  as  ap{>lied  to  Glossopteris  and  Cantamopteris 
may  be  incorrect  An  Eouisetaceous  plant,  which  Brongniart 
named  PhyUotheca  in  i8a8,  is  another  member  of  the  same 
flora  ;^  this  type  bean  a  dose  resemblance  to  E^uisdum  in  the 
long  internoocs  and  the  whoried  leaves  encircling  the  nodes, 
but  differs  in  the  looser  leaf-sheaths  and  in  the  long  spreading 
filiform  leaf-segments,  as  also  in  the  structure  of  the  cones. 
PhyUotheca  has  been  recognized  in  Europe  in  strata  of  Palaeozoic 
age,  and  Professor  Zciller  nas  discovered  a  new  species — P  RaUii — 
in  Upper  Carboniferous  rocks  in  Asia  Minor  CM^p  A,  VII  ),  which 

Points  to  a  close  agreement  between  this  genus  and  the  wdl-known 
alaeozoic  Annularia.  PhyUotheca  occurs  also  in  Jurassic  rocks 
in  Italy  and  in  Siberian  strata  originally  described  as  Jurassic,  but 
which  Zdller  has  shown  are  no  doubt  of  Permian  age.  Some 
examples  of  this  ecnus,  described  by  Ethcridgc  from  Pcrmo-Carboni- 
ferous beds  in  New  South  Wales,  differ  in  some  respects  from  the 
ordinary  form,  and  bear  a  superficial  raembUnce  to  the  Equise> 


the  chan^  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation  was  con- 
nected with  a  lowering  of  temperature  and  the  prevalcoce 
of  glacial  conditions  over  a  wide  area  in  India  and  the  southern 
hemisphere.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Indiaa  Lower 
Gondwana  rocks,  in  which  the  boulder-beds  and  the  Gloaaopteris 
flora  occur,  must  be  regarded  as  bdon^ng  to  a  vast  continental 
area  of  which  remnants  are  preserved  in  Australia.  South  Africa 
and  South  America.  This  continental  area  has  been  described  as 
"  Gondwana  Land,"  a  tract  of  enormous  extent  occupying  an  area 
part  of  which  has  since  given  place  to  a  southern  ocean,  while 
detached  masses  persist  as  portions  of  more  modem  continents, 
which  have  enabled  us  to  read  in  thdr  fossil  plants  and  ice-ecratchcd 
boulden  the  records  of  a  lost  continent  in  which  the  Meaosok 
vegetation  of  the  northern  hemisphere  had  its  birth.  Of  the  rocks 
of  this  southern  continent  those  of  the  Indian  Gondwana  system 
are  the  richest  in  fossil  plants;  the  most  prominent  types  recorded 
from  these  Permo-Carboniferous  strata  are  GossofUru,  Cmngam^- 
pteris,  species  referred  to  SphenotteriSt  PecopUris,  Miacrolaenicpteris 
and  other  Ferns;  Schttoneura  (fig;^  a)  and  PhyOolkeca  among  the 
Equisetales,  NaetgeriUkiopsu  and  aurypkyUitm^  probably  memben 
of  the  Cordaiules  iq.v,  in  section  I.  Palabozoic);  Oossommitts  and 
PterophyUum  among  the  Cycadaks,  and  various  vnetative  shoots 
recalling  those  of  the  coniferous  genus  VoUtia,  a  wdl-known  IVrmian 
and  Triaasic  plant  of  northern  latitudes.  The  genera  Leptdpdendrem, 
StgUlaria^  Sttgtmuia,  or  Calamites,  which  plaved  so  great  a  share  ia 
the  vegetation  of  the  same  age  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  have 
not  been  recognized  among  the  Pklaeozoic  forms  of  India,  but 
examples  of  SitiUana,  Leptaodendron  and  Bothrodendnm  are  known 
to  have  existed  in  South  Africa  in  the  Permo-Carbonifetous  era. 

We  may  next  inquire  what  types  occur  in  the  Gioaaopteris  flcra 
a^redng  more  or  less  closely  with  memben  of  the  rich  Pcrmo- 
Carboniferous  vegetation  of  the  north.  The  genus  Sphenopkyiivm, 
abundant  in  the  Coal  Measures  and  Permian  rocks  of  Europe  and 
America,  is  represented  by  a  single  species  recorded  frotn  India. 
SphenophyUum  spectosum  (fig  3),  and  a  doubtful  species  f ntm  South 
Africa:  Annularia^  another  common  northern  genus,  is  recorded 
from  Australia,  and  the  closely  allied  PhyUotheca  constitutes  aoocber 
link  between  the  two  Permo-Carhoniferous  floras.  The  genus 
Cordaites  may  be  compared,  and  indeed  is  probably  identical  with, 
certain  forms  reooided  from  India,  South  America,  South  Africa 
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and  Juianic  vpgttalion  vbkh  ii  in  contrast  to  the  auiHiioc  of  two 
baianical  provincn  during  Ibe  latter  part  of  the  PaJaeoK^  period. 
A  few  pladiB  deaeritied  bjf  Potoni^  from  Cermaa  atHi  PorlugucK 
EaM  Africa  demonstrate  the  occurrence  of  CltutpUtit  end  a  few 
other  genera,  referred  to  a  Permo-TriaiM  horiion.  in  a  rcEion  tlightly 
lo  Ihe  north  at  TcH  In  the  Zambai  diilrict  (Map  A,  1.),  where 
typical  European  plants  aErecing  with  Upper  Carboniferous  types 
were  diHovcrcd  several  years  aao,  and  described  by  ZeiUer  in  iSfia 
and  1901,    The  ciistence  of  Uppc  Condwana  plaois,  resemblii^ 

ilraled  in  the  Arjcniine  by  Dc  Kuni. 
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TriasHC  rocks  of  soulhem  Europe  and  other  rc^ns  are  typical 

afforded  several  species  of  Lower  l^assic  plants;  these  include 
the  Equisctaceous  genua  5c*BBiieurB— a  member  also  of  the 
Ckosoplerii  flora— bipinnale  fern  fronds  referred  10  Ihe  genus 
Animaflaii,  another  tern,  described  oripnally  bsNnaoflaii 
pandijslia,  which  agrees  very  dowly  wilh  a  southern  hemisphere 
lype  (Ncurctltridiutn  valiilum,  fig.  4),  some  large  Equiselateous 


I,  also  a  tew  reprcsenlatives  of  the  Cycadil 
from  Lower  Trias»c  strata  there  are  a  f 
.necling  links  with  the  older  Pernio- Carbonif ere 
we  have  a  species,  described  by  Blanckenhon 
la,  which  may  be  correctly  refciicd  to  that  gen 
ipoclion  of  a  plasler-ca»t  of  the  lype-qwcimen 
gakademie  left  tome  doubl  as  (0  the  suEcicc 
for  adopting  the  genetic  name  Siiillaria.  Anot! 
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agreeing  f lirly  doaely  with  [Le  Pali 
and  SitiUaria.  There  is,  howeve 
regards  the  Boras  ai  a  whole,  belwe 
flora  of  Ihe  northern  hemisphere  an 
recorded  from  Lower  Tiiassic  beds.  Then  is  evidence  of  a 
ilisdDCI  break  in  the  tuccesuon  ol  the  northern  floiis  which  it 
not  apparent  between  the  Permian  and  Trias  floras  of  the  south. 
Passing  over  the  lew  known  species  oI  plants  from  the  middle 
Trias  (Muschelkilk)  to  the  more  abundant  and  more  widely 
spread  Upper  Triassic  spedes  as  recorded  from  Genniny. 
Austria.  Switierlind,  North  America  and  elsewhere,  we  fioila 
vegetation  characlcriied  chiefly  by  an  abundance  of  Fersi  icit 
Cycads,  eihib'ling  the  same  general  facies  as  that  of  the  iui- 
ceeding  Rhaelic  and  Lower  Jurassic  floras.  Among  Cycadi 
may  be  mrnlioned  tpeciei  ol  Pliropkylluat  (r.j.  P.  Jarsfil. 
nled  by  hrgt  pinnate  (ronds  not  unlike  those  ol  eiistinj 


uchfam 


.  of  ll 


Ferns  which  may  be  re; 
Dipleridinae  and  Matt 

floras,  and  these,  with  other  types,  ci 
in  continuity  [o  (he  Rhaetic  floras  of  Scanii,  Germany,  A^ 
Chile,  Tonkin  and  Honduras  {Map  A,  VIII.),  and  to  the  Juiusjc 
and  Wcalden  floras  oi  many  rc^ons  in  both  Ihe  north  and 
south  hcmbpberea.  A  comparative  view  of  Ihe  plants  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  in  beds  ranging  from  the  L'pper 
Trias  to  the  (op  of  the  Jurassic  system,  reveals  a  striking  uni- 
formity in  the  vcge[alion  both  in  northern  and  southern  Uii- 


presentcd;  the  arborescent  Vascular  Ciyptofuas 
Kn  replaced  by  Cycads,  Ginkgoales  and  Conifers  is 
linant  classes,  while  Ferns  continue  to  hold  their  own, 
loubted  Angiospenns  have  yet  been  found  bdow  the 
lUS  system.  From  the  dose  of  the  Permian  period, 
aarks  Ibe  limit  of  the  Upper  Palaeoioic  floras,  to  the 
peiiod  immediately  preceding  the  apparently  sudden  appearance 
of  Angiosperms.  we  have  a  succession  of  floras  diflering  from  one 
another  in  certain  minor  details,  but  linked  together  by  Ihe 
possession  of  many  characters  in  common.    It  is  impassible  10 


:tail  this  1 


wther 


,t  planter 


:  vegetation  as  eihibiled  ii 

IS  classes  of  plants.  Fragments  ol  a  Juras^c  flora  have 
ly  been  discovered  by  Dr  Andersson,  a  member  of  NordrC' 
^s  Anlsrclic  expedition,  in  Loult  Philippe  Land  in  lat. 
6j*  ij'  S.  Among  olhcr  well.known  Jurassic  genera  Nitboist 
baa  identifled  the  lollowtng:  Equiulila,  CladupkkhU,  Taiiia, 
TkHmfcldia,  Olaamila,  Williamimia  ptiltM,  Arauceriia.  The 
"Kovery  ol  this  Antarctic  Bora  is  a  further  demonstialioo  ol  ibe 
irld-wide  distribution  of  a  uniform  Jurassic  flora. 
Under  [he  head  of  Algie  there  i>  little  of  primary  importance  IB 


Algae.     Species  1 


r^l^td 

■ood 

evidenoe  lo  the 

■sen  led 

.Jv!^!J 

ca«>  ol  oexonia  and 
«  beds,  which  bear  a  St 

"■ 

The>e  ii  some  e.ldnice  1 

do's 

in   middle  Tiiavic 

"Sj™'i;".™»»J-' 

le  Charoi^yia. 
ns  are  rej>re4ented  by  some  ipecimensfoaad  eniangkd 
s  ol  a  Luuic  sponee,  and  idenliAed  by  Rothpkti  as 
recent  genus  Pyniknia.  The  caleaieoin  Siphoitcie 
'd  by  levenil  forms,  identified  as  species  of  Diflipt^^ 

a  liwws  of  Tire!  u  Ihe^Cr^Iccoun  tocbiof'^ew 
'.    It  is  protnble  that  the  Jurassic  GcuHifw.  described 


which  need  hk  be  m 


sK..';; 


oJy  oHlo 
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"xhe  PiU. 


cow,  ifatckaiHla  tndMi  from  the  tnr«w  C 
:.  and  U.  Zeilltn  Irom  Ibc  Wnldin  br<It 
Hepaline  xrt  uofoctunately  foundvd  only 
:iid  cdacvd  in  Ihe  Livcnuorti  on  iTie  aiixiLB 
to  iiw  thaJlus  dE  Uonlaniia  and  otbtt  erzcn 


uutiiw   Eguimumi.     The  brge  Btrmi 


Hcanduy  ETDWih  in 

a^^nleal-jorri 

ape  with  trfaiivel) 
oot),  b»nn|  1ea(-i 

LcwcrGondnna  r 


^rlyalUt  the 
LcSLnt  h^i'iK^ntly'dncribcd' 


Rhaclic  raclu  o(  Scania,  (torn  which 
ifid  microuoret-  An  invctticatlon  by 
nm  tram  Rhaetic  rwk>  in  ifie  Severn 


MonncDlyledofl,  a»  eome  writcn  have  luppoied.  One  of  the  bnr 
■awB  EuiDpean  •nccio  ia  lycapcdiUl  falialui.  oriiiiully  dcictibcil 
,  Lindlfy  and  Hutlon  [roni  the  InterW  Oolite  el  Yorkshire. 

AfnoriE  the  laiKB  number  r'  *»— ^-.^  c«^-  <k».  .»  .«»^i 


.   ^ro'pUnti 
criilicof  Rhaiti 


Sl"b"  fifHD 


ID  Schimpcr't  nnui  LtnoJopUrU  and  to 

IOuJeHms  oT  Zignn  afford  instances  of 
t  he  diflicully  of  diuinEuiihinE  between  Ihe 
rdiate  of  Fema  and  Cycadt.    The  cloK 


I     nim/iUKi,      Dickopltris, 
f.    ftc,    illuitratei    the 

'Kr^r™         """  '"'  "" 


, ^'ol^aSlfc 

and  placed  in  a  new  gcnui  {Seno^teru, 
are  hardly  diitinauishable  from  epcaincn* 
^Juranic  and  Khaelic  age  rcteiRd  to 

difficul 


dj«ra«^ 

fSnnlMia „ 

The  dmculty  of  dininftuishing  between 

^a^:°in  Pa^^  tin^lhe  C^cadcK 

PALAEOZOtc)  played  a  prominent  pari, 
and  even  amonK  recent  Cycada  artd  Ferni 

„,  J---—-  we  atill  flee  a  few  indication*  of  their  cla4p 

InfenorOoltlcEnglaiH.     nJationBliip.    There  ie  reaion  to  believe 
tb*t   a>iDpound  or  gcneralticd    typc»— partly  Fema  tpd  pvtiy 


„J£Z. 


rss 


^■^1ja;S.A)ji 


?a 


broad  and  relalivcly  ahort  pinnae,  eahibiti  a  Hrikine  aeieement  wiiE 
tlie  Kcrile  poftHHio  ol  Ihefroiidaaf  ,4fieTi4ia  ranuHfr/dJid.  a  member 
of  the  fern  family  Schiaaeaccae.   Again,  aiKKber  ipecin  of  Ihe  Kime 

Knufc  O,  Baaiiayiuiiii  (fig.  J,  B),  luraRila  a  eompiirlHn  with  fcm 
mda  like  that  d  the  recenl  apeciei  1/efluvUpa  Diifi.    The  acaly 

Cyada  conn  it  ule  another  fern^ehacacierurvivinB  in  MeioiDicCyca- 
dalei.    Wiihoiit  a  fuller  knowlcdee  of  inleroal  nmciure  and  of  the 

MawHcplan'^ 
able  with  cert 

form  1^  the  C[ 


,l™^te  Ih™  oTlhe  Sooih  African.  SufltralianTanTSe-  Zealand 

e  under  lurfaco  of  Ihelamina.  Specimen*  of  IW/I.I  have  been 
italned  from  Eneland,  Poland,  and  elsewhere,  tuOicieatly  well 
eflcrved   to    aHoid    pjod 


of  "rrniT^Kr^ndacear. 
Thii  Jurasic  and  Rhactie 

Ccrminy,  Poland,  Italy! 
East  Greenland,  North 
Ameriea,  Japan,  China  and 


PaapUrii  wUIfrinsu. 


u^  thTRhaeiic,  Ji 
andWeildenPeniiin 
undcroneorolherol 
namn  an  itcrilc,  an 
tut.  be  aatigned  id  i 


:1<>ded 
iheie 
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c  Icivo  cl  TaiiUt.  ■  gmui  which  nuy  oFien  be  RcogiUied  by 
le  broul  mod  relativrly  ihorl  Munily-urmiDautt  pinnule*.  'Hit 
uank  tpnia  ClmdipiUitu  ilMluii/iila  (Ge.  6),  mcr^  incn  evml 


Aiulnlii,  India  uut  Pcthi,  tBori 


Ttiiui  WiBiiaumi,  which  hii  b 


orifi™llyj.nwd 


by  Kidrton  nnd  Gwynne-Viughan.     (For 
fDiiil  Pdiib,  vol.  ii.,  laio.) 
The  SchimactM  include  >  widely  tpinid 

PtiBturu  edlii,  ud  lubaeqiKDIly  plued ... 

n^^y^^,      (fig-  7),  wbich  i"  chiTACterited  by  tripiniule 

"""         tporangia  with  An  apical  uinijlua  ("  Dianan^ _. 

Pnotl)  OD  atha  >ide  o[  tlw  midrib.    Thii  type  occun  in  Rhaetic 


i-j,  Sporangia  enlarged.  r  aj:^^:::^  Ji~!i:L:^^i  ■Z.'.L^L 

dJ  the  type  repreiQited  by  Kvent  recent  ipeciee  of  Citickexia,  t.r. 


n  o(  the  Mex 


le  GWdieni 


e  held  I 


Ihev  now  occupy  in  tht  koulbe 

The  recent  Malayan  genui  M 

by  two  ipeciei.  M.  ftcUnala  an 


pvnoda.    The  Eencra  La- 
afUni  and  HaMUiiam 

type*,    both    aa   rtgardi 
peo^phirAl     and     geo- 

I^^Dic"^iay-,    theK 

I  Emland.  Fnncc,  Bel- 
I  num.  Gcnuany*  AnitHa, 
Fonnnl,  PoUnd  and 
Italy  IMap  B,  MO,  aln 
[rooi  Greenland  (Map  B. 
M,),  Sritibenoi  (Map  B. 
M^,snilPenir(MapB. 
M*).,  FTtim  the  wulhen 


Fis.  B,—Ualmidu 
A.  Summit  ot  petiole. 
"  "■—-■- -TTulei 

or  Oolite.  EagUnd. 


can  rvaiofiably  be  nfcrred 
ta  the  MatuUuwi  (Map 
B.M,).>l«:I>bkhmav 
wnt  1o  t  nonhem  onaln 
fw  tUi  lamily  with  1u 


ifincd  t 


S,  Fertile  jRnnulei. 

Ma^L... 

The  rtOBt  feniii,  Di^lrKl,  within  four  eiiitiiii  ipeciea, 

chiefly  la  the  Indo-Malayan  reiion  (Map  B.  Qipteni). 

modem  tiin-ival  of  *cvera1   Mcaoioic  typei  re 

\*'"'        by  Hich  Benera  ai  Dutycflijaum  (fig.  9).  Ho 


__..  . Dulynpli: 

CamptopUris,   which   v 

ifuiic  perioda  la  EniUod.  Cermany, 


their  (R  (smoirativcly  few  that  can  with  iiud  leaioa  be  retored 
to  Ihe  Polypodiaccae.  a  faDuly  which  ptayi  id  dominant  -_,^, 
a  rtic at  the  prcicnt  day.  The  licqucnt  occuncnce  ol  ""l 
>iKh  namea  aa  AsfUnim,  AiiaM»m.  Daxllit.  and  """"^ 
other  PolypDdiaceoui  geitefa  in  liili  of  riwil  Fcnu  a  thmuebly 
mitlcading.  There  are,  indeed,  a  certain  number  of  ipeda  nhkii 
thow  traces  ol  lori  like  thoK  ol  modem  tf 

uicd  on  insufficient  grounda.    The  Wc 

OiiyelutpiU  ol  England,  Psnuja].  Belgium.  Cemiai 

AfzitA  and  Auitralia,  beara  a  cJoae  *.i*— 

(MycUum    ICrypU^mmti.      Other   Ji 


^  ^ured  by  Halle  under  a  new  generic  name  iMllffr- 

M>,  1hr*finoBite 
rcptacntative  of  the  Palacoaic  ^uefttru  type  d  fasod.  *it  knmn 
oidy  In  ■  iterile  condition,  asd  annot  ha  aiiigncd  In  tbeir  lamily 
pontlon.  A  Wcalden  plan.  IfcKixfia  ilaaliOi,  it  vanby  of 
mcDtloo  aa  a  tfiecic*  of  very  wide  fcographlcsl  dunibutioa.  aod 
OIK  ol  the  nMt  chanctenKic  nicmben  ol  Ihe  WcsMa  Son. 
TMa  type  Ii  dininguiibed  by  ita  large  bipinnate  ItDnda  bcsrinf 
long  and  lurraw  pinnae  with  ckMc-aet  piDnulo,  chanctoiBd  by 
tha  aoaatontoiug  accondary  vdna.  No  tracca  oT  aori  have  ua  far 
been  (oond  on  the  Irondi.  Similacty,  the  (eoua  fegeu^irru. 
cbanctetiicd  by  ■  haUt  Uice  that  at  IttiUm.  aad  repiaeited  by 
trondacociiiitingof  alewtpreadinibrotdlyovalocftatfowetmguta, 
■nth  ■naatomoatnE  veini.  ftome  on  the  apex  o(  a  eammon  pctiale. 
la  abundant  in  rocha  ranging  from  the  Hhaeiic  to  the  Wcalden,  biat 
haa  not  ao  far  been  latiifaetorily  placed.    The  evtdeoce  addoccd 

tative  frooda  wT  prefer  to  laq»  an  open  ndsd  aa  npida  uat 
poution  of  SatnfpUHi, 
The  abundance  of  Cycadcan  planta  ia  one  of  the  moat  itrikin( 

dcmonitratea  the  wealth  o(  Cyeariean  planti  hi  maiw  put* 
ol  Ihe  world,  more  {BrticuUily  during  the  Jnruic  and  weaMen 
period!.  From  Palaeouic  rocki  a  lew  fronda  ban  been  dcKiibed. 
(iBb  H  PUnpkjUum   FAyiU.   P.   Cimtnyi,  rit'-tmita   u>l 
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Sphtmnamiia^  ch'ieQy  fmm  F 
-a  CycvUcub    In  the 
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re  rcfeRTd  to  [  rrondi,  i 


-R,  DiwributEoo  o(  tbt  Dipliri^ifot. 
-Gn.  DiBiibuiion  o(  the  CinktMJtt 
dinioE  the  McioKuc  uid  Teniirv 
~  ■     -muiv) 

plaoci  become  much  niore  abundam,  opvciftEly  in  tbe  Keiiper  penod . 
IrDia  Rtiutic  nclu  ■  Mill  gmter  numbn  ol  typei  have  bctn  re- 
corded* vnong  which  may  be  mnuioned  t^iisionia  (fig.  id),  Anomo- 
ttmiUt.  PImfkfUum.  OOnamOci.  Cyi^iUi  (fig.  III.  Ttl«  ipcdn 
of  rnhmia  ibown  ia  G(.  lo  (IV.  campUi)  ii  a  chincleristic  mtraOri 
of  the  Jinmie  Bon.  priciicalljf  idcntica]  with  a  rorm  from  Rhaetic 
roclu  dHciibed  as  I^ihionia  pciymorptia.  The  laroe  frond  of 
CycaJHa  npTEienled  in  fi^.  II  (C.  Su^mliic)  i>  from  the  Wealden 
Virata  of  SuBCX,  and  pDHibly  identical  with  CytadtUl  Unniutlia 

a*  CUnnamiUi,  Cimii,  and  FoAiu----"  ■•■ ■-■ '  -'----  '- 


andTcnlaiy); 

g!  {Trial- RluRic): 
Ca  (Rhaetic,  Chile] ; 


Eaidly  ai 


bed>  ot  ^""■■i  ud  L 


Sf'fi 


u»-Teiliary) ; 
riani  Jowl  UmO. 
lerfcai  Gnenlard.  and  athrt  Anrtic  ta: 


■SOuftia  amplt.   Infc 

Rbietic  atrata  in  Perua  and  eljKwhi 
iti  bipiflliate  Enmda.  and  may  be  compared  witri  Ifie  r 

Irand*.  CfMii  haa  bceD  iacomct\y  j^ed  amopg  tl 
aollwn.  on  account  of  the  occurrence  al  nipposed 
piuB*:  but  (here  !•  reuoa  to  beUeve  that  thete  bo- 
arr  pcebablv  nothiDE  mon  than  pn 
eadennit.   Fttttamlii  (fig,  n)  it  uw 

<S^  .!»  L-nul  nhiii»  Inr  kavei)  and 


Donetihin  ud  in 


but  the  broad  « 


(5?^ 


4^ 


h.Jnn 


Wyoming,   South 

State*-    Cycadean  d 
been  found  al»  in  t 

Lower  Crctaceoua  mcka  g 
[ndia  and  other  paila  of 
An  ex&mple  of  an  Indian 
Item  from  Upper  Condwai 

1  (fig.  M.  A)  of  ttiTln 


uT^d  l£ 


-   Wealden.  Englud. 
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K  Isl-Molkl  it  like  1^ 


[ME50Z01C 


I  Jipprodch  10  iRit  Bimpkr  Kiuciiir 

Floindan   %ptaa   of    ^pfia   the    It 

'led  by  A  men  direct  a 


u  duiacteriBd  by  a  im 
:  rloKly  wit-     ' 


^MlSui  hnul^  SaiRi  (G^~  rj),  4  and  7),  u  invtfliultd  in  Engli^, 
FRUch,  lulian.  and  Anwncan  ipecifDmt,  nuy  be  briefly  deieribed 
KB  ft  ihoR  latenl  ihoot  or  peduncle,  arifioB  jn  a  leaf-iul  Hnd  to-- 
miiutinf  in  a  bluntly  ro<mded  apcv,  bearing  numerDus  linear  brscti 
endoting  m  central  grDup  of  appendaGCfi.  some  of  Hhich  cansix  c4 
fknder  pcdiceli  tnwTTBed  by  a  vaicuUr  strand  and  bearing  ■ 
■jnglfl  temfaul  ovule  riidoKd  in  an  in^cgunieni,  wbKh  tonru  a 
di^t  canal  or  jnicropylc^  Auodaied  wjih  thnr  veminifcmue 
nKtirvIa    occur   ncrile    appenddftH    coniisun;    of    dendcr    italka, 

entrance  of  tbe  poilcn-Eniini,     ft  hai  brm 


in  ncent  Cyadi 
Oeriiy  CMyledoni 


ire  by  no  n 
r>"rful  peril 


the  reproductive 
ED  coniincd  to  lb 


bwly  piibliibed  ■  wellMnu 


r  Wiclwid.  Tbb  invenifau 
tTatcd  account  of  lua  diaocr-, 
a  u  (D  the  mon>hDlDsy  ol  tiK 


fully  dcvctoped  male  oi^na  coniiKinf  of 


caiea  coiudtutini  a  __ 

inddiifmiii'icniclurefroinolS^rane 

'th  male  orTana  coiutnicted  on  a  plan  almoat  identical  viui  u^ai 
tbe  aporophylla  in  MaraTtiaceac.  In  many  of  the  5owen  de^ 
-ibcd  by  Mr  Wieland  the  atrvcturc  ii  identical  in  raeocial 
iturei  with  that  of  the  feraak  flowera  of  Btnmauti  Grfrs^iartu 

■nciated  nib  inlmtminal  acalei  (fi(.  IJ,  7)  aa  already  dnmbed. 
rWeland'a  rMcarchei  have,  kowver,  itcmonflnted  ibeeuaem 


i(inally  iliacbed.  Tbe  Bonn  bit  l>< 
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but  Ibt 

govs,  dct^ 

bHl.  b™  rtrowo  oA  beta 

iFdiniKii™ 

ii^irtsr"!.. 

r^tiic 

_  ,,  the  Cycadophyia.    Fo^it  flower* 

■  ILkc  that  ol  modem  Cycadi  an  few  Id  Dumber,  and 
'     -      allofllioKdncribedvCycadFan 
plami  which  ihouM  boincMnl 
ale  flowfn  hivE  bttn  dewribcd 


n  the  Cycadophyu;  ■  lew  f( 
rem  Rbutic  rocki  <4  Scania  an 


a  looKT  arrabicmeal 


tK  OfpeLB.    It  bu  ban  lu^fcKcd 


of  the  flowert,  that  oriEiully  described  by  Mr 
he  iDlenoc  Oolite  o[  Yortihire  »  Aunia  (roiiJii. 
30TM  by  a  Dxmber  ol  tbe  Ginkionln.  Fnxn 
Fran«  and  Italy  a  lew  imperfect  tpecimeni  have 
carpels  of  Cycadi.  like  ihoie  ol  the  mem  genui 

(he  linear  pinnae,  are  recordnl  from  Rhaeiic  rock*  of  C<nDany» 
from  WeaUcp  •iraia  in  England  Ifii.  11)  and  Ponujal,  aud  Irom 
LiaKAic  beds  ]n  Dortettliire.  One  laiH  specimen  la  figured  by 
Heer  from  Lower  Cretacroui  rock*  ol  Greenland,  and  by  the  HOe 
ol  the  frond  ia  ihown  a  carpel  with  lateral  oviilef»  as  in  the  female 
'  "         '    -  -  .■_..'._  ^  iIjj  type-fljecimr-  ~  "'-- 


Cyan  («  ( 

are  lOO  impeifecl  to  determine.    Pinr 


MuHum  1«I  the 
luelcH.     Profen 


if  Hcer 


■  Nalhon 


naid  this  I 


Eor  Ihii  type  of  Cycadean  leal  he  proposed  the  generij 
c^fuu.  Another  well-known  Cycadean  ^nus  is  1* 
named  by  Mr  Canulhers  in  ia70,and  now  applied  to 


namei  as  PUrspjtyUniK 
both     common     Jucsi 


type.    Williamjonwasthe 


a  crown  of  wnoate  fronds  Flo.  |6.— From 
of  the  type  loni  known  ai  Inferior  < 

wa?  roffarded  by  Saporla  and  othen  ai  incr 

alw  dcscnbed  youi^  bifrinnare  fninda,  v{ 
species  ol   ^tiinu   and    EHapkalarlas,   all 

CyMd,''"fiB.''lS.  ilTSo  Wa^"n^  the" 


NathcTst  Ros  recently  drvrib«L  specimens 
the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Whitby  with  micro- 
of  Wicland's  species.    WiUiamsoHin  occurs 

.,. na  rocks  of  Injia:  it  is  recorded  also  from 

leinff  from  the  Rhaetic  ID  the  Lower  Crclaceoul  period 
id.  PoRuial.  Sweden.   Bomholm.  Greenland,   Italy  and 
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by  llroiwiuut.     Tht  BoiRn,  or  mmt  af  (hem.  wtn  ort^nally  I  and  Wulden  d|e,  but  ul  ftbaDdua  of  iatimt  «docI  (Armmtarivrytsn) 
ddcribccrby  Nithom  ■•  Williammie  s'tutijitia.    Thi>  form  at  I  from  Junnc  ind  Cmucoui  «nu  in  Eiinac.  NoRfa  Aa-^— 
urm,  of  ■  habji  rntirrly  dincrent  from  Ihdt  oi  rectnt  Cycadi  and  I  MAdieavar  4nd  cfHwhere  icrctiog  with  ilul  of  Rc«t  Anuea 
extinct  BennttiiUi.  poinit  to  ihtf  eiiitcncc  in  iIh  Mnoxoic  era  »f  I  in  idoition  to  levcnl  weU-pruervcd  feoute  Aowczip   C.  A.  U 

of  the  JurjBic  and  Crctacfout  periods  by  iti  flowen. 
but  poatnaing  a  'dutinctive  rhanctcr  In  £u  wfelmtive 
otEani.  Tbeic  i>  oa  doubt  Ihu  Ibe  Cycadophyu.  uainf 
the  t«nn  uioHted  by  Nathoftt  in  1901.  wu  repn- 
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•pede«  of  Pimus,  and  Mlis  Stopea  and  Dr  Fujii  have  made  im- 
portant contributions  on  the  structure  of  Cretaceous  plants  from 
Japan.  Cones  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age  have  been  described  by 
FUcbe  from  Arpmne.  which  bear  a  doae  resemblance  to  the  female 
flowers  of  recent  spedes  of  Cedrus.  The  two  surviving  species  of 
Stmtoia  afford  an  illustration  of  the  persistence  of  an  old  type,  but 
unfortunately  most  of  the  Mesosoic  species  referred  to  this  ^us 
do  not  possess  sufiiciently  perfect  cones  to  confirm  their  identifica- 
tion as  examples  of  Secuota,  Some  of  the  best  examples  of  cones 
and  twigs  referred  to  Sequoia  are  those  deacribcd  by  Heer  from 
Cretaceous  rocks  of  Greenland,  and  Professor  D.  P.  Penhallow  of 
Montreal  has  described  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  stem  of 
Sequoia  Langsdorfii,  a  Tertiary  species  occurring  in  Europe  and 
North  America. 

There  are  a  few  points  suggested  by  a  general  survey  of.  the 
Mesozoic  floras,  which  may  be  briefly  touched  on  in  conclusion. 
In  following  the  progress  of  plant-Ufe  through  those  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  earth  of  which  records  are  left  in  ancient  sedi- 
ments, seams  of  coal  or  old  land-surfaces,  we  recognize  at  certain 
stages  a  want  of  continuity  between  the  floras  of  successive  ages. 
The  imperfection  of  the  geological  record,  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  evolution,  has  been  rendered  familiar  by  Darwin's 
remarkable  chapter  in  the  Origin  of  Species,   Breaks  in  the  chain 
of  life,  as  represented  by  gaps  in  the  blurred  and  incomplete 
documents   afforded  by  fragmentary  fossils,  are  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  general  plan  of  geological  evolution,  they 
mark  missing  chapters  rather  than  sudden  breaks  in  an  evolu- 
tionary series.    On  the  other  hand,  a  study  of  the  plant-life  of 
past  ages  tends  to  the  conviction  that  too  much  stress  may  be 
laid  on  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record  as  a  factor  in 
the  interpretation  of  palaeontological  data.    The  doctrine  of 
Unifonnitarianism,  as  propounded  by  Lyell,  served  to  establish 
geology  on  a  firmer  and  more  rational  basis  than  it  had  previously 
possessed;  but  latterly  the  tendency  has  been  to  modify  the 
Lyellian  view  by  an  admission  of  the  probability  of  a  more 
intense  action  of  groups  of  forces  at  certain  stages  of  the  earth's 
history.     As  a  definite  instance  a  short  review  may  be  given  of 
the  evidence  of  palaeobotanical  records  as  regards  their  bearing 
on  plant-evolution.     Starting  with  the  Permo-Carboniferous 
vegetation,  and  omitting  for  the  moment  the  Glossopteris  flora, 
we  find  a  comparatively  homogeneous  flora  of  wide  geographical 
range,  consisting  to  a  large  extent  of  arborescent  lycopods, 
calamites,  and  other  vascular  cryptogams,  plants  which  occupied 
a  place  comparable  with  that  of  Gymnosperms  and  Angiosperms 
in  our  modem  forests;  with  these  were  other  types  of  the  greatest 
phylogenetic  importance,  which  serve  as  finger-posts  pointing 
to  lines  of  evolution  of  which  we  have  but  the  faintest  signs 
among  existing  plants.     Other  types,  again,  which   may  be 
referred  to  the  Gymnosperms,  played  a  not  unimportant  part  in 
the  Palaeozoic  vegetation.    No  conclusive  proof  has  so  far  been 
adduced  of  the  existence  in  those  days  of  the  Cycads,  nor  is  there 
more  than  partial  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  genera  which 
can  be  placed  with  confidence  in  any  of  the  existing  families  of 
Conifers.     There  are,  moreover,  no  facts  furnished  by  fossil 
plants  in  support  of  the  view  that  Angiosperms  were  represented 
either  in  the  low-lying  forests  or  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
of  the  Coal  period.    Passing  higher  up  the  geological  series,  we 
find  but  scanty  records  of  the  vegetation  that  existed  during  the 
closing  ages  of  the  Permian  period,  and  of  the  plants  which 
witneued  the  beginning  of  the  Triassic  period  we  have  to  be 
content  with  the  most  fragmentary  relics.     It  is  in  rocks  of 
Upper  Triassic  and  Rhaetic  age  that  abundant  remains  of  rich 
floras  are  met  with,  and  an  examination  of  the  general  features 
of  the  vegetation  reveals  a  striking  contrast  between  the  Lower 
Mesozoic  plants  and  those  of  the  Palaeozoic  period.   Arborescent 
Pteridophytes  are  barely  represented,   and  such     dominant 
types  as  Lepidodendron,  SigiUaria,  Calamites  and  Sphenophyllum 
tuve  practically  ceased  to  exist;  Cycads  and  Conifers  have 
assumed  the  leading  r61e,  and  the  still  luxuriant  fern  vegetation 
has  put  on  a  different  aspect.    This  description  applies  almost 
equally  to  the  floras  of  the  succeeding  Jurassic  and  Wcalden 
periods.    The  change  to  this  newer  type  of  vegetation  was  no 
doubt  less  sudden  than  it  appears  as  read  from  palaeobotanical 
cecoxds,  but  the  transition  period  between  the  Palaeozoic  type 
ol  vcgeUtioD  and  that  which  flourished  in  the  Lower  Mesozoic 


era,  and  continued  to  the  close  of  the  Wealden  age,  was  probably 
characterized  by  rapid  or  almost  sudden  changes.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  Glossopteris  flora  succeeded  a  Lower 
Carboniferous  vegetation  with  a  rapidity  similar  to  that  which 
marked  the  passage  in  the  north  from  Palaeozoic  to  Mesozoic 
floras.  This  apparently  rapid  alteration  in  the  character  of  the 
southern  vegetation  took  place  at  an  earlier  period  than  that 
which  witnessed  the  transformation  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  appearance  of  a  new  type  of  vegetation  in  India  and  the 
southern  hemisphere  was  probably  connected  with  a  widespread 
lowering  of  temperature,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  It  was  from  this  Glossopteris  flora  that  several  types 
gradually  migrated  across  the  equator,  where  they  formed  part 
of  the  vegetation  of  more  northern  regions.  The  difference 
between  the  Glossopteris  flora  and  those  which  have  left  traces 
in  the  Upper  Gondwana  rocks  of  India,  in  the  Wianamatta  and 
Hawkesbury  beds  of  Australia,  and  in  the  Stormbcrg  scries  of 
South  Africa  is  much  less  marked  than  that  between  the  Permo- 
Carboniferous  flora  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  the  succeed- 
ing Mesozoic  vegetation.  In  other  words,  the  change  took  place 
at  an  earlier  period  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  To  return  to 
the  northern  hemisphere,  it  is  clear  that  the  Wealden  flora,  as 
represented  by  plants  recorded  from  England,  France,  Belgium^ 
Portugal,  Russia,  Germany  and  other  European  regions,  as  also 
from  Japan  and  elsewhere,  carries  on,  with  minor  differences, 
the  fades  of  the  older  Jurassic  floras.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the 
Wealden  period  that  a  second  evolutionary  wave  swept  over  the 
vegetation  of  the  world.  This  change  is  most  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  inrush  of  Angiosperms,  in  the  equally  marked 
decrease  in  the  Cycads,  and  in  the  altered  character  of  the  ferns. 
It  would  appear  that  in  this  case  the  new  influence,  supplied  by 
the  advent  of  Angiosperms,  had  its  origin  in  the  north.  Unfor- 
tunatdy,  our  knowledge  of  the  later  floras  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere is  very  incomplete,  but  a  similar  transformation  appears 
to  have  characterized  the  vegetation  south  of  the  equator. 
As  to  the  nature  of  the  chief  factors  concerned  in  the  two  revolu- 
tions in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  if  it  is  admissible  to  use  so  strong 
a  term,  only  a  guess  can  be  hazarded.  Physical  conditions  no 
doubt  played  an  important  part,  but  whatever  cause  may  have 
had  the  greatest  share  in  disturbing  the  eqiiilibrium  of  evolu- 
tionary forces,  it  would  seem  that  the  apparently  sudden 
appearance  of  Cycads  and  other  types  at  the  close  of  the  Palaeo- 
zoic period  made  a  widespread  and  sudden  impression  on  the 
whole  character  of  the  vegetation.  At  a  later  stage — in  post- 
Wealden  days — it  was  the  appearance  of  Angiosperms,  probably 
in  northern  latitudes,  that  formed  the  chief  motive  power  in 
accderating  the  transition  in  the  fades  of  plant-life  from  that 
which  marked  what  we  have  called  the  Mesozoic  floras,  to  the 
vegetation  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  periods. 
With  the  advent  of  Angiosperms  began,  as  the  late  marquis  of 
Saporta  expressed  it,  "  Une  revolution,  ainsi  rapide  dans  sa 
marche  qu'universelle  dans  ses  effets."  From  the  floras  of  the 
Tertiary  age  we  pass  by  gradual  stages  to  those  which  charac- 
terize the  present  phase  of  evolutionary  progress.  Among 
modem  floras  we  find  here  and  there  isolated  types,  such  as 
Ginkgo,  Sequoia,  Matonia,  Dipteris  and  the  Cycads,  persisting 
as  more  successful  survivals  which  have  held  their  own  through 
the  course  of  ages;  these  plants  remain  as  vestiges  from  a  remote 
past,  and  as  links  connecting  the  vegetation  of  to-day  with  that 
of  the  Mesozoic  era. 

AvrnovLiriKs.—Ciossoptens  Flora:  Blanford,  H.  P.,  "On  the 
age  and  correlation  of  the  Plant-bearing  Scries  of  India.  Ac." 
Quarterly  Journal  Geol.  Soc.  xxxi.  (187^):  Fcistmantcl,  "Fossil 
Flora  01  the  Gondwana  S\'stem,"  Mem.  Geti.  Surv.  India,  vols,  iii., 
&c.  (1879,  &c.) :  Seward,  FosstI  Plants  as  Tests  of  Climate  (Cambridge, 
1892),  with  bib1io{;raphy ;  "The  Glossopteris  Flora,"  Science  Pro- 
pess,  with  bibliography;  "On  the  Association  of  SigiUana  and 
Clossopirrts  in  South  Africa."  Q.J.C.S.,  vol.  liii.  (1897);  E.  A.  N. 
Arbcr,  Calalotue  of  the  Fossil  Plants  of  the  Glossopteris  Flora  in  the 
Department  0/  Geology  (British  Museum.  Nat.   riist..  Brii.  Mus. 
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.  Therefore,  without  a  knonledge  of  the 
physical  geography  of  any  pinindar  period,  we  cannot  ]inow 
whether  Like  or  urilike  floras  might  be  ejipectcd  in  neigbbouring 
areas  during  that  period.  If.  however,  we  discover  plant- 
Liearing  strata  intersl ratified  with  deposits  containing  marine 
fossils,  we  can  fix  the  period  to  which  the  plants  belong,  and  may 
be  able  to  correlate  them  in  distinct  areas,  even  though  the 
floras  Ik  unlike.   This  dear  stratigraphical  evitlence  is.  however. 
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strata  of  FonugaL.  These  deposits  so 
to  be  equivaLent  to  British  WeaLden  mcks, 
though  in  the  latter,  even  in  their  upper 
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knowledge  o[  the  ewlist  flowering-plant*. 

In  S,  Dikotaa  remarkable  series  bu  been  discovered,  lyiof 
unmistaknbiy  between  raaiine  Upper  Jurassic  rwka  bdow  ud 
Upper  Cretaceous  above.  There  has  b 
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by  the  researches  of  Lester  F.  Ward,  who  has  slwvB  bow  tbi 
Secondary  flora  gives  place  10  one  of  Tertiary  character. 
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Launu,  SaUx,^  BgiUhaima.  To  this  list  Bayer  adds  Aristolochia, 
The  Cenomanian  flora  of  central  Europe  appears  to  be  a  sub- 
tropical one,  with  marked  approaches  to  the  living  flora  pf  Australia. 
The  majority  of  its  Dicotyledons  belong  to  existing  genera,  but 
one  of  the  most  prolific  and  characteristic  Cretaceous  Torms  is  Cred' 
neria  (Fig.  3),  a  genus  of  doubtful  affinities,  which  has  been  compared 
by  different  authors  to  the  poplars,  planes,  limes  and  other  orders^ 

The  Cretaceous  plant-beds  of  Westphalia  include  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Senonian,  the  two  floras  being  very  distinct.  Hosius 
and  von  der  Marck  describe,  for  instance.  la  species  of  oak  from 
the  Upper  and  6  from  the  Lower  strata,  but  no  species  is  common 
to  the  two.  The  same  occurs  with  the  figs,  with  3  species  above 
and  8  below.  The  6  species  of  Crednena  are  all  confined  to  the  older 
deposits.  In  fact,  not  a  single  Dicotyledon  is  common  to  these 
two  closely  allied  divisions  of  the  Cretaceous  series;  a  circumstance 
not  easy  to  explain,  when  we  sec  how  well  the  oaks  and  figs  are 
represented  in  each.  Four  species  of  DewaUpua,  a  ranunculaceous 
genus  allied  to  the  hellebore,  make  their  appearance  in  the  Upper 
Senonian  of  Westphalia,  other  species  occurring  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  deposits  of  about  the  same  age.  The  Senonian  flora  of  the  last- 
named  place,  and  that  of  Maestricht,  are  still  only  imperfectly 
known.  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  variations  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  flora  from  pomt  to  point;  but  the  discoveries  within 
the  Arctic  circle  have  been  so  surprising  that  attention  must  again 
be  called  to  them.  Besides  the  Lower  Cretaceous  plants  already 
mentioned,  Heer  has  described  from  Greenland  a  flora  of  Ceno- 
manian age,  and  another  belonging  to  the  Senonian.  The  Ceno- 
manian strata  have  yielded  already  177  species,  the  different 
groups  being  represented  in  thesti  proportions:  Cryptogams.  37.  30 
of  which  are  Ferns ;  Cycads,  8 ;  Conifers,  27 ;  Monocotyledons.  8 ;  Apc- 
talous  Dicotyledons,  31 ;  other  Dicotyledons^66.  The  Senonian  strata 
have  yielded  118  species.  21  of  which  are  Cryptogams,  11  Conifers, 
5  Monocotyledons,  75  CHcotylcdons.  Forest  trees,  especially  oaks, 
are  plentiful,  and  many  of  the  species  are  identical  with  those  found 
in  Cretaceous  deposits  in  more  southern  latitudes.  Both  of  these 
floras  suggest,  however,  that  the  climate  of  Greenland  was  some- 
what colder  than  that  of  Westphalia,  though  scaroely  o>lder  than 
warm-temperate. 

The  Cretacedus  deposits  jtist  described  are  followed  by  a  series 
of  Tertiary  formations,  but  in  Europe  the  continuity  between 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  is  not  quite  complete)  The  Tertiary 
formations  have  been  assigned  to  six  periods;  these  are  termed — 
Paleocene,  Eocene,  Oligoccne,  Miocene,  Pliocene,  Plebtocene, 
and  each  has  its  own  botanical  peculiarities. 

During  the  Paleocene  period  the  plants  were  not  markedly 
different  from  those  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous.  Its  flora  is  still 
but  imperfectly  known,  for  we  are  dependent  on  two 
or  three  localities  for  the  plants.  There  is  found  at 
Suzanne,  about  60  m.  east  of  Paris,  an  isolated 
deposit  of  calcareous  tufa  full  of  leaves,  which  gives  a  curious 
in^ght  into  the  vegetation  which  flourished  in  Paleocene  times 
around  a  waterfall.  Suzanne  yields  Ferns  in  profusion,  mingled 
with  other  shade-loving  plants  such  as  would  grow  under  the 
trees  in  a  moist  ravine;  its  vegetation  is  comparable  to  that  of 
an  island  in  the  tropica]  seas.  Monocotyledons  are  tare,  the 
only  ones  of  much  interest  being  some  ftagments  of  pandanaceous 
leaves.  The  absence  of  Gymnosperms  is  noticeable.  The 
Proteaceae  are  also  missing;  but  other  Dicotyledons  occur  in 
profusion,  many  of  them  being  remarkable  for  the  large  size 
of  their  deciduous  leaves.  Among  the  flowering  plants  are 
Dewalqueaf  a  ranunculaceotis  genus  already  mentioned  as 
occurring  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  and  numerous  living  genera 
of  forest-trees,  such  as  occur  throughout  the  Tertiary  period, 
and  are  readily  comparable  with  living  forms.  Saporta  has 
described  about  seventy  Dicotyledons,  most  of  which  axe  peculiar 
to  this  locality. 

The  plant-bearing  maris  of  Gelinden,  near  Litee«  contain  the 
debris  (H  a  Paleocene  forest.  The  trees  seemed  to  nave  flourished 
on  neighbouring  chalky  heights.  The  most  abundant  species  of 
this  forest  were  the  oaks  and  chestnuts,  of  which  a  dozen  have 
been  collected;  laurels.  Viburnum,  ivv,  several  Aralias,  Dewal^uea^ 
a  Thuja  and  several  Ferns  may  be  aoded.  This  flora  is  compared 
by  Saporta  and  Marion  with  that  of  southern  Japan.  Other  de- 
posits of  this  age  in  France  have  furnished  plants  of  a  more  varied 
aspect,  including  myrtles,  araucarias,  a  bamboo  and  several  fan- 
leaved  palms.  Saporta  points  out  the  presence  in  these  Paleocene 
deposits  of  certain  types  common,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  American 
Tertiary  strata  between  (he  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  00  the  other,  to  the  Tertiary  flora  of  Greenland.  The  Palc«)ccne 
deposits  of  Great  Britain  are  01  marine  origin,  and  only  yield  pine- 
>  and  fragments  of  Osmunda. 


The  British  Eocene  and  Oligooene  strata  yidd  so  large  a  flora, 
and  contain  plant-beds  belonging  to  so  many  different  stages, 
that  it  is  unfortunate  we  have  stfll  no  monograph 
on  the  subject,  the  one  commenced  by  Ettingahausen 
and  Gardner  in  1879  having  reached  no  farther  than 
the    Ferns    and    Gymnosperms.      This    deficiency 
makes  it  impossible  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
British   Eocene   plants,   most   of   the   mstrrial   being  either 
unpublished  or  needing  re-examination. 

In  the  cariiest  Eocene  plant-beds,  in  the  Woolwich  and  Reatfint 
series,  a  small  but  interesting  flora  is  found,  which  suggests  a  tem- 
perate climate  less  warm  than  that  of  earlier  or  of  later  periods. 
Leaves  of  planes  are  abundant,  and  among  the  |:4ants  recoraed  are 
two  figs,  a  burel,  a  Rolnnia,  a  CrtviUea  and  a  palm.  Ferns  are  scarce. 
Ettingshausen  and  Gardner  recording  only  Anei$iiia  subcr^act^  and 
PUru  (?)  Prtstwichii.  The  only  Gymnosperms  determined  are 
Libocedrus  adpressa,  which  is  close  to  L.  deeurrens  of  the  Yoacoiite, 
and  Taxodium  europaeum.  A  few  plants  have  "been  found  in  the 
next  stage,  the  Oldhavcn  beds,  aiiid  among  these  are  fig  and 
cinnamon.  Gardner  consders  the  plants  to  point  to  subtropical 
conditions.  The  London  Clay  has  yielded  a  lam  number  of  plants, 
but  most  of  the  species  are  represented  by  miits  alooe.  aoc  by 
leaves.  This  circumstance  makes  it  difiicult  to  compare  the  Roia 
with  that  of  other  formations,  for  not  only  is  it  uncertain  which 
leaves  and  fruits  belong  to  the  same  plant,  but  there  is  the  additional 
source  of  doubt,  that  different  elements  of  the  same  flora  may  he 
represented  at  different  localities.  Of  some  plants  only  the  de> 
ciduous  leaves  are  likely  to  be  preserved,  whilst  other  siaocnknt- 
leaved  forms  will  only  be  known  from  their  woody  fruits.  Anong 
the  200  plants  of  the  London  Clay  are  no  Ferns,  but  6  gcneia  a 
Gymnosperms — ^viz.  CaUiiris  (2  species),  SegmfiiOt  Atkrotaxis  0) 
Ginkgo,  Podocarpus,  Pinm;  and  several  genera  of  palms,  of  wfcick 
the  tropical  Nipa  is  the  most  abundant  and  most  characteristic, 
among  the  others  being  fan-palms  of  the  genera  Sabai  and  Ckema^ 
tops.  The  Dicotyledons  need  further  study.  Among  the  fruits 
Ettingshausen  records  Quercus,  Licuidombar,  Laurus,  Nytsa, 
Diospyro*^  Symplocos,  Magnolia,  Victoria,  HigkUa,  Sapmims, 
Cupania,  Eugenta,  Eucalyptus,  Amygdaius-,  he  suggests  that  the 
fruits  of  the  London  Clay  of  Sheppey  may  belong  to  tiae  same 
pbints  as  the  hsaves  found  at  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  next  staee  is  represented  by  the  Lower  Bagshot  leaf-beds 
of  Alum  Bay.  These  pipeclays  yield  a  varied  flora,  Ettingshauva 
recording  274  species,  belonging  to  ti6  genera  and  63  families. 
Gardner,  however,  is  unable  to  reconcile  this  estimated  richness 
with  our  knowlcdjge  of  the  flora,  and  surmises  that  fossil  pianti 
from  other  localities  must  have  been  inadvertently  indudecL  He 
considers  the  flora  to  be  the  most  trocncal  of  any  that  has  so  far 
been  studied  in  the  northern  hemispnere.  Its  most  coospicucwi 
plants  are  Ficus  BcfwerbankO,  AraUa  primigtuia,  ^mptewa 
acutiloba,  Dryandra  Bunburyi,  Cassia  Uugfri  and  the  fruiu  of 
Caesalpinia.  The  floras  which  it  chiefly  resembles  are  fint,  tfcat 
of  Monte  Bolca,  and  second,  that  of  the  Gres  du  Soissooais,  which 
latter  Gardner  thinks  may  be  of  the  same  age,  and  not  earlier,  as 
is  generally  supposed.  The  total  number  of  species  foond  at  Alum 
Bay.  according  to  this  author,  is  only  about  so  or  60. 

To  the  Bagshot  Sand  succeeds  the  thick  mass  of  aads  with 
intercalated  plant-beds  seen  in  Bournemouth  cliffs.  Each  bed 
yields  peculiar  forms,  the  total  number  of  nsedes  amosmtiag  to 
many  hundred,  most  of  them  differing  from  those  occnrriag  ia  the 
strata  below.  The  plants  suggest  a  coraparisoo  of  the  dinate 
and  forests  with  those  of  the  Malay  Archipdatm  and  tropkal 
America.  At  one  place  we  find  drifted  fruits  of  Nipa,  at  onoihtf 
Higklea  and  ilNoica.  Other  beds  yield  principally  palmsi  wiHcms. 
laurels.  Eucalyptus  or  Ferns;  but  there  are  no  Cycuia.  As  sbosisg 
the  richness  of  this  flora,  we  may  mention  that  in  the  only  ordtn 
which  have  yet  been  monographed.  Ferns  are  repitfsentea  by  17 
species  and  Gymnospemu  by  10,  though  these  are  not  the  groups 
best  represented.  Gardner  speaks  of  the  BoumenKNith  floca  as 
appearinf^  to  consist  principally  of  trees  or  hard-wooded  dirabs. 
comparatively  few  remains  of  the  herbaceous  ventatioa  beiDg 
preserved.  The  higher  Eocene  strata  of  England— those  above  the 
Bournemouth  Beds— are  of  marine  arigin,  and  yidd  only  drifted 
fruits,  principally  fir-cones. 

In  the  volcanic  districts  of  the  sooth-west  of  ^f^^ml  and  the 
north-cast  of  Ireland  plant-beds  a^e  found  intercalated  bctwett 
the  lava-flows.  These  also,  like  the  lignites  of  Bovev  Tiaccy. 
have  been  referred  to  the  Miocene  period,  on  the  suppooed  evidence 
of  the  plants;  but  more  recent  discoveries  by  G^rdaer  tesKi  to 
throw  doubt  on  this  allocation,  and  suggest  that,  thoogh  of  vorioos 
a^cs,  the  first-formed  of  these  deposits  may  date  bock  to  earty  Eoceoe 
times.  The  flora  found  in  Mull  points  distinctly  to  tcmpenie 
conditions:  but  it  is  not  yet  dear  whether  this  indicates  a  dincmt 
period  from  the  subtrofucal  flora  of  the  south  of  England,  or  whethff 
the  difference  depends  on  laritude  or  local  conditions.  The  pbats 
include  a  Fern,  Onoclea  kehridica,  ck>se  to  a  living  American  fom; 
four  Gymnoqierms  belonging  to  the  genera  Cryfiomtria,  Gmbg». 
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TaxMS  and  Podocarpusx  Dkotyledons  of  about  30  species,  several 
of  which  have  beeo  ^ured.    Among  the  Dicotyledons  may  be 

mentbned  Plaianus,  Acer  (?),  Quercus  (?), 
.Viburnum,  Alnus,  Magtu^ia,  Corytus  (?), 
Castanea  (?).  Ztsypkus,  Populus  and  the  ncttlc- 
like  Boekmeria  anlimui.  The  absence  cf  the 
so-calkd  cinnamon-leaves  and  the  Smilaceae, 
which  always  enter  into  the  composition  of 
Middle  Eocene  and  Oligocene  floras,  is  notice- 
able. The  Irish  strata  yield  two  ferns;  7 
Gymnospcrms.  Cupressus,  CrypUmteria,  Taxus, 
Podocarpus,  Pinus  (2  species),  Tsuta;  and 
leaves  of  about  2$  Dicotyledons.  The  most 
abundant  leaf,  according  to  Gardner,  does  not 
seem  distinct  from  Ceiastreph^um  Benedeni, 
of  the  Palcooene  strata  of  Gclmden;  a  water- 
lily,  Nelutnbium  Buckii,  occurs  also  in  Oligo- 
cene beds  on  the  Continent;  the  species  of 
MacOintockia  (fig.  4)  is  found  both  in  the 
Arctic  floras  and  at  Gelindcn.  Among  the 
other  plants  are  an  alder,  aa  oak  and  a 
doubtful  cinnamoo. 

Leaving  these  Scottish  and  Irish  depo»ts 
of  doubtful  age,  we  find  in  the  Hampshire 
Etasin  a  thick  series  of  fluviatile,  lacustrine 
ami  marine  deposits  undoubtedly  of  Lower 
and  Middle  Oligocene  date.  Their  flora  is 
still  a  ungularly  poor  one,  though  pbnts  have 
been  obtamcd  at  many  different  levels;  they 
perhaps  indicate  a  somewhat  cooler  climate 
than  that  of  the  Bournemouth  series.  Among 
the  more  abundant  plants  are  nucules  cf 
several  species  of  Ckara^  and  drifted  fruits 
and  seeds  of  water-lilies,  of  Folliculites  (now 
'generally  referred  to  Siratioles)  and  of  Ltmno- 
carpus  (allied  to  Potamoteton);  there  is  little 
else  mixed  with  these.  Otlwr  seams  are  full 
of  the  twigs  and  cones  of  AtkraUixis,  a  Conifer 
now  confined  to  Tasmania.    Ferns  are  repre- 

c,c     M jUarCiin^  sented  by  Cleickenia,  Lytodium  and  Ckryso- 

iL-h^  JS^mta,    ^»*'"  L^fi*oeanuM,  which  last  has  a  very  wide 
ucKta  mncrvaia.    ^^^  j^  ^j^^.  Monocotyledons,  by  a  Sabal 

and  a  feather-palm,  as  well  as  by  the  two  aquatic  genera  above 
mentiofied;  Gymnosperms.  by  the  extinct  araucarian  genus  Dolio- 
strolnis,  by  fare  pine-cones,  and  by  AikrotaxU.  Dicotyledonous 
leaves  are  not  plentiful,  the  cenera  recorded  being  Andromeda^ 
Ctnnamomum,  Zisybkus,  Rhus,  Viburnum. 

The  lignite  deposiu  and  pine-clays  of  Bovey  Traccy  in  Devon, 
referred  by  Heer  and  Peneelly  to  the  Miocene  period,  were  con- 
sidered by  Gardner  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Bournemouth  beds 
(Middle  Eocene).  Recent  researches  show,  however,  that  Hcer's 
view  was  more  nearly  correct.  The  flora  df  Bovey  is  like  that  of 
the  lignite  of  the  Wetterau,  whkh  b  either  highest  Oligocene  or 
lowest  Mkxxne.  Several  s^ics  of  Nyssa  are  common  to  the 
two  districts,  as  are  a  clirobmg  palm,  two  vines,  a  magnolia,  &c. 
The  common  tree  at  Bovey  is  Sequoia  CouUsiae,  which  probably 
gtrw  in  profusion  in  the  sheltered  valleys  of  Dartmoor,  close  to 
the  lake.  Above  these  strata  in  Great  Britain  there  is  a  complete 
break,  no  species  of  plant  ranging  upwards  into  the  next  fossiliferous 
diviskm. 

Space  will  not  albw  us  to  deal  with  the  numerous  scattered 
deposits  which  have  yielded  Tertiary  plants.  It  will  be  more  to 
the  purpose  to  take  distant  areas,  where  the  order  of  the  strata 
is  clear,  and  compare  the  succession  of  the  floras  with 
'that  met  with  in  other  geographical  regions  and  in 
other  latitudes.  For  this  study  it  will  be  most 
convenient  to  take  next  south  and  central  France, 
for  in  that  area  can  be  found  a  series  of  plant-bearing  strata  in 
which  is  i^eserved  a  nearly  continuous  history  of  the  vegetation 
from  Upper  Eocene  down  to  Pliocene.  The  account  is  taken 
mainly  from  the  writings  of  Saporta. 

The  gypsum-depKMTt  of  Upper  Eocene  date  at  Aix  in  Provence 
commences  thb  series,  and  a  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  perfect 
preservation  of  its  organic  remains.  Among  its  Gymnosoerms  are 
numerous  Cnpressineae  of  African  affinity  belonging  to  the  genera 
Cailiiris  and  Widdrinffonia,  and  a  juniper  close  to  one  indigenous 
in  Greece.  Fan-palms,  several  species  of  dragon-tree  and  a  banana. 
like  one  living  m  Abyssinia,  represent  the  more  peculiar  Mono- 
cotyliedons.  Among  the  noticeable  Dicotyledons  are  the  Myricaceae. 
Proteaceae,  Laurineae^  Bcmbax,  the  Judas-tree,  Acacia^  Ailanlhus, 
while  tbe  most  plentiful  forms  are  the  Araliaceae.  Willows  and 
poplars,  with  a  tew  other  plants  of  more  temperate  regions,  are 
found  ranely  at  Aix,  and  seemin^y  point  to  casual  introduction 
from  surrounding  mountains.  In  a  general  way,  spiny  plants, 
wkh  stiff  bvancnes  and  dry  and  coriaceous  leaves,  dominate  the 


flora,  as  they  now  do  in  Central  Africa,  to  which  region  00  the  whole 
Saporta  considers  the  flora  to  be  most  allied. 

The  succeeding  Oligocene  flora  appears  to  be  more  characterized 
by  a  gradual  replacement  of  the  Eocene  species  by  allied  forms, 
than  by  any  marked  change  in  the  assemblage  or  m  the  climatic 
conditions.  It  forms  a  perfectly  gradual  transition  to  the  still  newer 
Miocene  period,  the  newer  species  dowly  appearing  and  increasing 
in  number.  Saporta  considers  that  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  the  alternate  dry  and  moist  heat  of  the  Eocene  period 
gave  place  to  a  climate  more  etiually  and  more  universally  humid, 
and  that  these  conditions  continued  without  material  change  into 
the  succeeding  Miocene  stage.  Among  the  types  of  vegetation 
which  nuike  their  appearance  in  Europe  during  the  Oligocene 
period  may  be  mentioned  the  Conifers  Libacedrus  salicomioides, 
several  species  of  Ckamaecyparis  and  Se^wHa,  Taxodium  distickum 
and  Clyf^strobus  europaeus.  The  palms  uidude  Sabal  kaerinnana, 
S.  major  and  Flabellarta.  Among  the  Myricaceae  several  species  of 
Compumia  are  common.  These  new-comers  are  all  of  American 
type.  Aquatic  plants,  espteially  water-lilies,  are  abundant  and 
varied;  the  soil-dry  CaUitris  and  widdringfonia  become  scarce. 

Though  we  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  other  European 
localities  for  Eocene  and  Oligocene  plants,  there  is  one  district 
to  which  attention  should  be  drawn,  on  account  of 
the  exceptional  state  of  preservation  of  the  specimens.  Jj[jjj.f* 
On  the  Baltic  shores  of  Prussia  there  is  found  a' 
quantity  of  amber,  containing  remains  of  insects  and  plants. 
This  is  derived  from  strata  of  Oligocene  age,  and  is  particularly 
valuable  because  it  preserves  perfectly  various  soft  parts  of  the 
plants,  which  are  usually  lost  in  fossil  specimens.  The  tissues, 
in  fact,  are  preserved  just  as  they  would  be  in  Canada  balsam. 
The  amber  yields  such  things  as  fallen  floweis,  perfect  catkins 
of  oak,  pollen  grains  and  fungi.  It  enables  us  to  determine 
accurately  orders  and  genera  which  otherwise  are  unknown  in 
the  fossil  state,  and  it  thtis  aids  us  in  forming  a  truer  idea  of  the 
flora  of  the  period  than  can  be  formed  at  any  locality  where  the 
harder  parts  albn^  are  recognizable.  No  doubt  this  amber 
flora  is  still  imperfectly  known,  but  it  is  valuable  as  ^ving  a 
good  idea  of  the  vegetation,  during  Oligocene  times,  of  a  mixed 
wood  of  pine  and  oak,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  herbaceous 
and  woody  plants,  such  as  would  now  be  found  under  similar 
conditions. 

The  plants  of  which  the  floral  organs  or  perfect  fruits  are  pre- 
served include  the  amber-bearing  Pinus  succinijera,  Smtlax^ 
PkoeniXt  the  spike  of  an  aroid,  xi  species  of  oak,  a  of  chestnut, 
a  beech,  Urttcaceae,  2  cinnamons  and  Trianthera  amon^  the 
Lauraeeae,  representatives  of  the  Cistaeeae,  Ternstroemioeeae, 
Dilleniaceae  (3  species  of  Hibbertia),  Ceraniaceae  {Geranium  and 
Erodium),  Oxalidaceae,  Acer,  Celaslraceae,  (Hacaceae,  PiUosporaceaei 
Ilex  (2  species),  Eupkorbiaeeae,  VmbeUiJerae  {Ckaeropkyllum), 
Saxifragaceae  (3  genera),  Hamamelidaceae,  Rosaceae,  Connaraceae, 
Ericaceae  (^Andromeda  and  Cleikra),  Mvrsinaceae  (3  species), 
Rubiaceae,  Sambucus  (2  species),  Santauueae,  Lorantkaceae  (3 
species).  We  here  discover  for  the  first  time  various  living  families 
and  genera,  but  there  is  still  a  noticeable  absence  of  many  of  our 
most  prolific  existing  groups.  Whether  this  deficiency,  is  accidental 
or  real  time  will  show. 

The  Miocene  flora,  which  succeeds  to  that  just  described,  is 
well  represented  in  Europe;  but  till  recently  there  has  been  ao 
unfortunate  tendency  to  refer  Tertiary  floras  of  all 
dates  to  the  Miocene  period,  unless  the  geological 
position  of  the  strata  was  so  clear  as  obviously  to  forbid  this 
assignment.  Thus  plant-beds  in  the  basalt  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  were  called  Miocene;  and  in  the  Arctic  regions  and  in 
North  America  even  plant-beds  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age  were 
referred  to  the  same  period.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  some 
of  the  first  Tertiary  floras  to  be  examined  were  certainly  Miocene, 
and,  when  these  plants  had  been  studied,  it  was  considered  that 
somewhat  similar  assemblages  found  elsewhere  in  deposits  of 
doubtful  geological  age  must  also  be  Miocene.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  not  recognized  that  changes  in  the  marine  fauna,  on  which 
our  geological  classification  mainly  depends,  correspond  scarcely 
at  all  with  changes  in  the  land  plants.  It  was  not  suspected, 
or  the  fact  was  ignored,  that  the  break  between  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary — made  so  conspicuous  by  striking  changes  in  the 
aquatic  animals — had  little  or  no  importance  in  botanical 
history.  It  was  not  realized  that  an  Upper  Cretaceous  flora 
needed  critical  examination  to  distinguish  it  from  one  of  Miocene 
age,  and  that  the  two  periods  were  not  characterised  by  a 
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sweeping  change  of  generic  type,  such  as  took  place  among  the 
marine  invertebrates.  It  may  appear  absurd  to  a  geologist  that 
any  one  could  mistake  a  Cretaceous  flora  for  one  of  Miocene 
date,  since  the  marine  animals  are  completely  different  and  the 
differences  are  striking.  In  the  case  of  the  plants,  however,  the 
Tertiary  generic  types  in  large  part  appeared  in  Upper  Cretaceous 
times.  Few  or  no  extinct  types  are  to  be  found  in  these  older 
strata — there  is  nothing  among  the  plants  equivalent  to  the 
unmistakably  extinct  Ammonites,  Bdemnites,  and  a  hundred 
other  groups,  and  we  only  meet  with  constant  variations  in. the 
same  genus  or  family,  these  variations  having  seldom  any  obvious 
relation  to  phylogeny. 

The  Miocene  period  is  unrepresented  by  any  deposits  in  Great 
Britain,  unless  the  Bovey  lignite  should  belong  to  its  earliest  stage; 
we  will  therefore  commence  with  the  best  known  region — that  of 
central  Europe  and  especially  of  Switzerland,  whence  a  prolific 
flora  has  been  collected  and  described  by  Oswald  Hccr.  The  Miocene 
lacustrine  deposits  are  contained  in  a  number  of  silted-up  lake* 
basins,  which  were  successively  formed  and  obliterated  during  the 
uprise  of  the  Alps  and  the  continuous  folding  and  bending  ol  the 
earth's  crust  which  was  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  period.  These 
undulations  tended  to  transform  valleys  into  chains  of  lakes,  into 
which  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  surrounding  ^rea  fell  or  were 
washed.  We  thus  find  preserved  in  the  Upper  Miocene  lacustrine 
deposits  of  Switzerland  a  larger  flora  than  is  known  from  any 
other  period  of  similar  length :  m  fact,  an  analysis  of  its  composition 
suggests  that  the  Miocene  flora  of  Switzerland  must  have  been 
both  larger  and  more  varied  than  that  now  living  in  the  same 
country.  The  best  known  locality  for  the  Upper  Miocene  plants 
is  Oeningen,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  where  nave  been  collected 
nearly  500  species  of  plants,  the  total  number  of  Miocene  plants 
found  in  Switzerland  being  stated  to  be  now  over  900.  Among 
the  characteristics  of  this  Miocene  flora  are  the  large  number  of 
families  represented,  the  marked  increase  in  the  deciduous-leaved 
plants,  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of  palms  and  of  tropical 
plants,  and  the  replacement  of  these  latter  by  Mediterranean  or 
North  American  forms.  According  to  Heer,  the  tropical  forms 
in  the  Swiss  Miocen'c  agree  rather  with  Asiatic  types,  while  the 
subtropical  and  temperate  plants  are  allied  to  forms  now  living  in 
the  temperate  zone  in  North  America.  Of  the  920  species  descnbed 
by  Heer,  114  are  Cryptogams  and  806  flowering  plants.  Mosses 
are  extremely  ,rarc,  Heer  only  describing  3  species.  Vascular 
Cryptogams  still  include  one  or  two  large  horsetails  with  stems 
over  an  inch  thick,  and  also  37  species  of  .Fem^  amongst  the  most 
interesting  of  which  arc  5  species  belonging  to  the  climbing  Lyith 
dium,  a  genus  now  living  in  Java.  The  number  of  Ferns  is  just 
equal  to  that  now  found  in  Switzerland.  Cycads  are  only  reprcy 
scnted  by  fragments  of  two  species,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  last 
appearance  of  Cycads  in  Europe.  The  Coniferae  include  no  fewer 
than  04  species  of  Cupressineae  and  I7  of  Abietineae,  including 
several  species  of  Sequoia.  Monocotyledons  form  one-sixth  of  the 
known  Miocene  flora,  25  of  them  being  grasses  and  30  sedges;  but 
most  of  these  need  furtner  study,  and  are  very  insumciently  char- 
acterized. Heer  records  one  species  of  rice  and  four  of  millet. 
Most  of  the  other  Monocotyledons  call  for  little  remark,  though 
among  them  is  ^n  Iris,  a  Bromelia  and  a  ginger.  Svtilax,  as  in 
earlier  times,  was  common.  Palms,  referred  to  11  species,  are 
found,  though  they  seem  to  have  decreased  in  abundance;  of  them 
7  are  fan-palms,  the  others .  including  Phoenicitex — a  form  allied 
to  the  date — ^and  a  trailing  palm,  CatamopsiSt  allied  to  the  canes 
and  rattansi  Among  the  Dicotyledons,  the  Le^uminosae  take  the 
first  place  with  131  species,  including  Acacta,  Caesalpinia  and 
Cassia,  each  represented  by  several  forms.  The  occurrence  of  90 
species  of  Amenkueae  shows  that,  as  the  climate  became  less 
tropical,  the  relative  proportion  or  this  group  to  the  total  flora 
increased.  Evergreen  oaks  are^  a  marked  characteristic  of  the 
period,  more  than  half  the  Swiss  species  being  allied  to  living 
American  forms.  Fig-trees  referred  to  17  species  occur^  all  with 
undivided  leathery  leaves;  one  is  close  to  tne  banyan,  another  to 
the  indiarubber-tree.  The  Laurijieae  ytere  plentiful,  and  include 
various  true  laurels,  camphor-trees,  cinnamon.  Per  sea  and  Sassafras. 
The  Proleaceae,  according  to  Heer,  ar*  still  common,  the  Australian 
genera  Hakea,  Dryandra,  Crevillea  and  Banksia,  bein^;  represented. 
Amongst  gamopetalous  plants  several  of  our  largest  living  families, 
includmg  Campanuiaceae,  Labialae,  Sohiauiceae  and  Primidaceae, 
are  still  missing;  and  of  Boragineae,  Scrophularineae,  Centianeae 
and  Caprifoliaceae  there  are  only  faint  and  doubtful  indications. 
The  Composilae  are  represented  by  isolated  fruits  of  various  species. 
Twining  lianas  are  met  with  in  a  species  of  Bignonia;  Umbetliferae 
Ranunculaceae  and  Crueiferae,  are  represents  by  a  few  fruits. 
These  families,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  had  ianything  like 
their  present  importance  in  the  temperate  flora,  though,  as  they 
are  mainly  herbaceous  plants  with  fruits  of  moderate  hardness, 
they  may  have  decayed  and  left  no  trace.  The  American  Liriodendron 
still  flourished  in  Europe.  Water-lilies  of  the  genera  Nympkaea 
»nd  Nelumbium  occur.     Maples  were  still  plentiful,  20  species 


having  been  described.  Rosaeeae  are  rare,  Crataegus,  Prunus  and 
Amygdalus,  being  the  only  genera  recorded.  It  is  obvious  that 
many  of  these  Swiss  Miocene  plants  will  need  more  dose  study 
before  their  specific  characters,  or  even  their  generic  po&ition,  can 
be  accepted  as  thoroughly  made  out;  still,  this  will  not  affect  ihe 
general  composition  of  the  flora,  with  its  brgc  proportion  of  de- 
ciduous trees  and  evergreens,  and  its  noticcabie  deficiency  in  many 
of  our  largest  living  families. 

From  Europe  it  will  be  convenient  to  pass  to  a  distant  region 
of  similar  latitude,  so  that  we  may  see  to  what  extent  botanical 
provinces  existed  in  Eocene  and  Oligocene  times.  It  Teni»r 
so  happens  that  the  interior  of  temperate  North  otSonk 
America  is  almost  the  only  region  outside  Europe  in  '*"*'** 
which  a  series  of  plant-bearing  strata  give  a  connected  history 
of  these  periods,  and  in  which  the  plants  have  been  collected 
and  studied.  It  is  unfortunately  still  very  diflScult  to  conelaie 
even  approximately  the  strata  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  there  is  great  doubt  as  to  what  strata  belong  to  each  divisk>n 
of  the  Tertiary  period  even  in  different  parts  of  North  America. 
This  difficulty  will  disappear  as  the  strata  become  better  known; 
but  at  present  each  of  the  silted-up  lakes  has  to  be  studied  separ- 
ately, for  we  cannot  expect  so  cl<»e  a  correspondence  in  their 
faunas  and  floras  as  is  found  in  the  more  crowded  and  smaller 
basins  in  central  Europe. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  Tertiary  florzs 
of  North  America,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  Europe,  is  the 
greater  continuity  in  their  history  and  ^ater  connexion  with  the 
existing  flora  of  the  same  regions.  This  difference  is  readily  ex- 
plained when  we  remember  that  in  Europe  the  main  barriers  «hicb 
stop  migration,  such  as  the  Alps  and  the  Mediterranean,  run  cast 
and  west,  while  in  America  the  only  bamers  of  any  importJince 
run  north  and  south.  In  consequence  of  this  peculiarity,  cUmi'.x 
or  orograohic  changes  in  Europe  tend  to  drive  animals  and  plants 
into  a  cut  de  sac,  from  which  there  is  no  escape;  but  in  Aiiicrica 
similar  climatic  waves  merely  cause  the  species  alternately  to  retmt 
and  advance.  This  difficulty  in  migration  is  probably  the  reasMi 
why  the  existing  European  flora  is  so  poor  in  larj^fruited  trcrs 
compared  with  what  it  was  in  Miocene  times  or  with  the  esistin; 
flora  of  North  America.  In  America  the  contrast  between  tla: 
Eocene  forests  and  those  now  living  is  much  less  striking,  and  this 
fact  has  led  to  the  wrong  assumption  that  the  present  Amcp.r:in 
flora  had  its  origin  in  the  American  continent.  Such  a  conclusiui 
is  by  no  means  warranted  by  the  facts,  for  in  Tertiary  timc?^,  as  »e 
have  seen,  the  European  flora  had  a  distinctly  "  American  "  fack;&. 
Therefore  the  so-called  Apierican  forms  may  have  originated  ia 
the  Old  World,  or  more  probably,  as  Saporta  suggests,  in  the  pcUr 
regions,  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  increase  of  cold  southvardi 
into  Europe  and  into  America.  The  American  Tertiary  flora  is 
so  large,  and  the  geology  of  the  deposits  is  so  intricate,  that  it  u  cut 
of  the  question  to  discuss  them  more  fully  within  the  limits  of  this 
article.  We  may  point  out,  however,  that  the  eariy  Tertiary  florat 
seem  to  indicate  a  much  closer  connexion  and  a  greater  coromuoiiy 
of  species  thain  is  found  between  the  existing  plants  of  Europe  aci 
America.  Or,  rather,  we  should  perhaps  say  that  ancient  floras 
suggest  recent  dispersal  from  the  place  of  origin,  and  kss  time  to 
which  to  vary  ana  become  modified  by  the  loss  of  different  groups 
in  the  two  continents.  Geographical  provinces  are  certaioly 
indicated  by  the  Eocene  flora  of  Europe  and  America,  but  these  are 
less  marked  than  those  now  ensting. 

If  we  turn  to  a  more  isolated  region,  like  Aostnfia,  we  find 
a  Lower  Eocene  flora  distinctly  related  to  the  existing  flcffa  of 
Australia  and  not  to  that  •  of  other  continents. 
Australasia  had  then  as  now  a  peculiar  flora  of  its 
own,  though  the  former  wide  dispersal  of  the  Proteaceae  and 
Myrtaceae,  and  also  the  large  number  of  Amentaceae  then  found 
in  Australia,  make  the  Eocene  plants  of  Europe  and  Australia 
much  less  unlike  than  are  the  present  floras. 

Within  the  Arctic  circle  a  large  number  of  Tertiaiy  pbi^ 
have  been  collected.  These  were  described  by  Heer,  who 
referred  them  to  the  Miocene  period;  he  recognized,  j^^^^ 
in  fact,  two  periods  during  which  Angiosperras  jajMrT 
flourished  within  the  Arctic  regions,  the  one  U{^}cr 
Cretaceous,  the  other  Miocene.  To  this  view  of  the  Miocene 
age  of  the  plant-bearing  strata  in  Greenland  and  Spitsbeffcn 
there  are  serious  objections,  which  we  wilji  again  refer  to  whcs 
the  flora  has  been  described. 

The  Tertiary  flora  of  Greenland  is  of  great  interest,  from  the 
extremely  high  latitude  at  which  the  plants  flourished,  thirtv  «x 
the  species  having  been  collected  so  far  north  as  lat.  81*.  Taki:^ 
first  this  most  northerly  locality,  in  Grinnell  Land*  we  fiad  the  flora 
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to  comprise  a  horsetails,  ii  Conifers  (including  the  \\ynng  Pinus 
Abits),  2  grasses,  a  acdge,  7  poplars,  a  willow,  2  birches,  2  hazels, 
an  elm,  a  Viburnum,  a  water-lily,  and  a  lime.  Such  an  assemblaffe 
at  the  present  day  would  suggest  a  latitude  quite  25"  farther  south; 
but  it  shows  decidedly  colder  conditions  than  any  of  the  European 
Eocene,  Oligocene,  or  Miocene  strata.  From  lat.  78**  in  Spitsbergen 
Heer  records  136  species  of  fossil  plants.  More  to  the  south,  at 
Disco  Island  in  lat.  7o^  the  Tertiary  wood  seem  to  have  been 
principally  composed  of  planes  and  Sequoias;  but  a  large  number 
of  other  genera  occur,  the  total  number  of  plants  already  recorded 
being  137.  From  various  parts  of  Greenland  they  now  amount 
to  at  least  380.  Among  the  plants  from  Disco,  more  than  a  quarter 
are  also  found  in  the  Miocene  of  central  Europe.  The  plants  of 
Disco  include,  besides  the  plane  and  Sequoia,  such  warm-temperate 
trees  as  Ginkgo,  oak,  beech,  poplar,  maple,  walnut,  lime  and 
magnolia.  If  these  different  deposits  arc  contemporaneous,  as  is 
not  improbable,  there  is  a  distinct  change  in  the  flora  as  we  move 
farther  from  the  pole,  which  suggests  that  difference  of  latitude  then 
as  now  was  accompanied  by  a  difference  in  the  flora.  But  if  this 
process  is  continuous  from  latitude  to  latitude,  then  we  ought  not 
to  look  for  a  flora  of  equivalent  age  in  the  warm-temperate  Miocene 
deposits  of  central  Europe,  but  should  rather  expect  to  find  that  the 
temperate  plants  of  Greenland  were  contemporaneous  with  a  tropical 
fiora  in  central  Europe.  As  Mr  Starkie  Gardner  has  pointed  out,  it 
does  not  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  same  flora  could  have 
ranged  then  through  40*  of  latitude;  it  b  more  probable  that  an 
Eocene  temperate  flora  found  in  the  Arctic  regions  travelled  south- 
wards as  the  climate  became  cooler,  till  it  oecame  the  Miocene 
temperate  flora  of  central  Europe.  Mr  Gardner  suggests,  therefore, 
that  the  plant-beds  of  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen  represent  the 
period  of  greatest  heat,  and  are  therefore  wrongly  referred  to  the 
Miocene.  At  present  the  evidenpe  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  decide 
the  question,  for  if  this  view  is  ri^ht,  we  ought  to  find  within  the 
Arctic  circle  truly  Arctic  floras  equivalent  to  the  cool  Lower  Eocene 
and  Miocene  periods;  but  the^e  have  not  yet  been  met  with. 

A  Steady  decrease  of  temperature  marked  the  Ph'ocene  period 
throughout  Europe,  and  gradually  brought  the  climatic  con- 
-^^^  ditions  into  correspondence  with  those  now  existing, 

till  towards  the  end  of  .the  period  neither  climate 
nor  physical  geogtaphy  differed  greatly  from  those  now  existing. 
Concurrently  with  this  change,  the  tropical  and  extinct  forms 
disappeared,  and  the  flora  approached  more  and  more  nearly 
to  that  now  existing  in  the  districts  where  the  fossil  plants  are 
found,  though  in  the  older  deposits,  at  any  rate,  the  geographical 
dbtribution  still  differed  considerably  from  that  now  met  with. 
At  last,  in  the  latest  Pliocene  strata  (often  called  "  pre-Glacial  ") 
we  find  a  flora  consisting  almost  entirely  of  existing  species 
belonging  to  the  Palaearctic  regions,  and  nearly  all  still  living 
in  the  country  where  the  fossils  are  found.  This  flora,  however, 
is  associated  with  a  fauna  of  large  mammals,  the  majority  of 
which  are  extinct. 

The  plants  of  the  Older  Pliocene  period  are  unknown  in  Great 
Britain,  and  little  known  throughout  Europe  except  in  central 
France  and  the  Mediterranean  rejgion.  The  forests  of  central  France 
during  this  epoch  showed,  according  to  Saporta,  a  singular  admixture 
of  living  European  soecics,  with  trees  now  characteristic  of  the 
Canary  Isles  and  of  North  America.  For  instance,  of  the  living 
species  found  at  Mcximieux,  near  Lyons,  one  is  American,  eight 
at  lca«>t  belong  to  the  Canaries  (six  bcin^  characteristic  of  those 
iUands),  two  are  Asiatic,  and  ten  still  live  m  Europe.  Taking  into 
account,  however,  the  closest  living  allies  of  the  fossil  plants,  we 
find  about  equal  affinities  with  the  floras  of  Europe,  America,  and 
Asia.  There  is  also  a  decided  resemblance  to  the  earlier  Miocene 
flora.  Among  the  more  interesting  plants  of  this  deposit  may  be 
mentioned  Torreya  nucifera,  now  Japanese;  an  evergreen  oak  close 
to  the  common  Quercus  Ilex;  Laurus  canariensis,  ApoUonias 
ranarirnsis,  Persra  carolinensis,  and  Ilex  canariensis;  Daphne  pontica 
(a  plant  of  Asia  Minor);  a  species  of  box,  scarcely  differing  from  the 
English,  and  a  bamboo.  To  this  epoch,  or  perhaps  to  a  stage 
slightly  later,  and  not  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  should  probably  be  referred  the  lignite  deposits  of  the 
Val  d*.'\rno.  This  lignite  and  the  accompanying  leaf-bearing  clays 
underlie  and  are  apparently  older  than  the  strata  with  Newer  Pliocene 
mammals  and  moilusca.  The  only  mammal  actually  associated 
with  the  plants  appears  to  be  a  species  of  tapir,  a  genus  which  in 
Europe  seems  to  oe  characteristically  Miocene  and  Uldcr  Pliocene. 
The  plants  of  the  Val  d'Arno  have  been  described  by  Ristori;  they 
consist  mainly  of  deciduous  trees,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are 
known  Miocene  and  early  Pliocene  forms,  nearly  all  of  them  being 
e^'inct.  A  markedly  upland  character  is  given  to  the  flora  of  this 
valley  through  the  abundance  of  pines  (9  species)  and  oaks  (16 
species)  which  it  contains;  but  this  peculiarity  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  which  everywhere  surround 
and  dominate  the  old  lake-basin.     Among  the  other  noticeable 


plants  may  be  mentioned  JSetefa  (3  species),  Alnus  (2  species). 
Car  pinus,  Fagus  (4  species),  Salix  (4  species),  Populus  (2  species), 
Platanus,  Liauidambar,  Pianera,  Ulmus  (2  species),  Ficus  (2  species), 
Persoonia,  Laurus  (5  species),  Persea,  Sassafras,  Cinnamomum 
(5  species),  Oreodaphne,  Diospyros  (2  species),  Andromeda,  Magnoliag 
Acer  (3  species),  Sapindus,  Cdastrus  (2  species),  liex  (4  species), 
Rkamnus  (3  species),  Juglans  (^  species),  Carya  (2  species),  Rhus^ 
Afyrtus,  Crataegus,  Prunus,  Cassta  (3  species).  These  plants  suggest 
a  colder  climate  than  that  indicated  by  the  plants  of  Meximieux — 
they  might,  therefore,  be  thought  to  belong  to  a  later  period.  The 
difference,  however,  is  probably  fully  accounted  for  wnen  we  take 
into  consideration  the  biting  winds  still  felt  in  spring  in  the  valley 
of  the  Amo,  and  the  probable  large  admixture  of  plants  washed 
down  from  the  mountains  above.  Somewhat  later  Pliocene  deposits 
in  the  Val  d'Arno,  as  well  as  the  tuffs  associated  with  the  Pliocene 
volcanoes  in  central  France,  yield  plants  of  a  more  famiUar  type,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  tnem  still  living  in  the  Mediterranean 
region,  though  some  are  only  now  found  at  distant  localities,  and 
others  are  extinct. . .  The  flora,  however,  is  essentially  Palaearctic, 
American  and  Australian  types  having  disappeared.' 

A  somewhat  later  Pliocene  flora  is  represented  by  the  plants 
found  at  Tegelen,  near  Venloo,  on  the  borders  of  the  Netherlands 
and  Germany.  This  deposit  is  of  especial  interest  for  the  light  U 
throws  on  the  origin  of  the  existing  nora  of  Britain.  The  Tegelen 
plants  are  mainly  north  European;  but  there  occur  others  of  central 
and  south  Europe,  and  various  exotic  and  extinct  forms,  nearly  all 
of  which,  however,  belong  to  the  Palaearctic  region,  though  some 
may  now  be  confined  to  widely  separated  parts  of  it.  For  instance, 
Pterocarya  caucasica  does  not  grow  nearer  than  the  Caucasus, 
where  it  is  associated  with  the  wild  vine — also  found  at  Tegelen; 
Magnolia  Kobus  is  confined  to  the  north  island  of  Japan;  another 
species  of  Magnolia  cannot  be  identified  and  may  be  extinct.  An 
extinct  water-lily,  Euryale  limburgensis,  belong^  to  a  monotypic  genus 
now  confined  to  Assam  and  China;  an  extinct  sedge,  DuJichium 
vesPiforme,  belongs  to  a  genus  only  living^  in  America,  though  the 
only  living  species  once  flourished  also  in  Denmark;  an  extinct 
species  of  water-aloe  {StratioUs  elegans)  makes  a  third  genus,  repre- 
sented only  by  a  single  living  species,  which  was  .evidently  better 
represented  in  Pliocene  times.  A  large  proportion  of  the  plants, 
however,  may  still  be  found  living  in  Holland  and  Britain;  but  there 
is  a  singular  scarcity  of  Composites,  though  this  order  is  fairly  well 
represented  in  British  strata  of  slightly  later  date. 

The  latest  Pliocene,  or  pre-Glacial,  flora  of  northern  Europe  is 
best  known  from  the  Cromer  Forest-bed  of  Norfolk  and.  Suffolk,  a' 
fluvio^marine  deposit  which  lies  beneath  the  whole  of  the  Glacial 
deposits  of  these  counties,  and  passes  downwards  into  the  Crag,  many 
of  the  animals  actually  associated  with  the  plants  being  characteristic 
Pliocene  species  which  seem  immediately  afterwards  to^have  been 
exterminated  by  the  increasing  cold..  The  plants  contained  in  the 
Cromer  Forest-bed,  of  which  about  150  species'  have  now  been 
determined,  fall  mainly  into  two  groups — the  forest-trees,  and 
marsh  and  aquatic  plants.  We  know  little  or  nothing  at  present 
of  the  upland  plants,  or  of  those  of  dry  or  chalky  soils.  Forest  trees 
are  well  represented;  they  arcT,  in  fact,  better  known  than  in  any  of 
the  later  English  deposits.  We  find  the  living  British  species  of 
Rhamnus,  maple,  sloe,  hawthorn,  apple,  white-beam,  guelder-rose, 
cornel,  elm,  birch,  alder,  hornbeam,  hazel,  oak,  beech,  willow,  yew 
and  pine,  and  also  the  spruce.  This  is  an  assemblage  that  could  not 
well  be  found  under  conditions  differing  greatly  from,  those  now 
holding  in  Norfolk;  there  is  an  absence  of  both  Arctic  and  south 
European  plants.  The  variety  of  trees  shows  that  the  climate  was 
mild  and  moist.  Among  the  herbaceous  plants  we  find,  mingled 
with  a  number  that  still  live  in  Norfolk,  Ilypecoum  procumbens, 
the  water-chestnut  (T^apa  natans),  and  Najas  minor ^  none  of  whiclv 
is  now  British. 

On  the  Norfolk  coast  another  thin  plant-bed  occurs  locally  above 
the  Forcst-bed  and  immediately  beneath  the  Boulder  Clay.  This 
deposit  shows  no  trace  of  forest-trees,  but  it  is  full  of  remains  of 
Arctic  mosses,  and  of  the  dwarf  willow  and  birch;  in  short,  it  yields 
the  flora  now  found  within  the  Arctic  circle. 

The  incoming  of  the  Glacial  epoch  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  any  acclimatization  of  the  olants — the 
species  belonging  to  temperate  Europe  were  ^^^^^^V pigig^armi^ 
exterminated,  and  Arctic  forms  took  their  places. 
The  same  Arctic  flora  reappears  in  deposits  immediately 
above  the  highest  Boulder  Clay,  deposits  formed  after  the  ice 
had  passed  away.  These  fossil  Arctic  plants  have  now  been 
found  as  far  south  as  BoveyTraccy  in  Devonshire,  where  PcngcUy 
and  Heer  discovered  the  bear  berry  and  dwarf  birch  j  London, 
where  also  Betula  nana  occurs;  and  at  Deubcn  in  Saxony, 
which  lies  nearly  as  far  south  as  lat.  50**,  but  has  yielded  to 
Professor  Nathorst's  researches  several  Arctic  species  of  willow 
and  saxifrage.  The  cold  period,  however,  was  not  continuous, 
for  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  Canada,  it  was  broken  by  the  recurrence  of  a  milder 
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mompasniaHum,  a  uuihem  maple  which  docs  not  now  citcnr 
nearer  than  central  Europe,  and  Coloneaitrr  Pyrmaniha;  tXv 
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n  dealing  with  eilinct  floias  it  is  difScult 
in  the  most  general  way,  to  what  climatic  conditions  they  point. 
Wc  lecm  to  find  indications  ol  long-period  climatic  oscillations 
In  Tertiary  times,  but  none  of  the  sudden  invasion  of  an  Arctic 
Bora,  like  that  which  occurred  during  more  recent  times.  It 
ihould  not  be  foisoltcn,  however,  that  an  Arctic  Sora  is  mainly 
distinguishable  from  a  temperate  one  by  its  poverty  and  dwarfed 
vegetation,  its  deciduous  leava  and  small  fruits,  rather  than 
by  the  occurrence  of  any  characteristic  genera  or  families. 
Careful  and  long^aotinued  study  would  therefore  be  needed 
before  we  could  say  ol  any  extinct  dwarfed  flora  that  it  included 
only  plant*  which  could  withstand  Arctic  conditions. 
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FAUEOGRAPHT    (Cr.  nXoiit,  andcat,  and  fpi^ia.  to 

of  surviving  elamples.  While  epigraphy  is  the  science  whitli 
desls  with  inscriptions  (f.v.)  engraved  on  stone  or  metal  or  otha 
enduring  material  aa  memorials  lor  future  ages,  palaeognphy 
'takes  cognisance  of  wiilings  of  a  literary,  c 
nature  written  generally  with  stile,  reed  or  pc 
or  codices.  The  boundary,  however,  betweei 
is  not  always  to  be  eiactly  defined.  The  fact  that  an  inscripiia 
occurs  upon  a  hard  material  in  ■  fixed  position  does  not  neces- 
sarily bring  it  under  the  head  of  epigraphy.  Such  specinicu  cl 
writing  aa  the  giaJhti  ot  will-icribblings  of  Pompeii  and  andoil 
Rome  belong  as  much  to  the  one  science  as  to  the  other;  ior 
tbey  neither  occupy  tbe  posilioo  of  iDscriplions  set  up  with 
special  design  as  epignphical  monuments,  nor  are  they  Ibe 

of  palaeography.  But  such  eiceplioni  only  ilifbtly  tSect  tbe 
broad  distinction  just  specified. 

The  scope  of  this  article  i>  to  trace  the  history  of  Greek  imI 
l«tin  palaeography  from  tbe  earliot  written  documeDii  in 
those  languages  which  have  survived.  In  Creek  palaeognph)' 
we  have  a  subject  which  is  self-contained.  The  Greek  chint- 
ter,  In  its  pure  form,  was  used'for  one  language  only^  but  Ihe 
universal  study  of  that  language  throughout  Europe  sod  ihr 

accumulation  of  Greek  MS5.  in  every  centre  of  leaminf.  The 
field  of  Latin  palaeography  is  much  wider,  for  the  Rmu 
alphabet  has  made  its  way  into  every  country  of  wntria 
Europe,  and  the  study  of  its  various  developments  and  chan^ 
is  essential  lor  a  proper  untlcrstandlng  of  the  character  ithjch 

Handwriting,  like  every  other  art,  his  its  diSeieni  pbua 
of  growth,  perfection  and  decay.  A  particular  form  of  vrilinf 
is  gradually  developed,  then  rakes  a  finished  or  csUigRpbic 

breaks  up  and  disappears,  or  only  drags  on  an  artiCkiiL  uis- 
tcnce,  being  meanwhile  superseded  by  another  style  whiih,  ritbs 
developed  from  the  ohjer  band  or  introduced  indtpendcnllr. 

rival.  Thus  in  the  history  of  Creek  writing  we  see  tbe  litm/r 
uncial  hand  pjissing  from  early  forms  inu>  the  callignphic  lup, 
and  then  driven  out  by  the  minuscule,  which  again  goes  thmufb 
a  series  of  important  changes.  In  Latin,  the  literary  iipiiil 
and  uncial  hands  give  place  to  the  smaller  character;  iid  ilis. 
alter  running  its  course  and  developing  national  ctuiactcrisiio 


nally  by  the  Italian  hand  oi  tbe  ReuisUDct 
these  natural  changes,  it  is  evident  thii  1 
ice  developed,  is  best  at  the  period  when  ii 
ind  that  the  oldest  eiamples  ol  that  pci>»l 
which  vigour  and  naturalness  of  hind>nitii( 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fine  eiecutioo  ol  ■ 
ityle  has  passed  cannot  cvncrti 
lalure   ol    the    calligripby  « 
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lie  the  simplest, 
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detected  both  by  the  general 


I  a  failure  to  keep  in  mind  tbe  natural  laws  of  devek^ 
it  and  change  thai  early  dates,  to  which  they  have  M 
,  have  been  ^ven  to  imitative  MSS.;  and,  oB  the  who 
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hand,  even  very  andeat  enmples  have  been  post-dated  in  an 
incredible  manner. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  printing,  writing 
ran  in  two  lines — tbe  natural  cursive,  and  the  set  book-hand 
which  was  evolved  from  it.  Cursive  writing  was  essential  for 
the  ordinary  business  of  life.  MSS.  written  in  the  set  book-hand 
filled  the  place  now  occupied  by  printed  books,  the  writing 
being  regular,  the  lines  generally  kept  even  by  ruling  or  other 
guides,  and  the  texts  provided  witK  regular  margins.  The  set 
book-hand  disappeared  before  the  printing  press;  cursive 
writing  necessarily  remains. 

In  the  study  of  handwriting  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  great  and  enduring  influence  which  the  character  of  the 
material  employed  for  receiving  the  script  has  had  upon  the 
formation  of  the  written  letters.  The  original  use  of  day  by 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  as  thdr  writing  material  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  wedge-shaped  symbols  which  were 
produced  by  the  natural  process  of  puncturing  so  stiff  and 
sluggish  a  substance.  The  clinging  waxen  surface  of  the  tablets 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  superinduced  a  broken  and  discon- 
nected style  of  writing.  The  comparatively  fraO  surface  of 
papyrus  called  for  a  light  touch  and  slenderly  built  charac- 
ters. With  the  introduction  of  the  smooth  and  hard-surfaced 
vellum,  firmer  and  heavier  letters,  with  marked  contrasU  of 
fine  and  thick  strokes,  became  possible,  and  thence  became  the 
fashion.  In  the  task  which  lies  before  us  we  shall  have  to  deal 
mainly  with  MSS.  written  on  the  two  very  different  materials, 
papyrus  and  vellum,  and  we  shall  find  to  how  great  an  extent 
the  general  character  and  the  detailed  development  of  Greek 
and  Latin  writing,  particularly  for  literary  purposes,  hais  been 
affected  by  the  two  materials. 

Tbe  history  of  the  andent  papjmis  roll  and  of  its  successor, 
the  medieval  vellum  codex,  and  the  particulars  of  the  mechanical 
arrangement  of  texts  and  other  details  appertaining  to  the 
evolution  of  the  written  book  are  described  in  the  artide 
Manuscript.  In  the  present  artide  our  attention  is  confined 
to  the  history  of  the  script. 

The  papyrus  period  of  our  subject,  as  regards  literary  works, 
ranges  generally  from  the  end  of  tbe  4th  century  b.c  to  the  4tb 
century  of  our  era,  when  the  papyrus  roll  as  the  vehicle  jfor 
literature  was  superseded  by  the  vdlum  codex.  The  vellum 
period  extends  from  the  4th  century  to  the  rsth  century,  when 
the  rise  of  the  art  of  printing  was  the  doom  of  the  written  book. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  imaging  that  there  is  a  hard  and  fast  line 
separating  the  papjrrus  period  from  the  vellum  period.  In  the 
early  centuries  of  our  era  there  was  a  transitional  period  when 
the  use  of  the  two  materials  overlapped.  The  employment 
of  vellum  for  literary  purposes  began  tentatively  quite  at  the 
beginning  of  that  era;  nor  did  the  use  of  papyrus  absolutely 
cease  with  the  4th  century.  But  that  century  marks  definitely 
the  period  when  the  change  had  become  generally  accepted.  ^ 

In  the  case  of  non-literary  documents,  written  in  cursive 
bands,  the  papyrus  period  covers  a  still  wider  field.  These  docu- 
ments range  from  the  3rd  century  B.C.  down  to  the  7th  century, 
and  a  certain  number  of  examples  even  extend  into  the  8th 
century.  The  survival  of  cursive  papyrus  documents  in  large 
numbers  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  chiefly  written  in 
Egypt,  where  papyrus  was  the  common  writing  material  and 
where  climatic  conditions  ensured  their  preservation.  On 
the  other  hand,  early  cursive  documents  on  vcUum  are  scarce, 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  even  allowing  for  the  loss 
of  such  documents  attributable  to  the  perishable  nature  of 
that  material  in  the  humid  climates  of  Europe,  papyrus  and 
waxen  tablets  were  also  the  usual  writing  materials  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  importance  of  the  survival  of  Greek 
cursive  papyri  to  so  late  a  period  is  very  great,  for  it  enables 
US  to  trace  the  development  of  the  Greek  literary  minuscule 
bandwrriting  of  the  9th  century  in  a  direct  line  from  the  cursive 
script'Of  the  papyri  centuries  earlier. 

Gbzes  WuTXMa    I.— Tr  Papyu 
Id  do  branch  of  our  subject  has  so  great  a  development  been 


effected  since  about  1875  as  in  that  of  the  palaeography  of 
Greek  papyri.  Before  that  time  our  knowledge  was  very 
limited.  The  material  was  comparativdy  meagre;  and,  though 
its  increase  was  certainly  only  a  matter  of  time,  yet  tht  most 
sanguine  would  hardly  have  dared  to  foretell  the  remarkable 
abundance  of  documents  which  the  excavations  of  a  few  years 
would  bring  to  light. 

The  history  of  Greek  writing  on  papyrus  can  now  be  followed 
with  more  or  less  fullness  of  material  for  a  thousand  years. 
Actual  dated  examples  range  from  the  late  years  of  the  4th 
century  b.c.  to  the  7th  century  a.d.  We  have  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  leading  features  of  the  writing  of  the  3rd  and  and  centuries 
B.c;  a  less  perfect  acquaintance  with  those  of  the  xst  century 
B.C  For  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  there  is 
a  fairiy  continuous  series  of  documents;  of  the  5th  century 
only  a  few  examples  have  as  yet  been  recovered,  but  there  is 
an  abundance  of  material  for  the  6th  and  early  7th  centuries. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  for  some  periods  we  may  be 
justified  in  drawing  certain  condusions  and  laying  down  certain 
rules,  for  others  we  are  still  in  an  imperfect  state  of  knowledge. 
But  our  knowledge  will  no  doubt  almost  yearly  become  more 
exact,  as  fresh  material  is  brought  to  light  from  the  excavatioqn 
which  are  now  continually  proceeding;  and  those  periods  in 
which  the  lack  of  papyri  breaks  the  chain  of  evidence  will  sooner 
or  later  be  as  fully  represented  as  the  rest.  The  material 
certainly  lies  buried  in  the  sands;  it  is  our  misfortune  that  the 
exact  sites  have  not  yet  been  struck. 

The  first  discovery  of  Greek  papyri  was  made  in  Europe  in 
1752,  when  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  Herculaneum  yielded 
a  number  of  charred  rolls,  which  proved  to  be  of  a  Uterary 
character.  All  subsequent  discoveries  we  owe  to  Egypt;  and 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  pap3rri  which  are  found  in  that 
country  have  come  down  to  uft  under  different  conditions. 
Some,  generally  of  a  literary  nature,  were  carefully  deposited 
with  the  bodies  of  their  owners  in  the  tomb  with  the  express 
intention  of  being  preserved;  hence  such  MSS.  in  several 
instances  have  come  to  our  hands  in  fairly  perfect  condition. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  far  the  larger  number  of  those  recently 
brought  to  light  have  been*  found  on  the  sites  of  towns  and 
villages,  particularly  in  the  district  of  the  Fayilm,  where  they 
had  been  either  acddentally  lost  or  purposely  thrown  aside 
as  of  no  value,  or  had  even  been  used  up  as  material  for  other 
purposes  besides  thdr  original  one.  These  are  consequently  for 
the  most  part  in  an  imperfect  and  even  fragmentary  condition, 
although  not  a  few  of  them  have  proved  to  be  of  the  highest 
palaeographical  and  literary  importance. 

The  date  of  the  first  find  of  Greek  papyri  in  Egypt  was  in 
1778,  when  some  forty  or  fifty  rolls  were  discovered  by  some 
native  diggers,  who,  however,  kept  only  one  of  them.  After 
this  scarcdy  anything  appeared  until  the  year  x8ao,  when  was 
found  on  the  site  of  tht  Serapeum  at  Memphis,  as  it  was 
reported,  a  group  of  documents  of  the  and  century  B.C.  Then 
followed  a  fruitful  period,  when  several  important  literary 
papyri  were  secured:  in  1831,  the  Bankes  Homer,  containing 
the  last  book  of  the  liicd;  in  1847,  the  roll  containing  the 
Lycophron  and  other  orations  of  Hypereides;  in  1849  and 
1850,  the  Harris  Homer,  bk.  xviii.  of  the  Iliad,  and  a  MS.  of 
bks.  ii.-iv.;  and,  in  1856,  the  Funeral  Oration  of  Hyperddes. 

But  the  great  bulk  of  the  Greek  papyri  from  Egypt  is  the  result 
of  excavations  undertaken  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  X9th 
century  and  down  to  the  present  day.  Within  this  time  four 
very  important  discoveries  of  documents  in  large  quantities 
have  taken  place.  In  1877  a  great  mass  of  papyri  was  found 
on  the  site  of  ArsinoS  In  the  FayAm,  being  chiefly  of  a  non- 
literary  nature,  and  unfortunately  in  a  very  fragmentary  state; 
they  are  also  late  in  date,  being  of  the  Byzantine  period.  The 
greater  number  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Archduke 
Rainer,  and  are  now  at  Vienna;  the  rest  are  divided  between 
London,  Oxford,  Paris  and  Berlin.  After  an  interval  this 
find  was  followed  by  the  recovery  in  1892,  in  tbe  same  neigh- 
bourhood, and  chiefly  on  the  site  of  a  village  named  Socnopad 
Nesus.  of  an  extensive  series  of  documents  of  the  Roman  period, 
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ranging  from  the  xst  century  to  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century. 
These  papyri,  being  of  an  earlier  date  and  in  better  condition 
than  the  Arsinoitc  collection,  are  consequently  of  greater 
palaeographical  value.  Most  of  them  are  now  in  Berlin;  many 
are  in*  the  British  Museum;  and  some  are  at  Vienna,  Geneva 
and  elsewhere.  The  third  and  fourth  great  finds,  and  the  most 
important  of  all,  were  made  by  Messrs  Grenfell  and  Hunt  when 
excavating,  in  the  seasons  1896-1897  and  1905-1906,  for  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  at  Behnesa,  the  ancient  Oxyrhynchus. 
Thousands  of  papyri  were  here  recovered,  including,  among  the 
non-literary  material,  a  number  of  rolls  in  good  condition,  and 
comprising  also  a  great  store  of  fragments  of  literary  works, 
among  which  occur  the  now  well-known  "  Logia,"  or  "  Sayings 
of  Our  Lord,"  and  fragments  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  some 
instances  of  not  inconsiderable  portions  of  the  writings  of 
various  classical  authors.  This  great  collection  ranges  in  date 
from  the  2nd  century  B.C.  to  the  7th  century  a.d.;  but  in  what 
proportion  the  documents  fall  to  the  several  centuries  cannot 
be  determined  until  the  scries  of  volumes  in  which  they  are 
to  be  described  for  the  Graeco-Roman  branch  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund  shall  have  made  some  substantial  progress. 

These  four  great  collections  of  miscellaneous  documents  have 
been  supplemented  by  finds  of  other  groups,  which  fit  into 
them  and  serve  to  make  more  complete  the  chronological 
series.  Such  are  the  correspondence  of  a  Roman  ofiicer  named 
Abinnaeus,  of  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  shared  between 
the  British  Museum  and  the'library  of  Geneva  in  the  year  1892; 
a  miscellaneous  collection,  ranging  from  the  2nd  century  B.C. 
to  the  3rd  or  4th  century  A.D.,  acquired  for  the  Egypt  Explora- 
tion Fund  and  published  by  that  society  {FayUm  Towns  and 
their  Papyri,  1900);  another  collection  obtained  for  the  same 
society  from  the  cartonnage  of  mimimy-cases  dating  back  to 
the  3rd  century  B.C.  {The  Hibeh  Papyri,  1906);  and  a  series 
recovered  from  excavations  at  Tebtunia  for  the  University 
of  California  {The  Teblunis  Papyri,  1902,  1906),  generally  of 
the  2nd  century  B.C.  But  of  these  lesser  groups  by  far  the 
most  interesting  is  that  which  Mr  Flinders  Petrie  extracted,  in 
1889-1890,  from  a  set  of  mummy-cases  found  in  the  necropolis 
of  the  village  of  Gurob  in  the  Fayilm.  In  the  manufacture  of 
these  coffins  numbers  of  inscribed  papyri  had  been'  employed. 
The  fragments  thus  recovered  proved  to  be  some  of  the  most 
valuable  documents  for  the  history  of  Greek  palaeography 
hitherto  found,  supplying  us  with  examples  of  writing  of  the 
3rd  century  B.C.  in  fairly  ample  numbers,  and  thus  carrying 
back  our  fuller  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  a  period  which  up 
to  that  time  had  remained  almost  a  blank.  Besides  miscel- 
laneous documents,  there  are  included  the  remains  of  regbters 
of  wills  entered  up  from  time  to  time  by  different  scribes,  and 
thus  affording  a  variety  of  handwritings  for  study;  and,  further, 
the  value  of  the  collection  is  enhanced  by  the  presence  of 
fragments  of  the  Phaedo  and  Laches  of  Plato,  and  of  the  lost 
Antiope  of  Euripides  and  of  other  classical -works. 

The  last  decade  of  the  19th  century  was  also  distinguished 
by  the  recovery  of  several  literary  works  of  the  first  importance, 
inscribed  on  papyri  which  had  been  deposited  with  the  dead, 
and  had  thus  remained  in  a  fairly  perfect  condition.  In  1889 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  acquired  a  copy  of  the  lost 
*ABiipalup  HoXiTfla  of  Aristotle — a  papyrus  of  the  mimes 
of  the  poet  Herodas,  and  a  portion  of  the  oration  of  Hypereides 
against  Philippides;  and  in  1896  they  had  the  further  good 
fortune  to  secure  a  papyrus  containing  considerable  portions 
of  the  odes  of  Bacchylidcs,  the  contemporary  of  Pindar.  And 
to  the  series  of  the  orations  of  Hypereides  the  Louvre  was  enabled 
to  add,  in  1892,  a  MS.  of  the  greater  part  of  the  oration  against 
Athenogenes. 

But  the  most  valuable  discovery,  from  a  palaeographical 
point  of  view,  took  place  in  the  present  century.  In  1902  a 
papyrus  roll  containing  the  greater  portion  of  the  Persae,  a 
lyrical  composition  of  Timotheus  of  Miletus,  was  found  at 
Abusir,  near  Memphis,  and  is  now  at  Berlin.  It  is  written  in 
a  large  hand  of  a  style  which  had  hitherto  been  known  from  a 
docuipent  at  Vienna  entitled  the  "  Curse  of  Artemisia/*  and 


assigned  to  the  early  part  of  the  3rd  century  B.a;  and  from 
one  or  two  other  insignificant  scraps.    The  new  papyrtis,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  even  older,  and  may  certainly  be  placed 
in  the  later  years  of  the  4th  century  b.c:  the  most  ancient 
extant  literary  MS.  in  the  Greek  tongue.    The  ascription  of 
this  papyrm  to  the  4th  century  b.c.  has  received  confirmation 
from  the  welcome  discovery,  in  1906,  at  Elephantine,  of  a 
document  (a  marriage  contract)  of  the   year  31 1-3 10   B.C., 
which  is  written  in  the  same  style  of  book-hand  characters 
{Aegypt.  Urkunden  d.  kgl.  Museen  in  Berlin,  Elephantine  Papyri, 
1907).    Of  quite  recent  date  also  is  the  recovery  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  a  commentary  on  the  Theaetetus  of  Plato, 
written  in  a  fine  uncial  hand  of  the  2nd  century,  now  in  Berlin. 
Co'^siderable  fragments  also  of  the  Paeans  of  Pindaf  of  the  rst  or 
2nd  century;  a  papyrus  containing  an  historical  work  attributed 
to  Theopompus  or  Cratippus,  perhaps  of  the  early  3rd  centuiy; 
a  copy  of  Plato's  Symposium  of  the  same  period;  and  a  portion 
of  the  Panegyricus  of  Isocrates,  written  in  an  uncial  hand  d 
the  2nd  century,  are  printed  in  Part  V.  of  the  (hcyrhynckus 
Papyri,    Further,  many  leaves  of  a  papyrus  codex  containing 
fragments  of  four  comedies  of  Menander  were  found  in  1905 
at  Kom  Ishkaou,  the  ancient  Aphroditopolis.    The  recovery 
of  so  many  great  classical  works  within  a  few  years  may  be 
accepted  as  an  earnest  of  further  finds  of  the  same  zmturc,  now 
that  eiccavations  are  being  carried  on  systematically  in  Egypt 

From  a  study  of  the  material  thus  placed  at  our  disposal 
certain  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  which  satisfy  us  that 
the  periodical  changes  which  passed  over  the  chairacter  of 
Greek  writing  as  practised  in  Egypt  coincide  pretty  nearly 
with  the  changes  in  the  political  administration  of  the  country. 
The  period  of  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies  from  323  to  30  b.c.  has, 
in  general,  its  own  style  of  writing,  which  we  recognise  as  the 
Ptolemaic;  the  period  of  Roman  supremacy,  beginning  with 
the  conquest  of  Augustus  and  ending  with  the  reorganizalk>a 
of  the  empire  by  Diocletian  in  a.d.  284,  is  accompanied  by  a 
characteristic  Roman  hand;  and  with  the  change  of  administra- 
tion which  placed  Egypt  under  the  Byzantine  division  of  the 
empire,  and  lasted  down  to  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  in 
A.D.  640,  there  is  a  corresponding  change  to  the  Bysantine  class 
of  writing.   These  changes  must  obviously  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  the  official  handwritings  of  the  time.    A  cban^ 
of  government  naturally  led  to  a  change  of  the  officials  employed, 
and  with  the  change  of  officials  would  naturally  follow  a  change 
in  the  style  of  production  of  official  documents.    In  illustration 
of  this  view,  it  is  enough  to  call  to  mind  the  instances  of  such 
variations  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  the  palaeography  of 
medieval  Europe,  due  in  the  same  way  to  political  causes.   It 
is  interesting,  too,  to  observe  that  in  our  own  time  the  teaching 
in  schools  of  a  particular  type  of  handwriting  which  finds  favour 
in  clerical  examinations  for  the  public  service  has  not  been 
without  its  influence  on  the  general  handwriting  of  the  people. 

Classifying,  then,  the  writing  of  the  papyri  into  the  three 
groups — the  Ptolemaic,  the  Roman,  and  the  Byzantine— the  next 
step  is  to  determine,  by  a  closer  examination  of  the  documents, 
the  changes  which  characterize  the  several  centuries  travened 
by  those  groups.  In  doing  this,  we  cannot  apply  the  exact 
terms  which  are  employed  in  describing  the  MSS.  of  the  middle 
ages.  We  have  to  do  with  writing  which  has  not  yet  been  cast 
into  the  formal  literary  moulds  of  the  later  times;  and  it  has 
therefore  been  found  necessary,  as  well  as  convenient,  to  diNide 
the  papyri  simply  into  two  series,  representative  of  their  contents 
and  not  of  their  style  of  production — namely  literary  papyri 
and  non-literary  papyri.  Neither  series,  however,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  has  a  style  of  writing  peculiar  to  itself.  While 
the  extant  literary  works  are,  as  a  rule,  written  with  more  v 
less  formality,  no  doubt  by  professional  scribes  for  the  book- 
market,  not  a  few  of  even  the  more  valuable  of  them  are  copies 
in  the  ordinary  cursive  hands  of  the  day.  Conversely,  while 
we  find  non-literary  documents  generally  written  in  ordirary 
cursive  hands,  whether  by  official  scribes  or  by  private  individuals, 
yet  occasionally  we  meet  with  one  produced  in  the  formal  5t>k 
more  proper  to  literary  examples.    Again,  while  appl>ii><  ^ 
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particular  letters  in  papyri  sudi  tedinica]  terms  as  capitals, 
or  uncials,  or  minuscules,  we  cannot  convey  by  those  terms  the 
exact  ideas  which  we  convey  when  thus  describing  the 
individual  letters  of  medieval  manuscripts.  For  the  letters 
of  the  papyrus  period  were  not  cast  in  finished  moulds,  while 
the  uncial  writing  and  the  minuscule  writing  of  the  middle 
ages  were  settled  literaiy  Hands.  As  will  presently  be  seen, 
the  early  medieval  uncial  hand  of  the  vellum  codices  de- 
veloped directly  from  the  literary  writing  of  the  papyri;  the 
minuscule  book-hand  of  the  9th  century  was  a  new  type  moulded 
from  the  cursive  into  a  fixed  literaiy  style. 

Necessarily,  the  non-literary  papyri  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  literary  dociunents,  and  present  a  much  greater 
variety  of  handwriting,  being  in  fact  the  result  of  the  daily  trans- 
actions of  ordinary  life;  and  how  very  widespread  was  the  know- 
ledge of  writing  among  the  Greek-speaking  population  of  Egypt  is 
sufficiently  testified  by  the  surviving  examples,  coming  as  they 
do  from  the  hands  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  We  will 
first  examine  these  q)edmens  of  the  current  handwriting  of  the 
day  before  passing  to  the  review  of  the  more  or  less  artificial 
book-writing  of  the  literary  papjrri 

Non-Uieraryt  Cursive,  Hands. — As  already  stated,  the  oldest 
material  for  the  study  of  Gaeek  cursive  writing  is  chiefly  con- 
tributed by  the  papyri  discovered  at  Gurob.  Among  them  are 
not  only  the  fragments  of  official  registers,  which  have  been 
mentioned,  but  also  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  documents 
relating  to  private  affairs,  and  in  various  hands  of  the  3rd 
century  and  early  and  century  B.C.  The  non-literary  cursive 
papyri  bear  actual  dates  ranging  from  370  to  x86  B.C.  But 
the  discovery  (1906)  of  papyri  at  Elephantine  takes  our  dated 
series  of  cursive  documents  back  to  285-284  B.C.;  and  in  this 
collection  also  is  the  oldest  dated  Greek  document  yet  found — 
the  marriage  contract  of  the  year  31 1-73x0  B.C.,  already  mentioned. 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  writing  is  not  cursive,  but  of  the 
literary  type. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  Greek  cursive  writing  of  the  3rd 
century  B.C.  is  its  strength  and  facility.  While  it  may  not 
compare  with  some  later  styles  in  the  precise  formation  of 
particular  letters,  yet  its  freedom  and  spontaneous  air  lend  it 
a  particular  charm  and  please  the  eye,  very  much  in  the  same 
way  that  a  scholar's  practised  and  unconscious  handwriting 
of  a  good  type  is  more  attractive  than  the  more  exact  formality 
of  a  clerk's  hand.  The  letters  generally  are  widely  spread  and 
shallow,  and,  particularly  in  the  official  hands,  they  are  linked 
together  with  horizontal  connecting  strokes  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  text  has  almost  the  appearance  of  depending  from  a  continuous 
horizontal  line.  The  extreme -shallowness  or  flatness  of  many 
of  the  letters  is  very  striking.  A  significant  indication  of  the 
antiquity  of  Greek  cursive  writing  is  found  in  connexion  with 
the  letter  alpha,  which  is,  even  at  this  early  period,  in  one  of 
its  forms  reduced  to  a  mere  angle  or  wedge. 

A  few  line^  from  an  official  order  (fig.  i)  of  the  year  250  B.C. 
will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  trained  cursive  style  of  this 
century  ^— 


«4;^-ri 


Fic.  I  ^Official  Order,  250  b.c. 


( 


romovxou  xai 
rtrpo  joufuaxmjr— 
—Am  roa  A}<rcwpoit 


— Tfrpo  «oi«uawTi|t— 

—cmjum  iGBt  row  tfi\iio — 

•— 4r^pa7ura/iawf  0x00 — ) 
As  a  contrast  to  this  excellent  hand,  we  give  a  facumOe  of  a 
section  from  a  roughly  written  letter  from  a  land  steward  to 
his  empk>yer,  of  about  the  same  date: — 


Fic.  a. — ^Letter  of  a  Land  Steward,  3rd  century  B.C. 

it  Kai  rapa  Swttas  apra 

fias  6  KptBcnrvpuv  avroo 

CTa77eXo^io«v  cat  ^tXon^iov 

orroi  yvfwrtot  ht  m  on 

uSup  cxaffTof  Tur  oyiur  n}r  ^ 

o/nrcXor  ^vrojofieniP  xpartpov) 

Here  there  Is  none  of  the  linking  of  the  letters  which  is  seen  in 
the  other  example:  every  letter  stands  distinct.  But  while 
the  individual  letters  are  clumsily  written,  the  same  laws 
govern  their  formation  as  in  the  other  document.  The  shallow, 
wide-spread  mu,  the  cursive  km,  the  small  tketa,  omikron,  and 
rhOf  are  repeated.  Here  also  is  seen  the  tau,  with  its  horizontal 
stroke  <teiifined  to  the  left  of  the  vertical  instead  of  crossing  it, 
and  the  undeveloped  omega,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 
clipped — ^both  forms  being  characteristic  of  the  3rd  century  b  c. 
llie  trained  clerical  hands  of  the  3nd  century  B.C.  (fig.  3) 
differ  generaUy  from  those  of  the  earlier  century  in  a  more 
perfect  and  less  cursive  formation,  the  older  shallow  type 
gradually  disappearing,  and  the  linking  of  letters  by  horizontal 
strokes  being  less  continuous.  But  the  Ptolemaic  character 
marks  the  handwriting  well  through  the  century;  and  it  is 
only  towards  the  close  of  that  period  and  as  the  next  century 
is  entered,  that  the  hand  begins  to  give  way  and  to  lose  altogether 
its  linked  style  and  the  peculiar  crispness  of  the  strokes  which 
give  it  its  distinctive  appearance.  The  cursive  hand  in  its 
best  style  {e.g.  N^  ei  Extr.  pis.  xzviii.,  zxix.)  is  very  graceful 
and  exact: — 

^.-f^  J^Mnr^M  P--A>^^fw^,  KK^>t<^ 

Fio.  3. — ^Petition,  163-162  b.c 

cvXa^ooy  rpoopuiJLanav  lifuav  6t) 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  material  greatly 
fails.  There  are  very  few  extant  cursive  documents  between 
the  years  80  and  20  B.C.  But  marks  of  decadence  already 
appear  in  the  examples  of  the  beginning  of  the  ist  century 
B.C.  The  general  character  of  the  writing  becomes  slacker, 
and  the  forms  of  individual  letters  are  less  exact.  These  imper- 
fections prepare  us  for  the  great  change  which  was  to  follow. 

With  the  Roman  period  comes  roundness  of  style,  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  stiffness  and  rigid  linking  of  the  Ptolemaic 
hand.  Curves  take  the  place  of  straight  strokes  in  the  individual 
letters,  and  even  fa'gatures  are  formed  in  pliant  sweeps  of  the 
pen.  This  transition  from  the  stiff  to  the  flexible  finds  some- 
thing of  a  parallel  in  the  development  of  the  curving  and  flexible 
English  charterhand  of  the  14th  century  from  the  rigid  hand 
of  the  13th  century;  foUowing,  it  would  seem,  the  natural  law 
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of  rdftntion.  Roimdnas  of  style,  then,  is  chancteristic  of 
Greek  cunave  writing  in  the  papyri  of  the  first  thxee  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  however  much  individual  hands,  or  groups 
of  hands,  might  vary  among  themselves. 

A  specimen  (fig.  4)  of  cursive  writing  of  the  general  Roman 
type  is  selected  from  a  papyrus  (Brit.  Mus.  No.  czxxi.)  which 
is  of  more  than  usual  interest,  as  it  is  on  the  verso  side  of  the 
rolls  of  which  it  is  composed  that  the  text  jof  Aristotle's 
CcHStUutian  of  Athens  has  been  transcribed.  It  contains  the 
farming  accounts  of  the  bailiff  of  Epimachus,  son  of  Polydeuces, 
the  owner  of  an  estate  in  the  nome  of  Herm(^Iis  in  the  9th 
and  zoth  years  of  the  reign  of  Vc^Msian,  that  is  aj>.  7S-79: — 

Fig.  4. — ^Farm  Accounts,  a.ix  78-79^ 
(croM  o6cxarov  a— 

iaruni  too  yupmt  x — 
TO  &  ovrov  cn/iaxov  < — ) 

In  the  second  half  of  the  ist  century  two  styles  of  handwriting 
predominate  in  the  cursive  papjrri.  There  is  the  dear  and 
flowing  hand,  which  nuiy  be  termed  the  ordinazy  working 
hand;  and  there  is  also  a  small  and  very  cursive  style  which 
appears  in  private  correspondence  and  in  legal  contracts. 
The  and  century  follows  on  the  same  lines  as  the  1st  century; 
but  with  the  3rd  century  decadence  sets  in;  the  writing  begins 
to  slope,  and  grows  larger  and  rougher  and  tends  to  exaggeration. 
This  exaggeration  of  the  writing  of  the  later  Roman  period 
leads  the  way  to  the  pedantic  exaggeration  and  formalism 
characteristic  of  the  Byzantine  period.  In  this  period  the 
general  style  of  writing  is  on  4  larger  scale  than  in  the  Roman; 
exaggeration  in  the  sise  of  certain  letters  marks  the  progress 
of  the  4th  century.  Material  is  wanting  for  full  illustration  of 
the  changes  effected  in  the  5th  century;  but  the  papyri  of 
the  6th  century  show  a  further  advance  in  formalism,  the 
common  style  being  upright  and  compressed  and  fiill  of  flour- 
ishes. In  the  7th  century  the  hand  assumes  a  sloping  style, 
which  always  seems  to  accompany  decadence,  and  grows  very 
irregular  and  stragg^ng.  A  specimen  of  the  fully  developed 
Byzantine  hand  of  a  le|^  type  is  here  shown  in  a  few  lines  from 
a  lease  of  a  farm  (fig.  5)  in  the  6th  century  (Brit.  Mus.  pap. 
cxiii3): — 


Ftg.  5. — Lease  of  a  Fann,  6di  century. 


(— f  atrrair  too  huauu 
^^  cat  avnif  cot  «c 


ra  irpot  n}y  coXXtcp— 

npf  itfflM  TOU  V — ) 

In  the  long  range  covered  by  the  Greek  papyri  the  formation 
of  individual  letters  necessarily  varied  under  different  influences; 
but  in  not  a  few  instances  the  original  shapes  were  lemarkably 
maintained.     From  those  which  thus  remained  conservative 
it  is  rash  to  attempt  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  precise  age  of 
the  several  documents  in  which  they  occur.     On  the  other 
hand,  there  axe  some  which  at  certain  periods  adopted  sh^MS 
which  were  in  vogue  for  a  limited  time  and  then  disappeared, 
never  to  be  resumed.   Such  forms  can  very  properly  be  regarded 
as  sure  guides  to  the  palaeographer  in  assigning  dates.    We  may 
therefore  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  Greek  cursive  ali^iabet  of  the 
papyri  and  note  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  individual  letters. 
The  incipient  form  of  the  alpha  which  gradually  devdkqied  into 
the  minuscule  letter  of  the  middle  ages  nuiy  be  traced  back  to 
the  Ptolemaic  docxuients  of  the  and  century  b.c.,  but  the  more 
cxirsive  letter,  t^ch  was  a  simide  acute  angle,  representing  only 
two  of  the  three  strokes  of  which  the  primitive  ktter  was  com- 
posed, was  characteristic  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  and  seems  to 
have  gone  out  of  use  within  the  Ptolemaic  period.   The  develop- 
ment of  the  cursive  beta  is  interesting.    At  the  very  beginniog 
we  find  two  forms  in  use:  the  primitive  capital  letter  and  a 
cursive  shape  somewhat  resembling  a  small  n,  being  in  fact  sa 
imperfectly  written  B  in  which  the  bows  axe  slurred.    This 
form  lasted  through  the  Ptolemaic  period.    Then  arose  the 
natural  tendency  to  reverse  the  strokes  and  to  form  the  letter 
on  the  principle  of  11 ;  but  still  the  capital  letter  also  continued 
in  use,  so  that  through  the  Roman  aiid  Byzantine  periods  the 
It-shape  and  the  B-shape  run  on  side  by  side.    Analogously 
the  letter  happa^  formed  on  somewhat  the  same  lines  as  the 
httOt  runs  a  similar  course  in  developing  a  cursive  ihshapcd 
form  by  the  side  of  the  primitive  capital.     Ddia  remained 
fairly  true  to  its  primitive  form  until  the  Byzantine  period, 
when  the  elongation  of  the  head  into  a  flourish  led  on  to  the 
minuscule  letter  which  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  medieval  and 
modem  alphabet.     EpsUon^   the  most  frequently  recurring 
letter  in  Greek  texts,  departs  less  from  its  original  rounded 
uncial  form  that  might  have  been  expected.     Frequent  and 
varied  as  its  cursive  formations  are,  yet  the  original  shape  is 
seldom  quite  disguised,  the  variations  almost  in  all  instances 
arising  from  the  devices  of  the  scribe  to  dispose  swiftly  and 
conveniently  of  the  cross-bar  by  incorporating  it  with  the  rest 
of  the  letter.    The  tendency  to  curtail  the  second  vertical  limb 
of  efa,  leading  eventually  to  the  A-shape,  is  in  evidence  from  the 
first.    But  in  the  development  of  this  letter  we  have  one  of  the 
instances  of  temporary  forms  which  lasted  only  within  a  fixed 
period.    In  the  xst  century,  side  by  side  with  the  more  usual 
form,  there  appears  a  modification  of  it,  somewhat  resembling 
the  contemporary  upsUon,  consisting  of  a  shallow  horizontal 
curve  with  a  vertical  limb  slightly  turned  in  at  the  (oot,^. 
Its  development  from  the  original  H  is  evident:  the  first  vertical 
limb  is  slurred,  and  survives  only  in  the  begirming  of  the  hori- 
zontal curve,  while  the  cross-btf  and  the  second  vertical  ire 
combined  in  the  rest  of  the  letter..   This  form  was  in  general 
use  from  the  middle  of  the  ist  to  the  middle  oi  the  *nd  century, 
becoming  less  common  after  about  aj>.  x6o,  and  practicaOy  db> 
appearing  about  aj>.  aoa  The  letters  formed  wholly  or  in  part  by 
drdes  or  loops,  theta,  omihranf  rho^  pki^  in  the  eariier  centurid 
have  such  circles  or  loops  of  a  small  size.    Just  as  there  is  an 
analogy  between  beta  and  happa  in  their  developments,  as 
already  noticed,  so  also  do  mu  and  pi  advance  on  somewhat 
similar  lines.     From  the  earliest  time  there  is  a  resemblance 
between  the  broad  shallow  forms  of  the  two  letters  in  the  jrd 
century  B.C.,  and  particularly  when  they  adopt  the  form  of  a 
convex  stroke  the  likeness  is  very  dose;  and  again,  in  both 
Roman  and  Byzantine  periods  an  f»-shaped  development  appears 
among  the  forms  of  both  letters.    There  is  also  one  phase  ia 
the  development  of  sigpia  which  affords  a  useful  criterioA  for 
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fixing  the  date  of  documentB  within  a  fixed  limit  of  time.  In 
the  Ptolemaic  period  the  ktter,  always  of  the  C-fonn,is  upright, 
with  a  flattened  horiaontal  head;  in  the  Roman  period  a  tendency 
sets  in  to  curve  the  head,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ist  century, 
by  the  nde  of  the  old  stiffer  form  of  the  letter,  another  more 
ctttnve  one  appears,  in  which  the  head  is  drawn  down  more 
and  DM>re  in  a  curve,  C  C*  This  form  is  in  common  use  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  xst  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  3rd 
century.  The  cursive  form  of  ton,  in  which  the  horizontal 
stroke  is  kept  to  the  left  of  the  vertical  limb,  without  crossing 
it,  is  one  of  the  early  shapcis  of  the  letter.  The  formation  of 
the  I^ter  Xi  in  three  distinct  horixontal  strokes  is  characteristic 
of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  as  distinguished  from  the  later  type 
<rf  letter  in  which  the  bars  are  more  or  less  connected.  Lastly, 
the  early  Ptolemaic  form  of  the  u-sKaped  omega  is  noticeable 
from  having  its  second  curve  undeveloped,  the  letter  having  the 
appearance  of  being  dipped. 

'Liierary  Ha$ids. — ^literary  papyri  written  In  book-hands, 
distinct  from  the  cursive  writing  which  has  been  under  considera- 
tion (and  in  which  literary  workft  were  also  occasionally  written), 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  those  which  were  produced  by 
skilled  scribes,  and  therefore  presumably  for  the  market,  and 
those  which  were  written  less  elegantly,  but  still  in  a  literary 
hand,  and  were  probably  o^ied  by  or  for  scholars  for  their 
own  use. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  all,  and  holding  that  rank  •  as  the 
only  literary  papjmxs  of  any  extent  which  nuiy  be  placed  in 
the  4tli  century  B.C.,  is  the  famous  lyrical  work  of  Timotheus 
of  Miletus,  entitled  the  Persae,  which  has  already  been  referred 
to  and  of  which  a  section  of  a  few  lines  is  here  reproduced.* — 

N<  ri  f  lAlTrNATfCAA 

TtH  r Afl^levv  Hn«At>« , 

Asf  <ft  IMftrf  of 4£AI«> 

<<  r»  r<«r  NrAAr  AAPrt 

AAM  Ff  TAA  AMWrAT 

rNTrfMCNTrrfAt 

Frl  6k— The  Penae  of  Timotheus,  hte  4th  century  B.C* 

( — lOL  ^aro  it  Kv/Mina — 
— p  ffUfiuu  Tt  paes  «XX — 
— T€  ifioM  map  ToXva — 

— t  OToroerro  ht  0X77? — 
— «  a  fi  cf  cXXaJa  ifyoi' — 
— Tivre  lief  rtrfMo—) 

The  hand,  as  will  be  seen,  is  rather  heavy  and  irregular,  but 
written  with  facility  and  strength,  and,  though  the  papyrus, 
periiaps,  is  not  to  be  classed  among  the  calligraphic  productions 
for  tlMt  book  market,  it  must  rank  as  a  well-written  example 
of  the  literary  script  of  the  time.  Capital  forms  of  letters 
which  afterwards  assumed  the  rounded  shapes  known  as  uncial 
axe  here  conspicuous.'  The  exactly  formed  alpha,  the  square 
epxSon  with  projecting  head-stroke,  the  irregular  sigmot  the  small 
tketa  and  omtkron  are  to  be  remarked.  Indeed,  the  only  letter 
which  departs  essentiaJly  from  the  lapidary  character  of  the 
alphabet  is  the  omega,  here  a  half-cursive  form  but  still  retaining 
the  principle  of  the  structure  of  the  old  horse-shoe  letter  and 
quite  distinct  firom  the  thshape  which  was  soon  to  be  developed. 
Of  this  type  of  writing  are  also  the  two  non-literary  documents 
already  mentioned  above,  viz.  the  "  Curse  of  Artemisia  "  at 
Vienna,  and  the  marriage,  contract  of  the  year  311-3x0  b.c., 
found  at  Elephantine.  In  the  latter  the  sigpta  appears  in  the 
xoonded  undal  form. 

By  rare  good  fortune  important  literary   fragments   were 
zeoovexed  in  the_Gurob  colleaion,  which  yielded  the  most 
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ancient  dated  cursive  documents  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  so 
that,  almost  from  the  beginning,  we  start  with  coeval  specimens 
of  both  the  cursive  and  of  the  book-hand,  and  we  are  in  a  position 
to  compare  the  two  styles  on  equal  terms,  and  thus  approxi- 
mately to  date  the  literary  papyri.  Palaeographically,  this  is 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance;  for  while  cursive  documents, 
from  their  nature,  in  most  instances  bear  actual  dates,  the 
periods  of  literary  examples  have  chiefly  to  be  decided  by 
comparison,  and  often  by  conjecture. 

The  literary  fragments  from  Gurob  fall  in  to,  the  two  groups 
just  indicated,  MSS.  written  for  sale  and  scholars'  copies.  Of 
the  former  are  some  considerable  portions  of  two  woriis,  the 
Phaedo  of  Plato  and  the  lost  Aniiope  of  Euripides.  Both  are 
written  in  carefully  formed  characters  of  a  small  type,  but  of 
the  two  the  Phaedo  is  the  better  executed.  As  the  cursive  frag- 
ments among  which  they  were  found  date  back  to  before  the 
middle  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  it  is  reasonable  to  place  these 
literary  remains  ahK>  about  the  same  period.  Their  survival 
is  a  particularly  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  Greek  palaeo- 
graphy, for  in  them  we  have  specimens  of  literary  rolls  which 
may  be  fairly  assumed  to  differ  very  little  in  appearance  from  the 
manuscripts  contemporary  with  the  great  rlaVsiral  authors  of 
Greece.  Indeed,  the  Phaedo  was  probably  written  within  a 
hundred  years  of  the  death  of  the  author. 

In  the  facsimile  (fig.  7)  of  a  few  lines  from  this  papyrus  here 
placed  before  the  reader,  the  characteristics  of  the  Ptolemaic 
cursive  hand  are  also  to  some  extent  to  be  observed  in  the  formal 
book-hand: — 

Mfsl/\  >  1^  0  H  •{  »,v%  ^/Y^{  AfiJAMc  H 

Af  r  ft»AI  T<AI  A^plTrCiAlinAfAVt 

AtYfC    AlTt|e^f-pniJ^«'*^HiafN|AAAa| 
Fic.  7.— The  Phaedo  oi  Plato,  3rd  century  b.c 

( — a'eap  vtiBcvaa  6*  ex  tovtwii 
— avoKuptaf  ocoii  foi  ayayiai 
Xpi7<r[9]at  avrrpf  d  cu  eavnp'  ovX 
XeytffOai  icai  aSpdH^tcBat  TOfiOJCt 
\tv€c[$]aL  Turrcvciy  de  lafivn  oXXcm) 

The  general  breadth  of  the  square  letters,  the  smallness  of 
the  letters  composed  of  circles  and  loops,  and  the  particular 
formation  of  such  letters  as  pi  and  the  clipped  omega,  are 
repeated.  But  the  approach  also  of  many  of  the  letters  to  the 
lapidary  capital  forms,  like  those  in  the  papyrus  of  Timotheus, 
is  to  be  remarked,  such  as  the  precisely  shaped  alpha,  and  the 
epsUon  in  many  instances  made  square  with  a  long  head-stroke. 
This  mixture  of  forms  seems  to  indicate  an  advance  in  the 
development  of  the  book-hand  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  as 
contrasted  with  the  archaic  style  of  the  older  Timotheus. 

Of  the  and  century  B.C.  there  are  extant  only  two  papyri 
of  literary  works  written  in  the  formal  book-hand,  and  both 
are  now  preserved  in  the  Louvre.  The  one,  a  dialectical  treatise 
containing  quotations  from  classical  authors,  has  long  been 
known.  The  other  is  the  oration  of  Hypereides  against  Atheno- 
genes,  which  is  an  acquisition  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
The  dialectical  treatise  must  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
as  there  is  on  the  verso  side  of  the  papyrus  writing  subsequently 
added  in  the  year  x6o  B.C.  The  period  of  the  Hypereides  cannot 
be  so  closely  defined;  but  the  existence  on  the  verso  of  later 
demotic  writing,  said  to  be  of  the  Ptolemaic  time,  affords  a  limit, 
and  the  MS.  has  been  accordingly  placed  in  the  second  half 
of  the  century.  While  the  writing  of  the  earlier  papyrus  is  of 
a  light  and  rather  sloping  character,  that  of  the  Hypereides 
is  firm  and  square  and  upright. 

Passing  to  the  ist  century  B.C.,  the  papyri  which  have  been 
recovered  from  the  ashes  of  Herculaneum  come  into  account. 
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Many  of  them,  the  texts  of  which  are  of  «  phflosophical  nature, 
are  written  in  literary  hands,  and  are  conjectured  to  have 
possibly  formed  part  of  the  library  of  their  author,  the  philo- 
sopher Philodemus;  they  are  therefore  placed  about  the  middle 
of  the  century.  To  the  same  time  are  assigned  the  remains 
of  a  roll  containing  the  oration  of  Hypereides  against  Philippides 
and  the  third  Epistle  of  Demosthenes  (Brit.  Mus.  papp.  cxxxiii., 
czxxiv.).  But  the  most  important  addition  to  the  period  is 
the  handsomely  written  papyrus  containing  the  poems  of 
Bacchylides  (fig.  8),  whicE  retains  in  the  forms  of  the  letters 
mudi  of  the  character  of  the  Ptolemaic  style,  although  for  other 
reasons  it  can  hardly  be  placed  earlier  than  about  the  middle 
of  the  century: — 

Fig.  8. — Bacchylides,  xst  century  &C. 

Vcopat  cantmap  rpos  airyat 

mruKfot  ocXiov 

rcjom  dutrranxo  Xtxraat  ' 

BwM  df  rot  ftttxri  fiout  ■ 
ofiryat  ^ourtxorptxat) 

With  the  latter  half  of  the  ist  century  B.C.  we  quit  the  Ptolemaic 
period  and  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  literary  papyri  of 
the  Roman  period;  and  it  is  especially  in  this  latter  period  that 
our  extended  knowledge,  acquired  from  recent  discoveries,  has 
ted  to  the  modification  of  views  formerly  held  with  regard  to 
the  dates  to  be  attributed  to  certain  important  literary  MSS. 
As  in  the  case  of  non-literary  documents,  the  literary  writing  of 
the  Roman  period  differs  from  that  of  the  Ptolemaic  in  adopting 
rounded  forms  and  greater  uniformity  in  the  size  of  tlie  letters. 

Just  on  the  threshold  of  the  Roman  period,  near  the  end  of 
the  xst  century  B.C.,  stands  a  fragmentary  papyrus  of  the  last 
two  books  of  the  Iliad ^  now  in  the  British  Museum  (pap.  cxxviii.), 
which  is  of  sufficient  extent  to  be  noted.  Then,  emerging  on 
the  Christian  era,  we  come  upon  a  fine  surviving  specimen  of 
literary  writing,  which  we  have  satisfactory  reason  for  placing 
near  the  beginning  of  the  xst  century.  It  is  a  fragment  of  the 
third  book  of  the  Odyssey  (fig.  9),  the  writing  of  which  closely 
resembles  that  of  an  official  document  (Brit.  Mus.  pap.  cccliv.) 
which  happens  to  be  written  in  a  formal  literary  hand,  and  which 
from  internal  evidence  can  be  dated  within  a  few  years  of  the 
close  of  the  ist  century  B.C.  There  can  be  no  hesitation,  there- 
fore, in  grouping  the  Odyssey  with  that  document.  The  contrast 
between  the  round  Roman  style  and  the  stiff  and  firm  Ptolemaic 
hands  is  here  well  shown  in  the  facsimiles  from  this  papyrus 
(fig.  9)  and  the  Phaedo  and  Bacchylides: — 

cuce^jio  0  i2;.fAT0YJuxxxjaeM 
ici.fnMiua}Cie;?eYX^WY(|)^p 

AMAenrNliTXimiClTOMKJLl 

OJ-ATtsorAe-^OYcri.r  orrc^e 
A^J  A^^Ttixc-u^^ocnepiKJJk 
TTJip  AAPAw  ecTO  PC  Ancncic  t  c 

F10.  9.— The  Odyssey  t  beginning  of  1st  century.' 


f cu$a9  v^  ofiiMj  erfomtt  vhi — 
wt  c^a0  o(  h  apa  too  futkn  fMF — 
KopfnkifMas  6  cf «v{ay  v^  op — 
tu  Jc  yvmi  ra^tti}  airov  «at — 
o^  re  Ota  cSovtf't  SuTftt^ — 
ojr  8  apa  niXtpuLxot  rtpiKoX — 
vofi  6  apa  vieropiiitn  tnatff 
ts  8t^poi>  8  oMc^otM  fccu  i}r — . 

In  a  similar  style  of  writing  are  two  fragments  of  Hesiodic 
poems  recently  published,  with  facsimiles,  in  the  Sita*ngsberictit 
(1900,  p.  839)  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  The  eariiest  of  the 
two,  now  at  Strassburg,  may  be  assign^  to  the  first  half  of  the 
xst  century;  the  other,  at  Berlin,  appears  to  be  of  the  sod 
century. 

At  this  point  two  MSS.  come  into  the  series,  in  regard  to  which 
there  is  now  held  to  be  reason  for  revising  views  fonnerly 
entertained.  The  papyrus  known  as  the  Harris  Homer  (Brit 
Mus.  pap.  cvii.),  containing  portions  of  the  eighteenth  hotk 
of  the  Iliadf  whidi  was  formerly  placed  in  the  xst  century  b.c. 
it  is  thought  should  be  now  brought  down  to  a  later  date,  and 
should  be  rather  assigned  to  the  xst  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  great  pi^yrus,  too,  of  Hypereides,  containing  his 
orations  against  Demosthenes  and  for  Lycophron  and  Eiucenip- 
pus,  which  has  been  commonly  placed  also  in  the  ist  centuiy 
B.C.,  and  by  some  even  earlier,  is  now  adjudged  to  belong  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  xst  century  a.d. 

Within  the  xst  century  also  is  placed  a  papyrus  of  great 
literary  interest,  containing  the  mimes  of  the  Alexandrian 
writer  Herodas,  which  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  and  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  writing  of  this  MS.  diffos 
from  the  usual  type  of  literary  hand,  being  a  rough  and  in- 
formed uncial,  inscribed  on  narrow,  and  therefore  inexpensive, 
papyrus;  and  if  the  roll  were  written  for  the  market,  it  was  a 
cheap  copy,  if  indeed  it  was  not  made  for  private  use.  Of  the 
same  period  is  a  papyrus  of  Isocrates,  De  pace  (BriL  Mus.  pap. 
cxxxii.),  written  in  two  hands,  the  one  more  clerical  than  the 
other;  and  two  papyri  of  Homer,  Iliad,  iii.-iv.  (Brit.  Mus.  pap. 
cxxxvi.),  and  Iliads  xiii.-xiv.  (Brit.  Mus.  pap.  dccxxxil),  the 
first  in  a  rough  uneducated  hand,  but  the  latter  a  fine  spcdmea 
of  uncial  writing.  To  about  this  period  also  is  the  Oxyrhynchus 
Pindar  to  be  attributed,  that  is  to  the  dose  of  the  xst  or  begisnisf 
of  the  2nd  century.  Then  follows  another  famous  papynis, 
the  Bankes  Homer,  containing  the  last  book  of  the  //isi,  which 
belongs  to  the  and  century  and  is  also  written  in  a  careful  style 
of  uncial  writing.  To  these  is  to  be  added  the  beautiful  papyrus 
at  Berlin,  containing  a  commentary  on  the  TkeaeklMs  ctf  Plato, 
written  in  delicately  formed  uncials  of  excellent  type  of  the 
2nd  century;  and  of  the  same  age  is  the  Panegyricus  of  Isocrates 
from  Oxyrhynchus,  in  a  round  uncial  hand.  Three  important 
papjrri  of  the  Iliad,  written  in  large  round  undals»  of  the  zad 
century,  are  noticed  below. 

With  regard  to  the  later  literary  works  on  papynis  that  have 
been  recovered,  the  period  which  they  occupy  is  somewhat 
uncertain.  The  following  are,  however,  placed  in  the  3rd 
century,  during  which  a  sloping  literary  hand  seems  to  have 
been  developed,  curiously  anticipating  a  similar  change  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  development  of  the  uncial  writing 
of  the  vellum  MSS.,  the  upright  hand  of  the  4th  to  6th  centuries 
being  followed  by  a  sloping  hand  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries: 
a  MS.,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  of  portions  of  bks.  ii.-iv.  oi 
the  Iliad,  written  on  eighteen  leaves  of  papyrus,  put  together 
in  book-form,  but  inscribed  on  only  one  side;  on  the  verso  of 
some  of  the  leaves  is  a  short  grammatical  treatise  attributed  to 
T^hon:  portion  of  Iliad  v.,  among  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyri 
(Na  ccxxiiL):  a  fragment  of  Plato's  Laws  (Ox.  pap.  xxiii): 
a  papynis  of  Isocrates,  in  Nicoclem,  now  at  Marseilles:  a  frag* 
ment  of  Ezekiel,  in  book-form,  in  the  Bodleian  Library:  a 
fragment  of  the  "  Shepherd "  of  Hermas  at  Berlin:  and  a 
fragment  of  Julius  Africanus,  the  HeUenka  ci  Thecpompas 
or  Cratippus,  and  the  Symposium  of  Plato,  all  found  at 
Oiyrhyixchua. 
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Of  the  3Td  centttry  also  are  some  fragments  which  are  palaeo- 
graphically  of  interest,  as  they  are  written  neither  in  the 
recognized  literary  hand  nor  in  simple  cnrsive,  but  in  cursive 
charactcis  moulded  and  adapted  in  a  set  form  for  literary  use — 
thus  anticipating  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  the 
minuscule  book-hand  of  the  9th  century  from  the  cursive 
writing  of  that  time. 

With  the  3rd  century  the  literary  hand  on  papyrus  appears 
to  lose  most  of  its  importance.  We  are  within  measurable 
distance  of  the  age  of  veUimi,  and  of  the  formal  uncial  writing 
of  the  vellum  MSS.  which  is  found  in  some  existing  examples 
of  the  4th  century  and  in  more  abundant  numbers  of  the  5th 
century.  We  have  now  to  see  how  the  connexion  can  be  estab- 
lished between  the  literary  handwriting  of  the  papyri  and  the 
firmer  and  heavier  literary  uncial  writing  of  the  vellum  codices. 
The  Uteraxy  hands  on  papyrus  which  have  been  reviewed  above 
are  distinctly  of  the  style  inscribed  with  a  light  touch  most 
suitable  to  the  comparatively  frail  material  of  papyrus.  In 
the  Bankes  Homer,  however,  one  may  detect  some  indication 
of  the  fullness  that  characterizes  the  vellum  uncial  writing. 
But  it  now  appears  that  a  larger  and  rounder  hand  was  also 
employed  on  papyrus  at  least  as  early  as  the  ist  century.  In 
proof  of  this  we  are  able  to  cite  a  non-Uterary  document  (fig.  10) 
bearing  an  actual  date,  which  happens  to  be  written  in  characters 
that,  exclusive  of  certain  less  formally-made  letters,  are  of  a 
large  undal  literary  type.  This  writing,  though  not  actually 
of  the  fitusl^  style  familiar  to  us  in  the  early  vellum  MSS., 
yet  resembles  it  so  generally  that  it  may  be  assumed,  almost 
as  a  certainty,  that  there  was  in  the  ist  century  a  full  literary 
undal  haix]  formed  on  this  pattern,  which  was  the  direct  ancestor 
of  the  vellum  unciaL  The  tendency  to  employ  at  this  period 
a  calligraphic  style,  as  seen  in  the  fragments  of  the  Odyssey 
and  one  of  the  Hesiodic  poems  mentioned  above,  supports  this 
assumption.  The  document  now  referred  to  is  a  deed  of  sale 
written  in  the  seventh  year  of  Domitian,  a.d.  88  (Brit.  Mus. 
pap.  cxli.).  The  letters  still  retaining  a  cursive  element  are 
aipka,  npsUon,  and  in  some  instances  epsUon, 

Q  MrTTDAeNAj^  e-ref  re- 
2JC0I   <?-iKTotrotrrAi 
XTOYn  €^(x>c  oocercu 
erem  n^n  m  attotkc 

JirrorTree-ej-  ^aaicom 

Fig.  io.'DeKi  of  Sole,  a.d.  88. 

( — cv  Tioh^uuii  wtpyt —  • 
— (irUt  KOI  ij  TouTw  yw — 

— U  TOW  DttfcUl  Wf  «TW— 

—tnwirfpa^v  oro  nys — 

—nuTou  irc9ea  cXouaw — ) 
As  evidence  in  support  of  this  view  that  the  undal  hand  of  the 
vellum  MSS.  is  lo  be  traced  back  to  the  period  of  the  document 
just  quoted,  we  have  the  important  papyrus  found  by  Mr  Flinders 
Petrie  at  Hawara  in  Egypt,  and  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
which  contains  a  portion  of  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad.  The 
writing  is  of  the  large  uncial  type  under  consideration;  and  there 
is  now  full  reason  for  assigning  it  to  the  2nd  century  at  latest. 
Before  the  discovery  of  the  document  of  the  year  88  there  was 
nothing  to  give  a  clue  to  the  real  period  of  the  Homer;  and 
now  the  date  which  has  been  suggested  is  corroborated  by  a 
fragment  of  papyrus  from  Oxyrhynchus  inscribed  with  some 
Knes  from  the  same  book  of  the  Iliad  (fig.  11)  in  the  same  large 
undal  type  (Ox.  Pap.  vol.  i.  no.  20,  pi.  v.).  In  this  latter  instance 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  early  date  of  the  writing  as  on 
the  verso  of  the  papyrus  accounts  of  the  end  of  the  and  century 
or  of  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century  have  been  subsequently 
added.  Yet  a  third  example  of  the  same  character  has  more 
recently  been  found  at  Tebtunis  {Ttbl,  Pap.  vol  ii.  no.  265, 


pi.  1.);  again  a  considerable  fragment  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Iliad. 

Thus,  then,  In  the  xst  and  and  onturies  there  was  in  use  a 
large  undal  hand  which  was  evidently  the  forerunner  of  the 
literary  undal  hand  of  the  early  vellum  codices.-  It  is  also  to 
be  noted  that  the  literary  examples  just  mentioned  are  MSS. 
of  Homer;  and  hence  one  is  tempted  to  suggest  that,  as  in  the 
production  of  sumptuous  copies  on  papyrus  of  a  work  of  such 
universal  popularity  and  veneration  as  the  Iliad  this  lairge  and 
handsome  undal  was  specially  employed,  so  also  the  use  of  a 

CUM  rAlODCCXrTOAyCTTGP 

OCM4  HICHULMMeTOiO 

eiCe  CO  K0CJJLHCAJJL6  NO 

Fig.  XI.— The  //uuf,  2nd  century. 
( 


Y\Mrtfa  roXvffv^p— 
aiT^p  anil  ufTW  o-~ 
—Ha9(a  KO9ia^9Qiiaf0 — ) 
similar  type'  for  the  eariy  vellum  copies  of  the  sacred  text  of 
the  Scriptures  naturally  followed. 

Greek  Wsiting.  II.— Tbe  Vellum  Codices 

Uncial  Writing. — It  has  been  shown  above  how  a  round 
uncial  hand  had  been  developing  in  Greek  writing  on  papyrus 
during  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  how  even 
as  early  as  the  and  century  a  well-formed  undal  script  was  in 
use,  at  least  for  sumptuous  copies  of  so  great  and  popular  an 
author  as  Homer.  We  have  now  to  describe  the  uncial  hand 
as  it  appears  in  Greek  MSS.  written  on  vellum.  This  harder 
and  firmer  and  smoother  material  afforded  to  the  scribes  better 
scope  for  a  calligraphic  style  hardly  possible  on  papyrus.  With 
the  ascendancy  of  the  vellum  codex  as  the  vehide  for  literature, 
the  characters  received  the  fixed  and  settled  forms  to  which  the 
name  of  uncial  is  more  exactly  attached  than  to  the  fluctuating 
letters  of  the  early  papyri.  The  term  undal  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  nomenclature  of  Latin  palaeography*  and  applied  to 
Greek  writing  of  the  larger  type,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
minuscule  or  smaller  character  which  succeeded  it  in  vellum 
MSS.  of  the  9th  century.  In  Latin  majuscule  writing  there 
exist  both  capitals  and  undals,  each  dass  distinct.  In  Greek 
MSS.  pure  capital-letter  writing  was  never  employed  (except 
occasionally  for  ornamental  titles  at  a  late  time).  As  distin- 
guished  from  the  square  capitals  of  inscriptions,  Greek  uncial 
writing  has  certain  rounded  letters,  as  a,  c,  c,  C0,  modifica- 
tions in  others,  and  some  letters  extending  above  or  bdow  the 
line. 

It  is  not  probable  that  vellum  codices  were  in  ordinary  use 
earlier  than  the  4th  century;  and  it  is  in  codices  of  that  age  that 
the  handsome  calligraphic  undal  above  referred  to  was  developed. 
A  few  years  ago  the  4th  century  was  the  earliest  limit  to  which 
palaeographers  had  dared  to  carry  back  any  andent  vellum 
codex  inscribed  in  uncials.  But  the  recovery  of  the  Homeric 
papyri  written  in  the  large  undals  of  the  and  century  has  led 
to  a  revision  of  former  views  on  the  date  of  one  early  vellum 
MS.  in  particular.  This  MS.  is  the  fragmentary  Homer  of  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  consisting  of  some  fifty  pieces  of 
vellum  cut  out  of  the  original  codex  for  the  sake  of  the  pictures 
which  they  contain;  and  all  of  the  text  that  has  survived  is 
that  which  happened  to  be  on  the  back  of  the  pictures.  The 
Ambrosian  Homer  has  hitherto  been  generally  placed  in  the  5th 
century,  and  the  difference  of  the  style  of  the  writing  from  that 
of  the  usual  calligraphic  type  of  uncial  MSS.  of  that  time,  which 
had  been  remarked,  was  thought  rather  to  indicate  inferiority 
in  age.  But  the  similarity  of  the  character  of  the  writing  (taller 
and  more  slender  than  is  usual  in  vellum  codices)  to  that  of  the 
large  undals  of  the  papyrus  Homers  of  the  and  century  from 
Hawara  and  Oxyrhynchus  and  Tebtunis  is  so  striking  that  the 

*  St  Jerome's  often  quoted  words,  "  uncialibus,  ut  vulgo  aiunt. 
littcria  in  his  preface  to  the  book  of  Job,  have  never  been  explained 
satisfactorily.  Of  the  character  referred  to  as  "  uncial  "  there  is 
no  questiop ;  but  the  derivation  of  th«  texoL  ia'not  settled. 
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Ambrosian  Homer  must  be  classed  with  them.  Hence  it  is  now 
held  that  that  MS.  may  certainly  be  as  early  as  the  3rd  century. 
But,  as  that  century  was  still  within  the  period  when  papyrus 
was  the  general  vehicle  for  Greek  literature,  it  may  be  asked 
why  that  material  should  not  in  this  instance  also  have  been 
used.  The  answer  may  fairly  be  ventured  that  vellum  was 
certainly  a  better  material  to  receive  the  illustrative  paintings, 
and  on  that  account  was  employed.  The  Ambrosian  Homer 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  most  interesting  link  between 
the  papyrus  uncial  of  the  2nd  century  and  the  vellum  uncial  of 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries. 

With  the  introduction,  then,  of  vellum  as  the  general  writing 
material,  the  uncial  characters  entered  on  a  new  phase.  The 
light  touch  and  delicate  forms  so  characteristic  of  calligraphy 
on  papyrus  gave  place  to  a  rounder  and  stronger  hand,  in  which 
the  omtrast  of  fine  hair-lines  and  thickened  down -strokes  adds 
so  conspicuously  to  the  beauty  of  the  writing  of  early  MSS. 
on  vellum.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  with  respect  to  the 
attribution  to  particular  periods  of  these  early  examples,  that 
we  are  not  altogether  on  firm  ground.  Internal  evidence,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  presence  of  the  Eusebian  Canons  in  a  MS. 
of  the  Gospel,  assists  us  in  fixing  a  limit  of  age,  but  when  there 
is  no  such  support  the  dating  of  these  early  MSS.  must  be  more 
or  less  conjectural.  It  is  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century 
that  we  meet  with  an  uncial  MS.  which  can  be  approximately 
dated ;  and,  taking  this  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  we  are  enabled 
to  distinguish  thote  which  undoubtedly  have  the  appearance 
of  greater  age  and  to  arrange  them  in  some  sort  of  chronological 
order.  But  these  codices  are  too  few  in  number  to  afford  material 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  training  the  eye  by  familiarity  with 
a  variety  of  hands  of  any  one  period — the  only  method  which  can 
give  entirely  trustworthy  results. 

Among  the  earliest  examples  of  vellum  uncial  MSS.  are  the 
three  famous  codices  of  the  Bible.  Of  these,  the  most  ancient, 
the  Codex  Vaticanus,  is  probably  of  the  4th  century.  The 
writing  must,  in  its  original  condition,  have  been  very  perfect 
as  a  specimen  of  penmanship;  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  text 
has  been  traced  over  by  a  later  hand,  perhaps  in  the  xoth  or 
nth  century,  and  only  such  words  or  letters  as  were  rejected  as 
readings  have  been  left  untouched.  Written  in  triple  columns, 
in  letters  of  uniform  size,  without  enlarged  initial  letters  to  mark 
even  the  beginnings  of  books,  the  MS.  has  all, the  simplicity 
of  extreme  antiquity  {Pal,  Soc.  pi.  X04).  The  Codex  Sinaiticus 
{Pal.  Soc.  pi.  105)  has  also  the  same  marks  of  age,  and  is  judged 
by  its  discoverer,  Tischendorf,  to  be  even  more  ancient  than 
the  Vatican  MS.  In  this,  however,  a  comparison  of  the  writing 
of  the  two  MSS.  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  mistaken. 
The  writing  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  is  not  so  pure  as  that  of  the 
other  MS.,  and,  if  that  is  a  criterion  of  age,  the  Vatican  MS. 
holds  the  first  place.  In  one  particular  the  Codex  Sinaiticus 
has  been  thought  to  approach  in  form  to  ifs  possible  archetype 
on  papyrus.  It  is  written  with  four  columns  to  a  page,  the  open 
book  thus  presenting  eight  columns  in  sequence,  and  recalling 
the  long  line  of  columns  on  an  open  roll.  With  regard  to  such 
general  outward  resemblances  between  the  later  papyrus  literary 
roUs  and  the  early  vellum  uncial  MSS.,  we  may  cite  such  papyri 
as  the  Berlin  commentary  on  the  Tkeaetetus  of  Plato  of  the 
3nd  century  and  the  Oxyrhynchus  fragment  of  Julius  Africanus 
of  the  3rd  century  as  forerunners  of  the  style  in  which  the  two 
great  codices  here  mentioned  were  cast. 

The  Codex  Alexandrinus  (fig.  12)  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century.  Here  we  have  an  advance  on  the  style 
of  the  other  two  codices.  The  MS.  is  written  in  double  columns 
only,  and  enlarged  letters  stand  at  the  beginning  of  paragraphs. 
But  yet  the  writing  is  generally  more  elegant  than  that  of  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus.  Examining  these  MSS.  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  rules  which  guided  the  scribes  in  their  work,  we 
find  simplicity  and  regularity  the  leading  features;  the  round 
letters  formed  in  symmetrical  curves;  (.  and  C,  &c.,  finishing 
of!  in  a  hair-line  sometimes  thickened  at  the  end  into  a  dot; 
horiaontal  strokes  fine,  those  of  € ,  H,  and  G  being  either  in  the 
middle  or  high  in  the  letter;  the  base  of  A  and  the  cro5S-strok« 


of  II  also  fine,  and,  as  a  rule,  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  letters 
and  not  projecting  beyond.  Here  also  may  be  noticed  the 
occurrence  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  of  Coptic  forms  of  letters 
{e.g.  ^  iJULi^^Afl ^^^ ^^)  inthetitlesof books,&c.,oonfirmatofy 
of  the  tradition  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  MS. 

'rei<»4U>Mco\nrrerrTTKrovM 
>  •^  t^exxftOKteronroTio  vnfc 

Fic.  13.— The  Bible  (Cod.  Alex.),  51!)  century. 

(rcawr  <rov  wtparaTotm 

ras  cv  ahfifta  nBut  crro 

Xip  «Xa/3oyio'  awo  too  ir[ar]p(o1t). — a  John  4. 

To  the  5th  century  may  also  belong  the  palimpsest  MS.  of 
the  Bible,  known  from  the  upper  text  as  the  Codex  Ephrscmi, 
at  Paris  (ed.  Tischendorf,  1845),  and  the  Ocuteuch  (Codex 
Sarravianus),  whose  extant  leaves  are  divided  between  Paris, 
Leiden  and  St  Petersburg— both  of  which  MSS.  are  probably 
of  Egyptian  origin.  Perhaps  of  the  end  of  the  5th  or  beghming 
of  the  6th  century  is  the  illustrated  Genesis  of  the  Cottonian 
Libracy,  now  unfortunately  reduced  to  fragments  by  fire,  but 
once  the  finest  example  of  its  kind  {Cal.  Anc.  MISS.  I  pL  8). 
And  to  about  the  same  time  belong  the  Dio  Cassius  of  the 
Vatican  (Silvestre,  pL  60)  and  the  Pentateuch  of  the  BiUiotheque 
Nationale  (ibid.  pi.  61). 

In  the  writing  of  uncial  MSS.  of  the  6th  centuiy  there  b  a 
marked  degeneration.  The  letters,  though  stfll  round,  are 
generally  of  a  larger  character,  more  heavily  formed,  and  not 
so  compactly  written  as  in  the  preceding  century.  Horixootsl 
strokes  (e.g.  in  A,  II,  T)  are  lengthened  and  finished  off  viih 
heavy  points  or  finials.  The  earliest  example  of  this  period 
which  has  to  be  noticed  is  the  Dioscorides  of  Vienna  (fig.  15), 
which  is  of  particular  value  for  the  study  of  the  palsMgrapby 
of  early  vellum  MSS.  It  is  the  first  imdal  example  to  which 
an  approximate  date  can  be  given.  There  b  good  evidence 
to  show  that  it  was  written  early  in  the  6th  century  for  Juhani 
Anicia,  daughter  of  Flavins  Anidus  Olybrius,  emperor  of  the 
West  in  473.  Here  we  already  notice  the  characteristics  of 
uncial  writings  of  the  6th  century,  to  which  reference  has  been 

I ATTPO  M  M  K  H  JCPa>MXB 
YTCDNeNTeTM  HTM 

6x0  N  ■Ttaitoa  Axce^b-" 
eNXcDtrepKheptti 

Fig.  13. — ^Diotoorides,  cariy  6th  century. 


(—to  wpofotfai  Xfi^ttan 
— [alimiN;  rrvr/fintu 
^XO-W**^  8(«irinf  KOI 
— €xona  roXXof  c^  u{p] 

made.  To  this  century  also  belong  the  palimpseit  Homer 
under  a  Syriac  text  in  the  British  Museum  {Cat.  Anc.  il55.. 
i.  pi.  9) ;  its  companion  volume,  used  by  the  same  Syrian  scribe, 
in  which  are  fragments  of  St  Luke's  Gospel  (ibid.,  pL  10);  the 
Dublin  palimpsest  fragments  of  St  Matthew  and  Isaiah  (T.  K. 
Abbot,  Par  Palimpsest,  DubL),  written  hi  Egypt;  the  frsgmenu 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles  from  Mount  Athos,  some  of  which  sre 
at  Paris  and  others  at  Moscow  (Silvestre,  pis.  63,  64;  Ssbis, 
pL  A),  of  which,  however,  the  writing  has  been  disfigured  bjr 
retradng  at  a  later  period;  the  Gospels  (Cod.  N)  written  is 
silver  and  gold  on  purple  vellum,  whose  leaves  are  scattered  in 
London  (Cott.  MS.,  Titus  C.  xv.),  Rome,  Vienna,  St  Petersburg 
and  its  native  home,  Patmos;  the  fragmentary  Eusebian  Caoons 
written  on  gilt  vellum  and  highly  ornamented,  the  sole  reoaias 
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of  9ome  sumptuous  volume  (Cat.  Anc.  USS.  \  pi.  11),  the 
Coisltn  Octateuch  (Silvestre,  pi.  65);  the  Genesis  of  Vienna, 
and  the  Codex  Rossanensis,  and  the  recently  recovered  Codex 
Sinopensis  of  the  Gospels,  instances  of  the  very  few  early 
illustrated  MSS.  which  have  survived.  Of  the  same  period 
is  the  Codex  Marchaiianus  of  the  Prophets,  which,  written  in 
£gypt>  follows  in  its  style  the  Coptic  form  of  uncial. 

Reference  may  here  be  made  to  certain  early  bilingual 
Graoco-LAtin  uncial  MSS.,  written  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries, 
which,  however,  have  rather  to  be  studied  apart,  or  in  connexion 
with  Latin  palaeography;  for  the  Greek  letters  of  these  MSS. 
ran  more  or  less  upon  the  lines  of  the  Latin  forms.  The  best 
known  of  these  examples  are  the  Codcx-Bezae  of  the  New 
Testament,  at  Cambridge  {Pal.  Soc.  pis.  14,  15),  and  the  Codex 
Claromontanus  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  at  Paris  {Pal.  Soc.  pis. 
^3>  64),  attributed  to  the  6th  or  7th  century;  and  the  Laudian 
MS.  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  {Pal.  Soc.  pi.  80)  of  the  7th  century. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  Harieian  Glossary  {Cat.  Anc.  MSS. 
i  pl-  13) >  also  of  the  7th  century.  A  later  example,  of  the  8th 
century,  is  the  Graeco-Latin  Psalter,  at  Paris,  MS.  Coislin  186 
(Omont,  Facs.  des  plus  anciens  MSS.  grecs,  pl.  vii.). 

An  offshoot  of  early  Greek  undal  writing  on  vellum  is  seen  in 
the  Mocso-Gothic  alphabet  which  Ulfilas  constructed  for  the 
use  of  his  countrymen  in  the  4th  century,  mainly  from  the 
Greek  letters  Of  the  few  extant  remains  of  Gothic  MSS. 
the  oldest  and  most  perfect  b  the  Codex  Argenteus  of  the  Gospels, 
at  Upsala,  of  the  6th  century  {Pal.  Soc.  pl.  xi8),  written  in 
characteis  which  compare  with  purely  written  Greek  MSS. 
of  the  same  period.  Other  Gothic  fragments  appear  in  the  sloping 
uncial  hand  seen  in  Greek  MSS.  of  the  7th  and  following  centuries. 

About  the  year  600  Greek  uncial  writing  passes  into  a  new 
stage.  We  leave  the  period  of  the  round  and  enter  on  that  of 
the  oval  character.  'Die  letters  € ,  0»  0>  Of  instead  of  being 
symmetrically  formed  on  the  lines  of  a  circle,  are  made  oval; 
and  other  letters  are  laterally  compressed  into  a  narrow  shape. 
In  the  7th  century  also  the  writing  begins  to  slope  to  the  right, 
and  accents  are  introduced  and  afterwards  systematically 
applied.  This  shinting  style  of  uncials  continues  in  use  through 
the  8th  and  9th  and  into  the  loth  centuries,  becoming  heavier 
as  time  goes  on.  In  this  dass  of  writing  there  is  again  the  same 
dearth  of  dated  MSS.  as  in  the  round  uncial,  to  serve  as  standards 
for  the  assignment  of  dates.  We  have  to  reach  the  9th  century 
before  finding  a  single  dated  MS.  in  this  kind  of  writing.  It  is 
true  that  Sloping  Greek  uncial  writing  is  found  in  a  few  scattered 
notes  and  glosses  in  Syriac  MSS.  which  b^ar  actual  dates  in 
the  7th  century,  and  they  are  so  far  useful  as  showing  that  this 
hand  was  firmly  established  at  that  time;  but  they  do  not  afford 
sufficient  material  in  quantity  to  be  of  really  practical  use  for 
comparison  (see  the  tables  of  alphabets  in  Gardthausen's  Criech. 
PalSog.).  Of  more  value  are  a  few  palimpsest  fragments  of  the 
EUments  of  Euclid  and  of  Gospel  Lectionaries  which  occur 
also  in  the  Syriac  collection  In  the  British  Museum,  and  are 
written  In  the  7th  and  8th  centuries.  There  is  also  in  the 
Vatican  a  MS.  (Reg.  886)  of  the  Theodosian  code,  which  can 
be  a^gned  with  fair  accuracy  to  ihh  close  of  the  7th  century 
((jazdth..  Gr.  Pal,  p.  158),  tirhlch,  however,  being  calligraphically 
written,  retains  some  of  the  earlier  rounder  forms.  Tliis  MS. 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  transitional  style.  In  the 
fragment  of  a  mathematical  treatise  (fig.  14)  from  Bobio,  form- 
ing part  of  a  MS.  rewritten  in  the  8th  century  and  assignable 
to  the  previous  century,  the  slanting  writing  Is  fully  developed. 
The  formation  of  the  letten  is  good,  and  conveys  the  impression 
that  the  scribe  was  writing  a  hand  quite  natural  to  him: — 

nf<TfKAeTt^^f0h{iy;<^f>tCT€^ 

Fig.  14.— Mathemat.  Treatise,  7th  century. 
^purM  mM  yl^p]  waMos]  ertptanf  axtdoros] 

IX  9bQuld  be  also  noticed  tha(  in  this  MS^— «  Kcular  one— 
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there  are  numerous  abbreviations  (Wattenbaoh,  Serial,  gr. 
specim.  tab.  8).  An  important  document  of  this  time  is  also 
the  fragment  of  papyrus  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna, 
which  bean  the  signatures  of  bishops  and  others  to  the  acts 
of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  of  680.  Some  of  the  signatures 
are  in  slanting  uncials  (Wattenb.,  Script,  gr.  specim.,  tabb. 
13,  13;  Gardth.,  Cr.  Pal.  tab.  i).  Of  the  8th  century  Is  the 
collection  of  hymns  (Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MS.  36, 1 13)  written  without 
breathings  or  accents  {Cat.  AncMSS.  i.  pl.  14).  To  the  same 
century  belongs  the  Codex  Mardanus,  the  Venetian  MS.  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  is  marked  with  breathings  and  accents. 
The  plate  reproduced  from  this  MS.  (Wattenb.,  Script,  gr. 
specim:,  tab.  9)  contains  in  the  second  column  a  few  lines  written 
.in  round  uncials,  but  in  such  a  laboured  style  that  nothing  could 
more  deariy  prove  the  discontinuance  of  that  form  of  writing 
as  an  ordinary  hand.  In  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  at 
length  we  find  a  MS.  with  a  date  in  the  Psalter  of  Bishop 
Uspcnsky  of  the  year  862  (Wattenb.  Script,  gr.  sptHm.,  tab.* 
10).  A  little  later  in  date  is  the  MS.  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
written  between  867  and  886  (Silvestre,  pl.  71);  and  at  the  end 
of  the  9th  or  beginning  of  the  loth  century  stands  a  lectionary 
in  the  Harieian  collection  {Cat.  Anc.  MSS.  I.  pl.  17).  A  valuable 
series  of  examples  is  also  given  by  Omont  {FacsimUis  des  plus  anc. 
MSS.  grecs.  dela  BiU.  Nat.).  But  by  this  time  minuscule  writing 
was  well  established,  and  the  use  of  the  more  inconvenient 
uncial  was  henceforth  almost  entirely  confined  to  church-service 
books.  Owing  to  this  limitation  uncial  writing  now  underwent 
a  further  calligraphic  change.  As  the  loth  century  advances 
the  sloping  characten  by  degrees  become  more  upright,  and 
with  this  resumption  of  their  old  position  they  begin  in  the 
next  century  to  cast  off  the  compressed  formation  and  again 
become  rounder.  All  this  is  simply  the  result  of  calligraphic 
Imitation.  Bibles  and  service-books  have  always  been  the  MSS. 
in  particular  on  which  finely  formed  writing  has  been  lavished; 
and  it  was  but  natural  that,  when  a  style  of  writing  fell  into 
general  disuse.  Its  continuance,  where  it  did  continue,  should 
become  more  and  more  traditional,  and  a  work  of  copying  rather 
than  of  writing.  In  the  loth  century  there  are  a  few  examples 
bearing  dates.  There  are  facsimiles  from  three  of  them,  vis. 
a  copy  of  the  Gospels  (fig.  15),  in  the  Vatican,  of  949  (New 
Pal.  Soc.  pL  X05),  the  Curzon  Lectionary  of  980,  and  the  Harieian 
Lectionary  of  995  {Pal.  Soc.  pis.  154,  36,  37).  The  Bodleian 
commentary  on  the  Psalter  (D.  4,  i)  is  likewise  of  great  palaco- 
graphic  value,  being  written  partly  in  uncials  and  partly  in 
minuscules  of  the  middle  of  the  loth  century  (Gardth.,  Gr. 
Pal.  p.  159,  tab.  3,  coL  4).  This  late  form  of  uncial  writing 
appeara  to  have  lasted  to  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century. 
(Omont.  Facs.  pi.  xxii.).  From  it  was  formed  the  Slavonic 
writing  in  use  at  the  present  day: — 

Af  rM/WH<f '  /  An-ff  Aur- 

fKKIHWfKTfltihC 

Flo.  15.— The  Gospeb  (Vatican),  a.d.  94^ 
(Siyum  +.  4v/x]c*  Uy  etXifiT 

pt(nu  +  Mil  iierdns 
rijp  xtiptC  ^^TO 
oirrdu  6  llifffau}s  Xiyw) 
Under  the  head  of  late  uncial  writing  must  be  classed  a  few 
bilingual  Cncoo-Latin  MSS.  which  h«ve  survived,  written  in  4 
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language  of  «  single  people  has  a  comparatively  narrow  and 
simple  career.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Latin  alphabet,  having 
been  adopted  by  the  nations  of  western  Europe,  underwent  numy 
transformations  in  the  course  of  development  of  the  national 
handwritings  of  the  different  peoples,  and  consequently  had  a 
wide  and  varied  career.  But  in  one  respect  Latin  palaeography 
is  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  sister  branch.  As  we 
have  seen,  Greek  documents  are  extant  dating  back  to  the  4th 
century  B.C.,  and  the  development  of  Greek  writing  can  be 
fairly  well  illustrated  by  a  series  of  examples  of  the  succeeding 
centuries.  There  is  no  such  series  of  Latin  documents  available 
to  afford  us  the  means  of  tracing  the  growth  of  Latin  writing 
to  the  same  remote  period.  No  Latin  document,  either  of  a 
literaiy  or  of  a  non-literary  character,  has  yet  been  recovered 
which  can  be  placed  with  certainty  earlier  than  the  Christian 
era.  Egypt,  while  giving  up  hundreds  and  thousands  of  docu- 
ments in  Greek,  has  hithbrto  yielded  but  little  in  Latin,  even  of 
the  ist  century,  and  little  too  of  the  next  following  centuries. 
Indeed,  for  our  knowledge  of  Latin  writing  of  the  xst  century 
we  still  have  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  results  of  excavations  at 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  and  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  upon 
the  wall-scribblings  which  have  been  laid  bare,  and  upon  the 
waxen  tablets  and  the  few  papyri  which  have  thence  been 
recovered. 

At  the  time  when  we  come  into  touch  with  the  first  extant 
examples  of  Roman  writing,  we  find  a  few  instances  of  a  literary 
or  book-hand  as  well  as  a  fairly  extensive  variety  of  cursive  hands. 
It  will  be  convenient  in  the  first  plaCe  to  examine  the  Roman 
cursive  Writing  during  the  early  centuries  of  our  era.  Then,  for 
the  moment  suspendLig  further  research  in  this  branch  of  our 
subject,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  literary  script  and  to 
trace  the  development  of  the  krge  fonn  of  book-hand,  or  majus- 
cule writing,  in  its  two  divisions  of  capitals  and  uncials,  and  of  the 
intermediate  styles  composed  of  a  mixture  of  large  and  small 
letters,  or  consisting  of  a  blend  of  the  two  classes  of  letters 
which  has  received  the  name  of  half-undal.  Then  we  shall 
turn  to  follow  the  development  of  the  national  hands,  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  come  into  touch  again  with  the  Roman 
cursive,  whence  the  western  continental  scripts  were  derived; 
and  so  we  shall  proceed  to  the  formation  of  the  minuscule  writing 
of  the  middle  ages. 

The  materials  for  the  study  of  the  early  Roman  cursive  hand 
have  been  found  in  the  wall-scribblings,  or  graffiti,  of  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum  and  Rome  (collected  in  the  Coff.  inscr.  lot. 
vol.  iv);  in  the  series  of  127  libeUi  or  waxen  tablets,  con- 
sisting of  perscripiumes  and  other  deeds  connected  with  sales 
by  auction  and  tax  receipts  discovered  in  the  house  of  the 
banker  L.  Caecilius  Jucundus  at  Pompeii,  and  bearing  dates 
of  A.D.  15,  a7,  and  53-62  (published  in  CJ,L.  iv.,  supplement); 
in  a  few  scattered  papyri  from  Egypt;  and  in  a  set  of  four-and- 
twenty  waxen  tablets  bearing  dates  ranging  from  a.d.  131  to 
167,  which  were  found  in  ancient  mining  works  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Albumus  Major  (the  modem  Verespatak)i]i  Dada 
(C.  /.  L.  iii.). 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  the  case  of  the  above 
documents  there  are  three  different  kinds  of  material  on  which 
they  have  been  inscribed:  the  plaster  surface  of  walls,  the  waxen 
coatings  of  tablets,  and  the  smooth  surface  of  papyrus.  The 
two  former  may  be  .classed  together  as  being  of  a  nature  which 
would  offer  a  certain  resistance  to  the  free  movement  of  the 
stilus;  while  in  the  case  of  papyrus  the  writing-reed  or  pen 
would  run  without  impediment.  Hence,  in  writing  on  the 
former  materials  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  form  the 
letters  in  disconnected  strokes,  to  make  them  upright  or  even 
inclined  to  the  left,  and  to  employ  vertical  strokes  in  preference. 
The  three  following  specimens  from  the  graffiti  and  the  two  sets 
of  tablets  will  demonstrate  the  conservative  character  of  this 
kind  of  writing,  covering  as  they  do  about  a  century  and  a  half. 
This  conservativeness  may  suggest  the  probability  that  the  hand 
seen  in  the  graffiti  and  the  Pompeian  tablets  had  not  changed 
very  materially  from  that  practised  a  century  or  more  earlier,  and 
that  it  is  practically  the  hand  in  which  the  Roman  classical 


writers  composed  their  works.  When  examining  the  alphabet 
of  this  early  Roman  cursive  hand,  we  find  (as  we  found  in  the 
early  Greek  cursive)  the  first  beginnings  of  the  minuscule  writing 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  slurring  of  the  strokes,  whereby  the 
bows  of  the  capital  letters  were  lost  and  their  more  exact  fonas 

Fic.  20.— Wan  inacriptKMi,  ist  century. 

(censio  est  nam  noater 
magjca,  habet  pecuni  [amD> 

Fic.  21. — ^Pompeian  Tablet,  A.D.  59. 

(quinquaginta  nummos  nummo 
libellaa  quinque  ex  reliquis 
ob  f  uUonica . . .  anni  L.  Verani 
Hupsaei  et  Albud  Justi  d.v.i.d.  aolut.) 

Fic.  22.— Dadan  Tablet,  a.d.  167. 

(descriptum  et  reoognitum  factum  ex  Itbdlo — 
erat  Alb(urno]  maiori  ad  itatione  Reaculi  In  quo  aui 
id  quod  i[nfra]  slcriptum]  est) 

modified,  led  the  way  to  the  gradual  development  of  the  small 
letters.  With  regard  to  the  particular  forms  of  letters  employed 
in  the  waxen  tablets,  compare  the  tables  in  Corp.  inscr.  laL, 
vols,  iii.,  iv.  The  letter  A 4s  formed  by  a  main  stroke  suppoiting 
an  oblique  stroke  above  it  and  the  cross  bar  is  dther  omiUed, 
or  is  indicated  by  a  small  vertical  stroke  dropping,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  letter. 

The  main  stroke  of  B  dwindles  to  a  slight  curve,  and  the  two 
bows  are  transformed  into  a  long  bent  stroke  so  that  the  letter 
takes  the  shape  of  a  stilled  a  or  of  a  d.  The  D  is  chiefly  like  the 
uncial  6;  the  E  is  generally  represented  by  the  old  form  ||  found 
in  inscriptions  and  in  the  Faliscan  alphabet.  In  the  modified 
form  of  G  the  first  outline  of  the  flat-headed  g  of  later  times 
appears;  H,  by  losing  half  of  its  second  upright  limb  in  the  baste 
of  writing,  comes  near  to  being  the  small  k.  In  the  Porapctan 
tablets  M  has  the  four-stroke  form  ||||.  as  in  the  graffiti;  in  the 
Dadan  tablets  it  is  a  rustic  capital,  sometimes  almost  an  vndal 
(^•>  The  hastily  written  O  is  formed  by  two  strokes  both  oonvcx, 
almost  like  a.  As  to  the  general  character  of  the  writing,  it  is 
dose  and  compressed,  and  has  an  inclination  to  the  left.  Tbeic 
is  also  much  combination  or  linking  together  of  ktters  (Carp, 
inscr.  lot.  iii.  tab.  A).  These  peculiarities  may,  in  some  measBre, 
be  ascribed  to  the  material  and  to  the  oooifined  qwoe  at  the 
command  of  the  writer.  The  same  character  ci  cursive  writasg 
has  also  been  found  on  a  few  tiles  and  potsherds  inscribed  with 
alphabets  or  short  sentences— the  cxCTcisea  of  diildren  at  tdiod 
{Cifrp.  inscr.  lot.  iii.  962). 

In  writing  with  the  pen  upon  the  smooth  and  mucsistiag 
surface  of  papyrus,  the  scribe  would  naturally  write  a  utoxt 
fluent  hand.  The  disjointed  writing  of  the  graffiti  and  the 
tablets  was  changed  for  one  which  gradually  became  moic 
coosecutivo  and  which  natural^  tended  in  comae  of  tiiae  t0 
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slope  to  the  right  in  the  e£Fort  to  be  more  current  and  to  write 
letters  in  connexion  without  lifting  the  pen.  One  of  the  earliest 
available  examples  of  Latin  writing  on  papyrus  to  which  an 
approximate  date  can  be  assigned  is  a  fragment  at  Beriin  con- 
taining portions  of  q)eeches  delivered  in  the  senate,  said  to  be 
of  the  reign  of  Qaudius,  a.d.  4x754  (Steffens,  Lot.  Pal.  taf.  lox). 
The  writing,  though  still  somewhat  restrained  and  admittiiig 
but  little  linking  of  the  letters,  is  yet  of  a  more  flowing  character 
than  that  of  the  contemporary  tableU  and  graffiti. 

We  have  to  pass  into  the  second  century  before  finding  the 
most  perfect  Latin  document  on  papyrus  as  yet  discovered 
(fig.  23).    This  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  sind  records  the 

Fig.  23.— ^Sale  of  a  ilave,  a.d.  166. 

(— et  n  ^uis  eum  puerum 
— cent  Bimi>lam  pccimiam 
— te  dare  stipuiatus  est  Fabul 
— Julius  Priacus  id  fide  sua 
<— ^.  Julius  Antiochus  mani — j 

purchase  of  a  slave-boy  by  an  officer  in  the  Roman  fleet  of 
Misenum  stationed  on  the  Syrian  coast,  Ajy.  x66  {Pal.  Soc.  i. 
igo;  ArcMaeologia  liv.  p.  433).  The  writing  of  the  body  of  the 
document  is  in  a  formal  cursive,  generally  of  the  same  formation 
as  the  inscriptions  on  the  Dadan  waxen  tablets  of  the  and 
century,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  facsimile  of  a 
few  lines  (fig.  1$). 

With  this  example  of  legal  handwriting  of  the  and  century 
it  is  interesting  to  compare  two  specimens  of  more  ordinary 
cursive  in  different  styles  found  in  private  letters  of  about  the 
same  time.  The  first  (fig.  34)  is  taken  from  a  fragmentary 
letter  of  the  year  167  (Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Creek  Papyri, 
and  series,  cviii.)  and  is  a  typical  example  of  a  hurried  style. 


y^^ 


Fig.  24.— Letter,  a.d.  167. 

^Octobrium  ad  Puluinos  ad — 
mtenieniente  Minucium — 
et  Apuleium  nepotem  scribam— 
nonis  Octobris  unp.  Uero  ter — ') 

The  second  (fig.  2^  is  from  a  letter  written  by  one  Aurdius 
Arcbelaus  to  Julius  Domitius,  Ifibwius  mHUum,  recommending  a 
friend  luuned  Theon,  of  the  and  century  (Qieyrkynckus  Papyri, 
i.,  xzziL),  an  instance  apparently  of  slow  and  imperfect  penman- 
ship, every  letter  painfully  and  separatdy  formed,  yet  not  in  the 
detached  strokes  characteristic  of  the  writing  of  the  graffiti  and 
the  tableU. 

In  the  examples  above  we  recognize  practically  the  same 
a^habet  as  in  the  graffiti  and  tablets,  but  with  certain  excep- 
tions, particulariy  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  E,  which  is  either 
aiofmal  or  written  very  cursively  as  an  acute-angled  tick,  and  in 
the  reverrion  of  other  letters  to  the  more  normal  capital  forms. 

There  is  not  sufficient  material  to  trace  step  by  step  the  de- 
vch>pment  of  the  Roman  cursive  hand  between  the  and  and  the 
5th  centuries;  but  still,  with  the  few  scattered  examples  at  hand, 
there  seems  to  be  reason  for  conjecture  that  Latin  writing  on 
papyrus  passed  through  phases  not  very  dissimilar  to  those  of 
<rreek  writing  on  the  same  material.    For,  when  we  emerge 


from  the  3rd  century,  we  find  an  enlarged  flowing  hand,  as  in 
the  Latin  translation  of  the  fables  of  BiU>rius  in  a  fragmentary 
papyrus  of  the  Amherst  collection  (No.  xxvi.),  ascribed  to  the 
3rd  or  4th  century,  and  in  a  letter  of  recommendation  irom  an 

TXG.  25.— Letter,  2nd  century. 

Sam  tibi  et  pristine  commen 
lueram  Theooem  amicum 
meum  et  medio  qu]oque  puto 
domine  ut  eum  ant  ocukis 
habeas  tanquam  me  est  e 
nim  tales  omo  ut  ametur 
ate) 

Egyptian  official  of  the  4th  century,  now  at  Strassbnrg  {Ardmf, 
fur  PapynuforsckuHg,  iiL  a.  168);  the  handwriting  of  the  latter 
recalling  the  large  style  of  the  Greek  cursive  of  the  Byzantine 
period  (fig.  a6).  That  there  should  be  an  affinity  between  the 
writing  of  Greek  and  that  of  Latin  papyri  emanating  from  Egypt 
is  naturally  to  be  expected. 

FiG.  26.— Letter  of  reoommendation,  4th  century. 

(Cum  in  omnibus  bonis  benigni[tas]— 
etiam  scholasticos  et  maxime  qui — 
Pionojrificentiae  tuae  traduntur  quod — ) 

Tliis  example  shows  what  an  immense  advance  had  by  this  time 
been  made  in  the  formation  of  the  minuscule  hand,  and  but 
little  more  is  required  for  its  completion.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
Jiowever,  that  the  peculiar  old  form  of  letter  B  with  the  loop 
on  the  left  still  persists.  But  mily  a  short  time  was  now  needed 
to  bring  this  letter  also  in  a  new  sh^  into  line  with  the  other 
members  of  the  growing  minuscule  alphabet. 

At  this  point  must  be  noticed  a  very  interesting  and  important 
class  of  the  Roman  cursive  hand  which  stands  apart  from  the 
general  line  of  development.  This  is  the  official  hand  of  the 
Roman  Chancery,  which  is  unfortunately,  represented  by  only 
two  fragmentary  papyri  of  the  5th  century  (fig.  37),  and  proves 
to  be  a  curious  moulding  of  the  cursive  in  a  calligraphic  style, 
in  which;  however,  the  same  characters  appear  as  in  other 
Roman  cursive  documents,  if  somewhat  disguised.  The  papyri 
contain  portions  of  two  rescripts  addressed  to  Egyptian  officials, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  found  at  Fhile  and  Elephantine. 
Both  documents  are  in  the  same  hand;  and  the  fragments  are 
divided  between  the  libraries  of  Paris  and  Leiden.  For  a  time 
the  writing  remained  undedphercd,  and  Champollion-Figeac, 
while  publishing  a  facsimile  {Charles  et  MSS:  sur  papyrus,  1840, 
pL  14),  had  to  confess  that  he  was  unable  to  read  it.  Massmann,) 
however,  with  the  experience  gained  in  his  work  upon  the 
waxed  tablets,  succeeded  without  much  difficiilty  in  reading 
the  fragment  at  Leiden  {UbeUus  aurarius,  p.  X47),  and.wai. 
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foDowed  by  M.  de  WaOly,  who  pubUahed  the  whole  of  the 
fragments  (if  An.  de  VInstUut  (1843),  zv.  399).  Later,  Momm- 
sen  and  Jaff£  have  dealt  with  the  text  of  the  documents  {Jakrbudt 
des.  gem.  deut.  Rechts  (1863),  vi.  398),  and  compared  in  a  table 
the  forms  of  the  letters  with  those  of  the  Dadan  tablets* 


Bnm^/MtJ^^T^Sr^ 


Fig.  27. — Deed  of  the  Imperial  Chancery,  sth  century, 
(portioncm  ipsi  dcbitam  reaarcire 
nee  ullum  prccatorem  ex  instrumento) 

The  characters  are  large,  the  line  of  writing  being  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep,  and  the  heads  and  tails  of  the 
long  letters  are  flourished;  but  the  even  slope  of  the  strokes 
imparts  to  the  writing  a  certain  uniform  and  graceful  appearance. 
As  to  the  actual  shape  of- the  letters,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
reduced  facsimile  here  given,  there  may  be  recognized  in  many  of 
them  only  a  more  current  form  of  those  which  have  been  de> 
scribed  above.  The  A  and  R  noay  be  distinguished  by  noticing 
the  different  angle  at  which  the  top  strokes  are  applied;  the  B, 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  more  current  style,  is  no  longer 
the  closed  <f-shaped  letter  of  the  tablets,  but  is  open  at  the  bow 
and  more  nearly  resembles  a  reversed  h\  the  tall  letters  /,  A,  /, 
and  long  s  have  developed  loops;  O  and  v-shaped  U  are  very 
small,  and  written  high  in  the  line.  The  letters  which  seem  to 
differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  tablets  are  E,  M,  N.  The 
first  of  these  is  probably  explained  correctly  by  Jaff6  as  a  develop- 
ment of  the  earlier  ||  quickly  written  and  looped,  and  may  be 
compared  with  the  tick^haped  letter  noticed  above.  The  M 
and  N  have  been  compared  with  the  minuscule  forms  of  the 
GredL  mu  and  »»,  as  though  the  latter  had  been  adopted;  but 
they  may  with  better  reason  be  explained  as  merely  cursive 
forms  of  the  Latin  capital^  M  and  N.  That  this  hand  should 
have  retained  so  much  of  the  oMer  formation  of  the  Roman 
cursive  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  of  its  being  an 
official  style  of  writing  which  would  conform  to  tradition. 

To  continue  the  development  which  we  saw  att  lined  in  the 
fetter  of  the  4th  century  above  (fig.  26)  we  turn  to  the  docu- 
ments on  papyrus  from  Ravenna,  Naples,  and  other  places  in 
Italy,  which  date  from  the  5th  century  and  are  written  in  a 
4oo8er  and  more  straggling  hand  (fig.  28).  Examples  of  this 
band  will  be  found  in  largest  numbers  in  Marini's  work  sped^Uy 
treating  of  these  documents  (/  papiri  dipiematid)^  and  also  in 
the  publications  of  Mabillon  {De  re  diplomatica)  ChampoUioQ- 
Figeac  {CharUs  et  MSS,  mr  papyrus),  Massmann  {Urkunden 
in  Neapd  und  Areno)^  Gloria  (Paleografia),  as  well  as  in  Pacs. 
of  Anctent  Charters  in  the  British  Museum,  pt.  iv.,  1878,  Noa. 
45, 46^  and  in  the  PacsimUes  of  the  Palaeographical  Society. 
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Fig.  28.— Deed  of  Sale  (Ravenna),  A.D.  572. 
(huiua  splendedisnmae  urbts) 

The  letter  a  has  now  lost  all  trace  of  the  capital;  it  is  the'<^)en 
ff-shaped  minuscule,  developed  from  the  looped  uncial  (6^  C^) ; 
the  b,  throwing  off  the  loop  or  curve  on  the  left  which  gave  it 
the  appearance  of  d,  has  at  length  devdoped  one  on  the  right, 
and  ai^>ears  in  the  form  familiar  in  modem  writing;  minuscule 
m,  n,  and  u  are  fully  formed  (the  last  never  joining  a  following 
fetter,  and  thus  always  distinguishable  from  a);  p,  q,  and  r 
approach  to  the  long  minuscules,  and  s,  having  acquired  an 
incipient  tag,  has  taken  the  form  y  which  it  keeps  long  ajfter, 
.  "nUs  form  of  writing  was  widely  used,  and  was  not  confined 
^  fegisl  documents.    It  is  found  in  grammatical  works,  .as  in 


the  second  hand  of  the  palimpsest  MS.  of  Lidnlanas  {Cot.  Amc. 
MSS.,  pt.  ii.,  pis.  I,  3)  of  the  .6th  century,  and  in  such  volumes 
as  the  Josephus  of  the  Ambrostan  Library  of  the  7th  ocntury 
{Pal.  Soe.  pi.  59),  and  in  the  St  Avitus  of  the  6th  century  and 
other  MSS.  written  in  France.  It  is  indeed  only  natural  to 
suppose  that  this,  the  most  convem'ent,  because  cursive,  hand, 
should  have  been  employed  for  ordinary  working  MSS.  whicii 
were  in  daily  use.  That  so  few  of  such  MSS.  should  have  sur> 
vived  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  greater  number 
by  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

Latin  Wsitxng*  II.— Literacy  Hands 

We  have  now  to  return  to  the  ist  century,  the  date  from 
which  we  started  in  the  investigation  ot  the  Roman  cursive 
writing,  and  take  up  the  thread  of  the  history  ci  the  book -hand 
of  literature,  a  few  rare  examples  of  which  have  survived  frooi 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum.  That  a  Roman  book-hand  exisicd 
at  a  still  earlier  period  is  quite  certain.  The  analogy  of  the 
survival  of  very  andent  examples  of  a  Greek  literary  hand 
is  a  sufficient  proof;  and  it  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  as  xxm 
as  there  was  a  Uterature,  there  was  likewise  a  bo(A-hand  for 
its  vehicle.  No  work  could  be  submitted  for  safe  in  the  ouuket 
that  was  not  written  in  a  styfe  legibfe  to  alL  Neatly  wriuen 
copies  were  essential,  and  the  creation  of  a  formal  kind  of 
writing  fitted  for  the  purpose  naturally  resulted.  Such  f<HTnaI 
script  must,  however,  be  always  more  or  less  artificial  as  coon- 
pared  with  the  luttural  current  hand  of  the  time,  and  there 
must  always  be  an  antagonism  between  the  two  styles  of  script; 
and,  as  we  have  seen  in  Greek  palaeography,  the  book-hand  is 
always  subject  to  the  invading,  influence  of  the  natural  hand. 

Capital  Writing. — ^Among  the  Herculaneum  fragmentary 
papyri,  then,  we  find  our  earliest  examples  of  the  Roman  liter- 
ary  hand,  which  must  be  earlier  than  a.d.  79,  the  year  of  the 
destruction  of  the  city;  and  those  examples  prove  to  us  that  the 
usual  literary  hand  was  written  in  capital  letters^  Of  these 
letters  there  are  two  kinds — the  square  and  the  rustic  Square 
capitals  may  be  defined  as  those  which  have  their  faorixaotal 
lines  at  right  an^es  with  the  vertical  strokes;  rustic  letten  are 
not  less  accurately  formed,  nor,  as  their  titfe  would  seem  to 
imply,  are  they  rough  in  character,  but,  being  without  the  exact 
finish  of  the  square  fetters,  and  being  more  rndOy  written,  they 
have  the  appearance  of  greater  simplicity.  In  ca|Mtal  writing 
the  fetters  are  not  all  of  equal  height;  FandL,and  in  tlfe  rustic 
sometimes  others,  as  B  and  R,  overtop  the  rest.  In  the  rustic 
alphabet  the  forms  are.  generally  lighter  and  more  slender,  with 
short  horizontal  strokes  more  or  less  oblique  and  wavy.  Both 
styles  of  capital  writing  were  obviously  borrowed  from  the 
lapidary  alphabets  employed  under  the  empire:  Both  styks 
were'used  for  public  notices  inscribed  on  the  Walls  oi  Pompcfi  and 
other  places.  But  it  has  been  observed  that  scribes  with  a 
natural  conservatism  would  perpetuate  a  styfe  some  time 
longer  in  books  than  it  might  be  used  in  inscriptions.  We 
should  therefore  be  prepared  to  allow  for  this  in  ascribing  a 
date  to  a  capital  written  MS.,  which  mi^t  resembfe  an  inscxip- 
tion  older  by  a  century  or  more.  Rustic  c^itals,  on  account 
of  their  fax>re  convenient  shape,  came  into  more  general  use; 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  early  MSS.  in  capitals  which  have 
survived  are  consequently  found  to  be  in  this  character.  In  the 
Exempla  codium  latinorum  of  Zangemeistcr  and  WattenbadI 
are  collected  q>ecimens  of  capital  writing. 

The  literary  fragments  of  pq>yrus  from  Herculaneum  arw 
written  generally  in  rustic  capitals,  either  of  the  firm,  solid 
character  used  in  inscriptions,  or  of  the  lighter  styfe  employed 
in  the  fragments  of  a  poem  on  the  battfe  ot  Actium  (fig.  29). 
As  this  poem  is  the  earliest  literary  work  in  Latin,  of  any  extent, 
written  in  the  book-hand,  a  spedmea  ci  the  writing  isbere 
given.  Its  period  must  necessarily  lie  between  the  year  31  B.C 
the  date  of  the  battle  and  ajx  79;  and  therefore  we  may  place 
it  at  least  early  in  the  tst  century. 

That  the  rustic  capital  hand  was  generally  adopted  for  fbidy 
written  literary  MSS.  from  the  period  of  our  earliest  rxamplan 
onwards  through  the  centuxies  iiAmediate^  fottowiog  majr  be 
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assumed  bom  the  fact  of  tliat  diameter  being  f oond  ao  widely  in 
favour  when  we  come  down  to  the  period  of  the  vdlum  MSS. 
Unfortunately  no  eramplrs  have  survived  to  fill  the  gap  between 
the  first  centuxy  and  the  oldest  of  the  vellum  codices  written  in 
rustic  capitals  of  the  4th  century.  Of  the  three  great  MSS.  of 
Virgil  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library,  which  are  written  in 

fit-  fh C=1  f /r^VJUA- LOCl 

Fig.  39. — Poem  on  the  Battle  of  Actium,  eariy  lit  century. 

(praeberetque  niae— 
<;^ualis  ad  inttantis — 
signa  tubae  clasaeaq — 
est  fades  ea  visa  loci — ) 

this  character,  the  first  in  date  is  that  known  as  the  Schedae 
Vaticanae  {Exempta,  tab.  13;  Pal,  Soc.  pi.  116,  117),  a  MS. 
famous  for  its  series  of  well-finiahed  illustrative  paintings  in 
fl->5<^T*^l  style;  it  is  ascribed  to  the  4th  centmy.  The  other  two 
MSS.  are  known  as  the  Codex  Romanus  and  the  Codex  Palatinus 
{Exemp^t  tab.  11,  xa;  Pal,  Soc.  pi.  113-1x5),  and  are  now 
generally  assigned  to  the  5th  century.  All  three  MSS.  no  doubt 
must  always  have  been  regarded  as  choice  works;  and  the  large 
scale  of  the  writing  employed,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
Romanus  and  the  Palatinus,  and  the  consequently  magnificent 
sixe  of  the  MSS.  when  complete,  must  indicate  an  unusual 
importance  attaching  to  them.  They  were  iditions  de  luxe  of 
the  great  Roman  poet.  The  writing  of  the  Codex  Palatinus 
(Fig.  30)  especially  is  most  exact,  and  is  manifestly  modelled 
cm  the  best  type  of  the  rustic  hand  as  seen  in  the  inscriptions. 

iiiiAivAaviDramiA^ttUiAOtnoiuACDci 

M3UAUlUQ5t(a5UitQUCAmUlOlOIU 

Fig.  30.— VuKiI  (Cod.  Pahtinus)  5th  century. 

SPestaturque  dcos  itenim  ae  ad  proclia  cogi 
a  iam  Italos  hosds  haec  altera  foedera) 

In  fUBiigwmg  dates  to  the  earliest  MSS.  of  capital-writing,  one 
(eels  the  greatest  hesitation,  none  of  them  bearing  any  internal 
evidence  to  assist  the  process.  It  is  not  indeed  until  the  dose 
of  the  5th  century  that  we  reach  firm  ground— the  Medicean 
Vir^  of  Florence  having  in  it  suffident  proof  of  having  been 
written  before  the  year  494.  The  writing  is  in  delicatdy- 
forrocd  letters,  rather  more  spaced  out  than  in  the  earlier  exam- 
ples {Exemplat  tab.  xo;  Pal.  Soc.  pi.  86).  Another  andent 
MS.  in  rustic  capitals  is  the  Codex  Bembinus  of  Terence  of  the 
4th  or  sth  century  {ExempUtf  tab.  8,  9;  Pal.  Soc^  pL  135),  a 
volume  which  is  also  of  particular  interest  on  account  of  its 
marginal  annotations,  written  in  an  early  form  of  small  hand. 
Among  palimpsests  the  most  notable  is  that  of  the  Cicero  In 
Verrcm  of  the  Vatican  (JSxfM^,  tab.  4). 

Of  vellum  MSS.  in  square  capitals  the  examples  are  not  so 
early  as  those  in  the  rustic  character.  Portions  of  a  MS.  of 
Virgil  in  the  square  letter  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  and  other 
leaves  of  the  same  are  at  Berlin  {Exemfla^  tab.  14)  Each  page, 
however,  begins  with  a  large  coloured  initial,  a  style  of  ornament- 
ation which  is  never  found  in  the  very  earliest  MSS.  The  date 
assi^ied  to  this  MS.  is  therefore  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  In 
very  similar  writing,  but  not  quite  so  exact,  are  some  fragments 
of  another  MS.  of  Vir^pl  in  the  library  of  St  Gall,  probably  of  a 
rather  later  time  (Exempla,  ub.  140;  Pal.  Soc.,  pi.  208). 

In  the  6th  century  capital-writing  enters  on  its  period  of 
decadence,  and  the  examples  of  it  become  imitative.  Of  this 
period  is  the  Paris  Prudentius  {Exanpla,  Ub.  15;  Pal.  Soc.  pis. 
a9,  jo)  in  rustic  letters  modePed  on  the  old  pattern  of  early 


inscriptions,  but  with  a  very  different  result  from  that  obtained 
by  the  eariy  scribes.  A  comparison  of  this  volume  with  such 
MSS.  as  the  Codex  Romanus  and  the  Codex  Palatinus  shows  the 
later  date  of  the  Prudentius  in  its  widespread  writing  and  in 
certain  inconastendes  in  forms.  Of  the  7th  century  is  the 
Turin  Sedulius  {Exemplaf  tab.  x6),  a  MS.  in  which  tmciid  writing 
also  appears — the  roujgh  and  misshapen  letters  being  evidences 
of  the  cessation  of  capital  writing  as  a  hand  in  common  use. 
The  latest  imitative  example  of  an  entire  MS.  in  rustic  capitals 
is  in  the  Utrecht  Psalter,  written  in  triple  columns  and  copied, 
to  all  appearance,  frcnn  an  andent  example,  and  illustrated  with 
pen  drawings.  This  MS.  may  be  assigned  to  the  beginning 
of  the  9th  centuxy.  If  there  were  no  other  internal  evidence 
of  late  date  in  the  MS.  the  mixture  of  uncial  letters  with  the 
capitals  would  decide  it.  In  the  Psalter  of  St  Augustine's 
Canterbury,  in  the  Cottonian  Library  {Pal.  Soc.  pi.  X9;  Cat. 
Anc.  MSS.  ii.  pis.  xa,  13),  some  leaves  at  the  beginning  are 
written  in  this  imitative  style  early  in  the  8th  century;  and  again 
it  is  found  in  the  Benedictional  of  Bishop  Aethdwold  {Pal.  Soc. 
pL  X43)  of  the  xoth  century.  In  the  sumptuous  MSS.  of  the 
Carlovingian  school  it  was  continually  used;  and  it  survived  for 
such  purposes  as  titles  and  colophons  for  some  centuries,  usually 
in  a  degenerate  form  of  the  rustic  letters. 

Uncial  Writing. — ^There  was  also  another  majuscule  form  of 
writing,  besides  capitals,  employed  as  a  literary  book-hand 
at  an  early  date,  but  not  coeval  with  the  early  period  of  capital 
writing.  This  second  book-hand  was  the  so-called  Undal  hand, 
a  modification  of  the  capital  form  of  writing;  in  which  the 
square  angles  of  the  original  letters  were  rounded  off  and  certain 
new  curved  shapes  were  introduced,  the  characteristic  letters 
of  the  uncial  alphabet  bdng  a,  b,  €,  b,  rn.  The  origin  of  some 
of  these  rounded  letters  may  be  traced  in  certain  forms  of  the 
Roman  cursive  letters  of  the  graffiti  and  the  tablets.  But  a 
considerable  length  of  time  elapsed  before  the  fully  developed 
undal  alphabet  was  evolved  from  these  incipient  forms.  In  fact 
it  is  only  in  the  vellum  MSS.  that  we  first  find  the  firmly  written 
literary  uncial  hand  in  perfect  form.  No  doubt  the  new  material, 
vellum,  with  its  smooth  hard  surface,  immediately  afforded  the 
means  for  the  calligraphic  perfection  with  which  we  find  the 
nndal  writing  inscribed  in  these  codices. 

From  the  occurrence  of  isolated  uncial  forms  in  inscriptions, 
the  actual  period  of  growth  of  the  finished  literary  hand  has  been 
determined  to  lie  between  the  later  part  of  the  and  century  and 
the  4th  century.  Undal  letters  are  especially  prevalent  in 
Roman- African  inscriptions  of  the  3rd  century;  but  certain 
letters  of  the  undal  alphabet  are  not  as  yet  therdn  matured; 
minuscule  forms  of  a  few  letters,  particularly  b  and  d,  are  employed. 
The  discovery  also,  at  Oxyrhynchus,  of  a  fragmentary  papyrus 
of  the  3rd  century,  containing  a  portion  of  an  epitome  of  Livy, 
presents  us  with  an  example  of  the  uncial  hand  in  progress  of 
formation  for  literary  purposes,  the  text  bdng  comp<»cd  mainly 
of  letters  of  the  undal  type,  but  including  a  certain  proportion 
of  letters,  as  6,  d,  m,  r,  of  the  minuscule  or  small  character.  At 
length  in  the  4th  century,  as  already  stated,  the  perfected  uncial 
literary  alphabet  is  found  in  the  vellum  codices. 

There  are  still  extant  a  very  large  number  of  Latin  undal 
MSS.,  a  proof  of  the  wide  use  of  this  form  of  literary  writing  in 
the  early  middle  ages. 

The  Exempla  of  Zangemeister  and  Wattenbach,  so  often 
quoted  above,  contains  a  series  of  facsimiles  which  illustrate 
its  progress  through  its  career.  The  letter  ro  has  been  adopted 
by  the  editors  as  a  test  letter,  in  the  earlier  forms  of  which  the 
last  limb  is  not  curved  or  turned  in.  The  letter  €  also  in  its 
earlier  and  purer  form  has  the  cross  stroke  placed  high.  But, 
as  in  every  style  of  writing,  when  once  developed,  the  earliest 
examples  are  the  best,  bdng  written  with  a  free  hand  and  natural 
stroke.  The  Gospels  of  Vercelli  {Exempla,  tab.  ao),  said  to  have 
been  written  by  the  hand  of  Eusebius  himself,  and  which  niay 
indeed  be  of  his  time,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  undal  MSS. 
Its  narrow  columns  and  pure  forms  of  letters  have  the  stamp  of 
antiquity.  To  the  4th  centuiy  also  is  assigned  the  palimpsest 
Cicero  De  republica  in  the  Vatican  {Exempla,  tab.  17;  Pal.  Soc 
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pi.  x6o),  a  MS.  written  in  fine  laige  characters  of  the  best  type} 
and  a  very  andent  fragment  of  a  commentary  on  an  ante-Hiero- 
nymian  text,  in  three  columns,  has  also  survived  at  Fulda 
{Exemphf  tab.  si).  Among  the  uncial  MSS.  of  the  5th  century 
of  which  good  photographic  facsimiles  are  available  are  the  two 
famous  codices  of  Livy,  at  Vienna  (fig.  31)  and  Paris  {ExempUy 
tab.  xS,  29;  Pal,  Soc.  pi.  31,  3a,  183) 

Ixmn  Bf  ilUquxeicNO 

|lANIIX$XeCXJlAlt.fSBO 

NAopiNxiuiMsi  eNSur 

Fig.  31.— Livy  (Vienna  MS.),  5th  century.. 

(lam  tibi  ilia  quae  igno 
rantia  saeculans  tx> 
na  opinatur  ostendam) 

To  ^tinguish  between  uncial  MSS.  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries 
is  not  very  tMay,  for  the  character  of  the  writing  changes  but 
little,  and  is  free  from  sign  of  weakness  or  wavering.  It  may, 
however,  be  noticed  that  in  MSS.  which  are  assigned  to  the  latter 
century  there  is  rather  less  a>mpactness,  and  occasionally,  as 
the  century  advances,  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  artificiaUty. 

When  the  7th  century  is  reached  there  is  every  evidence  that 
uncial  writing  has  entered  on  a  new  stage.  The  letters  are  more 
roughly  and  carelessly  formed,  and  the  compactness  of  the 
carUer  style  is  altogether  wanting.  From  this  time  down  to 
the  age  of  Charlemagne  there  is  a  continual  dieterioration,  the 
writing  of  the  8th  century  being  altogether  misshapen.  A  more 
exact  but  imitative  hand  was,  however,  at  the  same  time  em- 
ployed, when  occasion  required,  for  the  production  of  calli- 
graphic MSS.,  such  as  Biblical  and  liturgical  books.  Under  the 
encouragement  given  by  Charlemagne  to  such  works,  splendid 
uncial  volumes  were  written  in  ornamental  style,  often  in  gold, 
several  of  which  have  survived  to  this  day. 

Mixed  and  HalJ-uncial  WrUing. — It  is  obvious  that  the  majus- 
cxile  styles  of  literary  writing,  vie.  the  square  capital,  the  rustic 
capital  and  the  uncial,  were  of  too  elaborate  and  too  stately 
a  character  to  serve  all  the  many  requirements  of  literature. 
The  capital  hands,  as  we  have  seen,  appear  to  have  been 
emptoyed,  at  least  in  many  instances,  for  codices  produced  on 
a  grand  scale,  and  presumably  for  special  occasions;  and  if  the 
uncial  hand  had  a  longer  and  wider  career,  yet  in  this  case  also 
there  must  often  have  been  a  sense  that  the  employment  of 
this  fine  character  gave  a  special  importance  and  value  to  the 
MS.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  survival  of  so  large  a  number 
of  uncial  MSS.  is  due  to  the  special  care  that  they  received  at 
the  hands  of  their  owners.  Other  more  manageable  styles  of 
writing  were  necessary,  and  concurrently  with  the  majuscule 
hands  other  forms  were  developing.  The  hand  which  bears  the 
name  of  Half-undal  was  finely  evolved,  and  had  itself  an 
important  career  as  a  book-hand  as  well  as  exercising  a  large 
influence  on  the  medieval  minuscule  hand  of  lilerature. 

From  the  first,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  graffiti  and 
the  tablets,  a  mingling  of  capital  forms  and  minuscule  forms 
was  prevalent  in  the  non-literary  style  of  writing.  There  are 
indications  that  the  same  mingling  of  the  two  streams  was 
allowed  in  writing  of  a  literary  character.  It  appears  in  a 
rudimentary  state  in  a  papyrus  fragment  from  Herculaneum 
{Exempla,  tab.  2  b) ;  and  it  appears  in  the  epitome  of  Livy  of  the 
3rd  century  found  at  Oxyrhynchus,  in  which  minuscule  letters 
are  interspersed  among  the  uncial  text.  From  the  regularity 
and  ease  with  which  this  MS.  is  written,  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  the  mixed  hand  was  ordinarily  practised  at  that  time.  It 
is  often  employed  for  marginal  notes  in  the  early  vellum  codices. 
It  is  used  for  the  text  of  the  Verona  Gains  {Exemplar  tab.  24) 
of  the  sth  century,  in  which,  besides  the  ordinary  uncial  shaijes, 
4  is  also  found  as  a  minuscule,  r  as  the  transitional  r,  and  s 
as  the  tall  letter  v.  Again,  in  the  imcial  Florentine  Pandects 
of  the  6th  century  appears  a  Jiand  which  contains  a  large  admix- 
ture of  minuscule  forms  (Exempla,  tab.  54).  From  these  and 
Other  instances  it  is  seen  that  in  undal  MSS*  of  a  secular  nature. 


as  in  works  relating  to  law  and  grammar,  the  scribe  did  not  fed 
himself  restricted  to  a  uniform  use  of  the  Larger  letters,  as  be 
would  be  in  producing  a  church  book  or  calligraphic  MS. 

But  the  mixed  hand,  although  partaking  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  Half-undal  hand,  was  not  actually  that  form  of 
writing.  The  Half-undal  hand  was  not  only  a  mining  of 
uncial  and  minuscule  forms,  but  also  a  blending  of  them,  tlie 
uncial  element  yielding  more  or  less  to  the  minuscule  influence, 
while  the  minuscule  dement  was  reacted  upon  by  the  uncial 
sentiment  of  roundness  and  sweeping  curves.  In  its  full  develop- 
ment the  Half-undal,  or  Roman  Half-undal  as  it  is  also  called, 
were  it  not  for  a  few  lingering  pure  undal  forms,  mi^t  equaOy 
well  be  described  as  a  large-type  minuscule  hand.  It  has,  in 
fact,  been  sometimes  styled  the  pre-Carolingian  minuscuk. 
An  early  form  of  this  writing  is  found  in  the  papyrus  fragment 
of  Sallust's  Catiline,  perhaps  of  the  eariy  5th  century,  reccntlj 
recovered  at  Oxyrhynchus.  In  vellum  codices  of  the  5th,  6th 
and  7th  centuries  Half-undal  writing  of  a  very  fine  type  b  not 
uncommon.  It  is  used  for  the  marginal  scholia  of  the  Bembine 
Terence,  of  the  5th  century.  The  MS.  of  the  Fasti  consularcs, 
at  Verona,  brought  down  to  494  aj>.  (Exempli,  tab.  30),  is  also 
in  this  hand.  But  the  earliest  MS.  of  this  daas  to  which  a  more 
approximate  date  can  be  given  is  the  Hilaxy  ci  St  Peter's  at 
Rome  (fig.  32),  which  was  written  in  or  before  the  year  509  or 
510  (Exemfia,  tab.  52;  Pal.  Soc.  pL  r36);  the  next  b  the  Sul- 
pidus  Sevnrus  of  Verona,  of  517  (Exemplar  Ub.  32);  and  of  the 
year  569  is  a  beautifully  written  MS.  at  Monte  Cassino  containing 
a  Biblical  commentary  (Exempla,  tab.  3). 

irtx)piinciMumiNNoceflet 
icimNOMci£lr^Llxd.o<^ 

iOctoMChiaNerioiMn'idfleftt 

Fig.  33.— St  Hilary,  a.o.  509-510. 

fepiacopi  manum  innocentc[m] — 
[linjguam  non  ad  faliiloquium  cocg[tsti]— 
nationem  anterioru  iententi(acj — ) 

Other  examples,  of  which  good  facsimiles  may  be  coosolted, 
are  the  Corbie  MS.  of  Canons,  at  Paris  {Exempla,  tab,  41,  4s), 
the  St  Severianus  at  Milan  {Pal.  Soc.  pi  i6x,  162),  the  Aahbam- 
ham  St  Augustine  {Pal.  Soc.  iL  9),  and  the  Parb  St  Augustine 
{New,  Pal.  Soc.  pi.  80},  of  the  6th  century;  and  the  Cologne  If  S. 
of  Canons  {ExtrnpUf  tab.  44),  and  the  Joaephus  {Pal,  Sac.  pL 
X38)  and  St  Ambrose  {Pal,  Soc,  pL  137)  of  Milan,  of  tbe  6t]i  or 
7th  century. 

The  influence  which  the  Half-undal  literaiy  hand 
upon  the  minuscule  book-writing  of  the  7th  and  Sth  oentui 
may  be  traced  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  continental  MSS. 
of  that  period.  We  shall  find  that  it  formed  the  basb  for  the 
beautiful  national  handwritings  of  Ireland  and  Britain;  aikd  it 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Carolingian  reform  of  the  book- 
hand  of  the  Prankish  Empire. 

Latin  Wkitzng.  UL— Tse  National  Hands 

We  have  now  to  follow  the  rise  and  devdopment  of  the 
national  handwritings  of  western  Europe,  all  of  which  were 
derived  from  the  Roman  hand,  but  from  different  phases  of 
it.  While  the  Roman  Emoire  was  the  central  power  controUing 
its  colonies  and  conquests,  the  Roman  handwriting,  bovevcr 
far  apart  might  be  the  sevoral  countries  in  which  it  was  current, 
remained  practically  one  and  the  same.  But,  when  the  empire 
was  broken  up  and  when  independent  nationalities  arose  upon 
its  ruins  and  advanced  upon  independent  paths  of  dviIization« 
the  handwriting  inherited  from  Rome  gradually  assumed  dis- 
tinctive characters  and  took  the  complexions  of  the  sc\-eral 
countries,  unless  from  some  acddent  the  continuity  of  the  effects 
oL  the  Roman  occupation  was  dbturbed,  as  it  was  in  Britain 
by  the  Saxon  invasion.  Od  the  continent  of  western  Europe, 
in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Gaul,  the  Roman  cursive  hand  had  become 
the  common  form  of  writing,  and  it  remained  the  framework  an 
which  the  national  hands  of  those  countries  developed.    Thus 
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grew  the  Lombardic  hand  of  iCoIjr,  the  Vingothic  hand  of  Spain, 
and  the  Merovingian  and,  later,  the  CaroUngian  hand  of  the 
Frankisb  Empire.  The  earliest  charters  of  the  three  national 
divisions,  writtai  in  cursive  hands  directly  descending  from 
the  Roman  cursive,  and  dating  generally  from  the  7th  century, 
still  remained  related  in  their  general  style.  It  was  in  the 
book-hands,  elaborated  from  the  cursive  character,  that  the 
lines  of  national  demarcation  became  more  dearly  defined, 
although  naturally  there  occur  also  many  examples  in  mixed 
styles  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  one  or  another  country. 

'Lombardic  Wriiing.— The  national  handwriting  of  Italy  did 
not  follow  one  and  the  same  lines  of  development  throughout 
the  peninsula.  In  ordinary  documents  the  cursive  hand  which 
is  seen  in  the  Ravenna  deeds,  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
Roman  cursive,  continued  in  use,  growing,  in  couzse  of  time, 
more  and  more  intricate  and  difficult  to  read,  the  earliest 
examples,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  gth  century,  being  in  the 
large  straggling  charactef  .of  their  prototype.  The  illegible 
scrawl  into  which  the.  hand.fiiuUly  degenerated  in  notarial 
instruments  of  southern  Italy  was  at  length  suppressed  by  order 
of  Frederick  II.  (a.d.  i  a  10-1350).  But  at  an  early  date  the 
Lombardic  book-hand  was  being  formed  out  of  this  material. 
In  northern  Italy  new  influences  were  brought  into  action  by 
Charlemagne's  conquest,  the  independent  growth  of  the  native 
band  was  checked,  and  a  mixed  style  in  which  the  Merovingian 
type  was  interwoven  with  the  Italian  #as  produced,  to  which 
the  name  of  Franco-Lombardic  has  been  given  (see  below, 
fiS-  59)-  But  in  the  Lombardic  duchies  of  the  south  the  native 
Lombardic  book-hand  had  an  unimpeded  growth.  In  such 
centres  as  the  monasteries  of  Monte  Cassino  near  Naples  and 
La  Cava  near  Salerno,  it  took  in  the  9th  century  a  very  exact 

Fig.  33. — Exultat  roll  (Lombardic,  12th  century). 

(IH]ec  nox  est  de  qua  scriptum  est  £t 
oox  ut  dies  illuminabttur) 

sad  uniform  shape.  From  this  date  the  attention  which  it 
received  as  a  calligraphic  form  of  writing,  accompanied  with 
accessory  ornamentation  of  initial  letters,  brought  it  to  a  high 
stAte  of  perfection  in  the  nth  century,  when  by  the  peculiar 
treatment  of  the  letters,  they  assume  that  strong  contrast  of 
light  and  heavy  strokes  which  when  exaggerated,  as  it  finally 
became,  received  the  name  of  broken  Lombardic  This  style 
of  hand  lasted  to  the  13th  century. 

-  Papal  Doeumenls.—A.  word  must  be  said  in  this  place  regard- 
ing the  independent  development  of  the  hands  used  in  the  papal 
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Fig.  34. — ^Bnll  of  Pope  John  VIII.  (much  reduced,  a.d.  876). 

S>ci  ^nctrids  mariae  filib^ 
ec  igitur  omnia  quae  huius  praeoepti) 

cbftBcexy,  that  great  centre  which  had  so  wide  an  influence  by 
setting  the  pattern  for  the  handsome  round-hand  writing  which 
became  so  characteristic  of  the  lulian  script.  Specimens  of  a 
special  style  of  writing,  founded  on  the  Lombardic  and  called 
Hiiera  romama  (fig.  34)  are  to  be  seen  in  the  early  papal  docu- 
ments on  papyrus  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century. 
In  the  earliest  examplok  it  appears  on  a  large  scale,  and  has 
founded  forms  and  sweeping  strokes  of  a  very  bold  character. 
Deiived  from  the  official  Roman  band,  it  has  certain  letten 


peculiar  to  itself,  such  as  the  letter  a  made  almost  like  a  Greek 
(0,  t  in  the  form  of  a  loop,  and  e  as  a  circle  with  a  knot  at  the  top. 

This  hand  may  be  followed  in  examples  from  a.d.  788  through 
the  gth  century  {Facs.  de  ckartes  et  diptomes^  1S66;  Ch.  Figeac, 
Ckartes  ei  dec.  sur  papyrus,  i-xii.;  Letronne,  Di^m.  merov.  oto/., 
pL  48.  In  a  bull  of  Silvester  II.,  dated  in  999  (Bibl.  VEc. 
des  ckarUs,  vol.  xxxvii.),  we  find  the  hand  becoming  less  round; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  next  century,  under  Urban  II.,  in  1097 
(Mabtllon,  De  re  dipl.  suppL  p.  115)  and'  1098  (Sickd,  Mon, 
graph.  V.  4),  it  is  in  a  curious  angular  style,  which,  however,  then 
disappears.  During  the  nth  and  lath  centuries  the  imperial 
chancery  hand  was  also  used  for  papal  documents,  and  was  in 
turn  dispUtced  by  the  exact  and  callijsraphic  papal  Italian  hand 
of  the  later  middle  ages. 

Visigolkic  Writing. — ^The  Vtsigothic  writing  of  Spain  tan  a 
course  of  development  not  unlike  that  of  the  Lombardic.  In 
the  cursive  hand  attributed  to  the  7th  century  the  Roman 
cursive  has  undergone  little  change  in  form;  but  another  century 
developed  a  most  distinctive  character.  In  the  Slh  century 
appears  the  set  book-hand  in  an  even  and  not  difficult  character, 
marked  by  breadth  of  style  and  a  good  firm  stroke.  This  style 
is  maintained  through  the  9th  century  with  little  change,  except 
that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  calligraphy.  In  the  loth 
century  the  writing  deteriorates;  the  letters  are  not  so  uniform, 
and,  when  calligraphicaUy  written,  are  generally  thiimer  in 
stroke.  The  same.changes  which  are  discernible  in  aU  the  hand- 
writings of  western  Europe  in  the  nth  century  arc  also  to  be 
traced  in  the  Visigothic  hand — particularly  as  regards  the 
rather  rigid  character  which  it  assumes.  It  continued  in  use 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  i3th  century.  Perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  letter  of  the  book-hand  is  the  9-shaped  g.  The 
following  specimens  (figs.  35,  36)  illustrate  the  Visigothic  as 
written  in  a  large  heavy  luuid  of  the  9th  century  {Cat.  Anc. 
ifSS.  ii.  Plate  37),  and  in  a  calligraphic  example  of  1x09  {Pal. 
Soc.  Plate  48). 

Fio.  35.— Prayers,  9th  century. 

(tibi  duloedinc  prozi 

monim  et  dignita 

tc  operum  perfectorum) 

DuDinc^ufbuAmo  ffuacu  tela^bcu 

Fic;  36.— Beatus  on  the  Apocalypse,  A.D.  1109. 

(patrum  et  profeCarum  et  aatictorum  et  apostoloriMi 
aue  g[emitibu8  ct  tormenta  dcsiderii  sui 
nabmt  usquequo  f  ructum  ex  plcbe  sua) 

Merovingian. — ^The  early  writing  of  the  Prankish  Empire,  to 
which  the  title  of  Merovingian  has  been  applied,  had  a  wider 
range  than  the  other  two  natiorud  hands  already  described.  It 
had  a  long  career  both  for  diplomatic  and  literary  purposes. 
In  this  writing,  as  it  appears  in  documents,  we  see  that  the 
Roman  cursive  is  subjected  to  a  lateral  pressure,  so  that  the 
letters  received  a  curiously  cramped  appearance,  while  the  heads 
and  tails  are  exaggerated  to  inordinate  length. 

Facsimiles  of  this  hand,  as  used  in  the  royal  and  imperial  chan- 
ceries, are  to  be  found  scattered  in  varidus  works;  but  a  complete 
course  of  Merovingian  diplomatic  writing  may  be  best  studied 
in  Letronnc's  Diplontata,  and  in  the  Kaisemrkunden  of  Professors 
Sybd  and  Sickel.  In  the  earliest  documents,  commencing 
in  the  7th  century  and  continuing  to  the  middle  of  the  8tb 
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century,  the  character  is  Urge  and  at  first  not  so  intricate  as  it 
becomes  later  in  this  period.  The  writing  then  grows  into  a 
more  regxilar  form,  and  in  the  9th  century  a  small  hand  is  estab- 
lished, which,  however,  still  retains  the  exaggerated  heads  and 
tails  of  letters.  The  direct  course  of  this  chancery  hand  may 
then  be  followed  in  the  imperial  documents,  which  from  the 


Fig.  37. — Merovingian  diploma,*  a.d.  679-680. 

(dcdit  in  rcspunns'co  quod  ipsa— 
de  annus  triginta  ct  uno  inter  ipso-^ 
— ^mdam  aemper  tcnuerant  et  poniderant  si — ) 

second  half  of  the  9th  century  are  written  in  a  hand  more  set 
and  evidently  influenced  by  the  CaroUngian  minuscule.  This 
form  of  writing,  still  accompanied  by  the  lengthened. strokes 
already  referred  to,  continued  in  force,  subject,  however,  to 
the  varying  changes  which  affected  it  in  common  with  other 
hands,  into  the  12th  century.  Its  mfluence  Was  felt  as  well  in 
France  as  in  Germany  and  Italy;  and  certain  of  its  charac- 
teristics also  appear  in  the  court-hand  which  the  Normans 
brought  with  them  into  England. 

The  book-hand  immediately  derived  from  the  early  Merot- 
vingian  diplomatic  hand  is  seen  in  MSS.  of  the  7th  and  Stli 
centuries  in  a  very  neatly  written  but  not  very  easy  hand 
{Cat,  Anc.  MSS.  iL  Plates  29, 30;  Amdt,  ScknfUaf.  28).   ■ 

Fig.  38.— St  Gregonr's  Moralia,  7th  century. 
Merovingian  Writing.  7th  century, 

(—dam  intra  sinum  aaiicJae  oclesiae  quan  uidnos  ad— 

poiiitoe  incrcpant.    Sacpc  ucro  arrogante»~ 
— Klem  quam  tencnt  arrogantiaro  ae  fugire  osten — ) 

But  other  varieties  of  the  literaiy  hand  as  written  in  France 
arc  seen  to  be  more  closely  allied  to  the  Roman  niraive.  The 
earliest  example  is  found  in  the  papyrus  fragments  of  writings 
of  St  Avitus  and  St  Augustme  of  the  6th  century  {Etudes  paliopr. 
sur  des  papyrus  du  7/"**  siicle,  Geneva,  z866);  and  other  later 
MSS.  by  their  diversity  of  writing  show  a  development  indepen- 
dent of  the  cursive  hand  of  the  Merovingian  charters.  It  is 
among  these  MSS.  that  those  examples  abrady  referred  to  occur 
which  more  nearly  resemble  the  Lombardic  type. 

hum  f&itxtmm  tandtat  fAxnmXhmm  c^ 

Fig.  39.— Ecclesiastical  Canons  (Fcanco-Lombardic),  8th  century; 

(propter  unitatcm  salua  propriaetate  na — 
non  sub  una  substantia  conuenientes,  neque^ 
— itam  sed  unum  eundem  filium.  Unicum  dram) 

The  uncial  and  half-undal  hands  had  also  their  influence  in 
the  evolution  of  these  Merovingian  book-hands;  and  the  mixture 
of  so  many  different  forms  accounts  for  the  variety  to  be  found 
in  the  examples  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries.  In  the  NoUce 
sur  un  MS.  Miroringien  d*Eugyppus  (1875)  and  the  Notice  sur 
m  MS.  MiroHuiicH  de  la  BM.  d*£pimal  (1878),  Delisle  has 
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given  many  valuable  facsimilet  in  iUustration  of  the  different 
hands  in  these  two  MSS.  of  the  eariy  part  of  the  8th  century. 
See  also  Exempla  Codd.  Lot,  (tab.  57),  and  autotypes  in  CaL 
anc,  MSS.  ii.  There  was,  however,  through  all  this  period  a 
general  progress  towards  a  settled  minuscule  writing  which  only 
required  a  master-hand  to  fix  it  in  a  purified  and  calligraphic 
form.  How  this  was  effected  will,  be  described  below,  after 
disposing  of  the  early  national  writing  of  our  own  islind%. 

Irish  Writing. — ^The  early  history  of  the  palaeography  of  the 
British  Isles  stands  apart  from  that  of  the  continental  schools. 
As  was  noticed  above,  the  Roman  handwriting  which  was  used 
by  the  Roman  settlers  in  Britain  and  was  imparted  by  tbera  to 
the  native  Britons  was  swept  out  of  ex^tence  when  the  Saxon 
invasion  abruptly  destroyed  the  continuity  of  Roman  civiliza- 
tion in  these  islands.  Britain  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  the 
reappearance  of  Roman  writing  in  the  country;  but  it  was 
destined  to  reappear,  though  in  a  different  phase,  in  bock-form, 
not  in  cursive  form;  and  not  directly,  but  through  another 
channel.    That  channel  was  Ireland. 

.  It  is  evident  that  the  civilization  and  learning  which  aooom- 
panied  the  establishment  of  an  ancient  Church  in  Irdand  could 
not  exist  without  a  written  literature.  The  Rmnan  mission- 
aries would  certainly  in  the  first  place  liave  imported  copies  cl 
the  Go^>els  and  other  books,  aiid  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
through  intercourse  with  England  the  Irish.  wou|d  obtain 'con- 
tinental MSS.  in  sufficient  numbers  to  serve  as  modeb  for  their 
scribes.  From  geographical  and  political  conditions,  however, 
no  continuous  intimacy  with  foreign  countries  was  possible; 
and -we  are  consequenUy  prepared  to  find  a  form  of  writing 
borrowed  in  the  first  instance  from  a  foreign  school,  but  devdoped 
\inder  an  independent  national  system.  In  Irdand  we  have  an 
instance  how  conservative  writing  may  become,  and  how  it  will 
hand  on  old  forms  of  letters  from  one  generation  to  anotlier 
when  there  is  no  exterior  influence  to  act  upon  it.  After  once 
obtaining  its  models,  the  Irish  school  of  writing  was  left  to  work 
jout  its  own  ideas,  and  continued  to  follow  one  direct  line  for 
centuries.  The  subsequent  English  conquest  had  no  effect  upon 
the  national  handwriting.  Both  peoples  in  the  island  pursoed 
their  own  course.  In  MSS.  in  the  Irish  language  the  Irish 
character  of  writing  was  naturally  employed;  and  the  litoxpcal 
books  produced  in  Irish  monasteries  by  Irish  monks  were  written 
in  the  same  way.  The  grants  and  other  deeds  of  the  En^ish 
settlers  were,  on  the  other  hand,  drawn  up  by  Englidi  scribes 
in  their  then  national  writing.  The  Irish  handwriting  went  on 
in  its  even  uninterrupted  course;  and  its  consequent  unchanging 
form  maJces  it  so  difficult  a  matter  to  assign  accurate  dales  to^ 
Irish  MSS. 

The  early  Irish  handwrithig  is  of  two  dasses— the  iDoad  and 
the  pointed.  The  round  hand  is  found  in  the  earliest  fxamplrs; 
the  pointed  hand,  which  also  was  devdoped  at  an  eariy  period 
became  the  general  hand  of  the  country,  and  survives  in  the 
native  writing  of  the  present  day.  Of  the  earliest  surviviz^ 
MSS.  written  in  IrcUnd  none  are  found  to  be  in  pure  uncial  letters^ 
That  imcial  MSS.  were  introduced  into  the  country  by  the  early 
missionaries  can  hardly  be  doubted,  if  we  consider  that  that 
character  was  so  commonly  employed  as  a  bookhand,  and 
especially  for  sacred  texts.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  Irish 
scribes  may  have  practised  this  hand.  The  copy  of  the  (kspds 
in  undals,  found  in  the  tomb  of  St  Kilian,  and  preserved  at 
Wttrzburg,  has  been  quoted  as  an  instance  of  Irish  undaL  The 
writing,  however,  is  the  ordinary  uncial,  and  bears  no  narks 
of  Irish  nationality  {Exemplat  tab.  58).  The  most  andent 
examples  are  in  haU-uncial  letters,  so  similar  in  character  to  the 
continental  half -uncial  MSS.  of  Roman  type  noticed  above,  that 
there  can  be  no  heutation  in  deriving  the  Irish  from  the  RonaB 
writing.  We  have  only  to  compare  the  Irish  MSS.  of  the  roond 
type  with  the  continental  MSS.  to  be  a>nvii)ced  of  the  identity 
of  their  styles  of  writing.  There  are  unfortunatdy  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  exact  period  when  this  style  of  hjuid  was  fint 
adopted  in  Irdand.  Among  the  very  earliest  surviving  exam> 
pies  none  bears  a  fixed  date;  and  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the 
I  traditional  ascription  of  certain  of  them  to  paitfaiiUr  nints  of 
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Irehnd,  as  St  Patrick  and  St  Columba.  Such  tnditioos  are 
Dotoriooaly  unstable  ground  upon  which  to  take  up  a  position. 
But  ao  examination  of  certain  examples  will  enable  the  palaeo- 
grapher to  arrive  at  certain  conclusions.  In  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  is  preserved  a  fragmentary  copy  of  the  Goq>e]s  (Nat, 
MSS.  irdand,  i.  pL  ii.)  vaguely  aiwignrd  to  a  period  from  the 
5th  to  the  7th  century,  and  written  in  a  round  half-undal  hand 
dosdy  resembling  the  continental  hand,  but  bearing  the  general 
impress  of  its  Irish  origin.  This  MS.  .may  perhaps  be  of  the 
early  part  ol  the  7th  century. 

Fig.  40. — Gospda,  nh  century, 
(ad  ille  deintus  respondens  [didt,  Nojli  mihi  molestus  ease,  lam 
oeti(um  clauaom]  eat  et  pueri  in  cubioilo  mecum  [aunt]) 

Again,  the  Psalter  {N<a.  liSS,  Inland,  i.  pis.  iii.,  iv.)  tradi- 
tionally ascribed  to  St  Columba  (d.  597),  and  perhaps  of  the  7th 
Mntuiy,  is  a  calligraphic  sptdxaea  ci  the  same  kind  of  writing. 
The  earliest  examphs  of  the  continental  half-undol  date  back, 
as  has  been  seen  above,  to  the  5th  century.    Now  the  likeness 
between  the  earliest  foreign  and  Irish  MSS.  forbids  us  to  assume 
anything  like  collateral  descent  from  a  common  and  remote 
stock.    Two  different  national  hands,  although  derived  from 
the  same  source,  would  not  independently  devdop  in  the  same 
way,  and  it  may  according  be  granted  that  the  point  of  contact, 
or  the  period  at  which  the  Irish  scribes  copied  and  adopted  the 
Roman  half-undal,  was  not  very  long,  comparativdy,  before 
the  date  of  the  now  earliest  surviving  examples.    This  would 
take  us  back  at  least  to  the  6th  century,  in  which  period  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  literary  activity  in  Ireland.    The  beauti- 
ful Irish  calligraphy,  ornamented  with  designs  of  marvellous 
intricacy  and  brilliant  colouring,  which  is  seen  in  full  vigour 
at  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  indicates  no  amall  amount  of 
labour  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  writing  as  an  ornamental 
art.    It  is  indeed  surprising  that  such  excellence  was  so  quickly 
developed.    The  Bode  of  Kells  has  been  justly  acknowledged 
as  the  culminating  example  of  Irish  calligraphy  (Nat,  MSS,  Ire- 
lend,  i.  pis.  vii.-xvii.;  Pal.  Sec.  pis.  55, 56).    The  text  is  written 
in  the  large  solid  half-undal  hand  which  is  again  seen  in  the 
Gospels  of  St  Chad  at  Lichfidd  (Pal,  Soc,  pis.  20,  2X,  35),  and, 
in  a  smaller  form,  in  the  English-written  Lindisfame  Gospels 
(see  below).    Having  arrived  at  the  calligraphic  excellence  just 
lefeiTed  to,  the  round  hand  appears  to  have  been  soon  af towards 
superseded,  for  gmeral  use,  by  the  pointed;  for  the  character 
of  the  large  half-tmdal  writing  of  the  (Gospels  of  MacRegol,  of 
aboat  the  year  ^00  (Nat.  MSS.  Ireland,  i.  pis.  zxii.-xxiv.; 
Pal.  Soc,  pb.  90,  91),  shows  a  very  great  deterioration  from 
the  vigorous  writing  of  the  Book  of  KeUs,  indicative  of  want 
of  practice. 

Traces  of  the  existence  of  the  pointed  hand  are  early.  It 
is  found  in  a  fuDy  developed  Stage  in  the  Book  of  Kells  itself 
(Pal.  Soc.  pL  88).  This  form  of  writing,  which  may  be  termed 
the  cursive  hand  of  Ireland,  differs  in  its  origin  from  the  national 
cursive  hands  of  the  Continent  In  the  latter  the  old  Roman 
cursive  has  been  shown  to  be  the  foundation.  The  Irish  pointed 
band,  on  the  contrary,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Roman 
cursive,  but  was  simply  a  modification  of  the  round  hand^  using 
the  same  forms  of  letters,  but  subjecting  them  to  a  lateral 
compression  and  drawing  their  limbs  into  points  or  hair-lines. 
As  this  process  is  found  developed  in  the  Book  of  Kells,  its 
beginning  may  be  fairly  assigned  to  as  early  a  time  as  the  first 
baH  of  the  7th  century;  but  for  positive  date  there  is  the  same 
uncertainty  as  in  r^ard  to  the  first  beginning  of  the  round  hand. 
The  Book  of  Dimma  (Nat.  MSS.  Ireland,  L  pis.  xviii.,  xix.) 
has  been  attributed  to  a  scribe  of  about  a.d.  650;  but  it  appears 
mtber  to  be  of  the  8th  centuiy,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  analogy 
of  Eng^  MSS.  written  in  a  similar  hand.  It  is  not  in  fact  until 
we  reach  the  period  of  the  Book  of  Armagh  (Nat.  MSS.  Ireland, 
pis.  zxv.'Xxiz.);  a  MS-  containing  books  of  the  New  Testament 


and  other  matter,  and  written  by  Ferdomnach,  a  scribe  who  died 
in  the  year  844,  that  we  are  on  safe  ground.  Here  is  dearly 
a  pointed  hand  of  the  early  part  of  the  9th  century,  very  similar 
to  the  English  pointed  lumd  of  Merdan  charters  of  the  same 
time.  The  MS.  of  the  Gospels  of  MacDuman,  in  the  Lambeth 
Library  (Nat,  MSS.  Irdand,  L  pis.  xxx.,  xxxL)  is  an  example  of 
writing  gif  the  end  of  the  9th  or  beginning  of  the  xoth  century, 
showing  a  tendency  to  become  more  narrow  and  cramped.  But 
coming  down  to  the  MSS.  of  the  xrth  or  rath  centuries  we  find 
a  change.  The  pointed  hand  by  this  time  has  become  moulded 
into  the  angular  and  stereotyped  form  peculiar  to  Irish  MSS.  of 
the  later  middle  ages.  From  the  xath  to  the  X5th  centuries 
there  is  a  very  gradual  change.  Indeed,  a  carefully  written  MS. 
of  late  date  may  very  well  pass  tor  an  example  older  by  a  century 
or  more.  A  book  of  hymns  of  the  zxth  or  xath  century  (Nat. 
MSS,  Irdand,  i.  pis.  xxxii.-zzxvi.)  may  be  referred  to  as  a 
good  typical  specimen  of  the  Irish  hand  of  that  period;  and  the 
Goqiels  of  Madbrighte,  of  aj>.  1x38  (Nat,  MSS.  Ireland,  L 
pis.  xL-xlii.;  Pal,  Soc,  i^  ax  a),  as  a  cslligraphic  one. 

In  Irish  MSS.  of  the  later  period,  the  ink  is  Uack,  and  the 
vellum,  as  a  general  rule,  is  coarse  and  discoloured,  a  defect 
which  may  be  attributed  to  inexperience  in  the  art  of  preparing 
the  skins  and  to  the  effects  of  climate. 

.When  a  school  of  writing  attained  to  the  perfection  which 
marked  that  of  Irdand  at  an  eariy  date,  so  far  in  advance  of 
other  countries,  it  naturally  followed  that  its  influence  should 
be  fdt  beyond  it  own  borders.  How  the  influence  of  the  Irish 
school  asserted  itself  in  England  will  be  presently  discussed. 
But  on  the  Continent  also  Irish  monks  carried  their  dvilizing 
power  into  different  countries,  and  continued  their  native  style 
of  writing  in  the  monasteries  which  they  founded.  At  such 
centres  as  Luxeuil  in  France,  Wflzzburg  in  (»ermany,  St  (Sail  in 
Switzerland,  and  Bobbio  in  Italy,  they  were  as  busy  in  the  pro- 
duction of  MSS.  as  they  had  hcax  at  home.  At  first  such  MSS. 
were  no  doubt  as  distinctly  Irish  in  their  character  as  if  written  in 
Ireland  itself;  but,  after  a  time,  as  the  bonds  of  coimexion  with 
that  country  were  weakened,  the  form  of  writing  would  become 
rather  traditional,  and  lose  the  elastidty  of  a  native  hand.  As 
the  national  styles  also  which  were  practised  around  thcQi 
became  more  perfected,  the  writing  of  the  Irish  houses  would 
in  turn  be  reacted  on;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  later  MSS.  produced 
in  those  houses  can  be  distinguished.  Archaic  forms  are  tradi- 
tionally retained,  but  the  qnrit  of  the  hand  dies  and  the  writing 
becomes  merdy  imitative. 

Enf^ish  Writing. — In  England  there  were  two  scnirces  whence' 
a  natioiud  hand  could  be  derived.  From  St  Columba's  founda- 
tion in  lona  the  Irish  monks  established  monasteries  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain;  and  in  the  year  635  the  Irish  mis- 
sionary Aidan  founded  the  see  of  Lindisfame  or  Holy  Isle,  where 
there  was  established  a  school  of  writing  destined  to  become 
famous.  In  the  south  of  En^Land  the  Roman  missionaries  had 
also  brought  into  the  country  their  own  style  of  writing  direct 
from  Rome,  and  taught  it  in  the  newly  founded  monasteries. 
But  their  writing  never  became  a  national  hand.  Such  a  MS. 
as  the  CnsAexbmy  Psalter  in  the  Cottonian  Library  (Pal.  Soe. 
pi.  x8)  shows  what  could  be  done  by  En^ish  scribes  in  imitation 
of  Roman  undals;  and  the  existence  of  so  few  eariy  charters  in 
the  same  letters  (Fact,  of  Anc.  Charters,  pt.  i.,  Nos.  x,  a,  7), 
among  the  large  nxunber  which  have  survived,  goes  to  prove 
how  limited  was  the  influence  of  that  form  of  writing.  The 
famous  MS.  of  the  Bible  known  as  the  Codex  Amiatinus,  now 
at  Florence,  which  was  written  in  undak  at  Jarrow  in  Northom- 
bria,  about  the  year:  700,  was  almost  (xrtainly  the  work  of  fordgn 
scribes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  style  nuide  progress 
throughout  Ene^d,  and  was  adopted  as  the  national  hand, 
devdoping  in  course  of  time  cotain  local  peculiarities,  and  lasting 
as  a  distinct  form  of  writing  down  to  Uie  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.  But,  while  En^hh  scribes  at  first  a>pied  thdr  Irish 
models  with  faithful  exactness,  they  soon  learned  to  give  to  their 
writing  the  stamp  of  a  national  character,  and  imparted  to  it  the 
elegance  and  strength  which  individualized  the  English  hand  for 
nuiny  centuries  to  come. 
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As  in  Ireland,  ao  here  we  bave  to  follow  the  course  of  the  round 
hand  as  distinct  from  the  pointed  character.  The  earliest 
and  most  beautiful  MS.  of  the  former  class  is  the  Lindisfame 
Gospels  (fig.  4x)  or  "  Durham  Book  "  in  the  Cottonian  Library 
(Pal.  Soc.  pis.  3-6,  22;  Cat.  Anc.  MSS.  pt.  n.  pis.  &-11), 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Eadfrith,  bishop  of  Lindisfame, 
about  the  year  700.  The  text  is  in  very  exactly  formed  half- 
imdals,  differing  but  slightly  from  the  same  characters  in  Irish 
MSS.,  and  b  glossed  in  the  Northumbrian  dialect  by  Aldred,  a 
writer  of  the  xoth  century. 


0j|ODQa  TUT^  qaouiom 
ipsi  pcraiDebancr* 

Fig.  41.— Lindisfame  Gospels,  c  a.d.  700. 
(i^num  cacbrum.    Beati  mites  quoniam  ipa 
pottdcbunt. 

ric  heofna  eadge  bidon  da  niilde  f ordon  dk 
agnegad.) 

MSS.  in  the  same  solid  half-undal  hand  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  Chapter  Library  of  Durham,  this  style  of  writing  having 
been  practised  more  especially  in  the  north  of  England.  But 
in  addition  to  this  calligraphic  book-writing,  there  was  also  a 
lighter  form  of  the  round  letters  which  was  used  for  less  sump- 
tuous MSS.  or  for  more  ordinary  occasions.  Specimens  of  this 
hand  are  found  in  the  Durham  Cassiodorus  {Pal.  Soc.  pi.  164), 
in  the  Canterbury  Gospels  {Pal.  Soc.  pi.  7;  Cat.  Anc.  MSS. 
pt.  ii.,  plsw  17,  18),  the  Epinal  Glossary  (£.  Eng.  Text  Soc.), 
and  in  a  few  charters  {Facs.  Anc.  Charters^  pt.  i.,  15;  iL,  a,  3; 
Pal.  Soc.  xo),  one  of  which,  of  aj>.  778,  written  in  Wesaez, 
is  interesting  as  showing  the  extenuon  of  the  round  hand  to  the 
southern  parts  of  England.  The  examples  here  enumerated 
are  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries— the  earlier  ones  being  written 
in  a  free  natural  hand,  and  those  of  later  date  bearing  evidence 
of  decadence.  Indeed  the  round  hand  was  being  rapidly  dis- 
placed by  the  more  convenient  pointed  hand,  which  was  in  full 
use  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  .8th  century.  How  late, 
however,  the  more  calligraphic  round  hand  could  be  continued 
under  favouring  drcumsUnces  is  seen  in  the  Liber  Vitae  or  list 
of  benefactors  of  Durham  {Cat.  Anc.  USS.  pt.  ii.,  pi.  35;  Pal. 
Soc.  pi.  238),  the  writing  of  which  would,  from  its  beautiful 
execution,  be  taken  for  that  of  the  8tb  century^  did  not  internal 
evidence  prove  it  to  be  of  about  the  year  840. 

The  pointed  hand  ran  its  course  through  the  8tb,  9th,  and  loth 
centuries,  until  English  writing  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
foreign  xmnuscule.  The  leading  characteristics  of  this  hand  in 
the  8th  century  are  regularity  and  breadth  in  the  formation  of 
the  letters  and  a  calligraphic  contrast  of  heavy  and  light  strokes 
—the  hand  being  then  at  its  best.  In  the  9th  century  there  is 
greater  lateral  compression,  although  regularity  and  correct 
formation  are  maintained.  But  in  the  loth  century  there  are 
signs  of  decadence.  New  forms  are  introduced,  and  there  is  a 
disposition  to  be  imiurive.  A  test  Icttfcr  of  this  latter  century 
is  found  in  the  letter  a  with  obliquely  cut  top,  CX- 

The  course  of  the  progressive  changes  in  the  pointed  hand  may 
be  followed  in  the  Pacnmilts  of  Ancient  Charters  in  Ike  British 
Musenm  and  in  the  Facsimiles  qf  Ang^axon  MSS.  of  the 
Rolls  Scries.  The  charters  reproduced  in  these  works  have 
survived  in  sufficient  numbers  to  enable  us  not  only  to  form  a 
fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  criteria  of  their  age,  but  also 
to  recognize  local  peculiarities  of  writing.  The  Mercian  scribes 
appear  to  bave  lien  very  exceUent  penmen,  writing  a  very 
graceful  hand  with  much  delicate  play  in  the  strokes.  On  the 
other  hand  the  writing  of  Wessex  was  heavier  and  more  straggling 
and  is  m  such  strong  contrast  to  the  Mercian  hand  that  its 
examples  may  be  easily  detected  with  a  little  practice.  Turning 
to  books  in  which  the  pointed  hand  was  employed,  a  very  beauti- 
ful specimen,  of  the  8th  century,  is  a  copy  of  Bede's  Ecclesiastical 


History  (fig.  42)  In  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge  (i**!. 
Soc.  pis.  139,  X40),  which  has  in  a  marked  degree  that 
breadth  of  style  whidi  has  been  referred  to.  Not  much  later  0 
another  copy  of  the  same  work  in  the  Cottonian  Library  {PmL 
Soc.  pL  X4x;  Cat.  Anc.  MSS,  pt.  iL,  pL  19),  from  which  t^ 
following  faoimile  is  taken. 

^mnjf  jmviariajKi^o  ^ivWv^T 

Fig.  42.— Bcde,  8th  century. 

(tus  siu  tempora  serdMt. 

Uir  ueneFabilia  oidiluuald,  9ui  multis 

annis  in  monasterio  quod  dtolw  Jnhry ) 

For  an  example  of  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  a  MS.  of 
miscellanea,  of  aj>.  8x1-8x4,  also  in  the  Cottonian  Libraiy,  iBa.y 
be  referred  to  (Pal.  Soc.  ^  16$;  Cat.  Anc.  MSS.  pt.  S. 
Plate  24);  and  a  very  interesting  MS.  written  in  the  WeaKS 
sl^yle  is  the  Digby  MS.  63  of  the  middle  of  the  century  iPoL 
Soc.  pi.  x68).  As  seen  in  the  charters,  the  pointed  writiog 
of  the  loth  century  assumes  generally  a  larger  size,  and  is  imtber 
more  artificial  and  calligraphic.  A  very  beautiful  example  of 
the  book-hand  of  this  period  is  found  in  the  vdumc  known  as 
the  Durham  Ritual  {Pal.  Soc.  pL  240),  which,  owing  to  Uk 
care  bestowed  on  the  writing  and  the  archaism  of  the  style, 
might  at  first  sight  pass  for  a  MS.  of  higher  antiquity. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  xoth  century  the  foreign  set  1 
hand  began  to  make  its  way  into  England,  eooseq[ucnt 
increased  intercourse  with  the  Continent  and  political  chaa 
which  followed.  In  the  charters  we  find  the  foreign  and  native 
hands  on  the  same  page:  the  body  of  the  document,  in  Latin,  in 
Carolingian  minuscules;  the  boundaries  of  the  land  conveyed,  in 
the  English  hand.  The  same  practice  was  followed  in  iiooks. 
The  charter  (in  book  form)  of  King  Eadgar  to  New  Minster, 
Winchester,  a.d.  966  {Pal.  Soc.  pis.  46,  47).  the  Bcncdic- 
tional  of  Bishop  iEthelwold  of  Winchester  (pb.  143,  144} 
before  AJ>.  984,  and  the  MS.  of  the  Office  of  tht  Ctoo^ 
A.D.  xox2~xo2o  (pL  6o),  slso  written  in  Winchester,  are  a9 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  foreign  minuscule  for  Latin.  TVe 
change  also  which  the  national  bmd  underwent  at  this  period 
may  certainly  be  attributed  to  this  foreign  tinfluencc  TVe 
pomted  hand,  strictly  so^alled,  b' replaced  by  a  rooader  or 
rather  square  character,  with  lengthened  strokes  above  and 
below  the  line. 

Fig.  43.— Chronicle,  nth  century, 
(manan  he  wcs  his  nuega.  sceard  freonda  ee 
f ylkd  on  folcstede  besb^n  aet  aecge.  and  his  nrna 
foilxt.  on  watoowe  wundum  foigmnden.) 

This  style  of  writing  becomes  the  ordinary  English  hand  dow^ 
to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  That  event  extingaishcd 
the  national  hand  for  official  purposes— it  disappears  from 
charters;  and  the  already  esiabliphed  use  of  the  Carolingian 
minuscule  in  Latin  MSS.  completed  iu  exclusion  as  the  hand- 
writing of  the  learned.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that  it 
still  lingered  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  foreiga 
influence  did  not  at  once  penetrate,  and. that  Enc^ishmen  still 
continued  to  write  their  own  language  in  their  own  style  of 
writing.  But  thai  the  earlier  distinctivfe  national  haxkl  was 
soon  overpowered  by  foreign  teaching  is  evident  in  English 
MSS.  of  the  12th  century,  the  writing  of  which  is  of  the  fonigf 
type,  although  the  English  letter  thorn,  >,  survived  and  contmved 
in  use  down  to  the  isth  century,  when  it  was  transformed  to  y. 
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Latin  Wxring.  IV.— The  Casoumgian  Rzfouc  and  the 
Medieval  Minuscule  Hand 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  in  the  Merovingian  MSS.  of  the 
Sth  century  there  was  evident  progress  towards  a  settled  minu- 
scule  book-hand  which  only  required  a^  master  hand  to  fix  it  in 
a  purified  and  calligraphic  form.  This  was  effected  under 
Cbariemagne,  in  whose  reign  the  revival  of  learning  naturally 
led  to  a  reform  in  handwriting.  An  ordinance  of  the  year  789 
required  the  revision  of  Church  books;  and  a  more  correct 
orthography  and  style  of  writing  was  the  consequence.  The 
abbey  of  St  Martin  of  Tours  was  one  of  the  principal  centres 
from  whence  the  reformation  of  the  book-hand  spread.  Here, 
from  the  year  796  to  804,  Alcuin  of  York  presided  as  abbot; 
and  it  was  specially  under  his  direction  that  the  Carolingian 
minuscule  writing  took  the  simple  and  graceful  form  which  was 
gradually  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  hands.  In 
carrying  out  this  reformation  we  may  well  asstmie  that  Alcuin 
brought  to  bear  the  results  of  the  training  which  he  had  received 
in  his  youth  in  the  Kngh'sh  school  of  writing,  which  had  attained 
to  such  proficiency,  and  that  he  was  also  beneficially  influenced 
by  the  &ac  examples  of  the  Lombard  school  which  he  had  seen 
in  Italy.  In  the  new  Carolingian  minuscule  all  the  uncouthness 
of  the  later  Merovingian  hand  disappears,  and  the  simpler  forms 
of  many  of  the  letters  found  in  the  old  Roman  half-uncial  and 
minuscule  hands  are  adopted.  The  character  of  Carolingian 
writing  through  the  gth  and  early  part  of  the  xoth  century 
is  one  of  general  uniformity,  with  a  contrast  of  light  and 
heavy  strokes,  the  limbs  of  tall  letters  being  dubbed  or 
thickened  at  the  head  by  pressure  on  the  pen.  As  to  charac- 
teristic letters  (fig.  44)  the  a,  following  the  old  type,  is,  in  the 
9th  century,  still  frequently  open,  in  the  form  of  w,  the  bows 
of  g  are  open,  the  letter  somewhat  resembling  the  numeral  3; 
and  there  is  little  turning  of  the  ends  of  letters,  as  m  and  n. 


^kCGSpcr-emArtbcm  oontu^CfVi 


£|uoa 


Cr%%m 


ftluAfn 


u/coef^' 


CvuoCAJbi  A>o  m  en  etu^in  rrt 

Fig.  44. — Gospels,  9th  century. 


'{accipere  mariam  coniugem  tuam  quod 

enim  ex  ea  naacetur  de  $piritu  sancto  est.    Pariet 

autem  filium  et  uocabis  nomen  eius  lemm) 

In  the  xoth  century  the  clubbing  of  the  tall  letters  becomes 
less  pronounced,  and  the  writing  generally  assumes,  so  to  say,  a 
thinner  aK>earance.  But  a  great  change  is  noticeable  in  the 
writing  of  the  nth  century.  By  this  time  the  Carolingian 
minuscule  may  be  said  to  have  put  off  its  archaic  form  and  to< 
develop  into  the  more  modem  character  of  small  letter.  It 
takes  a  more  finished  and  accurate  and  more  upright  form,  the 
individual  letters  being  drawn  with  much  exactness,  and  gener- 
ally on  a  rather  larger  scale  than  before.  This  style  continues  to 
improve,  and  is  reduced  to  a  still  more  exact  form  of  calligraphy 
in  the  12th  century,  which  for  absolute  beauty  of  writing  is 
unsurpassed.  In  England  especially  (fig.  45)  the  writing  of 
this  century  is  particularly  fine. 

ci^c&ftnnnttUrfntCaddlcusc  fii^^ 

Fig.  45.— Leviticus,  a.d.  1176. 
( — culos  cum  aruinuUs  sub  adoleuit  super 
aitare  uitulum  cum  pelle  et  cacnibus  et 
fimo  cremaas  extm  castra  sical  precepcrat  doim'nas) 

As,  however,  the  demand  for  written  works  increased,  the  fine 
round-hand  of  the  X2th  century  could  not  be  maintained. 
Economy  of  material  became  necessary,  and  a  smaller  hand 
with  more  frequent  contractions  was  the  result.    The  larger  and 


more  distinct  writing  of  the  nth  and  X2th  centuries  is  now 
replaced  by  a  more  cramped  though  stiU  distinct  hand,  in  which 
the  letters  are  more  linked  together  by  connecting  strokes, 
and  are  nsore  laterally  compressed.  This  style  of  writing  is 
characteristic  of  the  13th  century.  But,  while  the  book-hand 
of  this  period  is  a  great  advance  upon  that  of  a  hundred  years 
earlier,  thoe  is  no  tendency  to  a  cursive  style.  Every  letter  is 
deariy  formed,  and  generally  on  the  old  shapes.  The  particular 
letters  which  show  weakness  are  those  made  of  a  succession  of 
vertical  strokes,  as  m,  »,  «.  The  new  method  of  connecting 
these  strokes,  by  turning  the  ends  and  miming  on,  made  the 
distinction  of  such  letters  difficult,  as,  for  example,  in  such  a 
word  as  mmmi.  The  ambiguity  thus  arising  was  partly 
obviated  by  the  use  of  a  small  oblique  stroke  over  the  letter  «', 
which,  to  mark  the  double  letter,  had  been  introduced  as  early 
as  the  nth  century.  The  dot  on  the  letter  came  into  fashion  in 
the  14th  century. 


Mpinceri 


FlG.  46.— Bible,  13th  century. 
(Eliglte  hodie  qwotf  placet  cui  seruire  potiasimum 
oebestia.    Utnim  diis  quibitf  aeniieriffi/  poires  uexfri  in 
mcsopotamia,  an  diis  amoreonun  in  quorum  terra 
hoMtatia.    Ego  aulem  el  domiu  mea  Kniiemfu  domtno     Rcspon- 
ditqiM  ptfpttlMS  ef  ait,  Absit  a  nobis  ut  relinqKamia  dMntniim) 
In  MSS.  of  the  X4th  century  minuscule  writing  becomes  slacker, 
and  the  consistency  of  formation  of  letters  falters.    There  is  a 
tendency  to  write  more  curuvdy  and  without  raising  the  pen, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  form  of  the  letter  a,  of  which  the  character- 
istic shape  at  this  time  is  &L,  with  both  bows  dosed,  in  contrast 
with  the  earlier  a.    In  this  century,  however,  the  hand  still 
remains  fairly  stiff  and  upright.    In  the  xsth  century  it  becomes 
very  angular  and  more  and  more  cursive,  but  is  at  first  kept 
within  bounds.    In  the  course  of  the  century,  however,  it  grows 
more  slack  and  deformed,  and  the  letters  become  continually 
more  cursive  and  misshapen.    An  exception,  however,  to  this 
disintegration  of  minuscule  writing  in  the  later  centuries  is  to 
be  observed  in  church  books.    In  these  the  old  set  hand  of  the 
X2th  and  13th  centuries  was  imitated  and  continued  to  be  the 
liturgical  style  of  writing. 

,  It  is  impossible  to  describe  within  limited  space,  and  without 
the  aid  of  plentiful  illustrations,  all  the  varieties  of  handwriting 
which  were  devdoped  in  the  different  countries  of  western 
Europe,  where  the  (Carolingian  minuscule  was  finally  adopted 
to  the  exdusion  of  the  earlier  national  hands.  In  each  country, 
however,  it  acquired,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  an  individual 
national  stamp  which  can  generally  be  recognized  and  which 
serves  to  distinguish  MSS.  written  in  different  localities.  A 
broad  line  of  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  the  writing  of 
northem  and  southem  Europe  from  the  X2th  to  the  15th  century. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  the  MSS.  of  England,  northem 
France  and  the  Netherlands  are  dosdy  connected.  Indeed,  in 
the  1 2th  and  X3th  centuries  it  Is  not  always  easy  to  decide  as  to 
which  of  the  three  countries  a  particular  MS.  may  belong.  As 
a  rule,  perhaps,  English  MSS.  are  written  with  more  sense  of 
gracefulness;  those  of  the  Netherlands  in  darker  ink.  From  the 
latter  part  of  the  X3th  century,  however,  national  character 
begins  to  assert  itself  more  distinctly.  In  southern  Europe  the 
influence  of  the  Italian  school  of  writing  is  manifest  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  south  of  France  in  the  X3th  and  X4th  centuries,  and  also, 
though  later,  in  those  of  Spain.  That  elegant  roundness  of 
lettCT  which  the  Italian  scribes  seem  to  have  inherited  from  the 
bold  characters  of  the  early  papal  chancery,  and  more  recently 
from  Lombardic  models,  was  generally  adopted  in  the  book-hand 
of  those  districts.  It  is  especially  noticeable  in  calligraphic 
spedmens,  as  in  church  books — the  writing  of  Spanish  MSS.  in 
this  style  bdng  distinguished  by  the  blackness  of  the  ink. 
The  medieval  minuscule  writing  of  Germany  stands  apart.  It 
never  attained  to  the  beauty  of  the  hands  of  either  the  north  or 
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the  south  which  have  been  just  noticed,  and  from  its  niggedness 
and  slow  development  German  MSS.  have  the  appearance  of 
being  older  than  they  really  are.  The  writing  has  also  very 
commonly  a  certain  slope  in  the  letters  which  compares  unfavour- 
ably with  the  upright  and  elegant  hands  of  other  countries.  In 
western  Eun^  generally  the  minuscule  hand  thus  nationalized 
ran  its  course  down  to  the  time  of  the  invention  of  printing, 
when  the  so-called  black  letter,  or  set  hand  of  the  isth  century 
in  Germany  and  other  countries,  furnished  models  for  the  types. 
But  in  Italy,  with  the  revival  of  learning,  a  more  refined  taste 
set  in  in  the  production  of  MSS.,  and  scribes  went  back  to  an 
earlier  time  in  search  of  a  better  standard  of  writing.  Hence, 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  isth  century,  MSS.  written  on  the  lines 
of  the  Italian  hand  of  the  early  12th  century  begin  to  appear, 
and  become  continually  more  numerous.  This  revived  hand  was 
brought  to  perfection  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  just 
at  the  right  moment  to  be  adopted  by  the  early  Italian  printers, 
and  to  be  perpetuated  by  them  in  their  types. 

English  Cursive  Charter-Hands. — It  must  also  not  be  forgotten 
that  by  the  side  of  the  book-hand  of  the  later  middle  ages  there 
was  the  cursive  hand  of  everyday  use.  This  is  represented  in 
abundance  in  the  Urge  mass  of  charters  and  legal  or  domestic 
documents  which  remains.  Some  notice  has  already  been  taken 
of  the  development  of  the  national  cursive  hands  in  the  earliest 
times.  From  the  12th  century  downwards  these  hands  settled 
into  well  defined  and  distinct  styles  peculiar  to  different  countries, 
and  passed  through  systematic  changes  which  can  be  recognixed 
as  characteristic  of  particular  period.  But,  while  the  cursive 
hand  thus  followed  out  its  own  course,  it  was  still  subject  to  the 
same  laws  of  change  which  governed  the  book-hand;  and  the 
letters  of  the  two  styles  did  not  differ  at  any  period  in  their 
organic  formation.  Confining  our  attention  to  the  charter- 
hand,  or  court  hand,  practised  in  England,  a  few  specimens  may 
be  taken  to  show  the  principal  changes  which  it  devel(^>ed.  In 
the  Z2th  century  the  official  hand  which  had  been  introduced 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  is  characterized  by  exaggeration 
in  the  strokes  above  and  below  the  line,  a  legacy  of  the  old 
Roman  ctursive,  as  already  noted.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to 
form  the  tops  of  tall  vertical  strokes,  as  in  6,  A,  /,  with  a  notch  or 
deft.  The  letters  are  well  made  and  vigorous,  though  often 
rugged. 

Fig.  47.— Charter  of  Stephen,  a.d.  ii  36-1 139. 

(el  mihtstn'i  et  omnibiu  fidelibwi  suis  Fraocir  <l 

Rcgine  uxoris  race  et  EuBtachii  filii 

roei  dedi  ei  concesai  ecdcaie  Beate  Marie) 

As  the  century  advances,  the  long  limbs  are  brought  into 
better  proportion;  and  eariy  in  the  13th  century  a  very  delicate 
fine-stroked  hand  comes  into  use,  the  cleaving  of  the  tops  being 
now  a  regular  system,  and  the  branches  formed  by  the  cleft 
falling  in  a  curve  on  either  side,  lliis  style  remains  the  writing 
of  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  IIL 

<MJ^6<^fW»«sg;Mt^ijUft^ 

Fig.. 48.— Charter  of  Henry  HI..  a.d.  1359. 

(uniueraispresentes  Httcras  inspecturis  salulem.  Noueritis  qiMd — 
"-ford  d  Esaexie  et  Constabularium  Anglie  ei  Witk/m«m  de  Fortibau 
•^^d  iurandum  in  animam  noxlram  in  prcaencia  nox/ca  de  pace) 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century  the  letters  grow 
rounder;    there  is  generally  more  contrast  of  light  and  heavy 


strokes,  and  the  deft  topa  beghi,  as  it  were,  to  shed  the  bisnch 
on  the  left. 


w  • 
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«efi/1a««RiArnCMrm«6hM^^oi*inU«fiC6nocteitt 
ffiift  m^cmnrnmB  tUatianSb  contfyHSr «  Mtai  IfcaitO 

Fig.  49.— Charter  of  Edward  t..  4.0.  1303. 

(More  cum  pertineiiiiii  in  mora  que  vocatair  Inkelesmore  contiittBtca 
— te  in  longitudine  per  medium  more  ilUus  ab  uno  capttc — 
Abbas  el  Conucntus  aliquando  tenueruiit  et  quam  prnatus  Co—) 

In  the  14th  century  the  changes  thus  introduced  make  further 
progress,  and  the  round  letters  and  single-branched  vertical 
strokes  become  normal  through  the  first  half  of  the  ccDtury. 
Then,  however,  the  regular  formation  begins  to  give  way  and 
angularity  sets  in.  Thus  in  the  reign  of  Richard  U.  w«  have  a 
hand  presenting  a  mixture  of  round  and  angular  ekmenta^ 
the  letters  retain  their  breadth  but  lose  thdr  curves.  Hence,  bf 
further  decadence,  results  (the  angular  hand  of  the  isth  centoiy, 
at  first  compact,  but  af  tei;;wards  straggling  and  ill-fonned. 

Fig.  50.— English  Charter,  a.d.  1457. 

(and  fully  to  be  endid,  payinge  yerely  the  leid— 
•ucoeMours  in  hand  halie  vere  afore  that  i»~ 
next  suyinge  xxiij.  s.  iiij.  a.  by  evea«  pocdooas.) 

In  cottduding  these  remarks  on  the  medieval  cursive  Eng^SA 

writing,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  nodcn 

English  cursive  hand  owes  its  origin  to  the  general  introdnctioa 

into  the  west  of  the  fine  round  Italian  cursive  hand  of  tlie  tfich 

century — one  of  the  notable  legacies  bequeathed  to  ut  by  the 

wonderful  age  of  the  Renaissance. 
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VdKn.  emitla  mU.  inic.  ftlt  muniu.  KriManM  (10791; 
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^  V55.  pta  d'Etfariu  (lB«l}:0.  Lehinmnii.  iM«  loiiip.  ^iWr- 
wnaJn-rris*.  /fsiidjilri/liii:  T.  W.  Allen,  Acl«  »■  .IMfhUuiu 
»  Gruk  USS.  (1884). 

£diiii   Pal»tn"'P*y-  i-   MibSlon,   A  r>  iiphmalla   (iTiiq): 
Tinin  ind  TmiMiin.  llimmt  IniU  it  ApfaWifw  (l^JO-ITfiJ): 


'■KJ-- 


lppTk 

^  MS5.hu 


o(  ptutCCTIphic    pRKCHH  tO  ttw 


ie  Ihc  bn  few  yean 
.  iiluie.  Many6(lh 
been  ihua  RpHidufTd 


BOM  aiKicnt  bjblkil  and  olba' 

thE  libnriaiu  of  ihc  univcniiy  of  Lcidci 

cHnprisiiw  irvcrtl  <A  tbc  olocal  clauic 

auspice*  of  the  po«  and  the  Italian  favcrninvni  lamgut  ni:3:>.  111 

the  Vatican  and  other  Ubfariei  in  luly  are  being  publiihcd  by  (hii 

nmhcKt!  iHl.la  mention  the  ituie  o(  vaHnui  individual  WS,.  by 

otbcx  corporate  bodi«  or  private  penona.  (E.  M.  T.) 

PALABOUTSIC  (Gr.TsXoiir,  old,  and  UAx,  Xodc),  in  antliro- 
polocy,  iIk  chaiKLeriitic  cpiihct  of  Ihe  Drift  oc  early  Stone  Age 
wben  Man  ihind  Ihe  poucuion  of  Europe  with  the  msninoth, 
Ibt  cave-bear,  tbe  wooUy-haired  rbinoczroa  and  other  eitioct 


animals.  The  epoch  i>  chaiacteiiml  by  flint  implementi  of 
the  rudat  type  and  never  polished.  The  fully  auihenlicaled 
nmaioi  of  palaeolithic  man  an  lev,  and  diicoveiin  are  coofincd 
to  ortaic  aieat,  c.(.  Ftance  and  Dotth  Italy.  The  leauo  ii 
that  lalerraeni  appean  not  to  have  been  praclited  by  the 
rivet-drill  hunten,  and  the  only  bone*  likely  to  be  found  would 
be  Ihote  amdentally  preserved  in  cava  or  rock-iheltei*.  The 
firat  actual  find  of  %  palaeolithic  iraplement  wai  that  of  a  rtidcly 
fashioned  Aint  in  a  aandbank  at  Menchefourt  In  1S41  by  Boucher 
de  Perthei.  Farther  discoveries  have  resulted  In  the  division 
of  the  Palaeolithic  Age  into  various  epochs  or  sequences  according 
to  the  faunas  associated  with  Ihe  implemenu  or  Ihe  localiLiet 
where  found.  One  dassl&catioo  makes  three  divisions  [or  the 
epoch,  characterised  reflectively  by  Ihc  existence  of  the  cave- 
bear,  the  mammoth  and  reindeer;  another,  two,  marked  hy 
the  prevalence  of  the  mammoth  and  reindeer  respectively. 
These  divisions  an,  however,  nnsttisfictory,  as  the  fauna  relied 
on  as  diacacteriilic  must  have  eiisted  synchronously.  The 
four  epochs  or  culture-s«iiiencea  of  G.  de  Mortillet  have  met 
with  the  most  gcncnl  acceptance.  They  are  called  from  the 
places  in  Fiance  when  ihe  moat  typical  finds  of  palaeolithic 
remains  have  been  made— CheUian  from  Chellei,  a  few  miles  east 
of  Paiia;  Mousterian  ftom  the  cave  of  Moustier  on  the  liver 
Vfifac,  Detdocne;  Soluuisn  from  the  cave  at  Sdutrt  Dear 
Hacon;and  Madeienlan  ftom  the  locfcy  ibeltei  of  Ia  hfadeleuie, 
Dordogne. 

PAUBOLOODB,  a  Byuntfoe  family  name  which  first  appean 
in  histoiy  abont  the  middle  of  tlw  nth  century,  when  George 
Palaeologus  is  mentioned  among  the  prominent  supportcn  of 
NicepboniB  Boliniales,  and  afterwarda  as  having  helped  to 
raise  Alexius  L  Comncnutto  the  throne  in  loSi;  he  is  also  noted 
for  his  brave  defence  of  Duraiio  acainsl  the  Noimana  in  that 
year.  Michael  Palaeologul,  piobably  his  son,  was  sent  by 
Manuel  II.  Comnenus  into  Italy  as  ambassador  to  the  court  dL 
Frederick  I,  in  ltJ4;  In  the  followiog  year  he  took  part  In  the 
campaign  against  William  of  Sidly,  and  died  at  Bari  in  1155. 
A  son  or  brother  of  Michael,  named  George,  received  from  the 
empeioT  Manuel  the  title  of  SdiasUa,  and  was  entrusted  with 
scvetal  Important  missions;  it  is  uncertain  srbetlier  be  ought 
to  be  ideniified  with  the  George  Palacoiogus  who  look  patt  in 
the  conspiracy  which  dcthrooed  Isaac  Aogelua  In  favoxtr  of 
Aleiius  Angclus  in  1195.  Andtonicus  Falseologus  Comnenua 
■as  Great  Domniic  under  Theodore  Lascaris  and  John  Vataties; 
his  eldest  son  hy  Irene  FalaeologinB,  Michael  (j.i.),  became  Ibe 
eighth  emperor  of  ibat  name  in  itisi,  and  was  in  turn  foUoHed 
by  his  son  Andronlcus  II.  (uSi-ijiS).  Michiel,  the  son  of 
Andronicus,  and  associated  with  him  in  the  empiie,  died  in  ijio, 
but  left  a  son,  Andronicus  III.,  who  leigned  from  ijiS  to  1341; 
John  VI.  (uss-'jet),  Manuel  n.  (i39i-i4JS)  sad  John  VII. 
f  1415-1448)  then  followed  in  Lncal  succession;  Constantine  XI. 
orXIt.,  the  last  emperor  ol  the  East  {144R-14SJ),  was  the  younger 
brother  of  John  VII.  Other  brolheis  were  Demetrius,  prince  of 
the  Moiea  until  1460,  and  Thomas,  prince  of  Achaia,  who  died  at 
Rome  in  1465.  A  daughter  of  Thomas,  Z«  hy  name,  married 
Ivan  III.  of  Russia.  A  younger  branch  of  the  Falaeologi 
held  the  principality  of  Moofecrst  froi 
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IB,  Lana,  and  articles  on  the  separate  rulers. 
PAUEOinOLOGT  {Gr.  nXiuii.  ancienl,  ueut.  pl.  Jnv, 
beings,  and  Vyia,  discourse,  science),  the  science  of  eilinrt  forms 
of  life.  Like  many  other  natun]  sciences,  this  study  dawned 
among  the  Creeks.  It  was  retarded  and  took  false  directions 
until  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy.  It  became  established  as 
a  distinct  branch  hi  the  beginning  of  the  iqlb  century,  and  some- 
what later  received  the  appellation  •'  palaeontology,"  which 
was  (pvtn  independently  by  De  Blainville  and  by  Fischer  von 
Waldheim  about  1834.    In  recent  yeais  the  science  ol  vegeWble 

(if.i.),  so  that  "  paUeonlology  "  among  biologijls  mainly  refen 
to  toology;  but  historically  the  two  cannot  be  diicoooected. 

Palaeontology   bolh   borm"ra  from    and   sheds   light   upon 
geology  and  other  branches  of  the  physical  history  <A  the  earth. 
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each  of  which,  such  as  palaeogeognpby  or  palaeometcorology, 
is  the  more  fascinating  because  of  the  large  element  of  the  un- 
known, the  need  for  constructive  imagination,  the  appeal  to 
other  bnmches  of  biological  and  physical  investigation  for 
supplementary  evidence,  and  the  necessity  of  constant  compari- 
son with  the  present  aspects  of  nature.  The  task  of  the  palae- 
ontologist thus  begins  with  the  appearance  of  life  on  the  s^obe, 
and  ends  in  close  relation  to  the  studies  of  the  archaeologist  and 
historian  as  well  as  of  the  zoologist  and  botanist.  That  wealth 
of  evidence  which  the  zoologist  enjoys,  including  environment 
in  all  its  aspects  and  anatomy  in  its  perfection  of  organs  and 
tissues,  the  palaeontologist  finds  partially  or  wholly  destroyed, 
and  his  highest  art  is  that  of  complete  restoration  of  both  the 
past  forms  and  past  environments  of  life  (see  Plates  I.  and  II.; 
figs-  Xi  2>  3>  4v  S)*  '^c  degree  of  accuracy  in  such  anatomical 
and  physiographic  restorations  from  relatively  imperfect 
evidence  will  always  represent  the  state  of  the  science  and  the 
degree  of  its  approach  toward  being  exact  or  complete. 
Progress  in  the  science  also  depends  upon  the  pursuit  of  palae- 
ontology as  zoology  and  not  as  geology,  because  it  was  a  mere 
accident  of  birth  which  connected  palaeontology  sodoady  with 
geology. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  grateful  services  which  palaeontology 
through  restoration  may  render  to  the  related  earth  sciences 
let  us  imagine  a  vast  continent  of  the  past  wholly  unknown  in 
its  physical  features,  elevation,  climate,  configuration,  but  richly 
represented  by  fossil  remains.  AU  the  fossil  plants  and  animals 
of  every  kind  are  brought  from  this  continent  into  a  great 
museun';  the  latitude,  longitude  and  relative  elevation  of  each 
specimen  are  precisely  recorded;  a  corps  of  investigators,  having 
the  most  exact  and  thorough  training  in  zoology  and  botany, 
and  gifted  with  imagination,  will  soon  begin  to  restore  the 
geographic  and  physiographic  outlines  of  the  continent,  its 
fresh,  brackish  and  salt-water  confines,  its  seas,  rivers  and  lakes, 
its  forests,  uplands,  plains,  meadows  and  swamps,  also  to  a 
certain  extent  the  cosmic  relations  of  this  continent,  the  amount 
and  duration  of  its  sunshine,  as  well  as  something  of  the  chemical 
constitution  of  its  atmosphere  and  the  waters  of  its  rivers  and 
seas;  they  will  trace  the  progressive  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  outlines  of  the  continent  and  its  surrounding  oceans,  following 
the  invasions  of  the  land  by  the  sea  and  the  re-emergence  of  the 
land  and  retreatal  of  the  seashore;  they  will  outline  the  shoals 
and  deeps  of  its  border  seas,  and  trace  the  barriers  which  pre- 
vented intermingling  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  provinces 
of  the  continent  and  the  surrounding  seas.  From  a  study  of 
remains  of  themollusca,  brachiopoda  and  other  marine  organisms 
they  will  determine  the  shallow  water  (littoral)  and  deep  water 
(abyssal)  regions  of  the  surrounding  oceans,  and  the  clear  or 
muddy,  salt,  brackish  or  fresh  character  of  its  inland  and 
marginal  seas;  and  even  the  physical  conditions  of  the  open  sea 
at  the  time  will  be  asccrtainol 

In  such  manner  Johannes  Walther  {Die  Fauna  der  Soinhofener 
Flatten  Kalke  Bionomisch  httrachtet.  Festschrift  zum  7oten 
Gcburtstage  von  Ernst  Haeckel,  1904)  has  restored  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  lagoons  and  atoU  reefs  of  the  Jurassic  sea 
of  Solnhofen  in  Bavaria;  he  has  traced  the  process  of  gradual 
accumulation  of  the  coral  mud  now  constituting  the  fine  litho- 
graphic stones  in  the  inter-reef  region,  and  has  recognized  the 
periodic  laying  bare  of  the  mud  surfaces  thus  formed;  he  has 
determined  the  winds  which  carried  the  dust  partidcs  from  the 
not  far  distant  land  and  brought  the  insects  from  the  adjacent 
Jurassic  forests.  Finally  the  presence  of  the  flying  lizards 
{Pierydaciylust  Rkamphorkynchus)  and  the  andent  birds 
{Archaeopteryx)  is  determined  from  remains  in  a  most  wonderful 
state  of  preservation  in  these  andent  deposits. 

Still  another  example  of  restoration,  rdating  to  the  surface  of 
a  continent,  may  be  dted.  It  has  been  discovered  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Eocene  the  lake  of  Rilly  occupied  a  vast  area 
east  of  the  present  site  of  Parish  a  water-course  fell  there  in 
cascades,  and  Munier-Chalmas  has  reconstructed  all  the  details 
of  that  singular  locality;  plants  which  loved  moist  places,  such 
asAfarcAaii/ta,  Asplenium,  the  covered  banks  overshadowed  by 


lindens,  laurels,  magnolias  and  palms;  there  also  veie  foaad 
the  vine  and  the  ivy;  mosses  {Fontinalu)  and  Ckara  ahdtered 
the  crayfish  (Astacus);  insects  and  even  flowers  have  left  their 
delicate  impressions  in  the  travertine  which  formed  the  borden 
of  this  lake.  The  OUgocene  lake  basin  of  Florissant,  Cokxrado, 
has  been  reconstructed  similarly  by  Samud  Hubbard  Scoddcr 
and  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  induding  the  plants  of  its  shores,  the 
insects  which  lived  upon  them,  the  fluctuations  of  its  levd,  and 
many  other  characteristics  of  this  extinct  water  body,  now  in  the 
heart  of  the  arid  region  of  the  Rocky  Moontains. 

Such  restorations  are  possible  beosuse  of  the  intimate  fitness 
of  animals  and  plants  to  their  environment,  and  because  sock 
fitness  has  distinguished  certain  forms  of  life  from  the  0»wKr;«ft 
to  the  present  time;  the  spedes  have  altogether  changed,  bot 
the  laws  governing  the  life  of  certain-  kinds  of  organisms  have 
remained  exactly  Uie  same  for  the  whole  period  of  time  ii!c%t>h 
to  the  duration  of  life;  in  fad,  we  read  the  conditions  of  the  past 
in  a  mirror  of  adapUtion,  often  sadly  tarnished  and  incomplete 
owing  to  breaks  in  the  palaepntological  record,  but  const astly 
becoming  more  polished  by  discoveries  which  incicaae  the 
understanding  of  life  and  its  all-pervading  reKtioos  to  the 
non-life.  Therefore  adaptation  is  the  central  prindpk  of  moden 
palaeontdogy  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense. 

This  conception  of  the  sdence  and  its  possibilities  b  the  xcsuh 
of  very  gradual  advances  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  ccntnxy 
in  what  is  known  as  the  metkod  of  palaeontology.  The  history 
of  this  science,  like  that  of  all  physical  sdences,  covets  two 
paralld  lines  of  devdopment  which  have  acted  and  reacted  upon 
each  other — ^namdy,  progress  in  exploration,  research  and 
discovery,  and  progress  in  philosophic  interpretation.  Frogiess 
in  these  two  lines  is  by  no  means  uniform;  whfle,  for  example, 
palaeontology  enjoyed  a  sudden  advance  eariy  in  the  19th 
century  through  the  discoveries  and  researches  of  Cavicr,  guided 
by  his  genius  as  a  comparative  anatomist,  it  was  checked  by  his 
failure  as  a  natural  philosopher.  The  great  phikMopfaica] 
impulse  was  that  given  by  Darwin  in  1859  througih  his  demon- 
stration of  the  theory  of  descent,  which  gave  tiemcndous  zest 
to  the-  search  for  pedigrees  (phylogeny)  of  the  "^Wting  asd 
extinct  types  of  animal  and  plant  Ufe.  In  future  the  pfaiksophk 
method  of  palaeontology  must  continue  to  advance  step  by 
step  with  exploration;  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  later  gtatntioBS 
if  they  did  not  progress  as  far  beyond  the  pbUaaophac  statns 
of  Cuvier,  O^tn  and  even  of  Huxley  and  Cope,  as  the  new 
materials  represent  an  advance  upon  the  material  oppartimitaes 
which  came  to  them  through  exploration. 

To  set  forth  how  best  to  do  our  thinking,  rather  tbnn  to 
follow  the  triumphs  achieved  in  any  particular  line  of  csplontioQ. 
and  to  present  the  point  we  have  now  reached  in  the  method 
or  prindples  of  palaeontology,  is  the  chief  purpose  of  ths  artkie. 
The  illustrations  will  be  drawn  both  from  vertebnte  and 
invertebrate  palaeontology.  In  the  latter  branch  the  Author 
is  wholly  indebted  to  Professor  Amadeus  W.  Grabau  of  Cohinbia 
University.  The  subject  will  be  treated  in  its  biological  aspects. 
because  the  rdations  of  palaeontology  to  historical  and  strati- 
graphic  geology  are  more  appropriatdy  considered  under  the 
artide  Geology.  See  also,  for  botany,  the  aztide  Paiaeo- 
BOTANY.  We  may  first  trace  in  outline  the  history  of  the  birth 
of  palaeontological  ideas,  from  the  time  of  their  first  adnm- 
bration.  But  for  full  details  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
treatises  on  the  history  of  the  sdence  dted  in  the  bibhosraf^y 
at  the  end  of  the  artide. 

I.— FXSST  HXSTOUC  Pesioo 

The  seientifie  recognition  of  fossils  as  eonneded  wUk  ike  p^a 
history  of  the  earth,  from  Aristotle  (384-332  B.C.)  to  the  h€giMmimi 
of  the  iffth  century,  in  connexion  wiA  the  rite  of  rompmratim 
anatomy  and  geology. — ^The  dawn  of  the  sdence  covers  the  first 
observation  of  facts  and  the  rudimoits  of  true  intctpretatioa 
Among  the  Greeks,  Aristotle  (384-39S  B.a)  Xenophon  (4J0-357 
B.C.)  and  Strabo  (63  B.C.-A.D.  34)  knew  of  the  existence  of  fossils 
and  surmiyd  in  a  crude  way  thdr  relation  to  earth  hntofy. 
Similar  prophetic  views  are  found  among  certain    ~ 
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writers.  Hie  pioneers  of  tlie  sdence  in  the  x6th  and  x7th  cen- 
turies pttt  forth  anticipations  of  some  of  the  well-known  modem 
principles,  often  followed  by  recantations,  through  deference 
to  prevailing  religious  or  traditional  beliefs.  There  were  the 
retarding  influences  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  sudden  creation, 
and  the  belief  that  fossils  represented  relics  of  a  universal  deluge. 
There  were  crude  medieval  notions  that  fossils  were  "  freaks  " 
or  "  qx>rts  "  of  nature  {lusus  Haiurar)^  or  that  they  represented 
faOuies  of  a  creative  force  within  the  earth  (a  notion  of  Greek 
and  Arabic  origin),  or  that  larger  and  smaller  fossils  represented 
the  remains  <j«races  of  giants  or  of  pygmies  (the  mythical 
idea). 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  xsth  century  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
(1453-15x9)  recognized  in  seashells  as  well  as  in  the  teeth  of 
marine  fishes  proofs  of  ancient  sea-levels  on  what  are  now  the 
summits  of  iht  Apennines.  Successive  observers  in  Italy, 
notably  Fracastoro  (X483-X553),  Fabio  Colonna  (x  567^x640  or 
1650)  and  Nicolaus  Steno  (x63&-<.  X687),  a  Danish  anatomist, 
professor  in  Padua,  advanced  the  still  embxyonic  sdence  and 
set  forth  the  principle  of  comparison  of  fossil  with  living  forms. 
Near  the  end  of  the  17th  century  Martin  Lister  (x638-x7xa), 
examining  the  Mesozoic  sheU  types  of  England,  recognized  the 
great  siinilarity  as  well  as  the  dififerences  between  these  and 
modem  spedes,  and  insisted  on  the  need  of  dose  comparison 
of  fossil  and  living  shells,  yet  he  dung  to  the  old  view  that 
fossib  were  qx>rts  of  nature.  In  Italy,  where  shells  of  the  sub- 
Apexmine  formations  were  discovered  in  the  extensive  quarrying 
for  the  fortifications  of  dties,  the  dose  similarity  between  these 
Tertiary  and  the  modem  spedes  soon  led  to  the  established 
recognition  of  their  organic  origin.  In  Eng^d  Robert  Hooke 
(Z635-X703)  hdd  to  the  theory  of  extinction  of  fossil  forms,  and 
advanced  the  two  most  fertile  ideas  of  deriving  from  fossils  a 
chronology,  or  series  of  time  intervals  in  the  earth's  history,  and 
of  primary  changes  of  dimate,  to  account  for  the  former  existence 
of  tropical  spedes  in  England. 

The  i8th  century  witnessed  the  development  of  these  sugges- 
tions and  the  birth  of  many  additional  theories.  Sir  A.  Geikie 
assigns  high  rank  to  Jean  £tienne  Guettard  (X7X5-X786)  for 
his  treatises  on  fouils,  although  admitting  that  he  had  no  clear 
idea  of  the  sequence  of  formations.  The  theory  of  successive 
formations  was  soundly  devek^ng  in  the  treatises  of  John 
Woodward  (1665-X728)  in  Engird,  of  Antonio  Vallisnieri 
(x66i-x73o)  in  Italy,  and  of  Johann  Gottlob  Lehmann  (d.  X767) 
in  Germany,  who  distinguished  between  the  prinuuy,  or  uxifos- 
ailif eroos,  and  secondary  or  f ossilif erous,  formations.  The  begin- 
nings of  palaeogeography  followed  those  of  palaeoxneteorology. 
The  Italian  geologist  Soldanl  distinguished  (X758)  between  the 
fossil  fauna  of  the  deep  sea  and  of  the  shore-lines..  In  the  same 
year  Johann  Gesner  (1709-X790)  set  forth  the  theory  of  a  great 
period  of  time,  which  he  estimated  at  80,000  years,  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  ^ell-bearing  levels  of  the  Apennines  to  their  present 
height  above  the  sea.  The  brilliant  French  naturalist  Georges 
Lotils  Lederc,  comte  de  Buffon  (X707-X788),  in  Let  £poqttes  de 
la  nalure,  induded  In  his  vast  speculations  the  theory  of  alternate 
subxnergence  and  emergence  of  the  continents.  Abraham 
Gottlob  Werner  (x  750-X8X  7),  the  famous  exponent  of  the  aqueous 
theory  of  earth  formation,  observed  in  successive  geological 
fonnatlons  the  gradual  approach  to  the  forms  of  existing  spedes. 

n.— Second  Histoxxc  Pexxod 

Intcrt^aU  pdotontology  founded  by  Lamarck,  verUbraU 
palaeontohgy  by  Cuvier,  Palaeontoloiy  connecied  with  compara- 
five  anatomy  by  Cutter,  Invertebrate  fossils  employed  for  the 
definite  division  of  aU  the  great  periods  of  /im«.— Although  pre- 
evolutionary,  this  was  the  heroic  period  of  the  sdence,  extending 
from  the  close  of  the  x8th  century  to  the  publication  of  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Species  in  1859.  Among  the  pioneers  of  this  period 
were  the  vertebrate  zoologists  and  comparative  anatomists 
Peter  Simon  Pallas,  Pieter  Camper  and  Johann  Friedrich 
Blujxxenbach.  Pallas  ( x  74x-x8x  x)  in  his  great  journey  ( x  768-x  774) 
t  hroagh  Siberia  discovered  the  vast  deposits  of  extinct  mammoths 
and  rhinoceroses.    Camper  (x7aa'X789)  contrasted  (1777)  the 


Pldstocene  and  recent  spedfes  of  dephants  and  Blumenbach 
(1752-X840)  separated  (1780)  the  mammoth  from  the  existing 
species  as  EUpkas  primigenius.  In  X793  Thomas  Pennant 
(X736-X798)  distinguished  the  American  mastodon  as  EUpkas 
americanus. 

Political  troubles  and  the  dominating  influence  of  Werner's 
speculations  checked  palaeontology  in  Germany,  while  under  the 
leadership  of  Lamarck  and  Cuvier  France  came  to  the  fore. 
J.  B.  Lamarck  (x  744^x829)  was  the  founder  of  invertebrate 
palaeontology.  The  treatise  which  laid  the  foundation  for  all 
subsequent  invertebrate  palaeontology  was  his  memoir,  Sur 
les  fossiles  des  environs  de  Paris  .  .  .  (1802-1806).  Beginning 
in  X793  he  boldly  advocated  evolution,  and  further  elaborated 
five  great  prindplea — namely,  the  method  of  comparison  of 
extinct  and  existing  forms,  the  broad  sequence  of  formations 
and  succession  of  epochs,  the  correlation  of  geological  horizons 
by  means  of  fossils,  the  climatic  or  environmental  changes  as 
influendng  the  devdopment  of  spedes,  the  inheritance  of  the 
bodily  modifications  caused  by  change  of  habit  and  habitat. 
As  a  natural  philosopher  he  radically  opposed  Cuvier  and  was 
distinctly  a  precursor  of  uniformitarianlsm,  advocating  the 
hypothesis  of  slow  changes  and  variations,  both  in  living  forms 
and  in  their  environment.  His  speculations  on  phylogeny, 
or  the  descent  of  invertebrates  and  vertebrates,  were,  however, 
most  fantastic  and  bore  no  relation  to  palaeontological  evidence. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  William  Smith  (X769-X839), 
now  known  as  the  "  father  of  historical  geology,"  was  bom  in 
the  same  year  as  Cuvier.  Observing  for  himself  (X794-X8C0) 
the  stratigraphic  value  of  fossils,  he  began  to  distinguish  the 
great  Mesozoic  formations  of  England  (x8ox).  Cuvier  (X769- 
X832)  is  famous  as  the  founder  of  vertebrate  palaeontdogy, 
and  with  Alexandre  Brongniart  (X770-X847)  as  the  author  of  the 
first  exact  contribution  to  stratigraphic  ^ology.  Early  trained 
as  a  comparative  anatomist,  the  discovery  of  Upper  Eocene 
mammals  in  the  gjrpsum  quarries  of  Montmartre  found  him 
fully  prepared  (X798),  and  in  x8x2  appeared  his  Reckerckes  sur 
les  ossemens  fossiles,  brilliantly  written  and  constituting  the 
fotmdation  of  the  modem  study  of  the  extinct  vertebrates. 
Invulnerable  in  exact  anatomical  description  and  comparison, 
he  failed  in  all  his  philosophical  generalizations,  even  in  those 
strictly  within  the  domain  of  anatomy.  His  famous  "  law  of 
correlation/'  which  by  its  apparent  brilliancy  added  enormously 
to  his  prestige,  is  not  supported  by  modem  philosophical  ana- 
tomy, and  his  services  to  stratigraphy  were  diminished  by  his 
generalizations  as  to  a  succession  of  sudden  extinctions  and 
renovations  of  life.  His  joint  memoirs  with  Brongniart,  Essai 
sur  la  giograpkie  mintralogupie  des  environs  de  Paris  awe  une  carte 
gdognostique  et  des  coupes  de  terrain  (x8o8)  and  Description  gio- 
logique  des  environs  de  Paris  (X835)  were  based  on  the  wonderful 
succession  of  Tertiary  faunas  in  the  rocks  of  the  Paris  basin. 
In  Cuvier's  defence  Charles  Dep^ret  maintains  that  the  extreme 
theory  of  successive  extinctions  followed  by  a  succession  of 
creations  is  attributable  to  Cuvier's  followers  rather  than  to  the 
master  himself.  Dep6ret  points  also  that  we  owe  to  Cuvier  the 
first  clear  expression  of  the  idea  of  the  increasing  organic  per- 
fectioi^of  all  forms  of  life  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  horizons, 
and  that,  while  he  believed  that  extinctions  were  due  to  sudden 
revolutions  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he  also  set  forth  the 
pregnant  ideas  that  the  renewals  of  animal  life  were  by  migration 
from  other  regions  unknown,  and  that  these  migrations  were 
favoured  by  alternate  elevations  and  depressions  which  formed 
various  land  routes  between  great  continents  and  islands. 
Thus  Cuvier,  following  Buffon,  clearly  anticipated  the  modern 
doctrine  of  faunal  migrations.  His  reactionaxy  and  retarding 
ideas  as  a  spedal  creationist  and  his  advocacy  of  thecatadysmic 
theory  of  change  exerted  a  baneful  influence  until  overthrown  by 
the  uniformitarianlsm  of  James  Hutton  (X726-X797)  and  Charles 
Lyell  (x797~x875)  and  the  evolutionism  of  Darwin. 

The  chief  contributions  of  Cuvier's  great  philosophical 
opponent,  £tienne  Geoffroy  St  Hilaire  (X772-1844),  are  to  be 
found  In  his  maintenance  with  Lamarck  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
mutability  of  spedes.    In  this  connexion  he  developed  his 
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special  theory  of  saltations,  or  of  sudden  modifications  of 
structure  through  changes  of  environment,  especially  through  the 
direct  influences  of  temperature  and  atmosphere.  He  clearly  set 
forth  also  the  phenomena  of  analogous  or  parallel  adaptation. 

It  was  Aldde  Dessalines  d'Orbigny  (1802-1857)  who  pushed 
to  an  extreme  Cuvier's  ideas  of  the  fixity  of  species  and  of 
successive  extinctions,  and  finally  developed  the  wild  hypothesis 
of  twenty-seven  distinct  creations.  While  these  views  were 
current  in  France,  exaggerating  and  surpassing  the  thought  of 
Cuvier,  they  were  strongly  opposed  in  Germany  by  such  authors 
as  Ernst  Friedrich  von  Schlotheim  (1764-1832)  and  Heinrich 
Georg  Bronn  (1800-1862);  and  the  latter  demonstrated  that 
certain  species  actually  pass  from  one  formation  to  another. 

In  the  meantime  the  fotmdations  of  palaeobotany  were  being 
laid  (1804)  by  Ernst  Friedrich  von  Schlotheim  (1764-1832), 
(181 1)  by  Kaspar  Maria  Stembeig  (1761-1838)  and  (1838)  by 
Th^ophile  Brongniart  (X801-X876). 

Following  Cuvier's  Reekercka  sur  Us  ossemens  fassiUst  the 
rich  succession  of  Tertiary  mammalian  life '  was  gradually 
revealed  to  France  through  the  explorations  and  descriptions 
of  such  authors  as  Croizet,  Jobert,  de  Christol,  Eymar,  Pomel 
and  Lartet,  during  a  period  of  rather  dry,  systematic  work, 
which  included,  however,  the  broader  generalizations  of  Henri 
Marie  Ducrotay  de  Blainville  (1778-1850),  and  culminated  in 
the  comprehensive  treatises  on  Tertiary  palaeontology  of  Paul 
Gervais  (1816-1879).  Extending  the  knowledge  of  the  extinct 
mammals  of  Germany,  the  principal  contributors  were  Georg 
August  (joldfuss  (1782-1848),  Geoig  Friedrich  von  Jaegar 
(1785-1866),  Felix  F.  Plieninger  (1807-2873)  and  Johann  Jacob 
Kaup  (1803-1873).  As  Cuvier  founded  the  palaeontology  of 
mammals  and  reptiles,  so  Louis  Agassiz's  epoch-making  works 
Recherches  sur  les  foissons  fossUes  (1833-1845)  laid  the  secure 
foundations  of  palaeichthyology,  and  were  followed  by  Christian 
Heinrich  Pander's  (1794-1865)  classic  memoirs  on  the  fossil 
fishes  of  Russia.  In  philosophy  Agassis  was  distinctly  a  disciple 
of  Cuvier  and  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  special  creation,  and 
to  a  more  limited  extent  of  cataclysmic  extinctions.  Animals 
of  the  next  higher  order,  the  amphibians  of  the  coal  measures 
and  the  Permian,  were  first  comprehensively  treated  in  the 
masterly  memoirs  of  Christian  Erich  Hermann  von  Meyer 
(1801-1869)  beginning  in  1829,  especially  in  his  BeUrUge  tur 
Pelrefacteniunde  (1829-1830)  and  his  Zur  Fauna  der  Vofwdl 
(4  vols.,  1845-1860).  Successive  discoveries  gradually  revealed 
the  world  of  extinct  Reptilia;  in  1821  Charles  KOnig  (1784-1851), 
the  first  keeper  of  the  mineralogical  collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  described  Ichthyosaurus  from  the  Jurassic;  in  the 
same  year  William  Daniel  Conybeare  (i787~z857)  described 
Plesiosaurus;  and  a  year  later  (1822)  Mosasaurus;  in  1824 
William  Buckland  described  the  great  carnivorous  dinosaur 
Afegalosaurus;  while  Gideon  Algernon  Mantell  (1790-1852)  in 
1848  announced  the  discovcxy  of  Iguanodon.  Some  of  the  fossil 
Reptilia  of  France  were  made  known  through  St  Hilaire*s 
researches  on  the  Crocodilia  (1831),  and  those  of  J.  A.  Deslong> 
champs  (i  794-1867)  and  his  son  on  the  teleosaurs,  or  long- 
snouted  ciocodOes.  Materials  accumulated  far  more  rapidly, 
however,  than  the  power  of  generalization  and  classification. 
Able  as  von  Meyer  was,  his  classification  of  the  Reptilia  failed 
because  based  upon  the  single  adaptive  characters  of  foot 
structure.  The  reptiles  awaited  a  great  classifier,  and  such  a 
one  appeared  in  England  in  the  person  of  Sir  Richard  Owen 
(1 804-1 89 2),  the  direct  successor  of  Cuvier  and  a  comparative 
anatomist  of  the  first  rank.  Non-committal  as  regards  evolu- 
tion, he  vastly  broadened  the  field  of  vertebrate  palaeontology 
by  his  descriptions  of  the  extinct  fauna  of  England,  of  South 
America  (including  especially  the  great  edentates  revealed  by 
the  voyage  of  the  "  Beagle  ")»  of  Australia  (the  ancient  and 
modem  marsupials)  and  of  New  Zealand  (the  great  struthious 
birds).  His  a>ntributions  on  the  Mesozoic  reptiles  of  Great 
Britain  culminated  in  his  complete  rearrangement  and  classifi- 
cation of  this  group,  one  of  his  greatest  services  to  palaeontology. 
Meanwhile  the  researches  of  Hugh  Falconer  (1808-1865)  and  of 
Proby  Thomas  Cautley  (1802-1871)  in  the  sub-Himalayas 


brought  to  tight  the  marvellous  fauna  of  the  Siwalik  hiBs  d 
India,  published  in  Fauna  aniiqua  Sitalensis  (London,  1845) 
and  in  the  volumes  of  Falconer's  individual  researches.  The 
ancient  life  of  the  Atlantic  border  of  North  America  was  also 
becoming  known  through  the  work  of  the  pioneer  verte'braie 
palaeontologists  Thomas  Jefferson  (1743-1826),  Richard  HaxUn 
(1796-1843),  Jeffries  Wyman  (1814-1874)  and  Joseph  Leidy 
(1823-1891).  This  was  followed  by  the  revelation  of  the  vast 
ancient  life  of  the  western  half  of  the  American  continent,  which 
was  destined  to  revolutionize  the  science.  The  master  works 
of  Joseph  Leidy  began  with  the  first-fruits  of  western  exploratkn 
in  1847  tuid  extended  through  a  series  of  grand  memoirs,  cubnioa* 
ting  in  1 874.  Leidy  adhered  strictly  to  Cuvier's  exact  descriptive 
methods,  and  while  an  evolutionist  and  recognizing  cksriy  the 
genetic  relationships  of  the  horses  and  other  groups,  he  never 
indulged  in  speculation. 

The  history  of  invertebrate  palaeontology  during  the  second 
period  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  rise  of  historic  geokigy 
and  stratigraphy,  especially  with  the  settlement  of  the  great 
and  minor  time  divisions  of  the  earth's  history.  Tbe  path- 
breaking  works  of  Lamarck  were  soon  followed  by  the  mooc- 
mental  treatise  of  Gerard  Paul  Deshayes  (1795-1875)  entitled 
Descriptions  des  coquilles  fossites  des  environs  de  Farts  (1824- 
1837),  the  first  of  a  series  of  great  contributions l>y  this  and  other 
authors.  These  and  other  early  monographs  on  the  Tertiary 
shells  of  the  Paris  basin,  of  the  environs  of  Bordeaux,  and  of  tbe 
sub-Apennine  formations  of  Italy,  brought  out  the  striking 
distinctness  of  these  faunas  from  each  other  and  from  other 
molluscan  faunas.  Recognition  of  this  threefold  character 
led  Deshayes  to  establish  a  threefold  division  of  the  Tertiary 
based  on  the  percentage  of  molluscs  belonging  to  types  now 
living  found  in  each.  To  these  divisions  Lydl  gave  in  1833  the 
names  Eocene,  Miocene  and  Pliocene. 

James  Hutton  (1726-1797)  had  set  forth  (1788)  tbe  principle 
that  during  all  geological  time  there  has  been  no  essential 
change  in  the  character  of  events,  and  that  uniformity  of  law  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  mutability  in  the  results.  Lyeli 
marshalled  all  the  observations  he  could  collect  in  support  of 
this  principle,  teaching  that  the  present  is  the  key  to  the  past, 
and  arraying  all  obtainable  evidence  against  the  cataclysmic 
theories  of  Cuvier.  He  thus  exerted  a  potent  influence  oa 
palaeontology  through  his  persistent  advocacy  of  unifonxd- 
tarianism,  a  doctrine  with  which  Lamarck  should  also  be  credited. 
As  among  the  vertebrates,  materials  were  accumulating  rapidly 
for  the  great  generalizations  which  were  to  foUow  in  tbe  third 
period.  De  Blainville  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  shrDs 
of  the  Paris  basin;  Giovanni  Battista  Brocchi  (177 2-1826)  in 
1814,  and  Luigi  Bellardi  (1818-1889)  and  Giovanni  Micheiota 
(bom  1812)  in  1840,  described  the  Pliocene  molluscs  of  the  sub- 
Apennine  formation  of  Italy;  from  Germany  and  Austria 
appeared  the  epoch-making  works  of  Heinrich  Ernst  Beyrkh 
(181 5-1896)  and  of  Moriu  Hoemes  (1815-1868). 

We  shall  pass  over  here  the  labours  of  Adam  Sedgwkk 
(i 785-1873)  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  (i 792-1871)  in  the 
Paleozoic  of  England,  which  because  of  their  close  relation  to 
stratigraphy  more  properly  concern  geology;  but  must  aention 
the  grand  contributions  of  Joachim  Barrande  (1799-1883), 
published  in  his  Systhne  siiurien  du  centre  de  la  Bolime,  the  fixst 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1852.  While  eslabliahinf  tbe 
historic  divisions  of  the  Silurian  in  Bohemia,  Barrande  also 
propounded  his  famous  theory  of  "colonies,"  by  whacb  he 
attempted  to  explain  the  aberrant  occurrence  of  strata  ooa- 
taining  animals  of  a  mOre  advanced  stage  among  strata 
containing  earlier  and  more  primitive  fauiuu;  his  assmnpUcn 
was  that  the  second  fauna  had  migrated  from  an  uakxrawa 
neighbouring  region.  It  is  proved  that  the  specific  instasKxa 
on  which  Bamnde's  generaUzations  were  founded  were  doe  to 
his  misinterpretation  of  the  overturned  and  faulted  strata,  bvt 
his  conception  of  the  simultaneous  existence  of  two  faunas,  eae 
of  more  ancient  and  one  of  more  modem  type,  and  of  their 
alternation  in  a  given  area,  was  based  on  toimd  pliilosopliacal 
principles  and  has  been  confirmed  by  more  recent  wodu 
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The  grettest  generalization  of  thh  second  period,  however, 
that  partly  prepared  for  by  d'Orbigny,  as  will  be  more  fully 
explained  later  in  this  article,  and  dearly  expressed  by  Agaaaia 
— ^namely,  the  law  of  repetition  of  ancestral  stages  of  Ufe  in  the 
course  of  the  successive  stages  of  individual  development.  This 
law  of  recapitulation,  subsequently  termed  the  "biogenetic 
law  "  by  Ernest  Haeckel,  was  the  greatest  philosophic  contri- 
bution of  this  period,  and  proved  to  be  not  only  one,  of  the 
bulwarks  of  Uie  evolution  theory  but  one  of  the  most 
important  principles  in  the  method  of  palaeontology. 

On  the  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  vertebrate  palaeontology, 
the  pre-Darwinian  period  of  invertebrate  palaeontology  was  one 
of  rather  dry  systematic  description,  in  which,  however,  the 
applications  of  the  science  gradually  extended  to  many  regions 
of  the  world  and  to  all  divisions  of  the  kingdom  of  invertebrates. 

m.— Thibd  Historic  Period 

Beginning  with  the  publication  of  Darwin*!  great  worhst 
-  If  arraUve  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  of  H.M^.  'Adventure*  and 
'  Beagle  *  "  (1839),  and  "  On  the  Origin  of  Specie*  by  Means  of 
Natural  Selection"  (1859). — ^A  review  Of  the  two  first  daaaic 
works  of  Charles  Robert  Darwin  (1809-1883)  and  of  their 
influence  proves  that  he  was  the  founder  of  modem  palaeon- 
tolc^y.  Principles  of  descent  and  other  applications  of  uniformi- 
tarianism  which  had  been  struggling  for  expression  in  the 
writings  of  Lamarck,  St  Hilaixe  and  de  Blainville  here  found 
their  true  interpretation,  because  the  geological  successu>n,  the 
rise,  the  migrations,  the  extinctions,  were  all  connected  with 
the  gnuad  central  idea  of  evolution  from  primordial  forms. 

A  close  study  of  the  exact  modes  of  evolution  and  of  the 
philosophy  of  evolution  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
period.  It  appears  from  comparison  of  the  work  in  the  two 
great  divisions  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  palaeontology 
made  for  the  first  time  in  this  article  that  in  accuracy  of  observa- 
tion and  in  close  philosophical  analysis  of  facts  the  students  of 
invertebrate  palaeontology  led  the  way.  This  was  due  to  the 
much  greater  completeness  and  abundance  of  material  afiForded 
among  invertebrate  fossils,  and  it  was  manifested  in  the  donon- 
stration  of  two  great  principles  or  laws:  first,  the  law  of  recapitu- 
lation, which  b  found  in  its  most  ideal  expression  in  the  ^ells 
of  invertebrates;  second,  in  the  law  of  direct  genetic  succession 
through  very  gradual  modification.  It  is  singular  that  the  second 
law  is  stiU  ignored  by  many  zoologists.  Both  laws  were  of 
paramount  importance,  as  direct  evidence  of  Darwin's  theory 
of  descent,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  at  the  time 
regarded  merely  as  an  hypothesis.  Nevertheless,  the  tracing 
of  phytogeny,  or  direct  lines  of  descent,  suddenly  began  to 
attract  far  more  interest  than  the  naming  and  description  of 
species. 

The  Law  of  Recapitulation,  Acceleration.    Retardation.— TYas 

law,  that'  in  the  stages  of  growth  of  individual  development 

(ontogeny),  an  animal  repeats  the  stages  of  its  ancestral  evolution 

(phytogeny)  was,  as  we  have  stated,  anticipated  by  d'Orbigny. 

He  recognized  the  fact  that  the  shells  of  molluscs,  which  grow  by 

successive  additions,  preserve  unchanged  the  whole  series  of 

stages  of  their  individual  development,  so  that  each  shell  of  a 

Cretaceous  ammonite,  for  example,  represents  five  stages  of 

progressive  modification  as  follows:  the  first  Is  the  piriode 

cmbryonnaire,  during  which  the  shell  is  smooth;  the  second  and 

third  represent  periods  of  elaboration  and  ornamentation;  the 

fourth  a  a  period  of  initial  degeneration;  the  fifth  and  last  a 

period  of  degeneration  when  ornamentation  becomes  obsolete 

and  the  exterior  smooth  again,  as  in  the  young.    D'Orbigny, 

beixi^  a  special  creationist,  failed  to  recognize  the  bearing  of 

these  individual  stages  on  evolution.    Alpheus  Hyatt  (1838- 

2902)  was  the  first  to  discover  (z866)  that  these  changes  in  the 

form  of  the  ammonite  shell  agreed  closely  with  those  which  had 

been  passed  through  in  the  ancestral  history  of  the  ammonites. 

In  an  epoch-making  essay,  On  the  Parallelism  between  the  DiferetU 

stages  of  Life  in  the  individual  and  those  in  the  entire  group  of  the 

Molluscous  Order  Tdrabranchiata  (1866),  and  in  a  number  of 

subsequent  memoirs,  among  which  Genesis  of  the  Arietidae  (1889) 


and  Phytogeny  of  an  Acquired  Characteristic  (1894)  should  be 
mentioned,  be  laid  tlie  foundations,  by  methods  of  the  most 
exact  analysis,  for  all  future  recapitulation  work  of  invertebrate 
palaeontologists.  He  showed  that  from  each  Individual  shell 
of  an  ammonite  the  entire  ancestral  series  may  be  reconstructed, 
and  that,  while  the  earlier  shell-whorls  retain  the  characters  of 
the  adults  of  preceding  members  of  the  series,  a  shell  in  its  own 
adult  stage  adds  a  new  character,  which  in  turn  becomes  the 
pre-adult  character  of  the  types  which  will  succeed  it;  finally, 
that  this  comparison  between  the  revolutions  of  the  life  of  an 
individual  and  the  life  of  the  entire  order  of  ammonites  is  wonder> 
fully  harmonious  and  precise.  Moreover,  the  last  stages  of 
individual  life  are  prophetic  not  only  of  future  rismg  and 
progressing  derivatives,  but  in  the  case  of  senile  individuals  of 
future  declining  and  d^radational  series. 

Thus  the  recapitulation  law,  which  had  been  built  up  indepen- 
dently from  the  observations  and  speculations  on  vertebrates  by 
Lorenz  Ofen  (X779-X85Z),  Johann  Friedrich  Meckel  (Z781-Z833), 
St  Hilaire,  Kari  Ernst  von  Baer  (1792-1876)  and  others,  and  had 
been  applied  (1842-1843)  by  Karl  Vogt  (1817-1895)  and  Ad^iasiz, 
in  their  respective  fielch  of  obsovation,  to  comparison  of  indi- 
vidual stages  with  the  adults  of  the  same  group  in  preceding 
geological  periods,  furnished  the  key  to  the  determination  of  the 
ancestry  of  the  invertebrates  generally. 

Hyatt  went  further  and  demonstrated  that  ancestral  characters 
are  passed  through  by  successive  descendants  at  a  more  and  more 
accelerated  rate  in  each  generation,  thus  giving  time  for  the 
appearance  of  new  chazacters  in  the  adult.  His  "law  of 
acceleration"  together  with  the  complementary  "taw  of 
retardation,"  or  the  slowizig  up  in  the  development  of  certain 
characters  (first  propounded  by  £.  D.  C^pe),  was  also  a  philo- 
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sophic  contribution  of  the  first  importance  (see  fig.  6  and 
Plate  III.,  fig.  7). 

In  the  same  year,  1866,  Franz  Martin  Hilgendorf  (Z839-  ) 
studied  the  shells  of  Planorbis  from  the  Miocene  lake  basin 
underl3ring  the  present  village  of  Steiziheim  in  Wttrttembcrg, 
and  introduced  the  method  of  examination  of  large  numbers  of 
individual  specimens^  a  method  which  has  become  of  prime 
importance  in  the  science.  He  discovered  the  actual  transmu- 
tations in  direct  genetic  series  of  species  on  the  successive 
deposition  levels  6f  the  old  Like  basin.  This  study  of  direct 
genetic  series  marked  another  great  advance,  and  became  possible 
in  invertebrate  palaeontology  long  before  it  was  introduced 
r^mong  the  vertebrates.  Hyatt,  in  a  reexamination  of  the 
Stelnheim  deposits,  proved  that  successive  modification^  occur 
at  the  same  level  as  well  as  in  vertical  successicm.  Melchior 
Neumayr  (Z845-Z890)  and  C.  M.  Paul  similarly  demonstrated 
genetic  series  of  Paludina  {Vivipara)  in  the  Pliocene  lakes  of 
Slavonia  (Z875). 

The  Mutations  of  Waagen,  Orthogenesis.— In  Z869  Wilhclm 
Hcinrich  Waagen  (Z84Z-1900)  entered  the  field  with  the  study 
of  AmmoniUs  subradiatus.  He  proposed  the  term  "  mutations" 
for  the  minute  progressive  changes  of  single  characters  in 
definite  directiozis  as  observed  in  successive  stratigraphic  levels. 
Even  when  seen  in  minute  features  only  he  recognized  them  as 
constant  progressive  charaaers  or  "  chronologic  varieties  "  in 
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contrast  with  contemporaneous  or  "geographic  varieties," 
which  he  considered  inconstant  and  of  slight  systematic  value. 
More  recent  analysis  has  shown,  however,  that  certain  modifica- 
tions observed  within  the  same  stratigraphic  level  az«  really 
grades  of  mutations  which  show  divergences  comparable  to 
those  found  in  successive  levels.  The  collective  term  "  muta- 
tion," as  now  employed  by  palaeontologbts,  signifies  a  type 
modified  to  a  slight  degree  in  one  or  more  of  its  characters  along 
a  progressive  or  definite  line  of  phyletic  development.  The 
term  "  mutation  "  also  applies  to  a  sin^e  new  character  and  for 
distinction^  may  be  known  as  "the  mutation  of  Waagen.'* 
This  definitely  directed  evolution,  or  development  in  a  few 
determinable  directions,  has  since  been  termed  "  orthogenetic 
evolution,"  and  is  recognized  by  all  workers  in  invertebrate 
palaeontology  and  phylogeny  as  fimdamental  because  the  facts 
of  invertebrate  palaeontology  admit  of  no  other  interpretation. 

Among  the  many  who  followed  the  method  of  attack  first 
outlined  by  Hyatt,  or  who  independently  discovered  his 
method,  only  a  few  can  be  mentioned  here — namely,  Waagen 
(1869),  Neumayr  (1871),  WOrttemberger  (1880),  Branco  (1880), 
Mojsisovics  (188a),  Buckman  (1887),  Karpinsky  (1889),  Jackson 
(1890),  Beechcr  (1890),  Perrin-Smith  (1897),  Clarke  (1898) 
and  Grabau  (1904).  Melchior  Neumayr,  the  great  Austrian 
palaeontologist,  especially  extended  the  philosophic  foundations 
of  modern  invertebrate  palaeontologyt  and  inctd  a  number  of 
continuous  genetic  series  (formaweihe)  in  successive  horizons. 
He  also  demonstrated  that  mutations  have  this  *special  or 
distinctive  character,  that  they  repeat  in  the  same  direction 
without  oscillation  or  retrogression.  He  expressed  great  reserve 
as  to  the  causes  of  these  mutations.  He  was  the  first  to  attempt 
a  comprehensive  treatment  of  all  invertebrates  from  the  genetic 
point  of  view;  but  unfortunately  his  great  work,  entitled 
Die  Stdmme  da  Tkierrekks  (Vienna  and  Prague,  1889),  was 
uncompleted. 

The  absolute  agreement  in  the  results  independently  obtained 
by  these  various  investigators,  the  interpretation  of  individual 
development  as  the  guide  to  phyletic  development,  the 
demonstration  of  continuous  genetic  series,  each  mutation 
falling  into  its  proper  place  and  all  showing  a  definite  direction, 
constitute  contributions  to  biological  philosophy  of  the  first 
importance,  which  have  been  little  known  or  appreciated  by 
zoologists  because  of  their  publication  in  monog^phs  of  very 
special  character. 

VerUbrole  Palaeoniology  after  Darwin, — ^The  impulse  which 
Darwin  gave  to  vertebrate  palaeontology  was  immediate  and 
unbounded,  finding  expression  especially  in  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley  (1825-1895)  in  England,  of  Jean  Albert 
Gaudry  (b.  1827)  in  France,  in  America  of  Edward  Drinker 
Cope  (1840-1897)  and  Othniel  Charles  Marsh  (1831-1899). 
Fine  examples  of  the  spirit  of  the  period  as  applied  to  extinct 
Mammalia  are  Gaudry's  Animaux  fcssiles  et  g^ogie  de  PAUique 
(1862)  on  the  Upper  Miocene  fauna  of  Pikermi  near  Athens,  and 
the  ntmarkable  memoirs  of  Vladimir  Onufrievich  Rowalevsky 
(1842-1883),  pubUshed in  1873.  These  worksswept  aside  the  dry 
traditional  fossil  lore  which  had  been  accumulating  in  France  and 
Germany.  They  breathed  the  new  spirit  of  the  recognition  of 
adaptation  and  descent.  In  1867-1872  Milne  Edwards  published 
his  memoirs  on  the  Miocene  birds  of  central  France.  Huxley's 
development  of  the  method  of  palaeontology  should  be  studied 
in  his  collected  memoirs  {Scientific  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Henry 
Huxley^  4  vols.,  1898).  In  Kowalevsky's  Versuch  einer  natiir- 
lichen  Classification  dcr  Fossilen  Hufthiere  (1873)  we  find  a  model 
union  of  detaUed  inductive  study  with  theory  and  working 
hypothesis.  All  these  writers  attacked  the  problem  of  descent, 
and  published  preliminary  phylogenies  of  such  animals  as  the 
horse,  rhinoceros  and  elephant,  which  time  has  proved  to  be 
of  only  general  value  and  not  at  all  comparable  to  the  exact 
phylogenetic  series  which  were  being  established  by  invertebrate 
palaeontologists.  Phyletic  gaps  began  to  be  filled  in  this  general 
way,  however,  by  discovery,  especially  through  remarkable 

*  The  Dutch  botanist.  De  Vries.  has  employed  the  term  in  another 
•ente,  to  mean  a  slight  jump  or  laltatioQ. 


discoveries  in  North  America  by  Leidy,  Cope  and  Marsh,  and  the 
ensuing  phylogenies  gave  enormous  prestige  to  palaeontology. 

Cope's  philosophic  contributions  to  palaeontology  began  ia 
1868  (see  essays  in  The  Origin  of  the  FiUest,  New  York,  1887.  and 
The  Primary  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution,  Chicago,  1896)  with 
the  independent  discovery  and  demonstration  among  vert^ 
brates  of  the  laws  of  accderarion  and  retardation.  To  the  law 
of  "  recapitulation  "  be  unfortunately  applied  Hjratt's  tern 
"  parallelism,"  a  term  which  is  used  now  in  another  serkse.  He 
especially  pointed  out  the  laws  of  the  "extinctioa  of  the 
specialized  "  and  "  survival  of  the  non-specialized  "  forms  of 
life,  and  challenged  Darwin's  principle  of  selection  as  an  ezphni* 
tion  of  the  origin  of  adi^tations  by  saying  that  the  "  survivd 
of  the  fittest "  does  not  explain  the  "  origin  of  the  fittest."  He 
personally  sought  to  demonstrate  such  origin,  ^rst,  ia  the 
existence  of  a  qpedfic  internal  growth  force,  which  he  termed 
hatkmic  force,  and  second  in  the  direct  inheritance  of  acquired 
mechanical  modifications  of  the  teeth  and  feet.  He  thus  re- 
vived Lamarck's  views  and  helped  to  found  the  so-^led  nro- 
T^imarrkian  school  in  America.  To  this  school  A.  Hyatt,  W.  H. 
Dall  and  many  other  invertebrate  palaeontologists  subscribed. 

History  ef  Discovery,  VertArales, — In  discovery  the  theatre 
of  interest  has  shifted  from  continent  to  continent,  often  in  a 
sensational  maimer.  After  a  long  period  of  gradual  revelatira  of 
the  ancient  life  of  Europe,  extending  eastward  to  Greece,  castera 
Asia  and  to  Australia,  attention  became  centred  on  North 
America,  especially  on  Rocky  Mountain  exploration.  New  and 
unheard-of  orders  of  amphibians,  reptiles  and  mammab  came  to 
the  surface  of  knowledge,  revolutionizing  thought,  demonstrating 
the  evolution  theory,  and  solving  some  of  the  most  Important 
problems  of  descent.  Especially  noteworthy  was  the  discovery 
of  birds  with  teeth  both  in  Europe  (Arckaeopieryx)  aixl  in  North 
America  (Hesperomis),  of  Eocene  stages  in  the  history  of  the 
horse,  and  of  the  giant  dinosauria  of  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceoos 
in  North  America.  Then  the  stage  of  novelty  suddenly  shifted 
to  South  America,  where  after  the  pioneer  labours  of  Darwia, 
Owen  and  Burmeister,  the  field  of  our  knowledge  was  suddenly 
and  vastly  extended  by  explorations  by  the  brothers  Amc^asm 
(Carlos  and  Florentino).  We  were  in  the  midst  of  nxice  iborou^ 
examination  of  the  ancient  worid  of  Patagonia,  of  the  Pampean 
region  and  of  its  submerged  sister  continent  Antarctica,  when  the 
scene  shifted  to  North  Africa  through  the  discoveries  of  Hugh 
J.  L.  Beadnell  and  Charles  W.  Andrews.  These  latter  discoveries 
supply  us  with  the  ancestry  of  the  elephants  and  many  other 
forms.  They  round  out  our  knowledge  of  Tertiary  history,  but 
leave  the  problems  of  the  Cretaceous  mamiwiy  umI  of  thdr 
relations  to  Tertiary  mammals  still  unsolved.  Simflariy,  the 
Mesozoic  reptiles  have  been  traced  sucoessivdy  to  various  parts 
of  the  world  from  France,  Germany,  England,  to  North  Aniieiica 
and  South  America,  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  to 
northern  Russia,  from  Cretaceous  times  back  into  the  Pccnnaa. 
and  by  latest  reports  into  the  Carboniferous. 

Discovery  of  Invertebrates. — ^The  most  striking  feature  of 
exploration  for  invertebrates,  next  to  the  worid-wide  extent  to 
which  exploration  has  been  carried  on  and  results  applied,  is 
the  early  appearance  of  life.  Until  comparatively  recent  times 
the  molluscs  were  considered  as  appearing  on  the  Kmits  of  the 
Cambrian  and  Ordovidan;  but  Charles  D.  Walcott  has  described 
a  tiny  lamellibranch  {Hodioloides)  from  the  inferior  Carahrian. 
and  he  reports  the  gastropod  (?)  genus  Ckmaria  from  tbe  pce> 
Cambrian.  Cephalopod  molluscs  have  been  traced  back  to  the 
straight-shelled  nautiloids  of  the  genus  VolbortkeOa,  while  tine 
ammonites  have  been  found  in  the  inferior  Permian  of  the  Conti- 
nent and  by  American  palaeontologists  in  the  true  coal  measures. 
Similarly,  early  forms  of  the  crustacean  sulxlass  Merostoraata 
have  been  traced  to  the  pre-Cambrian  of  North  America. 

Recent  discoveries  of  vertebrates  are  of  the  same  significance, 
the  most  primitive  fishes  being  traced  to  the  Ordovkian  ct 
base  of  the  Silurian,*  which  proves  that  we  shall  discover  noR 

'Professor  Bashford  Dean  doubts  the  fish  character*  of  time 
Ordovic  Rocky  Mountain  forms.  Freeh  admits  their  fish  character 
but  connders  the  rocks  iafauUed  Devonic 
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ancient  chonUtes  io  the  Cambrian  or  even  pre-Cambri&n.  Tlras 
all  recent  discovery  tends  to  cany  the  centres  of  origin  and  of 
dispersal  of  all  animal  types  farther  and  farther  back  in  geological 

time. 

IV.— REumoNS  or  Palaeontolocy  to  Oibee  Physical 

Easth  Sciences 

Geology  and  Palaeopkysiography. — Fossils  are  not  absolute 
timekeepers,  because  we  have  little  idea  of  the  rate  of  evolution; 
they  are  only  relative  timekeepers,  which  enable  us  to  check  off 
the  peiiod  of  deposition  of  one  formation  with  that  of  another. 
Hujiley  questioned  the  time  value  of  fossils,  but  recent  research 
has  tended  to  show  that  identity  of  species  and  of  mutations  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  guide  to  synchroneity,  though  the  general  range 
of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  life  as  well  as  of  plant  life  is 
generally  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  approadmate 
synchronism.  Since  fossils  afford  an  immediate  and  generally 
a  decisive  due  to  the  mode  of  deposition  of  rocks,  whether 
marine,  lacustrine,  fluviaiile,  flood  plain  or  aeolian,  they  lead 
us  naturally  into  palaeophysiography.  Instances  of  marine 
and  larustrine  analysb  have  been  cited  above.  The  analysis 
of  continental  faunas  into  those  inhabiting  rivers,  lowlands, 
forests,  plains  or  uplands,  affords  a  key  to  physiographic  con- 
ditions all  through  the  Tertiary.  For  example,  the  famous 
bone-beds  of  the  Oligocene.of  South  Dakota  have  been  analysed 
by  W.  D.  Matthew,  and  axe  shown  to  contain  fluviatile  or  channel 
beds  with  water  and  river-living  forms,  and  neighbouring 
flood-plain  sediments  containing  remains  of  plains-living  forms. 
Thus  we  may  complete  the  former  physiographic  picture  of  a 
vast  flood  plain  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  traversed  by  slowly 
meandering  streams. 

As  alread}^  intimated,  our  knowledge  of  palaeometeorohgy, 
or  of  post  climates,  is  derivable  chiefly  from  fossils.  Suggested 
two  centuries  ago  by  Robert  Hooke,  this  use  of  fossils  has  in  the 
hands  of  Barrande,  Neumayr,  the  marquis  de  SaporU  (1895), 
Oswald  Heer  (1809-1883),  and  an  army  of  followers  developed 
into  a  sab-science  of  vast  importance  and  interest.  It  is  true 
that  a  great  variety  of  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  composition 
of  the  rocks,  that  gladers  have  left  their  traces  in  glacial  scratch- 
ings  and  transported  boulders,  also  that  proofs  of  arid  or  semi- 
arid  conditions  are  found  in  the  reddish  colour  of  rocks  in  certain 
portions  of  the  Palaeozoic,  Trias  and  Eocene;  but  fossils  afford 
the  most  precise  and  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  past  history 
of  climau,  because  of  the  fact  that  adaptations  to  temperature 
have  remained  constant  for  millions  of  years.  All  conclusions 
derived  from  the  various  forms  of  animal  and  plant  life  should 
be  scrutinised  closely  and  compared.  The  brilliant  theories 
of  the  palaeobotanist,  Oswald  Heer,  as  to  the  extension  of  a 
sub-troiMcal  climate  to  Europe  and  even  to  extreme  northern 
Utitudea  in  Tertiary  time,  which  have  appealed  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  found  their  way  so  widely  into  literature,  are  now 
challenged  by  J.  W.  Gregory  {Climatic  Variations,  their  Extent 
and  Causes,  International  Geological  Congress,  'Mexico,  1906), 
who  holds  that  the  extent  of  climatic  changes  in  past  times  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated. 

It  is  to  palaeogeography  and  zoogeography  ;n  their  reciprocal 
relations  that  palaeontology  has  rendered  the  most  unique 
services.  Geographets  are  practically  helpless  as  historians, 
and  problems  of  the  former  elevation  and  distribution  of  the 
land  arid  sea  masses  depend  for  their  solution  chiefly  upon  the 
palaeontologist.  W|th  good  reason  geographers  have  given 
reluctant  consent  to  some  of  the  bold  restorations  of  ancient 
continental  outlines  by  palaeontologists;  yet  some  of  the  greatest 
achievenieflts  of  recent  science  have  been  in  this  field.  The 
concurrence  of  botanical  (Hooker,  1847),  zoological,  and  finally 
of  pAlaeontological  evidence  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
continent  of  Antarctica,  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
biological  investigation.  To  the  evidence  advanced  by  a  great 
number  of  authors  comes  the  dindiing  testimony  of  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  varieties  of  Australian  marsupials  in  Patagonia, 
85  originally  discovered  by  Ameghino  and  more  exactly  described 
\gf  members  of  the  Princeton  Patagonian  expedition  staff;  while 


the  fossil  shells  of  the  Eocene  of  Patagonia  as  analysed  by 
Ortmann  give  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  continuous  shore- 
line, or  at  least  of  shallow-water  areas,  between  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  America.  This  line  of  hypothesis  and 
demonstration  is  typical  of  the  palaeogeographic  methods 
generally — ^namely,  that  vertebrate  palaeontologbts,  impressed 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  extinct  forms  of  continental  life, 
demand  land  connexion  or  migration  tracts  from  common 
centres  of  origin  and  dispersal,  while  the  invertebrate  palaeon- 
tologist alone  is  able  to  restore  ancient  coast-lines  and  determine 
the  extent  and  width  of  these  tracts.  Thus  has  been  built  up  a 
distinct  and  most  important  branch.  The  great  contributors 
to  the  palaeogeography  of  Europe  are  Neumayr  and  Eduard 
Suess  (b.  1831),  followed  by  Freeh,  Canu,  de  Lapparent  and 
others.  Neumayr  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  restore  the 
grander  earth  outlines  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  in  Jurassic  times. 
Suess  outlined  the  ancient  relations  of  Africa  and  Asia  through 
his  "  Gondwana  Land,"  a  land  mass  practically  identical  with 
the  "  Lemuria  "  of  zoologists.  South  American  palaeogeography 
has  been  traced  by  von  Ihring  into  a  northern  land  mass, 
"  Archelenis,"  and  a  southern  mass,  "  Archiplata,"  the  latter  at 
times  united  with  an  antarctic  continent.  Following  the  pioneer 
studies  of  Dana,  the  American  palaeontologists  and  stxato- 
graphers  Bailey  Willis,  John  M.  Clarke,  Charla  Schuchert  and 
others  have  re-entered  the  study  of  the  Palaeozoic  geography 
of. the  North  American  continent  with  work  of  astonishing 
precision. 

Zoogeography. — Closely  connected  with  pslaeogeography  is 
JEOOgeography,  the  animal  distribution  of  past  periods.  The 
science  of  zoogeography,  founded  by  Humboldt,  Edward  Forbes, 
Huxley,  P.  L.  Sdater,  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  and  others,  largely 
upon  the  present  distribution  of  animal  life,  is  now  encountering 
through  pi&laeontology  a  new  and  fascinating  series  of  problems. 
In  brief,  it  must  connect  living  distribution  with  distribution  in 
past  time,  and  develop  a  system  which  will  be  in  harmony  with 
the  main  facts  of  zoology  and  palaeontology.  The  theory  of 
past  migrations  from  continent  to  continent,  suggested  by 
Cuvier  to  exphiin  the  replacement  of  the  animal  life  which  had 
become  extinct  through  sudden  geologic  changes,  was  prophetic 
of  one  of  the  chief  features  of  modem  method — ^namely,  the 
tracing  of  migrations.  With  this  has  been  connected  the  theory 
of  **  centres  of  origin  "  or  of  the  geographic  regions  where  the 
chief  characters  of  great  groups  have  been  established.  Among 
invertebrates  Barrande's  doctrine  of  centres  of  origin  was  applied 
by  Hyatt  to  the  genesis  of  the  Arietidae  (1889);  after  studying 
thousands  of  individuals  from  the  principal  deposits  of  Europe 
he  decided  that  the  cradles  of  the  various  branches  of  this  family 
were  tlie  basins  of  the  C6te  d'Or  and  southern  Germany. 
Ortmann  has  traced  the  centre  of  dispersal  of  the  fresh-water 
Crawfish  genera  CambaruSf  Potamobius  and  Cambaroida  to 
eastern  Asia,  where  their  common  ancestors  lived  in  Cretaceous 
time.  Similarly,  among  vertebrates  the  method  of  restoring  past 
centres  of  origin,  largely  originating  with  Edward  Forbes,  has 
developed  into  a  most  distinct  and  important  branch  of  historical 
work.  This  branch  of  the  science  has  reached  the  highest 
development  in  its  application  to  the  history  of  the  extinct 
mammalia  of  the  Tertiary  through  the  original  work  of  Cope  and 
Henri  Filhol,  which  has  been  brought  to  a  much  higher  degree 
of  exactness  recently  through  the  studies  of  H.  F.  Osbom, 
Charies  Dep^ret,  W.  D.  Matthew  and  H.  G.  Stehlin. 

v.— Relations  or  Palaeontology  to  otree 
Zoological  Methods 

Systematic  Zoology. — ^It  is  obvious  that  the  Linnaean  binomial 
terminology  and  its  subsequent  trinomial  refinement  for  spedes, 
sub-spedes,  and  varieties  was  adapted  to  express  the  differences 
between  animals  as  they  exist  to-day,  distributed  contemporane- 
ously over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  is  wholly  inadapted 
to  express  either  the  minute  gradations  of  successive  generic 
series  or  the  branchings  of  a  genetically  connected  chain  of 
life.  Such  gradations,  termed  "  mutations  "  by  Waagen,  are 
distinguished,  as  observed,  in  single  characters;  they  are  the 
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mtances,  or  grades  of  difference,  which  are  the  more  gradual 
the  more  findy  we  dissect  the  geologic  column,  while  the  terms 
species,  sub-species  aiyi  variety  are  generally  based  upon  a  sum 
of  changes  in  several  characters.  Thus  palaeontology  has  brought 
to  Ught  an  entirely  new  nomenclatural  problem,  which  can  only 
be  solved  by  resolutely  adopting  an  entirely  different  principle. 


which  is  essentially  based  on  a  theory  of  intenupted  or  do- 
continuous  characters,  is  inapplicable. 

Embrydofy  and  Ontogeny, — ^In  following  the  discovery  of  tbe 
law  of  recapitulation  among  palaeontologists  we  have  dearly 
stated  the  chief  contribution  of  palaeontology  to  the  sdenoe  of 
ontogeny — namely,  the  correspondences  and  differences  betvteo 
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Fig.  9. 


This  revolution  may  be  accomplished  by  adding  the  term 
**  mutation  ascending  "  or  "  mutation  descending  "  for  the 
minute  steps  of  transformation,  and  the  term  phylum,  as  employed 
in  Germany,  for  the  minor  and  major  branches  of  genetic  series. 
Bit  by  bit  mutations  are  added  to  each  other  in  different  single 
charactere  until  a  sum  or  degree  of  mutations  is  reached  which 
no  zoologbt  would  hesitate  to  place  ia.a  separate  spedes  or  in  a 
separate  genus. 

The  minute  gradations  observed^by  Hyatt,  Waagen  and  all 
invertebrate  ptdaeontologists,  in  the  hard  parts  (shells)  of 
molluscs,  &c,  are  analogous  to  the  equally  minute  gradations 
observed  by  vertebrate  palaeontologists  in  the  hard  parts  of  rep- 
tiles and  mammals.  The  mutations  of  Waagen  may  possibly, 
in  fact,  prove  to  be  identical  with  the  "  dc&nite  variations  "  or 
*'  rcctigradations  "observed by Osbom  in  the  teeth  of  mammals. 
For  example,  in  the  grinders  of  Eocene  horses  (see  Plate  Ul.,  fig. 
8 ;  also  fig.  9)  in  a  lower  horizon  a  cusp  is  adumbrated  in  shadowy 
form,  in  a  slightly  higher  horizon  it  is  visible,  in  a  still  higher 
horizon  it  is  full-grown;  and  we  honour  this  final  stage  by  assign- 
ing  to  the  animal  which  bean  it  a  new  specific  name.  When  a 
number  of  such  characters  accumulate,  we  further  honour  them 
by  assigning  a  new  generic  name.  This  is  exactly  the  nomen- 
clature system  laid  down  by  Owen,  Cope,  Marsh  and  others, 
although  established  without  any  understanding  of  the  law  of 
mutation.  But  besides  the  innumerable  characten  which  are 
visible  and  measurable,  there  are  probably  thoxisands  which 
we  cannot  measure  or  which  have  not  been  discovered,  since 
every  part  of  the  organism  enjoys  its  gradual  and  independent 
evolution.  In  the  face  of  the  continuous  series  of  characters 
and  types  revealed  by  palaeontology,  the  Linnaran  terminology, 


the  individual  order  of  development  and  the  ancestral  order  of 
evolution.  The  mutual  relations  of  palaeontology  and  embr>-o- 
logy  and  comparative  anatomy  as  means  of  determining  the 
ancestry  of  animals  are  most  interesting.  In  tracing  the 
phylogeny,  or  ancestral  history  of  organs,  palaeontology  affords 
the  only  absolute  criterion  on  the  succesuve  evolution  of  orgins 
in  time  as  well  as  of  (progressive)  evolution  m  form.  From 
comparative  anatomy  alone  it  is  possible  to  arrange  a  series  ol 
living  forms  which,  although  structurally  a  convincing  amy 
because  placed  in  a  graded  series,  may  bie,  nevertheless,  io  u 
order  inverse  to  that  of  the  actual  historical  succession.  The 
most  marked  case  of  such  inversion  in  comparative  anatomy  is 
that  of  Carl  Gegenbaur  (1826-1903),  who  in  arranging  the  fins 
of  fishes  in  support  of  his  theory  that  the  fin  of  the  Australian 
lung-fish  {Ceratodus)  was  the  most  primitive  (or  Archifterypmrn), 
placed  as  the  primordial  type  a  fin  which  palaeontology  his 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  latest  types  if  not  the  last.  Ii  is 
eqxially  true  that  palaeontological  evidence  has  frequently  biled 
where  we  most  sorely  needed  it.  The  student  must  therefore 
resort  to  what  may  be  called  a  tripod  of  evidence,  derived  from 
the  available  facts  of  embryology,  comparative  anatomy  and 
palaeontology. 

VI.— Tn  Palacomtolocist  as  Histouav 

The  modes  of  change  among  animals,  and  methods  ef  amdysing 
them, — ^As  historian  the  palaeontologist  always  has  before  him 
as  one  of  his  most  fascinating  problems  phylogeny,  or  the 
restoration  of  the  great  tree  of  animal  descent.  Were  the 
geologic  record  complete  he  would  be  able  to  trace  the  ancestry 
of  man  and  of  all  other  animah  back  to  their  very  bcginninp 
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In  the  primordial  protoplasm.  Dealing  with  interrupted 
evidence,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  eierdse  the  closest 
analysis  and  synthesis  as  part  of  his  general  art  as  a  restorer. 

The  most  fundamental  distinction  in  analysis  is  that  which 
must  be  made  between  homogeny,  or  true  hereditary  resemblance^ 
and  those  multiple  forms  of  ada^ive  resemiiance  which  are 
variously  known  as  cases  of  "  analogy,"  **  parallelism,"  "  con- 
vergence "  and  '*  homoplasy."  Of  these  two  kinds  of  genetic 
and  adaptive  resemblance,  homogeny  is  the  warp  composed  of 
the  vertical,  hereditary  strands,  which  connect  animals  with 
their  ancestors  and  their  successors,  while  analogy  is  the  woof, 
composed  of  the  horizontal  strands  which  tie  animals  together 
by  their  superfidal  resemblances.  This  wide  distinction  between 
similarity  of  descent  and  similarity  of  adaptation  applies  to 
evecy  organ,  to  all  groups  of  organs,  to  animals  as  a  whole,  and 
to  all  groups  of  animals.  It  is  the  old  distinciwn  between 
homology  and  analogy  on  a  grand  scale. 

Analogy,  in  its  power  of  transforming  unlike  and  unrelated 
animals  or  unlike  and  unrelated  parts  of  animals  into  likeness, 
has  done  such  miracles  that  the  inference  of  kinship  is  often 
almost  irresistible.  During  the  past  century  it  was  and  even 
now  is  the  very  "  wOl-o'-the-wisp  "  of  evolution,  always  tending 
to  lead  the  phylogenist  astray.  It  is  the  first  characteristic  of 
analogy  that  it  is  superficial.    Thus  the  shark,  the  ichthyosaur, 


(After  a  dmrios  br  atulesR.KjuKiit,iBadeBiiclerdicAncUoa  of  pRsfeaor  Otfaern.) 

Fic.  10. — ^Analogous  or  convergent  evolution  in  Fish,  Reptile 

and  Manunal. 

The  external  rimilarity  in  the  fore  paddle  and  bock  fin  of  these 
three  marine  animait  is  abfiolute,  although  they  ate  totally  unrelated 
to  each  other^  and  have  a  totall]^  diflFerent  internal  or  skeletal 
structure.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  cases  known  of  the  law  of 
analagous  evolution. 

A,  Shark  {Lamna  comubica),  with  long  lobe  of  tall  upturned. 

B,  Ichthyosaur  llehikyosaurus  quadncissus),  with  fin-like  paddles. 

long  lobe  of  tail  down-turned. 

C,  DoipbtA  {SotaliaftuviaiUis)t  with  horizontal  tall,  fin  or  fluke. 

and  the  dolphin  (fig.  10)  superficially  resemble  e^ch  other,  but 
if  the  outer  form  be  removed  this  resemblance  proves  to  be  a 
mere  veneer  of  adaptation,  because  their  internal  skeletal  parts 
are  as  radically  different  as  are  their  genetic  relations,  founded  on 
heredity.  Analogy  also  produces  equally  remarkable  internal 
or  skeletal  transformations.  The  ingenuity  of  nature,  however, 
in  adapting  animals  is  not  infinite,  because  the  same  devices  are 
repeatedly  employed  by  her  to  accomplish  the  same  adaptive  ends 
whether  in  fishes,  reptiles,  birds  or  mammals;  thus  she  has 
repeated  herself  at  least  twenty-four  times  in  the  evolution  of 
k>ng-snouted  rapacious  swimming  types  of  animals.  The 
grandest  application  of  analogy  is  that  observed  in  the  adapta- 
tions of  groups  of  animab  evolving  on  different  continents,  by 
which  their  various  divisions  tend  to  mimic  those  on  other 
continents.    Thus  the  collective  fauna  of  ancient  South  America 


mimics  the  independently  evolved  collective  fauna  of  North 
America,  the.  collective  fauna  of  modem  AustraUa  mimics 
the  collective  fauna  of  the  Lower  Eocene  of  North  America. 
£.<actly  the  same  principles  have  developed  on  even  a  vaster 
scale  among  the  Invertebrata.  Among  the  ammonites  of  the 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  periods  types  occur  which  in  their 
external  appearance  so  dosely  resemble  each  other  that  they 
could  be  taken  for  members  of  a  single  series,  and  not  infrequently 
have  been  taken  for  species  of  the  same  genus  and  even  for  the 
same  spedes;  but  their  early  stages  of  development  and,  in  fact, 
their  entire  individual  histoiy  prove  them  to  be  distinct  and 
not  infrequently  to  belong  to  widely  separated  genetic  series. 

Homogeny,  in  contrast,  the  "  special  homology  "  of  Owen,  is 
the  supreme  test  of  kinship  or  of  hereditary  relationship,  and  thus 
the  basis  of  all  sound  reasoning  in  phylogeny.  The  two  joints 
of  the  thumb,  for  example,  are  homogenous  throughout  the  whole 
series  of  the  pentadactylate,  or  five-fingered  animals,  from  the 
most  primitive  amphibian  to  man. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  sum  of  homogenous  parts,  which 
may  be  similar  or  dissimilar  in  external  form  according  to  their 
similarity  or  diversity  of  function,  and  the  recognition  of  former 
similarities  of  adaptation  (see  below)  are  the  true  bases  for  the 
critical  determination  of  kinship  and  phylogeny. 

Adaptation  and  the  Independent  Ew^ution  of  Paris. — Step  by 
step  there  have  been  established  in  palaeontology  a  number  of 
laws  relating  to  the  evolution  of  the  parts  of  animals  which 
closely  coincide  with  similar  laws  discovered  by  zoologists.  All 
are  contained  in  the  broad  generalization  that  every  part  of  an 
animal,  however  minute,  has  its  separate  and  independent  basis 
in-  the  hereditary  substance  of  the  germ  cells  from  which  it  is 
derived  and  may  enjoy  consequently  a  separate  and  independent 
history.  The  consequences  of  this  principle  when  applied  to  the 
adaptations  of  animals  bring  us  to  the  very  antithesis  of  Cuvier's 
supposed  "law  of  correlation,"  for  we  find  that,  while  the  end 
results  of  adaptation  are  such  that  all  parts  of  an  animal  conspire 
to  make  the  whole  adaptive,  there  is  no  fixed  correlation  either 
in  the  form  or  rate  of  development  of  parts,  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore impossible  for  the  palaeontologist  to  predict  the  anatomy  of 
an  unknown  animal  from  one  of  its  parts  only,  unless  the  animal 
happens  to  belong  to  a  type  generally  familiar.  For  example, 
among  the  land  vertebrates  the  feet  (associated  with  the  structure 
of  the  limbs  and  trunk)  may  take  one  of  many  lines  of  adaptation 
to  different  media  or  habitat,  either  aquatic,  terrestrial,  arboreal 
or  aerial;  while  the  teeth  (associated  with  the  structure  of  the 
skull  and  jaws)  also  may  take  one  of  many  lines  of  adaptation  to 
different  kinds  of  food,  whether  herbivorous,  insectivorous  or 
carnivorous.  Through  this  independent  adaptation  of  different 
parts  to  their  specific  ends  there  have  arisen  among  vertebrates 
an  almost  unlimited  number  of  combinations  of  foot  and  tooth 
structure,  the  possibilities  of  which  are  illustrated  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram  (see  fig.  n ;  also  Plate  III.,  fig.  8).  As  Instances 
of  such  combinations,  some  of  the  (probably  herbivorous)  Eocene 
monkeys  with  arboreal  limbs  have  teeth  so  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  those  of  the  herbivorous  ground-living  Eocene  horses  with 
cursorial  limbs  that  at  first  in  France  and  also  in  America  they 
were  both  classed  with  the  hoofed  animals.  Again,  directly 
opposed  to. Cuvier's  principle,  we  have  discovered  carnivores 
with  hoofs,  such  as  McsonyXf  and  herbivores  with  sloth-like 
claws,  such  as  Chalicotherium.  This  latter  animal  is  closely 
related  to  one  which  Cuvier  termed  Pangolin  gigantesgue,  and 
had  he  restored  it  according  to  his  "  law  of  correlation  "  he  would 
have  pictured  a  giant  "  scaly  anteatcr,"  a  type  as  wide  as  the 
poles  from  the  actual  form  of  Chalicotheriumy  whic^  in  body, 
limbs  and  teeth  is  a  modified  ungulate  herbivore,  related  remotely 
to  the  tapirs.  In  its  claws  alone  does  it  resemble  the  giant 
sloths. 

This  independence  of  adaptation  applies  to  every  detail  of 
structure;  the  six  cusps  of  a  grinding  tooth  may  all  evolve  alike, 
or  each  may  evolve  independently  and  differently.  Independent 
evolution  of  parts  is  well  shown  among  invertebrates,  where  the 
shell  of  an  ammonite,  for  example,  may  change  markedly  in 
form  without  a  correspondin|g  change  in  suture,  or  vice  versa. 
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Similarly,  tli6re  is  no  correlatioii  in  the  rate  of  evolution  either 
of  adjoining  or  of  separated  parts;,  the  middle  digit  of  the  foot 
of  the  three-toed  horse  is  accelerated  in  development,  while  the 
lateral  digits  on  either  side  are  retarded.  Many  examples  might 
be  dted  among  invertebrates  also. 

ADAPTIVE  TYPES  OF  LIMBS  AND  FEET 

VOLANT 


FOSSORIAL 
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Shrub 
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MYRMECOPHAGOUS 
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Stem  INSECTIVOROUS 
Law  op  ths  Indbpbndbnt  Adaptivb  Evolution  op  Parts. 

Fig.  II. — Diagram  demonstrating  that  there  are  an.  indefinite 
number  of  combinations  of  various  adaptive  tvpes  of  limbs  and  feet 
with  various  adaptive  types  of  teeth,  and  that  there  is  no  fixed 
law  of  correlation  between  the  two  series  of  adaptations. 

AU  these  principles  are  consistent  with  Franda  Galton's 
law  of  particulate  inheritance  in  heredity,  and  with  the  modem 
doctrine  of  "  unity  of  characters  "  held  by  students  of  Mendelian 
phenomena. 

Sudden  versus  Gradual  Evolution  of  Parts. — ^There  is  a  broad 
and  most  interesting  analogy  between  the  evolution  of  parts  of 
animals  and  of  groups  of  animals  studied  as  a  whole.  Thus  we 
observe  persistent  organs  and  persistent  types  of  animals, 
analogous  organs  and  analogous  types  of  animals,  and  this 
analogy  applies  still  further  to  the  rival  and  more  or  less  contra- 
dictory hypotheses  of  the  sudden  as  distinguished  from  the 
gradual  appearance  of  new  parts  or  organs  of  animals,  and  the 
sudden  appearance  of  new  types  of  animals.  The  first  exponent 
of  the  theory  of  sudden  appearance  of  new  parts  and  new 
types,  to  our  knowledge,  was  Geofifroy  St  Hilaire,  who  suggested 
saltatory  evolution  through  the  direct  action  of  the  environ- 
ment on  development,  as  explaining  the  abrupt  transitions  in  the 
Mesozoic  Crocodilia  and  tho  origin  of  the  birds  from  the  reptiles. 

Waagen's  law  of  mutation,  or  the  appearance  of  new  parts 
or  organs  so  gradually  that  they  can  be  perceived  only  by 
following  them  throu{^  successive  geologic  time  stages,  i^pears 
to  be  directly  contradictory  to  the  saltation  principle;  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  firmly  established  principles  of  palae- 
ontology, and  it  constitutes  the  contribution  par  excellence  of  this 
branch  oif  zoology  to  the  law  of  evolution,  since  it  is  obvious  that 
it  onild  not  possibly  h^ive  bcco  deduced  from  comparisoB  of 


living  animals  bat  only  through  the  long  pienpecttve  gained  hf 
comparison  of  animals  sucoxding  each  other  in  time.  The 
essence  of  Waagen's  law  is  orthogenesis,  or  evolution  in  a  definite 
direction,  and,  if  there  does  exist  an  internal  hereditary  imndple 
controlling  such  orthogcnetic  evolution,  there  does  not  vppax  to 
be  any  essential  contradiction  between  its  gradual  opecatioa  m 
the  "  mutations  of  Waagen  "  and  its  occasional  hunied  opcratioa 
in  the  "  mutations  of  de  Vries,"  which  are  by  their  definitioa 
discontinuous  or  saltatory  (Osbom,  1907). 

Vn.— M0DZ8  07  Change  qv  Amdials  as  a  Whole  ok  is 

GeODFS     07    AmDIAIS,    AMD    MXIHOOS     07     AXAlSZIfG 


X.  Origin  from  Primttive  or  Stem  Forms.— -Ai  already  observed, 
the  same  principles  apply  to  groups  of  »«iwi«w  u  to  oxgans  sad 
groups  of  organs;  an  organ  originates  in  a  primitive  and  aa- 
spedalized  stage,  a  group  of  animals  originates  in  a  primitiTe 
or  Stan  form.  It  was  early  perceived  by  Huxley,  Cope  unA.  vamj 
others  that  Cuvier's  broad  belief  in  a  universal  progression  v^ 
erroneous,  and  there  developed  the  distinction  between  "per- 
sistent primitive  types"  (Huxley)  and  "progresnve  types." 
The  theoretical  existence  of  primitive  or  stem  forms  was  ckady 
perceived  by  Darwin,  but  the  steps  by  which  the  Aem  form  m^t 
be  restored  were  first  clearly  enunciated  by  Huxl^  in  iSto 
("  On  the  Application  of  Evolution  to  the  Arrangement  of  tl^ 
Vertebrata  and  more  particularly  of  the  Mammalia,"  Scie^t, 
Mem.  iv.  457)  namely,  by  sharp  separation  of  the  primaiycr 
Stan  characters  from  the  secondary  or  adi^;>tive  characteis  in 
all  the  known  descendants  or  brandies  of  a  theoretical  original 
form.  The  sum  of  the  primitive  characters  apfuoximatel^ 
restores  the  primitive  form;  and  the  gaps  in  palaeontok^ial 
evidence  are  supplied  by  sjialysis  of  Uie  available  aoobpntl, 
embiyological  and  anatomical  evidence.  Thus  Huxley,  with  tr:e 
prophetic  instinct,  found  that  the  sum  of  primitive  rh^rmr^m 
of  all  the  higher  placental  mammah  points  to  a  stem  form  ^  a 
generalized  insectivore  type,  a  prophecy  which  has  been  fully 
confirmed  by  the  latest  research.  On  the  other  hand,  Huxky's 
summation  of  the  primitive  diaracters  of  aU  the  mammah 
led  him  to  an  amphibian  stem  type,  a  prophecy  ^riiich  has  i»o\Td 
faulty  because  based  on  erroneous  analysis  and  oomparison. 
More  or  less  independently,  Huxley,  Kowalevsky  and  Cope 
restored  the  stem  ancestor  of  the  hoofed  animals,  or  nngnlates, 
a  restoration  which  has  been  nearly  fulfilled  by  the  dtscovtry, 
in  1873,  of  the  generalized  type  Pkenacodus  of  northern  Wyoming. 
Similar  anticipations  and  verifications  among  the  invertebraus 
have  been  m^e  by  Hyatt,  Beecher,  Jackson  and  otheis. 

In  certain  cases  the  character  stem  forms  actual^  sQr%'ive 
in  unspecialized  types.  Thus  the  analysis  of  George  Banr  of  tbe 
ancestral  form  of  the  lizards,  mosasaurs,  dinosaurs,  crocodiks 
and  phytosaurs  led  both  to  the  generalized  Palaeokanma  of  the 
Permian  and  indirectly  to  the  surviving  Tuatera  lizard  of  Kev 
Zealand. 

2.  Adaptations  to  AUemalions  ofHabiiaL  Lam  eflrrear^ 
hUUy  of  Emdution.-^Ia  the  long  vicissitudes  of  time  ud  procts^ 
sion  of  continental  changes,  animals  have  been  subjected  to 
alternations  of  habitat  either  through  their  own  migratioo»  or 
through  the  "  migration  of  the  environment  itself,"  to  empk^ 
Van  den  Broeck's  epigrammatic  description  of  the  profound  and 
sometimes  sudden  environmental  chan|^  which  nay  take  phee 
in  a  tfngle  locality.  The  traces  of  alternations  of  adaptattcns 
corresponding  to  these  alternations  of  habitat  are  recorded  both 
in  palaeontology  and  anatomy,  although  often  after  tbe  obscure 
analogy  of  the  earlier  and  later  writings  of  a  palimpsest.  Huxky 
in  i83o  briefly  suggested  the  arboreal  origin,  or  primonfial  trec> 
habitat  of  all  the  marsupials,  a  suggestion  abundantly  confirmed 
by  the  detailed  studies  of  Dollo  and  of  Bensiey,  according  to 
which  we  may  imagine  the  marsupials  to  have  passed  throHgh 
(i)  a  former  terrestrial  phase,  followed  by  (2)  a  primary  arboreal 
phase— iUustrated  in  Uie  tree  phalangers— followed  by  (i)  a 
secondary  terrestrial  phase— illustrated  in  the  kangaroos  acd 
wallabies— followed  by  (4)  a  secondary  arboreal  phase — iQns- 
trated  in  the  tree  kangaroos.    Louis  DoUo   especially  has 
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OQ&tiibttted  most  brQliant  discuasions  of  the  theory  of  alter- 
nations of  habitat  as  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  maxsupials,  of  many  kinds  of  fishes,  of  such  reptiles  as 
the  herbivorous  dinosaurs  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous.  He  has 
applied  the  theory  with  «^>ccial  ingenuity  to  the  interpretati<»i 
of  the  circular  bony  plates  in  the  carapace  of  the  aberrant 
leather-back  sea-turtles  (Sphargidae)  by  prefacing  an  initial 
land  phase,  in  which  the  tjrpical  armature  of  land  tortoises  was 
acquired,  a  first  marine  or  pelagic  phase,  in  which  this  armature 
was  lost,  a  third  littoral  or  seashore  phase,  in  which  a  new  poly- 
gonal armature  was  acquired,  and  a  fourth  resumed  or  secondary 
marine  phase,  in   which   this  polygonal  armature  began  to 


Each  of  these  alternate  life  phases  may  leave  some  profound 
modification,  which  is  partially  obscured  but  seldom  whoUy  lost; 
thus  the  tracing  of  the  evidences  ol  former  adaptations  is  of  great 
importance  in  phylogenetic  study. 

A  very  important  evolutionary  principle  is  that  in  such 
secondary  returns  to  {mmary  phases  lost  organs  are  never 
recovered,  but  new  organs  are  acquired;  hence  the  force  of 
DoUo's  dictum  that  evolution  is  trretarsibU  from  the  point  of 
view  of  structure,  while  frequently  reversible,  or  recurrent,  in 
point  of  vww  of  the  conditions  of  environment  and  adaptation. 

3.  Adaptive  Radiations  of  Groups^  Continental  and  Local. — 
Starting  with  the  stem  forms  the  descendants  of  which  have 
passed  through  either  persistent  or  changed  habitats,  we  reach 
the  underlying  idea  of  the  branching  law  of  Lamarck  or  the  law 
of  divergence  of  Darwin,  and  find  it  perhaps  most  clearly  ex- 
pieased  in  the  words  "adaptive  radiation"  (Osbom),  which  convey 
the  idea  of  radii  in  many  directions.  Among  extmct  Tertiary 
Diammab  we  can  actually  trace  the  giving  off  of  these  radii  in 
all  directions,  for  taking  advantage  of  every  possibility  to  secure 
food,  to  escape  enemies  and  to  reproduce  kind;  further,  among 
such  well-known  quadrupeds  as  the  horses,  rhinoceroses  and 
titaootheres,  the  modifications  involved  in  these  radiations  can 
be  clearly  traced.  Thus  the  history  of  continental  life  presents 
a  picture  of  contemporaneous  radiations  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  and  of  a  succession  of  radiations  in  the  same  parts.  We 
x>hscrve  the  contemporaneous  and  largely  independent  radiations 
of  the  hoofed  animals  in  South  America,  in  Africa  and  in  the 
great  ancient  continent  comprising  Europe,  Asia  and  North 
America;  we  observe  the  Cretaceous  radiation  of  hoofed  animals 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  followed  by  a  second  radiation  of 
hoofed  animals  in  the  same  region,  in  some  cases  one  surviving 
spur  of  an  old  radiation  becoming  the  centre  of  a  new  one.  As 
a  rule,  the  larger  the  geographic  theatre  the  grander  the  radia- 
tion. Successive  discoveries  have  revealed  certain  grand  centres, 
such  as  (i)  the  marsupial  radiation  of  Australia,  (3)  the  little- 
known  Cretaceous  radiation  of  placental  mammals  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  which  was  probably  connected  in  part  with  the 
peopling  of  South  America,  (3)  the  Tertiary  placental  radiation 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  partly  connected  with  Africa,  (4)  the 
main  Tertiary  radiatran  in  South  America.  Each  of  these 
radiations  produced  a  greater  or  less  number  of  analogous 
groups,  and  while  originally  independent  the  animals  thus 
evolving  as  autochthonous  types  finally  mingled  together  as 
migrant  or  invading  types.  We  are  thus  working  out  gradually 
the  separate  contributions  of  the  land  masses  of  North  America, 
South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  of  Australia  to  the 
mammalian  fauna  of  the  world,  a  result  which  can  be  obtained 
through  palaeontology  only. 

4.  Adaptive  Local  Radiation. — On  a  smaller  scale  are  the  local 
adaptive  radiaticms  which  occur  through  segregation  of  habit  and 
kxral  Isc^tion  in  the  same  general  geographic  region  wherever 
physiographic  and  climatic  differences  are  sufficient  to  produce 
local  differences  in  food  supply  or  other  local  factors  of  change. 
This  local  divergency  may  proceed  as  rapidly  as  through  wide 
geogra{^cal  segr^;ation  or  isolation.  This  principle  has  been 
demonstrated  recently  among  Tertiary  rhinoceroses  and  titano- 
theres,  in  which  remains  of  four  or  five  genetic  series  in  the  same 
gpologjc  deposits  have  been  discovered.  We  have  proof  that  in 
the  Upper  Miocene  of  Colorado  there  existed  a  forest-living  horse, 


or  more  persistent  primitive  type,  which  was  contemporaneous 
with  and  is  found  in  the  same  deposits  with  the  plains-living 
horse  (Neokipparion)  of  the  most  advanced  or  specialized  desert 
type  (see  Plate  IV.,  figs.  la,  13,  14, 15).  In  times  of  drought 
these  animals  undoubtedly  resorted  to  the  same  water-courses 
for  drink,  and  thus  their  fossilized  remains  are  ^ound  associated. 

5.  The  Law  of  PolypkyUtic  Evolution.  The  Sequenu  of  Phyla 
or  Genetic  Series. — ^There  results  from  continental  and  local 
adaptive  radiations  the  presence  in  the  same  geographical  region 
of  numerous  distinct  lines  in  a  given  group  of  animals.  The 
polyphyletic  law  was  early  demonstrated  among  invertebrates 
by  Neumayr  (1889)  when  he  showed  that  the  ammonite  genus 
Pkylloceras  follows  not  one  but  five  distinct  lines  of  evolu- 
tion of  unequal  duration.  The  brachiopods,  generally  classed 
collectively  as  Spirifer  mncronaiuSt  follow  at  least  five-  distinct 
lines  of  evolution  in  the  Middle  Devonian  of  North  America, 
while  more  than  twenty  divergent  lines  have  been  observed  by 
Grabau  among  the  ^>ecies  of  the  gastropod  genus  Fusus  in 
Tertiary  and  recent  times.  Vertebrate  palaeontologists  were 
slow  to  grasp  this  prindple;  while  the  early  speculative  phylo- 
genies  of  the  horse  of  Huriey  and  Marsh,  for  example,  were 
mostly  displayed  monophyletically,  or  in  single  lines  of  descent, 
it  is  now  recognized  that  the  horses  which  were  placed  by  Marsh 
in  a  single  series  are  really  to  be  ranged  in  a  great  numb^  of 
contemporaneous  but  separate  series,  each  but  partially  known, 
and  that  the  direct  phylum  which  lead&  to  the  modem  horse  has 
become  a  matter  of  far  more  difiScult  search.  As  early  as  i86a 
Gaudry  set  forth  this  very  polyphyletic  principle  In  his  tabular 
phylogenies,  but  failed  to  carry  it  to  its  logical  application.  It 
is  now  applied  throughout  the  Vertebrata  of  both  Mesozoic  and 
Cenozoic  times.  Anumg  marine  Mesozoic  reptiles,  each  of  the 
groups  broadly  known  as  ichthyosaurs,  plesiosaurs,  mosasaurs 
and  crocodiles  were  polyphyletic  in  a  marked  degree.  Among 
land  animals  striking  illustrations  of  tffis  local  polyphyletie  law 
are  found  in  the  existence  of  seven  or  eight  contemporary  series 
of  rhinoceroses,  five  or  six  contemporary  series  of  horses,  and 
an  equally  numerous  contemporary  series  of  American  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  camels;  in  short,  Uie  polyphyletic  condition  is 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  It  is  displayed  to-day  among 
the  antelopes  and  to  a  limited  degree  among  the  zebras  and 
rhinoceroses  of  Africa,  a  continent  which  exhibits  a  survival 
of  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  conditions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

6.  Development  of  Analogous  Progressive  and  Retrogressive 
Groups. — Because  of  the  repetition  of  analogous  physiographic 
and  climatic  conditions  in  regions  widely  sei>arated  both  in  time 
and  in  space,  we  discover  that  continental  and  local  adaptive 
radiations  result  In  the  creation  of  analogous  groups  of  radii 
among  all  the  vertebrates  and  invertebrates.  Illustrations  of 
this  law  were  set  forth  by  Cope  as  early  as  186 1  (see  "  Origin  of 
Genera,"  reprinted  in  the  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  pp.  95-106)  in 
pointing  out  the  extraordinary  parallelisms  between  unrelated 
groups  of  amphibians,  reptiles  and  mammab.  In  the  Jurassic 
period  there  were  no  less  than  six  orders  of  reptiles  which 
independently  abandoned  terrestrial  life  and  acquired  more  or 
less  perfect  adaptation  to  sea  life.  Nature,  limited  in  her 
resources  for  adaptation,  fashioned  so  many  of  these  animals  in 
like  form  that  we  have  learned  only  recently  to  distinguish 
similarities  of  analogous  habit  from  the  similitudes  of  real  kinship. 
From  whatever  order  of  Mammalia  or  Reptilia  an  animal  may 
be  derived,  prolonged  aquatic  adaptation  will  model  its  outer, 
and  finally  its  inner,  structure  according  to  certain  advantageous 
designs.  The  requirements  of  an  elongate  body  moving  through 
the  resistant  medium  of  water  are  met  by  the  evolution  of  similar 
entrant  and  exit  curves,  and  the  bodies  of  most  swiftly  movisg 
aquatic  animals  evolve  into  forms  resembling  the  hulls  of  modem 
sailing  yachts  (Bashford  Dean).  We  owe  especially  to  Willy 
Kdkenthal,  Eberhard  Fraas,  S.W.  Williston  and  R.  C.  Osbum 
a  summary  of  those  modifications  of  form  to  which  aquatic  life 
invariably  leads. 

The  law  of  analogy  also  operates  in  retrogression.  A.  Smith 
Woodward  has  observed  that  the  decline  of  many  groups  of 
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fishes  is  heralded  by  the  tendency  to  assume  elongate  and  finally 
eel-shaped  forms,  as  seen  independently,  for  example,  among 
the  declining  Acanthodians  or  palaeozoic  sharks,  among  the 
modem  crossopterygian  Pdypterus  and  Calanunchtkys  of  the  Nile, 
in  the  modem  dipneustan  Lepidosiren  and  Prolopknts,  in  the 
Triassic  chondrostean  Belonarkynckus,  as  well  as  in  the  bow-fin 
{Amia)  and  the  garpike  (Lepidosteus). 

Among  invertebrates  similar  analogous  groups  also  develop. 
This  is  especially  marked  in  retrogressive,  though  also  well- 
known  in  progressive  series.  The  loss  of  the  power  to  coil, 
observed  in  the  terminals  of  many  declining  series  of  gastropods 
from  the  Cambrian  to  the  present  time,  and  the  similar  loss  of 
power  among  Natiloldea  and  Anunonoidea  of  many  genetic 
scries,  s&  well  as  the  ostraean  form  assumed  by  various  declining 
series  of  pelecypods  and  by  some  brachiopods,  may  be  died  as 
examples. 

7.  Periods  of  Gradual  Evotulion  of  Croups. — It  is  certainly  a 
very  striking  fact  that  wherever  we  have  been  able  to  trace 
genetic  series,  either  of  invertebrates  or  vertebrates,  in  closely 
sequent  geological  horizons,  or  life  zones,  we  find  strong  proof 
of  evolution  through  extremely  gradual  mutation  simultaneously 
affecting  many  parts  of  each  organism,  as  set  forth  above.  This 
proof  has  been  reached  quite  independently  by  a  very  large 
number  of  observers  studying  a  still  greater  variety  of  animals. 
Such  diverse  organisms  as  brachiopods,  ammonites,  horses  and 
rhinoceroses  absolutely  oonform  to  this  law  in  all  those  rare 
localities  where  we  have  been  able  to  observe  closely  sequent 
stages.  The  inference  is  almost  irresistible  that  the  law  of  gradual 
transformation  through  minute  continuous  change  is  by  far  the 
most  universal;  but  many  palaeontologists  as  well  as  zoologists 
and  botanists  hold  a  contrary  opinion. 

8.  Periods  of  Rapid  Evolution  of  Groups.^Tht  aboVe  law  of 
gradual  evolution  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  second  principle, 
namely,  that  at  certain  times  evolution  is  much  more  rapid 
than  at  others,  and  that  organisms  are  accelerated  or  retarded  in 
development  in  a  manner  broadly  analogous  to  the  acceleration 
or  retardation  of  separate  organs.  Thus  H.  S.  Williams  observes 
(Geological  Biology,  p.  a68)  that  the  evolution  of  those  funda- 
mental characteni  which  mark  differences  between  separate 
classes,  orders,  sub-orders,  and  even  families  of  organisms,  took 
place  in  relatively  short  periods  of  time.  Among  the  brachiopods 
the  chief  expansion  of  each  type  is  at  a  relatively  early  period  in 
their  life-history.  Hyatt  (1883)  observed  of  the  ammonites  that 
each  group  originated  suddenly  and  spread  out  with  great 
rapidity.  Dep^ret  notes  that  the  genus  Neumayriaf  an  ammonite 
of  the  Kimmeridgian,  suddenly  branches  out  into  an  "e]q)losu>n" 
of  forms.  Dep^ret  also  observes  the  contrast  between  periods 
of  quiescence  and  limited  variability  and  periods  of  sudden 
efflorescence.  A.  Smith  Woodward  ("  Reblions  of  Palaeontology 
to  Biology,"  Annals  and  Mag.  Natural  Hist.,  1906,  p.  3x7)  notes 
that  the  fundamental  advances  in  the  growth  of  fish  life  have 
always  been  sudden,  beginning  with  excessive  vigour  at  the  end 
of  long  periods  of  apparent  stagnation;  while  each  advance  has 
been  marked  by  the  fixed  and  definite  acquisition  of  some  new 
anatomical  character  or  "  expression  point,"  a  term  first  used 
by  Cope.  One  of  the  causes  of  these  sudden  advances  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  found  in  the  acquisition  of  a  new  and  extremely 
useful  character.  Thus  the  perfect  jaw  and  the  perfect  pair  of 
lateral  fins  when  first  acquired  among  the  fishes  favoured  a  very 
rapid  and  for  a  time  unchecked  development.  It  by  no  means 
follows,  however,  from  this  incontrovertible  evidence  that  the 
acquisition  either  of  the  Jaw  or  of  the  lateral  fins  had  not  been  in 
itself  an  extremely  gradual  process. 

Thus  both  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  palaeontologists  have 
reached  independently  the  conclusion  that  the  evolution  of 
gfoups  is  not  continuously  at  a  uniform  rate,  but  that  there  are, 
especially  in  the  beginnings  of  new  phyla  or  at  the  time  of 
acquisition  of  new  organs,  sudden  variations  in  the  rate  of  evolu- 
tion which  have  been  termed  variously  "  rhythmic,"  "pulsating," 
•*  efflorescent,"  "intermittent "  and  even  "  explosive  "  (Dep*ret). 
•  This  varying  rate  of  evolution  has  (illogically,  we  believe)  been 
compared  with  and  advanced  in  suppprt  of  the  "mutation  law 


of  De  Vries,"or  the  theory  of  saltatory  evolution,  which  we  Da> 
next  consider. 

9.  Hypothesis  of  the  Sudden  Appearance  of  New  Ports  or 
Organs. — ^The  rarity  of  really  rantinuous  series  has  naturally 
led  palaeontologists  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  brusque  tran- 
sitions of  stmcture.  As  we  have  seen,  this  hypothesis  was 
fathered  by  Geoffroy  St  Hilaire  in  1830  from  his  studies  of  liao- 
zoic  Crocodilia,  was  sustained  by  Haldemann,  and  quite  recently 
has  been  revived  by  such  eminent  palaeontologists  as  Losis 
DoUo  and  A.  Smith  Woodward.  The  evidence  for  it  n  not  to  be 
confused  with  that  for  the  law  of  rapid  efflorocence  of  grou^ 
just  a>nsidered.  It  should  be  remembered  that  palaeoatobcy 
is  the  most  unfavourable  field  of  all  for  observation  and  denwo- 
stration  of  sudden  saltations  or  mutations  of  character,  becasse 
of  the  limited  materials  available  for  compariscm  and  the  nrity 
of  genetic  series.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  first,  that  wfactntr 
a  new  animal  suddenly  appears  or  a  new  character  suddenly 
arises  in  a  fossil  horizon  we  must  consider  whether  audi  appear- 
ance may  be  due  to  the  non-discoveiy  of  transitional  Enks  viih 
older  forms,  or  to  the  sudden  invasion  of  a  new  type  or  nevorgaa 
which  has  gradually  evolved  elsewhere.  The  ra{Md  variatk»  of 
certain  groups  of  animals  or  the  acceleration  of  certain  organs  b 
abo  not  evidence  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  new  adapuve 
characters.  Such  sudden  appearances  may  be  demonstrated 
possibly  in  zoology  and  embryology  but  never  can  be  dcmoa- 
strated  by  palaeontology,  because  of  the  incompleteiMB  of  the 
geological  record. 

xo.  Decline  or  Senescence  of  Croups. — ^Periods  of  gruiiel 
evolution  and  of  efflorescence  may  be  followed  by  statiooaiy  « 
senescent  conditions.  In  his  history  of  the  Arietidae  Hyatt 
points  out  that  toward  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  ths  easire 
group  of  ammonites  appears  to  have  been  affected  vith  soiae 
malaidy;  the  unrolled  forma  multiply,  the  septa  are  wiqrfi&ed, 
the  ornamentation  becouies  heavy,  thick,  and  finally  diwpf"^ 
in  the  adult;  the  entire  group  ends  by  dying  out  axid  leaving  00 
descendants.  This  is  not  due  to  environmental  oooditioes 
solely,  because  senescent  branches  of  norxnal  progressive  groups 
are  found  in  all  geologic  horizons,  beginning,  for  gastropods,  in 
the  Lower  Cambrian.  Among  the  ammonites  the  loss  of  povtr 
to  con  the  shell  is  one  feature  of  racial  old  age,  and  in  othen  old 
age  is  accompanied  by  closer  coiling  and  loss  of  surface  oroa- 
mentation,  such  as  spines,  ribs,  spirals;  while  in  other  fonns  aa 
arresting  of  variability  precedes  extinction.  Thus  Williams  has 
observed  that  if  we  find  a  spedes  breeding  perfectly  true  we  can 
conceive  it  to  have  reached  the  end  of  its  radal  life  period. 
Brocchi  and  Daniel  Rosa  (1899)  have  developed  the  hypothesis 
of  the  progressive  reduction  of  variability.  Such  decline  is  by  no 
means  a  universal  law  of  life,  however,  because  among  many 
of  the  oontmental  vertebrates  at  least  we  observe  extinctioss 
repeatedly  occurring  during  the  expression  of  maximum  varia- 
bility.  Whereas  among  many  anmionites  and  gastropods  smooth 
ness  of  the  shell,  following  upon  an  orxuimental  youthful 
condition,  is  generally  a  symptom  of  decline,  among  many  other 
invertebrates  and  vertebrates,  as  C.  £.  Beecher  (1856-1905)  has 
pointed  out  (X898),  many  aninuils  possessing  haxd  parts  teed 
toward  the  dose  of  thdr  radal  history  to  produce  a  stqxrfioiiy 
of  dead  matter,  which  accumulates  in  the  form  of  spines  among 
invertebrates,  and  of  horns  among  the  land  vertebrates,  reachisi; 
a  maximum  when  the  animals  ate  really  on  the  down-grade  d 
devdopment. 

XX.  TAe  Extinction  of  Groups. — ^We  have  seen  that  differcst 
lines  vary  in  vitality  and  in  longevity,  that  from  the  earlkst 
times  senescent  branches  are  given  off,  that  different  lines  vary 
in  the  rate  of  evolution,  that  extinction  is  often  henldcd  by 
symptoms  of  radal  old  age,  which,  however,  vary  widely  m 
different  groups.  In  genoal  we.  find  an  analogy  between  the 
development  of  groups  and  of  organs;  we  discover  that  each 
phylettc  branch  of  certain  orgaxusms  traverses  a  geologic  caicer 
comparable  to  the  life  of  an  individual,  that  we  may  oftea 
distinguish,  espedally  among  invertebrates,  a  phase  of  yosth«  a 
phase  of  maturity,  a  phase  of  seniUty  or  degenentloa  loct- 
shadowing  the  extinction  of  a  type. 
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otaerved  in  a  tul-dt-uc  of  structure  from  which  there  is  no  e 
in  an  adaptive  directioo.  Among  still  other  causes  arc 
bulk,  which  proves. fatal  under  certain  new  conditions; 
lively  slow  breeding;  extreme  qxdaliimion  and  developmc 


able  modes  which  we  hj 
of  obacrvalbn  is  not  fav 
vinr  that  the  adaptive  ar 


palaeoDlology 

urely  biological 

evolution  uodeltying  the  obierv- 

xn  describing.     The  net  result 

but  IS  ratner  lavounDie  to  tnc  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of 
some  quite  unknown  intrinsic  law  of  life  which  we  are  at  present 
totally  unable  to  tomprehend  or  even  conceive.  We  have  shown 
that  the  direct  observstion  of  the  origin  of  new  cbarxctciv  in 
palaeontology  brings  them  within  that  domain  of  natural  law 
and  order  to  which  the  evolution  of  the  physical  universe  coo- 
forraa.  Tbe  nature  of  this  law.  which,  upon  the  whole,  appears 
10  be  purposive  or  lelfologica]  in  its  operaU'ons,  is  shogether  a 
myxtoy  which  may  or  may  not  be  illumined  by  future  research. 
In  other  words,  the  origin,  or  first  appearance  of  new  characleis. 
which  is  the  essence  of  evolution,  is  an  orderly  process  »  far  as 
the  Ttrtebnte  and  invertebrate  palaeontologist  observes  It. 
Tbe  selection  of  organisms  through  the  crucial  test  of  filness  and 
j-sbapinff  of  the  organic  world  is  an  orderly  process  wfaCD 


ough  hereditary  kinship ' 


The  only  inkling  of  possible  underlying 
y  process  is  that  there  appears  10  be  in 
iaiily  or  a  predisposition 


operate  independently  of 
a  balance  appears  ~ 
(hereditary  and  or 


he  always  sustained  betwe 
inetic)  and  the  external 


palacontulogy 

1816).  Cmltultt"'  /""lit  Sriapf^niiia  . .  .  Din.  ivi 
ifUi  ilnJit . . .  iS]i  m>Uii):  of  Etlenne  Jiil«  d'Arvhiic. 
^u  pmzrtt  it  la  tiiJjirit  it  rSj4  i  1861  (P^rii.  Sx.  Ciel.  i 
lS47-ieaa):  ol  Clurlci  Lycll  in  his  fnmiiflti  >/  aalcty. 

in  FoHndtrs  aj  Ctaloiy,  tiy  Sir  Arcliibald  Geileie  (London, 


found 


Eniliih  \ 


history  of  Beolosy  and  ulaeoniology  is^rjCibcU' JivCfofpfit 
liiiM^lit.  by  Karl  Alfred  von  Ziitcl  {Munich  and  Leipiig. 

the  6njl  bfr-WDTk  of  this  ertal  authority,  tranilaled  in^- 

'  ■ '  ■  "---  M.  ciilvVCordon.  r---'- 

y  to  ihe  end  0'  ' 


don.  entitled  "  Hiuory  eJ 
the  igih  Ccntgry."    The 

--jit  wi.  known  at  iheclsK 

of  the  laH  cmiury  w*i  treated  by  Ihr  lanie  author  in  hii  Banibnh 

irr  FaliBnUlttic  (jvola..  Munich  and  Leipiig.  l874-l(l«).  Abbre- 
viated editions  nf  this  work  have  appeared  Irom  the  suthoe,  Cnmd' 
njK  dtr  Paliontoiogit  {PtdoKooalone)  (Munich  and  Ldpsig,  tBgi. 
md  ed.,  1905),  aniTin  gngUsh  jonn  in  Charles  R.  Eastson's  rtil- 
Book  of  Foio^onUioty  (looo-iqo?).  A  classic  but  unfinished  work 
describing  Itie  mtlhoda  of  invcncbrate  palaconiolocy  is  Dit  Summt 
i4i  ThifiUXi  (Vienna.  1SS9),  hy  Mclchior  Ncumoyr.  In  France 
admirable  recent  woiki  are  EUmrmli  di  PiJ^nOtiarit,  by  Felii 
Bernard   (Pi   '       "     '         '     "         -  .-        ..    . 

t^Iise  by  ( 


Acquired    C 

KMion  de  Bern.  1904),  "  The  Present  Pmhlemi  of  Palaeontotogv  "' 
(Address  before  Section  of  Z00I.  International  Congrest  o<  Arts 
and  Science,  St  Louis,  Sept.  190*).  "  The  Causes  of  Ei^nction  of 
Mammalia  "  [Amcr.  t/altmlill.  ll.  760-705,  B>a-8S9,  1906). 

(H.  F.  O.) 
PAUBOSPOHDTLIIf,  a  small  fish  like  organism,  of  which 
the  skeletoo  ii  found  fossil  in  the  Middle  Old  Red  Sandstone 


:hanarTas,  near  Thurv . 
,_.   indent  vertebts)  by  Dr  R,  H,  Ttaquait  in  iSgo.in 
lo  iu  weU-devilopcd  vertebral  rings;  ud  iu  Hrocture  wa* 


PALAEOTHERIOM— PALAEPHATUS 


■ludied  in  deUU  in  11)03  by  Profasor  md  Wa  SoUu,  wlio 
tucncded  in  ir^ng  cnlugiid  modeb  of  (he  tsstil  in  wu. 
The  ikcklon  u  piescrvKl  is  cubonucd,  and  Indicats  u>  eel- 
■hapeil  animal  from  j  to  j  cm.,  in  lengUi.  The  fkuU,  which 
must  have  coupled  of  haideacd  cartilage,  eihifaiti  p«irs  of 
nasal  and  auditory  apsules,  with  a  gill-appaiatui  below  ill 
binder  part,  but  no  indications  of  ordinuy  faws.  The  anterioc 
opening  of  tbe  brain-case  ia  wjrrouaded  hy  a  ring  of  hard  diri. 
A  pair  of  "  post-branchial  plates  "  projects  baclLHaids  from  the 
head.  The  vertebral  aais  shows  a  series  ol  broad  rings,  with 
distinct  neuial  arches,  but  noribs,  Tawarda  the  end  of  the  body 
both  neural  and  haemal  arches  are  coDtJrued  into  forked 
radial  curtilages,  which  support  a  median  fin.  There  are  no 
traces  either  ol  paired  fins  or  of  dermal  armour.  The  affinities 
of  Palaaspcndytai  an  doubtful,  hut  it  is  probably  related  to 


,-  Fh„.  i 


RaraiBHCES.— R.  K.  Traqualr.  paper  in 

Eiin.,  xa.  311.  (1894!;  W.  1,  Sollu  and  I.  _.  . ,_ 

FJiil.  Tnnt.  Ray.  Sac.  (1903  B.).  (A.  S.  Wo.) 

PAUBOTBEHnm  {ij.  andent  aiumaH,  a  name  applied  by 
Cuvier  to  the  remains  of  ungulate  mimnuJa  recalling  tapirs 
in  general  appearance,  from  Ihe  Lower  Oligocene  gypsum 
quaniet  ol  Pad*.    These  one  ibe  fint  indication)  oi  the 


ol  PflaaOuriirm 


WHW.   (About  i   A 


oecuirence  in  the  [osail  state  ol  petiuodaclyle  ungulates  allied 
to  the  horse,  although  it  was  long  before  the  relaljonsliip  was 
recognized.  The  palaeolheres.  which  range  in  tiie  [rem  that 
ot  a  pig  Id  that  of  a  small  rbinoceioi,  are  Dov  ret^ded  as  repre- 
■enting  a  family,  PidnalkmiirLi,  nearly  lelated  to  Ihe  btnse- 
Iribe,  and  having,  in  fact,  probably  origiDated  from  the  same 
ancestral  stock,  namely,  Hyraiotkerium  of  the  Lower  Eocene 
(see  Equiuae].  The  connecting  Unk  with  HyraoUitrium  was 
formed  by  PiukyiaUplaa  {PmpaiaaUuriam),  and  the  line 
apparently  terminated  in  PaStfliiUiaiun,  which  is  also  Oligocene. 
Representatives  of  Ebe  family  occur  in  many  parts  ol  Europe, 
but  the  typical  genus  is  unknown  in  Korth  America,  where, 

palacotheres  resemble  tapirs  in  general  appearance, 

rhe  dentition  normaUy 


ry  diSer 


omprisei  the  typical  series 
incgi  the  first  prcmolsr  is 
wanting.  The  cheek-teeth  are  short-crowned,  generally  with 
no  cement,  the  upper  molars  havtikg  a  W-shaped  outer  wall, 
from  which  proceed  two  oblique  transverse  crests,  while  the  lower 
ones  carry  two  cteaccnti.  Unlike  the  early  horses,  the  later 
prcmolan  are  u  camplci  as  the  molars;  and  although  there  ia  a 
well-marked  gap  between  the  canine  and  the  premoUrs,  there  Is 
only  a  very  short  one  between  the  former  and  the  indsors.  The 
orbit  is  compleldy  open  behind.  In  other  reapects  the  palaeo- 
Ibete*  resemble  the  ancestral  horses.  Ihey  were,  however, 
essentially  marsh-dwelling  animals,  and  eihlbit  no  tendency  to 
Ihe  cursorial  type  of  limb  so  characteiisiic  of  Ihehorse-bne.  They 
were,  in  fact,  essentially  inadaptive  creatures,  and  hence  rapidly 
died  out.  (R.L.') 

PALiBOZOIC  BRA.  in  geology,  the  oldest  of  the  great  tin 
diviiiom  in  which  organic  remai 
Tbe  lbte«  broad  division*— Pali 


.  are  employed  by  gedocit*  to  ma^  three  ingi  1  ii  Ihe 
development  of  Ufe  on  Ibe  earth,  are  based  primaiily  upoo  tbe 
fossil  conlenu  of  the  KraU  wbkh,  at  one  point  or  another,  itst 
continuously  fotm;Dg  tinoe  tbe  very  earliest  times.  The 
e  hne  in  the  "  record  ol  tbe  rocks  "  where  the  chrooide 
o[  tbe  Palaeoioic  era  dotes  and  that  ol  tbe  Uesozoic  era  cfHn— 
as  in  more  recent  historical  documents— is  a  matter  lor  (diloiiil 
caprice,  Tbe  early  geologists  lix/t  the  most  oaluii]  dividzni 
lines  that  came  within  their  knowledge,  namely,  tike  tineof  diuige 
in  general  petrological  characters,  tj.  the  "  Ttansitioa  Serin  " 
{.Vh€rgtmlsgf^lt),  the  name  given  to  rocks  apprtuimati^j  fA 
Palaeoioic  age  by  A.  G.  Werner  because  they  eabihited  a  tiuoi- 
tional  stage  between  the  older  oyitalline  rock*  and  the  yooDgtr 
non-crystalline;  later  in -Germany  these  same  rocks  were  (aid  la 
have  been  formed  in  the  "  Koblenperiode  "  by  U.  G.  Bichib  ud 
others,  while  in  England  H.  T.  de  I*  Beche  classed  than  u  a 
CarbonaceousandGrcywackegnwp.  Finally. thedivisionaltiae 
separating  the  Palaeoioic  record  from  that  of  the  Mesosoic  vu 
made  to  coincide  with  a  great  oatml  break  or  uaconlonnity  of 
the  strata.  This  was  the  most  obvious  course,  for  when  suck 
a  break  occurred  ther«  would  be  tbe  most  marked  diBoeooi 
between  the  fossils  found  below  and  those  fourtd  above  the 
physical  discoidance.  The  divisions  in  the  fossQ  record  havint 
been  thus  established,  they  must  for  convenience  retnain,  hu 
their  artificiality  cannot  be  too  ttmngly  emphasiml,  f«  die 
broad  stratiEraphical  gaps  and  lithological  groups  which  made 
the  divisions  sharf>  and  dear  to  the  earlier  geologist*  are  pnvd 
to  be  absent  in  other  regioru,  and  fossils  which  wvre  formedF 
deemed  characteristic  of  the  Palaeozoic  era  are  found  in  ume 
places  to  commingle  with  forms  of  stron^y  marked  UqDCK 
type.  In  short,  the  record  is  more  nearly  complete  thaa  ns 
originally  supposed. 

The  Palaeozoic  or  Primary  era  is  divided  into  tbe  fdknriig 
periods  or  epochs:  Cambrian,  Ordovidan,  Silurian,  Devniu. 
Carboniferous  and  Permian.  The  fact  that  loaafls  found  in  Lh( 
rocksof  the  three  earlier  epochs — Cambrian,  Oitlovioan,  Silonao 
—have  features  in  common,  *i  I'istlnguished  from  thiat  in  ike 
three  lam  epochs  has  led  certain  authors  to  divide  this  en  biia 
an  earlier,  Protaioic  (Proteroioic}  and  a  later  DcuteKunc  tine 
The  rocks  of  Palaeozoic  age  are  mainly  sandy  and  nrwldr 
sediments  with  a  considerable  development  of  lirn^teo;  in 
places.  These  sediments  have  been  altered  to  shales,  states. 
quaruitcs,  &c.,  and  frequently  they  are  found  in  a  highly  n>eu- 
morphosed  condition;  in  eastern  North  America,  howrvtr,  ud 
in  notih-east  Europe  they  still  maintain  their  hoiiioolalit)'  iml 
primitive  feature  over  large  areas.  The  fossils  Ot  tbe  taiiin 
Palaeozoic  rocks  ore  characterized  by  the  abundance  of  trikttBlel. 
graptoliles.  brachiopods,  and  the  abseitce  of  alt  vertebrates  Excq* 
in  the  upper  strata;  thelater  rtKksof  thecraaredJstinguisbQiby 
the  absence  of  graptolites,  the  gradual  failing  of  the  trilobilcs.  the 
continued  predominance  of  l>Tachlopods  and  tabulate  corals,  the 
abundance  ol  crinoids  and  the  rapid  developtnent  o<  ptacodcr* 
and  heterocercal  ganoid  hshcs  and  amphibians.  Tbe  lar>d  placts 
were  all  cryptogams,  Lepidedendroii,  Sigiilaria,  followed  hf 
Conifers  and  Cycada.  It  isobviousfrom  theadvanced  slajtol 
devdopment  of  the  organisms  found  in  the  earliest  of  thai 
Palaeozoic  rocks  that  the  beginnings  of  life  must  go  much  fanho 
back,  and  indeed  organic  remaiia  have  been  fouitd  in  rods 
older  than  tbe  Cambrian;  for  convenience,  iheidoe,  the  tw 
of  the  Cambrian  is  usually  i^accd  at  the  zone  of  the  tritobiu 
OltKllia.  U-A.H.) 

PALAEPBATUI,  tbe  author  at  a  BnaUottut  treMisceBtiLlcd 
Tiifi  'Arlma-  (On  "  Incredible  Tluiw  ").  It  cuiists  «(  a  •!«$ 
of  rationalliing  ei^iianalioas  of  Greek  legads,  wilboul  any 
attempt  at  arrangement  or  plan,  and  b  pobably  an  tfiiirK. 
composed  in  tbe  Byzantine  age,  of  some  la^er  work,  potafa  the 
Afab.  TW  taSaut  i^(if(u>,  mentkmed  by  Siddas  as  tbe 
work  of  a  grammarian  of  Egypt  or  Athena.  Siddas  hinueH 
ascribes  a  Iltpl  'Arlaniw,  in  five  boc4s,  to  Pilaephatos  of  Pares  <* 
Priene.  Hw  author  was  perhaps  a  contemporary  of  Eubetncrus 
(3rd  century  B.C.).  SuMas  mentions  two  other  writer*  oi  tbe 
name:  (i)  an  qac  poel  ol  AUwni,  wlw  lived  bcftn  tie  tine  <d 


PALAESTRA— PALAMCOTTAH 

('  of  Abydns,  u  tatlmata  friend  of 


See  cditlBa  hj  N.  Fata,' in  MyOtptlM  fMKj  (igOl),  b  the 

Tcubotf  Kriet,  with  vmhj«ble  proltgomeu  HipiwatcDTuy  to 
Ixbnu  cir  tpiuali  a  PaUSala  4t  vwrtJibilHiu  (i^),  by  the 

PAUUSTBA  (Gr.  nAaiatpt),  tlie  nunc  appuentljr  applied 
by  Ibe  Gittlu  lo  two  kinda  of  ptacts  nwd  for  gynmuiic  and 
athletic  exeroHs.   In  the  one  cue  it  aeenu  cooGaed  to  the  placei 

in  tile  other  to  a  put  of  a  ^ymnaaium  where  the  ailUtUiej  the 
competiton  in  the  public  gaioea,  were  traiiud  in  wreitling 
CraXolav,  to  wreatLe)  and  boiing.  Hie  boyi'  pcltustra4  were 
private  institutions  and  gcncTBliy  bore  the  name  of  ttie  manager 
or  of  the  founder;  thus  it  Athens  there  was  a  f<daema  of  Taureas 
(Flato,  CtomUfi).  The  Romans  used  the  temis  f>KiKuiHiK  and 
faicaira  tndisaiminately  for  any  place  when  gymnastic  eiercisei 
were  canied  on. 

PAUroX  DB  MBRDOZA.  JDAX  DB  {iSoo-i6jq),  Spanish 
bishop,  was  bom  id  Aracon,  He  was  appointed  in  183(3  bishop 
of  Angekfwlis  (Puebla  de  lot  Angeles)  in  Muico,  and  there 
honourably  distinguished  bimseU  by  hii  e&orti  to  protect  the 
nativB  from  Spanish  cruelty,  foibiddiag  any  methods  of  con- 
version other  than  pemiiaion.  In  (his  he  met  with  the  uncom- 
pnjiniiing  hostility  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  in  1647  be  laid  under  an 
interdict.  He  twice,  in  1G47  and  1649,  laid  a  formal  oimplaiut 
against  them  at  Rome.  The  pope,  however,  refused  to  approve 
his  cenaurel,  and  all  he  could  obtain  was  a  brief  from  Innocent  X. 
(May  14,  1A48],  commanding  the  Jesuits  to  re^Kct  the  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  In  1653  iZie  Jesuits  succeeded  in  securing  his  trans- 
lation to  the  Utile  we  of  Oima  iu  Old  Castile.  In  r6o4  Charles  tl. 
of  Spain  pedUaned  lor  tiia  canoniEalion;  but  though  this  passed 
through  Ibe  preliminary  siaga.  securing  for  Pabfoi  the  title 
of  "  Venerable,"  ic  was  ultimately  delealcd,  under  Pius  VI.. 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Jesuits. 

See  Antonio  Goodlei  de  Reiende,  fit  ii  Pnlcjss  {French  tnns.. 
Paris.  1690). 

PAUroZ  T  USUI,  JOSS  DB  (11SD-1847).  duke  of  Sara- 
gosu,  was  the  youngest  son  of  >ii  old  AJagonese  family. 
Brought  up  at  the  Spanish  court,  he  entered  the  guards  at  an 
early  age,  and  iniSoSasasub-lieurenantaccompanied  Ferdinand 
to  Bayonne;  but  after  vainly  attempting,  in  company  with 
others,  to  secure  Ferdinand's  escape,  he  fled  to  Spain,  and 
after  a  short  period  of  retirement  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  patriot  movuDeut  Id  Aragoo.    He  was  prodaimc '  ' 


captain-) 


Aragon  (May  15,  iSog).    Despite  the  Want  of  money  and  of 

bt 

regular  troops,  he  hist  no  time  In  dalaring  war  agjinsuhe  French. 

who  had  already  overrun  the  neighbouring  province!  of  Calalania 

and  Navam,  and  soon  afterwards  the  attach  he  had  provoiced 

and  scantily  provided  wiib  munitions  and  supplies,  and  the 

division  of 

defences  resisted  but  a  short  time.    But  it  was  at  that  point 

and  tales 

that  the  real  resistance  began.  A  week's  street  fighting  madi 
the  assailanU  masters  oT  b*U  the  town,  but  Fitafoi's  brothci 
(ucceeded  in  foicing  a  passage  inia  the  dly  with  3000  troops 
Slimulated  by  the  appeals  of  Falafox  and  of  the  fierce  ant 
resolute  demagogues  who  tuled  the  mob,  the  inhabitants  rcsolvec 
to  contest  poasosion  of  the  remaiaiog  quarters  of  Saragossa 
inch  by  inch,  and  if  necessary  to  retire  la  the  suburb  across  1] 
Ebro,  desttoying  Ibe  bridge.  The  struggle.  Hhich  was  prolongi 
for  nine  days  longer,  resulted  in  the  wllhdiawil  of  the  Fleoi 
(.^ug.  14),  after  a  siege  which  had  lasted  61  days  in  a 
Falafol  then  attempted  a  short  campaign  in  the  open  countr 
but  when  Napoleon's  own  army  entered  Spain,  and  destroyi 
one  btstile  army  after  another  in  a  few  weeks,  Palafni  w. 
lorecd  back  into  Sangoaia,  where  h«  sustained  a  still  mo 
memoiabk  second  siege.    This  ended,  after  tbrce  months, 

town  wu  in  ruins  and  a  pestilence  had  swept  away  mil 
thousands  of  the  delenden.  Palafoi  himself,  suBering  fro 
the  epidemic,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  and  was  kej 


In  Jnne  1814  he 
waa  confirmed  in  the  office  of  c^tain.general  of  Ara^n,  but 
soon'  afterwards  withdrew  from  it.  and  ceased  to  take  part  in 
public  aSain.  From  i8»  to  1813  be  commanded  the  nytl 
guard  of  King  Ferdinand,  but,  taking  the  side  of  the  Constitution 
in  the  dvii  tioubies  which  fdlowcd,  he  was  strit^ied  id  aH  his 
bonoura  and  offices  by  Ibe  king,  whose  RStontion  by  French 
biyoDcti  was  the  triumph  of  reaction  and  absolutism.  Palafoi 
remained  in  retirement  for  many  years.  He  received  the  title 
of  duke  of  Saragos^  from  Queen  Muia  Gbrialine.  From  iSj6 
he  look  part  in  military  and  political  aSiin  ■*  captain-geceral 
of  Aragon  and  a  senator.  He  died  U  Madrid  on  the  isth  of 
February  1S47. 
A  bicvnpSica]  notkc  of  T^Ufoa  appeared  in  the  Sf 


Pmpire,  by  P.  de  Madnio. 
:.  W.  C  Oman.  PtHintSar 


apologisl  of  the  Hesycbasti  ((.■.];  belonged  ti 

inguished  Anatolian  family,  and  his  father  held  aij  important 

losition  at  Constantinople.     Palamaa  at  an  early  age  retired 

Alhoa,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  (he  mystkal 


a  cell  specially 


rjrf  he  1 
tJeroea,  where  he  spent  some  years  in  isolatL 
built  for  bim.  His  health  having  broken  di 
Mt  Alhos,  but,  finding  little  r^ei,  removed  to  Thessalonica. 
About  this  time  Bulaam,  the  Calalnian  monk,  began  his  atlailu 
u^  the  monks  of  Atbos,  and  Palamai  oune  forward  a>  their 
champion.  In  T34r  and  1351  be  look  put  in  tbe  two  lynods 
at  Constantinople,  which  definitively  secured  the  victory  of  the 
Falamites.  During  the  dvil  war  between  John  Cantaciuene  and 
the  Pataeologi,  Falamas  was  imprisoned.  After  Cantacuzene's 
victory  in  1347.  Palsmas  was  rricased  and  appcdnted  areh- 
bishop  of  Theualontci;  being  refused  admittance  by  the 
inhabiianu,  he  retired  to  the  island  1^  Lemnos,  but  subsequently 
obtained  b^  see.  Pilamu  endeavtmnd  to  justify  the  mysticism 
of  the  Hcsyduists  oo  dogmatic  grounds.  Hie  chief  objects  of 
his  attack  wete  Bariaam,  Gregorius  Adndynus  and  Nicephorui 


It  was  formed  out  of  Lohardiga,  In  1894, 
from  a  former  slate  or  chielship.  The 
administrative  headquarters  arc  at  Dsllonganj:  pop,  (1901). 
5SJ7.  It  con^ts  of  the  lower  spurs  of  tbe  Choti-Nsgpur 
plateau,  sloping  north  to  the  vajley  of  the  Son.  Area  4914 
sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  fiig,6oo,  showing  an  Increase  of  3-8%  in 
tbe  decade;  average  density,  116  penoni  per  sq,  m.,  being  the 
lowest  in  all  BengaL  Palamau  suffered  severely  from  drought 
in  1S97.  A  branch  of  the  East  Indian  railway  from  Ibe  Son 
valley  to  the  valuable  coalfield  near  Daltgnganj  was  opened  In 
iQoi.  'The  only  articles  of  export  are  jungle  produce,  such 
aslacand  tussursilk.  The  forests  an  unprofitable. 
See  Polsnuii  Didrid  GaMltir  [Calcutta.  1907).  - 
PALAMCOTTAH,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  TinneveDy 
district  of  Madras,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tambrapanii 
river  to  Tiimevelly  town,  with  which  it  shares  a  station  on  the 
South  Indian  railway,  444  ni.  south  of  Madras.  Fop,  (igot), 
jp,j45.  It  is  tbe  adiDinistiglive  headquarters  of  the  district, 
and  also  the  chief  centre  of  Cbrlsllan  missiODS  in  south  India. 
Among  many  educational  inititutions  may  be  mentioned  (be 
Sarah  Tuilec  Ca]k(e  for  Women,  founded  in  iSgs. 
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PALAMEDES— PALATINATE 


PALAMBDBS,  in  Greek.' lesend,  son  of  NaupUus  king  of 
Euboea,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  War,  belonging  to  the 
pest-Homeric  cycle  of  legends.  During  the  siege  of  Troy,  Aga- 
memnon, Diomedes  and  Odysseus  (who  had  been  detected  by 
Palamedes  in  an  attempt  to  escape  going  to  Troy  by  shamming 
madness)  caused  a  letter  containing  money  and  purporting  to 
come  from  Priam  to  be  concealed  in  his  tent.  They  then 
accused  Palamedes  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
enemy,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  stoned  to  death.  His  father 
exacted  a  fearful  vengeance  from  the  Greeks  on  their  way  home, 
by  placing  false  lights  on  the  promontory  of  Caphareus.  The 
story  of  Palamedes  was  first  handled  in  the  Cypria  of  Stasinus, 
an^  formed  the  subject  of  lost  plays  by  Aeschylus  {Palamedes), 
Sophocles  {NaupUus),  Euripides  {Palamedes),  of  which  some 
fragments  remain.  Sophists  and  rhetoricians,  such  as  Gorg^ 
and  Alcidamas,  amused  themselves  by  writing  declamations  in 
favour  <rf  or  against  him.  Palamedes  was  regarded  as  the 
inventor  of  the  alphabet,  lighthouscsi  wei^^ts  and  messures, 
dice,  backgammon  and  the  discus. 

See  Euripides,  Orestes^  433  and  acboL;  Ovid,  Mdam.  raSL  56; 
Serviuson  Virgil,  Aeneid,  ii.  83,  and  Ncttleihip's  note  in  Coningtoa's 
edition;  Philoetratus,  Heroica,  11;  Euripides,  rra|[.  581 ;  for  different 
versions  ol  his  death  see  Dictys  Cretenas  iL.  15;  Paunnias 
ii.  ao,  3;x.  31,  a;  Dares  Phrygius,38;  monograph  by  O.  Jahn 
(Hamburg.  1836). 

PALAHPUR,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Gt^arat  division 
of  Bombay,  on  the  southern  border  of  Rajpntana.  Area,  1766 
sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  222,627,  showing  a  deoease  of  19  %  in  the 
decade.  The  country  is  mountainous,  with  much  forest  towards 
the  north,  but  undulating  and  open  in  the  south  and  east.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Saraswati  and  Banas.  The  estimated 
gross,  revenue  is  £50,000;  tribute  to  the  gaekwar  of  Baroda,  £2564. 
The  chief,  whose  title  is  diwan,  is  an  Afghan  by  descent.  Tlie  state 
is  traversed  by  the  main  line  of  the  Rajputana-Malwa  railway, 
and  contains  the  British  cantonment  of  Deesa.  Wheat,  rice 
and  sugar<ane  are  the  chief  products.  The  state  has  suffered 
severely  of  recent  years  from  plague.  The  town  of  Palampxtr 
Is  a  railway  junction  for  Deesa,  18  m.  distant.    Fop.  (xgox), 

X7i799- 

f   Palanpur  also  gives  its  name  to  a  political  agency,  or  collection 

of  native  states;  total  area,  6393  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  467,271, 

showing  a  decrease  of  38  %  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  effects 

of  famine. 

r   PALAMQITIN  (pronounced  palankeen,  a  form  In  which  It  Is 

sometimes  spelled),  a  covered  litter  used  in  India  and  other 

Eastern  countries.   It  is  usually  some  eight  feet  long  by  four  feet 

in  width  and  depth,  fitted  with  movable  blinds  or  shutters,  and 

slung  on  poles  carried  by  four  bearers.    Indian  and  Chinese 

women  of  rank  always  travelled  in  palanquim,  and  they  were 

largely  used  by  European  residents  in  India  before  the  railways. 

The  norimono  of  Japan  and  the  kiaotsu  of  China  differ  from  the 

Indian  palanquin  only  in  the  method  of  attaching  the  poles  to 

the  body  of  the  conveyance.    The  word  came  hito  European 

use  tluouj^  Port,  palanquim,  which  represents  an  East  Indian 

word  seen  In  several  forms,  e.g,  Malay  and  Javanese  palangki, 

Hindostani  palki,  Pali  pallanko,  &c.,  all  in  the  sense  of  litter, 

couch,  bed.    The  Sansk.  paryanka,  couch,  bed,  the  source  of 

all  these  words,  is  derived  from  pari,  rouiid,  about,  and  auka, 

hook.    The  New  English  Dictionary  points  out  the  curious 

resemblance  of  these  words  with  the  Latin  use  of  pkalanga 

(Gr.  ^XoyO  for  a  bearing  or  carrying  pole,  whence  die  Span. 

palanca  and  palanquino,  a  bearer. 

PALATV  (Lat.  palatum,  possibly  frdm  the  root  of  pascere, 
to  feed),  the  roof  of  the  mouth  in  man  and  vertebrate  animsh 
The  palate  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  anterior  bony  **  hard 
palate  "  (see  Mouth),  and  the  posterior  fleshy  "  solt  palate  " 
(see  PsAKYNx).  For  the  mslformation  consisting  in  a  long!* 
tudinal  fissure  In  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  see  Cleft  Palate. 

PALATDIATB  (Ger.  PfaU),  a  name  given  generally  to  any 
district  ruled  by  a  count  palatine,  but  particularly  to  a  district 
of  Gormany,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  lying  west 
of  the  Rhine.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Prussian  Rhine 
province  and  the  Hessian  province  of  Rhein-Hessen;  on  the  £. 


by  Baden,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rhine;  on  tk 
S.  by  the  imperial  province  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  from  which  it  ii 
divided  by  the  LAuter;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  administnuvt 
districts  of  Trier  and  Coblem^  belonging  to  the  Pnpsiaa  RUae 
province.  It  has  an  area  of  3388  sq.  m.,  and  a  popolation  (1905) 
of  885,380,  showing  a  density  of  386*9  to  the  fequare  mik.  As 
regards  rdigion,  the  inhabitants  are  fairiy  equally  distrihntH 
into  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

The  rivers  in  this  -fertile  tract  of  country  are  the  Rhine, 
Lauter,  Queich,*Speirbach,  Glan  and  Blies.  The  Vosges,  and 
their  continuation  the  Hardt,  run  through  the  land  from  soutk 
to  north  and  divide  it  into  the  fertile  and  mild  plain  of  the 
Rhine,  together  with  the  stope  of  the  Hardt  range,  on  the  cast, 
and  the  rather  Inclement  district  on  the  west,  which,  ruaaiog 
between  the  Saarbrfick  carboniferous  mountains  and  the  noitbcn 
spurs  of  the  Hardt  range,  ends  in  a  porphyrous  duster  of  hills, 
the  highest  point  of  wbich  is  the  Donnersberg  (3354  ft.).  The 
country  on  the  east  side  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Hardt  yield 
a  number  of  the  most  varied  products,  such  as  wine,  fruit,  com, 
vegetables,  flax  and  tobaoca  ,  Cattle  are  reared  in  great 
quantity  and  are  of  excellent,  quality.  The  mines  yield  iroo, 
coal,  quicksilver  and  salt.  The  industries  are  very  active, 
eq)ecially^  in  iron,  machinery,  paper,  chemicals,  shoes,  vooHen 
goods,  beer,  leather  and  tobacco.  The  province  is  weQ  served 
by  railway  conununication  and,  for  purposes  of  administratioii, 
is  divided  into  the  following  x6.  districts:  Bergabcn, 
DOrkheim,  Frankenthal,  Germersheim,  Homburg,  Kaiseis- 
lautem,  Kirchheimbolanden,  Kusel^  Landau,  Ludwisthafen, 
Neustadt,  Pirmasens,  Rockenhausen,  St  Ingbert,  Sghts  and 
Zweibrlicken.  -  Spires  (Speyer)  is  the  seat  of  government,  aad 
the  chief  industrial  centres  are  Ludwigshafen  on  the  J^ine, 
which  is  the  principal  jxver  port,  Landau,  and  Neustadt,  the 
seat  of  the  wine  trade. 

See  A.  Becker,  Die  Pfaltimd  die  PfOlwer  (Leipzig.  1857):  MehSs, 
Fakrten  durck  die  Pfafe  (Augsburg.  1877);  Kranx,  Haxdlmck  i» 
PfalM  (Spires.  1903);  Henaen.  Pfalsfukrer  (Neustadt.  1905^;  aad 
Niher,  Die  Burgen  aer  rketrntscken  Pfalt  (Straasburg,  1887). 

History, — ^Tbe  count  palatine  id  the  Rhine  was  a  royal  dbasl 
who  is  fint  mentioned  In  the  zoth  century.   The  first  count  ins 
Hermann  I.,  who  ruled  from  945  to  996,  and  althoui^  the  office 
was  not  hereditary  it  appears  to  have  been  hdd  mainly  by  hii 
descendants  until  the  death  of  Count  Hermann  III.  in  1155. 
These  counts  had  gradually  extended  their  powers,  had  obtaised 
the  right  of  advocacy  over  the  archbishop  of  Trier  and  tlse 
bishopric  of  Juliers,  and  ruled  various  isolated  districts  alocg 
the  Rhine.    In  X155  the  German  king,  Frederick  I.,  appointed 
his  step-brother  Conrad  as  cotmt  palatine.    Conrad  took  op 
his  residence  at  the  castle  of  Juttenbuhel,  near  Heiddben. 
which  became  the  capital  of  the  Palatinate.    In  2x95  Conrad 
was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  Henry,  son  of  Henry  the  Lioa, 
duke  of  Saxony,  who  was  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  emperor  Heciy 
VI.   After  the  latter's  death  in  X197  he  assisted  his  own  brother 
Otto,  afterwards  the  emperor  Otto  IV.,  in  his  attempts  to  pa 
the  (jerman  throne.    Otto  refused  to  reward  Henry  far  this 
support,  so  in  1304  he  assisted  his  rival,  the  German  king  PhiKp, 
but  returned  to  CHto's  side  after  Philip's  murder  in  1208.   U 
X3II  Henry  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Henry,  who  died  is 
X3Z4,  when  the  Palatinate  was  given  by  the  Gcnnan  kitif 
Frederick  II.  to  Otto,  the  infant  son  of  Louis  L,  duke  of  Bstuu. 
a  member  of  the  Wittebbach  family,  who  was  betrothed  to 
Agnes,  sister  of  the  late  count,  Henry.    The  break-up  of  the 
duchy  of  Franconia  had  Increased  the  influence  of  the  count 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  importance  of  his  positioa  amoeg 
the  princes  of  the  empire  Is  shown  by  Roger  of  Hovcden.  vbo. 
writing  of  the  dection  to  the  German  throne  in  1 198,  sin^^ 
out  four  princes  as  chief  doctors,  among  whom  is  the  cotss 
palatine  of  the  Rhine.    In  the  Saeksenspieget,  a  ooDectioD  of 
German  laws  which  was  written  before  1235,  the  count  as  gitra 
as  the  butler  (dapifer)  of  the  emperor,  the  first  place  amoeg  the 
lay  electors. 

The  Palatinate  was  ruled  hy  Louis  of  Bavaria  oa  behalf  of 
his  son  until  1328,  wl^en  it  passed  to  Otto  who  ruled  until  bis 
death  in  xas3.  Otto's  possesions  were  soon  aftcmirds  divided. 
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and  Ills  dder  son  LoiA  IT.  received  the  PlBlatiute  and  Upper 
Bavaria.  Louis  died  in  1294  whoi  these  districts  passed  to 
his  son  Ruddph  L  (d.  13x9),  and  subsequently  to  his  grandson 
Louis,  afterwards  the  emperor  Louis  IV.  By  the  IVeaty  of 
Pavia  in  1329,  Louis  granted  the  Palatinate  to  his  nephews 
Rudc^lA  n.  and  Rupert  I.,  who  received  from  him  at  the  same 
time  a  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Upper  Bavaria,  which  was  called 
the  jxppa  Palatinate  to  distinguish  it  from,  the  Rhenish,  or 
lower  Palatinate.  Rudolph  died  in  1353,  after  which  Rupert 
ruled  alone  until  his  death  in  1390.  In  1355  he  had  sold  a 
portion  of  the  ui^r  Palatinate  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV., 
but  by  various  ptirchaaes  he  mcreaaed  the  area  of  the  Rhenish 
Palatinate.  His  successor  was  his  nephew  Rupert  II.,  who 
bou^t  from  the  German  king  Wenccslaus  a  portion  of  the 
territoiy  that  his  unde  had  sold  to  Charles  IV.  He  died  in 
X398  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Rupert  m.  In  1400  Rupert 
was  elected  Goman  king,  and  when  he  died  in  14x0  his  posses- 
sions were  divided  among  his  four  sons:  the  ddest,  Louis  III., 
recdved  the  Rhenish  Palatinate  proper;  the  second  son,  John, 
obtained  the  upper  Palatinate;  while  the  outlying  districts  of 
Zweibrlicken  aikd  Simmem  passed  to  Stephoi,  and  that  of 
Mosbach  to  Otto. 

When  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach  were 
divided  in  1255  and  the  branches  of  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate 
were  founded,  a  dispute  arose  over  the  exercise  of  the  dectoral 
vote,  and  the  question  was  not  settled  trntO  in  1356  the  Golden 
Bun  bestowed  the  privilege  upon  the  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  who  exercised  it  until  1623.  The  part  played  by  Count 
Frederick  V.,  titular  king  of  Bohemia,  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  induced  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  to  deprive  him  of  his 
vote  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  Maximilian  I. 
By  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  an  eighth  dectorate 
was  created  for  the  coimt  palatine,  to  which  was  added  the 
office  id  treasurer.  In  1777,  however,  the  count  resumed  the 
andent  position  of  his  famfly  in  the  dectoral  college,  and 
regained  the  office  of  steward  which  he  retained  until  the  formal 
d^uhition  of*  the  empire  in  1806. 

To  return  to  the  history  of  the  Palatinate  as  divided  into 
four  parts  among  the  sons  of  the  German  king  Rupert  in  x4xo. 
John,  the  second  o£  these  brothers,  died  in  X443,  and  hi$  son 
Christopher)  having  become  king  of  Denmark  in  1440,  did  not 
inherit  the  upper  Palatinate,  which  was  again  united  with  the 
Rhenish  Palatinate.  Otto,  the  son  of  Otto  (d.  1461),  Rupert's 
fourth  son,  who  had  obtained  Mosbach,  died  without  sons  in 
1499,  and  this  line  became  extinct,  leaving  only  the  two  remaining 
lines  with  interests  in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate.  After  Rupert's 
death  thn  was  governed  by  his  ddest  son,  the'  dector  Louis  m. 
(d.  Z436),  and  then  by  the  tatter's  son^,  Louis  IV.  (d.  1449)  and 
FrederidL  L  The  dector  Frederick,  called  .the  Victorious,  was 
one  of  the  foremost  princes  of  his  time.  His  nephew  and 
successor,  the  dector  Philip,  carried  oh  a  war  for  the  possession 
of  the  dochy  of  Bavaria-Landshut,  which  had  been  bequeatheil 
to  his  son  Rupert  (d.  1504),  but,  when  in  1507  an  end  was  put  to 
this  struggle,  Rupert's  son.  Otto  Henry,  only  recdved  Neubuxg 
and  Sulzbadi.  Louis  V.  and  then  Frederick  H.  succeeded 
Philip,  but  both  died  without  sons  and  Otto  Henry  became 
dector.  He.  too  died  without  sons  in  1559,  when  the  senior 
branch  beoime  extinct,  leaving  only  the  branch  descended 
from  Rupert's  third  son,.  Stephen. 

Already  on  Stephen's  death  in  1459  this  family  had  been 
divided  into  two  branches,  those  of  Simmem  and  of  Zwei- 
brucken,  and  in  15x4  the  latter  branch  had  been  divided  into 
the  lines  of  Zwdbrficken  proper  and  of  Vddentz.  It  was 
Frederick,  count  palatine  of  Simmem,  who  succeeded  to  the 
Palatinate  on  Otto  Henry's  death,  becoming  the  dector 
Frederick  HI.  The  new  dector,  a  keen  but  not  a  very  bigoted 
Calvinist,  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Protestant  princes. 
H£s  son  and  successor,  Louis  VI.  (d.  1583),  was  a  Lutheran, 
but  another  son,  John  Casimir,  who  ruled  the  dectorate  on 
behalf  of  his  yoUng  nephew,  Frederick  IV.,  from  1583  to  1592, 
gave  every  encouragement  to  the  Calvinists.  A  similar  Ikie 
of  action  was  foUdwed  by  Frederick  IV.  himself  after  1592. 


He  was  the  foimder  and  head  of  the  Evangdical  Union  estab- 
lished to  combat  the  aggressive  tendendes  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  His  son,  the  dector  Frederick  V.,  accepted  the  throne 
of  Bohemia  and  thus  brought  on  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  He 
was  quickly  driven  from  that  country,  and  his  own  dectorate 
was  devastated  by  the  Bavarians  and  Spaniards.  At  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  in  1648  the  Palatinate  was  restored  to  Frederick's 
son,  Charles  Louis,  but  it  was  shorn  of  the  upper  Palatinate, 
whkh  Bavaria  retained  as  the  prise  of  war. 

Scarcdy  had  the  Palatinate  begun  to  recover  when  it  was 
attacked  by  Louis  XIV.  For  six  years  (x673'79)  the  decto- 
rate was  devastated  by  the  French  tzo<^,  and  evoi  after  the 
Treaty  of  Nijmwegen  it  suffered  from  the  aggressive  policy  of 
Louis.  In  August  x68o  the  dector  Charles  Louis  died,  and 
when  hb  son  and  successor,  Charles,  followed  him  to  the  grave 
five  years  later  the  ruling  family  became  extinct  in  the  senior 
line.  Mention  has  already  hm  made  of  a  division  of  this 
family  into  two  lines  after  1459,  and  of  a  further  division  of  the 
ZweibrOcken  line  in  15x4,  when  again  two  lines  were  founded. 
The  junior  of  these,  that  of  Vddents,  became  extinct  in 
X694,  but  the  senior,  that  of  ZweibrOcken  proper,  was  still  very 
flourishing.  Under  Count  Wolfgang  (d.  1569)  it  had  pur- 
chased Sulzbach  and  Neuburg  in  X557,  and  in  the  person  of  his 
grandson,  Wolfgang  William  (d.  X653)  it  had  secured  the  coveted 
duchies  of  Juliers  and  Berg.  It  was  Philip  William  of  Neuburg, 
the  son  of  Wolfgang  Wflliam,  who  -became  elector  palatine 
in  succession  to  Obarles  in  X685. 

The  French  king's  brother,  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  had 
married  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  a  sister  of  the  late  dector  Charies, 
and  ctmsequenUy  the  Frendi  king  Maimed  a  part  of  Charles's 
lands  in  x68o.  His  troops  took  Hdddbcrg  and  devastated  the 
Pdatinate,  while  Phih'p  William  took  rduge  in  Vienna,  where 
he  died  in  169a  Then  in  1697,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick, 
Louis  abandoned  his  claim  in  retum  for  a  sum  ol  money.  Just 
before  this  date  the  Pdatinate  began  to  be  disturbed  by  troubles 
about  religion.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were 
Protestants,  but  the  family  which  succeeded  in  1685  bdonged 
to' the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Philip  William,  however, 
gave  equal  rights  to  all  his  subjects,  but  under  Us  son  and 
successor,  the  dector  John  William,  the  Protestants  were 
deprived  of  various  dvil  rights  until  the  intervention  of  Prussia 
and  of  Brunswick  in  1705  gave  them  some  redress.  The  next 
dector,  a  brother  of  the  last  one,  was  Charles  Philip,  who 
removed  his  capital  from  Hdddberg  to  Maimhdm  in  X72a 
He  died  without  maQe  issue  in  December  1742.  His  successor 
was  his  kinsman,  Charles  Theodore,  count  paLatine  of  Sulzbach, 
a  cadet  of  the  Zweibrilcken-Neuburg  line,  and  now  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  small  pieces  the  whole  of  the  Palatinate 
was  united  under  one  ruler.  Charles  Theodore  was  a  prince  of 
refined  and  educated  tastes  and  during  his  long  reign  his  country 
enjoyed  prosperity.  In  1777  on  the  extinction  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  house  of  Wittdsbach,  he  became  elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  Palatinate  was  hencdorward  united  with 
Bavari^  the  elector's  capital  being  Munich.  Charles  Theodore 
died  without  legitimate  sons  in  1799,  and  his  successor  was 
Maximilian  Joseph,  a  member  of  the  Birkenfdd  branch  of  the 
Zwdbrflcken  family,  who  later  became  king  of  Bavaria  as 
Maximilian  I. 

In  x8o2  the  dector  was  obliged  to  cede  the  portion  of  the 
Pdatinate  lying  on  the  Idt  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France,  and 
other  portions  to  Baden  and  to  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Much  of 
this,  however,  was  regained  in  18x5,  and  since  that  date  the 
Pdatinate  has  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria. 

See  Widder,  Versvch  eitier  voUstdndieen  jeogmphisch-hisUmscheH 
Besckreibung  der  Kurfirstlichen  PfaU  (Frankfort,  1 786-1788): 
L.  musaer,  GesckichU  der  Kheinischen  PJalz  (Hdddberg.  184O; 
Nebcnius,  GesckichU  der  Pfah  (Hnddberff,  1874) ;  GQmbd.  Cesckichts 
der  protestantischen  Kircke  der  Pfah  (Kaiscrslautcrn,  1885):  the 
Regesten  der  Pfalzgrafen  ant  RhetHt  tziit-iSoS,  edited  by  Koch 
and  Wille  (Innsbruck.  1804):  and  Wild,  BUderaOas  %ur  badisch- 
pfSltischen  Ceschichte  (Hdodberg,  1904). 

PALATDIE  (from  Lat.  palatium,  a  pdace,)  pertaining  to  the 
pala^  and  therefore  to  the  emperor,  king  or  other  sovereign 
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ruler.  In  tlie  kter  Roman  Empire  certain  officials  attending 
on  the  emperor,  or  discharging  other  duties  at  his  court,  were 
called  palatini;  from  the  time  of  G>nstantine  the  Great  the 
term  was  also  applied  to  the  soldiers  stationed  in  or  arotmd  the 
capital  to  distinguish  them  from  those  stationed  on  the  frontier 
of  the  empire.  In  the  East  Roman  Empire  the  word  was  used 
to  designate  officials  concerned  with  the  administration  of  the 
finances  and  the  Imperial  lands. 

This  use  of  the  word  palatine  was  adopted  by  the  Prankish 
kings  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty.  They  employed  a  high 
official,  the  comes  palaHnus,  who  at  first  assisted  the  king  in  his 
judicial  duties  and  at  a  later  date  discharged  many  of  these 
himself.  Other  counts  palatine  were  employed  on  military 
and  administrative  work,  and  the  system  was  maintained  by 
the  Carolingian  sovereigns.  The  word  paladin,  used  to  describe 
the  foUowers  of  Charlemagne,  is  a  variant  of  palatine. .  A 
Prankish  capitulary  of  883  and  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Reims, 
writing  about  the  same  time,  testify  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Judicial  work  of  the  Prankish  Empire  had  passed  into  their  hands, 
and  one- grant  of  power  was  followed  by  another.  Instead  of 
remaining  near  the  person  of  the  king,  some  of  the  counts 
palatine  were  sent  to  various  parts  of  his  empire  to  act  as 
judges  and  governors,  the  districts  ruled  by  them  being  called 
palatinates.  Being  in  a  special  setose  the  representatives  of 
the  sovereign  they  were  entrusted  with  more  extended  power 
than  the  ordinary  counts.  Thus  comes  the  later  and  more 
general  use  of  the  word  palatine,  its  application  as  an  adjective 
to  persons  entrusted  with  special  powers  and  also  to  the  districts 
over  which  these  powers  were  exercised.  By  Henry  the  Fowler 
and  espedally  by  Otto  the  Great,  they  were  sent  into  all  parts 
of  the.  country  to  support  the  royal  authority  by  checking  the 
independent  tendencies  of  the  great  tribal  dukes.  We  hear 
of  a  count  palatine  in  Saxony,  and  of  others  in  Lorraine,  in 
Bavaria  and  in  Swabia,  their  duties  being  to  adniinister  the 
royal  estates  in  these  duchies.  The  count  palatine  in  Bavaria, 
an  office  held  by  the  family  of  Wittdsbach,  became  duke  of  this 
land,  the  lower  title  being  then  merged  in  the  higher  one;  and 
with  one  other  exception  the  German  counts  palatine  soon  became 
insignificant,  although,  the  office  having  become  hereditary, 
Ffalxgrafen  were  in  existence  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  in  1806.  The  exception  was  the  count  palatini 
of  the  Rhine,  who  became  one  of  the  .four  lay  doctors  and  the 
most  important  lay  official  of  the  empire.  In  the  empire  the 
word  count  palatine  was  also  used  to  designate  the  officials 
who  assisted  the  emperor  to  exercise  the  rights  which  were 
reserved  for  his  personal  consideration.  T^ey  were  called 
comiles  palatini  caesarii,  or  eomiies  sacri  palatii;  in  German, 
Hofpfabigrafen, 

From  Gormany  the  term  palatine  passed  into  England  and 
Scotland,  into  Hungary  and  Poland.  It  appears  in  En^and 
about  the  end  of  the  nth  century,  being  applied  by  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  to  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux  and  earl  of  Kent.  The  word 
palatine  came  in  England  to  be  applied  to  the  earls,  or  rulers, 
of  certain  counties,  men  who  enjoyed  exceptionid  powers. 
Their  exceptional  position  is  thus  described  by  Stubbs  {Const, 
Hist,  voL  i.):  .They  were  "  earldoms  in  which  the  earls  were 
endowed  with  the  superiority  of  whole  counties,  so  that  all 
the  landholders  held  feudally  of  them,  in  which  they  received 
the  whole  profits  of  the  courts  and  exercised  all  the  regalia  or 
royal  rights,  nominated  the  sheri£fs,  held  their  own  councils 
and  acted  as  independent  princes  except  in  the  owing  of  homage 
and  fealty  to  the.  king."  The  most  important  of  the  counties 
palatine  were  Durham  and  Chester,  the  bishop  of  the  one  and 
the  earl  of  the  other  receiving  special  privileges  from  William  I. 
Chester  had  its  own  parliament,  consisting  of  barons  of  the 
county,  and  was  not  represented  in  the  national  assembly 
until  1541,  while  it  retained  some  of  its  special  privileges  until 
1830.  The  bishop  of  Durham  retained  temporal  jurisdiction 
over  the  county  until  1836.  Lancashire  was  made  a  county, 
or  duchy,  palatine  in  1351,  and  kept  some  of  its  special  judicial 
privileges  until  1873.  Thus  for  several  centuries  the  king's 
writs  did  xiot  run  in  these  three  palatine  counties,  and  at  the 


present  day  Lancashire  and  Durham  have  their  own  courts  oi 
chancery.  Owing  to  the  ambiguous  application  of  the  vord 
palatine  to  Odo  of  Bayeux,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Kent  was  evet 
a  palatine  county;  if  so,  it  was  one  only  for  a  few  years  duiios 
the  I  ith  centuiy.  Other  palaUne  counties,  ^diich  only  retiioed 
their  exceptional  position  for  a  short  time,  were  Shropshire, 
the  Isle  c^  Ely,  HexhamShire  in  Northumbria,  and  Pembroke* 
shire  in  Wales.  In  Ireland  there  were  f^fltin^  districts,  and 
the  seven  original  earldoms  of  Scotland  occupied  positicms  soasfC" 
what  analogous  to  that  of  the  English  palatine  counties. 

In  Hungary  the  important  office  of  palatine  (Magyar  Nddar) 
owes  its  inception  to  St  Stephen.  At  first  the  head  of  the 
judidd  system,  the  palatine  undertook  other  duties,  and  became 
after  the  king  the  most  important  permn  in  the  realm.  At 
one  time  he  was  chosen  by  the  king  from  among  four  candidates 
named  by  the  Diet.  Under  the  later  Habsburg  rulers  of  Hunguy 
the  office  was  several  times  held  by  a  memba  ct  this  famfly, 
one  of  the  palatines  being  the  archduke  Joseph.  The  office  «as 
abolished  after  the  revolution  of  1848. 

In  Poland  the  governors  of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
were  called  palatines,  and  the  proviijces  were  lom^imcs  called 
palatinates. 

In  America  certain  districts  colonized  by  VwgiiJi  settkis 
were  treated  as  palatine  provinces.  In  1632  Cedlius  Calvert, 
and  Lord  Baltimore,  received  a  charter  from  Charles  I.  giviog 
him  palatine  rights  in  Maryland.  In  1639  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  the  lord  of  Maine,  obtained  one  granting  him  as  large 
and  ample  prerogatives  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  bisbc^  of  Duxfaam. 
Carolina  was  another  instance  of  a  palatine  province. 

;  In  addition  to  the  authorities  mentioned,  see  R.  SchrOder,  Iclrkarft 
der  deutschen  Reehtsgesduchte  (Letprig,  1903);  C  Pfaff.  Gesdbcte 
des  PfaltgrafenamUs  (Halle.  1847);  G.  T.  Lapdcy.  Tkt  Conaij 
Palatine  of  Durham  (New  York,  1900).  and  D.  J.  Medley.  Esekuh 
ConsHtuHonal  History  (1907).  (A.  W.  R^) 

PALATKA,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Putnam  cooaty, 
Fbrida,  U.S  JV.,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  W.  baik 
of  the  St  John's  river,  about  100  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  at 
the  head  of  deep-water  navigation.  Pop.  (1905)  3950;  (191^ 
3779.  Palatka  is  served  by  the  Georgia  Southern  &  Flocida 
(of  which  it  is  the  southern  terminal),  the  Atlantic  Coast  Use, 
and  the  Florida  East  Coast  railways,  and  also  has  oonncxioB  t^ 
water  with  .Baltimore,  New  York  and  Boston.  Palatka  is 
situated  in  a  rich  agricultural,  orange-growing  and  timber  regioa, 
for-  which  it  is  the  distributing  centre.  Large  quantities  of 
cypress  liuiber  are  shipped  from  Paktka.  Palatka  was  inairpi>> 
rated  as  a  town  in  1853,  and  in  1873  was  chartered  as  a  dty. 

PALAVER  (an  adaptation  of  Port,  palaera,  a  word  or  speedi; 
ItaL  parola;  Fr.  paride,  from  the  Low  Lat.  parabt^,  a  patabk, 
story,  talk;  Gr.  vapo^oX^,  literally  "comparison";  tbe  horn  LaL 
parabolare,  "  tc^  talk,"  gives  Fr.  parler,  "  to  sptak,"  whence 
"  parley,"  "  parliament,"  &c.),  the  name  used  by  the  Portuguese 
traders  on  the  African  coast  for  their  conversations  and  bargain- 
ing with  the  natives.  It  was  introduced  into  En^ish  in  the 
x8th  cmtury  through  English  sailors  frequenting  the  Giur<ea 
coast.  It  has  now  passed  into  general  use  among  the  negroes 
of  West  and  West  Central  Africa  for  any  conference,  diher 
among  themsdves  or  with  foreigners.  From  the  anooimt  c£ 
ntmecessary  talk  characteristic  of  such  meetings  with  Bathes, 
the  word  is  used  of  any  idle  or  cajoling  talk. 

PALAWARAM,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  CbSsi^epat  district, 
Madras,  }i  m.  S.  of  Madras  dty,  with  a  station  on  tbe  Socih 
Indian  railway;  pop.  (1901),  64x6.  Formerly  called  the  pres- 
dency  cantonment,  as  containing  the  native  garrison  for  Madras 
dty,  it  is  now  a  d6p6t  for  native  infantry  and  the  iciiilnw  r  of 
European  pensioners.   There  are  several  tanneries. 

PALAZZOLO  ACREIDB,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  provicce 
of  Syracuse,  38  m.  by  road  W.  Of  it,  3285  ft.  above  »ea-k%cl. 
Pop.  (1901),  14,840.  The  town  occupies  the  site  of  tbe  andest 
Acrae^  founded  by  Syracuse  about  664  B.C.  It  followed  in  the 
main  the  fortunes  of  the  mother  dty.  In  the  treaty  bet* eea 
the  Romans  and  Hlero  n.  in  263  B.C.  it  was  assigned  to  the  latter. 

The  ladait  dty  lay  on  the  hill  above  the  modem  towm,  the 
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approtdi  to  it  bdag  defoided  by  quairiei.  In  which  tombt  of 

an  periods  have  been  discovered.   The  auditorium  of  the  small 

theatre  is  well  preserved,  though  nothing  of  the  stage  remains. 

Close  to  it  are  ruins  of  other  buildings,  which  bear,  without 

justification,  the  names  Naumachia,  Odeum  (perhaps  a  bath 

establishment)  and  Palace  of  Hien>.    The  water  supply  was 

obtained  by  subterranean  aqueducts.   In  the  diflfs  of  the  Monte 

Pineta  to  the  south  are  other  tomb  chambers,  and  to -the  south 

again  are  the  curious  bas-reliefs  caUed  SatUami  or  Santicdli^ 

mutilated  in  the  xQth  centuzy  by  a  peasant  proprietor,  which 

appear  to  be  sepulchral  also.    Near  here  too  is  the  necropolis  of 

the  Acrocoro  della  T<»Te,  where  many  sarcophagi  have  been 

found.    Five  miks  north  lies  Buscemi,  near  which  a  sacred 

grotto  has  been  discovered;  and  also  a  church  cut  in  the  rock 

and  surrounded  by  a  cemetery.^ 

See  a  Judica.  AmtickiA  di  Acre  (Mearina,  1819).  (Baron  Judica's 
collection  of  antiquities  was  dtspened  after  his  death.)  j.  Schu- 
brittg,  Jakrbnekfir  PkiMogie.  Suppl.  IV..  662-673. 

PALB  (through  Fr.  pd,  from  Lat.  fdus,  a  stake,  for  pa^us, 
Irom  the  stem  pag-  of  pcngere,  to  fix;  "  pole  "  is  from  the  same 
original  source),  a  stake,  particulariy  one  of  a  closely  set  series 
driven  into  the  ground  to  form  the  defensive  work  known  as 
a  "  palisade  ";  also  one  of  the  lighter  laths  or.  strips  of  wood 
set  vertically  and  fastened  to  a  horizontal  rail  to  form  a  "  paling." 
Used  as  an  historical  term,  a  pale  is  a  district  nuirked  off  from 
the  surrounding  country  by  a  different  system  of  government 
and  law  or  by  definite  boundaries.  The  best  known  of  these 
districts  was  the  "  English  Pale  "  in  Ireland,  dating' from  the 
reiga  of  Henry  II.,  although  the  word  "  pale  "  was  not  used  in 
this  connexion  until  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century.  The 
Pale  varied  considerably,  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  the  English  authoritio,  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  VUL  was 
bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  Dundalk  to  Kells,  thence  to 
Naas,  and  from  Naas  £.  to  Dalkey,  embracing,  that  is,  part 
of  the  modem  counties  of  Dubh'n,  Louth,  Mea&,  and  KilcUre. 
The  Pale  existed  tmtil  the  complete  subjugation  of  Ireland  under 
Elizabeth;  the  use  of  the  word  is  frequent  in  Tudor  times. 
There  was  an  "  English  Pale  "  or  "  Calais  Pale  "  also  in  France 
until  1558,  extending  from  Gravelines  to  Wissant,  and  for  a 
short  time  under  the  Tudors  an  English  Pale  in  Scotland. 

In  heraldry  a  "pole"  is  a  band  placed  vertically  in  the 
centre  of  a  shield,  hence  "  in  pole  "  or  "  to  impale  "  is  used  of 
the  marshalling  of  two  coats  side  by  side  on  a  shield  divided 
vertically. 

"  Pale,**  in  the  sense  of  colourieM.  whitish,  of  a  shade  of  colour 
fighter  than  the  normal,  is  derived  through  O.  Fr.  palU,  mod.  pdle, 
from  Lat.  paUidms,  pallor^  paltere;  and  in  that  of  a  baker's  shovel. 
or  "  peel  **  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  Lat.  paia,  spade,  probably 
connected  with  the  root  of  pandere,  to  spread  out. 

PALEARIO,  AONIO  (c.  1500-1570),  Italian  humanist  and 

reformer,  was  bom  about   1500  at  Veroli,  in  the  Roman 

Campagna.    Other  forms  of  his  name  are  Antonio  DeUa  Paglia, 

A.  Pegli  Pagliaricd.    In  1520  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 

entered  the  brilliant  Uterary  circle  of  Leo  X.    When  Charles 

of  Bourbon  stormed  Rome  in  1527  Paleario  went  first  to  Perugia 

and  then  to  Siena,  where  he  settled  as  a  teacher.    In  1536  his 

didactic  poem  in  Latin  hexameters,  De  immortalUaU  animarum^ 

was  published  at  Lyons.    It  is  divided  into  three  books,  the 

first  containing  his  proofs  of  the  divine  existence,  and  the 

remaining  two  the  theological  and  philosophical  arguments  for 

immortality  based  on  that  postulate.    The  whole  condudes  with 

a  rhetorical  description  of  the  occurrences  of  the  Second  Advent. 

In  1542  a  tract,  written  by  him  and  entitled  DtUa  Pienaxa, 

suficietaay  et  saiisfazione  ddta  passione  di  ChristOf  or  lAbeUus 

dc  nuirU  Ckristif  was  made  by  the  Inquisition  the  basis  of  a 

charge  of  heresy,  from  which,  however,  he  successfully  defended 

fainoself.     In  Siena  he  wrote  his  Actio  in  pontifices  romanos 

€i  earum  asseclaSf  a  vigorous  indictment,  in  twenty  "lestimonia," 

ajEalnst  what  he  now  believed  to  be  the  fundamental  error  of 

tJie  Roman  Church  in  subordinating  Scripture  to    tradition, 

ms  well  as  against  various  particular  doctrines,  such  as  that  of 

I  P.  Orsi  in  NoHaie  deg^  Scam  (1899),  452-471 ;  R&misdu  Quartat- 

scknfi  (1896).  634-631- 


purgatory;  it  was  not,  however,  printed  untH  after  his  death 
(Leipzig,  1606).  In  1546  he  aocepted  a  professorial  chair  at 
Lucca,  which  he  exchanged  in  1555  for  that  of  Greek  and  Latin 
literature  at  Mikn.  Here  about  1566  his  enemies  renewed  their 
activity,  and  in  1567  he  was  formally  accused  by  Fra  Angelo 
the  inquisitor  of  Milan.  He  was  tried  at  Rome,  condemned 
to  death  in  October  2569,  and  executed  in  July  15701 

An  edition  of  his  works  (AnL  PaUarii  Ytniomi  Opera),  incfudtng 
four  books  of  BpisUfUu  and  twelve  Oratiotm  besida  the  Z)«  «m. 
mortalilaU,  was  published  at  Lycos  in  1552;  this  was  followed  by 
two  others,  at  Basel,  and  several  after  hu  death,  the  fullest  being 
^'^**..A"**^"^*"'  '696W  A  work,  entitled  Benejmo  di  Cristo 
("  The  Benefit  of  Christ's  Death  "),  has  been  attributed  to  Paleario 
on  insufficient  grounds.  Lives  by  Gurlitt  (Hamburg.  1805):  Youne 
(3  vols.,  London,  x86o);  Bonnet  (Paris,  1863). 

PALENCIA,  an  inknd  province  of  Spain,  one  of  the  eight  into 
which  Old  Castile  was  divided  in  1833;  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Santander,  E.  by  Burgos,  S.  by  Valladolid,  and  W.  by  Valladolid 
and  Leon.  Pop.  (1900),  \9^a1^\  area,  3356  sq.  m.  The 
surface  of  the  province  slopes  gradually  S.  to  the  Duero  (Douro) 
valley.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Pisuetga  and  the  Carrion, 
which  unite  at  Duefias  and  flow  into  the  Duero  at  VaUadolid. 
The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Pisuetga  within  the  province  axe 
the  ArhuDzon,  the  Burejo,  the  Cu»a,  and  the  united  streams 
of  the  Buedo  and  Abanades;  the  Carrion  is  joined  on  the  right 
by  the  Cueza.  The  north  is  traversed  by  the  Cantabrian 
Mountains,  the  highest  summit  being  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Sierra  del  Brezo  (6355  ft.).  There  are  extensive  forests  in 
this  region  and  the  valleys  afford  good  pasturage.  Theicmainder 
of  Palenda,  the  "Tierra  de  Campos,"  belongs  to  the  great 
Castilian  table-land.  In  the  south  is  a  marsh  or  lake,  known 
as  La  Laguna  de  la  Nava.  The  mountainous  district  abounds 
in  minerals,  but  only  coal  and  small  quantities  of  copper  are 
worked.  The  province  is  crossed  in  the  south-east  by  the 
trunk  railway  connecting  Madrid  with  France  via  Inm,  while 
the  line  to  Santander  travexses  it  throughout  from  north  to 
south;  there  are  also  railways  from  the  dty  of  Palenda  to 
Leon,  and  across  the  north  from  Mataporquera  in  Santander 
to  La  Robia  in  Leon.  A  branch  of  the  Santander  line  gives 
access  to  the  Orbo  coal-fields.  The  main  highways  axe  good; 
the  other  roads  often  bad.  The  Canal  de  CastiUa,  begun  in 
X753,  and  completed  in  1833,  connects  Ahu-  dd  Rey  with 
Valladolid.  Wheat  axid  other  cereals,  vegetables,  h«np  and 
flax  are  extensivdy  grown,  except  in  the  mountainous  districts. 
Flour  and  wine  are  made  in  large  quantities,  and  there  are 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  ofl,  porcelain,  leather, 
paper  and  rugs.  Palenda  rags  are  in  great  demand  through- 
out Spain.  The  only  town  with  more  than  5000  inhabitants  is 
Palenda  {q,v,). 

For  the  history,  inhabitants,  Ac.,  see  Castilb. 

PALENCIA.  an  episcopal  dty,  and  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
province  of  Palenda;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Carrion,  on 
the  Canal  de  Castilla,  at  the  junction  of  railways  from  Leon 
and  Santander,  and  7  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Venta  de  Baflos  on  the 
Madrid-Irun  line.  Pop.  (xgoo),  x 5,940-  Palenda  is  built  in 
the  midst  of  the  levd  plains  called  the  Tierra  de  Campos,  3690  ft. 
above  sea-IeveL  Three  bridges  across  the  Carrion  afford  access 
to  the  modem  suburbs  on  the  right  bank.  The  older  and  by 
far  the  more  important  part  of  the  dty  is  protected  on  the  west 
by  the  river;  on  the  other  sides  the  old  machicolat«]  walls, 
36  ft.  high  by  9  ft.  in  thickness,  are  in  fairly  good  preservation, 
and  beautified  by  alamedas  or  promenades,  which  were  laid  out 
in  X778.  Th<f  cathedral  was  begun  in  X3ai,  finished  in  X504,  and 
dedicated  to  St  Antolin;  it  is  a  large  building  in  the  later  and 
florid  Gothic  style  of  Spain.  The  site  was  previously  occupied 
by  a  church  erected  by  Sancho  III.  of  Navarre  and  Castile 
(1026-X035)  over  the  cave  of  St  Antolin,  which  is  still  shown. 
The  cathedral  contains  some  valuable  paintings,  old  Flemish 
tapestry,  and  beautiful  carved  woodwork  and  stonework.  The 
church  of  San  Miguel  is  a  good  and  fairly  well-preserved  example 
of  i3tb-century  work;  that  of  San  Francisco,  of  the  same  date, 
is  inferior  and  has  suffered  more  from  modernization.     The 
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hospital  of  San  Lazaro  is  said  to  date  in  part  from  the  time  of 
the  Gd  ig,v.),  who  here  married  Ximena  in  1074. 

Much  has  been  done  for  education.  Palencia  has  aJso  hospitals, 
a  foundling  refuge,  barracks  and  a  bull-ring.  Local  industries 
include  iron-foundhig,  and  the  making  of  rugs,  alcohol,  leather, 
soap,  porcelain,  linen,  cotton,  wool,  machinery  and  matches. 

Palenda,  the  Pallantia  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  VaccaeL  Its  history  during  the  Gothic  and 
Moorish  periods  is  obscure;  but  it  was  a  Castilian  town  of  some 
importance  in  the  xath  and  xjth  centuries.  The  university 
founded  here  in  xao8  by  Alphonso  IX.  was  removed  in  1239  to 
Salamanca. 

FAIiENQUB,  the  modem  name  of  a  deserted  dty  in  Mexico, 
in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Otolum,  in  the  north  part  of  the  state 
of  Chiapas,  80  m.  S.  of  the  Gulf  port  of  Carmen.  About  30  ro. 
away,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Usumadnta  river,  stand  the  ruins 
of  Men-ch£  or  Lorillard  dty.  The  original  name  of  Palenque 
has  been  lost,  and  its  present  name  is  taken  from  the  neighbour- 
ing viUage,  Santo  Domingo  del  Palenque.  Unlike  the  dead  cities 
of  the  Yucat&n  plains,  Palenque  is  surrounded  by  wooded  hUls 
and  overgrown  by  tropical  vegetaUon. 

There  is  less  stone  carving  on  the  exterior  walls,  door  jambs 
and  pillars  of  the  buildings  than  on  those  of  tKe  Yucat&n  Penin- 
sula; this  is  due  to  the  harder  and  more  uneven  charaaer  of 
the  limestone.  Probably  owing  to  the  same  cause,  there  b  less 
cut  stone  in  the  walls,  the  Palenque  builders  using  plaster  to 
obtain  smooth  surfaces.  There  is,  however,  considerable  carving 
on  the  interior  walls,  the  best  specimens  being  on  the  tablets, 
affixed  to  the  walls  with  pUister.  Modelling  in  stucco  was  exten- 
sivdy  used.  A  few  terra-cotta  images  have  been  found.  Paint 
and  coloured  washes  were  liberally  used  to  cover  plastered 
surfaces  and  for  ornamentation,  and  paints  seem  to  have  been 
used  to  bind  plastered  surfaces.  The  Palenque  builders 
apparently  used  nothing  but  stone  toob  in  their  work. 

The  so-called  Great  Palace  consbts  of  a  group  of  detached 
buildings,  apparently  ten  in  number,  standing  on  two  platforms 
of  different  elevations.  Some  of  the  interior  structures  and 
the  detached  one  on  the  lower  southern  terrace  are  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation.  The  plan  of  construction  shows  three 
paralld  walb  enclosing  two  corridors  covered  with  the  peculiar 
pointed  arches  or  vaults  characterbtic  of  Palenque.  The 
buildings  appear  to  have  been  erected  at  different  periods. 
A  square  tower  rises  from  a  central  part  of  the  platform  to 
a  height  of  about  40  ft.,  divided  into  a  solid  masonry  base  and 
three  storeys  connected  by  interior  stairways.  The  Temple  of 
Inscriptions,  one  of  the  largest  and  l>est  preserved,  b  distin- 
gubhed  chiefly  for  its  tablets,  which  contain  only  hieroglyphics. 
Sculptured  slabs  form  balustrades  to  the  steps  leading  up  to 
the  temple,  and  its  exterior  is  ornamented  with  figures  in  stucco, 
the  outer  faces  of  the  four  pillars  in  front  having  life-size  figures 
of  women  with  children  in  thdr  arms.  The  small  Temple,  of 
Beau  Relid  stands  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock  against  the  steep 
slope  of  the  mountain.  Its  most  important  feature  b  a  large 
stucco  bas-relief,  occupying  a  central  position  on  the  back 
wall  of  the  sanctuary.  It  consists  of  a  single  figure,  seated 
on  a  throne,  beautifully  modelled  both  in  form,  drapery  and 
ornaments,  with  the  face  turned  to  one  side  and  the  arms  out- 
stretched, and  b  reproduced  by  H.  H.  Bancroft.  The  temples 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Otolum  are  dbtingubhed  by  tall 
narrow  vaults,  perforated  by  numerous  square  openings  giving 
the  appearance  of  coarse  lattice  work.  The  Temple  of  the  Sun 
stands  upon  a  comparatively  low  pyramidal  foundation.  The 
interior  consbts  of  the  usual  pair  of  vaulted  corridors.  The 
sacred  tablet  on  the  back  wall  of  the  sanctuary  b  carved  in  low 
relief  in  limestone,  and  consbts  of  two  figures,  apparently  a  priest 
and  hb  assbtant  making  offerings.  There  are  rows  of  hiero- 
glyphics on  the  sides  and  over  the  central  design.  The  Temple 
of  the  Cross  b  a  larger  structure  of  similar  design  and  construc- 
tion. The  tablet  belonging  to  thb  temple  has  excited  contro- 
versy, because  the  design  contains  a  representation  of  a  Latin 
cross.  The  Temple  of  the  Cerro,  called  that  of  the  Cross 
No.  9,  because  its  tablet  b  very  similar  to  that  just  mentioned, 


stands  back  against  the  slope  of  the  moimtain,  and  b  in  great 
part  a  ruin.  (For  hbtory  and  further  detaib  see  Cevtial 
Akeuca;  §  Arekaeoloiy.) 

PALERMO  (Greek,  TUofopttos;  Latin,  Panhormus,  Pamcmus), 
a  dty  of  Sidly,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same'  name, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  Pop. 
(1906),  town  264,036,  commune  323,747.  The  city  staitds 
in  the  N.W.  of  the  island,  on  a  small  bay  looking  E.,  the  coast 
forming  the  chord  of  a  semldrde  of  mountains  whkh  ban  in 
the  campagna  of  Palermo,  called  the  Conca  d'Oro.  The  most 
striking  point  b  the  mountain  of  Hiercte,  now  called  PeUegrino 
(from  the  grotto  of  Santa  Rosalia,  a  favourite  place  of  pilgrinu^) 
at  the  N.  of  thb  semidrde;  at  the  S.E.  b  the  promontory  d 
Zaffarano,  on  which  stood  Soluntum  {q.9.). 

A  neolithic  settlement  and  necropolis  weie  ^fisooveiej  m 
1897  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Pellegrino,  on  the  N.E.  side  (E.  Salinas 
in  Notizie  degli  Scan,  1907,  307).   Palermo  has  been  oommodf 
thought  to  be  an  original  Phoenician  settlement  ol  unknova 
date  (though  its  true  Fhoenidan  name  b  tmknown).  but  Holm 
{Archinc  storio  sicUiano,  x88o,  iv.  421)  has  suggested  that  the 
settlement  was  originally  Greek.*    There  b  no  record  of  aay 
Greek  colonies  in  that  part  of  Sidly,  and  Paiwrmus  oertaidy 
was  Phoenidan  as  far  back  as  hbtory  can  carry  us.    Aocording 
to  Thucydides  (vi.  a),  as  the  Greeks  colonized  the  E.  of  the 
island,  the  Phoenicians  withdrew  to  the  N.W.,  and  concentrated 
themselves  at   Panormus,  Motye,  and  Soluntum.     Like  tlie 
other  Phoenidan  colonies  in  the  west,  Panormus  caime  onder 
the  power  of  Carthage,  and  became  the  head  of  the  Carthagiiuaa 
dominion  in  Sicily.    As  such  it  became  the  centre  of  that  striie 
between  Europe  and  Africa,  between  Aryan  and  Semitic  maa, 
in  its  later  stages  between  Chrbtendom  and  Islam,  which  fonas 
the  great  interest  of  Sicilian  hbtory.    As  the  Semitic  head  o( 
Sidly,  it  stands  opposed  to  Syracuse,  the  Greek  head.    Undar 
the  Carthaginian  it  was  the  head  of  the  Semitic  pan  of  Sdly; 
when,  under  the  Saracen  all  Sidly  came  under  Semitic  ruk,  it 
was  the  chief  seat  of  that  rule.    It  was  thrice  won  for  Europe, 
by  Greek,  Roman  and  Norman  conquerors — in  276  b.c  by 
the  Epirot  king  Pyrrhus,  in  254  B.C.  by  the  Roman  cookiIs 
Aulus  Atilius  and  Gnaeus  Cornelius  Sdpio,  and  in  ajl  1071 
by  Robert  Guiscard  and  hb  brother  Roger,  die  fiist  count  of 
Sicily.     After  the  conquest  by  Pyrrhus  the  dty  was  soca 
recovered  by  Carthage,  but  thb  first  Greek  occupation  was  the 
bectinning  of  a  connexion  with  western  Greece  and  its  iskiMb 
which  was  revived  under  various  forms  in  later  times.    After 
the  Roman  conquest  an  attempt  to  recover  the  dty  for  Canhage 
was  made  in  250  B.C.,  which  led  only  to  a  great  Roman  victocy 
(see  Punic  Wars).    Later,  in  the  First  Punic  War,  Hamikar 
Barca  was  encamped  for  three  years  on  Hiercte  or  PeOesrino, 
but  the  Roman  possession  of  the  dty  was  not  dbturbed.    Paaor* 
mus  recdved  the  privileges  of  autonomy  and  immunity  from 
taxation.    It  seems  probable  that  at  the  end  of  the  republic 
the  coixuige  for  the  west  of  Sidly  was  struck  here  (Mommscn. 
R9m.  MUtuweseHt  665).    A  colony  was  sent  here  by  Augustas, 
and  the  place  remained  of  considerable  importance,  thoegfc 
inferior  to  Catana.    A  fortunate  chance  has  presenred  to  cs 
a  large  number  of  the  inscriptions  set  up  in  the  Forum  (Mommses. 
Corpus  inscr.  lot.  x.  752).    The  town  was  taken  by  the  Vandal 
Genseric  in  a.d.  440.    It  afterwards  became  a  part  of  tlie  East- 
Gothic  dominion,  and  was  recovered  for  the  empire  by  BdisaiTus 
in  535.    It  again  remained  a  Roman  possession  for  ezaaly 
three  hundred  years,  till  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  S5S- 
Panormus  now  became  the  Moslem  capital.    In  1062  the  Pisan 
fleet  broke  through  the  chain  of  the  harbour  and  carried  aS 
much  spoil,  which  was  spent  on  the  buOding  of  the  great  ciiuTch 
of  Pisa.    After  the  Norman  conquest  the  dty  remained  for  a 
short  time  in  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Apufia.    But  in  1093 
half  the  dty  was  ceded  to  Count  Roger,  and  in  11 22  the  rest  was 
ceded  to  the  second  Roger.    When  he  took  the  kiagly  tttk 
in  1x30  it  became  "  Prima  sedes,  corona  regis,  et  regni  caixai." 


*  The  coins  bearing  the  name  of  rano  are  no  longer  aaaigrned  to 
Panormus;  but  certain  coins  with  the  name  r**  (Zb;  about  410 •>  c) 
bdong  to  it. 
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Doling  the  Norman  retgns  Palermo  was  the  main  centre  of  Sicilian 
history,  espcdaily  during  the  disturbances  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Bad  (1154-1x66).  The  emperor  Henry  VI.  entered  Palermo 
in  1x94,  and  it  was  the  chief  scene  of  his  cruellies.  In  z  198 
his  son  Frederick,  afterwards  emperor,  was  crowned  there. 
After  his  death  Palermo  was  for  a  moment  a  commonwealth. 
It  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Charles  of  Anjou  in  1266. 
In  the  next  year,  when  the  greater  part  of  Sicily  revolted  on 
behalf  of  Conradin,  Palermo  was  one  of  the  few  towns  which 
was  held  for  Charles;  but  the  famous  Vespers  of  laSa  put  an 
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end  to  the  Angevin  dominion.  From  that  time  Palermo  shared 
in  the  many  changes  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom.  In  1535  Charles 
V.  landed  there  on  his  return  from  Tunis.  The  last  kings 
crowned  at  Palermo  were  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  in  17 13, 
and  Charles  III.  of  Bourbon,  in  1735.  The  loss  of  Naples  by 
the  Bourbons  in  2798,  and  again  in  z8o6,  made  Palermo  once 
more  the  seat  of  a  separate  Sicilian  kingdom.  The  city  rose 
against  Bourbon  rule  in  1820  and  in  1848.  In  z86o  came  the 
final  deliverance,  at  the  hands  of  Garibaldi;  but  with  it  came 
also  the  yet  fuller  loss  of  the  position  of  Palermo  as  the  capital 
of  a  kingdom  of  Sicily. 

SiU,— The  original  city  was  built  on  a  tongue  of  land  between 
two  inlets  of  the  sea.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  main 
street,  the  Caasaro  (Roman  m^^tsmi,  Arabic  Kasr),  Via^  Marmorea 
or  ^a  Tdedo  (Via  Vittorio  Emmanuele),  represents  the  line 
ei  tlie  ancient  town,  with  water  on  each  side  of  it.    Another 


peninsula  with  one 'side  to  the' open  sea,  meeting  as  it  were 
the  main  dty  at  right  angles,  formed  in  Polybius's  time  the 
NeapaliSt  or  new  town,  in  Saracen  times  Khalesa,  a  name  which 
still  survives  in  that  of  Calsa,  But  the  two  ancient  harbours 
have  been  dried  up;  the  two  peninsulas  have  met;  the  long 
street  has  been  extended  to  the  present  coast-line;  a  small  inlet, 
called  the  Cala,  alone  represents  the  old  haven.  The  city  kept 
its  ancient  shape  till  after  the  time  of  the  Norman  kings.  The 
old  state  of  things  fully  explains  the  name  Uityofipm. 

There  are  not  many  early  remains  in  Palermo.  The  Phoeni- 
cian and  Greek  antiquities  in  the  museum  do  not  belong  to  the 
city  itself.  The  earliest  existing  buildings  date  from  the  time 
of  the  Norman  kings,  whose  palaces  and  churches  were  built 
in  the  Saracenic  and  Byzantine  styles  prevalent  in  the  island. 
Of  Saracen  works  actually  belonging  to  the  time  of  Saracen 
occupation  there  are  no  whole  buildings  remaining,  but  many 
inscriptions  and  a  good  many  columns,  often  inscribed  with 
passages  from  the  Koran,  which  have  been  used  up  again  in 
later  buildings,  specially  in  the  porch  of  the  metropolitan  church. 
This  last  was  built  by  Archbishop  Walter  (fi.  1 170)—  an  English- 
man sent  by  Henry  II.  of  England  as  tutor  to  William  II.  of 
Sicily — and  consecrated  in  z  185,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  basilica, 
which  on  the  Saracen  conquest  became  a  mosque,  and  on  the 
Norman  conquest  became  a  church  again,  first  of  the  Greek  and 
then  of  the  Latin  rite.  What  remains  of  Walter's  building  is 
a  rich  example  of  the  Christian-Saracen  style,  disfigured,  un- 
fortunately, by  the  addition  of  a  totally  unsuitable  dome  by 
Ferinando  Fuga  in  1781-1801.  This  church  contains  the  tombs 
of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  and  his  parents— massive  sarcophagi 
of  red  porphyry  with  canopies  above  them — and  also  the  royal 
throne,  higher  than  that  of  the  archbishop:  for  the  king  of  Sicily, 
as  hereditary  legate  of  the  see  of  Rome,  was  the  higher  ecclesi- 
astical ofiker  of  the  two.  But  far  the  best  example  of  the  style 
is  the  chapel  of  the  king's  palace  (cappella  palatina),  at  the  west 
end  of  the  city.  This  is  earlier  than  Walter's  church,  being  the 
work  of  King  Roger  in  X143.  The  wonderful  mosaics,  the 
wooden  roof,  elaborately  fretted  and  painted,  and  the  marble 
incrustation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  and  the  floor  are 
very  fine.  Of  the  palace  itself  the  greater  part  was  rebuilt  and 
added  in  Spanish  times,  but  there  are  some  other  parts  of  Roger's 
work  left,  specially  the  hall  called  Sola  Normanna. 

Alongside  of  the  churches  of  this  Christian-Saracen  type, 
there  is  another  class  which  follows  the  Byaantine  type.  Of 
these  the  most  perfect  is  the  very  small  church  of  San  Cataldo. 
But  the  best,  much  altered,  but  now  largely  restored  to  its 
former  state,  is  the  adjoining  church  of  La  Martorana,  the  work 
of  George  of  Antioch,  King  Roger's  admiral.  This  is  rich  with 
mosaics,  among  them  the  portraits  of  the  king  and  the  founder. 
Both  these  and  the  royal  chapel  have  several  small  cupolas,  and 
there  is  a  still  greater  dispUiy  in  that  way  in  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  degli  Eremiti,  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  never  was  a 
mosque.  It  is  the  only  church  in  Palermo  with  a  bell-tower, 
itself  crowned  with  a  cupola. 

Most  of  these  buildings  are  witnesses  in  different  ways  to  the 
peculiar  position  of  Palermo  in  the  xath  century  as  the  "  city 
of  the  threefold  tongue,"  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Latin.  King 
Roger's  sun  dial  in  the  palace  is  commemorated  in  all  three, 
and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  three  inscriptions  do  not  translate 
one  another.  In  private  inscriptions  a  fourth  tongue,  the 
Hebrew,  is  also  often  found.  For  in  Palermo  under  the  Norman 
kings  Christians  of  both  rites,  Mahommedans  and  Jews  were 
all  allowed  to  flourish  after  their  several  fashions.  In  Saracen 
times  there  was  a  Slavonic  quarter  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
city,  and  there  is  still  a  colony  of  United  Greeks,  or  more  strictly 
Albanians. 

The  series  of  Christian -Saracen  buildings  is  continued  in 
the  country  houses  of  the  kings  which  surround  the  city,  La 
Favara  and  Mhnnemo,  the  works  of  Roger,  and  the  better 
known  Ziza  and  Cuba,  the  works  severally  of  William  the  Bad 
and  William  the  Good.  The  Saracenic  architecture  and  Arabic 
inscriptions  of  these  buildings  have  often  caused  them  to  ba 
taken  for  works  of  the  andent  ameers;  but  the  inscriptions  of 
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themsdvcs  prove  their  date.  All  these  buildings  are  the  genuine 
work  of  Sidlian  art,  the  art  which  had  grown  up  in  the  island 
through  the  presence  of  the  two  most  dvilized  races  of  the 
age,  the  Greek  and  the  Saracen.  Later  in  the  lath  century 
the  Cistercians  brought  in  a  type  of  church  which,  without 
any  great  change  of  mere  style,  has  a  very  di£feient  effect,  a 
hi^  choir  taking  in  some  sort  the  place  of  the  cupola.  The 
greatest  example  of  this  is  the  neighbouring  metropolitan  church 
of  Monreale  (9.9.);  more  dosely  connected  with  Palermo  is  the 
church  of  San  Spirito,  outside  the  dty  on  the  south  side,  the 
scene  of  the  Vespers. 

Domestic  and  dvil  buildings  from  the  12th  century  to  the 
iSth  abound  m  Palermo,  and  they  present  several  types  of 
genuine  national  art,  quite  unlike  anything  fn  Italy.  Of  palaces 
the  finest  is  perhaps  the  massive  Palazzo  Chiaramonte,  now 
used  as  the  courts  of  justice,  erected  subsequently  to  2307. 
One  of  the  halls  has  interesting  paintings  of  1377-1380  on  its 
wooden  ceiling;  and  in  the  upper  storey  of  the  court  is  a  splendid 
three-light  Gothic  window.  The. later  houses  employ  a  very 
flat  arch,  the  use  of  .which  goes  on  in  some  of  the  houses  and 
snudler  churches  of  the  Renaissance.  S.  Maria  della  Catena 
may  be  taken  as  an  especially  good  example.  But  the  general 
aspect  of  the  streets  is  later  still,  dating  from  mere  Spanish 
times.  Still  many  of  the  houses  are  stately  in  their  way,  with 
remarkable  heavy  balconies.  The  roost  striking  point  in  the 
city  is  the  central  space  at  the  crossing  of  the  main  streets, 
called  the  Quattro  Cantoni«  Two  of  the  four  are  formed  by 
the  andent  Via  Marmorea,  but  the  Via  Macqueda,  which 
supplies  the  other  two,  was  cut  through  a  mass  of  small  streets 
in  Spanish  tiroes. 

The  dty  walls  are  now  to  a  great  extent  removed.  Of  the 
gates  only  two  remain,  the  Porta  Nuova  and  the  Porta  Fdice; 
both  are  fine  examples  of  the  baroque  style,  the  former  was 
erected  in  1584  to  commemorate  the  return  of  Charles  V.  fifty 
yeais  earlier,  the  latter  in  1582.  Outside  the  walls  new  quarters 
have  sprung  up  of  recent  years,  and  the  Teatro  Massimo  and 
the  Pditeama  Garibaldi;  the  former  (begun  by  G.  B.  Bastle 
and  completed  by  his  son  in  1897)  has  room  for '3200  spectators 
and  is  the  largest  in  Italy. 

The  museum  of  Palermo,  the  richest  in  the  island,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  um'versity  to  the  former  monastery  of  the 
Filippini.  Among  the  most  important  are  the  objects  from 
prehistoric  tombs  and  the  architectural  fragments  from  Selinus, 
induding  several  metopes  with  reliefs,  which  are  of  great  impor- 
tance as  illustrating  the  devdopment  of  Greek  sculpture.  None 
of  the  numerous  Greek  vases  and  terra-cottas  is  quite  of  the  fiist 
dass,  though  the  collection  is  important.  The  bronzes  are  few, 
but  indude  the  famous  ram  from  Syracuse.  There  is  also  the 
Casuccini  collections  of  Etruscan  sarcophagi,  sepulchral  urns 
and  pottery.  Almost  the  only  classical  antiquities  from  Palermo 
itsdf  are  Latin  inscriptions  of  the  imperial  period,  and  two 
large  coloured  mosaics  with  figures  found  in  the  Piazza  Vittoria 
in  front  of  the  royal  palace  in  1869:  in  1906  excavations  in  the 
same  square  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  laige  private  house, 
apparently  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  century  a.d.,  to  nH^ch  these  mosaics 
no  doubt  belonged.  Of  greater  local  interest  are  the  medieval 
and  Renaissance  sculptures  from  Palermo  itsdf,  a  large  picture 
gallery,  and  an  extensive  collection  of  Sicilian  majolica,  && 

The  university,  founded  in  1779,  rose  to  importance  in  recent 
years  (from  300  students  in  1872  to  1495  in  1897),  but  has 
slightly  lost  in  numbers  since.  The  dty  wean  a  prosperous 
and  busy  appearance.  The  Marina,  or  esplanade  at  the  south 
of  the  town,  affords  a  fine  sea  front  with  a  view  of  the  bay; 
near  it  are  beautiful  public  gardens.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  dty  are  the  oldest  church  in  or  near  Palermo, 
the  Lepers'  church,  founded  by  the  first  conqueror  or  deliverer, 
Count  Roger,  and  the  bridge  over  the  forsaken  stream  of  the 
Oreto,  built  in  King  Roger's  day  by  the  admiral  Geoige.  There 
are  also  some  later  medieval  houses  and  towers  of  some  impor- 
tance. These  all  lie  on  to  the  south  of  the  dty,  towards  the 
hill  called  Monte  Griffone  (Griffon-Greek),  and  the  Giant's  Cave, 
which  has  furnished  rich  stores  for  the  palaeontolopst.    On 


the  other  side,  towards  Pellegrino,  is  the  new  harbour  of  Falemo.' 
round  which  a  new  quarter  has  sprung  up,  including  a  ytrd 
capable  of  building  ships  up  to  475  ft.  in  length,  and  a  dry  dodc 
for  vessels  up  to  563  ft. 

The  steamship  traffic  at  Palermo  in  1906  amounted  to  2033 
vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  2,403,851  tons.  Palermo  b  one  of 
the  two  headquarters  (the  other  Ming  Genoa)  of  the  Naviguione 
Generaie  Italiana,  the  chief  Italian  steamship  cocnpany.  The 
priodpal  imports  wefe  36,567  tons  of  timber  (a  large  iacreaae  oa 
the  normal  figures),  21,401*  tons  of  wheat  and  151,360  tona  <tf 
coal;  while  the  chief  exports  were  116,400  gallons  oi'wiiie,^7,835 
tons  of  sumach  and  122,023  tons  of  oranges  and  lemoos.  Fin£fig 
most  of  its  valuable  rates  hypothecated  to  the  meeting  of  old  debts, 

the  munidpality  of  Palermo  has  embarked  upon  municipal 

ship  and  trading  in  various  directions. 

The  plain  of  Palermo  is  very  fertile,  and  wdl  watered  by 
and  streams,  of  the  latter  of  which  the  Oreto  is. the  chief. '  It 
planted  with  orange  and  lemon  groves,  the  products  lof  wli 
largely  exported,  and  with  many  palm-trea,  the  frmt  of  wfakh. 
however,  does  not  attain  maturity.  It  also  contains  many  viUas 
of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Palermo,  among  the  most  beantlfnl 
of  which  is  La  Favorita,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  PeDc^no  oa  the 
west,  belonging  to  the  Crown. 

AuTHORiTiBS— Besides  works  dealing  with  Skily  jfenerally,  the 
established  local  work  on  Palermo  is  Dtscrisiomt  is  PaUmu  aafica. 
bjr  Salvatore  Morso  (2nd  ed.,  Palermo,  1827).  Modern  research  and 
critidsm  have  been  applied  in  Die  milteUileriieke  Kunst  f»  Paterw»» 
by  Anton  Springer  (Bonn,  1869);  Hisloriuke  Topcgrapku  fso 
Panormus,  by  Julius  Schubring  (LObeck,  1870):  Shi£i  di  «<«ria 
faUrmiiana,  by  Adolf  Holm  (Palermo.  1880).  See  also  "The 
Normans  in  Palermo,"  in  the  third  series  of  Historical  Essays,  by 
E.  A.  Freeman  (London.  1879).  The  descripcioo  of  Palermo  in 
the  second  volume  of  Gselfel's  guide-book,  Unltr-Jlaliem  smd  SkSim 
(LeicKBi^),  leaves  nothing  to  wish  for.  Various  articles  in  the 
Arekino  storico  sieiliano  and  the  series  of  Doatmmii  ptr  senim 
aUa  storia  della  Sicilia,  both  published  by  the  Sodetk  sidliana  per 
la  storia  patria,  may  also  be  consulted.  (E.  A.  F.;  T.  As) 

PALBS,  an  old  Italian  goddess  of  flocks  and  shqibenls.  The 
festival  called  Parilia  (less  correctly  Palilia)  was  celebrated 
in  her  honour  at  Rome  and  in  the  country  on  the  21st  of  Apri. 
In  this  festival  Pales  was  invoked  to  grant  |»otectioo  and 
increase  to  flocks  and  herds;  the  shepherds  oitreated  forgiveness 
for  any  um'ntentional  profanation  of  holy  places  of  which  their 
flocks  might  have  been  guilty,  and  leaiped  three  tunes  matm 
bohfires  of  hay  and  straw  (Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  731-tes).  The 
Patilia  was  not  only  a  herdsmen's  festival,  but  was  regarded 
as  the  birthday  cdebntion  of  Rome,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  foimded  on  the  same  day.  Pales  plays  a  very  sab- 
ordinate  part  in  the  religion  of  Rome,  even  the  sex  of  the  divinity 
being  uncertain.  A  male  Pales  was  sometimes  spoken  oC, 
correqx>nding  in  some  req)ects  to  Pan;'  the  female  Mcs  was 
assodated  with  Vesta  and  Anna  Perenna.' 

PALESTINE,  a  geographical  name  of  rather  loose  appBcatiw. 
Etymological  strictness  would  lequire  it  to  denote  ciUuuvelf 
the  narrow  strip  of  coast -land  once  occupied  by  the  PhiKtfinn, 
from  whose  name  it  Is  derived.  It  is,  however,  conventionally 
used  as  a  name  for  the  territory  which,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
is  daimed  as  the  inheritance  of  the  pre^zilic  Hebrews;  thus 
it  may  be  said  generally  to  denote  the  southern  third  of  the 
province  of  Syria.  Except  in  the  west,  where  the  coontry  s 
bordered  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  limit  of  this  territory 
cannot  be  laid  down  on  the  map  as  a  definite  line.  The  moden 
subdivisions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ottoman  Eoqilkeare  in 
no  sense  conterminous  with  those  of  antiquity,  and  hence  do  net 
afford  a  boundary  by  which  Palestine  can  be  separated  cinctly 
from  the  rest  of  Syria  in  the  north,  or  from  the  Siaaitk  and 
Arabian  deserts  in  the  south  and  east;  nor  are  the  records  oi 
ancient  boundaries  sufficiently  full  and  definite  to  make  poosibie 
the  complete  denuircation  of  the  country.  Even  the  oonvcsitiw 
above  referred  to  is  inexact:  it  indudes  the  Philistine  ttfiitovy. 
claimed  but  never  settled  by  the  Hebrews,  and  esdodcs  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  large  area  claimed  in  Num.  nxhr.  as  the 
Hebrew  possession  (from  the  "  River  of  Egypt  **  to  Baaath). 
However,  the  Hebrews  themselves  have  preserved,    ia   tha 

*  The  figures  for  1905  (40.005  tons,  almost  entiniy  firaa 
were  abnormally  high,  while  those  for.1906  are 
below  the  average. 
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provoUil  aq>nstfoD  "btaa  Din  ti 

I.  &c),  >o  indication  ti  Uie  normal  north-i 

docQasion  it  b  this  indiatJon  whicb  is  genen 
Taking  >i  *  guide  Ihc  natuni  featum  most 
ing  to  tboe  oullyiig  poinis,  m  may  docril 
KLiip  of  land  emending  alon^  tlie  eajteni  she 
rUKsa  Scs  fram  the  nuuth  of  tbc  Lituy  i 
(33°  ttj  N.)  loulhwiid  lo  the  mouth  of  the  Wadi  Ghuxa; 
bttei  joins  the  ga  m  31°  iB'  N.,  1  short  dialince  aouth  ol  Cm, 

on  its  Donhern  side  the  lite  of  Betnheba.  Eutwud 
[s  DO  such  dcEoite  bcrder.  The  Siver  Jordan,  it  it  true.  1 
a  line  of  ddimitation  between  Wotern  and  Eutern  Palestine]  but 
it  ii  practically  impooible  to  say  where  the  laltn  ends 
Antian  desert  bi^ina.  Ferhips  the  line  o(  the  pilgii 
fram  Damascus  to  Uecca  ia  the  molt  (onvenient  poulble 
boundary.  The  total  length  of  the  region  i>  about  140 
breadth  west  of  the  Joidan  nngo  fram  about  >3  m. 
noeth  to  about  So  m.  in  the  south.  According  to  the  English 
en^een  who  surveyed  the  country  on  behalf  of  the 
tine  Eiplontioa  Fund,  the  arei  of  this  part  of  the  country  ia 
about  1S040  sq.  m.  East  of  the  Jordan,  owing  to  the  mtnt  of 
a  proper  survey,  no  £guia  so  definite  as  these  are  available.- 
Tlie  Umiu  adopted  are  fram  the  south  border  of  Hennon  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mojib  (Amon},  a  dislana  o(  about  140  m.: 
the  whots  ares  baa  been  calculated  lo  be  about  jSoo  sq.  m. 
The  territory  of  Palestine,  Eaatem  and  Western,  is  thus  equal 
to  rather  more  than  ooe-s^th  the  sis     ' 

There  ia  DO  andent  geographical 
area.  Till  the  period  ol  the  Roman  occupation  it  was  subdivided 
into  izulependeDt  pravinca  or  kingdoms,  different  at  different 
times  (such  aa  Phililtia,  Canaan,  Judah,  Israel,  Bashan,  ftc.), 
but  never  united  under  one  collective  designation.  The  eiten- 
aioo  ol  the  Dame  of  Palatine  beyond  the  limits  of  Philistia 
proper  is  not  older  than  the  Bymiline  Period. 

Pkjiial  noMru.— NotwithflandiTiK  ili  mall  ma,  Pileitine 
pmeDta  a  variety  ti  nofraphical  detail  lo  onuu.  ' 
LtieU  niffiaeat  to  ourk  it  out  ai  a  country  of  a 

Tlie  bordBing  regions.  D»reovcT,  are  ai  varied  in 

the  country  itieU— Ki  to  the  west,  a  mountaiaouiand  sodydHerc 
to  the  •Duih.  a  lofly  Hcppe  plateau  to  Iht  can,  and  tKt  great  muses 
ti  Ldsaoon  10  (he  ncilh.    In  de9crit>i;ig  the   general    physical 

thai  (thourh  ii  lalli  wolwaid  10  the  Ka  and  rises  eaHward  In  an 
elevated  plain)  the  riie  fioni  west  lo  eait  i>  Dot  conlinuoui.  but  Ii 

valley;  which,  nincinii  from  nonh  10  louih — lor  Ihi  iiraln  part 
of  iU  leogtb  depnwed  below  aca.levd— forms  a  diviuon  in  the 
CDUnlry  of  both  physical  and  political  importance.  In  thia  rc^irct 
Che  fmietioo  of  the  river  Jordan  in  PaleHine  Dffera  a  atranfc 
cnnmaS.  often  remarked  upon,  to  that  o!  the  Nile  in  Eeypt-  The 
former  ia  of  no  uie  for  irrigation,  except  in  the  immnliate  rwigh' 
bDurhood  of  its  banks,  and  is  a  barrier  to  cross  whkh  involves  the 
labour  of  a  GoosidefabI*  ascent  at  any  point  OLcept  its  most  northern 
•ectioa.     The  latter  ia  at  ooce  the  great  [cniliicr  and  the  great 

^Veatem  Palestine  ia  a  ngion  inicciectcd  by  groiips  of  nUHintaln 
peaki  and  rangn.  torminfl  a  aoutheni  eatnson  of  the  Lebanon 
sysUn  and  ninniog  anulhward  till  tbey  finally  lose  themselves 
in  thr  deaen.  The  wicenbed  ol  this  system  ia  ao  placed  that  [nun 
two-thirda  to  three-Fourths  of  the  country  ia  on  lla  weatern  tide. 
This  fact,  taken  in  conneuon  with  the  great  depth  of  Che  deprea. 
HDD  of  the  Choc  below  Che  Medilenaaait— already  6Ba  Ic  ac  the 
Sea  of  GaKIre — hai  a  peculiar  efTrcI  on  the  cooliguratnn  of  the 

&d,  cowards  the  Kuthern 


broad  plain  that  si 


d  of  mnarkable  Feicility. 


formed  of  raised  beaches 
period  downvaxdH.  and 


ontil,  at  Raa  el-Abiad,  it  haa  been  ne 
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cut  a  paiMge  tn  the  pndptwoa  lace  of  the  elUI  to  aOow  the  cout- 
road  to  be  carried  past  it.  Thia  ancient  work  is  the  well-known 
"  Ladder  of  Tyre.  South  of  this  promoniory  the  plain  begina 
CO  widen  again;  on  the  latitude  of  Acre  (Akka],  from  which  this 

K re  of  the  plain  takes  Its  name,  it  is  from  4  to  s  m.  acrosai  while 
Cher  south,  at  Haifa,  it  ii  of  itill  greater  width,  and  opens  into 

rK#  ^^muv*  Mf-ri  Van  'Ain[r  fPUin  nf  Rvlraplnni  hv  which  almst 

ilh  of  Haila 


Smiih  of  this  it  is  diul  in  and  broken 
From  the  Katimiya  southwarda  the  n 

south  of  Acre:  Che  Mukatta'   Kishon,  a 


Haifa;  the 


id  the  Nah 


c  Nah 


■Zirtai. 

'FaUkTdie  -Aajeh 
1.  The  autface  of 
to  an  altitude  <t 

""        '  "i,  which 

ibtuptly 


■  few  niiles  nonh  ol  lafls 
the  plaio  rises  gradually  t 

about  100  ft    It  il  hercanu  luu.c  uivcuucu  ut  «^u.,  h.,i 
II.  Tkl  ifwaloia  &ri»,  the  gicat  phiia  of  Esdiael 
lorma  what  from  the  earlieat  times  has  been  TrcoBnixed 
easiest  entrance  to  the  interiar  of  the  counti-y,  cuu 
through  Che  mountain  syttem,  and  ao  divides  it  iolo  tn .  „ 
Each  ol  these  asay  be  subdivided  into  two  regions  presenting  t 
own  special  peculttritiea. 
-    a.  The  Galilean  Moumalna,  north  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 

into  two  c^ons.  (Uvided  by  a  llae  jcini— ■  ' '■■-  •■■ ■■ 

of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.     "At  nottheni  ....... 

virtually  an  outlier  of  Che  Lebason  Mountains.    _ __ 

is  an  elevated  plateau,  draking  into  the  Kasimiya.   The  me 
art  inteisected  by  a  complex  aystcm  of  vall^s,  d  whic 

valley  la  Inlty  and  steep.   The  higkeat  point  is  }•'-' 

39J4  It.  above  the  sea;  about  it,  on  •■■ ■ — 

udei,  are  lolly  pbteaus.    The  region  is 

wooded ;  it  it  beyond  qoesClon  the  most  fai 

The  southern  rnion  (Lower  Galilee)  shows  Bumcwoai  uuieims 
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by  the  ofikcn  of  the  Mestine  Enlontion  Fand.  A  good  deal  of 
work  ha*  been  dooe  by  iodividuartnvdlen.  but  tbe  material  for 
a  full  deacription  of  its  physical  character  is  as  yet  lacking.  Two 
great  rivers,  the  Yannuk  (Hieromax)  and  the  25erlca  (Jabbok), 
divide  Eastern  Palestine  into  three  sections,  namely  Hauran 
(Basham,  q.v.)  with  the  Jaulan  west  of  it:  Jebd  Ajlun  (Gilbad, 
q.v.) ;  and  the  Bdk'a  (the  southern  portion  oi  Gilead  and  the  ancient 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben).  The  latter  extends  southward 
to  the  Mojibj  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  the  southern 
boundary  of  eastern  ralestine. 

It  is  a  matter  of  di^nite  whether  Hauran  should  be  included 
within  Palestine  proper,  accepting  its  definition  as  the  "ancient 
Hebrew  territory.  *  It  is  a  large  volcanic  region,  entirely  covered 
witb^  lava  and  other  igneous  rocks.  Two  remarkable  rows  of  these 
run  in  lines  from  norUi  to  south,  through  the  region  of  the  Jaulan 
parallel  to  the  Ghor,  and  from  a  loos  distance  are  conspicuous 
features  in  the  landscape.  The  soil  is  lertile.  and  there  are  many 
remains  of  andent  wealth  and  dviliaation  scattered  over  its  surface. 
South  of  the  Yarmuk  the  formation  is  Cretaceous,  Hauran  basalt 
being  found  only  in  the  eastern  portion.  That  region  is  much 
more  mountainous  than  Hauran.  South  of  the  2^ka  the  country 
culminates  in  Jebd  "Osha,  a  peak  of  Jebd  Jil*ad  ("  the  mountain 
ci  Gilead  **),  3596  ft.  high.  From  this  point  southward  the  country 
assumes  the  appearance  which  is  familiar  to  those  who  have  visited 
Jerusalem — an  elevated  plateau,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  pre- 
dpif  ous  diffs  known  as  tne  mountains  of  Moab,  with  biit  a  Tew  peaks, 
such  as  Jebd  Shihan  (3781  ft.)  and  Tebel  Neba  (Nebo,  264^  ft.),  con- 
spicuous above  the  level  of  the  ridge  by  reason  of  superior  height. 

Gtaiofy. — ^The  oldest  rocks  consist  of  gneiss  and  schist,  penetrated 
by  dikes  and  bosses  of  granite,  syenite,  porphyry  and  other  in- 
trusive rocks.  All  of  these  are  pre-Carboniferous  in  age  and  most 
of  them  probably  belong  to  the  Archean  period.  They  are  gener- 
ally concealed  u^  later  deposits,  but  are  exposed  to  view  along 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  Wadi  Araba,  at  tbe  foot  of  the  plateau 
of  Edom.  Smuar  rocks  occur  also  at  one  or  two  places  in  the 
desert  of  et-Tih,  while  towards  the  south  they  attain  a  greater 
extension,  forminj}  nearly  the  whole  of  Sinai  and  of  the  hills  on  the 
east  sidp  of  the  Cutf  01  Akaba.  These  andent  rocks,  which  form 
tbe  foundation  of  the  country,  are  overlaid  unconformably  by  a 
aeries  ol  conglomeiatcs  And  sandstones,  generally  unfoesiuferous 
and  often  redor  purple  in  colour,  very  similar  in  character  to  the 
Nubian  sandstone  ot  Upper  Egypt.  In  the  midst  of  this  series 
there  is  an  inconstant  band  of  f ossilif erous  limestone,  which  has 
been  found  in  the  Wadi  Nasb  and  at  other  places  on  the  southern 
border  of  et-Tih,  and  ako  alonp^  the  western  escarpment  of  the 
Edom    plateau.      "^^    *--^m,    .^...j.     o  _.. — ..  _      •...i    ...-. 

Productus, 
sandstone 

Carboniferous  age;  but  the  sandstone  above  b  conformably  over- 
laid by  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  and  is  nnerally  rderred  to  the 
Lower  Cretaceous.  No  unconformity,  nowcver,  has  yet  been 
detected  anywhere  in  the  sandstone  scries,  and  in  the  absence  of 
f69sils  the  upper  sandstone  may  represent  any  period  from  the 
Carboniferous  to  the  Cretaceous.  The  Upper  Cretaceous  is  repre- 
sented by  limestones  with  bands  of  chert,  and  contains  Ammonites. 
Baculitcs,  Htppuritcs  and  other  fossils.  It  covers  by  far  the 
greater  part  01  I^lcstine.  capping  the  table-lands  of  Moab  and 
Edom,  and  forming  most  of  tne  high  land  between  the  Jordan  and 
tbe  Mediterranean.  It  is  overlaid  towards  the  west  by  similar 
limestones,  which  contain  nummuUtcs  and  beloi^  to  the  Eocene 
period;  and  these  are  followed  near  the  coast  by  the  calcareous 
sandstone  of  Philistia,  which  is  referred  by  Hull  to  the  Upper 
Eocene.  Lava  flows  of  basic  character,  belonging  to  the  Tertiary 
period,  cover  extensive  areas  in  Jaulan  and  Hauian:  and  smaller 
patches  occur  in  the  land  of  Moab  and  also  west  ol  the  Jordan, 
especially  near  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth  Of  Recent  deposits  the 
most  interesting  are  the  raised  beaches  near  the  coast  and  the  terraces 
of  the  Jordan-Araba  depression.  The  latter  indicate  that  at  one 
period  neariy  the  whole  of  this  depression  was  filled  with  water 
up  to  a  level  somewhat  above  that  01  the  Mediterranean. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  country  is  very  simple  in  its  broad 
features,  but  of  exceptional  interest.  In  general  the  stratified 
dcpodts  lie  neariy  flat  and  in  regular  conformable  succession,  the 
k>west  resting  upon  the  floor  of  andent  crystalline  rocks.  There  is, 
however,  a  sfight  dip  towards  the  west,  so  that  the  newest  deposits 
lie  near  the  coast.  Moreover,  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan- 
Araba  valley  there  i^  a  ereat  fault,  and  on  tbe  eastern  side  of  this 
fault  the  wnde  series  of  rocks  stands  at  a  much  higher  Icvd  than 
on  the  west.  Consequently,  west  of  the  Jordan  almoet  the  whole 
country  is  formed  of  the  newer  beds  (Upper  Cretaceous  and  later), 
while  east  of  the  Jordan  the  older  rocks,  sometimes  down  to  the 
Archean  floor,  are  exposed  at  the  foot  of  the  plateau.  The  western 
margin  of  tbe  valley  is  possibly  defined  by  another  fault  which  has 
Dot  yet  been  detected;  but  in  any  case  it  is  dear  that  the  great 
depreaion  owes  its  extraordinary  depth  to  faulting.  A  line  of 
depressions  of  dmilar  character  has  bm  traced  by  C.  Suess  as  far 
sooth  as  Lake  Nyasa.^ 

>See  Lortet,  La  Met  Morte  (Paris,  1877):  E.  Hull,  Mount  Seir, 
Smai  and  WtsUrn  PaUuim  (London,  1885):  and  Utmoir  on  th» 


OmmIs.— Paleadae  bdoogt  to  the  sub-tropical  aone:  at  tbe 
summer  solstice  thesun  is  ten  dmeessottth  of  theaenith.  Thelength 
of  the  day  ranges  from  ten  to  louiteen  hours.  The  great  variety 
of  altitude  and  of  iaxiMck  characteristics  ^ves  rise  to  a  conridcntble 
number  of  local  climatic  peculiarities.  On  the  maritime*plain  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  70*  F.,  the  Aormal  extremes  bdng 
about  50*  to  about  90*.  The  harvest  ripens  about  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  among  tne  mountains.  Gtrons  and  oranges  flourish^ 
as  do  melons  and  palms:  the  latter  do  not  fruit  abuiulantly,  but 
this  is  less  the  fault  of  climate  than  of  carelessness  in  fertilixation. 
The  rainfall  is  rather  lower  than  among  the  mountains.  In  the 
mountainous  regions  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  6a*, 
but  there  is  a  great  range  of  variation.  In  winter  there  are  often 
several  degrees  of  frost,  though  snow  very  rardy  lies  for  more 
than  a  day  or  two.  In  summer  the  thermometer  occasionally 
registcra  as  much  as  100*  in  the  shade,  or  even  a  degree  or  two 
more:  this  however  is  extxptional,  and  8o*-90*  is  a  more  normal 
maximum  for  the  year.  The  rainfall  is  about  28  in.,  sometimes 
less,  and  in  exceptional  years  as  much  as  10  in.  in  excess  of  this 
figure  has  been  remstered.  The  vine,  fig  and  olive  grow  well  in 
this  region.  The  cfimate  of  the  Ghor.  again,  is  different.  Here  the 
thermometer  nuy  rise  as  high  as  T30*.  The  rainfdl  b  scanty,  but 
as  no  dvilixed  person  inhabits  the  southern  end  of  the  Tofdan  valley 
throughout  the  year,  and  it  has  hitherto  proved  impossible  to 
establbh  self-registering  instruments,  no  systematic  meteorological 
observations  have  been  taken.  In  Eastern  Palestine  there  b  even 
a  greater 'range  of  temperature;  the  loftier  hdghts  are  covered  in 
winter  with  snow.  The  thermometer  may  range  within  twenty-four 
houn  from  freeang-point  to  80*. 

The  rainy  season  begins  about  the  end  of  November,  usually 
with  a  heavy  thundentorm:  the  rain  at  this  part  of  the  year  is 
the  "  former  rain  *'  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  earth,  baked  hard 
by  the  summer  heat,  b  thus  softened,  and  ploughing  b^ns  at 
once.  The  wettest  month,  as  indicated  by  meteorological  obser- 
vation, b  January;  February  b  second  to  it,  and  December  third; 
March  b  also  a  very  wet  month.  In  April  the  rains  come  to  an 
end  (the  "  latter  rains  ")  and  the  winter  crops  reodve  thdr  final 
fertilization.  The  winter  crops  (barley  and  wheat)  are  harvested 
from  April  to  June.  The  summer  crops  (miUet,  sesame,  figs, 
melons,  grapes,  olives,  ftc.)  are  fertilixed  by  the  heavy  "dews 
which  are  one  of  the  most  remarkable  dimatic  features  of  the 
country  and  to  a  large  extent  atone  for  the  total  lack  of  rain 
for  one  half  the  year.  These  crops  are  harvested  from  August  to 
October. 

Water  Supply. — Notwithstanding  the  long  drought,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  Palestine  b  a  waterless  country,  except  in  certain 
dbtricts.  There  are  very  few  spots  from  which  a  spnng  of  some 
sort  b  not  accessible.  Perennial  streams  are,  and  in  the  recent 
geoloncal  ages  always  have  been,  rare  in  the  country.  The  whole 
face  of  the  land  b  pitted  with  andent  cbtems;  indeed,  many  hillsides 
and  fields  are  on  tnat  account  most  dangerous  to  walk  over  by  night, 
except  for  those  who  are  thoroughly  lamiliar  with  the  landmarks. 
These  cisterns  are  bell-shaped  or  Dottle*shaped  excavations,  with 
a  narrow  drcular  shaft  in  Uie  top,  hollowed  in  the  rock  and  lined 
with  cement.  Besides  these,  more  ambitious  works  are  to  be  found, 
all  now  more  or  less  ruined,  in  various  parts  of  the  country  (see 
Aqueducts:  Ancient).  Such  are  the  aqueducts,  of  which  remains 
exbt  at  lericho,  Cacaarea  and  other  places  east  and  west  of  the 

iordan;  out  especially  must  be  mentioned  the  enormous  reservoira 
nown  as  Solomon's  Pools,  in  a  valley  between  Jerusalem  and 
Hebron,  by  which  the  former  dty  was  supplied  with  water  through 
an  elaborate  system  of  conduits.  Many  01  these  aoueducts,  as  well 
as  countless  numben  of  now  leaky  dsterns,  could  with  but  little 
trouble  be  brought  into  use  again,  and  would  grratiy  enhance  the 
fertility  of  the  country.  The  most  abundant  springs  in  Palestine 
are  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  at  Banias  and  at  Tell  el-Kadi.  A 
considerable  number  of  springs  in  the  country  are  brackbh,  bdng 
impregnated  with  chemiaus  of  various  kinds  or  (when  near  a  townj 
with  sewage.  The  latter  b  the  case  of  the  Virgin's  Fountain  (Ain 
Umm  ed-Daraj),  which  is  the  only  natural  source  of  water  in  the 
neiRhbourhood  of  Jerusalem. 

Hot  springs  are  found  in  various  ^rts  of  the  country,  especially 
at  El-Hamma,  about  i  m.  south  of  Tiberias,  where  the  water  has  a 
temperature  of  140*  F.  This  is  still  used  for  curative  purpoies, 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Herod,  but  it  b  neglected  and  dirty.  The 
spring  of  the  Zerka  Ma'in  (Calirrhoc)  has  a  temperature  of  ia?*  F. 
Inere are  also  hot  sulphur  springs  on  the  west  siae  of  the  Deao  Sea. 
Those  of  El-Hamma,  bdow  Gculara,  are  from  104*  to  I30*  F.  in 
temperature. 

Fauna. — It  has  been  calculated  that  about  ms  different  spedea 
of  vertebrate  animab  are  recorded  or  still  to  be  found  in  Palestine — 
about  113  bdng  mammab  (including  a  few  now  extinct^,  348  birds 
(induding  50  species  peculiar  to  toe  country),  91  reptiles  and  43 
nshes.  Of  the  invertebrata  the  number  b  unknown,  but  it  must 
be  enormous.  The  most  important  domestic  animals  are  the  sheep 
and  the  goat;  the  breed  of  oxen  b  small  and  poor.  The  camd,  the 
horse  and  the  donkey  are  the  draught  animals;  the  flesh  of  the  first 
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b  eaten  b^  the  poorer  claaaes,  at  is  abo  occa«ionally  that  of  the 
second.  The  don,  which  prowl  in  large  numbers  round  the  streets 
of  towns  and  villages,  are  scarcely  domesticated;  much  the  same 
is  true  of  the  cats.  Wild  cats,  cheetahs  and  leorards  are  found, 
but  they  are  now  rare<  especially  the  latter.  The  lion,  which 
inhabited  the  country  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrews,  is  now  extinct. 
The  most  important  wild  animals  are  the  hyena,  wolif  (now  compara« 
tively  rare),  fox  and  jackal.  Bats,  various  species  ol  rodents,  and 
gaxelles  are  very  common,  as  is  the  ibex  in  the  valleys  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Amons  the  most  characteristic  birds  may  be  mentioned  eagles, 
vultures,  owls,  partridges,  bee-eaters  and  hoopoes;  singing  birds  are 
on  the  whole  uncommon.  Snakes — many  of  them  venomous — are 
numerous,  and  there  are  many  varieties  of  lixards.  The  crocodile 
is  seen  (but  now  very  rarely)  m  the  Nahr  ex-Zerka.  Scorpions  and 
laise  spiders  are  a  universal  pest. 

rlara. — ^The  flora  of  Palestine  has  a  considerable  ranffe  and  variety, 
owing  to  the  variation  in  local  climatic  conditions.  In  the  Jordan 
valley  the  vegetation  has  a  semi-tropical  character,  consonant  with 
Ihe  great  heat,  which  here  is  normaL  The  coast-plain  has  another 
type,  i.e.  the  ordinary  vegetation  of  the  Mediten;anean  littoral.  In 
the  mountains  the  flora  is,  naturally,  scantier  than  in  these  two 
more  favoured  regions,  but  even  here  there  is  a  rich  variety.  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  the  contrast  between  thelandsca^  in  eariy 
spring  and  .later,  when  the  cessation  of  rains  and  the  increase  m 
beat  has  burnt  up  the  vegetation,  is  very  remarkable. 

PopulaticH. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Palestine  are  composed  of 
a  large  number  of  dements,  differing  widely  in  ethnological 
mffiniUes,  language  and  religion.  It  may  be  interesting  to  men- 
tion, as  an  illustration  of  their  beterogeneousness,  that  early 
in  the  aoth  century  a  list  of  no  less  than  fifty  languages,  spoken 
in  Jerusalem  as  vernaculars,  was  there  drawn  up  by  a  party 
of  men  whose  various  official  positions  enabled  them  to  possess 
accurate  information  on  the  subject.^  It  is  therefore  no  easy 
task  to  write  concisely  and  at  the  same  time  with  sufficient 
fullness  on  the  ethnology  of  Palestine. 

There  are  two  classes  into  which  the  population  of  Palestine 
can  be  divided — ^the  nomadic  and  the  sedentary.  The  former 
is  especially  characteristic  of  Eastern  Palestine,  though  Western 
Palestine  also  contains  its  full  share.  The  pure  Arab  origin 
of  the  Bedouins  is  recogni^d  in  common  conversation  in  the 
country,  the  word  "  Arab  "  being  almost  restricted  to  denote 
these  wanderers,  and  seldom  applied  to  the  dwellers  in  towns 
and  villages.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  is  another, 
entirely  independent,  nomad  race,  the  despised  Nowar,  who 
correspond  to  the  gipsies  or  tinkers  of  European  cobntries. 
These  people  live  under  the  poorest  conditions,  by  doing  smith's 
work;  they  speak  among  themselves  a  Roman!  dialect,  much 
contaminated  with  Arabic  in  its  vocabulary. 

The  sedentary  population  of  the  country  villa^s — the  fellahin, 
or  agrictilturistsr— is,  on  the  whole,  comparatively  unmixed; 
but  traces  of  various  intrusive  strains  assert  themselves.  It 
is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  funda- 
mental Canaanite  element  in  this  population:  the  "hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  often  remain  undisturbed 
through  successive  occupations  of  a  land;  and  there  is  a  remark- 
able correspondence  of  type  between  many  of  the  modem 
fcUahin  and  skeletons  of  ancient  inhabitants  which  have  been 
recovered  in  the  course  of  excavation.  New  elements  no  doubt 
came  in  under  the  Assyrian,  Persian  and  Roman  dominations, 
and  in  more  recent  times  there  has  been  much  contamination. 
The  spread  of  Islam  introduced  a  very  considerable  Neo-Arabian 
infusion.  Those  from  southern  Arabia  were  known  as  the 
Yaman  tribe,  those  from  northern  Arabia  the  Kais  ((^is). 
These  two  divisions  absorbed  the  previous  peasant  population, 
and  still  nominally  exist;  down  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
they  were  a  fruitful  source  of  quarrels  and  of  bloodshed.  The 
two  great  clans  were  further  subdivided  into  families,  but  these 
minor  divisions  are  also  being  gradually  broken  down.  In  the 
19th  century  the  short-lived  Egyptian  government  introduced 
into  the  population  an  element  from  that  country  which  still 
persists  in  the  villages.  These  newcomers  have  not  been 
completely  assimilated  with  the  villagers  among  whom  they 

*  This  list  was  intentionally  made  as  exhaustive  as  possible,  and 
included  some  languages  (such  as  Welsh)  spoken  by  one  or  two 
individual  residents  only.  But  even  if.  by  omitting  these  accidental 
Items,  the  list  be  reduced  to  thirty,  a  sufficient  number  will  be  left 
to  uidicate  the  cosmopolitan  character 'of  the  dty. 


have  found  a  home;  the  latter  defuse  tbcm,  and  discounge 
intermarriage. 

Some  of  the  larger  village*— notably  Bethlehem — wtuch  hsTt 
always  been  leavened  by  Christianity,  and  with  the  dcvekip- 
ment  of  industry  have  become  comparativdy  prosperous,  show 
tangible  results  of  these  happier  circumstances  in  a  higher 
standard  of  physique  anoong  the  men  and  of  personal  appeaxance 
among  the  women.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  popular  writings 
to  attribute  this  superiority  to  a  crusader  strain — a  thcoiy 
which  no  one  can  possibly  countenan<»  who  knows  what  mnerablc 
degenerates  the  half-breed  descendants  of  the  crusaders  rapidly 
became,  as  a  result  of  thdr  immoral  life  and  thdr  ignorance  cf 
the  sanitary  precautions  necessary  in  a  trying  climate. 

The  population  of  the  larger  towns  is  of  a  much  more  complex 
nature.    In  each  there  is  primarily  a  large  Arab  dement, 
consisting  for  the  greater  part  of  members  of  important  and 
wealthy  families.     Thus,  in  Jerusalem,  much   <^   the  local 
influence  is  in  the  hands  of  the  families  of  £1-Khalidi,  H- 
Hussdni  and  one  or  two  others,  who  derive  their  deaccnt  from 
the  heroes  of  the  eariy  days  of  Islam.    The  Turkish  dement 
is  small,  consbting  exdusivdy  of  offidab  sent  individually  from 
Constantinople.    There  are  very  large  contingents  from  the 
Mediterranean  countrieSr  especially  Armenia,  Greece  and  Italy, 
principally  engaged  in  trade.    The  eztraordiinaiy  devdopment 
of  Jewish  colonization  has  since  1870  effected  a  revohitioQ  in 
the  balance  of  population  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  zMXably 
in  Jerusalem.    There  are  few  residents  in  the  country  from  the 
more  eastern  parts  of  Asia — ^if  we  except  the  Turkoman  aeltb> 
mcnts  in  the  Jaulan,  a  nimiber  of  Persians,  and  a  fairiy  large 
Afghan  colony  that  since  1905  has  established  itsdf  in  Jafls. 
The  Mut&wileh  (Motawila),  who  form  the  majority  ol  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  north-west  of  Galilee,  are  prabafaly 
long-settled  inunigrants  from  Persia.    Some  tribes  ol  Kurds  lire 
in  tents  and  huts  near  Lake  Huleh.   If  the  inmates  of  the  cooBt- 
less  monastic  establbhments  be  exduded,  comparatively  few 
from  northern  or  western  Europe  will  remain:  the  Gemun 
"  Templar  "  colonies  being  perhaps  the  most  important.    These 
must  also  be  mentioned  a  Bosnian  colony  establi^ed  at  Caesans 
Palestina,  and  the  Circassian  settlements  placed  in  certtm 
centres  of  Eastern  Palestine  by  the  Turkidi  govemment  m 
order  to  keep  a  restraint  on  the  Bedouin:  the  latter  are  nbo 
found  in  Galilee.    There  was  formeriy  a  large  Sudanese  and 
Algerian  dement  in  the  population  of  some  of  the  large  tovu, 
but  these  have  been  much  reduced  in   numbers  since  the 
beginm'ng  of  the  20th  century:  the  Algerians  however  stiB 
maintain  themsdvcs  in  parts  of  Galilee. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  non-Arab  communities  is  the 
country,  however,  b  without  doubt  the  Samaritan  sect  in 
Nablus  (Shechem);  a  gradually  disappearing  body,  which  has 
maintained  an  independent  exbtence  from  the  time  when  they 
were  first  settled  by  the  Assyrians  to  occupy  the  land  fcft  wau 
b>  the  captivity  of  the  kingdom  of  Israd. 

The  total  population  of  the  country  b  roug^y  estinatcd 
at  650,000,  but  no  authentic  offidal  census  exbts  from  winch 
satbfactory  information  on  thb  point  b  obtainable.  Samt 
two-thirds  of  thb  number  are  Moslems,  the  rest  Christbis  d 
various  sects,  and  Jews.  The  largest  town  in  Pdcstiae  is 
Jerusalem,  estimated  to  contain  a  population  of  about  60,00a 
The  other  towns  of  above  10,000  inhabitants  are  Jaffa  (4SiOoo), 
Gaza  (35,000),  Safed  (30,000),  Nablus  (35,000),  Kerak  (ao,oooK 
Hebron  (18,500),  £s-Salt  (15,000),  Acre  (11,000),  Nasutth 
(11.0C0). 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  the  pcrmaitcnt  popdatioa. 
They  would  be  incomplete  without  a  passing  wofd  oo  the 
non-permanent  elements  which  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
are  in  the  prindpal  centres  the  most  conspicuous.  EBpedaSy 
in  winter  and  early  spring  crowds  of  European  and  Americas 
tourists,  Russian  pilgrims  and  Bokharan  devotees  joitk  ooe 
another  in  the  streets  in  picturesque  incongruity. 

Political  Dmstbiu.— Under  the  Ottoman  iorisdictioB  Pdcstiae 
h^s  no  independent  existence.  West  of  the  Jordan,  and  to  sboot 
half-way  between  Nablus  and  Jerusalem,  b  the  sotttbera  portiaa  m 
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the  vilayet  or  province  of  Beirut.  South  of  this  point  Is  the  nnjak* 
of  Jeniialem.  to  which  Nazaicth  with  its  immediate  neighbourhood  is 
added,  so  as  to  bring  all  the  principal  "  Holy  Places  *'  under  one 
iurisdiction.  East  m  the  Joraan  the  country  forms  part  ol  the 
laive  vilayet  of  Syria,  whose  centre  is  at  Damascus. 

Commuuicaiiens. — Until  189a  communication  through  the  country 
was  entirely  by  caravan,  and  this  primitive  method  is  still  followed 
over  the  neater  part  of  its  area.  On  the  a6th  of  September  of  that 
year  a  rauway  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  with  five  intermediate 
stations,  was  opened,  and  has  much  facilitated  transit  between 
the  coast  and  the  mountains  of  Judaea.  A  railway  from  Haifa 
to  Damascus  was  opened  in  1905;  it  runs  across  the  I^in  of 

'     "'  Beu 


Esdraelon,  enters  the  Ghor  at  Beisan,  then,  turning  northwards 


impinges  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  at  Samakh,  and  runs  up  the  valley  of 
the  Yarmuk  to  join,  at  ed-Der'a,  the  line  of  the  third  railway.  This 
was  undertaken  in  1901  to  connect  Damascus  with  Mecca;  in  1906 
it  was  finished  as  far  as  Ma'an,  and  in  IQ08  the  sectk>n  to  Medina 
was  completed.  Carriage-roads  also  Began  to  be  constructed 
during  the  last  decade  of  the  iQth  century.  They  are  on  the  whole 
carelosly  made  and  maintained,  and  are  liable  to  go  badly  and  more 
m  less  permanently  out  of  repair  in  heavy  rain.  Of  completed 
roads  the  most  important  are  from  Jaffa  to  Haifa,  Jaffa  to  Nablus, 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  Jaffa  to  Gasa;  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  Jerusalem 
to  Bethlehem  with  a  branch  to  Hebron,  Jerusalem  to  Khan  Labban 
— ultimately  to  be  extended  to  Nablus;  and  Gasa  to  Beersheba. 
Other  roads  have  been  begun  in  Galilee  (e.g.  Haifa  to  Tiberias  and 
to  Jenin) ;  but  in  thb  respect  the  northern  province  is  far  behind  the 
southern.  For  the  rest  there  b  a  network  of  tracks,  all  practically 
impassaUe  by  wheeled  vehicles,  extending  over  the  country  and 
connecting  thie  towns  and  villages  one  with  another. 

InduUnes. — ^There  are  no  mines  and  few  manufactures  of  impor- 
tance in  Palestine:  the  country  is  entirely  a^cultural.  ^  Although 
the  processes  are  primitive  and  improvements  are^  discouraged, 
both  by  the  poliqr  of  the  government  and  by  an  indolence  and 
suspiciousness  of  innovation  natural  to  the  people  themselves, 
fine  crops  of  cereab  are  yielded,  especially  in  the  large  wheat-lands 
of  Hauran.  Besides  wheat,  the  following  crops  are  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  cultivated — ^barley,  millet,  sesame,  maize,  beans,  peas, 
lentils,  kursenni  (a  species  of  vetch  used  as  camel-food)  and,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  tobacco.  The  agriculturist  has  many  enemies 
to  contend  with,  the  tax-gatherer  being  perhaps  the  most  deadly; 
and  drought,  earthouakei,  rats  and  locusts  nave  at  all  periods 
been  respoimble  for  Darren  years. 

The  fruit  trade  b  very  considerable.  The  value  of  the  oranges 
export«l  from  Jaffa  in  1906  was  ^^162,000;  this  amount  increases 
annually,  and  of  course  in  addition  a  cohsiderable  quantity  is 
retained  for  home  consumption.  Besides  these  are  grown  melons, 
mulberries,  bananas,  apricots,  quinces,  walnuts,  lemons  and  citron. 
The  culture  of  the  vine — formerly  an  important  staple,  as  is  proved 
by  the  countless  ancient  wine-presses  scattered  over  the  rocky 
hubtdes  of  the  whole  country — Ml  to  some  extent  into  desuetude, 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  Moslem  prohibition  of  wine-drinking,  it  b, 
however,  rapidly  returning  to  favour,  principally  under  Jewish 
auspices,  and  numerous  vineyards  now  exbt  at  different  centres. 
All  over  the  country  are  olive-trees,  the  fruit  and  oil  of  which  are 
a  staple  product  ol  the  country;  the  trade  b  however  hampered 
by  an  excessive  tax  on  trees,  which  not.only  discourages  plantation, 
but  has  the  unfortunate  effect  of  encouraging  destruction.  Other 
fruit  trees  are  abundant,  though  less  so  than  those  we  have  men- 
tioricd:  such  are  pomegranates,  pears,  almonds,  peaches,  and.  in 
the  wanner  mrt  of  the  country,  palms.  Apples  are  few  and  poor 
in  quality.  The  kharrub  CcarM)  b  common  and  yields  a  fruit  eaten 
by  the  poorer  classes.*  Of  ordinary  table  vegetables  a  considerable 
quantity  and  variety  are  grown:  such  are  the  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
saiani^m  (egg-plant),  cucumber,  hibiscus  (bamieh).  lettuce,  carrot, 
artichoke.  K.    The  potato  b  also  grown  in  considerable  quantities. 

Boide  the  agricultural  there  is  a  considerable  pastoral  industry, 
though  it  b  pnncipally  confined  to  production  for  home  consump- 
tion.   Sheep  and  goats  are  bred  throughout  the  country:  but  the 
breeding  of  the  beasts  of  burden  (donkeys,  horses,  camels)  b  chiefly 
in  the  Mods  of  the  Bedouin. 

Of  the  manufactures  the  following  call  for  mention:  pottery 
(at  Gaxa,  Ramkh  and  Jerusalem) ;  soap  (from  olive  oil,  principally 
at  Nablus);  we  may  perhaps  also  extend  the  term  to  include  the 
collecting  of  salt  (from  the  Dead  Sea).  This  last  is  a  government 
nonooMv,  but  illicit  manufacture  and  smuggling  are  highly 
organised.  Some  of  the  minor  industries,  such  as  bee-keeping,  are 
practised  with  success  by  a  few  individuals.  Other  industries  of 
Um  importance  are  basket-making,  weaving,  and  silk  and  cotton 

*  A  samiak  b  usually  a  subordinate  division  of  a  vOayet,  but  that 
of  Jerusalem  has  been  independent  ever  since  the  Crimean  War. 
This  change  was  made  on  account  of  the  trouble  involved  in  referring 
alt  complications  (arising  from  questions  rebting  to  the  political 
sUnding  of  the  holy  places)  to  the  superior  officbb  of  Beirut  or 
Damascus,  as  had  formeriy  been  necessary. 

*  Sometimes  imagined  to  be  the  "  locusts  '*  eaten  by  John  the 
Baptist,  on  which  account  the  tree  is  often  called  the  locust-tree. 
But  it  was  the  insect  whkh  John  used  to  eat ;  it  b  still  eaten  by  the 


RUinufacture.  Stone-quarrying  has  been  fostered  since  1900  by  the 
great  devek^ment  of  buildii^  at  Jerusalem  and  other  places.  Wine 
IS  manufactured  by  several  of  the  German  and  Jewish  colonies, 
and  by  some  of  the  monastic  estaUishments.  Regular  industrial 
worie  IS  however  handicapped  by  competitioo  with  tne  tourist  trade 
in  its  several  branchca— acting  as  guides  and  camp  servants,  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  "souvenirs  (psrved  toys  and  trinkets  in  raother- 
of-peari  and  olive-wood,  forged  antiquities  and  the  like),  and  the 
analogous  trade  in  objets  d€  ptiU  (rosaries,  crosses,  crtide  religious 
pictures,  &c.)  for  pilgrims.  Travellers  in  the  country  squander 
their  money  recklessly,  and  these  trades,  at  once  easy  and  lucrative, 
are  thus  fatally  attractive  to  the  indolent  Syrian  and  prejudicial 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

History 
l.^Old  Testament  History. 

Palestine  is  essentially  a  land  of  small  divbions,  and  iti 
configuration  docs  not  fit  it  to  form  a  separate  entity;  it  "  has 
never  belonged  to  one  nation  and  probably  never  will."*  Its 
position  gives  the  key  to  its  hbtory.  Along  the  west  coast 
ran  the  great  road  for  traders  and  for  the  campaigns  which  have 
made  the  land  famous.  The  seaports  (more  especially  in  Syria, 
including  Phoenicia),  were  wdl  known  to  the  pirates,  traders 
and  sea-powers  of  the  Levant.  The  southernmost,  Gaza,  was 
joined  by  a  road  to  the  mixed  peoples  of  the  Egyptian  ibelta, 
and  was  also  the  port  of  the  Arabian  caravans.  Arabia,  in 
its  turn,  opens  out  into  both  Babylonia  and  Palestine,  and  a 
familiar  route  skirted  the  desert  east  of  the  Jordan  into  Syria 
to  Damascus  and  Hamath.  Damascus  b  closely  connected 
with  Galilee  and  Gilead,  and  has  always  been  in  contact  with 
Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia.  Thus  Pales- 
tine lay  at  the  gate  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  at  the  tall  end  of 
a  number  of  small  states  stretching  up  into  Asia  Minor;  it  was 
encircled  by  the  famous  ancient  civilizations  of  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  South  Arabia  and  Egypt,  of  the  Hittites  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  of  the  Aegean  peoples.  Consequently  its  hbtory  cannot 
be  isolated  from  that  of  the  surrounding  lands.  Recent  research 
in  bringing  to  b'ght  considerable  portions  of  long-forgotten  ages 
b  revolutionizing  those  impressions  which  were  based  upon  the 
Old  Testament — the  sacred  writings  of  a  small  fraction  of  thb 
great  area;  and  a  broad  survey  of  the  vicissitudes  of  thb  area 
furnishes  a  truer  perspective  of  the  few  centuries  which  concern 
the  biblical  student.^  The  hbtozy  of  the  Israelites  b  only  one 
aspect  of  the  hbtory  of  Palestine,  and  thb  b  part  of  the  hbtory 
of  a  very  closely  interrelated  portion  of  a  world  sharing  many 
similar  forms  of  thought  and  custom.  It  will  be  necessary 
here  to  approach  the  subject  from  a  point  of  view  which  b  less 
familiar  to  the  biblical  student,  and  to  treat  Palestine  not  merely 
as  the  land  of  the  Bible,  but  as  a  land  which  has  played  a  part 
in  hbtory  for  certainly  more,  than  4000  years.  The  close  of 
Old  Testament  hbtory  (the  book  of  Nehemiah)  in  the  Persian 
age  forms  a  convenient  divbion  between  ancient  Palestine  and 
the  career  of  the  land  under  non-oriental  influence  during  the 
Greek  and  Roman  ages.  It  also  marks  the  culmination  of  a 
lengthy  historical  and  religious  development  in  the  establbh- 
ment  of  Judaism  and  its  inveterate  rival  Samaritanbm.  The 
most  important  data  bearing  upon  the  first  great  period  are 
given  elsewhere  in  thb  work,  and  it  b  proposed  to  offer  here  a 
more  general  survey.* 

To  the  prehbtoric  ages  belong  the  palaeolithic  and  neolithic 
flints,  from  the  dbtribution  of  which  an  attempt  might  be  made 
to  give  a  synthetic  sketch  of  early  Palestinian  man.*  ^^ 
A  burial  cave  at  Gezer  has  revealed  the  exbtence  2Kim? 
of  a  race  of  slight  build  and  stature,   muscular, 
with  elongated  crania,  and  thick  and  heavy  skull-bones.  The 

'  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist,  Ceog.  ef  the  Holv  Land,  p.  58.  Thb  and  the 
author's  art.  "  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ency.  Bib.  vol.  iv.,  and  his 
Jerusalem  (London,  1907),  are  invaluable  for  the  relation  between 
Palestinbn  geography  and  history.  For  the  wider  geographical 
rcUtions,  see  especially  D.  G.  Hoearth,  Nearer  East  (London,  1902). 

*See  especbfly  the  writings  of  H.  Wincklcr,  in  the  3rd  ed.  of 
Schrader's  KeiltHschriften  und  das  AlU  Test.  (Beritn.  1903):  his 
RelifioH'susckichtlicher  «.  geschichilicher  Orient  (1906),  &c. 

*See  tne  articles  on  tne  surrounding  countries  and  peoples, 
and,  for  the  biblical  traditions,  art.  Jaws. 

*See  H.  Vincent,  Canaan  d^aprhs  fexplonUion  riceula  (Paris, 
1907),  pp.  374  sqq.,  also  pp.  393-4^6. 
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people  lived  in  caves  or  rade  huts,  and  had  domesticated  animals 
(sheep,  cow,  pig,  goat),  the  bones  of  which  they  fashioned  into 
various  implements.  Physically  they  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  normal  type,  also  found  at  Gezer,  which  was  taller,  of 
stronger  build,  with  well-developed  skulls,  and  is  akin  both 
to  the  Sinaitic  and  Palestinian  t>'pe  illustrated  upon  Egyptian 
monuments  from  c.  3000  B.C.,  and  to  the  modem  native.'  The 
study  of  Oriental  ethnology  in  the  light  of  history  is  still  very 
incomplete,  but  the  regular  trend  of  events  points  to  a  mixture 
of  races  from  the  south  (the  home  of  the  Semites)  and  the  north. 
At  what  pertod  Palestine  first  became  the  "  Semitic  "  land, 
which  it  has  always  remained,  is  uncertain;  nor  can  one  decide 
whether  the  characteristic  megalithic  monuments,  especially  to 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  are  due  to  the  first  wave  which  introduced 
the  Semitic  (Canaanitc)  dialect  and  the  place-names.  At  all 
events  during  the  last  centuries  of  the  third  millennium  B.C., 
remarkable  for  the  high  state  of  civilization  in  Babylonia,  Egypt 
and  Crete,  Palestine  shares  in  the  active  life  and  intercourse 
of  the  age;  and  while  its  fertile  fields  are  visited  by  Egypt, 
Babylonia  (under  Gimil-Sin,  Gudea  and  Sargon)  claims  some 
supremacy  over  the  west  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean. 

A  more  definite  stage  is  reached  in  the  period  of  the  Hyksos 
(c.  1700),  the  invaders  of  Egypt,  whose  Asiatic  origin  is  sug- 
^  gested  inter  alia  by  the  proper-names  which  include 

2S25J^/' Jacob"  and  "Anath"  as  deities.*  After  their 
expulsion  it  is  very  significant  to  find  that  Egypt 
forthwith  enters  upon  a  series  of  campaigns  in  Palestine  and 
Syria  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  its  successes  over  a  district 
whose  political  fate  was  bound  up  with  Assyria  and  Asia  Minor 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  policy  which  became  traditional.  Apart 
from  rather  disconnected  details  which  bdong  properly  to  the 
history  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  it  is  not  until  about  the  i6th 
century  B.C.  that  Palestine  appears  in  the  dear  light  of  history, 
and  henceforth  its  course  can  be  traced  with  some  sort  of  con- 
tinuity. Of  fundamental  importance  are  the  Amama  ctmeiform 
tablets  discovered  in  1887,  containing  some  of  the  political 
correspondence  between  Western  Asia  and  Egsrpt  for  a  few 
years  of  the  reigns  of  Amcnophis  III.  and  IV.  (c.  1414-1360).* 
The  first  Babylonian  djmasty,  now  well  known  for  its  Kham- 
murabi,  belonged  to  the  past,  but  the  cuneiform  script  and 
language  are  still  used  among  the  Hltiitcs  of  Asia  Minor  (centring 
at  Boghaz-kcui)  and  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  Egypt 
itself  was  now  passing  from  its  greatness,  and  the  Hittites 
iq.v.) — the  term  is  open  to  some  criticism — ^were  its  rivals  for 
the  possession  of  the  intervening  lands.  Peoples  (apparently 
Iranian)  of  Hittite  connexion  from  the  powerful  state  of  Mitanni 
(Northern  Syria  and  Mesopotamia)  had  already  left  their  mark 
as  far  south  as  Jerusalem,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  personal 
names,^  and  to  the  intercourse  with  (apparently)  Aegean 
culture  revealed  by  excavation,  the  letters  add  references 
to  mercenaries  and  bands  from  Melubb^  (viz.  Arabia), 
Mesopotamia  and  the  Levant.  The  diminutive  dlies  of  this 
cosmopolitan  Palestine  were  ruled  by  kings,  not  necessarily  of  the 
native  stock;  some  were  appointed — and  even  anointed — by 
the  Egyptian  king,  and  the  small  extent  of  these  city-states  is 
obvioys  from  the  references  to  the  kings  of  such  near-lying  sites 
OS  Jerusalem,  Gezer,  Ashkelon  and  Lachish.  Tom  by  mutual 
jealousy  and  intrigue,  and  forming  little  confederations  among 

*  For  fuller  treatment  <rf  the  data  ne  R.  A.  S.  Macallster's  complete 
memoir  of  the  Geier  excavations. 

'  Reference  may  be  made  to  Ed.  Meyer's  admirable  survey  of 
Oriental  history  down  to  this  age,  Cetck,  d.  AUertums  (Berlin, 
1909),  alao  to  J.  H.  Breasted,  Hist,  of  Etypt  (London,  1906),  bks. 
i.-iv.;  and  L.  W.  Kine,  Hist,  of  Bab.  and  Ass  vol.  i.  (London.  1910). 
Some  knowledge  of  the  culture,  religion,  history  and  interrelattons 
over  the  area  of  which  Palestine  formed  part  ts  indbpensaMe  for 
any  careful  study  of  the  ages  upon  which  we  now  enter. 

'See  the  admirable  edition  by  J.  A.  Knudtzon,  with  full  notes 
by  O.  Wcbcr  (Leipzig,  1907-1910).  For  their  bearing  on  Palestine, 
especially  P.  Dhorme,  Rev.  bibliqiu  (1908),  pp.  500-5x9;   (t909)> 


pp.  50-73,  368-385 

*  Dhorme.  op.  cit.  (1009).  pp.  60  mo.  ;  H.  R.  Hall.  Proc.  Soc. 
BiU.  Arch.  (1909),  xxxi.  233  scq.;  Weber,  op.  cit.,  p.  1088  seq.; 
ff.  A.  H.  Sayce,  Arch,  of  Cuneiform  Inscr.  (1907),  pp.  193  sqq. 


themselves,  they  were  united  by  their  common  reoognitioo  of 
the  Egyptian  suzerain,  their  court  of  a|^)eal,  or  in  some  short- 
lived attempt  to  withstand  him.  Apart  from  Jerusalem  and 
a  few  towns  on  the  coast,  the  real  weight  lay  to  the  north,  and 
especially  in  the  state  of  Amor.*  It  is  an  age  of  internal  dis- 
organization and  of  heavy  pressure  by  land  and  by  sea  from 
Northern  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  The  land  seethes  with  exdte^ 
ment,  and  Palestine,  wavering  between  aUegiance  to  Egypt  and 
intrigues  with  the  great  movements  at  its  north,  b  unable  to 
take  any  independent  line  of  action.  The  Ictteis  vividly  describe 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  appealing  to  Egypt,  abound 
in  protestations  of  loyalty,  complaints  of  the  disloyalty  of  othe; 
kings  and  excuses  for  the  writers'  suspidoos  conduct.  Of 
exceptional  interest  are  the  letters  from  Jerusalem  dcKiibing 
the  hostility  of  the  maritime  coast  and  the  disturbances  <rf  the 
Qabiru  ("  allies  ")>  ^  name  which,  though  often  equated  with 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  may  ha\'e  no  ethnologjcal  or  historical 
significance.*  But  Egypt  was  unable  to  help  the  loyafists, 
even  ancient  Mitanni  lost  its  political  independence,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Hittites  was  assured.  The  history  of  the  age 
illustrated  by  the  Amama  letters  is  continued  in  the  taUcts 
found  at  Boghaz-kcui,  the  capital  of  the  old  Hittite  Empire.' 
Subsequent  Egyptian  evidence  records  that  Setl  I.  (c.  1320)  of 
the  XlXth  Dynasty  led  an  expedition  into  Palestine,  but 
struggles  with  the  Hittites  continued  untO  Ramcses  II.  (c.  1300) 
conduded  with  them  an  elaborate  treaty  which  left  him  fittk 
more  than  Palestine.  Even  this  province  was  with  difficulty 
nuuntained:  the  disturbances  in  the  Levant  and  In  Asia  Minor 
(which  bdong  to  Aegean  and  Hittite  history)  and  the  revival 
of  Assyria  were  reshaping  the  political  history  of  Western  Asia. 

Under  Rameses  III.  {c.  1 200-1169)  we  may  rccogniae  another 
age  of  disorganization  in  Palestine,  in  the  moventents  with  which 
the  Philistines  {q.v.)  were  concerned.  Nevertheless,  Eo^ic 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  fresh  spell  of  extended  supremacy,  and 
Rameses  apparently  sucneded  in  recovering  Palestine  and 
some  part  of  Syria.  But  it  was  the  dose  of  a  lengthy  period 
during  which  Egypt  had  endeavoured  to  keep  Palestine  detached 
from  Asia,  and  Palestine  had  realized  the  significance  of  a 
powerful  empire  at  its  south-western  border.  Somevduu  If tcr 
Tt^th-Pileser  (c.  i  xoo)  pushed  the  limits  of  Assyrian  sozeraioty 
westwards  over  the  lands  formerly  hdd  by  the  great  Hittite 
Empire.  It  is  at  this  age,  when  the  external  evidence  becomes 
extremely  fragmentary,  that  new  political  movements  were 
inaugurated  and  new  confederations  of  states  sprang  into 
existence.  Palestine  had  been  politically  part  of  ^gypt  or  of 
the  Hittite  Empire;  we  now  reach  the  stage  whoe  It  becomes 
more  dosdy  identified  with  Israelite  history. 

Palestine  had  not  as  yet  been  absorbed  by  any  of  the  great 
powers  with  whose  history  and  culture  it  had  been  so  dosdy 
bound  up  for  so  many  centuries.  In  the  "Amama** 
age  the  little  kings  had  a  certain  measure  of  inde- 
pendence, provided  they  guarded  the  royal  caravan 
routes,  paid  tribute,  refrained  from  con^iracy,  and  generally 
supported  their  suzerain  and  his  agents.  However  profound 
the  influence  of  Babylonia  may  have  been,  excavation  has 
discovered  comparatively  few  spedfic  traces  off  it.  Although 
cundform  was  used,  the  Palestinian  letters  show  that  the  native 
language,  as  in  the  case  of  earlier  proper-names,  ms  novt 
nearly  akin  to  the  later  "  Canaanite  *'  (Hebrew,  Moabite  and 
Phoenidan).  In  view  of  the  relations  subsisting  among  Pales- 
tine, Mitanni  and  the  Hittites,  it  is  evident  that  Babyloniaa 

*  Amor  (Ass.  Amwru,  Bibl.  AmonU\  hy  north  of  Lehsam  and 
behind  Phoenicia;  but  the  term  fluctuates  (Weber,  •P**^* 
\\\2  sqq.).  See  art.  AMORITB&  and  A.  T.  Clay.  Amnm  (Phda- 
deiphia,  1909). 

•  See  H.  Winckkrr.  AUar.  Forscknni.  (1902).  vL  M:  W.  M.  HQOcr 
in  I.  Benzinger,  Heb.  Arckdol.  (1907),  p.  445;  B.  Eefdmaos,  it«a<. 
Stud.  (1908).  ii.  61  iqq. ;  Dhorme.  op.  iU.  (IQ09).  PP^  677  sqq. 
movement  cf  the  |;{abiru  cannot  be  iadabed  from  that 


in  other  krlters  (where  the  enemy  are  not  described  by  this  i«rm>. 
and  thdr  steps  do  not  agree  with  those  of  the  invading  wsebtcs 
in  the  book  01  Joshua  («.».).  .      ^     »       «   ..   , 

Y  H.  WincUtf .  MiU€a.  d.  dtutseken  Orieat-CestlL  s.  Btrim  {t^07} 
No.  35:  d.  J.  Gaxitaog,  Land  of  HiUiUs  (London,  1910).  316  mff^. 
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influence  could  have  entered  indirectly;  and  until  one  can 
determine  how  much  is  specifically  Babylonian  the  analogies 
and  parallels  cannot  be  made  the  ground  for  sweeping  assertions. 
The  influence  of  a  superior  power  upon  the  culture  of  a  people 
cannot  of  course  be  denied;  but  history  proves  that  it  depends 
upon  tJie  resemblance  between  the  two  peoples  and  their 
re^>ectlve  levels  of  thought,  and  that-it  is  not  necessarily  either 
deq>  or  lasting.  A  better  case  might  be  made  for  Egypt;  yet 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  its  colonies,  the  cult  of  its 
gods,  the  erection  of  temples  or  shrines,  and  the  numerous 
traces  of  intercourse  exposed  by  excavation,  Palestine  was 
Asiatic  rather  than  Egyptian.  Indeed  Asiatic  influence  made 
itself  felt  in  Eg3fpt  before  the  Hyksos  age,  and  later,  and  more 
stroni^y,  during  the  XVIIlth  and  following  Dynasties,  and 
deities  of  Syro-Palestinian  fame  (Resheph,  Baal,  Anath,  the 
Baalath  of  Byblos,  Kadesh,  Astarte)  found  a  hospitable  welcome. 
On  the  whole,  there  was  everywhere  a  common  foundation  of 
culture  and  thought,  with  local,  tribal  and  national  develop- 
ments; and  it  is  useful  to  observe  the  striking  similarity  of 
religious  phraseology  throughout  the  Semitic  sources,  and  its 
similarity  with  the  ideas  in  the  Egyptian  texts.  And  this 
becomes  more  instructive  when  comparison  is  made  between 
cuneiform  or  Egyptian  sources  extending  over  many  centuries 
and  particular  groups  of  evidence  (Amama  letters,  Canaanite 
and  Aramaean  inscriptions,  the  Old  Testament  and  later  Jewish 
literature  to  the  Tsilmud),  and  pursued  to  the  customs  and 
beliefs  of  the  same  area  to-day.  The  result  is  to  emphasize 
(a)  the  inveterate  and  indissoluble  connexion  between  reb'gious, 
social  and  political  life,  (b)  the  differences  between  the  ordinary 
current  rel^ous  (inceptions  and  specific  positive  developments 
of  them,  and  (c)  the  vicissitudes  of  these  particular  growths  in 
their  relation  to  history.^ 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  religion  of  Palestine  in  the 
Amama  age  was  no  inchoate  or  inarticulate  belief;  h'ke  the 
■y  ,  .  material  culture  it  had  passed  through  the  elementary 
stages  and  was  a  fully  established  though  not,  perhaps, 
a  very  advanced  organism.  There  were  doubtless  then,  as 
later,  numerous  local  deities,  closely  connected  with  local 
districts,  differing  perhaps  in  name,  but  the  centre  of  similar 
ideas  as  regards  their  relations  to  their  worshippers.  Com- 
mercial and  political  intercourse  had  also  brought  a  knowledge 
of  other  deities,  who  were  worth  venerating,  or  who  were  the 
survivors  of  a  former  supremacy,  or  whcne  recognition  was 
enforced.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  find  in  the  Amama 
letters  that  the  supremacy  of  Egypt  meant  also  that  of  the 
national  god,  and  the  loyaJ  Palestinian  kings  acknowledge  that 
their  land  belonged  to  Egypt's  king  and  god.  In  accordance 
with  what  is  now  known  to  be  a  very  widespread  belief,  the 
kingship  was  a  semi-divine  function,  and  the  Pharaoh  was  the 
incarnation  of  Amon-Re.  This  would  bring  a  greater  coherence 
of  worship  among  the  chaos  of  local  cults.  The  petty  kings 
naturally  recognize  the  identity  of  the  Pharaoh,  and  they  hail 
liim  as  their  god  and  identify  him  with  the  heads  of  their  own 
pantheon.  Thus  he  is  called — in  the  cuneiform  letters — their 
Shamash  or  their  Addu.  The  former,  the  sun-deity,  god  of 
justice,  &c.,  was  already  well  known,  to  judge  from  Palestinian 
place-names  (Beth-Shemesh,  &c.).  The  latter,  storm  or  weather 
god,  or,  in  another  aspect,  god  of  rain  and  therefore  of  fertility, 
is  ^>ecifically  West  Asiatic,  and  may  be  equated  with  Hadad 
and  Ramman  (see  below).  He  is  presumably  the  Baal  who  is 
associated  with  thimder  and  lightning,  and  with  the  bull,  and 
who  was  familiar  to  the  Egyptians  of  the  XlXth  and  XXth 
Dynasties  in  the  adulations  of  their  divine  king.  He  is  probably 
also  "  the  lord  of  the  gods  "  (the  head  of  a  pantheon)  invoked 
in  a  private  cuneiform  tablet  unearthed  at  Taanach.*  Besides 
these  gods,  and  others  whose  fftme  may  be  inferred  (Dagon, 

^  Much  confusion  can  be  and  has  been  caused  by  disregarding  (b) 
and  by  aoppoung  that  the  appearance  of  similar  elements  of  thougnt 
or  ciutom  implied  the  presence  of  timtlar  more  complete  organisms 
(e.g.  totenusm,  astral  rcllcion,  jurisprudence^.    Cf.  p.  18a.  n.  4. 

*  See.  most  recently,  Unenad's  translation  in  H.  Gressmann, 
Ausgnbunfen  in  Pal.  u.  d.  A.  T.  (TQbiMen,  1908),  p.  19  seq.  The 
title  "  lord  of  heaven  " — whether  the  Sun  or  Addu,  thete  was  a 


Nebo,  Nergal,  &c.),  there  were  the  doaely-related  goddesses 
Ashira  and  Ishtar-Astarte  (the  Old  Testament  Asherah  and 
Ashtoreth).  Possibly  the  name  Yahweh  (see  Jehovah)  had 
already  entered  Palestine,  but  it  is  not  prominent,  and  if,  as 
in  the  case  of  certain  other  deities,  the  extension  of  the  name 
and  cult  went  hand-in-hand  with  political  circumstances,  these 
must  be  sought  in  the  problems  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy.* 

At  an  age  when  there  were  no  great  external  empires  to  control 
Palestine  the  Hebrew  monarchy  arose  and  claimed  a  premier 
place  amid  its  neighbours  (c.  looo).  How  the  smsll  ggaeofUM 
rival  districts  with  their  petty  kings  were  united  fi»*mr 
into  a  kingdom  under  a  single  head  is  a  disputed  M*'*"*^* 
question;  the  stages  from  the  half-Hittite,  half-Egyptian  land 
to  the  independent  Hebrew  state  with  its  national  god  are  an 
imsolved  problem.  Biblical  tradition  quite  plausibly  represents 
a  mighty  invasion  of  tribes  who  had  come  from  Southern  Palestine 
and  Northern  Arabia  (Elath,  Ezion-geber) — but  primarily  from 
Egypt— and,  after  a  series  of  national "  judges,"  established  the 
kingship.  But  no  place  can  be  found  for  this  conquest,  as  U  is 
described^  either  before  the  "  Amama  ".  age  (the  date,  following 
X  Kings  vi.  z)  or  about  the  time  of  Ramcses  II.  and  Mineptah 
(see  Exod.  i.  xi);  and  if  the  latter  king  (c.  1244)  records  the 
subjugation  of  the  people  (?  or  land)  "  Israel,"  the  complicated 
history  of  names  does  not  guarantee  the  absolute  identity 
of  this  "  Israel "  either  with  the  pure  Israelite  tribes  which 
invaded  the  land  or  with  the  intermixed  people  after  this  event 
(see  Jews:  $$  6^).  Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  this 
invasion  and  the  sequel,  the  rise  and  persistence  of  an  inde- 
pendent Palestinian  kingdom  was  an  event  which  concerned  the 
neighbouring  states.  Its  stability  and  the  necessary  furtherance 
of  commerce,  usual  among  Oriental  kings,  depended  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  maritime  coast  (Philistia  and  Phoenicia),  Edom, 
Moab,  Ammon,  Gilead  and  the  Syrian  states;  and  the  biblical 
and  external  records  for  the  next  four  centuries  (to  586)  fre- 
quently illustrate  situations  growing  out  of  this  interrelation. 
The  evidence  of  the  course  of  these  crucial  years  is  unequal  and 
oftien  sadly  fragmentary,  and  is  more  conveniently  noticed  in 
connexion  with  the  biblical  history  (see  Jews:  \\  9-17).  A 
con^icuous  feature  b  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  this  single 
monarchy,  which,  however  it  originated,  speedily  became  two 
rival  states  (Judah  and  Israel).  These  are  separated  by  a  very 
ambiguous  frontier,  and  have  their  geographical  and  political 
links  to  the  south  and  north  respectively.  The  balance  of 
power  moves  now  to  Israel  and  now  to  Judah,  and  tendencies 
to  internal  disintegration  are  illustrated  by  the  dynastic  changes 
in  Israel  and  by  the  revolts  and  intrigues  in  both  states.  As 
the  power  of  the  surrounding  empires  revived,  these  entered 
again  into  Palestinian  history.  As  regards  Egypt,  apart  from 
a  few  references  in  biblical  history  {eg,  to  Its  interference  in 
Philistia  and  friendliness  to  Judah,  see  Phiustine),  the  chief 
event  was  the  great  invasion  by  Shesbonk  (Shishak)  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  loth  century;  but  although  it  appears  to  be 
an  isolated  campaign,  contact  with  Egypt,  to  judge  from  the 
archaeological  results  of  the  excavations,  was  never  intermittent. 
The  next  definite  stage  is  the  dynasty  of  the  Israelite  Omrl  (9.0.)* 
to  whom  is  ascribed  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Samaria.  The 
dynasty  lasted  nearly  half  a  century,  and  is  contemporary 
with  the  expansion  of  Phoenicia,  and  presumably  therefore 
with  some  prominence  of  the  south  maritime  coast.  The  xoyal 
houses  of  Phoenicia,  Israel  and  Judah  were  united  by  inter- 
marriage, and  the  last  two  by  joint  undertakings  in  trade 
and  war  (note  also  x  Kings  ix.  a6  seq.).  Meanwhile  Assyria 
was  gradually  establishing  itself  westwards,  and  a  remarkable 
confederation  of  the  heirs  of  the  old  Hittite  kingdom,  ^^^^ 
"  kings  of  the  land  of  Qatti "  (the  Assyrian  term  om!^^. 
for  the  Hittites)  was  formed  to  oppose  it.  Southern 
Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia,  Ammon,  the  Syrian  Desert  and  Israel 
(under  Omri's  son  "  AJiab  the  Israelite  ")  sent  their  troops  to 
support  Damascus  which,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  efforts  of 

tendency  to  identify  them — ^was  perhaps  known  in  Palestine,  as  it 
certainly  was  in  Egypt  anci  among  the  Hittites. 
'  See  S.  A.  Cook,  Expositor,  Aug.  1910,  pp.  111-127. 
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Shalmaneser,*  was  evidently  able  to  hold  its  own  from  854  to 
839.  The  anti-Assyrian  alliance  was,  as  often  in  west  Asia,  a 
temporary  one,  and  the  inveterate  rivalries  of  the  small  states 
are  illustrated,  in  a  striking  manner,  in  the  downfall  of  Omri's 
dynasty  and  the  rise  of  that  of  Jehu  (842-c.  745);  in  the  bitter 
onslaughts  of  Damascus  upon  Israel,  leading  nearly  to  its 
annihilation;  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  king  of  Hamath 
by  Damascus,  Cilida  and  small  states  in  north  Syria;  in  an 
Israelite  expedition  against  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (3  Kings 
ziv.  13  seq.);  and  finally  in  the  recovery  and  extension  of 
Israelite  power — perhaps  to  Damascus — ^under  Jeroboam  II. 
In  such  vicissitudes  as  these  Palestinian  history  proceeds  upon 
a  much  larger  scale  than  the  national  biblical  records  relate, 
and  the  external  evidence  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
h'ght  it  throws  upon  the  varying  situations.  Syria  could  control 
the  situation,  and  it  in  turn  was  influenced  by  the  ambitions  of 
Assyria,  to  whose  advantage  it  was  when  the  small  states  were 
rent  by  mutual  suspicion  and  hostility.  It  is  possible,  too, 
that,  as  the  states  did  not  scruple  to  take  advantage  of  the 
difficulties  of  their  rivals,  Assjoia  played  a  more  prominent 
part  in  keeping  these  jealousies  alive  than  the  evidence  actually 
states.  Moreover,  in  the  Ught  of  these  moves  and  counter- 
moves  one  must  interpret  the  isolated  or  incomplete  narratives 
of  Hebrew  history."  The  repeated  blows  of  Assyria  did  not  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  fresh  expeditions,  and  later,  Adad-Nirari  III. 
(812-783)  claims  as  tributary  the  land  of  Hatti,  Amor,  Tyre, 
Sidon,  "the  land  of  Omri "  (Israel),  Edom  and  Philistia. 
Israel  at  the  death  of  Jeroboam  was  rent  by  divided  factions, 
whereas  Judah  (under  Uzziah)  has  now  become  a  powerful 
kingdom,  controlling  both  Philistia  and  the  Edomite  port  of 
Elath  on  the  gulf  of  'Akaba.  The  dependence  of  Judaean 
sovereignty  upon  these  districts  was  inevitable;  the  resources  of 
Jerusalem  obviously  did  not  rely  upon  the  small  district  of 
Judah  alone.  If  Ammon  also  was  tributary  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  8, 
xxvii.),  deah'ngs  with  Israel  and  perhaps  Damascus  could 
probably  be  inferred. 

A  new  period  begins  with  Tiglath-Pileser  IV.  (745-728): 
pro-  and  anti-Assyrian  parties  now  make  themselves  felt,  and 
Pndomh  when  north  Syria  was  taken  in  738,  Tyre,  Sidon, 
mmmmoi  Damascus-  (under  Rezin),  "Samaria"  (under 
Auyrim,  Menahem)  and  a  queen  of  Aribi  were  among  the  tribu- 
taries. It  is  possible  that  Judah  (under  Uzziah  and  Jotham) 
had  come  to  an  understanding  with  Assyria;  at  all  events  Ahaz 
was  at  once  encircled  by  fierce  attacks,  and  was  only  saved  by 
Tiglath-Pileser's  campaign  against  Philistia,  north  Israel  and 
Damascus.  With  the- siege  and  fall  of  Damascus  (733*32) 
Assyria  gained  the  north,  and  its  supremacy  was  recognized  by 
the  tribes  of  the  Syrian  desert  and  Arabia  (Aribi,  Tema,  Sheba). 
In  722  Samaria,  though  under  an  Assyrian  vassal  (Hoshea  the 
last  king),  joined  with  Philistia  in  revolt;  in  720  it  was  allied 
with  Gaza  and  Damascus,  and  the  persbtence  of  unrest  is 
evident  when  Sargoa  in  715  found  it  necessary  to  transport 
into  Samaria  various  peoples  of  the  desert.  Judah  itself  was 
next  involved  in  an  anti-Assyrian  league  (with  Edom,  Moab 
and  Philistia),  but  apparently  submitted  in  time;  nevertheless 
a  decade  later  (701),  after  the  change  of  dynasty  in  Assyria,  it 
participated  in  a  great  but  unsuccessful  effort  from  Phoenicia 
to  Philistia  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  suffered  disastrously.* 
With  the  crushing  blows  upon  Syria  and  Samaria  the  centre  of 
interest  moves  southwards  and  the  history  is  influenced  by 
Assyria's  rivsd  Babylonia  (under  Marduk-baladan  and  his 
successors),  by  north  Arabia  and  by  Egypt.  Henceforth 
there  is  little  Samarian  history,  and  of  Judah,  for  nearly  a 
century,  few  political  events  are  recorded  Qews:  \  16).  Judah 
was  under  Assyrian  supremacy,  and,  although  it  was  in- 
volved with  Arabians  in  the  revolt  planned  by  Babylonia 

•  *  Recently  found  to  be  the  third  of  that  name  (H.  W.  Hogg,  The 
JnUrpreterf  1910,  p.  329). 

'  So  e.g.  in  references  to  Ammon.  Damascus  and  Hamath,  and 
in  Judacan  relations  with  Philistia,  Moab  and  Edom. 

'See  art.  Hbzbkiah.  A  recently  published  inscription  of  Sen- 
nacherib (of  694  B.C.)  mentions  enslaved  peoples  from  Philistia  and 
Tyre«  but  does  not  name  Judah. 
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(against   Assurbanipal),  it  appears  to  have  been  eeneially 
quiescent. 

At  this  stage  disturbances,  now  by  Aramaean  tribes,  now  fay 
Arabia,  combine  with  the  new  rise  of  Egypt  and  the  weakness 
of  Assyria  to  mark  a  turning-point  in  the  world's 
history.  Psammetichus  (Psamtek)  I.  (663-609)  with 
his  Greeks,  Carians,  lonians  and  soldiers  from  Pales- 
tine and  Syria,  re-established  once  more  an  Egyptian  Empire, 
and  replaced  the  fluctuating  relations  between  Palestine  and 
the  small  dynasts  of  the  Delta  by  a  settled  policy.  Trading 
intercommunication  in  the  Levant  and  the  constant  passage 
to  and  fro  of  merchants  brought  Egypt  to  the  front,  and,  in 
an  age  of  archaic  revival,  the  effort  was  made  to  le-estaUish 
the  ancient  supremacy  over  Palestine  and  Syria.  The  precise 
meaning  of  these  changes,  for  Palestinian  history  and  liife  can 
only  incompletely  be  perceived,  and  even  the  significance  of  the 
great  Scythian  invasion  and  of  the  greater  movements  with  which 
it  was  connected  is  uncertain  (see  Scythia).  At  all  events, 
^Sypt  (under  Necho,  609-593)  prepared  to  take  advantage  oC 
the  decay  of  Assyria,  and  marched  into  Asia.  Judah  (under 
Josiah)  was  overthrown  at  Megiddo,  where  about  nine  centuries 
previously  the  victory  of  Tethmoses  (Thutmose)  III.  had  made 
Egypt  supreme  over  Palestine  and  Syria.  But  Egypt  was  now 
at  once  confronted  by  the  Neo-Babylonian  or  Chaldean  Empire 
(under  Nabopolassar),  which,  after  annihilating  Assyria  with 
the  help  of  the  Medians,  naturally  claimed  a  right  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast-lands.  The  defeat  of  Necho  by  Nebuchad- 
rezzar at  Carchemish  (605)  is  one  of  the  world-famous  battles. 

Although  Syria  and  Palestine  now  became  Babylonian,  this 
revival  of  the  Egyptian  Empire  aroused  hqpes  in  Judah  of 
deliverance  and  led  to  revolts  (under  Jehoiachin 
and  Zedekiah),  in  which  Judah  was  apparently  not 
alone.^  They  ciUminated  in  the  fall  of  this  kingdom 
in  586.  Henceforth  the  history  of  Palestine  is  dtsoonneded 
and  fragmentary,  and  the  few  known  events  of  political 
importance  are  tsohtted  and  can  be  supplemented  only  by  infer- 
ences from  the  movements  of  Egypt,  Philistia  or  Pboenida, 
or  from  the  (Hd  Testament.  According  to  the  Qialdeaa 
Nabonidus  (553)  all  the  kings  from  Gaza  to  the  Euphrates 
assisted  in  his  buildings,  and  the  Chaldean  policy  generally 
appears  to  have  been  favourable  towards  faithful  vassals. 
Cyrus  meanwhile  was  rising  to  lead  the  Persians  against  Media. 
After  a  career  of  success  he  captured  Babylonia  (553)  and  forth- 
with claimed,  in  his  famous  inscription,  the  submission  of  Amor. 
For  the  next  200  years  Palestine  remained  part  ol  the  new 
Persian  Empire  which,  with  all  its  ramifications  on  land  and  00 
sea,  embraced  the  civilized  world  from  the  Himalayas  to  the 
Levant,  until  the  advent  of  Alexander  the  Great  (see  Jews:  \  iq). 
Very  gradually  the  face  of  history  underwent  a  complete  change. 
Egypt  had  resumed  its  eariier  connexions  with  the  Levantine 
heirs  of  the  ancient  Aegeans,  the  old  empires  dL  the  Nearer 
East  had  practically  exhausted  themselves,  and  Palestine  passed 
into  the  fresh  life  and  thought  of  the  Greeks.  (See  below,  p.  617 J 

In  any  consideration  of  the  internal  conditions  in  Palestine  & 
must  be  observed  that  there  is  a  continuity  of  thought,  otstom 
and  culture  which  is  independent  of  political  changes 
and  vicissitudes  of  names.  With  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  monarchy  Palestine  did  mt  enter 
into  a  new  world.  Whatever  internal  changes 
ensued  between  the  "  Amama  "  age  and  xooo  b.c,  they  bav« 
not  left  their  mark  upon  the  course  of  culture  illustrated  by  the 
excavations.  These  still  indicate  communicaiima  with  Egypt 
and  the  north  (Syria,  Asia  Minor;  Assyria  and  the  Levant  not 
excluded),  and  even  when  a  novel  culture  presents  itself,  as  in 
certain  graves  at  Gezer,  the  affinities  are  with  Cyprus  and  Asia 
Minor  (Caria)  of  about  the  xxth  or  xoth  century.*   The  use  of 

*  Cf.  Jcr.  xxvii.  2  icq.,  and  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  Hcpln 
(Apncs.  588-569).  ^  .... 

'At  present  it  is  difficult  as  regards  Palestine  to  dmuvuttli 
Aegean  influence  (direct  and  indirect)  from  that  of  Asia  Minor 
generally.  Only  after  the  old  Cretan  (Minoan)  cultare  had  pi«w.d 
Its  zenith  and  was  already  decadent  does  it  suddenly  appear  n 
Cyprus  (H.  R.  Hall.  Froc.  Sac,  BM.  Arch,  xxxL  227}. 
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iron  came  in  about  this  time,  perhaps  from  the  north,  and  biblical 
history  (z  Kings  z.  28  seq.,  see  the  commentaries)  even  ascribes 
to  Solomon  the  import  of  horses  from  Kue  and  Musri  (Cilida 
and  Cappadoda).  The  cuneiform  script,  which  continued  in 
Egypt  during  the  XlXth  and  XXth  Dynasties,  was  perhaps 
still  used  in  Palestine;  it  was  doubtless  familiar  at  least  during 
the  Assyrian  supremacy.  But  in  the  meanwhile  the  "  North 
Semitic"  alphabet  appears  (from  850)  with  almost  identical 
forma  in  extreme  north  S3rria  {e.g.  Sam'al),  in  Cyprus,  Gezer, 
and  in  Moab.  The  type  is  very  closely  related  to 
the  oldest  European  (Etruscan)  forms,  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  to  the  "South  Semitic"  (old  Idinaean  and  Sabaean); 
and  since  it  at  once  begins  (c.  700)  to  develop  along  separate 
paths  (Canaanite  and  Aramaean),  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
common  ancestor  was  not  of  long  derivation.  This  alphabet 
stands  in  contrast  to  the  old  varying  types  of  the  Aegean  and 
Asia  Minor  area  and  can  hardly  be  of  local  origin.  Under  what 
historical  circumstances  it  was  first  distributed  over  Palestine 
and  Syria  is  uncertain;  it  is  a  plausible  conjecture  that  once 
more  the  iK>rth  is  responsible.*  Too  little  is  known  of  the  north 
as  a  factor  in  Palestinian  development  to  allow  hasty  infer- 
ences, but  it  is  certainly  noteworthy,  at  all  events,  that  the 
names  Amor  and  ^atti  appear  to  move  downwards,  and  that 
*'  Hittite  '*  is  applied  to  Palestine  and  Philistia  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  to  Hebron  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  Ezekicl  (xvi.  3) 
calls  Canaanite  Jerusalem  the  offspring  of  an  Amorite  and  a 
Hittite.  It  Is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  meaning  of 
geographical  and  ethnical  terms  for  culture  in  general  must 
be  properly  tested — the  term  "  Phoenician  "  is  a  conspicuous 
case  in  point.  Thus,  In  north  Syria  the  art  has  Assyrian  and 
Hittite  affinities,  but  is  provincial  and  sometimes  rough.  Some 
of  the  personal  names  arc  foreign  and  find  analogues  in  Asia 
Minor;  but  even  as  the  Philistines  appear  in  biblical  history  as 
a"  Semitic  ^-^  people,  so  inscriptions  from  north  Syria  (c.  800^00) 
are  in  Canaanite  and  early  Aramaean  dialects,  and  are  in  entire 
agreement  with  **  Semitic  "  thought  and  ideas.  The  deities  too 
generally  bear  familiar  names.  In  Sam'al  the  kings  Panammu 
and  Q*r-lhave  non-Semitic  names  (Carian),  but  the  gods  include 
Hadad,  El  (God  par  excellence),  Resheph  and .  the 
Sun-deity.  In  ^amath  we  meet  with  the  Baal  of 
Heaven,  Sun  and  Moon  deities,  gods  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
others.  A  god  "Most  High"  {'elydn)  was  perhaps  already 
known  in  Hamath.*  The  "  Baal  of  Heaven,"  reminiscent  of 
the  £g3rptian  title  "lord  of  heaven,"  given  long  before  to 
Resheph,  appears  in  the  pantheon  of  Tyre  (c.  677).  The 
reference  here  is  probably  to  the  inveterate  Hadad  who.  In  his 
Aramaean  form  Ramman  (Rimmon),  is  found  in  Palestine. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  Yahweh,  some  of  whose  features  associate 
him  with  thunder,  lightning  and  storm,  and  with  the  gifts  of  the 
earth,  has  now  become  the  national  god,  like  the  Moabite 
Chemosh  or  the  Ammonite  Miicolm.  (For  the  Edomlte  gods, 
sec  EooH.)  The  name  is  known  in  the  form  Ya'u  in  north 
Syria  (8th  century),  and,  so  far  as  the  Israelite  kings  are  con- 
cerned, appears  first  in  the  family  of  Ahab.  No  images  of 
Yahweh  or  of  earlier  Canaanite  deities  have  been  unearthed; 
but  images  belong  to  a  relatively  advanced  stage  in  the 
development  of  religion,  and  the  aniconic  stage  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  sacred  pillars  and  posts,  by  the  small  models  of 
beads  of  bulb,  and  by  the  evidence  for  calf-cults  in  the  Old 
Testament.*    Yahweh  was  by  no  means  the  only  god.    Inter- 

*  On  the jxnnts  of  coti^t  with  old  Cretan  and  Anatolian  acnpts 
see  A.  J.  bvam,  Scripla  Minoa  (Oxford,  1909),  p.  80  aqq.  The 
persistefice  of  evidence  for  the  importance  of  Aegean  and  Asia 
Minor  ("  Hittite  ")  peoples  in  the  study  of  Palestine  and  surrounding 
lands  b  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  recent  discovery. 
Cf.  H.  Ho^rth,  Ionia  and  Ike  East  (Oxford,  1909),  pp.  64  sqq.; 
E.  Meyer,  Gesck,  d,  AUertums,  i.  (I  490,  523. 

*So  Dhorme  interprets  the  place-name  Ur(\\ght  oO-bi^-e-ni 
(/Zcr.  Bibi.  19 10,  p.  67). 

*See  Calf,  Goldbn,  and  note  the  representation  of  a  'calf  at 
er-Rumm&n  (Ramman  »  Hadad)  in  east  Jordan  (Gressmann 
p.  35).  It  b  obvious  that  the  strict  injunctions  in  Exod.  xx.  4, 
Deut.  W.  16  sqq.,  23,  25,  and  other  refercnoss  to  idobtry,  are  the 
outcome  of  a  reaction  against  im^es. 


course  and  alliance  introduced  the  cults  of  Chemosh,  Milcom,  the 
Baal  of  Tyre  and  the  Astarte  of  Sidon.  Excavation  has  brought 
to  light  figurines  of  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  Isb,  Ptah,  Anubb 
and  especially  Bes.  Assyrian  conquest  and  domination  in- 
fluenced the  cults  at  all  events  outside  Judah  and  Israel,  and 
when  Sargon  sent  skilled  men  to  teach  "  the  fear  of  God  and  the 
king  "  (cyl,  inscr.  72-74)  the  spread  of  Assjrrian  religious  ideas 
among  the  Hebrews  themselves  b  to  be  expected.  Certainly 
about  600  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  who  has  Assyrian  traits,  was 
a  favourite  object  of  Veneration  (Jer.  vu.  18,  xliv.  17-19,  25); 
yet  already  a  century  earlier  the  goddess  "  Ishtar  of  heaven  " 
was  worshipped  by  a  desert  tribe  (see  Ishicael),  and  the  titles 
"  lady  of  heaven,"  "  bride  of  the  king  of  heaven,"  had  been  applied 
centuries  before  to  west  Asiatic  goddesses  (Anath,  Kadesh, 
Ashira,  &c.).  Although  no  goddess  b  associated  with  the 
national  god  Yahweh,  female  deities  abounded,  as  b  amply 
shown  by  the  nxuierous  plaques  of  the  great  mother-goddess 
found  in  course  of  excavation.  The  picture  which  the  evidence 
furnishes  b  as  fundamental  for  our  conception  of  Palestine 
during  the  monarchies  as  were  the  Amarna  tablets  for  the  age 
before  they  arose.  The  external  evidence  docs  not  point  to 
any  intervening  hiatus,  and  the  archaeological  data  from  the 
excavations  do  not  reveal  any  dblocation  of  earlier  conditions; 
earlier  forms  have  simply  developed  and  the  evolution  b  a  pro- 
gressive one.  Down  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
su'premacy,  Palestine  in  religion  and  history  was  merely  part 
of  the  greater  area  of  mingled  peoples  sharing  the  same  charac- 
teristics of  custom  and  belief.  Thb  does  not  mean  of  course 
that  the.  religion  had  no  ethical  traits — ethical  motives  are 
frequently  found  in  the  old  Oriental  religions — but  they  were 
bound  up  with  certain  naturalbtic  conceptions  of  the  relation 
between  deities  and  men,  and  herein  lay  their  weakness.^ 

In  the  age  of  the  Assyrian  supremacy  Palestine  entered  upon 
a  series  of  changes,  lasting  for  about  three  centuries  (from  about 
740),  which  were  of  the  greatest  aignificance  for 
its  internal  development.  The  sweeping  conquests  ?*T''*'. 
of  Assyria  were  as  critical  for  rehgious  as  for  avil  onrnkuUom. 
hbtory."*  The  brutal  methods  of  warfare,  the  ' 
cruel  treatment  of  vanqubhed  dbtricts  or  cities,  and  the 
redbtribution  of  bodies  of  Inhabitants,  broke  the  old  bonds 
uniting  deities,  people  and  land.  The  framework  of  society 
was  shattered,  communal  life  and  religion  were  disorganized. 
As  the  flood  poured  over  Syria  and  flowed  south,  Israel  (Samaria) 
suffered  grievously,  and  the  gaps  caused  by  war  and  deportation 
were  filled  up  by  the  introduction  of  new  settlers  by  Sargon, 
and  by  hb  successors  in  the  7th  century.  Unfortunately, 
there  b  very  little  evidence  in  the  biblical  hbtory  for  the  sub- 
sequent career  of  Samaria,  but  it  b  clear  that  the  old  Israel  of 
the  dynasties  of  Omri  and  Jehu  received  crushing  blows.  The 
fact  that  among  the  new  settlers  were  desert  tribes,  suggests 
the  introduction,  not  merely  of  a  simpler  culture,  but  also  of 
simpler  groups  of  ideas.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  time 
elapsed  the  new  population  must  have  taken  root  as  securely 
as — one  must  conclude — ^the  invading  Israelites  had  done  some 
centuries  earlier.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  prophets  Jeremiah 
and  Ezeklel  by  no  means  regarded  the  population  lying  to  the 
north  of  Judah  as  strangers,  and  the  latter  in  tur^  were  ready 
to  share  the  Judaean  dbtress  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xli,  5), 
and  in  later  years  offered  to  assist  in  rebuilding  Yahweh's 
temple.  Indeed,  since  the  Samaritans  subsequently  accepted 
the  Pentateuch,  and  claimed  to  inherit  the  ancestral  traditions 
of  the  Israeb'te  tribes,  it  b  of  no  little  value  in  the  study  of 
Palestinian  hbtory  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  thb  people 
of  singularly  mixed  origin  so  thoroughly  assimilated  itself  to 
the  land  and  at  first  was  virtually  a  Jcwbh  sect.  But  Samaria 
was  not  the  only  land  to  suffer.  Judah,  towards  the  close  of 
the  8th  century,  was  obviously  very  closely  bound  up  with 
Philbtia,  Edom  and  Egypt;  and  thb  and  Hezekiah's  dealings 
with  the  anti-Assyrian  party  at  Ekron  do  not  indicate  that 
any  feeling  of  national  exdusiveness,  or  any  abhorrence  of  the 

4  W.  R.  Smith.  Ra.  ef  the  SemiUs  (London,  1894),  p.  58. 
» Ibid.  p.  35;  cf.  pp.  65,  77  sqq.,  358. 
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"  undiouBcised  Philistines  "  predominated.  From  the  descrip- 
tion of  Sennacherib's  invasion  it  is  clear  that  social  and  economic 
conditions  must  have  been  seriously,  perhaps  radically  disturbed,* 
and  the  quiescence  of  Judah  during  the  next  few  decades  implies 
an  internal  weakness  and  a  submission  to  Assyrian  supremacy. 
During  the  7th  century  new  movements  were  coming  from 
Arabia,  and  tribes  growing  ever  more  restless  made  an  invasion 
east  of  the  Jordan  through  Edom,  Moab  and  Ammon.  Although 
they  were  repulsed,  this  awakening  of  a  land  which  has  so  often 
fed  Palestine  and  Syria,  when  viewed  with  the  increasing 
weakness  of  Assyria,  and  subsequent  vicissitudes  in  the  history 
of  the  Edomites,  Nabataeans  and  East  Jordan  tribes,  forbids 
us  to  treat  the  invasion  as  an  isoUited  raid.'  Later,  the  iall  of 
the  Judaean  kingdom  and  the  deportation  of  the  leading  classes 
brought  a  new  social  upheavaL  The  land  was  not  denuded, 
and  the  fact  that  "  some  scores  of  thousands  of  Jews  remained 
in  Judah  through  all  the  period  of  the  exile,"*  even  though 
they  were  "  the  poorest  of  the  land,"  revolutionizes  ordinary 
notions  of  this  period.  (See  Jews:  §  18).  But  the  Judaean 
historians  have  successfully  concealed  the  course  of  events, 
although,  as  has  long  been  recognized,  there  was  some  movement 
tmrnjiwrn  upwards  from  the  south  of  Judah  of  .groups  closely 
tioaoi  related  to  Edomite  and  kindred  peoples  of  South 
Palestine  and  Northern  Arabia.  The  immigrants, 
like  the  new  occupants  of  Samaria,  gradually 
assimilated  themselves  to  the  new  soil;  but  the  circumstances 
can  hardly  be  recovered,  and  even  the  relations  between  Judah 
and  Samaria  can  only  be  inferred.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
6th  century  we  find  some  restoration,  some  revival  of  the  old 
monarchy  in  the  person  of  Zerubbabel  (520  b.c);  but  again 
the  coune  of  events  b  problematical  (Jews,  §  20).^  Not  until 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century  do  the  biblical  records  (book  of 
Nehemiah)  furnish  a  foimdation  for  any  reconstruction.  Here 
Jerusalem  is  in  sore  distress  and  in  urgent  need  of  reotganization. 
2>rubbabel's  age  is  of  the  past,  and  any  attempt  to  revive 
political  aspirations  is  considered  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  surrounding  peoples  and  of  the  Persian  Empire.  Scattered 
evidence  suggests  that  the  Edomites  were  respon^ble  for  a  new 
catastrophe.  Amid  internal  and  external  difficulties  Nehemiah 
proceeds  to  repair  reb'gious  and  social  abuses,  and  there  is  an 
important  return  of  exiles  from  Babylonia.  The  ruling  classes 
are  related  partly  to  the  southern  groups  already  mentioned 
and  partly  to  Samaria;  but  the  kingship  of  old  is  replaced 
by  a  high-priest,  and,  under  the  induence  of  Babylonian  Jews 
of  the  strictest  principles,  a  breach  was  made  between  Judah 
and  Samaria  which  has  never  been  healed  (Jews:  §  31  seq.). 
Biblical  history  itself  recognizes  in  the  times  of  Artaxerxcs, 
Nehemiah  and  Ezra  the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  and 
although  only  too  much  remains  obscure  we  have  in  these 
centuries  a  series  of  vidsatudes  which  separate  the  old  Palestine 
of  Egyptian,  Hittite,  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  supremacy  from 
the  land  which  was  about  to  enter  the  circle  of  Gredc  and 
Roman  civilization.  This  division,  it  may  be  added,  also  seems 
to  leave  its  mark  upon  the  lengthy  archaeological  history  of 
Palestine  from  the  earUest  times  to  the  Byzantine  age.  There 
is  a  certain  poverty  and  decadence  of  art,  a  certain  simplicity 
of  dvilization  and  a  decline  in  the  shape  and  decoration  of 
pottery  which  seems  to  exhibit  signs  of  derivation  from  skin 
prototypes  elsewhere  associated  with  desert  peoples.  This 
phase  comes  at  a  stage  which  severs  the  earlier  phases  (induding 
the  "  Amama  "  age)  from  those  which  are  very  dosdy  connected 

^See  G.  A.  Smith,  Jerusalem^  ii.  160,  196  acq. 

*  See  L.  B.  Paton.  Early  Hist,  of  Syria  and  Pal.  (London,  1902). 
p.  26^;  Wincklcr,  Keilinschr.  u.  das  A.T.,  p.  151. 

'  u.  A  Smith,  Jerusalem^  ii.  260. 

*  On  ordinary  historical  grounds  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a 
political  reoTEanixatton  and  a  welding  of  the  diverse  elements 
throughout  the  land  (J.  A.  Montgomery,  Tite  Samaritans,  Phila- 
delphia, 1907;  p.  62  Beq.).  There  is  internal  literary  support  for 
thb  in  the  criticism  of  Deuteronomy  (which  appears  to  nave  in 
view  a  comprehensive  Israel  and  Judah  at  this  period)^  and  of 
various  paasages  evidently  cariier  than  Nehemiah's  tune  (see 
R.  H.  Kennett,  Joum.  of  Theol.  Stud.,  1905,  pp.  175-181;  1906, 
pp.  486, 498). 


with  Sdeudd  and  later  times.  Its  appearance  has  been 
dated  with  the  invasion  of  the  Israelites  or  with  the  establisb- 
ment  of  the  independent  monarchy,  but  on  very  inadequate 
grounds;  and  since  it  has  been  independently  placed  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  monarchy,  its  historical  explanatioB  may 
presumably  be  fotmd  in  that  break  in  the  career  of  Palestine 
when  peoples  were  changed  and  new  organizations  slowly  grew 
up.*  The  great  significants  of  these  vidsaitudcs  for  the  ooune 
of  internal  conditions  in  Palestine  is  evident  when  it  is  observed 
that  the  subsequent  cleavage  between  Judah  and  Samaria, 
not  earlier  than  the  5th  century,  presupposes  an  antecedent 
common  foundation  which,  in  view  of  the  history  of  the 
monarchies,  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  7th  oentuzy.  These 
centuries  represent  an  age  which  the  Jewish  historians  have 
partly  ignored  (as  regards  Samaria)  and  partly  obscuzcd  (as 
regards  the  return  from  exile  and  the  reconstruction  o(  Judah); 
but  since  this  age  stands  at  the  head  of  an  historical  devdop- 
ment  which  leads  on  to  Christianity  and  Rabbinical  Judaism^  it 
is  necessary  to  turn  from  Palestine  as  a  land  in  order  to  oMice 
more  particularly  certain  features  of  the  Old  Testament  upon 
which  the  foregoing  evidence  directly  bean. 

The  Old  Testament  is  essentially  a  Palestinian,  an  Oriental, 
work  and  is  entirdy  in  accord  with  Oriental  thought  and 
custom.*     Yet,   in   its   characteristic   religion   and 
legislation  there  are  essential  spiritual  and  ethical 
peculiarities  which  give  it  a  uniqueness  and  a  perma' 
nent  value,  the  reality  of  which  becomes  more  impressive  when 
the  Old  Testament  is  viewed,  not  merdy  from  a  nwifit^ii 
or  a  Jewish  tdeology,  but  in  the  light  of  andent,  medieyal  and 
modem  Palestine.      The  ideas  which  characterize  the  Old 
Testament  are  planted  upon  lower  levds  of  tbou^t,  and  they 
appear  in  different  aspects  (legal,  prophetical,  hktorical)  aiKl 
with  certain  devdopments  both  within  its  pages  and  in  sub- 
sequent literature.    To  ignore  or  to  obscure  the  features  which 
are  opposed  to  these  ideas  would  be  to  ignore  the  witness  of 
external  evidence  and  to  obscure  the  old  Testament  itself. 
The  books  were  compQed  and  preserved  for  definite  atm^  and 
thdr  teaching  is  directed  now  to  the  needs  of  the  people  as  a 
whole — as  in  the  ever  popular  stories  of  (jenesis — now  to  the 
inculcation  of  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  now  to  matters  of 
ritual.    They  are  addressed  to  a  people  whose  mental  pnxzsKS 
and  philosophy  were  primitive;  and  since  teaching,  in  order  to 
be  communicable,  must  adapt  itself  to  current  beliefs  of  Cod, 
man  and  nature — and  the  inveterate  conservatism  of  man 
must  be  bom  in  mind — the  trend  of  ideas  must  not  be  oonfosed 
with  the  average  standard  of  thought.^    The  teaching  was  not 
necessarily  presented  in  the  form  of  an  over-elaborated  moral 
lesson,  but  was  assodated  with  concepti<ms  familiar  to  the  land; 
and  when  these  conceptions  are  examined  from  the  anthropo- 
logical standpoint,  they  are  found  to  contain  much  that  is 
strange  and  even  abhorrent  to  modem  convictions  of  a  purriy 
spiritual  ddty.    There  are  moreover  many  traces  of  oooffictJng 
ideas  and  Ideals,  of  cmder  beliefs  and  customs,  and  of  attempts 
to  remove  or  elevate  them.    In  Genesis  and  elsewbeie  there 
are  examples  of  popular  thought  which  have  not  the  diazadcr- 
istic  spirit  of  the  prophets,  and  which,  it  Is  dear,  omdd  only 
gradually  be  purified.    The  notion  of  a  Yahweh  scared  less 
limited  in  power  than  man,  the  naive  views  of  siqwnaturil 
beings  and  thdr  nearness  to  man,  and  the  perststence  of  fcatvnes 
which  stand  rdativdy  low  in  the  scale  of  mental  culture,  only 
serve  to  enhance  the  reality  of  the  spirit  which  inspired  the 
endeavour  to  rdorm.    There  were  rites  and  customs  which 
only  after  l^»e  of  time  were  considered  iniquitous.    Magical 
practices  and  forms  of  sacred  prostitution  and  human  sacrif  ce 
were  familiar,  and  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets  and  the 


(Aur.  1909)1  PP- 104-114. 

*  See.  e.g.,  £.  Sdlin,  AUttst.  Rdig.  im  Rahmeu  dermdtm  tUtm  u  m  if 
iscken  (Leipzig,  1908). 

'On  the  characteristics  of  primitive  thought,  tee  G.  F.  Stout. 
Manual  of  Psychology  (London,  1907),  Bk.  I V^  especially  pp.  $74-^79. 
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law^vexs  show  very  vividly  the  persistence  of  what  was 
cuxTcnt  religion  but  was  hostile  to  their  teaching.'    There  is 
an  astonishing  boisterousness  (cf.  Lam.  iL  7),  joviality  and 
sensualism,  all  in  striking  contrast  to  the  austerity  of  nomad 
asceticism.    There  is  a  ferocity  and  fanaticism  which  manifests 
itself  in  the  belief  that  war  war  a  sacred  campaign  of  deity 
against  deity.    Even  if  the  account  of  the  "  ban "  (utter 
destruction)  at  the  Israelite  conquest  be  unhistorical,  it  repre- 
sents current  ideas  (cf.  Josh.  vL  17  seq.;  x  Sam.  zv.  3;  a  Kings 
XV.  x6;  2  Chron.  zzv.  13  seq.),  and  implies  imperfect  views  of 
the  Godhead  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  religion  and  morality. 
There  are  conflicting  ideasof  death  and  the  dead,  and  among 
them  the  belief  in  the  very  human  feelings  and  needs  of  the 
dead  and  in  their  influence  for  good  or  eviL'    Moreover,  the 
proximity  of  burial-place  and  sanctuary  and  the  belief  in  the 
kindly  care  of  the  famous  dead  for  their  descendants  reflect 
"primitive"  and  persisting  ideas  which  find  their 
parallel  in  the  holy  tombs  of  religious  or  secular 
heroes   in   modem    Palestine,   and  exemplify   the 
firmness  of  the  link  uniting  local  groups  with  local  numens, 
**  The  permanence  of  religion  at  holy  peaces  in  the  East  "*  is 
one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  relation  between 
popular  and  national  religion.    The  local  centres  will  survive 
political  and    historical    vicissitudes    and    the    changes    of 
national  cults  and  sects,  and  may  outlive  the  national  deities. 
The  supernatural  beings  may  chimge  their  name  and  may  vary 
externally  under  Greek,  Roman,  Mahommedan  or  Christian 
influence;  but  their  relation  to  the  local  groups  remains  essen- 
tially the  same,  although  there  b  no  regression  to  earlier  organic 
connexions.     The    inveterate    local,    one    may    perhaps   say 
immediate,  powers  are  felt  to  be  nearer  at  hand  than  the  national 
deity,  who  is  more  closely  bound  up  with  the  changing  national 
fortunes  and  with  current  philosophy.  These  smaller  deities  are, 
as  it  were,  telluric,  and  the  territory  of  each  is  virtually 
henothcistic — as  also  its  traditions — and  even  as  to-day  the 
saints  or  patrons  enjoy  a  more  real  veneration  among  the 
peasants  than  does  the  Allah  of  the  orthodox,  the  long-estab- 
lished worship  of  the  ancient  local  beings  always  hampered 
the  reformers  of  Yahwisin  (cf.  Jer.  ii.  a8,  xi.  13).*    Whether 
they  could  be  regarded  as  so  many  manifestations  of  a  single 
deity  or  as  really  distinct  entities,  there  were  at  all  events 
similar  and  well  understood  relations  between  each  and  its 
group;  and  although  the  cult  was  nature-worship  and  was 
attended  with  a  licentiousness  which  drew  forth  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  prophets,  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  local  deity's 
place  in  the  religious  conceptions  of  his  drde.    The  excavations 
(at  Gezer,  Megiddo,  Jericho,  &c.)  indicate  a  persisting  gross 
and  cruel  idolatry,  utteriy  opposed  to  the  demands  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets.*      Jerusdem  and  the  surrotmding  district 
have  ominous  heathen  associations.*    Jerusalem  itself  lay  off 

*  See  generally  E.  Meyer^  Gesch.  d.  AUertums  (Berlin.  1909),  I. 
IS  ^42  flqq.  Ceremonial  licentiousnem  was  perhaps  ot  northern 
origin  (Meyer  f  345)*  and  as  a  preliminary  to  marriage  seems  to 
have  been  known  not  only  in  Awyria  (Herod,  i.  199),  but  alao  in 
Palestine  ("a  law  of  the  Amorites";  TesL  of  Judakj  ed.  R.  H. 
Charles,  xxii.  2);  cf.  E.  S.  Hartlanid,  Antkroppl.  Essays  .  .  . 
£.  B.  Tyhr  (Oxford,  1907^,  pp.  189-202.  (For  miscellaneous 
material  see  J.  G:  Fnuer,  tbid:  pp.  101-174:  "  Folk-lore  in  the 
Old  Testament.") 

>  See  P.  Torge,  SeeUugtaube  u,  UnsUrblkhkeitskoffHung  im  Allen 
Teil.  (Leipzig.  1909). 

*  The  title  of  an  instructive  essay  by  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  in  the 
Expositor,  Nov..  1906,  pp.  454. sqq.  The  whole  subject  involves  also 
the  various  forms  and  developments  of  hero*  and  saint<ults,  on 
which  cf.  E.  Lucius,  Anf&nie  d.  Heiliienkvltus,  &c.  (TQbingcn, 
1904);  P.  Saintyves,  SaiiUs successeurs  des  dieux  (Paris,  1907) 

*  On  the  okl  Baals  ol  Palestine,  see  H.  P.  Smith,  in  O.  T.  and 
Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  cf  W.  R,  Harper  (Chicago.  1008),  i.  3S-^4- 
For  the  persistence  oC  toe  "  high  places,"  see  G.  F.  Moore.  Ency. 
Bib.  arts.  "  High  Place,"  "  Idobtry  and  Primitive  Religion." 

'Vincent.  Canaan,  p.  soi;  cf.  S.  R.  Driver.  Modern  Research 
as  Slustratini  the  Bible  (London,  1909),  pp.  60  sqq.,  90. 

*  Ytz.  the  shrines  of  Chemosh.  Moloch,  Baal  of  Tyre  and  Astarte 
of  Sidon  (i  Kings  xi.  1-8;  a  Kin^  xi.  18.  xxiii.);  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  (see  J.  A.  Montgomery,  Joum.  BUd.  Lit.  xxvii.  i.  34r47)i' 
»nd  the  place-names  Anathoth  ("  Anaths"),  Nob  (Ncbo?).  Beth- 
Muub,  Beth-shemesh.    The  name  Jerusalem  may  be  compounded 


the  main  line  of  intercourse  and  one  may  look  for  a  certain  con- 
servatism in  its  famous  Temple.  Temples,  shrines  and  holy 
places  were  no  novelty  in  Palestine,  and  the  in-  jermmiua 
auguration  of  the  great  centre  of  JudaisA  is  ascribed  am^tko  ■ 
to  Solomon  the  son  of  the  great  a>nqueror  David,  '^'■vlfc 
Phoenician  aid  was  enlisted  to  build  it,  and  the  Egyptian 
analogies  to  the  construction  accord  with  the  Juiown  influence 
of  Egypt  upon  Phoenician  art.  It  is  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
deity,  the  centre  of  the  nation  and  of  the  national  hopes;  the 
fall  of  the  Temple  follows  after  Yahweh  left  it,  it  is  rebuilt 
and  he  returns  (Zech.  viii.  3).  The  Temple  is  mere^  part 
of  the  royal  palace  and  the  government  buildings  (cf.  Ezek. 
xliii.  7  seq.),  and  this  is  as  significant  as  the  king's  position 
in  its  management.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  old  conceptions 
of  the  divine  kingship,  which,  though  they  survive  only 
in  isolated  biblical  references,  live  on  in  the  ideals  of  the 
Messianic  king  and  his  kingdom  and  in  the  post-exilic  high 
priest.'  The  Temple  is  built,  ornamented  and  fiumishcd 
on  lines  which  are  quite  incompatible  with  a  spiritual 
religion.  Mythical  features  abound  in  the  cherubim  and 
seraphim,  the  pillars  of  Jachin  and  Boas,  the  mysterious 
Nehushtan,  the  bronze-sea  and  the  lavers.  These  agree  with 
the  more  or  less  dear  allusions  in  the  Old  Testament  to  myths 
of  creation,  Eden,  deluge,  mountain  of  gods.  Titanic  folk, 
worid-dragons,  heavenly  hosts,  &c,  and  also  with  the  unearthed 
seab,  tablets,  altars,  &c.  representing  mythical  ideas.  The 
ideas  occur  in  varying  forms  from  Egypt  to  Babylonia  and  point 
to  a  oonsiderable  body  of  thought,  which  is  not  less  impressive 
when  one  takes  into  account  the  instances  in  the  Old  Testament 
where  myths  have  been  rationalized,  elevated,  or  otherwise  re- 
moved from  then:  older  forms  («.f .  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Moses, 
accounts  of  creation  and  deluge,  &c.), or  when  one  observes  the 
subsequent  uncompromising  objection  to  a  display  of  artistic 
meaning,  implying  that  it  aroused  definite  conceptions.  To 
reinterpret  all  these  features  as  mere  symbols,  the  lumber  of 
ancient  days,  is  to  avoid  the  problem  of  their  introduction  into 
the  Temple,  and  to  assume  an  advance  of  popular  thought 
which  is  not  confirmed  by  the  retention  and  fr^  developments 
of  the  old  ideas  both  in  the  pseudepigraphical  literature  and  in 
the  literature  of  Rabbinical  Judaism.*  The  horses  of  the  sun- 
god  (2  icings  xxiii.  11),  too,  belong  to  a  group  of  ideas  which 
may  perhaps  be  associated  with  the  plan  of  the  Temple  and  with 
the  old  hymn  of  dedication  (x  Kings  viii.  X2  seq.).  At  all  events, 
when  one  considers  the  Babylonian-Assjrrian  conceptions  of 
Shamash  as  the  supreme  and  righteous  judge,  god  of  truth  and 
justice,  or  the  monotheism  of  Ameiu>phis  IV.  and  his  fine  hymn 
to  the  sun-god,  it  b  certain  that  a  corresponding  Palestinian 
deity  would  not  necessarily  be  without  ethical  and  elevated 
associations.*    In  short,  the  place  which  the  Temple  held  in 

with  that  of  a  deity  (WInckler,  KeU,  u.  A.T,  224  seq.;  G.  A.  Smith, 
Jerusalem,  ii.  25  seq.),  and  the  deity  $cdek  is  curiously a»ociatea 
with  the  names  of  the  Jerusalem  priests  Zadok,  Jehozadak  (cf. 
Melchiaedck  of  Salem.  Cen.  xiv.),  and  the  kings  Adonizedek  and 
Zedekiah.  The  strange  character  of  the  names  of  the  first  kings  in 
Israel  and  Judah  (Saul,  David  and  Solomon),  noticed  already  by 
A.  H.  Sayce  (Modem  Renew^  1884,  pp.  158-169),  cannot  easily  be 
explained. 

'See  A.  B.  Davidson,  Theei.  cf  0.  T.  (Edinburgh,  1904),  p.  9; 
J.  G.  Fraxer,  Adonis,  AUis  and  (jsiris  (London,  1907),  pp.  12  sqq., 
401.  Cf.  the  title  "  The  Anointed  of  Yahweh,"  the  simile  "  as  a 
messenger  (angel)  of  Yahweh  "  (2  Sam.  xiv.  17.  xix.  27),  and  the 
idea  of  the  king  as  the  embodiment  oi  his  people's  safety  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  17;  Lam.  iv.  20).  This  absence  of  the  deification  of  the 
king  is  characteristic  of  biblical  religion  which  rocognixcs  Yahweh 
as  the  only  king;  see  H.  Gressroann,  Ursprung  d.  israel.-jud. 
EschatUogie  (Gdttingen,  1905).  pp.  250  sqq. 

■For  examples  of  the  persistence  of  the  interrelated  ideas — 
whether  of  astral  significance  or  not  b  another  question — see  A. 
Jcrembs.  Babylon  im  Neuen  Test.  (Leipzig,  1905),  Das  AUe  Test,  im 
Lichte  d.  Alien  Orients  (1906) ;  E.  Bischoff.  Bab.  4strales  im  Wellbilde 
d.  Thalmud  u,  Midraseh  (1907). 

*  Cf .  for  an  excellent  example  of  Oriental  religious  thought,  the 
fine  Babvk>nbn  hymn  to  IshUr  (('.«.  Astarte),  L.  W.  Kin^.  Seven 
Tablets  of  Creatton  (London.  1907),  pp.  222.-237.  and  the  specimens  in 
R.  W.  Rogers,  Rel.of  Bab.and  Ass.  tn  its  ROations  to  /sra«/ (London 
1908).  pp.  142-184.  On  ethical  conceptions  of  heathen  deities,  see 
I.  King.  Development  of  Religion  (New  York,  1910),  pp.  268-286. 
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religious  thought  (cf.  especiany  Isaiah),  the  character  of  the 
reforms  ascribed  to  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiil.).  the  pictures  drawn 
by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and  the  latter's  condemnation  of  the 
half-Hittite,  half-Amorite  capital,  combine  with  the  events 
of  later  history  to  prove  that  the  religion  of  the  national 
sanctuary  must  not  be  too  narrowly  estimated  from  the 
denunciations  of  more  spiritual  minds  or  from  a  priori  views 
of  the  inevitable  concomitants  of  either  henotheism  or  mono- 
theism or  of  a  lofty  ethical  teaching. 

There  is  indeed  a  development,  but  it  is  none  the  less  note- 
worthy that  the  post-ezilic  priestly  ritual  preserves  in  the 
P^Bt^Mtk  worship  of  the  universal  and  only  God  Yahweb, 
DfVKhp'  rites,  practices  and  ideas  which  can  be  tmderstood 
■Mfltt.       QQ]y  {q  i^  ^gIl(  Qf  Qii^^j  nature-religions,  especially 

that  of  Babylonia,  with  which  there  are  striking  parallels.*  For 
example,  the-ephod,  an  object  of  divination,  is  still  retained,  but 
it  is  now  restricted  to  the  high-priest;  and  his  position  as  head 
of  a  theocratic  state,  and  his  ceremonial  dress  with  its  heathenish 
associations  presuppose  a  past  monarchy.'  Clad  in  almost 
barbaric  splendour  (cf.  Ecdus.  xlv.,  1.,  and  Jos.  AtU.  m.  7,  &c.) 
he  embodies  the  glory  of  the  worshipping  body  like  the  kings  of 
old,  and  sometimes  plays  as  important  a  part  in  the  later 
political  history.  The  priestly  system,  as  represented  in  the 
Pentateuch,  is  not  fitted  for  the  desert,  where  its  initiation  is 
ascribed,  but  on  independent  internal  critical  grounds  belongs 
to  the  post-iezilic  age,  where  it  stands  at*  the  head  of  further 
developments.  It  is  the  adaptation  of  the  prophets'  conceptions 
of  Yahweh  to  old  religious  ideas,  the  build^  up  of  new  concep- 
tions upon  an  old  basis,  a  fusion  "  between  old  heathen  notions 
and  prophetic  ideas,"  and  "  this  fusion  is  characteristic  of  the 
enrire  priestly  law."*  The  priestly  religion  bound  together 
the  community  in  a  way  that  alone  preserved  Jewish  mono- 
theism; it  stands  at  the  bead  of  a  long,  unintermittent  history, 
and  it  is  to  be  viewed,  not  so  much  as  the  climax  of  Old  Testa- 
ment religion,  but  as  one  of  a  series  of  inseparable  stages.  In 
concentrating  the  religious  observances  of  the  people  upon 
Jerusalem,  its  Temple  and  its  priesthood,  it  became  less  spon- 
taneous, and  its  services  more  remote  from  ordinary  life.  It 
left  room  for  rival  schools  and  sects,  both  within  and  without 
the  priestly  drdcs,  and  for  continued  development  of  the 
older  and  non-priestly  thought.  These  reacted  upon  this 
institutional  rebgion,  which  readapted  and  reinterpreted  itself 
from  time  to  time,  and  when  they  did  not  help  to  build  up 
another  theology  (as  in  Christianity),  they  ended  by  assuming 
too  rigid  and  unprogressive  a  shape  (see  Qasaites),  or,  breaking 
away  from  long-tried  convention,  became  a  mysticism  with 
mixed  results  (see  Kabbalah).  While  these  vicissitudes  take 
us  away  from  Palestine,  the  course  of  native  religious  thought 
is  very  significant  for  its  relation  to  the  earlier  stages.  Although 
the  national  God  was  at  once  a  transcendent  ruler  of  the  universe 
and  also  near  at  hand  to  man,  the  unconscious  religious  feeling 
found  an  outlet,  not  only  in  the  splendid  worship  at  Jerusalem, 
but  in  the  more  immediate  intercessors,  divine  agencies,  and  the 
like;  and  when  Judaism  left  its  native  soil  the  I6csl  supernatural 
beings  revived — ^as  characteristically  as  when  the  old  place- 
names  threw  ofi  their  Greek  dress — and  they  still  survive,  tmder 
a  veneer  of  Mahommedanism,  as  the  modem  representatives  of 
the  Baals  of  the  distant  past.* 

*  The  presence  of  parallels  also  in  South  Arabian  and  Phoenician 
cultf  aunests  that  the  old  Palestinian  ritual  was  in  general  agree- 
ment with  the  Oriental  relieions.  Specific  influence  on  the  part 
of  Babylonia  is  not  excluded;  but  the  absence  of  striking  points 
cf  agreement  in  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  may  not  be 
due  to  anything  else  than  the  particular  character  of  the  circles 
to  which  tney  belonged. 

'  See  C.  Wcstphal,  Jakwes  WohnstdUen  (Gieaaen,.  1908),  pp.  I37«qq. 
A.  Jcremias,  Hilprecht  Anniversary  Vnume  (1910),  pp.  323-242, 
and  art.  Costumb:  Oriental, 

'  C.  G.  Montefiore,  in  the  Hihbert  Lectures,  189s,  p,  3^,  cf.  p.  323 
V*  [the]  marriage  of  heathen  practice  and  monotheistic  use  is  one 
of  the  oddest  and  saddest  features  of  the  whde  priestly  code  "), 
of.  also  p.  411,  and,  in  general.  Lectures  vi.-ix. 

*See  Ciermont-Canneau,  J*al.  Exphr.  Fund,  QuarL  SUUvm, 
(iS75)>  pp-  209  sqq.;  C.  R.  Conder,  TeiU  Wor%  in  PtUesHne  (London, 
1878),  it.  218  sqq.;  J.  G.  Fraaer,  op,  eil.,  p.  71,  Ac;  H.  Gressmann, 


The  uniqueness  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  is  stamped 
upon  the  Mosaic  legislation,  which  combines  in  archaic  manner 
ritual,  ethical  and  civil  enactments.  As  a  whole, 
the  economic  conditions  implied  are  pastoral  and 
agricultural,  and  are  relatively  primitive;  and  the 
general  rudimentary  character  of  the  legal  ideas  appears  in  the 
death  penalty  for  the  goring  ox  (Exod.  xxi.  28),  resort  to  ordeal 
(NuuL  V.  11-31),  and  in  the  treatment  of  murder,  family, 
marriage,  slaves  and  property.  The  use  of  writing  is  once 
contemplated  (the  "  bill  of  divorce,"  Deut.  xnv.  3),  but  not  in 
ordinary  business;  oaths  and  symbols  are  used  instead  of  written 
contracts,  and  the  commercial  law  is  noubly  scanty.  The 
simplicity  of  the  legislation  is  also  manifest  in  the  iand-system 
in  Lev.  xxv.,  which  implies  a  fresh  beginning  and  not  a  readjust- 
ment of  eariier  laws.  In  property  succession  these 
is  a  feding  of  tribal  aloofness  which  would  not  be 
favourable  to  a  central  authority;  and  in  fact  the  legal 
machinery  is  rude,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  law  depends  not 
so  much  upon  courts  and  officials  as  upon  religious  considerations. 
If  there  is  a  supreme  court,  it  is  priotly  (Deut.  xvii.  8-13),  and 
the  leffidation  is  bound  up  with  the  worship  of  Yahweh.  «ho 
avenges  wrong.  This  legislation  I4>pears  as  that  of  the 
Israelites,  newly  escaped  from  bondage  in  Egypt,  joined  by  aa 
etkiaU  covenant-relation  with  Yahweh,  and  watting  in  t^ 
desert  to  enter  and  conquer  the  land  of  their  anccstocs.  But 
it  is  remarkable  that,  sdtfaough  within  the  Oid  Testament  itsdf 
there  are  certain  different  backgrounds,  important  variatioas 
and  devdopments  of  law,  these  are  relatively  intignififaat 
when  we  consider  the  profound  changes  from  the  xstb-ijih 
centuries  (apparent  by  the  period  of  the  conquest)  to  the  dose  of 
(Hd  Testament  history.  Yet,  the  conditions  in  Palestine  during 
the  monarchies  reveal  grave  and  a>mplex  social  pcobless, 
marked  class  distinctions,  and  constant  intercourse  and  commer- 
dal  enterprise.  There  was  no  place  for  tribal  exdusivcness,  and 
the  upkeep  of  a  monarchy  (induding  the  Temple)  and  the 
occasional  payment  of  tribute  would  require  didy  appointed 
officials  and  a  central  body.  The  penUteuchal  laws  rdating  to 
women  belong  to  the  country  rather  than  to  town  life  (note  the 
picture  of  feminine  luxury  in  Isa.  iii.  x6  sqq. ;  d.  Amos  iv.  1-3).  In 
general  the  pentatcuchal  legislation  as.  a  whole  presupposes  an 
undevdoped  state  of  sodety,  and  would  have  been  inadequate 
if  not  partly  obsolete  or  unintelli^ble  during  the  monarchies.* 
But  more  daborate  legal  usages  had  long  been  known  outside 
Palestine,  and,  to  judge  from  the  Talmud  and  the  S>'Tiaa  law- 
code  (c.  5th  century  aj>.),  long  prevailed.  Oriental  law  is 
primitive  or  advanced  according  to  the  sodal  conditions,  with 
the  result  that  antiquity  of  ideas  is  no  criterion  of  date,  and 
modern  desert  custom  is  more  archaic  than  the 
great  code  of  the  Babylonian  king  Khammurabi 
(c.  aooo  B.C.).  Common  law  is  merely  part  of  the 
national  life,  and  where  it  is  implicated  with  rdlpon  there  is 
no  uniformity  over  an  area  comprising  different  groups  o(  people. 
In  such  a  case  there  is  resort  to  a  controlling  authority,  whether 
self-imposed  (like  the  divine  Pharaoh  of  the  Amama  age).  & 
mutuaUy  agreed  (as  Mahomet  and  the  Arabian  dans).*  It 
cannot  be  definitdy  said  that  the  <Ad  Babylonian  code  was  is 
force  in  Palestine.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  thai  it  was 
being  diligently  copied  by  Assnr-bani-pal's  scribes  (7tb  ccstary 
B.C.),  and  in  view  of  the  drcumstances  of  the  Assyrian  domina- 
tion, it  is  probable  that,  so  far  as  Palestinian  economic  conditjocs 
permitted,  a  legislation  more  progressive  than  the  Pcntatcodi 

Pai&stinas  Erdgeruek  in  ier  israd.  Rdig,  (Berlin,  1909),  pp.  16  sqq. 
In  the  above,  and  in  other  respects  also,  a  survey  of  the  lustory  U 
Palestine  susgcsts  the  necessity  of  modifying  that  "  bsoloinca]  ** 
treatment  octhe  devdopment  of  thought  which  pays  insofliocfit 
attention  to  the  persistence  of  the  representatives  of  drtferenc 
stages  by  the  side  of  or  after  the  disappearance  c£  the  kigfaer  stages; 


sec  I.  Kmff,  op.  cit,,  pp.  ao4  sqq. 

*  Cf.  I.-M.  Lanange,  Hist.  Cru.  ana  uu  u 
p.  176:  H.  M^  Wiener,  7^  Ckurckman  (1908),  p.  23. 


*  Cf.  j.-M.  Lagrenge,  Hist.  Cril.  and  the  0.  T,  (Loodoo.  1905.% 


•See  W.  R.  Smith.  Rd,  ^  SemiUs,  p.  70.'  who 
judidal  authority  of  Moees.    Note  also  the  British  Indian 
imposed  upon  the  various  castes  and  creeds  each  with  thew 
rites  and  customs. 
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was-  in  use.  The  discovery  at  Gexer  of  Assyzian  contract- 
tablets  (651  and  648  B.C.) — one  relating  to  the  sale  of  land  by 
a  certain  Nethaniah — at  least  suggests  the  prevalence  of  Assyrian 
custom,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  technical  business  methods 
illustrated  in  Jer.  xxxii.  Moreover,  among  the  Jewish  families 
settled  in  the  5th  century  B.C.  in  Eg3rpt  (Elephantine)  and 
Babylonia  (Nippur),  the  Babylonian- Assyrian  principles  are 
in  vogue,  and  the  presumption  that  they  were  not  unfamiliar 
in  Palestine  is  strengthened  further  by  the  otherwise  unac- 
countable appearance  of  Babylonian-Assyrian  elements  later  in 
the  Talmudic  law.  The  dentmciations  in  the  prophetical  writings 
of  gross  injustice,  oppression  and  maladministration  seem  to 
presuppose  definite  laws,  which  either  were  ignored  or  which 
fdl  with  severity  upon  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  They  point 
to  a  considerable  amount  of  written  law,  which  was  evidently 
class-legislation  of  an  oppressive  character.'  The  Babylonian 
code  is  essentially  class-legislation,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  idealism  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  which  raises  the 
rights  of  humanity  above  everything  else,  the  steps  which  the 
code  takes  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  property  (slaves  included 
theretn)  would  naturally  seem  harsh.  The  code  also  regulates 
wages  and  prices,  and  shows  a  certain  humanity  towards  debtors; 
and  bete  any  failure  to  carry  out  these  laws  would  obviously 
be  denounced.  While  the  code,  according  to  its  own  lights,  aims 
flimtors  At  strict  justice  rather  than  charity,  the  Old  Testa- 
aadtha  ment  has  reforming  aims,  and  the  reUgious,  legislative 
''^*  and  social  ideals  are  characterized  by  the  insistence 

upon  a  lofty  moral  and  ethical  standard.  These  ideals  are  more 
religious  than  democratic  The  appeal  of  the  prophets,  "is 
not  for  better  institutions  but  for  better  men,  not  for  the  abolition 
of  aristocratic  privileges  but  for  an  honest  and  godly  use  of 
them."'  The  writers  have  in  view  a  people  with  individual  and 
collective  rights  and  responsibilities,  united  by  feelings  of  the 
deepest  loyalty  and  kindliness  and  by  common  adherence  to  their 
only  God.  There  Is  a  marked  growth  of  refinement  and  of 
ideas  of  morality,  and  a  condemnation  of  the  shameless  vice  and 
oppression  which  went  on  amid  a  punctilious  and  splendid 
worship.  It  is  extremely  sigm'ficant  that  between  the  teaching 
of  the  prophetical  writings  and  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  legislation 
there  is  an  unmistakable  bond.  The  Mosaic  law.  In  its  reforming 
aspect,  is  characterized  by  the  denunciation  of  heathenism 
9nd  heathenish  usages  which*  belong  to  the  old  religion.  There 
is  an  insistence  upon  individual  responsibility  (Dcut.  zxlv.  16; 
2  Kings  ziv.  6;  cf.  Jer.  zzzi.  29  seq.;  Ezek.  xviii.,  xxxiii.),  the 
more  noteworthy  when  one  considers  the  tenacity  of  the  savage 
talto  and  its  retention,  though  with  some  modifications,  in  the 
Babylonian  code.  There  is  a  tendency  to  mitigate  slavery,  and 
the  law  of  fugitive  slaves  is  a  particularly  instructive  innovation 
(Deut.  xxili.  15  seq.,  subsequently  confined  to  the  slave  from 
outside).  Corporal  punishment  is  kept  within  limits  (xxv.  3), 
but  its  very  existence  points  to  state-life  rather  than  to  the 
desert.  Some  attempt  is  made  to  diminish  the  destructiveness 
of  war  (xx.  10-30),  but  the  passage  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
A  barbarous  age.  The  endeavour  is  also  made  to  improve  the 
mooazchy  of  the  future  (xvii.  14  sqq.),  but  mainly  on  religious 
grounds,  in  order  to  diminish  foreign  intercourse.  Noteworthy, 
again,  is  the  appeal  to  religious  and  ethical  considerations  in 
ocder  to  prevent  injustice  to  the  widow  and  fatherless  and  to 
unhappy  debtors;  statutory  laws  are  either  unknown,  or,  more 
probably,  are  presupposed.  The  pentateuchal  legislation  as  a 
whole  is  placed  at  the  very  beginning  of  Israelite 
national  history.  Amid  constant  periods  of  apostasy 
two  epoch-making  events  stand  out:  (a)  the  redis- 
covery of  the  Book  of  the  Law  (Deuteronomy  is  meant)  in  the 
time  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.)  followed  by  a  reform  of  sundry 
religious  abuses  dating  from  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  and 
(h)  the  promulgation  by  Ezra  of  the  Law  of  Yahweh,  the  law  of 
Moses  (Ezra.  vil.  ro,  14;  Neh.  viii.  i),  in  the  age  of  Nehcmiah,  at 
tlie  very  close  of  biblical  history.    This  legislation,  endorsing 

*  O.  C.  Whitehoase,  Century  Bilde,  on  Isa.  x.  i  aeq. 

•  See  W.  R.  Smith,  Oid  TssL  in  ihs  Jew.  C^rcMLondon.  1892). 


(in  certain  well-defined  portions)  priestly  authority,  excludes  a 
monarchy  and  stands  at  the  head  of  a  lengthy  development  in 
the  way  of  expansion  and  interpretation.  Its  true  place  in 
biblical  history  has  been  the  problem  of  generations  of  scholars,* 
and  the  discovery  (Dec.  1901-Jan.  1902)  of  the  Babylonian  code 
has  brought  new  problems  of  relationship  and  of  external 
influences.  Although  on  various  grounds  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  the  code  of  Elhammurabi  must  have  been 
known  in  Palestine  at  some  period,  the  Old  Testament  does  not 
manifest  such  traces  of  the  influence  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Pentateuchal  law  is  relatively  unprogressive,  it  is  marked  by  a 
characteristic  simplicity,  and  by  a  spirit  of  reform,  and  the 
persisting  primitive  social  conditions  Implied  do  not  harmonize 
with  other  internal  and  external  data.  The  existence  of  other 
laws,  however,  is  to  be  presupp<»ed,  and  there  appear  to  be  cases 
where  the  Babylonian  code  lies  in  the  background.  An  indepen- 
dent authority  concludes  that  "  the  co-existing  likeness  and 
differences  argue  for  an  Independent  recension  of  ancient  custom 
deeply  influenced  by  Babylonian  law."*  The  questions  are 
Involved  with  the  reforming  spirit  in  biblical  religion  and  history. 
On  literary-historical  grounds  the  Pentateuch  in  Its  present  form 
is  post-exilic,  posterior  to  the  old  monarchies  and  to  the  ideals  of 
the  earlier  prophetical  writings.  The  laws  are  (a)  partly  contem- 
porary collections  (chiefly  of  a  ritual  and  ceremonial  character) 
and  (b)  partly  collections  of  older  and  different  origin,  though 
now  In  post-exilic  frames.  The  antiquity  of  certain  principles 
and  details  is  undeniable — as  also  in  the  Talmud — but  since 
one  must  start  from  the  organic  connexions  of  the  composite 
sources,  the  problems  necessitate  proper  attention-  to  the 
relation  between  the  stages  in  the  literary  growth  (working 
backwards)  and  the  vicissitudes  which  culminate  in  the  post- 
exilic  age.  The  simplidty  of  the  legislation  (traditionally 
associated  with  Moab  and  Sinai  and  with  Kadcsh  in  South 
Palestine),  the  humanitarian  and  reforming  spirit,  the  condem- 
nation of  abuses  and  customs  are  features  which,  in  view  of  the 
background  and  scope  of  Deuteronomy,  can  hardly  be  severed 
from  the  internal  events  which  connect  Palestine  of  the  Assyrian 
supremacy  with  the  time  of  Nehemlah.* 

The  introduction,  spread  and  prominence  of  the  name  Yahweh, 
the  development  of  conceptions  concerning  his  nature,  his 
supremacy  over  other  gods  and  the  lofty  monotheism  cbancur 
which  denied  a  plurality  of  gods,  are  questions  0/  a  r. 
which,  like  the  biblical  legislative  Ideas,  cannot  be  *'***»y. 
adequately  examined  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  Old 
Testament  alone. 

The  biblical  history  is  a  "canonical"  history  which  looks  back 
to  the  patriarchs,  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  the  law-giving  and 
the  covenant  with  Yahweh  at  Sinai,  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
by  the  Israelite  tribes,  the  monarchy,  the  rival  kingdoms,  the 
fall  and  exile  of  the  northern  tribes,  and,  later,  of  the  southern 
(Judah),  and  the  reconstructions  of  Judoh  in  the  times  of  Cyrus, 
Darius  and  Artaxerxes.  It  Is  the  first  known  example  of 
continuous  historical  writing  (Genesis  to  Kings,  Chronicles-Ezra- 
Nehemlah),  and  represents  a  deliberate  effort  to  go  back  from 

*  Sec  Bible:  Old  Test.  Criticism',  Jews.  {{  16,  23. 

*C.  H.  W.  Johns.  Hastings's  Diet.  Bible,  v.  611  seq.,  who  points 
out  that  the  intrusion  of  priestljf  povrcr  into  the  law  courts  is  a  recru- 
descence under  changed  conditions  of  a  state  of  things  from  which 
the  Babylonian  code  shows  an  emancipation  nearly  complete.  The 
view  formerly  maintained  by  the  present  writer  {Latbs  oj  Moses  and 
Code  of  Hammurabi,  1003,  pp.  204  sqq  ,  279  scq.,&c.)  relied  upon  the 
difference  between  the  exilic  or  post-exilic  sources  which  unam- 
biguously reflect  Babylonian  and  related  ideas,  and  the  absence 
in  other  biblical  sources  of  the  features  which  an  earlier  compre- 
hensive Babylonian  influence  would  have  produced,  and  it  incor- 
rectly assumed  that  the  explanation  might  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
reconstructions  of  Israelite  history.    Cf.  above,  p.  182,  n.  i. 

»On  the  later  history  of  the  canonical  law  (Mishnah,  Gemara, 
&c.)  sec  Talmud.  The  Talmud  embodies  law,  which  is  related  to 
the  Babylonian  code  not  only  in  content  but  also  sometimes  in 
spirit;  see  L.  N.  Dcmbitz,  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  xix.  (1906),  pp.  109  sqq. 
For  the  efforts  of  the  Rabbis  to  improve  the  legal  .principles  in 
Galilee  in  the  2nd  and  vd  centuries  a.d.,  sec  A.  Biichlcr,  Publication 
No.  I,  Jews'  College,  London.  With  the  removal  of  Judaism  from 
Palestine  and  internal  social  changes  the  archaic  primitive  law  re- 
appeared, now  influenced,  however,  by  Mahommcdan  legislation. 
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the  days  when  the  Judaeans  separated  from  the  Samaritans 
to  the  ye^y  beginning  of  the  world.  A  characteristic  tone  per- 
vades the  history,  even  of  the  antediluvian  age,  from  the  creation 
of  Adam;  or  rather,  the  history  of  the  earliest  times  has  been 
written  under  its  influence.  It  reveals  itself  in  the  days  of  the 
Patriarchs,  before  the  "  Amama  "  age — or  rather  in  the  narra- 
tives relating  to  these  remote  ancestors.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  an  objective  attitude  to  the  subjective  writings  must  be 
adopted,  the  starting-point  is  the  writings  themselves  and  not 
individual  preconceptions  of  the  authentic  history  which  they 
embody.  Although  there  are  various  points  of  contact  with 
Palestinian  external  history,  there  is  a  failure  to  deal  with  some 
events  of  obvious  importance,  and  an  emphasis  upon  others 
which  are  less  conspicuous  in  any  broad  survey  of  the  land. 
There  are  numerous  conflicting  details  which  unite  to  prove  that 
various  sources  have  been  used,  and  that  the  structure  of  the 
compilation  is  a  very  intricate  one,  the  steps  in  its  growth  being 
extremely  obscure.^  In  studying  the  internal  peculiarities  and 
the  different  circles  of  thought  involved,  it  is  found  that  they 
often  imply  written  traditions  which  have  a  perspective  different 
from  that  in  which  they  are  now  placed.  As  regards  the  pre- 
monarchical  period,  some  evidence  points  to  a  settlement 
A«.  (apparently  from  Aramaean  localities)  of  the  patri- 

jf omvcMbil  archs,  and  of  Israel  (Jacob)  and  his  sons,  «.e.  the 
'^»**  "children  of  Israel."  It  ignores  a  descent  into 
Egypt  and  the  subsequent  invasion.'  The  parallel  account  in 
the  book  of  Joshua  of  the  entrance  of  the  "  children  of  Israel " 
is,  in  its  present  form,  the  sequel  to  the  journey  of  the  people 
along  the  east  of  Edom  and  Moab  after  the  escape  from  Egypt, 
and  after  a  sojourn  at  Kadesh  (Exodus-Deuteronomy).  But 
other  evidence  also  points  to  an  entrance  from  Kadesh  into 
Judah,  and  associates  the  kin  of  Moses,  Kenites,  Calebites  and 
others.  Thus,  the  tradition  of  a  residence  in  Egypt,  implied 
also  in  the  stories  of  Joseph,  has  certainly  become  the 
"  canonical "  view,  but  the  recollection  was  not  shared  by  all 
the  mixed  peoples  of  Palestine;  and  to  this  difference  of  historical 
background  in  the  traditions  must  be  added  divergent  traditions 
of  the  earlier  population.  Traditions,  oral  and  written,  with 
widely  differing  standpoints  have  been  brought  together  and 
merged.  Moreover,  the  elaborate  accoimt  of  the  vast  invasion 
and  conquest,  the  expulsion,  extermination  and  subjugation  of 
earlier  inhabitants,  and  the  occupation  of  dties  and  fields, 
combine  to  form  a  picture  which  cannot  be  placed  in  Palestine 
during  the  I5tb-i2th  centuries.  It  must  not  be  denied  that  the 
recollection  of  some  invasion  may  have  been  greatly  idealized 
by  late  writers,  but  it  happens  that  there  were  important  immi- 
grations and  internal  movements  in  the  8th-6th  centuries,  that 
is  to  say,  immediately  preceding  the  post-exilic  age,  when  this 
composite  account  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  reached  its 
present  form.  An  enormous  gap  severs  the  pre-monarchlcal 
period  from  this  age,  and  while  the  tribal  schemes  and  tribal  tradi- 
tions can  hardly  be  traced  during  the  monarchies,  the  inclusion 
of  Judah  among  the  "  sons  "  of  Israel  would  not  have  originated 
when  Judah  and  Israel  were  rival  kingdoms.  Yet  the  tribes 
survive  in  post-exilic  literature  and  their  traditions  develop 
henceforth  in  Jubilees^  Testament  of  the  XII  Patriarchs,  &c. 
During  the  changes  from  the  8th  century  onwards  a  non- 
monarchical  constitution  naturally  prevailed,  first  in  the  north 
and  then  in  the  south,  and  while  in  the  north  the  mlns^ed 
peoples  of  Samaria  came  to  regard  themselves  as  Israelite,  the 
southern  portion,  the  tribe  of  Judah,  proves  in  z  Chron.  ii.  &  iv. 
to  be  largely  of  half-Edomite  blood.  A  common  ground  previous 
to  the  Samaritan  schism  is  ignored;  it  is  found  only  in  the 
period  before  the  ;ival  kingdoms.  The  political  hbtory  of  these 

<  In  the  art.  laws,  {{  l-34i  the  biblica]  history  b  taken  as  the 
foundation,  and  the  internal  historical  difficulties  are  noticed  from 
6tage  to  stage.  In  the  present  state  of  biblical  historical  criticism 
thin  plan  seemed  more  advisable  than  any  attempt  to  reconstruct 
the  history;  the  necessity  for  eome  reconsttucrion  will,  however,  be 
clear  to  the  reader  on  the  grounds  of  both  the  internal  intricacies  and 
the  external  evidence. 

■  See.  in  the  first  instance.  E.  Meyer  (and  B.  Luther),  Die  Israel- 
iten  %ni  ikre  Nachbarstdmn§e  (Halle.  1906);  also  art.  Gbkbsu. 


monarchies  in  the  book  of  Kings  is  singuhirly  slight  considering 
the  extensive  body  of  tradition  which  may  be  pre-supposed, 
e.g.  for  the  reigns  of  Jeroboam  IL  and  Uzaah,  or 
which  may  be  inferred  from  the  evidence  for  different 
sources  dealing  with  other  periods.     The  scanty 
pditiaU  data  in  the  annalistic  notices  of  the  north  kingdom  are 
^supplemented  by  more  detailed  narratives  of  a  few  years  leading 
up  to  the  rise  of  the  last  dynasty,  that  of  Jeho.    The  historical 
problems  Involved  point  to  a  loss  of  perspective  Qevs,  |  ii), 
and  the  particular  interest  in  the  stories  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  in  an 
historical  work  suggests  that  the  political  records  passed  thra<^ 
the  hands  of  communities  whose  interest  lay  in  these  figures. 
Old  tradition  suggests  the  "  schools  of  the  prophets  **  at  Jcticho, 
Gilgal  and  Bethel,  and  in  fact  the  proximity  of  these  places, 
especially  Bethel,  to  Judaean  soil  may  be  connected  with  the 
friendly  and  sometimes  markedly  favouraUe  attitude  to  Judah 
in  these  narratives.    The  rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Israd  unda 
Saul  is  treated  at  length,  but  more  prominence  is  gjven  to  the 
influence  of  the  prophet  Samuel;  and  not  only  is  Saul's  history 
written  from  a  didactic  and  prophetical  standpoint  (cf .  aimilaxly 
Ahab),  but  the  great  hero  and  ruler  is  handled  locatty  as  a 
petty  king  at   Glbeah  In  Benjamin.     The  interest  of  the 
luuratives  clings  around   north  Judah   and   Benjaasm,  and 
more  attention  is  given  to  the  rise  of  the  Judaean  dynasty, 
the  hostility  of  Saul,  and  the  romantic  friendshq*  between 
his  son  Jonathan  and  the  young  David  of  Bethldiem.    The 
hbtory  of  the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms  is  ii*»wii*«< 
separately  in  Kings;  but  in  Samuel  the  rise  of  each  is  closely 
interwoven,  and  to  the  greater  glory  of  David.     The  acooont 
of  hb  steps  contains  detaib  touching  Judah  and  its  rdatiop  to 
Israel  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  certain  traditioas  of 
Saul  and  the  Ephraimite  Joshua.    It  combines  amid  diverse 
material  a  hero  of  Bethlehem  and  rival  of  Saul  with  the  idea  cf 
a  conqueror  of  thb  dbtrict;  it  introduces  peculiar  tradhics 
of   the  ark  aiKi  sanctuary,   and    it    associates   David   with 
Hebron,  Calebites  and  the  wilderness  of  Paran.*    The  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings  have  become,  in  process  of  compilatkm,  the 
natural  sequel  to  the  preceding  books,  but  the  conflicting  features 
and  the  perplexing  differences  of  standpoint  recur  elsewhere, 
and  the  relationship  between  them  suggests  that  similar  caraes 
have  been  operative  upon  the  compilation.     The  bist«y  of 
Judah  b,  broadly  speaking,  that  of  the  Davidic  dynasty  and  the 
Temple,  and  it  begins  at  the  time  of  the  first  king  of  the  rival 
north.     Care  b  taken  to  record  the  transference  of  secular 
power  and  of  Yahweh's  favour  from  Saul  to  David,  and  David 
accomplishes  more  successfully  or  on  a  larger  scale  the 
ments  ascribed  to  SauL    The  religious  superiority  of 
over  the  idolatrous  north  and  over  the  *'  high  places  '*  b  the  mam 
theme,  and  with  it  b  the  supremaQr  of  the  native  Zadokite  priests 
of  Jerusalem  over  others  (e.g.  of  Shlloh),  who  are  cooaected 
with  the  desert  traditions.    The  polltiod  hbtory  b  rdatrve^ 
slight  and  uneven,  and  the  framework  b  rehandled  in  ChroBides 
upon  more  developed  lines  and  from  a  later  ecclesiastical  staad- 
point,  which  suggests  that  many  traditions  cf  the  aMvnarchry 
were  extant  in  a  late  dress.    Both  books  represent  the  same 
general  trend  of  political  events,  even  where  the  **  *-*«w««S/-«i " 
representation  b  most  open  to  critidsm.    Chronicles,  with  the 
book  of  Ezra  and  Nehemlah,  makes  a  continuity 
between  the  old  Judah  which  fell  in  586  and  the 
return  (time  of  Cyrus),  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
(Darius),  and  the  reorganization  asodated  with  Nehesiiah  ai^ 
Ezra  (Axtaxerxes)      Historical  material  after  586  is  scnz^ 
in  the  extreme,  and,  apart  from  the  records  of  Nehemiah  and 
a  few  other  passages,  the  interest  lies  in  the  religioiis  Ustocy  of 
the  communities  aiKi  reformers  who  returned  from  Babyknaa. 
The  late  and  composite  book  of  Chronides  places  at  the  bead  of 
the  Israelite  divisions,  which  ignore  the  ezpdos  (i  ClHro: 

*  Whence  the  theory  that  David  was  of  &  judaean  or  Sl 
tinian  origin  (Marquart,  Winckler,  Cheyne.  Smey.  9A.  cnla.  toao. 
261 3  leq.;,  and,  also,  that  he  knit  together  rhe  aootfacm 
Judaean  clans  (see  Davio,  ItmaH).    But  it  b  preferable  to  r 
diffoent  traditions  of  dtstinct  on^n  and  to  inquire  nAat 
dements  of  history  each  may  oontaia. 
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14,  90-24)^  a  Judah  ooosisting  of  fragments  of  an  older  stock 
replenished  with  familiia  of  South  Palestinian,  Edonu'te  and  North 
Arabian  affinity.    This  half-Edomite  population,  recognizable 
also  in  Benjamin,  manifests  its  presence  in  the  official  lists,  and 
more  espedally  in  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  inaugurated  by 
David,  from  whose  time  the  supremacy  of  thb  Judah  is  dated. 
The  historical  framework  contains  traditions  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  repair  of  temple  and  cult,  of  the  hostility  of  southern 
peoples  and  their  allies,  and  of  conflicts  between  king  and  priests. 
This  retrospect  of  the  Judaean  kingdom  must  be  taken  with  the 
following  books,  where  the  cnidal  features  are  (a)  the  presence 
{c,  444)  of  an  aristocracy,  partly  (at  all  events)  of  half-Edomite 
affinity,  before  the  return  of  any  important  body  of  exiles 
(Neh.  ill.);  (b)  the  gaps  in  the  history  between  the  fall  of  Samaria 
(733)  and  Jerusalem  (586)  to  the  rise  of  the  hieixxracy,  and  (c) 
the  relation  between  the  hints  of  renewed  political  activity  in 
Zerubbabel's  time,  when  the  Temple  was  rebuilt  (c.  530-5x6),  and 
the  mysterious  catastrophe  (with  perhaps  another  disaster  to 
the  Temple),  probably  due  to  Edom,  which  is  implied  in  the  book 
of  Nehemiah  (c.  444).    (See  Jkws,  |  33.)   These  daU  lead  to  the 
fundamental  problem  of  Old  Testament  history.    Since  1870 
(Wellhausen's  De  genlibus  .  . .  Judaeis)  it  has  been  recognised 
that  1  Chron.  ii.  and  iv.  accord  with  certain  details  in  x  Samuel, 
and  appear  to  refer  to  a  half-Edomite  Judah  in  David's 
time  (c.  tooo  B.C.).*   More  recently  £.  Meyer,  on  the  basis  of  a 
larger  induction,  has  pointed  out  the  relation  of  this  Judah  to  a 
large  group  of  Edomite  or  Edomite-Ishmaelite  tribes.*    The 
stories  in  Genesis  represent  a  southern  treatment  of  Palestinian 
tradition,  with  local  and  southern  versions  of  legends  and  myths, 
and  with  interests  which  could  only  belong  to  the  south.*  It 
has  long  been  perceived  that  Kadesh  in  South  Palestine  was 
connected  with  a  law-giving  and  with  some  separate  movement 
into  Judah  of  clans  associated  with  the  family  of  Moses,  Caleb, 
Kenites,  &c.  (see  Exodus,  Tee).  With  this  it  is  natural  to  con- 
nect the  transmission  and  presence  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
specifically  Kenite  tradition,  of  the  "  southern "  stories  in 
Genesis,  ixkd  of  the  stories  of  Levi.^  *  The  rise  of  this  new  Judah 
b  geaexally  attributed  to  David,  but  the  southern  clans  remain 
imkpendent  for  some  five  centuries,  only  moving  a  few  miles 
nearer  Jerusalem;  and  this  vast  interval  severs  the  old  half- 
Edomite  or  Arabian  Judah  from  the  sequel — the  association  of 
such  names  as  Korah,  Ethan  and  Heman  with  temple-psalms 
and  psalmody.*    It  has  long  been  agreed  that  bibliod  religion 
and  history  are  indebted  in  some  way  to  groups  connected  with 
Edom  and  North  Arabia,  and  repeated  endeavours  have  been 
made  to  explain  the  evidence  in  its  bearing  upon  this  lengthy 
period.*  The  problem,  it  is  here  suggested,  is  in  the  first  instance 
a  Uteraiy  cme--the  literary  treatment  by  southern  groups,  who 
have  become  Isnelite,  of  a  lengthy  period  of  history.   When  the 
wbok  body  of  evidence  is  vieweid  comprehensively,  it  would  seem 
that  there  was  some  movement  northwards  c^  semi-Edomite 
blood,  tradition  and  h'terature,  the  date  of  which  may  be  placed 
during  the  internal  disorganization  of  Palestine,  and  presumably 
in  the  6th  century.    Such  a  movement  is  in  keeping  with  the 
coarse  of  Palestinian  history  from  the  traditional  entrance  of 
the  Israelite  tribes  to  the  relatively  recent  migration  of  the  tribe 
s"Tbe  population  of  South  Judah  was  of  half-Arab  orig^n^' 
(W.  R.  South.  Old  TesL  Jew.  Church,  p.  379). 
'  Meyer  and  Luther,  of.  cU.^  p.  446.  et  passim, 

*  So  especially  Meyer  and  Luther,  op.  cii. ;  cf.  also  H.  Grcssmann, 
ZeiL  f.  aU'tesL  Wissens,  (1910),  p.  38  seq.  Note  also  the  view  that 
the  grand  l>ook  of  Job  (q.v.)  has  an  Edomite  background. 

«  A.  R.  Gordon,  Early  Trad,  of  Gen.  (London.  1907),  pp.  74,  188; 
Meyer,  op.  ciL^  pp.  83,  85  (on  the  Levites);  Gresainann,  loc,  cU.; 
S.  A.  Cook,  A  mer.  Joum.  oj  Theol.  (1909),  pp.  383  cqq.  See  Gbnbsis, 
Levitbs.  and  Jaws,  }  3a 

*  On  tne  names,  see  Genbalogy:  BOlieal;  Lbvitbs,  |  3,  end,  and 
Eiuy.  Bib.  col.  1665  seq. 

*  W.  R.  Harper  {Amos  and  Hosea,  1905,  p.  liv.)  observes:  "  Every 
year  since  the  work  of  W.  R.  Smith  bnngs  Israel  into  closer  relation- 
chip  with  Arabia ":  cf.  also  N.  Schmidt's  conclusions  (Hibbert 
Journal,  1908,  p.  343),  and  the  Jerahmeelite  theory  of  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
who  writes  (Dedtne  and  Fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jndah,  London^  1908. 
pk  jDocvii.)  "...  by  far  the  greater  port  of  the  extant  literary 
noanments  of  andent  Israd  are  precisely  those  monuments  whose 
psodoccfB  were  most  pieoocupied  by  N.  Arabia." 


oT  *Amr.'  In  the  Old  Testament  popular  feeling  knows  of  two 
phases:  Edom,  the  more  powerful  brother  of  Jacob  (or  Israel) 
— both  could  share  in  the  traditions  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob — and  the  hatred  of  the  treacherous  Edom  in  the 
prophetical  writings.  Earlier  phases  have  not  survived,  and 
the  last-mentioned  is  relatively  late,*  after  the  southern  influence 
had  left  itself  upon  history,  legend,  the  Temple  and  the 
ecclesiastical  bodies.  On  these  grounds,  then,  it  would  seem 
that  among  the  vicissitudes  of  the  8th  and  following  centuries 
may  be  placed  a  movement  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
Israelite  history  and  for  the  growth  of  the  Old  Testament,  one, 
however,  which  has  been  reshaped  and  supplemented  (in  the 
account  of  the  Exodus  and  Invasion)  and  deliberately  suppressed 
or  ignored  hi  the  history  of  the  age  (viz.  in  Ezra-Neheroiah). 

The  unanimous  recognition  on  the  part  of  all  biblical  scholars 
that  the  Old  Testament  cannot  be  taken  as  it  stands  as  a  trust- 
worthy account  of  the  history  with  which  it  deals,  -^  ^  . 
necessitates  a  hypothesis  or,  it  may  be,  a  series  of  cHOd^ 
hypotheses,  which  shall  mable  one  to  approach  the 
more  detailed  study  of  its  history  and  religion.  The  curious 
and  popular  tradition  that  Ezra  rewrote  the  Old  Testament 
(3  Esd.  xiv.),  the  concessions  of  conservative  scholars,  and  even 
the  view  that  the  Hebrew  text  is  too  uncertain  for  literary 
criticism,  indicate  that  the  starting-point  of  inquiry  must  be 
the  present  form  of  the  writings.  The  necessary  worit  of  h'teraiy 
analysis  reached  its  most  definite  stage  in  the  now  famous 
hypothesis  of  Graf  (1865-1866)  and  especially  Wcllhausen  (1878), 
which  was  made  more  widely  known  to  English  readers,  directly 
and  indirectly  through  W.  Robertson  Smith,  in  the  9th  edition  of 
this  Encyclopaedia.*  The  work  of  literaiy  criticism  and  its 
application  to  biblical  history  and  religion  passed  into  a  new 
stage  as  external  evidence  accumulated,  and,  more  particularly 
since  1900,  the  problems  have  assimied  new  shapes.  The 
tendency  has  been  to  assign  more  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  its 
present  form,  to  the 'Persian  age  and  later;  and  also  to  work 
upon  lines  which  are  influenced  sometimes  by  the  close  agreement 
with  Oriental  conditions  generally  and  sometimes  by  the  very 
striking  divergences.  It  is  the  merit  of  Hugo  Wincklcr  especially 
to  have  lifted  biblical  study  out  of  the  somewhat  narrow  lines 
upon  which  it  had  usually  proceeded,  but,  at  the  time  of  writing 
(1910),  Old  Testament  criticism  still  awaits  a  sound  reconciliation 
of  the  admitted  internal  intricacies  and  of  the  external  evidence 
for  Palestine  and  that  larger  area  of  which  it  forms  part.  Upon 
the  convergence  of  the  manifold  lines  of  investigation  rest  all 
reconstructions,  all  methodical  studies  of  biblical  religion,  law 
and  prophecy,  and  all  endeavours  to  place  the  various  develop- 
ments in  an  adequate  historical  framework. 

The  preliminary  hypotheses,  it  would  seem,  must  be  both  literary 
and  historical.  The  varied  standpoints  (historical,  social,  legal, 
religious,  &c.)  combine  with  the  fragmentary  character  /iiwAnlgarr 
of  much  of  the  evidence  to  su^st  that  the  literature  ^  ^^  f^^ 
has  passed  through  different  circles,  with  excision  q(.'vfw"»«m« 
revision  of  older  material,  and  with  the  incorporation  of  other 
material,  sometimes  of  older  origin  and  ol  independent  literary 
growth.  Consequently,  one  is  restricted  in  the  first  instance  to 
such  literature  as  survives  and  in  the  form  which  the  last  editora 
or  compilers  gave  it.  Different  views  as  regards  hbtory  {e.g. 
invasions,  tribal  movements,  rival  kingdoms)  and  religion  {e.f;.  the 
Yahweh  of  Kadesh,  Sinai,  Jerusalem,  &c.),  and  different  pnestly, 
prophetical  and  popular  ideas  are  only  to  be  expected,  omsider- 
ing  the  character  of  Palestinian  population.  Hence  to  weave 
the  data  into  a  single  historical  outline  or  into  an  orderly 
evolution  oi   thought  is  to  overlook  the   probability  of  bona 

'I.  Uissard,  Xev.  Bibl.,  1905.  pp.  410-435.  Some  S.  Pal.  revolt 
is  also  reflected  shortly  before  the  rise  of  the  Jehu  dynasty  (Jews, 
S  xi).  A  few  centuries  later,  the  Edomites  (Idumaeans)  were  again 
closely  connected  with  the  Jews;  an  Idumaean  dyntety— that  of 
the  Herods— ruled  in  Judah,  and  once  more  there  must  hiave  been  a 
considerable  amount  of  intermixture. 

'Cf.  R.  H.  Kennett,  Joum.  Theol.  Stud.  (1906),  p.  487;  Camb. 
BtU.  Essays  (ed.  Swete),  p.  117.  For  an  Edomite  invasion  between 
586  and  the  Greek  period,  see  also  H.  Whickler,  Altor.  Forsch.  (1900), 

''^•SpeoSVy^^^ellhausen's  artfcles,  "Pentateuch,"  "Israel," 
"  Moab."  and  W.R  Smith's  large  series  including"  Bible.""  David." 
"  Decalogue." "Judges;" "Kings,"  " Levites," '^McsBiah." " Priest." 
"  Prophet"  "  Pijni."  &c. 
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fide  divergences  of  txaditioo  and  to  assume  tliat  more  rudi- 
mentary or  primitive  thought  was  excluded  by  the  admitted  tlevelop- 
ment  of  reugious-sodal  ideals.  The  oldest  nucleus  of  historical 
tradition  appears  to  belong  to  Samaria,  but  it  has  been  adjusted 
to  other  standpoints  or  interests,  which  are  apparently  connected 
partly  with  tne  half-Edomite  and  partly  with  the  old  indi- 
genous judaean-  stock.^  Genesis-Kings  (incomplete;  some  further 
material  in  Jeremiah)  and  the  lata"  Chronicles — Nefaemiah  are  in 
their  present  form  posterior  to  Nehemiah's  time.  Unfortunately 
the  eventt  of  his  age  afe  shrouded  in  obscurity,  but  one  can 
recognize  the  return  of  exiles  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  and  its 
environs— now  half-Edomite — and  various  internal  rivalries  which 
culminate  in  the  Samariun  schism.'  The  ecclesiastical  rivalries 
have  left  their  mark  in  the  PentateiKh  and  (the  later)  Chronicles, 
and  the  ^maritan  secession  appears  to  have  coloured  even  the 
book  of  Kings.  These  sources  then  are  "  post-exilic,'*  and  the 
elimination  of  material  first  composed  in  that  age  leaves  historical, 


group  ot  Dooics  IS  now  tne  resuii  oi  two  complicated 
uous  redactions,  "  Deuteronomic  "  (Deut.-Kings)  and  "  Priestly 
(Onesis-Toshua,  with  traces  in  the  foUomn|f  books).  The  former 
is  exceptionally  intricate,  being  in  its  various  aspects  distinctly 
earlier,  and  in  parts  even  later  than  the  "  priestly.'*  Its  standpoint, 
too,  varies,  the  phases  being  now  northern  or  wider  Israelite,  now 
half-Edomite  or  Judaean,  and  now  anti-Samarian. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  late  incorporation  of  literature,  sometimes 
untouched  by  and  sometimes  merely  approximating  to  "  Deutero- 
nomic "  language  or  thought.  How  very  late  the  historical  books  are 
in  their  present  text  or  form  may  be  seen  from  the  Septuagint  veruon 
of  Joshua,  Samuel  and  Kings,  and  from  their  internal  literary  struc- 
ture, whidi  suggests  t^t  only  at  the  last  stages  of  compilation  were 
they  brought  into  their  present  shape.*  The  result  as  a  whole  tends 
to  show  that  the  "  canonical "  history  belongs  to  the  last  literary 
vicissitudes,  and  that  nmilar  influences  (which  have  not  affected 
every  book  in  the  same  manner)  have  been  at  work  throufi^hout. 

Tne  history  of  the  past  is  viewed  from  rather  different  positions 
which,  on  the  whole,  are  subsequent  to  the  relatively  recent  changes 
SMbmalnr  ^^^  8^^^  birth  to  new  organizations  m  Samaria  and 
^fnuU^  Judah.  Consequently,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  require- 
?V"  meats  of  historical  criticism,  biblical  study  has  to  take  into 
^^*  account  the  intricate  composite  character  of  the  sources 

and  the  baclra^und  of  these  portions.  It  is  the  criticism  of  sources 
which  have  both  a  literary  and  an  historical  compositeness.  Not 
only  are  the  standpoints  of  local  interest  (Samaria,  Benjamin,. 
Juoah  and  the  balf-^omite  Judah  being  involved),  but  there  are 
remarkable  developments  in  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  (Zadokites  of 

Jerusalem,  country  and  half-Edomite  oriestai,  Aaronites)  which 
ave  influenced  both  the  writing  and  tne  revision  of  the  sources 
(see  Lavitbs).  Yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  traditions  are  usually 
reshaped,  readjusted  or  reinterpreted,  and  are  not  replaced  by 
entirely  new  ones.  Thus,  the  Samaritans  claim  the  traditions  of 
the  land;  the  Chronicler  traces  the  connexion  between  " pre-exilic  " 
and  "  post-exilic  "  Judaeans,  ignoring  and  obscuring  intervening 
events;  the  south  Palestinian  cycle  of  tradition  is  adapted  to  the 
history  of  a  descent  into  and  an  exodus  from  Eaypt;  Zadokite 
priests  are  enrolled  as  Aaronites,  and  the  hierarchical  traditions 

*A  Samarian  (or  Ephraimite  or  N.  Israelite)  nucleus  may  be 
recognized  in  the  books  of  Joshua-Kings;  see  the  articles  on  these 
books.  Jbws,  %  6;  cf.  Meyer,  pp.  478  n.  3,  486  scq.,  and  K.  Lincke, 
Samana  u.  seine  Propkden  (1903),  p.  24.  These  preserve  old 
poetical  literature  (Judg.  v.,  2  Sam.  i.),  stories  of  conquest  and 
settlement,  and  they  connect  with  the  liturgy  in  Dcut,  xxvii. 
Jodiua's  covenant  at  Shechem  and  the  Shechemite  covenant-god 
(cf.  Kennett,  Journ.  Thecl.  Stud.,  1906,  pp.  495  soq.;  Lincke,  op.  cit,, 
p.  89.  W.  Erbt,  Die  HebrOer  (1906),  pp.  27  sqq. ;  Meyer  and  Luther, 
pp.  543  sqq.,  550  seq.). 

■  There  seems  to  be  both  political  and  reli^ous  ardmoaty,  but 
it  is  not  certain  that  Josephus  is  wron^  in  i>lacing  the  schism  at  the 
close  of  the  Persian  period ;  see,  on  this  point  jfT  Marquart,  Isr,  u. 
Jad.  Gtuh.  (1896),  p.  57  seq.;  C.  Steuemagel.  Tiuolog.  Stud.  «.  Krit. 
(1909),  p.  5:  G.  Jahn,  Bucher  Esra  u.  Nekemia  (Leiden,  1909), 
pp.  17^-176;  C.  C.  Torrey,  £sra  Studies  (Chicago,  1910),  pp.  331  sqq. 
Old  pnestly  rivalries  between  Cutha  and  Babylon  may  explain  why 
the  mixed  Samaritans  became  known  as  Cuthaeans;  according  to 
the  prevailing  theory  their  predecessors,  the  "  ten  tribes"  had  been 
exiled  in  the  Bth  century. 

*  The  term  "  post-exiuc  '*  b  applied  to  literature  and  history  after 
the  return  of  exiles  and  the  religious  reconstruction  of  Judah.  This, 
on  the  traditional  view,  would  be  in  537,  if  there  were  then  any 
prominent  return.  Failing  this,  one  must  descend  to  the  time  of 
Nchemiah,  which  the  biblical  history  itsdf  regards  as  epoch-making. 
The  tendency  to  make  the  exile  an  abrupt  and  complete  change  in 
life  is  based  upon  the  theory  underlying  Chronicles-Nehemiah  and 
is  misleading  (see  Torrey,  0^.  cit.  pp.  387  sqq.,  &c.). 

*  Cf.  the  "  Deuteronomic  "  form  of  Samuel,  and  the  depend- 
ence of  the  literary  growth  of  (jenesis  and  the  account  of  the 
exodus  and  invasion  of  Palestine  upon  the  *'  southern  "  cyde  of 
tradition. 


reveal  stages  of  orderly  and  active  development  in  order  to  i 
the  changing  standpoints  of  different  periods  and  circles.*    This 
feature  recurs  in  later  Palestinian  literature  (see  Midr ash.  Talmitd) 
where  there  are  later  forms  of  thought  and  tradition,  some  e*fmfm» 
of  which  although  often  of  older  origin,  are  almost  or  entirely  wamiag 
in  the  Old  Testament.    Much  that  would  otherwise  be  -uiuatdlsible 
becomes  more  dear  when  one  realizes  the  readiness  with  wliic^ 
settlers  adopt  the  traditional  belief  and  custom  of  a  land,  and  the 
psychok>gical  fact  that  teaching  must  be  relevant  and  must  satiny 
the  primary  religious  feelings  and  aspirations,  that  it  must  not  be  at 
entire  variance  with  current  beliefi^  but  must  represent  the  older 
beliefs  in  a  new  form.    Any  comparison  of  the  treatment  of  biblical 
figures  or  events  in  the  later  literature  will  illustrate  the  retoitioa 
of  certain  old  details,  the  appearance  of  new  ones,  and  an  organic 
connexion  which  is  everywnere  in  accordance  with  oootcnapocary 
thought  and  teachinj^.    If  this  raises  the  pcesumpdon  that  even 
the  oldest  and  most  isolated  biblical  evidence 'may  rest  apoa  stSl 
older  authority,  it  shows  also  that  the  fuller  details  and  comxst 
cannot  be  confidently  recovered;  and  that  eartier  fonns  would 
accord  with  earlier  Palestinian  belief.*    Hence,  altbongh  records 
may  be  most  untrustworthy  in  their  present  form  or  cooaexioa. 
one  cannot  necessarily  deny  that  a  romance  may  presopipoae  a 
reality  of  history  or  that  it  may  preserve  the  fact  01  an  event  even 
at  the  period  to  which  it  is  ascribed  (e.g.  Abraham  and  AxDraphd 
in  Gen.  xiv. ;  the  invasions  before  1000  B.C.,  &c.).    But  in  ail  sack 
cases  the  present  form  of  the  material  may  be  more  profitably  nsed 
for  the  study  of  the  historical  or  religious  conceptions  of  its  age.   At 
the  same  time,  the  complexity  of  the  vicissitudes  of  traditioM, 
exemplified  in  modem  Palestine  itself,  cannot  be  ignored.^    FtnaSy. 
biblical  history  b  an  intentional  and  reasoned  anangement  of 
material,  based  upon  composite  sources,  for  religious  and  di<f»ctff 
purposes.    Regarded  as  an  historical  work  there  is  a  reaaarkafale 
absence  of  proportion,  and  a  loss  of  jxrspective  19  the  rdatioa 
between  antediluvian,  patriarchal.  Mosaic  and  later  periods^   From 
the    literary-critical   results,    however,   it   is   not    ao    miich   Ae 
history  of  consecutive   periods 'as   the  account   of   oonsccative 
periods  by  flompilers  who  are  not  far  removed  from  one  another 
as  regards  dates,  but  differ  in  standpoints.    There  was,  in  one 
case,   a   retrospect   which   did   not   mdude  the   deluge,  and  ia 
another  the  patriarchs  were  actual  settlers,  a  descent  into  E§ypt 
and  subsequent  exodus  being  ignored;  moreover,  the  stam^wgits 
of  those  who  did  not  eo  into  exile  and  of  those  who  did  and  retmned 
would   naturally   diner.     In   weaving   the   sources   together  the 
compilers  had  some  acquaintance  <h  course  with   past   history, 
but  on  the  whole  it  manifests  iteelf  only  slightly  (see  Jews,  {  24). 
and  the  complete  chronological  system  odongs  to  the  latest  stage. 
Investigation  must  concern  itself  not  with  what  was  pocsibly  or 
probably  known,  but  with  what  is  actually  presentecL    The  fact 
remains  that  when  accepted  tradition  conflicts  with  more  refiabfe 
evidence  it  stands  upon  a  level  by  itself;'  and  it  b  certain  that  a 
compiUtion  based  upon  the  knowledge  which  modem  icaeaich — 
whether  in  the  exact  sdences  or  in  history — has  gained  mveSd 
have  neither  meaning  for  nor  influemx  upon  the  people  vhcoi  it 
was  desired  to  instruct.    A  considerable  amount  of  earlier  history 
and  literature  has  been  lost,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  tradkioas 
of  the  origins  of  the  composite  IsraeUtes,  as  they  are  now  preserved, 
embody  evidence  belonging  to  the  nearer  events  of  the  flth-tth 
centunes.     The   history   of  these  centuries   b  of   fuadameatal 
importance  in  any  attempt  to   **  reconstruct  '*  biblical  history.* 
The  fall  of  Samana  and  Judah  was  a  literary  as  well  as  a  poBtkal 
catastrophe,  and  predsely  how  much  earlier  material  has  "^ 


the 


»  Cf.  S.  A.  Cook,  Critical  NHes  on  (M  Testament  History  (1907), 
pp.  62  scq.,  67,  75  sqq.,  112  seq. 

*  This  applies  auo  to  the  prophetical  writings,  the  atndy  of  which 
b  compUoitcd  by  thdr  use  01  past  history  to  give  poiat  to  ~ 
ideas  and  by   the   recurrence   in   history  of   somewhat   m 
events.     As  regards  the  situations  whidi   presuppose   the 
of  Jerusalem  and  a  return  of  exilesy  the  obscure  events  after  the 
time  of  Zerubbabd  cannot  be  left  out  of  aoooimt.    (See  Jl 
{{  14, 17  [p.  282],  22  n.  5,  and  artt  Zbpbamiab.) 

'Note  the  rapid  growth  and  embellishment  of 
inextricable  interweaving  of  fact  and  fiction,  the  drmi 
or  rationalized  stories  of  imaginary  bdngs,  the  auperaataral  or 
rnythical  stories  of  thoroughly  historical  persons,  the  abaohxtc  fees 
of  perspective,  and  a  reUance  not  upon  the  merita  of  a  tiaditiaa  bat 
upon  tne  authority  with  which  it  b  assodated. 

*  Cf .  the  remarkable  Arabian  stories  of  their  predcceasors,  or  the 
mingling  of  accurate  and  inaccurate  data  in  Manetho  aad  Cteaas. 

*  The  evidence  for  Jewish  colonies  at  Elephantine  in  Upper  E^^ 
(5th  century  B.C.)  has  opened  up  new  paths  lor  inouiry.  Acconfiag  to 
some  scholars  it  b  probable  that  they  were  oieacended  from  the 
soldiers  settled  by  Psamtek  I.  (7th  century),  and  not  only  arv  they  ia 

touch  with  Judan  and  Samaria,  but  in  Psamtek's  time  an  effort 

made  by  the  Asiatic  and  other  mercenaries  to  escape  into 
(T.  H.  Breasted,  Eg.  hist.  doc.  iv.  506  scq.).    It  b  already 
that  allunons  to  a  sojourn  in  Egypt  may  refer,  not  to  the' 
times  of  Jacob  and  Moses  but  to  the  circumstances  of  the  7th 
century;  see  C.  Steuenugel,  op.  cit.  pp.  7-12;  E.  Meyer. 
berickte  of  the  Berlin  Acaden^,  June  190B,  pw  titss.  n.  i. 
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preserved  li  a  pfbbfem  in  ftadf.  It  li  very  nuteWMthy,  however, 
thar,  while  no  care  was  taken  to  pfeeerve  the  history  of  the  Chaldean 
and  Pentan  Empires — and  consequently  the  most  confused  ideas 
subsequently  arose— the  days  of  the  Assyrian  supremacy  leave  a 
much  clearer  imprint  (cf.  even  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit).  It 
may  perhaps  be  no  mere  chance  that  with  the  dynasties  of  Omri  and 
Jehu  the  historical  continuity  is  more  firm,  that  older  forms  of 
prophetical  narrative  are  preserved  (the  times  from  Ahab  to  Jehu), 
and  that  to  the  reign  of  the  great  Jeroboam  (first  half  of  the  8th 
century),  the  canonical  writers  have  ascribed  the  earliest  of  the 
extant  prophetical  writings  (Amos  and  Hosea). 

External  evidence  for  Palestine,  in  emphastnngthe  necessity 
for  a  rcooosidcration  of  the  serious  difficulties  in  the  iXd  Testament, 
and  in  illustrating  at  once  its  agreement  and  still  more 
^'  perplexing  disagreement  with  contemporaiy  conditions, 
f  umisfacs  a  more  striking  proof  of  its  uniqueness  and  of  its  permanent 
value.  The  Old  Testament  preserves  traces  of  forgotten  history 
and  legend,  of  strange  Orientsl  mytholoey,  and  the  remains  of  a 
semi-heathenish  pa«L  "  Canonical  history,  IcgisUtion  and 
rclipoa  ^fiM«^  their  present  forms,  and,  while  the  earlier  stages 
can  only  incompletely  be  traced,  the  book  stands  at  the  head  of 
subsequent  literature,  paving  the  way  for  Christianity  and  Rabbini- 
cal Judaism,  and  influencing  the  growth  of  Mahommedaniam.  In 
leaving,  the  land  of  its  birth  it  has  been  taken  as  a  whole,  and  for 
many  centuries  has  been  peg<utied  as  an  infallible  record  of  divinely 
granted  knowledge  and  of  divindy  shaped  history.  During  what 
IS  rdativdy  a  very  brief  period  deeper  inquiry  and  newer  knowledge 
have  forced  a  slow,  painful  but  steady  readjustment  of  religious 
convictions.  While  the  ideals  and  teaching  oif  the  Old  Testament 
have  always  struck  a  responsive  chord,  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  evolution  of  man,  of  the  world's  history  and  of  man's  place  in 
the  universe,  constantly  reveals  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  old  Oriental  legacy  for  its  influence  upon  the  development 
of  mankind  and  the  unessential  character  of  that  which  has  had 
inevitably  to  be  relinquished.  Yet,  wonderful  as  the  Old  Testament 
has  ever  seemed  to  past  generations,  it  becomes  far  more  profound 
a  phenomenon  when  it  is  viewed,  not  in  its  own  perspective  of  the 
unity  of  history — from  the  time  of  Adam,  but  m  the  history  of 
Palatine  and  oif  the  old  Oriental  area.  It  enshrines  the  result  of 
certain  influences,  the  teaching  of  certain  truths,  and  the  acquisition 
of  new  conceptions  of  the  relations  between  man  and  man,  and  man 
and  God.    Man's  primary  religious  feeling  seeks  to  bring  htm  into 


Ltion  with  the  events  and  persons  of  his  race,  and  that  which  in 
the  Old  Testament  appean  most  perishable,  most  defective,  and 
which  suffers  most  under  critical  inouiry,  was  necessary  in  order 
to  adapt  new  teachii^  to  the  commonly  accepted  beliefs  of  a  bygone 
and  primitive  people.^    The  fdace  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
eeneial  education  of  the  worid  is  at  the  dose  of  pne  era  and  at  the 
beginning  of  another.    After  a  lengthy  development  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race  a  definite  stage  seems  to  have  been  reached 
about  5000  B.C.,  which  step  by  step  led  on  to  those  great  andcnt 
cultures  (Egyptian,  Aegean,  Babylonian)  which  surrounded  Pales- 
tine^*   These  nave  influenced  all  subeeauent  dvilisation,  and  it  was 
impossible  that  ancient  Palestine  could  have  been  isolated  from 
contemporary  thought  and  history.    After  reaching  an  astonishing 
height   (roughly  2500-1500  B.c.)   these  civilizing  powen  slowly 
decayed,  ana  we  reach  the  middle  of  the  first  millennium  B.C. — the 
age  which  is  associated  with  the  "  Deutero-Isaiah  "  (Isa.  xl.-lv.), 
with  Cyrus  and  Zoroaster,  with  Buddha  and  Confudus,  and  with 
Pbocylidcs  and  Socrates.'   This  age,  which  comes  midway  between 
the  second  Egyptian  dynasty  Ic.  3000  b.c.^  and  the  present  day, 
coonecta  the  dedine  of  the  old  Oriental  empires  with  the  rise  of  the 
Persians,  Greeks  and  Romans.    In  both  Babylonia  and  Egypt  it 
was  an  age  of  revival,  but  there  was  no  longer  any  vitality  in  the 
old  soiL    In  Palestine,  on  the  other  hand,  the  downfall  of  the  old 
monarchies  and  the  infusion  of  new  blood  ^ve  fresh  life  to  the  land. 
There  had  indeed  been  previous  immigrations,  but  the  passage  from 
the  desert  into  the  midst  of  Palestinian  culture  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  old  semi-heathenism  of  the  land,  a  dedension,  and  a  descent 
frocn  the  relative  simplicity  of  tribal  life*     Now,  however,  the 
political  conditions  were  favourable,  and  for  a  time  Palestine  could 
work  out  its  own  devdopment.    In  these  vicissitudes  which  led  to 
the  growth  of  the  04d  Testament,  in  its  preservation  among  a  devoted 
people,  and  in  the  results  which  have  ensued  down  to  to-day,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  bdieve  that  the  history  of  the  past,  with  its 
manifold  evolutions  of  thought  and  action,  points  tne  way  to  the 
rdision  of  the  future.  (S.  A.  C.) 

s  Cf.  P.  (^rdner.  Hist.  View  of  New  Tea.  (1904)  26,  44.  sqq. 

*  See  Meyer's  interesting  remarks,  Cesek.  i.  Alt.  i.  {{  593  sqq. 

•  Cf.  A.  P.  Sunley.  JewUk  Church  (1865),  Lectures  xlv.  seq.; 
A.  Jeremias,  Menath.  StrSmimgim  (Ldpzig.  1901),  p.  43  seq.  Among 
the  devdopments  in  Greek  thought  of  this  period,  especially 
interesdng  for  the  Old  Testament  is  the  teaching  associated  with 
Pbocylidea  of  Miletus;  see  Lincke,  Samaria,  pp.  47  seq. 

«  Cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  HisL  Ceog.  pp.  85  sqq.,  also  the  Arab  historian 
Ibo  KhaldOn  on  the  effects  of  ovilizatioo  upon  Arab  tribes  (see 
«.g.  R.  A.  Nicholson,  LU.  HisL  cf  the  Arabs  [London,  1907],  pp.  439 


TL—Prom  Alexander  the  Gnai  to  ajk  ya. 

After  the  taking  of  Tyre  Alexander  decided  to  advance  upon 
Egypt.  With  the  exception  of  Gasa,  the  whde  of  5yr»a  Paiacs- 
tine  (as  it  was  called)  had  made  its  submission.  ^^^ 
That— in  summary  form— is  the  naxrative  of  the  oS'SSl 
Greek  historian  Aziian  {Anabans,  iL  25).  Apart 
from  the  facts  contained  in  this  statement,  the  phrasedogy  is  of 
some  importance,  as  the  district  of  "  Palestinian  Syria  "  dearly 
indudes  more  than  the  territory  of  the  Philistines,  which  the 
adjective  properiy  denotes  (Josephus,  AntiquUieSf  L  6,  2,  xiii.  v. 
xo).  From  the  military  point  of  view — and  Artian  drew  upon 
the  memoirs  of  two  of  Alexander's  lieatenants^-the  significant 
thing  was  that  not  merdy  was  .the  coast  route  from  Tyre  to 
Gaza  open,  but  also  there  was  no  danger  of  a  flank  attack  as  the 
expeditionary  force  proceeded.  Palestinian  Syria,  in  fact,  is 
here  synonymous  with  what  is  commonly  callni  Palestine. 
Similariy  Josephus  quotes  from  Herodotus  the  statement  that 
the  Syrians  in  Paiestine  are  drcumcised  and  profess  to  have 
learned  the  practice  from  the  Egyptians  (C.  Apicnemf  L  aa, 
SI  Z69, 171,  Niese);  and  he  comments  that  the  Jews  are  the  only 
ii^bitants  of  Palestine  who  do  to.  These  two  examples  df 
the  wider  use  of  the  adjective  and  noun  seem  to  testify  to 
the  forgotten  predominance  of  the  Philistines  in  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  statement  and  sOence  of  Arrian,  Jewish 
tradition,  as  reported  by  Josephus  {Ani.  xi.  8, 3  sqq.),  represents 
the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem  as  refusing  Alexander's  offered 
alliance  and  request  for  supplies.  The  Samaritans — the  Jews 
ignored  in  their  records  all  other  inhabitants  of  Pidestine — 
courted  his  favour,  but  the  Jews  kept  faith  with  Darius  so  long 
as  he  lived.  Consequently  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  interpolated 
in  the  journey  from  lyre  to  Gaza;  and,  Alexander,  contrary  to 
all  expectation,  is  made  to  respect  the  high  priest's  passive 
resbtance.  He  had  seen  his  figure  in  a  dream;  and  so  he  sacri- 
ficed to  God  according  to  his  direction,  inspected  the  book  of 
Daniel,  and  gave  them — and  at  their  request  the  Jews  of  Babylon 
and  Media— leave  to  follow  their  own  laws.  The  Samaritans 
were  prompt  to  claim  like  privileges,  but  were  forced  to  confess 
that,  though  they  were  Hebrews,  they  were  called  the  Sidonians 
of  Sbechem  and  were  not  Jews.  The  whole  story  seems  to  be 
merdy  a  dramatic  setting  of  the  fact  that  in  the  new  age 
inaugurated  by  Alexander  the  Jews  enjoyed  rdigious  liberty. 
The  Samaritans  are  the  villains  of  the  piece.  But  it  is  possible 
that  Palestinian  Jews  accompanied  the  expedition  as  guides 
or  exerted  their  ixifluenn  with  Jews  of  the  Di^)ersion  on  behalf 
of  Alexander. 

It  appears  from  this  tradition  that  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
occupied  little  more  than  Jerusalem.  There  were  kings  of 
Syria  in  the  train  of  Alexander  who  thought  he  was  mad  when 
he  bdwed  before  the  high  priest.  We  may  draw  the  inference 
that  they  formed  an  insignificant  item  in  the  population  of  a 
small  province  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  yet  doubt  whether 
they  did  actually  refuse — ^alone  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
— ^to  submit  to  the  conqueror  of  the  whole.  At  any  rate  they 
came  into  line  with  the  rest  of  Syria  and  were  included  in  the 
province  of  Code-Syria,  which  extended  from  the  Taiurus  and 
Lebanon  range  to  Egypt.  The  province  was  entrusted  first  of 
all  to  Parmenio  (Curtius  iv.  x,  4)  and  by  him  handed  over  to 
Andromachus  (Curtius  iv.  5,  9).  In  331  B.C.  the  Samaritans 
rebelled  and  burned  Andromachus  alive  (Curtius  iv.  8,  9): 
Alexander  cane  up  from  Egypt,  punished  the  rebels,  and  settled 
Macedonians  in  their  dty.  The  loyalty  of  the  Jews  he  rewarded 
by  granting  them  Samaritan  territory  free  of  tribute — according 
to  a  statement  attributed  by  Josephus  (c.  Apionem,  ii.  |43» 
Niese)  to  Hecataeus. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  (333  B.c.)  Ptolemy  Lagi,  who 
became  satrap  and  then  king  of  Egypt  by  right  of  conquest 
(Diodorus  xviii.  39),  invaded  Code-Syria  in  320  B.C. 
Then  or  after  the  battle  of  Gaza  in  31a  b.c.  Ptolemy 
was  opposed  by  the  Jews  and  entered  Jerusalem  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  Sabbath  rest  (Agatharchides  ap.  Jos.  c.  Apionem 
i.  aa,  §1  ao9  seq.;  cf.  Ant.  ziL  z,  x).    Whenever  this  occupation 
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took  place*  Ptolemy  became  master  of  Palestine  in  312  b.c., 
and  though,  as  Josephus  Qomplains,  he  may  have  disgraced  his 
title,  Sotett  by  momentaiy  severity  at  the  outset,  later  he  created 
in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  the  impression  that  in  Palestine  or  in 
Egypt  he  was— in  deed  as  well  as  in  name — their  preserver. 
Since  315  B.c.  Palestine  had  been  occupied  by  the  forpes  of 
Antigonus.  Ptolemy's  successful  forward  movement  was 
undertaken  by  the  advice  of  Seleucus  (Diodorus  xix.  80  sqq.), 
who  followed  it  up  by  regaining  possession  of  Babylonia.  So 
the  Seleudd  era  began  in  313  b.c.  (cf.  Maccabees^  i.  10)  and  the 
dynasty  of  Seleucus  justified  the  "  prophecy  "  of  Daniel  (xi.  2) : 
"  And  the  king  of  the  south  (Ptolemy)  shall  be  strong,  but  one 
of  his  captains  (Seleucus)  shall  be  strong  above  him  and  have 
dominion"  (see  Seleucid  Dynasty). 

Abandoned  by  his  captain  and  future  rival,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy 
retired  and  left  Palestine  to  AntigonUs  for  ten  years.  In  302 
B.C.,  by  terms  of  his  alliance  with  Seleucus,  Lysimachus  and 
Cassander,  he  set  out  with  a  considerable  force  and  subdued  all 
the  cities  of  Coele-Syria  (Diodorus  zx.  113).  A  rumour  of  the 
defeat  of  his  allies  sent  him  back  from  the  siege  of  Sidon  into 
Egypt,  and  in  the  partition  of  the  empire,  which  followed  their 
victory  over  Antigonus  at  Issus,  he  was  ignored.  But  when 
Seleucus  came  to  claim  Palestine  as  part  of  hb  share,  he 
found  his  old  chief  Ptolemy  in  possession  and  retired  under 
protest.  From  301  b.c,-i98  b.c.  Palestine  remained,  with  short 
interruptions,  in  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies. 

Of  Palestine,  as  it  was  during  this  century  of  Egyptian 
domination,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the  traditions, 
reported  by  Josephus  {Ant.  zii.  4),  in  which  the 
fSrTou£*  ^^^^  o^  Joseph,  the  son  tA  Tobiah,  is  glorified  as 
the  means  whereby  the  national  misfortunes  were 
rectified.  This  Joseph  was  the  nephew  of  Onias,  son  of  Simon 
the  Righteous,  and  high  priest.  Onias  is  described — in  order 
to  enhance  the  glory  of  Joseph — as  a  man  of  small  intelligence 
and  deficient  in  wealth.  In  consequence  of  this  deficiency  he 
failed  to  pay  the  tribute  due  from  the  people  to  Ptolemy,  as  his 
fathers  had  done,  and  is  set  down  by  Josephus  as  a  miser  who 
cared  nothing  for  the  protest  of  Ptolemy's  special  ambassador. 
Considering  the  character  of  Joseph  as  it  was  revealed  by 
prosperity,  one  is  tempted  to  find  other  explanations  of  his 
conduct  than  avarice.  It  is  clearly  indicated  that  the  Jews  as  a 
vchole  were  poor,  and  it  is  admitted  that  Onias  was  not  wealthy. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  Sabbatical  year,  when  no  tribute  was  due. 
Perhaps  Onias  would  not  draw  upon  the  sacred  treasure  in  order 
to  pay  tribute  to  Ptolemy.  In  any  case  Joseph  borrowed  money 
from  his  friends  in  Samaria;  and  this  point  in  the  story  proves 
that  the  Jews  were  supposed  to  have  dealings  with  the  Samari- 
tans at  the  time  and  could  require  of  them  the  last  proof  of 
friendship.  Armed  with  his  borrowed  money,  Joseph  betook 
himself  to  Egypt;  and  there  outbid  the  magnates  of  Syria  when 
the  taxes  of  the  province  were  put  up  to  auction.  He  had 
gained  the  ear  of  the  king  by  entertaining  his  ambassador,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  cities — the  Greek  cities  of  Syria — 
were  discomfited.  The  king  gave  him  troops  and  he  borrowed 
more  money  from  the  king's  friends.  When  he  began  to  collect 
taxes  he  was  met  with  refusal  and  insult  at  Ascalon  and  at 
ScythopoUs,  but  he  exeaited  the  chief  men  of  each  city  and  sent 
their  goods  to  the  king.  Warned  by  these  examples,  the  Syrians 
open^  their  gates  to  him  and  paid  their  taxes.  For  twenty- 
two  years  he  held  his  office  and  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
governor  of  Syria,  Phoenicia  and  Samaria — "  A  good  man  " 
(Josephus  calls  him)  "  and  a  man  of  mind,  who  rescued  the 
people  of  the  Jews  from  poverty  and  weakness,  and  set  them  on 
the  way  to  comparative  splendour  "  {Ant.  xii.  4,  xo). 

The  story  illustrates  the  rise  of  a  wealthy  class  among  the 
Jews  of  Palestine,  to  whom  the  tolerant  and  distant  rule  of  the 
Ptolemies  afforded  wider  opportunities.  At  the  beginning  it 
is  said  that  the  Samaritans  were  prosperous  and  persecuted  the 
Jews,  but  this  Jewish  hero  embracing  his  opportunities  reversed 
the  situation  and  presumably  paid  the  tribute  due  from  the  Jews 
by  exacting  more  from  the  non-Jewish  inhabitants  of  his  province. 
He  is  a  type  of  the  Jews  who  embraced  the  Greek  way  of  life 


as  it  was  lived  at  Alexandria;  but  his  influence  in  Palestine 
insidious  rather  than  actively  subversive  of  Judaism.  It 
different  when  the  Jews  who  wished  to  be  men  of  the  worid  took 
their  Hellenism  from  the  Seleucid  court  and  courted  the  favour 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

Halfway  through  this  dmtury  (249  B.C.)  the  desultory  warfare 
between  Egypt  and  the  Seleucid  power  came  to  a  temporary 
end  (Dan.  xi.  6).  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus  gave  his  daughter 
Berenice  with  a  great  dowry  to  Antiochus  IL  Thcoa.  When 
Ptolemy  died  (247  B.C.),  Antiochus'  divorced  wife  Laodice  was 
restored  to  favour,  and  Antiochus  died  suddenly  in  order  that 
she  might  regain  her  power.  Berenice  and  her  son  were  likewise 
removed  from  the  path  of  her  son  Sdeucus.  In  the  vain  hope 
of  protecting  his  sUter  Berenice,  the  new  king  of  Egypt,  Ptoleray 
III.  Eugeretes  I.,  invaded  the  Seleucid  territory,  **  entered  the 
fortress  of  the  king  of  the  north  "  (Dan.  xL  7  sqq.),  and  only 
returned — ^laden  with  q;x)ils,  images  captured  from  Egypt  by 
Cambyses,  and  captives  (Jerome  on  Daniel  loc,  cU.) — to  pat  down  a 
domestic  rebellion.  Seleucis  reconquered  northern  Syria  witlK»it 
much  difficulty  (Justin  xxxvii.  2,  i),  but  on  an  attempt  to  seise 
Palestine  he  was  signally  defeated  by  Ptolemy  (Justin  xxvu.  3, 4). 

In  223  B.c  Antiochus  III.  the  Great  came  to  the  throne  of 
the  Seleucid  Empire  and  set  about  extending  its  boundaries  b 
different  directions.  His  first  attempt  on  Palestine 
(221  B.C.)  failed;  the  second  succeeded  by  the  2£^ 
treachery  of  Ptolemy's  lieutenant,  who  had  been 
recalled  to  Alexandria  in  consequence  of  his  successful  resUtance 
to  the  earlier  invasion.  But  in  ^ite  of  this  assistance  tlse 
conquest  of  Coele-Syria  was  not  quickly  achieved;  and  when 
Antiochus  advanced  in  218  B.C.  he  was  opposed  by  the  Egyptians 
on  land  and  sea.  Nevertheless  he  made  his  way  into  Palatine, 
planted  garrisons  at  Philoteria  on  the  Sea  of  Galbee  and  Scytho- 
polis,  and  finally  stormed  Rabbath-ammon  (Philadelphia)  which 
was  held  by  partisans  of  Egypt.  Early  in  217  ex.  Pudemy 
Philopater  led  his  forces  towards  Raphia,  which  with  Gaza  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  and  drove  the  invaders  back. 
The  great  multitude  was  given  into  his  hand,  but  he  was  not  to 
be  strengthened  permanently  by  his  triumi^  (Dan.  xL  1 1  sqq.). 
Polybius  describies  his  triumphal  progress  (▼.  86):  **Afl  the 
cities  vied  with  one  another  in  returning  to  their  allegiacce. 
The  inhabitants  of  those  parts  are  always  ready  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  situation  of  the  moment  and  prompt  to  pay 
the  courtesies  required  by  the  occasion.  And  in  this  caae  it  w«s 
natural  enough  because  of  their  decp>seated  affectioo  for  the 
royal  house  of  Alexandria." 

When  Ptolemy  Philopater  died  in  305  B.C.,  Antiodras  mad 
Philip  of  Maoedon,  his  nominal  friends,  made  a  secret  oompact 
for  the  division  of  his  possessions  outside  Egypt.    The  time  had 
come  of  which  Daniel  (xi.  13  sqq.)  says:  "  The  king  of  the  oorth 
shall  return  after  certain  years  with  a  great  array  and  with  nnadi 
riches.    And  in  those  times  there  shall  many  stand  up  against 
the  king  of  the  south;  also  the  robbers  of  thy  peopk  si;all 
exalt  themselves  to  establish  the  vision;  but  they  shall  falL* 
Palestine  was  apparently  allotted  to  Antiochus  and  he  came  to 
take  it,  while  Philip  created  a  diversion  in  Thrace  and  Asia 
Minor.    Already  he  had  allies  among  the  Jews  and,  if  Daniel 
is  to  be  trusted,  there  were  other  Jews  who  rose  up  to  shake  ofl 
the  yoke  of  foreign  supremacy,  Seleucid  or  Egyptian,  and  sac^ 
ceeded  only  in  rendering  the  triumph  of  Antiochus  easier  of 
achievement.    But  in  the  year  200  b.c  Rome  intervened  wiih 
an  embassy,  which  declared  war  upon  Philip  and  directed 
Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  to  make' peace  (Polyb.  xvi.  27).    Acd 
in  X98  B.C.  Antiochus  heard  that  Scopas,  PtoIem3r*s   hiivd 
commander-in-chief  had  retaken  Coele-Syria  (Polyb.  xvL  3a) 
and  had  subdued  the  nation  of  the  Jews  in  the  winter.     For 
these  sufficient  reasons  Antiochus  hurried  back  and  defeated 
Scopas  at  Paneas,  which  was  known  later  as  Caesarea  Pli&i;^ 
(Polyb.  xvi.  18  seq.).  After  his  victory  he  took  formal  poascsjca 
of  Batanaea,  Samaria,  Abila  and  Gadara;  "and  cftcr  a  Utik 
the  Jews  who  dwelt  round  about  the  shrine  called  Jenxsakn 
came  over  to  him  "  (Polyb.  xvi.  39).    Only  Gaza  wnlstcvx! 
him,  as  it  withstood  Alexander;  and  Polybius  (\vL  40)  pauses  u 
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praise  their  fidelity  t6  Ptolony.  The  siege  of  Gaza  was  famous; 
but  in  the  end  the  dty  was  taken  bv  storm^  and  Antiochtis, 
secure  at  last  jof  the  province,  whidi  his  ancestors  had  so  long 
coveted,  was  at  peace  with  Ptolemy,  as  the  Roman  embassy 
directed.  From  Palestine  Antiochus  turned  to  the  Greek  dties 
of  Asia  Mintn",  and  by  196  B.C.  he  was  in  Thrace.  There  he  was 
confronted  by  the  ambassadors  of  Rome,  who  expressed  thdr 
surprise  at  his  actions.  Antiochus  replied  that  he  was  recovering 
the  territory  wcm  by  Sdeucus  his  ancestor,  and  inquired  by  what 
ri^t  did  the  Romans  dispute  with  him  about  the  free  dties  in 
Asia  (Polyb.  xviii.  33  seq.).    The  conference  was 

^ttt^aml  ^^^^^  **ff  ''^y  *  '^'s®  report  of  Ptolemy's  death,  bUt 
war  between  Rome  and  Antiochus  was  dearly  inevit- 
able— and  Antiochus  was  joined  by  HannibaL  After  much 
diplomacy,  Antiochus  advanced  into  Greece  and  Rome  declared 
war  upon  him  in  tpx  B.C.  (livy  xxzvi  x).  He  was  defeated  on 
the  seas  and  driven  first  out  of  Greece  and  then  out  of  Asia 
Minor.  His  army  was  practically  destroyed  at  Magnesia,  and 
be  was  forced  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace,  which  the  Romans 
had  offered  and  he  had  refused  before  the  battle.  By  the  peace 
of  Apamea  (188  B.C.)  he  al^uidoned  an  territory  beyond  the 
Taurus  and  agreed  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  war.  He  had 
stood  in  the  bauteous  land — the  land  of  Israd — ^with  destruction 
in  his  hand.  He  had  made  agreement  with  Ptolemy.  He  had 
turned  his  face  unto  the  isles  and  had  taken  many.  But  now 
a  commander  had  put  an  end  to  his  defiance  and  had  even 
returned  his  reproach  unto  him  (Dan.  zL  x6-i8).  After 
Magnesia  men  said  "  King  Antiochus  the  Great  was  "  (Appian, 
Syr.  37);  and  the  by-word  was  soon  justified  in  fact,  for  he 
plundered  a  temple  of  Bd  at  Elymais  to  replenish  his  exhausted 
treasury  and  met  the  fitting  punishmdit  from  the  gods  at  the 
hands  of  the  inhabitants  (Diodorus  xxix.  15).  He  stumbled  and 
fell  and  was  not  fotmd  (Dan.  xi.  19). 

The  need  which  drove  Antiodius  to  this  sacrilege  rested 
heavily  upon  hb  suocesstn'  Sdeucus  IV.  (reigned  187-175  B.C.). 
The  indemnity  had  still  to  be  paid  and  Danid 
designates  Sdeucus  as  "one  that  shall  cause  an 
exactor  to  pass  through  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  " 
(zL  20).  A  tradition  preserved  in  3  Mace.  iii.  describes  the 
attempt  of  Hdiodorus,  the  Seleudd  prime  minister,  to  plunder 
the  tonple  at  Jerusalem.  The  holy  dty  lay  in  perfect  peace 
and  the  laws  were  very  well  kq>t  because  of  the  piety  of  Onias 
the  hig^  priest  But  one  Simon,  a  Benjamite,  who  had  become 
guardian  of  the  temple,  quarrelled  with  Onias  about  the  dty 
market,  and  rqwrted  to  the  ^vemor  of  Code-Syria  and 
Phoenicia  that  the  treasury  was  full  of  untold  sums  of  money. 
The  priests  and  people  besought  Heliodonis  to  leave  this  sacred 
treasure  untouched,  but  he  persisted  and — in  answer  to  thdr 
prayers — was  overtbtown  by  a  horse  with  a  terrible  rider  and 
scourged  by  two  youths.  Onias,  fearful  of  the  consequences, 
ofifered  a  sacrifice  for  his  restoration,  and  the  two  youths  appeared 
to  him  with  the  message  that  he  was  restored  for  the  sake  of 
Onias.  The  description  of  the  previous  tranquillity  may  be 
exaggerated,  though  it  is  clear  that  the  Jews,  like  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  must  have  been  Idt  very  much  to 
tiiemsdves;  but  the  enmity  between  the  adherents  of  Simon 
and  the  pious  Jews,  who  supported  and  venerated  Onias,  seems 
to  be  a  necessary  precondition  of  the  state  of  affairs  soon  to 
be  revealed.  There  were  already  Jews  who  wished  to  make 
terms  with  thdr  overiord  at  all  costs. 

When  Antiochua  IV.  Epiphanes  (175-164  B.C.)  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  Jason — ^whose  name  betrays  a  leaning  towards 
HeUenism — the  brother  of  Onias,  offered  the  king 
>/>^*  a  bribe  for  the  his^-priesthood  and  another  for  leave 
to  convert  Jerusalem  into  a  Greek  dty  (a  Mace.  iv.  7 
sqq.).  Anttodbus  had  spent  his  youth  at  Rome  as  a  hostage, 
and  the  death  of  Sdeucus  found  him  filling  the  office  of  war 
minister  at  Athens.  The  Hellenistic  Jews  were,  therefore,  his 
natural  allies,  and  allies  were  very  necessary  to  him  if  he  was  to 
establish  hinosdf  in  Syria.  Onias  had  proceeded  to  Antioch  to 
explain  the  disorder  and  bloodshed  due  to  Jason's  followers, 
an4  so  Jason,  high  priest  of  the  Jews  by  grace  of  Antiochus, 
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had  his  way.  He  exhting  privileges,  which  the  Jews  owed  to 
their  ambassador  to  Rome,  were  thrust  aside.  In  defiance  of 
the  law  a  gymnasium  was  set  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  dtadd. 
The  young  men  of  the  upper  dasses  assumed  the  Greek  hat,  and 
were  banded  together  into  a  gild  of  e^kebi  on  the  Gred^  model 
In  fact  Jason  established  in  Jerusalem  the  institutions  which 
Strabo  expressly  describes  as  visible  signs  of  the  Greek  way  of 
life — "  gymnasia  and  associations  of  epkebi  and  dans  and  Greek 
names  borne  by  Romans  "  (v.  p.  364,  referring  to  Ncapolis) — 
and  that  on  his  own  initiative.  The  party  who  wished  to  make 
a  covenant  with  the  heathen  (x  Mace.  L  xi  sqq.)  were  in  the 
majority;  and  so  far  and  so  long  as  they  were  in  the  ascendant 
Antiochus  was  rid  of  his  chief  danger  in  Palestine,  the  debatable 
land  between  Syria  and  Egypt.  At  first  Egypt  was  well 
disposed  to  him,  as  Cleopatra  his  sister  was  regent.  But  she 
died  in  173  B.C. 

The  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Palestine  began  in  170  B.C., 
when  Rome  was  preoccupied  with  the  war  against  Perseus  of 
Macedonia.  Antiochus  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome  to  protest 
that  Ptolemy,  contrary  to  an  law  and  equity,  was  attacking 
him  (Polyb.  xxvii.  17).  In  sdf  defence,  therefore,  Antiochus 
.advanced  through  Palestine  and  ddeated  the  Egyptian  army 
near  Pdusium  on  the  frontier.  At  the  news  the  young  king, 
Ptolemy  Philomctor,  fled  by  sea,  only  to  fall  into  his  unde's 
hands;  but  his  younger  brother,  Ptolemy  Euergetes  IL,  was 
proclaimed  king  by  the  people  of  Alexandria  (Polyb.  xxix.  8).' 
Thus  Antiochus  entered  Egypt  as  the  champion  of  the  rightful 
king  and  laid  siege  to  Alexandria,  which  was  held  by  the  usurper.! 
When  be  abandoned  the  siege  and  returned  to  Syria,  Plulometor,' 
whom  he  had  established  at  Memphis,  was  reconciled  with  his 
brother,  bdng  convinced  of  his  protector's  duplidty  by  the  fact 
that  he  left  a  Syrian  garrison  in  Pdusium.  In  x68  B.C.  Antiochus 
returned  and  found  that  the  pretext  for  his  presence  there  was 
gone.  Moreover  the  ddcat  of  Perseus  at  Pydna  set  Rome  free 
to  take  a  strong  line  in  Egypt.  As  he  approached  Alexandria 
Antiochus  met  the  Roman  ambassador,  and,  after  a  brief 
attempt  at  evasion,  accepted  his  ultimatum  on  the  spot.  He 
evacuated  Egypt  and  returned  home  cowed  (Dan.  xi.  30;  cf. 
Polyb.  xxix.  xi).  Later  he  could  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
Roman  triumph  over  Macedonia,  and  surpass  it  by  a  festival  at 
Antioch  in  honour  of  his  conquest  of  Egypt  (Polyb.  xxxi.  3-5); 
but  the  loss  of  Pdusiiun  made  it  imperative  that  he  should  be 
sure  of  Palestine.  His  friends  the  Hdlenizing  Jews  had  split 
up  into  factions.  Mendaus,  the  brother  of  Simon  the  Benjamite, 
had  bought  the  high-priesthood  over  the  head  of  Jason,  who 
fled  into  the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  in  172  B.C.  (3  Mace, 
iv.  33  sqq.).  To  secure  his  position  (for  he  was  not  even  of 
the  priestly  tribe)  Mendaus  persuaded  the  deputy  of  Antiochus, 
who  was  dealing  with  a  revolt  at  Tarsus,  to  put  Onias  to  death. 
Antiochus,  on  his  return,  had  his  deputy  executed  and  wept  for 
the  dead  Onias.  But  Mendaus  managed  to  retain  his  position, 
and  his  accusers  were  put  to  death.  Antiochus  could  pity 
Onias,  who  had  been  tempted  from  the  sanctuary  at  Daphne, 
but  he  needed  an  ally  in  Jerusalem— and  money.  Then,  during 
the  first  or  second  invasion  of  Egypt,  Jason,  hearing  that 
Antiochus  was  dead,  returned  suddenly  and  massacred  all  the 
followers  of  Mendaus  who  did  not  take  refuge  in  the  dtadd.  He 
had  some  claim  to  the  loyalty  of  such  pious  Jews  as  remained, 
because  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi — ^in  spite  of  the  means  he, 
like  Mendaus,  had  employed  to  get  the  high-priesthood.  His 
temporary  success  reveals  the  strength  of  the  party  who  wished 
to  adopt  ihe  Greek  way  of  life  without  consenting  to  the  complete 
substitution  of  the  authority  of  Antiochus  for  the  prescriptions 
of  the  Mosaic  Law.  It  was  also  a  warning  to  Antiochus,  who 
returned  to  exact  a  bloody  vengeance  and  to  loot  the  Temple 
(169  or  x68  B.C.).  After  the  evacuation  of  Egypt,  Antiochus 
followed  out  the  policy  which  Jason  had  suggested  tQ  him  at  the 
first.  Jerusalem  was  suddenly  occupied  by  one  of  his  captains, 
and  a  garrison  was  planted  in  a  new  fortress  on  yy^^^,^^ 
Mount  Zion.  Then  to  coerce  the  Jews  into  con- 
fomuty,  the  Law  was  outraged  in  the  Holy  Place.  The  worship 
of  Zeus  Olympius  replaced  the  worship  of  Yahweh,  and  swine 
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were  offered  as  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  At  the  same  time  the 
Samaritan  temple  at  Shechem  was  made  over  to  Zeus  Xenius: 
it  is  probable  that  the  Samaritans  were,  like  the  Jews,  divided 
into  two  parties.  The  practice  of  Judaism  was  prohibited  by 
a  royal  edict  (i  Mace.  i.  41-63;  2  Mace,  vi.-vii.  42),  and  some 
of  the  Jews  died  rather  than  disobey  the  law  of  Moses.  It  is 
legitimate  to  suppose  that  this  attitude  would  have  surprised 
Antiochus  if  he  had  heard  of  it.  His  Jewish  friends,  first  Jason 
and  then  Menelaus,  had  beeh  enlightened  enough  to  throw  off 
their  prejudices,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  know,  they  represented 
the  majority  of  the  Jews.  ZeUs  was  for  him  the  supreme  god 
of  the  Greek  pantheon,  and  the  syncretism,  which  he  suggested 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  his  empire,  assuredly  involved  no 
indignity  to  the  only  God  of  the  Jews.  At  Athens  Antiochus 
began  to  build  a  vast  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  in  place  of  one 
begun  by  Peisistratus;  but  it  was  only  finished  by  Hadrian  in 
A.D.  130.  Zeus  Olympius  was  figured  on  his  coins,  and  he 
erected  a  statue  of  Zeus  Olympius  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at 
Daphne.  More,  he  identified  himself — ^Epiphanes,  God  Jdanijcst 
— with  Zeus,  when  he  magnified  himself  above  all  other  gods 
(Dan.  zi.  37).  To  the  minority  of  strict  Jews  he  was  therefore 
"  the  abomination  of  desolation  standing  where  he  ought  not  "; 
but  the  majority  he  carried  with  him  and,  when  he  was  dying 
(165  B.C.)  during  his  eastern  campaigns,  he  wrote  to  the  loyal 
Jews  as  their  fellow  citizen  and  general,  exhorting  them  to 
preserve  their  present  goodwill  towards  him  and-  his  son,  on 
the  ground  that  his  son  would  continue  his  poUcy  in  gentleness 
and  kindness,  and  so  maintain  iriendly  relations  with  them 
(2  Mace,  iz.). 

For  the  Jews  who  still  deserved  the  tiame  the  policy  of 
Antiochus  wore  a  very  different  aspect.  Many  of  them  became 
martyrs  for  the  Law,  and  for  a  time  none  would 
raise  his  hand  to  defend  himself  on  the  Sabbath  if 
at  all.  No  record  remains  of  the  success  of  the 
Athenian  missionary  whom  Antiochus  sent  to  preach  the 
pew  Catholicism;  but  the  soldiers  at  any  rate  did  their  work 
thoroughly.  At  last  a  priestly  family  at  a  village  called  Modein 
committed  themselves  to  active  resistance;  and,  when  they 
suspended  the  Sabbath  law  for  pur[>oses  of  self  defence,  they  were 
joined  by  the  Hasidacans  (Assidacans),  who  seem  to  have  been 
the  spiritual  ancestors  of  the  Pharisees.  The  situation  was 
plain  enough:  unless  the  particular  law  of  the  Sabbath  was 
suspended  there  would  soon  have  been  none  to  keep  the  Law  at 
all  in  Palestine.  Jerusalem  had  apostatized,  but  the  country 
so  far  as  it. was  populated  by  Jews  was  faithful.  Under  Judas 
Maccabeus  the  outlaws  wandered  up  and  down  re-establishing 
by  force  their  proscribed  religion.  In  165  3.&  they  attained 
their  end,  the  regent  of  Syria  conceded  the  measure  of  toleration 
ihcy  required  with  the  approval  of  Rome;  and  in  164  B.C.  the 
temple  was  purged  of  its  desecration.  But  Judas  did  not  lay 
down  his  arms,  and  added  to  his  resources  by  rescuing  the  Jews 
of  Galilee  and  Gilead  and  settling  them  in  Judaea  (i  Mace.  v.). 
The  Nabataean  Arabs  and  the  Greeks  of  Scythopolis  befriended 
them,  but  the  province  generally  was  hostile.  In  spite  of  their 
hosiiUty  Judas  more  than  held  his  own  until  the  regent  defeated 
him  at  Bcthzachariah.  The  rebels  were  driven  back  on  Mount 
Zion  and  were  there  besieged  (163  B.C.).  The  rumour  of  a 
pretender  to  the  throne  saved  them  from  destruction,  and  they 
capitulated,  exchanging  the  strongholds  they  had  for  their  lives. 
At  any  rate  the  time  of  compulsory  fusion  with  the  Greeks  was 
ended  once  for  all.  In  162  B.C.  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Seleucus, 
escaped  from  Rome  and  was  proclaimed  king.  Like  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  who  also  had  spent  his  youth  as  a  hostage  in  Rome, 
he  was  inclined  to  listen  to  the  Hellenizing  Jews,  whom  he  found 
assembled  in  full  force  at  Antioch,  and  to  support  them  against 
Judas,  who  was  now  supreme  in  Judaea.  But  he  dealt  more 
subtly  with  them:  instead  of  a  pagan  missionary  he 
sent  them  Aldmus,  a  legitimate  high-priest,  who  de- 
tached the  Hasidaeans  from  Judas.  Indeed,  Aldmus  and  his 
company  did  more  mischief  among  the  Israelites  than  the  heathen 
(i  Mace.  vii.  33)  and  Judastookvengeanceuponthose  who  deserted 
from  him.    Nicanor  was  appointed  governor  and  prevailed  upon 


Judas  to  settle  down  like  an  ordinary  dtizen.  But  Aldmus  com- 
plained to  the  king  and  Judas  fled  just  in  time  to  escape  being 
sent  to  Antioch  as  a  prisoner.  In  the  battle  of  Adasa,  which  soon 
followed,  Nicanor  was  defeated  and  his  forces  aniuhilated, 
thanks  to  the  Jews  who  came  out  from  all  the  villages  of  Judaea 
(x  Mace.  vii.  46).  At  this  point  (i6x  B.C.)  Judas  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome  and  an  alliance  was  concluded  (i  Mace,  viii),  too  late 
to  save  Judas  from  the  determined  and  victorious  attack  of 
Demetrius.  The  death  of  Judas  at  Elasa  left  the  fidd  open  to 
the  apostates,  and  his  followers  were  reduced  to  the  level  of 
roving  brigands.  The  Syrian  general  made  fruitless  attempts  to 
capture  them,  and  build  forts  in  Judaea  whose  garrisons  should 
harass  Israel  (i  Mace.  ix.  50-53),  but  Jonathan  and  Simon, 
brothers  of  Judas,  found  thdr  power  increase  until  Jonathan 
ruled  at  Michmash  as  judge  and  destroyed  the  godless  out  cX 
Israd  (i  Mace.  ix.  73). 

In  153  B.C.  there  appeared  another  of  the  series  of  pretenders 
to  the  Syrian  throne,  to  whose  rivalry  Jonathan^  and  Simon 
after  him,  owed  the  position  they  acquired  for  j^^^^,^ 
themselves  and  their  nation.  Jonathan  wasrecog-  mmt^mmm. 
nized  as  the  head  of  the  Jews,  and  his  prestige  and 
power  were  such  that  the  charges  of  the  Hellenizing  Jews 
received  scant  attention.  As  the  years  went  on  he  became 
Strategus  and  the  Syrian  garrisons  were  withdrawn  from  all  the 
strongholds  except  Jerusalem  and  Bethzur.  In  147  b.c.  he 
defeated  the  governor  of  Coele-Syria  in  another  dvil  war  4tsd 
recdved  Ekron  as  his  personal  reward — as  it  was  said  in  the  name 
of  the  prophet  Zachariah  (ix.  7),  "and  Ekron  shall  be  as  a 
Jebusite."  The  king  for  whom  he  fought  was  delated;  but  his 
successor  acceded  to  the  demands  of  Jonathan,  added  three 
districts  of  Samaria  to  Judaea  and  freed  the  whole  from  tribute. 
The  next  king  confirmed  this  and  appointed  Smon  military 
commander  of  the  district  stretching  from  Tyre  to  Egypt.  So 
with  Syrian  as  well  as  Jewish  troops  the  brothers  set  aboct 
subduing  Palestine;  and  Jonathan  sent  ambassadors  in  the  nanse 
of  the  high-priest  and  people  of  the  Jews  to  Rome  and  Spaxta. 
In  spite  of  the  treacherous  murder  of  Jonathan  by  tlie  Syrian 
general,  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews  was  more  than  maintained  by 
Simon.  The  port  of  Joppa,  which  was  already  occupied  by  a 
Jewish  garrison,  was  cleared  of  its  inhabitants  and  populated 
by  Jews.  FinaUy,  in  141  B.C.,  the  new  era  began:  the  yoke  of 
the  heathen  was  taken  away  from  Israd  and  Simeon  was  declared 
high-priest  and  general  and  ruler  of  the  Jews  for  ever  uniil 
there  should  arise  a  faithful  prophet  (x  Mace.  xiii.  41,  zxv.  41). 

In  135  B.C.  the  political  ambitions  of  the  Jews  were  rudely 
checked:  a  new  king  of  Syria,  Antiochus  Sidetes,  resented  thdr 
encroachments  at  Joppa  and  Gazara  and  drove  them 
back  into  Jerusalem.    In  134  famine  conipeUed  John 
Hyrcanus,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Simon,  to 
a  belated  compliance  with  the  king's  demands.    The  Jews  laid 
down  their  arms,  dismantled  Jerusalem,  and  agreed  to  pay  rent 
for  Joppa  and  Gazara.  *But  in  129  B.C.  Antiochus  died  fighticg 
in  the  East  and  for  sixty-five  years  the  Jews  enjoyed  indepen- 
dence.   John  Hyrcanus  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  ol  Ids 
opportunities.    He  conquered  the  Samaritans  and  destroyed  the 
temple  on  Mount  Geridm.     He  subdued  the  Edomitcs  and 
compelled  them  to  become  Jews.    Soon  after  his  death  his  sens 
stormed  Samaria,  which  Alexander  the  Great  had  colonized  with 
Macedonian  soldiers,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.    Judas  Aristo» 
bulus,  who  succeeded  and  was  the  first  of  the  Hasmo&aeai&v 
called  himself  king  and  followed  his  father's  example  by  coen- 
pelling  the  Ituraeans  to  become  Jews,  and  so  creating  the  GalTee 
of  New  Testament  times.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  Edoostn, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  there  existed  already  a  nodeus  of 
professing  Jews  which  made  the  wholesale  conver»)n  pft«i» 
By  this  time  (103  b.c.)  it  was  clear  that  the  Hasmonaeans  were 
— from  the  point  of  view  of  a  purist — practically  indistiBguish> 
able  from  the  Hellenizers  whom  Judas  had  opposed  so  keenly, 
except  that  they  did  not  abandon  the  formal  observaxKcs  gI 
Judaism,  and  even  enforced  them  upon  fordgners.      Conse- 
quently the  Jews  were  divided  into  two  parties — Pharisees  asd 
Sadducees— of  whom  the  Pharisees  cared  only  for  dois^  or 
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endining  the  wOl  of  God  as  revealed  ill  Scripture  or  in  the 
events  of  history.  This  division  bore  bitter  fruit  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus  (104-78  b.c),  who  by  a  standing 
army  achieved  a  territorial  expansion  which  was  little 
to  the  mind  of  the  Pharisees.  At  fixst  lus  attack  upon 
Plolemais  brought  him  into  conflict  with  Egypt,  in  which  he  was 
worsted,  but  the  Jewish  general  who  commanded  the  Egyptian 
army  persuaded  the  queen  to  evacuate  Palestine.  Tixtn  he 
turned  to  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  then  to  Philistia. 
Later  he  was  utterly  defeated  by  a  king  of  Arabians  and  fled  to 
Jerusalem,  only  to  find  that  the  Pharisees  had  raised  his  people 
against  hLn  and  would  only  be  satisfied  by  his  death.  The 
rebels'  appeal  to  the  Seleudd  governor  of  part  of  Syria  (88  B.C.) 
caused  a  revulsion  in  his  favour,  and  finally  he  made  peace  by 
more  than  Roman  methods.  Aretas,  the  Arabian  king,  pressed 
bim  hard  on  the  south  and  the  east,  but  he  was  able  to  make 
some  conquests  still  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  In  qpite  of  his 
quarrel  with  the  Pharisees,  he  seems  to  have  offered  the  dties 
he  conquered  the  choice  between  Judaism  and  destruction 
(Jos.  Ami,  xiii.  15, 4).  Under  Alexandra,  his  widow  (78-69  b.c), 
the  Pharisees  ruled  the  Jews  and  no  expansion  of  the  kingdom 
was  attempted.  It  was  threatened  by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
who  then  held  the  Syrian  Empire,  but  a  bribe  and  the  imminence 
of  the  Romans  (Jos.  Ant.  xiiL  z6,  4;  War  L  5,  3)  saved  it.  At 
her  death  a  dvil  war  began  between  her  sons,  which  left  the 
|.^  way  open  for  Rome.    Pompey's  lieutenant  Scaurus 

entered  Syria  in  65  B.C.,  after  the  final  defeat  of 
Mithradates,  and  Pompey  soon  followed  to  take  command  of 
the  situation.  Three  parties  pleaded  before  him,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  rival  kings  and  a  deputation  from  the  people 
who  wished  to  obey  no  king,  but  aoly  the  priests  of  their  God 
(Jos.  ilnl.  xiv.  3, 9.)  Pompey  finally  decided  in  favour  of  Hyrca- 
fius,  and  entered  Jerusalem  by  the  aid  of  his  party.  The  adherents 
of  Aristobulus  seized  and  held  the  temple  mount  against  the 
Romans,  but  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  of  the  year  63  B.C. 
tbcir  position  was  stormed  and  the  priests  were  cut  down  at 
the  altars  (Jos.  AiU,  xiv.  4,  a — 4;  War  L  7).  Hyrcanus  was  left 
as  hii^-pnest — not  king  of  the  Jews— and  his  territory  was 
cnrtailfd.  The  coast  towns  and  the  Decapolis,  together  with 
Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  were  incorporated  in  the  new  I^man 
province  of  Syria. 

In  61  B.C.  Pompey  celebrated  the  third  of  a  series  of  triumphs 
over  Africa,  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  his  train,  among  the 
prisonen  of  war,  was  Aristobulus,  king  of  Judaea.    Palestine 
meanwhile  remained  quiet  until  57  b.&,  when  Alexander,  the 
aoa  of  Axistobulxis,  escaped  from  his  Roman  c^>tivity  and 
attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  his  father's  kingdom. 
Aiihis  Gabinitts,  the  new  proconsul  of  Syria,  defeated  his  hastily 
gathered  forces,  besieged  him  in  one  of  the  fortresses  he  had 
managed  to  acquire,  and  induced  him  to  abandon  his  attempt 
in  return  for  his  life.    The  impotence  of  Hyrcanus  was  so 
obvious  that  Gabinius  proceeded  to  deprive  him  of  all  political 
power  by  dividing  the  country  into  five  cantons,  having  Jerusa- 
lem, Gaaira,  Amathus,  Jericho,  and  Sepphoris,  as  their  capitals. 
Other  raids,  headed  by  Aristobulus,  or  his  son,  or  his  adherent 
Peitholaus,  disturbed  Palestine  during  the  interval  between 
57  and  51  B.C.  and  served  to  create  a  prejwUce  against  the  Jews 
in  the  mind  of  their  masters.    But  with  the  dvil  wars  which 
began  in  49  b.c  there  came  opportunities  which  Hjnrcanus,  at 
the  instance  of  Antipater,  used  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Caesar. 
Once  more,  as  in  the  days  of  Simon,  the  suzerain  power  was 
divided  against  itself,  and,  though  Rome  was  as  strong  as  the 
Seleudds  had  been  weak,  Caoar  was  gratefuL    For  timely 
fadp  in  the  Egyptian  War  of  47  b.c.  Hyrcanus  was  rewarded 
by  the  title  of  Ethnarch,  and  Antipater  with  the  Roman  dtizen- 
ship  and  the  office  of  procurator  ol  Judaea.  The  sons  of  Antipater 
became  deputies  for  their  father;  and  it  appears  that  Galilee, 
was  entrusted  to  Herod,  fell  within  his  jurisdiction. 
Tlie  power  of  this  Idumaean  family  provoked  popular 
risings  and  Antipater  was  poisoned.    But  Herod  hdd 
Us  ground  as  governor  of  Coelc-Syria  and  retained 
the  lavoor  of  Casnus  and  Mark  Antony  jn  turn,  despite  the 


complaints  of  the  Jewish  nobility.  In  49  B.C.,  however,  the 
tyrant  of  Tyre  encroached  upon  Galilean  territory  and  in  40  b.c. 
Herod  had  to  fly  for  his  life  before  the  Parthians.  Even  as  a 
landless  furtive  Herod  could  count  upon  Roman  support.  At 
the  instance  of  Mark  Antony,  and  with  the  assent  of  Octavian, 
the  senate  declared  him  king  of  Judaea,  and  after  two  years' 
fighting  he  made  his  title  good.  Antigonus,  whom  the  Parthians 
had  set  upon  his  throne,  was  beheaded  by  his  Roman  allies 
(37  B.C.).  As  king  of  the  Jews  (37-4  B.C.)  Herod  was  completely 
subject  and  eagerly  subservient  to  his  Roman  masters.  In 
34  B.C.  (for  example)  or  earlier,  Mark  Antony  gave  Cleopatra 
the  whole  of  Phoenicia  and  the  coast  of  the  Philistines  south  of 
Eleuthesus,  with  the  exception  only  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  part  of  the 
Arabian  territory  and  the  district  of  Jericho.  Herod  acquiesced 
and  leased  Jericho,  the  most  fertile  part  of  his  kingdom,  from 
Cleopatra.  In  the  war  between  Antony  and  Octavian  Cleopatra 
prevented  Herod  from  joining  Antony  and  so  left  him  free  to 
pay  court  to  Octavian  after  Actium  (31  b.c).  A  year  later 
Octavian  restored  to  the  Jewish  kingdom  Jericho,  Gadara, 
Hippos,  Samaria,  Gaza,  Anthedon,  Joppa  and  Straton's  Tower 
(Caesarea) .  Secure  of  his  position,  Herod  began  to  build  temples 
and  palaces  and  whole  dties  up  and  down  Palestine  as  visible 
embodiments  of  the  Greek  dvilization  which  was  to  distingtush 
the  Roman  Empire  from  barbarian  lands.  A  sedulous  courtier, 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  confidence  of  Augustus,  who  ordered 
the  procurators  of  Syria  to  do  nothing  without  taking  his  advice. 
But  with  the  establishment  of  (relativdy)  universal  peace  Pales- 
tine ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  general  history.  Herod  the  Great 
enlarged  his  borders  and  fostered  the  Greek  dvilization  of  the 
dties  under  his  sway.  After  his  death  his  kingdom  was  dis- 
membered and  gradually  came  under  the  direct  rule  of  Rome. 
Herod  Agrippa  (aj>.  41-44)  revived  the  glories  of  the  rdgn  of 
Alexandra  and  won  the  favour  of  the  Pharisees;  but  his  attempt 
to  form  a  confederacy  of  dient-princes  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 
Even  the  war  which  ended  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
in  AJ>.  70,  and  the  rebellion  under  Hadrian,  which  kd  to  the 
edict  forbidding  the  Jews  to  enter  Jerusalem,  are  matters 
proper  to  the  history  of  the  Jews. 

References  to  authorities  other  than  Tosephus  are  given  in  the 
course  of  the  article;  his  Antiouitks  and  War  are  the  chief  source 
for  the  period.  All  modem  authorities  are  given  by  Schflrer. 

a.  H.  A.  H.) 

UL—ProM  AJ>.  70  to  ike  Present  Day. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  land  and  the  varied 
interests  involved  in  it,  the  later  history  may  best  be  treated 
in  four  sectiorts.  In  the  first  the  general  political  history  will 
be  set  forth;  in  the  second  a  sketch  will  be  given  of  the  cult 
of  the  "  holy  places  ";  the  third  will  contain  some  particulars 
regarding  the  history  of  modem  cobnization  by  fordgners, 
which,  while  it  has  not  affected  the  political  status  of  the  country, 
has  produced  very  considerable  modifications  in  its  population 
and  life;  and  the  fourth  will  consist  of  a  brief  notice  of  the 
progress  of  exploration  and  sdentific  research  whereby  our 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  tte  present  of  the  land  has  been 
systematized. 

z.  PoiUical  History  from  aj>.  70. — The  destmction  of  Jerusalem 
was  followed  by  the  dispersal  of  the  Jews,  of  whom  till  then 
it  had  been  the  religious  and  political  centre.  I^e 
fixst  seat  of  the  sanhedrin  was  at  Jamnia  (Yebna),  D|,p^,,j^j,^ 
where  the  Rabbinic  system  began  to  be  formulated. 
This  extraordinary  spiritual  tyranny,  for  it  seems  little  else, 
acqxured  a  wonderful  hold  and  exercised  a  singularly  uniting 
power  over  the  scattered  luition.  The  sharp  contrasts  between 
its  compulsory  religious  observances  and  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  prevented  such  an  absorption. of  the  Jewish  people 
into  the  Roman  Empire  as  had  caused  the  disappearance  of 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  by  their  merging  with  the  Assyrians. 

It  would  appear  that  at  first,  after  the  destmction  of  the 
dty,  no  spedaUy  repressive  measures  were  contemplated  by  the 
conquering  Romans,  who  rather  attempted  to  reconcile  the  Jews 
to  thdr  subject  state  by  a  leniency  wUch  had  proved  successful 
in  the  case  ca  other  tribes  brought  by  conquest  within  the  empire. 
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But  they  had  reckoned  without  the  isolating  influence  of  Rab- 
biniam.  Here  and  there  small  insurrections  took  place,  in 
themsdves  easily  suppressed,  but  showing  the  Romans  that 
they  had  a  turbulent  and  troublesome  people  to  deal  with. 
At  last  Hadrian  determined  to  stamp  out  this  aggressive 
Jewish  nationalism.  He  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  reading 
of  the  law,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  rite  of 
circumcision;  and  determined  to  convert  the  still  half-ruined 
Jerusalem  into  a  Roman  colony. 

The  consequence  of  this  edict  was  the  meteor-like  outbreak 
of  Bar-Cochebas  {q.v.)  aj>.  133-135.  The  origin  of  this  person 
and  the  history  of  his  rise  to  power  are  unknown. 
Nor  is  it  certain  whether  he  himself  at  first  made 
a  personal  claim  to  be  the  promised  Messiah;  but 
it  was  his  recognition  as  such  by  the  distinguished  Rabbi  AJuba, 
then  the  most  influential  Jew  alive,  which  placed  him  in  the 
command  of  the  insurrection,  with  200,000  men  at  his  command. 
Jerusalem  was  captured,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  strongholds 
and  villages  throughout  the  country.  Julius  Severus,  sent  with 
an  immense  army  by  Hadrian,  came  to  queU  the  insurrection. 
He  recaptured  Jerusalem,  at  the  siege  of  which  Bar-Cochebas 
himself  was  slain.  The  rebels  fled  to  Bether — the  modem 
Bittir,  near  Jerusalem,  where  the  fortress  garrisoned  by  them 
still  remains,  under  the  name  Khurbet  el-Yahud,  or  "  Ruin  of 
the  Jews" — and  were  there  defeated  and  slaughtered  in  a 
sanguinary  encounter.  It  is  said  that  as  many  as  580,000 
men  were  slain!  Hadrian  then  turned  Jerusalem  into  a  RomaA 
colony,  changed  its  name  to  Adia  Capitolina,  built  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  on  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple  and  (it  is  alleged)  a 
temple  of  Venus  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  forbade 
any  Jew,  on  pain  of  death,  to  appear  within  sight  of  the  city. 

This  disaster  was  the  death-blow  to  hopes  of  a  Jewish 
national  independence,  and  the  leaders  of  the  people  devoted 
RabUah  ^^^^^^  thenceforth  to  legal  add  religious  study 
^fr^ffi,,  in  the  Rabbinical  schools,  which  from  aj>.  135 
(the  year  of  the  suppression  of  the  revolt)  onwards 
developed  in  various  towns  in  the  hitherto  despised  province 
of  Galilee.  Shefa  *Amr  (Shafram),  Sha*arah  (Shaaraim)  and  espe- 
cially Tubariya  CHberias)  became  centres  of  this  learning:  and 
the  remains  of  synagogues  of  the  and  or  3nl  century  which  still 
exist  in  Galilee  attest  the  strength  of  Judaism  in  that  district 
during  the  years  following  the  abortive  attempt  of  Bar-Cochebas. 

Palestine  thus  continued  directly  under  Roman  rule.  In 
AJ>.  xos,  under  Trajan,  Cornelius  Palma  added  Gilead  and 
Moab  to  the  empire.  In  295  Auxanitis,  Batanea  and  Tkachonitis 
were  added  to  the  province. 

The  pilgrimage  of  the  Empress  Helena  properly  belongs 
to  the  second  section  into  which  we  have  divided  this  history; 
'we  therefore  pass  it  over  for  the  present.  The  conversion  of 
Constantine  to  Christianity — or  rather  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity by  Constantine — seemed  likely  to  result  in  another 
Jewish  persecution,  foreshadowed  by  severe  repressive  edicts. 
This,  however,  was  averted  by  the  emperor's  death. 

The  progress  of  the  corrupt  Christianity  of  the  empire  of 
Byzantium  was  checked  for  a  while  under  Julian  the  Apostate, 
who,  among  other  indications  of  his  composition  to  Christianity, 
rescinded  the  edicts  against  the  Jews  on  his  coming  to  the  throne 
in  36  r,  and  gave  orders  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  temple. 
The  latter  work  was  interrupted  almost  as  soon  as  begun  by 
an  extraordinary  phenomenon — the  outburst  of  flames  and  loud 
detonations,  easily  explained  at  the  time  as  a  divine  judgment 
on  this  direct  attempt  to  falsify  the  prophecy  of  Christ.  It 
has  been  ingeniously  suggested  in  this  more  scientific  generation 
that  the  explosion  was  due  to  the  ignition  of  some  forgotten 
store  of  oil  or  naphtha,  such  as  was  said  to  have  been  stored  in 
the  temple  (2  Mace.  i.  19-23,  36),  and  similar  to  a  store 
discovered,  with  less  disastrous  consequences,  in  another  part  of 
the  dty  early  in  the  xgth  century.^ 

•  On   the   partition   of   the   empire   in   aj>.    395    Palestme 
naturally  fell  to  the  share  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.    Froqa  this 
onward  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  there  is  a  period 
-  iSee  FaUuim  £xpl.  Fund  Quarkrly  SlaUmenUt  1903,  p.  381;^ 


of  comparative  quiet  in  Palestine,  with  no  external  politkal 
interference.    The  country  was  nominally  Christian;  the  only 
history  it  displays  being  that  of  the  development 
of  pilgrimage  and  of  the  cult  of  holy  places  and  of 
relics,  varied  by  occasional  persecutions  of  the  Jews. 
The  elaborate  building  operations  of  Justinian  (527-565)  must 
not  be  forgotten.    The  "  Golden  Gate  '*  of  the  Tempfe  area 
and  part  of  the  church  which  is  now  the  £1-Akaa  Mosque  at 
Jerusalem,  are  due  to  him. 

Not  till  6x1  do  we  find  any  event  of  importance  in  the 
uninteresting  record  of  Byzantine  sovereignty.  But  this  and 
the  following  years  were  signalized  by  a  series  of 
catastrophes  of  the  first  magnitude.  Chostoes  II. 
{<t.v.)t  king  of  Persia,  made  an  inroad  into  Syria;  joined  by 
the  Jews,  anxious  to  revenge  their  misfortunes,  he  swept  over 
the  country,  carrying  plunder  and  destruction  i^exwcr 
he  went.  Monasteries  and  churches  were  burnt  and  sacked, 
and  Jerusalem  was  taken;  the  Holy  Sqpulchre  drardi  was 
destroyed  and  its  treasures  carried  off;  the  other  drarchcs 
were  likewise  razed  to  the  ground;  the  patriarch  was  taken 
prisoner.  It  is  alleged  that  90,000  penoos  were  massacred. 
Thus  for  a  time  the  province  of  Syria  with  F^Jestine  was 
lost  to  the  empire  of  Byzantium. 

The  Emperor  Heradius  reconquered  the  lost  territocy  in  639. 
But  his  triumph  was  short-lived.  A  moxe  fonnidaUe  enemy 
was  already  on  the  way,  and  the  final  wresting  of  Syria  froa 
the  feeble  rdics  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  imminent. 

The  separate  tribal  units  of  Arabia,  more  or  leas  tmpotcBt 
when  divided  and  at  war  with  one  aiu>ther,  recdved  ixa  the 
first  time  an  indissoluble  bond  of  union  from  the  .^.^ 
prophet  Mahomet,  whose  perfect  knowledge  of  SZm! 
human  nature  (at  least  of  Arab  human  nature) 
enabled  him  to  formulate  a  reUgious  system  that  was  calculated 
to  command  an  enthusiastic  acceptance  by  the  tribes  to  ^Huch 
it  was  primarily  addressed.  His  successor,  Abu  Bekr,  caEed 
on  the  tribes  of  Arabia  to  unite  and  to  capture  the  fertile  ptonsce 
of  Syria  from  the  Christians.  Heradius  had  iMt  snffickst 
time  to  prepare  to  meet  this  new  foe,  and  was  defeated  in 
his  first  engagement  with  Abu  Bekr.  (For  the  general  hxstory 
of  this  period  see  Caliphate).  The  Uttervseiaed  Boatxa  and 
proceeded  to  march  to  Damascus.  He  died,  however,  before 
carrying  out  his  design  (aj>.  634),  and  was  succeeded  by  Omar, 
who,  after  a  siege  of  seventy  days  entoed  the  dty.  Other 
towns  fell  in  turn,  such  as  Caesarea,  Scbusteh  (Samaria),  Nablos 
(Shechem),  Lydd,  Jaffa. 

Meanwldle  Heradius  was  not  idle.  He  collected 
army  and  in  636  marched  against  the  Arabs. 
retreated  to  the  Yarmuk  River,  where  the  Bysantines  met 
Betrayed,  it  is  said,  by  a  Christian  who  had  suffered  pw^nital 
wrongs  at  the  hands  ^  certain  of  the  Byzantine  generds,  the 
army  of  Heradius  was  utterly  ddeated,  and  with  it  Idl  the 
Byzantine  Empire  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 

After  this  victory  Omar's  army  marched  against  Jemsakm, 
which  after  a  icA^  resistance  capitulated.    The  tcnna  of 
peace,  though  on  the  whole  moderate,  were  of  a         ^^^ 
galling  and  humiliating  nature,   being   ingeniottaibr        ^""^ 
contrived  to  make  the  Christians  ever  oooadovis  of  their  own 
inferiority.    Restrictions  in  drarch-building,  in  drem.  in  the 
use  of  beasts  of  burden,  in  social  intercourse  with  Mooleim,  and 
in  the  use  of  bells  and  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  were  enSorocd. 
When  these  terms  were  agreed  upon  and  signed  Omar,  uxMier 
the  leadership  of  the  Christian  patriarch  Sophronius,  wisitcd 
the  Holy  Rock  (the  prayer^Uce  of  David  and  the  site  of  the 
Jewish  temple).    This  he  found  to  be  defiled  with  filth,  spread 
upon  it  by  the  Christians  in  despite  of  the  Jews.    Omar  aad  hss 
followers  in  person  cleaned  it,  ami  established  the  place  cf  prayer 
which,  though  later  rebuilt,  has  home  his  name  ever  since. 

Dissensions  and  rivalries  soon  broke  out  among  the  TVTtiiih  rii 
leaders,  and  in  66x  Moawiya,  the  first  caliph  of  the  Onaayyad 

dynasty,  transferred  the  seat  of  the  caliphate  froaa _ 

Mecca  to  Damascus,  where  it  remained  till  the"^^^^*** 
Abbaaids  adzed  the  aoveidignty  and  tnoaf ened  it  to  i^^yhrt 
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(7 so).  ■'  Rlvab  spnng  up  from  time  to  lime.  In  684  Caliph 
Abdahnalik  ('Abd  el-Metek),  in  order  to  weaken  tlie  prestige  of 
Mecca,  set  himseU  to  beautify  the  holy  shrine  of  Jerusalem, 
and  built  the  Kubbd  esSakkrak,  or  Dome  of  the  Rock, 
which  stin  remains  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  buildings  in  the 
world  (Caupeatz:  B  5).  In  831  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sqpulchre  was  restored;  but  about  a  hundred  yean  later  it 
was  again  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  revolt  of  the  Cannathiana 
{q.v.),  who  in  939  pillaged  Mecca.  This  produced  a  Moslem 
aodus  to  Jen&alem,  with  the  consequence  mentioned.  The 
Carmathian  revolt,  one  of  the  first  of  the  great  splits  in  the 
Moslem  world,  was  fdlowcd  by  others:  in  936  Egypt  declared 
its  independence,  under  a  line  of  caliphs  which  daimed  descent 
from  Fatima,  daughter  of  the  prof^et  (see  Faximitis);  and 
in  996  Hakim  Bj^mriHah  mounted  the  Egyptian  throne.  This 
wiftHmaw  caused  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  be  entirely 
destroyed:  and  giving  himself  out  to  be  the  incarnation  of  Deity, 
his  cult  was  founded  by  two  Perdans,  Danud  and  Hamsa  ibn 
Ah*,  in  the  Lebanon;  whoe  among  the.  Druses  it  still  peaists 
(see  Druses). 

.  The  contentions  between  the  Abbasid  and  Fatimite  caliphs 
continued  till  1072,  when  Palestine  suffered  its  ntxt  invasion. 
This  was  that  of  the  Seljuk  Turkomans  from  Khorasan.  On 
behalf  of  their  king,  the  Khwazizmian  general  Atsis  invaded 
Palestine  and  captured  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  and  then 
marched  on  Egypt  to  carry  out  his  original  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  Fatimites.  The  Egyptians,  however,  repulsed  the 
invaders  and  drove  them  back,  retaking  the  captured  Syrian 
cities. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Christtans  and  the  desecrations  of  their 
sacred  buildings  during  these  troubled  times  created  wide«pread 
indignation  through  the  west:  and  this  indignation  was  inflamed 
into  fury  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Picardy, 
who  in  early  life  had  been  a  soldier.  In.  ro95  he 
went  in  ]»lgiimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  his  wrath 
at  the  miseries  of  the  pilgrims  he  returned  to  Europe  and 
preached  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  rescue  the  "  holy  places  " 
from  the  infideL  The  Church  responded,  and  under  Peter's 
leadership  a  motley  crowd,  principally  of  French  origin,  set 
oat  in  1096  for  the  Holy  Land.  Others,  under  better  general- 
ship, followed;  but  of  the  600,000  that  started  from  their  homes 
only  about  40,000  succeeded  in  reaching  Jerusalem,  iU-disdidlne, 
famine  and  battles  by  the  way  havmg  reduced  their  ranks. 
They  captured  Jerusalem,  however,  in  July  ro99,  and  the 
leader  of  the  assault,  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  was  made  king  of 
Jerusalem. 

So  was  founded  the  Latin  kingdoln  of  Jerusalem,  whose 
history  is  one  of  the  most  painful  ever  penned  (see  Crusades). 
It  is  a  record  of  almost  unredeemed  "envy,  hatred, 
and  malice,"  and  of  vice  with  its  consequent  diseases, 
all  rendered  the  more  repulsive  in  that  its  transactions 
were  carried  on  in  the  name  of  religion.  For  88  turbulent 
years  this  feudal  kingdom  was  imposed  on  the  country,  and 
then  it  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  leaving  no  trace 
but  the  ruins  of  castles  and  churches,  a  few  place-names,  and 
an  undying  hereditary  hatred  of  Christianity  among  the  native 
populatiMi.  .   . 

The  abortive  Second  Crusade  (ir47),  led  by  the  kingi  of 
France  and  Germany,  came  to  aid  the  rapidly  weakening  Latin 
kingdom  after  their  failure  to  hold  Edessa  agaidst  Nureddin, 
the  ruler  of  northern  Syria. 

In  S173  Nureddin  died,  and  his  kingdom  was  seised  by  Saladin 
CSaloh  ed-Din),  a  man  of  Kurdish  origin,  who  had  previously 
distinguished  himself  by  ciq>turing  Egypt  in  company  with 
Shirkuh,  the  general  of  Nureddin.  Saladin  almost  immediately 
set  himself  to  drive  the  Franks  from  the  country.  Tlie  Frankish 
king  was  the  boy  Baldwin  IV.,  who  had  paid  for  the  enois  of 
his  fathers  by  being  afflicted  with  leprosy.  After  being  defeated 
by  Saladin  at  Banias,  the  Franks  were  compelled  to  make  a 
treaty  with  the  Moslem  leader.  The  treaty  was  broken,  and 
Saladin  proceeded  to  take  action.  The  wretched  leper  king 
jneanwhile  died,  his  successor,  Baldwin  V.  also  a  young  boy. 


was  poisoned,  and  the  kingdom  passed  to  the  worthless  Guy 
de  Lusignan,  who  in  the  following  yeu  (1x87)  was  crushed 
by  Saladin  at  the  battle  of  Hattin,  which  restored  the  whole 
of  Palestine  to  the  Moslems. 

The  Third  Crusade  (1x89)  to  recover  Jerusalem  was  led 
by  Frederick  I.  of  Germany.  Acre  was  captured,  but  quarrels 
among  the  chie&  of  the.  expedition  miade  the  enterprise 
ineffective.  It  was  in  this  crusade  that  Richard  Coeur-de-lion 
was  especially  distinguished  among  the  Fjrankish  warriors. 

Saladin  died  in  1x93.  In  1x98  and  1304  took  place  the  Fourth 
and  Tilth  Crusades — mere  expeditions,  as  abortive  as  the  third. 
And  as  thou^  it  were  foreordained  that  no  dement  of  honor 
should  be  wanting  from  the  history  of  the  crusades,  in  xaxa 
there  took  place  one  of  the  most  ghastly  tragedies  that  has  ever 
hai^ned  in  the  worid — the  Crusade  of  the  Children.  Fifty 
thousand  boys  and  girls  were  persuaded  by  some  pestilent 
dreamers  that  their  childish  iimocence  would  effect  what  their 
immoral  fathers  had  failed  to  accomplish,  and  so  left  their 
bomes  on  an  expedition  to  capture  the  Holy  Land.  The  vast 
majority  never  returned;  the  happiest  of  them  were  ship- 
wrecked and  drowned  in  the  MeditenaneaiL  This  event  is  of 
some  historical  importance  hi  that  it  indicates  how  obvious  to 
their  contemporaries  was  the  e^  character  of  those  engaged 
in  the  more  serious  expeditions.' 

Hie  other  four  ctuMdes  which  took  place  ixom  time  to  time 
down  to  1273  are  of  no  spedtl.  importance,  thou^  there  is  & 
certain  amount  of  interest  in  the  fact  that  after  the  sixth 
crusade,  in  1229,  emperor  Frederick  II.  was  permitted  to  occupy 
Jerusalem  for  ten  years.  But  a  new  element,  the  Mongolians  of 
Central  Asia,  now  buxsts  in  on  the  scene.  The  tribes  from  east 
of  the  Caspian  had  conquered  Persia  in  x 2x8.  They  were  driven 
westward  by  pressure  of  the  Tatars,  and  in  X228  had  been  called 
by  the  rttler  of  Danuscus  to  his  aid.  In  1240,  however,  they 
transferred  their  alliance  to  the  saltan  of  Egypt,  and  pillaged 
Northern  Syria.  Driven  downward  through  Galilee  they  seixed 
Jerusalem,  massacred  its  inhabitants  and  plundered  its  churches. 
They  then  marched  on  to  Gaza,  where  the  Egyptians  joined 
them,  and  together  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Christians 
and  Moslems  of  Syria,  for  once  compelled  to  unite  by  the  common 
danger.  The  Khwarizmians  and  Egyptians  afterwards  quar- 
relled, and  the  former  were  compelled  to  retire,  leaving 
Palestine  under  the  rule  of  the  Mameluke*  sultans  of  Egypt. 
Shortly  afterwards  however,  another  Central  Asiatic  invasion — 
that  of  the  Tatar  tribes,  took  place.  Under  their  leader  Hfidaga 
these  tnba  came  by  way  of  Bagdad,  which  they  captured  in 
1258,  and  in  1260  they  attacked  and  captured  Damascus  and 
ravaged  Syria.  Bibars  (Beibaxs,  Baibaxs),  general  of  the 
Egjrptian  sultan  Kotuz,  met  and  drove  them  back;  and  having 
murdered  his  master,  became  sultan  in  his  stead.  He  then 
proceeded  to  attack  and  destroy  the  relics  of  Christian  posses- 
sion in  Palestine.  One  after  another — Caesarea,  Safcd,  Jaffa, 
Antioch— they  fell,  leaving  at  last  Acre  (Akka)  only.  Bibars 
died  in  1377,  and  in  1291  Acre  itself  was  captured  by  KhatQi 
son  of  Kala*Qn,  who  thus  put  a  final  end  to  Frankish  domination. 

During  the  X4th  century  there  is  little  of  interest  in  the  history 
of  Palestine.  The  Christians  xnade  efforts  to  creep  back  to 
their  former  possessions  and  churches  were  rebuilt  in  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem  and  Nasareth;  but  another  devastation  was  the  result 
of  the  ferocious  inroads  of  the  Mongolian  Tlmur  (Tamerlane) 
in  1400. 

The  last  stsge  of  the  history  of  Palestine  was  reached  in  15x6, 
when  the  war  between  the  (Xtoman  sultan  and  the  Mamelukes 
of  Egypt  resulted  in  the  transference  of  the  country 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  This  change  of  rulers 
did  not  produce  much  change  in  the  administration 
or  condition  of  the  country.  Local  governors  were  appointed 
from  headquarters:  revenues  were  annually  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople: various  public  works  were  undertaken,  such  as  the 

^Thb  story  is  probably  the  historic  basis  of  the  legend  of  the 
"  Pied  Piper  of  Hamdin.'^ 

'  The  Mamelukes  were  originally  military  slaves,  who  in  Egypt 
succeeded  in  seising  the  supreme  power.  See  Ecypt:  History 
{Moslem  period). 
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rebunding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by  Suleiman  the  Magnificent 
(i  537) :  but  on  the  whole  Palestine  ceases  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years  from  this  point  to  have  a  history,  save  the  dreary  record  of 
the  sanguinary  qtiarrels  of  local  sheiks  and  of  oppression  of  the 
peasants  by  the  various  government  officials.  Few  names 
or  events  stand  out  in  the  history  of  this  period:  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  personality  is  that  of  the  Druse  prince  Fakhr 
ud-Din  (i  595-1634),  whose  expulsion  of  the  Arabs  from  the  coast 
as  far  south  as  Acre  and  establishment  of  his  own  kingdom, 
in  defiance  of  Ottoman  authority — to  say  nothing  of  his  dilettante 
cultivation  of  art,  the  result  of  a  temporary  sojourn  in  Italy^ — 
make  him  worth  a  passing  notice.  The  German  botanist, 
Leonbard  Rauwolf  (d.  1596  or  x6o6),  who  visited  Palestine  in 
1575,  has  left  a  vivid  description  of  the  difficulties  that  then 
beset  even  so  sim;^  a  journey  as  that  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem. 
The  former  town  he  found  in  ruins.  A  safe  conduct  had  to  be 
obtained  from  the  governor  of  Ramleh  before  the  party  could 
proceed.  At  Yazur  they  were  stopped  by  an  offidal  who 
extorted  heavy  hiarkmail  on  the  ground  that  the  sultan  had 
given  him  charge  of  the  "holy  places"  and  had  forbidden 
him  to  admit  anyone  to  them  without  payment  (IX  Further 
on  they  had  a  scuffle  with  certain  "  Arabians  ";  and  at  last, 
after  successfully  accomplishing  the  passage  of  the  "rough 
and  stony  "  road  that  led  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  obliged  to 
dismount  before  the  gate  of  the  dty  till  they  should  receive 
license  from  the  governor  to  enter. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  x8th  century  a  chief  of  the  famOy 
of  Zaidan,  named  Dhaher  d-Amir,  rose  to  power  in  Acre.  To 
^  tfPTT—  ^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^SyP^  ^n  Albanian  slave  named 
Ahmed,  who  (from  the  expertness  with  which  he 
had  been  wont  to  cany  out  his  master's  orders  to  get  rid  of 
inconvenient  rivals)  bore  the  surname  d-Jaguff  "  i}»  butcher." 
He  had,  howevef,  incurred  punishment  for  refusing  to  obey 
a  command  of  hb  master,  Ihiahommed  Bey,  and  so  took 
refuge  with  the  Palestinian  sheik.  After  five  years  Mahommed 
Bey  died  and  d-Ja7«ar  returned  to  Egypt.  Dhaher  revolted 
against  the  TurUsh  government  and  d-Jazzar  was  commis- 
sioned to  quell  the  rising;  his  long  residence  with  Dhaher  having 
given  him  knowledge  which  marked  him  out  as  the  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  He  was  successful  in  his  entoprise, 
and  was  installed  as  governor  in  Dhaher's  place.  He  was 
a  man  of  barbaric  aesthetic  tastes,  and  Acre  owes  some  of 
its  public  buildings  to  him:  but  he  was  also  capridous  and 
tyrannical,  and  well  lived  up  to  his  surname.  Till  1791  the 
French  had  had  factories  and  business  establishments  at  Acre;* 
d-Jazzar  ordered  them  in  that  year  summarily  to  leave  the 
town.  In  1798  Napoleon,  returning  from  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  founding  an  empire  on  the  Nile,  came  to  stir  up  a 
Syrian  rising  against  the  Turkish  authorities.  He  attacked 
d-Jazzar  in  Acre,  after  capturing  Jaffa,  Ramleh  and  Lydd. 
A  detachment  of  troops  was  sent  under  General  Jean  Baptiste 
Kl£bcr  across  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  take  Nazareth  and 
Tiberias,  and  ddeated  the  Arabs  between  Fuleh  and  Afuleh. 
Napoleon  was  however  compelled  by  the  English  to  raise  the 
siege.  El-Jazzar  died  in  z8o6  and  was  succeeded  by  his  milder 
adopted  son,  Suldman,  who  on  hb  death  in  18x4  was  followed 
by  the  fanatic  Abdullah.  This  bigoted  Moslem  c&usAl  the 
Jewish  secretary  of  his  office  to  be  murdered.  The  Jew  had 
antidpated  just  such  an  event,  and  had  secretly  arranged  that 
after  his  death  an  inventory  of  Abdullah's  property  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  government — knowing  that  the  latter 
had  claims  on  the  estates  of  d-Jazzar  and  Suldman.  The 
government  accordingly  pressed  their  claims:  Abdullah  refused 
to  pay  and  was  besieged  in  Acre.  He  called  for  the  intervention 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  governor  of  Egypt;  the  latter  settled  the 
dispute,  but  Abdullah  then  refused  to  discharge  the  claims  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  The  latter  accordingly  sent  ao,ooo  men  under 
the  command  of  his  son  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  besieged  Acre 
in  183  X  and  entered  and  plundered  it.  So  began  the  short- 
lived Egyptian  domination  of  Palestine.    Mehemet  Ali  proved 

^When    this    French    colony    was    established    is    uncertain; 
Maundrcil  found  them  there  at  toe  end  of  the  17th  century. 


no  less  a  tyraxmical  master  than  the  Turks  and  the  sheiks; 
the  country  revolted  in  1834,  but  the  insuirection  was  qodlled. 
In  1840  Lebanon  revolted;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Turks^ 
with  the  aid  of  France,  England  and  Austria,  r^axned  Palestine 
and  expelled  the  Egyptian  governor. 

From   1840  onwards  the  (Xtoman  goveniment  gradually 
strengthened  its  hold  on  Palestine.    Tbe  power  of  the  local 
sheiks  was  step  by  step  reduced,  till  it  at  last  became 
evanescent — to  the  unmixed  advantage  of  the  whole 
country;  and  the  increase  of  European  interests 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  consulates  and  viw-oooaalatcs 
of  the  great  powers  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the  pwts. 

The  battle  of  reb'gions  still  continued.  In  1847  the  dbpote  in 
the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem  about  the  right  to  mark 
with  a  star  the  birthplace  of  Christ  became  one  of  the  prime 
causes  of  the  Crimean  war.  In  z86o  occurred  a  sodden  anti- 
Christian  outbreak  in  Damascus  and  the  Lebanon,  in  which 
14,000  Christians  were  massacred.  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  on  the  30th  of  June  1855  the  doaa  was  for 
the  first  time  since  the  crusades  borne  aloft  thzou^  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  a  Eurcqwan  prince; 
and  that  in  1858  the  sacred  area  of  the  Haramesh-Slierif— the 
mosque  on  the  site  of  the  Temi^  of  Jerusalem — was  for  the 
first  time  thrown  open  to  Christian  visitors  Hie  latter  half 
of  the  Z9th  century  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  reoood  <A  a  very 
remarkable  process  of  colonization  and  settlement — ^Frendi 
and  Russian  monastic  and  other  establishments,  some  of  them 
semi-religious  and  semi-political;  German  cobnies;  fatatiral 
American  conmiunities;  Jewish  agricultural  settlements— all, 
so  to  speak,  "nibbling"  at  the  country,  and  each  so  intent 
upon  gaining  a  step  on  its  rivab  as  to  be  foigetf ul  of  the  gathering 
stonxL  For  in  the  background  of  all  is  the  vast  peniosola  di 
Arabia,  which  at  long  intervals  fills  with  its  wild,  vntamable 
humanity  to  a  point  b^ond  which  it  caimot  support  them. 
This  has  been  the  origin  of  the  long  succession  of  Semitic  waves — 
Babylonian,  Ass3rrian,  Caxiaanlte,  Hebrew,  Nabataean,  Moslem — 
that  have  flowed  over  Mesc^Mtamia  and  Palestine;  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  followed  by  othess, 
and  that  the  Arab  will  remain  master  at  the  end,  as  be  was  in 
the  beginning. 

In  1896  Herd  {qjt)  issued  his  proposal  for  the  estabKshment 
of  a  Jeirish  state  in  Palestine  and  in  X898  he  came  to  the  oountiy 
to  investigate  its  possibih'ties.  The  same  year  was  ipg"^*^**^ 
by  the  picturesque  visit  of  the  German  emperor,  WiDiam  IL, 
which  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  German  interests  in  the  Hdy 
Land. 

In  xgoa  Palestine  was  devastated  by  a  severe  epidemic  of 
cholera.  In  1906  arose  a  dispute  b^ween  the  British  and 
Turkish  govenmients  about  the  boundary  between  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  territory,  as  the  Turks  had  interfered  with  •osne  dL 
the  landmarks.  A  joint  commission  was  appointed,  which 
marked  out  the  boundary  from  Rafah,  about  inidwny  beti^cea 
Gaza  and  El-Arish,  in  an  almost  straight  line  S.S.W.  to  Tabah 
in  39^  30'  on  the  west  side  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba.  A  XIU^>  cf 
the  boundary  will  be  found  in  the  G0&£ra^4ftca/  /esriMf  (x90;\ 
zxix.88. 

a.  The  Holy  Pldces.—To  the  vast  majority  of    chrifised 
humanity,  Jewish,  Christian  and  Moslem,  the  rdagioQs  iatexts^ 
of  the  associations  of  Palestine  predominates  over  every  ot^. 
and  at  all  ages  has  attracted  pilgrims  to  its  shrines.     We  nevi! 
not  here  do  more  than  allude  to  the  centraUzatJon  of  Jewsiib 
ideas  and  aspirations  in  Jerusalem,  espedaUy  in  the  holy  rock 
on  which  tradition  (and  probably  textual  oomiptioii)  havs 
placed  the  scene  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  over  wkdi 
the  Most  Holy  Place  of  the  Temple  stood.    The  same  associatioBft 
are  those  of  the  Modem,  wboat  rdigion  has  so  strangdjr  absc^bed 
the  prophets  and  traditions  of  the  older  faiths.    Other  shiiors. 
such  as  the  allied  tomb  of  Moses,  and  the  mosque  of  Hd»c« 
over  the  cave  of  Machpdah,  are  the  centres  of  Moslem  pilcrica^ 
Christianity  is  however  responsible  for  the  greatest  developmesK 
of  the  cult  of  holy  places,  and  it  is  to  the  sacred  *^t****«  of 
christeikdom  that  we  propose  to  confine  our  attention. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  the  earliest  Chiistians  wen  imbued 
with  the  archaeological  q>irit  that  inteccsted  itself  in  sites  which 
the  Risen  Lord  had  vacated.  The  site  of  Golgotha  and  of  the 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  of  the  manger  or  of  the  home  at  Bethany, 
iveie  to  them  of  no  Eptdal  moment  in  comparison  idth  the  one 
all-important  fact  that  "  Christ  was  risen."  It  was  not  till  the 
dear-cut  impress  of  the  events  of  Christ's  life,,  death  and 
resurrection  had  with  the  hpat  of  years  faded  from  human 
recollection,  that  there  arose  a  desire  to  "  seek  the  living  among 
the  dead."  The  story  begins  with  Helena,  mother  of  Constan- 
tlne  the  Great,  who  became  fired  with  zeal  to  fix  definitely 
the  spots  where  the  great  events  of  Chiistianity  had  taken 
place,  and  in  aj>.  526  visited  Palestine  for  the  purpose. 
^^  Helena's  pilgrimage  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
P*jyj^^  attended  with  complete  success.  The  Thie  Cross 
was  discovered;  and  by  excavaticm  conducted 
under  Constantine's  auspices,  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  "contrary 
to  all  expectation  "  as  Eusebius  naively  says,  was  discovered 
also  (see  Jeki»alkm;  and  Sepulchxe,  Tkx  Holv).  The 
seed  thus  sown  rapidly  germinated  and  multiplied.  The  stream 
of  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  began  immediately,  and  has  been 
flowing  ever  since.  Onwards  from  a.d.  333,  when  an  anonjrmous 
pilgrim  from  Bordeaux  visited  the  "  holy  phices  "  and  left  a 
succinct  account  of  his  route  and  of  the  si|^ts  which  came  under 
his  notice,  we  possess  a  continuous  chain  of  testimony  written 
by  pilgrims  relating  what  they  heard  and  saw. 

It  is  a  pathetic  record.  No  site,  no  legend,  is  too  impossible 
for  the  unquestioning  faith  of  these  simple-minded  men  and 
women.  And  by  comparing  one  record  with  another,  we  can 
foUow  the  multiplication  of  "  holy  places,"  and  sometimes  can 
even  see  them  being  shifted  from  one  spot  to  another,  as  the 
centuries  pass.  Not  one  of  these  devout  souls  had  any  shadow 
of  suspicion  that,  except  natural  features  (such  as  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  the  Jordan,  Ebal,  Gerizim,  &c.)  and  possibly  a  very 
few  individual  sites  (such  as  Jacob's  well  at  Shechem),  there 
was  not  a  single  spot  in  the  whole  elaborate  system  that  could 
show  even  the  flimsiest  evidence  of  authenticity!  The  growth 
and  devdopment  of  "  holy  sites  "  can  best  be  illustrated.  In 
an  artide  like  the  present,  by  a  few  figures.  The  account  of 
the  "  holy  places  "  seen  in  Palestine  by  the  Bordeaux  pilgrim, 
just  mentioned,  occupies  twdve  pages  in  the  translation  of  the 
Faltsiine  Pilgrims*  Texl  Society  (in  whose  publications  the 
records  of  these  early  travellers  can  most  conveniently  be 
studied):  and  those  twdve  pages  may  be  reduced  to  seven 
or  ei^t  as  th^  are  printed  with  wide  margins,  and  have  many 
footnotes  added  by  the  editor.  On  the  other  hand  the  ex- 
periences and  observations  of  Felix  Fabri,  a  Dominican  monk 
who  came  to  Palestine  about  a.d.  2480,  occupies  in  the  same 
series  two  large  volumes  of  over  600  pages  eachi  ^ 

Tliis  process  of  development  has  been  illustrated  in  our  own 
lime — a  single  instance  will  suflice.  In  the  so-called  "Via 
I>oloro6a  "  is  a  cave  which  was  opened  and  planned  about  x87a 
It  subsequently  became  dosed  and  forgotten,  houses  covering 
its  entrance.  In  1906  it  was  re-opened,  the  houses  being  deared 
away,  and  a  hosfHce  for  Greek  pilgrims  erected  in  place  of  them. 
During  these  works  some  local  archaeologists  attempted  to  pene- 
trate the  cave  but  were  driven  away  by  the  labourers  with 
curses.  At  last  the  hospice  was  fini^ied  and  the  cave  opened 
for  inspection.  A  pair  of  stocks  was  then  shown  beautifully 
cut  in  the  rock,  where  no  stocks  appeared  in  the  plan  of  2870; 
mrith  a  crude  painting  suspended  on  the  wall  above,  blaq>hcm- 
ously  representing  the  Messiah  confined  in  tbeml* 

Tbe  Franciscans  were  nominated  custodians  of  the  "holy 
places"  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  1230.  Certain  sites  have, 
however,  alwajrs  been  hdd  by  the  Oriental  sects,  and  since 
1 80S,  when  the  Holy  Sepulchre  church  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  number  of  these  has  greatly  increased.  Indeed  the  X9th 
<  This  comparison  is  made  in  full  realization  of  the  fact  that  the 
Bordeaux  rerord  is  a  dry  catalogue,  and  that  Fabri's  work  is  swelled 
by  the  miscellaneous  gqmip  and  "  padding  "  which  makes  it  one 
e/  the  most  delightful  Moks  ever  written  in  the  middle  ages. 

s  Set  the  exposure  in  the  Rtvue  Bibli^ue  (the  ofgan  of  the  Dominican 
of  Sc  Stephen  at  Jerusalem)  for  1907. 
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century  was  dtsgraoed,  bk  Palestine,  l>y  a  feverish  "  scramble  " 
for  sacred  sites,  in  which  tbe  most  rudimentary  ethics  of 
Christianity  were  forgotten  in  the  all-mastering  dnire  to  oust 
rival  sects  and  orden.  Bribery,  fraud,  even  violence,  have 
in  turn  been  employed  to  serve  the  end  in  view:  and  churches, 
chapels  and  monasteries,  most  of  them  in  tht  worst  architectural 
taste,  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  over  the  surface  of  the 
country,  and  are  perpietuating  the  memory  of  pseudo-sanctuaries 
which  from  every  point  of  view  were  best  relegated  to  oblivion. 
The  zeal  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  which  some  of  these 
establishments,  and  their  inmates,  diq>lay,  and  their  noble 
labours  on  behalf  of  the  country,  its  people  and  its  history 
throw  into  yet  more  painful  relief  the  actions  and  attitudes  of 
some  of  thdr  fellow-Christians. 

The  authentidty  of  the  "holy  places"  was  first  attacked 
seriously  in  the  28th  century  by  a  bookseller  of  Altona  named 
Korte;  and  since  he  led  the  way,  a  steady  fire  of  criticism  has  beea 
poured  at  this  huge  mass  of  invention.  The  process  of  manu- 
facturing new  sites,  however,  continues  unchecked.  Even  the 
Protestant  churchy  are  not  exempt  from  blame  in  the  matter; 
a  small  tomb  near' the  Damascus  Gate  of  Jerusalem  has  been 
fixed  upon  by  a  number  of  English  enthusiasts  as  the  true  "  Hoiy 
Sepulchre,"  an  identification  for  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  said. 

The  monasteries  of  the  Roman  communion  and  their  residents 
were  under  French  protection  until  the  disturbance  between 
Greek  and  Franciscan,  monks  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  church 
(Nov.  4,  2902),  which  arose  over  the  question  as  to  the  right  to 
sweep  a  certain  flight  of  stairs.  Stones  and  other  weapons  were 
fredy  used,  and  several  of  the  combatants  and  bystanders  were 
seriously  injured.  As  one  result  of  the  subsequent  investiga- 
tions, Latin  monks  of  other  countries  were  assigned  to  the 
protection  of  the  consuls  of  those  countries. 

3.  CnhnisalioH. — ^Down  to  the  tinoe  of  Mehemet  Ali  the  only 
foreigners  permanently  resident  in  the  country  were  the  members 
of  various  monastic  orders,  and  a  few  traders,  such  as  the 
French  merchants  of  Acre.  Tbe  first  protestant  missionaries 
(those  under  the  London  Sodety  for  the  Promotion  of  Christianity 
among  the  Jews),  settled  in  Jerusalem  in  2823;  to  them  is  due 
the  inception  of  the  trade  in  dive-wood  artides,  invented  for  the- 
support  of  their  converts.  In  2846-2848  a  remarkable  religious 
brotherhood  (the  Brttderhaus,  founded  by  Spittler  of  Basd) 
settled  in  Jerusalem:  it  was  originally  intended  to  be  a  settle- 
ment of  celibate  mechanics  that  would  form  a  nudeus  oi 
mission  work  to  evangdize  the  world.  One  of  this  community  was 
Dr  C.  Schick,  who  lived  over  50  years  in  Jerusalem,  and  made 
many  valuable  contributions  to  its  archaeology.  In  2849  came 
the  first  of  several  examples  that  have  appeared  in  Psdestine 
from  ti2ne  to  time  of  that  curious  product  of  American  religious 
life — a  conununity  of  dupes  or  visionaries  led  by  a  prophet  or 
prophetess  with  claims  to  divine  guidance.  The  leader  in  this 
case  was  one  Mrs  Minor,  who  came  to  prepare  the  land  for' 
the  expected  Second  Advent  Her  followera  qtumrelled  and 
separated  in  2853.  This  event  is  of  importance,  as  it  had  much 
to  do  with  the  remarkable  devdopment  of  Jewish  colonization 
whidi  is  a  special  feature  of  the  latter  part  of  the  history  of  the 
29th  century  in  Palestine.  For  Mrs  Minor,  having  an  interest 
in  the  Jewish  people,  was  befriended  by  Sir  Moses  Montefiore; 
after  her  death  her  property  was  placed  hi  charge  of  a  Jew,^and 
later  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univcndle. 
This  body  in  2870  established  an  agricultural  colony  for  Jews 
on  the  road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  ("  Mikweh  Israd  "). 

Another  visionary  American  colony,  led  by  a  certain  Adams, 
came  in  2866.  They  brought  with  them  framed  bouses  from 
America,  which  are  still  standmg  at  Jaffa.  But  the  Adamaites 
suffered  from  disease  and  poverty,  and  lost  heart  in  a  couple  of 
years:  returning  to  America,  they  sold  their  property  to  a 
(German  community,  the  Tempdgemeinde,  a  Unitarian  sect  led 
by  Messrs  Hoffmarm  and  Hardegg  who  established  themadves 
in  Jaffa  in  2868.  Unlike  the  iU-fated  American  communities, 
these  hardy  Wfirttemberg  peasants  have  flourished  in  Palestine, 
and  thdr  three  colonies— at  Jaffa,  Haifa,  and  Jerusalem — are 
the  most  important  European  commuruties  now  in  the  countiy 
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4.  ExphralUm, — Fievious  to  the  19th  ceslucy  the  Inibulcr 
conditioa  of  the  country  nuide  dploialion  difficult,  and,  o9 
tbe  beBten  tnck,  impiBublc.  There  nie  many  books  wiitle 
by  early  [nlgrinu  and  by  male  secular  tnveUen  wbo  viiite 
tbe  country,  Bhich — Hhen  they  arc  cot  devoted  to  the  lettin 
fudb  of  vaiuelen  traditioni,  as  is  too  often  the  case — give  ver 
useful  and  interesting  pictures  of  the  conditions  of  life  an 
of  travel  in  tbe  country.  Scientific  exploration  doa  not  begi 
before  Edward  Robinson,  an  American  clergyman,  who,  ifli 
devoting  many  years  to  study  to  fit  himself  for  the  work,  mad 
a  series  of  journeys  througb  tbe  countty,  and  under  the  titi 
ot  Biblicai  gatarchts  ia  PaUsliiu  (tSii-iSjC)  published  hia 
itinerariea  and  observatiaiu.  Ilis  work  is  mured  by  the 
hastiness  ol  lui  vitils  aad  consequent  aupeificiility  of  bis 
deacripliDDs  ol  titet,  and  by  some  rash  and  untenable  identifi- 
cations: hut  it  is  at  oofe  a  standard  and  the  foundation  .of 
all  subuquent  topographical  work  in  the  country.  He  was 
worthily  followed  by  Titus  Tobler,  who  in  1S5]  and  later  yean 
published  volumes  abounding  in  exact  observation;  and  by 
V.  Guerin,  whose  Desiriplitm  gtopapkiqutj  kultrique,  el 
ardileteti^at  di  la  Paiatitu,  in  7  vols.  (i£6S-ig3o),  contains 
an  extraordinary  mass  of  material  coUectcd  in  personal  travel 
ibrough  tbe  country. 

In  1S64  was  founded  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  under 
the  auspces  of  which  an  ordnance  survey  map  of  the  country 
was  completed  (published  iSSi),  and  accompanied  by  volumes 
containing  memoirs  on  tbe  topography,  oroflrapfiy,  hydro- 
graphy,  orehaeology,  fauna  and  flora,  and  other  details.  A 
similar  work  east  of  the  Jordan  was  begun  but  (1S8))  slopped 
by  the  Ottoman  government.  The  same  society  initiated  the 
scientific  exploration  of  the  mounds  of  Palestine.  In  iSgi  il 
excavated  Tell  el-Hesi  (Lachish);  in  1896-1896  the  south  wall 
of  Jerusalem;  in  1898-1900  Tell  es-Safi  (Cath)  and  tome  (mailer 
mounds  in  the  Shqihelah;  all  under  the  dinahm  oC  t>r  F.  J. 
Bliss,  la  1901  it  began  the  oicavBtion  of  Geaer  under  the 
diieclion  of  R.  A.  S.  Macilister  (see  CczEn). 

The  eiimple  thus  set  hai  been  followed  by  French,  German 
and  Amtrican  erplorers.  The  DtnUtktr  PaUslina-Vatiti  was 
foimded  in  1S7S,  and  under  its  auspios  Impottant  surveys  have 
been  carried  out,  especially  those  of  G.  Schumacher  east  of  tbe 
Jordan;  Tell  el-Mutoellim  (Megiddo)  has  also  been  excavated. 
The  Austrian  Dr  E.  Seflin,  working  independently,  has  excavated 
Tell  Ta'nuk  (Taanach),  and  in  1907  be^  i^ork  upon  the  mount 
of  Jericho.  An  admirable  biblicat  and  arcfiaeological  school, 
under  the  control  of  the  Dominican  order,  exists  at  Jerusalem; 
and  German  and  American  arcbaeolopcal  institutions,  educa- 
tional in  purpose,  are  also  Ihere  established.  Valtiablc  work  in 
exploration  ia  annually  done  by  the  directon  of  these  schools 
and  by  their  pupils.  Under  this  head  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  A.  Mu^'i  investigations  of  some  remote  parts  of 
Eastern  Palestine,  and  R.  E.  BrUnnow't  great  survey  of  Petrs, 
with  part  of  Moab  and  Edom. 

BlBLiaclArHV,— The  literature  rdaliag  to  Palestins  Is  very 
aburulaniiKcespeciaJly.  P.  Thonuen,  5}ilimiU.  BiiliotJ.  Ptivl'«<t- 
Liitraittr,  i.,  189S-J004  (Leipng,  1906).  A  lar«  coUectioo  of 
names  of  works  mil  be  found  in  K.  RtShrichl.  BiilMuca  tiepqi^ica 
Poic^Umu  (1990).  ader  bibliognphiB  are  T.  Tobler,  SMi^^■ 
rrofittia  Gtotrofikia  Paiaatinn  (1469),  with  a  nipplouent  in 
Peuholdl'i  Snur  AMcitir  /lir  BMicpaMi  iai  BiifialukKiistH- 
telaJl  (i8»). 

TopooKAFHV.— C  Ritler.  VirrifuknA  EiHiMnii,  xv.-xvji. 
(|848-|B;5);  E.  RoUnnn.  Bihliaf  Riiarcka  in  PaltUini  (1841). 
ialir   BiSiiid   Raanha    (1856).   Pkysiail   Gtapafky   (1855):   A 

ItiMtam.  Land  i>SIiraa(.\if<il.  Land  Dj  Ullab^\i^^-,  Tilt  P^iaiiu 
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.  .iim).Niimmkllt6i).DriaiWtni^ 
— 1  .'8j9l:C  R-ComJer,  Tnu  *or*  «i>»(«i«  (1878);  G.  Stlm- 
oiuiici.  A""!  Oh  Jordan  (1885):  I»i /oiJm  (iS«8).  AKIa  (lUol. 
P^  (lS8B>  arKl  JV«/t«w  Ajtim  (■89Q);  C  ft.  C<4der,  Jfiilii 
Uvai  (188));  C  Baedeker,  PaUaim  amd  Syria  (loob];  Vxur 
Cufaia,  DairtUien  fispaflwiic,  hulmqm.  U  artUniapant  *  la 
PaUOint  (l864-l8Soi:  Q.  A  Smith,  iJtuovd  Ctotrafi}  M  UH 
HdyLaid  (1897);  F.  J.  BliM.  TU  Dadipmtnl  il Paialim  ktftan- 

HisToav.— 1_  B.  Paton.  Eaiij  Hilary  ^  Syria  amd  Paltmm 
(tool):  H.  Winckler  in  3rd  ed.  of  Schnder's iCalmifesbn  ■.  d. 
Ab.  i-oL  (1903);  G.  Comack.  Egyh  i-  A«a  (1908):  «  f>.r,ta, 
an.  Jiws.  f  4;;  j.  A  MDnDumery,  71*  StmariloMi  (ifo?).  E. 
SchOrrr,  CeukiiflU  da  jOdiiJien  Veiha  im  Ztiialtir  Jan  Ciridi 
(yd  ed.,  iSoa);  S.  MeniU,  Calilti  in  lii  Unu  1/  OriU  (1885);  W. 
Bwatindt  H.  Palmer.  JcnUBloi  (4>h  ed..  iSw);  X^EOirfn' 
kitriualymiUini,  lOfJ-iKi  (ed.  R.  Rshridii,  1893.  looi);  B, 
ROhricfit,  CudlictlIrf(FXmB«ft<l89a):  B.  vnn  Kuikr,  ^Wilu 
dir  KreimiM  (1880);  C  R.  Conder,  Ulin  Kintdam  ml  Jmala. 
row-/ipr  (1S07);  E.  G.  Key,  Lu  CMowi  franciici  A  jyrie  (il«3)- 
jiTirn,  -Siirfint  Tima  «■  'ft™ti  J™.  J,™Sfa.  (li^:  C  ll 
'■'■■-'■■"  ■'"-'-' ,(7813,  for  modem  hi««y).       " 
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Land  and  On  Book  (1881-1883);  W. 
lilian  vf  Hu  StmiUi  (i8u1  ■.G.A.& 
(i9iu)i  S.  L  Curtis,  PrimilBm  Se 
W:  R.  Snuth.  KiniUf  and  Uarriat 
Tcld  in  PaltUint  (l9iM)i  J.  Lagrange,  BB 

^fS  ^9°*''  ■!■  ^   Hanauer,   Fi&«,  ., 

J.  C.  Fraser,  ,4d™i.  Auii  and  Oiirii:  Sl-dit,  r 
<g  OrimUi  Stiirin   (iodt);  A   lanam.   C 
Pay,  it  iltat  (1908);  B.  A.  CookTSip. 
''£  '■ 

Sxntil  i'atcUalatia  ariinlalt  (Ti^Tw-;'),  Aritaati^i^' iaminlm 
in  PaltOit.  lS73-'Sl4  U  vols.,  1S99,  189S);  W.  M.  F.  PKrie. 
Tdt  a-Hay  (1391):  P.  J.  BliK  A  Uannd  ^ UoMy  Citia  (Itat). 
ExaaalioiualJmaaUm,iSat-li97li»'fiht.},  Bll« aal  R.  (CS. 
MacallsttT,  Extatalimi  >•  PaUsHni.  tIaS-igoa  (looal:  C  «»«;■■, 
TiU  Ta'annei  (DnkKiriJUn  al  the  Vienna  Aotdeny.  190*) ;  J.  P. 
Pelerm  and  H,  Thiersch,  Painlad  Tambi  in  Uh  Hinplii  Tfilaiaia 
(190s);  G.  Schumacher,  Tdi  O-ltaUullim.  VOL  L  (1908);  Y  SeUia, 
Eicav.  of  Jencho.  in  Miiuil.  d  dmUckem  aritnl.  CatiOtthajt  a 
Biriin,  No,  30  (1908);  G.  PeirM  and  C,  Chipiei,  Hiitary  a/  An  St 
Sardima,  Judata,  to.  (1890);  1.  Beniinger.  Uanudir  XrcUibM 
rj_j  J  .TO,).  H.  ViocHit,  Canaan  >o*rti  ratlamhaiTiSZ 
h  Greumann,  Anipak.  in  PaL  m.  i.  Abt  TaL  (1900. 

P;  •iHn  dor  israJ.  KtHf.  (looo) ;  S.  IL  Drivir.  Madar* 

A  lUnttnutni  lit  BiiU  (1909];  P.  Tbomacn,  riif^iti'  li  m. 

Ia  kU  (1874);  F.  W.  Madden.  Cei-a  a/  ftc  Jami  {i«Si)i 

T.  /<vuk  atiu  (1903).   See  further,  SBMrnc  Lavcdacu 

Tna  "  Holt  Pucxs."— Ijivin  de  Hamme,  Gmidi  da  la  Tmra 
Sainli  (1876). 

Eadlt  f^Lcaius  iMD  GaocurHias.— A  Neubaocr,  ta  •<*■ 
iraeAii  in  Talmud  (1S68);  P.  de  Lsnrde.  Onamaaia  tacrm  U*m; 
E.ijmoW.lHnifalrudilartrriSlinUlimi-.P-ti'V^.llmira 
kUroKiyMUana,  ins.,  iv.-viii.  (1898).    Publialioas  vt  ite  SooM 

j-i.-j —  i_.! J  _..,._  "-■-■--  Piipii^Tog  Society. 

{1*"""  —.--"—-  .™"~   «■—'•'■         -" 
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*  inn  Flo**.— H.  B.  Tri«iani,  Wal«r«;Hijl.r7 

G.  E,  For,  Flora  iri  Syria,  Paliitina  and  Sinm 

■LIE.— J.  Glaiaher,    ■'——■-—■  -" -- 
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JOUKHaLS.— QwrlnJT  Slalimml,  PalnHOI  Elttar^itn  Fma^ 
(from  1689):  ZciUitnfl  da  dndKln  PaUiUna-Vmi*!  Onm 
1878^  Rome  bitliqat  (from  1841)1  Rim  da  Fariml  Latitt  [Tna 
1893)1  ifilu^nrnilD'iBrdciwiatackiililuaUsc^nnn  I»n). 

PALBSnm  8  dty  and  the  county-ieat  o(  AndcrsoB  county. 
Texas,  U.S.A.,  about  90  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Waco.  Pop.  (1910  ca- 
sus) to,iBi.  It  is  served  by  two  lines  of  the  Isteiiiatkiaal  ft 
Great  Nertbem  railway,  and  by  tbe  Texas  State  railway. 
Palstine  is  the  trade  ontn  of  a  district  which  ptoduca  cotioa. 
timber,  fruit  (especially  peaches),  an  cxcelleDt  gnde  di  -am^ipa 
tobacco,  petiDleiun,  iron-oit  and  salt.  It  has  vuioBs  mana- 
es,  indudiog  cotton  ^ns,  cotton-seed  oil,  cigart,  hunbcr 
irick.  Its  lactoty  products  were  valued  at  t7]s,i6>  >a 
About  1  m.  south-west  of  Palestine  a  setlloDsit  (tkc 
n  the  present  Anderson  omnty)  was  made  In  iBj7.  sad 
Fort  Houston,  a  stockade  fort,  wu  built  to  peotect  tlv 
1  fiotn  the  Itidiaos.    Paltttine  was  laid  oai  and    na 
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made  the  county-seat  in  1846;  it  wu  chartered  as  a  dty  in 
1875,  and  rechartered  in  1905.  In  1909  it  adopted  a  commission 
government. 

PALESTRINA,  GIOVANNI  PIERLUIGI  DA  (X536-X594), 
Italian  composer,  was  bom  in  Palestrina  (the  ancient  Praeneste) 
at  the  foot  of  die  Sabine  mountains,  in  1526.  The  various 
versions  of  his  name  make  an  interesting  record.  He  appears 
as  Palestina,  Pdlcstxino,  Gio.  Palestina,  Gianctto  Palestrina, 
Gianetto  da  Palestrina,  Gian  PierL  de  Palestrina,  Joh.  Petrus 
Aloisitts,  Jo.  Petraloys,  Gianetto,  Giov.  Prenestini,  Joannes 
Pracnestinus,  Joannes  Petraloysius  Prenestinus. 

Palestrina  seems  to  have  been  at  Rome  from  1540  to  1544, 
when  he  studied  possibly  imder  Gaudio  Mell,  but  not  under 
Gondimel  as  has  erroneously  been  assumed.  On  the  lath  of 
June  iS47.he  married  Lucrezia  de  Goris.  In  1551,  by  favour 
of  Pope  JuHus  m.,  he  was  elected  Magister  Cappcllae  and  Magis- 
ter  Puerorum  at  the  Cappella  Giulia,  S.  Pietro  in  Vaticano,  with 
a  salary  of  six  scudi  per  month,  and  a  house.  Three  years  later 
he  published  his  First  Book  of  Masses,  dedicated  to  Pope  Julius 
m.,  and  beginning  with  the  missa  "  Ecce  sacerdos  magnus." 
On  the  13th  of  January  1555,  Palestrina  was  enrolled,  by  com- 
mand of  Pope  Julius  m.,  among  the  singers  of  the  CappeUa 
Sstina.  This  honour  involved  the  resignation  of  his  office  at 
the  Cappella  Giulia,  which  was  accordingly  bestowed  upon  his 
friend  Animucda.  But  the  legality  of  the  new  appointment  was 
disputed  on  the  ground  that  Palestrina  was  married,  and  the 
father  of  four  children,  his  wife,  Lucrezia,  being  still  alive;  and, 
though,  for  the  moment,  the  pope's  will  was  law,  the  case 
assumed  a  different  complexion  after  his  death,  which  took  place 
only  five  weeks  afterwards.  The  next  pope,  Marcellus  11., 
was  succeeded  after  a  reign  of  23  days,  by  Paul  IV.;  and 
within  less  than  a  year  Quly  30,  1555)  that  stem 
reformer  dismissed  Palestrina,  together  with  two  other  married 
singers,  A.  Ferrabosco  and  Ban,  with  a  consolatory  pension 
of  six  scudi  per  month  to  each.  This  cruel  disappointment 
camed  Palestrina  a  ^iangerous  illness;  but  in  October  1555 
be  was  appointed  maestro  di  cappella  at  the  Lateran,  without 
forfeiting  his  pension;  and  in  February  1561  he  exchanged  this 
pceferment  for  a  similar  one,  with  an  ^lowance  of  16  scudi 
per  month,  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 

Palestrina  remained  in  office  at  this  cdebrated  basilica  for 
ten  years,  and  to  this  period  is  assigned  an  important  chapter 
in  the  history- of  music.  Many  circumstantial  details  of  this 
chapter  are  undoubtedly  legends,  due  to  the  pious  imagination 
of  Baini  and  others.  In  1562  the  council  of  Trent  censured  the 
prevalent  style  of  ecclesiastical  music  with  extreme  severity. 
In  Z564  Pope  Pius  IV.  commissioned  eight  cardinals  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  complaint;  and  these  proved  to  be  so  well 
founded  that  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  forbid  the  use  of  all 
music  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  except  unisonous  and  un- 
accompanied plain-chant.  In  these  circumstances  Palestrina 
is  said  to  have  been  invited  by  two  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  conunission  to  come  to  the  rescue.  He  accordingly 
submitted  three  masses  to  Cardinal  Carlo  Borromeo  for  approval. 
Tliese  were  privately  rehearsed,  in  presence  of  the  commissioners, 
at  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Vitellozjd;  and  the  judges  were  unani- 
mous in  deciding  that  the  third  mass  fulfilled,  in  the  highest 
possible  degree,  all  the  conditions  demanded.  The  private 
trial  took  place  in  June  1565,  and  on  the  XQth  of  that  month 
the  mass  was  publicly  sung  at  the  Sistine  Chapel,  in  presence 
of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  who  compared  its  music  to  that  heard  by  St 
John  in  hs  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Parvi  transcribed  it, 
(or  the  library  of  the  choir,  in  characters  of  extraordinary  size 
and  beauty;  and  Palestrina  was  appointed  by  the  pope  composer 
to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  an  office  created  expressly  in  his  honour 
and  confirmed  to  him  by  seven  later  pontiffs,  though  with  the 
very  insufficient  honorarium  of  three  scudi  per  month,  in  addition 
10  the  six  which  formed  his  pension. 

In  Z567  this  mass  was  printed  in  Palestrina's  Liber  tecundus 
missarum.  The  volume  was  dedicated  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
tmt  the  mass  was  called  the  Missa  Papae  MarceUi.  This  title, 
dearly  given  in  honour  of  the  short-lived  pope  Marcelltis  II., 


has  given  rise  to  an  absurd  story,  tokl  by  Pellegrini  and  others, 
to  the  effect  that  the  mass  was  composed  by  Pope  Marcellus  I., 
martyred  early  in  the  4th  century,  and  was  only  discovered  by 
Palestrina.  Of  course  in  the  4th  century  such  music  was 
inconceivable.  The  Missa  Papae  MarceUi  is  now  almost  certainly 
known  to  have  been  composed  in  156a,  two  years  before  Paul 
IV.'s  commission.  Its  ineffable  beauty  had  often  been  described 
in  glowing  terms  by  those  who  heard  it  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
but  it  was  only  first  heard  in  Eng^d  in  1882,  when  the  Bach 
choir,  consisting  d  300  unaccompanied  voices,  sang  it  at  St 
James's  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Otto  Goldschmidt. 

Upon  the  death  of  Animucda  in  x  57 1  Palestrina  was  re-elected 
to  his  appointment  at  the  Cappella  Giulia.  He  also  succeeded 
Animucda  as  maestro  di  cappella  at  the  oratory  of  Philip  Neri; 
but  these  appointments  were  far  from  lucrative,  and  he  still 
remained  a  very  poor  man.  A  letter  of  thanks  for  xoo  scudi, 
written  on  the  axst  of  March  1579  to  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
illustrates  this  situation.  In  1580  he  wys  much  distressed  by 
the  death  of  his  wife;  and  the  loss  of  three  promising  sons, 
Angelo,  Ridolfo  and  Silla,  left  him  with  one  child  only — ^Igino— 
a  very  unworthy  descendant.  In  February  1581  he  married 
the  rich  widow  Virginia  DonnulL  In  1586  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
wished  to  appoint  him  maestro  to  the  pontifical  choir,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Antonio  Boccapadule,  then  about  to  resign,  and 
commissioned  Boccapadule  to  prepare  the  choir  for  the  change. 
Boccapadule,  however,  managed  so  dumsily  that  Palestrina 
was  accused  of  having  meanly  plotted  for  his  own  advancement. 
The  Pope  was  very  angry,  and  puni^ed  the  calunmiators  very 
severely;  but  Palestrina  lost  the  appointment.  These  troubles, 
however,  did  not  hinder  his  work,  which  he  continued  vdthout 
intermission  until  the  and  of  February  1594,  when  he  breathed 
his  last  in  the  arms  of  hia  frioxd,  Filippo  Neri.         (W.  S.  R.) 

In  the  artides,  Music,  Countekpoint,  Contrapuntal  Forms, 
Harhony,  Mass,  Motst,  and  that  portion  of  Instrumentation 
which  deab  with  vocal  music,  the  reader  will  find  information 
as  to  many  features  of  Palestrina's  style  and  its  relation  to 
that  of  the  x6th  century  in  general.  So  simple  are  the  materials 
of  16th-century  music,  and  so  dose  its  limitations,  that  the 
difference  between  great  and  snudl  artists,  and  still  more  the 
difference  between  one  great  artist  and  another,  can  be  detected 
only  by  long  and  familiar  experience.  A  great  artist,  working 
within  limits  so  narrow  and  yet  so  natural,  is  fortunately 
apt  to  give  us  exceptional  opportunities  for  acquiring  the  right 
kind  of  experience  of  his  art,  since  his  genius  becomes  far  more 
prolific  than  a  genius  with  a  wider  fidd  for  its  energies.  Yet  all 
x6th-century  masters  seem  to  be  illuminated  by  the  infallibility 
of  the  normal  musical  technique  d  their  time.  This  technique 
is  no  longer  so  familiar  to  us  that  its  euphony  and  vivid  tone 
can  fail  to  impress  us  wherever  we  meet  it.  There  is  probably 
no  respectable  schod  piece  of  the  i6th  century,  which,  if  pro- 
perly performed  in  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  would  be  quickly 
distinguishable  by  ear  from  the  style  of  Palestrina.  But  when 
we  find  that  every  addition  to  our  acquaintance  with  Palestrina's 
works  is  an  acquisition,  not  to  our  notions  of  the  progressive 
possibilities  of  x6th-century  music,  but  to  our  whole  sense  of 
style,  we  may  then  recognize  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  greatest  artists  of  all  time. 

Palestrina's  work  has  many  styles.  Within  its  narrow  range 
there  can  be  no  such  glaring  contrasts  as  those  of  the  "  three 
styles  "  of  Beethoven;  yet  the  distinctions  are  as  real  as  they  are 
delicate.  His  early,  or  Flemish  style,  was  apt  to  lead  him  into 
the  notorious  Flemish  disregard  of  proportion.  Yet  in  some 
of  his  greatest  works,  such  as  the  Missa  brevis,  we  find  un- 
mistakably Flemish  features  so  idealized  as  to  produce  breadth 
of  phrase  (Missa  brevis,  Agnus  Dd),  remarkably  modem  firm- 
ness of  form  (ibid,  second  Kyrie),  and  close  canonic  sequence 
carried  to  surprising  length  resulting  in  natural  unexpectedness 
of  harmony  and  subtle  swing  of  cross  rhythm  {Amen  of  Credo). 

If  we  find  it  convenient  to  di^de  Palestrina's  work  roughly 
into  three  types,  we  i^all  be  able  to  take  the  Missa  Papae  Mar- 
ceUi as  the  crowning  representative  of  his  second  style.  It 
probably  is  his  greatest  work;  at  all  events  it  continues  to  make 
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that  impression  wbenever  it  h  read  after  a  long  course  of  his 
other  works;  yet  there  are  many  masses,  too  ntmierous  to  men- 
tion, which  cannot  easily  be  considered  inferior  to  it.  Indeed 
F.  X.  Haberl,  the  editor  of  the  complete  critical  edition  of 
Palestrlna's  works,  prefers  the  liissa  Ecce  ego  JbamieSf  first 
published  by  him  in  the  24th  volume  of  that  edition  in  1887. 

Palestrina-scholars  will  hardly  think  us  sngular  for  placing 
on  the  same  plane  as  the  Missa  Papae  MarctUi  at  least  z6  out 
of  Palestrina's  94  extant  masses:  Missa  breriSf  bk.  3,  no.  3; 
IHss  sanctifieaius,  bk.  6,  no.  x;  DUexi  quomoMf  bk.  6,  no.  5; 
O  admiraNk  comnurciuM^  bk.  8,  no.  3;  Dum  comfitrentur, 
bk.  8,  no.  5;  Yeni  sponsa  CkrisHf  bk.  9,  no.  2;  QuinH  Umi^  bL  xo, 
no.  5;  OcUmUmi,  bk.  xx,  no.  4;  •^/m^  Redemptoris,  bk.  iz,  no.  5; 
Ascendo  ad  Patrem,  bL  X3,  no.  3;  Tu  es  Petms,  bk.  xa,  no.  5; 
Hodie  Ckristus  natus  est,  bk.  X3,  no.  2;  Beatus  LaurenHuSf  bk. 
X4,  voL  3;  Assumpta  est  Maria,  bk.  X4,  no.  5;  Tu  es  Pdrus, 
bk.  X5,  no.  5;  Ecu  ego  Joannes,  bk.  xs,  no.  6. 

The  third  and  most  distinctive  phase  of  Palestrina's  style  is 
that  in  which  he  relies  entirely  upon  the  beauty  of  simple  masses 
of  harmony  without  any  polyphonic  elaboration  whatever. 
Sometimes,  as  in  his  four-part  litanies,  this  simplicity  is  mainly 
a  practical  necessity;  but  it  is  more  often  used  for  the  purpose 
of  his  profoundcst  expressions  of  sacramental  or  penitential 
devotion,  as  for  instance  in  the  motet  Fratres  ego  enim  accepi,  the 
Stabat  Mater  and  the  first,  really  the  latest,  book  of  Lamentations. 

Besides  these  three  main  styles  there  are  numerous  cross- 
currents. There  is  the  interaction  between  the  madrigal  and 
ecclesiastical  style,  which  Palestrina  sometimes  contrives  to 
show  without  confusion  or  degradation,  as  in  the  mass  VeUiva 
i  cfitti.  There  is  the  style  of  the  madrigali  spirituali,  ifiduding 
Le  Vergine  of  Petrarca;  which  again  distinguishes  itsdf  into  a 
broader  and  a  slighter  maimer.  And  there  is  lastly  an  astounding 
absorption  of  the  wildest  freaks  of  Flemish  ingenuity  into 
the  loftiest  polyphonic  ecclesiastical  style;  the  great  example 
of  which  is  the  Missa  V Homme  armi,  a  work  mudb  maligned  by 
writers  who  know  only  its  title  and  the  part  played  by  its  seculor 
theme  in  medieval  music 

The  works  published  in  Palestrina's  lifetime  naturslly  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  his  earlier  compositions.  After  his  death 
the  publication  of  his  works  continued  for  some  years.  We 
are  apt  to  read  the  musical  history  of  the  X7th  century  in  the 
light  of  the  works  of  its  composers.  But  a  somewhat  different 
view  of  that  time  b  suggested  by  the  omtinual  pouring  out  by 
influential  publishers  of  posthumous  works  of  Palestrina,  in 
far  greater  qtuintitics  than  Palestrina  had  either  the  influence 
or  resource  to  publish  in  his  lifetime.  We  regard  the  x  7th-oentury 
monodists  as  triumphant  iconoclasts;  but  it  was  iM>t  until  their 
primitive  efforts  had  been  buried  beneath  the  entirely  new 
arts  to  which  they  led,  that  the  style  of  Palestrina  ceased  to  be 
upheld  as  the  one  artistic  ideal.  Moreover  the  posthumous 
works  of  Palestrina  belong  almost  entirely  to  his  latest  and 
finest  period;  so  that  a  study  of  Palestriiut  confined  to  the  works 
which  he  himself  was  able  to  publish  gives  iu>  adequate  idea  of 
the  proportion  which  his  greater  wcnics  bear  to  the  rest.  It 
was  not,  then,  the  rise  of  monody  that  crowded  x6th-century 
art  out  into  a  long  oblivioiL  On  the  contrary,  the  Palestrina 
tradition  was  the  one  thing  which  gave  X7th-century  composers 
a  practical  basis  for  their  technical  training.  Only  in  the  i8th 
century  did  the  new  art,  before  coming  to  maturity  under  Bach 
and  Handel,  reduce  the  Palestrina  style  to  a  dead  language. 

In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  that  dead  language  revived 
in  a  renascence  which  has  steadily  spread  throughout  Europe. 
The  Musica  divina  of  Canon  K.  Proske  of  Regensburg,  begun  in 
1853,  was  perhaps  the  first  decisive  step  towards  the  restoration 
of  Roman  Catholic  church  music.  The  St  Cecilia  Verein,  with 
Dr  F.  X.  Haberi  as  its  president,  has  carried  on  the  publication 
and  use  of  such  music  with  the  greatest  energy  in  every 
civilized  country.  The  difficulties  of  reintroducing  it  in  its 
native  home,  Italy,  were  so  enormous  that  it  is  arguable  that 
they  mi^t  not  yet  have  been  surmounted  but  for  the  adoption 
of  less  purely  artistic  methods  by  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi,  who 
Wicceeded  in  crowding  the  Italian  churches  by  the  performance 


of  compositions  written  in  an  artless  manner  wfakfa,  by  Its  mere 
negation  of  disphiy,  was  fitted  to  produce  upon  tinsnphistifafed 
listeners  such  devout  impressions  as  might  ^adually  wean  them 
from  the  taste  for  theatrical  modem  church  music  The  pope's 
fiat  has  now  inculcated  the  use  of  Gregorian  and  t6th-centuiy 
church  music  as  far  as  poanble  in  all  B^man  Catholic  churcfaeSk 
and  the  effect  has  been  astonishing.  \^thin  eighteen  months 
of  Pius  X.'s  decree  on  church  music,  the  choir  of  Cologne  Cathe- 
dral, previously  far  less  accustomed  to  a  pure  polyphonic  style 
than  most  Gennan  Protestant  choirs,  at  Easter  of  1905  gave  a 
very  satisfactory  performance  of  the  Missa  Papae  Marcdli. 
The  influence  of  what  is  henceforth  an  inevitable  and  rontmyl 
familiarity  of  Palestrina's  style,  at  least  among  Roman  Catholics* 
cannot  fail  to  have  the  profoundcst  effect  upon  modern  musical 
culture. 

Palestrina's  works,  as  contained  in  the  complete  editson  pub- 
lished by  Bieitkopl  and  HAitd,  comprise  256  motets  la  7 
vols.,  the  last  two  consisting  largdy  01  pieces  hitherto  unimb- 
lished,  with  one  or  two  wronely  or  ckmbtfully  ascribed  to  Palesmna: 
l^  books  of  masses,  of  whidi  only  6  wece  jNibliabed  in  Palestrina's 
lifetime,  the  7th  being  incomi^etely  projected  by  him,  and  the 
i^th  and  15th  fint  collected  by  Haberl  in  1887  and  1888;  3  books 
of  magiufiats,  on  all  the  customary  tCMies;   1   voL   of  hymns; 

1  voL  (a  books)  of  offertories  for  the  whole  year;  a  ^ume 
containing  3  boon  of  litanies  and  several  i2-part  motets;  3  books 
of  lamentations;  a  very  large  vtrfume  of  madrigals  oootaining 

2  eariy  books  and  y>  later  madrijgab  collected  from  mixed  puWca- 
tions;  a  books  of  Madrigali  spintuali^  and  4  vda.  of  miscolaneoas 
works,  newly  discovered,  imperfectly  preserved  and  doubcfoL 
The  fourth  book  of  motets  u  not,  like  the  first  thive,  a  coUectioa 
of  works  written  at  different  times,  but  a  single  scheme,  beisf  a 
setting  of  the  Song  of  Solomon;  and  the  fifth  volume  is»  like  the 
offertories,  designed  for  use  throughout  the  church  year. 

(D.F.T.) 

PALETTE  (the  Tt.  diminutive  of  pde,  spade,  blade  of  an 
oar,  from  Lat.  pala,  spade,  baker's  shovd  or  ped;  cf.  panirrt, 
to  spread),  a  term  applied  to  many  objects  which  are  flat  and 
thin,  and  spedficaUy  to  a  thin  tablet  inade  of  wood,  p«*rffam, 
or  other  material  on  which  artists  place  their  oolooxs.  The 
term  is  also  tised  of  the  shallow  box,  with  partitions  for  the 
different  coloured  tesserae,  used  by  mosaic  wnrken.  By  trans- 
ference the  colours  which  an  individual  artist  employs  are  known 
as  his  "  palette."  The  "  palette-knife  "  is  a  thin  flexible  knife 
used  for  arranging  the  colours  on  the  palette,  &c,  and  also  for 
the  application  of  colour  on  the  canvas  in  large  masses. 

PALEY,     FREDERICK    APTHORP    (1815-1888),     English 
classical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Easingwold  in  Yorksldre  oa  the 
14th  of  January  X815.    He  was  the  grandson  of  William  Paley, 
and  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  sdiool  and  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge  (B  A.  1838).    His  conversion  to  Roman  Catbdicism 
forced  him  to  leave  Cambridge  in  1846,  but  he  returned  in  1860 
and  resumed  his  work  as  "  coach,"  until  in  1874  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  classical  literature  at  the  newly  founded  Roman 
Cathdic  University  at  Kensingtoiu    This  institution  w« 
in  X877  for  lack  of  fimds,  and  Paley  removed  to  Boscombe, 
he  died  on  the  8th  of  December  x888.    His  most  importanC 
editions  are:  Aeschylus,  with  Latin  notes   (1844-1847),   thr 
work  by  which  he  first  attracted  attention;  Aeschylus  (ath  ed-. 
1879),  Euripides  (and  ed.,  1872),  Hesiod  (and  ed.,   1883). 
Homer's  Iliad  (and  ed.,  X884),  Sophodes,  PkUadeies,  Bec^a, 
Trackiniae,  Ajas  (x88o) — all  with  English  commentary  ai^ 
forming  port  of  the  BUdiotkeca  dassica;  select  i»ivate  oiaimos  of 
Demosthenes  (3rd  ed.,  X896-X898);  Theocritus  (and  ed.,  i86q), 
with  brief  Latin  iwtes,  one  of  the  best  of  his  minor  works.    He 
possessed  considerable  knowledge  of  architecture,  and  pttblisfactl 
a  Manual  ef  Gothic  Architecture  (1846)  and  Manmai  of  Coikic 
Motddings  (6th  ed.,  1902). 

PALEY,  WILUAM  (X743-1805),  English  divine  and  philo- 
sopher, was  bom  at  Peterborough.  He  was  educated  at  Gigg^fes- 
wick  school,  of  which  his  father  was  head  master,  and  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge.  He  graduated  in  1763  as  senior  wrax^g^er, 
became  fellow  in  1766,  and  in  1768  tutor  of  his  college.  He 
lectured  on  CUike,  Butler  and  Locke,  and  also  delivered  « 
systematic  course  on  moral  philosophy,  which  subseqaently 
formed  the  basis  of  his  well-known  treatise.    The  snbscriptioa 
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uiivetijty,  and  Paley 
1  puapUcl  in  Hfaich 
neni  ind  limplificKioo 


publUlwd 

BiilK^  Lav  bid  tilvMatcd  tb 
of  tbc  Thirty-nine  Articln;  he 

(called  tEie  "Fnther*"  petiuon  tnta  Dang  onwa  up  at  a 
meeting  at  the  Feathen  tavun)  foe  a  relaiatian  of  the  lenni 
of  lubicriptioD.  In  1776  Paley  inn  pcacDted  to  the  nctory 
of  Miugrave  in  "Weilmorland^  lopplemenled  at  tbc  cod  of  tbe 
ycat  by  tbe  vicarage  of  Dalston,.  and  prcicntly  eicbanged  foi 
that  of  Appleby.  In  17S]  be  became  archdeacon  of  Cailiile. 
At  the  luggcition  of  bii  friend  Jahn  Law  (md  of  Edward 
Law,  bishop  ol  Carliale  and  formerly  bit  colleattK  at  Cam- 
bridge), Paley  publiibe4  (i;Bj)  bla  lecturei,  levlKd  and 
enlarged,  under  the  title  of  Tkt  PrtHcifla  a/  UenJ  timd 
PtUHad  Pkiiantkj'  The  book  at  once  became  the  ethical 
leit-book  of  tbe  Univenity  of  Cambridge,  and  paued  thtough 
fifteen  editionl  in  the  autbor'a  lifetime  He  itrenuoualy 
lupponed  the  abolition  ol  Ibe  ilave  trade,  and  in  17^9 
wrote  a  paper  on  the  aubjecl.  Tkt  Piincifta  was  lol- 
lowed  in  1790  by  hi(  fint  euay  in  Ibe  field  of  Christian  apolo- 
getic!, Hnat  Pauiixiu,  tr  On  TruU  of  Ike  Scriplvt  Hislery  0] 
Si  Paid  rrimctd  ty  a  Comparvn  of  Ike  EpitUet  tdrick  bear  kis 
Name  wM  Uu  Am  ef  Ou  Aptiliu  nmtKilkm  amUktr,  probably 
tite  moat  original  of  iti  author's  works-  It  was  followed  in 
I7«4  by  tbe  celebrated  Viet  ej  lit  EtidtMtt  s/  Clriifianify. 
hley'a  talitudinarian  views  are  said  to  have  debarred  him  from 
tbe  highest  positions  in  tbe  Church.  But  for  his  services  in 
defence  of  the  faith  the  bishop  of  London  gave  him  a  stall  in 
St  Paul's^  the  bishop  ol  Lincoln  made  him  subdean  of  thai 
cathedral,  and  the  bishop  ol  Durham  conlemd  upon  him  the 
rccloiy  of  Biihopweiimouth.  During  the  remainder  of  his 
life  hia  time  was  divided  beineen  Blihopnearmoutb  and 
Lincoln.  In  iSoi  he  published  Nalxral  Tktolnty,  er  Etideiua 
tf  lie  EiiiUna  and  AUribnla  ef  lit  Dcily  caaccltd  Jrom  lie 
Afftaramcei  ef  Nature,  his  last,  and,  in  some  rcspecu,  his  most 
Rmarkable  booL  In  this  be  endeavoured,  as  he  says  In  the 
dedication  to  tbe  bishop  ol  Durham,  to  repair  in  the  study 
his  deficiencies  In  tbe  cbuich.    He  died  on  the  ajth  of  May 

ujuty  for  his  wofka.  It  ii  true  that  "they  have  beni  wniien  in 
an  order  [be  very  revene  of  that  in  which  they  oufht  to  be  read  "; 


■ills  and  wishes  the  happinci-  _.  

adequate  moti^^i  muA  be  nin^ied  lo  virtue  by 

accordioc  to  Paley.  on  the  0    "  '^' 
fwhich  be  treats  almoAt  excli 


"HioMki 


't'ET^fhrin^' 


"Dew  taociions"  01  morauiyj.  ine  jLtuttints  aim  trx  Horae 
Panlimae  were  ialeiHled  as  a  detnonitraiion  of  thij  ciedibiUiy. 
The  argument  of  these  books,  however,  depends  in  turn  u_pon  tbe 
aaaumptioa  flf  a  benevolent  CrcalDr  devious  ufcommtinicatuiK  with 
Hiscreaturesfor  tbeir  good^aod  tbe  ttaiurai  TTuolocf,  by  applying 
tbe  argameDt  from  design  to  prove  tbe  eiiuence  01  such  a  Deity, 
become*  the  foundation  of  the  argvmentativc  ediSce- 

In  bis  Nalmral  TieHori  Paley  has  adapud  wiih  coiuummale 
•kai  the  wgumeiil  whi££  Ray  {1691)  and  Dtrham  (1711)  and 
Nleuwenlyt'  (I7ja)  had  ilresdy  made  lnmUiar  10  f nglisKnien. 


iC.  aod  Ibe  book  c< 


•Becnard    Nieuwenlyt    (16M-1719)    was   a    Dutch    dlidple   ol 
Desanea.  whiwe  woik.  Krfi  trbniii  irr  Wirtll  ficickwiaHii. 

Ejbliahedln  1716,  waatranilatcclinto  Engliih  in  l7U>by  J.  ClumBer- 
yne  under  Ibe  dlle  ol  Tit  XiJiiiinu  PIniiisiiptiT.     A  charge  ot 
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nt  of  the  evtcmal  ev 


•mJi 


B  Pajey's  day 


of  Chriilianily  than  Pai<7  has  here  pr 

God  to'l'E°™ld  r™h'd^iDBtea  S^'f^^  -nattp:  a" 
Kcka  to  pnnre  the  divine  ocivin  of  Christianity  by  iiolati^  it 

Tbe  Ttrt  of  the  world  has  changl  .  .    .  , _ 

that  we  an  apt  to  da  lev  than  juiiice  10  his  undoubted  aieti... 
reasoning  power,  hia  laculty  c^  clear  amngement  and  forcible 
ilatenwnt,  pUce  him  in  the  nnt  rank  ol  expositors  and  advocates. 
He  Riaisea  his  argunwnta,  it  has  Ixen  t4id.  with  a  general's  eye. 
Kit  ilyie  is  perfectly  perwicvoua,  and  its  "  ttrong  hoaK-touch  " 

„ __    , ._.     :.    V-__.j__     ._      .._..,_-..    __T Pj^ 

wl  I  least 

pf  parish 


Pi  he^la 

0  1(09), 

1  » 

PALPSBT,  JOHH  OOHBAM  (1796-1S81),  American  hUtorian, 
WIS  bora  in  Boilon,  Hassachiisetlt,  on  tbe  md  of  May  1 7«6.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard,  iSiJ,  and  became  a  Unitarian  minister, 
being  ptitoi  of  the  Brattle  Square  diuich,  Boston,  iSift-iSji. 
He  was  prolcssoc  of  lacred  literature  in  the  Harvard  divinity 
school,  ]Bjo-i8j(>.  Entering  politia.  be  was  lecretaiy  of  stale 
of  MBStochuselts,  i844-ift47;  a  repretentative  in  Congress,  1^47- 
iStSiandposlmaslerof Boston,  1S61-1S67.  He wascdilorof Ihe 
Narii  American  Rnieai,  iti%--ii^i.  As  a  writer  he  is  best  known 
by  hit  Hislory  oj  Nev  Entiand  to  the  revolutionaiy  war.  in  five 
volumes,  of  which  the  first  appeared  in  1S59  and  the  lilt  pos- 
thumously in  iSqo.  He  died  at  Cambiidge,  Masucbusetls,  OD 
the  16th  of  April  iSSi. 

PALFBEY,  a  riding-bone,  particularly  one  ol  smaller  and 
lighter  type  than  the  war-bone,  the  "destrier"  (Med.  L.al. 
dciJrariiii,  because  led  by  tbe  right  hand  till  used),  which  was 

used  on  the  march,  &c.,  and  also  as  a  lady's  riding-bone, 
"  Palfrey  "  came  into  English  through  the  O.  Ft.  faielni,  one  ol 
the  numerous  forms  which  the  word  look  in  its  descent  from  the 
Late  L.at.  fatateridHi,  a  hybrid  word  from  Gr.  npd,  in  Ihe 
senH  of  eitra,  and  Kredui,  a  post-hone,  probably  a  Celtic  word, 
[or  one  who  draws  a  rllafa  or  carriage.  The  form  parajndui 
gives  Ibe  Mod.  Gir,  Pjerd,  hone,  through  the  O.H.C.  pfarijrid. 
PALGHAT,  a  town  of  Brilish  India,  in  the  Malabar  district 
of  Madras,  on  the  Madras  railway.  Pop.  (iQoi),  44,177.  As  tbe 
key  lo  Travsncore  and  Malabar  from  the  East,  it  wal  lormetly 
of  cDotidcrable  strategic  Importance.  The  fait  fell  Into  British 
hands  in  176S,  gnd  tuhsequenlly  formed  Ihe  basis  of  many  of 
the  operations  against  Tippoo,  which  terminated  in  the  sloiming 
of  Seiingapatam.     The  easy  ascent   by   the   Palghat   Pass, 

fiom  the  west  coast  to  the  interior.  The  munidjlalilr  manages 
Ihe  Victoria  college. 

.  PALaHAVB,  IIB  FHAKCU  (i7&a-i86i),  English  bistDiian, 
wal  the  son  of  Meyer  Cohen,  a  Jewish  stockbroker,  and  was 
bora  b  London  In  July  178S.  He  was  educated  privately 
and  wai  10  precodoul  a  boy  al  to  translate  a  Latin  version  of 
Ihe  0a«((ii/MfFrs|i  and  Jfics  Into  French  in  1796,  which  was 
pubttihed  by  tail  fattaet  in  1797.    In  iSoj  Palgrave  was  aitidn) 
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to  a  firm  of  soUdton,  but  wu  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1827.  On  his  marriage  in  iSaj  with  Elizabeth, 
daui^ter  of  Dawson  Turner  of  Great  Yarmouth,  he  hxid  become 
a  Christian,  and  had  changed  his  name  to  Palgrave,  the  maiden 
name  of  his  wife's  mother.  His  work  as  a  barrister  was  chiefly 
concerned  with  pedigree  cases  before  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
edited  for  the  Record  Commission  Parliamentary  Writs  (London, 
1827-1834);  Ri>tuli  curiae  regis  (London,  1835);  The  antient 
katendars  and  inventories  of  Ike  treasury  of  his  majesty's  exchequer 
(London,  1836) ;  and  Documents  and  records  illustrating  the  history 
of  Scotland  (London,  1837),  which  contains  an  elaborate  intro- 
duction. In  183 1  he  publiaiied  his  History  of  England,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Period,  later  editions  of  which  were  published  as  History 
of  the  Angfo-Saxons-f  in  1832,  his  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English 
Commonwealth,  pronounced  by  Freeman  a  "  memorable  book  "; 
and  in  1834  his  Essay  upon  the  original  authority  of  the  hinges 
council.  In  1832  he  was  knighted,  and  after  serving  as  one  of 
the  municipal  corporations  oonunissioners,  became  deputy- 
keeper  of  the  public  records  in  1838,  holding  this  office  until  his 
death  at  Hampstead  on  the  6th  of  July  x86x.  Palgrave*s 
most  important  work  is  his  History  of  Normandy  and  En^and, 
which  appeared  in  four  volumes  (London  X85X-Z864),  and  deab 
with  the  history  of  the  two  countries  down  to  iioc. 

He  also  wrote  Tnaks  and  Fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages  (London. 
1837.  and  again  1844);  The  Lord  and  the  Vassal  (London.  1844); 
and  Handbook  for  froidUrs  in  Northern  Italy  (London,  1843,  and 
subwquent  editions). 

Palgrave's  four  sons  were:  Francis  Turner  Palgrave  (q.v.), 
sometime  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford;  William  Gilford  Pal- 
grave; Sir  Robert  Harry  IngUs  Palgrave  (b.  1827),  an  authority 
upon  banking  and  economics  generally;  and  Sir  Reginald  Francis 
Douce  Palgrave. 

WxLLXAV  GiFFOSO  Palcrave  (1826-1888)  went  to  India  as 
a  soldier  after  a  brilliant  career  at  Charterhouse  School  and 
Trinity  0>llege,  Oxford;  but,  having  become  a  Roman  Catholic, 
he^ras  ordained  priest  and  served  as  a  Jesuit  missionary  in 
India,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  Forsaking  the  priesthood,  about 
1864,  he  was  employed  as  a  diplomatist  by  the  British  govern- 
ment in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  the  West  Indies,  and  Bulgaria, 
being  af^inted  resident  minister  in  Uruguay  in  1884;  he  died 
at  Montevideo  on  the  30th  of  September  1888.  He  wrote 
a  romance,  Hermann  Agha  (London,  1872),  A  Narrative  of  a 
Year's  Journey  through  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia  (London, 
iS6s),  Essays  on  Eastern  Questions  (London,  X872),  and  other 
works. 

Sir  Reginau)  Palgrave  (1829-1904)  became  a  solicitor  in 
1851;  but  two  years  later  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  House  of 
Ck)mmons,  becoming  clerk  of  the  House  on  the  retirement  of 
Sir  Erskine  May  in  1886.  He  was  made  a  K.C.B.  in  1892, 
retired  from  bis  office  in  1900,  and  died  at  Salisbury  on  the  Z3th 
of  July  1904.  Sir  Reginald  wrote  The  Chairman's  Handbook; 
The  House  of  Commons:  Illustrations  of  its  History  and  Practice 
(London,  1869);  and  Cromwdl:  an  appreciation  based  on  contem- 
porary evidence  (London,  1890).  He  also  assisted  to  edit  the 
tenth  edition  of  Erskine  May's  Law,  Privileges,  Proceedings  and 
Usage  of  Parliament  (London,  1896). 

PALGRAVE.  FRANCIS  TURNER  (1824-1897),  English  critic 
and  poet,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  the  historian,  was 
bom  at  Great  Yarmouth,  on  the  28th  of  September  1824.  His 
childhood  was  spent  at  Yarmouth  and  at  his  father's  house  in 
Hampstead.  At  fourteen  he  was  sent  as  a  day-boy  to  Charter- 
house; and  in  1843,  having  in  the  meanwhile  travelled  exten- 
sively in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  he  proceeded 
to  Oxford,  having  won  a  scholarship  at  Balliol.  In  1846  he 
interrupted  his  univeruty  career  to  serve  as  assistant  private 
secretary  to  Gladstone,  but  returned  to  Oxford  the  next  year, 
and  took  a  first  class  in  Literae  Humaniores.  From  1847  to 
1 86s  he  was  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and  in  1849  entered  the 
Education  Department  at  Whitehall.  In  1850  he  accepted  the 
vice-prindpalship  of  Kneller  Hatt  Training  College  at  Twicken- 
ham. There  he  came  into  contact  with  Tennyson,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  lifelong  friendship.  When  the  training  college 
was  abandoned,  Palgrave  returned  to  Whitehall  in  1855,  becoming 


examiner  in  the  Education  Department,  and  eventually 
assistant  secretary.  He  married,  in  1862,  Cecil  Crcnville  Miloca» 
daughter  of  James  Milnes-GaskeU.  In  18S4  he  resigned  his 
position  at  the  Education  Department,  and  in  the  foUowing 
year  succeeded  John  Campbell  Shairp  as  professor  of  poetry  at 
Oxford.  He  died  in  London  on  the  24th  of  October  1897,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  on  Barnes  Common.  Palgrave 
published  both  criticism  and  poetry,  but  his  work  as  a  critic 
was  by  far  the  more  important.  His  Visions  of  Engfamd  (x88o- 
i88x)  has  dignity  and  lucidity,  but  little  of  the  "  natural  magic  *' 
which  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Oxford  chair 
considered  rightly  to  be  the  test  of  inspiration.  His  last  volume 
of  poetry,  Amenophis,  a|^>eared  in  1892.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  criticism  was  always  marked  by  fine  and  senssilve  tact, 
quick  intuitive  perception,  and  generally  sound  judgment. 
His  Handbook  to  the  Fine  Arts  Collection,  International  Exhibition, 
1862,  and  his  Essays  on  Art  (1866),  though  not  free  from 
dogmatism  and  over-emphasis,  were  sincere  contributions  to 
art  criticism,  full  of  strUung  judgments  strikin^y  expressed. 
His  Landscape  in  Poetry  (1897)  showed  wide  knowledge  and 
critical  appreciation  of  one  of  the  most  attractive  aspects 
of  poetic  interpretation.  But  Palgrave's  principal  contribution 
to  the  development  of  literary  taste  was  contained  in  his 
Golden  Treasury  of  English  Songs  and  Lyrics  (x86x),  an 
anthology  of  the  best  poetry  in  the  language  constnicted 
upon  a  plan  sound  and  qsadous,  and  folk)wed  out  with  a 
delicacy  of  feeling  which  could  scarcely  be  surpassed.  Palgrave 
followed  it  with  a  Treasury  of  Sacred  Song  (1889),  and  a 
second  series  of  the  Golden  Treasury  (1897),  including  the  work 
of  later  poets,  but  in  neither  of  these  was  quite  the  same 
exquisiteness  of  judgment  preserved.  Among  Us  other  works 
were  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  (1858),  a  volume  of  selectiotts 
from  Herrick  entitled  Chrysomda  (1877),  a  memoir  of  Clougb 
(1862)  and  a  critical  essay  on  Scott  (x866)  prefixed  to  ao 
edition  of  his  poems. 

See  Gwenllian  F.  Palgrave,  F.  T,  Palgrave  (1899). 

PAU,  the. language  used  in  daily  intercourse  between  coltined 
people  in  the  north  of  India  from  the  7th  century  B.C.    It  000- 
tinued  to  be  used  throughout  India  and  its  confines  as  a  literary 
language  for  about  a  thousand  years,  and  is  still,  though  in  a 
continually  decrea^g  degree,  the  literary  language  of  Burma, 
Siam,  and  Ceylon.    Two  factors  combined  to  give  Fkli  its 
importance  as  one  of  the  few  great  literary  languages  of  the 
world:  the  one  political,  the  other  religious.   The  poUtical  Cactoc 
was  the  rise  during  the  7th  century  B.C.  of  the  Kosala  power. 
Previous  to  this  the  Aryan  settlements,  along  the  three  routes 
they  foUowed  in  their  penetration  into  India,  had  remained 
isolated,  independent  and  small  communities.    Their  language 
bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Vedic  speech  as  the  various  Italian 
dialects  bore  to  Latin.   The  welding  together  of  the  great  Kosala 
kingdom,  more  than  twice  the  size  of  England,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  settled  country,  led  insensibly  but  irresistibly  to 
the  establishment  of  a  standard  of  speech,  and  the  staitdard 
foUowed  was  the  language  used  at  the  court  at  Sftvatthi  in  the 
Nepalese  hills,  the  capital  of  Kosala.  When  Gotama  the  Buddha, 
himself  a  Kosalan  by  birth,  determined  on  the  use,  for  the 
propagation  of  his  religious  reforms,  of  the  living  toogue 
of  the  people,  he  and  his  followers  naturally  made  fuU  use  of 
the  advantages  already  gained  by  the  form  of  qieech  current 
through  the  wide  extent  of  his  own  country.    A  result  foUowed 
somewhat  similar  to  the  effect,  on  the  Ckrroan  language,  of  the 
Lutheran  reformation.     When,  in  the  generations  after  the 
Buddha's  death,  his  disciples  compiled  the  documents  of  the 
faith,  the  form  they  adopted  became  dominant.     But  local 
varieties  of  speech  continued  to  oxst. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  Pali  is  uncertain.  It  probably 
means  "  row,  line,  canon,"  and  is  used,  in  its  exact  technical 
sense,  of  the  language  of  the  canon,  containing  the  documenu 
of  the  Buddhist  faith.  But  when  Pali  first  became  knorwa  to 
Europeans  it  was  already  used  also,  by  those  who  wrote  ia  Pali, 
of  the  language  of  the  later  writings,  which  bear  the  same  rdatioa 
to  the  standard  literary  Pali  of  the  canonical  texts  as 


10  duuol  Latin.  A  further  titcuioa  of  tlw  n 
hich  the  word  Pi2I  wu  u»ed  followed  in  ■ 
Tbc  fint  book  ediled  by  i  European  I 
dRiiiua,  or  Great  Cbronidc  ol  Ceylan,  pul 
1A37  by  Tumour,  then  coionial  tecrttury  in  Ihr 
pTLoaep  vai  then  devoting  bis  rue  geniui  to  t1 
of  the  early  insrriptioni  of  norlbem  India,  especially  (hose  of 
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.  only  in  hittoijcal  ii 


but  also  as  regards  the  forms  of  words  and  grunoiaticjU  inflent 
The  raemblance  was  so  close  that  Prinsep  called  llit  alphabet 
be  wu  deciphering  the  Pali  alphabet,  and  the  Ungual  tjpresBed 
in  it  he  called  the  Pali  language.  This  was  so  nearly  CDnect 
that  the  usage  has  been  followed  by  other  European  »dwUn, 
lAd  is  being  lotTeasingty  adopted.  It  recdvti  the  support 
of  Hahiolma,  the  author  of  iJm  Great  Chronicle,  who  wrote  io 
Ceyho  in  the  5th  century  *.d.  He  says  (p.  isj,  »d.  Turnour) 
that  Buddhaghosa  translated  the  commenlaria,  Ihtn  tx' 
only  in  Sinhalese,  into  Pali.  The  name  here  used  by  the 
chfuaicler  for  Pali  is  "  the  Migadlil  tongue,"  by  which  eiprnslon 
ia  meant,  not  exactly  the  language  spoken  In  Mlgadha,  but  ibt 
language  in  use  at  the  court  of  Asoka,  king  of  Kosala  and 
Mlgadha.  With  this  use  of  the  word,  pbilologicaily  ineiact, 
but  hifloricaUy  quite  defensible,  may  be  compared  the  use  ol 
the  word  £n^]sh,  which  is  not  eiactly  the  language  of  the 
An^ea.  or  of  the  word  French,  which  is  noL  exactly  the  language 
of  Ilw  Fnnks.  The  question  of  Pali  becomes  therefore  r' 
foM:  Pali  before  the  canon,  the  canon,  and  the  m 
anbaeqnent  to  the  canon.  The  present  writer  has  suggested 
that  the  word  Pali  should  be  reserved  for  the  language  of  the 
canon,  and  other  words  used  for  the  earlier  and  later  forms  of 
it;'  but  the  usage  generally  followed  is  so  convenient  that  there 
is   little   likelihood  of   the  suggestioD  being  followed.     The 

books  were  compoecd 


.    Noll' 


,    with   OBt 
»  have  u  yc 


doubtful  exception, 

cvaled  ul  thE  tens, 
E  iniciiplians  fiDm  I 


Pt/i  laid  Saniknl  (Sin^Hii|.  1901).  He  ib 
century  a.c.  the  laMuue  uhJ  (hrouRhout 
praciicaliy  one,  andlhat  it  was  derived  direr 
of  the  Vedic  AJyira.  TetainiiK  nuny  Vedic  [o 
claTSJcal  Sanskrit.    His  list  of  lucb  forins  is  i 

than  that  given  by  Cbilden  in  the  intioductL.. 

^  iMt  Pali  Lanffiui^    The  particular  fonn  of  tliis_geiinal 


.. 2 

. -^^  J-— ,_. of  the  period. 

he  form  in  use  ia  Koala.    Fianke  also  showi  that  there  oere 
peculiaiitio  in  small  nutters  of  tpeliinf 


that  the  particular  [t 


of  learned  petirxlica 


>e  language  used  in  and 

^"^  ™  ^l"^^^ 

It  now  have  them.  Lonf  ago  WesIcrB^ 
B(  Kuhn.i  had  made  the  lame  suggntu 

0  at  Vediu  in  that  diitrict.  The  c 
ion.  by  Franbe,  of  the  i^ilologksl  e- 
'4  has  raised  this  hypothesis  into  a  prj 


The  canonkal  Uita  an  divided  Into  tbtee  collections  called 
Pitakas,  i.e.  baakcu.  TUs  figure  of  speech  lefen,  not  to  a 
basket  01  boi  to  which  thinp  can  be  Moitd,  but  to  the  baskets, 
u»d  in  India  in  eicavations,  aa  a  meanj  ol  handing  on  the  earth 
flom  one  worker  la  another.  The  first  Pitaka  conlaing  the 
Viiwyo —  that  is,  Ruica  ol  the  Order;  the  second  the  SnUoi,  giving 
tbedocltine,  and  the  third  the  HtiWitoniiKi,  analytical  eietciso 
in  the  psychological  ayilem  on  which  the  doctrine  is  based. 
Thew  have  now  nearly  all,  mainly  thiough  the  work  of  the  Pali 
Teit  Sodety,  been  pubU^ted  In  PaU. 

TheViiiayawueditHia4v(JB.byH.  OMnbeigiWHllbenion 
imponani  puti  of  it  have  bent  Uuilaled  into  EoitiBh  bv  Rhvs 
Itevidi  ancf^deoben  ia  th^  Vaaya  Tan.  ^  ' 

The  Suit.  Pii^  couisu  d  five  M*^,  foOr  principal  and  01 


upplen 


niaiy.    The  four  priodpal 

fen  Society,  and  lome  volu 

Y  German.  Theae  four  Niklyaa. 
main  aulboriiiea  for  the  donriw 
Niklya  Is  a  miar"- ■■ 


.  have  been  published  Eo 
have  been  translated  Inl 


■ainta,  coHectiona  of  cdifyii 


me-lhiid  of  the  aiith, 

b^Mra  Rhl^  Davul!'  A 
"--Jisln  the  canon  ia  givi 
44-S6. 

k  certain  amount  of  piogteis  has  been  made  In  Die  historical 
jcism  of  these  books.     Out  of  the  twenty.nlne  works  con- 
tained in  the  three  Pitakas  only  one  claims  to  have  an  aulbot. 
That  one  Is  theKafU  VoUMh,  ascribed  to  Tissa  thcson  of  MoggiO,' 
■tho  presided  ovtr  the  third  council  held  under  Asoka.     It  is 
:he  latest  book  of  the  third  Pitaka.    All  the  rest  of  the  canonical 
■orks  grew  up  in  the  schools  of  the  Order,  and  most  of  then 
ippear  to  contain  documents,  ot  passages,  of  different  dates, 
[n  his  mutnly  analysis  of  the  Viniys,  in  the  intioduction  to 
.,..-._    ,..    .     .   Troftjso,  oidenberg  has  shown  that  there 
ita  in  the  eiistiag  pnsentation  of  the 
:  oldest  portions  going  back  probably  to 
himself.    Pn^osor  Rhys  Davids  has  pul 
forward  similar  views  with  respect  to  the  JAlakas  and  the  Sutta 
Niplla  in  his  Baddkiil  iaiia.  and  with  respect  to  the  ^'iklyas 
enenl  In  the  introduction  to  hLi  DialagiHs  of  iki  Buidka. 
Professor  Wiodisch  has  discussed  the  legends  oi  the  tcmpta- 
in  his  ifdrd  uiid  Buddla,  and  those  rebtinf  to  the  Buddha's 
1  fn  his  BuddJui'i  Gehirf.      It  sevms  probable    that   Ihe 
Vinaya  and  the  four  Niklyas  were  put  substantially  inlo  the 
shape  in  which  we  now  have  them  before  the  council  at  Veslli,  a 
hundred  yeats  after  the  Buddha's  death;  that  slight  alterations 
md  additions  wctv  made  in  them,  and  the  miscellaneous  N'ikSya 
and  the  Abbidhamma  books  completed,  at  various  times  doisn 
to  the  tfaird  council  under  Asoka;  and  th^t  the  canon  was  then 
udered  closed.     No  evidence  has  yet  been  found  of  any 


It  least  three  si 


-  j.m——  V  .he  Royal  Adaiic  Society  (rsojl,  p.  398. 

<  Weneiraanl,  Din  dtn  SUalrH  Zriimm  <lri  iadizdun  GtuliitUc. 
p.  8;:  Rhyi  David*.  TraiLoOumi  if  Iht  PkUaietital  Stitly  (iS;]), 
p.  jo;  Kuhn.  Btitritt  nr  Pali  Cnmnmhk.  j-g. 


IS  made,  after  that  ti 
abably  before  that  lime,  In  India,  other  books,  now  loM,  and 
her  recensions  of  some  of  the  above. 

Of  classical  Pali  in  noitfaem  India  sulisequenl  to  the  canon 

icre  is  but  little  evidence.    Three  works  only  have  survived. 

ThcH  arc  the  Uainia-palUa;  edited  by  V.  Trencknet,  and 

ranslaled  by  Rhys  Davids  under  the  title  Qualioni  aj  Kin[ 

Uilinih;  the  Naii  Patarata,  edited  by  E.  Hardy  for  the  Pali 

Sodety  in  1901;  and  the  Prlaka  Upadaa.    The  former 

gs  to  the  nonh.west,  the  otheis  to  the  centre  of  India,  and 

all  lliree  may  be  dated  vaguely  is  the  Erst  oriecond  centuries  A.D. 

The  first,  a  religious  romance  of  remarkable  interest,  may  owe 

ils  preservation  to  the  charm  of  its  style,  the  others  to  the 

acddent  that  they  were  attributed  by  mistake  Id  a  famous 

apostle.    Id  any  case  they  are  the  sole  survivors  of  what  must 

■No  doubt  idenllal  with   Upagupla.   the  tcKber  of  Asoka 

Id.  Vincent  Smith.  Earit  HiiUry  ofJaiia.  ind  ed,.  1908,  and  iefs.1. 
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hive  been  ■  vmU  ud  varied  litenture.  Piateuor  Tikikuiu  hu 
■bown  the  possibility  of  several  a>mplete  books  belooging  to  iL 
beiDg  still  extant  in  Chinese  tndslalians,'  and  we  may  yel  hope 
to  reaiver  original  tiagmcntain  ctnual  Asia,  Tibet,  ur  Nepal 

At  p.  66  oi  the  Gandlia  Varfua,  a  modern  atalogue  of  Pkli 
books  and  author*,  written  in  Pali,  there  ii  given  ■  list  ol  ten 
authors  who  wrote  Pali  books  in  India,  probably  southern  India. 
We  may  condude  Uiat  these  hooks  are  still  extant  In  Burma, 
vhere  the  catalogue  was  drawn  up.  Two  only  of  these  ten 
aalbon  are  otherwise  knowo.  The  first  is  DharmnapAla,  who 
wiole  in  KlOcipiira,  the  modern  Conj'tvatam  in  south  India, 
la  the  jth  centuiy  ol  oui  era.  Hii  principal  work  l>  a  Mriei  oi 
commcotBiiei  on  five  of  the  lyrical  anlbologin  included  In  the 
miscellaneous  NilUlya.  Hiree  o[  these  have  been  published  by 
the  Pali  Teit  Society  i  and  Professor  E.  Hardy  has  discussed  in  the 
Ztiltiirifl  ia  denlichm  moriniUliidiidiat  GatUscliafl  (iSg;), 
pp.  los-uj,  all  (hat  is  known  about "  ■ 


entaryoi 


le  Nelt 


b  Buddhidatta,  who  wrote  the  JiHelaniira  in  the  5th  cenluiy 
Uk  It  has  been  edited  and  translated  by  Prolesaor  J,  Cray.  It 
il  a  poem,  of  no  great  interest,  on  the  life  of  the  Buddha. 

The  whole  of  these  Pali  books  composed  ui  India  have  been 
lost  there.  They  have  been  preserved  lor  la  by  the  unbmken 
luccession  of  Pali  scholars  in  Ceylon  and  Burma.  These 
scbolan  (most  of  them  members  of  the  Buddhist  Order,  hut 
many  of  them  laymen)  not  only  copied  and  recopied  the  Indian 
Pall  books,  hut  wrote  a  very  large  number  themselves.  We 
are  thus  be^nning  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  this 
literature.  Two  departments  have  been  subjected  to  critical 
study:  the  Ceylon  chronicles  by  Professor  W.  Geiger  in  his  UoM- 
tavia  ■■■d  ZHf  oMiiija,  and  the  earlier  grammatical  works  by 
Prolcssor  O.  Fnnke  in  two  articles  in  (he  Jimnvd  cj  Uu  Pali  Tat 
Society  l*Jzi9tii,ADA  in  bit  CackkAtetimtKrilikdereinlUimucfrttt 
Pali  GrammiUili.  Dr  Forchhammer  in  his  Jardint  Prilc  £iJoy, 
and  Di  Mabel  Bode  in  the  huroduction  to  her  edition  of  the 
.Sdidw-Mitua,  have  collected  many  details  ai  to  the  Pali 
literaluK  hi  Burma. 

The  resutu  ol  these  mvesllgations  show  that  tn  Ceylon  from 
the  3rd  century  n.c.  onwards  there  has  been  a  continuous 
luccession  of  teachers  and  scholars.  Many  ol  them  lived  in 
the  various  vMrai  or  residences  situate  thiinigbout  the  island', 
but  the  main  centre  ol  intellectual  tHort,  down  to  the  Sth 
century,  was  the  MaU  Vihlra,  the  Great  Minster,  at  Anwrldha- 

Kua.  This  wss,  in  fact,  a  great  university.  Authors  refer, 
the  prefaces  to  their  books,  to  the  Great  Minsiet  as  the  source 
of  their  kiuwledge.  And  to  it  students  flocked  from  all  parts 
of  India.  The^ost  famous  of  these  was  Buddhaghosa,  from 
Bchar  in  North  India,  who  studied  at  the  Minster  in  the  sth 
nnlury  aJi.,  and  wrote  there  all  his  well-known  works.  Two 
vdumes  only  of  these,  out  of  about  twenty  still  extant  in  MS., 
have  been  edited  for  the  Pali  Text  Society.  About  a  century 
before  this  the  afa-tai/isa,  or  Island  Chronicle,  had  been  oim- 
pcMed  in  Pali  verse  so  indlQerenl  that  it  is  appaiently  the  work 
of  a  beginner  in  Pali  composition.  No  work  written  in  Pali  in 
Ceylon  at  a  date  older  than  this  has  been  discovered  yet.  It 
would  seem  that  up  to  the  4ih  century  ol  our  era  the  Sinhalese 
had  written  exclusively  in  Iheh'  own  tongue;  that  is  to  lay  that 
(or  UI  centuries  they  had  studied  and  understood  Pali  as  a  dead 
language  without  using  It  as  a  means  of  literary  expression. 
In  Bntma,  on  the  olher  hand,  where  Pali  wii  probably  intro- 
duced (rum  Ceylon  '  '       "    " 

liitte  is  known.    Tl 

late  medieval  lime 

(even  canonical  books  has  been  recently  printed  there,  and 

there  exist  In  our  EuropeaD  libraries  a  Dumber  at  FaliUSS. 

II  would  b 


one  M  far  at  an  adeqtiately  tieated,  has  thrown  so  much  ligbl 
on  many  points  of  the  history  (A  India  that  we  may  reasonahlf 
expect  results  equally  valuable  from  the  publication  and  study 
of  the  remainder.  The  worlts  on  religion  and  philoeophy  esped- 
ally  will  be  of  as  much  service  for  the  history  of  ideaa  in  these 
later  periods  as  the  publication  of  the  canonical  books  has 
already  been  for  the  earlier  period  to  which  they  refer.  The 
Pali  books  written  in  Ceylon,  Burma  and  Siam  will  be  oar  best 
and  oldest,  and  in  many  respects  out  only,  authoritici  for  the 
sociology  and  politics,  the  literature  iDd  the  lehgiDa,  «f  tbeir 
respective  counttiei. 


Mah^rjtaa    vid    Dtpavarpia    (LetpEiD.    1O05)*;    C 

Jardint  Pritr  Eaay  tKangnoa.  laB^};  Dr  Mabei  dquc,  ooatih- 

KUlua  (London.  re97J  (T.  W.  R.  D.) 

PAUIUO,  CHABLES  eDILUONB  HABIB  APPOtUZAIRB 
AKTOIHB  COUSIN  MOKTAUBAH,  Comh  de  {1796  ttit\ 
French  general  and  statesman,  was  bom  in  Paris  on 
the  34th  of  June  i;d&  As  ■  cavalry  officer  yoong 
Montiubaa  saw  much  service  in  Algeria,  but  be  was  siiQ 
only  a  ccdonel  when  in  1S47  he  eSected  the  capture  ot  Abd- 
el-Kader.  After  rising  to  the  rank  of  general  oi  divisno  aod 
ovince  o(  Const  "  " 


iSjS  tc 


le  French  troops  in  the  joint  French  and 
British  expedition  to  China.  His  conduct  ol  the  operations  did 
not  escape  criticism,  hut  in  t86i  he  received  from  Napoleoo  IIL 
the  title  of  comte  de  Palikao  (from  the  action  of  that  namcl ; 
he  had  already  been  made  a  senator-  The  allegation  thai  be 
had  acquired  a  vast  fortutK  by  the  pttmder  of  the  Pekin  suinnm 
palace  seems  to  have  been  without  foundatiofL  In  1B65  be 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  IV.  army  corps  at  Lyocis. 
in  the  triUning  of  which  he  displayed  exceptional  energy  aod 
sdministratTve  capacity.  Ih  1S70  he  was  not  given  a  cruntnaiiil 
in  the  field,  but  after  the  openiog  disasters  had  shaken  the 
Ollivier  ministry  be  was  entrusted  by  tbe  empres-regeol  with 
the  portfolio  of  war,  and  became  president  of  the  council 
(Aug.  10).  He  at  once,  with  great  success,  reoiginiied  the 
military  resources  of  tbt  nation.  He  daiincd  to  have  riiml 
Marshal  MacMabon's  force  at  ChUons  to  I40,aco  men,  10  have 
created  three  new  army  corps,  33  new  regiments  and  roo.ooA 
latda  meHkl,  and  to  have  brought  tbe  defences  of  tbe  capital 
to  a  slate  of  eScieDcy — all  this  in  twenty-lour  days.  Be  cc»- 
ceived  the  Idea  of  sending  (be  army  of  ChtloiB  to  raar  tbe 
blockade  of  Met*.  The  scheme  depended  on  a  ptetisoa  and 
rapidity  of  which  tbe  army  of  ChUons  was  no  knger  capable. 
and  ended  with  the  disaster  of  Sedan.  Afto*  the  captlulitkia 
of  the  emperor  the  dictatorship  was  offered  to  Pslikso,  bat  he 
refused  to  desert  the  empire,  and  proposed  to  establoli  a  cosacil 
ol  nationBl  defence,  with  himself  ai  "  Ueutenant-gesiaal  ol 
government."  Before  a  decision  was  made,  the  chunbcr  warn 
invaded  by  (he  mob,  and  Palikao  Bed  to  Belgium.  In  iS;i  be 
appeared  before  the  parliamentary  commisBaD  of  tnquirv.  sad 
in  the  lanu  year  estabUsbed  t/n  VmiiUn  dt  la  (aart  di  ■■((. 
gaolR  jami.    He  died  a(  Versailles  oa  the  Sth  of  Jaaou^  117k. 


PALIMPSEST— PALINGENESIS 
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Tbe  costom  of  removing  writiog  from  the 
floifacc  of  the  material  on  which  it  had  been  inscribed,  and 
thus  preparing  that  suiface  for  the  reception  of  another  text, 
has  been  practised  from  early  times.  The  term  palimpsest 
(from  Gr.  v&Xv,  again,  and  f&w,  I  scrape)  is  used  by  Catullus, 
apparently  with  reference  to  papyrus;  by  Cicero,  in  a  passage 
wherein  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  waxen  tablets;  and  by 
Pltttarcfa,  when  he  narrates  that  Plato  compared  Dionysius 
to  a  fitffUaf  voMM^^o^t  in  that  his  tyrant  nature,  being 
ivabarkmix,  showed  itself  like  the  Imperfectly  erased  writing  of 
a  palimpsest  MS.  In  this  passage  reference  is  dearly  made  to 
the  washing  off  of  writing  from  papyrus.  The  word  waXtfoiniCTOs 
can  only  in  its  first  use  have  been  applied  to  MSS.  which  were 
actually  scraped  or  rubbed,  and  which  were,  therefore,  compiMed 
of  a  material  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  process.  In  the 
first  instance,  then,  it  might  be  applied  to  waxen  tablets; 
secondly,  to  vellum  books.  There  are  stQl  to  be  seen,  among 
the  surviving  waxen  tablets,  some  which  contain  traces  of  an 
earlier  writing  under  a  fresh  layer  of  wax.  Papyrus  could  not 
be  scraped  or  rubbed;  the  writing  was  washed  from  It  with  the 
sponge.  This,  however,  could  not  be  so  thoroughly  done  as 
to  leave  a  perfectly  dean  suiface,  and  the  material  was  accord- 
ingly only  used  a  second  time  for  documents  of  an  ephemeral 
or  common  nature.  To  apply,  therefore,  tbe  title  of  palimpsest 
to  a  MS.,  of  thb  substance  was  not  strictly  correct;  the  fact  that 
it  was  so  applied  proves  that  the  term  was  a  common  expression. 
Tnces  of  ea^er  writing  are  very  rarely  to  be  detected  in  extant 
papyri  Indeed,  the  supply  of  that  material  must  have 
been  so  abundant  that  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  preparing  a  papyrus,  already  used,  for  a  second 
writing. 

In  the  early  period  of  palimpsests,  vdltmi  MSS.  were  no 
doubt  also  washed  rather  than  scraped.  The  original  surface 
of  the  material,  at  all  events,  was  not  so  thoroughly  defaced 
as  was  afterwards  the  case.  In  course  of  time,  by  atmospheric 
action  or  other  chemical  causes,  the  original  writing  would  to 
some  extent  reappear;  and  it  is  thus  that  so  many  of  the  capital 
and  nndal  palimpsests  have  been  successfully  dedphered.  In  the 
later  middle  ages  the  surface  of  the  velltmi  was  scraped  away 
and  the  writing  with  it.  The  reading  of  the  later  examples  is 
therefore  very  difficult  or  altogether  impossible.  Besides  actual 
rasure,  various  redpes  for  effacing  the  writing  have  been  found, 
such  as  to  soften  the  surface  with  milk  and  meal,  and  then  to 
rub  with  pumice.  In  the  case  of  such  a  process  being  used, 
total  obliteration  must  almost  inevitably  have  been  the  result. 
To  intensify  the  traces  of  the  original  writing,  when  such  exist, 
various  chemical  reagents  have  been  tried  with  more  or  less 
success.  The  old  method  of  smearing  the  vellum  with  tincture 
of  gall  restored  the  writing,  but  did  irreparable  damage  by 
blackem'ng  the  surface,  and,  as  the  stain  grew  darker  in  course 
of  time,  hy  rendering  the  text  altogether  illegible.  Of  modem 
reagents  the  most  harmless  appears  to  be  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia;  but  this  also  must  be  used  with  caution. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  destruction  of  vellum  MSS.  by  wilful 
obliteration  was,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  the  dearth  of  material. 
In  the  case  of  Greek  MSS.,  so  great  was  the  consumption  of  old 
OKlices  for  tbe  sake  of  the  material,  that  a  synodal  decree  of  the 
year  691  forbade  the  destruction  of  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures  or 
the  church  fathers — imperfect  or  injured  volumes  excepted. 
The  decline  of  the  vellum  trade  also  on  the  introduction  of  paper 
caused  a  scardty  which  was  only  to  be  made  good  by  recourse 
to  material  ak^dy  occe  used.  Vast  destruction  of  the  broad 
quartos  of  the  eariy  centuries  of  our  era  took  place  in  the  period 
which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  most  vduable 
Latin  palimpsests  are  accordingly  found  in  the  volumes  which 
were  remade  from  the  7th  to  the  9th  centuries,  a  period  during 
which  the  large  volumes  referred  to  must  have  beien  still  fairly 
numerous.  Late  Latin  palimpsests  rarely  yidd  anything  of 
value.  It  has  been  remarked  that  no  entire  work  has  been 
found  in  any  instance  in  the  original  text  of  a  palimpsest,  but 
that  portions  of  many  works  have  been  taken  to  make  up 
a  sin^  volume.    These  facts  prove  that  scribes  were  indis- 


criminate in  supplying  themselves  with  material  from  any  old 
volumes  that  happened  to  be  at  hand. 

An  enumeration  of  the  different  palimpsests  of  value  is  not  here 
possible  (iee  Wattenbach,  Scknftwesen,  3rd  cd.,  pp.  299-317):  but 
a  few  may  be  mentioned  of  which  (acnmiles  are  accessible.  The 
MS.  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationals  Paris,  known  as  the  Codex 
Ephraemi.  containing  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  TeaUments  in 
Greek,  attributed  to  the  sth  century,  is  covered  with  works  of 
Ephrsem  Syrus  m  a  hand  of  the  1 3th  century  (ed.  TiacbeDdorf. 
1843.  1845}.  Among  the  Svriac  MSS.  obuined  Irom  the  Nitrian 
desert  in  Egypt,  and  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  some 
important  Greek  texts  have  been  recovered.  A  volume  containing 
a  work  of  Severus  of  Antioch  of  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century 
is  written  on  palimpsest  leaves  taken  from  MS5.  of  the  Iliad  of 
Homer  and  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  both  of  tbe  6th  century  {Cat. 
Ane.  MSS.  vol.  L,  pis.  9, 10),  and  the  EUmentt  of  Euclid  of  the  7th  or 
8th  century.  To  the  nme  collection  bebnn  the  double  palimpsest, 
in  which  a  text  of  St  John  Chryaostom,  m  Syriac,  of  the  9th  or 
loth  century,  covers  a  Larin  grammatical  treatise  in  a  cursive 
hand  of  the  6th  century,  which  m  its  turn  has  displaced  the  Latin 
annals  of  the  historian  Granius  Lidnianus,  of  the  sth  century 
{Cat.  Anc.  MSS.  ii.,  pis.  1,  a).  Among  Latin  palimpaesu  alio 
may  be  noticed  those  which  have  been  reproduced  in  the  Exempla 
of  Zangemeister  and  Wattenbach.  These  are— the  Ambronan 
Plautus,  in  rustic  capiuls,  of  the  4th  or  5th  century,  re-written 
with  portions  of  the  Bible  in  the  oth  century  (pi.  6) ;  the  Cicero 
De  npMica  of  the  Vatican,  in  unaals,  of  the  4th  century,  covered 
by  St  Augustine  on  the  Psalms,  of  the  Tth  century  (pi.  17:  Pal, 
Soc.,  pi.  160) ;  the  Codex  Theodosianus  ot  Turin,  of  the  5th  or  6th 
centurv  (pi.  35);  the  Fasti  Consulares  of  Verona,  of  a.d.  486 
(pi.  39);  and  the  Arian  fragment  of  the  Vatican,  of  the  5th  century 


ing  Iteht.  photography  may  be  often  made  a  useful  agent  in  the 
dedpnerment  of  obscure  paumpsest  texts.  (£.  M.  T.) 

PAUNDROHB  (Gr.  rAAiy,  again,  and5p6por,  a  course),  a  verse 
or  sentence  which  runs  the  same  when  read  dther  backwards 
or  forwards.   Such  is  the  verse — 

Roma  tibi  subito  motibus  ibit  amor; 
or 

Signa  te,  ngna,  temere  me  tang^  et  angia; 
or 

Some  have  refined  upon  the  palindrome,  and  composed  verses 
each  word  of  which  is  the  same  read  backwards  as  forwards: 
for  insunce,  that  of  Camden — 

Odo  tenet  mulum,  madidam  mappam  tenet  Anna. 
Ai*na  tenet  mappam  madidam,  mulum  tenet  Oda 

The  following  is  still  more  compb'cated,  as  reading  in  four 
ways— upwards  and  downwards  as  well  as  backwards  and 
forwards:— 

s  A  T  o  a 

A  a  B  p  o 

TENET 
OPERA 
a  O  T  A  S 

PAUNOENESn  (Gr.  TdXir,  again,  ykmcvs,  becoming,  birth), 
a  term  used  in  philosophy,  theology  and  biology.  In  philosophy 
it  denotes  in  its  broadest  sense  the  theory  {e.g.  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans) that  the  human  soul  does  not  die  with  the  body  but 
is  "  bom  again  "  in  new  incarnations.  It  is  thus  the  equivalent 
of  metempsychosis  {q.v.).  The  term  has  a  narrower  and  more 
specific  use  in  the  system  of  Schopenhauer,  who  applies  it  to 
his  doctrine  that  the  will  does  not  die  but  manifests  itself  afresh 
in  new  individuals.  He  thus  repudiates  the  primitive  metem- 
psychosis doctrine  which  maintains  the  reincarnation  of  the  par- 
ticular souL  The  word  "  palingenesis  "  or  rather  "  palingenesia  " 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  Stoics,  who  used  the  term  for  the 
continual  re-creation  of  the  imiverse  by  the  Demiurgus  (Creator) 
after  its  absorption  into  himself.  Similarly  Philo  speaks  of 
Noah  and  his  sons  as  leaders  of  a  "  renovation  "  or  "  re-birth  " 
of  the  earth.  Josephus  uses  the  term  of  the  national  restoration 
of  the  Jews,  Plutarch  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and 
Cicero  of  his  own  return  from  exile.  In  the  New  Testament 
the  properly  theological  sense  of  spiritual  regeneration  is  found, 
though  the  word  itself  occurs  only  twice;  and  it  is  used  by  the 
church  fathers,  e.g.  for  the  rite  of  baptism  or  for  the  state  of 
repentance.   In  modem  biology  {e.g.  Haeckd  and  Frita  MiUler) 
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PAUSSV,  BERHAKD  Iijio-ijSg),  French  potter 


AB*n.l 


dtlict  at  SunLa 


y,  Ihit  bis  btber  mi  i  tlut-pslntn  had 
ihal  he  leivcd  u  hit  fithei'i  ipprcDticc.  He  telli  ui  ibat  he 
wu  mppreatfccd  10  a  gU£i-p*iQler  Add  iba\  he  »l50  acquired 
in  his  jFOUth  the  elemenll  of  l»nd-surveying.  At  the  end  of  hii 
apprenticnhip  be  followed  the  general  ciulcm  and  beciaie  a 
IiaveUing  WDclcioui:  acquiring  fmh  knowledge  in  miny  pull 
of  France  and  the  Lov  Couniriei,  peihapi  even  in  (he  Rhine 
Fravincei  of  CeTmany  and  in  Italy. 

About  tjjQ  it  appears  that  he  Rlunied  to  his  native  dUliicl 
uid,  having  mamed,  took  up  hii  abode  at  Sainlcs.  EIow  be 
lived  during  the  first  yean  ol  his  married  life  we  have  lillle 
record  eicept  when  he  telli  us.  in  his  autobiography,  that  be 
practised  the  arts  ol  a  portrait-plintei,  glau-painler  and  land- 


veyor  i 


ommiSBiODCd  10  survey  and  prepare  a  plan  of  th( 
tall  nunhn  in  the  Deighbourbood  ol  Sainlcs  when  the  counci 
of  Fnmcii  I.  determined  to  establish  a  saji  tax  in  the  Siinlonge 
It  i>  not  quite  clear,  from  bis  own  account,  whether  it  wii 
daring  bis  Wandirjehr  or  after  he  Killed  at  Ssintet  thit  he  wai 
shown  a  white  enamelled  cup  which  caused  him  such  lurprisi 
that  be  delcrmined  to  spend  his  life — to  use  bis  own  expressivi 
'  o  gropes  in  the  dark  '' 


Mosl 


1  have 


supposed  that  this  piece  of  fine  white  pottery  wb 
eounelled  majolica  ol  Italy,  but  such  a  theory  will  hardly  bear 
eiainination.  In  Pallssy'a  time  pottery  covered  with  beautiful 
irael  was  manufnctuied  at  many  centres  in  Ilaly, 


Spain,  Genu 


be  South  of 


iravelled  and  so  acute  should  not  have  hem  well 

more  likely  is  that  Paliiiy  saw,  among  the  treasures  of  •ome 
oobleoiati,  a  specimen  of  Chinese  porcelain,  then  ope  of  the 
wonders  of  the  European  world,  and,  knowing  nothing  of  its 

discover  the  secrcli  lor  himself,  hi  the  neighbouring  village 
of  La  ChapcUe-des-Pots  he  mastered  the  rudiments  of  peasant 
pottery  as  it  was  practised  in  the  i61h  century.  Other  equip' 
ment  be  had  none,  except  such  indefinite  lofoniutiDO  as  he 
presumably  had  acqiurcd  during  his  tnvcls  ol  the  manufacture 
of  European  tin-enamelled  pottery. 
For  nearly  uitetn  yein  Faliiiy  laboured  on  in  these  wild 

without  a  gleam  of  hope.    The  story  Is  a  'most  tragic  om;  for 

be  burned  his  furniture  and  even,  it  is  said,  the  floor  boards  of 

the  reproacbet  of  hb  wile,  who,  vitb  bcr  little  family  clamouriDg 
for  food,  evidently  regarded  these  proceeding  as  little  short 
ol  insanity.  All  these  AlrJggles  and  failures  are  most  faithfully 
recorded  by  Palissy  himself  in  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
laleresling  pieces  ol  lulobiography  ever  written.  The  tragedy 
of  it  all  is  that  Pallssy  not  only  failed  to  discover  the  secret  of 
Chinese  porcelain,  which  we  assume  him  to  have  been  searching 
tor,  but  that  when  he  did  succeed  in  making  the  special  type  of 
pottery  that  will  always  be  associated  with  his  name  it  should 

tionsof  Spain  and  llaly.    Klslii 


iratcdnilb  modeUi 


IT  Ipphed  reliefs 

oloured    n 

aturulislically    wi 

h    glare 

and 

mamels. 

These  w 

Iks  had  already 

wtiacled  a 

belly 

hen.  In 

.5*8,  a 

constable 

de  M 

he  Saint 
HOtected 

nge  to  s 
the  pott 

ppr^the 
r  and  foun 

revolu 
dhim 

ion  there. 

lindeco 

rating 

idth  hb 

gla»d 

the 

chlleau    d 

Eeouen. 

The 

wa*  protected  by  tbete  nobles  from  the  ordin- 
rliameot  of  Botdeaui  when,  in  1561,  the  pnqxrty 
a  seiied.     PaUsay'a 


workshops  and  kilns  we 

e  destroyed,  but 

be  himself  w 

«  saved. 

lud,  by  the  ioterpoaitio 

ol  Ihe  all-powe 

tul  constab 

to  the  king 

'andibe 

SO3,  under  toyal  protection 

be  was 

allowed  10  eitabUsh  a  fresh  pollety  works 

nPtrisinth 

le  ol  bis  kiln,  indeed 

lecarae  afterwards  a  portion  of  the  gar 

ens  of  the  Tuileries. 

l-or  about  Iweoly-five 

ears  from  this  dale  Palisiy 

Uvedand 

vorked  in  Paris.    Heap 

jean  to  have  bee 

n  a  personal  favourite 

of  Catherine  de'Mcdicis. 

ndolhc[SOns,in 

spite  of  his 

rofession 

ol  the  tefotmed  reUgion. 

Working  for  the  court 

bU  productions 

ghmany 

phases,  fo,  beside*  coniii 

uiog bis  "rustic 

figulines  " 

en.»l.a 

large  number  of  dishes  and  plaques  otnamenied  anth 

or  mythological  subjects 

in  relief,  and  in 

nany  cases  he  ippesn 

ons  of  the  pew 

er  dishes  ol 

Frwtoia 

Briot  and  olber  metal 

period.     D 

ring  Ibis 

period  too  he  gave  seve 

ral  series  ol  pub 

nnuural 

hiitoiy-the  entrance  fe 

being  one  ciowi 

.a  large  lee 

lor  (hose 

«  of  bis  lee 

ind  mind. 

His  ideas  of  springs  a 

e  far  in 

nowledge  ol  his 

time,  and  he  ■»  one 

i(  the  first  men  in  Eurt 

KK  to  enunciate 

the  correct 

theory  el 

The'  close  of  Pjlissy' 

life  was  quite 

in  keepln. 

with  hi* 

Like  Ambroisc  Pst«.  and  some  other 

he  was  protected  against  ecclesiastical 

and  some  ol  th 

great  noble*,  but  in 

be  tanalicsl  outburst  0 

isSe  be  was  thrown  into  Ih 

GasiiDc, 

and  although  Henry  111 

oHeted  him  his 

freedom  if 

he  would 

recant,  Falissy  teftued  to  save  his  life  on  any  such  terms.  He 
was  condenmed  to  dealh  wben  nearly  eighty  yean  cd  a^e,  but 
he  died  in  one  of  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastille  in  rjSq. 

Faliiiy'i  J'sUcry— The  technique  of  the  various  wares  he 
made  shows  their  derivation  from  the  ordinary  peasant  pottery 
ol  the  period,  though  Falissy's  productions  are,  of  course,  vastly 
superior  to  anything  of  theii  Itind  previously  made  in  Europe. 
It  appears  abnosl  certain  that  he  never  used  the  patter's  wheel, 
as  all  hit  best  known  pieces  have  evidently  been  preaaed  iilo 
a  mould  and  then  finished  by  modelling  or  by  the  application  of 
ornament  moulded  in  relief.  Hia  roost  characteristic  produc- 
tions are  the  large  plates,  ewers,  oval  dishes  and  vase*  to  which 
he  applied  realistic  figures  ol  reptOes,  fish,  shells,  plants  and 
olher  objects.    This  is.  however,  not  the  work  ol  an  artist,  but 


Ruitie  Ptaie  by  Pslii^ 
that  of  a  highly  gifted  naturalist  at  the  dawn  of  modem  sdaee, 
who  delighted  to  copy,  with  faithful  accuracy,  all  the  deuib 
of  reptiles,  fishea,  plants  or  shells.  We  may  be  sure  thi<  ha 
fossil  shells  were  not  lorgotlen.  and  it  baa  been  tuggtsted,  ■"■* 
great  probability,  that  these  pieces  ol  Piliiay't  wett  cuj 
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manufactured  after  his  removal  to  Paris,  as  the  shells  are  always 
well-known  forms  from  the  Eocene  deposits  of  the  Paris  basin. 
Casts  from  these  objects  were  fixed  on  to  a  metal  dish  or  vase 
of  the  shape  required,  and  a  fresh  cast  of  the  whole  formed  a 
mould  from  which  Pahssy  could  reproduce  many  articles  of 
the  same  kind.  The  various  parts  of  each  piece  were  painted 
in  realistic  colours,  or  as  nearly  so  as  could  be  reached  by  the 
pigments  Palissy  was  able  to  discover  and  prepare.  These 
colours  were  mostly  various  shades  of  blue  from  indigo  to  ultra- 
marine, some  rather  vivid  greens,  several  tints  of  browns  and 
greys,  and,  more  rarely,  yeUow.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
most  authentic  Palissy  productions  shows  that  they  excd  in  the 
sharpness  of  their  modelling,  in  a  perfect  neatness  of  manu- 
faaure  and,  above  all,  in  the  subdued  richness  of  their  general 
tone  of  colour.  The  crude  greens,  bright  purples  and  yellows  are 
only  found  in  the  works  of  his  imitators;  whilst  in  the  marbled 
colours  on  the  backs  of  the  dishes  Palissy's  work  is  soft  and 
well  fused,  in  the  imitations  it  is  generally  dry,  even  hardi  and 
uneven.  Other  pieces,  such  as  dishes  and  plaques,  were  orna- 
mented by  figure  subjects  treated  after  the  same  fashion, 
generally  scriptural  scenes  or  subjects  from  ^la^si^al  mythology, 
copied,  in  many  cases,  from  works  in  sculpture  by  contemporary 
artists. 

Another  class  of  designs  used  by  Palissy  were  plates,  taae 
and  the  like,  with  geometrical  patterns  moulded  in  relief  and 
pierced  through,  forming  a  sort  of  open  network.  Perhaps  the 
most  successful,  as  works  of  art,  were  those  plates  and  ewers 
which  Palissy  moulded  in  exact  facsimile  of  the  rich  and  delicate 
works  in  pewter  for  which  Francois  Briot  and  other  Swiss 
metal-workers  were  so  celebrated.  These  are  in  very  slight 
relief,  executed  with  cameo-like  finish,  and  are  mostly  of  gCNod 
design  belonging  to  the  school  of  metal-working  developed  by 
the  Italian  goldsmiths  of  the  x6th  century.  Palissy's  ceramic 
reproductions  of  these  metal  plates  were  not  improved  by  the 
colours  with  which  he  picked  out  the  designs. 

Some  few  enamelled  earthenware  statuettes,  full  of  vigour  and 
exprcssiun.  have  been  attributed  to  Palissy;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  worked  in  the  round.  On  the  whole  his  productions 
cannot  be  assigned  a  high  rank  as  works  of  art.  though  they  have 
always  been  highly  valued,  and  in  the  17th  century  attempts  were 
made,  both  at  Delft  and  Lambeth,  to  adapt  his  *'  rustic  '  dishes 
with  the  reliefs  of  animals  and  human  6guxe8.  These  imitations 
are  very  bhint  In  modelling  and  coarsely  painted.  Th^  are 
genially  marked  on  the  back  in  blue  with  initials  and  a  (hte — 
showing  them  to  be  honest  adaptations  to  a  different  medium, 
not  attempts  at  forgery  such  as  have  been  produced  during  the  last 
fifty  years  or  so.  Cfne  of  the  first  signs  of  the  revival  of  old  French 
faience,  a  movement  that  was  in  great  activity  between  1840  and 
1870.  was  (he  appearance  of  copies  of  Palissy's  "  Bestiole  "  dishes, 
made  with  great  skill  and  success  by  Avisseau  of  Tours,  and  after- 
ward»  by  Pull  of  Paris.  Though  both  these  men  produced  original 
works  01  (heir  own.  collectors  have  had  great  cause  to  regret  the 
cxcellenoe  of  their  copies,  for  many  of  trie  best,  being  unmarked. 
have  found  their  way  into  gooa  coUectkma.     The  well-known 

8 otter.  BarbiKt,  who  set  out  to  make  "  Palissys  **  for  the  million, 
coded  France  for  a  time  with  rude  copies  that  ought  never  to  have 
decMvcd  anyone.  .     . 

The  best  collections  of  Palissy's  ware  are  those  in  the  museums 
ot  (he  Louvre,  the  llOtel  Cluny,  and  Sevres;  and  in  England  that  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  together  with  a  few  choice 
spedmcns  in  (be  British  Museum  and  in  the  Wallace  Collection. 

As  an  author,  Palissy  was  undoubtedly  more  successful  than  as  a 
potter.  A  very  high  position  amongst  French  writers  is  assigned 
to  him  l»y  Lamartine  (B.  Palissy.  8vo..  Paris.  185a).  He  wrote 
with  vigour  and  simplicity  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  such  as 
agriculture,  natural  philosophy,  religion,  and  especially  in  his 
i^Art  ife  terre.  where  he  gives  an  account  of  his  processes  and  how 
he  discovered  them.  _ 

See  Morlcy.  Life  of  Palissy  (1855):  Marryat.  Pottery  (1850.  pp. 
31  seq.);  A.  bumcsnU.  B.  Palissy,  le  Mier  de  terre  (1851):  A.  Tain 


tuner.  Trrres  tmaOUes  de  Palissy  (1863):  Delecluie.  B.  Palissy 
(1838);  Enjubault.  VArt  Uramique  de  B.  Palissy  (1858):  Audiat, 
Etmde  sur  la  vie  . . .  de  B.  Palissy  (1868):  H.  Delange,  Monogropkie 


de  Vmnre  de  B.  Palissy  (1863).  For  Palissy  as  a  Huguenot,  see 
Rossignol.  Des  ProUstanUs  illustres.  No.  iv.  (1861).  The  best  English 
account  of  Palissy  as  a  potter  is  that  given  by  M.  L.  Solon,  the 
sooat  distinguished  pottery-artist  of  the  19th  century,  in  his  History 
and  Description  oj  the  Old  French  Faienu  (1903)-  (W.  B.*) 

PAUTAKA,  a  native  state  of  India  in  the  Kathiawar  agency 
of    the  Bombay  presidency.     Area,  289  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901), 


53,856,  showing  a  decrease  of  15%  in  the  decade.  The  chief  is 
a  Gohel  Rajput,  with  the  title  of  Thakur  Sahib.  Gross  revenue, 
£43,000;  tribute  jointly  to  the  gaekwar  of  Baroda  and  the  nawab 
of  Junagarh,  £700.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Palitana; 
pop.  X 3,800.  Above  the  town  to  the  west  rises  the  hill  of 
Satrunja,  sacred  to  the  Jains.  On  this  hill,  which  is  truly  a 
dty  of  temples,  all  the  peculiarities  of  Jain  architecture  are 
found  in  a  marked  degree.  Some  of  the  temples  are  as  old  as 
the  xxth  centuxy,  and  they  are  q>read  over  the  intervening 
period  down  to  the  present.  The  hill  is  visited  by  crowds  of 
pilgrims  every  3rear. 

See  J.  Burgess,  NoUs  of  a  Visit  to  Satrunjaya  HiU  (Bombay.  1869). 

PALK  STRAITSv  the  channd  lying  between  the  mainland 
of  India  and  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  is  named  after  Robert 
Palk,  governor  of  Madras  (1755-1763).  The  straits  He  north 
of  the  line  of  reefs  called  Adam's  Bridge,  while  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar  lies  south  of  it.  The  two  channels  are  connwted  by  the 
Pamban  passage. 

PALU  a  word  the  various  meanings  of  which  can  be  traced 
to  the  Latin  word  pallium,  that  is,  a  piece  of  cloth  used  either 
as  a  covering  or  as  a  garment.  In  the  last  sense  the  pattium  was 
the  (/i&rioy,  the  square  or  oblong-ahaped  outer  garment  of  the 
Greeks.  In  the  sense  of  a  garment  the  English  usage  of  "  pall " 
is  confined  to  the  ec^esiastical  vestment  (see  Paixtom)  and  to 
the  supertunica  or  dalmatic,  the  pallium  regale  or  imperial 
mantle,  one  of  the  principal  coronation  vestments  of  British 
sovereigns.  The  heiiddic  bearing  known  as  a  "pall"  takes 
the  form  of  the  Y  of  the  ecdesiasCScal  vestment.  The  chief 
applications  of  the  word,  in  the  sense  of  a  covering,  are  to  an 
altar  frontal,  to  a  linen  cloth  used  to  veil  the  chaJice  in  the 
Catholic  service  of  the  Eucharist,  and  to  a  heavy  black,  purple 
or  white  covering  for  a  coffin  or  hearse.  The  liveiy  companies  of 
London  possessed  sumptuous  state  palls  for  the  funerals  of  their 
members,  of  which  some  are  stiU  in  existence.  The  Merchant 
Taylors'  company  have  two  examples  of  Italian  workmanship. 
The  so-called  "  Walworth  pall "  of  the  Fishmongers'  company 
probably  dates  from  the  x6th  century.  The  Vintners'  pall  is 
of  cloth  of  gold  and  purple  vdvet,  with  a  figure  of  St  Martin 
of  Tours,  the  company's  patron  saint. 

An  entirely  different  wcnnd  is  "  to  pall,'*  to  become  or  make  stale, 
insipid  or  tasteless,  hence  to  cease  to  interest  from  constant  repeti- 
tion :  this  is  a  shortened  form  of  "  appal  "  (O.  Fr.  appallir,  to  became 
pale;  Lat.  pallidus), 

PALLA,  Pala,  or  Impala,  the  native  name  of  a  red  South 
African  antelope  of  the  size  of  a  fallow-deer,  characterised  by 
the  large  black  lyrate  horns  of  the  bucks,  and  the  presence  in 
both  sexes  of  a  pair  of  glands  on  the  back  of  the  hind  feet 
bearing  a  tuft  of  black  hairs.  On  the  east  side  the  palla 
{Aepyceros  mdampus)  ranges  as  far  north  as  the  southeni 
Sudan;  but  in  Angola  it  is  replaced  by  a  spedes  or  race  {Ae. 
petersii  with  a  black  "  blaze  "  down  the  face.  Pallas  associate 
in  large  herds  on  open  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water. 
(See  Antelope.) 

PALLADIAN,  the  term  given  in  English  architecture  to 
one  of  the  phases  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  introduced  into 
England  in  1620  by  Inigo  Jones,  a  great  admirer  of  the  works 
of  Andrea  Palladio  (f.v.).  In  X7x6,  Richard  Boyle,  3rd  earl 
of  Burlington,  who  also  admired  the  works  of  PaUadio,  copied 
some  of  them,  the  front  of  old  Burlington  House  being  more 
or  less  a  reproduction  of  the  Palazzo  Porto  at  Vicenza,  and  the 
villa  at  Chlswick  a  copy  of  the  Villa  Capiui  near  Vicenza.  It 
is  probably  due  to  Lord  Burlington  that  the  title  Palladian  is 
the  designation  for  the  Italian  style  as  practised  in  England. 
In  1863  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  (k>thlc  design  for  the  new  government 
offices  was  rejected  and  Lord  Palmerston  selected  in  preference 
the  Palladian  style.  In  France  and  America,  Barozzi  Vignole 
(i  507-1 573),  another  Italian  architect,  holds  a  similar  position 
as  the  chief  authority  on  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

PALLADIO,  ANDREA  (i 518-1580),  Italian  architect,  was 
bom  in  Vicenza  on  the  30th  of  November  X518.  The  works 
of  Vitruvius  and  Alberti  were  studied  by  him  at  an  early  period, 
and  his  student  life  was  spent  in  Rome,  where  he  was  taken  by 
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his  patron  Count  Trissino.  In  1547  he  returned  to  Vicenza, 
where  he  designed  a  very  large  number  of  fine  buildings — among 
the  chief  being  the  Palazzo  della  Ragione,  with  two  storeys 
of  open  arcades  of  the  Tuscan  and  Ionic  orders,  and  the  Bar- 
barano,  Porti  and  Chieregati  palaces.  &f  ost  of  these  buildinp 
look  better  on  paper  than  in  reality,  as  they  are  mainly  built 
of  brick,  covered  with  stucco,  now  in  a  very  dilapidateid  con- 
dition; but  this  does  not  affect  the  merit  of  their  design,  as 
Palladio  intended  them  to  have  been  executed  in  stone.  Pope 
Paul  m.  sent  for  him  to  Rome  to  report  upon  the  state  of  St 
Peter's.  In  Venice,  too,  Palladio  buOt  many  stately  churches 
and  palaces,  such  as  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,the  Capuchin  church, 
and  some  large  palaces  on  the  Grand  CanaL  His  last  great 
work  was  the  Teatro  OUmpico  at  Vicenza,  which  was  finished, 
thou^  not  altogether  after  the  original  de^gn,  by  his  pupil  and 
fellow  citizen  Scamoza. 

In  addition  to  his  town  buildings  Palladio  designed  many 
country  villas  in  various  parts  of  northern  Italy.  The  villa  of 
Capra  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  these,  and  has  frequently  been 
imitated.  Palladio  was  a  great  student  of  classical  literature, 
and  published  in  1575  an  edition  of  Caesar's  Commentaries 
with  notes.  His  /  ^uaitro  libri  delP  orckiteUwa^  first  published 
at  Venice  in  1570,  has  passed  into  countless  editions,  and  been 
translated  into  every  f  European  language.  The  original  edition 
is  a  small  folio,  richly  illustrated  with  well-ezecuted  full-page 
woodcuts  of  plans,  elevations,  and  details  of  buildings — 
chiefly  either  ancient  Roman  temples  or  else  palaces  designed 
and  built  by  himself.  Among  many  others,  an  edition  with 
notes  was  published  in  England  by  Inigo  Jones,  most  of  whose 
works,  and  especially  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  of  which  onljr 
the  banqueting  room  remains,  owed  much  to  Palladio's  inspira- 
tion. The  style  adopted  and  partially  invented  by  Palladio 
expressed  a  kind  of  revolt  against  the  extreme  licence  both  of 
composition  and  ornament  into  which  the  architecture  of  his 
time  had  fallen.  He  was  fascinated  by  the  sutellness  and  pro- 
portion of  the  buildings  of  ancient  Rome,  and  did  not  reflect 
that  reproductions  of  these,  however  great  their  archaeological 
accuracy,  could  not  but  be  lifeless  and  unsuited  to  the  wants 
of  the  x6th  century.  Palladio's  carefully  measured  drawings 
of  ancient  buildings  are  now  of  great  value,  as  in  many  cases 
the  buildings  have  altogether  or  in  part  ceased  to  exist. 

AuTBORiTiBS. — M ontanari,  Vita  di  Andrea  Palladio  (17^) :  Rigato, 
Osservauom  sopra  Andrea  Palladio  (181 1);  Magrini.  Memorie 
intomo  la  vita  di  Andrea  Palladio  (184s);  Milizia,  Memorie  de^li 
arckiteUi.  ii.  35-54  (1781);  Symonds,  Renaissance  in  Italy— Fine 
Arts,  pp.  94-99;  2anclla,  vita  di  Andrea  Palladio  (Milan.  1880); 
BaricheUa.^i(a  di  Andrea  Palladio  (Lonigo.  1880). 

PALLJU)IUM  (Or.  ro^Xd^tov),  an  archaic  wooden  image 
((6ai'oi')  of  Pallas  Athena,  preserved  in  the  citadel  of  Troy  as 
a  pledge  of  the  safety  of  the  dty.  It  represented  the  goddess, 
standing  in  the  stiff  archaic  style,  holding  a  spear  in  her  right 
hand,  in  her  left  a  distaff  and  spindle  or  a  shield.  According 
to  ApoUodorus  (iii,  12,  3)  it  was  made  by  order  of  Athena, 
and  was  intended  as  an  image  of  Pallas,  the  daughter  of  Triton, 
whom  she  had  accidentally  slain,  Pallas  and  Athena  being  thus 
regarded  as  two  distinct  beings.  It  was  said  that  Zeus  threw 
it  down  from  heaven  when  Ilus  was  founding  the  city  of  Ilium, 
Odysseus  and  Diomedes  carried  it  off  from  the  temple  of  Athena, 
and  thus  made  the  capture  of  Troy  possible.  According  to 
some  accounts,  there  was  a  second  Palladium  at  Troy,  which 
was  taken  to  Italy  by  Aeneas  and  kept  in  the  temple  of  Vesta 
at  Rome.  Many  cities  in  .Greece  and  Italy  daim^  to  possess 
the  genuine  Trojan  Palladium.  Its  theft  is  a  frequent  subject 
in  Greek  art,  espedally  of  the  earlier  time. 

PALLADIUM  [symbol  Pd,  atomic  weight  1067  (O-16)], 
in  chemistry,  a  metallic  element  associated  with  the  platinum 
group.  It  is  found  in  platinum  ores,  and  also  in  the  native 
condition  and  associated  with  gold  and  silver  in  Brazilian 
gold-bearing  sand.  Many  methods  have  been  devised  for  the 
isolation  of  the  metal  from  platinum  ore.  R.  Bunsen  {Ann., 
1868,  X46,  p.  265).  after  removing  most  of  the  platinum  as 
ammonium  platinochloride,  precipitates  the  residual  metals 
of  the  group  by  iron;  the  resulting  predpitate  is  then  heated 


with  ammonhim  chloride  and  tvaiponXed  with  fuming  nitxic 
add,  the  residue  taken  up  in  water,  and  the  palladium  predpi- 
tated  as  potassium  palladium  chloride.  This  is  purmed  by 
dissolving  it  in  hot  water  and  evaporating  the  solution  with 
oxalic  add,  taking  up  the  residue  in  potasaium  chloride,  and 
filtering  off  any  potassium  platinochloride  formed.  The  filtrate 
deposits  potassium  palladium  chloride,  which  on  heating  in  a 
current  of  hydn^n  leaves  a  residue  of  the  metaL  Roessltf  (ZesC 
/.  ckemie,  x866,  p.  X75)  predpitates  both  platinum  and  r«ii**ti«w» 
as  double  chlorides,  the  resulting  mixed  chlorides  beiag  reduced 
to  the  metals  by  ignition  in  hydn^n,  taken  up  in  aqua  regia, 
the  solution  neutralized,  and  the  palladium  precipitated  by 
mercuric  cyanide.  See  also  T.  Wilm  {Ber.,  x88o,  13,  p.  1198; 
x88x,  X4,p.  629;  X882,  X5,  p.  241)  on  its  separation  as  pa])ado»> 
ammine  chloride,  and  Cox  {Phil.  Mag,,  X843,  ^3,  p.  x6)  on  the 
separation  of  palladium  from  Brazilian  girfd  sand.  Pore 
pdladium  may  be  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  double 
chloride  (NH4)t  PdCU  in  a  cuxxent  of  hydrogen,  or  of  p»"T*<««"f 
chloride  with  formic  add. 

It  is  a  ductile  metal  of  silvery  lustre,  with  a  spta&c  gravity  of 
XI '97  (o"C.).  It  is  the  most  easily  fusible  of  the  metals  of  the 
platinum  group,  its  melting-point  being  about  x  530*1  $50*  C 
(L.  Holbom  and  F.  Henning,  SUeb,  Akad.  Berlin,  1905,  p.  311). 
It  readily  distils  when  heated  in  the  dcctric  furnace.  Its  mean 
specific  heat  between  o^  and  t"C  is  0*0582  -4-  o-ooooxot 
(J.  VioUe,  Comptes  rendus,  1879,  89,  p.  702).  Palladium  finds 
application  in  the  form  of  alloys  for  astronomical  instniments, 
in  dentistry,  and  in  the  construction  of  springs  and  movcmcBts 
of  dbcks.  Native  palladium  is  dimorphous.  It  is  soluble  in 
nitric  add,  more  especially  if  the  add  contains  oxides  of  nxtrogeii, 
and  when  obtained  in  the  fii^ly  divided  condition  by  Tedoctjoa 
of  its  salts,  it  is  to  some  extent  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add.  It 
also  dissolves  in  boiling  concentrated  sulphuric  add  and  in 
hydriodic  add.  It  oxidizes  when  fused  with  caustic  alkalis. 
It  combines  ?rith  fluorine  and  with  chk>rine  at  a  dull  red  beat, 
but  not  with  iodine,  whilst  bromine  has  scarcely  any  action  oa 
the  metaL  It  combines  with  sulphur  directly,  and  according 
to  T.  Wilm  {Ber.t  X882,  X5,  p.  2225)  forms  the  oxide  PdiO. 
when  heated  in  a  current  of  air. 

Two  series  of  nits  are  known,  namely,  mlladious  alts  and  pallaific 
alts,  corresponding  to  the  two  oxides  PdO  and  PdO>.    Of  these 
the  palladiouB  salts  only  are  stable,  the  (>alladic  salts  readily  paWiig 
into  the  palladtous  form  on  boiling  with  water.    The  poUadiua 
compounds  show  a  complete  analogy  with   the  com«poadcag 
platinum  salts.    All  the  nits  of  the  metal  when  heated  decoai|KMr 
and  leave  a  residue  of  the  metal;  the  metal  may  also  be  obtauwd 
from  solutions  of  the  salts  by  the  addition  of  cine.  iron,  fomae 
add,  phosphorus  and  hot  alcohol.     Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gives 
with  palladium  salts  a  predpitate  of  palladium  sulfide  which  is 
insoluole   in   ammonium   sulphide;   mercuric   cfalonde   givsa  the 
chamcteriitic   velbwish   prcapitate  of   palladious   chtonde.   aad 
potassium  iodioe  the  black  palladious  iodide  which   dtsaotves   oa 
addition  of  excess  of  the  prcdpitant.    These  two  latter  reactioos 
may  be  used  for  the  recognition  of  palladium,  as  may  also  the 
behaviottr  of  the  salts  with  ammonia,  this  reagent  giving  a  bfowa 
predpitate,  which  turns  to  a  red  shade,  and  is  soluble  m  a  laxfe 
excess  of  the  predpitant  to  a  clear  solution,  from  which  by  ad^ag 
hydrochloric  add  a  jrcUow  predpitate  of  palladosaramine  chloride. 
Pd(NHi)«Clt,  is  obtained.    Palladium  is  permeable  to  hvdragcs  at 
a  temperature  of  240*  C.  and  upwards.    It  absorbs  hydrogen  asd 
other  gases,  the  heat  of  occlusion  being  4640  calories  per  giam 
of  hydrogen.     The  occluded  hydrc^n  is  strongly  boand  to  the 
metal,  only  traces  of  the  gas  being  given  off  on  standing  ta  nacmo» 
but  it  is  easily  removed  when  hcatcdi  to  100*  C   T.  Gnnam  (Pkd, 
Mag.,  1866-1869)  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  occluded  hydrogca 
underwent  great  condensation  and  behaved  as  a  quasS-ncte]  (to 
which  he  gave  the  name  "  hydrogenium  "),  formiiw  an  aOoy  with  the 
palladium:  but  L.  Troost  and  T.  Hautefeuille  (Ann.  cAsm.  ^^ 
1874,  (5)  2.  p.  279^  considered  that  a  definite  compoood  of 
position  PdsH  iVas  formed.   The  more  recent  woric  61  C.  Hoii 
{Zeit.  phys.  ekim.,  1895.  17.  p.  i)  however,  appears  to  dinrowe  the 
formation  of  a  definite  compound  (see  also  J.  Dewar.  PkH.  Afar^ 
1874.  (4)  47.  pp.  324.  342).    A  palladium  hydride  was  obtaiaed  by 
Graham  by  tne  rMuction  of  palladious  sulphate    with 
hypophospnite.     It  is  an  unstable  black  powder,   which 
loses  hyorosen  at  O*  C.     C.   Paal  and  J.  Genim    {Ber^   i< 
41,  p.  818)  have  shown  that  when  palladium  black  is  suspended  ii 
water  one  volume  of  the  metal  combines  with  1204  volnmrs  •! 
hydrogen,  or  in  the  atooiic  proportion  Pd/H  « I/-98. 
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PaSaiim  etUt,  PlJO.  ■  >  Uuk  povdo'  tarmei  by  litatini 
iponcr  iMlbdiain  to  ■  dull  nd  hat  in  >  <:urTMI  at  oiytm  «  by 
irAUB  %*!t^  <i  the  DitiBte-  It  k'inHluUe  in  ftcids»  ii  ruUy 
ndind,  ud  decDiiiixias  when  tmlcd.  Palkdic  (oUt,  PdOh  u 
obuiKd  la  Ihg  hydnled  anitlilioii.  PdOinH^.  by  Il»  laiaa  ol 
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Utwa  ondc  [I  i*  in  eDCfvetic  oxidiiinf  ngent,  vod  when  fnhly 
preixrEd  i«  KiLubLe  in  dilute  mtnenl  icida.  A  hydntol  fono  oE 
ihc  moncnidt,  PdOiiHiO,  ■  obl«iHl  Inr  hjdrelniiH  ■  laimly 
icid  Bliiten  ol  Che  nitnte  (L.  W«Uer,  2M.  owf .  Ckni..  1903.  ^, 
P-  13j)i  or  by  the  action  of  ■  diiht  emu  ol  omdc  Bila  ob  the 
diiabfe  chtariae  KiFdCV    It 


its  ntef  of  hydntioii  wl 


II  dried  in  air,  ud  in  tbe  dTr_coMlitioii 


y  diSeulUy  uluble  ia  addi.     By  the  ek 

palUduui  ntnie  L.  WShIa  and  F.  Mania  (lb.,  lOOS.  17,  P-  »>). 
obuiiwd  a  kyitniEd  onb,  Pd,Or»H;0,  a.  a  da^tbtciwa  powder 

which  diBolvTs  in  hydnxMoric  actd,  fDnninc  ad  uulable  chloride. 

Failadiimi  cUtriit.  PdCk.  >a  obubicd  aa  a  3dii)imc«t  cfyataDine 

nam  when  nongy  panadium  la  heated  to  duU  redncaa  in  a  current 

al  dry  chto^ne.    A  bydialEd  form,  of  campoution  PdCli-iHtO, 

'—  -n  diHobriei  ^Uadium  la  aqua  nna.  eontaintdK  only  a 

□portion  of  nitric  acid.     It  cryvullizft  from   water  aa  a 

^Soa^PdcCiCof  aPdCuTcO;  'wClrCO  "^."^Lnk!  C™(Iii 

ol  tbe  amount  ol  ^bon  morvrndde  in  air  (Polain  and  R.  Ehouin, 
lb..  iBofli  ij6»  p.  93B).  On  treatment  «ilh  dry  anunonla  tarn  it 
yi^paliadodiainiB]necbtoridt.Pd(NHi),CV  M^dloin  chUde 
combinet  with  hydronbnine  tolorm  tbecooipounda  PdlNHiOJiCli 
and  Pd(NHiD)>Ck.  The  £nt  raulta  Inmi  the  action  (4  hydioiyl- 
amine  on  tbe  chloride  in  tbe  presence  ol  lodiuni  carbonate,  and 
may  be  iaolated  as  tbe  Inc  baae.  The  other  Is  Ihreim  down  as  a 
yeOow  fianular  piecJpitate  when  a  aouU  quantity  ol  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  to  the  ban  Fd(NHA).(OH)>  K.  Feiiel  and 
A.  Nowak,  ilnii.,  1007,  ui,  p.  430).  The  chloride  PdG.  ia  only 
kntnm  in  acid  solution,  and  ia  obtuBBd  when  palladlnm  ia  diisolved 
in  aqua  lepa  or  when  p*"*^*^  oxide  is  disaolvcd  b  conoentntrd 
hydrochloric  add.  The  solution  Is  brown  in  colour  and  giadually 
k«es  chlorine,  bcbig  ctMverted  Into  pailadious  chloride.  'Both 
chloridea  combioe  with  many  other  metallic  cbloridn  to  form 
duTBcteriatic  double  sill,  tbe  double  potajHum  salta  having  the 
formulae  KiPdGi  and  K^CV  The  &mer  may  be  prcnnd  by 
by  boSlint   KiPdCU  with  a  biie  eicns  of  water.     It  cryMglliiu 

iiHoluble  In  absolute  alo^l.  It  ia  drcompoed  by  dirvct  bating, 
and  alio  by  hdlinR  in  a  cunent  olhydrofrn.  The  latter  compound 
is  formed  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  wirm  aqucojs  solution  of 
ilv  fnrmer  or  by  distolvi^  pallsdium  in  aqua  lefla  and  KturatinE 
n  with  pcUJsium    chloride.     It   crystaUiaes   in   scarlet 


reddiih-brown  nbiL     It  1 


ined  ai  a  hard,  neen  o 
le  Is  fused  with  sulfjiur  o 


tbe  sulphide  FdS  is  fused  w 

pMidinc  salts  with  luipfauTrttcd  hydrD|Fn,  or  by  the  action  ol  diy 
lu^uretted  bydrofreu  gas  on  palladDsamminc  chlonde.     As  pre- 

bul  if  obCaioed  by  pTCEipitation  is  ol  a  bnnvnish.bUcIc  colour  antl 
ii  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Whrn  healed  in  sir  it  aiidiies  to  a  basic 
sulphate.  Tbe^iia/pMdi,  PdSi.  is  a  brnwaifh-black  crystalline 
chloride  '(NH.hPdCl,  is  h«l«l  'to  redUss  wicTIT^X  ^  s"nd 
Hlpfaur.      It  combines  with   tbe  alkaline  sulphides.     It  gradually 

fulptiide  ol  campoaition  Pd£.  ha*  been  descijbed  (k.  Schneider, 
Faff-  ^•"l:  1871.  1*8-  p.  *y)- 

FaUadxtm  •Jl^xsU.  f  dSCt.-iKiO,  Is  obtained  by  disnl 
tntide  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  the  s«=—  -'  -'•'— »  - 

crystalline  mass,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  in  the  presence 
ol  ■  brve  excess  of  water  yields  a  basic  sulphate.  Pajicdmrn 
niVoJi,  Pd(,NO.)b  ctystalliies  in  bfcwniih-yellow  deliquescent 
pnsotsnd  IS  obtained  by  diisol<rin(  tbe  metal  in  lutric  acid.  It 
■  very  soluble  in  nier.  and  its  aqueous  solution  decompoira  on 
boilini,  sritb  precipilalion  of  a  bMic  nitnte.  PaOatiwrn  cjattiii, 
Pd(CN)fc  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish  pretipitale  when  pallium 
chloride  is  preapilated  by  meieuiK  cyanide,  ft  b  insoluble  in 
water,  and  on  haliat  decomposes  into  palladium  and  cyanofen. 
It  ■>  soluble  in  aolutioas  at  the  alkaline  cyanide*,  with  lonnatiOB 


PALLADIDI,  RDTIUn  TAUBUB  ABMIUAKni,  ■  Komao 
uLhoi  o!  the  ith  century  aji.  He  OTDle  a  poem  00  agriculture 
Dt  rt  ruilica)  la  (ourteen  books,  tbe  nuterial  being  derived 
ram  Columella  and  other  carlter  wiiten.  Hie  work  it  con- 
anged,  but  far  inferior  in  every  other  rccpen  to 


There  is  a  itudem  German  edition  by  Scbmitt  (Ldpiv,  18^)- 
PALUIIZA,  a  small  ladustrial  town  md  lummer  and 
wiatcr  resort  ol  Ibc  province  of  Novara,  Piedmobl,  Italy,  659  ft. 
above  lea-level.  Pop.  (i^i),  4619  (town);  5347  (commune).  It 
occiipic*  a  posiiioD  of  great  natural  beauty,  on  ■  promootoiy 
OD  tiic  W.  of  Lago  Maggioie,  with  a  semiciticle  of  tmiuntaint 
behind  and  Ibe  lake  and  Borromean  Iilandt  in  frODt,  fi>  m.  N. 
ol  Novan  direct.  The  annual  mean  temperature  is  ;s*  Flht-i 
January,  37>i*,  July,  7*°.    Tbcte  is  a  fine  botanical  gaiden. 

PALLU,  PETBB  BIMOH  (1741-1S11},  German  nalunliit 
and  travellei,  wu  bom  in  Beiliii  on  tbe  imd  of  September 
iT4ti  Ibe  son  of  Simon  Pallas,  surgeon  in  the  Prussian  army 
and  profc*>at  of  targay  In  Beclio.  He  waa  intended  for  tbe 
medical  proCruian,  and  studied  at  the  univecsitia  of  Berlin, 
Halle,  Cattingen  and  Leiden.  He  catly  displayed  a  ittong 
leaning  towarda  natuial  histeiy.  In  1761  he  went  to  England, 
where  [or  a  year  he  devoted  himself  to  a  thorough  study  of  Ibe 
collections  and  to  a  geolo^cal  Invesiigatioa  of  pari  of  the  coast; 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-Ibree  he  was  elected  a  furdgn  member 
oi  the  Royal  Society.  He  (hen  spent  tome  time  in  Holland, 
and  the  reiulti  of  his  investigatians  appeared  at  the  Hague  in 
17M  in  his  Elndkui  Zeo^yltnm  and  Miiallatua  Zsiiapea, 
and  in  1767-1804  in  his  SpiciUtia  ZanhtUa  (Berlin).  In  1768 
he  accepted  the  inviUtion  of  the  empiesa  Calhuine  II.  10  fill 
the  ptofeMonhip  of  natural  hiiiory  in  the  Imperijl  Academy 
oi  Science,  St  Felenburg,  and  in  the  utne  year  he  was  ippoinled 
natiuallst  to  a  scientific  erpedilioa  through  Russia  and  Siberia, 
the  immediate  object  of  which  waa  the  observalioo  of  the  transit 
of  Veuua  in  1769.  In  this  leisurely  Journey  Pallaa  went  by 
Kaaan  to  the  Caspian,  spent  some  time  among  tbe  Kalmucks, 
ccoued  the  Uials  lo  Tobobk,  visited  the  Altai  mountains, 
traced  Ibe  Ittilh  lo  Kolyvan,  went  on  to  Tomsk  and  the  Yenisei, 
crossed  Lake  Baikal,  atid  extended  his  journey  to  (he  frontiers 
of  ChiUL  Few  expioTatioD*  have  been  so  Fruitful  aa  this  six 
years'  journey.  The  leading  re»ult»  were  given  in  his  Siiitx 
dyrth  ttrsckudtiu  Protimai  ia  rilsiiiclua  -Reidu  {3  vols., 
St  Pelenburg,  1771-1776),  richly  illuslraled  with  coloured 
pblea.  A  French  iranskiion  in  r7ia-i793i  in  8  vols.,  with 
9  vols,  of  plates,  contained,  in  ■ddlllon  to  tbe  narrative,  (he 
natural  hialory  results  of  the  cipeditioDi  and  an  Englisb  Irans- 
talion  in  three  volumes  appealed  in  iSii.    Aa  ipedal  multi 
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ol  thii  jre»t  journey  nuiy  he 
Natluidaa  Itbo  die  mtnt 
St  Pctenburg,  1776-1803);  : 


Tie  empreu  bought  I 


aed  Sammtuxtfl  k'uUiriicka 

I     VUktricMaJliH    (1    voli., 

iai);  Satae  iptcia  quadrutBliim,  1778- 

.tiooa  to  the  djctjociary  ot  lanjcuftgcfl  of 

cttiiaiium,  17S1-1806J  Zoopafkia  rcur?- 
:):  heaida  many  ipccUl  papcn  in  the 
of  St  PctenbuTg  ind  Balin. 
ui'i  Eutiin]  histoiy  coUcctioai  for 
fo/100  Toublefl*  5000  more  than  he  asked  for  them,  and  allowed 
him  to  keep  them  for  life.  He  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
I7M-17M  in  visiling  the  aoutbeni  pn>vincea  of  Ruiua,  and  ¥iaa 
so  grcAllj  altracled  by  the  Crimea  Hut  he  determined  to  take 
up  hi*  laldencc  then.  The  empresi  gave  him  a  large  estate 
at  Simpheropo]  and  lo^ooo  roubla  to  assist  in  equipping  ei 
house.  Though  diMppoiiited  with  the  Crimea  a>  apUce  of 
icsidence,  FsUas  continued  to  live  there,  devoted  lo  consunt 
icscarch,  especially  in  botany,  tiU  the  death  of  his  second  wife 
in  iSio,  when  he  timovcd  lo  Bnlin,  where  be  died  an  the  8ib 
of  September  1811,  The  mull!  of  his  journey  1°  Knilliern 
Russia  were  given  in  his  Btmahoipn  aaj  cintr  Siiic  dutch  iit 
taditcka  SUMieacrKlaflen  da  ruiiiHlun  Seidu  t^pag,  tjgg- 
iSoi;  English  translation  by  Blagdon,  vols.  v.-viiL  of  Uadem 
Discntria,  iSoi,  and  anolhet  in  1  vols.,  i3ii).  PalUi  also 
cdiled  and  contributed  to  Ntut  turdiickt  BtilrSie  IW  pkjsi- 
kal  icktn  Sri-  unJ  VMterkicbeihiiif,  Natvrifakkkit,  urA 
Oekonomit  (17S 1-1706),  published  lUiairatiana  pJanlanfn* 
iw^erfede  wt  wmium  ettnilarum  (Letpdg,  1803),  and  con- 
tributed to  BuSon'a  Nalurat  Hillary  ■  paper  00  the  formation 
of  mountains. 
See  the  any  ol  Rudul^l  Iii_ 


Rudulphl  In  the  Traa 
iviei*!  Elate  in  hia  Rkd. 
Ee  in  Jajdine's  Hoiura 


t  Piueu 


161S.     He  n 


education  nt  Fadua  and  eUewhcie,  and  eariy  in  hfe  c 
the  Augustinian  order,  residing  chiefly  in  Venice.  For  j 
he  accompanied  Ottavio  I^ccolomini,  duke  of  Amalfi, 
Geiman  campaigns  is  Geld  chaplain,  and  shaitly  after  his 
he  published  a  number  of 
clever  but  exceedingly  scurri- 
lous   satire!    on    the    Roman 

was  so  keenly  resented  al  Rome 

bead.  A  Frenchman,  Charles 
de  Breche,  decoyed  him  from 
Venice  [0  the  neighbourhood 
of  Avignon,  and  there  betrayed 
him.  After  fourteen  months^ 
imprisonment  he  wss  beheaded 
at  Avignon  on  the  6th  of 
Harch,  1644. 

His  OpBw  pBwuiu  was  pub- 
Eshed  at  Veokxin  163$,  but  being. 

as  may  be  imaciind.  InEeriet  la 

vkina's  specialilm).  are  iruek  Less  priced 

Optn  uitlt  (Geneva.  1660).  which 

in  Hallaiid.  and  were  tiuulated  inli 


in  Italian,  and  published  at  Rome  in  two  folio  vf^umea  io  165^ 
i6S7  (ind  ol.,  considerably  modified,  in  1666].  In  this  he 
continued, the  ta^  begun  by  Terenao  Alciati,  who  had  bee* 
commissioned  by  Urban  VIIL  to  correct  and  supersede  the  very 
damaging  woii.  of  SaijH  on  the  tame  subject.     Alciati  lei 

of  which  Sarpi  had  been  precluded;  the  contoiding  pan^ 
however,  are  far  from  agreed  as  to  the  completenei*  oi  the 
refutation.  The  work  wa*  tnuulatni  into  Latin  by  a  Jesuii 
named  Gialtinus  (Antwerp,  1670-1673).  There  b  a  good 
edition  of  the  original  by  Zacihiria  (6  vols.,  Faenaa,  1791-1700). 
It  was  translated  into  (German  by  Kliticbe  in  1831-1831.  He 
also  wrote  a  life  of  Alexander  VII.  and  ■  tracedy  lEnmiaepUt, 
1644),  4c. 

Hb  eoUected  Optn  were  published  in  Rame  in  1844-1841. 

PALLIUM  or  Paix  (derived,  to  fai  as  the  name  is  concerned, 
from  the  Roman  faUium  or  palla,  a  wooDen  cloak),  an  ecdesi- 
aslicat  vestment  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  niginally 
peculiar  lo  the  pope,  but  for  many  centuries  past  besuwed  t^ 
him  on  ail  metTopolitans,  primates  and  archbishops  as  a  synbcl 
of  the  jurisdiction  delegated  to  them  by  the  Holy  See.  Tk 
pallium,  in  its  present  form.  Is  a  narrow  bond,  "  three  fingns 
broad,"  woven  of  while  lamb's  wool,  with  >  loiq)  in  [be  ceaire 
resting  on  the  shoulders  over  the  chasuble,  and  two  depcsHSeel 
lappets,  before  and  behind;  so  that  when  seen  from  front  ca 
back  the  omament  resembles  the  letter  Y.  It  is  decnaled 
with  six  purple  crosses,  one  on  each  tail  and  Jom  on  the  loop,  is 
doubled  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  is  garnished,  back  awt  fnnt. 
with  three  jewelled  gold  pins.  The  two  ktter  chanctesiuia 
seem  lo  be  survivals  of  the  time  when  the  Roman  fufljuas,  like 


tccleai 


iticalvl 


The  ori^n  of  the  palliun 
b  antiquity.  The  theory  that  explains  it  in  connexion  with  the 
figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd  carrying  the  Iamb  on  his  shooiikn, 
10  common  in  early  Christian  art,  is  obviously  jui  e:xpUaatian 
a  ponetiorL  The  ceremonial  connected  wiih  the  prepcniioa  of 
Ihe  pxllium  and  ila  besioul  upon  ihe  pope  at  bis  coiODaiiixi. 
however,  suggest*  fame  *ucb  tymbiiliim.  The  lamb*  wliac 
wool  is  destined  for  the  making  of  ihe  fallia  an  tekoml)! 
presented  at  tbe  altar  by  the  nuatol  the  convent  ol  St  Agnes  ti 


German  in  166}. 


PAtUVICniO  (or  PaiiAViain),  PIETRO  SFORZA  (1607- 
1667),  Italian  cardinal  and  historian,  son  of  the  hfaiquia  Ales- 
nndraPallavidDoof  Parma,  wasbora  at  Rome  m  1607.  Having 
taken  holy  orders  in  1630,  and  joined  the  Sodely  of  Joos  in 
163S,  he  successively  taught  pbjlosopby  and  theology  in  tbe 
Collei^um  Romanum;  as  professor  of  tboAogy  he  Vas  a  member 
of  the  oingregatloD  qtpointcd  by  Innocent  X.  to  investigate  the 
Janscnill  heresy.  In  1659  he  WM  made  a  cudinal  by  Alexander 
Vn.  He  died  at  Rome  on  the  Jtb  of  June  1667.  PaUavidno 
ia  ddefly  knowa  by  Ms'hiMOTy  at  the  coundl  ol  Trent,  writlea 


DevelupQenl  of  Che  Palhum. 
Rome  at  mass  on  St  Agnet'  day,  duii 
Atiaa  Dti.    They  are  received  by  the 

church  and  handed  over  by  Ihem  to  Ihe  apostolic  subdeuu. 
by  whom  they  are  put  out  to  pasture  till  the  time  of  sbsKsg 
Tbe  pallia  fashioned  of  their  wool  by  the  nuns  are  canied  to 
the  subdeacons  to  St  Peter's,  where  they  are  placed  by  the  caams 
on  tbe  bodies  of  Si  Peter  and  St  Paul,  under  the  hij^  alur,  fa 
a  Aight,  then  commilied  to  the  subdeacons  for  »»fe  custody-  A 
pallium  thus  conseciated  ii  placed  by  the  aitbdeacoo  mf  '^ 
shoulders  of  the  pope  at  bil  coronation,  with  tbe  words  "  Recow 
the  p^um,"  it.  the  plenilude  of  the  pontificil  ofice,  "  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  o(  the  most  glorious  Virgin  Hil  Jtotkw. 
and  of  the  blessed  apoulet  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  aal «  tk« 
Holy  Roman  Church." 


PALL-MALL— PALM 
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The  elaborate  ceremonial  might  suggest  an  effort  to  symboli2e 
the  command  "  Feed  My  lambs!"  given  to  St  Peter  and  its 
transference  to  Peter's  successors.  Some  such  idea  underlies 
the  developed  ceremonial;  but  the  pallium  itself  was  in  its  origin 
no  more  than  an  ensign  of  the  episcopal  dignity,  as  it  remains 
in  the  East,  where — under  the  name  of  dito^bptow  {Siiioif 
shoulder,  ^^eur,  to  carry)— it  is  worn  by  all  bishops.  More- 
over, whatever  symbolism  may  be  evolved  from  the  lambs'  wool 
is  vitiated,  so  iar  as  origins  are  concerned,  by  the  fact  that  the 
papal  pailia  were  at  one  time  made  of  white  linen  (see  Johannes 
Diaconus,  Vita  S.  Cregorii  M.  lib.  IV.  cap.  8,  pailium  ejus  bysso 
caruUnte  contexium).^ 

The  right  to  wear  (he  pallium  seems,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
have  been  conceded  by  the  popes  merely  as  a  mark  of  honour. 
The  first  recorded  example  of  the  bestowal  of  the  pallium  by 
the  popes  is  the  grant  of  Pope  Symmachus  in  513  to  Caesarius 
of  Aries,  as  papal  vicar.  By  the  time  of  Gregory  I.  it  was  given 
not  only  to  vicars  but  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  distinguish 
bishops,  and  it  is  still  conferred  on  the  bishops  of  Autun,  Bam- 
berg, Dol,  Lucca,  Ostia,  Pavia  and  Verona.  St  Boniface  caused 
a  reforming  synod,  between  840  and  850,  to  decree  that  in 
future  all  metropolitans  must  seek  their  pallium  at  Rome  (see 
Boniface's  letter  to  Cuthbert,  78,  Monumenta  Germaniae^  epis- 
tolact  III.);  and  though  this  rule  was  not  universally  followed 
even  until  the  13th  century,  it  is  now  uncanonical  for  an  arch- 
bishop to  exercise  the  functions  proper  to  his  office  until  the 
[uJIium  has  been  received.  Every  archbishop  must  apply  for  it, 
personally  or  by  deputy,  within  three  months  after  his  conse- 
cration, and  it  is  buried  with  him  at  his  death  (see  Archbishop). 
The  pallium  is  never  granted  until  after  payment  of  consider- 
able dues.  This  payment,  originally  supposed  to  be  voluntary, 
became  one  of  the  great  abuses  of  the  papacy,  especially  during 
the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  and  it  was  the  large  amount 
(raised  Urgely  by  indulgences)  which  was  paid  by  Albert,  arch- 
bishop of  Mainz,  to  the  papacy  that  roused  Luther  to  protest. 
Though  the  pallium  is  thus  a  vestment  distinctive  of  bishops 
having  metropolitan  jurisdiction,  it  may  only  be  worn  by  them 
within  their  jurisdiction,  and  then  only  on  certain  solenm  occa- 
sions. The  pope  alone  has  the  right  to  wear  everjrwhere  and  at 
all  times  a  vestment  which  is  held  to  symbolize  the  plenitude 
of  ecclesiastical  power. 

See  P.  Hinschius,  Kirchenrecht^  \\.  23  sqq.;  Gresar, "  Das  rfimiscjie 
Pallium  und  die  ftltesten  liturgtschen  Sch&rpen  "  (in  Festschrift 
mum  dfkHndert^&krigen  Jubildum  des  campo  santo  in  Rom,  FrcibuiiK, 
ite7);  DU  Cange,  Clossarium  s.v.  "  Pallium ";  Joseph  Braun, 
Die  liturgische  Gewandung  im  Occident  und  Orient  (Freiburg-t-B., 
1907). 

PALL-MALL,  an  obsolete  English  game  of  French  origin, 

called  ID  France  paille-maUle  (from  palla,  ball,  and  maileuSf 
mallet).  .Sir  Robert  Dallington,  in  his  Method  for  Travel  (1598), 
says:  "  Among  all  the  exercises  of  France,  I  prefer  none  before 
the  Paille-Maille."    James  I.,  in  his  Basilikon  doron,  recom- 
mended it  as  a  proper  game  for  Prince  Henry,  and  it  was  actually 
introduced  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  or  perhaps  a 
few  years  earlier.    Thomas  Blount's  Glossographia  (ed.  1670) 
describes  it  as  follows:    "  Pale  Maillc,  a  game  wherein  a  round 
bowie  is  with  a  mallet  struck  through  a  high  arch  of  iron  (stand- 
ing at  either  end  of  an  alley),  which  he  that  can  do  at  the  fewest 
blows,  or  at  the  number  agreed  on,  wins.    This  game  was  hereto- 
fore used  in  the  long  alley  near  St  James's,  and  vulgarly  called 
Pcll-Mell."     The  pronunciation  here  described  as  "  vulgar  " 
afterwards  became  classic.    A  mallet  and  balls  used  in  the  game 
were  found  in  1845  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.    The 
mallet  resembles  that  used  in  croquet,  but  its  head  is  curved  and 
its  ends  sloped  towards  the  shaft.    The  balls  are  of  boxwood  and 
about  one  foot  in  circumference.    Pepys  describes  the  alley  as  of 
bard  sand  "  dressed  with  powdered  cockle-shells."    The  length 
of  the  idley  varied,  that  at  St  James's  being  about  800  yds. 
Some  alleys  had  side  walls. 

>  Father  Joseph  Braun,  S.J.,  holds  that  the  Ftaltium,  unlike 
other  vestments,  had  a  liturgical  origin,  and  that  it  was  akin  to 
the  scarves  of  office  worn  by  priests  and  priestesses  in  paean  rites. 
See  Die  pontificaten  Gewdnder  des  Abendlandes,  p.  174  (Freiburg-i-B. 


PALLONB  (Italian  for  "large  baU,"  from  paOa,  ball),  the 
national  ball  game  of  Italy.  It  is  descended,  as  are  all  other 
couit  games,  such  as  tennis  and  pelota,  from  the  two  ball  games 
played  by  the  Romans,  in  one  of  which  a  large  inflated  ball, 
called  foUis,  was  used.  The  other,  probably  the  immediate 
ancestor  of  pallone,  was  played  with  a  smaller  ball,  the  pila. 
Pallone  was  played  in  Tuscany  as  early  as  the  14th  century,  and 
is  still  very  popular  in  northern  and  central  Italy.  It  is  played 
in  a  court  (sferisterio),  usually  100  yds.  long  and  17  yds.  wide. 
A  white  line  crosses  the  middle  of  the  court,  which  is  bounded  on 
one  side  by  a  high  wall,  the  spectators  sitting  round  the  other 
three  sides,  usually  protected  by  wire  screens.  One  end  of  the 
court  is  called  the  battuta  and  the  other  the  ribtattuta.  At  the 
end  of  the  battuta  is  placed  a  spring-board,  upon  which  stands  the 
player  who  receives  the  service.  The  implements  of  the  game 
are  the  pallone  (ball)  and  the  brauiale  (bat).  The  pallone  is 
an  inflated  ball  covered  with  leather,  about  4!  in.  in  diameter. 
The  bracciale  is  an  oak  gauntlet,  tubular  in  shape,  and  covered 
with  long  spike-like  protuberances.  It  weighs  bietween  five  and 
six  pounds  and  is  provided  with  a  grip  for  the  hand.  The  game 
is  played  by  two* sides — ^blues  and  reds — of  three*  men  each, 
the  baUitore  (batter),  spalla  (back)  and  lenino  (third).  At  the 
beginning  of  a  game  the  baUitore  stands  on  the  spring-board 
and  receives  the  ball  thrown  to  him  on  the  bound  by  a  seventh 
player,  the  mandarino^  who  does  duty  for  both  sides.  The  batter 
may  ignore  the  ball  until  it  comes  to  him  to  his  liking,  when  he 
runs  down  the  spring-board  and  strikes  it  with  his  bracciale 
over  the  centre  line  towards  his  opponents.  The  game  then 
proceeds  until  a  player  fails  to  return  the  ball  correctly,  or  hits 
it  out  of  bounds,  or  it  touches  his  person.  This  counts  a  point 
for  the  adversary.  Four  points  make  a  game,  counting  15,  30, 
40  and  50. 

See  n  Giueco  dd  pallone,  by  G.  Franceschini  (Milan,  1903). 

PALM,  JOHANN  PHIUPP  (1768-1806),  German  bookseUer, 
a  victim  of  Napoleonic  tyraimy  in  Germany,  was  bom  at  Schom- 
dorf,  in  WOrttemberg,  on  the  X7th  of  November  1768.  Having 
been  apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  the  publisher  Johann  Jakob 
Palm  (1750-1826),  in  Erlangen,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
bookseller  Stein  in  Nuremberg,  and  in  course  of  time  became 
proprietor  of  his  father-in-law's  business.  In  the  spring  of  1806 
the  firm  of  Stein  sent  to  the  bookselling  establishment  of  Stage 
in  Augsburg  a  pamphlet  (presumably  written  by  Philipp 
Christian  Yelin  in  Ansbach)  entitled  Deulschiand  in  seiner  tiefen 
Erniedrigung  ("  Germany  in  her  deep  humiliation  "),  which 
strongly  attacked  Napoleon  and  the  behaviour  of  the  French 
troops  in  Bavaria.  Napoleon,  on  being  apprised  of  the  violent 
attack  made  upon  his  regime  and  failing  to  discover  the  actual 
author,  had  Palm  arrested  and  handed  over  to  a  military 
commission  at  Braunau  on  the  Bavarian-Austrian  frontier,  with 
peremptory  instructions  to  try  and  execute  the  prisoner  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Palm  was  denied  the  right  of  defence,  and 
after  a  mock  trial  on  the  2Sth  of  August  x8o6  he  was  shot  on  the 
following  day.  A  life-size  bronze  statue  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Braunau  in  1866,  and  on  the  centenary  of  his  death 
numerous  patriotic  meetings  were  held  in  Bavaria. 

Sec  F.  Schultheis.  Jokann  Philipp  Palm  (Nuremberg,  i860): 
and  J.  Rackl.  Der  nOmberger  Buckhdndkr  Johann  Philtpp  Palm 
(Nuremberg,  1906). 

PALM  (Lat.  palma,  Gr.  flraXA/n}),  ori^ally  the  flat  of  the  hand, 
in  which  sense  it  is  still  used;  from  this  sense  the  word  was 
transferred  as  a  name  of  the  trees  described  below.  The 
emblematic  use  of  the  word  (>  prize,  honour)  represents  a 
further  transference  from  the  employment  of  the  {Mdm-leaves 
as  symbols  of  victory. 

The  Palms  {Palmaceae)  have  been  termed  the  princes  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Neither  the  anatomy  of  their  stems  nor  the 
conformation  of  their  flowers,  however,  entitles  them  to  any  such 
high  position  in  the  vegetable  hierarchy.  Their  stems  are  not 
more  complicated  in  structure  than  those  of  the  common 
butcher's  iroom  (Ruscus) ;  their  flowers  are  for  the  most  part 
as  simple  as  those  of  9^  rush  {Juncus),    The  order  Palmaceae 
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PALM 


It  diancteiiied  unoDg  nKKncotirlidonDus  planti  by  the  pic- 
n  burinR  1  tuft  ol  ktves  K  the 
citRmity  only,  or  witb 
the      l^va       K*ticred; 
L   ttieMlEtva,ofunglc«ntlc 
1|\  fl'  1 '  I      r^£^       1      '"  ^"i  ^"i'^t  uiuilly  Gnn 

'/   y^  /    ia  ,'^ 

■implc  or  bnnch- 
lag  iplkes,  very  gcucnlly 
protected  by  1  ipitbe  oc 
^Mthei,  uid  each  cxmiiita 
'  lypicilly  of  ■  pciUnth  <)f 
dl  fnenlib,  Kimewhat 
inumcpicuoUB  legincDtA  in 
two  ran,  wllh  lii  (U- 
I  meu,  or  piitil  of  i-j 
csTpdi,  eicb  witb  m  (Insle 
ovute  and  a  fucculent  or 
dry  fndt,  never  dehiicBit 
I.A.B.— nonldiipuiuolaPdm  (^E-   >.  \  "-^  ^)-    'Hh 

'JET'™'         '" 


C.IJ( 


,  embryQ,  evboddaj    ^ 


diaively  of  cndoapemi 
cvity 


tivdy  veiy : ,  , ^  _ 

(fif.  I,  C).  These  ve  the  genenl  ctuncleiiitici  by  which  this 
very  weU-deKoed  order  nay  be  diicrimlnited,  but,  In  a  (loup 
CMUaltdnf  couiderably  more  Ibin  ■  ihoiuand  ipecies,  devUtloni 
froD  the  tnenl  plan  of  itnictun  occur  with  Koie  frequency. 
Aa  tbe  cfaaiactolstk  appeirancn  of  palnu  depend  to  a  larie 
enect  upoa  thoe  modi£cationi,  tome  ol  the  more  inqiortut 


nay  briefly  ben 
Taking  the  atem  Bnt,  we  n 
palm)  rdatlvcly  tall,  erect, 


iticed. 

ly  mention  that  It  la  In  ray  muy 

unbranched,  rcgulitly  cjdindrical. 


Fli;.  l.—Daima*tnpi  Drou  <>  Rattan  Pain). 

I,  Yoint  •boot  much  ndvctd.    1.  hit  of  Men  bariu)  lule 

taAofTwnce,    3,  I^rt  of  female  infloniceiice.   4,  The  vmc  bearing 


marked  with  circular  icar*  fodlcatrag  the  podlion  of  ihne  leitn 
which  have  now  fallen  away.  It  varies  in  diameter  (ram  the 
ibicknest  of  a  reed  (ai  In  Ckamatdtrta)  to  a  iiurdy  pillai-likt 
•Iructure  u  leea  in  tbe  dau-palm,  Pilmyn  palm  (bg.  7)  or 
Talipot.   In  other  caia  tlie  very  ileDdet  tteoi  b  pmbntc,  <t 


Fio.  3.— Aieca  Palm  {Ana  Citicla). 

1 ,  Tree,  very  much  reduced  j,  MakSmmciia 
1,  Pin  of  b*f.  li  >  petal. 

3.  Putiog  ol  inflonKHKC  with  ti  Frail. 

mtk  llowen  above,  female  7,8,  Same  cut  aaDiB,aBd1tafih- 
Oaiger}  below-  wiae.    f.  Flbrooa  perkarp; 

4.  Petal  of  a  male  Sower.  ch.  ruminatnl  eadnipef  :*. 

acandent  by  meau  of  formidable  hooked  pricUa  which,  bj 
enabling  the  plant  to  lupport  itaell  on  the  bnncha  ol  Ddgh- 
bouring  (reel,  alio  permit  tbe  item  to  grow  to  a  very  greit 
length  and  10 10  eipou  the  folUge  to  the  light  and  air  abiivc  ibe 
Irte-iopi  of  the  dente  forsii  ihete  paliru  groir  in,  as  in  the  gou 
Cafdniiii,  the  Rattan  or  Cane  palmi.  In  some  tew  instanco  the 
trunk,  or  that  poition  of  it  nhich  ii  above  ground,  is  » ibort  thii 
the  plant  i>  in  a  looae  way  called  "  Memless  "  or  "  acaslesceni.' 
ai  in  CcpwuHt,  and  aa  happens  lomelimes  in  tbe  only  sptdti 
iouai  in  a  wild  ante  in  Europe,  Ckimuurapi  tmwalii.  The 
vegetable  ivory  {PkyUUpkiu)  o!  equalorisl  America  hu  a  very 
ibort  thick  stem  bearing  a  tail  cluster  of  leaves  which  appein 
to  rile  from  the  ground.  In  many  specie*  the  tluok  is  covered 
with  a  dense  network  ol  stiff  nbra.ofien  compacted  logei  ho  at 
the  free  ends  into  ipines.  This  GbiDut  maicTia],  which  it  » 
valuable  for  cordage,  coniiiu  o(  the  Gbioui  tissue  of  the  Inf- 
italk,  which  in  (bese  cues  peisiili  aftei  tbe  decay  of  tbe  sofia 
pottinru.   It  b  very  characteristic  of  soQKpalmi  10  produce  tiom 

thrust  themselves  into  Ibe  soil  and  serve  to  steady  tbe  tree  *mI 
prevent  its  overthrow  by  the  wind.  The  under^ooml  stem  cf 
some  species,  1. 1.  of  Cale  hbi,  it  a  rhiiome.  or  rool  .stock,  lenclbea- 
ing  In  a  more  or  leu  horiiontal  manner  by  the  develafiiDeni  <4 
the  terminal  bud,  and  lending  up  lateral  bnnchei  tike  aockeis 
from  tbe  mot-slock,  whicb  form  denic  ibickett  of  can*  He 
•tern*.  The  branching  oi  the  stem  above  ground  la  mntual. 
ricept  in  the  case  □[  tbe  I>oum  palm  of  Egypt  (J/yMoBK),  ^Kn 
the  Item  forks,  often  repeatedly;  this  is  dii 
of  a  branch  to  an  equal  strength  with  the  1 


CUB  brmcUiic  *Ii«i  promt,  i>  pnbtUy  lit  mull  of  •omc 
injuiy  CO  tfac  Icmiiul  bud  at  Ibe  lop  oi  the  itcni,  in  caoMqucace 
id  which  bud)  iproul  out  ln>in  bdoir  the  (pen. 

The  istcnial  Knictun  oi  the  Rem  does  not  diScc  fuadAfflcntilly 
from  that  of  >  lypical  aunwcotyledonaui  stem,  Ihc  Idler,  huder 
ttuaki  owiss  thdr  hirdoca  sol  Dnly  lo  the  fibnui  or  voody 
■ketetonbutsbo  to  the  lictthit,  u  growth  goci  on.  the  origiulJy 
Mit  cdluUr  cnmnd  time  thiough  which  the  hbra  run  becomes 
budened  by  the  dcpiwt  of  woody  oattei  within  the  celli,  to  that 
ultimately  the  ollular  portioas  become  u  haid  u  the  woody 

Tlie  leaves  of  palms  sic  dthei  arranged  it  more  or  less  distaat 
iatetvals  alODg  the  item,  is  in  the  canes  (Calamui,  Datmenerafi, 
St.  1,  kc),  01  sie  ippnnimsled  in  tufts  at  [he  end  of  the  stem, 
thui  fonning  those  noble  crowns  of  foUacc  (Bgs.  s,6,  7)  which  arc 
so  closely  iiaociated  with  the  gencnJ  idea  of  a  palm.  In  the 
younf  condition,  while  itiil  unfolded,  these  leaves,  with  the 
succulent  end  of  the  item  from  which  tbey  arise,  fonn  ''  the 
cabbage,"  whidi  in  some  qxdes  is  highly  esteemed  ai  an  article 
of  food. 

The  adult  leaf  very  generally  presents  a  sheathing  base  taper- ' 
ing  upwaidi  inio  the  italic  or  petioie,  and  this  again  bearing  the 
lamina  or  blade.  The  ihealh  and  the  petiole  very  ollen  bear  ilout 
spines,  ai  in  the  rattan  palms  (see  fig.  3);  and  when,  in  course  of 
time,  the  upper  pam  of  the  leaf  decay  snd  (all  off,  the  bale  oi  the 
kaf-rtalk  and  thealh  oiten  remain,  either  entirely  or  in  their 
fibrous  portions  only,  which  latter  constitute  the  iavestment  to 
In  liie  the  leaves  vBiy  within  very 
wide  limit*,  loiiie  being  only 
a  tew  inches  in Mlent,  while 
IhoM  of  the  noble  Carytta 
may  be  tUEaiured  in  tens  of 
feel.  In  form  the  lesvei  of 
palDu  art  very  rarely  umple ; 
uiuilly  they  are  more  01  less 
divided,  SDmetimet,  as  io 
Caryela,  extiemely  u.  In 
'  species  of  Geanoma,  Vbi- 
ikagiUia  and  sonu  othen, 
the  leaf  splits  Into  two 
divisiootaltfaeapeiand  not 
elsewheni  bul  more  usually 
the  loves  branch  regularly 
in  a  palmate  fashion  as  in 
the     fan  -  palms     Latania, 

raa  (fig,  3),  Katia,  Calamus, 
ta  of  the  segmonti  is  generally 


leafletl 


Btraitai  (fig.  7),  CMamc 
fashion  as  in  the  feather-p 

Daemanerepi  (fig.  9),  &c 
more  or  teas  linear,  bi 
given  by  the  b 

CarytU,  Uartiiiaia  or  Ufuiilia 
another  by  transitional  gradations;  and  < 
the  form  of  Ihe  leaf  is  often  very  diffeleni 
its  gniwth,  so  that  it  b  a  difficult  mal 
seedling  or  juvenile  palms  in  the  condition 
meet  with  them  in  the  nurseries,  or  eve 
/uture  development  of  the  plant  is  likely  1 
parti  of  the  plant,  the  luvei  are  sometim 
or  spines;  and,  in  some  instances,  ss  in  the 
andiala,  the  under  surface  is  of  a  gbi 
o>lDur,  from  a  coalioc  of  wax. 

The  inSorcKenci  of  palms  condilt  nne 
either  limple  or  much  blanched,  Biudded  wii 
enremely  numeiDus,  Rowers,  and  enveloped 
ing  bncu  ailed  "  tpatbes  "  (Kg.  s).    Tlir 


of  ludi  palms  as 

at  different  stages  of 

n  which  we  generally 
to  foresee  what  the 
I  be.  Like  the  other 
s  invested  with  hairs 
nagoificenl  Caoxylon 
ous  white  or  bluish 

lily  of  a  fleshy  s^ke. 


palm.  I] 


of  f  olLaee  like  hun  imKt.  ar 
the  leaves,  la  Knie  cm.  1 
lowers  once:  it  growi  (or  ma 
T  then  de%*lopsa  huge  Inflon 

re  usually  small  (fias-  3, 


Madifidtians  Iroi 


Hhich  ibc  Bowers  an  vc 
Ihe  Aowen  oi  (be  two  ■ 
(ueiHnaousJ.  hm  iodec 
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«  of  pans,  la  caiueaDeDce  of 
luKsiul  (£(>.  1.  3.  t),  tbough 
'Uy  produced  on  Che  tame  11^ 


Ly  prodEice  all  male  fljwen  and  in  the 


Kit  all  female 


"8S™to  Ihe  K 


of  the  earlwfl  and  most  irreTrBgable  or 

■eiutlily  of  plinti  was  finally  enablisti- 

of  (he  f n;it  two  of  Che  carpcli  wiih  their  D 

ai  in  the  coco-nut,  ihe  fruit  oi  which  coi 

the  three  carpeli  are  mdicaled  by  Che  th  . .       . 

by  Ihe  pfwnoe  of  three  germ-pores  oo  cht  hard  endocarp. 

Tile  irvit  is  various  in  form,  lire  and  character ;  lometiDiet.  as  i 
Ihe  common  dale  (lig.  4>  ii  is  a  berry  with  a  fleshy  rind  encloeing 
hard  «ony  kernel.  Ihe  inie  leed.  the Vruit  of  ^f(M  (fig.  J>  ia  Mmilai 
._  _  ,._.,  _.  ^ ,.  , .-.  (flg,  „  „  ,^, 


hard  shell  cwi 
while  the  shel 
the  <eed  beini 
encloKd  In  a 
(fig  7>.    Somel 


chamber  forr 


.n  of  a  plun 


endocarp 
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ilmvi  ceniiB  <t  I 
nlativElyvny  mii 


-  ^  -^^^  of  cnJutvaiii,  ia  tUA  !■  ambedded  a    nklo,  fibber  VKif<  >ui^ 

uDute  embryo  (Gn-  li  Si  6]-    The  hud  none  erf    nuunHla,  rs^  ud  ■  be,  ^  , ^ 

'luLospomp  tbr  whicc  oily  Hcab  of  the  coco-aul  u    dua  wIvaUb  ld  llie  dkiivh  toA  to 


„ .je  tix«Ucd  ■'  ncteuble    Coeo-nui  palm,  Cxei  iniii/ini.  wk)  the  Due  piliii.  Flu 

K  rnOatpaia  oT  FkjiltUfiai.    In  lOnc    Jtra.  bun  bniMted  ^sdrr  icptnu  hodioci-   Subi 


Fio.  J,— Wmyn  Ptim  (Btra««I  jL^xliiJir),  t  ftn 

.  A .  of  icf'"  *"^"  ^'^°'  '"ft^^"  ^'"''  '■  F52i°s,f^^^Ei-?;rs^h™"^'^'^ 

>;  B«l!<:hle'r'<rff™it,nB.p«l,*,       ^  pSkcul  knphwiie,  .ho»ini  C«w  ■«,/«,.,  flw'o.n..  faWIi/<r,  Ei^pU^mfin.  Af~ 

J.  Branchtao(m»taiiillMMceMe.         Kwl  I  *nd  the  miauit  *m-  /»'o.  f*«Hii  HlMilfii,  Woixum  tin^nt.  Ac    Scurb 

«.  Spike  or  iiwie  Howe™.                       biyotwbich  is  embtddtd  la  >n  ibundince  rrom  the  Hem  of  the  5aBO  pJm,  J^iHr, 

5,  Same  cm  Lengtbwiie.                        A  boray  eodoiperai,  ^nd  aTh«i.    Tbe  oahy  moccirp  of  tbe  ffMii  of  EImb 
oU-"    Cocffnut  Di[  11  eilraf^ed  Irom  ibe  oily  ndo«pefm 

■  k    Kn  •                    "            "I  ""    r  u  evudrd   *rora   the  item  ot    C*roryUm  ai 

tiopjul,  but  witb  some  rcprescDLsUvB  id  warm  tcmpermte  Trarn   Daemfmotops  Draco  Aiid  «her  ipni 

regions,    Chamatiiipi  hamilts  is  a  native  of  the  Widiletranean  (wlded  by  the  date,  tbc  lUple  food  of  mmit 

region,  and  Ihe  date-palm  yields  (ruil  in  southern  Europe  >s  far  ™tbe  s^SS"^"i"3™™  (^(CaliS 

north  as  38'  N  latitude.    In  e^teni  Asia  the  Palms,  like  other  ,  ^.i^^  fSrtSr  "libbiSr-Xtras  tSill 

tropical  families,  eitend  along  the  coast  leaduog  Korea  and  the  removal  caiiia  the  de«niR»n  of  IhctiK.ihiiii 

"ulhera  uSt^  Slales^^ciifoTnlTinr^So^mei^ca  £c   wl^"aS5ib n^  l^^L^t 

the  southern  Lmit  il  teiched  in  the  Chilean  genus  Jiilmta  (the  j  lupeniiTions.  ii  linown  ia  srince  i>  Laim 

Chile  coco-nut)    at   i1°   S.   lalJlude.     The   gnat  centres  ol  ine  tree  u  peculiai  to  tbe  Sevcbi41ei.  •bcrt  iii 

[he  Doum  palm  iHytkaaa  Ihthakal  and  the  Dekb  or  Palmyra  ■™*  """  "*"  '°  "^'""  ""  •'•"*™ 

palm  <  Btraau!  fiabdlifcr)  have  a  vide  distribution.    With  three-  cdes  ibat  can  be  cultivated  in  the  open  liii 

eiceptions    Old    and    New    Worid    forms    are    dbtincl— ibe  sunder  eicemionally  fai-ogrible  cim,» 

tropical  Africa,  in  India  and  (he  South  Seas,  the  other  species  i?»i^'oi^'pllnied'alon(the  ^1^llwnl 

of  the  genus  arc  confined  to  the  western  hemiaphete.    Tbe  oil  nal  low  emwine  palms,  lucb  as  KJupupi 

palm  (Sufii  gKincmju)  is  a  native  of  west  tropical  Africa,  the  .«iiJ.j.  fie.,  which  are  .niied  for  otdinin-j 

other  species  of  the  gfnus  is  tropical  Arneincan.         f  la     as  ^^  enabled  to  resist  the  dry  mnd  ofien  gas-lid™  um 

alsospeciesmbglbttopiealAfncaandtn^ical  America.  living  monu. 

disl^gu'iihedTy"^  'tH'ti^o'l^e  WLp1e,""hr«^  co^:  ,  ?*""*■    »»«>    <'■    MS^.S.a),  Juh«  p«« 

tions  ol  the  flo«er,  the  character  ol  the  seed,  the  position  ol  the  Venetian  school,  «a,  bom  at  SemulU  «ar  Berpf 

ranhc   Ac     Other  tharactera  servini  to  distinguish  (he  minor  "So,  and  died  at  the  age  of  (orty-eighi  m  July  ly 

g^T;  t^  srI^  byThe"ab"The^s.'fbn'^ilhe  sV.!i«,  """"ly  -"■^"^  P-1™*  V«ch«  (Old  Palma)  ,0  distil 

the  •■  acsliv.iion  "  of  the  llo»er,  the  nature  ol  the  stigma,  the  '">"•  P^'™  0'°^ "'■  l"*  grand-nephew,  a  much  inler 

ovary   [niit    Sic  "'*  R^ndf^Hiec's  name  was  Negretlo     He  is  repot 

Il  ii  impiisibie  to  overeitimaM  the  utility  of  palms.    They  bfen  acompanion  and  compelitorof  UreBB>Utw,« 

furaab  food,  shelter,  dolbiB|>  limber,  IwH,  building  materia,  eilenl  a  pupil  of  Titian,  after  arrivinf  id  Venkt  t 
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i6th  century;  he  may  also  have  been  the  master  of  Bonifazio. 
His  earlier  works  betray  the  influence  of  the  Bellini;  but 
modifying  his  style  from  the  study  of  Giorgione  and  lltian, 
Palma  took  high  rank  among  those  painters  of  the  distinctively 
Venetian  type  who  remain  a  little  below  the  leading  masters. 
For  richness  of  colour  he  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed;  but  neither  in 
invention  nor  vigorous  draughtsmanship  does  he  often  attain  any 
peculiar  excellence.  A  face  frequently  seen  in  his  pictures  is 
that  of  his  (so-called)  daughter  Violante,  of  whom  Titian  was  said 
to  be  enamoured.  Two  works  by  Palma  are  more  particularly 
celebrated.  The  first  is  a  composition  of  six  paintings  in  the 
Venetian  church  of  S.  Maria  Formosa,  with  St  Barbara  in  the 
centre,  under  the  dead  Christ,  and  to  right  and  left  SS.  Dominic, 
Sebastian,  John  Baptist  and  Anthony.  The  second  woiic  is  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery,  representing  three  sisters  seated  in  the 
open  air;  it  is  frequently  named  "  The  Three  Graces."  A  third 
fine  work,  discovered  in  Venice  in  1900,  is  a  portrait  suppos^  to 
represent  Violante.  *  Other  leading  examples  are:  the  "  Last 
Supper,"  in  S.  Maria  Mater  Domini; a  "  Madonna,"  in  the  church 
of  S.  Stefano  in  Vicenza;  the  "  Epiphany,"  in  the  Brera  of  Milan; 
the  "  Holy  Family,  with  a  young  shepherd  adoring,"  in  the 
Louvre; "  St  Stephen  and  other  Sainu,"  "  Christ  and  the  Widow 
of  Nain,"  and  the  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  in  the  Academy 
of  Venice;  and  "Christ  at  Enunaus."  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  The 
beautiful  portrait  of  the  National  Gallery,  London,  with  a  back- 
ground of  foliage,  originally  described  as  "  Ariosto  "  and  as  by 
Titian,  and  now  reascribed  to  that  master,  was  for  some  years 
assumed  to  be  an  unknown  poet  by  Palma  Vecchio.  It  is  cer< 
tainly  much  more  like  the  work  of  Titian  than  of  Palma.  In 
1907  the  Staedel  Institute  in  Frankfort  acquired  an  important 
work  by  Palma  Vecchio,  identified  by  its  director  as  an  illustration 
of  Ovid's  second  Melamcrpkesis,  and  named  "  Jupiter  and 
Calisto." 

Palma's  grand-nephew,  Pahna  Giovane,  was  also  named 
Jacopo  (1544  to  about  2626).  His  works  belong  to  the  decline 
of  Venetian  art.  (W.  M.  R.) 

PAUIA,  or  Palma  de  Mallorca,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
province  of  the  Balearic.  Islands,  the  residence  of  a  captain- 
general,  an  episcopal  see,  and  a  flourishing  seaport,  situated 
135  m.  S.S.E.  of  Barcelona,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Majorca, 
at  the  bead  of  the  fine  Bay  of  Palma,  which  stretches  inland  for 
about  I om.  between  Capes  CalaFiguera and  Regana.  Pop.  (1900), 
63,937,  including  a  colony  of  Jews  converted  to  Christianity 
(Ckudas).  Palma  is  the  meeting  place  of  all  the  highways  in  the 
island,  and  the  terminus  of  the  railway  to  Inca,  Manacor,  and 
Alcudia.  The  ramparts,  which  enclose  the  dty  on  all  sides 
except  towards  the  port  (where  they  were  demol^hed  in  1872), 
have  a  circuit  of  a  little  more  than  4  m.  Though  begun  in  1562, 
they  were  not  finished  till  1836.  Palma  underwent  considerable 
change  in  the  Z9th  century,  and  the  fine  old-world  Moorish  char- 
acter of  the  place  suffered  accordingly.  The  more  conspicuous 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  exchange,  the  royal  palace,  now 
occupied  by  the  captaln*general,  and  the  law  courts,  the  episcopal 
palace,  a  handsome  late  Renaissance  building  (1616),  the  general 
hospital  (1456),  the  town-house  (end  of  the  z6th  century),  the 
picture  gallery,  and  the  college.  The  church  of  San  Francisco  is 
interesting  for  the  tomb  of  Raimon  Lull,  a  native  of  Palma.  The 
catbednl  was  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  by  King  James  L 
of  Aragon  as  he  saOed  to  the  conquest  of  Majorca;  but,  though 
founded  in  1230,  it  was  not  finished  till  1 601.  The  older  and 
more  interesting  portions  are  the  royal  chapel  (1232),  with  the 
marble  sarcophaqsus  of  James  H.  (d.  13 11)  which  was  erected  here 
in  1779;  and  the  south  front  with  the  elaborately-sculptured 
doorway  known  as  del  mtrador  (1389).  The  exchange  (lonja),  a 
Gothic  building  begun  in  1426,  excited  the  adnuration  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  Palma  has  a  seminary  founded  in  1700,  a 
collection  of  archives  dating  from  the  14th  century,  a  school 
and  museum  of  fine  arts,  a  nautical  school  and  an  institute 
founded  in  1836  to  replace  the  old  university  (1503)* 

The  harbour,  formed  by  a  mole  constructed  to  a  length  of 
387  yds.  in  the  14th  century  and  afterwards  extended  to  more 
iban  650  yds.,  has  been  greatly  improved  since  1875  by  dredging 


and  a  further  addition  to  the  mole  of  136  yds.  Previously  it 
was  not  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  more  than  x8  ft.  Palma 
has  frequent  and  regular  communication  by  steamer  with 
Barcelona,  Valencia  and  Alicante.  Puertopi,  about  2  m.  south- 
west of  the  dty,  was  once  a  good  harbour,  but  is  now  fit  only  for 
small  craft.  Pahna  has  a  thriving  trade  in  grain,  wine,  oil, 
almonds,  fruit,  vegetables,  silk,  foodstuffs  and  livestock.  There 
are  manufactures  of  alcohol,  liqueurs,  chocolate,  starch,  sugar, 
preserves,  flour,  soap,  leather,  earthenware,  glass,  matches, 
paper,  linen,  woollen  goods  and  rugs. 

Pahna  probably  owes,  if  not  its  existence,  at  least  its  name 
(symbolized  on  the  Roman  corns  by  a  palm  branch),  to  Metellus 
fialearicus,  who  in  123  b.c  settled  three  thousand  Roman  and 
Spanish  colonists  on  the  island.  The  bishopric  dates  from  the 
Z4th  century.  About  z  m.  south-west  of  Palma  is  the  castle  of 
Bellver  or  Belbes,  the  andent  residence  of  the  kings  of  Majorca. 
Miramar,  the  beautiful  country  seat  of  the  archduke  Ludwig 
Salvator  of  Austria,  i^  Z2  ul  north  of  Pahna. 

PALMA,  or  San  Miguel  de  la  Palma,  a  Spanish  ishuid  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  forming  part  of  the  Canary  Islands  iq.v.). 
Pop.  (1900),  4x,994;  area  280  sq.  m.  Palma  b  26  m.  long,  with 
an  extreme  breadth  of  x6  m.  It  lies  67  m.  W.N.W.  of  Tencriffe. 
It  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  ch.'iin  of  mountains,  the 
highest  of  which  is  7900  ft.  above  sea-leveL  At  the  broadest 
part  is  a  crater  9  m.  in  diameter,  known  as  the  Caldera  (i.e. 
cauldron).  The  bottom  of  the  crater  has  an  elevation  of  2300  ft., 
and  it  is  overhung  by  peaks  that  rise  more  than  5000  ft.  above  it. 
Palma  contains  several  mineral  springs,  but  there  is  great  want 
of  fresh  water.  The  only  stream  which  is  never  dried  up  is  that 
which  issues  from  the  Caldera.  In  X677  an  eruption,  preceded 
by  an  earthquake,  took  place  from  a  volcano  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island,  azid  much  damage  was  done.  Santa 
Crux  de  la  Palma  (pop  7024)  on  the  eastern  coast  is  the  prindpal 
town.     The  anchorage  is  good. 

PAIM  BEACH,  a  winter  resort  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida, 
U.S.A.,  in  Palm  Beach  county,  about  264  uil  S.  of  St  Augustine; 
served  by  the  Florida  East  Coast  railway.  It  is  situated  on  a 
peninsula  (about  30  m.  long  and  z  m.  wide)  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  Lake  Worth,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  groves  of  toco-nut  palms  which  fringe 
the  lake.  The  coco-nut  was  introduced  here  by  chance,  through 
the  wrecking,  off  the  coast,  in  January  1879,  of  a  coco-nut-laden 
Spanish  vessel  The  Gulf  Stream  is  within  about  z  m.  of  the 
shore,  and  the  dimate  is  mild  and  equable,  the  winter  tempera- 
ture normally  ranging  between  70^  and  75^  F.  On  the  Atlantic 
is  the  Breakers,  a  huge  hotel,  and  fadng  Lake  Worth  is  the  Royal 
Poindana,  the  largest  hotel  in  the  southern  states.  Palm  Beach 
has  few  permanent  residents  and  is  not  incorporated.  On  the 
nuunland  just  across  the  lake  is  the  dty  of  West  Palm  Beach 
(pop.  in  X905,  1280;  Z910,  1743),  a  pleasure  resort  and  the 
county-seat  of  Palm  Beach  county  (created  in  X909). 

PALH-CIVET,  or  Paxadoxdxe,  the  name  of  the  members  of 
the  dvet-like  genus  ParadoxurWf  represented  by  several  spedes 
mainly  from  south-east  Asia.  (See  Caknivosa.)  Palm-dvcts 
are  mostly  about  the  size  of  the  ilomestic  cat,  or  rather  larger, 
chiefly  arboreal  in  habits,  with  dark  uniform,  spotted  or  striped 
fur.  The  common  Indian  palm-civet  (P.  niger)  ranges  through- 
out India,  wherever  there  are  trees,  frequently  taking  up  its 
abodes  in  roof-thatch.  Its  diet  consists  of  small  mammals 
and  reptiles,  birds  and  their  eggs,  fruit  and  vegetables.  From 
four  to  six  young  are  brought  forth  at  a  litter,  and  are  easily 
tamed.  Other  species  are  the  Ceylonese  P.  aureus,  the  brown 
P.  jerdonif  the  Himalayan  P.  grayi  and  the  Malayan  P  Herma- 
phroditus.  The  small-toothed  palm-dvets,  from  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  Sumatra  and  Java,  have  been  separated  from  the 
typical  group  to  form  the  genus  Arctogale.  In  Africa  the  group 
is  represented  by  two  spedes  of  Nandiniaf  which  show  several 
primitive  characters. 

PALHELLA.  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  district  of  Lisbon 
(formerly  induded  in  the  province  of  Estremadura) ;  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Serra  da  Arrabida,  and  on  the  Lisbon- 
Set  ubal  railway.    Pop.  (1900),  indusive  of  the  neighbouring 
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village  of  Marateca,  11,478.  Palmdia  is  an  andent  %ad 
l^cturesque  town,  still  surrounded  by  massive  but  ruined  walls 
and  dominated  by  a  medieval  castle.  Viticulture,  market- 
gardening  and  fruit-farming  are  important  local  industries. 
Palmella  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  Z147  by  Alpbonso  I. 
(Affonso  Henriques),  and  entrusted  in  1x86  to  the  knights  of 
Santiago.  The  title  "  duke  of  Palmella  "  dates  from  1834,  when 
it  was  conferred  on  the  statesman  Pedro  de  Sousa-Holstein,  count 
of  Palmdia  (i 781-1850). 

PALMER,  SIR  CHARLES  MARK,  Babt.  (1832-1907),  English 
shipbuilder,  was  bom  at  South  Shields  on  the  3rd  of  November 
183a.  His  father,  originally  the  captain  of  a  whaler,  removed 
in  1828  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  he  conducted  a  ship- 
owning  and  ship-broking  business.  Charles  Palmer  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  entered  a  shipping  business  in  that  town,  whence,  after 
six  months,  he  went  to  Marseilles,  where  his  father  had  procured 
him  a  post  in  a  large  commercial  house,  at  the  same  time  entrust- 
ing him  with  the  local  agency  of  his  own  business.  After  two 
years'  experience  at  Marseilles  he  entered  his  father's  business 
at  Newcastle,  and  in  1843  he  became  a<  partner.  His  business 
capacity  attracted  the  attention  of  a  leading  local  colliery  owner, 
and  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Marley  Hill  colliery  in 
which  he  became  a  partner  m  1846.  Subsequently  he  was  made 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  associated  collieries  north  and  south 
of  the  Tyne  owned  by  Lord  Ravensworth,  Lord  Whamdiffe, 
the  marquess  of  Bute,  and  Lord  Strathmore,  and  in  due  course  he 
gradually  purchased  -  these  properties  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
Marley  Hill  colliery.  Simultaneously  he  greatly  devdoped  the 
then  recently-established  coke  trade,  obtaining  the  coke  contracts 
for  several  of  the  large  English  and  continental  railways.  About 
Z850  the  question  of  coal-transport  to  the  London  market 
became  a  serious  question  for  north  country  colliery  proprietors. 
Palmer  therefore  built,  largdy  according  to  his  own  plans,  the 
"John  Bowes,"  the  first  iron  screw-collier,  and  several  other 
steam-colliers,  in  a  yard  established  by  him  at  Jarrow,  then  a 
small  Tyneside  village.  He  then  purchased  iron-mmes  in  York- 
shire, and  erected  along  the  Tyne  at  Jarrow  large  shipbuilding 
yards,  blast-furnaces,  steel-works,  rolling-mills  and  engme- 
works,  fitted  on  the  most  elaborate  scale.  The  firm  produced 
war-ships  as  well  as  merchant  vessels,  and  thdr  system  of  rolling 
armour  plates,  introduced  in  1856,  was  generaily  adopted  by 
other  builders.  In  1865  he  turned  the  Jbusmess  into  Palmer's 
Shipbuilding  and  Iron  Company,  Limited.  In  1886  his  services 
in  connexion  with  the  settlement  of  the  costly  dispute  between 
British  shipK>wners  and  the  Suez  Canal  Company  (of  which  he  was 
then  a  director)  were  rewarded  with  a  baronetcy.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  4th  of  June  1907. 

PALMER.  EDWARD  HENRY  (1840-2882),  English  orientalist, 
the  son  of  a  private  schoolmaster,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  on  the 
7th  of  August  1840.  He  was  educated  at  the  Perse  School,  and 
as  a  schoolboy  showed  the  characteristic  bent  of  his  mind  by 
picking  up  the  Romany  tongue  and  a  great  familiarity  with  the 
life  of  the  gipsies.  From  school  he  was  sent  to  London  as  a 
clerk  in  the  dty.  Palmer  disliked  this  life,  and  varied  it  by 
learning  French  and  Italian,  mainly  by  frequenting  the  sodety 
of  foreigners  wherever  he  could  find  it.  In  1859  he  returned  to 
Cambridge,  apparently  dying  of  consumption.  He  had  an  almost 
miraculous  recovery,  and  in  i860,  while  he  was  thinking  of  a  new 
start  in  life,  fell  in  with  Sayyid  Abdallah,  teacher  of  Hindustani 
at  Cambridge,  under  whose  influence  he  began  his  Oriental  studies. 
He  matriculated  at  St  John's  College  in  November  2863,  and  in 
2867  was  elected  a  fellow  on  account  of  his  attainments  as  an 
orientalist,  espedally  in  Persian  and  Hindustani.  During  his 
residence  at  St  John's  he  catalogued  the  Persian,  Arabic  and 
Turkish  manuscripts  in  the  university  library,  and  in  the  libraries 
of  King's  and  Trinity.  In  2867  he  published  a  treatise  on 
Oriental  Mysiicism,  basc^  on  the  Maksad-i-Aksd  of  Aziz  ibn 
Mohammad  Nafasl.  He  was  engaged  in  1869  to  join  the  survey 
of  Sinai,  undertaken  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and 
followed  up  this  work  in  the  next  year  by  exploring  the  desert  of 
£1-Tih  ia  company  with  Charles  Drake  (1846-1874).  They 
completed  this  journey  on  foot  and  without  escort,  making  friends 


among  the  Bedouin,  to  whom  Palmer  was  known  as  "  AbdaDali 
Effendi."  After  a  visit  to  the  Lebanon  and  to  Damascus, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Richard  Burton,  then 
consul  there,  he  retumed  to  Engkuid  in  1870  by  way  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Vienna.  At  Vieima  he  met  Arminius  Vamb6ry.  The 
results  of  this  expedition  appeared  in  the  Deseri  of  Ifte  Exodus 
(1871);  in  a  report  published  in  the  journal  of  Uie  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  (1871);  and  in  an  article  on  the  Secret  Sects  of 
Syria  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (1873).  In  the  dose  of  the  year 
1 87 1  he  became  Lord  Almoner's  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge, 
married,  and  settled  down  to  teaching.  His  salaiy  was  small, 
and  his  affairs  were  further  complicated  by  the  long  illness  of  hts 
wife,  who  died  in  1878.  In  1882,  two  years  after  his  second 
marriage,  he  left  Cambridge,  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Standard 
newspaper  to  write  on  non-politicil  subjects.  He  was  called  to 
the  English  bar  in  1874,  and  early  in  1882  he  was  asked  by  the 
government  to  go  to  the  East  and  assist  jthe  Egyptian  expeditiott 
by  his  mfluence  over  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  £l-TIh.  He  was 
instmcted,  apparently,  to  prevent  the  Arab  sheikhs  from  joining 
the  Egyptian  rebels  and  to  secure  thdr  non-interfexence  with  the 
Suez  Canal.  He  went  to  Gaza,  without  an  escort  made  his  way 
safely  through  the  desert  to  Suez — an  exploit  of  singular  boldness 
—and  was  highly  successful  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Bedouin. 
He  was  appomted  interprcter-in-chief  to  the  force  in  Egypt, 
and  from  Suez  he  was  again  sent  into  the  desert  with  Captain 
William  John  Gill  and  Flag-Lieutenant  Harold  Cbarringtoo 
to  procure  camels  and  gain  the  allegiance  of  the  sheikhs  by 
considerable  presents  of  money.  On  this  journey  he  and  his 
companions  were  led  into  an  ambush  and  murdered  (August 
1882).  Their  renuuns,  recovered  after  the  war  by  the  effofts 
of  Sir  Charles  (then  Colond)  Waneni  now  lie  in  St  Paiil^k 
Cathedral. 

Palmer's  highest  qualities  appeared  in  hb  traiFcb,  tapedaXLy  m 
the  heroic  adventures  of  his  last  joumejrs.  His  brilliant  scholanhip 
is  displayed  rather  in  the  works  he  wrote  in  Peraiaa  and  other  Eactera 
lanffuages  than  m  his  English  books,  whidi  wen:  geooally  wiittei 
under  pressure.  His  acholarBhip  was  wholly  Eastern  in  character, 
and  lacked  the  critical  aualities  of  the  modem  school  of  Oncntal 
learning  in  Europe.  All  nis  works  show  a  great  linguistic  range  and 
very  versatile  talent:  but  he  Idt  no  permanent  Utefary  moottment 
worthy  of  his  powers.  His  chief  writings  arc  The  Deseri  of  the 
Exodus  (1871),  Poems  of  Behd  ed  Dm  (Ar.  and  Eng.,  1876-1S77). 
Arabic  Crammar  (1874),  Hutory  of  Jerusalem  (1871),  bv  Bcsaatand 
Palmer — the  latter  wrote  the  part  taken  from  Arabic  sources; 
Persian  Dictionary  (2876)  and  En^uk  and  Persian  DieHomary 
(posthumous,  2883);  translation  of  the  Kocan  (1880)  for  the  Sccrtd 
Books  of  Ike  East  series,  a  spirited  but  not  very  accurate  rcoderisg. 
He  also  did  good  service  in  editing  the  Name  LiOs  of  the  Palestiae 
Exploration. 

PALMER,  ERASTUS  DOW  (182 7-1904),  American  scoipCar, 
was  bom  at  Pompey,  New  York,  on  the  2nd  of  April  181 7.  In 
his  leisure  moments  as  a  carpenter  he  started  by  carving  portraits 
in  cameo,  and  then  began  to  modd  in  day  with  modi  soccess. 
Among  his  works  are:  "  The  White  Captive "  (1858)  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York;  "Peace  in  Bondage* 
(1863);  "  Angd  at  the  Sepulchre  "  (1865),  Albany,  New  York; 
a  bronze  statue  of  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Livingston  (1874),  in 
Statuary  Hall,  Capitol,  Washington;  and  many  portrait  buds. 
He  died  in  Albany  on  the  9th  of  Majpch  1904.  His  son,  Waker 
Launt  Palmer  (b.  2S54),  who  studied  art  tmder  Carohis-Doraa 
in  Paris,  became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Desiga 
(1897),  and  is  best  known  for  his  painting  of  snow  scenes. 

PALMER,  OEDROB  (181^1897),  British  biscuit -manufactnitr, 
was  bom  on  the  i8th  of  January  181 8,  at  Ixmg  Sattmi,  Soaiexset« 
shire,  where  hb  family  had  been  yeomen-farmers  for  several 
generations.  The  Palmers  were  Quakers,  and  George  Palmer 
was  educated  at  the  school  of  the  Sodety  of  Friends  at  Sidcot, 
Somersetshire.  About  1832  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  miller  and 
confectioner  at  Taunton,  and  in  1841,  in  conjunaion  with 
Thomas  Huntley,  set  up  as  a  biscuit-manufacturer  at  Rending- 
By  the  application  of  steam-machinery  to  biscuit-manufactttre 
the  firm  of  Huntley  &  Palmer  in  a  comparatively  short  tine  built 
up  a  very  large  business,  of  which  on  the  death  of  Huntley  ia 
1857  George  Palmer  and  his  two  brothen,  Samud  and  Williaa 
Isaac  Palmer,  became  proprietors    In  the  same  year  Geocfe 
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Palmer  was  elected  mayor  of  Reading,  and  from  1878-1885  he 
was  Liberal  member  of  Parliament  for  the  town.  He  died  at 
Reading,  to  which  be  had  been  a  most  generous  benefactor,  on 
the  xgth  of  August  1897.  His  sons,  George  William  Palmer  (b. 
1851)  and  Sir  Walter  Palmer  (b.  1858),  displayed  a  like  munifi- 
cence, particularly  in  connexion  with  University  College,  Reading. 
George  William  Palmer,  besides  being  mayor  of  Reading, 
represented  the  town  in  Parliament  as  a  Liberal.  Sir  Walter 
Palmer,  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1904,  became  Conservative 
member  for  Salisbury  in  190a 

PAUIBR.  JOHN  McAULBY  (1817-1900),  American  soldier 
and  political  leader,  was  bom  at  Eagle  Creek,  Kentucky,  on  the 
13th  of  September  1817.  In  1831  his  family  removed  to  Illinois, 
and  in  183Q  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  state.  He  was 
A  member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention  of  1847.  In 
1 85^1855  he  was  a  Democratic  member  of  the  sute  Senate,  but 
joined  the  Republican  party  upon  its  organization  and  became 
one  of  its  leaders  in  Illinois.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
national  convention  in  1856  and  a  Republican  presidential 
elector  in  i860.  In  1 861  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  peace  conven- 
tion in  Washington.  During  the  CivO  War  he  served  in  the 
Union  army,  rising  from  the  rank  of  colonel  to  that  of  major- 
general  in  the  volunteer  service  and  taking  part  in  the  o^ture 
of  New  Madrid  and  island  No.  10,  in  the  battles  of  Stone  River 
and  Chickamauga,  and,  under  Thomas,  in  the  Atlanta  campaign. 
He  was  governor  of  Illinois  from  1869  to  1873.  In  1872  he 
joined  the  Liberal-Republicans,  and  eventually  returned  to  the 
Democratic  party.  In  1891-1897  he  was  a  Democratic  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  In  1896  he  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency,  by  the  "  Gold-Democrats,"  but  received  no  electoral 
votes.  He  died  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  the  isth  of  September 
1900. 

See  TV  Personal  RecoOecUons  of  John  M.  Palmer-^Tke  Story  of  an 
Earnest  Liftt  published  posthumously  in  1901. 

PALMER*  RAT  (1808-1887),  American  clergyman  and  hymn- 
writer,  was  bom  in  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  Z2th 
of  November  1808.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1830,  and 
in  1832  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Haven  West  Associ- 
ation of  Congregational  Ministers.  In  1 835-1850  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Central  Congregational  Churcb  of  Bath,  Maine,  and  in 
1850-1866  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Albany,  New 
York;  and  from  1866  to  1878  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
American  Congregational  Union.  He  died  on  the  39th  of  March 
18S7  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where,  from  x88i  to  1884  he  had 
been  assistant  pastor  of  the  Belleville  Avenue  Congregational 
Church.  His  most  widely  known  hjmm,  beginning  "  My  faith 
looks  up  to  Thee,  Thou  Lamb  of  Calvary,"  was  written  in  1830, 
was  set  to  the  tune  "  Olivet  "  by  Lowell  Mason,  and  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages;  his  hymn  beginning  *' Jesus, 
these  eyes  have  never  seen  "  (1858)  is  also  well-known. 

Among  the  hymns  translated  by  him  are  those  beginning:  "O 
Christ,  our  King,  Creator,  Lord  "  (by  Grcgoiy  the  Great) ;  Come 
Holy  Ghoet  in  love  "  (by  Robert  II.  of  France) ;  "  Jesus,  thou  Toy  of 
loving  hearts  "  (by  Bernard  of  Clairvaux) ;  and  "  O,  Bread  to  pilf^ms 
ffiven  *'  (from  the  Latin).  Other  hymns(9omeof  them  translations 
from  Latin)  and  poems  were  collected  in  his  Complete  Poetual  Works 
(X876),  followed  m  1880  by  Voices  of  Hope  and  Gladness.  He  also 
WHTte  Spiritual  Improvement  (1830),  republished  in  1851  as  Closet 
Hortrs;  Hints  on  the  Formation  of  ReHgious  Opinions  (i860),  and 
Earnest  Words  on  True  Siifeess  in  Life  (1873). 

PALMER,  8A1IUBL  (1805-1881),  English  landscape  painter 
and  etcher,  was  bora  in  London  on  the  27th  of  January  1805. 
He  was  delicate  as  a  child,  but  in  1819  he  exhibited  both  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  the  British  Institution;  and  shortly  after- 
wards he  became  intimate  with  John  Linnell,  who  introduced 
him  to  Varley,  Mulready,  and,  above  all,  to  William  Blake,  whose 
strange  and  mystic  genius  had  the  most  powerful  effect  on 
Palmer's  art.  An  illness  led  to  a  residence  of  seven  years  at 
Shoreham  in  Kent,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  scenery  of  the 
district  are  constantly  recurrent  in  his  works.  Among  the  more 
important  productions  of  this  time  are  the  *'  Bright  Cloud  "  and 
the  "Skylark,"  paintings  in  oil,  which  was  Palmer's  usual  medium 
Id  earlier  life,    lo  1839  he  married  a  daughter  of  Linnell.    The 


wedding  tour  was  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  over  two  years  in 

study.   Returning  to  London,  he  was  in  1843  elected  an  associate 

and  in  1854  a  fuJl  member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  m  Water 

Colours,  a  method  to  which  he  afterwards  adhered  in  his  painted 

work.    His  productions  are  distinguished  by  an  excellent  com« 

mand  over  the  forms  of  landscape,  and  by  mastery  of  rich, 

glowing  and  potent  colouring.    Among  the  best  and  most 

important  paintings  executed  by  Palmer  during  his  later  years 

was  a  noble  series  of  illustrations  to  Milton's  L* Allegro  and  // 

Penseroso.    In  2853  the  artist  was  elected  a  member  of  the 

English  Etching  Club.    Considering  his  reputation  and  success 

in  this  department  of  art,  his  plates  are  few  in  number.    Their 

virtues  are  not  those  of  a  rapid  and  vivid  sketch;  they  aim  rather 

at  truth  and  completeness  of  tonality,  and  embody  many  of  the 

characteristics  of  other  nxxles  of  engraving — of  mezzotint,  of 

line,   and   of   woodcut.     Readily   accessible   and   sufficiently 

representative  plates  maybe  studied  in  the  "  Early  Ploughman," 

in  Etching  and  Elckers  {ist  ed.),  and  the  "  Herdsman's  Cottage," 

in  the  third  edition  of  the  same  work.    In  1861  Palmer  removed 

to  Reigate,  where  he  died  on  the  24th  of  May  1882.    One  of  his 

latest  efforts  was  the  production  of  a  series  of  etchings  to  illustrate 

his  English  metrical  version  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  which  was 

published  in  1883,  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  the  artist's 

water-colours  and  with  etchings,  of  which  most  were  completed 

by  his  son,  A.  H.  Palmer. 

PAUIBR,  a  township  of  Hampden  county,  Massachusetts, 

U.S.A.   Pop.  (1910  U.S.  census)  86zo.    It  has  an  area  of  about 

31  sq.  m.  of  broken  hill  country.    Its  chief  village,  also  named 

Palmer,  about  25  m.  east  of  Springfield,  is  on  the  Chicopee  river, 

is  served  by  the  Boston  &  Albuiy  and  the  Central  Vermont 

railways,  and  by  an  electric  line  to  Springfield,  and  has  varied 

manufactures;  the  other  villages  are  Thoradike,  Bondsville, 

and  Three  Rivers.     The  principal  manufactures  are  cotton 

goods,  carpets  and  wire  goods.    I^lmer  was  originally  settled  in 

17x6,  but  received  a  notable  accession  of  population  from  a 

large  Scotch-Irish  colony  which  went  from  Ulster  to  Boston  in 

1718.    Their  settlement  was  followed,  apparently,  by  immigration 

from  Ireland  in  1727.    In  1752  the  plantation  was  incorporated 

as  a  "  district,"  and  under  a  general  state  law  of  1775  gained  the 

legal  rights  of  a  township.    Palmer  was  a  centre  of  diuffection 

in  the  time  of  the  Shays  Rebellion. 

Sec  T.  H.  Temple,  History  of  the  Town  of  Palmer  . . .  1716-1889 
(Palmer.  1889). 

PAUIBR,  a  pilgrim  who  as  a  sign  or  token  that  he  had  made 
pilgrimage  to  Palestine  carried  a  palm-branch  attached  to  his 
staff,  or  more  frequently  a  cross  made  of  two  strips  of  palm-leaf 
fastened  to  his  hat.  The  word  is  frequently  used  as  synonymous 
with  '*  pilgrim  "  (see  Pzlcrdiage).  The  name  "  palmer  "  or 
"  palmer-worm  "  is  often  given  to  many  kinds  of  hairy  cater- 
pillars,  specifically  to  that  of  the  destructive  tineid  nwth, 
YpsUophus  pomeidla.  The  name  is  either  due  to  the  English 
use  of  "  palm  "  for  the  blossom  or  catkin  of  the  willow-tree,  to 
which  the  caterpillars  bear  some  resemblance,  or  to  the  wandering 
pilgrim-like  habits  of  such  caterpillars.  Artificial  flies  used 
in  angling,  covered  with  bristUiig  hairs,  are  known  also  as 
"  palmers  "  or  "  hacUes." 

PALMERSTON.  HENRY  JOHN  TEMPLE,  3BD  Viscotmr  (1784- 
2865),  English  statesman,  was  bom  at  Broadlands,  near  Romsey, 
Hants,  on  the  20th  of  October  2784.  The  Irish  branch  of  the 
Temple  family,  from  which  Lord  Palmerston  descended,  was  very 
distantly  related  to  the  great  English  house  of  the  same  name, 
but  these  Irish  Temples  were  not  without  distinction.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  they  had  furnished  a  secretary  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  to  Essex  m  Sir  William  Temple  (1555-2627),  after- 
wards provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  whose  son.  Sir  John 
Temple  (2600-2677),  ^^  master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland.  The 
latter's  son,  Sir  William  Temple  (q.v.),  figured  as  one  of  the  ablest 
diplomatists  of  the  age.  From  his  younger  brother,  Sir  John 
Temple  (i632-2>04),  who  was  speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  Lord  Palmerston  descended.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
speaker,  Henry,  rst  Viscount  Palmerston  (c.  2673-2757),  was 
created  a  peer  of  Ireland  on  the  12th  of  March  2723,  and  was 
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succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Heniy  the  second  viscount  (1739- 
1802),  who  married  Miss  Mary  Mee  (d.  1805),  a  lady  celebrated 
for  her  beauty. 

The  and  viscount's  eldest  son,  Henry  John,  is  mentioned  by 
Lady  Elliot  in  her  correspondence  as  a  boy  ol  singular  vivadty 
and  energy.  These  qualities  adhered  to  him  through  life,  and 
he  had  scarcely  left  Harrow,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  the 
death  of  his  father  (April  27,  1802)  raised  him  to  the  Irish 
peerage.  It  was  no  doubt  owing  to  his  birth  and  connexions, 
but  ^ill  more  to  his  own  talents  and  character,  that  Lord 
Palmerston  was  thrown  at  a  very  early  age  into  the  full  stream 
of  political  and  official  life.  Before  he  was  four-and-twenty  he 
had  stood  two  contested  elections  for  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
at  which  he  was  defeated,  and  he  entered  parliament  for  a  pocket- 
borough,  Newtown,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  June  1807.  Through  the 
interest  of  his  guardians  Lord  Malmcsbury  and  Lord  Chichester, 
the  duke  of  Portland  made  him  one  of  the  junior  lords  of  the 
Admiralty  on  the  formation  of  his  administration  in  1807.  A 
few  months  later  he  delivered  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  defence  of  the  expedition  against  Copenhagen, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  justified  by  the  known  designs  of  Napo- 
leon on  the  Danish  court.  This  speech  was  so  successful  that 
when  Perceval  formed  his  government  in  2809,  he  proposed.to 
this  young  man  of  five-and-twenty  to  take  the  chancellorship  X)l 
the  exchequer.  Lord  Palmerston,  however,  preferred  the  less 
important  office  of  secretary-at-war,  charged  exclusively  with  the 
finanrial  business  of  the  army,  without  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and 
in  this  position  he  remained,  without  any  signs  of  an  ambitious 
temperament  or  of  great  political  abilities,  for  twenty  years 
(1809-1828).  During  the  whole  of  that  period  Lord.Palmerston 
was  chiefly  known  as  a  man  of  fashion,  and  a  subordinate  minister 
without  influence  on  the  general  policy  of  the  cabinets  he  served. 
Some  of  the  most  humorous  poetical  pieces  in  the  New  Whig  Guide 
were  from  his  pen,  and  he  was  entirely  devoted,  like  his  friends 
Peel  and  Croker,  to  the  Tory  party  of  that  day.  Lord  Palmerston 
never  was  a  Whig,  still  leas  a  Radical;  he  was  a  statesman  of 
the  old  English  aristocratic  type,  liberal  in  his  sentiments, 
favourable  to  the  march  of  progress,  but  entirely  opposed  to 
the  claims  of  democratic  government. 

In  the  later  years  of  Lord  Liverpool's  administration,  after 
the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry  in  1822,  strong  dissensions  existed 
in  the  cabinet.  The  Liberal  section  of  the  government  was 
gaining  ground.  Canning  became  foreign  minister  and  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Huskisson  began  to  advocate  and 
apply  the  doctrines  of  free  trade.  Roman  Catholic  emancipation 
was  made  an  open  question.  Although  Lord  Palmerston  was 
not  in  the  cabinet,  he  cordially  supported  the  measures  of 
Canning  and  his  friends.  Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool, 
Canning  was  called  to  the  head  of  affairs;  the  Tories,  including 
Peel,  withdrew  their  support,  and  an  alliance  was  formed  between 
the  Liberal  members  of  the  late  ministry  and  the  Whigs.  In  this 
combination  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  was  first  offered' 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  who  accepted  it,  but  this  appointment  was 
frustrated  by  the  king's  intrigue  with  Henries,  and  Palmerston 
was  content  to  remain  secretary-at-war  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
which  he  now  entered  for  the  first  time.  The  Canning  adminis- 
tration ended  in  four  months  by  the  death  of  its  illustrious  chief, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  feeble  ministry  of  Lord  Goderich, 
which  barely  survived  the  year.  But  the  "  Canningites,"  as 
they  were  termed,  remained,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  hastened 
to  include  Palmerston,  Huskisson,  Charles  Grant,  Lamb  (Lord 
Mdboume)  and  Dudley  in  his  government.  A  dispute  between 
the  duke  and  Huskisson  soon  led  to  the  resignation  of  that 
minister,  and  his  friends  felt  bound  to  share  his  fate.  In  the 
spring  of  1828  Palmerston  found  himself  in  opposition.  From 
that  moment  he  appears  to  have  directed  his  attention  closely 
to  foreign  affairs;  indeed  he  had  already  urged  on  the  duke  of 
Wellington  a  more  active  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece; 
he  had  made  several  visits  to  Paris,  where  he  foresaw  with  great 
accuracy  the  impending  revolution;  and  on  the  1st  of  June  1829 
he  made  his  first  great  speech  on  foreign  affairs.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston was  no  orator;  his  language  was  unstudied,  and  his  delivery 


somewhat  embarrassed;  but  he  generally  found  words  to  say 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  to  address  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  language  best  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  the 
temper  of  his  audience.  An  attempt  was  made  by  thie  duke  of 
Wellington  in  September  1830  to  induce  Palmerston  to  re-enter 
the  cabinet  .which  he  refused  to  do  without  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
Lord  Grey,  and  from  that  time  forward  be  may  be  said  to  have 
associated  his  political  fortunes  with  those  of  the  Wliig  party.  It 
was  therefore  natural  that  Lord  Grey  should  place  tit  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs  in  his  hands  upon  the  formation  of  the  great 
ministry  of  1S30,  and  Palmerston  entered  with  zeal  on  the  duties 
of  an  office  over  which  he  continued  to  exert  his  powerful 
influence,  both  in  and  out  of  office,  for  twenty  years. 

The  revolution  of  July  1830  had  just  given  a  strong  shock  to 
the  existing  settlement  of  Europe.  The  kingdom  of  thie  Nether- 
lands was  rent  asunder  by  the  Belgian  revohition;  Portugal  was 
the  scene  of  civil  war;  the  Spanish  succession  was  about  to  opc-n 
and  place  an  infant  princess  on  the  throne.  Poland  was  in  arms 
against  Russia,  and  the  northern  powers  formed  a  closer  alliance, 
threatening  to  the  peace  and  the  liberties  of  Europe.  In  pccsence 
of  these  varied  dangers,  Lord  Palmerston  was  prepared  to  act  with 
spirit  and  resolution,  and  the  result  was  a  notable  achievcmeot 
of  his  diplomacy.  The  king  of  the  Netherlands  had  appealed  to 
the  powers  who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne  to  maintain  his 
rights;  and  a  conference  assembled  accordingly  in  London  to 
settle  the  question,  which  involved  the  independence  of  Belgium 
and  the  security  of  England.  On  the  one  hand,  the  nonhern 
powers  were  anxious  to  defend  the  king  of  Holland;  cm  the  other 
hand  a  party  in  France  aspired  to  annex  the  Belgian  provinces. 
The  policy  of  the  British  government  was  a  close  aUiance  with 
France,  but  an  alliance  bsued  on  the  principle  that  no  interests 
were  to  be  promoted  at  variance  with  the  just  rights  of  others,  or 
which  could  give  to  any  other  nation  well-founded  cause  of 
jealousy.  If  the  northern  powers  supported  the  Kng  of 
Holland  by  force,  they  would  encounter  the  resistance  of  France 
and  England  united  in  arms,  if  France  sought  to  annex  Belgium 
she  would  forfeit  the  alliance  of  England,  and  find  herself  opposed 
by  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  end  the  polk>*  of 
England  prevailed;  numerous  difficulties,  both  great  and  smalt, 
were  overcome  by  the  conference,  although  on  the  verge  of  war. 
peace  was  maintained;  and  Prince  Leopdki  of  Saze-Coboxig  was 
placed  upon  the  throne  iA  Belgium. 

In  1833  and  1834  the  youthful  queens  Donna  Maria  of  Portogd 
and  Isabella  of  Spain  were  the  representatives  and  the  hope  of  the 
constitutional  party  in  those  countries — a«t<ailfd  and  hard 
pressed  by  their  absolutist  kinsmen  Don  Miguel  and  Don  Carlos, 
who  were  the  representatives  of  the  male  line  of  successioc. 
Lord  Palmerston  conceived  and  executed  the  plan  €A  a  quadruple 
alliance  of  the  constitutional  states  of  the  We^  to  serve  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  irarthern  alliance.  A  treaty  for  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Peninsula  was  signed  in  London  on  the  22nd  ol  April 
2834;  and,  although  the  strug^  was  somewhat  prolonged  in 
Spain,  it  accompli^ed  its  object.  France,  however,  had  been  a 
reluctant  party  to  this  treaty.  She  never  executed  her  share  in 
it  with  zeal  or  fidelity.  Louis  Philippe  was  accused  of  secretly 
favouring  the  Carlists,  and  he  positively  refused  to  be  a  party  to 
direct  interference  in  Spain.  It  b  probable  that  tbe  hesitatioo 
of  the  French  court  on  this  question  was  one  €d  the  causes  of  tbe 
extreme  personal  hostility  Lord  Palmerston  never  ceased  to  she* 
towards  the  king  of  the  French  down  to  the  end  of  hb  life,  if 
indeed  that  sentiment  had  not  taken  its  oripn  at  a  much  earlkr 
period.  Nevertheless,  at  this  same  time  (June  1834)  hard 
Palmerston  wrote  that "  Paris  is  the  pivot  of  my  foreign  policy.'* 
M.  Thiers  was  at  that  time  in  office.  Unfortunate^  these 
differences,  growing  out  of  the  opposite  policies  of  the  t«o 
countries  at  tbe  court  of  Madrid,  increased  in  each  sooccedisg 
year;  and  a  constant  but  sterile  rivalry  was  kept  up,  which 
ended  in  results  more  or  less  humiliating  and  injorioiis  to  both 
nations. 

The  affairs  of  the  East  interested  Lord  Palmerston  m  tbe 
hif^est  degree.  During  the  Greek  War  of  IndepcndeDoe  he 
had  strenuously  supported  the  claims  of  the  Hdlenes  against  tte 
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"Turks  and  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  London.  But  from 
1830  the  defence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  became  one  of  the 
cardinal  objects  of  his  policy.  He  believed  in  the  regeneration 
of  Turkey.  "  All  that  we  hear,"  he  wrote  to  Bulwer  (Lord 
Dalling),  "  about  the  decay  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  its  being 
a  dead  body  or  a  sapless  trunk,  and  so  forth,  is  pure  unadulterated 
nonsense."  The  two  great  aims  he  had  m  view  were  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  Russia  on  the  Bosporus  and  of  France  on 
the  Nile,  and  he  regarded  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of 
the  Porte  as  the  chief  barrier  against  both  these  aggressions. 
Against  Russia  he  had  long  maintained  a  suspicious  and  hostile 
altitude.  He  was  a  party  to  the  publication  of  the  "  Portfolio  " 
in  1834,  and  to  the  mission  of  the  "  Vixen  "  to  force  the  blockade 
of  Circassia  about  the  same  time.  He  regarded  the  treaty  of 
Unkiar  Skelessi  which  Russia  extorted  from  the  Porte  in  1832, 
when  she  came  to  the  relief  of  the  sultan  after  the  battle  of 
Konieh,  with  great  jealousy;  and,  when  the  power  of  Mehemet 
Ali  in  Egypt  appeared  to  threaten  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman 
dynasty,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  a  combination  of  all  the 
powers, who  signed  the  celebrated  collective  note  of  the  37th  of 
July  1839,  pledging  them  to  maintain  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  as  a  security  for  the  peace  of 
Europe.  On  two  former  occasions,  in  1833  and  in  1835,  the 
policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  proposed  to  afford  material  aid 
to  the  Porte  against  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  was  overruled  by  the 
cabinet;  and  again, in  1839,  when  Baron  Brunnow first  proposed 
the  active  interference  of  Russia  and  England,  the  offer  was 
rejected.  But  in  1840  Lord  Palmerston  returned  to  the  charge 
and  prevailed.  The  moment  was  critical,  for  Mehemet  Ali  had 
occupied  Syria  and  won  the  battle  of  Nezib  against  the  Turkish 
forces,  and  on  the  ist  of  July  1839  the  sultan  Mohammed 
expired.  The  Egyptian  forces  occupied  Syria,  and  threatened 
Turkey;  and  Lord  Ponsonby,  then  British  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  vehemently  urged  the  necessity  of  crushing  so 
formidable  a  rebellion  against  the  Ottoman  power.  But  France, 
though  her  ambassador  had  signed  the  collective  note  in  the 
previous  year,  declined  to  be  a  party  to  measures  of  coercion 
against  the  pasha  of  Egypt.  Pahnerston,  irriuted  at  her 
Egyptian  policy,  flung  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  northern 
powers,  and  the  treaty  of  the-  zsth  of  July  1840  was  signed  in 
London  without  the  knowledge  or  concuiTence  of  fiance.  This 
measure  was  not  taken  without  great  hesitation,  and  strong 
opposition  on  the  part  of  several  members  of  the  British  cabinet. 
Lord  Palmerston  himself  declared  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Mdboume 
that  he  should  quit  the  ministry  if  his  policy  was  not  adopted; 
and  he  carried  his  point.  The  bombardment  of  Beirut,  the  fall 
of  AcT«,  and  the  total  collapse*  of  the  boasted  power  of  Mehemet 
Ali  followMl  in  rapid  succession,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year 
Lord  Palmeiston's  policy,  which  had  convulsed  and  terrified 
Europe,  was  triumphant,  and  the  author  of  it  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  statesmen  of  the  age.  At  the  same 
time,  though  acting  with  Russia  in  the  Levant,  the  British 
government  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan  to  defeat  her 
intrigues  in  Central  Asia,  ahd  a  contest  with  China  was  terminated 
by  the  conquest  of  Chusan,  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  island 
of  Hong-Kong. 

Within  a  few  months  Lord  Melbourne's  administration  came 
to  an  end  (1841),  and  Lord  Palmerston  remained  for  five  years 
out  of  office.  The  crisis  was  past,  but  the  change  which  took 
place  by  the  substitution  of  M.  Guizot  for  M.  Thiers  in  France, 
and  of  Lord  Aberdeen  for  Lord  Palmerston  in  England,  was  a 
fortunate  event  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  Lord  Palmerston 
had  adopted  the  opinion  that  peace  with  France  was  not  to  be 
relied  on,  and  indeed  that  war  between  the  two  countries  was 
sooner  or  later  inevitable.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  M.  Guizot 
inaugurated  a  different  policy;  by  mutual  confidence  and  friendly 
offices  they  entirely  succeeded  in  restoring  the  most  cordial 
underslan^ng  betwe<fn  the  two  governments,  and  the  irritation 
which  Lord  Palmerston  had  inflamed  gradually  subsided, 
nuring  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Palmerston 
J«d  a  retired  life,  but  he  attacked  with  characteristic  bitterness 
Asbburton  treaty  with  the  United  Sutes,  which  closed 


successfully  some  other  questions  he  had  long  kept  open.  In 
all  these  transactions,  whilst  full  justice  must  be  done  to  the 
force  and  patriotic  vigour  which  Lord  Palmerston  brought  to 
bear  on  the  questions  he  took  in  hand,  it  was  but  too  apparent 
that  he  imported  into  them  an  amount  of  passion,  of  personal 
animosity,  and  imperious  language  which  rendered  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  queen  and  of  his  colleagues  a  dangerous  minister. 
On  this  ground,  when  Lord  John  Russell  attempted,  in  December 
1845,  to  form  a  ministry,  the  combination  failed  because  Lord 
Grey  refused  to  join  a  government  in  which  Lord  Palmerston 
should  resume  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs.  A  few  months 
later,  however,  4bis  difficulty  was  surmounted;  the  Whigs 
returned  to  power,  and  Palmerston  to  the  foreign  office  (July 
1846),  with  a  strong  assurance  that  Lord  John  Russell  should 
exercise  a  strict  control  over  his  proceedings.  A  few  days  sufiliced 
to  Show  how  vain  was  this  expectation.  Tlie  French  government 
regarded  the  appointment  of  Palmerston  as  a  certain  sign  of 
renewed  hostilities,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  a  despatch 
in  which  Palmerston  had  put  forward  the  name  of  a  Coburg 
prince  as  a  candidate  for  the  hand  of  the  young  queen  of  Spain, 
as  a  justification  for  a  departure  from  the  engagements  entered 
into  between  M.  Guizot  and  Lord  Aberdeen.  However  little 
the  conduct  of  the  French  government'  in  this  transaction  of 
the  Spanish  marriages  can  be  vindicated,  it  is  certain  that  it 
originated  in  the  belief  that  in  Palmerston  France  had  a  restless 
and  subtle  enemy.  The  efforts  of  the  British  minister  to  defeat 
the  French  marriages  of  the  Spanish  princesses,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  were 
wholly  unsuccessful;  France  #on  the  game,  though  with  no 
small  loss  of  honourable  reputation. 

The  revolution  of  2848  spread  like  a  conflagration  through 
Europe,  and  shook  every  throne  on  the  Continent  except  those 
of  Russia,  Spain,  and  Belgium.  Palmerston  sympathized,  or 
was  supposed  to  sympathize,  openly  with  the  revolutionary 
party  abroad.  No  state  was  regarded  by  him  with  more 
aversion  than  Austria.  Yet  his  opposition  to  Austria  was 
chiefly  based  upon  her  occupation  of  great  part  of  Italy  and  her 
Italian  policy,  for  Palmerston  maintained  that  the  existence  of 
Austria  as  a  great  power  north  of  the  Alps  was  an  essential 
element  in  the  system  of  Europe.  Antipathies  and  sympathies 
had  a  large  share  in  the  political  views  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
his  sjmipathies  had  ever  been  passionately  awakened  by  the  cause 
of  Italian  independence.  He  supported  the  Sidhans  against  the 
king  of  Naples,  and  even  allowed  arms  to  be  sent  them  from 
the  arsenal  at  Woolwich;  and,  although  he  had  endeavoured  to 
restrain  the  king  of  Sardinia  from  his  rash  attack  on  the  superior 
forces  of  Austria,  he  obtained  for  him  a  reduction  of  the  penalty 
of  defeat.  Austria,  weakened  by  the  revolution,  sent  an  envoy 
to  London  to  request  the  mediation  of  England,  based  on  a  large 
cession  of  Italian  territory;  Lord  Palmerston  rejected  the  terms 
he  might  have  obtained  for  Piedmont.  Ere  long  the  reaction 
came;  this  straw-fire  of  revolution  burnt  itself  out  in  a  couple 
of  years.  In  Hungary  the  civil  war,  which  had  thundered  at 
the  gates  of  Vienna,  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Russian  interven- 
tion. Prince  Schwarzenberg  assumed  the  government  of  the 
empire  with  dictatorial  power;  and,  in  spite  of  what  Palmerston 
termed  his  "  judicious  bottle-holding,"  the  movement  he  had 
encouraged  and  applauded,  but  to  which  he  could  give  no  material 
aid,  was  everywhere  subdued.  The  British  government,  or 
at  least  Palmerston  as  iu  representative,  was  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  resentment  by  every  power  in  Europe,  except 
the  French  republic;  and  even  that  was  shortly  afterwards  to 
be  alienated  by  Palmerston's  attack  on  Greece. 

This  state  of  things  was  regarded  with  the  utmost  annoyance 
by  the  British  court  and  by  most  of  the  British  ministers. 
Palmerston  had  on  many  occasions  taken  important  steps 
without  their  knowledge,  which  they  disapproved.  Over  the 
Foreign  Oiiice  he  asserted  and  exercised  an  arbitrary  dominion, 
which  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  premier  could  not  control.  The 
queen  and  the  prince  consort  (see  Victoria,  Queen)  did  not 
conceal  their  indignation  at  the  position  in  which  he  had  placed 
them  with  all  the  other  courts  of  Europe.    When  Kossuth,  the 
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Hungarian  leader,  landed  in  England,  Palmerston  proposed  to 
receive  bim  at  Broadlands,  a  design  which  was  only  prevented 
by  a  peremptory  vote  of  the  cabinet;  and  in  1850  he  took 
advantage  of  Don  Pacifico's  very  questionable  claims  on  the 
Hellenic  government  to  organize  an  attack  on  the  little  kingdom 
of  Greece.^  Greece  being  a  state  under  the  joint  protection  of 
three  powers,  Russia  and  France  protested  against  its  coercion 
by  the  British  fleet,  and  the  French  ambassador  temporarily 
left  London,  which  promptly  led  to  the  termination  of  the 
affair.  But  it  was  taken  up  in  parh'ament  with  great  warmth. 
After  a  nTemorable  debate  (Jtme  17),  Palmerston 's  policy  was 
condemned  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  House  of 
Commons  was  moved  by  Roebuck  to  reverse  the  sentence, 
which  it  did  (June  29)  by  a  majority  of  46,  after  having  heard 
from  Palmerston  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  speech  ever 
delivered  by  him,  in  which  he  sought  to  vindicate,  not  only 
his  claims  on  the  Greek  government  for  Don  Pacifico,  but 
his  entire  administration  of  foreign  affairs.  It  was  in  this 
speech,  which  lasted  five  hours,  that  Palmerston  made  the  well- 
known  declaration  that  a  British  subject — *'  Civis  Romanus 
sum  " — ought  everywhere  to  be  protected  by  the  strong  arm 
of  the  British  government  against  injustice  and  wrong.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  parliamentary  triumph,  there  were  not  a 
few  of  his  own  colleagues  and  supporters  who  condemned  the 
spirit  in  which  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Crown  were  carried 
on;  and  in  that  same  year  the  queen  addressed  a  minute  to  the 
prime  minister  in  which  she  recorded  her  dissatisfaction  at  the 
manner  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  evaded  the  obligation  to  sub- 
mit his  measures  for  the  royal  sanction  as  failing  in  sincerity  to 
the  Crown.  This  minute  was  communicated  to  Palmerston,  who 
did  not  resign  upon  it.  These  various  circumstances,  and  many 
more,  had  given  rise  to  distrust  and  uneasiness  in  the  cabinet, 
and  these  feelings  reached  their  climax  when  Palmerston,  on 
the  occurrence  of  the  coup  d*iiai  by  which  Louis  Napoleon  made 
himself  master  of  France,  expressed  to  the  French  ambassador 
in  London,  without  the  concurrence  of  his  colleagues,  his 
personal  approval  of  that  act.  Upon  this  Lord  John  Russell 
advised  his  dismissal  from  office  (Dec.  185:).  Palmerston 
speedily  avenged  himself  by  turning  out  the  government  on  a 
militia  bill;  but  although  he  survived  for  many  years,  and 
twice  filled  the  highest  office  in  the  state,  his  career  as  foreign 
minister  ended  for  ever,  and  he  returned  to  the  foreign  office 
no  more.  Indeed,  he  assured  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  1853,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  resume  the  seals  of  that  department.  Not- 
withstanding the  zeal  and  abih'ty  which  he  had  invariably 
displayed  as  foreign  minister,  it  had  long  been  felt  by  his  col- 
leagues that  his  eager  and  frequent  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  foreign  countries,  his  imperious  temper,  the  extreme  acerbity 
of  his  language  abroad,  of  which  there  are  ample  proofs  in  his 
published  correspondence,  and  the  evasions  and  artifices  he 
employed  to  carry  his  points  at  home,  rendered  him  a  dangerous 
representative  of  the  foreign  interests  of  the  country.  But  the 
lesson  of  his  dismissal  was  not  altogether  lost  on  him.  Although 
his  great  reputation  was  chiefly  earned  as  a  foreign  minister,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  in  which  he  filled 
other  offices,  were  not  the  least  useful  or  dignified  portion  of 
his  career. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  cabinet  of  1853,  which  was  com- 
posed by  the  junction  of  the  surviving  followers  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  with  the  Whigs,  under  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Palmerston 
accepted  with  the  best  possible  grace  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  office,  nor  was  he  ever  chargeable  with 
the  slightest  attempt  to  undermine  that  Government.  At  one 
moment  he  withdrew  from  it,  because  Lord  John  Russell  per- 
sisted in  presenting  a  project  of  reform  which  appeared  to  him 
entirely  out  of  season;  and  he  advocated,  with  reason,  measures 

*  David  Pacifico  (1784-18^)  was  a  Portuguese  Jew,  bom  a  British 
subject  at  Gibraltar.  He  became  a  mercnant  at  Athens,  and  in 
1847  his  house  was  burnt  down  in  an  anti-Semitic  riot.  Pacifico 
brought  an  action,  laying  the  damages  at  £26,000.  At  the  same  time 
Geom  Finlay,  the  historian,  was  urging  nis  own  grievances  against 
the  Greek  govemment.  and  as  both  claims  were  repudiated  Palmer- 
ston took  them  up.    Eventually  Pacifico  received  a  subsunttal  sum. 


of  greater  energy  on  the  approach  of  war,  which  mi^  pocably, 
if  they  had  been  adopted,  have  averted  the  contest  with  Russia. 
As  the  difficulties  of  the  Crimean  campaign  increased,  it  was 
not  Lord  Palmerston  but  Lord  John  Russell  who  broke  up  the 
government  by  refusing  to  meet  Roebuck's  motion  of  inquiry. 
Palmerston  remained  faithful  and  loyal  to  his  colleagues  in  the 
hour  of  danger.  Upon  the  resignation  €d  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  the  general  sentiment  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country  called  Palmerston  to  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  he  entered,  on  the  5th  of  February  1855,  upon  iht 
high  office,  which  he  retained,  with  one  short  Interval,  to  the 
day  of  his  death*  Palmerston  was  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
his  life  when  he  became  prime  minister  of  England. 

A  series  of  fortunate  events  followed  his  accessioii  to  power. 
In  March  1855  the  death  of  the  emperor  Nicholas  removed  his 
chief  antagonist.  In  September  Sevastopd  was  taken.  The 
administration  of  the  British  army  was  reformed  by  a  consolida- 
tion of  offices.  In  the  following  spring  peace  was  signed  io 
Paris.  Never  unce  Pitt  had  a  minister  enjoyed  a  greater  share 
of  popularity  and  power,  and,  unlike  Pitt,  Palmerston  kad  the 
prestige  of  victory  in  war.  He  was  assailed  in  parliament  by 
the  eloquence  of  Gladstone,  the  sarcasms  of  Disrada,  and  tbc 
animosity  of  the  Manchester  Radicals,  but  the  country  was 
with  him.  Defeated  by  a  hostile  combination  of  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  question  of  the  Chinese  war  in  1857 
and  the  alleged  insult  to  the  British  flag  in  the  seizure  of  the 
lorcha  "  Arrow,"  he  dissolved  parliament  and  appealed  to  the 
nation.  The  result  was  the  utter  defeat  of  the  extreme  Radical 
party  and  the  return  of  a  more  compact  Liberal  majority. 
The  great  events  of  the  succeeding  years,  the  Indian  Mniiny, 
and  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Napoleon  III.,  belong  rather  to  the 
general  history  of  the  times  than  to  the  life  of  Palmerston;  but 
it  was  fortunate  that  a  strong  and  able  govemment  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  Lord  Derby's  second  administration  of  1858 
lasted  but  a  single  year,  Palmerston  having  casually  beea 
defeated  on  a  measure  for  removing  conspiracies  to  ncrdcr 
abroad  from  the  class  of  misdemeanour  to  that  of  felony,  which 
was  introduced  in  consequence  of  Gruni's  attempt  on  the  life 
of  the  emperor  of  the  French.  But  in  June  1859  Palmentoa 
returned  to  power,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  be  proposed 
to  Cobden,  one  of  his  most  constant  exponents,  to  take  office, 
and  on  the  refusal  of  that  gentleman  MOner  Gibsm  was 
appointed  to  the  board  of  trade,  althou^  be  had  been  the 
prime  mover  of  the  defeat  of  the  govemment  on  the  Con^iiracy 
Bill.  Palmerston  had  learnt  by  experience  that  it  was  wiser 
to  conciliate  an  opponent  than  to  attempt  to  crash  faim,  and 
that  the  imperious  tcne  he  had  sometimes  adopted  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  his  supposed  «  bscquiousneas  to  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  were  the  causes  of  the  temporary  reverse  be  had 
sustained.  Although  Palmerston  approved  the  objects  of  the 
French  invasion  of  Italy  in  so  far  as  they  went  to  establish 
Italian  independence,  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to 
France  was  an  incident  which  revived  his  old  suspicions  of  tix 
good  faith  of  the  French  emperor.  About  this  time  he  czpccssed 
to  the  duke  of  Somerset  his  conviction  that  Napoleon  III.  ^  had 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  a  deep  and  unextinguishable  desire 
to  humble  and  punish  England,"  and  that  war  with  France  was 
a  contingency  to  be  provided  against.  The  unprotected  coa- 
dition  of  the  principal  British  fortresses  and  arsenals  had  lorg 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  succeeded  in  inducing  the  House 
of  Commons  to  vote  nine  millions  for  the.fortification  of  those 
important  points. 

In  1856  the  projects  for  cutting  a  navigable  canal  tkrooi^ 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  was  brought  forward  by  M.  dc  Lesseps,  aad 
resisted  by  Palmerston  with  all  the  weight  he  could  bring  to 
bear  against  it.  He  did  not  foresee  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  British  commerce  from  this  great  work,  and  te  ««s 
strongly  opposed  to  the  establishmoit  <rf  a  powerful  Freoch 
company  on  the  soil  of  Egypt.  The  concession  of  land  to  the 
company  was  reduced  by  his  intervention,  but  in  other  respe<t& 
the  work  proceeded  and  was  accomplished.  It  nay  here  b» 
mentioned,  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  foresi^i,  that. 
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FiImeRton  told  Lord  Malmesbuiy,  on  his  acttssion  to  the 
foreign  office  in  1858,  that  the  chief  reason  of  his  <^»po8ition 
to  the  canal  was  this:  be  believed  that,  if  the  canal  was  niade 
and  proved  successful,  Great  Britain,  as  the  first  mercantile 
state,  and  that  most  closely  connected  with  the  East,  would 
be  the  power  most  interested  in  it;  that  England  would  therefore 
be  drawn  irresistibly  into  a  more  direa  interference  in  Egypt, 
which  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  because  England  had  already 
enough  upon  her  hands,  and  because  intervention  might  lead 
to  a  rupture  with  France.  He  therefore  preferred  that  no  such 
fine  of  communication  should  be  opened. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War  in  1861,  Lord 
Falmerston  acknowledged  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  British 
government  to  stand  aloof  from  the  fray;  but  his  own  opinion 
led  him  rather  to  desire  than  to  avert  the  rupture  of  the  Union, 
which  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of 
England  and  France,  to  recognize  a  bkxkade  of  the  Southern 
ports,  which  was  notoriously  imperfect,  and  extremely  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  Europe.  The  cabinet  was  not  of  this  opinion, 
and,  although  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  South  were  promptly 
rea>gnized,  the  neutrality  ot  the  Government  was  strictly 
observed.  When,  however,  the  Southern  envoys  were  taken  by 
force  from  the  *'  Trent,"  a  British  packet,  Palmerston  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  insist  upon  a  full  and  complete  reparation 
for  90  gross  an  infraction  of  international  law.  But  the  difficulty 
with  the  American  government  over  the  "  Alabama  "  and  other 
vessels,  fitted  out  in  Britbh  ports  to  help  the  Southern  cause, 
was  only  settled  at  last  (see  Alabama  Auutiahon)  by  an 
award  extremely  onerous  to  England. 

The  last  transaction  in  which  Palmerston  engaged  arose  out 
of  the  attack  by  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  its  leading 
states  Austria  and  Prussia,  on  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  and 
the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  UoUtein.  There  was  but  one 
feeling  in  the  British  public  and  the  nation  as  to  the  dishonest 
character  of  that  unprovoked  aggression,  and  it  was  foreseen 
that  Austria  would  ere  long  have  reason  to  repent  her  share  in 
it.  Palmerston  endeavoured  to  induce  France  and  Russia  to 
concur  with  England  in  maintaining  the  Treaty  of  London, 
which  had  guaranteed  the  integrity  ot  the  Danish  dominions. 
But  those  powers,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  stood  aloof,  and  the 
conference  held  in  London  in  1864  was  without  effect.  A 
proposal  to  send  the  British  fleet  into  the  Baltic  was  overrxiled, 
and  the  result  was  that  Denmark  was  left  to  her  own  resources 
against  her  formidable  opponents.  In  the  following  year,  on 
the  1 8th  of  October  1865,  Lord  Palmerston  expired  at  Brocket 
Hall,  after  a  short  Ulness,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 
His  remains  were  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Although  there  was  much  in  the  official  life  of  Lord  Palmerston 
which  inspired  distrust  and  alarm  to  men  of  a  less  ardent  and 
contentious  temperament,  he  had  a  k>fty  conception  of  the 
strength  and  the  duties  of  England,  he  was  the  irreconcilable 
enemy  of  slavery,  injustice  and  oppression,  and  he  laboured  with 
inexhaustible  energy  for  the  dignity  and  security  of  the  Empire. 
In  private  life  his  gaiety,  his  buoyancy,  his  high  breeding,  made 
even  his  political  opponents  forget  their  differences;  and  even 
the  warmest  altercations  on  public  affairs  were  merged  in  his 
large  hospitality  and  cordial  social  relations.  In  this  respect 
he  was  aided  with  consummate  abib'ty  by  the  taa  and  grace 
of  Lady  Palmerston,  the  widow  of  the  sth  Earl  Cowper,  whom 
he  married  at  the  close  of  1839,  and  who  died  in  1869.  She 
devoted  herself  with  enthusiasm  to  all  her  husband's  interesu 
and  pursuits,  and  she  made  his  house  the  most  attractive  centre 
of  society  in  London,  if  not  in  Europe.  They  had  no  children, 
and  the  title  became  extinct,  the  property  descending  to  Lady 
Palmenton's  second  son  by  Earl  Cowper,  W.  F.  Cowper-Temple, 
afterwards  Baron  Mount  Temple,  and  then  to  her  grandson 
Evel3m  Ashley  (1836-1907)  son  of  her  daughter^  who  married 
the  7th  earl  of  Shaftesbury— who  was  Lord  Palmerston's 
private  secretary  from  2858  to  186s. 

The  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston,  by  Lord  Dallin^  (2  vols.,  1870), 
with  valuable  sdcctions  from  the  miniater's  autobiographical  diaries 
aad  private  cocrcspondenoe,  only  came  down  to  1847,  and  was 


comi^etcd  by  Evdyn  Ashley  (vol.  ui.,  1 874 ;  iv.,  v..  1 876).  The  whole 
was  re-edited  by  Mr  Ashley,  in  two  volumes  (1879},  the  standud 
biography.  The  Lift  by  Lloyd  Sanders  (1888)  is  an  excellent  shorter 
work. 

PALHBBSTON,  the  chief  town  of  the  Northern  Territory  of 
South  Australia,  in  Palmerst(Mi  county,  on  the  E.  shore  of 
Pwt  Darwin,  sooo  m.  direct  N.N.W.  of  Adelaide.  The  town 
stands  60  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  which  it  is  almost 
surrounded.  There  are  a  government  house,  a  town  hall,  and 
an  experimental  nursery  garden.  Palmerston  has  a  magnificent 
harbour,  accessible  to  ocean-going  vessels,  and  the  jetty  is 
connected  by  rail  with  Piayfoid,  146  m.  distant.  Cool  breeaes 
blow  almost  continuously  throughout  the  year.  The  mean  aimuai 
rainfall  is  62*21  in.    Pop.  (1901),  1973,  mostly  Chinese. 

PAUIETTO.  in  botany,  a  popular  name  for  Sabot  Palmetto, 
the  Palmetto  palm,  a  native  of  the  southern  United  States, 
especially  in  Florida.  It  has  an  erect  stem,  20  to  80  ft.  high 
and  deeply  cut  fan-shaped  leaves,  5  to  8  ft.  long;  the  fruit  is  a 
black  drupe  |  to  |  in.  long.  The  trunks  make  good  piles  for 
wharves,  &c.,  as  the  wood  resists  the  attacks  of  borers;  the 
leaves  are  used  for  thatching.  The  palm  is  grown  as  a  pot-plant 
in  greenhouses. 

PALMISTRT,  (from  "pahnist,"  one  who  studies  the  palm, 
and  the  Teutonic  affix  ry  signifying  *'  art ";  also  called 
CHZaoKANCY,  from  x<^»  the  hand,  and  /lo^tia,  divination). 
The  desire  to  learn  what  the  future  has  in  store  is  nearly  as 
old  as  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  mankind,  and  has  been  the 
parent  of  many  empirical  systems  of  fortune-telling,  which 
profess  to  afford  positive  knowledge  whereby  the  affairs  of  life 
may  he  regulated,  and  the  dangers  of  failure  foretold.  Most  of 
these  systems  come  into  the  category  of  occult  pursuits,  as  they 
are  the  interpretations  of  phenomena  on  the  ground  of  fanciful 
presumptions,  by  an  appeal  to  unreal  or  at  least  unverifiable 
influences  and  rdations. 

One  €A  the  oldest  of  this  large  family  of  predictive  systems 
is  that  of  palmistry,  whereby  the  various  irregularities  and 
flexion-folds  of  the  skin  of  the  hand  are  interpreted  as  being 
associated  with  mental  or  moral  dispositions  and  powers,  as 
weU  as  with  the  current  of  future  events  in  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual. How  far  back  in  prehistoric  times  this  system  has  been 
practised  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  in  China  it  is  said  to  have 
existed  3000  years  before  Christ,'  and  in  Greek  literature  it  is 
treated  even  in  the  most  ancient  writings  as  wcU-known  belief. 
Thomas  Blackwell'  has  collected  some  Homeric  references: 
a  work  by  Melampus  of  Alexandria  is  extant  in  several  versions. 
Polemon,  Aristotle  and  Adamantius  may  also  be  named  as  having 
dealt  with  the  subject;  as  also  have  the  medical  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome — Hippocrates,  Galen  and  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  in 
later  times  the  Arabian  commentators  on  these  authors.  From 
references  which  can  be  gathered  from  patristic  writinip  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  the  belief  in  the  mystical  meaning 
of  marks  on  the  "  organ  of  organs  "  was  a  part  of  the  popular 
philosophy  of  their  times. 

After  the  invention  of  printing  a  very  considerable  mass  of 
literature  concerning  this  subject  was  produced  during  the 
1 6th  and  17th  centuries.  Praetorius,  in  his  Ludicrum  chiro- 
monticum  (Jena,  i66z)*  has  collected  the  titles  of  77.  Other 
works  are  quoted  by  Fullebom  and  HSrst,  and  by  writers 
on  the  history  of  philosophy  and  magic;  altogether  about 
98  hooka  on  the  subject  published  before  1700  are  at  present 
accessible.  There  is  not  very  much  variety  among  these  treat- 
ises, one  of  the  earliest,  valuable  on  account  of  its  rarity,  is 
the  bk)ck-book  by  Hartlieb,  Die  Kwut  Ciromaniia*  published 
at  Augsburg  about  1470  (probably,  but  it  bears  no  imprint 
of  place  or  date).  In  this  there  are  colossal  figures  of  hands, 
each  of  which  has  its  regions  marked  out  by  inscriptions.  Few 
of  these  works  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  require  mention. 

*  Giles,  in  Contemporary  Review  (1905). 

*  Proofs  of  Ou  Inouiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer, 
p.  330  (Lonoon.  1736). 

'This  book  is  worthy  of  note  on  account  of  the  quaint  and 
sarcastic  humour  oS  its  numerous  acrostic  verses. 

*  There  is  a  copy  in  the  Rylands  Library,  Mancncster.  See  also 
Dibdin's  BOliotr^kkal  Decameron  (1817),  i.  143. 
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The  best  are  those  by  Pompeiii9,Robert  Fludd,  John  de  Indagine, 
Taisnienis,  Baptista  dalla  Porta,  S.  Cardan,  Godenius,  Codes, 
FrOlich,  Summer,  Rothmann,  Ingebert,  Pomponius  Gauricus, 
and  Tricassus  Mantuamia.  There  are  abo  early  Hebrew  works, 
of  whidi  one  by  Gedaliah  is  extant.  An  Indian  literature  is 
also  said  to  exist.  Some  of  these  authors  attempt  to  separate 
the  physiognomical  part  of  the  subjea  (Chirognomia)  from 
the  astrological  (Chiromantia);  see  especially  Caspar  Scbott  in 
iiagia  noturatis  universaliSf  Bamberg,  1677.  Since  the  middle 
of  the  iQth  century,  in  spite  of  the  enactments  of  laws  in  Britain 
and  elsewhere  against  the  practice,  there  has  been  a  recrudescence 
of  belief  in  palmistry,  and  a  new  Ulerature  has  grown  up  differing 
little  in  essence  from  the  older.  The  more  important  books  of 
this  series  are  K.  G.  Cams,  Ober  Grund  u.  Bedeutung  der  ter- 
schiedenen  For  men  der  Hand,  1846;  Landsberg,  Die  HandieUer 
(Posen,i86i);  Adolf  DesbaroUes,  Les  Mystires  de  la  main  {iS^ij); 
C  S.  D'Arpentigny,  Ckirognomie,  la  science  de  la  main  (1865), 
of  which  an  EngUsh  version  has  been  published  by  Heron 
AUen  in  1886;  G.  Z.  Gcssmann,  KaUckismui  der  Handlesekunsl 
(Berlin,  1889);  Czynsai,  Die  Deutung  der  Handlinien  {UreaAtn, 
1893);  R.  Beamish,  The  Psychonomy  of  the  Hand  (1865);  Frith 
and  Allen,  The  Science  of  Palmistry  (1883);  Cotton,  Palmistry 
and  its  practical  uses  (1890).  Some  of  the  older  writ^^&ppealed 
to  Scripture  as  supporting  their  systems,  especially  the  texts 
Exod.  xiii.  x6;  Job  xxxviL  7;  and  Prov.  ill.  z6.  A  considerable 
amount  of  literature  pro  and  con  was  devoted  to  this  controversy 
in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries. 

At  the  present  day  palmistry  is  practised  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  China.  The  criteria  of  judgment  used  there  are  referred  to 
in  the  article  by  Professor  H.  A.  Giles,  already  quoted.  It  is 
also  extensively  practised  in  India,  especially  by  one  caste  of 
Brahmins,  the  Joshi.  In  Syria  and  Egypt  the  palmist  can  be 
seen  plying  his  trade  at  the  caffs;  and  among  the  Arabs  there 
are  chiromantists  who  are  consulted  as  to  the  probable  success 
of  enterprises.  It  is  probably  from  their  original  Indian  home 
that  the  traditional  dukkeripen  (fortune-telling)  of  the  gipsies 
has  been  derived. 

This  system  of  divination  has  the  charm  ot  simplidty  and 
definiteness,  as  an  application  of  the  "  doctrine  of  signatures  " 
which  formed  so  extensive  an  dement  in  the  occult  writings  of 
the  past  six  centuries.  In  the  course  of  ages  every  detail  has 
been  brought  under  a  formal  set  of  rules,  which  only  need 
mechanical  application.  There  have  been  in  past  times  con- 
siderable divergences  in  the  practice,  but  at  present  there  is 
a  fairly  uniform  system  in  vogue.  One  school  lays  special 
stress  on  the  general  shape  and  outline  of  the  hand.  Corvaeus 
enumerates  70  varieties,  Pamphilus  cuts  them  down  to  6,  John 
de  Indagine  to  27,  and  Tricassus  Muituanus  raises  them  to  80. 
The  characters  of  softness  or  hardness,  dryness  or  moisture, 
&c.,  are  taken  account  of  in  these  classifications.  The  lines  of 
cardinal  importance  are  (i)  the  rasceta  or  cross  suld,  which 
isolate  the  hand  from  the  forearm  at  the  wrist,  and  which  are 
the  flexion  folds  between  the  looser  forearm  skin  and  that  tied 
down  to  the  fascia  above  the  levd  of  the  anterior  annular 
ligament.  (2)  The  line  which  isolates  the  ball  of  the  thumb, 
where  the  skin  ceases  to  be  tied  to  the  front  of  the  palmar  fascia, 
is  called  the  line  of  life.  (3)  A  line  starting  above  the  head  of 
the  second  metacarpal  bone  and  crossing  the  hand  to  the  middle 
of  its  ukiar  border  is  the  line  of  the  head.  (4)  The  transverse  line 
below  this  which  passes  from  the  ulnar  border  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  head  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  and  ends  somewhere 
about  the  root  of  the  index  finger  is  the  line  of  the  heart.  (5) 
The  vertical  line  descending  from  the  middle  of  the  wrist  to  end 
about  the  base  of  the  middle  finger  is  the  line  of  fortune.  (6) 
The  oblique  line  which  begins  at  the  wrist  end  of  the  line  of  life 
and  descends  towards  the  ulnar  end  of  the  line  of  the  head  is  the 
line  of  the  liver. 

These  lines  isolate  certain  swellings  or  monticuli,  the  largest 
of  which  is  (i)  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  called  the  mountain  of 
Venus;  (a)  that  at  the  base  of  the  index  finger  is  the  mountain  of 
Jupiter;  (3)  at  the  root  of  the  middle  finger  b  the  mountain  of 
Saturn,  while  those  at  the  bases  of  ring  and  little  finger  are 


.respectively  the  mountains  of  the  (4)  Sun  and  (5)  of  Mercury. 
Above  the  mountain  of  Mercury,  and  between  the  lines  olhtad 
and  heart  is  (6)  the  mountain  of  Mars,  and  above  the  line  of  the 
heart  is  (7)  the  mountain  of  the  Moon.  The  relative  sizes  of 
these  mountains  have  assigned  to  them  their  definite  correla- 
tions with  characters:  the  ist  with  charity,  love,  libertinage; 
the  2nd  with  religiosity,  ambition,  love  of  honour,  pride,  super- 
stition; the  3rd  with  wisdom,  good  fortune,  prudence,  or  ^riien 
defident  improvidence,  ignorance,  failure;  the  4th  when  large 
makes  for  success,  celebrity,  intelligence,  audadty,  when  small 
meanness  or  love  of  obscurity;  the  sth  indicates  love  of  know- 
ledge, industry,  aptitude  for  commerce,  and  in  its  extreme 
forms  on  the  one  hand  love  of  gain  and  dishonesty,  on  the  other 
slackness  and  laziness.  The  6tb  is  related  to  degrees  of  courage, 
resolution,  rashness  or  timidity;  the  7th  indicates  sensitiveness, 
morality,  good  conduct,  or  immorality,  overbearing  temper  and 
self.wilL 

The  swdlings  on  the  palmar  faces  of  the  phalanges  of  the 
several  fingers  are  also  indicative,  the  ist  and  2nd  of  the  thumb 
respectively,  of  the  logical  faculty  and  of  the  will;  the  ist,  2ed 
and  3rd  of  the  index  finger,  of  materialism,  law  and  order, 
idealism;  those  of  the  middle  finger,  humanity,  system,  intd- 
ligence;  of  the  ring  finger,  truth,  economy,  energy;  ani  of  the 
little  finger,  goodness,  prudence,  refleaivenen. 

Over  and  above  these  there  are  other  marks,  erodes,  triao^es, 
&c.,  of  which  more  than  a  hundred  have  been  described  and 
figured  by  different  authors,  each  with  its  interpretation;  aad 
in  addition  the  back  of  the  hand  has  its  ridges.  The  Chinese 
combine  podoscopy  with  chiromancy. 

To  the  anatomist  the  roughnesses  of  the  palm  are  of  consider- 
able interest.  The  folds  are  so  disposed  that  the  thick  skin 
shall  be  capable  of  bending  in  grasping,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  requires  to  be  tightly  bound  down  to  the  skeleton  of  the  hand, 
else  the  slipping  of  the  skin  would  lead  to  insecurity  of  inebeiisio&, 
as  the  quilting  or  buttoning  down  of  the  covers  of  furaituxv  by 
upholsterers  keeps  them  from  slipping.  For  this  purpose  the 
skin  is  tied  by  connecting  fibres  of  white  fibrillar  tissue  to  the 
deep  layer  of  the  dermis  along  the  lateral  and  lower  edges  of  the 
palmar  fasda  and  to  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons.  Tht 
folds,  therefore,  which  are  disposed  for  the  purpose  of  m»^^i 
the  grasp  secure,  vary  with  the  relative  lengths  of  the  metacarpal 
bones,  with  the  mutual  relations  of  the  sheaths  of  the  teztdoas, 
and  the  edge  ot  the  palmar  fascia,  somewhat  also  with  the 
insertion  of  the  palmaris  brevis  muscle.  The  suld  are  empha- 
sized because  the  subcutaneous  fat,  which  is  copious  in  mder 
to  pad  the  skin  for  the  purpose  of  firmness  of  hotdiog,  being 
restricted  to  the  intervals  between  the  lines  along  whidi  the 
skin  is  tied  down,  makes  these  intervals  project,  and  these  are 
the  monticuli.  The  swelling  of  the  mountain  of  Venus  b  simply 
the  indication  of  the  size  of  the  musdes  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb, 
and  can  be  increased  by  their  exerdse.  Similarly  the  hypothenar 
musdes  for  the  little  finger  underlie  the  three  ulnar  margisial 
mountains,  the  sizes  of  which  depend  on  their  devdopment  and 
on  the  prominence  of  the  pisiform  bone. 

That  these  purely  mechanical  arrangements  have  any  psydoc, 
occult  or  predictive  meaning  u  a  fantastic  imagination,  which 
seems  to  have  a  peculiar  attraction  for  certain  types  of  nund, 
and  as  there  can  be  no  fundamental  hypothesb  of  coiTdatioe, 
its  disctission  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  reason. 

(A.  Ma.) 

PAUimC  ACID.  n-HEXADCCYUC  Acm,  CH«(CHt)MCOtH. 
an  organic  add  found  as  a  glyceride,  palxnitin,  in  all  aaizcal 
fats,  and  partly  as  s^yceride  and  partly  uncombined  in  palm  oiL 
The  cetyl  ester  b  !q>ermaceti,  and  the  myricyl  ester  b  largely 
present  in  beeswax.  It  b  most  conveniently  obtained  tram 
olive  <»!,  after  removal  of  the  oldc  add  (9.9.) ,  or  from  Japanese 
beeswax,  which  b  its  i^yceride.  Artifidall/  it  may  be  prepared 
by  heating  cetyl  alcohol  with  soda  lime  to  270*  or  by  f  tsicg 
okic  add  with  potassium  hydrate. 

PALM  SUNDAY  {Dominica  pclmanm),  the  Sunday  before 
Easter,  so  called  from  the  custom,  still  observed  in  the  Rcmaa 
Catholic  Church,  of  blessing  palm  branches  aad  carrying  tbem  ia 
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R  commcmertlfon  of  Chrbt'a  triumphil  intc] 
JerUMltn.  In  the  WesKro  Church,  PJm  Sundiy  is  m 
u  ihc  tan  diy  ol  Haly  Week,  and  iu  ccrcrnoDia  lubcr  : 
Kfip)  af  urvks,  culniiiuttag  in  Ibose  of  Good  Friday, 
commemDnle  the  PusIdd  of  the  Lonl. 

Tbt  catmoniti  on  PaJm  Sunday  as  cettbratcd  now  in  tlie 
Rooun  (Ulholic  Chuich  are  divirled  in  ihne  diuinct  paili 
(i)  The  sokmn  blesingof  the  palms,  (i)  the  pioccssion,  (3)  Lhi 


■ourini  wiIIdw  (hrm  in  EiieUdcI 
pUctd  bffor*  U>t  allar,  or  r'  -"-- 
ie  tpriqkling  of   holy  mtc 

beginiwilh  thciinginirby  tbvcl 


?af 

t.rilhn  in.  purple  eope  01 

™t  he^ff«o»»r7iS''z? 

njof  .,l™.n(n,n.  E>«] 

Cn 

and 

Ihcn 

he  prieH  bleuci  the  pair 

rtif 

"h? 

D  «luicver  place  they  nu 

pliC 

mayobriinThybeiKdict 

Sc.' 

TKe  priM  th^  wrinkle 

MVi 

e  ihe  p..,c  -1./P(a  «^ 

The  pnncipal  of  rhi  clergy  pre* 
in  iht  ctkbniiii.  who  iTien.  in 

and  the  haod  of  the  celebrant.    During  the  Olltribulion.aotiphont 
The  deacon  now  tomi  to  the  people  awl  layi  Pnctdamm  in  faa, 

the  ce^hrsnl  coming  laK  with  the  d^con  on  hit  left,  all  carrying 
laui,    Che  account   a\  the  entry   mio  Jeniulcm,   ending  with 


withth 


In  the  Orthodox  Eutem  dutch  Pibn  Sunday  ((UfHu^  or 
ivr4  Tur  ^BSiar,  iof/r^i  Baw^ifct,  or  i  fiaui^Sfei)  a  not  included 
in  Holy  Week,  but  is  regarded  a)  a  joyout  festival  comniem- 
orjting  Christ's  triumphal  eatiy  into  Jcnisileni.  Theie  is  no 
longer  a  pnKcssion;  but  the  palms  {in  Russia  nillow  twigs) 
are  blessed,  and  are  held  by  the  worshippers  during  Ihe  service. 

The  earliest  Ktanl  account  of  a  liturgical  celebration  of  Palm 

which  dates  from  the  4tb  century  and  contains  a  detailed  account 
of  the  Holy  Week  ceiemonfc*  it  Jerusalem  by  a  Spanish  kdy 


Jerusalem,  and  there  is  evidi 
it  had  already  been  copied 
West,  however.  It  wai  not  Introduced  until 
Pope   L,eD  I.  (d.  461)   the  present    Duminlc, 
'The  text  1»  publiihed  aouHig  the  appendii 
Orinnci  iu  C»IU  CMlin  (ind  od..  1S9B).  p.  4S 


the4lhand  5th  cen 


■  Drews  take*  this  10 


"  riding  on  an 


known  as  Dtmiiiia  pciiiaaii,  Paa^n  Sunday,  and  the  Western 

Church  treated  It  as  a  day,  not  of  rejoicing,  but  of  mourning. 
The  earliest  record  in  the  West  of  the  blessing  of  the  palmi  and 
the  subsequent  pTwessioa  is  the  liber  tnUHum  ol  the  West 
Gothic  Church  (published  by  F£iotin,  Paris,  1904,  pp.  178  sq4.)i 
which  dates  from  the  6th  century;  this  shows  plainly  that  the 
ceremorual  of  the  procession  had  been  borrowed  from  Jerusalem. 
As  10  how  far,  and  at  what  period,  it  became  common  there 
is  very  Ultte  evidence.  For  England,  the  earlicsl  record  is  the 
Dienlioa  by  Aldbelm,  bishop  of  Sherborne  (d.  ;oo),  in  his  De 
laiiJibtit  tirpniiaiU  (cap.  jo,  Migne  Palrol,  Lai.  Si),  p.  1  iS), 
of  a  uuratancia  paJmanim  lalannilai,  which  probably  means 
a  procession,  since  he  speaks  of  the  Btncdalus  giii  kjiiI,  Ac., 
being  sung  antipbonally.     As  the  middle  age^  advanced  the 


e  populai  and  ic 


isingly  a 


iphal  ptogiess  ol  Christ, 
the  bishop  riding  on  an  asi  or  horse,  as  in  the  East.*  Flowers, 
too,  were  blessed,  as  well  as  pilnu  and  willow,  and  carried  in 
Ihe  procession  (hence  Ihe  names  patcka  fiaridum,  iotttinica 
fimcm  iltama^.  lis  ^jwi^n.r.c.). 
The  origin  of  the  ceremony  of  bleidng  the  palms  is  moR  obscure. 


iHtslmyUtp,  XXI.  p.4l7,4CHio}aicrUKSla 
""*  pagan  origin.    It  is  sisaiiicant  that  olive  and  wUlcn 
been  chCHien  for  beneoktioa  together  with,  oc  as  u 


Lfid  pagan  origin.  It  is  sisaiiicant  that  oli« 
.lave  been  chcaien  for  beneoictioa  together  w... 
lor  palm,  and  that  an  eaorciiing  power  should 
lo  Ihe  consecrated  branches:  they  were  to  '1 
off  devils,  protect  Ihe  houres  where  they  wi 
ightnint  and  fire,  and  Ihe  fields  where  Ihey  wi 
lail  and  slofms.     But  healing  power  had  bet 


I  be'ascribed  to  the  paUn  also.    When  and  where  the  cuHom  firK 

Of  Ihe  reformed  churches,  the  Oiutch  ol  England  alone 
idodes  Palm  Sunday  in  the  Holy  Week  celebrations.  The 
bleubig  of  Ihe  palms  and  the  procession  wete,  however, 
abolished  at  ibe  Reformation,  and  the  name  "  Faltn  Sunday." 
though  it  sutvives  in  popular  uuge.  i>  not  ncntiooed  In  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  bitention  of  Ihe  compilen  ol 
the  Prayer-book  seems  to  have  been  to  testoie  the  "Sunday 
ne«  before  Easter,"  as  it  is  tlyied,  lo  lis  earlier  Western 
chaiacler  of  Paulon  Sunday,  the  second  [euon  at  matins 
<Matl.  nvi.  5)  and  Ihe  special  colieci.  Epistle  (Phil.  li.  s]  and 
Gospel  (Matt.  nvii.  t)  at  the  celebralion  of  Holy  Communion 
all  dwelling  on  the  bumilialion  and  passion  of  Christ,  with  no 
reference  to  the  triumphal  eniry  inia  Jeruulcm.  The  modern 
revival,  in  certain  churches  of  an  "  advanced  "  lyfw,  of  the 
cetemonies  of  blessing  the  palms  and  carrying  them  in  procession 
has  no  official  warrant,  and  is  tfaerefore  without  any  significance 
s  itluslrating  the  aulborilatlve  point  of  view  of  the  Church  of 
In^nd. 
01 


Lutheran  churches  only  that  of  Brandenburg 
kepi  Ihe  Falm  Sunday  procession  for  a  wT  " 
ribed   by  ihe   Church  order  (Kircktnerdri 


'bile.    This  was 


ibolishcd  by  the 

See  the  article 
Jm^iw  funded.). 

Hcnog.Hauck.  KamttuapatK  i^ ,...„,  ., 

Wiepen.  FdlmmnlBiipwrinouii  nrf  Palmrirl  (Boi 
Duchesne.  Orlpiut  la  ndli  CMIhh  (and  ed.,  Parii.  1808),  a.  33; 
•^or  ceremonies  anciently  observed  in  En|1jnd  on  Palm  ian& 

e  M.  E.  C.  Wakott,  Sairtd  Anhetctiiiy  (18M)  and  J.  Bram! 

D^nldr  mfifiiiliii  (ed.  1870). 

PAIKTRA,  the  Creek  and  Latin  name  of  t  fanwui  city  ol 
the  Easl,  now  a  mete  collcclion  ol  Anb  hovels,  but  stiU  an  object 
ercsl  on  account  of  lis  wonderful  ruins.     In  1  Cbton. 


Wclte,  Kirtlr^ 
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church  lenin 


cc  the  article  Foots.  fn,i 
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PALMYRA 


viii.  4,  and  in  the  native  tnacripUons,  it  is  called  TMlmor,  and 
this  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  among  the  Arabs  at  the 
present  day  (Tadmur,  Tudmur).^  The  site  of  Palmyra  lies 
150  m.  N.E.  of  Damascus  and  five  days'  camel  journey  from 
the  Euphrates,  in  an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  desert,  1,300  ft.  above 
sea-level.  At  this  point  the  great  trade  routes  met  in  ancient 
times,  the  one  crossing  from  the  Phoenician  ports  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  other  coming  up  from  Petra  and  south  Arabia. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Palmyra  is  in  s  Chron.  viii.  4,  where 
Solomon  is  said  to  have  built  "  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness  "; 
z  Rings  ix.  18,  however,  from  which  the  Chxonlder  derived  his 
tutemcnt,  reads  "  Tamar  "  in  the  Hebrew  text,  with  "  Tadmor  " 
hi  the  Hebrew  margin;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  text 
is  right  and  refers  to  Tamar  in  the  land  of  Judah  (Exek. 
xlvii.  xq;  xlviii.  28).  The  Chronicler,  we  must  suppose, 
altered  the  name  because  Tadmor  was  a  city  more  familiar 
and  renowned  ui  his  day,  or  possibly  because  he  wished  to 
increase  the  extent  of  Solomon's  kingdooL  Th^  date  of  the 
Chronicler  may  be  placed  about  300  b.c,  so  Palmyra  must 
have  been  in  existence  long  before  then.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  before  the  6th  century  B.C.  the  caravans  reached 
Damascus  without  coming  near  the  oasis  of  Tadmor;  probably, 
therefore,  we  may  connect  the  origin  of  the  dty  with  the  gradual 
forward  movement  of  the  nomad  Arabs  which  followed  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  ancient  nationalities  of  Syria  by  the  Babylonian 
Empire  (6th  century  B.C.).  The  Arabian  tribes  began  to  take 
possession  of  the  partly  cultivated  lands  east  of  Canaan,  became 
masters  of  the  Eastern  trade,  gradually  acquired  settled  habits, 
and  learned  to  speak  and  write  in  Aramaic,  the  language  which 
was  most  widely  current  throughout  the  region  west  of  the 
Euphrates  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  Empire  (6th-4th  century 
B.C.)-  It  is  not  till  much  later  that  Palmyra  first  appears  in 
Western  literature.  We  learn  from  Appian  {BeU.  ch.  v.  9)  that 
in  42-41  B.C.  the  city  was  rich  enough  to  excite  the  cupidity 
of  M.  Antonius  (Mark  Antony),  while  the  population  was  not  too 
large  to  save  itself  by  timely  flight.  The  series  of  native 
inscriptions,  written  in  Aramaic,  begins  a  few  years  after;  the 
earliest  bears  the  date  304  of  the  Sdeudd  era,  i.e.  9  B.C.  (Cooke, 
NortkSemilk  Inscriptions  No.  X4i"»Vogti6,  Syrie  Centrals 
No.  30a);  by  this  time  Palmyra  had  become  an  important 
trade-post  between  the  Roman  and  the  Parthian  sutes.  Its 
characteristic  dvilization  grew  out  of  a  mixture  of  various 
elements,  Arabic,  Aramaic,  Greek  and  Roman.  The  bulk  of 
the  population  was  of  Arab  race,  and  though  Aramaic  was  used 
as  the  written  language,  in  common  intercourse  Arabic  had  by 
no  means  disappeared.  The  proper  names  and  the  names  of 
deities,  while  partly  Aramaic,  are  also  in  part  unmistakably 
Arabic:  it  is  suggestive  that  a  purdy  Arabic  term  (/a^,  NSl. 
No.  136)  was  used  for  the  septs  into  which  the  citixens  were 
divided. 

Originally  kn  Arab  settlement,  the  oasis  was  transformed  in 
the  course  of  time  from  a  mere  halting-place  for  caravans  to 
a  city  of  the  first  rank.  The  true  Arab  despises  agriculture; 
but  the  pursuit  of  commerce,  the  organization  and  conduct,  of 
trading  caravans,  cannot  be  carried  on  without  widespread 
connexions  of  blood  and  hospitah'ty  between  the  merchant  and 
the  leading  sheiks  on  the  route.  An  Arabian  merchant  city 
is  thus  necessarily  aristocratic,  and  its  chiefs  can-  hardly  be 
other  than  pure  Arabs  of  good  blood.  Palmyra  also  possessed 
the  character  of  a  religious  centre,  with  the  worship  of  the  Sun- 
god  dominating  that  of  inferior  deities. 

The  chief  luxuries  of  the  ancient  worid,  silks,  jewels,  pearis, 
perfumes,  incense  and  the  h*ke,  were  drawn  from  India,  China 
and  southern  Arabia.  Pliny  {N.  H.  xii.  41)  reckons  the  yearly 
import  of  these  wares  into  Rome  at  not  less  than  three-quarters  of 
a  million  of  English  money.    The  trade  followed  two  routes: 

*  How  the  name  Palmyra  arose  is  obscure.  The  Greek  for  a 
palm  is  ^»t(.  and  the  Greek  ending  -yra  could  not  have  been  aifind 
to  the  Latin  palma,  Schultens  (Vita  5a/.,  Index  geogr.)  cites 
Taimur  as  a  variant  of  the  Arabic  name;  this  mi^t  mean  abound- 
ing in  palms  "  (from  the  root  tamar) ;  otherwise  Tadmor  may  have 
been  originally  an  Assyrian  name.  See  Lagarde,  Bildmmg  dtr 
Nomina,  p.  125  », 


one  by  the  Red  Sea,  Egypt  and  Alexandria,  the  other  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  through  the  Syro-Axabian  desert.  The  Utter, 
when  the  Nabataean  kingdom  of  Petra  (q.v.)  came  to  an  end 
(a.d.  X05),  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  F^Jmyrene  merchants^ 
Thdr  caravans  (tfvvoNai)  travelled  right  across  the  desert  to  the 
great  entrep6ts  on  the  Euphrates,  Votogesias,  about  55  m.  south- 
east of  Babylon,  or  Forath  or  Chaxmx  dose  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
{NSL  Nos.  XX3-115).  The  trade  was  enormously  profitable, 
not  only  to  the  merchants  but  to  the  town,  which  levied  a 
rigorous  duty  on  all  exports  and  imports;  at  the  same  time 
formidable  risks  had  to  be  faced  both  from  the  desert-tribes  and 
from  the  Parthians,  and  successfully  to  plan  or  convoy  a  great 
caravan  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinguished  service  to  the 
state,  oftoi  recognized  by  public  monuments  erected  by  **  ooondl 
and  people"  or  by  the  merchants  interested  in  the  vcntui«« 
These  monuments,  a  con^cuous  feature  ot  Palmyraie  archi- 
tecture, took  the  form  of  statues  placed  on  l»acketa  projecting 
from  the  upper  part  €A  the  pillars  which  Imed  the  principal 
thoroughfares.  Thus  arose,  beside  minor  streets,  the  imposing 
central  avenue  which,  starting  from  a  triumphal  arch  near 
the  great  temple  of  the  Sun,  formed  the  main  axis  of  the  dty 
from  south-east  to  north-west  for  a  length  of  1240  yards,  and 
at  one  time  consisted  of  not  less  than  750  cdtmsus  of  lo^-white 
limestone,  each  55  ft.  high. 

Local  industries  do  XK>t  seem  to  have  been  important.  One 
of  the  chid  of  them  was  the  production  €d  salt  from  the  deposits 
of  the  desert;*  another  was  no  doubt  the  manofactore  of 
leather;  the  inscriptions  nMntion  also  a  powerful  gfld  of  wort  era 
in  gold  and  silver  (NSI.  No.  126);  but  Palmyra  was  not  an 
industrial  town,  and  the  exacting  fiscal  system  which  drew 
profit  even  out  of  the  bare  necessaries  of  life — such  as  water, 
oil,  wheat,  salt,  wine,  straw,  wool,  skins  (see  Tanf  ii.  fr,  NSL 
pp.  3x5  sqq.)— must  have  wdghed  heavily  upon  the  artisan 
dass.  The  prominent  townsmen  were  engaged  in  the  ocganixa- 
tion  and  even  the  personal  conduct  of  caravans,  the  discharge 
of  pubh'c  offices  such  as  those  of  siraiigos,  secretary,  guardian  of 
the  wells,  president  of  the  banquets  of  Bd,  chid  <rf  the  market 
(see  NSL  Nos.  X14,  X15,  X2x,  122),  sometimes  the  vklaaDing 
of  a  Roman  expedition.  The  capable  performance  of  these 
functions,  which  often  involved  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifices, 
ensured  public  esteem,  honorary  inscriptions  and  statues;  aiui 
to  these  honours  the  head  oi  a  great  house  was  caicful  to  add 
the  glory  of  a  splendid  tomb,  consecrated  as  the  **  long  home  ** 
(lit.  "  house  of  eternity,"  d.  Ecdes.  xiL  5)  of  himself,  his  sons 
and  his  sons'  sons  for  ever.  These  tombs,  which  tie  outside 
the  dty  and  overlook  it  from  the  surrounding  hills,  a  feature 
characteristically  Arabic,  remain  the  most  interesting  monu- 
ments of  Palmyra.  Some  are  lofty  towers  containing  sepulchral 
chambers  in  stories;*  others  are  house-like  buildings  with  a 
single  chamber  and  a  richly  ornamented  portico;  the  aides  of 
these  •  chambers  within  are  adorned  with  the  names  and 
sculptured  portraits  of  the  dead.  As  a  rule  the  buildiiigs  of 
Palmyra  do  not  possess  any  architectural  individuality,  hvX 
these  tombs  are  an  exception.  The  style  of  all  the  ruins  tt  late 
classic  and  highly  ornate,  but  without  refinement. 

The  rise  of  Palmyra  to  a  position  of  political  importance 
may  be  dated  from  the  time  when  the  Romans  established 
ihemsdves  on  the  Syrian  coast.  As  early  as  the  first  imperial 
period  the  dty  must  have  admitted  the  suxerainty  of  Rome. 
for  decrees  respecting  its  custom-dues  were  issued  by  Cermanicta 
(a  j>.  X7-X9)  and  Cn.  Domitius  Corbulo  (aj>.  57-66).  At  the  ttipc 
time  the  city  had  by  no  means  surrendered  its  independence, 
for  even  In  the  days  of  Vespasian  (aj>.  6^79)  the  distinctive 

* "  The  soil  of  this  manb  (east  of  Palmyral  is  m  inperg«at«d 
with  salt  that  a  trench  or  pit  sunk  in  it  becomesfiUcd  m  a  Aon 
time  with  concentrated  brine,  the  water  of  which  evapontcs  in  tW 
intense  sunshine  and  leaves  an  incrustatioo  of  cxrdlent  oh  ** 
Post,  Narrative  efa  Second  Jommty  to  Palmyra  in  PU.  Expl.  Fluid's 
Qtly.  St.  (1892),  p.  324.  .  ^ 

'  One  of  these  tomb-towers,  called  Kav  eth-Thumych,  »  111  ft. 
high.  3^1  ft.  square  at  the  base,  as  ft.  8  in.  souare  above  the  base- 
ment ;  It  contains  «x  stories  and  places  for  480  isodics.  Opposit*  tltt 
entrance  within  is  a  hall  with  recesses  for  coffins  aod  a  rickJy  paoi  " 
oeiling;  underneath  is  an  immensr  vault. 
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position  of  Palmyra  as  an  intermediate  state  between  the  two 
great  powers  of  Rome  and  Parthia  was  recognized  and  carefully 
watched.  The  splendid  period  of  Palmjrra  (a.o.  130-270),  to 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  inscribed  monuments  belong, 
started  from  the  overthrow  of  Petra  (aj>.  X05),  which  left 
Palmyra  without  a  competitor  for  the  Eastern  trade.  Hadrian 
treated  the  city  with  special  favour,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  in  AJ>.  130,  granted  it  the  name  of  Hadriana  Palmyra 
(xr0iio*Tin  NSI.  p.  322).  Under  the  satne  emperor  the 
citstoms  were  revised  and  a  new  tariff  promulgated  (April, 
AJ>.  137),  cancelling  the  loose  system  of  taxation  "  by  custom  " 
which  formerly  had  prevailed.'  The  great  fiscal  inscription, 
which  still  remains  where  it  was  set  up,  gives  the  fullest  picture 
of  the  life  and  commerce  of  the  city.  The  government  was 
vested  in  the  council  {fiov\^)  and  people  (Si^/ioy),  and  admin- 
istered by  civil  officers  with  Greek  titles,  the  proeiros  (president), 
the  ^ammateus  (secretary),  the  archons,  syndics  and  dekaprdtoi 
(a  fiscal  council  of  ten),  following  the  model  of  a  Greek  muni- 
cipality under  the  Roman  Empire.  At  a  later  date,  probably 
under  Septimius  Severus  or  Caiacalla  (beginning  of  3rd  century), 
Palmyra  received  the  Jus  Ualicum  and  the  status  of  a  colony; 
the  executive  officials  of  the  council  and  people  were  called 
ilratf<0f,  equivalent  to  the  Homin  duumviri  {NSI.  Nos.  x  21, 127); 
and  Palmyrenes  who  became  Roman  citizens  began  to  t»kt 
Roman  names,  usually  Septimius  or  Julius  Aurelius,  in  addition 
to  their  native  names. 

It  was  the  Parthian  wars  of  the  3rd  century  which  brought 
Palmyra  to  the  front,  and  for  a  brief  period  raised  her  to  an 
almost  dazzling  position  as  mistress  of  the  Roman  East.  A 
new  career  of  ambition  was  opened  to  her  citizens  in  the  Roman 
honours  that  rewarded  services  to  the  imperial  armies' during 
their  frequent  expeditions  in  the  East.  One  house  which  was 
thus  distinguished  had  risen  to  a  leading  place  in  the  city  and 
before  long  played  no  small  part  in  the  world's  history.  Its 
members,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions,  prefixed  to  their 
Semitic  names  the  Roman  getUUicium  of  Septimius,  which  shows 
that  they  received  the  citizenship  under  Septimius  Severus 
(aj>.  193-2x1),  presumably  in  recognition  of  their  services  in 
connexion  with  his  Parthian  expedition.  In  the  next  generation 
Septimius  Odainath  or  Odenathus,  son  of  Haixan,  had  attained 
the  rank  of  Roman  senator  (ffvyxXifruAc,  Vogil6  No.  2x,  NSI. 
p.  a8s  n.).  conferred  no  doubt  when  Alexander  Severus  visited 
Palmyra  in  a.o.  230-231;  his  son  again,  Septimius  Hairan, 
seems  to  have  been  the  fixst  of  the  faxnily  to  receive  the  title  of 
RAs  Tadmor  ("  chief  of  Tadmor  ")  in  addition  to  his  Roman 
rank  {NSI.  No.  X25);  while  his  son — ^the  relationship,  though 
nowhere  stated,  is  practically  certain — the  famous  Septimius 
Odainath,  commonly  known  as  Odenathus  (f.v.),  the  husband 
of  Zenobia,  receiv^  even  higher  rank,  the  consular  dignity 
i^taruAs)  which  is  given  him  in  an  inscription  dated  a.d.  358, 
in  the  reign  of  Valerian  {NSI.  No.  X26).  The  East  was  then 
agitated  by  the  advance  of  the  Parthian  Empire  under  the 
SasMnidaf,  and  the  Palmyrenes,  in  spite  of  their  Roman  honours 
axid  their  Roman  dviliration,  which  did  not  really  go  much 
below  the  surface,  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  commit  them- 
selves altogether  to  the  Roman  side.'  But  Parthian  ambitions 
made  it  necessary  fpr  the  Palmyrenes  to  choose  one  side  or 
other,  and  their  choice  leaned  towards  Rome,  both  because 
they  dreaded  interference  with  their  religious  freedom  and 
because  the  Roman  emperor  was  further  off  than  the  Persian 
king.  In  the  contests  which  followed  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Palmyrene  princes  cherished  the  idea  of  an  independent 
empire  of  their  own,  thou^  they  never  threw  over  their  alle- 
g;iance  to  the  Roman  suzerain  until  the  closing  act  of  the  drama. 
Their  opportunity  came  with  the  disaster  which  befell  the 
Koman  army  under  Valerian  {q.v.)  at  Edessa,  a  disaster,  says 

'  'The  full  text,  both  Greek  and  Psimyrene,  with  an  Endtsh 
translation,  it  given  in  NSI,  pp.  313-340.  The  tariff  thoula  be 
compared  with  the  Greek  Tariff  of  Coptos  a.d  90  (Flinders  Petrie, 
Kofies.  pp.  2t  tqq.)  and  the  Latin  Tariff  of  Zarai  {Cotp.inscr.  lot. 
will.  4500). 

*  For  the  general  history  of  the  Period  see  Persia:  UiUory,  A. 
§  viiL,  "  The  Sawanian  Empire^" ' 


Mommsen,  which  had  nearly  the  same  significance  for  the 
Roman  East  as  the  victory  of  the  Goths  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  and  the  fall  of  Decius;  the  emperor  was  captured 
(a.d.  260)  and  died  in  captivity,  llie  Persians  swept  victoriously 
over  Asia  Minor  and  North  Syria;  not  however  without  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  Odenathus,  who  inflicted  considerable  losses 
on  the  bands  returning  home  from  the  pillage  of  Antioch.  It 
was  probably  not  long  after  this  that  (Menathus,  with  a  keen 
eye  for  his  advantage,  Duide  an  attempt  to  atuch  himself  to 
Shapur  I.  {q.t.)  the  Persian  king;*  his  gifts  and  letters,  however, 
were  contemptuously  rejected,  and  from  that  time,  as  it  seems, 
he  threw  himself  warmly  into  the  Roman  cause.  After  the 
captivity  and  death  of  Valerian,  Galltenus  succeeded  to  a  merely 
nominal  rule  in  the  East,  and  was  too  careless  and  self-indulgent 
to  take  any  active  measures  to  recover  the  k>st  provinces. 
Thereupon  the  two  leadlxig  generals  of  the  Roman  army, 
Macrianus  and  Callistus,  renounced  their  allegiance  and  pro- 
claimed the  two  sons  of  the  former  as  emperors  (a.d.  261). 
During  the  crisis  Odenathus  remained  loyal  to  Gallienus,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  by  the  grant  of  a  position  without 
paralle^under  ordinary  circumstances;  as  hereditary  prince  of 
Palmyra  he  was  appointed  dux  Orieniis,  a  sort  of  vice-emperor 
for  the  East  (a.d.  262).  He  started  promptly  upon  the  work 
of  recovery.  With  his  Palmyrene  troops,^  strengthened  by 
what  was  left  of  the  Roman  army  corps,  he  took  the  offensive 
against  Shapur,  defeated  him  at  Cteaiphon,  and  in  a  series  of 
brilliant  engagements  won  back  the  East  for  Rome.  During 
his  absence  at  the  wars,  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions  (aj>. 
262-267)  that  Palmyra  was  administered  by  his  deputy  Septi- 
mius Worod,  "  procurator  ducenjirius  of  Caesar  our  lord,"  also 
styled  "  commandant,"  as  being  Odenathus'  viceroy  (dipYaxkiTt, 
NSI.  Nos.  X27-129).  Then  in  the  zenith  of  his  success 
Odenathus  was  assassinated  at  Qom^  (Emesa)  along  with  his 
eldest  son  Herodes  (a.d.  266-267).  The  fortunes  of  Palmyra 
now  passed  into  the  vigorous  hands  of  Zenobia  {q.v.),  who  had 
been  actively  supporting  her  husband  in  his  policy.  Zenobia 
seems  to  have  ruled  on  behalf  of  her  young  son  Wahab-allath 
or  AthenodOrus  as  the  name  is  Graedzed,  who  counts  the  yean 
of  his  reign  from  the  date  of  his  father's  death.  Under 
Odenathus  Palmyra  had  extended  her  sway  over  Syria  and 
Arabia,  perhaps  also  over  Armenia,  Cilida  and  Cappadoda; 
but  now  the  tnx^  of  Zenobia,  numbering  it  is  said  70,000, 
proceeded  to  occupy  Egypt;  the  Romans  under  Probus  resisted 
vigorously  but  without  avail,  and  by  the  begiiming  of  aj>.  270, 
when  Aurelian  succeeded  Claudius  as  emperor,  Wahab-allath 
was  governing  Egypt  with  the  title  of  "  king."  His  coins  of 
270  struck  at  Alexandria  htat  the  legend  v{ir)  c{ffHSularis) 
R{im4Morum)  im{peratar)  d{ux)  R{oman(frum)  and  display  his 
head  beside  that  of  Aurelian,  but  the  latter  alone  is  styled 
Augustus.  Meanwhile  the  Palmyrenes  were  pushing  their 
influence  not  only  in  Eg3rpt  but  in  Asia  Minor;. they  contrived 
to  establish  garrisons  as  far  west  as  Ancyra  and  even  Chalcedon 
opposite  Byzantium,  while  still  professing  to  act  under  the 
terms  of  the  joint  rule  conferred  by  Gallienus.  Then  in  the 
course  of  the  year  a.d.  270-271  came  the  inevitable  and  open 
breach.  In  Palmyra  Zenobia  is  still  called ''  queen  "  {fiaffOoffffa, 
NSI.  No.  X31;  cf.  Wadd.  2628),  but  in  distant  quarters,  such 
as  Egypt,  she  and  her  son  claim  the  dignity  of  Augustus; 

'  Petrus  Patridut.  Fragm.  hist.  gnuc.  iv.  187. 

<The  Palmyrene  archers  were  especially  famous.  Apman 
mentions  them  in  connexion  with  M.  Antony's  raid  in  41  B.C.  {oeU. 
do.  v.  9).  Later  on  a  contingent  served  with  the  Roman  army  in 
Africa,  Britain,  Italy,  Hungaiy,  where  grave-stones  with  Palmyrene 
and  Latin  inscriptions  have  been  found;  see  Lidzbarski,  Nordsem. 
epigr.  p.  a8i  aeq. ;  Epkemeris,  ii.  92  (a  Latin  inscription  of  the  time  of 
Marcus  Aurelius),  and  NSI.  p.  312.  The  South  Shidds  inscription, 
now  in  the  Free  Library  of  the  town,  was  found  in  the  ndghbouring 
Roman  camp;  it  is  given  in  NSI.  p.  250.  The  Palmyrene  soldier 
who  set  it  up  was  no  doubt  an  archer.  Jewish  tradition  had  reason 
to  remember  these  formidable  Palmyrenes  in  the  Roman  armies; 
according  to  the  Talmud  80,000  of  them  assisted  at  the  destruction 
of  the  first  temple,  8000  at  that  of  the  second!  Talm.  Jerus. 
Taanith,  fol.  68  a.  Midrash  Ekka,  ii.  a.  For  other  references  to 
Palmyra  (called  Tarmod)  in  the  Talmud  see  Neubauer  Ciogr,  du 
Talm,  301  sqq. 
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Wahab-allath(5th  year)begiii8  to  issue  coins  at  Alexandria  without 
the  head  of  Aurelian  and  bearing  the  imperial  title;  and  Zenobia's 
coins  bear  the  same.  It  was  at  this  time  (aj>.  371)  that  the  two 
chief  Fahnyrene  generals  ZabdA  and  Zabbai,  set  up  a  statue 
to  the  deceased  Odenathus  and  gave  him  the  sounding  designa- 
tion  of  "  king  of  kings  and  restorer  of  the  whole  dty  "  (NSI. 
No.  130).  These  assumptions  marked  a  definite  rejection  of 
all  alliance  to  Rome.  Aurelian,  the  true  Augustus,  quickly 
grasped  the  situation,  ajid  took  strenuous  measures  to  deal  with 
it.  At  the  ckMe  of  aj>.  270  Probus  brought  back  Egypt  into  the 
empire,  not  without  a  considerable  struggle;  then  in  371  Aurdian 
made  preparations  for  a  great  campaign  against  the  seat  of  the 
mischief  itself.  He  approached  by  way  of  Cappadocia,  where  he 
reduced  the  Palmyrene  garrisons,  and  thence  through  Cilida 
he  entered  Syria.  At  Antioch  the  Palmyrene  forces  under 
Zabd&  attempted  to  resist  his  advances,  but  they  were  compelled 
to  fall  back  upon  the  great  route  which  leads  from  Antioch 
through  Emesa  (mod.  Qom^)  to  their  native  city.  At  Emcsa 
the  Palmyrenes  were  defeated  in  a  stiffly  contested  battle.  At 
length  Aurelian  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Palmyra,  which  was 
captured  probably  in  the  spring  of  aj).  272.  In  accordance 
with  the  judicious  poli<^  which  he  had  observed  in  Asia  Minor 
and  at  Antioch,  he  granted  full  pardon  to  the  citizens;  only 
the  chief  officials  and  advisers  were  put  to  death;  2^obia  and 
her  son  were  captured  and  reserved  for  his  triumph  when  he 
returned  to  Rome.  But  the  final  stage  in  the  conquest  of  the 
dty  was  yet  to  come.  A  few  months  later,  in  the  autumn  of 
37a — the  latest  inscription  is  dated  August  27a  (Vogii6,  No.  1x6) 
— ^the  Palmyrenes  revolted,  killed  the  Roman  garrison  quartered 
in  the  dty,  and  prodaimed  one  Antiochus  as  their  chief. 
Aurelian  heard  of  it  just  when  he  had  crossed  the  Hellespont 
on  his  way  home.  He  returned  instantly  before  any  one  expected 
him,  and  took  the  dty  by  surprise.  Palmyra  was  destroyed  and 
the  population  put  to  the  sword.  Aurelian  restored  the  walls 
and  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun  (a.d.  373);  but  the  dty  never 

recovered  its  splendour  or  importance. 

Language. — ^The  language  spoken  at  Palmyra  was  a  dialect  of 
western  Aramaic,  and  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  Nabataean  and 
the  Aramaic  spoken  in  Egypt.  In  some  important  points,  however, 
the  dialect  was  related  to  the  eastern  Aramaic  or  Syrian  (e.g.  the 
plur.  ending  in  i';  the  dropping  of  the  final  I  of  tne  pronominal 
suffix  third  pers.  sing,  with  nouns,  and  of  the  final  A  oif  the  third 
pers.  pi.  of  the  verb;  the  infin.  ending  A,  &c).  But  the  relation  to 
western  Aramaic  u  doeer;  spedallY  characteristic  are  the  following 
features:  the  imperf.  beginning  with  y,  not  as  in  Syriac.  and  the 
eastern  dialects  with  »  or  i;  the  plur.  ending  •ayyd';  the  forms  of 
the  <kmonstrative  pronouns,  &c.  As  the  bulk  of  the  population  was 
of  Arab  race,,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  proper  names  are 
Arabic  and  that  several  Arabic  wocds  occur  in  the  inscriptions. 
The  technical  terms  of  munidpal  government  are  mostly  Greek, 
transliterated  into  Palmyrene;  a  few  Latin  wocds  occur,  of  course 
in  Araimatc  forms.  For  further  characteristics  of  the  dialect  see 
Noldeke.  ZDMC.  xnv.  85-109.  The  writing  is  a  modified  form  of  the 
old  Aramaic  character,  and  especially  interesting  because  it  repre- 
sents almost  the  last  sta^  tnroueh  whkh  the  ancient  alphabet 
passed  before  it  developed  mto  the  Hebrew  square  character. 

The  names  of  the  months  were  the  same  as  those  used  by  the 
Natntaeans,  Syrians  and  later  Jews,  viz.  the  Babylonian.  The 
calendar  was  tne  Syro-Macedonian,  a  solar,  as  distinct  from  the 
primitive  lunar,  calendar,  which  Roman  influence  disseminated 
throughout  Syria;  it  was  practically  a  reproduction  of  the  lulian 
calendar.  I>ates  werie  reckoned  by  the  Seleudd  era,  which  began 
in  October  313  B.C. 

Religion. — ^The  reli^on  of  Palmyra  did  not  differ  in  essentials  from 
that  <M  the  north  Synans  and  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  eastern  desert. 
The  chief  eod  of  the  Palmyrenes  was  a  sdar  deity,  called  Samas  or 
Shamash  C  sun  "),  or  Bel,  or  Malak-bd,*  whose  great  temple  is  stiU 
the  most  imposing  feature  amonff  the  ruins  01  Palmyra.  Both 
Bel  and  Mauk*bei  were  of  Babyioniaa  oriain.  Sometimes  aaso* 
dated  with  the  Sun-god  was  *AgH-bol  the  Moon-god  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a  young  Roman  warrior  with  a  large  crescent  attached  to 
his  shoulders  (Rom.  i,  and  \ogQk  pi.  xii.  Na  141).  The  great 
goddess  of  the  Aramaeans,    *Athar-*atheh,   in   Greek  Atargatis 

^  Transcribed  MoXax/K^Xot.  Malaebelus,  &c..  and  in  the  Palm, 
inscr.  given  in  NSI.,  p.  a68,  translated  Sol  sanctissimus;  he  was 
further  identified  with  Zifa.  Malak-bel  has  been  exj^ncd  as 
"  messenger  of  Bel**;  but  more  probably  Mdak  is  the  common 
Babylonian  e(»thet  wtalik  given  to  various  gods,  and  means 
"counsellor";  Malak-bd  will  .then  be  the  sun  aa  the  visible 
represcnutive  of  BeL 


(9.V.),  and  Allath.  the  chief  goddess  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  w«^  «aw 
worshipped  at  Palmyra.  Another  ddty  whose  name  occun  in  vocivc 
inscriptions,  b  Baal-shamim,  f.«.  "  B  of  the  heavens,"  'Ziit  j^Ta^rvt 
m^flfawf.  sometimes  called  '*locd  of  eternity,"  but  he  was  aoc 
indudeo  among  the  national  gods  of  Palmyra,  so  far  as  we  know, 
though  he  probably  had  a  temple  there.  Another  inteiestii^  dtvioe 
name,  lately  discovered,  is  that  of  a  distinctly  Arabic  deity  '*  Shc'a- 
aloQm  the  good  and  bountiful  god  who  does  not  drink  wine** 
{NSI.  Na  140  B) ;  the  name  means  "  he  who  accompanies,  the  pro- 
tector of,  the  people  '*— the  divine  patron  of  the  caravan.   A 1 

formula  in  Palmyrene  dedkations  runs  "  To  him  whose 
blessed  for  ever,  tne  good  and  the  compassionate  ":  out  of  .«.«^.^« 
the  name  of  the  deity  was  not  pronounced;  was  it  Bel  or  Malak-bel? 
It  u  worth  noticing  that  this  epithet  like  *'  k>rd  of  eternity  "  (or. 
"  of  the  workl "),  has  a  distinctly  Jewish  character.  Ahogctber 
about  33  names  of  gods  are  found  in  Palmyrene;  some  of  then. 
however,  only  occur  in  compound  proper  names. 
After  its  overthrow  by  Aurelian,  Palmyra  was  partially  revived 


a  military  station  by  Diodetian  (end  of  3rd  century  A.tK. 
learn  from  a  Latin  inscription  found  00  the  site.    Before 
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we  learn  from  a  Latin  inscription 
time  Giristianity  had  made  its  way  into  the 
fathera  present  at  the  Coundl  of  Nicaea  (a.o.  ^5)  was  Marinus 
bishop  of  Palmyra.  The  names  of  two  other  bisiiops  of  the  5th 
and  oith  centuries  have  come  down  to  us.  About  a.d.  400^  Palm)Ta 
was  the  sution  of  the  first  lUyrian  lefkm  (Noi.  din.  L  65,  ed.  Btek- 
ing);  Justinian  in  537  furnished  it  with  an  aqiieduct,  and  both  the 
wall  of  which  the  ruins  still  renuun  (Prooopius,  De  atdif,  iL  11). 
At  the  Moslem  conquest  of  Syria,  Palmyra  capitulated  to  Khliid 
(see  Caliphate)  without  embradng  Islam  (Balidsort  [Balidhitril. 
Ill  seq.;  YlqQ^,  i.  811).  The  town  became  a  Mosleni  fortress  and 
received  a  oonsideraole  Arab  colony:  for  in  the  reign  of  Merwin 
11.  (A.U.  137-133)  it  sent  a  thousand  Kalbite  horsemen  to  aid  the 
revut  of  Eroesa,  to  the  district  of  which  it  is  leckooed  by  the  Arabic 
geographers.  Tlie  rebellion  was  sternly  suppressed  and  the  walls  of 
the  dty  destroyed  (Ibn  al-Athir.  a.h.  137,  ed.  Toraberg  V..  249; 
cf.  Frag.  hist,  ar,  139,  Ibn  Wldih,  iL  3«o).-  In  this  oonnexioa 
YftqOt  tells  a  curious  story  of  the  oocntng  oTone  of  the  tombs  by  the 
caliphj  which  in  spite  of  fabulous  incidents,  recalling  the  legend  of 
Rooenc  the  Goth,  shows  some  traces  of  local  knowledge.  Tne  ruios 
of  Palmyra  greatJy  interested  the  Arabs,  and  are  oomracmoraied 
in  several  poems  quoted  by  YflqQt  and  othera;  they  are  icfeiied  to 
by  the  earfy  poet  N&bigha  as  proofs  of  the  mt^t  of  Solomon  and  bis 
sovereignty  over  thdr  buiMers  the  Jinn  (Derenbourg,  Joum.  At. 
xii.  369)— a  Iqend  which  must  have  come  from  the  Jews,  who  either 
clung  to  the  ruins  after  the  great  overthrow  or  returned  in  the  time 
of  Diodetian.  References  to  Palmvra  in  later  times  have  been 
collected  bjr  Quatrem^,  SuUans  Uamiauks,  iL  pt.  t.  p.  2ss  aeq. 
All  but  annihihted  by  earthquake  in  the  nth  century,  it  recovered 
considerable  prosperity;  when  Benjamin  of  Tudda  visited  the  dty. 
which  was  still  called  Tadmor,  he  found  3000  Jews  within  the  malb 
(I3th  century).  It  was  still  a  wealthy  place  as  Ute  as  the  14th  cen- 
tury; but  in  tne  ^neral  decline  of  the  East,  and  owii^  to  chaanes  in 
the  trade  routes,  it  sunk  at  length  to  a  poor  group  of  hovds  gat 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  Temple  of  the  Bun.    The  ruins  fint  *^ 


known  to  Europe  through  the  visit_of  Dr  William  Halifax  of  Aleppo 
1691 ;  his  jReWion  0/a  voysfs  lo 


in  1091 ;  ms  Ketctton  0/  a  voysfe  fo  Tadmar  has  been  printed  fr 
autiwraph  in  the  Pal.  Explor.  Fund's  Quarteriy  Statement  for  iteo. 
Halifax  not  only  took  measurements,  but  copied  18  Greek  and  a 
Palmyrene  texts.  The  architecture  was  carefully  studied  by  Wood 
and  Uawldns  in  1751,  whose  splendid  folio  (The  Rmins  s/  Pabmyff^ 
London,  I753)  also  gave  copies  of  inscriptions.  But  the  cpi^ntphk 
wealth  of  Palmyra  was  first  opened  to  study  by  the  collecuons  of 
Waddington  (vol.  iii.)  and  De  Vogfl^  (La  Syria  eenir^)  made  in 
i86i-i863.  Since  that  time  the  most  valuable  document  which  has 
come  to  light  is  the  great  fiscal  inscriptioa  disco vtrca  in  i8te  by 
Prince  Abameiek  Lasarew. 

See  also  A.  D.  Mordtmann,  SitatntA.  of  the  Munich  Acad.(tS7$) ; 
Sachau,  ZDMG.  xxxv.  738  sqq.;  D.  H.  Mailer,  Paim.  lusckr.  (1898): 
J.  Mocdtmann  Pqlmyrenisckes.  (1899);  Qermont-Gannesn.  '^ 
3* ofdb.  or^  L,  Receuil.  torch,  or.  iii.,  v.,  viL ;  Lidibarski.  [ 
and  iL;  Sobemhdm,  Paim.  Insekr.  (1905). ;  The  RipertUrt  ^^JNfr. 
shn.  contains  the  new  texts  which  have  been  pubGsbed  sinoe 
1900.  For  the  coins  von  Sallet's  Pirslen  son  Palmyra  (iM6> 
must  be  read  with  his  later  essay  in  the  Nwm.  Zaiisckr.  u.  31 
sqq.  (1870).  Critical  discussions  of  the  history  wiQ  be  found  m 
Schiller,  Ceick.  d.  R^mischen  KaiserttiL,  L  a  Tdl  (i88a),  ppL  833  a^q. 
and  857  sqq.,  and  Mommsen,  Pranmtas  «f  .the  Ktmam  Empera, 
(Eng.  trans.,  1886),  pp.  9a  sqq.  (G.  A.  C*) 

PALNI  HILLS,  a  nnge  of  hills  in  south  India,  in  the  Mndwa 
district  of  Madras.  'Diey  are  an  offshoot  from  the  Westcn 
Ghats,  and,  while  distinct  from  the  adjacent  Anamalal  BSlk. 
form  part  of  the  same  system.  They  contain  the  hill  station 
of  Kodaikanal  (7300  ft.),  which  has  a  milder  and  more  equable 
climate  than  Ootacamund  in  the  Nilgiri  Hills.  There  is  iosdc 
coffee  cultivation  on  the  lower  slopes. 

PALO  ALTO,  a  dty  of  Santa  Clara  county,  Cafifoniia,  U.S.A . 
between  two  of  the  coast  nmges,  about  a8  m.  S.  of  San  FrandH^ 
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and  about  18  m.  Iioin'tlie  sea.  Fop.  (1910)  4486.  It  is  served 
by  the  coast  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railway,  and  is  the 
railway  sution  for  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  (q.v.),  which 
is  about  I  m.  south-west  of  the  dty.  At  Mei^o  Park  is  St 
Patrick's  Theobgical  Seminary  (Roman  Catholic).  By  all  real 
estate  deeds  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  for  ever  prohibited 
in  the  dty;  and  an  act  of  the  state  legislature  in  igog  prohibited 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  within  i}  m.  of  the  grounds  of  the 
university.  The  name  (Sp.  "  tall  tree  ")  was  derived  from  a 
solitary  redwood-tree  standing  in  the  outskirts  of  the  dty. 
Pab  Alto  was  laid  out  in  xSpi,  but  had  no  real  existence  before 
1893.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1894,  having  previously 
been  a  part  of  Mayfidd  township;  in  1909  it  was  chartered  as  a 
dty.    Palo  Alto  suffered  severely  in  the  earthquake  of  1906. 

PALOMINO  DB  CASTRO  Y  VBLASCO.  ACI8CL0  AJnONIO 
(1653-1726),  Spanish:  painter  and  writer  on  art,  was  bom  of  good 
family  at  Bujalance,  near  Cordoba,  in  1653,  and  studied  philo- 
sophy, theology  and  law  at  that  capital,  receiving  also  lessons 
in  painting  from  Valdes  Leal,  who  visited  Cordoba  in  1672,  and 
afterwards  from  Alfaro  (1675).  After  taking  minor  orders  he 
removed  to  Madrid  in  1678,  where  he  associated  with  Alfaro, 
Coello  and  Carefio,.and  executed  some  indifferent  frescoes.  He 
soon  afterwards  married  a  lady  of  rank,  and,  having  been 
appointed  sicalde  of  the  mesta,  was  himself  ennobled;  and  in 
x688  he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  king.  He  visited  Valenda 
in  X697,  and  remained  there  three  or  four  yean,  again  devoting 
himself  with  but  poor  success  to  fresco  painting.  Between 
X705  aiid  17x5  he  resided  for  considerable  periods  at  Salamanca, 
Granada  and  Cordoba;  in  the  latter  year  the  first  volume  of  his 
work  on  art  appeared  in  Madrid.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
in  1725  Palomino  took  priest's  orders.  He  died  on  the  X3th 
of  August  1726. 

His  work,  in  3  vols,  folio  (X7i5-I7a4),  entitled  El  Mus§o  piOorico 
y  eseaia  optica,  consists  of  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  two,  on 
the  theory  ana  practice  of  the  art  of  painting,  are  without  interest 
or  value;  the  third,  with  the  subtitle  El  Pamaso  esptMd  pirUoresco 
latwtadot  is  a  mine  of  important  biographical  material  relating  to 
Spanish  artists,  which,  notwithstanding  its  faulty  style,  has  procured 
for  the  author  the  not  altogether  undeserved  honour  of  bdng  called 
the  "  Spanish  VaaarL"  It  was  partially  translated  into  English  in 
1739:  *Q  abridgment  of  the  onginal  (loj  Vidas  de  hs  pinlores  y 
tstaiuarios  espaHcUs)  was  published  in  London  in  iJA^t  and  after- 
wards appeared  in  a  French  translation  in  174^.  A  Cerman  venion 
was  Dublished  at  Dresden  in  1781,  and  a  reprint  of  the  entire  work 
at  Madrid  in  x  797. 

PALTOCK.  ROBBRT  (X697-X767),  English  writer,  the  only 
son  of  Thomas  Paltock  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  was  bom  in 
1697.  He  became  an  attorney  and  lived  for  some  time  in 
Clement's  Lm,  whence  he  removed,  before  X759,  to  Back  Lane, 
Lambeth.  He  married  Aima  Skiimer,  throu^  whom  his  son, 
also  itamed  Robert,  inherited  a  small  property  at  Ryme 
Intrinseca,  Dorset.  There  Robert  Paltock,  who  died  in  London 
on  the  3oth  of  March  1767,  was  buried.  Paltock  owes  his  fame 
to  his  romantic  Life  and  Adventures  of  Pder  WUkins  (1751), 
which  exdted  the  admiration  of  men  like  Coleridge,  Southey, 
Charles  Lamb,  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Leigh  Hunt.  It  has  been 
several  times  reprinted,  notably  with  an  introduction  by  Mr 
A.  H.  Bullen  in  x884«  It  was  transhited  into  French  (1763)  and 
into  German  (1767). 

PALUDAH-MULLBR,  PREDERIK  (1809-1876),  Danish  poet, 
was  the  third  son  of  Jens  Paludan-Mttller,  from  X830  to  X845 
bishop  of  Aarhus,  and  bom  at  Kjerteminde  in  Fttnen,  on  the  7th 
of  February  X809.  In  X819  his  father  was  transferred  to  Odense, 
asd  Frederik  began  to  attend  the  Latin  school  there.  In  1828 
lie  passed  to  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  In  X832  he  opened 
his  poetical  career  with  Four  Romances^  and  a  romantic  comedy 
entitled  Kjurlighed  ved  kojfet  ("Love  at  Court")-  This 
enjoyed  a  considerable  success,  and  was  succeeded  In  1833  hy 
Dandserindtn  ("The  Dancing  Girl")-  Paludan-MuUer  was 
accepted  by  criticism  without  a  strugi^  and  few  writers  have 
eaccited  less  hostility  than  he.  He  was  not,  however,  well 
inspired  in  his  lyrical  drama  of  Amcf  and  Psyche  in  X834  nor  in 
Jus  Oriental  tale  of  Zuieimasfiup  ("  Zuleima's  Flight  ")  in  1835, 
in  each  of  which  be  was  too  vividly  influenced  by  Byron.   But  he 


regained  all  that  he  had  lost  by  his  two  volumes  of  poems  in 
X836  and  1838.  From  X838  to  1840  Paludan-MOller  was  making 
the  grand  tour  in  Europe  and  hb  genius  greatly  expanded;  in 
Italy  he  wrote  VenuSt  a  lyrical  poem  of  extreme  beauty.  In  the 
same  year,  1841,  he  began  to  publish  a  great  work  on  which  he 
had  long  been  engaged,  and  which  he  did  not  condude  until 
1848;  this  was  Adam  Homo^  a  narrative  epic,  satirical,  modem 
and  descriptive,into  which  Paludan-MfiUer  wove  all  his  variegated 
impressions  of  Denmark  and  of  love.  This  remains  the  typical 
classic  of  Danish  poetical  literature.  In  x844'he  composed  three 
enchanting  idylls,  Dryadens  bry/fup  ("  The  Dryad's  Wedding  ") 
THkon  ("  Tithonus  ")  and  Abels  ddd  ("  The  Death  of  Abd  "). 
From  X850  a  certain  decline  in  the  poet's  physical  energy  became 
manifest  and  he  wrote  less.  His  majestic  drama  of  Kalanus 
belongs  to  X854.  Then  for  seven  years  he  kept  silence.'  Para- 
diset  ("  Paradise  ")  x86x;  and  Benediki  Jra  Nureia  ("  Benedict 
of  Nurda  ")  x86x;  bear  evidence  of  malady,  both  physical  and 
mental  PaJudan-MOller  wrote  considerably  after  this,  but  never 
recovered  his  eariy  raptures,  except  in  the  very  latest  of  all  his 
poems,  the  enchanting  wdcome  to  death,  entitled  Adonis,  The 
poet  lived  a  very  retired  life,  first  in  Copenhagen,  then  for  many 
years  in  a  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the  royal  park  of  Fredens- 
borg,  and  finally  in  a  house  in  Ny  Adelgade,  Copenhagen,  where 
he  died  on  the  S7th.of  December  1876.  (E.  G.) 

PALWAU  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Guigaon  district, 
Punjab.  P^.  (190X),  X2,83a  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
suppos^  to  figure  in  the  earliest  Aryan  traditions  under  the 
luune  of  Apelava,  part  of  the  Pandava  kingdom  of  Indraprastha. 
Its  importance  is  mainly  historical,  but  it  is  a  centre  for  the 
cotton  trade  of  the  ndghbourhood,  having  a  station  on  the 
Delhi-Agra  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway. 

PAMIERS,  a  town  of  south-western  France,  capita]  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Ari^,  40  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Toulouse 
on  the  railway  to  Foix.  Pop.  (1906),  town,  7728;  commune, 
X0449.  Pamiers  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  dating  from  the  end  of 
the  X3th  century.  The  cathedral  (chiefly  of  the  x  7th  century)  with 
an  octagonal  Gothic  tower,  is  a  bizarre  mixture  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  and  Gothic  styles;  the  church  of  Notre-Dame  du  Camp 
(17th  and  x8th  centuries)  is  noticeable  for  its  crenelated  and 
machicolated  fa^e  of  the  X4th  century.  Pamiers  has  a  sub- 
prefecture,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  communal  college  and  a 
schod  of  conunerce  and  industry.  Iron  and  sted  of  excellent 
quality,  chains  and  carriage-spiings  are  among  its  products. 
It  has  also  taxmeries  and  wool,  flour,  paper  and  saw  mills, 
brickworks  and  lime-kilns,  and  commerce  in  grain,  flour,  fodder, 
fruit  and  vegetables.  There  are  stone  quarries  and  nursery 
gardens  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  white  wine  of  the  district  is  well 
known. 

Pamiers  was  originally  a  castle  buHt  in  the  beginning  of  the 
X2th  century  by  Roger  IL,  count  of  Foix,  on  lands  bdonging 
to  the  abbey  of  St  Antonin  de  Frddehis.  The.  abbots  of  St 
Antonin,  and  afterwards  the  bishops,  shared  the  authority  over 
the  town  with  the  counts.  This  gave  rise  to  numerous  disputes 
between  monks,  counts,  sovereigns,  bishops  and  the  consuls  of 
the  town.  Pamiers  was  sacked  by  Jean  de  Foix  in  i486,  again 
during  the  religious  wars,  when  the  abbey  of  St  Antonin  was 
destroyed,  and  finally,  in  1628,  by  Henry  II.  of  Bourbon  prince 
of  Cond6. 

PAMIRS,  a  fnountainous  region  of  central  Asia,  lying  on  the 
north-west  border  of  India.  Since  X875  the  Pamirs  have 
probably  been  the  best  explored  region  in  High  Asia.  Not  only 
have  many  travellers  of  many  nationalities  directed  thdr  steps 
towards  the  Bam-i-dunya  ("  the  Roof  of  the  World  ")  in  seiirch 
of  adventure  or  of  sdentific  information,  but  the  government 
surveys  of  Russia  and  India  have  met  in  these  high  altitudes, 
and  there  effected  a  connexion  which  will  help  to  solve  many  of. 
the  geodetic  problems  which  beset  the  superficial  sur\*ey  of 
Asia.  Since  Wood  first  discovered  a  source  of  the  Oxus  in  Lake 
Victoria  in  1837,  and  left  us  a  somewhat  erroneous  conception  of 
the  physiography  of  the  Pamirs,  the  gradual  approach  of  Russia 
from  the  north  stimulated  the  processes  of  exploration  from  the 
side  of  India.    Native  explorers  from  India  first  began  to  be 
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busy  in  the  Pamirs'  about  z86o,  and  continued  their  investiga- 
tions for  the  following  fifteen  years.  In  1874  the  mission 
ctf  Sir  D.  Forsyth  to  Yarkand  led  to  the  first  systematic 
geographical  exploitation  of  the  Pamir  coimtry.  In  2885  Ney 
Elias  made  his  famous  journey  across  the  Pamirs  from  east  to 
west,  identifying  the  Rang  Kul  as  the  Dragon  Lake  of  Chinese 
geographers — a  distinction  which  has  also  been  claimed  by  some 
geographers  for  Lake  Victoria.  Then  Lockhart  and  Woodthorpe 
in  1886  passed  along  the  Wakhan  tributary  of  the  Oius  from  its 
head  to  Ishkashim  in  Badakshan,  and  completed  an  enduring 
record  of  most  excellent  geographical  research.  Bonvalot  in 
1887,  Littledale  in  x888,  CumtSrland,  Bower  and  Dauvergne, 
followed  by  Younghusband  in  succeeding  years,  extending  to 
1890;  Dunmore  in  1892  and  Sven  Hedin  in  1894-1895,  have  all 
contributed  more  or  less  to  Pamir  geography;  but  the  honours 
of  successful  inquiry  in  those  high  altitudes  still  fall  to  Lord 
Curzon,  whose  res^irches  in  1894  led  to  a  singularly  dear  and 
comprehensive  description  of  Pamir  geography,  as  well  as  to 
the  best  map  compilation  that  till  then  had  existed.  Meanwhile 
Russian  expbrers  and  Russian  topographers  had  been  equally 
busy  from  the  north.  The  famous  soldier  Skobelev  was  probably 
the  first  European  to  visit  the  Great  Kara  KuL  He  was  f oUqwed 
by  scientific  missions  systematically  organized  by  the  Russian 
government.  In  1883  Putiata's  mission  started  south.  Grom- 
chevsky  was  hard  at  work  from  x888  to  1892.  Yanov  began 
again  in  1891,  after  a  short  spell  of  rest,  and  has  left  his  mark  as 
a  permanent  record  in  the  valley  of  Sarhad  (or  Wakhan),  between 
the  Baroghil  pass  and  Bozai  Gumbaz.  Finally,  in  1895,  the 
Russian  mission  imder  General  Shveikovsky  met  the  British 
mission  under  General  Gerard  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Victoria, 
and  from  that  point  to  the  Chinese  frontier  eastward  demarcated 
the  line  which  thereafter  was  to  divide  Russian  from  British 
interests  in  highest  Asia.  Since  then  other  travellers  have 
visited  the  Pamirs,  but  the  junction  of  the  Russian  and  British 
surveys  (the  latter  based  on  triangulation  carried  across  the 
Hindu  Kush  from  India)  disposes  of  any  further  daim  to  the 
honours  of  geographical  exploration. 

Our  estimate  of  the  extent  of  Pamir  conformation  depends 
much  on  the  significance  of  the  word  Pamir.  If  we  accept  the 
.  Persian  derivation  of  the  term  (which  is  advanced 
tJZaihm!^y  Curzon  as  bdng  perhaps  the  most  plausible), 
pai-mir^  or  "  the  foot  of  mountain  peak's,"  we  have 
a  definition  which  is  by  no  means  an  inapt  illustration  of  the 
actual  facts  of  configuration.  It  has  been  too  often  assumed 
that  the  plateau  of  Tibet  and  the  uplands  of  the  Pamirs  are 
analogous  in  physiography,  and  that  they  merge  into  each  other. 
This  is  hardly  the  case.  Littledale  points  out  {R.  G.  S.  Joum., 
vol.  vii.)  that  the  high-levd  valleys  of  gladal  formation  which 
distinguish  the  Pamirs  have  no  real  counterpart  in  the  Chang 
or  plains  of  Tibet.  The  latter  are  2000  ft.  higher;  they  are 
intersected  by  narrow  ranges,  and  are  drained  by  no  rivers  of 
importance.  They  form  a  region  of  salt  lakes  and  stagnant 
marshes,  relieved  by  wide  fiat  spaces  of  open  plateau  country. 
The  absence  of  any  vegetation  beyond  graiss-  or  scrub  is  a 
striking  feature  common  to  both  Pamir  and  Chang,  but  there 
the  resemblance  ceases,  and  the  physical  conformation  of 
mountain  and  valley  to.  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  the  upper 
sources  of  the  Zarafshan  is  radically  distinct. 

The  axis,  or  backbone,  of  Pamir  formation  is  the  great 
meridional  mountain  chain  of  Sarikol— the  andent  Taurus  of 
tradition  and  historjr — On  which  stands  the  highest 
peak  north  of  the  Himalaya,  the  Muztagh  Ata 
(25,000  ft.).  This  chain  divides  off  the  high-level 
sources  of  the  Oxus  on  the  west  from  the  streams  which  sweep 
downwards  into  the  Turkestan  depression  of  Kashgar  on  the 
east.  There  are  the  true  Pamirs  {i.e.  valleys  reaching  up  in  long 
slopes  to  the  foot  of  moimtain  peaks)  on  either  side,  and  the 
Pamirs  on  the  west  differ  in  some  essential  respects  from  those 
on  the  east.  On  the  west  the  following  are  generally  recognized 
as  distinct  Pamirs:  (i)  the  Great  Pamir,  of  which  the  dominant 
feature  »  Lake  Victoria;  (2)  the  Little  Pamir,  separated  from  the 
Great  Pamir  on  the  north  by  what  is  now  known  as  the  Nicolas 


range;  (3)  the  Pamir-i-Wakhan,  which  b  the  narrow  trough  o( 
the  Wakhan  tributary  of  the  Oxus,  the  term  Pamir  af^yiog  to 
its  upper  reaches  only;  (4)  the  Alichur — ^the  Pamir  of  the  Ye^ 
Kul  and  Ghund — ^inunediatdy  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Pamir; 
(5)  the  Sarez  Pamir,  which  forms  the  valley  of  the  Murghab 
river,  which  has  here  found  its  way  round  the  catt  of  the  Great 
Pamir  and  the  AUchur  from  the  Little  Pamir,  and  now  makes 
westwards  for  the  Oxus.    This  branch  was  considered  by  many 
geographers  as  the  main  Oxus  stream,  and  Lake  Chakmaktio; 
at  its  head,  was  by  them  regarded  as  the  Oxus  source.    At  the 
fo<^  of  the  Sarez  Pamir  stands  the  most  advanced  Rusian  out- 
post of  Murghabi.    To  the  north-cast  of  the  Alichur  are  the 
Rang  K\il  and  the  Kara  K\il  (or  Kargosh)  Pamirs.    Rang  Kul 
Lake  occupies  a  central  basin  or  depression;  but  the  Kara  Kul 
drains  away  north-eastwards  through  the  Sarikol  (as  the  Latter^ 
bending  westwards,  merges  into  the  Trans-Alai)  to  Kashgar  and 
the  Turkestan  plains.     Similar  characteristics  distingidsh  all 
these  Pamirs.    They  are  hemmed  in  and  separated  by  snow- 
capped mountain  peaks  and  ridges,  which  are  seamed  with 
gladcrs  terminating  in  moraines  and  shin^e  slopes  at  the  base 
of  the  foot-hills.  Long  sweeps  of  grassy  upland  bestrewn  with 
boulders  lead  from  the  stream  beds  up  to  the  snowfidds,  yeDow. 
grey  or  vivid  green,  according  to  the  season  and  the  measure  ci 
sunlight,  fold  upon  fold  in  interminable  succession,  their  bleak 
monotony  being  only  relieved  by  the  grace  of  flowers  for  a  short 
space  during  the  summer  months. 

To  the  east  of  the  Sarikol  cham  is  the  Taghdumbash  Pamir, 
which  claims  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  vftstien  Pamirs 
at  its  upper  or  western  extremity,  where  the  Karachukar, 
which  drains  it,  is  a  comparativdy  small  stream.    But  where 
the  Karachukar,  joining  forces  with  the  Khunjerab,  stretdws 
out  northwards  for  a  comparativdystraight  run  to  Ta^ikuri^ian, 
dividing  asunder  the  two  parallel  ranges  of  Sarikol  and  Kandar. 
■which  together  form  the  Sarikol  chain,  the  appellation  Pamir 
can  hardly  be  maintained.    This  is  the  richest  portion  of  the 
Sarikol  province.     Here  are  stone-built  booses  coOected  in 
scattered  detachments,  with  a  spread  of  cultivation  rcachaeg 
down  to  the  river.    Here  are  water-mills  and  many  peimanect 
appliances  of  dvilization  suited  to  the  lower  altitude  (11,500  ft., 
the  average  height  of  the  upper  Pamirs  being  about  13,000),  ain 
here  we  are  no  longer  near  the  sources  of  the  river  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  pesks.    One  other  so-called  Pamir  exists  to  the 
east  of  Sarikol,  separated  therefrom  by  the  eastern  range  (the 
Kandar)  of  the  Sarikol,  which  is  known  as  Marksm  or  Marioog. 
But  this  Pamir  is  situated  nowhere  near  the  sources  of  the  Zaraf- 
shan or  Raskam  river,  which  it  borders,  and  possesMS  little  in 
common  with  the  Pamirs  of  the  west.  The  Mariom  Pamir  defioMs 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Kuen  Lun,  which  strctdies  cast- 
wards  for  250  m.  J)efore  it  becomes  the  political  bomdazy  of 
northern  Tibet. 

The  Muztai^h  diain.  which  holds  within  its  grasp  the 
system  of  glaaera  in  the  world,  forms  a  junctioo  with  the 
at  the  head  of  the  Taghdumbash,  wbtn  also  anothermat 
(that  of  the  Hindu  Kush)  has  Its  eastern  looca.    The  -^ 

KUtical  boundary  between  the  extreme  north  of  the  ILT 
ishmir  dependendes  and  the  extreme  south  of  Chinese 
Turkestan  is  carried  by  the  Zarafshan  or  Raskam  river 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  Muztagh  at  its  northern  foot 
(its  valley  dividing  the  Muztagh  from  the  Kuen  Lua),  to 
a  point  in  about  79*  20'  E.,  where  it  is  trsarferred  to  the  watershed 
of  the  Kuen  Lun.    >^thin  the  Umits  of  these  partsaly  cxplorad 


ting  tne  mam  cnain  oi  tne  Mastsfb 
merging  into  the  central  mountain  ^stera  of  the  Tibetaa  Cmi  _ 
its  axis  bdng  defined  and  divided  by  the  transverse  stmun  of  the 
Shyok  at  its  westward  bend,  whilst  the  Karakocam  range,  in  w4udb 
the  Shyok  rises,  is  a  subsidiary  northern  branch.  The  pass  o^kt  tkc 
Karakorsm  (18,500  ft.)  is  the  most  fonnidable  obstade  on  the  maim 
trade  route  between  Leh  and  Kashgv. 

The  Taghdumbash  Pamir  occupies  a  geographical  posh-insi  of 
some  political  significance.  One  important  |»ss  (the  Beirik,  iS-soo  ft-) 
leads  from  the  Russian  Pamirs  into  Sarikol  aooas  its 


northern  border.  A  second  pass  (the  Wakhjir,  16,130  ft.) 
connects  the  head  of  the  WaUian  valley  01  Afghaawtaa 
with  the  Sarikol  province  across  its  western  hmd,  whilst 
a  third  (the  KUik,  15,600  ft.)  leads  into  the  head  of  the  Ha: 
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PA>PA,  LA,  a  territory  01  lit  loulhem  paznpa  region  of 
Arjenitna,  bounded  N,  by  Mendoia,  San  Liiii  and  Cordoba, 
E,  by  BueiM»Aires,S.  by  the  letrilory  of  Rio  Negro,  from  which 
it  ii  lepataled  by  the  river  Colorado,  and  W.  by  Mendota. 
Pop.  (ip04,  offidaJ  eslimale),  51,150.  Il  belongs  geographically 
to  the  southern  part  of  Ihe  great  Argentine  pampas,  from  which  its 
name  is  derived,  but  in  rcalJEy  only  a  part  of  it«  surface  belongs 
to  the  plain  region.  The  western  and  ftoulhem  part  (perhaps 
the  larger)  is  much  broken  by  hills,  swaraDs  and  landv  wastes, 
with  occasional  stretcbes  of  wooded  cc 
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outh- 


was  once  the  outlet  of  Ihe  closed  drainage  basin  occupied  by  (he 
provinces  of  Mendoza,  San  Juan  and  San  Luis.  Tbii  di^pression 
i>  partially  filled  with  swamps  and  lakes,  Inlo  which  flew  the 
riven  Alue!  and  Salado.  An  obscure  continuation  of  these 
liven,  called  tbe  Chadi-leubu,  flows  south-east  from  the  greai 
iwampg  [nio  the  large  lake  of  Urrelauquen,  about  60  m.  north  oF 
tbe  Colorado,  There  are  a  great  number  of  lakes  in  La  Pampi, 
espedaily  in  the  south-east.  The  eastern  half  is  described  ai 
fertile  and  well  adapted  for  grazing.  alEhough  the  rainfall  is 
very  Lght.    Since  Ihe  dosing  yean  of  Ihe  iglh  century  the™ 

producer  of  cattle  and  she^.  wheat,  fndian  corn,  linseed,  barley 
and  alfalfa.  The  climate  is  eicessively  dry,  and  ihe  temperature 
ranges  from  the  severe  frotuofwintertoaneitremeof  104' F.  in 
aummer.  Strong,  conttani  winds  are  characteristic  of  Ihis 
region.  Railway)  have  been  eittnded  into  the  territory  From 
Buenoi  Aires  and  Bahia  Blanco,  the  latter  being  the  nearest 
seaport.  There  Is  conneidan  also  with  the  Transandine' railway 
line  on  Ihe  north.  The  capital  is  General  Acha  (pop.  aboul 
1000  in  1^51,  and  the  only  other  places  of  importance  are  Santa 
Rosa  de  Toay  and  Victorica,  both  small,  uointeiesting  "  camp  " 

PAMPAS  (Span,  la  Pampt,  from  a  Quichua  word  signifying 
■  level  open  ipaH  or  terrace],  an  extensive  plain  of  Argentina, 
extending  from  the  Rio  Colondo  north  to  the  Gran  Choco,  and 
from  the  foolhills  of  the  Andes  east  to  the  Parani  and  Atlantic 
coast.'    It  consists  of  1  fmX  calcareo-argillaceous  sheet,  once 

>  There  are  other  pampas  in  South  America,  such  ai  the  Pampai 

known,  but  when  Ibe  word  f^mpaa  is  used  alone  the  great  A/genline 
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the  bed  of  an  ancient  sea,  covered  on  the  west  by  shingle  and 
sand,  and  on  the  cast  by  deposits  of  estuary  silt  of  irregular 
thickness  brought  down  from  the  northern  highlands.  Its 
western  and  northern  llniits,  formed  by  the  foothills  and  talus 
slopes  of  the  Andes,  and  by  the  south  of  the  great  forested 
depression  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  cannot  be  accurately  defined,  but 
its  area  is  estimated  at  200,000  to  300,000  sq.  m.  Its  greatest 
breadth  is  across  the  south,  between  the  36th  and  37th  parallels, 
and  its  least  in  the  north,  where  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Andes 
project  deeply  into  its  north-western  angle.  Its  surface  is  broken 
in  the  north-west  by  the  Haras  of  Tucuman,  Catamarca,  San 
Luis  and  CordolMt,  the  latter  rising  from  the  midst  of  the  plain, 
and  by  some  snoall  isolated  sitnas  and  hills  on  the  south.  It 
has  a  gradual  slope  from  north-west  to  south-east,  from  an 
elevation  above  sea-level  of  3320  fL  at  Mendoza  to  20  ft.  at 
Buenos  Aires  on  the  La  Plau*— the  distance  across  (between 
Mendoza  and  Buenos  Aires)  being  about  63  s  m.  There  are 
other  slight  irregularities  in  its  surface,  such  as  the  longitudinal 
depression  on  the  west,  the  saline,  arid  depression  west  of  the 
Cordoba  sierraSf  the  Mar  de  Chiquita  depression  N.E.  of  Cordoba, 
and  some  smaller  areas  elsewhere.  Apart  from  these  the  plain 
appears  perfectly  level  The  east,  which  is  humid,  fertile  and 
grassy,  has  no  natiu:al  arboreal  growth,  except  in  the  vicinity 
of  COidoba  and  in  the  north,  where  algarrobas  and  some  of  the 
Chaco  spedes  are  to  be  found.  In  the  extreme  south  some 
spedes  of  low,  thorny  bushes  cover  considerable  areas  in  the 
vidm'ty  of  the  hill-ranges,  otherwise  the  plain  is  destitute  of 
native  trees.  Since  the  arrival  of  Europeans  several  spedes 
have  been  introduced  successfully,  such  as  the  eucalyptus, 
poplar,  paraiso  {Mdia  Azedarach),  peach,  willow,  ombA 
{Pircunia)  and  others. 

The  distinctive  vegetation  of  the  grassy  pampas  Is  the  tall, 
coarse-leaved  "pampas  grass"  {Gynerium  argaUeum)  whose 
feathery  spikes  often  reach  a  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet.  It 
covers  large  areas  to  the  exdusion  of  all  other  spedes  except  the 
trefoils  and  herbs  that  grow  between  its  tussocks.  The  natural 
grasses  of  the  pampas  are  popularly  divided  into  pasta  dura 
(hard  pasturage),  which  indudes  the  large,  tussock-forming 
spedes,  and  pasta  moUe  (soft  pasturage),  the  tender  tmdergrowth. 
Since  the  advent  of  Europeans  other  fora|^  plants  have  been 
introduced,  the  most  successful  and  profitable  bdng  alfalfa  or 
lucerne  {Hedicago  sativa),  which  is  widely  cultivated  both  for 
hay  and  for  green  pasturage  for  the  fattening  of  market  stock. 

West  of  this  region  is  a  dry,  sandy,  semi-barren  plain,  called 
the  "sterile  pampas."  It  has  large  saline  areas,  brackish 
streams  and  lakes,  and  immense  sandy  deserts,  and  in  singular 
contrast  to  the  fertile,  trcdcss  region  of  the  east  it  supports 
large  areas  of  stunted  trees  and  thorny  bushes.  Most  prominent 
in  this  hardy  but  unattractive  growth  is  the  "  chaflar  "  {Gitrliaca 
or  Gourliaca  decorticans),  which  is  characteristic  of  the  whole 
area,  and  led  Professor  Griesbach  to  suggest  the  substitution 
of  "formadon  del  chafiar"  for  "formadon  del  monte,"  the 
designation  adopted  by  botanists  for  this  partlctdar  region. 
The  chaflar  is  thorny  and  of  low,  irregular  growth,  and  furnishes 
a  strong  durable  wood  and  a  sweet  fniit. 

The  grassy  plains  are  wdl  watered  by  streams  flowing  to  the 

Parani,  La  Plata  and  coast,  though  some  of  these  are  brackish. 

There  are  large  saline  areas  in  northern  Santa  F£,  Santiago  del 

Estero  and  Cordoba  provinces,  and  throughout  the  greater  part 

of  the  pampean  plain  wells  cannot  be  sunk  lower  than  18  or  30  ft. 

without  encountering  brackish  water.    On  the  sterile  pampas 

these  conditions  are  still  more  common,  the  drainage  southward 

through  the  Desaguadcro  and  Salado  bdng  charged  with  saline 

matter.   There  are  many  saline  lakes  scattered  over  the  pampas, 

the  largest  bdng  the  Mar  de  Chiquita,  and  Lake  Porongos  in 

Cordoba,  the  great  swamps  and  lagoon  on  the  lower  Salado  in 

Mendoza,  and  Lake  BelxKlero  in  San  Juan. 

The  fauna  of  the  pampas  is  limited  to  comparatively  few  spedes, 
alt  of  which  are  found  ocvond  its  limits,  alio.  These  include  the 
vizcacha  {Lagoslomus  trichodactylus),  Pata^nian  hare  {Dolichotis 
patagonica),  coypii  {Myo^tamus  coypv),  cut  {Ctuia  australis),  tuco- 
tuco  {CUnomys  magtilantca),  JA^^txax  {Pdis  mica),  puma  {Fdis  coit- 
cclor),  grass-cat  (r^cmbling  Felu  catus),  wood-cat  {Fdu  gpoffroytit 


a  fox-like  dog  (FeUs  pajena,  Astra),  aguarft  (akiii  to  Cnds  Jmbatms'U 


skunk,  weasel  {CalicUsbarbam),  deer  {Cetvus  campeslns),  four  apedea 
of  armadillo,  and  two  of  the  opossum.  Hudson  considers  the 
burrowing  vizcacha.  or  biscacha,  the  moot  diaracterisdc  deniaen  of 
the  pampas,  thouah  the  large  yellow  opossum  {JHddpkys  trass^ 
caudata)  seems  to  be  singularly  adapted  to  life  on  the  le^  gnaay 

Elain.  The  avifauna  is  apparently  richer,  owing  to  migiatiott. 
[udson  enumerates  18  species  of  scorks,  ibises,  herons,  apoon-faills 
and  flamingoes,  20  spedes  of  ducks,  geese  and  swans,  10  or  la  of  the 
ralUnes,  including  the  graceful  yi>icaha  or  dandng  bird,  and  25  of 
the  Limicolae  (13  of  which  are  visitors  from  North  America).  Land 
birds  are  not  numerous.  Vultures  and  hawks  are  common,  and  there 
are  a  few  owls,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  **  minera  **  (GeosiOs 
cuHiadaria),  which  inhabits  the  burrow  of  the  viaracha.  Among 
other  species  of  land  birds,  some  40  in  number,  are  the  military 
stariing  iStttmdia),  whose  red  breast  makes  it  a  con^Mcuom  object 
on  the  JMmpas,  the  white-banded  mocldnff-bird,  the  ckakar  or 
'*  crestedT  screamer "  (CAaiMia  cftosorrsa),  tne  tinamou.  and  the 
fAes,  or  South  American  ostrich.  There  are  two  species  of  the 
Itfiammi-— the  rufous  and  spotted — which  are  called  partridges 
and  are  often  hunted  with  snares  by  honeroen.  The  niea,  once 
very  numerous,  b  now  found  farther  inland  than  formerly,  and  is 
steadily  diminishing  in  number. 

Civilized  occupation  is  working  many  changes  In  the  charecter  and 
appearance  of  the  pampas.  The  first  change  wa»  in  the  introduction 
01  cattle  and  horses.  Cattle  were  pasturedon  the  open  pampas  and 
were  guarchsd  bv  men  called  gauckot  or  Mrsftsos,  who  became  cele- 
brated for  their  nortemanship,  their  hardihood  and  their  lawtessnesa. 
Attention  was  then  turned  to  sheep-breeding,  which  developed 
another  and  better  type  of  plainsmen — the  Irish  and  Scotch 
shepherds.  Then  followed  the  extensive  cultivation  of  cercab, 
forage  crops,  &c.,  which  led  to  the  general  use  of  fences,  the  employ- 
ment of  immigrent  labourers,  largely  Italian  and  Spnniah,  the 
building  of  railways  and  the  growth  of/' camp**  towns^  The 
picturesque  gaucho  is  slowly  disappearing  in  the  eastern  provinoe«. 
and  the  nenu  and  flocks  are  being  driven  farther  inland.  The  rural 
population  of  the  pampas  is  still  sparse  and  the  esranrias  are  very 

Sre  W.  H.  Hudson,  7%«  Nattmlisl  m  La  Plata  (London.  1805); 
Charles  Darwin,  Voyage  of  Ike  Bta^  (London.  1839  and  1889); 
and  Richardo  Napp,  La  repMiea  argeutitia  (Buenos  Aires,  1876; 
also  in  German). 

PAMPERO,  the  cold  aouth-wcst  wind  which  Mows  over  the 
great  plains  of  southern  Argentina.  The  term  is  somewhat 
loosdy  applied  to  any  strong  south-west  wind  in  that  regioa, 
but  more  strictly  to  a  rain  squall  or  thunderstorm  anstng 
suddenly  in  the  prevailing  currents  from  north  and  aortb-east. 
Pamperos  are  experienced  at  Buenos  Aires  on  an  aversge  about 
a  dozen  times  in  the  year,  chiefly  duringOaober,  November  and 
January. 

PAMPHILU8  (ist  century  A.D.),  a  Greek  gramnurian,  of  the 
school  of  Aristarchus.  He  was  the  author  of  a  comprdaensive 
lexicon,  in  95  books,  of  foreign  or  obscure  words  (y\umi  #rm 
X((c»),  the  idea  of  which  was  credited  to  another  grammarisn, 
Zopyrion,  hinudf  the  compiler  of  the  first  four  books.  The 
work  itsdf  b  lost,  but  an  epitome  by  Diogenlanns  (^nd  oentiny) 
formed  the  basb  of  the  lexicon  of  Hesychius.  A  similar  amplia- 
tion, called  hiaii/iw  ("  meadow  ";  d.  the  Praia  of  SuctoBivs) 
from  its  varied  contents,  dealing  diiefly  with  mythological 
marveb,  was  probably  a  supplement  to  the  lezioon,  altboqgh 
some  scholars  identify  them.  Pamphilus  was  one  of  the  chief 
authorities  used  by  Athenaeus  in  the  Ddpnasopkists,  Snidas 
assigns  to  another  Pamphilus,  simply  described  as  "  a  ph>k>> 
sopher,"  a  number  of  works,  some  of  which  were  piobal^y  by 
-PamphOus  the  grammarian. 

See  G.  Thilo  in  Ersch  and  Graber's  Attgemnrnt  BmertftfUu, 
M.  Schmidt,  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Hesychius,  (1862}  wiL  iv.: 
A.  Westermann  m  Pauly's  Real-eMcydopddit  (1848). 

PAMPHILUS,  an  enoinent  promoter  of  leaning  in  the  eariy 
church,  b  said  to  have  been  bom,  of  good  fami^,  in  Phoenicxa 
(Berytus?)  in  the  latter  half  of  the  jrd  century.  Afta 
at  Alexandria  under  Pierius,  the  disdple  of  Origen,  be 
ordained  presbyter  at  Caesarea  in  Palatine.  Thoe  he  estaih- 
lished  a  theological  school,  and  warmly  encouraged  stodcnts; 
he  also  founded,  or  at  least  hugely  extended,  the  great  libtary 
to  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  were  afterwards  so  much  inddMed. 
He  was  very  sealous  in  the  transcription  and  dtstribatiMi  off 
copies  of  Scripture  and  of  the  works  of  various  Christian  wriccn, 
espedaUy  of  Origen;  the  copy  of  the  complete  works  of  the  bst* 
named  in  the  library  of  CacMuea  «ai  chiefly  in  tht^  handwritiag 
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of  Funplifliis  himself.  At  tlie  outbicak  of  the  penecution 
under  Man'min,  Pamphilus  was  thrown  into  prison  (a.d.  307) 
and  there,  alobg  with  his  attached  friend  and  pupil  Eusebitis 
(sometimes  distinguished  as  Eusebius  Pamphili),  he  composed 
an  Aftio^jor  Origin^  in  five  books,  to  which  a  sixth  was  after- 
wards added  by  Eusebius.  He  was  put  to  death  in  309  by 
Firmilian,  prefect  of  Caesarea. 

Only  the  first  book  of  the  Apolofy  of  Pamphilus  is  escunt,  and  that 
but  in  an  impetfect  Latin  translation  b^  Kufinus.  It  is  printed  in 
Lommatxach  •  edition  of  Origen,  vol.  xxiv.,  and  in  Routh,  Rd.  sac. 
iv.  339  (of.  iii.  487,500,  frannents).  Photius  (Codex  1 18)  gives  a  short 
survey  of  the  whole.  Jerome  mentions  LetUrs  to  Iriends,  and 
there  may  have  been  other  works.  Eusebius*  memoir  of  Pamphilus 
has  not  survived.  See  E.  Preuschen  in  Hcrsog-Hauck's  Rtal- 
tncykhpddit,  and  A.  Hamack,  AUckrisU.  Litteraturgesck,  1.  543. 

PAMPHILUS,  a  Greek  painter  of  the  4th  century,  of  the  school  of 
Sicyon.  He  was  an  academic  artist,  noted  for  accurate  drawing, 
and  obtained  such  a  reputation  that  not  only  could  he  charge 
hi&  pupils  great  sums,  but  he  was  also  successful  in  introducing 
drawing  in  Greece  as  a  necessary  part  of  liberal  education. 

PAMPHLBT8.  The  earliest  appearance  of  the  word  is  in  the 
PkUobMon  (1344)  of  Richard  de  Bury,  who  speaks  of  "  panfle- 
tos  exiguos  "  (ch.  viii.).  In  Englkh  we  have  "  this  lend 
pamfiet"  (Jtsi.  oj  Lent,  bk.  in.),  Ocdeye's  "Though  that  this 
pamfilct "  (^«f .  oj  Pr.  ao6o),  Lydgate's  "  Whiche  is  a  paunflet " 
{Minor  Poems,  x8o)  and  Caxton's  "paunflettis  and  bookys  " 
{Book  of  Eneydos,  1490,  Prologue).  In  all  these  examples 
pamphlet  is  used  to  indiicate  the  extent  of  the  production,  and 
in  contradistinction  to  book.  A  short  codicil  in  a  will  of  1495 
is  called  "this  pampclet"  {Test.  Ebor.  iv.  26).  In  the  z7th 
century  the  word  was  used  for  single  plays,  poems,  newspapers 
and  news  letters  (Murray's  New  English  Did.  vii.  410). 

Not  till  the  x8th  century  did  pamphlet  begin  to  assume  its 
modem  meaning  of  prose  controversial  tzuct.    "  Pamphlet  " 
and  "  pamphl£taire  **  are  of  comparatively  recent  introduction 
into  French  from  the  English,  and  generally  indicate  fugitive 
criticism  of  a  more  severe,  not  to  say  libellous,  character  than 
with  us.    The  derivation  of  the  word  is  a  subject  of  contention 
among  etymologists.    The  supposed  origin  from  the  amatory 
poem  of  "  Pamphilus,*'  and  a  certain  Pamphila,  an  author 
of  the  ist  century,  may  be  dismissed  as  fandfuL    The  experts 
are  also  undecided  as  to  what  b  actually  understood  by  a  pam- 
phlet.    Some  bibliographers  apply  the  term  to  everything, 
except  periodicals,  of  quarto  size  and  under,  if  not  more  than 
fifty  pages,  while  others  would  limit  Its  application  to  two  or 
three  sheets  of  printed  matter  which  have  first  appeared  in  an 
unbound  condition.    These  are  merely  physical  peculiarities, 
and  include  academical  dissertations,  chap-books  and  broad- 
aides,  which  from  their  special  subjects  belong  to  a  separate 
dass  from  the  pamphlet  proper.  As  regards  its  literary  character- 
sties,  the  chief  notes  of  a  pamphlet  are  brevity  and  spontandty. 
It  has  a  distinct  aim,  and  relates  to  some  matter  of  current 
interest,    whether   personal,   religious,    political    or   literary. 
UsuaOy  intended  to  support  a  particular  line  of  aigimient,  it 
may  be  descriptive,  controvenial,  didactic  or  satirical    It  is 
not  90  much  a  class,  as  a  form  of  literature,  and  from  its  ephe- 
meral character  represents  the  changeful  currents  of  public 
opinion  more  dosely  than  the  btdky  volume  published  after 
t^  formation  of  that  opinion.   The  history  of  pamphlets  being 
the  entire  record  of  popular  feeling,  all  that  is  necessary  here  is 
to  briefly  indicate  the  chief  families  of  poh'tical  and  religious 
pamphlets  which  have  exercised  marked  influence,  and  more 
parficulariy  in  those  countries — ^England  and  France — ^where 
pamphlets  have  made  so  large  a  figure  in  influencing  thoughts 
and  events.  It  is  difficult  to  point  out  much  in  andent  literature 
which  precisdy  answers  to  our  modem  view  of  the  pamphlet. 
The  libdli  famosi  of  the  Romans  were  simply  abusive  pnsqui- 
nades.   Some  of  the  small  treatises  of  Ludan,  the  lost  Anti-Cato 
of  Caesar,  Seneca's  Apocotocyntosis  written  against  Qaudius, 
Julian's  Kal<rapcf  4   avinwhovaif  and  'Kmuxx^iAn  4  luomrirpav^ 
from  thdr  general  application,  just  escape  the  charge  of  being 
mere  satires,  and  may  therefore  claim  to  rank  as  early  specimens 
of  the  pamphlet. 


At  the  end  of  the  X4th  century  the  Lollard  doctrines  were 
wxddy  circulated  by  means  of  the  tracts  and  leaflets  of  Wyclif 
and  his  followers.  The  Ploughman's  Prayer  and  Lantkorne  of 
Light,  which  appeared  about  the  time  of  Oldcastle's  martyrdom, 
were  extremeiy  popular,  and  similar  brief  vernacular  pieces 
became  so  common  that  it  was  thought  necessary  in  1418  to 
enact  that  persons  in  authority  should  search  out  and  ai^rehend 
all  persons  owning  English  books.  The  printers  of  the  isth 
century  produced  many  controversial  tfactates,  and  Caxton  and 
Wynkin  de  Worde  printed  in  the  lesser  form.  It  was  in  France 
that  the  printing-press  first  began  to  supply  reading  for  the 
common  people.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  15th 
century  there  arose  an  extensive  popular  literature  of  farces, 
tales  in  verse  and  prose,  satires,  almanacs,  &c.,  extending  to  a 
few  leaves  apiece,  and  circulated  by  the  itinerant  booksellers 
still  known  as  colporteurs.  These  folk-books  soon  spread  from 
France  to  Italy  and  Spain,  and  were  introduced  into  England 
at  the  beginning  of  the  x6th  century,  doubtless  from  the  same 
quarter,  as  most  of  our  eariy  chap-books  are  translations  or 
adaptations  from  the  French.  Another  form  of  literature  even 
more  transient  was  the  broadside,  or  single  sheet  printed  on  one 
side  only,  which  appears  to  have  flourished  prindpally  in 
England,  but  which  had  been  in  use  from  the  first  invention 
of  printing  for  papal  indulgences,  royal  proclamations  and 
similar  docimicnts.  Throughout  western  Europe,  about  the 
middle  of  the  x6th  century,  the' broadside  made  a  consider- 
able figure  in  times  of  political  agitation.  In  England  it  was 
chiefly  used  fori  ballads,  which  soon  became  so  extremely 
popular  that  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth the  names  of  no  less  than  forty  ballad  printers  appear  in 
the  Stationers'  registers. 

The  humanist  movement  at  the  beginning  of  the  x6th  century 
produced  the  famous  EpistoUie  obscurorum  virorum,  and  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  Reformation  period — Erasmus,  Hutten, 
Luther,  Melanchthon,  Francowitx,  Vergerio,  Curio  and  Calvin^ 
found  in  tracts  a  ready  method  of  widely  circulating  their 
opinions.  The  course  of  ecdesiastical  events  was  precipitate 
in  England  by  the  Supplicacyon  for  the  Beggars  (1528)  of  Simon 
Fish,  answered  by  Sir  Thomas  More's  Supplycacion  of  Poor 
Soulys.  In  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  brief  tracts  were  largdy 
used  as  a  propagandist  instrument  in  favour  of  the  Reform^ 
rdigion.  The  licensing  of  the  press  by  Mary  greatly  hindered 
the  production  of  this  kind  of  literature.  From  about  1570 
there  came  an  unceasing  flow  of  Puritan  pamphlets,  of  which 
more  than  forty  were  reprinted  under  the  title  of  A  parte  of  a 
register  (London,  Waldegrave,  4to).  In  1584  was  published 
a  tract  entitled  A  hrtefe  and  plaine  Declaration  concerning  the 
desires  of  all  those  faithful  ministers  that  have  and  do  seeke 
for  the  disciplitte  and  reformation  of  the  Church  of  Englande, 
believed  to  have  been  written  by  W.  Fulke  D.D.  Against 
this  John  Bridges,  dean  of  Sarum,  preached  at  Paul's  Cross, 
and  expanded  his  sermon  into  what  he  called  A  defence  of 
the  government  established  in  the  church  of  England  (1587), 
which  gave  rise  to  Oh  read  over  D.  John  Bridges  ....  Printed 
at  the  cost  and  charges  of  M.  Marprdate  gentleman  (1588),  which 
first  gave  the  name  to  the  famous  Martin  Marprdate  tracts, 
whose  titles  suffidently  indicate  their  opposition  to  priestly 
orders  and  episcopacy.  Bishop  Cooper's  Admonition  to  the 
People  of  England  (1589)  came  next,  followed  on  the  other  side 
by  Hay  any  worke  for  Cooper  ,  ,  .  by  Martin  the  Metropoli- 
tone,  and  by  others  from  both  parties  to  the  number  of  about 
thirty-two.  The  controversy  lasted  ten  years,  and  ended  in 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Puritans  and  the  seizure  of  their  secret 
press.  The  writers  on  the  Marprdate  side  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  Penry,  Throgmorton,  Udal  and  Fenner,  and  their 
opponents  Bishop  Cooper,  John  Lilly  and  Nash. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  we  find  ballads  of 
news;  and  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  small  pamphlets, 
translated  from  the  German  and  French,  and  known  as  "news* 
books,"  were  drculaied  by  the  so-called  "  Mercury- women." 
These  were  the  immediate  predecessors  of  weekly  newspapers, 
and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  i7ih  century.    A  proclamation 
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was  issued  by  Charles  11.,  on  the  xath  of  May  x68o»  "  for 
suppressing  the  printing  and  publishing  of  unlicensed  news-books 
and  pamphlets  of  news." 

In  the  17th  century  pamphlets  began  to  contribute  more  than 
ever  to  the  formation  of  public  opinion.  Nearly  one  hundred 
were  written  by  or  about  the  restless  John  Lilbume,  but  still 
more  numerous  were  those  of  the  undaunted  Prynne,  who  him- 
self published  above  one  hundred  and  sixty,  besides  many 
weighty  folios  and  qtiartoe.  Charles  I.  found  energetic  suppor- 
ters in  Peter  Heylin  and  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  the  latter  noted 
for  the  coarseness  of  his  pen.  Tht  most  distinguished  pamphle- 
teer of  the  period  was  John  Milton,  who  began  his  career  in  this 
direction  by  five  anti-episcopal  tracts  (1641-1643)  during  the 
Smectymnuus  quarrel.  In  1643  his  wife's  desertion  caused 
him  to  publish  anonymously  DcMn*  and  discipline  ef  dnofu^ 
followed  by  several  otheis  on  the  same  subject.  He  printed 
Of  Education;  to  Mr,  Samuel  Hartlib  in  X644,  and,  unlicensed 
and  unregistered,  his  famous  Areopagitica — a  speech  for  the 
liberty  of  unlicensed  printing.  He  defended  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  the  king  in  Tenure  of  kings  and  magistrates  (1648).  The 
EikoH  Basilike  dispute  was  conduaed  with  more  ponderous 
weapons  than  the  kind  we  are  now  discussing.  When  Monk 
held  supreme  power  Milton  addressed  to  him  The  present  means 
of  a  free  commonwealth  and  Readie  and  easie  vav  (1660),  both 
pleading  for  a  commonwealth  in  preference  to  a  monarchy. 
John  Goodwin,  the  author  of  Obstructors  of  Justice  (1649),  John 
PhilHpps,  the  nephew  of  MOton,  and  Abiezer  Coppe  were  violent 
and  prolific  partisan  writers,  the  last-named  specially  known 
for  his  extreme  Presb3rterian  principles.  The  tract  Killing  no 
murder  (1657),  aimed  at  Cromwell,  and  attributed  to  Colonel 
Titus  or  Colonel  Sexby,  exdted  more  attention  than  any  other 
political  e£Fusion  of  the  time.  The  history  of  the  Qvil  War  period 
is  told  day  by  day  in  the  well-known  collection  made  by  George 
Thomason  the  bookseller,  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  includes  pamphlets,  books,  new^>apen  and  MSS.  relating 
to  the  Civil  War,  the  Commonwealth  and  Restoration,  and 
numbers  32,255  pieces  ranging  from  1640  to  x66x,  and  is  bound 
in  3008  volumes.  Each  article  was  dated  by  Thomason  at  the 
time  of  acquisition.  William  Miller  was  another  bookseller 
famous  for  his  collection  of  pamphlets  (z6oo-z7xo),  which  were 
catalogued  by  Tooker.  William  Laycock  printed  a  Proposal  for 
raising  a  fund  for  buying  them  up  for  the  qatiozi. 

The  Catholic  controversy  during  the  reign  of  James  U.  gave 
rise  to  a  multitude  of  books  and  pamphlets,  which  have  been 
described  by  Peck  {Catalogue,  X735)  and  by  Jones  (Catalogue, 
Chetham  Society,  3  vols.,  1859-X865).  Politics  were  naturally 
the  chief  feature  of  the  floating  literature  connected  with  the 
Revolution  of  x688.  The  political  tracts  of  Lord  Halifax  are 
interesting  both  in  matter  and  manner.  He  wrote  The  character 
of  a  trimmer  (1688),  circulated  in  MS.  as  early  as  X685.  About 
the  middle  of  the  reign  Defoe  was  introduced  to  William  III., 
and  produced  the  fiist  of  his  pamphlets  on  occasional  conformity. 
He  issued  in  X697  his  two  defences  of  standing  armies  in  support 
of  the  government,  and  published  sets  of  tracts  on  the  partition 
treaty,  the  union  with  Scotland,  and  many  other  subjects. 
His  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters  (X702)  placed  him  in  the 
pillory.  • 

Under  Queen  Anne  pamphlets  arrived  at  a  remarkable  degree 
of  importance.  Never  before  or  since  has  this  method  of 
publication  been  used  by  such  masters  of  thought  and  language. 
Political  writing  of  any  degree  of  authority  was  almost  entirely 
confined  to  pamphlets.  If  the  Whigs  were  able  to  command 
the  services  of  Addison  and  Steele,  the  Tories  fought  with  the 
terrible  pen  of  Swift.  Second  in  power  if  not  in  literary  ability 
were  Bolingbroke,  Somers,  Atterbuiy,  Prior  and  Pulteney. 
The  government  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  the  free  use  of  this 
powerful  instrument,  and  St  John  seized  upon  fourteen  book- 
sellers and  publishers  in  one  day  for  "  libels  *'  upon  the  adminis- 
tration (sec  Annals  of  Queen  Anne,  Oct.  33,  I7xx).  In  17x3 
a  duty  was  laid  upon  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  displeasing 
all  parties,  and  soon  falling  into  disuse.     Bishop  Hoadly's 


sermon  on  the  kingdom  of  Christ  (X7X7),  denying  that  there 
any  such  thing  as  a  visible  Church  ci  Christ,  occasiozked  the 
Bangorian  controversy,  which  produced  nearly  two  huzMtred 
pamphlets.  Soon  after  this  period  party-writing  declined  from 
its  comparatively  high  standard  and  fell  into  meazier  and  vezaal 
hands.  Under  Geoige  IIL  Bute  took  Dr  Shebbeazc  from 
Newgate  in  order  to  employ  his  pen.  The  court  party  received 
the  support  of  a  few  able  pamphlets,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned The  consideration  of  the  German  War  against  the  policy 
of  Pitt,  and  The  prerogative  droit  de  Roy  (Z764)  vindicating  the 
prerogative.  We  must  not  forget  that  although  Samuel  J<Aiison 
was  a  pensioned  scribe  he  has  for  an  excuse  that  his  political 
tracts  are  his  worst  performances.  Edmund  Burke,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  produced  in  this  form  some  of  his  moat  valued 
writings.  The  troubles  ia  America  and  the  nziion  between 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain  are  subjects  which  are  abuzidantly 
illustrated  in  pamphlet  literature. 

Eaxly  in  the  zgth  century  the  zue  of  the  quartezly  renews 
threw  open  a  new  chazmel  of  publicity  to  those  who  had  pee- 
viously  used  pamphlets  to  spread  their  opinions,  and  later  on  the 
rapid  growth  of  znonthly  magazines  and  weekly  reviews  afforded 
controversialists  a  much  more  certain  and  extensive  circulation 
than  they  could  ezisure  by  an  isolated  publication.  Alibongfa 
pamphlets  are  no  tonger  the  sde  or  most  important  factor  ol 
public  opinion,  the  tniix»'  literature  of  great  events  is  never 
likely  to  be  entirely  confined  to  periodicals.  The  following 
topics,  which  might  be  hugely  increased  in  number,  have  each 
been  discussed  by  a  multitude  of  pamphlets,  most  of  which, 
however,  are  likely  to  have  been  hopeless  aspirants  for  a  more 
certain  meazis  of  preservation:  the  BuUion  Question  (z8io), 
the  Poor  Laws  (Z838-Z834),  Tracts  for  the  Times  and  tlie  ensains 
controversy  (Z833-Z845),  Dr  Hampden  (Z836),  the  c»nMAim» 
Revolt  (Z837-Z838),  the  Com  Laws  (Z84Z-Z848),  Gorfaam  Contro- 
versy (Z849-Z850),  Crimean  War  and  Indian  Mutiny  (Z854-X859), 
Schleswig-Holstein  (Z863-Z864),  Ireland  (t868-z869),  tlieFranco- 
(jennan  War,  with  Dame  Europa^s  School  and  its  izniuton 
(Z870-Z87Z),  Vaticaziism,  occasioned  by  Mr  Gladstone's  Vatican 
Decrees  (1874),  the  Eastern  Question  (Z877-Z880),  the  Irish  Land 
Laws  (z88o-z883),  Ireland  and  Home  Rule  (t885-z886).  South 
African  War  (Z899-Z903)  and  Tariff  Reform  (1903). 

Pranu. — ^The  activity  of  the  French  press  in  patting  fortk 
small  tracts  in  favour  ci  the  Refonned  religion  caused  the  Soi^ 
bozme  in  1533  to  petition  the  king  to  abolish  the  dishoKral  art 
of  printing.  Even  one  or  two  sheets  of  printed  matter  were 
found  too  cumbersome,  and  single  leaves  or  placards  wcte  issued 
in  such  numbers  that  they  were  the  subject  of  a  special  edict 
on  the  38th  of  September  1553.  An  ordonnance  of  Febraazy 
X566  was  specially  directed  against  libellous  pamphlets  and 
those  who  wrote,  printed  or  even  possessed  them.  The  riraliy 
between  Francts  I.  and  Charles  V.  gave  rise  to  many  pofitica] 
pamphlets,  and  under  Frauds  IL  the  Guises  wcze  attacked  by 
similar  means.  Fr.  Hotman  directed  his  Epistrv  eutoiie  on  tygre 
de  Pranu  agaizist  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine.  The  Vaiois  and 
Henry  III.  in  particular  were  severely  handled  in  Les  Hermapkro- 
dites  \c.  1605),  which  was  followed  by  a  long  series  of  imitations. 
Between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  DC.  the  general  tone  of  the 
pamphlet-Hteratuie  was  grave  and  pedantic.  From  the  latter 
period  to  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  it  becazne  more  cnid  and 
dangerous. 

The  Satyre  MinippSe  (1594).  one  of  the  most  perfect  models  of 
the  pamphlet  in  the  language,  did  infinite  harm  to  the  Leame.  The 
pamphlets  against  the  Jesuits  were  many  and  violent.  PiieRicfaronar 
defended  the  order  in  Chasse  dm  reuardPasquter  (1609),  the  tancr 
person  being  their  vigorous  opponent  Eticnne  Pasquier.  On  tbe 
death  of  the  king  the  country  was  filled  with  appeals  for  re^mat 
against  the  Jesuits  for  his  murder;  the  best  known  of  them  was  the 
AnH-C^on  (161 1),  generaUv  attributed  to  C^aar  de  Plaix.  Dorirf 
the  regency  of  Maiy  de*  Medici  the  pamphlet  chaased  its  aevncr 
form  to  a  more  facetious  type.  In  spite  of  the  danger  01  such  pcooerd^ 
ing  under  the  uncompromising  ministry  of  RkhcGea,  theie  was  no 
bck  of  libels  upon  him.  which  were  even  in  moat  inataaoes  printrd  in 
France.  Thesc1argdyincreasedduringtheFronde.bat  KwasMaxaria 
who  was  the  subject  of  mote  of  thisUtcratuce  Thin  any  nthir  hi*  cs  irat 
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pmthiate,  ft  hu  txcn  olctiUCcd  tluc  fmn  tha  l^riiun  pmi 
AkMK  ibrrr  came  Hifficient  MttannadtM  u>  fill  15a  quarto  vdIuios 
cuh  ol  4no  pagci.  Eiiht  tiundnd  wtn  publ!shtd  iTtirinE  tbe  ucfc 
of  Pari!  (Feb.  S  to  Manh  II,  1649).  A  collcctkin  d  Htiiicil 
pinn  wu  cniiiltd  TtHa*  dm  louvrnnml  it  SkUitm.  Mamra, 
F'ltml,  u  CMtH  (l«^3)-  Pampblcu  dnlini  with  ibt  ■maun  of 
ihr  Lnf  and  hri  Gourticrt  veie  in  vogue  in  (he  ttow  of  Louia  XIV-, 
thr  mnt  cjuHic  01  them  beinv  tbe  Corlf  thrnpiiiqiit  it  la  cat 
0668)  tA  Buasy-Rabulia.  The  pnan  of  HoUand  and  the  Low 
Couniria  wemed  >ilh  tncta  againit  Culben,  Le  Tdlier,  Louvoii 
ind  P^  Lachaiie.  Tlw  Ent  o[  the  ever-meno«ble  Prmitiilit 
il^icared  on  tbe  3311I  of  Janiunr  1M6,  yndet  the  title  of  LiUh  it 
Luais  it  MemUUt  i  am  fminaal  £  m  anil,  and  tbe  RBalninf 
vighLeea  came  out  at  regular  intervale  durinf  tbe  next  fifteen  monlhf. 
TbeyeidledeinnotdinarvattentionlhniiiihoutEiinHie.  Tfcejeuit 
nplla  nre  fecbk  and  inelfectuai.  John  Uw  and  the  achemei  of 
the  bubble  period  cauied  much  popular  laJUe^.  During  the  long 
reign  of  Louia  XV.  tbe  distinguitbcd  lumn  of^Voltaire,  Kouioeau. 
Monuiquieu.  DUtm,  D'ACnbert.  D'lMbach.  HiMtiua  ud 
Beaumaichaia  nun  be  added  u  (he  liu  of  wiiien  In  Ihii  claa. 

The  pRlinioary  atniggle  between  the  parliament  and  the  Crovn 
^ve  riie  to  hundredi  oTpamphkti.  whicn  grew  Aill  more  numeroui 
"  ■■"  ■■ — '—'-M  appniached    Unguet  and  Mirabeau  began  their 
""-"^     ''"—^  Detmoulina  coam  into  Dolin  aa 
'x  the  atatet^neral ;  but  perhapi 

il  of  the  Abit  Siey**.    The  Di... 
;i  ""C^  t>7B9)  were  nv  ro)^t 


Efftis  in  asiiemaij  inr  It  prix  du  paim  of  Dupont  de  N( 
NeclRT  wu  atuicked  in  the  CrimimlU  Nakifiicfii  of  Mar 
the  Vrai  miroir  it  it  noUtsit  dnggnl  the  ticlca  namet  of  trance 
through  the  niiiT.   The  niaiHcn  oTibr  Champ  de  Mara,  the  death 
of  Miriiieau,  and  the  ^JBht  of  tlx  Idng  in  1791,  (be  noyadet  of 

"f^^-.^    ^..I: °   _-.__',_.?■,_   -■^^•-T'The   Bibliolh«<jr 


impklil  ill  pampUiU,  the  mott  eioqi 
iu*(ihca(iDn  of  the  pamphlet  ever  penned-     The  Mimtirt  i  . 

The  rar  ItlJ  law  a:l  augmentalion  ol  leverity  in  the  piea  I 

9  of    M^net.  "niien  and    Canel. 


of  Btrwiger  aad  tbe 

M,  de  Com--' 


,  _.._  ._  . ,._.  _.  LoiolaVniUin  wasVhe  pKe  thichei 

tbe  Clerical!  and  Victor  Hugo  the  CamiBe  Dnmoullni  or  Mar 


nut  (185^ 


of  the  CBUp  StUL    Tbe  Kcand  empire  luKi 

it  Frtnct  (iSfl)  of  the  Due  d'Aumale.  Prsf 
of  Rogeard,  Dialcftt  am  ctferi  (1S64)  of  Mi 
CamM  faMMiqiai  iHaniimatn  |iS68). 
the  Panama  pmeculioiu  and  the  DiEyhu  ca 

CeriHiiy. — In  Cermaiiy,  tbe  cndle  of  printing,  tbe  pamphlet 
{Fiutalinft)  HU  moq  >  ncogniwd  and  populnr  vehicle  of 
Ihoiiglil,  tod  the  Geice  reli^Du)  (ontravenies  of  the  Refonulion 
period  aSordeil  «  unique  opportunity  lot  its  uiC.  The  eoploy- 
ment  of  the  pamphlet  in  this  conneiion  wu  chuactaiitic  of 
tbe  new  age.  la  coitu  (od  violent  tisguage  tbe  pampbli 
a^ipcaitA  dicTCtly  to  the  people,  whole  lympathy  the  leaden 
of  the  oppoting  pariici  were  mat  auioui  to  Kcuie,  and  their 
issue  on  on  enormoul  scale  was  undoubtedly  one  ol  * 
potent  induencei  in  rouung  the  Cennan  people  agains' 
aad  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  general  their 
filtmnely  intemperate,  and  they  formed,  as  one  authority  has 
described  those  of  a  century  later, "  a  mass  of  panegyric,  admoni- 
tioQ,  iovedive,  controveny  and  scurrility-*'  Luther  was  one  of 
the  eajlieat  and  moil  eSective  writen  of  tbe  polemical  pamphlet. 
Kis  idberenta  qiuckJy  lollowed  his  example,  and  his  opponents 
abo  Kre  DM  slow  la  avail  themiclvea  of  a  weapon  which  was 
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PAMPHYLIA— PAN 


PAMPHTUA,  in  ancient  geography,  the  region  in  the  south 
of  Asia  Minor,  between  Lycia  and  Cilicia,  extending  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  Mt  Taurus.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Pisidia  and  was  therefore  a  country  of  small  extent,  having  a 
coast-line  of  only  about  75  m.  with  a  breadth  of  about  30  m. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Pamphylians  and  Pisidians 
were  the  same  people,  though  the  former  had  received  colonies 
from  Greece  and  other  lands,  and  from  this  cause,  combined  with 
the  greater  fertility  of  their  territory,  had  become  more  civilized 
than  their  neighbours  in  the  interior.  But  the  distinction 
between  the  two  seems  to  have  been  established  at  an  early 
period.  Herodotus,  who  does  not  mention  the  Piudians, 
enumerates  the  Pamphylians  among  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor, 
while  Ephorus  mentions  them  both,  correctly  including  the  one 
among  the  nations  on  the  coast,  the  other  among  those  of  the 
interior.  The  early  Pamphylians,  like  the  Lydans,  had  an 
alphabet  of  their  own,  partly  -Greek,  partly  "  Asianic,"  which  a 
few  inscriptions  on  marble  and  coins  preserve.  Under  the" 
Roman  administration  the  term  PamphyUa  was  extended  so  as 
to  include  Pisidia  and  the  whole  tract  up  to  the  frontiers  of 
Phrygia  and  Lycaonia,  and  in  this  wider  sense  it  is  employed  by 
Ptolemy. 

Pamphylia  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  plain,  extAidIng  from 
the  slopes  of  Taurus  to  the  sea,  but  this  plain,  though  presenting 
an  unbroken  level  to  the  eye,  docs  not  all  consist  of  alluvial 
deposits,  but  is  formed  in  part  of  travertine.  "  The  rivers 
pouring  out  of  the  caverns  at  the  base  of  the  Lycian  and  Pisidian 
ranges  of  the  Taurus  come  forth  from  their  subterranean  courses 
charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  are  continually  adding  to 
the  Pamphylian  plain.  They  build  up  natural  aqueducts  of 
limestone,  and  after  flowing  for  a  time  on  these  elevated  beds 
burst  their  walls  and  take  a  new  course.  Consequently  it  is 
very  difficult  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  this  district,  as  trans- 
mitted -by  ancient  authors,  with  its  present  aspect  and  the 
distribution  of  the  streams  which  water  it.  By  the  sea-side  in 
the  west  of  the  district  the  travertine  fqrms  cliffs  from  20  to 
80  ft.  high  "  (Forbes's  Lycia,  iL  x88).  Strabo  describes  a 
river  which  he  terms  Catarractes  as  a  large  stream  falling  with 
a  great  noise  over  a  lofty  cliff.  This  b  the  cataract  near  Adalia. 
East  of  Adalia  is  the  Cestrus,  and  beyond  that  again  the 
Eurymedon,  both  of  which  were  considerable  streams,  navigable 
in  antiquity  for  some  little  distance  from  the  sea.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  latter  was  a  lake  called  Caprias,  mentioned  by 
Strabo;  but  it  is  now  a  mere  salt  marsh. 

The  chief  towns  on  the  coast  are:  Olbia,  the  first  town  in 
Pamphylia,  near  the  Lycian  frontier;  AttaUa  {q.v.)\  and  Side 
{q.v.).  On  a  hill  above  the  Eurymedon  stood  Aspendus  {q.v.) 
and  above  the  river  Cestrus  was  Perga  {q.v.).  Between  the 
two  rivers,  but  somewhat  farther  inland,  stood  Sylleum,  a  strong 
fortress,  which  even  ventured  to  defy  the  arms  <A  Alexander. 
These  towns  are  not  known  to  have  been  Greek  colonies;  but 
the  foundation  of  Aspendus  was  traditionally  ascribed  to  the 
Argives,  and  Side  was  said  to  be  a  colony  from  Cyme  in  Aeolis. 
The  legend  related  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  which  ascribed 
the  origin  of  the  Pamphylians  to  a  colony  led  into  their  country 
by  Amphilochus  and  Calchas  after  the  Trojan  War,  is  merely  a 
characteristic  myth.  The  coins  of  Aspendus,  though  of  Greek 
character,  bear  legends  in  a  barbarous  dialect;  and  probably 
the  Pamphylians  were  of  Asiatic  origin  and  mixed  race.  They 
became  lai^Bcly  hellenized  in  Roman  times,  and  have  left 
magnificent  memorials  of  their  civilization  at  Perga,  Aspendus 
and  Side.  The  district  is  now  largely  peopled  with  recent 
settlers  from  Greece,  Crete  and  the  Balkans. 

The  Pamphylians  are  first  mentioned  among  the  nations 
subdued  by  the  Mermnad  kings  of  Lydia,  and  afterwards  passed 
in  succession  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persian  and  Macedonian 
monarchs.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  III.  in  190  B.C.  they 
were  included  among  the  provinces  annexed  by  the  Romans 
to  the  dominions  of  Eumenes  of  Pergamum;  but  somewhat 
later  they  joined  with  the  Pisidians  and  Cilicians  in  piratical 
ravages,  and  Side  became  the  chief  centre  and  slave  mart  of 
these  freebooters.    Pamphylia  was  for  a  short  time  included  in 


the  dominions  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Galatia,  but  after  his  dc^ 
lapsed  into  a  district  of  a  Roman  province,  and  its  name  Is  nx 
again  mentioned  in  history. 

See  C.  Lanckomiski,  Les  VUUs  di  la  Pampkyiie  H  de  la  Pisidk 
(i«9o).  (O.  a  H-) 

PAMPLONA,  or  Pampeluna,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
province  of  Navarre,  and  an  episcopal  sec;  Mtuated  1378  ft. 
above  sea-level,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aiga,  a  tributary  of  the 
Ebro.  Pop.  (iQoo),  28,886.  Pamplona  has  a  statioo  on  the 
Ebro  railway  connecting  Alsasua  with  Saragossa.  From  its 
position  it  hu  always  been  the  principal  fortress  of  Navaire. 
The  old  outworks  have  been  partly  demolished  and  rrpboed 
by  modem  forts,  while  suburbs  have  grown  up  round  the  inner 
walls  and  bastions.  The  citadel,  south-west  of  the  dty,  was 
constructed  by  order  of  Philip  IL  (1556-1598),  and  was  modelled 
on  that  of  Antwerp.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  regular  and 
broad;  there  are  three  fine  squares  or  plazas.  The  most  attrac- 
tive of  these  is  the  arcaded  Plaza  del  CastiUo,  flanked  by  the  hall 
of  the  provincial  council  and  by  the  theatre.  The  cathedral  is 
a  late  Gothic  structure  begun  in  1397  by  Charies  III.  (El  Noble) 
of  Navarre,  who  b  buried  within  its  walls;  of  the  older  Roman- 
esque cathedral  only  a  small  portion  of  the  cloisters  remains. 
The  fine  interior  is  remarkable  for  the  pmilisr  structure  of  its 
apse,  and  for  the  choir-stalls  carved  in  En^ish  oak  by  Miguel 
Ancheta,  a  native  artist  (1530).  The  imndpal  facade  Is  Coiin> 
thian,  from  designs  of  Ventura  Rodriguez  (1783).  The  same 
architect  designed  the  superb  aqueduct  by  whidi  the  dty  is 
supplied  with  water  from  Monte  Francoa,  some  nine  miles  off. 
The  beautiful  cloisters  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral,  and  the 
chapter-house  beyond  them,  as  well  as  the  old  churches  d  San 
Saturnino  (Gothic)  and  San  Nicolas  (Romanesque),  are  alio  of 
interest  to  the  student  of  architecture.  There  are  also  the 
bull-ring,  capable  of  accommodating  8000  spectators,  the 
pelota  court  {el  TrinqueU)  and  several  parks  w  gardens.  The 
city  is  well  provided  with  schools  for  both  sens;  it  has  abo  a 
large  hospitaL 

Pamplona  has  a  flourishing  agricultural  trade,  besides  nann- 
factures  of  cloth,  linen  stuffs,  flour,  soap,  leather,  cards,  paper, 
earthenware,  iron  and  nails.  The  yearly  fair  in  connriioti  with 
the  feast  of  San  Fermin  (July  7),  the  patron  saint  of  the  city, 
attracts  a  large  concourse  from  all  parts  of  nrnthein  Spain. 

Originally  a  town  of  the  Vascones,  Pampbna  was  rebuilt  la 
68  B.C.  by  Pompey  the  Great,  whence  the  name  Pompado  or 
Pompelo  (Strabo).  It  was  captured  l^  Euxic  the  Goch  in  466 
and  by  the  Franks  under  Childebert  in  542;  it  was  dismantled 
by  Charlemagne  in  778,  but  repulsed  the  emir  of  Sangoosa  in 
907.  In  the  X4th  century  it  was  greatly  strengtbened  and 
beautified  by  Charles  III.,  who  built  a  citadel  00  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  Phua  de  Toros  axMi  by  the  Basilica  de  S.  ic«*^<^ 
the  church  marking  the  qx>t  where  Ignatius  de  Loyola  received 
his  wound  in  defending  the  place  against  Andr6  de  Foix  ia 
1 521.  From  x8o8  it  was  occupied  by  the  French  untH  taken  bj 
Wellington  in  18x3.  In  the  C:arlist  War  of  1836-40  it 
held  by  the  Cristinos,  and  in  1875-76  it  was  more  than 
attacked,  but  never  taken,  by  the  (^arlists. 

PAN  ("  pasturer  ")i  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Hermes  aud 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Dryops  ("  oak-man  ")•  or  of  Zeus  and 
the  nymph  CaUisto,  god  of  shepherds,  flocks  and  forests.   He  la 
not  mentioned  in  Homer  or  Hesiod.   The  most  poetical  afiwim 
of  his  birth  and  life  is  given  in  the  so-called  Homerk  hyma  T» 
Pan.    He  was  bom  with  horns,  a  goat's  beard  and  feet  mad  a 
tail,  his  person  being  completely  covered  with  hair.   Hb 
was  so  alarmed  at  his  i^>pearanoe  that  she  fled;  but  H< 
him  to  Olympus,  whm  he  became  the  favourite  of  the  goda* 
especially  Dionysus.    His  life  and  characteristics  are  typical  of 
the  old  shepherds  and  goatherds.    He  was  essentially  a  rustic 
god,"  a  wood-spirit  conceived  in  the  form  of  a  goat,**  fiviag 
in  woods  and  caves,  and  traversing  the  tops  of  the  mouatains; 
he  protected  and  gave  fertility  to  flocks;  he  hunted  and  fished; 
and  sported  and  danced  with  the  mountain  nymphs.    A  lover 
of  music,  he  invented  the  shepherd's  pipe,  said  to  have  been  OMda 
from  the  reed  into  which  tlw  nymph  Syrinx  was  tiaaafonaed 
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when  fleeing  from  liis  embraces  (Ovid,  lietam.  i.  691  sqq.)' 
With  a  kind  of  trumpet  formed  out  of  a  shell  he  terrified  the 
Titans  in  their  fight  with  the  Olympian  gods.  By  his  unexpected 
appearance  he  souMtimes  inspires  men  with  sudden  terror — 
hence  the  expression  '*  panic  "  fear.  Like  other  spirits  of  the 
woods  and  fields,  he  possesses  the  power  of  inspiration  and 
prophecy,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  instructed  Apollo.  As  a 
nature-god  he  was  brought  into  connexion  with  Cybele  and 
Dionysus,  the  latter  of  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  Lidian 
expedition.  Associated  with  Pan  is  a  number  of  Panisd,  male 
and  female  forest  imps,  his  wives  and  children,  who  send  evil 
dreams  and  af^paritions  to  terrify  mankind.  His  original  home 
was  Arcadia;  his  cult  was  introduced  into  Athens  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  when  he  promised  his  assistance  against 
the  Persians  if  the  Athenians  in  return  would  worship  him. 
A  cave  was  consecrated  to  him  on  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis, 
where  he  was  annually  honoured  with  a  sacrifice  and  a  torch- 
nct  (Herodotus  vi.  105).  In  later  times,  by  a  misinterpretation 
of  his  name  (or  from  the  identification  of  the  Greek  god  with  the 
ram-headed  Egyptian  god  Chnum,  the  creator  of  the  world), 
he  was  pantheistically  conceived  as  the  universal  god  (r6  ray). 
The  pine  and  oak  were  sacred  to  him,  and  his  offerings  were 
goats,  lambs,  cows,  new  wine,  honey  and  milk.  The  Romans 
identified  him  with  Inuus  and  Faunus. 

In  art  Pan  is  represented  in  two  different  aspects.  Sometimes 
he  has  goat's  feet  and  horns,  curly  hair  and  a  long  beard,  half 
animal,  half  man;  sometimes  he  is  a  handsome  youth,  with  long 
flowing  hair,  only  characterized  by  horns  just  beginning  to  grow, 
the  shepherd's  crook  and  pipe.  In  bas-reliefs  he  is  often  shown 
presiding  over  the  dances  of  nymphs,  whom  he  is  sometimes 
pursuing  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  He  has  furnished  some  of 
the  attributes  of  the  ordinary  conception  of  the  devil.  The 
story  (alluded  to  by  Milton,  Rabelais,  Mrs  Browning  and  Schiller) 
of  the  pilot  Thamus,  who,  sailing  near  the  island  of  Paxi  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  was  commanded  by  a  mighty  voice  to  proclaim 
that  "  Pan  is  dead,"  is  found  in  Plutarch  {De  arac.  defectu,  17). 
As  this  story  coincided  with  the  birth  (or  crucifixion)  of  Christ 
it  was  thought  to  herald  the  end  of  the  old  world  and  the  beginning 
of  the  new.  According  to  Roscher  (in  Neue  JahrbUclicr  fUr 
PhildogU,  x8ga)  it  was  of  Egyptian  origin,  the  name  Thamus 
being  connected  with  Thmouis,  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mendes,  distinguished  for  the  worship  of  the  ram;  according 
to  Herodotus  (ii.  46),  in  Egyptian  the  goat  and  Pan  were  both 
called  Mendes.  S.  Reinach  suggests  that  the  words  uttered 
by  the  "voice"  were  Baitow,  Qafuvs,  ir&vfuyas,  riBmiKe 
("  Tammuz,  Tammuz,  the  all-great,  is  dead  *'),  and  that  it 
was  merely  the  lament  for  the  "  great  Tanmiuz  "  or  Adonis 
(see  L.  R.  F^meU  in  Tks  Year's  Work  in  Classical  Studies, 
1907). 

See  W.  Gebhard.  Panhtdtus  (Brunswick.  1873);  P  Wetzel,  De 
Jove  et  Pane  dts  arcadicis  (Breslau.  1873);  W.  Immerwahr.  Kulte 
et  Mytken  Arkadiens  (1891).  vol.  L.  and  V.  Bdrard.  De  VOrigine  des 
culies  arcadiens  (1894),  who  endeavour  to  show  that  Pan  is  a  sun- 
god  (^4^.  ^tdmu) ;  articles  by  W.  H.  Roscher  in  Lexikon  der  MyOiologie 
and  by  J.  A.  Hild  in  Darembere  and  Saglio's  Dictionnaire  des  Anti- 

S litis  I  £.  E.  Sikes  in  Classical  Review  (1895).  ix.  70:  O.  Gnippe. 
riechiscke  iiythologu  (1906).  voL  u. 

PAN  (common  in  various  forms  to  many  Teutonic  languages, 
cf.  Ger  Pjanne,  it  is  generaUy  taken  to  be  an  early  adaptation  in 
a  shortened  form  of  Lat.  patina,  shallow  bowl  or  dish,  from 
paicre,  to  lie  open),  a  term  applied  to  various  sorts  of  open,  flat, 
shallow  vessels.  Its  application  has  been  greatly  extended  by 
analogy,  e  g.  to  the  upper  part  of  the  skuU;  to  variously  shaped 
objects  capable  of  retaining  substances,  such  as  that  part  of 
the  lock  in  early  firearms  which  held  the  priming  (whence  the 
expression  "  flash  in  the  pan,"  for  a  premature  and  futile  effort) ; 
or  the  circular  metal  dish  in  which  gold  is  separated  from  gravel, 
earth,  &c.,  by  shaking  or  washing  (whence  the  phrase  "  to  pan 
out,*'  to  obtain  a  good  result).  Small  ice-floes  are  also  called 
"  pans,"  and  the  name  is  given  to  a  hard  substratum  of  soil 
which  acts  as  a  floor  to  the  surface  soil  and  is  usually  impervious 
to  water  For  "  pan  "  or  "  pane  "  is  architecture  see  Half- 
XDCBEK  Work. 


I     The  Hindostani  ^11  is  the  betel-leaf,  which,  mixed  with 
areca-nut,  lime,  &c.,  is  chewed  by  the  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

The  common  prefix  "  pan,"  signifying  universal,  all-embracing 
(Or.  rof,  all),  is  often  combined  with  the  names  of  races, 
nationalities  and  religions,  conveying  an  aspiration  for  the 
political  or  spiritual  union  of  all  the  um'ts  of  the  nation  or  creed; 
familiar  examples  are  Pan-Slavonic,  Pan-German,  Pan-Ialamism, 
Pan-Anglican,  Pan-American. 

PANA,  a  dty  of  Christian  county,  Slinois,  U.S.A.,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state.  Pop.  (1900)  5530  (727  being  foreign- 
bom);  (1910)  6055.  It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Southwestern,  the  Qeveiand,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis, 
the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  railways. 
It  is  in  the  Illinois  coal  region,  and  coal-mining  is  the  most 
important  industry;  the  dty  is  also  a  shipping  point  for  hay  and 
grain  grown  in  the  vidnity.  Pana  was  incorporated  in  1857,  and 
was  reincorporated  in  1877.  Its  name  is  said  to  be  a  corrupted 
form  of "  Pani  "  (Pawnee),  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians. 

PANACEA  (Gr.  rar&nta,  aU-healing,  from  ros,  all,  and 
d«ei<r9cu,  to  heal),  a  universal  remedy,  or  cure  for  all  diseases, 
a  term  applied  in  the  middle  ages  to  a  mythical  herb  supposed 
to  possess  this  quality.  Many  herbs  have  had  the  power  of 
curing  all  diseases  attributed  to  them,  and  have  hence  had  the 
name  of  "  all-heal  ";  such  have  been,  among  others,  the  mistletoe, 
the  woundwort  {Stachys  palustris),  the  yarrow  or  milfoil,  and 
the  great  valerian. 

PANACHE,  a  French  word  adapted  from  Ital.  pennackio, 
Lat.  penna,  feather,  for  a  plume  of  feathers  on  a  helmet  or  hat; 
the  **  panache  "  should  be  properly  distinguished  from  the 
"  plume,"  as  being  a  huge  duster  of  feathers  fixed  on  the  top  of 
the  helmet  and  flowing  over  it,  the  "  plume  "  being  a  single 
feather  at  the  side  or  front.  The  word  "  panache  "  is  often  used 
figuratively  in  French  of  a  flamboyant  piece  of  ornamentation, 
a  "  purple  patch  "  in  literature,  or  any  exaggerated  form  of 
decoration. 

PANAENUS,  brother  of  Pheidias,  a  Greek  pamter  who  worked 
in  conjunction  with  Polygnotus  and  Micon  at  Athens.  He  also 
painted  the  marble  sides  of  the  throne  of  the  statue  of  Zeus 
erected  by  his  brother  at  Olympia. 

PANAETIUS  (c.  185-180  to  xxo-xo8  B.C.),  Greek  Stoic  philo- 
sopher, belonged  to  a  Rhodian  family,  but  was  probably 
educated  [partly  in  Pergamum  under  Crates  of  MaUus  and  after- 
wards in  Athens,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Diogenes  the 
Babylonian,  Critobus  and  Cameades.  He  subsequently  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  the  friend  of  Laelius  and  of  Scipio  the 
Younger.  He  lived  as  a  guest  in  the  house  of  the  latter,  and 
accompanied  him  on  his  mission  to  Egypt  and  Asia  (143  or  141). 
He  returned  with  Scipio  to  Rome,  where  he  did  much  to  intro- 
duce Stoic  doctrines  and  Greek  philosophy.  He  had  a  number 
of  distinguished  Romans  as  pupils,  amongst  them  Q.  Mucius 
Scaevola  the  augur  and  Q.  Aelius  Tubero.  After  the  murder  of 
Scipio  in  129,  he  resided  by  turns  in  Athens  and  Rome,  but 
chiefly  in  Athens,  where  he  succeeded  Antipater  of  Tarstis  as 
head  of  the  Stoic  school.  The  right  of  dtizenship  was  offered 
him  by  the  Athenians,  but  he  refused  it.  His  chief  pupil  in 
philosophy  was  Posidonius  of  Apamea.  In  his  teaching  he  laid 
stress  on  ethics;  and  his  most  important  works,  of  which  only 
insignificant  fragments  are  preserved,  were  on  this  subject. 
They  are  as  follow:  Uepl  reSi  KaBfiKom-os  {On  Duty),  in  thr6e 
books,  the  original  of  the  first  two  books  of  Cicero's  De  officiis; 
Utpl  rpovola%  (On  Providence),  used  by  Cicero  in  his  De  divin- 
atione  (ii.)  and  probably  in  part  of  the  second  book  of  the  De 
Deorum  natura;  a  political  treatise  (perhaps  called  Hcpl 
roXiruc^t),  used  by  Cicero  in  his  De  republica;  Hcp^  tl^vulas 
{On  Cheerfulness);  Hcpl  alpkoHOit  {On  Philosophical  Schools); 
a  letter  to  Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  De  dolore  patiendo  (Cicero,  De 
finibus,  iv.  9,  23). 

Edition  of  the  fragments  by  H.  N.  Fowler  (Bonn,  1885),  and  in 
F.  van  Lynden's  monoeraph  (Leiden,  1802).  See  also  A.  Schmekel, 
Die  Pktlosopkte  der  mtltieren  Stoa  (1892):  F  Susemihl,  Cesckiehte 
der  jnechischen  Lxlteratur  in  der  Alexandnneneit  (1892),  ii.  63-80: 
E.  2«Uer.  "  BcitrSge  zur  Kcnntniss  des  Stoikers  Pan&tius  "  in  Com^ 
mentationes  philologae  in  honorem  Th.  Mommseni  (1877);  on  the  use 
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niade  of  him  by  CiccrOi  "R.  Hind,  Uniersuchungm  tu  Ciceros 
fMloM^dsekem  SckrifUn  (1877-1883).  For  his  importance  in  the 
Stoic  Buooeaaon  and  his  philooophy  generally,  tee  Stoics. 

PANAMA,  a  Central  American  republic,  occupying  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  lying  approximately  between  7"  15' 
and  9**  39'  N.  and  between  77**  is'  and  83''  30'  W.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  £.  by  Colombia,  of  which  it  was 
formerly  a  part,  S.  by  the  Gulf  (or  Bay)  of  Panama,  an  arm  of 
the  Padfic,  and  W.  by  Costa  Rica.  Its  area  is  estimated  at 
from  31,500  to  33,800  sq.  m.;  its  greatest  width  is  zi8  m.  and 
its  greatest  length  430  m.;  its  land  frontier  is  only  about  350  m., 
but  on  the  Caribbean  it  has  a  coast  of  478  m.  and  on  the  Pacific 
a  coast  of  767  m. 

Physical  Features,— Tht  Isthmus  of  Panama,  coextensive 
with  the  republic,  is  the  whole  neck  of  land  between  the  Ameri- 
can continents;  in  another  use  the  term  "  Isthmus  of  Panama  " 
is  applied  to  the  narrow  crossing  between  the  cities  of  Colon  and 
Panama,  the  other  narrow  crossings,  further  east,  being  the 
Isthmus  of  San  Bias  (31  m.)  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  (46  m.)* 
The  use  of  the  term  "  Isthmus  ol  Panama  "  to  include  the  whole 
country  is  becoming  more  common.  The  Caribbean  coast-line 
is  concave,  the  Pacific  deeply  convex.  The  Mosquito  Gulf  is  to  the 
N.W.,  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  the  N.E.,  and  on  the  N.  coast  are 
several  bays.  Almirante  Bay,  near  the  Costa  Rican  boundary,  is 
2-X3  m.  wide,  with  many  islands  and  good  anchorage,  protected  by 
Columbus  Island,  about  8  m.  long;  immediately  east  of  it,  and 
connected  with  it,  is  Chiriqui  lagoon  (area  about  330 sq.  m.),  32  m. 
long,  X  a  m.  wide  at  the  widest  point,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  x  20 
ft.,  protected  on  the  sea  side  by  Chiriqui  Archipelago;  immediately 
cast  of  (}olon,at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus,  is  the  Gulf  of 
San  Bias,  20  m.  long  and  10  m.  wide,  protected  by  a  peninsula  and 
by  the  Mulatas  ArchipelagD— low,  sandy  islands  stretching 
about  80  m.  along  the  coast— and  having  the  excellent  harbour 
of  Mandinga  in  the  south-west;  still  farther  east  is  Caledonia 
Bay  with  another  good  harbour.  On  the  north  coast  there  are 
about  630  islands  with  a  total  area  of  about  150  sq.  m.  The 
Padfic  coast  is  deeply  indented  by  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  which  b 
100  m.  wide  between  Cajpt  GaracUne  and  C^pe  Malo,  and  has  the 
Bay  of  Parita  (30  m.  wide  at  its  mouth)  on  its  west  side,  north 
of  Cape  Malo,  and  the  Gulf  of  San  Migud  (15  m.  wide  at  its 
mouth)  on  its  east  side,  north  of  Cape  Garachine.  Darien 
Harbour,  formed  by  the  Tuira  and  Savannah  rivers,  is  a  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  and  is  11  m.  long,  3-4  m.  wide,  and  nearly 
landlodied.  In  the  Gulf  of  Panama  there  are  x6  large  and 
about  100  smaller  islands  (the  Pearl  Islands),  with  a  total  area 
of  450  sq.  m.,  the  largest  bdng  Rey  or  San  Miguel  (15  m.  long 
and  7  m.  wide),  and  San  Jos6  (35  sq.  m.);  both  are  well 
wooded  West  of  the  Gulf  of  Panama  and  separated  from  it  by 
Azuero  Peninsula  is  the  Gulf  of  Montijo,  30  m.  long  and  14  m. 
wide  at  its  mouth,  across  which  stretches  Cebaco  Island,  X3i  m. 
long  and  3  m.  wide;  west  of  Cebaco  a  Coiba,  the  largest  island  of 
the  republic,  21  m.  long  and  4'X3  m.  wide. 

The  countiv  hat  no  lakes;  the  apparent  exceptions  are  the  artifi- 
cial lakes,  Bohio  (or  Gatun)  and  So«a,  of  the  Canal  Zone.  There  are 
a  few  swamps,  especially  on  the  northern  diore.  But  the  drainage 
is  good;  about  150  streams  empty  into  the  Caribbean  and  some 
323  into  the  Paafic.  In  the  eastern  part  are  three  complicated 
drainage  systems  of  rivers  very  largdy  tidal.  The  largest  is  that  of 
the  Tuira  (formerly  called  Rio  Darien),  whose  headwaters  are  near 
the  (Caribbean  and  which  empties  into  the  Pacific  in  the  Gulf  of 
San  Miguel.  The  Chcpo  (or  Bayano)  also  is  a  digitate  system  with 
a  drainage  area  rcachmg  from  the  Caribbean  to  the  Padfic;  it  is 
navigable  for  about  120  m.  by  small  boats.  The  Chagres  flows  from 
a  source  near  the  Pacific  south-west  and  then  north  to  the  Caribbean ; 
is  a  little  more  than  too  m.  long  and  is  nav^ble  for  about  half 
that  distance;  it  varies  greatly  m  depth,  sometimes  rising  35  ft. 
in  34  hours  (at  Gamboa),  and  drains  about  1000  k].  m.  West  of 
these  three  nvers  are  simpler  and  comparatively  unimportant  river 
systems,  rising  near  the  centre  of  the  isthmus.  Orographically 
tne  country  is  remarkable.  The  "  exceedingly  irregularty  rounded, 
low-pdnted  mounuins  and  hills  covered  by  dense  forests  (Hill) 
are  Antillean,  not  Andean,  and  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  axes  of  the 
systems  of  North  and  South  America.  The  only  regular  ranges  in 
Panama  are  in  the  extreme  western  part  where  the  Costa  Rica  divide 
continues  Into  Panama,  and,  immeaiately  south  of  this  and  parallel 
to  it.  the  Cordillera  of  San  Bias,  or  Sierra  de  Chiriqui.  where  the 
highest  peaks  are  Chiriqui    (11,265  ft.)  and,  on  the  CosURkaa 


boundary,  Pico  Blanco  (11.740  ft.)  and  Rovalo  (7000  ft.);  there  are 
two  passies,  3600  and  4000  ft.  hig^i  respectivdy.  On  the  eastern 
boundary  ol  the  republic  is  the  Serrania  del  Darien.  an  Andean  rai^e, 
partly  in  Colombia.  The  rough  country  between  contains  tne 
foUowing  BO<alled  "Sierras,"  which  are  not  reaUy  ranges:  in 
Veragua  province,  Sierra  de  Veragua,  with  Santiago  (937$  ft.) 
near  the  Chiriqui  range,  and  Santa  Maria  (4600  ft.),  immedmdy 
north  of  the  city  of  Santa  F6:  in  Los  Santos  province  (Axucro 
Peninsula),  bold  hills  rising  3000  ft.,  and  in  Panama  province,  tfie 
much-brouen  Sierra  de  Panama,  which  has  a  madmum  height  of 
1700  ft.  and  a  minimum,  at  the  Culebra  Pass,  of  3^90  ft.,  the  loweat 
point,  except  the  interoceanic  water-parting  in  Nicaragua,  whidi  is 
133  ft.,  in  the  western  continental  system.  There  have  been  no 
active  volcanoes  since  the  Pliocene  Tertiary  time,  but  the  country 
is  still  subject  to  dangerous  earthquakes.  There  are  a  few  plains, 
like  that  of  David,  in  Chiriqui  province,  but  irregular  surface  im 
normal;  and  this  irregularity  is  the  result  of  very  heavy  rains  with  a 
consequent  extremely  demoped  drainage  system  cutting  river 
vall^s  down  neariy  to  the  sea-levd,  and  of  marine  erosioa.  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  bold  and  rugged  islands,  notably  those  in  the  Guff 
of  Panama.  It  is  imi»obabie  that  there  has  been  any  comnnrifm  by 
water  between  the  two  oceans  here  «r^  Tertiary  time. 

ChmaU. — The  mean  temperature  varies  little  throughout  the 
republic  being  about  80*  F.:  at  Colon,  where  68*  u  a  few  and  9^* 
a  hiah  temperature,  the  mean  is  79'i*;  at  Panama  die  mean  is 
8o*6  .  But  this  difference  is  not  the  usud  one:  normaUy  tht 
(Caribbean  coast  is  a  degree  or  two  warmer  than  the  Padfic  coast. 
There  is  a  wet  and  a  dry  season;  in  the  former,  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  December,  there  falls  (in  heavy,  short  twiai) 
about  85%  of  the  totd  annual  preciptatioa,  and  south-east  winds 
prevuL  The.  north-east  wind  prevails  in  the  dry  season,  which  b 
dusty  and  bracing.  The  rainfall  at  Colon  on  the  north  coast  varies 
from  85  to  155  in.,  with  125  as  the  mean;  at  C»amboa  in  the  interior 
it  varies  from  7^  to  140  in.,  with  93  as  the  mean;  and  at  Panaaia  ca 
the  south  coast  it  varies  between  47  and  90  (razdy  104  in.),  the  acaa 
being  67  in. 

Natural  Resources. — Gold  is  mined  to  a  small  extnt;  the  most 
productive  mines  arc  about  Darien  and  in  Code  province.  Copper 
nas  been  found  between  the  Plain  of  David  ana  Bocaa  dd  Tora 
There  are  valuable  deposits  of  coal  near  Bocas  dd  Torn  and  Gdfo 
Dulce.  There  are  important  salt  mines  near  Agua  Duloe  on  Paries 
Bay.  Iron  is  found  in  scverd  parts  of  the  Isthmaa.  MiiKnl 
spnngs  are  common,  especially  near  former  volcanoes. 

There  are  valuable  vegetable  dye-stuffs,  medidnd  plants  (ene- 
dally  sarsaparilla,  copaira  and  ipecacuanha),  cabinet  and  botkuBg 
timber  (mahogany,  &c.),  india-rubber,  tropical  fruits  (especisfiy 
bananas),  and  various  palms;  fish  are  economically  iaportaat— 
the  name  Panama  b  said  to  have  meant  in  an  IixUaa  dislect  "lich 
in  fish  *'— and  on  the  Padfic  coast,  oystere  and  pearl  **  oysters  ** 
{Meleagrina  co/t/omtca)— the  headquartere  of  the  peari  fiabery  is 
the  city  of  San  Miguel  on  the  largest  of  the  Peari  Idands,  and 
Coil»  Island.  There  is  little  agriculture,  though  the  soil  b  rich  and 
fertile;  bananas  (occupying  about  one-half  the  area  under  culdvatioa 
and  grown  especially  in  the  north-west),  coffee  (also  grown  espedslly 
on  the  Costa  Rican  border  in  Chiriqui  province),  cacao  (growing 
wild  in  Bocas  dd  Toro  province),  tobacco,  and  ccreab  are  the  hrceat 
crops.  Stock-rausing  is  favoured  by  the  encdlent  grssing  lands; 
blooded  cattle  are  imported  for  brcemng. 

Soap  and  chocolate  are  manufactured  in  Panama  Qty.  Tdbaooo 
and  nit  manufactures  are  government  monopoliea.  Sugar  le- 
fineries  are  projected.  In  tne  cand  cone  there  are  great  ihops 
for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  machinery. 

Commerce  and  Communications. — ^The  pnndpal  ports  are  Coksa, 
Panama  *  and  Bocas  del  Toro,  the  last  being  a  oanana-shippiag 
port.  In  1908  the  country's  imports  were  \alued  at  S7,8o6iw8ii 
(vegetable  products,  $1,879,397;  agricultural  products,  1 1.258.900: 
textiles,  lx.187,803;  mineral  products,  $783,069:  and  wises  and 
liquors,  $675,703;  the  textiles  mdnly  from  Great  Britain,  all  ether 
imports  largely  from  the  United  btates);  and  the  exports  


United  States,  $113,038  of  goods  to  Great  Britain,  and  t34«f95  ^ 
Germany.  Besides  bananas  the  largest  exports  are  hides,  ivtorr. 
coco-nuts,  limes,  native  curios  and  quaqna  bark.  Transportation 
along  the  rivera  from  pdnt  to  pdnt  on  dther  coast  b  essy.  The 
Panama  railway,  the  only  one  in  the  country,  b  47}  m.  km.  and  rnns 
between  Colon  and  Panama;  it  was  made  posable  by  the  tuA  «rf 
gold-minere  across  the  bthmus  in  the  yean  imrocdbtdy  sftcr 
1 84^ ;  was  financed  by  the  New  York  house  of  Howtand  &  AspiotnB — 
Aspinwall  (later  Colon)  was  named  in  honour  of  the  junior  wwribcT. 
Wnibm  Henry  Aspinwall,  (1807-1875)— and  was  cooipirted  in 
February  1855  at  an  expense  of  $7,500,000.  It  was  purduaed  by 
De  Lesseps's  Compagnie  Univcrselle  de  Cand  Interoc^sdooe  oe 
Panama  for  835.500,000:  and,  with  the  other  bddtngs  of  the  Ficnrh 
company,  68.869  shares  (more  than  97  %  of  the  totd)  passed  to  the 
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United  Sutes  government.  The  line  o(  railway  is  very  nearly  that 
of  the  canal,  and  the  work  of  the  railway  engineers  was  of  great  value 
to  the  French  engineers  of  the  canal.  There  are  several  telegraphic 
and  telephone  systems:  a  wireless  telegraph  station  at  Colon:  and 
tekgraphic  cables  from  Colon  and  Panama  which,  with  a  connecting 
cabw  across  the  isthmus,  give  an  "  all-cable  "  service  to  South 
America,  to  the  United  States  and  to  Europe.  There  arc  two  old 
wagon  roads  from  Panama  City,  one,  now  little  used,  north  to  Porto 
Bclio,  and  the  other  (called  the  royal  road)  17  m.  north-west  to 
Cruces  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Chagres  Kiver.  Other  roads 
aie  mere  rough  traik. 

Inhabitants  and  Towns. — The  population  in  1909  was  about 
361,000.  The  inhabitants  exhibit  various  degrees  of  admixture 
of  Indian,  negro  and  Spanish  blood,  with  an  increasing  proportion 
of  foreigners.  The  Indians  are  most  numerous  in  the  western 
part.  The  negroes,  largely  from  Jamaica  and  the  other  West 
Indies,  came  in  large  numbers  to  work  on  the  canal.  The 
Spanish  was  the  race  that  stood  for  civilization  before  North 
American  influence  became  strong.  Many  Spanish  peasants, 
Italians  and  Greeks  came  in  to  work  on  the  canal,  but  this  is  not 
a  permanent  population.  As  elsewhere  in  Spanish  America, 
there  has  been  German  colonization,  notably  in  Code  province, 
where  a  large  tropical  estate  was  established  in  1894. 

The  principal  cities  in  Panama  are:  Colon  (^.p.),  at  the  Caribbean 
end  of  the  canal:  Panama  iq.v.),  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal, 
and  near  it,  in  the  Cinal  2U>ne,  the  cities  of  Balboa  and  Ancon ; 
Bocasdcl  Toro  (pop.  about  4000).  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  north-western  corner  01  the  country,  with  a  large  trade 
in  bananas  and  good  fishing  in  the  bay;  Porto  Bello  (pop.  about 
3000),  formerly  an  important  commercial  city,  in  Colon  province, 
on  Porto  Bello  Bay,  where  Columbus  established  the  colony  of 
Nombrc  de  Dios  in  1502 — the  present  city  was  founded  in  1584,  was 
often  captured  by  the  English  (notably  by  Admiral  Edward  Vernon 
in  1753) •  and  by  ouccanccrs,  and  is  the  terminus  of  an  old  paved  road 
to  Panama,  whence  gold  was  brought  to  Porto  Bello  for  shipment ; 
Chagres  (pop.  about  3500),  also  in  Colon  province,  formerly  an  impor- 
tant port,  and  now  a  fishing  place:  Agua  Dulce,  formerly  called 
Trinidad  (pop.  about  2000),  in  Cocle  province,  on  Parita  Bay,  the 
centre  of  the  salt  industry :  and  San  Mi|Kiel,  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  the  principal  pearl  fishery.  The  larger 
inland  cities  arc :  Ciudad  de  David  (pop.  about  8000),  the  capital 
of  Chiriqui,  12  m.  from  the  Pacific,  60  m.  east  of  the  Costa  Rican 
boundary,  with  a  trade  in  cattle;  Los  Santos  (pop.  about  7200), 
the  capital  of  Los  Santos  province;  Santiago  de  veragua  (pop.  about 
7000).  300  ft.  above  the  sea,  with  various  manufactories,  gold,  silver 
and  copper  mines,  and  miraral  springs  and  baths  near  the  city; 
Las  Tablas  (pop.  about  6500)  and  Pese  (pop.  about  5600)  in 
Los  Santos  province;  Penoroene  (pop.  about  3000),  on  the  river  of 
that  name  in  Cocle  province  (of  wnicn  it  is  the  capital),  with  a  trade 
in  straw  hats,  tobacco,  cacao,  coffee,  cotton-,  rubber,  cedar  and 
cattle;  and  in  the  Canal  Zone  Gorgona  (3000)  and  Obispo  (2500), 
each  with  an  American  colony. 

Administration. — By  the  constitution  promulgated  on  the 
X3th  of  February  1904  the  government  is  a  highly  centralized 
republic.  AH  male  citizens  o\tT  21  years  of  age  have  the  right 
to  vote,  except  those  under  judicial  interdiction  and  those 
judicially  inhabilitated  by  reason  of  crime.  The  president, 
who  must  be  at  least  35  years  old,  is  elected  by  popular  vote  for 
four  years,  is  ineligible  to  succeed  himself  and  appoints  cabinet 
members  (secretaries  of  foreign  affairs,  government  and  justice, 
treasury,  interior  ["fomento"]  and  public  instruction);  five 
supreme  court  judges  (who  decide  on  the  constitutionality  of  a 
bill  vetoed  by  the  president  on  constitutional  grounds — their 
action,  if  favourable  to  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  bill, 
makes  the  president's  signature  mandatory) ;  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives; and  the  governors  (annually)  of  the  provinces,  who 
are  responsible  only  to  him.  The  president's  salary  is  $i3,ooo  a 
year.  There  is  no  vice-president,  but  the  National  Assembly 
elects  every  two  years  three  designados,  the  first  of  whom  would 
succeed  the  president  if  he  should  die.  The  National  Assembly 
is  a  single  chamber,  whose  deputies  (each  at  least  25  years  old) 
are  elected  for  four  years  by  popular  vote  on  the  basis  of  i  to 
every  10,000  inhabitants  (or  fraction  over  5000);  it  meets 
biennially;  by  a  two-thirds  vote  it  may  pass  any  bill  over  the 
president's  veto — the  president  has  five  or  ten  days,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  bill,  in  which  to  veto  any  act  of  the  legislature. 
At  the  head  of  the  judiciary  is  the  Supreme  Court  already 
referred  to;  the  superior  court  and  the  circuit  courts  are  com- 
posed of  judges  appointed  for  four  years  by  the  members  of 


the  Supreme  Court.   The  municipal  court  justices  are  appointed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  judges  for  one  year. 

The  seven  provinces,  restoring  an  old  administrative  division, 
an:  Panama,  with  most  of  the  territory  cast  of  the  canal  and  a 
little  (on  the  Pacific  side)  west  of  the  canal ;  Cobn,  on  either  side  of 
the  canal,  along  the  Caribbean;  Cocle,  west  and  south;  Los  Santos, 
farther  west  and  south,  on  the  Azuero  Peninsula,  west  ctf  the  Gulf; 
Veraguas,  to  the  north-west,  crossing  to  the  Mosquito  Gulf;  and 
Chinqui,  farthest  west,  on  the  Pacific,  and  Bocas  del  Toro  00  the 
Caribbean.  The  provinces  are  divided  into  municipal  districts 
idistriios  mwficipaUs),  each  of  which  has  a  municipal  legislature 
(e&HUJo'munwipiU),  populariy  elected  for  two^cars,  and  an  akeide^ 
who  is  the  agent  of  the  governor  of  the  province  and  is  appointed 
annually.  By  the  treaty  of  the  i8th  of  November  1908  Panama 
ceded  to  the  United  States  the"  Canal  Zone,"  a  strip  of  land  reaching 
5  m.  on  cither  side  of  the  canal  and  including  certain  islands  in  tlic 
Gulf  of  Panama:  from  thb  cession  were  excluded  the  cities  of  Colon 
and  Panama,  over  which  the  United  States  received  jurisdiction 
only  as  regards  sanitation  and  water-supply. 

Education. — ^The  system  of  public  education  dates  from  the 
independence  of  Panama  only  and  has  not  been  developed.  But 
primary  Instruction  has  beer,  greatly  improved;  there  is  a  school 
of  arts  and  trades  at  the  capital,  in  which  there  are  endowed 
scholarships  for  pupib  from  different  provinces:  a  normal  school 
has  been  establisnca  to  train  teachers  for  the  Indians;  high  schools 
and  training  schools  have  been  opened;  and  the  government  pays 
the  expenses  of  several  students  in  Europe. 

Coinage  and  Finance. — In  June  1904,  under  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  American  Secretary  of  War,  ■  Panama  adoptea  the 
gold  standard  with  the  balboa,  equivalent  to  an  American  gold  dollar, 
as  the  unit ;  and  promised  to  keep  in  a  bank  in  the  United  States 
a  deposit  of  American  moncjr  eaual  to  15%  of  its  issue  of  fractional 
silver  currency,  which  is  limitca  to  four  and  a  half  million  balboas. 
This  agreement  put  an  end  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  paper  currcncv 
previcusly  used.  Currcnry  of  Panama  is  legal  tender  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  that  of  the  United  States  in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

The  republic  has  no  debt :  it  refused  to  accept  responsibility  for 
a  part  of  the  Colombian  debt ;  and  it  has  no  standing  army.  On 
the  30th  of  June  1908  the  total  cash  assets  of  the  government  were 
$7,860,697,  of  which  S6.ooo.ooo  was  invested  in  New  York  City 
real  estate,  and  more  than  Si .500.000  was  in  deposits  in  New  York. 
In  the  six  months  ending  with  that  date  the  receipts  were  $11259,574 
(largely  from  import  and*cxport  duties,  and  taxes  on  liquors,  toracco, 
matches,  coffee,  opium,  salt,  steamship  companies  and  money 
changers),  and  the  cash  balance  for  the  six  months  was  $105,307. 

History. — The  Isthmus  of  Panama  was  probably  visited  by 
Alonso  de  O jeda  in  1 499.  In  1 501  Rodrigo  Bastidas  coasted  along 
from  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  to  the  present  Porto  Bello.  Colum- 
bus in  1502  coasted  along  from  Almirante  Bay  to  Porto  Bello 
Bay,  where  be  planted  a  colony  (Nombre  de  Dios)  in  November; 
the  Indians  destroyed  it  almost  immediately;  it  was  re-estab- 
lished in  1 5 10,  by  Diego  de  Nicuessa,  governor  of  the  newly 
established  province  of  Castilla  del  Oro,  which  included  what  is 
now  Nicaragua,  Costa>  Rica  and  Panama.  In  15x0  Martin 
Fernandez  de  Enriso,  following  Alonso  de  Ojeda  to  the  New 
World,  took  the  survivors  of  Oj^a's  colony  of  Nueva  Andalucia 
(near  the  present  Cartagena  and  east  of  Panama)  and  founded 
on  the  Tuira  river  the  colony  of  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua  del 
Darien  (commonly  called  Darien).  An  insurrection  against 
Enciso  in  December  1510  put  in  command  Vasco  Nufiez  dc 
Balboa,  who  had  accompanied  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas  in  the 
voyage  of  1501.  In  September  15 13  Nuiiez  crossed  the  isthmus 
and  (on  the  23th  or  a6th)  discovered  the  Pacific.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  was  succeeded  by  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila,  by  whom 
Nucva  Andalucia  and  Castilla  del  Oro  were  united  in  15 14  under 
the  name  of  Tierra  Firma,  and  who  founded  in  15 19  the  city  of 
Panama,  now  the  oldest  European  settlement  on  the  mainland 
In  America.  The  portage  between  the  two  oceans  was  of  great 
commercial  importance,  especially  in  the  i6ih  century,  when 
treasure  from  Peru  (and  treasure  was  the  raison  d*itre  of  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  Panama)  was  carried  across  the  isthmus 
from  Panama  City.  A  Scotch  settlement  under  letters  patent 
from  the  Scotch  Parliament  was  made  by  William  Paterson 
iq.v.)  in  1698  on  the  site  of  the  present  Porto  Escoces  (in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  republic),  but  in  1700  the  Spanish  authorities 
expelled  the  few  settlers  still  there.  Panama  was  a  part  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  New  Granada  created  in  1718.  and  in  1819  became 
a  part  of  the  independent  nation  of  Colombia  and  in  183 1  of  New 
Granada,  from  which  in  1841  Panama  and  Veragua  provinces 
seceded  as  the.  state  (short-lived)  of  th«  IsUunus  of  Panama. 
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The  constitution  of  the  Gnnadine  Confederation  of  T853  gave 
the  stales  the  right  to  withdraw,  and  in  1857  Panama^  again 
seceded,  soon  to  return.  When  Nuflez  in  1885  disregarded 
the  constitution  of  1863,  which  made  the  component  stales 
severaJly  sovereign,  he  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  people  of 
Panama,  who  had  no  actual  representation  in  the  convention 
which  made  the  constitution  of  x886,  an  instrument  allowing 
Panama  (which  it  made  a  department  and  not  a  state)  no  lociJ 
government.  The  large  expenditures  of  the  French  canal 
company  made  the  department  singularly  alluring  to  corrupt 
officials  of  the  central  government,  and  Panama  suffered  severely 
before  the  h'quidation  of  the  company  in  1889.  There  were 
risings  in  1895  and  in  1898-1902,  the  latter  ceasing  with  American 
interposition.  The  treaty  of  the  United  States  in  1846  with 
New  Granada,  granting  transportation  facilities  on  the  Isthmus 
to  the  United  States,  then  preparing  for  war  with  Mexico,  and 
guaranteeing  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  the  sovereignty 
of  New  Granada  in  the  Isthmus,  has  been  considered  the  first 
step  toward  the  establishment  of  an  American  protectorate  over 
the  Isthmus.  In  190X  by  the  negotiation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  it  became  possible  for  the  United  ^States  alone  to  build 
and  control  an  interoceanic  canal,  llie*  Hay-Herran  Treaty 
of  January  1903,  providing  that  the  United  States  take  over  the 
Panama  Canal  was  not  ratified  by  the  Colombian  Congress, 
possibly  because  it  was  hoped  that  settlement  might  be  delayed 
until  the  concession  to  the  company  expired,  and  that  then  the 
payment  from  the  United  States  would  come  directly  to  the 
Colombian  government;  and  the  Congress,  which  had  been 
specially  called  for  the  purpose — there  was  no  regular  legislative 
government  in  Bogot&  in  i898r-i903 — ^adjourned  on  the  31st  of 
October.  Three  days  later,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  the 
independence  of  Panama  was  declared.  Commander  John  F. 
Hubbard  of  the  United  States  gunboat  "  Nashville  "  at  Colon 
forbade  the  transportation  of  Colombian  troops  across  the 
Isthmus,  and  landed  42  marines  to  prevent  the  occupation  of 
Colon  by  the  Colombian  force;  the  diplomatic  excuse  for  his 
action  was  that  by  the  treaty  of  1846  the  United  States  had 
promised  to  keep  the  Isthmus  open,  and  that  a  civil  war  would 
have  closed  it.  On  the  7th  of  November  Panama  was  virtually 
recognized  by  the  United  States,  when  her  diplomatic  representa- 
tive was  received;  and  on  the  i8th  of  November  a  treaty  was 
signed  between  the  United  States  and  Panama,  ceding  to  the 
United  States  the  "Canal  Zone,"  for  which  and  for  the  canal 
concession  the  United  States  promised  to  pay  $10,000,000 
Immediately  and  $250,000  annually  as  rental,  the  first  payment 
to  be  made  nine  years  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  On 
the  4th  of  January  1904,  two  months  after  the  declaration  of 
independence,  a  constitutional  assembly  was  elected,  which  met 
on  the  isth  of  January,  adopted  the  constitution  described 
above,  and  chose  as  president  Manuel  Amador  Guerrero  (1834- 
1909).  He  was  succeeded  in  October  1908  by  Domingo  dc 
Obaldia.  In  1905  a  treaty  was  made  with  Costa  Rica  for  the 
demarcation  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries. 

See  Henri  Pensa.  La  Ripuhlique  el  le  Canal  ie  Panama  (Paris, 
15^),  devoted  mainly  to  the  question  of  inicmationai  1aw;.Vald£s. 
Gtotrafia  dtl  istmo  de  Panama  (New  York,  1905);  R.  T.  Hill,  '*  The 
G^^ological  History  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  Portions  of  Porto 
Rico  ""  (1898).  vol.  28.  pp.  151-285.  of  the  BulUtin  of  the  Museum  of 
Combarative  Zoology  o(  Harvard  College:  E.  J.  Cattcll  (ed.),  Panama 
(Philadelphia,  I9p5).  bcin^  pt.  i,  }  27  oithe  Foreisn  Commer- 
cial Guide  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum :  ana  the  publica- 
tions on  Panama  of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics. 

PANAMA,  the  capital  and  the  chief  Pacific  port  of  the  republic 
of  Panama,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  south-central  part  of  the  country,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Panama,  and  at  the  south  terminus  of  tht  Panama  railway, 
47I  m.  from  Colon,  and  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Pop.  (1910), 
about  30,000,  of  whom  nearly  one-half  were  foreign-bom  or  of 
foreign  parentage.  Panama  is  served  by  regular  steamers  to 
San  Francisco,  Yokohama  and  other  Pacific  ports.    The  city 

*  The  state  of  Panama,  with  boundaries  nearly  corresponding  to 
thow  of  the  present  republic,  and  includine  the  province  of  Panama 
and  other  provinces,  was  created  in  1855  by  legislative  enactment. 


is  built  on  a  rocky  peninsula  jutting  out  to  the  east,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Ancon  (560  ft.). 
The  harbour  is  good  and  is  enclosed  at  the  south  by  several 
lugged  islands,  the  largest  being  Perico  and  Flamenco  (belonging 
to  the  United  Sutes)  and  Taboga  (935  ft.),  which  is  a  place  of 
country  residence  for  wealthy  citizens.  The  main  strctts  run 
north  and  south  and  are  cut  by  the  Avenida  Central;  neariy 
all  the  streets  arc  narrow  and  crooked.  The  principal  squares 
are  Cathedral,  Santa  Ana,  Bolivar  and  Leaseps.  The  city 
proper  is  almost  entirely  enckised  by  the  remains  of  a  great 
gram'te  wall  (built  in  1673,  when  the  new  dty  was  esublisbed), 
on  the  top  of  which  on  the  side  facing  the  sea  is  Las  Bovedas 
promenade.  The  public  buildings  include  the  cathedral 
(1760),  the  government  palace,  the  municipal  palace,  the 
episcopal  palace,  the  church  of  Santa  Ana,  a  natbnal  theatre, 
a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  a  foreign  hospital,  the  former 
administration  building  of  the  Canal  Company,  Santo  Tomas 
Hospital,  the  pesthouse  of  Punla  Mala  and  various  asylums. 
The  houses  arc  mostly  of  stone,  with  red  tile  roofs,  two  or  tbnee 
storeys  high,  built  in  the  Spanish  style  around  central  patios, 
or  courts,  and  with  balconies  projecting  far  over  the  rurrow 
streets;  in  such  houses  the  lowest  floor  is  often  rented  to  a  poorer 
family.  There  are  dwellings  above  most  of  the  shops.  The 
streets  are  lighted  with  electricity;  and  there  are  electric  street 
railways  and  telephones  in  the  city.  The  water  supply  and 
drainage  systems  were  introduced  by  the  United  States  go>-eni- 
ment,  which  controls  the  sanitation  of  the  city,  but  has  00 
other  jurisdictbn  over  it.  Two  miles  inland  b  Ancon,  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  in  which  are  the  hospital  of  the  Isthmian  Car.al 
Commission  and  the  largest  hold  on  the  isthmus.  The  city 
of  Panama  was  formerly  a  stronghold  of  yellow  fever  and  malaria, 
which  American  sanitary  measures  have  practically  eradicated. 
Panama  has  had  an  important  trade:  its  imports,  about  twice 
as  valuable  as  its  exports,  include  cotton  goods,  haberdashery, 
coal,  flour,  silk  goods  and  rice;  the  most  valuaUe  ei^rts  are 
gold,  india-rubber,  mother  of  peari  and  cocobolo  wood.  As 
Balboa  (3  m.  west  of  the  dty,  connected  with  it  by  railway,  and 
formeriy  called  La  Boca),  tl^  port  of  Panama  and  the  actual 
terminus  of  the  canal,  is  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  is  a  port  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  the  commercial  fut&re 
of  Panama  is  dependent  upon  American  tariffs  and  the 
degree  to  which  Panama  and  Balboa  may  be  identified.  At 
Balboa  there  are  three  wharves,  one  985  ft.  long  and  another 
1000  ft.  long,  but  their  capadty  is  so  insufiident  that  lighterage 
is  still  necessary.  In  the  city  there  is  one  small  dock  sriiich  can 
be  used  only  at  full  tide.  Small  vessels  may  coal  at  Naos.  an 
island  in  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  which  is  owned  by  the  United 
Stales.  Soap  and  chocolate  are  manufactured.  Founded  in 
1519  by  Pedro  Arias  de  AvUa,  Panama  b  the  oldest  European 
town  on  the  mainland  of  America.  In  the  16th  century  the 
city  was  the  strongest  Spanish  fortress  in  tht  New  World, 
excepting  Cartagena,  and  gold  and  silver  were  brought  hither 
by  ship  from  Peru  and  were  carried  across  the  Isthmus 
to  Chagrcs,  but  as  Spain's  fleets  even  in  the  Pacific  were 
more  and  more  often  attacked  in  the  X7th  century,  Panama 
became  less  important,  though  it  was  still  the  diief  Spanish  poft 
on  the  Pacific.  In  167 1  the  dty  was  destroyed  by  Henry  Morgan, 
the  buccaneer;  it  was  rebuilt  in  1673  by  Alfonzo  Mercado  de 
Villacorta  about  five  miles  west  of  the  old  site  and  nearer 
the  roadstead.  The  dty  has  often  been  visited  by  canb> 
quakes.  In  the  dty  in  June  1826  the  Panama  Coogreas  met 
(see  Pan-American  Confekences). 

PANAMA  CANAL  When  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  the 
object  Columbus  had  in  view  was  to  find  a  western  passage  froea 
Europe  to  Cathay.  It  was  with  the  greatest  rductanct,  and 
only  after  a  generation  of  unremitting  toil  that  the  explorers  who 
succeeded  him  became  convinced  that  the  American  continect 
was  continuous,  and  formed  a  barrier  of  enormous  extent  to  ibe 
passage  of  vessels.  The  question  of  cutting  a  canal  through 
this  barrier  at  some  suitable  point  was  imm«liately  raised.  In 
1550  the  Portuguese  navigator  Antonio  Galvao  published  a 
book  to  demonstrate  that  a  canal  could  be  cut  at  Tebuastcpcc; 
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Kicangua,  Panama  or  Darien,  and  in  1551  the  Spanish  historian 
F.  L.  de  Gomara  submitted  a  memorial  to  Philip  II.  urging  in 
forcible  language  that  the  work  be  undertaken  without  delay. 
But  the  project  was  opposed  by  the  Spanish  Government,  who 
had  now  concluded  that  a  monopoly  of  communication  with 
their  possessions  in  the  New  World  was  of  more  importance  than 
a  passage  by  sea  to  Cathay.  It  even  discouraged  the  improve- 
ment of  the  communications  by  land.  To  seek  or  make  known 
any  better  route  than  the  one  from  Porto  Bello  to  Panama 
was  forbidden  under  penalty  of  death.  For  more  than  two 
centuries  no  serious  steps  were  taken  towards  the  construction 
of  the  canal,  if  exception  be  made  of  William  Paterson's  disas- 
trous Daiien  scheme  in  1698.  In  1771  the  Spanish  government, 
having  changed  its  policy,  ordered  a  survey  for  a  canal  at 
Tehuantepec,  and  finding  that  line  impracticable,  ordered 
surveys  in  1779  at  Nicaragua,  but  political  disturbances  in 
Europe  soon  prevented  further  action.  In  1808  the  isthmus  was 
examined  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  who  pointed  out  the 
lines  which  he  considered  worthy  of  study.  After  the  Central 
American  republics  acquired  their  independence  in  1833, 
there  was  a  decided  increase  of  interest  in  the  canal  question. 
In  1825  the  Republic  of  the  Centre,  having  received  applica- 
Xions  for  concessions  from  citizens  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  from 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  made  overtures  to  the  United  States 
for  kid  in  constructing  a  canal,  but  they  resulted  in  nothing.  In 
1830  a  concession  was  granted  to  a  Dutch  corporation  under 
the  q>edal  patronage  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  to  construct 
a  canal  through  Nicaragua,  but  the  revolution  and  the  separ- 
ation of  Belgium  from  Holland  followed,  and  the  scheme  fell 
through.  Subsequently  numerous  concessions  were  granted  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  France  and  Belgium,  both  for  the 
Nicaragua  and  the  Panama  lines,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
concession  of  1878  for  Panama  and  that  of  1887  for  Nicaragua, 
no  work  of  construction  was  done  under  any  of  them. 

Knowled^  of  the  topography  of  the  isthmus  was  extremely 
vague  until  the  great  increase  of  travel  due  to  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  in  1848  rendered  improved  communications 
a  necessity.  A  railroad  at  Panama  and  a  canal  at  Nicaragua 
were  both  projected.  Instrumental  surveys  for  the  former  in 
1849,  and  for  the  latter  in  1850,  were  made  by  American 
engineers,  and,  with  some  small  exceptions,  were  the  first 
accurate  surveys  made  up  to  that  time.  The  work  done  resulted 
in  ge<^aphical  knowledge  sufiident  to  eliminate  from  considera- 
tk>n  ah  but  the  following  routes:  (i)  Nicaragua;  (3)  Panama; 
(3)  San  Bias;  (4)  Caledonia  Bay;  (5)  Darien;  (6)  Atrato  river, 
of  which  last  there  were  four  variants,  the  Tuyra,  the  Truando, 
the  Napipi  and  the  Bojaya.  In  x866,  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
from  Congress,  Admiral  Charles  H.  Davis,  U.S.  Navy,  reported 
that  "there  does  not  exist  in  the  libraries  of  the  world  the 
means  of  determining  even  approximately  the  most  practicable 
route  for  a  ship  canal  across  the  American  isthmus."  To  dear 
op  the  subject,  the  United  States  government  sent  out,  between 
1870  and  1875,  a  series  of  expeditions  under  officers  of  the  navy, 
by  whom  all  of  the  above  routes  were  examined.  The  result 
was  to  show  that  the  only  lines  by  which  a  tunnel  could  be 
avoided  were  the  Panama  and  the  Nicaragua  lines;  and  in  1876 
a  United  States  Commission  reported  that  the  Nicaragua  route 
possessed  greater  advantages  and  offered  fewer  difficulties  than 
any  other.  At  Panama  the  isthmus  is  narrower  than  at  any 
other  point  except  San  Bhs,  its  width  in  a  straight  line  bdng 
only  3S  m*  ^nd  the  height  of  the  continental  divide  isonly  300  ft., 
which  is  higher  than  the  Nicaragua  summit,  but  less  than 
half  the  height  on  any  other  route.  At  Nicaragua  the  distance 
is  greater,  bdng  about  156  m.  in  a  straight  line,  but  more  than 
one  third  is  covered  by  Lake  Nicaragua,  a  sheet  of  fresh  water 
with  an  area  of  about  3000  sq.  m.  and  a  maximum  depth  of 
over  300  ft.,  the  surface  being  about  105  ft.  above  sea-leveL 
Lake  Nicaragua  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  a  navigable 
river,  the  Sui  Juan,  and  is  separated  from  the  Padfic  by  the 
continental  divide,  which  is  about  160  ft.  above  sea-level.  At 
Nicaragua  only  a  canal  with  locks  is  feasible,  but  at  Panama 
>  fea-Ievel  canal  is  a  physical  possibility. 


By  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850  with  Creat  Britain, 
by  the  treaty  of  1846  with  New  Granada  (Colombia),  Artide 
XXXV.,  and  by  the  treaty  of  1867  with  Nicaragua,  Article  XV., 
the  United  States  guaranteed  that  the  projected  canal, 
whether  the  Panama  or  the  Nicaraguan,  should  be  neutral, 
and,  furthermore,  that  it  be  used  and  enjoyed  upon  equal  terms 
by  the  citizens  of  both  countries  in  each  case.  A  modification 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  being  necessary  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  build  the  canal,  a  treaty  making  such  modifica- 
tions, but  preserving  the  principle  of  neutrality,  known  as  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  was  negotiated  with  Great  Britain 
in  1900;  it  was  amended  by  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the 
amendments  not  proving  aoreptable  to  Great  Britain,  the  treaty 
lapsed  in  March  190X.  A  new  treaty,  however,  was  negotiated 
in  the  autumn,  and  accepted  in  December  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869,  and  its  subsequent 
success  as  a  commerdal  enterprise,  drew  attention  more  forcibly 
than  ever  to  the  American  isthmus.  In  1876  an  assodation 
entitled  "  Sod6t£  Civile  Internationale  du  Canal  Interoc^anique  " 
was  organized  in  Paris  to  make  surveys  and  explorations  for 
a  ship  caiud.  An  expedition  under  the  direction  of  Lieut 
L.  N.  B.  Wyse,  an  officer  of  the  French  navy,  was  sent  to  the 
isthmtis  to  examine  the  Panama  line.  In  May  1878  Lieut. 
Wyse,  in  the  name  of  the  assodation,  obtained  a  concession  from 
the  Colombian  government,  commonly  known  as  the  Wyse 
Concession.  This  is  the  concession  under  which  work  upon  the 
Panama  Canal  has  been  prosecuted.  Its  first  holders  did  no 
worit  of  construction. 

In  May  1879  an  International  Congress  composed  of  135 
delegates  from  various  nations — some  from  Great  Britain, 
United  States  and  Germany,  but  the  majority  nti 
from  France — ^was  convened  in  Paris  under  the  Piumma 
auspices  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  to  consider  the  c»"W« 
best  situation  for,  and  the  plan  of,  a  canal.  After  a  session 
of  two  weeks  the  Congress  decided  that  the  canal  should  be 
at  ■  the  sca-levd,  and  at  -Panama.  Immediatdy  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  the  Panama  Canal  Company  was 
organized  under  a  general  law  of  France,  with  Lesseps  as  presi- 
dent, and  it  purchased  the  Wyse  Concession  at  the  price  of 
10,000,000  francs.  An  attempt  to  float  this  company  in 
August  1879  failed,  but  a  second  attempt,  made  in  December 
1888,  was  fully  successful,  6,000,000  shares  of  500  francs  each 
being  sold.  The  next  two  years  were  devoted  to  surveys  and 
examinations  and  preliminary  work  upon  the  canal.  The  plan 
adopted  was  for  a  sea-level  canal  having  a  depth  of  2g\  ft.  and 
bottom  width  of  72  ft.,  involving  excavation  estimated  at 
157,000,000,  cub.  yds.  The  cost  was  estimated  by  Lesseps  in 
z88o  at  658,000,000  francs,  and  the  time  required  at  eight  years. 
The  terminus  on  the  Atlantic  side  was  fixed  by  the  anchorage 
at  Colon,  and  that  on  the  Pacific  side  by  the  anchorage  at 
Panama.  Leaving  Colon,  the  canal  was  to  pass  through  low 
ground  by  a  direct  line  for  a  distance  of  6  m.  to  Gatun,  where 
it  intersected  the  valley  of  the  Chagres  river;  pass  up  that 
valley  for  a  distance  of  21  m.  to  Obispo,  where  it  left  the  Chagres 
and  ascended  the  valley  of  a  tributary,  the  Cumacho;  cut  through 
the  watershed  at  Culcbra,  and  thence  descend  by  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande  to  Panama  Bay.  Its  total  length  from  deep 
water  in  the  Atlantic  to  deep  water  in  the  Pacific  was  about 
47  m.  It  was  laid  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  ea^  cmrvature 
everywhere;  the  sharpest  curve,  of  which  there  was  but  one, 
had  a  radius  of  6200  ft.,  four  others  had  a  radius  of  8200  ft., 
and  all  others  had  a  radius  of  9800  ft.  or  more.  To  secure  this 
it  was  necessary  to  select  a  point  for  crossing  the  watershed 
where  the  height  was  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  lowest 
pass.  The  h'ne  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  followed  by  the 
Panama  railroad,  the  concession  for  which  granted  a  monopoly 
of  that  route;  the  Wyse  Concession,  therefore,  was  applicable 
only  upon  condition  that  the  canal  company  could  come  to  an 
amicable  agreement  with  the  railroad  company. 

The  principal  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  carrying  out  this 
plan  consisted  in  the  enormous  dimensions  of  the  cut  to  be  made  at 
Culcbra,  and  in  the  control  of  the  Chagres  river,  the  ^ley  of  which 
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Eicavatcd,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  machinery  and  other 
plant  had  been  purchased  and  transported  to  the  isthmua  at 
ancslimitedcoitof  I  jo.ooo.on  francs.  Neatly  all  of  the  Dock 
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<•■>■  number  of  persons  jotcrHtcd  in  the  Kcuriiia  of  the 
"'"r-  old  company,  and  the  ipnrial  legiilaiion  of  the 
ench  Chambcn,  gave  it  a  semi-national  chancier.  By 
e  law  of  the  Sth  of  June  iSSS,  aO  machinery  and  toola 
ed  in  the  work  must  be  ol  French  manufactutt,  and  raw 
iterial  must  be  ol  Flench  origin.  Iti.  capital  tlock  consisted 
650.000  shares  of  100  francs  each,  of  which  50,000  shares 
longed  to  Colombia.  It  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  the 
j  company  in  the  concessions,  works,  landa.  buildings,  plant. 


These  were  10  1 
the  privilege  of 
and  hill  the  n 


id  proceedcil  lo 
litsenpineetiw 
Bcavation,  with 


■  modcraie  number  ol  men  nilEcieni  1 

cqtB"  where  fuch  euavacioa  mutt  'v.i 

completed  under  any  ptaa.    By  t 

men  had  been  collected,  and  unce 

eontinuotisly,  the  number  of  work 
1600.    The  amount  of  m '"  - 


compfv  viifa  tbe  term  d 
a  Emperadoc  and  CuMn 


ached  about  o , 

c  made  fwblic.  and  a  ipedal  meeting  d 

inal  diould  be  completed,  arid  to  provide  wayi  and  mcaAL    1 
me  lor  this  leport  and  ipicial  meeting  arrived  la  184S.     In 

jtlee  comptBcd  ofTourteen  engineers  Euiopcan  and     Aninic 


,.._,___ _  _.  ..:iraaied.   The  ipniil 

meeting  ol  tloekholden  oai  called  immedialdy  after  the  retalar 
annual  meeling  ol  the  joih  of  December  1890.  It  is  underuool 
that  the  liquidator  (who  hcM  about  one-loottb  the  BocU  refuvd 
lo  take  port  in  it.  and  that  no  conclusions  were  reached  as  to  the 
expediency  of  cotnptciinB  the  canal  or  as  to  pro^^ioR  wayi  and 
means.  The  engioeerinE  qucilions  had  been  vived  lo  the  «u*- 
faction  ol  the  company,  but  Ilic  financial  qucsiioni  had  beca  nwk 
ciiRmcly  dilGcuU.  if  not  insoluble,  by  the  appearance  el  ibe 
United  States  government  in  the  held  ai  a  probable  builder  of  >■ 
isthmian  canaL  The  company  continued  to  conduct  its  opmiiool 
in  a  provisional  way,  without  appealing  to  Ibe  public  for  capiiaL 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  campany  involved  two  levds  abow  tbe 
Bca'level — one  ol  them  an  artifinal  lake  to  be  created  by  a  dam  at 
Bohio.  10  be  nacfaed  Iron  the  Atlantic  bv  a  Highi  d  two  lockt.  and 
Ihe  other,  Ibe  summit-level,  to  be  reached  by  snMher  Oighl  id  t>D 
locks  from  the  prcTcding-    The  summi'  ' — ■ '-   •■--  ■'- 


1  ttidch  of  about  gA  It-,  v 


■"uSd'lo'^ild'lle^Q 


Hiifaceathighwiterl0l7l.i 
water  by  a  feeder  leading  fr 
tlructed  at  Alajuehi  in  the  up 
Pacilfe  side  to  be  Ukewite  b^ 
a  depth  of  »4  Ic  and  a  but 
increased  width  in  certain  spe 
same  as  that  adopted  by  the 
double,  or  twin  locks,  the  cli 
in  Ihe  clear  ol  JtB  It.,  with  i 
IP  in.,  wilh  lifts  varying  iror 
and  stage  of  water.    The  li 

estimated  at  ten  yean,'  and  >»  >...>.  ..  ,,3 ..«.  ...—^  _  » 

works,  not  iocluding  adminisIraliDa  and  hnancing. 

The  occupation  of  the  Fanaina  route  by  Eutopeasi,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  canal  there  under  foreign  control,  was  not 
a  pleaung  spectacle  to  the  people  of  the  United  ?»  ^» 
Stale*.  The  favour  with  which  the  Nicaragua  ■*"•■' 
route  had  been  considered  since  1876  begaa  10  assuia* 
a  partisan  chaiacter,  and  the  movement  to  coDstmct  a 
canal  on  that  line  to  assume  a  practical  shape.  In  1S&4  a 
ltcaly,\nown  as  the  Frelinghuyien.Zirala  Treaty,  wasnegoti- 
aled  with  Xicaiagua,  by  the  leims  of  which  Ihe  United  Slates 
Covemmenl  wai  to  build  the  canal  without  cost  to  Nicang--^ 
alter  completion  it  was  to  be  owned  and  managed  jointly 


by  tl 


The  I 


1,  oatbe 

ii  of  January  1885,  received  thirly-lwo  votes  in  its  Isioiit 
.inst  twenty-three.  The  necessary  two-ttiirda  vote  net 
'ing  been  obtained,  the  treaty  was  not  lalificd.  and  a  chaDge 
idministraiion  occurring  soon  aitentards,  it  waa  withdrawn 
m  further  consideration.  This  failure  led  to  the  fanatioii 
^ewyorkbyprivatedLiLcnaini8S6  of  the  Nicaragua  Caul 
uKialion.lntilicpu  rrtatc  ol  obtaining  the  ncccuaiy  cnncestioDs. 
king  Buryeys,  laying  out  I' 
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be  known  as  the  Maritime  Caoal  Gomptny  of  Nicaragua  passed 
Congress  and  was  approved  on  the  soth  of  February  1889, 
and  on  the  4th  of  May  1889  the  company  was  organized.  It 
took  over  the  concessions  and,  acting  through  a  construction 
company,  began  work  upon  the  canal  in  June  1889.  Operations 
upon  a.  moderate  scale  and  mainly  of  a  preliminary  character 
were  continued  until  1893,  when  the  financial  disturbances  of  that 
period  drove  the  construction  company  into  bankruptcy  and 
compelkd  a  suspension  of  the  work.  It  has  not  since  been 
resumed  At  that  time  the  canal  had  been  excavated  to  a  depth 
of  17  ft.  and  a  width  of  a8o  ft  for  a  distance  of  about  3000  ft. 
inland  from  Greytown;  the  canal  line  had  been  cleared  of  timber 
for  a  distance  of  about  ao  m.;  a  railroad  had  been  constructed 
for  a  distance  of  about  xi  m.  inland  from  Greytown;  a  pier 
had  been  built  for  the  improvement  of  Greytown  harbour  and 
other  works  undertaken.  In  all,  about  14,500,000  had  been 
expended. 

Congress  continued  to  take  an  interest  in  the  enterprise, 
and  in  1895  provided  for  a  board  of  engineers  to  inquire  into  the 
possibiUty,  permanence,  and  cost  of  the  canal  as  projected  by 
the  Maritime  Canal  Company.  The  report  of  this  boutl,  dated 
April  1895,  severely  criticized  the  plans  and  estimates  of  the 
company,  and  led  to  the  appointment  in  1897  of  another  board, 
to  make  additional  surveys  and  examinations,  and  to  prepare 
new  plans  and  estimates.  The  second  board  recommended 
some  radical  changes  in  the  plans,  and  especially  in  the  estimates, 
but  its  report  was  not  completed  when  the  revival  of  the  Panama 
scheme  attracted  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  led  to  the 
creation  in  1899  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  property  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  has 
become  nearly  worthless  through  decay,  and  its  concession 
has  been  declared  forfeited  by  the  Nicaraguan  government. 

The- interest  of  the  United  States  in  an  isthmian  capal  was 
not  essentially  different  from  that  of  other  maritime  nations 
fr4^m,im^  down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  but 
CamaiCmmH  It  assumed  great  strength  when  California  was 
miMloa.  acquired,  and  it  has  steadily  grown  as  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Pacific  States  has  developed.  In  1848  and  again 
in  1884,  treaties  were  negotiated  with  Nicaragua  authoriz- 
ing the  United  States  to  build  the  canal,  but  in  neither 
case  was  the  treaty  ratified.  The  Spanish  War  of  1898 
gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  popular  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  It  seemed  an  article  of  the  national  faith  that 
the  canal  must  be  buUt,  and,  furthermore,  that  it  must  be  under 
American  control.  To  the  American  people  the  canal  appears 
to  be  not  merely  a  business  enterprise  from  which  a  direct 
revenue  is  to  be  obtained,  but  rather  a  means  of  unifying  and 
strengthening  their  national  political  interests,  and  of  developing 
their  industries,  particularly  in  the  Padfic  States;  in  short, 
a  means  essential  to  their  national  growth.  The  Isthmian 
Can^  Commission  created  by  Congress  in  1899  to  examine  all 
practicable  routes,  and  to  report  which  was  the  most  practicable 
and  most  feasible  for  a  canal  under  the  control,  management 
and  ownership  of  the  United  States,  reported  that  there  was 
no  route  which  did  not  present  greater  disadvantages  than  those 
of  Panama  and  Nicaragua.  It  recommended  that  the  canal 
at  Panama  have  a  depth  of  35  ft.  and  a  bottom  width  150 
ft.,  the  locks  to  be  double,  the  lock  chambers  to  have  a  length 
740  ft.,  width  84  ft.  and  depth  35  ft.  in  the  dear.  The  cost 
of  a  canal  with  these  dimensions,  built  essentially  upon  the 
French  plans,  was  estimated  at  $156,378,258.  A  plan,  however, 
was  recommended  in  which  the  hdc^t  of  the  Bohio  dam  was 
increased  about  30  ft.,  the  level  of  Lake  Bohio  raised  by  that 
amount,  the  Uke  made  the  summit-levd,  and  the  Alajueb  dam 
omitted.  The  cost  upon  this  plan  was  estinuited  at  $x43i97i,x 37. 

According  to  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Commission  for 
Nicaragua  the  line  began  at  Oreytown  on  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
where  an  artificial  harbour  was  to  be  constructed  and 
follow  the  valley  of  the  San  Joan  for  xoo  m.  to  Lake  Nicara- 
gua; thence  across  the  lake  about  70  m.  to  the  mouth  of  Las 
Lajas  river;  then  up  the  valley  of  that  stream  through  (he 
watershed,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  17  m.  to 


Brito  on  the  Padfic,  where  also  an  artificial  harbour  was  to 
be  constructed.  The  distance  from  ocean  to  ocean  is  187  m. 
About  midway  between  the  lake  and  the  Caribbean  the  San 
Juan  recdves  its  most  important  affluent,  the  San  Carlos,  and 
undergoes  a  radical  change  in  character.  Above  the  junction 
it  is  a  dear  water  stream,  capable  of  improvement  by  locks 
and  dams.  Bek>w,  it  is  choked  with  sand,  and  not  available 
for  slack-water  navigation.  A  dam  across  the  San  JuaA  above 
the  mouth  of  the  San  Carios  was  to  maintain  the  water  of  the 
river  above  that  point  on  a  levd  with  the  lake.  The  line  of 
the  canal  occupied  essentially  the  bed  of  the  river  from  the  lake 
to  the  dam;  from  the  dam  to  the  Caribbean  it  followed  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  keeping  at  a  safe  distance  from  it,  and  occasion- 
ally cutting  through  a  high  projecting  ridge.  The  lake  and 
the  river  above  the  dam  constitute  the  summit-levd,  which 
would  have  varied  in  height  at  different  seasons  from  104  to 
xio  ft.  above  mean  sea-leveL  It  would  have  been  reached  from 
the  Caribbean  side  by  five  locks,  the  first  having  a  lift  of  36I  ft., 
and  the  others  a  uniform  lift  of  x8}  ft.  each,  making  a  total 
lift  of  xioi  ft.  from  low  tide  in  the  Caribbean  to  high  tide  in  the 
lake.  From  the  Pacific  side  the  summit  would  have  been  reached 
by  four  locks  having  a  uniform  lift  of  28)  ft.  each,  or  a  total 
lift  of  XX4  ft.  from  low  tide  in  the  Padfic  to  high  tide  in  the  lake. 
The  time  required  to  build  the  canal  was  estimated  at  ten  years, 
and  its  cost  at  $200,540,000. 

The  report  of  the  commission,  transmitted  to  Congress  at  the 
end  of  X900,  ended  thus: — 

The  Panama  Canal,  after  completion,  would  be  shorter,  have 
fewer  k)cks  and  leas  curvature  than  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  The 
measure  of  these  advantages  is  the  time  required  for  a  vessel  to 
pass  through,  which  is  .estimated  for  an  average  ship  at  la 
hours  for  Panama  and  \}  hours  for  Nicaragua.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  distance  from  &n  Frandsco  to  New  YoricMs  377  m., 
to  New  Orleans  579  m.  and  to  Liverpool  386  ro.  greater  via  Panama 
than  via  Nicaragua.  The  time  required  to  pass  over  these  di»> 
tances  bdng  greater  than  the  difference  in  the  time  of  transit 
through  the  canals,  the  Nicaragua  line,  after  completion,  would 
be  somewhat  the  more  advantageous  of  the  two  to  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  the  greater  cost  of  maintaining  the  longer 
canal. 

The  government  of  Colombia,  in  which  lies  the  Panama  Canal, 
has  granted  an  exdusive  concession,  which  still  has  many  years  to 
run.  It  b  not  free  to  fi^ant  the  necessary  rights  to  tne  United 
States,  except  upon  conottson  that  an  agreement  be  reached  with 
the  New  Panama  Canal  Company.  The  Commission  believes  that 
such  agreement  is  impracticabie.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  company  is  not  willing  to  sell  its  franchise,  but  will  allow  the 
United  States  to  become  the  owner  of  part  of  its  stock.  The 
Commission  considen  such  an  arrangement  inadmissible.  The 
Governments  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
untrammelled  by  concessions,  and  are  free  to  grant  to  the  United 
States  such  privileges  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

In  view  01  all  the  facts,  and  particularly  in  view  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  obtaining  the  necessary  rights,  privileges  and  franchises 
00  the  Panama  route,  and  assumine  that  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  recognise  the  value  of  the  canal  to  themselves,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  grant  concessions  on  terms  which  are  reasonable  and 
acceptable  to  the  United  States,  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  "  the  most  practicable  and  feasible  route  for  "  an  isthmian 
canal,  to  be  "  under  the  control,  management  and  ownership  of 
the  United  States,"  is  that  known  as  the  Nicaragua  route. 

This  report  caused  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company  to  view 
the  question  of  selling  its  property  in  a  new  light,  and  in  the 
spring  of  X901  it  obtained  permission  from  the 
Colombian  government  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  United 
States.  It  showed  itself,  however,  somewhat  reluc^ 
tant  to  name  a  price  to  the  Canal  Commission,  and  it  was  not  till 
January  1902  that  it  definitdy  offered  to  accept  $40,000,000.  In 
consequence  of  this  offer,  the  commission  in  a  supplementary 
report  issued  on  the  x8th  of  January  1902  reversed  the  condusion 
it  had  stated  in  its  main  report,  and  advised  the  adoption  of 
the  Panama  route,  with  purchase  of  the  works,  &c.,  of  the  French 
company.  A  few  days  previous  to  this  report  the  Hepburn 
bill  authorizing  the  Nicaragua  canal  at  a  cost  of  $180,000,000. 
had  been  carried  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  large 
majority,  but  when  it  reached  the  Senate  an  amendment — the 
so-called  Spooner  bill — was  moved  and  finally  became  law  on 
the  28th  of  June  xgoa.   This  authorized  the  president  to  acquire 
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1  perpelual  conliol  o[  i  >!rip  ol  land  6  m. 
while  if  he  fiiled  to  mme  to  terms  witfa  the  compMr  und  vith 
Celombii  in  1  reuoiuhk  lime  ud  an  i«uon)ible  terau.  he  vu 
by  iieuy  to  obtun  fnun  Coata  Ria  ud  Nioiregua  the  toii- 
tory  ncccwry  for  the  Nicingiu  ruu]. 

Ncgotlitioni  TCR  [onhwilh  opened  with  Colamldi,  uul 
nltiautely  &  tmty  (the  Hay-Hemo  treaty)  wai  ligned  in 
riilMBlii  T'-'-T  1903-  the  Colombian  Senate,  however, 
mlfVMMmm  refilled  ntiScation,  and  it  Kerned  al  if  the  PaDUna 
'■'«••»  Kbeae  would  have  to  be  tbandoncd  wben  the 
*■"'■  comploioii    of    aSiirs   m*    duioied    by    Paoimi 

Kvolting  fnm  Colombia  and  declaring  itielf  iibdependent  in 
November  1903.  Within  a  monlh  the  new  republic,  by  the 
Hay-Bunau-Vaiilla  treaty,  granted  the  United  States  the  UK, 
occupation  and  control  of  a  atrip  of  land  lo  m.  wide  lor  the 
purpoKi  of  the  canal,  A  few  dayi  after  the  ralihcation  of  thb 
treaty  by  the  United  Stales  Senate  In  February  1904— the 
cODCession  ol  the  Freni:b  conpaoy  baviog  been  purchaied 
— a  commission  waa  appointed  to  undertake  the  organicatlnn 
and  management  of  the  enlerpriH.  and  in  June  Mr  J.  F.  Wallace 
prai  choaen  chief  engineer.  Work  waa  begun  without  delay, 
hut  tlie  commission's  methods  of  administration  and  contrat 
Bson  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  in  April  19OJ  it  was  reorgaaiud, 

which  was  to  be  at  Panama  eoniinuously.  Shortly  aftervaida, 
al  the  end  of  June,  Mr  Wallace  resigned  hii  poiitun  as  daief 
engineer  and  wa<  tuccecded  by  Mr  John  F.  Stevens. 

board  nf  consulting  engineers,  five  bdng  nominated  by  European 
Cmmat^  governments,  was  appointed  in  June  igoj  (o  consider 
i^M  the  question,  whidi  so  far  had  not  been  settled, 

'*•*'•■»■  whether  the  canal  should  he  made  at  sea-level, 
without  locka  (at  least  eicept  tidal  regulating  locks  at  or 
near  the  Padfic  terminus),  or  should  rise  to  some  elevation 
above  sea-level,  with  lock*.  The  board  reponed  in  January 
1906.  The  majority  (eight  members  out  of  thirteen)  declared 
in  favour  of  a  sea-level  canal  as  the  only  plan  "  giving  reasonable 
assurance  of  safe  and  uninterrupted  tiavigation  "i  and  they 
considered  that  such  a  canal  could  be  cotumicted  in  twelve 
or  thirteen  years'  lime,   that   Ihi 


would  endure  for  all  ti 
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.  _     ,  e.  beyond  question,  the 

problem  how  safely  to  tve  for  Ihe  flood  waters  of  the  Chagres 
and  other  streams,  tbat  provision  was  made  for  enlarging  its 
capacity  to  almost  any  eitent  at  very  much  lesa  expense  of 
time  and  money  than  could  be  provided  for  by  any^  sea-level 
plan;  that  its  cut  of  operation,  mainteiunce  arid  £xed  cbargea 
would  be  very  much  less  than  those  of  any  sea-level  aati;  and 
that  the  time  and  cost  of  its  construction  would  be  DOC  more 
than  one-half  that  of  a  canal  of  the  sea-level  type.  These 
conBicting  report)  were  then  submitted  to  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  for  oonsideration,  with  iJu  result  that  on  the  jth 
of  Februarv.  it  reported,  one  member  only  dissentiag,  in  favour 
of  the  lock  canal  recommended  by  the  minority  of  the  board 
of  consulting  cogineers.  Finally  this  plan  was  adopted  by 
Congms  in  June  1904.  Later  in  the  same  year  tenders  were 
'id  were  prepared  to  undertake  the 
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Fktsident  Roosevdt  decided  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  govern- 
ment to  continue  the  work,  which  was  placed  under  the  more 
immediate  control  of  the  U.S.A.  Corps  of  Engineers.  At  the 
same  time  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  was  reorganised, 
Biajor*G.  W.  Goethals,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  becoming 
enguieer  in  chief  and  chairman,  in  succession  to  Mr  J.  F.  Stevens 
who,  after  succeeding  Blr  T.  P.  Shonts  as  chsirmanj  himself 
icsi^ied  on  the  xst  of  ApiiL 


The  foUmng  are  the  leading  particulars  of  the  canal,  the  course 
of  which  is  ahowa  on  the  accompanyii^  map.  The  length  from 
deep  water  in  the  Atlantic  to  deep  water  m  the  Padfic  will  beabout 
50  m.,  or,  BQce  the  distance  from  deep  water  to  the  shore-line  it 
aboot  4|  m.  in  Limon  Bay  and  about  5  m.  at  Panama,  approxiroately 
40I  m.  from  shore  to  shore.  The  lummit  level,  regulated  between 
8a  and  87  ft.  above  sea-level,  will  extend  for  Ai^  m.  from  a  larae 
earth  dam  at  Gaton  to  a  smaller  one  at  Pedro  Mi^d,  and  b  to  be 
readied  by  a  flight  of  3  locks  at  the  former  point.  The  Gatun 
dam  win  be  7200  ft.  long  along  the  crest  including  the  ^nUwa^r, 
win  have  a  maximum  wklth  at  its  base  of  aooo  ft,  and  wiU  be  uni- 
formly 100  ft.  wide  at  its  top,  which  wiU  rise  115  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  The  lake  (Lake  Gatun)  enckised  by  these  dams  wiU  be 
164I  sq.  m.  in  area,  and  will  constitute  a  reservoir  for  recdvina  the 
floods  of  the  Chagres  and  other  rivers  as  weU  as  for  supplying 
water  for  lockage.  A  smaller  lake  (Lake  Miraflores),  with  a  surface 
elevation  of  55  ft.  and  an  area  of  about  2  sq.  m.  win  extend  from 
a  lock  at  Pedro  Migud  to  Miraflores,  where  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  is  to  be  dosed  by  an  earth  dam  on  the  west  and  a  con- 
crete dam  with  apttUway  on  the  east,  and  the  canal'b  to  descend  to 
sea-level  by  a  flignt  of  two  locks.  All  the  locks  are  to  be  in  duplicate, 
each  being  no  ft.  wide  with  a  usable  length  of  1000  ft.  divided 
bv  a  mkule  gate.  The  channd  kadii^  from  deep  water  in  the 
Caribbean  sea  to  Gatun  wiU  be  about  7  m.  long  and  soo  ft.  broad, 
increasing  to  1000  ft.  from  a  point  4000  ft.  north  01  the  locks  in 
order  to  form  a  waiting  basin  for  ships.  From  Gatun  locks,  o*6  m. 
in  length,  the  channel  is  to  be  1000  ft  or  more  in  width  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  16  m.  to  San  Pabla  Thence  it  narrows  first  to 
too  ft.,  and  then  for  a  short  dutance  to  70o  ft.,  for  ^§  m.  to  mile  37 
near  Juan  Grande,  ami  to  500  ft.  for  4I  m.  from  Juan  Grande  to 
Obispo  (mile  "  '  ' 

Pedro 


to  500  _  -  _ 

tlie  total  length  of  whidi  indudii^  approaches  wiU  be  nearljr  a 
mile,  and  wUT  thence  maintain  the  same  width  for  the  remaining 
8  m.  to  deep  water  on  the  PSdfic.  The  minimum  bottom  width  01 
the  canal  wiU  thus  be  300  ft.,  the  average  being  649  ft.,  while  the 
minimum  depth  will  be  41  ft. 

In  1909  it  was  estimated  that  the  construction  of  the  canal  would 
be  completed  by  the  ist  of  January  191 5,  and  that  the  total  cost 
to  the  United  States  would  not  exceed  $375,000,000  including 
^0,000.000  paid  to  the  French  Canal  Company  and  the  Republic 
ol  Panama,  $7,382,000  for  dvil  administration,  and  f30,OM,ooo 
for  sanitation.  The  last  was  one  of  the  most  necessary  esqienditures 
of  all,  since  without  it  disease  would  have  greatly  retarded  the 
work  or  perhaps  prevented  it  altogether. 

See  W.  F.  Johnson,  Four  Centuries  of  lh$  Panama  Conof  (New 
York.  1906);  Report  of  the  Board  of  CdnsuUing  Engineers  for  the 
Panama  Canal  (Washington,  1906);  Ammai  Reports  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  (Washington);  Vaugban  Cornish,  The  Panama 
Canal  and  its  Mahers  (Lomlon,  1909). 

PAJhAMBRICAM  CONFBRSIICES.  At  intervals  ddegates 
from  the  independent  countries  of  North,  Central  and  South 
America  have  met  in  the  Interests  of  peace  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  commerdal  relations  and  for  the  discussion  of  various 
other  matters  d  common  interest.  A  movement  for  some 
form  of  union  among  the  Spanish  colonies  oi  Central  and  South 
America  was  inaugurated  by  Simon  Bolivar  while  those  cdonies 
were  stiU  fighting  for  independence  from  Spain,  and  in  1825 
the  United  States,  which  In  May  i8aa  had  recognized  their 
independence  and  in  December  1823  had  promulgated  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  was  invited  by  the  governments  of  Mexico 
and  Cc^mbia  to  send  commissioners  to  a  congress  to  be  held  at 
Panama  in  the  fdlowing  year.  Henry  Gay,  the  secretary  of 
state,  hoped  the  congress  might  be  the  means  of  establi^ng 
n  league  of  American  repuUics  under  the  hegemony  of  the 
United  States,  and  under  his  influence  President  J.  Q.  Adams 
accepted  the  invitation,  giving  notice  however  that  the  com- 
misdoners  from  the  United  States  would  not  be  authorized 
to  act  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  the  neutral  attitude  of  thdr 
country  toward  Spdn  and  her  revolting  colonies.  The  prindpal 
objects  of  the  Spanish-Americans  in  calling  the  congress  were, 
In  fact,  to  form  a  league  of  states  to  resist  Spain  or  any  other 


European  power  that  might  attempt  to  interfere  in  America 
and  to  consider  the  expediency  of  fredng  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
from  Spanish  rule;  but  in  his  message  to  the  Senate  asking  that 
body  to  approve  his  appointment  of  commissioners  Adams 
declared  that  his  object  in  appointing  them  was  to  manifest  a 
f  rioidly  interest  in  the  young  republics,  give  them  some  advice, 
promote  commercial  redprodty,  obtain  irom  the  congress 
satisfactory  definitions  of  the  terms  *'  blockade  "  and  **  neutral 
rights  "  and  encourage  rdii^us  liberty.  In  the  Senate  the  pro- 
posed misdon  provoked  a  spirited  attack  on  the  administration. 
Some  senators  feared  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  dragging 
the  United  States  into  entan^Sng  alliances;  othen  charged 
that  the  Preddent  had  construed  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a 
pledge  to  the  southern  republics  that  if  the  powera  of  Europe 
joined  Spain  against  them  the  United  States  would  come  to 
their  assistance  with  arms  and  men;  and  a  few  from  the  slave- 
hdding  states  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  republics 
becaioe  they  proposed  to  make  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  independent 
and  liberate  the  slaves  on  those  islands.  The  Senate  finally, 
after  a  dday  of  more  than  ten  weeks,  confirmed  the  appointments. 
There  was  further  delay  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
was  asked  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  misdon;  one  of 
the  oommisdoners,  Richard  C  Anderson  (1788-1836),  died 
on  the  way  (at  Cartagena,  July  24),  and  when  the  other,  John 
Sergeant  (1779-1853),  reached  Panama  the  congress,  consisting 
of  representatives  from  Colombia,  Guatemala,  Medco  and 
Peru,  had  met  (June  33),  conduded  and  signed  a  "  treaty 
of  union,  league  and  perpetual  confederation"  and  adjourned 
to  meet  again  at  TaculMiya,  near  the  City  of  Medco.  The 
governments  ot  Guatemala,  Medco  and  Peru  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty  and  the  Panama  congress  or  conference  was  a  failure. 
The  meeting  at  Tacubaya  was  never  held. 

Medco  proposed  another  conference  in  1831,  and  repeated  the 
proposd  in  1838,  X839  and  1840,  but  each  time  without  result 
In  December  1847,  while  Medco  and  the  United  States  were 
at  war,  a  conference  of  representatives  from  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Ecuador,  New  Granada  and  Peru  met  at  Lima,  gave  the  other 
American  republics  the  privilege  of  joining  in  its  deliberations 
or  becoming  parties  to  its  agreements,  continued  to  deliberate 
until  the  ist  of  March  1848,  and  conduded  a  treaty  of  confedera- 
tion, a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  a  postal  treaty 
and  a  consular  convention;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  ratifi- 
cation  of  the  consular  convention  by  New  Granada  its  work 
was  rejected.  Representatives  from  Peru,  Chile  and  Ecuador 
met  at  Santiago  in  September  1856  and  dgned  the  "  Continental 
Treaty  "  dedgned  to  promote  the  union  of  the  Latin-American 
republics,  but  expressing  hostility  toward  the  United  States 
as  a  consequence  of  the  filibustering  expeditions  of  William 
Walker  (1824-1860);  it  never  became  effective.  In  response 
to  an  invitation  from  the  government  of  Peru  to  each  of  the 
Latin-American  countries,  representatives  from  Guatemala, 
Cdombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Argentina 
met  in  a  conference  at  Lima  in  November  1864  to  form  a 
"  Union."  Colombia  was  opposed  to  extending  the  invitation 
to  the  United  States  lest  that  country  should  "  embarrass  the 
action  of  the  Congress";  the  conference  itsdf  accomplished 
little.  In  X877-1878  jurists  from  Peru,  Bolivia,  Cuba,  Chile, 
Ecuador,  Honduras,  Argentina,  Venezuda  and  Costa  Rica 
met  at  lima  and  conduded  a  treaty  of  extradition  and  a  treaty 
on  private  internationd  law,  and  Uruguay  and  Guatemda 
agrMd  to  adhere  to  them.  War  among  the  South  American 
states  prevented  the  hdding  of  a  conference  which  had  been 
called  by  the  government  of  Colombia  to  meet  at  Panama  in 
September  x88x  and  of  another  which  had  been  called  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  meet  at  Washington  in 
November  1883  In  1888-1889  jurists  from  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Bradl,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Peru  and  Uruguay  met  at  Montevideo 
and  conduded  treaties  on  internationd  dvil  law.  internationd 
commerdd  law,  internationd  penal  law,  international  law 
of  procedure,  literary  and  artistic  property,  trade-marks  and 
patents,  severd  of  which  were  subsequently,  ratified  by  the 
South  American  countries. 
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In  May  1888  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  passed 
an  Act  authoHzing  the  President  to  invite  the  several  Latin- 
American  governments  to  a  conference  in  Washington  to  consider 
measures  for  preserving  the  peace,  the  formation  of  a  customs 
union,  the  establishment  of  better  communication  between 
ports,  the  adoption  of  a  conmion  silver  coin,  a  uniform  system 
of  weights,  measures,  patent-rights,  copyrights  and  trade-marks, 
the  subject  of  sanitation  of  ships  and  quarantine,  &c.  All  the 
governments  except  Santo  Domingo  accepted  the  Invitation 
and  this  conference  is  commonly  known  as  the  first  Pan- 
American  Conference.  It  met  on  the  and  of  October  1889, 
was  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  the  American  secretary 
of  state,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  having  the  conference 
caUed,  and  continued  its  sessions  until  the  igth  of  April  1890. 
A  majority  of  its  members  voted  for  compulsory  arbitration, 
and  recommendations  were  made  relating  to  redprodly  treaties, 
customs  regulations,  port  duties,  the  free  navigation  of  American 
rivers;  sanitary  regulations,  a  monetary  union,  weights  and 
measures,  patents  and  trade-marks,  an  international  American 
bank,  an  intercontinental  railway,  the  extradition  of  criminals, 
and  several  other  matters.  Nothing  came  of  Its  recommen- 
dations, however,  except  the  establishment  in  Washington  of  an 
International  Bureau  of  American  Republics  for  the  collection 
and  publication  of  information  relating  to  the  commerce, 
products,  laws  and  customs  of  the  countries  represented.  At 
the  suggestion  of  President  McKinky  the  government  of  Mexico 
called  the  second  Pan-American  Conference  to  meet  at  the. 
City  of  Mexico  on  the  2  and  of  October  1901.  There  was  a  full 
representation  and  the  sessions  were  continued  tmtll  the  jzst 
of  January  1 90a.  The  chief  subject  of  discussion  was  arbitration, 
and  after  much  wrangling  between  those  who  insisted  upon 
compulsory  arbitration  and  those  opposed  to  it  a  majority  of 
the  delegations  signed  a  project  whereby  their  countries  should 
become  parties  to  the  Hague  conventions  of  1899,  which  provide 
for  voluntary  arbitration.  At  the  same  time  ten  delegations 
signed  a  project  for  a  treaty  providing  for  compulsory  arbitration. 
The  conference  also  approved  a  project  for  a  treaty  whereby 
controversies  arising  from  pecuniary  claims  of  individuals  of 
one  country  against  the  government  of  another  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitration  court  established  by  the  Hague  con- 
vention. The  conference  ratified  a  resolution  of  the  first  con- 
ference recommending  the  construction  of  complementary 
lines  of  the  pro[>osed  Pan-American  railway. 

At  this  conference,  too,  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics  was  organized  under  a  governing  board  of  diplomatists 
with  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States  as  chairman*, 
it  was  directed  to  publish  a  monthly  bulletin,  and  in  several 
other  respects  was  made  a  more  important  institution.  Its 
governing  board  was  directed  to  arrange  for  the  third  Pan- 
American  Conference,  and  this  body  was  in  session  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  from  the  azst  of  July  to  the  26th  of  August  1906. 
Delegates  attended  from  the  United  States,  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  CosU  Rica,  Cuba,  San  Domingo, 
Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador  and  Uruguay;  Haiti  and  Venezuela 
were  not  represented.  The  secretary  of  state  of  the  United 
States,  Elihu  Root,  though  not  a  delegate,  addressed  the  con- 
ference. The  subjects  considered  were  much  the  same  as  those 
at  the  two  preceding  conferences.  With  respect  to  arbitration 
this'  conference  passed  a  resolution  that  the  delegates  from  the 
American  republics  to  the  second  conference  at  the  Hague  be 
instructed  to  endeavour  to  secure  there  "  the  celebration  of  a 
general  arbitration  convention  so  e£Fective  and  definite  that, 
meriting  the  approval  of  the  civilized  world,  it  shall  be  accepted 
and  put  in  force  by  every  nation."  With  respect  tc  copyrights, 
patents  and  trademarks  this  conference  re-affirmed  the  con- 
ventions of  the  second  conference,  with  some  modifications; 
with  respect  to  naturalization  it  recommended  that  whenever 
a  native  of  one  country  who  has  been  naturalized  in  another 
again  takes  up  his  residence  in  his  native  country  without 
intending  to  return  to  his  adopted  country  he  should  be  con- 
sidered as  having  reassumed  his  original  citizenship;  and  with 


respect  to  the  fordble  collection  of  puUic  debts  to  which  the 
"  Drago  Doctrine  "  '  is  opposed,  the  conference  recommended 
that  "  the  Governments*  represented  therein  consider  the  point 
of  inviting  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  compulsory  coHection  of  public  debts, 
and,  in  general,  means  tending  to  diminish  between  nations 
conflicts  having  an  exdusively  pecuniary  origin."  The  fourth 
Conference  met  in  Buenos  Aires  in  July^August  1910,  agreed  to 
submit  to  arbitration  such  money  claims  as  cannot  be  amicably 
settled  by  diplomacy,  and  renamed  the-  Bureau  the  Bureau  of 
Pan-American  Union.* 

Tlie  first  Pan-American  scientific  congress  met  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  on  the  asth  of  December  1908  for  the  consideratMm  of 
distinctly  American  problems.  It  continued  in  sessioa  vntfl 
the  5th  of  January  1909,  and  resolved  that  a  second  congress 
for  the  same  purpose  should  meet  at  Washington  in  1912. 

See  TnUmatumal  Anuncan  C/mfennu^  lUporis  and  Recemmumdm 
tiaus  (Washington,  1890),  and  especially  the  Historical  Appendix. 

PANATHBNABA,  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  the 
Athenian  festivals.  It  was  originally  a  religious  cdebFatioo, 
foimded  by  Erechtheus  (Erichthonius),  in  honour  of  Athena 
Polias,  the  patron  goddess  of  the  dty.  It  is  said  that  when 
Theseus  united  the  whole  Und  under  one  government  he  made 
the  festival  of  the  dty-goddess  common  to  the  entire  country, 
and  changed  the  older  name  Athenaca  to  Panathenaea  (Plutarch, 
TkeseuSf  24).  The  union  (Synoecism)  itself  was  celebrated  by 
a  distinct  festival,  calliid  SynOeda  or  Synoccesia,  which  had  no 
connexion  with  the  Panathenaea.  In  addition  to  the  rcUgioas 
rites  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  chariot  race  from  the  eaxfiest 
times,  in  which  Erechtheus  himself  won  the  prize.  Considexable 
alterations  were  introduced  into  the  proceedings  by  Peisistiatas 
(q.v.)  and  his  sons.  It  is  probable  that  the  distinction  of  Greater 
and  Lesser  Panathenaea  dates-  from  this  period,  the  latter  being 
a  shorter  and  simpler  festival  hdd  every  year.  Every  fourth 
year  the  festival  was  cdebrated  with  peculiar  magnificeDce; 
gymnastic  sports  were  added  to  the  horse  races;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Peisistratus  aimed  at  making  the  poitetcric 
Panathenaea  the  great  Ionian  festival  in  rivalry  to  the  Dorian 
Olympta.  The  penteteric  festival  was  celebrated  in  the  third 
3rear  of  each  Olympiad.  The  annual  festival,  probably  hdd 
on  the  28th  and  29th  of  Hecatombaeon  (about  the  middle  of 
August),  consisted  solely  of  the  sacrifices  and  rites  proper  to  this 
season  in  the  cult  of  Athena.  One  of  these  rites  originally 
consisted  in  carrying  a  new  peplus  (the  state  robe  of  Athena) 
through  the  streets  to  the  Acropolis  to  dothe  the  andent  carved 
image  of  the  goddess,  a  ceremonial  known  in  other  dties  and 
represented  by  the  writer  of  the  Iliad  (vi.  87)  as  bdng  in  use 
at  Troy;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  rite  was  afterwards  restricted 
to  the  great  penteteric  festival  The  peplus  was  a  costly, 
saffron-coloured  garment,  embrcudeitd  with  scenes  from  the 
battle  between  the  gods  and  giants,  in  which  Athena  had  taken 
part.  At  least  as  early  as  the  3rd  century  B.C.  the  custom  wu 
introduced  of  ^>readiDg  the  peplus  like  a  sail  on  the  mast  of  a 
ship,  which  was  rolled  on  a  machine  in  the  procession.  Even  the 
reliigious  rites  were  celebrated  with  much  greater  splendour  at 
the  Greater  Panathenaea.  The  whole  empire  shared  in  the  great 
sacrifice;  every  colony  and  every  subject  state  sent  a  defrntatioa 
and  sacrificial  animals.  On  the  great  day  of  the  feast  there 
was  a  procession  of  the  priests,  the  sacrifidal  assistants  of  evcty 
kind,  the  representatives  of  every  part  of  the  empire  with  their 
victims,  of  the  cavalry,  in  short  of  the  population  of  Attica  and 

*  So  named  from  a  note  (1902)  directed  by  Dr  Don  touU  Mana 
Drago,  the  Argentine  raintater  of  foreign  affairs,  to  the  ArfeBt*« 
diplomatic  representative  at  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  dift- 
culties  of  Venezuela  incident  to  the  ooUection  ci  debu  owed  ce 
foreJKners  by  that  country. 

'  llie  Bureau  is  supported  by  contributions,  varying  in  aoxwat 
according  to  population,  of  the  twenty-one  American  npiAktx 
Andrew  Carnegie  contributed  $750,000  and  the  >'arious  repofaiip 
$250,000  for  the  erection  of  a  permanent  home  for  the  Burean  ia 
Washington.  The  Bureau  has  a  b'brary  of  some  15.OQO  voknna. 
and  publishes  numerous  handbooks,  pamphlets  and  maps,  « 
addition  to  its  mmithly  Buttetiiu.  Its  executive  head  ia  a  diractsr. 
I  chosen  by  the  Governing  Board. 
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|Rit  put  of  ill  dcpcndndn.  Afitr  tbc  pmcntitioD  ol  the 
pcplia,  Ibe  btdtomb  *u  ucri&ccd.  The  lubiKL  of  the  frioe  ol 
the  Futbenon  it  an  Idnliud  irtiimentolthit  giui  procenion. 
Tbe  [ealivi]  vhkh  hid  been  bauiified  hy  Peiilitntui  «u 
■rude  8til]  mort  impo^n^  under  the  rule  o[  Feridei.  He  intro- 
diKcd  a  trgulu  rautici]  tonteit  in  plici  of  the  old  redutlou  o[ 
Ibe  [hipioda.  which  were  u  old  ttindioi  iccotnpuiimeBt  of 
the  fotivak  Thii  conteat  took  plice  [a  the  Odeum,  ariiiniUy 
buQt  (ot  Ibis  purpose  by  Feridei  hinueK.  The  o«Jer  of  the 
atsna  from  this  lime  onwardi  wu— first  the  musicil,  then  the 
gyiDDulic,  IhcD  the  equeitriui  coDletl.  Many  hind)  of  CDnlat, 
■uch  u  the  chariot  tsce  ol  the  npolmlai  (taid  to  have  been 
icttoduced  by  Erechlbeus),  which  nere  not  in  use  at  Olytnpia, 
were  pnclised  in  Athens.  Apsbaiv  was  the  name  given  10 
the  CDmpuuon  of  the  charioteer,  who  showed  bis  iLiU  by  leaping 
out  of  the  chiriot  ind  up  ngiin  while  the  horsei  were  going  at 
full  ipeed.  There  were  in  addition  icvinl  minor  conlesti: 
Ibe  Pjrrkic,  or  war  duice,  celebnting  LDe  victory  of  Alheni 
over  the  giants;  the  EuaiUria,  whereby  a  certain  number  of 
men,  diitinguiihed  for  height,  strength  and  beauty,  were 
chosen  is  loders  of  the  procession;  the  Lampadtdromia,  or 
lorch-nce;  the  Nmanackia  (Rcgalti),  which  took  place  on  the 
list  day  of  the  festival    The  proceeding  were  under  Lhe  super- 


I   being   I 


tolketae,  one  from  each  tribe,  t 

nanagcd    by  kUrepecL    In    the    musici] 

contests,  a  goiaen  crown  was  given  as  £rst  prize;  in  the  sports, 

vases  filled  with  oil  from  the  same.  Many  speciniens  of  these 
Panatbcnaic  vases  hive  been  found;  on  one  side  is  the  figure  ol 
Athena,  on  the  other  a  tiesign  showing  the.  nature  of  the  ct>m- 
petilion  in  which  Ihcy  wetc  given  as  prizes.  The  season  ot  the 
festivid  was  the  14th  to  the  igtb  of  Hecatombaeon,  and  the 

See  A.  Monmi 
Dtr    FarAum    (I 

friteUxIm  KaUialurientr  U»q»); 

try  bS  AUtjMititt  (3rd  ed..  1S91);  U  R.  ParnelL,  CnlO  gj  On  Gmk 


lil  Alhn  {i&)»):  A.  Miehaelii. 
biblioiriphy;  P.  Slengri,  DU 
;  L.  C.  Puner  in  Snatii'tDuliat- 


PAMCB  HiHlU  (  -  Five  Districts),  a  district  ol  British 

India,  in  Ibe 

lonhera  division  of  Bombay.    Area.  i6aS  sq.  m.. 

pop.  (looi),  a 

6i,o»,  showmg  a  decrease  of  17%  in  the  decade. 

Win,    to   fa. 

line.    The  adminislralive  heidquanem  ire   at 

Codhra,  p<v. 

(1901),  30,915.    Though  induding  Champiner, 

Ibe  old  Hindu 

capita!  of  Gujarat,  now  a  ruin,  this  tract  has  no 

hinon-  of  its 

own.    It  became  British  tetiitory  as  recently  as 

1861,  by  a  transfer  from  Sindhia;  and  it  is  the  only  district  of 

Bombay  jmper  that  is  administered  on   the   non-rtgulalion 

llector  being  also  political  agent  for  Rewi  Kantha. 

two  lepinle  parts,  divided  by  the  territory  of  a 

native  sUte. 

The  south-western  portion  is  for  the  moat  part 

■  level  plain 

f  rich  soil;  while  the  northern,  although  it  com- 

It  little  ct 


.    Tbec 


prise  sandstone,  granite  and  other  kinds  ol  building  stone. 
Mining  for  manganese  on  a  large  scale  has  been  begun  by  a 
£urope*tt  Gnu,  and  the  iron  and  lead  ores  may  possibly  become 
profitable.  Only  recently  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  con- 
serve the  ewendve  forest  tracts,  and  consequently  little  timber 
of  any  siie  b  to  be  found.  The  prindpal  crops  are  maiie, 
millets,  rice,  pulse  and  ailieedil  there  are  manulactures  of 
lie  bracelets  and  lacquered  loyi;  the  chief  export  ia  timber. 
Both  portions  ol  lhe  district  are  ctossed  by  the  branch  ol  the 
Bombay  and  Biroda  nilway  from  Anand,  through  Codhn  ind 
Dohid,  to  Rallam;  and  a  chard  line,  opened  in  1904,  runs  from 
11  Birods  city.    The  district  luSettd  very  cevetdy 


froB 


f  iSw-igi 


PAMCItSiU  (Cr. 
anatomy,  the  elongited,  long 
pinkish  colour,  which  lies  acros! 
about  the  level  ol  the  fiisl  hii 
tnaq>yloric  plane  in  front  {sei 
M.    Its  ri^t  end  is  only  1 


of  the  abdomcfl  and  is  curved  down,  round  the  anperior  med- 
enteric  vessels.  Into  the  form  of  a  ^~.  This  hook-like  ri^I  cad 
is  koownaslhebeadol  lhe  pancreas,  and  its  curvature  b  adapted 
to  the  concavity  of  the  duodenum  (see  fig.)  The  first  inch  of 
Lhe  straight  limb  is  narrower  from  above  downward  than  the 
rest  and  foims  the  neck.  This  part  lies  just  in  front  of  the 
beginning  of  the  portal  vein,  just  IkIow  the  pyloric  opening  o£ 
the  atomach  and  Just  aL»ve  the  auperior  mesenleHc  vessels. 

neck,  form  the  body  and  this  part  lies  in  front  ol  the  Icit  kidney 
and  adrenal  body,  whDe  it  helps  to  lorm  the  posterior  srall  ol 
the  "  ilomich  chimber "  (see  Auucktaii  Cmu.).  At  iti 
lelt  extremity  lhe  body  tipen  to  form  the  uil,  which  usuilly 
touches  the  qilcen  (tee  Ddctlus  Glands)  just  bddw  the 
hilum.  ind  ihove  the  haul  triangle  ol  thai  viicua  when  the 
splenic  flexure  of  the  colon  Is  situated.  On  the  upper  border  of 
the  body,  a  little  to  the  left  ol  the  mid  line  of  the  abdomen,  is 
1  convexity  or  hump,  which  b  kaown  is  the  luber  otnentile 
ol  the  pincreu,  and  louchts  the  elevaiioa  (beaijng  the  aame 
name)  on  the  live:t. 


The  pancrcu  Is  altogether  beUod  the  peritoneum.   In  Iti  trailer 

Sn  it  M  covered  infront  by  the  lesser  sac  (see  Coiloh  inn  SilOU* 
sHBiAHxs).  but  the  lower  pan  ol  the  lion  of  the  bead  and  tb* 
very  narrow  lower  aurficc  as  the  body  are  In  conael  with  the 
greater  sac.  There  ia  one  maiB  duel  of  the  paoeteaa,  which  is 
■onvtiniet  known  aa  the  dud  of  Winung;  it  ia  thin-walled  and 
white,  and  niai  the  whole  kogth  of  tb*  organ  nearer  the  back  thin 
the  Ironl.  Aa  k  reachea  the  bead  it  tnms  downward  and  opens 
into  the  second  part  of  the  duodennra,  iolaJni  tbc  emuBion  bile 
duct  while  they  arc  both  pfcrdng  the  vaua  of  the  guL  A  BnlUer 
accessary  piDcrcatle  duct  is  loand.  which  eonmuBkiles  with  the 
main  duct  and  usually  ofjcna  into  tbc  duodenum  about  Ibrre- 

qu '  —  "— ■■  -■ ■  the  papilla  of  the  latter.    It  dnina  the 

loi  ind  cither  croasM  or  communl^lH  with 

th  reach  its  opeiung  (see  A.  M.  Schimer. 

A  ^iHtdaPowrwu,  Baid,  itat). 

■1  captule,  but  i^  divided  ■'"  ■■'•-  l^ni~ 
sfI  ether  by  Iheir  ducts  and 


between  the  two  laysi  of  the  dona]  m 

AND  Sekous  Mbhbhakis}.  but  when  the  si 

ruro  over  to  the  right,  the  gland  becomea  boriaoatal  and  tbc  op 

ing  of  the  right  ventral  diwlieulum  becomes  mote  dorsal.  Later, 
by  the  unequal  Rrawlh  of  the  duodenal  walls,  it  eocnes  to  enter  the 
gut  on  its  left  side  where  the  papilla  b  permanently  situated.  Aflcr 
the  turning  over  of  the  pancms  to  the  right  the  peritoneum  is 
ibsocbed  from  in  dorHl  aipect.  The  lileti  of  Langerhans  are 
renrded  u  pcctiou  of  Ehe  glandular  epithelium  which  have 


"c^'r'L; 


.:^ 


le  duct  which  probabty  represent!  it.  in  the  ElumDbrinc 
J  and  rays)  there  is  a  definite  campscT  pancreaa  of  conddi 
jie.  In  the  Teleostomi,  which  include  the  true  bony  li 
•tes],  the  sturgeon  and  Polylems.  the  pancieas  is  somctin 


A-uiL  ■■J  E-l^itU. 
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dilTuM  b*i«r««i  the  Ur*n  «(  tl 


dilGcult  to  End. 

Amont  the  Dipnoi  (mud  £ib].  I>niicip(Bui  liti  it  imbedded  ia 
the  wtiW  at  Ibe  etoniui]  ^nd  mrMiinr. 

The  Amphibii  ' 


bHccmm 


le  ri^l  Iddoey^ad  th«  (gaM  (or  tlw  Spi|c9iin  lotia.    la  takinc  oul  the  Uva,  ilic 
left  liMad.    Th*  MooKh-tad  ii  well  ibinn.    (From  ■  badjr  bwdOMd  br  chmok- 

AT  In  conBBdoa  with  the 
iifieMe  b  due  to  iSe  pi 
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fint  obMTved  by  Balwr,  has  been  termed  **  fat-necrcwtft.'*  The 
pancsees  like  other  organs,  is  subject  to  the  occurreooe  of  new 
growths,  tmnours  and  cysts,  syphilis  and  tuberculosis. 

PAHDA  (Adunufulietu),  a  carnivorous  mammal  of  the  family 
Procyottidae  (see  Caxnivora).  This  animal,  rather  larger  than 
a  cat,  ranges  from  the  eastern  Himalaya  to  north-west  China.  In 
the  former  area  it  is  found  at  heights  of  from  7000  to  xa,ooo  ft. 
above  the  sea,  among  rocks  and  trees,  and  chiefly  feeds  on 
f ruiu  and  other  vegetable  substances.  Its  fur  is  of  a  remarkably 
rich  reddish-brown  colour,  darker  below;  the  face  is  white, 
with  the  exception  of  a  verUcal  stripe  of  red  from  just  above  the 
tyt  to  the  gape;  there  are  severd  pale  rings  on  the  tail,  the  tip 
of  which  is  black. 

PA1IDARU8,  in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Lycaon,  a  Lydan,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  not  an  important  figure 
in  Homer.  He  breaks  the  truce  between  the  Trojans  and  the 
Greeks  by  treacherously  wounding  Menclaus  with  an  arrow,  and 
fUudly  he  is  slain  by  Diomcdes  (Homer,  Iliads  ii.  827,  iv.  88, 
V.  ago).  In  medieval  romance  he  became  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  tak  of  TVoilus  and  Cressida.  He  encouraged  the  amour 
between  the  Trojan  prince  and  his  niece  Cressida;  and  the  word 
"  pander  "  has  passed  into  modern  language  as  the  common 
title  of  a  lovers'  go-between  in  the  worst  sense. 

PANDECTS  (Lat.  pandecta,  adapted  from  Gr.  ToytUicn^,  all- 
containing),  a  name  given  to  a  compendium  or  digest  of  Roman 
law  compiled  by  order  of  the  emperor  Justinian  in  the  6lh 
century  (a-D.  530-533).  The  pandects  were  divided  into  fifty 
books,  each  book  containing  several  titles,  divided  into  laws, 
and  the  hiws  into  several  parts  or  paragraphs.  The  number  of 
jurists  from  whose  works  extracts  were  made  is  thirty-nine, 
but  the  writings  of  Ulpian  and  Paulus  make  up  quite  half  the 
work.  The  work  was  declared  to  be  the.  sole  source  of  non- 
^tttte  law:  commentaries  on  the  compilation  were  forbidden, 
or  even  the  dting  of  the  original  works  of  the  jurists  for  the 
explaining  of  ambiguities  in  the  text.  See  Jusiuoam;  and 
Roman  Law. 

PANDBRMA  (Gr.  Panarmus),  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  near  the  site  of  Cyzicus. 
It  has  a  trade  in  cereals,  cbtton,  opium,  vak>nia  and  boracite 
and  is  connected  by  a  carriage  road  with  Balikisri.  Pop.  10,000 
(7000  Moslems). 

PANDHARPUB,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Sholapur  district 
of  Bombay,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Bhima,  38  m.  W.  of 
Sholapur  town.  Pop.  (1901),  33,405.  Pandharpur  is  the  most 
popular  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  Dcccan,  its  celebrated  temple 
bang  dMlicated  to  Vithoba,  a  form  of  Vishnu.  Three  assem- 
blages are  hdd  annually.  In  1906  a  light  railway  was  opened  to 
Pandharpur  from  Barsi  Road  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
railway. 

PAVDORA  (the  "  All-giving  ")  in  Greek  mythology,  according 
to  Hesiod  {Tkeog.  570-6x9)  the  first  woman.  After  Prometheus 
had  stolen  fire  from  heaven  and  bestowed  it  upon  mortals  Zeus 
determined  to  counteract  this  blessing.  He  accordingly  com- 
missioned Hephaestus  to  fashion  a  woman  out  of  earth,  upon 
whom  the  gods  bestowed  their  choicest  gifts.  Hephaestus  gave 
her  a  human  voice,  Aphrodite  beauty  and  powers  of  seduction, 
Hermes  cunning  and  the  art  of  flatteiy.  Zeus  gave  her  a  jar 
(vf#of),  the  so-called  "  Pandora's  box  "  (see  below),  containing 
all  kinds  of  misery  and  evil,  and  sent  her,  thus  equipped,  to 
Epimethctts,  who,  forgetting  the  warning  of  his  brother 
Prometheus  to  accept  no  present  from  Zeus,  made  her  his  wife. 
Pandora  afterwards  opened  the  jar,  from  which  all  manner  of 
evib  flew  out  over  the  earth  (for  parallels  in  other  countries, 
see  Fraaer's  Pausanias,  ii.  320).  Hope  alone  remained  at  the 
bottom,  the  b'd  having  been  shut  down  before  she  escaped. 
(Hesiod,  W.  and  D.  54-105).  According  to  a  later  story,  the 
jar  contained,  not  evils,  but  blessings,  which  would  have  been 
preserved  for  the  human  race,  had  they  not  been  lost  through 
tbe  opening  of  the  jar  out  of  curiosity  by  man  himself  (Babrius, 
Fab.  58). 

See  J.  E.  Harrison,  "  Pandora's  Box,"  tn  Journal  €f  HJUnk 
Shdiu,  xx.  (1900),  io  which  the  opening  of  the  jar  is  explaioed  as 


an  aetidoffical  myth  baaed  on  the  Athenian  festival  of  the  PIthotgia 
(part  of  the  Anthesteria,  2.9J,  and  P.  Gardner,  "  A  new  Pandoia 
vase"  (xxi.,  ibid.,  1901).  nndora  u  only  an<>ther  form  of  the 
Earth  goddess,  who  is  concaved  as  rdeasing  evil  qnrits  from  the 
vMm,  which  served  the  purpose  of  a  grave  (d.  the  removal  of  the 
Upis  mamalis  from  the  munduSt  a  circular  pit  at  Rome  supposed  to 
be  the  opening  to  the  world  below,  on  three  days  in  the  year,  whoeby 
an  opporturuty  of  revisiting  earth  was  afforded  the  dead).  See 
also  O.  Gruppe,  Cruchisckt  JiytkdogU  (1906),  i.  94. 

PANDUA,  a  ruined  dty  in  Malda  district  of  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam,  once  a  Mahommedan  capitaL  It  is  situated 
7  m.  N.E.  of  Malda,  and  about  20  m.  from  the  other  great 
rained  dty  of  Gaur  iq.v.),  from  which  it  was  lax^ely  buHt.  It 
was  probably  originally  an  outpost  of  Gaur,  and  grew  in  import- 
ance as  Gaur  became  unhealthy.  In  aj>.  13  53  Haji  Shams- 
uddin  Ilyas,  the  first  Independent  king  of  Bengal,  transferred 
his  capital  from  Gaur  to  Pandua;  but  the  time  of  its  prosperity 
was  short,  and  in  a.d.  2453  the  capital  was  transferred  back  to 
Gaur.  Its  only  celebrated  building  is  the  Adina  Mosque,  which 
was  described  by  James  Ferguason  .as  the  finest  example  of 
Pathan  architecture  in  existence.  This  great  mosque  was 
built  by  Sikandar  Shah  in  2369  (see  Indian  Aschxtzctuxe). 
Pandua  now,  like  Gaur,  is  almost  entirely  given  over  to  the 
jungle. 

PANDULPH  [PANDOLro]  (d.  2226),  Ronum  ecdesiastical 
politidan,  papal  legate  to  England  and  bishop  of  Norwich,  was 
bom  in  Rome,  and  first  came  to  En^and  in  tax 2,  when  he  was 
commissioned  by  Iimocent  III.  to  negotiate  with  King  John. 
Obtaining  no  satisfactoxy  concessions,  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced the  papal  sentence  of  excommunication  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  kixig.  In  May  22x3  he  again  visited  England 
to  receive  the  king's  submission.  The  ceremony  took  place 
at  Dover,  and  on  the  following  day  John,  of  his  own  motion, 
formally  surrendered  England  to  the  representative  of  Rome 
to  recdve  it  again  as  a  papal  fief.  Pandulph  repaid  this  act  of 
humility  by  using  every  means  to  avert  the  threatened  French 
invasion  of  England.  For  nearly  a  year  he  was  superseded 
by  the  cardinal-legate  Nicholas  of  Tusculum;  but  returning 
in  22x5  was  present  at  the  conference  of  Ruimymede,  when 
the  great  charter  was  signed.  He  rendered  valtiable  aid  to 
John  who  rewarded  him  with  the  see  of  Norwich.  The  arrival 
of  the  cardinal-legate  Gualo  (x2x6)  relegated  Pandulph  to  a 
secondary  position;  but  after  Gualo's  departure  (x 21 8)  he  came 
forward  once  more.  As  representing  the  pope  he  claimed  a 
control  over  Hubert  de  Burgh  and  the  other  ministers  of  the 
young  Henry  UI.;  and  his  correspondence  shows  that  he  inter- 
fered in  every  department  of  the  administration.  His  arrogance 
was  tolerated  while  the  regency  was  still  in  need  of  papal  assist- 
ance; but  in  X22I  Hubert  de  Burgh  and  the  primate  Stephen 
Langton  successfully  moved  the  pope  to  recall  Pandulph  and 
to  send  no  other  legate  a  UUere  in  his  place.  Pandulph  retained 
the  see  of  Norwid^,  but  from  this  time  drops  out  of  English 
politics.  He  died  in  Rome  on  the  i6th  of  September  1226  but 
his  body  was  taken  to  Norwich  for  burial. 

See  W.  Shirley.  Royal  and  Other  Historical  Letters  ("  Rolls  series  ?) 
vol.  i.;  Miss  K.  Norgate.  John  Lackland  (1902);  W.  Stubbs,  Cou- 
stituiional  History  (1897)  vol.  L 

PANDURA  {tanboHraf  tanbur,  lamhoraf  mandore,  pandore, 
bandora,  bandoer,  &c.),  an  ancient  oriental  stringed  instrument, 
a  member  of  the  lute  family,  having  a  long  neck,  a  highly- 
vaulted  back,  and  oiiginally  two  or  three  strings  plucked  by 
the  fingers.  There  were  in  antiquity  at  least  two  distinct 
varieties  of  pandura,  or  tanbur.  (x)  The  more  or  less  pear- 
shaped  type  used  in  Assyria  and  Persia  and  introduced  by  way 
of  Asia  Miix>r  into  Greece,  whence  it  passed  to  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  this  type  the  body,  when  the  graceful  inward 
curves  which  led  up  gradually  from  base  to  neck  were  replaced 
by  a  more  sloping  outline,  approximated  to  an  elongated  triangle 
with  the  comers  rounded  off.  (2)  The  oval  type,  a  favourite 
instrument  of  the  Egyptians,  also  found  in  andent  Persia 
and  among  the  Arabs  of  North  Africa,  who  introduced  it  into 
Spain.  Our  definite  knowledge  of  the  pandura  is  derived  from 
the  treatise  on  music  by  Fftrftbl,*  the  Arab  scholar  who  flouriiiied 
■See  Michad  Caairi.  BiU.  Arab.  Hisp.,  i.  347. 
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in  the  loth  oentuxy.  He  mentions  two  Idnds  of  lanburs,  devo- 
ting to  each  a  chapter,  i.e.  the  tanbur  of  Khorasan,  the  Penian 
type,  and  the  tanbur  of  Bagdad,  the  Assyrian  variety;  these 
differ  in  form,  in  length,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  frets. 
Unfortunately,  Farabi  does  not  describe  the  shape  of  the  body, 
being  more  concerned  with  the  musical  scale  and  compass  of 
the  instrument;  but  means  of  identification  are  supplied  by 
andent  monuments.  There  is  a  tanbur  on  an  Assyrian  bas- 
reb'ef  of  the  reign  of  Assur-nasir-pal,  c.  8S0  b.c.  (British  Museum), 
on  a  slab  illustrating  camp  life;  the  musician  is  playing  cm  a 
pear-shaped  tanbur  with  a  very  long  slender  neck,  which  would 
have  served  for  two  strings  at  the  most,  whilie  two  men,  dis- 
guised in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  are  dsndng  in  front  of  him. 

There  were  in  Farabi's  day  five  frets  at  least,  whereas  on  the 
tanbur  of  Khorasan  there  were  no  fewer  than  eighteen,  which 
extended  for  half  the  length  of  the  instrument.  Five  of  these 
frets  were  fixed  or  invariable  in  position,  the  thirteen  others 
being  interpolated  between  them.  The  fixed  frets,  counting 
from  the  nut,  gave  an  interval  of  one  tone  to  the  first,  of  a 
fourth  to  the  second,  of  a  fifth  to  the  third,  of  an  octave  to  the 
fourth,  and  of  a  major  ninth  to  the  fifth,  thus  providing  a  suc- 
cession of  fourths  and  fifths.  The  additional  frets  were  pbced 
between  these,  so  that  the  octaves  generally  contained  seventeen 
intervals  of  one-third  tone  each.  The  two  prindpal  accordances 
for  the  tanbur  of  Khorasan  were  the  Marriage  when  the  strings 
were  in  unison,  and  the  luU  or  accordance  in  fourths.  Farabi 
mentions  a  tail-piece  or  Mobalba,  to  which  the  strings,  generally 
two  in  number  but  sometimes  three,  were  attached;  they  rested 
on  a  bridge  provided  with  as  many  notches  as  there  were  strings. 
In  the  tanbur  of  Khorasan  they  were  wound  round  pegs  placed 
opposite  each  other  in  the  two  sides  of  the  head,  as  in  the  modem 
violin. 

Pollux  <  states  that  the  pondura  was  invented  by  the  Aayrians 
or  Egyptians,  and  had  tnree  strings.  Theodore  Reinach '  is  of 
opinion  that  panduia  was  a  generic  term  for  instruments  ci  the 
lute  type  during  the  Roman  and  Alexandrine  periods.  This  may 
be  the  case,  but  from  tbe  modem  standpoint  we  cannot  in  our 
classification  afford  to  disregard  the  invariable  characteristics 
observed  in  the  modem,  no  las  than  in  the  andent  and  medieval, 
tanburs  or  panduras. 

To  be  aUe  to  identify  the  pandura  it  is  as  wdl  to  bear  in  mind 
the  distinctive  features  of  other  instraments  with  which  it  might 
be  confounded.  The  tanbur  had  a  long  neck  resemUing  a  section 
of  a  cylinder  and  a  highly  vaulted  omck.  and  its  strings  were 
plucked.  In  the  rebab  the  neck  was  wanting  or  at  best  radi- 
mentary,  consisting  of  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  txxly  towards 
the  head,  and  during  the  middle  ages  in  Europe,  as  rebec, 
it  was  always  a  bowed  instrament.  The  early  lutes  had  larger 
bodies  than  tanburs,  the  neck  was  diort  compared  to  the  length  of 
tbe  body,  the  bead  was  generally  bent  back  at  right  angles,  anicl  the 
convex  was  not  so  deeply  vaulted  as  that  of  the  tanbur.  The 
barbiton  or  bass  lute  had  a  lonr  neck  also,  but  wider,  to  take  six, 
seven,  or  even  nine  strinss,  and  from  the  back  or  profile  view  the 
general  appearance  was  what  is  known  as  boat-shaped. 

Under  the  Romans  the  pandura  had  become  somewhat  modified: 
the  tong  neck  was  preserved  but  was  made  wider  to  take  four  strings, 
and  the  txxly  was  dther  oval '  or  slightly  broader  at  the  base,  but 
without  the  inward  curves  of  the  pear-shaped  instruments.  A 
striking  example  of  the  former  is  to  be  seen  among  the  marbles  of 
the  Townley  Cdlection  at  the  British  Museum  on  a  bas-relief 
illustrating  the  marriage  feast  of  Eros  and  Psyche,  a  Roman  sculp- 
ture assigned  toe,  150  B.C.  This  example  is  of  great  value  to  tne 
archaeology  of  music,  for  tbe  instrament  can  be  studied  in  full 
and  in  profile.  The  arrangement  of  the  four  pegs  in  the  back  of 
the  head  is  Oriental. 

The  Persians  had  a  six-stringed  tanbur.*  which  they  diMinguished 

*  Ommastiam,  iv.  60. 

*See  Daremberg  and  Saglio.  Diet,  des  antiauitis  grtcquu  et 
TomaineSt  article  '  Lvre,"  p.  1450;  also  Revue  des  Studies  grecgues, 
viii.  371,  &c.,  with  illustrations,  some  of  which  the  present  writer 
would  prefer  to  classify  as  early  lutes,  owing  to  tlie  absence  of  the 
characteristic  long  neca  of  the  tanburs. 

'  Thb  instrament  resembles  the  oval  tanbure  represented  in  the 
miniatures  of  musicians  in  the  Cantigas  di  Santa  Mana  (13th  century) 
having  two  strings,  and  on  each  aide  a  group  of  three  very 
small,  round  sound-holes,  probably  of  Moonsh  origin.  The  MS. 
is  numbered  J.  b.  a  in  the  Escorial;  the  miniatures  are  reproduced 
in  J.  F.  Riafto's  Critical  and  Biogr.  Notes  ou  early  Spanish  Uusu 
(London,  1887). 

*  In  the  mintatufes  of  the  Cantigas  there  are  oval  tanbure  with 


as  the  scknckta,*  whereas  a  three-stringed  variety  was  known  as  tbe 

The  tanbur  survived  during  the  middle  ages  and  as  late  as  the 
i8th  centurv;  it  may  be  tracea  in  the  musical  documents  of  several 
countries.  In  England  the  name  of  pandora  or  bandoer  wm  gi^^a 
to  an  instrament  with  wire  strings  having  no  characteristic  stm^nnl 
feature  in  common  with  the  andent  tanbur  but  resembliiw  the 
dttera  fff.9.).  The  bandoer  had  a  flat  back  and  sound-board  joined 
by  ribs  having  a  wavy  outline.  A  smaller  siae  of  the  same  instrn- 
ment  was  called  orphoreon,  and  a  huge  snd  wider  pemmmm;  these 
are  described  and  figured  by  Praetorius,*  who  suggests  that  this 
instrament,  invented  in  Ei^land  as  bandoer,  is  probably  stinilar 
to  the  Greek  voj^itOpa.  This  bandore,  we  learn  from  an  entry  in 
Sir  Philip  Leycester's' index  to  his  oommonplaoe  book  of  IS7S* 
was  invented  bv  "John  Rose  dwdlinge  in  Bridewell  anao  4to 
Elisabeth,  who  left  a  sonne  farre  eaoeedinge  Umseif  in  ottkii^ 
instraments.** 

A  17th-century  French  MS.  (Add.  30342,  foL  144)  in  tbe  Britiih 
Museum,  containing  drawings  of  musKal  instmmenta.  gives  the 
tambora.  not  the  English  hybrid,  but  a  true  descendant  of  the 
andent  Oriental  Unbur,  with  nine  striiwB,  a  rase  soond-faoie  and 
seven  frets;  the  French  writer  erroneously  states  that  it  b  ainilar 
to  the  dstre  (dttera).  Filippo  Bonanni*  gives  an  illttstmtion  of 
the  same  land  of  instrament,  with  ten  strings  in  five  pain  of  nniaoas, 
and  calls  it  pandura.  (K.  S.) 

PANE  (Fr.  pant  Lat.  pannus,  a  doth,  garment),  origiiiaOy  a 
piece  of  doth,  especially  one  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  cioth  or 
other  material  joined  to  form  one  piece  for  a  garment;  the  word 
is  thus  also  applied  to  the  *'*  slashes  "  in  the  material  of  a  dress 
made  to  show  a  rich  lining  or  tbe  colour  of  a  lining  when  different 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  garment.  In  this  sense  the  word  only 
survives  in  English  in  "  counterpane,"  an  outer  coverlet  for  a 
bed.  "  Pane  "  is  used  frequently  for  the  flat  side  of  anything, 
especially  in  diamond-cutting  of  the  sides  to  the  "table" 
of  a  briUiant,  or  to  the  faces  of  a  bolt  nut  or  baaaxDcr-head. 
The  most  common  use  of  the  word  now  is  that  of  a  piece  of  ^as 
filling  a  compartment  in  a  window.  In  architecture  the  word 
is  also  applied  to  a  bay  of  a  window,  compartment  of  a  partitioo, 
side  of  a  tower,  turret,  &c.  (See  Bay  and  Hau-hmbes 
Work.) 

PANBOYRIC,  strictly  a  formal  public  speech  de&Tered  in 
high  praise  of  a  person  or  thing,  and  generally  high  studied  or 
undiscriminatiog  eulogy.  It  is  derived  from  wow^yvpuis  (a 
speech)  "  fit  for  a  general  assembly  "  {Tow^nnves,  pemegyris). 
In  Athens  such  speeches  were  deb'vered  at  natkiiial  festivals  or 
games,  with  the  object  of  rousing  tbe  dtixens  to  emulate  tbe 
glorious  deeds  of  their  ancestors.  The  most  famous  are  tiM 
Oiympiacus  of  Gorgias,  the  OlympiacMS  of  Lysias,  and  the 
Panegyricus  and  Pancikenaicus  (ndther  of  them,  homrmx, 
actually  ddivered)  of  Isocrates.  Funeral  oratioas,  such  ss  the 
famous  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Pericles  by  Thocydides, 
also  partook  of  the  nature  of  panegyrics.  The  Romans  confined 
the  panegyric  to  the  living,  and  reserved  the  funeral  oration 
exdusivdy  for  the  dead.  The  most  celebrated  rxamplr  of  a 
Latin  panegyric  (panegyricus)  is  that  ddivered  by  the  yoongtr 
Pliny  (a.d.  100)  in  the  senate  on  the  occasion  of  Us  aasumiytjoa 
of  the  consulship,  containing  a  somewhat  fubome  cology  of 
Trajan.  Towards  the  end  of  the  3rd  and  during  the  4th  ccntarr, 
as  a  result  of  the  orientalizing  of  the  Imperial  court  by  Diodctian. 
it  became  customary  to  celebrate  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
superhuman  virtues  and  achievements  of  the  reigning  emperor. 
Twdvc  speeches  of  the  kind  (Pliny's  included),  ei^t  of  tbem  by 
famous  Gallic  rhctoridans  (Claudius  Mamertinus,  EomeBics, 
Nazarius,  Drepanius  Pacatus)  and  three  of  anonymous  nntlior- 
ship,  have  been  collected  under  the  title  of  Pamegyrid  ndcrcs 
laiini  (ed.  £.  BShrens,  1874).  Speaking  generally,  tbqr  are 
characterized  by  a  stilted,  affected  style  and  a  tone  off  gross 
adulation.    There  are  extant  simile  ontioos  by  Aoaoexns^ 

ux  or  seven  strinrs,  one  played  by  a  Moor;  both  have  tbe  tail- 
piece in  the  form  01  a  crescent. 

*  See  Hammer  von  Purestall  on  the  **  Seven  Seas***  ia  Imkwhttcktr 
der  Literatur,  xxxvi.  290  (N^enna,  iBj6). 

•Syntagma  musicum  (WdfenbOttd.  1618).  pL  xviL  asid  cb.  s8w 
63:  reprint  in  PuUik,  d,  Ces.  /.  MnsHtfmstkmmg  (Bcrfia.  i8$i4\. 
Jahrgang  XII. 

f  See  Dr  F.  ).  Furaivall's  edition  of  Caplaim  Cne  or 
ham's  letter,  Balbd  Society  (London.  1871).  p^  67. 

•  See  Cabinetto  armoniea,  ch.  49,  pL  97  (Koine.  172a). 
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PAMEL  (O.  Fr.  faiuJ,  mod.  ^Ki 
Lit.  faiimtUiu,  diminulivc  o(  tanm 
slip  of  pAichmoit,  01 


H,  pise  of  dolh,  Irno  Med. 
It,  doth},  ■  piece  of  doth, 
IT  poitioo  of  ■  luifice  of  wood  or  Mane 
udcdL  Id  the  £nt  leoie  the  msd  furvivis 
f  "  pud  "  or  "  puinel  "  for  the  doth^tuffed  lining 
of  1  saddle.  From  the  flip  of  peidunent  on  whi<Ji  the  liflt  of 
jiuymai  11  diawn^  up  by  the  BhcziS,  "  pue]  "  in  Eogliab  [aw 
it  applied  lo  a  jury,  who  are  thui  laid  to  be  '*  empajielled." 
Id  Scots  law  the  woni  is  uied  of  the  indicuncDt,  aod  of  the 
pcnoD  or  perjont  named  in  the  indictmcnli  "  pand  "  ii  thui  the 

and  architecture  (Fr.  famuau;  ItaL  fiudrvtitf,  fanmiio;  Ger. 
Ftidi  "  pand  "  a  properly  uacd  of  the  piece  of  wood  framed 
wlthiD  the  itiles  and  rails  of  a  door,  filling  up  the  aperture; 
LuL  it  Li  often  applied  both  to  the  whole  square  frame  and  the 
sinking  itaclT)  and  also  to  the  ranges  of  sunken  compajtmenta 
in  comicev.  corbd  tabid,  groined  vaults,  ceiling  &c.  In 
NoTDUD  wotk  Iheae  teosseg  are  generally  shallow,  and  more  of 
the  nature  of  uriuifcj.  In  Early  English  work  the  squan  paoels 
an  omanuDted  with  quatnfoils,  cuqied  drdcs,  ftc,  arid  the 
larger  paaela  arc  often  deeply  nctaeA,  asd  form  nicbel  wllh 
ttettnl  beadi  and  aonieiinin  canopies.  In  the  Decanted  ttyle 
the  culling  and  other  enricfaments  of  panda  become  mote 
elaborate,  and  they  a:e  oflen  EUed  with  shields,  [oUaga,  and 
sametimes  figures.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period  the  walls  A( 
important  building  were  often  entirdy  covered  with  long  or 
re  panels,  the  former  frequently  forming  nlcbs  with  statues. 


entirdy  covered 


The  u  . 

pendiculaz  work,  the  wall  frequently  bcL 
with  long,  abort  and  aquarc  panek,  wl 
quently  richly  cusped,  and  filled  with  every  species  of  ornament, 
as  shields,  bosacs  o[  foliage,  portcullis,  lilies,  Tudor  roses,  &c. 
Wooden  panellings  very  much  resembled  those  of  alone,  except 
in  the  Tudor  penod,  when  the  panels  were  enriched  by  a  varied 
design,  imitating  the  pUiis  of  1  piece  of  linen  at  a  napkin  folded 
in  a  great  number  of  parallel  lines.  Thi>  i*  feoeraUy  called  the 
iiiuq  fnil^n^  Wooden  ceilings,  which  are  very  common,  are 
composed  of  thin  oak  boards  nailed  10  the  rafters,  collars,  frc, 
and  divided  into  panels  by  oak  mouldings  fixed  on  them,  with 
carved  bosses  at  the  intersections. 

PANEHTHEISK.  the  name  given  by  K.  C.  F.  Knuse  Cf.i.)  to 
his  philooophic  theory.  Krause  hdd  that  all  enstence  Is  one 
great  unity,  which  he  called  Wtsm  (Essence).  This  Essence  is 
Cod,  and  includes  within  ilseU  the  finite  unities  of  man,  tcaaon 
and  nature  God  thetelaic  Induda  Ibe  woild  in  HimseU  uid 
eilends  beyond  iL  The  theoty  ii  a  condliatlon  of  Tbeluo  and 
Paatbelnn. 

PlUIGOm,  the  Malty  oame  for  one  of  ibe  qMdes  of  the 
icaly  anlealen,  wbich  belong  lo  the  order  Edcnlala  (f.r),  and 
typify  the  family  iianidai  and  the  gCDUi  Uanii.  These  animals, 
which  might  be  taken  lor  reptilea  lather  than  mammals,  are 
found  in  the  warmer  pans  of  Asia  and  throughout  Africa. 
Pangolin*  range  from  r  to  j  ft.  in  length,  eidusive  ol  the  tail, 
which  may  be  much  shorter  than  or  nearly  twice  the  length  of 
the  rest  of  the  anlmaL  Thdr  lep  are  short,  so  that  the  body 
is  only  a  few  Inches  off  the  gmund;  the  ears  are  very  small; 
and  the  tongue  Is  long  and  worm.like,  and  used  to  capture  ants. 
Their  most  striking  character,  however,  la  the  coat  of  broad  over- 
lapping homy  scales,  which  cover  the  whole  arumal,  with  the 
exception  of  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  and  in  some  species 
the  tower  part  of  the  tip  ol  the  taQ.  Besides  the  scales  there 
arc  generally,  especially  in  the  Indian  species,  a  number  of 
isolated  ha^  which  grow  betsrcen  the  scales,  and  are 
scattered  over  the  soft  and  flexible  ikin  ol  the  belly.  There  are 
five  toca  on  each  foot,  the  claws  on  the  first  toe  rudtmentaiy,  but 
the  oihen,  especially  the  third  of  the  forefoot,  long,  curved,  and 


luenlly  comprxBcd.  In  walking  the  forc<tawi  are  tiuned 
bukwuds  and  inwards,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  animal  i«ls 
an  the  back  and  outer  surfaces,  and  the  points  are  thus  kept 
from  becoming  blunted.  The  skull  is  long,  smooth  and  rounded, 
with  imperfect  aygomatic  arches,  no  teeth  of  any  ion,  and,  as 
in  other  anl-ealing  mammals,  with  the  bony  palate  extending 
unusually  far  backwards  towards  the  throat.  The  lower  jaw 
consists  of  a  pair  of  Ihln  rod-like  bones,  welded  to  each  other  at 
the  chin,  and  raLher  loosely  attached  to  the  skull  by  a  joint  which, 
instead  of  bdog  horizontal,  is  tilted  up  at  an  arigle  of  ^^,  the 
outwardly-twisted  condyles  articulating  with  the  irmer  surfaces 


Tbe  genus  Uaw 


White-bdlied  Psagolin 


.M.pi>). 


gmups,  diiiingiilshed  by  geo- 
in   ana    certain    convenient,    thouf^    not 
_        ....,  Eternal  diaracters.    Tlie  Asiatic  pangolint 

are  diaracfixed  by  having  the  central  series  of  body-scalet 
continued  to  the  extreme  erid  of  the  tail,  by  having  many  iso- 
lated hairs  growing  between  the  scales  ol  the  back,  and  by  Their 
small  esternd  ears.  They  all  have  a  small  naked  spot  beneath 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  said  to  be  of  service  as  an  organ  of 
touch.  There  are  three  ^ledel:  viz.  jtfeni  jataima,  ranging 
from  Burma,  through  the  MaLiy  Peninmla  and  Java,  to  Borneo; 
tl.  aurila,  found  In  China,  Formosa  and  Nepd;  and  the  Indian 
Pangolin.  U.  patadactyla,  distributed  over  the  whole  of  India 
and  Ceylon.  The  African  spedes  have  the  central  series  of 
scata  suddenly  iotcmipted  and  breaking  into  two  at  a  point 
about  >  or  3  in-  from  the  tip  of  the  tail;  they  have  no 
hair  between  the  scales,  and  no  external  ears.  The  following 
four  spedes  belong  to  this  group:  the  long-tailed  pangolin 

taioing  as  many  as  forty-six  caudal  vertebrae,  nearly  the  largest 
number  known  among  Mammals;  tbc  white-bellied  pangolin 
(If.  Iriciispii),  closely  aUled  to  the  Ust,  but  with  longer  three- 
lobed  scalei,  and  white  belly  bain;  and  the  short-tailed  and 
giant  pangolins  (tf.  temmincki  and  fifdnlai),  both  of  which 
have  the  tail  covered  entirdy  wilb  scales.  Those  species  with 
1  naked  patch  on  the  under  side  of  the  tail  can  climb  tret*. 
The  four  ^Kcies  of  the  second  group  are  found  in  West  Africa, 
dthou^  some  extend  into  soutt 
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a.  T.;R.  L.*) 
K  tVAMOVICH.  Cddni  driS-iTSj],  Rusdi 
Dm  at  Danzig  on  the  iBth  of  Sepiember  i;i 


1747  he  was  accrediled  (0  Copenhagen  as  Russian  n 
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bat  a  few  months  Uter  was  tiansfencd  to  Stockholm,  where 
for  the  next  twelve  years  he  played  a  conspicuous  part  as  the 
chief  opponent  of  the  French  party.  It  is  said  that  during 
his  residence  in  Sweden  Panin,  who  certainly  had  a  strong 
speculative  bent,  conceived  a  fondness  for  constitutional  forms 
of  government.  Politically  he  was  a  pupil  of  Alexis  Bestuxhev; 
consequently,  when  in  the  middle  'fifties  Russia  suddenly 
turned  Francophil  instead  of  Francophobe,  Panin's  position 
became  extremely  difficult.  However,  he  found  a  friend  in 
Besluxhev's  supplanter,  Mirhael  Vorontsov,  and  when  in  1760 
be  was  unexpectedly  appointed  the  governor  of  the  little  grand 
duke  Paul,  his  influence  was  assured.  He  was  on  Catherine's 
tide  during  the  revolution  of  1762,  but  his  jealousy  of  the 
influence  which  the  Oriovs  seemed  likdy  to  obtain  ovcx  the  new 
empress  predisposed  him  to  favour  the  proclamation  of  his 
ward  the  grand  duke  Paul  as  emperor,  with  Catherine  as  regent 
only. 

To  circumscribe  the  influence  of  the  ruling  favourites  he  next 
suggested  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  council  of  six  or  eight 
ministers,  through  whom  all  the  business  of  the  state  was  to  be 
transacted;  but  Catherine,  suspecting  in  the  skilfully  presented 
novelty  a  subtle  attempt  to  limit  her  power,  rejected  it  after 
some  hesitation.  Nevertheless  Panin  continued  to  be  indis- 
pensable. He  owed  his  influence  partly  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  governor  of  Paul,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  him;  partly 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  whidi  Catherine  had  mounted 
the  throne;  and  partly  to  his  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs. 
Although  acting  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  he  was  never  made 
chancellor;  but  he  was  the  political  mentor  of  Catherine  during 
the  first  eighteen  years  of  her  reign.  Panin  was  the  inventor 
of  the  famous  "  Northern  Accord,"  which  aimed  at  opposing 
a  combination  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Poland,  Sweden,  and  perhaps 
Great  Britain,  against  the  Bourbon-Habsbuig  League.  Such 
an  attempt  to  bind  together  nations  with  such  different  aims 
and  chancters  was  doomed  to  failure.  Great  Britain,  for 
instance,  cotUd  never  be  persuaded  that  it  was  as  much  in 
her  intexests  as  in  the  interests  of  Russia  to  subsidize  the  anti- 
French  party  in  Sweden.  Yet  the  idea  of  the  "  Northern  Accord," 
though  never  quite  realized,  had  important  political  consequences 
and  influenced  the  policy  of  Russia  for  many  years.  It  expUins, 
too,  Panin's  strange  tenderness  towards  Poland.  For  a  long 
time  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  destroying  her,  because 
he  rq^arded  her  as  an  indispensable  member  of  his  "Accord," 
wherein  she  was  to  supply  the  place  of  Austria,  whom  circum- 
stances had  temporarily  detached  from  the  Russian  alliance. 
Poland,  Panin  opined,  would  be  especially  useful  in  case 
oi  Oriental  combinations.  All  the  diplomatic  questions  concern- 
ing Russia  from  176a  to  1783  are  intimately  associated  with 
the  name  ol  Panin.  It  was  only  when  the  impossibility  of 
realizing  the  "  Northern  Accord  "  became  patent  that  his  in- 
fluence b^;an  to  wane,  and  Russia  sacrificed  millions  of  roubles 
fnutlessly  in  the  endeavour  to  carry  out  his  pet  scheme. 

After  177s,  when  Gustavus  III.  upset  Panin's  plans  in  Sweden, 
Panin,  whose  policy  hitherto  had  been  at  least  original  and  inde- 
pendent, became  more  and  more  subservient  to  Frederick  II. 
of  Prussia.  As  to  Poland,  his  views  differed  widely  from  the 
views  of  both  Frederick  and  Catherine.  He  seriously  guaranteed 
the  integrity  of  Polish  territoiy,  after  pladng  Stanislaus  II. 
on  the  throne,  in  order  that  Poland,  undivided  and  as  strong  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  might  be  drawn  wholly  within 
the  orbit  of  Russia.  But  he  did  not  foresee  the  complications 
which  were  likely  to  arise  from  Russia's  interference  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Poland.  Thus  the  confederation  of  Bar, 
and  the  Turkish  War  thereupon  ensuing,  took  him  completely 
by  surprise  and  considerably  weakened  his  position.  He  was 
forced  to  acquiesce  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  and  when 
Russia  came  off  third  best,  Gregory  Orlov  declared  in  the 
coundl  that  the  minister  who  had  signed  such  a  partition  treaty 
was  worthy  of  death.  Panin  further  incensed  Catherine  by 
meddling  with  the  marriage  arrangements  of  the  grand  duke 
Paul  and  by  advocating  a  closer  alliance  with  Prussia,  whereas 
the  empress  was  beginning  to  incline  more  and  more  towards 


Austria.  Nevertheless,  even  after  the  second  marriage  of  Paul 
Panin  maintained  all  Ids  old  influence  over  his  pupil,  who,  like 
himself,  was  now  a  warm  admirer  of  the  king  oi  Prussia.  There 
are  even  traditions  from  this  period  of  an  actual  conspiracy 
of  Panin  and  Paul  against  the  empress.  As  the  Austrian  influ- 
ence increased  Fanin  found  a  froh  enemy  in  Joseph  II.,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  old  statesman  to  prevent  a  matrimonial  alliance 
between  the  Russian  and  Austrian  courts  determined  Catherine 
to  get  rid  of  a  counsellor  of  whom,  for  some  mysterxMis  reason, 
she  was  secretly  afraid.  The  circumstances  of  his  disgrace 
are  oompUcated  and  obscure.  The  final  rupture  seems  to  have 
arisen  on  the  question  of  the  declaration  of  "  the  armed  neutraMty 
of  the  North;"  but  we  know  that  Potemkin  and  the  En^ish  am- 
bassador, James  Harris  (afterwards  ist  eari  of  Malmesbuiy),  were 
both  working  against  him  some  time  before  that.  In  May  1781 
Panin  was  dismissed.  He  died  in  Italy  on  the  31st  of  March 
1783.  Panin  was  one  of  the  most  learned,  accomplished  and 
courteous  Russians  of  his  day.  Catherine  called  him  "her 
encyclopaedia."  The  earl  of  Buckinghamshire  dcdared  him 
to  be  the  most  amiable  negotiator  he  had  ever  met.  He  was 
also  of  a  most  humane  disposition  and  a  friend  of  Liberal  insti- 
tutions. As  to  his  honesty  and  kindness  of  heart  there  were 
never  two  opinions.  By  nature  a  sybarite,  he  took  caie  to 
have  the  best  cook  in  the  capital,  and  women  had  for  him  aa 
irresistible  attraction,  though  he  was  never  married. 

See  aoooymotts  Life  €f  Count  N.  1,  Pomu  (Rua.;  St  Peterafao^ 
1787) :  PdiHctU  correspondenet  (Rus.  and  Fr.),  CoOectioas  of  Rmua 
Histor.  Society,  voL  ix.  (St  Petersburg.  1B72U  V.  A.  Babasov, 
(ksckichU  Katkarina  II.  (Beriin.  1891-1893) ;  A.  BrOckner,  liuieriaU 
for  th$  Biography  cf  Count  Panin  (Rus. ;  St  Fetenburg.  1888). 

(R.  N.  B.) 

PANIPAT,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Kamal  district  of  the 
PunJAb,  53  m.  N.  of  Delhi  by  rafl.  Pop.  (xgoi),  26,9x4.  The 
town  is  of  great  antiquity,  dating  back  to  the  gi«at  war  of  the 
MaJMtkdrata  between  the  Pftndavas  and  Kaurava  faiethres, 
when  it  formed  one  of  the  tracts  demanded  by  Yudisthixa  from 
Duryodhana  as  the  price  of  peace.  In  modem  times,  the  plains 
of  Panipat  thrice  formed  the  scene  of  decisive  battles  wfakh 
sealed  the  fate  of  upper  India — in  X526,  when  Biber  comi^dy 
defeated  the  imperial  foices;  in  1556,  when  his  grandson,  Akbar, 
on  the  same  battlefield,  conquered  Himn,  the  Hindu  geneial  of 
the  Afgfaln  Adil  Shih,  thus  a  second  time  <^«Kii*i»t»^  the 
Mogul  power;  and  finally,  on  the  7th  of  January  1761,  when 
Ahmad  Shfth  Durftni  shattered  the  Mahratta  confederacy.  The 
neighbourhood  is  a  favourite  manoeuvring  ground  for  British 
camps  of  instruction.  The  modem  town  stands  near  the  old 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  on  high  ground  composed  of  the  dBma  of 
earlier  buildings.  It  is  a  centre  of  trade,  and  has  nuunxfactores 
of  cotton  ck>th,  metal-ware  and  glass.  There  are  factodes  foi 
ginning  and  pressing  cotton. 

PANIZZI,  SIR  ANTHONY  (X797-1879),  English  libratiaB.  was 
bom  at  Brescello,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  Italy,  on  the  x6th 
of  September  1797.  After  taking  his  degree  at  the  luivenity 
of  Parma,  Antonio  Panizzi  beoime  an  advocate.  A  fervent 
patriot,  he  was  implicated  in  the  movement  set  on  foot  in  1821 
to  overturn  the  government  of  hb  native  duchy,  and  in  October 
of  that  year  barely  escaped  arrest  by  a  precipitate  flight.  Be 
first  established  himseU  at  Lugano,  where  he  publisiMd  aa 
anonymous  and  now  excessively  rare  pamphlet,  generally  known 
as  /  Proctssi  H  Rubiera^  an  exposure  of  the  monstxons  in  justke 
and  illegalities  of  the  Modenese  government's  proceedings 
against  suspected  persons.  Expdled  from  Switzerland  at  the 
joint  instance  of  Austria,  France  and  Sardinia,  he  came  to 
England  in  May  1823,  in  a  state  bordering  upon  destitnUon. 
His  countryman,  Ugo  Foscolo,  provided  him  with  intioductiaos 
to  Wilb'am  Roaooe  and  Dr  William  Shepherd,  a  Unitarian  w*«iuti^ 
in  Liverpool,  and  he  earned  a  living  for  some  time  by  gnnag 
Italian  lessons.  Roaooe  introduced  him  to  Brougham,  hj  whose 
influence  he  was  made,  in  i8a8,  professor  of  Italian  at  University 
College,  London.  Hii  chair  was  almost  a  sinecure;  but  h^ 
abilities  rapidly  gained  him  a  footing  in  London;  and  in  1831 
Brougham,  then  lord  chancdlor,  used  his  ex  ofido  posHiofi  as  a 
principal  trustee  of  the  British  Museum  to  obtain  tot 
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the  poit  of  an  extra  aasistaiit  Ubnrian  of  the  Printed  Book 
department.  At  the  same  time  he  was  working  at  his  edition 
of  Boiardo's  Orlando  wnamorato.  Boiardo's  fame  had  been 
eclipsed  for  three  centuries  by  the  adaptation  of  Bemi;  and  it 
is  highly  to  the  honour  of  Panixzi  to  have  redeemed  him  from 
oblivion  and  restored  to  Italy  o^ie  of  the  very  best  of  her 
narrative  poets.  His  edition  of  the  Orlando  innamoratotaid.  the 
Orlando  jurioso  was  published  between  1830  and  1834,  prefaced 
by  a  valuable  essay  on  the  influence  of  Celtic  legends  on  medieval 
romance.  In  1835  he  edited  Boiardo's  minor  poems,  and  was 
about  the  same  time  engaged  in  preparing  a  catalogue  of  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  and  illiberal  management  of  the 
British  Museum  had  long  excited  discontent,  and  at  length 
a  trivial  circumstance  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  parliament 
tary  committee,  which  sat  throughout  the  sessions  of  1835-1836, 
and  probed  the  condition  of  the  institution  very  thoroughly. 
Panizzi's  principal  contributions  to  its  inquiries  with  regard  to 
the  library  were  an  enormous  mass  of  statistics  respecting  foreign 
libraries,  and  some  admirable  evidence  on  the  catalogue  of 
printed  books  then  in  contemplation.  In  1837  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  printed  books.  The  entire  collection,  except  the  King's 
Library,  bad  to  be  removed  from  Montague  House  to  the  new 
building,  the  reading-room  service  had  to  be  reorganized, 
rules  for  the  new  printed  catalogue  had  to  be  prepared,  and  the 
catalogue  itself  undertaken.  All  these  tasks  were  successfully 
accomplished;  but,  although  the  rules  of  cataloguing  devised  by 
Panizzi  and  his  auistants  have  become  the  basis  of  subsequent 
work,  progress  of  the  catalogue  itself  was  slow.  The  first 
volume,  comprising  letter  A,  was  published  in  1841,  and 
from  that  time,  although  the  catalogue  was  continued  and  com- 
pleted in  MS.,  no  attempt  was  made  to  print  any  more  until 
1881.  The  chief  cause  of  this  comparative  failure  was  inju- 
didous  interference  with  Panizzi,  occasioned  by  the  impatience 
of  the  trustees  and  the  public  Panizzi's  appointment,  as  that 
of  a  foreigner,  had  from  the  first  been  hi^ly  unpopular.  He 
gradually  broke  down  opposition,  partly  by  his  social  influence, 
but  far  more  by  the  sterling  merits  of  his  administration  and  his 
constant  efforts  to  improve  the  library.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  was  his  report,  printed  in  1845,  upon  the  museum's 
^traordinary  deficiencies  in  general  literature,  which  ultimately 
procured  the  increase  of  the  annual  grant  for  the  purchase  of 
books  to  £xo,ooo.  His  friendship  with  Thomas  Grenville  (i  755- 
1846)  led  to  the  nation  being  enriched  by  the  bequest  of  the 
unique  Grenville  library,  valued  even  then  at  £50,000.  In 
1847-2849  a  royal  commission  sat  to  inquire  into  the  general 
state  of  the  museum,  and  Panizzi  was  the  centre  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. His  administration,  fiercely  attacked  from  many 
quarters,  was  triumphantly  vindicatetl  in  every  point.  Panizzi 
immediately  became  by  far  the  most  influential  ofiicial  in  the 
museum,  though  he  did  not  actually  succeed  to  the  principal 
Ubrarianship  until  1856.  It  was  thus  as  merely  keeper  of 
printed  books  that  he  conceived  and  carried  out  the  achievement 
by  which  he  is  probably  best  remembered — the  erection  of  the 
new  library  and  reading-room.  Purchases  had  been  discouraged 
from  lack  of  room  in  which  to  deposit  the  books.  Panizzi 
cast  his  eye  on  the  empty  quadrangle  enclosed  by  the  museum 
buildings,  and  conceived  the  daring  idea  of  occupying  it  with 
a  central  cupola  too  distant,  and  adjacent  galleries  too  low,  to 
obstruct  the  inner  windows  of  the  original  edifice.  The  cupola 
was  to  cover  three  hundred  readers,  the  galleries  to  provide 
storage  for  a  million  of  books.  The  original  design,  sketched 
by  Panizzi's  own  hand  on  the  i8th  of  April  1852,  was  submitted 
to  the  trustees  on  the  5th  of  May;  in  May  1854  the  necessary 
ezpenditure  was  sanctioned  by  parliament,  and  the  building 
was  opened  in  May  1857.  Its  construction  had  involved  a 
multitude  of  ingenious  arrangements,  all  of  which  had  been  con- 
trived or  inspected  by  Panizzi,  who  had  a  genius  for  minute 
detail  and  a  gift  for  mechanical  invention. 

Panizzi  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Ellis  as  principal  librarian 
in  March  1856.  During  his  tenure  of  this  post  a  great 
improvement  was  effected  Id  the  condition  of  the  museiun 


staff  by  the  recognition  of  the  institution  as  a  branch  of 
the  dvil  service,  and  the  decision  was  taken  to  remove  the 
natural  history  collections  to  Kensington.  Of  this  questionable 
measure  Panizzi  was  a  warm  advocate;  he  was  heartily  glad 
to  be  rid  of  the  naturalists.  He  had  small  love  for  science  and 
its  professors,  and,  as  his  friend  Macaulay  said,  "  would  at  any 
time  have  given  three  mammoths  for  one  Aldus."  Many 
important  additions  to  the  collections  were  made  during  his 
administration,  especially  the  Temple  bequest  of  antiquities,  and 
the  Halicamassean  sculptures  discovered  at  Budrun  (Halicar- 
nassus)  by  C.  T.  Newton.  Panizzi  retired  in  July  1866,  but 
continued  to  interest  himself  actively  in  the  affairs  of  the  museum 
until  his  death,  on  the  8th  of  April  1879.  He  had  been  created 
a  K.C.B.  in  1869. 

Panizzi  had  become  a  naturalized  Englishman,  but  his  devo- 
tion to  the  British  Museum  was  rivalled  by  his  devotion  to  his 
native  land,  and  his  personal  influence  with  English  Uberal 
statesmen  enabled  him  often  to  promote  her  cause.  Throttgh- 
out  the  revolutionary  movements  of  2848-1849,  and  again  during 
the  campaign  of  1859  and  the  subsequent  transactions  due  to 
the  union  of  Naples  to  the  kingdom  of  upper  Italy,  Panizzi  was 
in  constant  communication  with  the  Italian  patriots  and  their 
confidential  representative  with  the  Englirii  Eiinisters.  He 
laboured,  according  to  circumstances,  now  to  exdte,  now  to 
mitigate,  the  English  jealousy  of  France;  now  to  moderate  their 
apprehenaons  of  revolutionary  excesses;  now  to  secure  en- 
couragement or  connivance  for  Garibaldi.  The  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  patriotic  Italians,  edited  by  his  literary  executor  and 
biographer,  L.  Fagan,  alone  compose  a  thick  volume.  He  was 
charitable  to  his  exiled  countrymen  in  England,  and,  chiefly  at 
his  own  expense,  equipped  a  steamer,  which  was  lost  at  sea,  to 
rescue  the  Neapolitan  prisoners  of  state  on  the  island  of  Santo 
Stefano.  His  services  were  recognized  by  the  offer  of  a  senator- 
ship  and  of  the  direction  of  public  instruction  in  Italy;  these 
offers  he  declined,  though  in  his  latter  years  he  frequently  visited 
the  land  of  his  birth. 

His  administrative  faculty  was  e^raordinary:  to  the  widest 
graq>  he  tmited  the  minutest  attention  to  matten  of  detail  By 
introducing  great  ideas  into  the  management  of  the  museum 
he  not  only  redeemed  it  from  being  a  mere  show-place,  but 
raised  the  standai^  of  library  administration  all  over  England. 
His  moral  character  was  the  counterpart  of  his  inteUectuaL* 
he  was  warm-hearted  and  magnanimous;  extreme  in  love  and 
hate — ^a  formidable  enemy,  but  a  devoted  Mend.  His  intimate 
friends  induded  Lord  Pabnerston,  Gladstone,  Roscoe,  Grenville, 
Macaulay,  Lord  Langdale  and  his  family,  Rutherfurd  (lord 
advocate),  and,  above  all  perhaps,  Francis  Haywood,  the 
translator  of  Kant.  Hlh  most  cdebrated  friendship,  however, 
is  that  with  Prosper  M6rim^,  who,  having  begun  by  seeking 
to  enlist  his  influence  with  the  English  government  on  behalf 
of  Napoleon  III.,  discovered  a  congeniality  of  tastes  which 
produced  a  delightful  correspondence.  M6rim6e's  part  has  been 
published  by  Fagan;  Panizzi's  perished  in  the  conflagration 
kindled  by  the  Paris  commune. 

See  Fagan,  Life  of  Sir  Anthony  Paniai  (Lon.,  1880).     (R.  G.) 

PANJABI  (properly  PaI^jAbI),  the  language  of  the  Central 
Punjab  (properly  Panj&b).  It  is  spoken  by  over  71,000,000 
people  between  (approximately  speaking)  the  77th  and  74th 
degrees  of  east  longitude,  liie  vernacular  of  this  tract  was 
originally  an  old  form  of  the  modem  Lahndft,  a  member  of  the 
outer  group  of  Indo- Aryan  languages  (?.9.),  but  it  has  been 
overlaid  by  the  expansion  of  the  midland  SaurasSnl  Prakrit 
(see  Prakrit)  to  its  east,  and  now  belongs  to  the  intermediate 
group,  possessing  most  of  the  characteristics  of  the  midland 
language,  with  occasional  traces  of  the  old  outer  basis  which 
become  more  and  more  prominent  as  we  go  westwards.  At 
the  74th  degree  of  east  longitude  we  find  it  merging  into  the 
modem  LahndL  The  language  is  fully  described  in  the  article 
Hindostani. 

PANJDBH,  or  PenjdIeh,  a  village  of  Russian  Turkestan, 
rendered  famous  by  "  the  Panjdeh  scare  *'  of  1885.  It  is  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Kushk  river  near  its  junction  with  the 
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Murghab  at  Pul-i-Khishti.  In  March  1885  when  the  Rusao- 
Afghan  Boundary  Commission  should  have  been  engaged  in 
settling  the  boundary-line,  this  portion  of  it  was  in  dispute 
between  the  Afghans  and  the  Russians.  A  part  of  the  Afghan 
force  was  encamped  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kushk,  and  on  the 
29th  of  March  General  Komarov  sent  an  ultimatum  demanding 
their  withdrawal.  On  their  refusal  the  Russians  attacked  them 
at  ^  a.m.  on  the  30th  of  March  and  drove  them  across  the  Pul-i- 
Khishti  Bridge  with  a  loss  of  some  600  men.  The  incident 
nearly  give  rise  to  war  between  England  and  Russia;  but  the 
amir  Abdur-Rahman,  who  was  present  at  the  Rawalpindi 
conference  with  Lord  DufFerin  at  the  time,  affected  to  regard 
the  matter  as  a  mere  frontier  scuffle.  The  border-line  subse- 
quently laid  down  gives  to  Russia  the  comer  between  the  Kushk 
and  Murghab  rivers  as  far  as  Maiuchak  on  the  Murghab,  and  the 
Kushk  post  has  now  become  the  frontier  post  of  the  Russian 
army  of  occupation. 

PANNA,  or  Punna,  a  native  state  of  Central  India,  in  the 
Bundelkhand  agency.  Area,  2492  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  192,986, 
showing  a  decrease  of  19%  in  the  preceding  decade  due  to 
famine;  tribute  £33,000.  The  chief,  whose  title  is  maharaja, 
is  a  rajput  of  the  Bundehi  dan,  descended  from  Chhatar 
Sal,  the  champion  of  the  independence  <tf  Bundelkhand  in  the 
1 8th  century.  The  maharaja  Lokpal  Singh  died  in  1898,  leaving 
an  only  son,  Madho  Singh,  who,  in  1902,  was  found  guilty 
by  a  special  commission  on  the  charge  of  poisoning  his  uncle, 
and  was  deposed.  The  diamond  mines,  for  which  the  state  was 
formerly  famous,  are  now  scarcely  profitable.  There  are  no 
railways,  but  one  or  two  good  roads.  The  town  of  Panna  is 
62  ro.  S.  of  Banda.  Pop.  (1901),  11,346.  It  has  a  fine  modem 
palace  and  several  handsome  temples  and  shrines. 

PANNAQB  (O.  Fr.  pasnagCt  from  Med.  Lat.  pasnagiitm, 
pasnaticum  for  paslionalicuM,  pascio;  pascere,  to  feed),  an  English 
legal  term  for  the  feeding  of  swine  in  a  wood  or  forest,  hence  used 
of  a  right  or  privilege  to  do  this.  The  word  is  also  used  generally 
of  the  food,  such  as  acorns,  beech-mast,  &c,  on  which  the  swine 
feed. 

PANNIER  (Fr.  panitr,  Lat.  panonum^  a  basket  for  carrying 
bread,  pants) ^  a  basket  for  carrying  bread  or  other  provisions; 
more  especially  a  broad,  fiat  basket,  generally  slung  in  pairs 
across  a  mule,  pony  or  ass  for  transport.  The  term  has  also  been 
applied  to  an  overskirt  in  a  woman's  dress  attached  to  the  back 
of  the  bodice  and  draped  so  as  to  give  a  "  bunchy  "  appearance. 
At  various  times  in  the  history  of  costume  this  appearance 
has  been  produced  by  a  framework  of  padded  whalebone, 
steel,  &c.,  used  to  support  the  dress,  such  frameworks  being 
known  as  "  panniers."  At  the  Inns  of  Court,  London,  there  was 
formerly  an  official  known  as  a  "  pannier  man,"  whose  duties 
were  concerned  with  procuring  provisions  at  market,  blowing 
the  hom  before  meals,  &c  The  office  has  been  in  nuuiy  of 
the  inns  long  obsolete,  and  was  formally  abolished  at  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1900.  At  the  Inner  Temple  the  robed  waiters  in 
hall  have  been  called  "  panniers,"  and  apparently  were  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  officer  above  mentioned,  but  the  proper 
duties  of  the  two  were  in  no  way  identical. 

PANNONLA,  in  ancient  geography  a  country  bounded  north 
and  cast  by  the  Danube,  conterminous  westward  with  Noricum 
and  upper  Italy,  and  southward  with  Dalmatia  and  upper 
Moesia.  It  thus  corresponds  to  the  south-western  part  of 
Hungary,  with  portions  of  lower  Austria,  Styria,  Camiola, 
Croatia,  and  Slavonia.  Its  original  inhabitants  (Pannonii, 
sometimes  called  Paeonii  by  the  Greeks)  were  probably  of 
Illyrian  race.  From  the  4th  century  B.C.  it  was  invaded  by 
various  Celtic  tribes,  probably  survivors  of  the  hosts  of  Brennus, 
the  chief  of  whom  were  the  Cami,  Scordisci  and  Taurisci.  Little 
is  heard  of  Pannonia  until  35  B.C.,  when  its  inhabitants,  having 
taken  up  arms  in  support  of  the  Dalmatians,  were  attacked  by 
Augustus,  who  conquered  and  occupied  Siscia  (Sissek).  The 
country  was  not,  however,  definitely  subdued  until  9  B.C.,  when 
it  was  incorporated  with  Illjrria,  the  frontier  of  which  was  thus 
extended  as  far  as  the  Danube.  In  a.d.  7  the  Pannoniams,  with 
the  Dalmatians  and  other  lUyrian  tribes,  revolted,  and  were 


overcome  by  Tiberius  and  Germanicus,  after  a  hard-^ou^ 
campaign  which  lasted  for  two  years.  In  kjo,  zo  Pannonia 
was  organized  as  a  separate  province — ^according  to  A.  W.  Zumpt 
(Studia  romana),  not  till  a.d.  20;  at  least,  when  the  thxee 
legions  stationed  there  mutinied  after  the  death  of  Augustus 
(a.0.  14),  Junius  Blaesus  is  spdcen  of  by  Tadtus  {Annals^  L  16) 
as  legate  of  Pannonia  and  commander  of  the  leg^ns.  The 
proximity  of  dangerous  barbarian  tribes  (Qnadi,  Marcsomanm) 
necessitated  the  presence  of  a  hvge  number  of  troops  (seven 
legions  in  later  times),  and  numerous  fortresses  were  built  on 
the  bank  of  the  Danube.  Some  time  between  the  years  los 
and  X07,  which  marked  the  termination  of  the  first  and  second 
Dacian  wars,  Trajan  divided  the  province  into  Pannonia  sMferier 
(4  &i<w),the  western,  and  inferior  {^  Kkna),  tht  eastern 'portion. 
According  to  Ptolemy,  these  divisions  were  separated  by  a 
line  drawn  from  AmUbona  (Raab)  in  the  north  to  Servition 
(Gradiska)  in  the  south;  later,  the  boundary  was  placed  farther 
east.  The  whole  oountiry  was  sometimes  called  the  Fannoaias 
(Pannoniae).  Pannonia  superior  was  under  the  consular  legale, 
who  had  formeriy  administered  the  single  province,  and  bad 
three  legions  under  his  control :  Pannonia  inferior  at  first  under 
a  praetorian  legate  with  a  single  legion  as  garrison,  after  Marcus 
Aurelius  under  a  consular  legate,  still  with  only  one  kg^. 
The  frontier  on  the  Danube  was  protected  by  the  cstabUahmcnt 
of  the  two  colonies  Aelia  Muisia  (Esse)  and  Adia  Aquincua 
(Alt-Ofen,  modem  Buda)  by  Hadrian. 

Under  Diocletian  a  fourfold  division  of  the  country  was 
made.  Pannonia  inferior  was  divided  into  (x)  Valeria  (so  called 
from  Diodetian's  daughter,  the  wife  of  Galeriua),  extendiz^ 
along  the  Danube  from  Altinum  (Mohacs)  to  Brigetio  (O-SsSny), 
and  (2)  Pannonia  secunda^  round  about  ^rroium  (Mitroviu)  u 
the  meeting  of  the  valleys  of  the  Save,  Drave,  and  Danube. 
Pannonia  superior  was  divided  into  (3)  Pannonia  primu,  its 
northem,  and  (4)  Savia  (also  called  Pannonia  ripariemsis)^  its 
southern  part.  Valeria  and  Pannonia  prima  were  under  a 
praeses  and  a  dux;  Pannonia  secunda  under  a  comsuians  and  a 
dux;  Savia  under  a  dux  and,  later  a  corrector.  In  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century  Pannonia  was  ceded  to  the  Huns  by 
Theodosius  11.,  axid  after  the  death  of  AttUa  succcssivdy 
passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Ostrogoths,  Longobards  (Lombards), 
and  Avars. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pannonia  are  described  as  brave  and 
warlike,  but  crad  and  treacherous.  Except  in  the  moontainoa 
districts,  the  country  was  fairly  productive,  especially  after  the 
great  forests  had  been  cleared  by  Probus  and  Galerius.  Bdore 
that  time  timber  had  been  one  of  its  most  important  exports^ 
Its  chief  agricultural  products  were  oats  and  bariey,  fn»n  which 
the  inhabitants  brew^  a  kind  of  beer  named  sahaeA,  Vines  and 
olive-trees  were  little  cultivated,  the  former  having  been  fii^t 
introduced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sirmium  by  Probus. 
Saliunca  (Celtic,  nard)  was  a  common  growth,  as  in  Norinxsa. 
Pannonia  was  also  famous  for  its  breed  of  hunting-dogs.  Altboo^h 
no  mention  is  made  of  its  mineral  wealth  by  the  ancients,  it  is 
probable  that  it  contained  iron  and  silver  mines.  Its  chid 
rivers  were  the  Dravus  (Drave),  Savus  (Save),  and  Anrabo 
(Raab),  in  addition  to  the  Danuvius  (Jitss  correctly,  Danvbaus), 
into  wUch  the  first  three  rivers  flow. 

The  native  settlements  consisted  of  pagi  (cantMis)  contaiBinc 
a  number  of  vici  (villages),  the  majority  <^  the  large  towns  being 
of  Roman  origin.  In  Upper  Pannonia  were  Vindobona  CV'senna^, 
probably  founded  by  Vespasian;  Carauntum  (f.v.,  PciroocS); 
Arrabona  (Raab),  a  considerable  military  station;  Bricrtio; 
Savaria  or  Sabaria  (Stdn-am-Anger),  founded  by  Qavdraa.  a 
frequent  reudence  of  the  later  emperors,  and  capital  of  Pkaaoeia 
prima;  Poetovio  (Pettau);  Sisda,  a  {jace  of  great  importanor 
down  to  the  end  of  the  empire;  Emona  (Laibach),  later  aasicMd 
to  Italy;  Nauportus  (Ober-Laibach).  In  Lower  Pannonia  were 
Sirmium,  first  mentioned  in  a.d.  6,  also  a  frequent  nesideect 
of  the  later  emperors;  Sopianae  (Fiinfkirdien).  scat  td  the 
praeses  of  Valeria,  and  an  important  place  at  the  meeting  ^.i 
five  roads;  Aquincum,  the  icsidcocc  of  the  dux  of  Valois,  the 
scat  of  legio  ii  Quirts, 
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See  J.  Marquardt,  Romiseke^taatsMrwaltung,  i.  (sndcd.,  i88i),39i ; 
Corpus  inseripiionum  lalinarumt  Hi.  41^:  C.  Zippel,  DU  romiuhe 
Herrschaft  in  lUyrien  (Leipzig,  1877);  Mommaen,  Pravincts  of  Ike 
Roman  Empire  (Eng.  trans.),  i.  aa.  38;  A.  Forbiger,  Handbneh  der 
atten  Ceographie  von  Europa  (Hamburg,  1877):  article  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Cruk  and  Roman  Ceotraphyt  ii.  (1875);  Ptolemy, 
ii.  IS,  16;  Plinyt  Nat.  Hist.  ii.  a8;  Strabo  vii.  313;  Dio  Caauus 
xlix.  34-38,  Kv.  31-34,  Iv.  28-33;  Veil  Pat.  ii.  no. 

PANOPLY,  a  complete  suit  of  armour.  The  word  represents 
the  Gr.  TomirXia  (vat,  all,  and  ivXait  arms),  the  full  armour  of  a 
hopUte  or  heavy-armed  soldier,  i^.  the  shield,  breastplate,  helmet 
and  greaves,  together  with  the  sword  and  lance.  As  applied 
to  armour  of  a  later  date,  "  panoply  "  did  not  come  into  use  till 
the  end  of  the  x6th  and  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  was 
then  used  of  the  complete  suits  of  plate-armour  covering  the 
whole  body.  The  figurative  use  of  the  word  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  phrase  1^  ramrXIa  rov  OcoO,  '*  the  whole  armour  of  God  " 
(Eph.  vL  11). 

PANORAMA  (Gr.  rap,  all,  and  ^ipOMia,  view),  the  name  given 
originally  to  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  whole  view  visible 
from  one  point  by  an  observer  who  in  turning  round  looks 
successively  to  all  points  of  the  horizon.  In  an  ordinary  picture 
only  a  small  part  of  the  objects  visible  from  one  point  is  included, 
far  less  being  generally  given  than  the  eye  of  the  observer  can 
take  in  whilst  stationary.  The  drawing  is  in  this  case  made  by 
projecting  the  objects  to  be  represented  from  the  point  occupied 
by  the  eye  on  a  plane.  If  a  greater  part  of  a  landscape  has 
to  be  represented,  it  becomes  more  convenient  for  the  artist 
to  suppose  himself  surrounded  by  a  cylindrical  surface  in  whose 
centre  he  stands,  and  to  project  the  landscape  from  this  position 
on  the  c>'Iinder.  In  a  panorama  such  a  cylinder,  originally 
of  about  60  ft.,  but  now  extending  to  upwards  of  130  ft.  diameter, 
is  covered  with  an  accurate  representation  in  colours  of  a  land- 
scape, so  that  an  observer  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder 
sees  the  picture  like  an  actual  landscape  in  nature  completely 
surround  him  in  all  directions.  This  gives  an  effect  of  great 
reality  to  the  picture,  which  is  skilfully  aided  in  various  ways. 
The  observer  stands  on  a  platform  representing,  say,  the  flat 
roof  of  a  house,  and  the  space  between  this  platform  and  the 
picture  is  covered  with  real  objects  which  gradually  blend  into 
the  picture  itself.  The  picture  is  lighted  from  above,  but  a 
roof  b  spread  over  the  central  platform  so  that  no  light  but 
that  reflected  from  the  picture  reaches  the  eye.  To  make  this 
light  appear  the  more  brilliant,  the  passages  and  staircase 
which  lead  the  spectator  to  the  platform  are  kept  nearly  dark. 
These  panoramas,  suggested  by  a  German  architectural  painter 
named  Brebig,  were  first  executed  by  Robert  Baricer,  an 
Edinburgh  aribt,  who  exhibited  one  in  Edinburgh  in  1788, 
representing  a  view  of  that  dty.  A  view  of  London  and 
views  of  sea  fights  and  battles  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  followed, 
Panoramas  gained  less  favour  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
until,  after  the  Franco-German  War,  a  panorama  of  the  siege 
of  Paris  was  exhibited  in  Paris.  Since  then  some  notable 
panoramas  have  been  on  view  in  the  cities  of  Europe  and 
America. 

The  name  panorama,  or  panoramic  view,  b  also  given  to 
drawings  of  views  from  mountain  peaks  or  other  points  of  view, 
such  as  are  found  in  many  hoteb  in  the  Alps,  or,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  in  guide-books  to  Switzerland  and  other  mountainous 
dbtricts.  In  photography  a  panoramic  camera  b  one  which 
enables  a  wide  picture  to  be  taken. 

PANPSTCHUM  (Gr.  rav,  all;  ^vx4.  soul),  a  phUosophical 
term  applied  to  any  theory  of  nature  which  recognizes  the 
exbtence  of  a  psychical  element  throughout  the  objective 
world.  In  such  theories  not  only  animab  and  plants  but  even 
the  smallest  particles  of  matter  are  regarded  as  having  some 
rudimentary  kind  of  sensation  or  "  soul,'*  which  plays  the  same 
part  in  relation  to  their  objective  activities  or  modifications  as 
the  soul  does  in  the  case  of  human  beings.  Such  theories  are 
the  modem  scientific  or  semi-sdentific  counterparts  of  the 
primitive  animism  of  savage  races,  and  may  be  compared  with 
the  hylozoism  of  the  Greek  physicists.  In  modem  times  the 
diief  exponents  of  panpsychist  views  are  Tliomas  Carlyle, 


Fechner  and  Paulsen:  a  similar  idea  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
physical  theories  of  the  Stoics. 

PANST,  or  Heartsease.  Thb  flower  has  been  so  long 
cultivated  that  its  source  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  As  we  now 
see  it,  it  b  a  purely  artificial  production,  differing  considerably 
from  any  wild  plant  known.  It  b  generally  supposed  to  be 
merely  a  cultivated  form  of  Viola  tricolor  (see  Violet),  a  corn- 
field weed,  idiile  others  assert  it  to  be  the  result  of  hybridiza- 
tion between  V.  tricolor  and  other  species  such  as  Y.  aUaica^ 
V.  grandijhra,  &c.  Some  experiments  of  M.  Carridre  go  to  show 
that  seeds  of  the  wild  V.  tricolor  will  produce  forms  so  like  those 
of  the  cultivated  pansy  that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  that 
flower  has  originated  from  the  wild  plant  by  continuous  selection. 
The  changes  that  have  been  effected  from  the  wild  type  are, 


Wild  Pansy  (Vtoto  tricolor),  about  half  nat.  size. 

I,  Stamen,  with  spur.  3,  Transverse  section  of  same. 

7,  Pistil,  after  fertilization,  cut     1-3  enlarged, 
lengthwise,'  showing  the  numer- 
ous parietally  attached  ovules. 

however,  more  striking  to  the  e3re  than  really  fundamental. 

Increase  in  size,  an  alteration  in  form,  by  virtue  of  which  the 

narrow  oblong  pctab  are  converted  into  circular  ones,  and 

variations  in  the  intensity  and  dbtribution  of  the  colour — these 

are  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought  by  continued  selection, 

while  the  more  essential  parts  of  the  flower  have  been  relatively 

unaffected.    The  modem  varieties  of  the  pansy  consist  of  the 

show  varieties,  and  the  fancy  varieties,  obtained  from  Belgium, 

and  now  very  much  improved.    Show  varieties  are  subdivided 

according  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers  into  selfs,  white  grounds 

and  yellow  grounds.     The   fancy   or   Belgian   pansies   have 

various  colours  blended,  and  the  petab  are  blotched,  streaked 

or  edged.    The  bedding  varieties,  known  as  violas  or  tufted 

pansies,  have  been  raised   by   crossing   the   pale-blue    Viola 

cornttta,  and  also  V.  lutea,  with  the  show  pansies.    They  arc 

hardier  than  the  true  pansies  and  are  free-blooming  sorts  marked 

rather  by  effectiveness  of  colour  in  the  mass  than  by  quality 

in  the  individual  flower;  they  are  extremely  useful  in  spring  and 

summer  flower-gardening. 

The  pansy  flourishes  in  welt  enriched  garden  soil,  in  an  open  but 
cool  situation,  a  loamy  soil  being  prcfcnible.  Cow-dung  b  the  best 
manure  on  a  light  soil.  The  established  sorts  are  mcreascd  by 
cuttings,  whilst  seeds  are  sown  to  procure  novelties.  The  cuttings, 
which  should  consist  by  preference  of  the  smaller  non-flowering 
growths  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  may  be  inserted  early  in  Sep- 
tember, in  sandy  soil,  under  a  hand-light  or  in  boxes  under  glass,  and 
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at  900D  as  rooted  should  be  removed  to  a  fresh  bed  of  fine  sandy  soil. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  July,  August  or  September.  The  bed 
may  be  prepared  early  in  September,  to  Ix:  in  readiness  for  planting, 
by  being  well  manured  with  cow-dung  and  trenched  up  to  a  deptn 
of  a  ft.  The  plants  should  be  planted  in  rows  at  about  a  foot  apart. 
In  spring  they  should  be  mulched  with  half-rotten  manure,  and  the 
shoots  as  they  lengthen  should  be  pegged  down  into  this  enriched 
surface  to  induce  the  formation  of  new  roots.  If  the  blooms  show 
signs  of  exhaustion  by  the  inconstancy  of  their  colour  or  marking, 
all  the  flowers  should  be  picked  off,  and  this  toi>-dressing  and  pegging- 
down  process  performed  in  a  thorough  manner,  watering  in  dry 
weather,  and  keeping  as  cool  as  possible.  Successional  beds  may  he 
put  in  about  February,  the  voung  plants  being  struck  later,  and 
wintered  in  cold  frames.  The  fancy  pansies  require  similar  treatment, 
but  are  generallY  of  a  more  vigorous  constitution. 

When  grown  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  about  half  a  dozen  shoots 
filling  out  a  6-in.  pot,  pansies  are  very  handsome  decorative  objects. 
The  cuttings  should  oe  struck  early  in  August,  and  the  plants 
shifted  into  their  blooming-pots  by  the  middle  of  October;  a  rich 
open  loamy  compost  is  necessary  to  success,  and  they  must  be  kept 
free  of  aphides.  Both  the  potted  plants  and  those  grown  in  the 
open  beds  benefit  by  the  use  <^  liquid  manure. 

PANTAENUS,  head  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Akzandria, 
e.  A.D.  X  80-200,  known  chiefly  as  having  been  the  master  of 
Clement,  who  succeeded  him,  and  of  Alexander,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem.  Clement  speaks  of  him  as  the  "  Sicilian  bee,"  but 
of  his  birth  and  death  nothing  is  known.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
speak  of  him  as  having  been,  originally  at  least,  a  Stoic,  and  as 
having  been  sent,  on  account  of  his  zeal  and  learning,  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  "  India."  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  this 
means  the  Malabar  coast.  There  was  a  considerable  intercourse 
between  south  India  and  the  east  Mediterranean  at  the  time, 
and  Christian  thought  possibly  did  something  to  mould  the  great 
system  ol  Tamil  philosophy  known  as  the  Saiva  Siddhanta. 
Pantaenus  "expounded  the  treasures  of  divine  doctrine  both 
orally  and  in  writing,"  but  only  a  few  brief  reminiscences  of  his 
teaching  are  extant  (see  Routh,  Rd.  sac.  i.  375-383)«  Lightfoot 
suggests  that  the  conclusion  of  the  well-known  Epistle  to  Diog- 
netus,  chs.  xx,  X3,  may  be  the  work  of  Pantaenus.  Clement 
thought  highly  of  his  abOities,  and  Origcn  appeals  to  his 
authority  in  connexion  with  the  inclusion  of  philosophy  in  the 
theological  course. 

PANTALOON  (Ital.  pantahne),  a  character  in  the  old  Italian 
popular  comedy,  said  to  represent  a  Venetian,  from  the  favourite 
Venetian  saint  San  Pantaleone,  and  transferred  from  it  to 
pantomime  (q.v.).  The  Italian  pantaloon  was  always  a  silly 
old  man  with  spectacles  and  wearing  sh'ppers,  and  his  character 
was  maintained  in  pantomime  and  has  also  made  his  name  a 
synonym  for  a  tottering  dotard,  as  in  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like 
It  (11.  vii.  X58).  From  the  Venetian  usage  the  word  "  panta- 
loon "  (whence  "  pants  ")  has  also  been  given  to  certain  forms 
of  garment  for  the  legs,  the  exact  meaning  varying  at  different 
times. 

PANTECHNICON,  an  invented  word,  from  Gr.  tSs,  all,  and 
rcxi'ucAs,  of  or  belonging  to  the  arts  (rixvaiit  originally  used 
as  the  name  of  a  bazaar  in  which  all  kinds  of  artistic  work  was 
sold;  it  was  established  in  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 
London,  early  in  the  xgth  century,  but  failed  and  was  turned 
into  a  furniture  depositoiy,  in  which  sense  the  word  has  now 
passed  into  general  usage.  The  large  vans  tised  for  removing 
furniture  are  hence  known  as  pantechnicon  vans  or  pantech- 
nicons simply. 

PANTELLERIA,  or  Pantalasia  (ancient  Cossyra^),an  island  in 
the  Mediterranean,  62  m.  S.  by  W.  of  the  south-western  extremity 
of  Sicily,  and  44  m.  E.  of  the  African  coast,  belonging  to  the 
Sicilian  province  of  Trapani.  Pop.  (1901),  8683.  It  is  entirely 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  about  45  sq.  m.  in  area;  the  highest  point, 
an  extinct  crater,  is  3743  ft.  above  sea-level.  Hot  mineral 
springs  and  ebullitions  of  steam  still  testify  to  the  presence  of 
volcanic  activity.  The  island  is  fertile,  but  lacks  fresh  water. 
The  principal  town  (pop.  about  3000)  is  on  the  north-west,  upon 
the  only  harbour  (only  fit  for  small  steamers),  which  is  fortified. 
There  is  also  a  penal  colony  here.  The  island  can  be  reached  by 
steamer  from  Trapani,  and  lies  close  to  the  main  route  from  east 
to  west  through  the  Mediterranean.  In  1905  about  300,000 
*■  The  name  is  Semitic,  but  its  meaaing  is  uncertato. 


gallons  of  wine  (mostly  sweet  wine),  and  1900  tons  of  dried 
raisins,  to  the  value  of  £34,720,  were  exported. 

On  the  west  coast,  2  m.  south-east  of  the  harbour,  a  neolithic 
viUage  was  situated,  with  a  rampart  of  small  blocks  of  obsidian, 
about  25  ft.  high,  33  ft.  wide  at  the  base,  and  16  at  the  lop,  upon 
the  undefended  eastern  side:  within  it  remains  of  huts  were 
found,  with  pottery,  tools  of  obsidian,  &c.    The  objects  div 
covered  are  in  the  museum  at  Syracuse.    To  the  south-east,  in 
the  district  known  as  the  CimeUe,  are  a  large  number  of  tombs, 
known  as  sesi,  similar  in  character  to  the  nvragki  of  Sardinia, 
though  of  smaller  size,  consbting  of  round  or  elliptical  towers 
with  sepulchral  chambers  in  them,  built  of  rough  blocks  of  lava. 
Fifty-seven  of  them  can  still  be  traced.   The  largest  is  an  ellipse 
of  about  60  by  66  ft.,  but  most  of  the  sesi  have  a  diameter  of 
20-2  5  ft.  only.  The  identical  character  of  the  pottery  found  in  the 
sesi  with  that  found  in  the  prehistoric  village  proves  that  the 
former  are  the  tombs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter.    This 
population  came  from  Africa,  not  from  Sicily,  and  was  of  Iberian 
or  Ibero-Ligurian  stock.    After  a  considerable  interval,  during 
which  the  island  probably  remained  uninhabited,  the  Cartha- 
ginians took  possession  of  it  (no  doubt  owin^  to  its  importance  as 
a  station  on  the  way  to  Sicily)  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  century  B.C.,  occupying  as  their  acropolis  the  twin  hill  of 
San  Marco  and  Sta  Teresa,  x  m.  south  of  the  town  of  PantcUeria, 
where  there  are  considerable  xemains  of  walls  in  rectangular 
blocks  of  masonry,  and  also  of  a  number  of  dstems.    Punic 
tombs  have  also  been  discovered,  and  the  votive  tciia-coitas 
of  a  small  sanauary  of  the  Punic  period  were  foozul  near  the 
nort^  coast. 

The  Romans  occupied  the  island  as  the  Fasti  Triumphaks 
record  in  255  B.C.,  lost  it  again  the  next  year,  and  recovered  it  ax 
217  B.C.  Under  the  Empire  it  served  as  a  place  of  banishment  for 
prominent  persons  and  members  of  the  imperial  family.  The 
town  enjoyed  municipal  rights.  In  700  the  Christian  pc^Milatioa 
was  annihilated  by  the  Arabs,  from  whom  the  island  was  takes 
in  XI 23  by  Roger  of  Sicily.  In  X3X1  a  Spanish  fleet,  ander  the 
command  of  Requesens,  won  a  considerable  victory  here,  and  his 
family  became  princes  of  Pantellexia  until  X553,  when  the  town 
was  sacked  by  the  Turics. 

See  Orsi,  "  Pantdleria  *'  Gn  MomumenU  dei  Lmeei  1899.  is. 
193-284).  (T.  As.) 

PANTHEISM  (Gr.  rw,  all.  SOs,  god),  the  doctrine  which 
identifies  the  universe  with  God,  or  God  with  the  universe.'  The 
term  "  pantheist  "  was  apparently  first  used  by  Jobn  Toland  in 
1705,  and  it  was  at  once  adopted  by  French  and  En^fish  writos. 
Though  the  term  is  thus  of  recent  origin,  the  system  of  tbou|^ 
or  attitude  of  mind  for  which  it  staiuls  may  be  traced  back  both 
in  European  and  in  Eastern  philosophy  to  a  very  eaxly  stage. 
At  the  same  time  pantheism  almost  necessarily  presupposes  a 
more  concrete  and  less  sophisticated  conception  of  God  and  the 
universe.  It  presents  itself  historically  as  an  inteDectual  revolt 
against  the  difiiculties  involved  in  the  presupposition  of  theistic 
and  polytheistic  systems,  and  in  philosophy  as  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  dualism  of  the  one  and  the  many,  unity  and  difference, 
thought  and  extension.  Thus  the  pious  Hindu,  confnnted  by 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  perfect  knowledge  by  the  senses 
or  by  reason,  finds  his  sole  perfection  in  the  contemidation  of  the 
infinite  (Brahma).  In  Greece  the  idea  of  a  fxxndajnental  unity 
behind  the  plurality  of  phenomena  was  present,  though  vagncly. 
in  the  minds  of  the  early  physicists  (see  Ionian  School),  bu 
the  first  thinker  who  focussed  the  problem  dearly  was  Xeso- 
phanes.  Unlike  the  Hindu,  Xenophancs  inclined  to  pantbexsa 
as  a  protest  against  the  anthropomorphic  polytheism  of  the  time, 
which  seemed  to  him  improperly  to  exalt  one  of  the  many 
modes  of  finite  existence  into  the  place  of  the  Infinite.  ThuA 
Xenophanes  for  the  first  time  postulates  a  suprenae  God  whose 

*  Strictly,  pantheism  b  to  identify  the  umverse  with  God.  «ki> 
the  term  ''^pancosmism"  (va*,  lAvfwf .  the  universe)  has  f rguortly  ben 
used  for  the  identification  of  God  with  the  universe.  For  pntttcsi 
purposes  this  refinement  is  of  small  value,  the  two  ideas  behig  a»«o 
of  the  same  thing;  cf.  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  Studies  w  FMfau.  JuBf- 
Hist.  (1877).  p.  ^92.  Both  "  Atheism  "  (g.p.)  and  "  Aoonnsn  *  «« 
used  as  contradictoriaa. 
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cbAracteristic  is  primarily  the  negation  of  the  Finite.  A  similar 
metaphysic  from  a  different  starting-point  is  found  in  Heraclitus, 
who  postulates  behind  the  perpetually  changing  universe  of 
phenomena  a  One  which  remains.  This  attitude  towards 
existence,  expressing  itself  in  different  phraseology,  has  been 
prominent  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  since  Xenophanes  and 
Heraditua.  Thus  the  metaphysic  of  Plato  finds  reality  only  in 
the  "  Idea,"  of  which  all  phenomena  are  merely  imperfect  copies. 
Keoplatonism  (and  especially  Flotinus)  adopted  a  similar  atti- 
tude. The  Stoics,  with  the  supreme  object  of  giving  to  human 
life  a  definite  unity  and  purpose,  made  the  individual  a  part  of 
the  univerae  and  sought  to  obliterate  all  differences.  The  uni- 
verse to  them  is  a  manifestation  of  divine  reason,  while  all  things 
come  from  and  return  to  (the  666f  ipw  K&na)  the  wo^m  BUarvpaif, 
the  ultimate  matter.  The  same  problems  in  a  different  context 
confronted  the  monotheistic  religions  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. We  find  Fhilo  Judaeus  endeavouring  to  free  the  concept 
of  the  (Hd  Testament  Yahweh  from  anthropomoiphic  character- 
istics and  finite  determinations.  But  though  Philo  sees  the 
difficulties  of  the  orthodox  Judaism  he  cannot  accept  pantheism 
or  mystidsm  so  far  as  to  give  up  the  personality  of  God  (see 
Locos). 

With  Neoplatonism  we  enter  upon  a  somewhat  different 
though  closely  allied  attitude  of  mind.  To  Plotinus  God  lies 
beyond  sense  and  imagination:  all  the  theologian  can  do  is  to 
point  the  way  in  which  the  thinker  must  travel.  Though  the 
qjirit  and  the  Unguage  of  Plotinus  is  closely  allied  to  that  of 
pantheism,  the  result  of  his  thinking  is  not  pantheism  but 
mysticism.  This  may  be  briefly  illustrated  by  a  comparison 
with  the  greatest  of  modem  pantheists,  Spinoaa.  To  him  God 
is  the  immanent  principle  of  the  universe — "  Deus  sive  Natura." 
On  the  principle  that  everything  which  is  determined  (finite) 
is  "  negated  "  ("  determinatio  est  negatio  ")t  G<x^  the  ultimate 
reality  must  be  entirely  undetermined.  To  explain  the  tmiverse 
Spinoza  proceeds  to  argue  that  God,  though  undetermined 
flh  extra,  is  capable  of  infinite  self-determination.  Thus  God, 
the  causa  sui^  manifests  himself  in  an  infinite  multiplicity  of 
particular  modes.  Spinoza  is,  therefore,  both  pantheist  and 
pancosmist:  God  exists  only  as  realized  in  the  cosmos:  the 
cosmos  exists  only  as  a  manifestation  of  God.  Plotinus,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  admit!  any  realization  or  manifestation 
of  the  Infinite:  God  is  necessairily  above  the  worid — he  has  no 
attributes,  and  is  unthinkable.  Such  a  view  is  not  pantheism 
but  mysticism  (g.v.),  and  should  be  compared  with  the  theology 
of  Oriental  races. 

rhe  semi-Oriental  mysticism  of  the  Neoplatonists  and  the 
Logos  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  alike  influence  early  Christian 
doctrine,  and  the  pantheistic  view  is  found  frequently  in  medieval 
theology  (e.g.  in  Erigena,  Meister  Eckhardt,  Jakob  Boehme). 
The  Arabic  scholar  Averroes  gave  Aristotle  to  western  Europe 
in  a  pantheistic  garb,  and  thus  influenced  medieval  scientists. 
So  Bruno  constructed  a  personified  nature,  and  the  scientific 
and  humanistic  era  began.  The  pantheism  of  Spinoza,  com- 
bining as  it  did  the  religious  and  the  scientific  points  of  view, 
had  a  wide  influence  upon  thought  and  cxUture.  ScheUing  (in 
his  Identity-philosophy)  and  Hegel  both  carried  on  the  panthe- 
istic tradition,  which  after  Hegel  broke  up  into  two  lines  of 
thought,  the  one  pantheistic  the  other  atheistic 

From  the  religious  point  of  view  there  are  two  main  problems. 
The  first  is  to  establish  any  real  relation  between  the  individual 
and  God  without  destroying  personality  and  with  it  the  whole 
idea  of  human  responsibility  and  free  will:  the  second  is  to 
explain  the  infinity  of  God  without  destroying  his  personality. 
In  what  sense  can  God  be  outside  the  world  (see  Deism):  in 
what  sense  in  it  (panthebm)?  The  great  objection  to  pantheism 
is  that,  though  ostensibly  it  magnifies  the  Creator  and  gets  rid 
of  the  diflScult  dualism  of  Creator  and  Creation,  it  tendf  prac- 
tically to  deny  his  existence  in  any  praaical  intelligible  senses 

See,  further,  Theism;  Deism;  Atheism;  ABsOLtrrB. 

PAMTHEOH  (Lat.  panlkeum  or  paniheon\  Gr.  xMmar,  all- 
holy,  from  vSf,  all,  and  9<6t  god),  the  name  of  two  buildings  in 


Rome  and  Paris  respectively;  more  generally,  the  name  of  any 
building  in  which  as  a  mark  of  honour  the  bodies  of  the  nation's 
famous  men  are  buried,  or  "  memorials  "  or  monuments  to  them 
are  placed.  Thus  Westminster  Abbey  is  sometimes  styled  the 
British  "  Pantheon,"  and  the  rotunda  in  the  Escoriai  where 
the  kings  of  Spain  are  buried  also  bears  the  name.  Near 
Regensburg  {q.v.)  is  the  pantheon  of  German  worthies,  known 
as  the  Valhalla.  The  first  building  to  which  the  name  was 
given  was  that  built  in  Rome  in  27  B.C.  by  Agrippa;  it  was 
burned  later  and  the  existing  building  was  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian;  since  aj>.  609  it  has  been  a  Christian  church, 
S  Maria  Rotunda.  It  was  the  Paris  building  that  gave  rise 
to  the  generic  use  of  the  term  for  a  building  where  a  nation's 
illustrious  dead  rest.  The  Pantheon  in  Paris  was  the  church 
built  in  the  classical  style  by  Soufflot;  it  was  begun  in  1764  and 
consecrated  to  the  patroness  of  the  dty,  Sainte  Genevieve. 
At  the  Revolution  it  was  secularized  under  the  name  of  Le 
Pantkion,  and  dedicated  to  the  great  men  of  the  nation.  It  was 
reoonsearated  in  i8a8  for  worship,  was  again  secularized  in 
1830,  was  once  more  a  place  of  worship  from  1851  to  1870,  and 
was  then  a  third  time  secularized.  On  the  entablature  is 
inscribed  the  words  Aux  Crandes  Hommes  La  Patrie  Reconnais' 
sanU.  The  decree  of  1885  finally  established  the  building  for 
the  purpose  for  which  the  name  now  stands. 

PANTHBR,  another  name  for  the  leopard  (7.9.),  also  used  in 
America  as  the  name  of  the  puma  (q,v.).  The  word  is  an  adap- 
tation of  Lat.  pantkera;  Gr.  Tdj>^p,  the  supposed  derivation  of 
which  from  var,  all,  and  $if/>,  animal,  gave  rise  to  many  tales 
and  fables  in  medieval  bestiaries  and  later  scientific  works. 
The  panther  was  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  animal  from  the 
parduSf  pard,  the  leopard,  to  which  also  many  legends  were 
attached.  In  modem  times  a  distinction  had  been  unscientifi- 
cally drawn  between  a  larger  type  of  leopard  to  which  the  name 
panther  was  given,  and  a  smaller  and  more  graceful  specimen. 

PANTIN,  a  town  of  northern  France  in  the  department  of 
Seine,  on  the  Canal  d'Ourai,  adjoining  the  fortifications  of  Paris 
on  the  north-easL  Pop.  (1906),  33,604.  The  manufacture 
of  boilers,  railway  wagons,  machinery,  oil,  glass,  chemicals, 
polish  and  perfumery,  and  the  operations  of  dye-works,  foundries 
and  distilleries,  represent  some  of  the  varied  branches  of  its 
industrial  activity.  There  is  also  a  state-manufactory  of 
tobacco. 

PANTOGRAPH,  or  Pantagxaph  (from  the  Greek  T^ira,  all, 
and  7p&^ccr,  to  write),  an  instrument  for  making  a  redu<^d,  an 
enlarged,  or  an  exact  copy  of  a  plane  figure. 

In  its  commonest  form  it  consists  of  tiro  long  arms,  AB  and  A  C 
(fi^*  i)t  jointed  together  at  A,  and  two  short  arms,  FD  and  FE, 
tomtea  together  at  P  and  with  the  j^ 

long  arms  at  D  and  E;  FD  h  made 
exactly  equal  to  i4£  and  FE  to 
AD,  to  that  ADFE  is  a  paralleb- 
gram  whatever  the  angle  at  A. 
The  instrument  is  supported  parallel 
to  the  paper  on  castors,  on  which  it 
moves  freely      A  tube  is  usually 

fijoed  vertically  at  c,  near  the  ex-  ^  /-  -v  -vj 

tremtty  of  the  long  arm  AC,  and 
similar  tubes  are  mounted  on  plates  pj^^  |^ 

which  slide  along  the  short  arms  '    * 

BD  and  FD;  they  are  intended  to  hold  either  the  axle  pin  on  a 
weighted  fulcrum  round  which  the  instrument  turns,  or  a  steel 
pointer,  or  a  pencil,  interchangeably.  When  the  centres  of  the  tubes 
are  exactly  in  a  straight  line,  as  on  the  dotted  line  bfe,  the  small 
triangle  bjD  will  always  be  similar  to  the  large  triangle  ocA ;  and  then, 
if  the  fulcrum  is  placed  under  b,  the  pencil  at  /.  and  the  pointer  at  c, 
when  the  instrument  is  moved  round  the  fulcrum  as  a  pivot,  the  pencil 
and  the  pointer  will  move  paraltel  to  each  other  through  distances 
which  will  be  respectively  in  the  proportion  of  bf  to  be  i  thus  the  pencil 
at  /  draws  a  reduced  copy  of  the  map  under  the  pointer  at  c;  if  the 
pencil  and  the  pointer  were  interchanged  an  enlarged  copy  would  be 
drawn ;  if  the  fulcrum  and  pencil  were  interchanged,  and  the  slidere 
set  for  /  to  bisect  be,  the  map  would  be  copied  exactly.  Lines  are 
engraved  on  the  arms  BD  and  FD,  to  indicate  the  ^sitions  to  which 
the  slidcn  must  be  set  for  the  ratios  ),  ).  .  .,  which  are  commonly 
required. 

The  s<^uare  pantograph  of  Adrian  Gavard  consists  of  two  graduated 
arms  which  are  pivotecl  on  a  plain  bar  and  connected  by  a  graduated 
bar  sliding  between  them  throughout  their  entire  length,  to  be  set] 
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at  any  required  distance  from  the  plain  bar;  a  sliding  plate  carrying 
a  vertical  tube,  to  hold  either  the  axle  of  the  fulcrum,  the  pencil, 
or  the  pointer,  is  mounted  on  one  of  the  arms  and  on  a  prolongation 
of  the  plain  bar  beyond  the  other  arm,  and  also  on  the  graouated 
connecting  bar;  and  an  additional  arm  is  provided  bv  means  of  which 
reductions  below  or  enlargements  above  the  scales  given  on  the 
instrument  can  be  readily  cfTectcd. 

The  eidofraph  (Gr.  cliof,  form)  is  designed  to  supersede  the  panto* 
graph,  which  is  somewhat  unsteady,  having  several  supports  and 
joints.  It  is  composed  of  three  graduated  bars,  one  of  wmch  is  held 
over  a  fulcrum  and  carries  the  others,  which  are  lighter,  one  at  each 
extremity.  The  three  bars  are  movable  from  end  to  end  in  box- 
sockets,  each  having  an  index  and  a  vernier  in  contact  with  the 
graduated  scale.  The  box-socket  of  the  principal  bar  turns  round 
the  vertical  axle  of  the  fulcrum;  that  of  each  side  bar  is  attached 
to  a  vertical  axle,  which  also  carries  a  grooved  wheel  of  large 
diameter  and  turns  in  a  collar  at  either  end  of  the  principal  bar. 
The  two  wheels  are  of  exactly  the  same  diameter  and  are  connected 
by  a  steel  band  fitting  tightly  into  the  grooves,  so  that  they  always 
turn  together  through  identical  arcs;  thus  the  side  bars  over  yhich 
they  are  respectively  mounted,  when  once  set  parallel,  turn  with 
them  and  always  remain  parallel.  A  pointer  is  neld  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  side  bars  and  a  pencil  at  the  diagonally  opposite  end  of 
the  other.  The  bars  may  be  readily  set  by  their  graduated  scales 
to  positions  in  which  the  distances  of  the  pencil  and  the  pointer 
from  the  fulcrum  will  always  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  given  and  the 
required  map  scales. 

Numerous  other  modifications  have  been  proposed  from  time  to 
time;  many  forms  are  described  in  G.  Pellehn's  Der  Pantograph 
(BeHin,  1903). 

PANTOMIME,  a  term  which  has  been  employed  in  different 
senses  at  different  times  in  the  history  of  the  drama.  Of  the 
Roman  panlomimits,  a  spectacular  kind  of  play  in  which  the 
functions  of  the  actor  were  confined  to  gesticulation  and  dancing, 
while  occasional  music  was  sung  by  a  chorus  or  behind  the  scenes, 
some  account  is  given  under  Drama.  In  Roman  usage  the 
term  was  applied  both  to  the  actor  of  this  kind  of  play  and  to 
the  play  itself;  less  logically,  we  also  use  the  term  to  signify 
the  method  of  the  actor  when  confined  to  gesticulation.  His- 
torically  speaking,  so  far  as  the  Western  drama  is  concerned 
there  is  no  intrinsic  difference  between  the  Roman  paniomimus 
and  the  modern  "  ballet  of  action,"  except  that  the  latter  is 
accompanied  by  instrumental  music  only,  and  that  the  per- 
sonages appearing  in  it  are  not  usually  masked.  The  English 
*'  dumb-show,"  though  fulfilling  a  special  purpose  of  its  own, 
was  likewise  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  pantomimic.  The 
modern  pantomime,  as  the  word  is  still  used,  more  especially  in 
connexion  with  the  English  stage,  signifies  a  dramatic  enter- 
tainment in  which  the 'action  is  carried  on  with  the  help  of 
spectacle,  music  and  dancing,  and  in  which  the  performance  of 
that  action  or  of  its  adjuncts  is  conducted  by  certain  conventional 
characters,  originally  derived  from  Italian  "  masked  comedy," 
itself  an  adaptation  ol  the  fabuiac  Alcllatiae  of  ancient  Italy. 
Were  it  not  for  this  addition,  it  would  be  difficult  to  define 
modern  pantomime  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  masque;  and 
the  least  rational  of  English  dramatic  species  would  have  to  be 
regarded  as  essentially  identical  with  another  to  which  English 
literature  owes  some  of  its  choicest  fruit. 

The  contributory  elements  which  modern  pantomime  contains 
very  speedily,  though  in  varying  proportions  and  manifold 
combinations,  introduced  themselves  into  the  modern  drama  as 
it  had  been  called  into  life  by  the  Renaissance.  In  Italy  the 
transition  was  almost  imperceptible  from  the  pastoral  drama 
to  the  opera;  on  the  Spanish  stage  ballets  with  allegorical 
figures  and  military  spectacles  were  known  towards  the  close 
of  the  1 6th  century;  in  France  ballets  were  introduced  in  the 
days  of  Marie  de*  Medici,  and  the  popularity  of  the  opera  was 
fully  cslaMiihed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  history  of  these  elements  need  not  be  pursued  here,  but 
there  is  a  special  ingredient  in  modern  pantomime  of  which 
something  more  has  to  be  said.  From  the  latter  part  of  the 
i6lh  century  (Henry  HI.  in  1596,  sought  to  divert  the  dreaded 
slates-general  at  Blois  by  moans  of  the  celebrated  Italian  com- 
p.-^ny  of  the  Gdosi)  professional  Italian  comedy  (commcdia  deW 
arte,  dillcd  commcdia  aW  improviso  only  because  of  the  skill  with 
which  the  achcmcs  o(  its  plays  were  ftUcd  up  by  improvisation) 
bad  found  its  way  to  Paris  with  its  merry  compauv  ol  cVvw;ic\.w%, 


partly  corresponding  to  the  favourite  tjrpes  of  regnilar  csndif 
both  ancient  and  modem,  but  largely  bonowed  from  tbe  ne* 
species  of  masked  comedy — so  nlled  from  its  actioQ  bai| 
carried  on  by  certain  typical  figures  in  masks — said  to  htvehtct 
invented  earlier  in  the  same  century  by  Angelo  Beoko  (Rnzzasl^ 
of  Padua.    These  types,  local  in  origin,  included  Faadeltm  tht 
Venetian  merchant,  who  survives  in  the  uncommcxdal  Ftnidmrn^ 
the  Bolognese  DoUore,    The  Zannis  {Cunannis)  were  the  d*- 
mestic  servants  in  this  species  of  comedy,  and  included  ubo^ 
other  varieties  the  Arlecckino.   This  is  by  far  the  most  ioteraip 
ing  of  these  types,  and  by  far  the  best  discussed.  The  AHecddm 
was  formerly  supposed  to  have  been,  like  the  rest,  ol  ItiEn 
origin.    The  very  remarkable  contribution  (dted  bek>«)  d  Ik 
Otto  Driescn  to  the  literature  of  folk-lore  as  well  as  to  thai  oi  ill 
stage  seems  however  to  establish  the  conclusion  (to  vhidi  csdte 
conjectures  pointed)  that  the  word  Harlequin  or  Herfcfsn  ikrf 
French  origin,  and  that  the  dramatic  figure  of  Harleqain  km 
evolution  from  the  popular  tradition  of  the  harkHnfa^ 
mentioned  about  the  end  of  the  ixth  ccnttiry.by  tbe  Kcna 
Ordericus  Vitalis.    The  "  damned  souls  "  of  legend  becazne  ill 
comic  demons  of  later  centuries,  the  croque-sois  with  tbe  defh 
mask;  they  left  the  impress  of  their  likeness  on  tbe  bell-aorii 
of  the  religious  drama,  but  were  gradually  humanized  ai  t 
favourite  type  of  the  Parisian  popular  street -masques  {cksritBri^ 
of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.    Italian  literature  ccciaiuto^ 
a  single  passage  before  the  end  of  the  x6th  century  whici  oi 
be  brought  into  any  connexion  with  this  t>*pe — ^the  aiuMm 
(cat's  back)  of  canto  xxi.  of  the  Inferno.    The  Frencli  kil^ 
quin  was,  however,  easily  adopted  into  the  family  of  ItiiB 
comedy,  where  he  may,  like  his  costume,*  have  been  sMnriilri 
with  early  national  traditions,  and  where  he  continued  todrrap 
from  his  fellow  Zannis  of  the  stolid  sort,  the  Scapin  6i  TnaA 
comedy-farce.    From  the  time  of  the  performances  in  Taaai 
the  celebrated  Fedeli  company,  which  played  there  at  imanfc 
from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  lyth  century  oo«ii4 
performing  in  a  court  ballet  in  1636,  Tristran  Martindlihsdha 
its  harlequin,  and  the  character  thus  preceded  that  d  di 
Parisian  favourite  Trivelin,  whose  name  Cardinal  dc  Rcci  M 
fond  of  applying  to  Cardinal  JMazarin.   There  can  be  DoptiMtf 
here  of  pursuing  the  French  harlequin  through  bis  later  deidi^ 
ments  in  the  various  species  of  the  comic  drama,  incMiV 
that  of  the  marionettes,  or  of  examining  the  histoiyoftt 
supersession  by  Pierrot  and  of  his  ultimate  cxtinctioD. 

Students  of  French  comedy;  and  of  Molicre  in  particdti;* 
aware  of  the  influence  of  the  Italian  players  upon  the  pn^ 
of  French  comedy,  and  upon  the  works  of  its  incoayini^ 
master.      In  other  countries,  where  the  favourite  i)V*^ 
Italian  popular  comedy  had  been  less  generally  sees  or  ^ 
unknown,  popular  comic  figures  such  as  the  English  fookfls 
clowns,  the  German  Hanswunt,  or  the  Dutch  PickdkenMi,  *> 
ready  to  renew  themselves  in  any  and  every  fashioa  •■ 
preserved  to  them  the  gross  salt  favoured  by  thdr  jnMft 
Indeed,  in  Germany,  where  the  term  pantomime  wis  i<  ■* 
a  rude  form  of  dramatic  buffoonery,  corresponding  tolhio'^ 
sides  of  the  modem  English  species  so<alled,  long  6oonikei* 
threw  back  for  centuries  the  progress  of  the  regalir<** 
The  banishment  of  Hanswursl  from  the  Gennao  sup  * 
formally  proclaimed  by  the  famous  actress  Caroline  Naatg* 
Leipzig  in  a  play  composed  for  the  purpose  in  1737.  Aftff'"' 
at  last  suppressed,  it  found  a  commendable  substitite  ■  ■ 
modern  Zaubcrposse^  the  more  genial  Menna  countefpBta* 
Paris  ficric  and  the  modem  English  extravaganza.       _^  ^ 

In  England,  where  the  masque  was  only  quite  «kI***J 
revived  after  the  Restoration,  the  love  of  spectade  u^** 
frivolous  allurements  was  at  first  mainly  met  by  the  vtf* 
forms  of  dramatic  entertainment  which  went  by  the  ^* 
"  opera."  In  the  preface  to  Albion  and  A ibami»s ( 16S5). ftl* 
gives  a  definition  of  opera  which  would  fairiy  apply  tb^^ 
extravaganza,  or  to  modern  pantomime  with  the  hute?**- 

*  The  traditional  costume  of  the  ancient  Ronun  «i«  *^S 
the  centunculus  or  variegated  (hariequin's)  jacket,  iheib***'* 
\\m&  vMiC'j  ^^K5t  zsA  the  unshod  feet. 
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out.  Character-dandng  was,  however,  at  the  same  time 
dy  introduced  into  regular  comedy;  and,  as  the  theatres 
1  with  one  another  in  seeking  quocunque  mode  to  gain  the 
mr  of  the  public,  the  English  stage  was  fully  prepared  for  the 
nration  which  awaited  it.  Curiously  enough,  the  long-lived 
cumbrous  growth  called  pantomime  in  England  owes  its 
lediate  origin  to  the  beginnings  of  a  dramatic  species  which 
iitistically  furnished  congenial  delight  to  nearly  two  centuries 
Venchmen.  Of  the  early  history  of  vaudeville  it  must  here 
ee  to  say  that  the  unprivileged  actors,  at  the  fairs,  who  had 
owed  some  of  the  favourite  character-types  of  Italian  popular 
edy,  after  eluding  prohibitions  against  the  use  by  them  of 
igatt  and  song,  were  at  last  allowed  to  set  up  a  comic  opera 
bcir  own.  About  the  second  quarter  of  the  z8th  century, 
re  these  performers  were  incorporated  with  the  Italians,  the 
:  kind  of  dramatic  entertainment  combining  pantomime 
cr  with  dialogue  and  song  enjoyed  high  favour  with  the 
ch  and  their  visitors  during  this  period  of  peace.  The 
'tt3U  was  cultivated  by  Le  Sage  and  other  writers  of  mark, 
1^  it  did  not  conquer  an  enduring  place  in  dramatic  litera- 
Un  rather  later,  when  it  had,  ftioreover,  been  completely 
malized  by  the  extension  of  the  Italian  tyi>es. 
was  this  popular  species  of  entertainment  which,  under  the 
s  of  pantomime,  was  transplanted  to  England  before  in 
oe  it  had  attained  to  any  fixed  form,  or  could  claim  for  its 
actions  any  place  in  dramatic  literature.  CoUey  Cibber 
ions  as  the  fiiist  example,  followed  by  "  that  Succession  of 
tiou^  Medlies,"  a  piece  on  the  story  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
h  was  still  in  dumb-show;  for  he  describes  it  as  "  form'd  into 
anccted  Presentation  of  Dances  in  Character,  wherein  the 
ons  were  so  happily  expressed,  and  the  whole  Story  so 
ipbly  told,  by  a  mute  Narration  of  Gesture  only,  that  even 
ing  Spectators  allow'd  it  both  a  pleasing  and  a  rational 
rtainment."  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Harlequin  and 
sompanions  figured  in  this  piece.  Genest,  who  has  no 
"d  of  it,  dates  the  period  when  such  entertainments  first 
s  into  vogue  in  England  about  1733.  In  that  year  the 
omime  of  Harlequin  Dr  Faustus  had  been  produced  at  Drury 
e — its  author  being  John  Thurmond,  a  dancing  master,  who 
rwards  (in  1727)  published  a  grotesque  entertainment  called 
Miser,  Of  Wagner  and  Abericock  (a  copy  of  this  is  in  the 
X  Library).  Hereupon,  in  December  1733,  John  Rich 
12-1761),  then  lessee  of  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
daccd  there  as  a  rival  pantomime  The  Necromancer,  or 
tkry  of  Dr  Faustus,  no  doubt,  says  Genest,  "  gotten  up  with 
criw  ^lendour."  He  had  as  early  as  1717  been  connected 
b  the  production  of  a  piece  called  Harlequin  Executed,  and 
re  seem  traces  of  similar  entertainments  as  far  back  as  the 
f  >7oo.  But  it  was  the  inspiriting  influence  of  French  example 
the  keen  rivalry  between  the  London  houses,  which  in  1723 
fyestabUshed  pantomime  on  the  English  stage.  Rich  was 
^  time  fighting  a  difficult  battle  against  Drury  Lane,  and 
PUitomimes  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  afterwards  at 
^t  Garden,  were  extraordinarily  successful.  He  was 
^  an  inimitable  harlequin,  and  from  Garrick's  lines  in  his 
1^  it  appears  that  his  acting  consisted  of  "  frolic  gestures  " 
"^t  words.  The  favourite  Drury  Lane  harlequin  was 
'Uiman  (Pope's  "poor  Pinky");  readers  of  the  Taller 
*^9)  will  remember  the  ironical  nicety  with  which  his  merits 
'^l^ed  against  those  of  his  competitor  Bullock  at  the 
^ousc.  CoUey  Cibber,  when  described  by  Pope  as  "  mount- 
**  wind  on  grinning  dragons"  briskly  denied  having  in 
*^  person  or  otherwise  encouraged  such  fooleries;  in  his 
My,  however,  he  enters  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  himself 
^ving  allowed  himself  to  be  forced  into  countenancing 
^in-shops  of  the  stage,"  pleading  that  he  was  justified 
^i^aBity,  as  Henry  IV.  was  in  changing  his  religion.  Another 
^  Pope's,  Lewis  Theobald,  was  himself  the  author  of  more 
One  pantomime;  their  titles  already  run  in  the  familiar 
"■^  «.g.  A  Dramatick  Entertainment,  caiVd  Harlequin  a 
^^r,  wiik  the  Loves  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine  (1725;  the  "  book 
^  'Vrords,"  as  it  may  be  called,  is  lo  the  Vycc  Libnry).  la 


another  early  pantomime  (also  in  the  Dyce  Library)  called 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  with  the  Rape  of  Cdombine,  or  The  Flying 
Lovers,  there  are  five  "  interludes,  three  serious  and  two  comic." 
This  is  precisely  in  the  manner  of  Fielding's  dramatic  squib 
against  pantomimes.  Tumble-down  Dick,  or  Phaeton  in  the  Suds, 
first  acted  in  1744,  and  ironically  dedicated  to  ".Mr  John  Lun," 
the  name  that  Rich  chose  to  assume  as  harlequin.  It  is  a  capital 
bit  of  burlesque,  which  seems  to  have  been  directly  suggestnl  by 
Pritchard's  Fall  of  PliaeUm,  produced  in  1736. 

There  seems  no  need  to  pursue  further  the  history  of  English 
pantomime  in  detaiL  "Things  of  this  nature  are  above 
criticism,"  as  Mr  Machine,  the  "  composer  "  of  Phaeton,  says  in 
Fielding's  piece.  The  attempt  was  made  more  than  once  to  free 
the  stage  from  the  incubus  of  entertainments  to  which  the  public 
persisted  in  flocking;  in  vain  Colley  Cibber  at  first  laid  down  the 
rule  of  never  giving  a  pantomime  together  with  a  good  play;  in 
vdia  his  son  Theophilus  after  him  advised  the  return  of  part  of 
the  entrance  money  to  those  who  would  leave  the  house  before 
the  pantomime  began.  "It  may  be  questioned,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "  if  there  was  a  demand  for  the  return  of  £20  in  ten 
years."  Pantomime  carried  everything  before  it  when  there 
were  several  theatres  in  London,  and  a  dearth  of  high  dramatic 
talent  prevailed  in  all;  and,  allowing  for  occasional  counter- 
attractions  of  a  not  very  dissimilar  nature,  pantomime  continued 
to  flourish  after  the  Licensing  Act  of  1737  had  restricted  the 
number  of  London  play-houses,  and  after  Garrick's  star  had  risen 
on  the  theatrical  horizon.  He  was  himself  obliged  to  satisfy 
the  public  appetite,  and  to  disoblige  the  admirers  of  his  art,  in 
deference  to  the  drama's  most  imperious  patrons-'-the  public  at 
large. 

In  France  an  attempt  was  made  by  Noverre  (q.v.)  to  restore 
pantomime  proper  to  the  stage  as  an  independent  species,  by 
treating  mythological  subjects  seriously  in  artificial  ballets. 
This  attempt,  which  of  course  could  not  prove  permanently 
successful,  met  in  England  also  with  great  applause.  In  an 
anonymous  tract  of  the  year  1789  in  the  Dyce  Library,  attributed 
by  Dyce  to  Archdeacon  Nores  (the  author  of  the  Glossary), 
Noverre's  pantomime  or  ballet  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  commended 
as  of  very  extraordinary  merit  in  the  choice  and  execution  of 
the  subject.  It  seems  to  have  been  without  words.  The  writer 
of  the  tract  states  that  "  very  lately  the  serious  ptantomime  has 
made  a  new  advance  in  this  country,  and  has  gained  establish- 
ment in  an  English  theatre  ";  but  he  leaves  it  an  open  question 
whether  the  grand  ballet  of  Medea  and  Jason  (apparently  pro- 
duced a  few  years  earlier,  for  a  btirlesque  on  the  subject  came  out 
in  1 781) was  the  first  complete  performance  of  the  kind  produced 
in  England.  He  also  notes  The  DetUh  of  Captain  Cook,  adapted 
from  the  Parisian  stage,  as  possessing  considerable  dramatic 
merit,  and  exhibiting  "  a  pleasing  picture  of  savage  customs  and 
manners." 

To  conclude,  the  chief  difference  between  the  earlier  and  later 
forms  of  English  pantomime  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
earlier  Harlequin  pervaded  the  action,  app>earing  in  the. comic 
scenes  which  alternated  throughout  the  piece  with  the  serious 
which  formed  the  backbone  of  the  story.  Columbine  (originally 
in  Italian  comedy  Harlequin's  daughter)  was  generally  a  village 
maiden  courted  by  her  adventurous  lover,  whom  ^dllage  con- 
stables pursued,  thus  performing  the  bborious  part  of  the  police- 
man of  the  modem  harlequinade.  The  brilliant  scenic  effects 
were  of  course  accumulated,  instead  of  up>on  the  transformation 
scene,  up>on  the  last  scene  of  all,  which  in  modem  pantomime 
follows  upon  the  shadowy  chase  of  the  characters  called  the  rally. 
The  commanding  influence  of  the  clown,  to  whom  pantaloon 
is  attached  as  friend,  flatterer  and  foil,  seems  to  be  of  compara- 
tively modern  growth;  the  most  famous  of  his  craft  was  un- 
doubtedly Joseph  Grimaldi  (1779-1837).  His  memory  is  above 
all  connected  with  the  famous  pantomime  of  Mother  Coose, 
produced  at  Covcnt  Garden  in  1806.  The  older  British  type  of 
Christmas  pantomime,  which  kept  its  place  in  London  till  the 
'seventies,  has  been  preserved  from  oblivion  in  ThacU.era.V* 
Sketches  and  Travels  in  London.  IVi^s  ^v'^^'^^ '^"^  ^^"^  >j^\.n»\!>s3\^ 
extinct;  but,  by  deuces,  i^c  nsfc  ol  \.\xt  m"vx»K.-\a5^  wA  ^^ 
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popularity  of  a  new  type  of  music-hatl  perfonner  influenced  the 
character  of  the  show  which  was  given  under  the  name  of  a 
Christmas  pantomime  at  the  theatres,  and  it  became  more  of  a 
burlesque  "  variety  entertainment,"  dovetailed  into  a  fairy  play 
and  with  the  "  harlequinade  "  part  (which  had  formed  the  dosing 
scene  of  the  older  sort)  sometimes  omitted.  The  word  had  really 
lost  its  meaning.  The  thing  itself  survived  rather  in  such 
occa^onal  appearances  of  the  Pierrot  "  drama  without  words  " 
as  charmed  London  playgoers  in  the  early  'nineties  in  such 
pieces  as  L' Enfant  praiigue, 

AuTROiUTiES. — ^For    a  general   survev  see   K.  F.    F.  Flficel, 
Cesckichte  des  CroUsk-Komtscken,  revised  ed.  by  F.  W.  Eveung 

51867);  A.  Pougin,  Dichonnaire  kistorique  et  ptUoresmu  du  tkidtre 
Pans,  1885).  As  to  the  commedia  daTarte,  masked,  comedy,  in 
taly  and  France,  and  their  influence  on  French  regular  comedy, 
see  L.  Moland,  Malikre  et  la  comidU  italienne  (and  ed.,  Paris,  1867), 
and  O.  Driesen't  remarkable  study,  Der  Ursprunt  des  HarUkm 
(Berlin,  1904).  As  to  the  German  Hanswurst  and  Hanswurstiaden, 
see  G.  Gervinus,  Gescktekte  der  deiUscken  Duktuiuf,  vol.  iii.  (Leipzig, 
1853) :  £•  Devrient,  Cesck.  derdeutscken  Schauspiefkttnst,  vol.  li.  (Leip- 


As  to  English  pantomime,  sec  Gcnestj  Account  of  the  Englisk  Stage 
(10  vols.,  Bath,  185a),  especially  vol.  uL;  Dibdin,  Comply  History 


(A.W,W.) 

PANT6n,  a' town  of  north-western  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Lugo;  in  a  mountainous  district,  watered  by  the  rivers  Mifto 
and  Cabe.  Pop.  (1900),  12,988.  Livestock  is  extensively  reared, 
and  laige  quantities  of  wheat,  wine,  oats  and  potatoes  are 
produced.  The  other  industries  are  distilling  and  linen 
manufacture.  The  nearest  railway  station  is  6  m.  east,  at 
Montforte. 

PANTRT  (O.  Fr.  paneUrie;  Med.  Lat.  pandariat  a  bread-shop, 
from  pants,  bread),  originaUy  a  room  in  a  house  used  for  the 
storage  of  bread,  hence  "  pantcr  "  or  "  pantler,"  an  oflScer  of  a 
household  in  charge  of  the  bread  and  stores.  Li  the  royal  house- 
hold of  England  the  office  was  merged  in  that  of  butler.  At 
coronations  the  office  of  "  pannetcr  "  was  held  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Kibworth  Beauchamp;  it  was  his  duty  to  carry  the 
salt-cellar  and  carving-knives  to  the  royal  table,  and  he  kept 
these  as  his  fee.  The  last  holder  of  the  office  was  Ambrose 
Dudley,  son  of  John,  duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Elizabeth's 
coronation.  At  his  death  the  manor  reverted  to  the  Crown. 
"  Pantry  "  was  early  widened  in  meaning  to  include  a  room  in  a 
house  i^ed  for  the  storing  of  all  kinds  of  food,  and  is  now 
restricted  to  the  butler's  or  parlourmaid's  room,  where  plate, 
china,  glass,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  table  is  kept,  and  duties  in 
connexion  with  the  serving  of  the  table  are  performed. 

PANTUN  (Paktoum),  a  form  of  verse  of  Malay  origin.  An 
imitation  of  the  form  has  been  adopted  in  French  and  also  in 
English  verse,  where  it  is  known  as  "  pantoum."  The  Malay 
pantun  is  a  quatrain,  the  first  and  third  and  the  second  and  foxirth 
lines  of  which  rhyme.  The  peculiarity  of  the  verse-form  resides 
in  the  fact  that  the  first  two  lines  have  as  a  rule  no  actual 
connexion.  In  so  far  as  meaning  is  concerned,  with  the  two  last. 
Of  with  one  another,  and  have  for  their  raison  d'Ure  a  means 
of  supplying  rhymes  for  the  concluding  lines.    For  ihstance: — 

SinSdok  kdyu  di-Hmba 
Binang  kdratt  blr-stmpid  pSlek: 
SUnggok  dmok  ber-tindek  rt'Aa, 
Jdngan  di-kdrap  kaUt^kan  kiUek. 

The  rhododendron  u  a  wood  of  the  junsle, 

The  strings  witnin  the  frame-work  of  the  loom  are  b  a  tangled 

knot. 
It  is  true  that  I  nt  on  thy  lap, 

But  do  not  therefore  cherish  the  hope  that  thou  canst  take 
any  other  liberty. 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  the  first  two  lines  have  00  meaning, 
though  according  to  the  Malayan  mind,  on  occasion,  these 
"rhyme-making"  lines  are  held  to  contain  some  obscure, 
Ormbolical  reference  to  those  which  follow  them.  The  Malay 
is  not  exacting  with  regard  to  the  correctness  of  his  rhymes. 


and  to  his  ear  rimba  and  nha  ihyme  as  exactly  as  pttek  and 
IMeh.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  the  above  example,  as  is 
not  infrequently  the  case  with  the  Malay  pantun,  there  is  a 
similar  attempt  at  rhyme  between  the  initial  words  of  the  lines 
as  well  as  between  the  word  with  which  they  conclude,  senMdok 
and  sUnggokt  benang  nndjtagan,  and  kdrap  and  kdrap  all  rhyming 
to  the  Malayan  ear  There  are  large  numbers  of  weU-known 
panttm  with  which  practically  all  Malays  are  acquainted,  mudi 
as  the  commoner  proverbs  are  familiar  to  us  all,  and  it  ia  not  aa 
infrequent  practice  in  conversation  for  the  first  line  of  a  pantmn — 
viz.:  one  of  the  two  lines  to  which  no  real  meaning  attaches — to 
be  quoted  alone,  the  audience  bdng  supposed  to  possess  the 
necessary  knowledge  to  fit  on  the  remaining  lines  for  himsflf  and 
thus  to  discover  the  significance  of  the  allusion.  Among  ctdtured 
Makys,  more  especially  those  living  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  the 
raja's  court,  new  pantun  are  constantly  being  composed,  many  of 
them  being  of  a  highly  topical  character,  and  these  inaprovisa- 
tions  are  quoted  from  man  to  man  until  they  become  current  like 
the  old,  well-known  verses,  though  within  a  far  more  restricted 
area.  Often  too,  the  pantun  is  used  in  love-making,  bat  they  are 
then  usually  composed  for  the  exdusive  use  of  the  author  aiid  for 
the  ddectation  of  his  lady-tovea,  and  do  not  find  their  way  into 
the  public  stock  of  versesw  "  Capping  "  pantun  is  also  a  not 
uncommon  pastime,  and  many  Malays  will  continue  such  coo- 
testb  for  hours  without  once  repeating  the  same  verse,  and  often 
improvising  quatrains  when  thdr  stock  threatens  to  became 
exhausted.  When  this  game  is  played  by  skilled .  versifiers, 
the  pantun  last  quoted,  and  very  frequently  the  seooml  line 
thereof,  is  used  as  the  tag  on  to  which  to  hug  the  iwircrrding 
verse. 

The  "  pantoum  "  as  a  form  of  verse  was  introduced  into  French 
by  Victor  Hugo  in  Les  Orientates  (1829)  It  was  also  paactised 
by  Theodore  de  BanvUle  and  Leconte  de  Lisle.  Austin  Dobson's 
In  Town  is  an  example  of  its  use,  in  a  lighter  manner,  in 
English.  In  the  French  and  English  imitation  the  vctk  form  is 
in  four-line  stanzas,  the  second  and  fourth  line  <rf  each  verse 
forming  the  first  and  third  of  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  last 
stanza,  where  the  first  and  third  line  of  the  finst  stanza  form 
the  second  and  fourth  line.  (H.  CtJ 

PANTASIS  (more  correctly,  Pakyassb),  of  Halicaxnassos, 

Greek  epic  poet,  unde  or  cousin  of  Herodotus,  flourished  about 

470  B.c    He  was  put  to  death  by  the  tyrant  Lygdamis  (c  454!. 

His  chief  poems  were  the  Heraclnas  in  14  books,  deacxxbing  the 

adventures  of  Herades  in  various  parts  of  the  wodd,  and  the 

lonica  in  degiacs,  giving  an  account  of  the  founding  and  settle- 

ment  of  the  Ionic  colonies  in  Asia  Minor.    Althou^  not  much 

esteemed  in  his  own  time,  which  was  unfavounble  to 

poetry,  he  was  highly  thought  of  by  later  critics,  soine  of 

assigned  him  the  next  place  to  Homer  (see  (^uintilian,  InO. 

X  X.  54).   The  few  extant  fragments  show  beauty  and  foDoesa  of 

expression,  and  harmonious  rhythm. 

Fragments  in  G.  Kinkel,  Epic,  PpeL  fragnunia.  (i877)t  ed. 
ately  by  J.  P  Tzschtmcr  (1842);  F.  P.  Funcke,  De  PaoasHis 
(1837) ;  R.  Kiausse,  De  Panyasside  (1891). 

PAOU,  CE8ARB  (1840-1902),  Italian  hbtorian  and  pslaco- 
graphcr,  son  of  senator  Baldossare  PaoU,  was  bom  and  edocatcd 
in  Florence.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  given  an  appoint* 
ment  in  the  record  office  of  his  native  dty;  from  1865  to  XS71  he 
was  attached  to  thje  Archives  of  Sienna,  but  eventually  iitwaMd 
to  Florence.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  first  professor  of 
graphy  and  diplomatics  at  the  Istituto  di  Studii  Si 
Florence,  where  be  continued  to  work  at  the  intopffctuvm  of 
MSS.  In  1887  he  became  editor  of  the  AreAivio  stonc§  i*gfsg»i> 
to  which  he  himself  contributed  numerous  articles.  His 
consist  of  a  large  number  of  historical  essays,  studies  on 
graphy,  transcriptions  of  state  and  other  papers,  reviews, 

See  C.  Lupt,  "  Cesare  PaoU,**  in  the  Artkine  Oarice 
voL  xxix.  (1902),  with  a  complete  Hst  of  his  worics. 

PAOU,  PASQUAUS  (x72S~i8o7),  Corsican  gcnenl  and  patriot^ 
was  bom  at  Stretta  in  the  parish  of  Rostino     13t  was  the 
of  Giadnto  PaoU,  who  had  led  the  Corsican  rebels 
(Genoese  tyranny.    Pasquak  followed  his  iather  iato 
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serving  with  dstiocdon  in  the  Neapolitan  army;  on  his  return 
to  Coxsica  iq.v.)  he  was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  rebel 
forces,  and  after  a  aeries  of  successful  actions  lie  drove  the 
Genoese  from  the  whole  island  except  a  few  coast  towns.  He 
then  set  to  work  to  reorganize  the  government,  introducing 
many  useful  reforms,  and  he  founded  a  university  at  Corte.  In 
1767  be  wrested  the  island  of  Capraia  from  the  Genoese,  who, 
despairing  of  ever  being  able  to  subjugate  Corsica,  again  sold 
tbeLr  rights  over  it  to  France.  For  two  years  Paoli  fought 
desperatdy  against  the  new  invaders,  until  in  1769  he  was  de- 
feated by  vastly  superior  forces  under  Count  de  Vauz,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  England.  In  1789  he  went  to  Paris  with  the 
permiflsiott  of  the  constituent  assembly,  and  was  afterwards  sent 
back  to  Corsica  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-generaL  Disgusted 
with  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionary  government  and  having 
been  accused  of  treason  by  the  Convention,  he  summoned  a 
totuuita,  or  assembly,  at  Corte  in  1793,  with  himself  as  president 
and  formally  seceded  from  France.  He  then  offered  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  island  to  the  British  government,  but  finding  no 
support  in  that  quarter,  he  was  forced  to  go  into  exile  once  more, 
and  Corsica  became  a  French  department.  He  retired  to  London 
in  X796,  when  he  obtained  a  pension;  he  died  on  the  5th  of 
February  XS07. 

See  BoswcU's  Lift  of  Johuon,  and  lus  Aecotmt  cf  Corsica  and 
Memoirs  of  P.  Padt  (1768) ;  N.  Tommaseo,  "  Letteredi  Paaquale  de 
Paoli  "  Qn  Archtno  itorico  italianOf  1st  aeries,  vol.  xi.),  and  Delia 
Corsica,  ifc.  Gbid.,  nuova  eerie,  vol.  xi.,  parte  iL);  Pompei,  De  Vital 
dela  Corse  (I^Sr  1821);  Giovanni  Livi,  '*  Lettere  inedite  di  Pasquale 
Pioli*'  (in  Arch,  stor.  iUu.,  5th  series,  vols.  v.  and  vi.) ;  BartoU,  Hisloria 
di  Pascal  Paoli  (Bastia,  1891) ;  Lendsa,  P.  Paoli  e  la  guerra  d'indipeu- 
denta  deUa  Corsica  (Milano.  xSoo);  and  Comte  de  Buttafuoco,  rrar- 
memts  pour  sorvir  d  Fkistoire  de  (a  Corse  de  1764  d  1769  (Bastia,  1859;. 

PAPACY'  (a  term  formed  on  the  analogy  of  **  abbacy*'  from 
Lat.  ^^o,  pope;  cf.  Fr.  papauU  on  the  analogy  of  royauU. 
Florence  of  Worcester,  A.D.  1044,  quoted  by  Du  Cange  s.v. 
Papa,  has  the  Latin  form  papatia;  the  New  Eng,  Did,  quotes 
Gower,  Conf.  i.  358,  as  the  earliest  instance  of  the  word  Papacie)^ 
the  name  most  commonly  applied  to  the  office  and  position  of  the 
bishop  or  pope  of  Rome,  in  respect  both  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal  authority  claimed  by  him,  i.e.  as  successor  of  St  Peter 
and  Vicar  of  Christ,  over  the  Catholic  Church,  and  as  sovereign  of 
the  former  papal  states.  (See  Pope  and  Roman  Caihouc 
Chukch.) 

I. — From  the  Origins  to  1087. 

The  (Christian  community  at  Rome,  founded,  apparently,  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius  (41-54),  at  once  assumed  great 
importance,  as  is  clearly  attested  by  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  (58).  It  received  later  the  visit  of  Paul 
while  a  prisoner,  and,  according  to  a  tradition  which 
is  now  but  little  disputed,  that  of  the  apostle  Peter. 
Peter  died  there,  in  64,  without  doubt,  among  the  Christians 
whom  Nero  had  put  to  death  as  guilty  of  the  burning  of  Rome. 
Paul's  career  was  also  terminated  at  Rome  by  martyrdom.  Other 
places  had  been  honoured  by  the  presence  and  preaching  of  these 
great  leaders  of  new-bom  Christianity;  but  it  is  at  Rome  that 
they  had  borne  witness  to  the  Gospel  by  the  shedding  of  their 
blood;  there  they  were  buried,  and  their  tombs  were  known  and 
honoured.  These  facts  rendered  the  Roman  (Church  in  the 
highest  degree  sacred.  About  the  time  that  Peter  and  Paul 
died  in  Rome  the  primitive  centre  of  Christianity-~that  is  to  say, 
Jerusalem  was  disappearing  amidst  the  disaster  of  the  war  of 
the  Roman  Empire  with  the  Jews.  Moreover,  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,*  narrowed  by  Jewish  Christian  particularism,  was 
hardly  qualified  to  remain  the  metropolis  of  Christianity,  which 
was  graidually  gaim'ng  ground  in  the  Graera-Roman  world. 
The  true  centre  of  this  world  was  the  capital  of  the  Empire;  the 
transference  was  consequently  accepted  as  natural  at  an  early 

'This  article  is  a  general  history  in  outline  of  the  papacy  itself. 
Special  periods,  or  aspects  are  dealt  with  in  fuller  detail  elsewhere, 
«.{.  in  the  biographical  notices  of  the  various  popes,  or  in  such 
•nicies  as  Chubch  History  ;  Roman  Catholic  (:rurch;  Invbsti- 
TVXKs;  Canon  Law;  Ecclbsiastical  Jusisdiction;  Ultbamon- 
YANiSM ;  or  the  articles  OB  the  various  eocwsiastical  councils. 
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date.  The  idea  that  the  Roman  Church  is  at  the  head  of  the 
other  Churches,  and  has  towards  them  certain  duties  consequent 
on  this  position,  is  expressed  in  various  ways,  with  more  or  less 
clearness,  in  writings  such  as  those  of  Clemens  Romanus,  Ignatius 
of  Antioch  and  Hermas.  In  the  2nd  century  all  Christendom 
flocked  to  Rome;  there  was  a  constant  stream  of  people — ^bishops 
from  distant  parts,  apologists  or  heresiarchs.  AU  that  was  done 
or  taught  in  Rome  was  immediately  echoed  through  all  the  other 
CThurches;  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  constantly  lay  stress  upon  the 
tradition  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  in  those  very  eariy  days 
was  almost  without  rivals,  save  in  Asia,  where  there  were  a 
number  of  flourishing  Churches,  also  apostolic  in  origin,  forming 
a  compact  group  and  conscious  of  their  dignity.  The  great 
reception  given  to  Polycaip  on  his  visit  to  Rome  in  aj>.  155  and 
the  attitude  of  St  Irenaeus  show  that  on  the  whole  the  traditions 
of  Rome  and  of  Asia  harmonized  quite  welL  They  came  into 
conflict,  however  (c.  A.D.  190),  on  the  question  of  the  celebration 
of  the  festival  of  Easter.  The  bishop  of  Rome,  Victor,  desired 
his  colleagues  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  to  form  them- 
selves into  cotmcils  to  inquire  into  this  matter.  _. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  by  all;  and,  the  con-  ASLenyot 
sultation  restUting  in  favour  of  the  Roman  usage,  tt*  J^anw 
Victor  thought  fit  to  exclude  the  recalcitrant  Churches  '^''^^f*' 
of  Asia  from  the  Catholic  communion.  His  conduct  in  this 
dispute,  though  its  severity  may  have  been  open  to  criticism,* 
indicates  a  very  definite  conception  on  his  part  of  his  authority 
over  the  universal  Church.  In  the  3rd  century  the  same  position 
was  maintained,  and  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Church  continued 
to  speak  with  the  greatest  authority.  We  find  cases  ci  their 
intervention  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Alexandria,  of  the 
East,  of  Africa,  Gaul  and  Spain.  Though  the  manner  in  which 
they  wielded  their  authority  sometimes  meets  with  criticism 
(Irenaeus,  Cjrprian,  Firmilianus),  the  principle  of  it  is  never 
questioned.  However,  as  time  went  on,  certain  Churches 
became  powerful  centres  of  Christianity,  and  even  when  they  did 
not  come  into  conflict  with  her,  their  very  existence  tended  to 
diminish  the  prestige  of  the  Roman  Church. 

After  the  period  of  the  persecutions  had  passed  by,  the 
great  ecclesiastical  capitals  Carthage,  Alexandria,  Antiodi  and 
Constantinople,  as  secondary  centres  of  organisation  coatitiagnt 
and  administration,  drew  to  themselves  and  kept  in  ponoelm 
their  hands  a  share  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  It  was  fgf  c«iiwlg 
only  under  quite  exceptional  circumstances  that  any  ^'"**^ 
necxl  was  felt  for  oecumenical  decisions.  Further,  the  direction 
of  affairs,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  tended  to  pass  from 
the  bishops  to  the  state,  which  was  now  christianized.  The 
Eastern  Church  had  soon  de  facto  as  its  head  the  Eastern  emperors. 
Henceforth  it  receded  more  and  more  from  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  this  centrifugal  movement  was  greatly 
helped  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Church,  having  ceased  to 
know  the  Greek  language,  found  herself  practically  excluded 
from  the  world  of  Greek  Christianity. 

In  the  West  also  centrifugal  forces  made  themselves  felt. 
After  Cyprian  the  African  episcopate,  in  proportion  as  it  per- 
fected its  organization,  seemed  to  feel  less  and  less  the  need  for 
close  relations  with  the  apostolic  see.  In  the  4th  century  the 
Donatist  party  was  in  open  schism;  the  orthodox  party  had  the 
upper  hand  in  the  time  of  Aurelius  and  Augustine;  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  councils  further  increased  the  corporate  cohesion 
of  the  African  Episcopal  body.  From  them  sprang  a  code  of 
ecclesiastical  laws  and  a  whole  judicial,  organization,  ^th 
this  organization,  under  the  popes  Zosimus,  Boniface  and  Celes- 
tine  the  Roman  CThurch  came  into  conflict  on  somewhat  trivial 
grounds,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  being  worsted  in  the  struggle, 
when  the  Vandal  invasion  of  Africa  took  place,  and  for  nearly 
a  century  to  come  the  Catholic  communities  were  subjected  to 
very  hard  treatment.  The  revival  which  took  place  under 
Byzantine  rule  (6th  and  7th  centuries)  was  of  little  importance; 

*  Victor's  conduct  in  this  matter  was  not  approved  by  a  number 
of  bishops  (including  Irenaeus),  who  protested  against  it 
UprvwofiOK^ki/beiiTtu)  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  Christian-  love 
(Eusebius,  Hisi,  ecd:y,  94).— {£0.] 
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bat  the  autonomy  which  had  been  denied  them  under  Aureb'us 
was  maintained  to  the  end,  that  is  to  say,  up  till  the  Mahommedan 
conquest. 

During  the  4th  century  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  Roman  Church  played  a  comparatively  insignificant 
n*  Romaa  P^^  ^  ^^  West.  From  the  time  of  popes  Damasus 
Ctardkla  and  Siridus  various  affairs  were  referred  to  Rome 
tt»  ¥1*  from  Africa,  Spain  or  GauL  The  popes  were  asked 
Cmi«t>  lo  gjyg  decisions,  and  in  answer  to  those  demands 
drew  up  their  first  decretals.  However,  side  by  side  with  the 
Roman  see  was  that  of  Milan,  which  was  also  the  capital  of 
the  Western  Empire.  From  time  to  time  it  seemed  as  if  Milan 
would  become  to  Rome  what  Constantinople  was  to  Alexandria. 
However,  any  danger  that  menaced  the  prestige  of  Rome  dis- 
appeared when  the  emperor  Honorius  removed  the  imperial 
residence  to  Ravenna,  and  still  more  so  when  the  Western 
emperors  were  repUced  in  the  north  of  Italy  by  barbarian 
sovereigns,  who  were  Arians. 

In  Spain,  Gaul,  Brittany  and  the  provinces  of  the  Danube, 
similar  political  changes  took  place.  When  orthodox  Christianity 
T^auKek^'^  gained  the  upper  hand  besrond  the  Alps  and  the 
imUtm  Pyrenees,  the  episcopate  of  those  countries  grouped 
y— <^»*g  itself,  as  it  had  done  in  the  East,  around  the 
*'^'*"*  sovereigns.  In  Spain  was  produced  a  fairly  strong 
religious  centralization  around  the  Visigothic  king  and  the  metro- 
politan of  Toledo.  In  Gaul  there  was  no  chief  metropolitan;  but 
the  king's  court  became,  even  sooner  than  that  of  Spain,  the 
centre  of  episcopal  affairs.  The  Britons  and  Irish,  whose  remote- 
ness made  them  free  from  restriction,  developed  still  more  decided 
individuality.  In  short,  the  workings  of  all  the  Western  episco- 
pates, from  Africa  to  the  ocean,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  lay 
outside  the  ordinary  influence  of  the  Roman  see.  AU  of  them, 
g^,f,ftrtoB  ^vco  down  to  the  metropolitan  sees  of  Milan  and 
0/ttv  Aquileia,  practised  a  certain  degree  of  autonomy,  and 
P^'p^  in  the  6th  century  this  developed  into  what  is  called 
^■'***'*^'  the  Schism  of  the  Three  Chapters.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  this  schism,  these  episcopates  were  by  no  means  in  op- 
position to  the  Holy  See.  They  always  kept  up  relations  of  some 
kind,  especially  by  means  of  pilgrimages,  and  it  was  admitted 
that  in  any  disputes  which  might  arise  with  the  Eastern  Church, 
the  pope  had  the  right  to  speak  as  representative  of  the  whole 
of  the  Western  Church.  He  was,  moreover,  the  only  bishop  of  a 
great  see — ^for  Carthage  had  practically  ceased  to  count — who 
was  at  that  time  a  subject  of  the  Roman  emperor. 

This  was  the  situation  when  St  Gregory  was  elected  pope  in 
SQO.  We  may  add  that  in  peninsular  Italy,  which  was  most 
clearly  under  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  the -Lombards  had 
spread  havoc  and  ruin;  so  that  nearly  ninety  bishoprics  had  been 
suppressed,  either  temporarily  or  definitively.  The  pope  could 
act  directly  only  on  the  bishoprics  of  the  coast  districts  or  the 
islands.  Beyond  this  limited  circle  he  had  to  act  by  means  of 
diplomatic  channels,  through  the  governments  of  the  Lombards, 
Franks  and  Visigoths.  On  the  Byzantine  side  his  hands  were 
less  tied;  but  here  he  had  to  reckon  with  the  theory  of  the 
five  patriarchates  which  had  been  a  force  since  Justinian. 
According  to  Byzantine  ideas,  the  Church  was  governed — 
under  the  supreme  authority,  of  course,  of  the  emperor — ^by  the 
five  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch  and 
Jerusalem.  Rome  had  for  a  long  time  opposed  this  division, 
but,  since  some  kind  of  division  was  necessary,  had  put  forward 
the  idea  of  the  three  sees  of  St  Peter — Rome,  Alexandria  and ' 
Antioch — those  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem  being  set  aside, 
as  resulting  from  later  usurpations.  But  the  last  named  were 
just  the  most  important;  in  fact  the  only  ones  which  counted  at 
all,  since  the  monophysite  secession  had  reduced  the  number  of 
the  orthodox  in  Syria  and  Egypt  practically  to  nothing.  This 
dissidence  Islam  was  to  complete,  and  by  actually  suppressing 
the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  to  reduce  Byzantine  Christendom 
to  the  two  patriarchates  of  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

There  was  no  comparison  between  the  two  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  East.  The  new  Rome,  where  the  emperor  reigned, 
prevailed  over  the  old,  which  was  practically  abandoned  to  Uie 


barbarians.  She  was  still  by  courtesy  given  the  precedence,  but 
that  was  all;  the  coundl  in  Trullo  (693)  even  claimed  to  impose 
reforms  on  her.  When  Rome,  abandoned  by  the 
distant  emperors,  was  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  Franks  (754),  rdations  between  her  and  the  Greek 
Church  became  gradually  more  rare,  the  chief  occasioiis  bdng 
the  question  of  the  images  m  (he  8th  century,  the  quarrel 
between  Photius  and  Ignatius  in  the  9th,  the  affairs  of  the  four 
marriages  of  the  emperor  Leo  VI.  and  of  the  patriarch  Theo- 
phylact  in  the  xoth.  On  these  different  occasions  the  pope, 
ignored  in  ordinary  times,  was  made  use  of  by  the  Byzantine 
government  to  ratify  measures  which  it  had  found  necessary  to 
adopt  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  Greek  episcopate. 

These  relations  were  obviously  very  different  from  those  which 
had  been  observed  originally,  and  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
the  Roman  Church  to  take  them  as  typical  of  her  rdatioDS  with 
other  Christian  bodies.  She  had  done  all  she  could  to  defend  her 
former  position*  Towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  when 
southern  Illyxicum  (Macedonia,  Greece,  Crete)  was  p*««"g  under 
the  authority  of  the,£astem  emperor,  she  tried  to  keq>  him  within 
her  ecdesiastical  obedience  by  creating  the  vicariate  of  Thcssa- 
lonica.  Pope  Zosimus  (4x7)  made  trial  of  a  similar  organization 
in  the  hope  of  attaching  the  churches  of  the  Gauls  more  closely 
to  himself.  It  was  also  he  who  began  the  struggle  against  the 
autonomy  of  Africa.  But  it  was  aU  without  effect.  From  the 
6th  century  onwards  the  apostolic  vicars  of  Aries  and  Thessa- 
lonica  were  merely  the  titular  holders  of  pontifical  honours,  with 
no  real  authority  over  those  who  were  nominally  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

It  was  Gregory  I.  who,  though  with  no  premeditated  intention, 
was  the  first  to  break  this  drde  of  autonomous  or  dissident 
Churches  which  was  restricting  the  influences  of  the 
apostolic  see.  As  the  result  of  the  missions  sent  to 
England  by  him  and  his  successors  there  arose  a 
church  which,  in  spite  of  certain  Irish  dements,  was  and  remained 
Roman  in  origin,  and,  above  all,  spirit  and  tendency.  In  it  the 
traditions  of  old  culture  and  religious  learning  imported  from 
Rome,  where  they  had  almost  ceased  to  bear  any  fruit,  found  a 
new  soil,  in  which  they  flourished.  Theodore,  Wilfrid,  Benedict 
Biscop,  Bede,  BonKace,  Ecgbert,  Alcuin,  revived  the  fire  of  learn- 
ing, which  was  almost  extinct,  and  by  thdr  aid  mtightrnment 
was  carried  to  the  Continent,  to  decadent  Gaul  and  barbarian 
Germany.  The  Churches  of  England  and  Germany,  founded,  far 
from  all  traditions  of  autonomy,  by  Roman  legates,  tendered 
thdr  obedience  voluntarily.  In  Gaul  there  was  no  hostility 
to  the  Holy  See,  but  on  the  contrary  a  profound  vcaeratioa 
for  the  great  Christian  sanctuary  of  the  West.  The  Carftlingian 
princes,  when  Boniface  pointed  them  towards  Rome,  fdlovcd 
him  without  thdr  dergy  offering  any  resistance  on  grounds  of 
principle.  The  question  of  reform  having  arisen,  from  the  apo- 
stolic see  alone  could  its  fulfilment  be  expected,  since  in  it,  with 
the  succession  of  St  Peter,  were  preserved  the  mott  angnst 
traditions  of  Christianity. 

The  surprising  thing  is  that,  although  Rome  was  then  iBdmird 
within  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  so  that  the  pc^KS  were  afforded 
spedal  opportuinities  for  activity,  they  showed  for  the  most  p*Jt 
no  eagerness  to  strengthen  thdr  authority  over  the  deigy  bQnocMl 
the  Alps.  Appeals  and  other  matters  of  detail  were  rdcrre<d 
to  them  more  often  than  under  the  Merovingians.  Tb^  ga\x 
answers  to  such  questions  as  were  submitted  to  them;  tbe 
machinery  moved  when  set  in  motion  from  outside;  but 
popes  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  on  their  own  initiative. 
Prankish  Church  was  directed,  in  fact,  by  the  govcnuncnt  o< 
Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious.  When  this  failed,  as  hap- 
pened during  the  wars  and  partitions  which  followed  the  death  ol 
Louis,  the  fate  of  this  Churdi,  with  no  effective  head  and  under  bo 
regular  direction,  was  very  uncertain.  It  was  then  that  a 
clerk  who  saw  that  there  was  but  an  uncertain 
prospect  of  help  from  the  pope  of  his  time,  concdved 
the  shrewd  idea  of  appealing  to  the  popes  of  the  past, 
so  as  to  exhort  the  contemporary  generation  throu^  the  xiio«t)i 
of  former  popes,  from  Clement  to  Gregory.    This 
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realized  in  the  celebrated  forgery  known  as  the  "  False  Decretals  " 
(see  Decretals). 

Hardly  were  they  in  drcuktion  throughout  the  Prankish 
Empire  when  it  happened  that  a  pope,  Nicholas  I.,  was  elected 
who  was  animated  by  the  Same  spirit  as  that  which 
'  '  had  inspired  them.  There  was  no  lack  of  oppor- 
tunities for  intervening  in  the  affairs  not  only  of 
the  Western  but  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  he  seized  upon 
them  witli  great  dedsion.  He  staunchly  supported  the  patri- 
arch Ignatius  against  his  rival,  Photius,  at  Constantinople; 
he  upheld  the  rights  of  Teutberga,  who  had  been  repudiated 
by  her  husband,  Lothair  ILof  Lorraine,  against  that  prince  and 
his  brother,  the  emperor  Louis  II.;  and  he  combated  Hincmar, 
the  powerful  metropolitan  of  Reims.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
this  last  dispute  that  the  Palse  Decretals  found  their  way  to 
Rome.  Nicholas  received  them  with  some  reserve;  he  refrained 
from  giving  them  his  sanction,  and  only  borrowed  from  them 
what  they  had  already  borrowed  from  authentic  texts,  but  in 
general  he  took  up  the  same  attitude  as  the  forger  had  ascribed 
to  his  remote  predecessors.  The  language  of  his  successors, 
Andrian  IL  and  John  VIII.,sti]l  shows  some  trace  of  the  energy 
and  pride  of  Nicholas.  But  the  circumstances  were  becoming 
difficult.  Europe  was  being  split  up  under  the  influence  of 
feudalism;  Christendom  was  assailed  by  the  barbarians,  Norse- 
men, Saracens  and  Huns;  at  Rome  the  papacy  was  passing 
into  the  power  of  the  local  aristocracy,  with  whom  after  Otto  I. 
it  was  disputed  from  time  to  time  by  the  sovereigns  of  Germany. 
It  was  still  being  held  in  strict  subjection  by  the  latter  when, 
towards  the  end  of  the  xzth  century,  Hildebrand  (Gregory  VII.) 
undertook  its  enfranchisement  and  began  the  war  of  the 
investitures  (q.v.),  from  which  the  papacy  was  to  issue  with 
such  an  extraordinary  renewal  of  its  vitality. 

In  Eastern  Christendom  the  papacy  was  at  this  period  an 
almost  forgottea  institution,  whose  pretensions  were  always 
CA*—  «r  met  by  the  combined  opposition  of  the  imperial 
BaMtMMd  authority,  which  was  still  preponderant  in  the 
^"^  Byzantine  Church,  and  the  authority  of  the  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople,  aroxmd  which  centred  all  that 
survived  of  Christianity  in  those  regions.  To  complete  the 
situation,  a  formal  rupture  had  occurred  in  1054  between 
the  patriarch  Michael  Cerularius  and  Pope  Leo  IX. 

In  the  West,  Rome  and  her  sanctuaries  had  always  been  held 
in  the  highest  veneration,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome  was 
fjtmrat     "^  ^^  °^^^  important  in  the  West.    The  pope, 
p^attoam  oi  as  officiating  in  these  holiest  of  all  sanctuaries, 
ctoAvor  as  guardian  of  the  tombs  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 
JaTftMcr.  j^jj  jjjg  inheritor  of  their  rank,  their  rights,  and 
their  traditions,  was  the  greatest  ecdesiastiod  figure  and  the 
highest  religious  authority  in  the  West.    The  greatest  princes 
bowed  before  him;  it  was  he  who  consecrated  the  emperor. 
In  virtue  of  the  spurious  donation  of  Constantine,  forged  at 
Home  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  which  was  at  first  circulated 
in  obscurity,  but  ended  by  gaining  universal  credit,  it  was 
believed  that  the  first  Christian  emperor,  in  withdrawing  to 
Constantinople,  had  bestowed  on  the  pope  all  the  provinces 
oi  the  Western  Empire,  and  that  in  consequence  all  sovereignty 
in  the  West,  even  that  of  the  emperor,  was  derived  from  ponti- 
fical concessions.    From  all  points  of  view,  both  religious  and 
political,  the  pope  was  thus  the  greatest  man  of  the  West,  the 
ideal  head  of  all  Christendom. 

When  it  was  necessary  to  account  for  this  position,  theologians 
duoted  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  where  St  Peter  is  represented 
as  the  rock  on  which  the  Church  is  buUt.the  pastor  of  the  sheep 
a.nd  lambs  of  the  Lord,  the  doorkeeper  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Xlie  statements  made  in  the  New  Testament  about  St  Peter 
'vrere  applied  without  hesitation  to  all  the  popes,  considered 
AS  his  successors,  the  inheritors  of  his  see  {Petri  sedes)  and  of 
all  his  prerogatives.  This  idea,  moreover,  that  the  bishops  of 
Rone  were  the  successors  of  St  Peter  was  expressed  very  early 
. — 9S  far  back  as  the  2nd  century.  Whatever  may  be  said  as 
to  its  historical  value,  it  symbolizes  very  well  the  great  authority 
of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity;  an 
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authority  which  was  then  administered  by  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
and  came  to  be  more  and  more  identified  with  them.  The 
councils  were  also  quoted,  and  especially  that  of  Nicaea,  which 
does  not  itself  mention  the  question,  but  certain  texts  of 
which  contained  the  famous  ^oss:  EccUsia  romana  semper  kabuil 
primatum.  But  this  proof  was  rather  insufficient,  as  indeed  it 
was  felt  to  be,  and,  in  any  case,  nothing  could  be  deduced  from 
It  save  a  kind  of  precedence  in  honour^  which  was  never  con- 
tested even  by  the  Greeks.  Tlie  Gospel  and  unbroken  tradition 
offered  a  better  argument. 

In  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  church,  "  and  president  of  the 
Christian«agape,"  as  St  Ignatius  of  Antioch  would  have  said, 
the  pope  was  considered  to  be  the  supreme  president  and 
moderator  of  the  oecumenical  assemblies.  When  the  episcopate 
met  in  council  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  to  be  at  its  head.  No 
decisions  of  a  general  nature,  whether  dogmatic  or  disciplinary, 
could  be  made  without  his  consent.  The  appeal  from  ail 
patriarchal  or  condliary  judgments  was  to  him;  and  on  those 
ocraaons  when  he  had  to  depose  bishops  of  the  highest  standing, 
notably  those  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  his  judgments 
were  carried  into  effect.  During  the  religious  struggles  between 
the*  East  and  West  he  was  on  a  few  occasions  condemned  (by 
the  Eastern  council  of  Sardica,  by  Dioscorus,  by  Photius) ;  but  the 
sentences  were  not  carried  out,  and  were  even,  as  in  the  case 
of  DioAcorus,  considered  and  punished  as  sacrilegious  attacks. 
In  the  West  the  principle,  "  prima  sedes  a  nemine  judicatur," 
was  always  recognized  and  applied. 

In  ordinary  practice  this  theoretically  wide  authority  had 
only  a  limited  application.     The  apostolic  see  hardly  ever 
interfered  in  the  ^vemment  of  the  local.  Churches,  pncticai 
Save  in  its  own  metropolitan  province,  it  took  no  Appika' 
part  in  the  nomination  of  bishops;  the  provincial ''"^  *'<** 
or  regional  councils  were  held  without  its  authori-  ^^^^t* 
zation;  their  judgments  and  regulations  were  carried  out  without 
any  suggestion  that  they  should  be  ratified  by  Rome.     It  is 
only  after  the  False  Decretals  that  we  meet  with  the  idea 
that  a  bishop  cannot  be  deposed  and  his  place  filled  without 
the  consent  of  the  pope.    And  it  should  be  noticed  that  this 
idea  was  put  forward,  not  by  the  pope  with  the  object  of  increas- 
ing his  power,  but  by  the  opinion  of  the  Church  with  a  view  to 
defending  the  bishops  against  unjust  sentences,  and  especially 
those  inspired  by  the  secular  authority. 

It  was  admitted,  however,  throughout  the  whole  Church  that 
the  Holy  See  had  an  appdlate  jurisdiction,  and  recourse  was 
had  to  it  on  occasion.  At  the  council  of  Sardica  (343)  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  regulate  the  procedure  in  these 
appeals,  by  recognizing  as  the  ri^t  of  the  pope  the  reversing  of 
judgments,  and  the  appointment  of  fresh  judges.  In  practice, 
appeals  to  the  pope,  when  they  involved  the  annulling  of  a 
judgment,  were  judged  by  the  pope  in  person. 

But  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  the  West,  which  resulted  from  these  appeals,  was  only  of 
a  limited,  sporadic  and  occasional  nature.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  removed  from  a  centralized  administration  than  the 
condition  in  which  matters  stood  with  regard  to  this  point. 
The  pope  was  the  head  of  the  Church,  but  he  exercised  his 
authority  only  intermittently.  When  he  did  exercise  it,  it  was 
far  more  frequently  at  the  request  of  bishops  or  princes,  or  of 
the  faithful,  than  of  his  own  initiative.  Nor  had  any  adminis- 
trative body  for  the  supreme  government  of  the  Church  ever 
been  organized.  The  old  Roman  clergy,  the  deacons  and  priests 
of  the  church  at  Rome  (presbyleri  incardinati,  cardin(iUs)f ormtd 
the  pope's  council,  and  when  necessary  his  tribunal;  to  them 
were  usually  added  the  bishops  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  body 
of  ecclesiastical  notaries  served  as  the  staff  of  the  chancery. 

The  Roman  Church  had  from  a  very  early  date  possessed 
considerable  wealth.     Long  before  Constantine  we  find  her 
employing  it  in  aid  of  the  most  distant  churches,  Ttrtiortal 
as  far  afield  as  Cappadoda  and  Arabia.     Her  real  A»sw««iioM 
property,  confiscated  under  Diocletian,  was  restored  o'<*»W«(r 
by  Constantine,  and  since  then  had  been  continually^**^ 
increased  by  gifts  and  bequests.    In  the  4th  and  5th  centuries, 
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the  Roman  Church  posaea&cd  property  in  all  parts  of  the  empire; 
but  gradually,  whether  because  the  confiscations  of  the  barbarian 
emperors  had  curtailed  its  extent,  or  because  tbe  popes  had 
made  efforts  to  concentrate  it  nearer  to  themselves,  the  property 
of  the  Holy  See  came  to  be  confined  almost  entirely  to  Italy. 
In  the  time  of  St  Gregory  there  subsisted  only  what  lay  in 
Dyzantine  Italy,  the  Lombards  having  confiscated  the  property 
of  the  Church  as  well  as  the  imperial  domains.  During  the 
quarrels  between  the  papacy  and  the  Byzantine  Empire  her 
domains  in  lower  Italy  and  Sicily  also  disappeared  as  time 
went  on,  and  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  Roman  Church 
were  concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

It  was  then,  towards  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  that 
the  pope,  who  already  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the 
Btgtatti^M*  government  of  the  city  and  province  of  Rome, 
oiit0  defending  her  peacefully  and  with  difficulty  against 
Umpmal  the  advancing  Lombard  conquests,  saw  that  he 
Pawtn  ^^  forced,  ^ort  of  the  protection  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  to  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Prankish 
princes.  Thus  there  arose  a  kind  of  sovereignty,  disputed, 
it  is  true,  by  Constantinople,  but  which  succeeded  in  main- 
taining  itself.  Rome,  together  with  such  of  the  Byzantine 
territories  as  still  subsisted  in  her  neighbourhood,  was  considered 
as  a  domain  sacred  to  the  apostle  Peter,  and  entrusted  to  the 
administration  of  his  successor,  the  pope.  To  it  were  added 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  a  few  other  districts  of  central 
Italy,  which  had  been  recently  conquered  by  the  Lombards 
and  retaken  by  the  Prankish  kings  Pippin  and  Charlemagne. 
Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  papal  state. 

The  higher  places  in  the  government  were  occupied  by  the 
clergy,  who  for  matters  of  detail  made  use  of  the  dvil  and 
military  officials  who  had  carried  on  the  administration  under 
the  Byzantine  rule.  But  these  lay  officials  could  not  long  be 
content  with  a  subordinate  position,  and  hence  arose  incessant 
friction,  which  called  for  constant  intervention  on  the  part  of 
the  Prankish  sovereigns.  In  824  a  kind  of  protectorate  was 
organized,  and  serious  guarantees  were  conceded  to  the  Uy 
aristocracy. 

.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  partition  of  the  Carolingian  Empire, 
Italy  passed  under  the  rule  of  a  prince  of  its  own,  Louis  II., 
who,  with  the  title  of  emperor,  made  his  authority  felt  in  political 
matters.  Shortly  after  his  death  (875)  fresh  upheavals  reduced 
to  nothing  the  power  of  the  Carolingian  princes;  the  clergy  of 
Rome  found  itself  without  a  protector,  exposed  tothe  animosity 
of  the  lay  aristocracy.  The  authority  of  the  pontificate  was 
seriously  impaired  by  these  circumstances.  One  of  the  great 
families  of  Rome,  that  of  the  vestararius  Theophylact,  took 
possession  of  the  temporal  authority,  and  succeeded  in  influencing 
the  papal  elections.  After  Theophylact  the  power  passed  to 
his  daughter  Marozia,  a  woman  of  the  most  debased  character; 
then  to  her  son  Alberic,  a  serious-minded  prince;  and  then  to 
Albcric's  son  Octavius,  who  from  "prince  of  the  Romans" 
became  pope  (John  XII.)  when  yet  a  mere  boy.  After  Marozia 
and  Alberic  and  the  rest  another  branch  of  the  same  family, 
the  Crescent!!,  exercised  the  temporal  powers  of  the  Holy  See; 
and  after  them  the  same  rdgime  was  continued  by  the  counts 
of  Tusculum,  who  were  sprung  from  the  same  stock,  which 
sometimes  provided  the  Roman  Church  with  the  most  unlikely 
and  least  honourable  pontiffs. 

The  pope,  like  aU  the  bishops,  was  chosen  by  means  of  election, 
in  which  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  took  part  The  btter 
Bttfttinntf  ^^^  represented  in  the  most  essential  functions 
ihtPofiM,  o^  ^^^  election  by  the  aristocracy:  at  first  by  the 
senate,  and  later  by  the  exercUus  romanus^  or  rather 
of  its  staff,  composed  of  Byzantine  officers.  It  was  the  btter 
which  gave  rise  to  the  feudal  aristocracy  which  we  see  appear- 
ing under  the  Carolingians.  The  new  pope  was  chosen  by  the 
principal  members  of  the  clergy  and  nobles,  and  then  set  before 
the  assembled  people,  who  gave  their  decision  by  acclamation; 
and  this  acclamation  was  accepted  as  the  vote  of  the  assembly 
of  the  faithful.  The  pope-elect  was  then  put  in  possession  of 
the  episcopal  hoxxsc,  and  after  waiting  till  the  next  Sunday  his 
consecration  was  proceeded  with.    This  ceremony  was  at  first 


celebrated  in  the  Lateran,  but  from  Byzantine  times  onwards 
it  took  place  at  St  Peter's.  It  was  also  under  the  Byzantine 
regime  that  the  condition  was  imposed  that  the  pope  shoull 
not  be  consecrated  until  the  emperor  had  ratified  his  dectioa. 
This  had  not  been  required  under  the  old  Latin  emperocs  ocr 
under  the  Gothic  kings,  and  it  disappeared  of  its  own  accorl 
with  the  Byzantine  regime.  It  was  revived,  however,  by  the 
emperor  Louis  the  Pious,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Romans, 
who  resisted  on  several  occasions.  The  Roman  "  princes  *'  or 
**  senators  "  in  the  xoth  century  went  still  further:  it  was  they 
who  actually  nominated  the  pope.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
the  Saxon  emperors  (Otto  I.,  IL  and  IIL),  and  in  the  nth 
centu^  of  the  lords  of  Tusculum,  the  latter  nominating  tbcuH 
selves  and  choosing  members  of  their  own  family  for  the 
pontificate.  When  the  emperor  Henry  III.  (1046)  put  an  end 
to  this  oppres^n  it  was  only  to  substitute  another.  The 
popes  of  Tusculum  did,  at  least,  belong  to  the  oountxy,  while 
the  German  kings  chose  bishops  from  the  other  side  of  the  Alps. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  up  to  the  time  of  HiJdebraad. 

The  entry  of  Hildebrand  into  the  counsds  of  the  papacy 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  great  change  in  this  institution.    He 
cannot,  however,  daim  the  honour  of  having  opened 
the  way  which  he  impelled  his  predecessors  to  follow 
even  before  fdlowing  it  himself.    All  good'  Christians 
were  calling  for  reform;  bishops,  princes,  and  monks  wen  in 
agreement  on  this  point  when  they  ^x>ke  or  acted  according  to 
their  convictions.    Many  of  them  had  tried  to  effect  something; 
but  these  isolated  efforts  were  often  countermined  by  inooopaii- 
ble  aims,  and  had  produced  no  serious  results.  Itisinthesupreae 
head  of  the  Chwch  that  the  movement  ought  to  have  found 
its  origin  and  inspiration.    There  was  no  di^mte  as  to  his 
possessing  the  authority  in  spiritual  matters  necessary  to  impose 
reform  and  overbear  the  resistance  which  might  arise;  no  one 
was  bettor  qualified  than  he  to  treat  with  the  holders  o(  the 
temporal  power  and  obtain  the  support  which  was  neccasaiy 
from  them.    The  Fathers  of  the  Church  had  repeated  times 
without  number  that  the  priesthood  stands  abcrvc  even  the 
supreme  secular  authority;  the  Bible  was  full  of  stories  most 
aptly  illustrating  this  theory;  nobody  questioned  that,  wiihia 
the  Church,  the  pope  was  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  that,  as  such, 
his  powers  were  unlimited;  as  proof  positive  could  be  cited 
coundls  and  decretals — whether  authentic  or  qnirious;  at  any 
rate  all  authorized  by  long  usage  and  taken  as  iccriyed  autho- 
rities.   It  only  remained  to  take  possession  of  thb  incontestable 
power  and  use  it  with  firmness  and  consistency.    The  ezaoiple 
of  Nicholas  I.,  two  centuries  before,  had  shown  the  position 
which  a  pope  could  occupy  in  Christendom;  but  for  a  long  time 
past  the  man  had  come  ^ort  of  the  institution,  the  workman  of 
his  tod.    Under  Leo  IX.  (1048-1054)  the  pope  suddenly  caaie 
forward  as  the  active  and  indefatigable  champion  of  itfonn; 
simony  and  incontinence  of  the  clergy  were  attaicked  by  the  one 
most  qualified  to  purify  the  Church  of  them.    Henceforth  the 
way  was  open,  and  it  became  dear  that,  given  good  popes,  the 
reform  movement  might  be  carried  into  effect.    The  dboice  of 
the  pope  was  then  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  aoweicigu  ol 
Germany,  against  whom  the  Roman  feudal  hxds,  devoted  as 
they  were  to  the  old  abuses,  were  in  constant  revolt.    In  the 
midst  of  the  frequent  changes  of  pope  which  went  on  during 
these  years,  and  the  political  vicissitudes  of  Italy,  Hiklrhrand 
took  such  measures  as  enabled  him  to  fhivkmste  the  oppoaitkra 
of  the  Roman  barons  by  turning  against  thera,  now  the  araed 
force  of  the  Normans,  now  the  inflncnoe  of  the  German  king.' 

>0n  the  5th  of  April  ros8,  «z  days  after  the  death  of  Pope 
Stephen  X.,  John,  bishop  pi  Velletri,  the  nominee  <rf  the  Rocoaa 
nobles,  was  enthroned  as  Pope  Benedict  X.  Hildebnnd  act  np 
Gerard,  bishop  of  Plorenoe,  as  a  rival  candidate,  woo  over  a  pan  c< 
the  Romans  to  his  cause,  and  secured  the  sup|x>rt  of  the  empress 
regent  Agnes  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburv  in  June.  Gerard  vas  elected 
pone  at  Siena  (as  Nicholas  II.,  O.0J  by  those  cardioals  «lw  k»d 
neo  from  Rome  on  the  elevation  of  Benedict  X  A  synod  wa«  bcM 
at  Sutri,  at  which  the  powerful  Godfrey,  duke  of  Lorraine  and 
Spoleto,  and  margrave  of  Tuscany,  and  tbe  chancellor  Wibevt 
were  present.  Measures  were  here  concerted  *g^iT^  Pope  Bee 
who  was  driven  out  of  Rome  in  January  1059,  NicbelM  II. 
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Side  by  side  with  tlie  general  movement  towards  reform,  he  had 
aet  before  himself  the  object  of  freeing  the  papacy,  not  only 
from  its  temporal  oppressors  but  also  from  its  protectors.  He 
was  successful  at  the  council  of  1059,  the  pontifical  election 
was  placed  out  of  reach  of  the  schemes  of  the  local  feudal  lords 
and  restored  to  the  heads  of  the  clergy;  certain  reservations 
were  made  with  regard  to  those  rights  which  the  Holy  See  was 
considered  to  have  conceded  personally  to  Henry  of  Germany 
(the  young  king  Henry  IV.,  son  of  the  emperor  Heniy  III.),  but 
nothing  more.  At  the  election  of  Alexander  II.  (1061-1073) — 
a  rival  to  whom  was  for  a  long  time  supported  by  the  German 
king— and  even  at  the  election  of  Uildebrand,  this  rule  had  its 
effect.  Henceforth  the  elections  remained  entirely  free  from 
those  secular  influences  which  had  hitherto  been  so  oppressive. 
In  1073  Hildebrand  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  throne  by 
the  acclamation  of  the  people  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of 
Gregoiy  VII. 

I  The  work  of  reform  was  now  in  a  good  way;  the  freedom 
of  the  .pontifical  elections  had  been  assured,  which  gave  some 
Ovyoir  promise  that  the  struggle  against  abuses  would  be 
vtL,  conducted   successfully.     All  that  now   remained 

tUM^nsM.  ^03  to  go  on  following  Tiiscly  and  firmly  the  way 
that  had  already  been  opened.  But  this  attitude  was  not  likely 
to  appeal  to  the  exuberant  enercy  o^  (be  new  pope.  Hitherto 
he  had  had  to  reckon  with  obstacles  more  powerful  than  those 
which  were  now  left  for  him  to  conquer,  and,  what  was  more, 
with  the  fact  that  his  authority  depended  upon  the  will  of  others. 
But  now  that  his  hands  were  no  longer  tied,  he  could  act  freely. 
The  choice  of  the  pope  had  been  almost  entirely  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  secular  influence,  and  especially  from  that  of 
the  German  king.  Gregory  claimed  that  the  same  condition 
should  apply  to  bishops,  and  these  were  the  grounds  of  the 
dispute  about  investitures — ^a  dispute  which  could  find  no 
solution,  for  it  was  impossible  for  the  Teutonic  sovereigns  to 
renounce  all  interest  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  in  the 
workings  of  their  state.  Since  the  time  of  Clovis  the  Gennan 
sovereigns  had  never  ceased  to  intervene  in  such  matters. 
But  tUs  question  soon  fell  into  the  background.  Gregory's 
contention  was  that  the  secular  sovereigns  should  be  entirely  in 
the  power  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  that  he]  should  be 
able  to  advance  them  or  dispossess  them  at  will,  according  to  the 
estimate  which  he  formed  of  their  conduct.  A  terrible  struggle 
arose  between  these  obviously  exorbitant  demands  and  the 
resistance  which  they  provoked.  Its  details  cannot  be  described 
in  this  place  (see  Inveshturzs);  we  need  only  say  that  this 
ill-fated  quarrel  was  not  calculated  to  advance  the  reform 
movement,  but  rather  to  impede  it,  and,  further,  that  it  ended 
in  failure.  Gregory  died  far  away  from  Rome,  upon  which  he 
had  brought  incalculable  evils;  and  not  only  Rome,  but  the 
papacy  itself  had  to  pay  the  penalty  for  the  want  of  moderation 
of  the  p<^)e.  Great  indeed  was  the  difference  between  the  state 
in  which  he  received  it  and  that  in  which  he  left  it.  We  must 
not,  however,  let  this  mislead  us.  This  struggle  between 
q>iritual  and  sectilar  powers,  owing  to  the  tremendous  sensation 
which  it  created  throughout  Christendom,  showed  the  nations 
that  at  the  head  of  the  Church  there  was  a  great  force  for  justice, 
always  able  to  combat  iniquity  and  oppression,  and  sometimes 
to  defeat  them,  however  powerful  the  evil  and  the  tyrants  might 
seem.  The  scene  at  Canossa,  which  had  at  the  moment  a  merely 
relative  importance,  remained  in  the  memories  of  men  aa  a 
symbol  which  was  hateful  or  comforting,  according  to  the  point 
of  view  from  which  it  was  considered.  As  to  Gregory's  political 
pretensions,  zealous  theorists  were  quick  to  transform  them  into 
legal  principles;  and  though  his  immediate  successors,  some- 
what deafened  by  the  disturbance  which  they  had  aroused, 
seem  to  have  neglected  them  at  first,  they  were  handed  on  to 
more  distant  heirs  and  reappeared  in  future  struggles. 

Gregoiy  himself,  in  his  last  moments,  seems  to  have  felt  that 
it  was  impossible  to  maintain  them,  for  Didier,  abbot  of  Monte- 

regularly  enthroned  on  the  34th  of  the  same  month.  A  synod 
assembled  at  the  Lateran  in  April  passed  the  famous  new  regulations 
for  the  elections  to  the  papacy.  (See  Conclave  and  Latbran 
Councils.  >— {Ed.] 


Cossino  (Victor  HI.,  1086-1087),  whom  he  nominated  as  his 
successor,  was  well  known  for  his  moderation.  It  was  no  longer 
a  question  of  continuing  the  policy  of  Gregoiy  VII.,  but  of 
saving  the  work  of  Hildebrand.  (L.  D.*) 

//. — Period  from  1087  to  Jjoj. 

Gregory  VII.  had  clcariy  revealed  to  the  world  the  broad 
lines  of  the  religious  and  political  programme  of  the  medieval 
papacy,  and  had  begun  to  put  it  into  execution.  TktWork 
To  reform  the  Church  in  every  grade  and  purge  otongoty 
the  priesthood  in  order  to  shield  it  from  feudal  ^*'' 
influences  and  from  the  domination  of  by  sovereignties;  to 
convert  the  Church  thus  regenerated,  spiritualized,  and  detached 
from  the  world,  into  an  organism  which  would  be  submissive 
to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  papal  see,  and  to  concentrate 
at  Rome  all  its  energies  and  jurisdictions;  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  see  over  all  the  Christian  Churches,  and 
win  over  to  the  Roman  Church  the  Churches  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  Africa  and  Asia;  to  establish  the  temporal  domain  of 
St  Peter,  not  only  by  taldng  possession  of  Rome  and  Italy,  but 
also  by  pkidng  all  the  crowns  of  Europe  under  the  supreme 
sovereignty  of  the  popes,  or  even  in  direct  vassalage  to  them; 
and,  finally,  to  nuiintain  unity  of  faiih  in  ChriMendom  and 
defend  it  against  the  attacks  of  unbelievers,  Mussulmans,  heretics 
and  pagans — these  were  the  main  features  of  his  scheme.  The 
task,  however,  was  so  gigantic  that  after  1 50  years  of  strenuous 
effort,  at  the  period  which  may  be  considered  as  the  apogee 
of  its  power,  that  is,  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century, 
the  papacy  had  attained  only  incomplete  results.  At  sevcial 
points  the  work  remained  unfinished,  for  decadence  followed 
close  upon  the  moment  of  extreme  greatness.  It  is  more 
particularly  in  the  part  of  this  programme  that  relates  to  the 
internal  policy  of  the  papacy,  to  the  subjection  of  the  Church 
to  the  Curia,  and  to  the  intensive  concentratfon  of  the  ecdesi- 
astical  forces  in  the  hands  of  the  leader  of  Christendom,  that 
Gregory  went  farthest  in  the  execution  of  his  plan  and 
approached  nearest  the  goal.  For  the  rest,  so  formidable  were 
the  external  obstacles  that,  without  theoretically  renouncing  his 
claims,  he  was  unable  to  realize  them  in  practice  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  himself. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  vicissitudes  through  which 
the  papal  Institution  passed  between  the  years  1087  and  1305 
and  to  show  the  measure  of  its  success  01  failure  at  different 
stages  in  its  course,  it  is  convenient  to  divide  this  section  into 
four  periods. 

I.  Period  from  Urban  II.  to  Calixtus  II.  (1087-1124).^ 
Gregory  VII. 's  immediate  successors  accomplished  the  most 
pressing  work  by  liberating  the  Church  from  feudal 
subjection,  either  by  force  or  by  diplomacy.  This  toss'iow, 
was,  indeed,  the  indispensable  condition  of  its  Internal 
and  external  progress.  The  great  figure  of  this  period  is 
unquestionably  the  French  Cluniac  Urban  II.,  who  led  the 
Hildebrandine  reformation  with  more  vehemence  than  Gregory 
himself  and  was  the  originator  of  the  crusades.  Never  through- 
out the  middle  ages  was  pope  more  energetic,  Impetuous  or 
uncompromising.  His  inflexible  will  informed  the  movement 
directed  against  the  enemy  within,  against  the  simoniacal  prelate 
and  the  princely  usurper  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  pre- 
scribed the  movement  against  the  enemy  without,  against  the 
infidel  who  held  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Urban  set  his  hand  to 
reforms  from  which  his  predecessor  Gregory  had  recoiled.  He 
simultaneously  excommunicated  several  sovereigns  and  merci- 
lessly persecuted  the  archbishops  and  bishops  who  were  hostile 
to  reform.  He  took  no  pains  to  temper  the  zeal  of  his  legates, 
but  indted  them  to  the  struggle,  and,  not  content  with  pro- 
hibiting lay  investiture  and  simony,  expressly  forbade  prelates 
and  even  priests  to  pay  homage  to  the  dvil  power.  Distrusting 
the  secular  dergy,  who  were  wholly  sunk  in  the  «u|u,„^^ 
world,  he  looked  to  the  regular  clergy  for  support,  i^cfciwr*. 
and  thus  led  the  papacy  into  that  course  which  it 
continued  to  puisue  after  his  death.  Hehceforfh  the  monk 
was  to  be  the  docile  instrument  of  the  wishes  of  Rome,  to  be 
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opposed  to  the  official  priesthood  according  to  Rome's  needs. 
Urban  was  the  first  to  proclaim  with  emphasis  the  necessity  of 
a  close  association  of  the  Curia  with  the  religious  orders,  and 
this  he  made  the  essential  basis  of  the  theocratic  government. 
As  the  originator  of  the  first  crusade,  Urban  is  entitled  to 
the  honour  of  the  idea  and  its  execution.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  wished  to  satisfy  the  complaints  that  emanated 
from  the  Christians  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  and 
from  the  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  he  was  disturbed  by  the  fears 
aroused  throughout  the  Latin  world  by  the  recrudescence  of 
Mussulman  invasions,  and  particularly  by  the  victory  won  by 
the  Almoravides  over  the  Christian  army  at  Zaiaca  (zo86). 
The  progress  of  these  African  Mussulmans  into  Spain  and 
their  incessant  piracies  in  Italy  were  perhaps  the  occasional 
cause  that  determined  Urban  II.  to  work  upon  the  imagination 
of  the  infidels  by  an  expedition  into  Syria.  The  papacy  of 
that  time  believed  in  the  political  unity  of  Islam,  in  a  solidarity 
— ^which  did  not  exist — among  the  Mussulmans  of  Asia  Minor, 
S3rria,  Egypt  and  the  Barbary  coasts;  and  if  it  waited  until  the 
year  1095  to  cany  out  this  project,  it  was  because  the  conflict 
with  the  Germanic  Empire  prevented  the  eariier  realization 
of  its  dream.  The  essential  reason  of  Urban  II.'s  action,  and 
consequently  the  true  cause  of  the  crusade,  was  the  ambition 
of  the  pope  to  unite  with  Rome  and  the  Roman  Church  the 
Churches  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alexandria  and  even  Constan- 
tinople,  which  the  Greek  schism  had  rendered  independent. 
This  thought  had  already  crossed  the  minds  of  Leo  DC.  and 
Gregory  VII.,  but  circumstances  had  never  allowed  them  to 
put  it  into  execution.  Armed  by  the  reformation  with  a  moral 
authority  which  made  it  possible  to  concentrate  the  forces  of 
the  West  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Church  and  its 
leaders,  Urban  II.  addressed  himself  with  his  customary  decision 
to  the  execution  of  this  enormous  enterprise.  With  him,  as  with 
aU  his  successors,  the  idea  of  a  collective  expedition  of  Europe 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Places  was  always  associated  with 
the  sanguine  hope  of  extinguishing  the  schism  at  Constantinople, 
its  very  centre,  by  the  substitution  of  a  Latin  for  a  Byzantine 
domination.  Of  these  two  objects,  he  was  only  to  realize  the 
former;  but  the  crusade  may  well  be  said  to  have  been  his  own 
work.  He  created  it  and  preached  it;  he  organized  it,  dominated 
it,  and  constantly  supervised  it.  He  was  ever  ready  to  act, 
either  personally  or  through  his  delegates,  and  never  ceased 
to  be  the  efifective  leader  of  all  the  feudal  soldiers  he  enrolled 
under  the  banner  of  the  Holy  See.  He  corresponded  regularly 
with  his  legates  and  with  the  military  leaders,  who  kept  him 
accurately  informed  of  the  position  of  the  troops  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  operations.  He  acted  as  intermediary  between  the 
soldiers  of  Christ  and  their  brothers  who  remained  in  Europe, 
annoimdng  successes,  organizing  fresh  expeditions,  and  spurring 
the  laggards  to  take  the  road  to  Jerusalem. 

The  vast  conflict  aroused  by  the  Hildebrandine  reformation, 
and  particularly  the  investiture  quarrel,  continued  under  the 
Stuhmeat^^^^  successors  of  Urban  II.;  but  with  them  it 
o/Mc  assumed  a  different  character,  and  a  tendency  arose 
Iav0tntar9  to  terminate  it  by  other  means.  The  violence  and 
^^"""^  disorders  provoked  by  the  struggle  brought  about  a 
reaction,  which  was  organized  by  certain  prelates  who  advocated 
a  policy  of  conciliation)  such  as  the  Frenchman  Ivo,  bishop 
of  Chartres  (c.  1040-1116).  These  condh'atory  prelates  were 
sincere  supporters  of  the  reformation,  and  combated  simony, 
the  marriage  or  concubinage  of  priests,  and  the  immorality  of 
sovereigns  with  the  same  conviction  as  the  most  ardent  followers 
of  Gregory  VII.  and  Urban  H.;  but  they  held  that  the  intimate 
union  of  Church  and  State  was  indispensable  to  the  sodal  order, 
and  that  the  rights  of  kings  should  be  respected  as  well  as 
the  rights  of  priests.  The  text  they  preached  was  harmony 
between  the  priesthood  and  the  state.  Dividing  what  the  irrecon- 
cilablcs  of  the  Hildebrandine  party  considered  as  an  indissoluble 
whole,  they  made  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  property 
of  the  Church  and  the  Church  itself,  between  the  political  and 
territorial  power  of  the  bishops  and  their  reli^ous  authority, 


and  between  the  feudal  investiture  which  confers  lands  and 
jurisdiction  and  the  spiritual  investiture  which  confers  ecclesi- 
astical rights.  This  doctrine  gradually  rallied  all  moderate 
minds,  and  finally  inspired  the  directors  of  Christendom  in 
Rome  itself.  It  explains  the  new  attitude  of  Paschal  II.  and 
Calixtus  II.,  who  were  both  sincere  reformers,  but  who  soa^t  in 
a  policy  of  compromise  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of 
the  relations  of  Church  and  State. 

History  has  not  done  sufficient  justice  to  the  IfaEaii  monk 
Paschal  II.,  who  was  the  equal  of  Urlnn  in  private  virtues, 
personal  disinterestedness,  and  religious  conviction, 
but  was  surpassed  by  him  in  ardour  and  rigidity 
of  conduct.     Altered  circumstances  and  tendencies 
of  opinion  called  for  a  policy  of  conciliation.     In  France, 
Pasdud   granted   absolution   to   Philip   I. — who    bad    many 
times  been  anathematized  by  his  predecessors— and  recondkd 
him  solemnly  with  the  Church,  on  the  sole  condition  that  he 
should  swear  to  renounce  his  adulterous  marriage.    The  pope 
could  be  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  value  of  this  oath,  which 
indeed  was  not  kept;  he  merely  regularized  formally  a  sUte  of 
affairs  which  the  intractable  Urban  II.  himself  had  never  been 
able  to  prevent.   As  for  the  French  question  of  the  investitures, 
it  was  settled  apparently  without  any  treaty  being  expressly 
drawn  up  between  the  parties.    The  kings  of  France  conieni* 
porary  with  Paschal  II.  ceased  to  practice  spiritual  investiture, 
or  even  to  receive  feudal  homage  from  the  bishops.  They  did 
not,  however,  renounce  all  intervention  or  all  profit  in  the 
nominations  to  prelacies,  but  their  intervention  was  do  k«ger 
exhibited  under  the  forms  which  the  Hildebrandine  party  hdd 
to  be  illegaL    In  England,  Paschal  II.  put  an  end  to  the  long 
quarrel  between  the  royal  government  and  Anselm  of  Canterbury 
by  accepting  the  Concordat  of  London  (1x07).    The  crown  in 
England  also  abandoned  investiture  by  the  pastoral  staff  and 
ring,  but,  more  fortunate  than  in  France,  retained  the  right 
of  receiving  feudal  homage  from  the  episcopate.    As  for  Gcr- 
many,  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  wrung  from  the  pope,  by  a.  display 
of  force  at  Rome,  concessions  which  provoked  Uie  indignant 
clamours  of  the  most  ardent  reformers  in  France  and  Italy. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  negotiatiocs 
at  Sutri,  Paschal  had  pride  and  independence  enough  to  propose 
to  the  emperor  the  only  solution  of  the  conflict  that  was  entirely 
logical  and  essentially  Christian,  namely,  the  renunciatioa  by 
the  Church  of  its  temporal  power  and  the  renunciation  by  the 
lay  lords  of  all  intervention  in  elections  and  investitures— in 
other  words,  the  absolute  separation  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
state.   The  idea  was  contrary  to  the  whole  evolution  of  medieval 
Catholicism,  and  the  German  bishops  were  the  first  lo  repudiate 
it.   At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  Paschal  11.  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Concordat  of  Worms.    On  the  other  hand,  with  more 
acuteness  than  his  predecessors,  he  realized  that  the  papary 
could  not  sustain  the  struggle  against  Germany  unless  it  coukl 
rely  upon  the  support  of  another  Christian  kingdom  of  the 
West;  and  he  concluded  with  Philip  I.  of  France 
and  Louis  the  Fat,  at  the  Council  of  Troycs  (1x07), 
an  alliance  which  was  for  more  than  a  century  tbe 
salvation  of  the  court  of  Rome.    It  is  from  this  time  that 
we  find  the  popes  in  moments  of  crisis  transporting  them> 
selves  to  Capetian  territory,  installing  their  govenunents  and 
convening  their  councils  there,  and  from  that  place  of  refuge 
fulminating  with  impunity  against  the  internal  and  extenuil 
foe.    Without  sacrificing  the  essential  principles  of  the  icfoma* 
tlon,  Paschal  U.  practised  a  poh'cy  of  peace  and  reaction  in  every 
way  contrary  to  that  of  the  two  preceding  popes,  and  it  was 
through  him  that  the  struggle  was  once  noore  placed  npoa  the 
religious  basis.     He  refused  to  retain  Hugo,  bishop  of  Pie 
(d.  X  X06),  as  legate;  like  Urban  and  Gregory,  he  gave  or  confiroed 
monastic  privileges  without  the  protection  he  granted  to  the 
monks  assuming  a  character  of  hostility  towards  the  episcopate; 
and,  finally,  he  gave  an  impulse  to  the  rdformation  of  the  chapter^ 
and,  unlike  Urban  II.,  maintained  the  rights  of  the  cancns 
against  the  claims  of  the  abbots. 

Guy,  the  archbishop  of  Vienne,  who  had  beta  one  ol  tbe 
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keenest  to  disavow  the  policy  of  Puchal  11.,  was  obliged  to 
continue  it  when  he  aasumcd  the  tiara  under  the  name  of 
^^^  Calixtus  II.    By  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  which  he 

jJf^Ji  signed  with  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  in  zzas,  the 
investiture  was  divided  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  lay  powers,  the  emperor  investing  with  the  sceptre,  the 
pope  with  the  pastoral  stsiff  and  ring.  The  work  did  honour 
to  the  perseverance  and  ability  of  Caliztus,  but  it  was  merely 
the  application  of  the  ideas  of  Paschal  II.  and  Ivo  of  Chartres. 
The  understanding,  however,  between  the  two  contracting 
parties  was  very  far  from  being  clear  and  complete,  as  each 
party  still  sou^t  to  attain  its  own  aim  by  spreading  in  the 
Christian  world  divergent  interpretations  of  the  concordat  and 
widely-differing  plans  for  reducing  it  to  its  final  form.  And, 
again,  if  this  transaction  settled  the  investiture  question,  it 
did  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  universal 
power  of  the  popes  with  the  claims  of  the  emperors  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Europe;  and  the  conflict  subsisted — slumbering,  it  is 
true,  but  ever  ready  to  awake  under  other  forms.  Nevertheless, 
the  two  great  Christian  agitations  directed  by  the  papacy  at 
the  end  of  the  zith  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  xath — 
the  reformation  and  the  crusade — were  of  capital  importance 
for  the  foundation  of  the  immense  religious  monarchy  that  had 
its  centre  in  Rome;  and  it  is  from  this  period  that  the  papal 
monarchy  actually  dates. 

The  entry  of  the  Christians  into  Jerusalem  produced  an 
extraordinary  effect  upon  the  faithful  of  the  West.  In  it  they 
Billet  oIUm  ^^  ^^^  ToaaX.  manifest  sign  of  the  divine  protection 
and  of  the  supernatural  power  of  the  pope,  the 
^  supreme  director  of  the  expedition.  At  its  inception 
"*  the  Latin  kingdom  of  the  Holy  Land  was  within  a 
little  of  becoming  an  Mclesiastical  principality,  ruled  by  a 
patriarch  under  the  authority  of  the  pope.  Daimbert,  the  first 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  was  convinced  that  the  Roman  Church 
alone  could  be  sovereign  of  the  new  state,  and  attempted  to 
compel  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  to  hand  over  to  him  by  a  solemn 
agreement  the  town  and  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  and  also  Jaffa. 
The  clergy,  indeed,  received  a  large  share;  but  the  goverxmient 
of  the  Latin  principality  remained  lay  and  military,  the  only 
form  of  government  possible  for  a  colony  surrounded  by  perils 
and  camped  in  a  hostile  country.  Not  only  was  the  result  of 
the  crusade  extremely  favourable  to  the  extension  of  the  Roman 
power,  but  throughout  the  middle  ages  the  papacy  never  ceased 
to  derive  almost  incalculable  political  and  financial  advantages 
from  the  agitation  produced  by  the  preachers  and  the  crusadhig 
expeditions.  The  mere  fact  of  the  crusaders  being  placed  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  Church  and  the  pope,  and  loaded 
with  privileges,  freed  them  from  the  jurisdiction,  and  even,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  from  the  lordship  of  their  natural  masters, 
to  become  the  almost  direct  subjects  of  the  papacy;  and  the 
common  law  was  then  practically  suspended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Chtirch  and  the  leader  who  represented  it. 

As  for  the  reformation,  which  under  Urban  11.  and  his 
immediate  successors  was  aimed  not  only  at  the  episcopate 
:»■ "  juji-  ^^  *^  ^^  ^^  capitulary  bodies  and  monastic 
UoB9tikm  ^^Z^i  ^^)  ^<^f  could  but  tend  to  a  consider- 
Bpiaeopmta  able  extension  of  the  authority  of  the  successors  of 
toJ*^25^St  Peter,  for  it  struck  an  irremediable  blow  at 
jfpiiiflntAr.  jjjg  andent  Christian  hierarchy.  The  first  manifest 
result  of  the  change  was  the  weakening  of  the  metropolitans. 
The  visible  symptom  of  this  decadence  of  the  archiepiscopal 
power  was  the  growing  frequency  during  the  Hildebrandine 
conflict  of  episcopal  confirmations  and  consecrations  made  by 
the  p<^>es  themselves  or  their  legates.  From  an  active  instru- 
ment of  the  religious  society,  the  archiepiscopate  degenerated 
into  a  purely  formal  power;  while  the  episcopate  itself,  which 
the  sincere  reformers  wished  to  liberate  and  purge  in  order  to 
strengthen  it,  emerged  from  the  crisis  sensibly  weakened  ss  well 
as  ameliorated.  The  episcopate,  while  it  gained  in  intelligence 
and  morality,  lost  a  piart  of  its  independence.  It  was  raised 
above  feudalism  only  to  be  abased  before  the  two  directing 
ioroet  of  the  reformation,  the  papacy  and  the  religious  orders. 


To  place  itself  in  a  better  posture  for  combating  the  simoniacal 
and  concubinary  prelates,  the  court  of  Rome  had  had  to  multiply 
exemptions  and  accelerate  the  movement  which  impelled  the 
monks  to  make  themselves  independent  of  the  bishops.  Even 
in  the  dties,  the  seats  of  the  episcopal  power,  the  reformation 
encouraged  the  attempts  at  revolt  or  autonomy  which  tended 
everywhere  to  diminish  that  power.  The  cathedral  chapters 
took  advantage  of  this  situation  to  oppose  their  jurisdiction 
to  that  of  the  bishops,  and  to  encroach  on  their  prerogatives. 
When  war  was  declared  on  the  schismatic  prelates,  the  reforming 
popes  supported  the  canons,  and,  unconsdously  or  not,  helped 
them  to  form  themselves  into  privileged  bodies  living  their  own 
lives  and  affecting  to  recognize  the  court  of  Rome  as  their  only 
superior  authority.  Other  adversaries  of  the  episcopate,  the 
burgesses  and  the  petty  nobles  dwelling  in  the  dty,  also  profited 
by  these  frequent  changes  of  bishops,  and  the  disorders  that 
ensued.  It  was  the  monarchy  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  that 
naturally  benefited  by  these  attacks  on  the  aristocratic  prindple 
represented  by  the  high  prelacies  in  the  Church.  By  drawing 
to  their  side  all  the  forces  of  the  ecdesiastical  body  to  combat 
feudalism.  Urban  II.  and  his  successors,  with  their  monks  and 
legates,  changed  the  constitution  of  that  body,  and  changed  it 
to  their  own  advantage.  The  new  situation  of  these  popes  and 
the  growth  of  their  authority  were  also  manifested  in  the  material 
organization  of  their  administration  and  chancery.  Under 
Urban  II.  the  formulary  of  the  papal  bulls  began  to  crystallize, 
and  the  letters  amassed  in  the  papal  offices  were  differentiated 
clearly  into  great  and  little  buUs,  according  to  their  style, 
arrangement  and  signs  of  validation.  Under  Paschal  II.  the 
type  of  the  leaden  seal  affixed  to  the  bulls  (representing  the 
heads  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul)  was  fixed,  and  the  use  of 
Roman  minuscule  finally  substituted  for  that  of  the  Lombard 
script. 

3.  Period  from  HonoHus  II.  to  CeUstme  III.  {1124-119^. — 
After  the  reformation  and  the  crusade  the  papal  monarchy 
existed,  and  the  next  step  was  to  consolidate  and  extend  it. 
This  task  fell  to  the  popes  of  the  X2th  century.  Two  of  them  in 
particular — the  two  who  had  the  longest  rdgns — ^viz.  Innocent  II. 
and  Alexander  III.,  achieved  the  widest  extension  of  the  power 
entrusted  to  them*,  and  in  many  respects  their  pontificates  may 
be  regarded  as  a  preparation  for  and  adumbration  of  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Innocent  lU.  This  period,  however,  is  characterized 
not  only  by  the  thoroughgoing  development  of  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  See,  but  also  by  the  severe  struggle  the  popes  had 
to  sustain  against  the  hostile  forces  that  were  opposed  to  their 
conquests  or  to  the  mere  exercise  of  what  they  regarded  as 
their  right. 

In  the  secular  contest,  Germany  and  the  imperialist  preten- 
sions of  its  leaders  were  invariably  the  principal  rAef^jMcj 
obstacle.    Until  the  accession  of  Adrian  IV.,  how- «"'<:*• 
ever,  there  had  been  considerable  periods  of  tran-  Sf"*" 
quillity,  years  even  of  unbroken  peace  and  alliance     *•"*"■• 
with  the  Germanic  power.     Under  Honorius  II.  the  empire, 
represented  by  Lothair  III.  of  Supplinburg,   yielded  to  the 
papacy,  and  Lothair,  who  was  dected  by  the  dergy  „ 

and  protected  by  the  legates,  begged  the  pope  to  ii24-iijo,  " 
confirm  his  election.  Before  his  coronation  he  had 
renoimced  the  right,  so  jealously  guarded  by  Henry  V.,  of  assist- 
ing in  the  election  of  bishops  and  abbots,  and  he  even  undertook 
to  refrain  from  exacting  homage  from  the  prelates  and  to  content 
himself  with  fealty.  This  undertaking,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  bringing  all  his  influence  to  bear  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
nominations.  When  the  schism  of  1x30  broke  out  he  endea- 
voured  to  procure  the  cancellation  of  the  clauses  of  the  Concordat 
of  Worms  and  to  recover  lay  investiture  by  way  of  compen- 
sation  for  the  support  he  had  given  to  Innocent  II.,  one  of  the 
competing  popes.  This  scheme,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the 
firmness  of  Innocent  and  St  Bernard,  and  Lothair  had  to  resign 
himself  to  the  zealous  conservation  of  the  privileges  granted 
to  the  Empire  by  the  terms  of  the  concordat.  The  ardour  he 
had  displayed  in  securing  the  recognition  of  Innocent  and 
defending  him  against  his  enemies,  particularly  the  anti-pope 
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Anadetut  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sidlies,  involved  him  in 
a  course  which  was  not  precisely  favourable  to  the  imperial 
m^^^^n  rights.  Innocent  II.  was  the  virtual  master  of  this 
lulSu4J,  'oBOQarch,  whose  championship  of  the  papacy  brought 

not  the  smallc5t  advantage,  not  even  that  of  being 
crowned  emperor  with  the  habitual  ceremonial  at  the  place 
consecrated  by  tradition.  It  may  even  be  maintained  that  his 
elevation  was  due  solely  to  his  personal  claims.  This  was  a 
victory  for  Rome,  and  it  was  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  first 
Hohenstaufcn,  Conrad  III.,  who  owed  his  elevation  (1138) 
mainly  to  the  princes  of  the  Church  and  the  legate  of  Inno- 
cent II.,  by  whom  he  was  crowned.  He  also  had  to  submit  to  the 
consequences  of  his  origin  on  the  occasion  of  a  double  election 
not  foreseen  by  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  when  he  was  forced 
to  admit  the  necessity  of  appeal  to  Rome  and  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  papal  decision.  The  situation  changeid 
Aqwoto  in  1 1 53,  under  Eugenius  III.,  when  Frederick 
HI.*  Barbaxoasa  was  elected  German  king.    He  notified 

U4S'im,  ]iis  election  to  the  pope,  but  did  not  seek  the  pope's 
approvaL  None  the  less,  Eugenius  III.  felicitated  the  new 
sovereign  on  his  election,  and  even  signed  the  treaty  of 
Constance  with  him  (1x53).  The  pope  had  need  of  Frederick 
to  defend  him  against  the  revolted  Romans  and  to  help  him  to 
recover  his  temporal  power,  which  had  been  gravely  com- 
promised. Anastasius  IV.  pursued  the  safiie  policy,  and 
Aatrnf'  summoned  the  German  to  Rome  (2x54).  Frederick, 
«/M  IV..  however,  was  determined  to  keep  the  seat  of  the 
IM-IU4,  Empire  for  himself,  to  dispute  Italy  with  the 
pope,  and  to  oppose  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  the  divine 
right  of  priests.  When  he  had  taken  Lombardy  (XX58)  and 
had  had  the  principles  of  the  imperial  supremacy  pro- 
claimed by  his  jurists  at  the  diet  of  Roncsglia,  the  court 
of  Rome  realized  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  two  ener- 

getic  popes,  Adrian  IV.  and  Alexander  III.,  reso- 
ils4^U9,"  I'oXtXy  susuined  the  struggle,  the  hitter  for  nearly 

twenty  years.  Victims  of  the  communal  claims 
at  Rome,  they  constituted  themselves  the  champions  of  similar 
claims  in  northern  Italy,  and  their  alliance  with  the  Lombard 
communes  ultimately  led  to  success.  In  his  dud  with  Barba- 
jiitMma'  rossa,  Alexander  III.,  one  of  the  greatest  of  medieval 
4m-  III,,  popes,  displayed  extraordinary  courage,  address  and 
liS9'lttl.  perseverance.  Although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  tenadty  of  the  Lombard  republics  contributed  powerfully 
to  the  pope's  victory,  and  that  the  triumph  of  the  Milanese  at 
Legnano  (1x76)  was  the  determining  cause  of  Frederick's 
submission  at  Venice,  yet  we  must  not  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  solemn  aa  by  which  Barbarossa,  kneeling  before  his 
conqueror,  recognized  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  swore  fidelity  and  respect  to  it.  In  its  final  form,  the  truce 
of  Venice  was  not  only  not  unfavourable  secularly  to  the  Empire, 
but  even  granted  it  very  extensive  advantages.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that,  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries,  the  scene  at 
Venice  had  none  of  that  humiliating  character  which  bter 
historians  have  attributed  to  it. 

This  was  not  the  only  success  gained  by  Alexander  III.  over 
by  sovereigns.  The  conflict  of  the  priesthood  with  the  kingdoms 
■UijiijJhr  ^'^^  nations  that  were  tending  to  aggrandize  them- 
m,  aa4  selves  by  transcending  the  religious  limits  of  the 
HtmtyiL  medieval  theocracy  took  phice  on  another  theatre. 
•'^^•'"^The  affair  of  Thomas  Becket  {q.v.)  involved  the 
papacy  in  a  quarrel  with  the  powerful  monarchy  of  the 
Angevins,  whose  representative,  Henry  II.,  was  master  of 
England  and  of  the  half  of  France.  Alexander's  diplomatic 
skiU  and  moral  authority,  reinforced  by  the  Capetian  alliance 
and  the  revulsion  of  feeling  caused  by  the  murder  of  Becket, 
enabled  him  to  force  the  despotic  Henry  to  yidd,  and  even  to  do 
penance  at  the  tomb  of  the  martyr.  The  Plantagenet  abjured 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  recognized  the  rights  of  the  pope 
over  the  Church  of  England,  and  augmented  the  privileges  and 
domains  of  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  Although  Becket 
was  a  man  of  luirrow  sympathies  and  by  no  means  of  liberal 
views,  he  had  died  for  the  liberties  of  his  caste,  and  the  aureole 
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that  surrounded  him  enhanced  the  prestige  and  asoendaacy  of 
the  papacy. 

Unfortunately  for  the  papacy,  the  successors  of  Alexander  IIL 
lacked  vigour,  and  thdr  pontificates  were  too  brief  to  allow 
them  to  pursue  a  strong  policy  against  the  Germanic 
imperialism.  Never  were  the  leaders  of  the  Church . 
in  such  jeopardy  as  during  the  reign  of  Barbarossa*s ' 
son,  Henry  VI.  This  vigorous  despot,  whose  ambi- 
tions were  not  all  chimerical,  had  succeeded  where  his  pred^ 
ccssors,  including  Frederick,  had  failed.  His  marriage  wiih  the 
heiress  of  the  old  Norman  kings  had  made  him  master  of  Sicily 
and  the  duchy  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  he  succeeded  in 
conquering  and  retaining  almost  all  the  remainder  of  the 
peninsula.  Under  Cdcitine  IIL  the  papal  state  was  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  German  soldiers,  and  but  for  the  premature 
death  of  the  emperor,  whom  Abbot  Joachim  of  Floris  called 
the  "  hammer  of  the  world,"  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes 
might  perhaps  have  been  annihilate4. 

The  Norman  kingdom,  which  had  conquered  SicOy  and 
southern  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  nth  century,  was  alxnost  as 
grave  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  popes  of  this  period. 
Not  only  was  its  very  existence  an  obstacle  to  the  ^^' 
spread  of  thdr  temporal  power  in  the  peninsula, 
but  it  frequently  acted  in  concert  with  the  pope's 
enemies  and  thwarted  the  papal  policy.  The 
attempts  of  Honorius  II.  (ixa8)  and  Innocent  IL 
(1139)  to  wrest  Apulia  and  Calabria  from  King  Roger  II.,  and 
Adrian  IV.'t  war  with  William  I.  (1x56),  were  one  axid  all 
unsuccessful;  and  the  papacy  had  to  content  itself  with  the 
vassalage  and  tribute  of  the  Normans,  and  allowed  them  to 
organize  the  ecdesiastical  govenmient  of  their  domains  in  ibdr 
own  fashion,  to  limit  the  right  of  appeal  to  Rome,  and  to  curtail 
the  power  of  the  Roman  legates.  At  this  period,  moreover. 
the  "  Norman  Question  "  was  intimately  coimected  with  the 
"  Eastern  Question."  The  Norman  adventurers  in  possession 
of  Palermo  and  Naples  perpetually  tended  to  look  for  their 
aggrandizement  to  the  Byzantine  Empire.  In  the  interests 
of  thdr  temporal  dominion,  the  X2th-century  popes  could  not 
suffer  an  Italian  power  to  dominate  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Adriatic  and  instal  itself  at  Constantinople.  This  contingency 
explains  the  vacillating  and  illogical  character  of  the  papal 
diplomacy  with  regard  to  the  Byzantine  problem,  and,  udrr 
a/ia,  the  opposition  of  Eugenius  III.  in  1x50  to  Roger  U/s 
projected  crusade,  which  was  directed  towards  the  conquest 
of  the  Greek  state.  The  popes  were  under  the  constant  sway  ^ 
two  contrary  influences — on  the  one  hand,  the  seducing  pros- 
pect of  subduing  the  Eastern  Church  and  triumphing  over 
the  schism,  and,  on  the  other,  the  apprehension  of  seeing  the 
Normans  of  Sidly,  their  competitors  in  Italy,  increasing  their 
already  formidable  power  by  successful  expeditions  ii.to  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  Dread  of  the  Normans,  too,  es|^ains  the 
singular  attitude  of  the  Curia  towards  the  Comneni,  of  wbosa 
it  was  altematdy  the  enemy  and  the  protector  or  ally. 

But,  as  regards  its  temporal  aims  on  Italy,  the  most  iocoo- 
vcnient  and  tenadous,  if  not  the  most  dangerous,  adversary  of 
the  xath-century  papacy  was  the  Roman  a>mmune. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  the  party  of  JJJST*^ 
munidpal  autonomy  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  c!mmmmm 
European  middle  classes,  who  wished  to  shake  off  ^ttttm^ 
the  feudal  yoke  and  secure  independence,  had  been 
ranged  against  the  successor  of  St  Peter.    The  first  symptoneis 
of  resistance  were  exhibited  under  Innocent  II.  (1x42).  who  mas 
unable  to  stem  the  growing  revolution  or  prevent  the  establtsb- 
ment  of  a  Roman  senate  sitting  in  the  Oipiiol.    The  strength 
of  classical  reminiscence  and  the  instinct  of  liberty  were  reiiH 
forced  by  the  support  given  to  communal  aspirations  by  the 
popular  agitator  and  dangerous  tribune,  Arnold  of 
Brescia  (9.V.),  whose  theories  arrived  at  an  opportune    g^,,,,,, 
moment  to  encourage  the  revolted  commons.    He 
denied  the  power  of  clerks  to  possess  fiefs,  and  allowed  thean  or*y 
rdigious  authority  and  tithes.    The  successors  of  Innooeiftt  U. 
were  even  less  successful  in  maintaining  their  lupfma^    \m 
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Rome.   Ladus  11.,  when  called  upon  to  renounce  all  his  regalian 
rights,  fell  mortally  wounded  in  an  attempt  to  drive  the  auto- 
nomists by  force  from  the  Capitol  (1145).    Under  Eugenius  III. 
the  Romans  sacked  and  destroyed  the  houses  of  the  clerks  and 
cardinals,  besieged  St  Peter's  and  the  Lateran,  and  massacred 
the  pilgrims.    The  pope  was  forced  to  fly  with  the  Sacred 
College,  to  escape  the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  commune, 
and  thus  left  the  field  free  to  Arnold  of  Brescia  (1x45).    On  his 
return  to  Rome,  Eugenius  had  to  treat  with  his  rebd  subjects 
and  to  acknowledge  the  senate  they  had  elected,  but  he  was 
unable  to  procure  the  expulsion  of  the  agitator.    The  more 
energetic  Adrian  IV.  refused  to  truckle  to  the  municipality, 
placeid  it  under  an  interdict  (1x55),  and  allied  himself  with 
Frederick  Barbarossa  to  queU  an  insurrection  which  respected 
the  rights  of  emperors  no  more  than  the  rights  of  popes.    From 
the  moment  that  Arnold  of  Brescia,  absorbed  in  his  chimerical 
project  of  reviving  the  andent  Roman  repubUc,  disregarded 
the  imperial  power  and  neglected  to  shelter  himself  behind  the 
German  in  his  conflict  with  the  priesthood,  his  failure  was 
certain  and  his  fate  foredoomed.    He  was  hanged  and  burned, 
probably  in  pursuance  of  the  secret  agreement  between  the  pope 
and  the  emperor;  and  Adrian  IV.  was  reconciled  with  the 
Romans  (1156).    The  commune,  however,  subsisted,  and  was 
on  several  occasions  strong  enough  to  eject  the  masters  who  were 
distasteful  to  it.    Unforttmately  for  Alexander  III.  the  Roman 
question  was  complicated  during  his  ponliUcate  with  the  des- 
perate struggle  with  the  Empire.    The  populace  of  the  Tiber 
welcomed  and  expelled  him  with  equal  enthusiasm,  and  when  his 
body  was  brought  back  from  exile,  the  mob  went  before  the 
cortige  and  threw  mud  and  stones  upon  the  funeral  litter.    All 
obeyed  the  pontiff  of  Rome — save  Rome  itself.    Lucius  III., 
who  was  pope  for  four  years  (x  181-1185),  remained  in  Rome 
four  months,  while  Urban  III.  and  Gregory  VIII.  never  entered 
the  dty.    At  length  the  two  parties  grew  weary  of  this  state 
of  revolution,  and  a  r^me  of  condliation,  the  fruit  of  mutual 
concessions,  was  established  under  Clement  lU.    By  the  act  of 
XI 83,  the  fundamental  charter  of  the  Roman  commune,  the 
people  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  over  the  senate 
and  the  town,  while  the  pope  on  his  part  sanctioned  the  legal 
existence  of  the  commime  and  of  its  government  and  assemblies. 
Inasmuch  as  Clement  was  compelled  to  make  terms  with  this 
new  power  which  had  established  itself  against  him  in  the  very 
centre  of  his  dominion,  the  victory  may  fairly  be  said  to  'have 
rested  with  the  commune. 

Although,  among  other  obstades,  the  popes  of  the  x  2th  century 
had  experienced  some  difficulty  in  subduing  the  inhabitants 
DmvtJb^     ^^  ^^^  ^^y*  wl^ch  was  the  seat  and  centre  of  the 
flw»r  •/<*•  Christian  world,  thdr  monarchy  did  not  cease  to 
vinsibctf  gain  in  authority,  solidity  and  prestige,  and  the  work 
of  centralization,  which  was  gradually  making  them 
masters  of  the  whole  ecdesiastical  organism,  was  ac- 
complished steadily  and  without  serious  interruption.    If  Rome 
expelled  them,  they  always  found  a  sure  refuge  in  France,  where 
Alexander  III.  carried  on  his  government  for  several  years; 
and  the  whole  of  Europe  acknowledged  their  immense  power. 
Under  Honorius  II.  the  custom  prevailed  of  substituting  legates 
a  latere,  simple  priests  or  deacons  of  the  Curia,  for  the  rcgionary 
delegates,  who  had  grown  too  independent;  and  that  excellent 
instrun^ent  of  rule,  the  Roman  legate,  carried  the  papal  will  into 
the  remotest  courts  of  Europe.    The  episcopate  and  the  great 
monastic  prelades  continued  to  lose  thdr  independence,  as  was 
shown  by  Honorius  II.  deputing  a  cardinal  to  Monte  Cassino 
to  elect  an  abbot  of  his  choosing.    The  progress  of  the  Roman 
power  was  especially  manifested  under  Innocent  II.,  who  had 
triumphed  over  the  schism,  and  was  supported  by  the  Empire 
and  by  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the  first  moral  authority  of  his 
time.     He  suspended  an  archbishop  of  Sens  (1136)  who  had 
neglected  to  take  into  consideration  the  appeal  to  Rome,  sum- 
moned an  archbishop  of  Milan  to  Rome  to  receive  the  pallium 
from  the  pope's  hands,   lavished   exemptions,   and    extended 
the  right  of  appeal  to  such  abnormal  lengths  that  a  Byzantine 
ambftS0Ador  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed  to  Lothair  III., 


"Your  Pope  Innocent  is  not  a  bishop,  but  an  emperor." 
When  the  universal  Church  assembled  at  the  second  Lateran 
Coundl  (1x39),  this  leade<  of  religion  declared  to  the  bishops 
that  he  was  the  absolute  master  of  Christendom.  "  Ye  know," 
he  said,  "  that  Rome  is  the  capital  of  the  world,  that  ye  hold 
your  dignities  of  the  Roman  pontiff  as  a  vassal  holds  his  fiefs 
of  his  sovereign,  and  that  ye  cannot  retain  them  without  his 
assent."  Under  Eugenius  III.,  a  Cisterdan  monk  who  was 
scarcely  equal  to  his  task,  the  papal  absolutism  grew  sensibly 
weaker,  and  if  we  may  credit  the  testimony  of  the  usually  well- 
informed  German  chronider,  Otto  of  Freising,  there  arose  in 
the  college  of  cardinab  a  kind  of  fermentation  which  was 
exceedingly  disquieting  for  the  personal  power  of  the  leader  of 
the  Church.  In  the  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
Eugenius  and  the  Sacred  College,  Otto  relates  that  the  cardinals 
addressed  to  the  pope  this  astounding  protest:  "Thou  must 
know  that  it  is  by  us  thou  hast  been  raised  to  the  supreme 
dignity.  We  are  the  hinges  (cardines)  upon  which  the  universal 
Church  rests  and  moves.  It  is  through  us  that  from  a  private 
per»>n  thou  hast  become  the  father  of  all  Christians.  It  is,  then, 
no  longn  to  thyself  but  rather  to  us  that  thou  belongest  hence- 
forth. Thou  must  not  sacrifice  to  private  and  recent  friendships 
the  traditional  ailections  of  the  papacy.  Perforce  thou  must 
consult  before  everything  the  general  interest  of  Christendom, 
and  must  consider  it  an  obL'gation  of  thine  office  to  respect  the 
opinions  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  court  of  Rome."  If  we 
admit  that  the  cardinals  of  Eugenius  III.  succeeded  in  restricting 
the  omnipotence  of  thdr  master  for  their  own  ends,  it  must 
invariably  have  been  the  Curia  that  dictated  its  wishes  to  the 
Church  and  to  Europe.  The  papacy,  however,  recovered  its 
ascendancy  during  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  III.,  and  seemed 
more  powerful  than  ever.  The  recently  created  royalties  sought 
from  the  papacy  the  conservation  of  their  titles  and  the  bene- 
diction of  their  crowns,  and  placed  themsdves  voluntarily  in 
its  vassalage.  The  practice  of  the  nomination  of  bishops  by  the 
Curia  and  of  papal  recommendation  to  prebends  and  benefices 
of  every  kind  grew  daily  more  general,  and  the  number  of 
appeals  to  Rome  and  exemptions  granted  to  abbeys  and  even 
to  simple  churches  increased  continually.  The  third  Lateran 
Council  (XX79)  was  a  triumph  for  the  leader  of  the  Church.  At 
that  council  wise  and  urgent  measures  were  taken  against  the 
abuses  that  discredited  the  priesthood,  but  the  prindple  of 
appeals  and  exemptions  and  the  question  of  the  increasing 
abuse  of  the  power  widded  by  the  Roman  legates  remained 
untouched.  The  treatise'  on  canon  law  known  as  the  Decretum 
Craiianif  which  was  compiled  towards  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century  and  had  an  enduring  and  far-reaching  effect  (see  Canon 
Law),  merely  gave  theoretical  sanction  to  the  existing  situation 
in  the  Church.  It  propagated  doctrines  in  favour  of  the  power 
of  the  Holy  See,  established  the  superiority  of  the  popes  over 
the  councils,  and  gave  legal  force  to  their  decretals.  According 
to  its  author,  "  they  (the  popes)  are  above  all  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  and  can  use  them  according  to  their  wish;  they  alone 
judge  and  cannot  be  judged." 

It  was  by  its  constant  reliance  on  monachism  that  the  papacy 
of  the  X2th  century  had  attained  this  result,  and  the  popes  of 
that  period  were  especially  fortuiuite  in  having  ^ or  ,  -^  . 
their  champion  the  monk  St  Bernard,  whose  ^^^^ 
admirable  qualities  enabled  him  to  dominate  public  ^p*.p^f^ 
opinion.  St  Bernard  completed  the  reformation, 
combated  heresy,  and  by  his  immense  moral  ascendancy  gained 
victories  by  which  Rome  benefited.  As  instances  of  his  more 
direct  services,  he  put  an  end  to  the  schism  of  1 130  and  attached 
Italy  and  the  world  to  the  side  of  Innocent  III.  Although  he 
had  saved  the  papal  institution  from  one  of  the  gravest  perils 
it  had  ever  encountered,  the  cardinals,  the  court  of  Rome  and 
Innocent  himself  could  not  easily  pardon  him  for  being  what  he 
had  become — a  private  person  more  powerful  in  the  Church 
than  the  pope  and  the  bishops,  and  holding  that  power  by  his 
personal  prestige.  He  incurred  thdr  spedal  reproaches  by  his 
condemnation  of  the  irresistible  evolution  which  impelled  Rome 
to  desire  exdusive  dominion  over  Catholic  Europe  and  to  devote 
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her  attention  to  earthly  things.  Htf  did  not  condemn  the 
temporal  power  of  the  popes  in  plain  terms,  but  both  his  writings 
and  his  conduct  proved  that  that  power  was  in  his  opinion  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  the  spiritual  mission  of  the  papacy,  and 
was,  moreover,  a  menace  to  the  future  of  the  institution.  (See 
Bernard,  Saint.) 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  papacy  thus  attained  omnf- 
potence,  symptoms  of  discontent  and  opposition  arose.  The 
bishops  resisted  centralization.  Archbishop  Hildebert 
totbepSSu^^  Tours  protested  to  Honorius  II.  against  the 
Exactioat  appeals  to  Rome,  while  others  complained  of  the 
aad  exactions  of  the  legates,  or,  like  John  of  Salisbury, 

^J^JJ***  animadverted  upon  the  excessive  powers  of  the 
bureaucracy  at  the  Lateran.  In  the  councils  strange 
speeches  were  heard  from  the  mouths  of  laymen,  who  were 
beginning  to  carry  to  extreme  lengths  the  spirit  of  independence 
with  regard  to  Rome.  When  a  question  arose  at  Toulouse 
in  X160  as  to  the  best  means  of  settling  the  papal  schism,  this 
audacious  statement  was  made  before  the  kings  of  France  and 
England:  "  That  the  best  course  was  to  side  with  neither  of  the 
two  popes;  that  the  apostolic  see  had  been  ever  a  burden  to 
the  princes;  that  advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  schism  to  throw 
ofl  the  yoke;  and  that,  while  awaiting  the  death  of  one  of  the 
competitors,  the  authority  of  the  bishops  was  sufficient  in  France 
and  England  alike  for  the  government  of  the  churches."  The 
ecclesiastics  themselves,  however,  were  the  first  to  denounce 
the  abuses  at  Rome.  The  treatises  of  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg 
(1093-Z169)  abound  in  trenchant  attacks  upon  the  greed  and 
venality  of  the  Curia,  the  arrogance  and  extortion  of  the  legates, 
the  abuse  of  exemptions  and  appeals,  and  the  German  policy 
of  Adrian  IV.  and  Alexander  III.  In  his  efforts  to  make  the 
papal  institution  entirely  worthy  of  its  mission  St  Bernard 
himself  did  not  shrink  from  presenting  to  the  papacy  "  the  mirror 
in  which  it  could  recognize  its  deformities."  In  common  with 
all  enlightened  opinion,  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  excessive 
multiplication  of  exemptions,  of  the  exaggerated  extension  of 
appeals  to  Rome,  of  the  luxury  of  the  Roman  court,  of  the 
venality  of  the  cardinals,  and  of  the  injury  done  to  the  traditional 
hierarchy  by  the  very  extent  of  the  papal  power,  which  was 
calculated  to  turn  the  strongest  head.  In  St  Bernard's  treatise 
De  consideratione,  addressed  to  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  the  papacy 
receives  as  many  reprimands  and  attacks  as  it  does  marks  of 
affection  and  friendly  counsel.  To  warn  Eugenius  against 
pride,  Bernard  reminds  him  in  biblical  terms  that  an  insensate 
sovereign  on  a  throne  resembles  "  an  ape  upon  a  housetop,"  and 
that  the  dignity  with  which  he  is  invested  does  not  prevent  him 
from  being  a  man,  that  is,  "  a  being,  naked,  poor,  miserable, 
made  for  toil  and  not  for  honours."  To  his  thinking,  poison 
and  the  dagger  were  less  to  be  feared  by  the  pope  than  the  lust 
of  power.  Ambition  and  cupidity  were  the  source  of  the  most 
deplorable  abuses  in  the  Roman  Church.  The  cardinals,  said 
Bernard,  were  satraps  who  put  pomp  before  the  truth.  He  was 
at  a  loss  to  justify  the  unheard-of  luxury  of  the  Roman  court. 
"  I  do  not  find,"  he  said,  "  that  St  Peter  ever  appeared  in  pubUc 
loaded  with  gold  and  jewels,  clad  in  silk,  mounted  on  a  white 
mule,  surrounded  by  soldiers  and  followed  by  a  brilliant  retinue. 
In  the  glitter  that  environs  thee,  rather  wouldst  thou  be  taken 
for  the  successor  of  Constantine  than  for  the  successor  of  Peter." 

Rome,  however,  had  greater  dangers  to  cope  with  than  the 
indignant  reproofs  of  her  friends  the  monks,  and  the  opposition 
antwtb  of  of  the  bishops,  who  were  displeased  at  the  spectacle 
Htrctkai  of  their  authority  waning  day  by  day.  It  was  at 
^•**^  this  period  that  the  Catholic  edifice  of  the  middle 
ages  began  to  be  shaken  by  the  boldness  of  philosophical  specula- 
tion as  applied  to  theological  studies  and  also  by  the  growth  of 
heresy.  Hitherto  more  tolerant  of  heresy  than  the  local 
authorities,  the  papacy  now  felt  compelled  to  take  defensive 
measures  against  it,  and  especially  against  Albigensianism, 
which  had  made  great  strides  in  the  south  of  France  since  the 
middle  of  the  Z2th  century.  Innocent  II.,  Eugenius  III.  and 
Alexander  III.  excommunicated  the  sectaries  of  Languedoc 
and  their  abettors,  Alexander  even  sending  armed  missions  to 


hunt  them  down  and  punuh  them.  But  the  preaching  of  the 
papal  legates,  even  when  supported  by  military  demonstrations, 
had  no  effect;  and  the  Albigensian  question,  together  with  other 
questions  vital  for  the  future  of  the  papacy,  remained  unsettled 
and  more  formidable  than  ever  when  Innocent  III.  was  elected. 

3.  Periodfrom  Innocent  III,  to  AUxander  IV.  {ttgS-i^i). — 
Under  the  pontificates  of  Innocent  IIL  and  his  five  immediate 
successors  the  Roman  monarchy  seemed  to  have  /■ 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  its  moral  prestige,  religious  OL, 
authority  and  temporal  power,  and  this  development 
was  due  in  great  measure  to  Innocent  III.  himself.  Belt 
the  perhaps  excessive  admiration  of  Innocent's  luographer, 
Friedrich  von  Hurler,  and  the  ax>ler  estimate  of  a  later  hbtorian, 
F61ix  Rocquain,  who,  after  taking  into  consideration  Innocent's 
political  mistakes,  lack  of  foresight  and  numerous  disappotot- 
ments  and  failures,  concludes  that  his  reputation  has  been  much 
exaggerated,  it  is  possible  to  steer  a  middle  course  and  form  a 
judgment  that  is  at  once  impartial  and  oonfonnable  to  the 
historical  facts.  Innocent  was  an  eminent  jurist  and  canonist, 
and  never  ceased  to  use  his  immense  power  in  the  service  of  the 
law.  Indeed,  a  great  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  bearirig 
pleadings  and  pronouncing  judgments,  and  few  sovereigns  have 
ever  worked  so  industriously  or  shown  such  soUdtude  for  the 
impartial  exercise  of  their  judicial  functions.  It  b  difficult 
to  comprehend  Innocent's  extraordinary  activity.  Over  and 
above  the  wei^t  of  political  affairs,  he  bore  resolutely  for 
eighteen  years  the  overwhelming  burden  of  the  presidency  ol 
a  tribunal  before  which  the  whole  of  Europe  came  to  plead.  To 
him,  also,  in  his  capadty  of  theologian,  the  whole  of  Europe 
submitted  every  obscure,  delicate  or  controverted  questioa. 
whether  legal  problem  or  case  of  conscience.  This,  undoubtedly, 
was  the  part  of  his  task  that  Innocent  preferred,  and  it  was  to 
this,  as  well  as  to  his  much  overrated  moral  and  theological 
treatises,  that  he  owed  his  enormous  contemporary  prestige. 
As  a  statesman,  he  certainly  committed  grave  fault*— throttgh 
excess  of  diplomatic  subtlety,  lack  of  forethought,  and  sometimes 
even  through  ingenuousness;  but  it  must  with  justice  be  admitted 
that,  in  spitQ  of  his  reputation  for  pugnacity  and  obstinacy,  be 
never  failed,  either  by  temperament  or  on  principle,  to  exhaust 
every  peaceful  expedient  in  settling  questions.  He  was  averse 
from  violence,  and  never  resorted  to  beUicose  acts  or  to  the 
employment  of  force  save  in  the  last  extremity.  If  his  policy 
miscarried  in  several  quarters  it  was  eminently  successful  in 
others;  and  if  we  consider  the  sum  of  hb  efforts  to  achieve  the 
programme  of  the  medieval  papacy,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
extent  of  hb  rule  and  the  profound  influence  he  exerted  on  hb 
times  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  type  of 
medieval  pope  arid  one  of  the  most  powerful  figures  in  hbt<»y. 

A  superficial  glance  at  Innocent's  coirespODdence  b  sufficient 
to  convince  us  that  he  was  pre-eminently  concerned  f<»'  the 
reformation  and  moral  welfare  of  the  Church,  and  y^j 
was  animated  by  the  best  intentions  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment in  the  ecclesiastical  body  of  order,  peace  and 
respect  for  the  hierarchy.    This  was  one  of  the  prin-  *"** 
cipal  objects  of  hb  activity,  and  thb  important  side  of  hb  work 
received  decbive  sanction  by  the  promulgation  of  the  decrees 
of  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215).    At  thb  coundl  aloMist 
all  the  questions  at  issue  rekited  to  reform,  and  many  give  e%'i- 
dence  of  great  breadth  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  a  very  acute  sense 
of  contemporary  necessities.    Innocent's  letters,  however,  not 
only  reveal  that  superior  wisdom  which  can  take  into  accotint 
practical  needs  and  relax  severity  of  prindple  at  the  ri^t 
moment,  as  well  as  that  spirit  of  tolerance  and  equity  wiiich  a 
opposed  to  the  excess  of  zeal  and  intellectual  narrowxicss  of 
subordinates,  but  they  also  prove  that,  in  the  internal  sovctn- 
menl  of  the  Church,  he  was  bent  on  gathering  into  his  hands 
all  the  motive  threads,  and  that  he  stretched  the  absduList 
tradition  to  iis  furthest  limits,  intervcm'ng  in  the  most  tiiffisy 
acts  in  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  and  regarding  it  as  an  obligation 
of  his  office  to  act  and  think  for  all.    The  heretic  peril,  ^hkli 
increased  during  his  pontificate,  forced  him  to  take  dccisave 
measures  against  the  Albigenses  in  the  south  of  Fxaaoe,  but 
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before  proscribing  tbem  he  spent  ten  yean  (xxqS-X2o8)  in 
endeavouring  to  convert  the  misbelievers,  and  history  should  not 
jf^  forget  the  pacific  character  of  these  early  efforts.    It 

AtbfgtmMiaawas  because  they  did  not  succeed  that  necessity  and 
Omamdn  i\^^  violence  of  human  passions  subsequently  forced 
him  into  a  course  of  action  which  he  had  not  chosen  and  which 
led  him  further  than  he  wished  to  go.  When  he  was  compelled 
to  decree  the  Albigensian  crusade  he  endeavoured  more  than 
once  to  discontinue  the  work,  which  had  become  perverted,  and 
to  curb  the  crusading  ardour  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  Failing  in 
his  attempt  to  maintain  the  religious  character  of  the  crusade, 
he  wished  to  prevent  it  from  ending  secularly  in  its  extreme 
consequence  and  logical  outcome.  On  several  occasions  he 
defended  the  cause  of  moderation  and  justice  against  the  fanatical 
crusaders,  but  he  never  had  the  energy  to  make  it  prevail. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  was  possible,  and  an  impartial 
hbtorian  must  take  into  account  the  insuperable  difTicultics 
encountered  by  the  medieval  popes  in  their  efforts  to  stem  the 
flood  of  fanaticism. 

It  was  more  particularly  in  the  definitive  constitution  of  the 
temporal  and  political  power  of  the  papacy,  in  the  extension  of 
p»pai  ^^^  °^^y  ^  called  Roman  imperialism,  that  chance 
impnUgMm  favoured  his  efforts  and  enabled  him  to  pursue  his 
■"'^  conquests  farthest.    This  imperialism  was  undoubt- 

imaoegmtUL  ^^^^  ^^  ^  special  nature;  it  rested  on  moral  authority 
and  political  and  finandal  power  rather  than  on  material  and 
military  strength.  But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  Innocent 
attempted  to  subject  the  kings  of  Europe  by  making  them  his 
tributaries  and  vassals.  He  wished  to  acquire  the  mastery  of 
souls  by  unifying  the  faith  and  centralizing  the  priesthood,  but 
he  also  aspired  to  possess  temporal  supremacy,  if  not  as  direct 
owner,  at  least  as  suzerain,  over  all  the  national  crowns,  and  thus 
to  realize  the  idea  with  which  he  was  penetrated  and  which  he 
himself  expressed  clearly.  He  wished  to  be  at  once  pope  and 
emperor,  leader  of  religion  and  universal  sovereign.  And,  in 
fact,  he  exercised  or  claimed  suzerain  rights,  together  with  the 
political  and  pecuniary  advantages  accruing,  over  the  greater 
number  of  the  lay  sovereigns  of  his  time.  He  was  more  or  less 
effectively  the  supreme  temporal  chief  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily 
and  Naples,  Sardinia,  the  states  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  (Castile, 
Leon,  Navarre  and  Portugal),  Aragon  (which,  under  Peter  II., 
was  the  type  of  vassal  and  tributaiy  kingdom  of  the  Roman 
power),  the  Scandinavian  states,  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  the 
Slav  states  of  Bohemia,  Poland,  Servia,  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria, 
and  the  Christian  states  founded  in  Syria  by  the  crusaders  of 
the  12th  century.  The  success  of  Roman  imperialism  was 
particularly  remarkable  in  England,  where  Innocent  was 
confronted  by  one  of  the  principal  potentates  of  the  West,  by  the 
heir  of  the  power  that  had  been  founded  by  two  statesmen  of  the 
first  rank,  William  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  II.  In  Richard  I. 
and  John  he  had  exceptionally  authoritative  adversaries;  but 
after  one  of  the  fiercest  wars  ever  waged  by  the  civil  power 
against  the  Church,  Innocent  at  length  gained  over  John  the 
most  complete  victory  that  has  ever  been  won  by  a  religious 
potentate  over  i  temporal  sovereign,  and  constrained  him  to 
laaocsattih  make  complete  submission.  In  2213  the  pope 
jiMfj0*a«/ became  not  only  the  nominal  suzerain  but,  ie/ofto 
Bn>»»^  and  de  jure^  the  veriuble  sovereign  of  England,  and 
during  the  last  years  of  John  and  the  first  years  of  Henry  III. 
be  governed  England  effectively  by  his  legates.  This  was 
the  most  striking  success  of  Innocent's  diplomacy  and  the 
culminating  point  of  his  secular  work. 

The  papacy,  however,  encountered  serious  obstacles,  at  first 
at  the  very  centre  of  the  papal  empire,  at  Rome,  where  the  pope 
had  to  contend  with  the  party  of  communal  autonomy  for  ten 
years  before  being  able  to  secure  the  mastery  at  Rome.  His 
iffMcvai/ifM  immense  authority  narrowly  escaped  destruction 
Raanaad  but  a  stone's-throw  from  the  Lateran  palace;  but 
*^'  the  victory  finally  rested  with  him,  since  the  Roman 

people  could  not  dispense  with  the  Roman  Church,  to  which  it 
owed  its  existence.  Reared  in  the  nurture  of  the  pope,  the 
iwpulace  of  the  Tiber  renounced  its  stormy  liberty  in  1209, 


and  accepted  the  peace  and  order  that  a  beneficent  master  gave; 
but  when  Innocent  attempted  to  extend  to  the  whole  of  Italy 
the  regime  of  paternal  subjection  that  had  been  so  successful  at 
Rome,  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  surpassed  the  jMwers 
even  of  a  leader  of  religion.  He  succeeded  in  imposing  his  will 
on  the  nobles  and  communes  in  the  patrimony  of  St  Petei,  and, 
as  guardian  of  Henry  VI.'s  son  Frederick,  was  for  some  time  able 
to  conduct  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicihes, 
but  in  his  claims  on  the  rest  of  Italy  the  failure  of  the  temporal 
power  was  manifest.  He  was  unable,  either  by  diplomacy  or 
force  of  arms,  to  make  Italian  unity  redound  to  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  Holy  See.  Nor  was  his  failure  due  to  lack  of 
activity  or  energy,  but  rather  to  the  insuperable  obstacles  in  his 
path — the  physical  configuration  of  Italy,  and,  above  all,  the 
invincible  repugnance  of  the  Italian  municipalities  to  submit  to 
the  mastery  of  a  religious  power. 

As  far  as  the  Empire  was  concerned,  chance  at  first  favoured 
Innocent.  For  ten  years  a  Germany  weakened  and  divided  by 
the  rivalry  of  Philip  of  Swabia  and  Otloof  Brunswick  laaocgatia, 
left  his  hands  free  to  act  in  Italy,  and  his  pontificate  a^dtb* 
marks  a  period  of  comparative  quiet  in  the  ardent  ^"A** 
conflict  between  pope  and  emperor  which  continued  throughout 
the  middle  ages.  Not  until  2210,  when  Otto  of  Brunswick 
turned  against  the  popt  to  whom  he  owed  his  crown,  was 
Innocent  compelled  to  open  hostilities;  and  the  struggle  ended 
in  a  victory  for  the  Curia.  Frederick  II.,  the  new  emperor 
created  by  Innocent,  began  by  handing  over  his  country  to  Rome 
and  sacrificing  the  rights  of  the  Empire  to  the  union  of  the  two 
great  authorities  of  the  Christian  world.  In  his  dealings  with 
Frederick,  Innocent  experienced  grievous  vicissitudes  and 
disappointments,  but  finally  became  master  of  the  situatioiu 
One  nation  only — the  France  of  Philip  Augustus — was  able  to 
remain  outside  the  Roman  vassalage.  There  is  not  a  word,  in 
the  documents  concerning  the  relations  of  Philip  Augustus 
with  Rome,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  Capetian 
crown  submitted,  or  that  the  papacy  wished  to  impose  upon  it 
the  effective  suzerainty  of  the  Holy  See.  Innocent  III.  had  been 
able  to  encroach  on  France  at  one  point  only,  when  the  Albigen- 
sian crusade  had  enabled  him  to  exercise  over  the  southern  fiefs 
conquered  by  Simon  de  Montfort  a  political  and  secular 
supremacy  in  the  form  of  collections  of  moneys.  Finally, 
Innocent  III.  was  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessors,  and,  if 
he  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  out  his  projected  crusade  and 
recovering  the  Holy  Places,  he  at  least  benefited  by  the  Franco- 
Venetian  expedition  of  1202.  Europe  refused  to  tike  any  direct 
action  against  the  Mussulman,  but  Latin  feudalism,  x^^a  cbam 
assembled  at  Venice,  diverted  the  crusade  by  an  act  «ii*«<o/Coa- 
of  formal  disobedience,  marched  on  Constantinople,  *'*"^«A*fc 
seized  the  Greek  Empire  and  founded  a  Latin  Empire  in  its  place; 
and  Innocent  had  to  accept  the  fail  accomfdi.  Though  con- 
demning it  on  principle,  he  turned  it  to  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  Church  as  well  as  of  the  universal  Church.  With  joy 
and  pride  he  welcomed  the  Byzantine  East  into  the  circle  of 
vassal  peoples  and  kingdoms  of  Rome  bound  politically  to  the 
sec  of  St  Peter,  and  with  the  same  emotions  beheld  the  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople  at  last  recognize  Roman  supremacy. 
But  from  this  enormous  increase  of  territory  and  influence  arose 
a  whole  series  of  new  and  difficult  problems.  The  court  of  Rome 
had  to  substitute  for  the  old  Greek  hierarchy  a  hierarchy  of 
Latin  bishops;  to  force  the  remaining  Greek  dcrgy  to  practise 
the  beliefs  and  rites  of  the  Roman  reUgion  and  bow  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope;  to  maintain  in  the  Greco-Latin  Eastern 
Church  the  necessary  order,  morah'ty  and  subordination;  to 
defend  it  against  the  greed  and  violence  of  the  nobles  and  barons 
who  had  founded  the  Latin  Empire;  and  to  compel  the  leaders 
of  the  new  empire  to  submit  to  the  apostolic  power  and  execute 
its  commands.  In  his  endeavours  to  carry  out  the  whole  of 
this  programme.  Innocent  III.  met  with  insuperable  obstacles 
and  many  disappointments.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Greeks  were 
unwilling  to  abandon  their  religion  and  national  cult,  and  scarcely 
recognized  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  papacy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  upstart  Latin  emperors,  far  from  pioving 
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submissive  and  humble  tools,  assumed  with  the  purple  the 
habits  and  pretensions  of  the  sovereigns  they  had  dispossessed. 
Nevertheless,  Innocent  left  his  successors  a  much  vaster  and 
more'  stable  political  dominion  than  that  which  he  had  received 
from  his  predecessors,  since  it  comprised  both  East  and  West; 
and  his  live  immediate  successors  were  able  to  preserve  this 
ascendancy.  They  even  extended  the  limits  of  Roman  imperial- 
ism by  converting  the  pagans  of  the  Baltic  to  Christianity,  and 
further  reinforced  the  work  of  ecclesiastical  centralization  by 
enlisting  in  their  service  a  force  which  had  recently  come  into 
existence  and  was  rapidly  becoming  popular — the  mendicant 
orders,  and  notably  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  The 
Th9Prtan  Roman  power  was  also  increased  by  the  formation 
««tfttv  of  the  universities — privileged  corporations  of 
VatftnMlu,  masters  and  students,  which  escaped  the  local  power 
of  the  bishop  and  his  chancellor  only  to  place  themselves  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Holy  See.  Mistress  of  the 
entire  Christian  organism,  Rome  thus  gained  control  of  inter- 
national education,  and  the  mendicant  monks  who  formed  her 
devoted  militia  lost  no  time  in  monopolizing  the  professorial 
chairs.  Although  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy  continued  to 
gain  strength,  the  successors  of  Innocent  III.  made  fcss  use 
than  he  of  their  immense  power.  Under  Gregory  IX.  (1227- 
X241)  and  Innocent  IV.  (i  243-1 254)  the  conflict  between  the 
priesthood  and  the  Empire  was  revived  by  the  enigmatic 
Frederick  II.,  the  polyglot  and  lettered  emperor,  the  friend  of 
Saracens,  the  despot  who,  in  youth  styled  "  king  of  priests,"  in 
later  years  personified  ideas  that  were  directly  opposed  to  the 
medieval  theocracy;  and  the  struggle  lasted  nearly  thirty  years. 
The  Hohenstaufcn  succumbed  to  it,  and  the  papacy  itself 
received  a  terrible  shock,  which  shook  its  vast  empire  to  the 
foundations. 

Nevertheless,  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century  may  be  regarded 
as  the  grand  epoch  of  medieval  papal  history.  Supreme  in 
^ffff^mthf^  Europe,  the  papacy  gathered  into  a  body  of  doctrine 
9tthefifpMl  the  decisions  given  in  virtue  of  its  enormous  de  facto 
P9W9r,  power,  and  promulgated  its  collected  decrees  and 
9racula  to  form  the  immutable  law  of  the  Christian  worid. 
Innocent  III.,  Honorius  III.  and  Gregory  IX.  employed  their 
jurists  to  collect  the  most  important  of  their  rulings,  and 
Gregory's  decrees  became  the  definitive  repository  of  the  canon 
law.  Besides  making  laws  for  the  Christendom  of  the  present 
and  the  future,  these  popes  employed  themselves  in  giving  a 
more  regular  form  to  their  principal  administrative  organ,  the 
offices  of  the  Curia.  The  development  of  the  Roman  chancery 
b  also  a  characteristic  sign  of  the  evolution  that  was  taking  place. 
From  the  time  of  Innocent  IIL  the  usages  of  the  apostolic 
scribes  become  transformed  into  precise  rules,  which  for  the 
most  part  remained  in  force  until  the  15th  century. 

4.  Period  from  Urban  IV,  to  Benedict  XI.  {1261-1^05). — 
This  period  comprises  13  pontificates,  all  of  short  duration 
(three  or  four  years  at  the  most,  and  some  only  a  few  months), 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Boniface  VIII.,  who  was  pope  for 
nine  years.  This  accidental  fact  constitutes  a  prime  difference 
in  favour  of  the  preceding  period,  in  which  there  were  only  five 
pontiffs  during  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  13th  century.  Towards 
ihe  end  of  the  Z3th  century  the  directors  of  the  Christian  world 
occupied  the  throne  of  St  Peter  for  too  short  a  time  to  be  able 
to  make  their  personal  views  prevail  or  to  execute  their  political 
projects  at  leisure  after  ripe  meditation.  Whatever  the  merit 
of  a  Gregory  X.  or  a  Nicholas  III.,  the  brevity  of  their  pontifi- 
cates prevented  any  one  of  these  ephemeral  sovereigns  from 
being  a  great  pope. 

But  other  and  far  more  important  differences  characterize 
this  period.  Although  there  was  no  theoretical  restriction  to 
lattaeaeo  e#  the  temporal  supremacy  and  religious  power  of  the 
thtPuwr  papacy,  certain  historical  facts  of  great  importance 
•tFraaet,  contributed  to  the  fatal  diminution  of  their  extent. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  preponderance  of  the  French  monarchy 
and  nation  in  Europe.  Founded  by  the  conquests  of  Philip 
Augustus  and  Louis  VIII.  and  legitimated  and  extended  by 
the  policy  and  moral  influence  of  this  crowned  saint,  Louis  IX., 


the  French  monarchy  enjo>-ed  undisputed  supremacy  at  the  end 
of  the  13th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  X4ih;  and  this 
hegemony  of  France  was  manifested,  not  only  by  the  extension 
of  the  direct  power  exercised  by  the  French  kings  over  all  the 
neighbouring  nationalities,  but  also  by  the  establishment  ot 
Capetian  dynasties  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  in 
Hungary.    From  this  time  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  like  other 
sovereigns,  had  to  submit  to  French  influence.    But,  whereas 
the  pope  was  sometimes  compelled  to  become  the  instrument  of 
the  poUcy  of  the  kings  of  France  or  the  adventurers  of  their  race, 
he  was  often  able  to  utilize  this  new  and  pervading  force  for  the 
realization  of  his  own  designs,  although  he  endeavoured  from 
time  to  time,  but  without  enduring  success,  to  shake  off  the 
overwhelming  yoke  of  the  French.     In  short,  it  was  in  the 
sphere  of  French  interests  much  more  than  in  that  of  the  general 
interests  of  Latin  Christendom  that  the  activities  of  these  popes 
were  exerted.    The  fact  of  many  of  the  popes  being  of  French 
birth  and  France  the  field  of  their  diplomacy  shows  that  the 
supreme  pontificate  was  already  becoming  French  in  character. 
This  change  was  a  prelude  to  the  more  or  less  complete  subjectioa 
of  the  papacy  to  French  influence  which  took  place  in  the 
following  century  at  the  period  of  the  "  Babylonish  Captivity,** 
the  violent  reaction  personified  by  Boniface  VIII.  affonling  Irat 
a  brief  respite  in  this  irresistible  evolution.    It  was  the  French- 
man Urban  IV.  (1261-1264)  who  called  Charles  of  Anjoa  into 
Italy  to  combat  the  last  heirs  of  Frederick  II.  and  thus  paved 
lh&  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  Angevin  dynasty  on  the 
throne  of  Naples.    Under  Clement  IV.  (i  265-1 26S)  an  agreemcot 
was  concluded  by  which  Sicily  was  handed  over  to  the  brother 
of  St  Louis,  and  the  victories  of  Benevento  (1266)  and  Taflia- 
cozzo  (1 267)  assured  the  triumph  of  the  Guelph  party  and  enabled 
the  Angevins  to  plant  themselves  definitely  on  Neapolitan  soiL 
Conradin's  tragic  and  ineviuble  end  closed  the  last  act  of  the 
secular   struggle  between   the   Holy   See   and    the    Empire. 
Haunted  by  the  recollection  of  that  formidable  conflict  and 
lulled  in  the  security  of  the  Great  Interregnum,  which  was  to 
render  Germany  long  powerless,  the  papacy  thou^^t  merely 
of  the  support  that  France  could  give,  and  paid  no  heed  to  the 
dangers  threatened  by  the  extension  of  Charles  of  Anjou's 
monarchy  in  central  and  northern  Italy.  The  Visoonti  Gicgoty  X. 
( 1 271-1276)   made  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a   rcactioo 
against  the  tendency  which  had  influenced  his  two  immediate 
predecessors.    He  placed  himself  outside  the  theatre  of  French 
influence,  and  occupied  himself  solely  with  the  task  of  giving  to 
the  papal  monarchy  that  character  of  universality  and  political 
superiority  which  had  made  the  greatness  of  an  Alexander  III. 
or  an  Innocent  IIL    He  opposed  the  aggrandizing  projecu  of 
the  AngeWns,  intervened  in  Germany  with  a  view  to  terminaiiac 
the  Great  Interregnum,  and  sought  a  necessary  oouatcrpoiae 
to  Capetian  predominance  in  an  alliance  with  Rudolph  of 
Habsburg,  who  had  become  an  emperor  without  impetilUnc 
the  papacy.    Tho  Orsinl  Nichohu  III.  pursued  the  same  policy 
with  regard  to  the  independence  and  greatness  of  the  Romaa 
See,  but  died  too  soon  for  the  cause  he  upheld,  and,  at  hb  deatJi 
in   1280,  the  inevitable  current  revived  with  ovccpovcriac 
force.     His  successor,  Martin  IV.  (1281-1285),  »  prdaie  of 
Champagne,  brother  of  several  councfllors  of  the  king  of  FraBoe, 
prebendary  at  Rouen  and  Tours,  and  one  of  the  most  t^^'^na 
in  favour  of  the  canonization  of  Louis  IX.,  ascended  the  papal 
throne  under  the  auspices  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  undenook 
the  government  of  the  Church  with  the  sole  intention  of  f ttftfaer« 
ing  in  every  way  the  interests  of  the  country  of  his  birth.     A 
Frenchman  before  everything,  he  abased  the  papal  power  ta 
such  an  extent  as  to  excite  the  indignation  of  his  contemporanes^ 
often  slavishly  subordinating  it  to  the  exigencies  of  the  doncsijc 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  Angevins  at  Naples  and  the  retsain^ 
house  at  Paris.    But  he  was  prevented  from  carrying  out  this 
policy  by  an  unforeseen  blow,  the  Sicilian  Ve^wrs  (Mardi  i  B8a), 
an  event  important  both  in  itself  and  in  its  results.   By  rejecting 
the  Capetian  sovereign  that  Rome  wished  to  thrust  upon  it  to 
deliver  it  from  the  dynasty  of  Aragon,  the  little  isUnd  of  Skily 
arrested  the  progress  of  French  imperialism,  ruiacd  the 
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projects  of  Charles  of  Anjoa,  and  liberated  the  papacy  in  its 
own  despite  from  a  subjection  that  perverted  and  shook  its 
power.  Honorius  IV.  (1285-1387)  and  Nicholas  IV.  (1288-1392) 
were  able  to  act  with  greater  dignity  and  independence  than 
their  predecessors.  Though  remaining  leagued  with  the 
Angevins  in  southern  Italy,  they  dared  to  look  to  Germany 
and  Rudolph  of  Habsburg  to  help  them  in  their  efforts  to  add 
to  the  papad  dominion  a  part  of  northern  Italy  and,  in  particular, 
Tuscany.  But  they  still  continued  to  desire  the  restoration  of 
the  Angevin  dynasty  in  Sicily  and  to  assist  the  designs  of  France 
on  Aragon  by  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  masters  of 
Barcelona  and  Palermo.  The  hopes  of  the  Curia  were  frustrated 
by  the  resistance  of  the  Aragonese  and  Sicilians,  and  Charles  of 
Valois,  to  whom  the  Curia  eventually  destined  the  crown  of 
Aragon,  had  to  resign  it  for  that  of  Constantinople,  which  he 
also  failed  to  secure. 

Boniface  VIII.  hinasdf  at  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate 
yielded  to  the  current,  and,  like  his  predecessors,  adapted  his 
external  policy  to  the  pretensions  and  interests  of 
Jjjjjjj/^^the  great  Capetian  house,  which,  like  all  his  prede- 
cessors, he  at  first  countenanced.  In  spite  of  his 
instincts  for  dominion  and  the  ardour  of  his  temperament,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  shake  off  the  French  yoke,  and  did  not 
decide  on  hostilities  with  France  until  Philip  the  Fair  and  his 
legists  attempted  to  change  the  character  of  the  kingship, 
emphasized  its  lay  tendencies,  and  exerted  themselves  to  gratify 
the  desire  for  political  and  financial  independence  whidi  was 
shared  by  the  French  nation  and  many  other  European  peoples. 
The  war  which  ensued  between  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France 
ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  papacy,  which  was  reduced 
to  impotence  (1303),  and  though  the  storm  ceased  during  the 
Tufiflifftoff  "*"*  months*  pontificate  of  Benedict  XI.,  the  See  of 
•/#*»  St  Peter  recovered  neither  its  normal  equilibrium 

AtAM^te  nor  its  traditional  character.  The  accession  of  the 
**■■**  first  Avignon  pope,  Clement  V.,  marks  the  final 
subjection  of  the  papal  power  to  the  Capetian  government, 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  European  situation  created  in 
the  preceding  century. 

In  other  respects  tlic  papacy  of  this  period  found  itself  in  a 
very  inferior  situation  to  that  which  it  had  occupied  under 
Innocent  III.  and  the  popes  of  the  first  half  of  the  13th  cenlury. 
The  fall  of  the  Latin  Empire  and  the  retaking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Palaeologi  freed  a  great  part  of  the  Eastern  world  from 
the  political  and  religious  direction  of  Rome,  and  this  fact 
neccsarOy  engaged  the  diplomacy  of  Urban  IV.  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  an  entirely  different  direction.  To  them  the  Eastern 
problem  {resented  a  less  complex  aspect.  There  could  no 
longer  be  any  serious  question  of  a  collective  expedition  of 
Europe  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Places.  The  ingenuous 
faith  of  a  Louis  IX.  was  alone  capable  of  giving  rise  to  two 
crusades  organized  privately  and  without  the  influence  or  even 
the  approval  of  the  pope.  Although  all  these  popes,  and 
Gregory  X.  especially,  never  ceased  theoretically  to  urge  the 
Christian  world  to  the  crusade,  they  were  actuated  by  the  desire 
of  renaaining  faithful  to  tradition,  and  more  particularly  by  the 
political  and  financial  advantages  accruing  to  the  Holy  See  from 
the  preaching  and  the  crusading  expeditions.  The  European 
state  of  mind  no  longer  lent  itself  to  such  enterprises,  and, 
moreover,  under  such  brief  pontificates,  the  attenuated  Roman 
power  could  not  expect  to  succeed  where  Innocent  III.  himself 
had  failed.  The  main  preoccupation  of  all  these  popes  was  how 
best  to  repair  the  injury  done  to  orthodox  Europe  and  to  Rome 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Latin  Empire.  Several  of  them  thought 
of  restoring  the  lost  empire  by  force,  and  thus  giving  a  pendant 
to  the  fourth  crusade;  but  ihe  Curia  finally  realized 
iMu^t2r4.  ^^^  enormous  diflicullics  of  such  a  project,  and  con- 
tt*tmaoa»  vinced  themselves  that  the  only  practical  solution  of 
wmk  th9  the  difficulty  was  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
€23b  *^*  Palaeologi  and  realize  pacifically  the  long-drcamcd 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  The  nego- 
tiations begun  by  Urban  IV.  and  continued  more  or  less  actively 
bjr  bis  successors  were  at  last  concluded  in  1274  by  Gregory  X. 


The  Council  of  Lyons  proclaimed  the  union,  which  was  destined 
to  be  effective  for  a  few  years  at  least  and  to  be  prolonged 
precariously  in  the  midst  of  unfavourable  circumstances.  The 
Greek  mind  was  opposed  to  the  union;  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors  was  but  an  ephemeral  expedient  of  their 
foreign  policy;  and  the  peace  between  the  Latins  and 
Greeks  settled  on  Byzantine  soil  could  not  endure  for  long. 
The  principal  obstacle,  however,  was  the  incompatibility 
of  the  popes'  Byzantine  and  Italian  policies.  The  popes 
were  in  favour  of  Charles  of  Anjou  and  his  dynasty,  but 
Charles  was  hostile  to  the  union  of  the  two  Churches, 
since  it  was  his  intention  to  seize  the  Byzantine  Empire 
and  substitute  himself  for  the  Palaeologi.  Almost  all  the 
successors  of  Urban  IV.  were  compelled  to  exert  their  diplomacy 
against  the  aggrandizing  aims  of  the  man  they  had  themselves 
installed  in  southern  Italy,  and  to  protect  the  Greek  emperor, 
with  whom  they  were  negotiating  the  religious  question.  On 
several  occasions  between  the  years  1271  and  1273  the  Angevins 
of  Naples,  who  had  great  influence  in  Achaea  and  Albania  and 
were  solidly  supportni  by  their  allies  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
nearly  carried  out  their  project;  and  in  1274  the  opposition  of 
Charles  of  Anjou  came  near  to  compromising  the  operations 
of  the  council  of  Lyons  and  ruining  the  work  of  Gregory  X.  The 
papacy,  however,  held  its  ground,  and  Nicholas  III.,  the  worthy 
continuer  of  Gregory,  succeeded  in  preserving  the  union  and 
triumphing  over  the  Angevin  power.  The  Angevins  took  their 
revenge  tmder  Martin  IV.,  who  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
French.  Three  weeks  after  his  coronation  Martin  excommuni- 
cated the  Greek  emperor  and  all  his  subjects,  and  allied  himself 
with  Charles  of  Anjou  and  the  Venetians  to  compass  his  downfall. 
In  this  case,  too,  the  Sicilian  Vespers  was  the  rock  on  which  the 
hopes  and  pretensions  of  the  sovereign  of  Naples  suffered 
shipwreck.  After  Martin's  death  the  last  popes  of  the  13th 
century,  and  notably  Boniface  VIII.,  in  vain  thought  to  find 
in  another  Capetian,  Charles  of  Valois,  the  man  who  was  to 
re-establish  the  Latin  dominion  at  Byzantium.  But  the  East 
was  lost;  the  union  of  1274  was  quickly  dissolved;  and  the 
reconciliation  of  the  two  Churches  again  entered  into  the  category 
of  chimeras. 

During  this  period  the  papal  institution,  considered  in  its 
internal  development,  already  showed  symptoms  of  decadence. 
The  diminution  of  religious  faith  and  sacerdotal  g^^  f^ 
prestige  shook  it  to  its  very  foundations.  The  ^Jp^.  ' 
growth  of  the  lay  spirit  continued  to  manifest  itself 
among  the  burgesses  of  the  towns  as  well  as  among  the  feudal 
princes  and  sovereigns.  The  social  factors  of  communism 
and  nationalism,  against  which  Innocent  III.  and  his  successors 
had  struggled,  became  more  powerful  and  more  hostile  to 
theocratic  domination.  That  a  sovereign  like  St  Louis 
should  be  able  to  associate  himself  officially  with  the 
feudalism  of  his  realm  to  repress  abuses  of  church  juris- 
diction; that  a  contemporary  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  lawyer 
Pierre  Dubois,  should  dare  to  suggest  the  secularization  of 
ecclesiastical  property  and  the  conversion  of  the  clergy  into 
a  class  of  functionaries  paid  out  of  the  royal  treasury;  and  that 
Philip  the  Fair,  the  adveraary  of  Boniface  VIIL,  should  be  able 
to  rely  in  his  conflict  with  the  leader  of  the  Church  on  the  popular 
consent  obtained  at  a  meeting  of  the  Three  Estates  of  France — 
all  point  to  a  singular  demoralization  of  the  sentiments  and 
principles  on  which  were  based  the  whole  power  of  the  pontiff 
of  Rome  and  the  entire  organization  of  medieval  CathoUcism. 
Both  by  its  attitude  and  by  its  governmental  acts,  the  papacy  of 
the  later  13th  century  itself  contributed  to  increase  the  discredit 
and  disaffection  from  which  it  suffered.  Under  Urban  IV.  and 
his  successors  the  great  moral  and  religious  sovereignty  of 
former  times  became  a  purely  bureaucratic  monarchy,  in  which 
the  m.iin  preoccupation  of  the  governors  appeared  to  be  the 
financial  exploitation  of  Christendom.  In  the  registers  of  these 
popes,  which  are  now  being  actively  investigated  and  published, 
dispensations  (licences  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  Church); 
indulgences,  imposts  levied  with  increasing  regularity  on  uni- 
versal Christendom  and,  in  particular,  on  the  clerks;  the 
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settlement  of  questions  relating  to  church  debts;  the  granting  of 
lucrative  benefices  to  Roman  functionaries;  the  divers  processes 
by  which  the  Curia  acquired  the  immediate  disposal  of  monastic, 
capitulary  and  episcopal  revenues — in  short,  all  financial 
matters  are  of  the  first  importance.  It  was  in  the  14th  century 
more  especially  that  the  Apostolic  Chamber  spread  the  net 
of  its  fiscal  administration  wider  and  wider  over  Christian 
Europe;  but  at  the  close  of  the  13th  century  all  the  preliminary 
measures  had  been  taken  to  procure  for  the  papal  treasury  its 
enormous  and  permanent  resources.  The  continued  efforts  of 
the  popes  to  drain  Christian  gold  to  Rome  were  limited  only  by 
the  fiscal  pretensions  of  the  lay  sovereigns,  and  it  was  this 
financial  rivalry  that  gave  rise  to  the  inevitable  conflict  between 
Boniface  VIII.  and  Philip  the  Fair. 

By  thus  devoting  itself  to  material  interests,  the  papacy 
contemporary  with  the  hist  Capetians  lost  its  moral  greatness 
Abataot  and  fell  in  the  opinion  of  the  peoples;  and  it  did 
tb0  Papal  itself  no  less  injury  by  the  abnormal  extension  of 
Fowar,  ^^  bounds  of  its  absolutism.  By  its  exaggerated 
methods  of  centralization  the  papal  monarchy  had  absorbed 
within  itself  all  the  b'ving  forces  of  the  religious  world  and 
suppressed  all  the  liberties  in  which  the  Church  of  old  had 
lived.  The  subjection  of  the  secular  clergy  was  complete, 
while  the  episcopate  retained  no  shadow  of  its  independence. 
The  decree  of  Clement  IV.  (1266),  empowering  the  papacy  to 
dispose  of  all  vacant  bishoprics  at  the  court  of  Rome,  merely 
sanctioned  a  usage  that  had  long  been  established.  But  the 
control  exercised  by  the  Roman  Curia  over  the  episcopate  had 
been  realized  by  many  other  means.  It  was  seldom  that  an 
episcopal  election  took  place  without  a  division  in  the  chapter, 
in  which  resided  the  electoral  right.  In  such  an  event,  the 
competitors  appealed  to  the  Holy  See  and  abdicated  their 
right,  either  voluntarily  or  under  coercion,  in  manibus  papaCf 
while  the  pope  took  possession  of  the  vacant  see.  Nominations 
directly  made  by  the  court  of  Rome,  especially  in  the  case  of 
dioceses  long  vacant,  became  increasingly  numerous.  The 
prindple  of  election  by  canons  was  repeatedly  violated,  and 
threatened  to  disappear;  and  at  the  end  of  the  X3th  century 
the  spectacle  was  common  of  prelates,  whether  nominated  or 
confirmed  by  the  pope,  entitling  themselves  "  bishops  by  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  See."  The  custom  In  force  required  bishops 
established  by  papal  authority  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
pope  and  the  Roman  Church,  and  this  oath  bound  them  in  a 
particular  fashion  to  the  Curia.  Those  bishops,  however,  who 
had  been  elected  under  normal  conditions,  conformably  to  the 
old  law,  were  deprived  of  the  essential  parts  of  their  legitimate 
authority.  They  lost,  for  example,  their  jurisdiction,  which 
they  were  seldom  able  to  exercise  in  their  own  names,  but  in 
almost  every  case  as  commissaries  delegated  by  the  apostolic 
authority. 

The  regular  clergy,  who  were  almost  wholly  sheltered  from 
the  power  of  the  diocesan  bishops,  found  themselves,  even  more 
than  the  secular  priesthood,  in  a  state  of  complete  depen- 
dence on  the  Curia.  The  papacy  of  this  period  continually 
intervened  in  the  intenuxl  affairs  of  the  monasteries.  Not 
only  did  the  monks  continue  to  seek  from  the  papacy  the 
confirmation  of  their  privileges  and  property,  but  they  also 
referred  almost  all  their  disputes  to  the  arbitration  of  the  pope. 
Their  elections  gave  rise  to  innumerable  lawsuits,  which  all 
terminated  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  in  most  cases  it  was 
the  pope  himself  who  designated  the  monks  to  fill  vacant  posts 
in  the  abbeys.  Thus  the  pope  became  the  great  ecclesiastical 
elector  as  well  as  the  universal  judge  and  supreme  lep'slator. 
On  this  extreme  concentration  of  the  Christian  power  was 
employed  throughout  Europe  an  army  of  official  agents  or 
oflicious  adherents  of  the  Holy  See,  who  were  animated  by  an 
irrepressible  zeal  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  papacy.  These 
officials  originally  consisted  of  an  obedient  and  devoted  militia 
of  mendicant  friars,  both  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  who 
took  their  orders  from  Rome  alone,  and  whose  efforts  the  papacy 
stimulated  by  lavishing  exemptions,  privileges,  and  full  sacer- 
dotal  powers.    Subsequently   they   were   represented   by  the 


apostolic  notaries,  who  were  charged  to  exercise  throughout 
Christendom  the  gracious  jurisdiction  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  and  to  preside  over  the  most  important  acts  in  the 
private  lives  of  the  faithfuL  These  tools  of  Rome,  both  clerks 
and  laymen,  rontinued  to  increase  in  every  diocese.  They 
were  not  invested  with  their  office  until  they  had  been  naminfd 
by  a  papal  chaplain,  or  scHnetimes  even  by  the  vioe-chancellar 
of  the  Curia. 

The  sovereign  direction  of  this  enonnous  monarchy  bekmged 
to  the  pope  alone,  who  was  assisted  in  important  affairs  by  the 
advice  and  collaboration  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  who  had 
become  the  sole  electors  to  the  papacy.  Towards  the  dose 
of  the  xjth  century  the  necessity  arose  for  an  express  ruling  oa 
the  question  of  the  exercise  of  this  electoral  right.  In  1274 
Gregory  X.,  completing  the  measures  taken  by  Alexander  IIL 
in  the  X2th  century,  promulgated  the  celebrated  constitutioa 
by  which  the  cardinal-electors  were  shut  up  in  condave  and, 
in  the  event  of  their  not  having  designated  the  new  pope  within 
three  days,  were  constrained  to  perform  their  duty  by  a  pro- 
gressive reduction  of  their  food-allowance  (see  Conclave). 
But  at  the  head  of  this  vast  body  there  eidsted  a  constant 
tendency  which  was  opposed  to  the  absorption  of  all  the  power 
by  a  single  and  unbridled  will.  In  the  hist  years  of  this  period 
fresh  signs  appeared  of  a  reaction  that  emanated  from  the  Sacivd 
College  itself.  The  cardinal-electors  endeavoured  to  derive 
from  their  electoral  power  a  right  of  control  over  the  acts  of  the 
pope  elect.  In  1294,  and  again  in  1303,  they  laid  themsd\'«s 
under  an  obh'gation,  previously  to  the  election,  to  subscribe 
to  the  political  engagements  which  each  promised  rigorously 
to  observe  in  the  event  of  his  becoming  pope.  In  general, 
these  engagements  bore  upon  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 
cardiiuils,  the  prohibition  to  nominate  new  ones  without  previous 
notification  to  the  Sacred  College,  the  sharing  between  the 
cardinals  and  the  pope  of  certain  revenues  specified  by  a  bull 
of  Nicholas  IV.,  smd  the  obligatory  consultation  of  the  con- 
sistories for  the  principal  acts  of  the  temporal  and  ^iritnal 
government.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  pope  of  Boniface  VIII.*s 
temperament  would  not  submit  kindly  to  any  restriction  of  the 
discretionary  power  with  which  he  was  invested  by  tradition, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  cardinals  dependent  on  him 
and  even  to  dispense  with  their  services  as  far  as  p««^i^, 
only  assembling  them  in  consistory  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 
This  tendency  of  the  Sacred  College  to  convert  the  Roman 
Chxirch  into  a  constitutional  monarchy,  in  which  it  should  itself 
play  the  part  of  parliament,  was  a  sufficiently  grave  symptom 
of  the  progress  of  the  new  spirit.  But  throughout  the  ecclesi- 
astical society  traditional  bonds  were  loosened  and  anarchy  was 
rife,  and  this  at  the  very  moment  when  the  enemies  of  the 
priesthood  and  its  leaders  redoubled  their  attack.  In  fine, 
the  decadence  of  the  papal  institution  manifested  itself  in  an 
irremediable  manner  when  it  had  accomplished  no  more  than 
the  half  of  its  task.  The  growth  of  national  kingdmns,  the 
anti-clerical  tendencies  of  the  emancipated  middle  classes, 
the  competition  of  lay  imperialisms,  and  all  the  other  ekments 
of  resistance  which  had  been  encountered  by  the  papacy  in  its 
progress  and  had  at  first  tended  only  to  shackle  it,  now  pre- 
sented an  insurmountable  barrier.  The  papacy  was  weakened 
by  its  contest  with  these  adverse  elements,  and  it  was  through 
its  failure  to  triumph  over  them  that  its  dream  of  European 
domim'on,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  entered  but  very 
incompletely  into  the  field  of  realities.  (A.  Lo.) 

///. — Period  from  JJ05  to  1590. 

The  accession  of  the  Gascon  Clement  V.  in  130s  maib  the 
beginm'ng  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  papacy;  for  thb 
pope,  formerly  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  remained  y.|Y-„,,y  y^ 
in  France,  without  once  crossing  the  threshold  ofuM-u#c* 
the  Eternal  City.  Oement*s  motive  for  this  reso- 
lution was  his  fear  that  the  independence  of  the^ 
ecclesiastical  government  might  be  endangered  among  the 
frightful  dissensions  and  party  conflicts  by  which  Italy  vas 
then  convulsed;  while  at  the  same  time  he  yielded  to  the  pressure 
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exMdsed  on  him  by  the  Frendi  king  Philip  the  Fair.  .  In  March 
1309,  Clement  V.  transferred  his  residence  to  Avignon,  a  town 
which  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  king  of  Naples,  but  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  countship  of  Venaissin,  which  as  early  as  1228 
had  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Roman  See.  Clement  V. 
remained  at  Avignon  till  the  day  of  his  death,  so  that  with  him 
begins  the  so-called  Babylonian  Exile  of  the  popes.  Through 
this,  and  his  excessive  subservience  to  Philip  the  Fair,  his  reign 
proved  the  reverse  of  salutaxy  to  the  Church.  The  pope's 
subservience  was  above  all  conspicuous  in  his  attitude  towards 
the  proceedings  brought  against  the  order  of  the  Temple, 
which  was  di^lved  by  the  council  of  Vienne  (see  Tchplass). 
His  possession  of  Ferrara  involved  Qemcnt  in  a  violent  struggle 
with  the  republic  of  Venice,  in  which  he  was  ultimately 
victorious. 

His  successor  John  XXH.  a  native  of  Cahon,  was  elected 
as  the  result  of,  very  stormy  negotiations,  after  a  two  years' 

vacancy  of  the  see  (13x6).     Like  his  predecessor 
ijilf  iua'  ^®  ^^d  his  permanent  residence  at  Avignon,  where 

he  had  formerly  been  bishop.-  But  while  Clement  V. 

had  contented  himself  with  the  hospitality  of  the  Dominican 

monastery  at  Avignon,  John  XXII.  installed  himself  with 

great  state  in  the  episcopal  palace,  hard  by  the  cathedral. 

ChmnKtM'pt  l^c  essential  features  of  this  new  epoch  in  the 

ih9Arigmnm  history  of  the  papacy,  begixming  with  the  two  popes 

'^^■^*        mentioned,    are    intimately    coimected   with    this 

lasting  separation  from  the  traditional  seat  of  t.he  papacy,  and 

from  Italian  soil  in  general:  a  separation  which  reduced  the 

head  of  the  Church  to  a  fatal  dependence  on  the  French  kings. 

Themselves    Frenchmen,  and    surrounded    by  a    College  of 

Cardinals  in  which  the  French  element  predominated,  the  popes 

gave  to  their  ecclesiastical  administration  a  certain  French 

character,  till  they  stood  in  nyre  and  more  danger  of  serving 

purely  national  interests,  in  cases  where  the  obligations  of  their 

office  demanded  complete  impartiality.    And  thus  the  prestige 

of  the  papacy  was  sensibly  diminished  by  the  view,  to  which 

the  jealousy  of  the  nations  soon  gave  currency,  that  the  supreme 

dignity  of  the  Church  was  simply  a  convenient  tool  for  French 

statecraft.    The  accusation  might  not  always  be  supported  by 

facts,  but  it  tended  to  shake  popular  confidence  in  the  head  of 

the  universal  Church,  and  to  inspire  other  countries  with  the 

feeling  of  a  national  opposition  to  an  ecclesiastical  r6gime  now 

entirdy   Gallidzed.     The  consequent  loosening  of  the  ties 

between  the  individual  provinces  of  the   Church  and   the 

Apostolic  See,  combined  with  the  capricious  policy  of  the  court 

at  Avignon,  which  often  regarded  nothing  but  personal  and 

family  interests,  accelerated   the  decay  of  the  ecclesiastical 

organism,  and  justified  the  most  dismal  forebodings  for  the 

future.    To  crown  all,  the  feud  between  Church  and  Empire 

broke   out   again   with  unprecedented  violence.     The  most 

prominent  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the  papacy,  whether 

ecclesiastical  or  political,  joined  forces  with  the  German  king, 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  oflFered  him  their  aid  against  John  XXH. 

The  clerical  opposition  was  led  by  the  very  popular 

^Jf^JJ^H^,  and  influential  Minorites  who  were  at  that  time 

engaged  in  a  remarkably  bitter  contrpviersy  with 

the  pope  as  to  the  practical  interpretation  of  the  idea  of 

evangelical  poverty.     Their  influence  can  be  dearly  traced 

in  the  appeal  to  a  general  council,  issued  by  Louis  in  1324  at 

Sachsenhauscn  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main.    This  document, 

which  confused  the  political  problem  with  the  theological,  was 

bound  to  envenom  the  quarrd  between  emperor  and  pope 

beyond  all  remedy.     Side  by  side  with  the  Minorites,  the 

spok^men  of  the  specifically  political  opposition  to  the  papacy 

were  the  Parisian  professors,  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  John  of 

Jandun,  the  composers  of    the  ''Defender  of    the    Peace" 

{defensor  Pads),    In  conjunction  with  the  Minorites  and  the 

Ghibellines  of  Italy,  Marsilius  succeeded  in  enticing  Louis  to 

the  fateful  expedition  to  Rome  and  the  revolutionary  actions 

of  13^8.    The  conferring  of  the  imperial  crown  by  the  Roman 

populace,  the  deposition  of  the  pope  by  the  same  body,  and 

tlie  election  of  an  anti-pope  in  the  person  of  the  Minprite  Pietro 


da  Corvara,  translated  into  acts  the  doctrines  of  the  defensor 
pacis.  The  struggle,  which  still  further  aggravated  the  depen* 
dence  of  the  ix)i>e  on  France,  was  waged  on  both  sides  with  the 
utmost  bitterness,  and  the  end  was  not  in  sight  when  John  XXIL 
died,  full  of  years,  on  the  4th  of  December  1334. 

Even  the  following  pope,  Benedict  XU.,  a  man  of  the  strictest 
morality,  failed,  in  spite  of  his  mild  and  pacific  disposition,  to 
adjust  the  conflict  with  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  the  , 
eccentric  FraticdlL    King  Philip  VI.  and  the  car-  3SfS». 
dinals  of   the   French  party  worked  energetically 
against  the  projected  peace  with  Louis;  and  Benedict  was 
not  endowed  with  suffident  strmgth  of  will  to  carry  through 
his  designs  in  the  teeth  of  their  opposition.    He  failed,  equally, 
to  stifle  the  first  beginnings  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England;  but  it  is  at  least  to  his  honour  that  he  exerted' his 
whole  influence  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

His  efforts  in  the-  direction  of  reform,  moreover,  deserve 
recognition.  In  Avignon  he  began  to  erect  himself  a  suitable 
residence,  which,  with  considerable  additions  by  later  popes, 
devdoped  into  the  celebrated  papal  castle  of  Avignon.  This 
enormous  edifice,  founded  on  the  cathedral  rock,  is  an  extra- 
ordinary mixture  of  castle  and  convent,  palace  and  fortress. 
It  was  Benedict  XU.  also  who  devated  the  doctrine  of  the 
beatific  vision  of  the  saints  into  a  dogma. 

Benedict  XU.  was  again  succeeded,  in  Z34a,  by  a  Frenchman 
from  the  south,  Pierre  Roger  de  Beaufort,  who  was  bom  in  the 
castle  of  Maumont,  in  the  diocese  of  Limoges.  He  ^ 
assumed  the  title  of  Clement  VI.  In  contrast  with  uSStau 
his  peace-loving  predecessor,  and  in  accordance 
with  his  own  more  energetic  character,  he  pursued  with  decision 
and  success  the  traditions  of  John  XXIL  in  his  ^'^^I'ffgf  with 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  With  great  dexterity  he  turned  tbe  feud 
between  the  houses  of  Luxemburg  and  Wittdabach  to  the 
destruction  of  Louis;  and  the  death-struggle  between  the  two 
seemed  about  to  break  out,  when  Louis  met  his  untimely  end. 
To  all  appearanices  the  victory  of  the  papacy  was  decisive: 
but  it  was  a  Pyrrhic  victory,  as  events  were  quickly  to  prove. 
In  Rome  there  ensued,  during  the  pontificate  of  Clement,  the 
revolutions  of  the  vuionary  Cola  di  Rienzo  {q.v.)  who  restored 
the  old  republic,  though  not  for  long.  By  his  purchase  of 
Avignon,  and  the  creation  of  numerous  French  cardinals,  the 
pope  consolidated  the  dose  connexion  of  the  Roman  Church 
with  France:  but  the  interests  of  that  Church  suffered  severely 
through  the  riches  and  patronage  which  Clement  lavished 
on  his  relatives,  and  through  the  princely  luxury  of  his  court. 
His  generosity— which  degenerated  into  prodigality — compelled* 
him  to  open  fresh  sources  of  revenue;  and  in  this  be  succeeded, 
though  not  without  serious  detriment  to^the  interests  of  the 
Church. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  Church  that  Gement  VI.  was  followed 
by  a  man  of  an  entirdy  different  temperament — Innocent  VI. 
lliis  strict  and  upright  pope  appears  to  have  taken 
Benedict  XU.  for  his  example.  He  undertook,  uSSHi. 
though  not  with  complete  success,  a  reformation  of 
ecdesiastical  abuses;  and  it  was  he  who  assisted  in  restoring  the 
Empire  at  last  to  some  measure  of  stability.  But  the  culmina- 
ting glory  of  his  rdgn  was  the  restoration  of  the  almost  ruined 
papal  dominion  in  Italy,  by  means  of  the  highly-gifted  Cardinal 
Albomoz.  The  restoration  of  the  Apostolic  See  to  its  original 
and  proper  seat  was  now  possible;  and  the  need  for  such  a  step 
was  the  more  pressing,  since  resdence  in  the  castle  at  Avignon 
had  become  extremely  precarious,  owing  to  the  ever-increadng 
confusion  of  French  affairs.  Innocent  VI.,  in  fact,  entertained 
the  thought  of  visiting  Rome;  but  age  and  illness  prevented 
his  doing  so. 

The  intention  of  Innocent  was  put  into  execution  by  his 
successor — the  learned  and  pious  Urban  V.  Two  events  of 
the  first  magnitude  make  hU  reign  one  of  the  most  ^.^^  » 
memorable  in  the  century.  The  first  of  these  was  i^g-^jn, 
the  return  to  Rome.  This  was  an  object  which  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.  had  prosecuted  with  all  his  energies;  which 
alone  could  revive  the  languishing  reputation  of  the  papacy. 
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by  withdrawing  it  from  the  turmpib  of  the  Anglo-French  War, 
and  bring  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  the  much-needed 
rrmjMraix  reformation  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  1367  it 
8tarmt9  became  an  accomplished  fact.  Turning  a  dcai  ear 
'^^'^  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  French  king  and  the 
French  cardinals,  the  pope  quitted  Avignon  on  the  13th  of 
April  Z367;  and  on  the  x6th  of  October  he  entered  Rome,  now 
completely  fallen  to  ruin.  The  ensuing  year,  after  his  return 
to  the  Eternal  Qty,  witnessed  the  second  great  landmark  in 
the  reign  of  Urban  V. — the  Roman  expedition  of  Charles  IV., 
and  the  renewal  of  amicable  relations  between  the  Empire  and  the 
Church.  Unfortunately,  the  pope  failed  to  deal  satisfactorily 
with  the  highly  complicated  situation  in  Italy;  and  the  result 
was  that,  on  the  a7th  of  September  1370,  he  returned  to  Avignon, 
where  he  died  on  the  following  igth  of  December. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Petrarch  that,  had  Urban  remained 
in  Rome,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  rank  with  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  era;  and,  if  we  discount  this  single 
act  of  weakness,  he  must  be  dassed  as  one  of  the  noblest  and 
best  of  popes.  E^xdal  credit  is  due  to  his  struggles  against 
the  moral  corruptions  of  the  day,  though  they  proved  inadequate 
to  eliminate  all  traces  of  the  prevalent  disorders. 

Gregory  XI.,  though  equally  ^tinguished  for  hh  toidition 
and  pure  morals,  his  piety,  modesty  and  wisdom,  was  fated  to 
Qf^g^gyXtJ^y  dearly  for  the  weakness  of  his  predecessor  in 
un-Srs.  abandoning .  Rome  so  early.  He  lived  to  see  the 
national  spirit  of  Italy  thoroughly  aroused  against 
a  papacy  turned  French.  The  disastrous  error  of  almost  ex- 
clusively appointing  Provencals,  foreigners  ignorant  of  both 
the  country  and  the  people,  to  the  government  ot  the  Papal 
Slates,  now  found  a  terrible  Nonesis:  and  there  came  a  national 
upheaval,  such  as  Italy  had  not  yet  witnessed.  The  feud 
between  Italian  and  Frenchman  broke  out  in  a  violent  form; 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  St  Catherine  of  Siena  proffered  her 
mediation  in  the  bloody  strife  betwixt  the  pope  and  the  Floren- 
tine republic.  The  letters  that  she  addressed  to  tl^  pontiff, 
on  this  and  other  occasions,  are  documents,  which  are,  perhaps, 
unique  in  their  kind,  and  of  great  literary  beauty.  It  was 
also  St  Catherine  who  prevailed  on  Gregory  XL  to  return  to 
OeiteJte  Rome.  On  the  13th  of  September  1376  he  left 
KHurnt9  Avignon;  on  the  17th  of  January  1377  he  made  his 
«»"^  entry  into  the  city  of  St  Peter.  Thus  ended  the 
exile  in  France;  but  it  left  an  evil  legacy  in  the  schism  under 
Gregory's  successor.  Gregory,  the  last  pope  whom  France 
has  given  to  the  Church,  died  on  the  27th  of  March  1378,  after 
taking  measures  to  ensure  a  speedy  and  unanimous  ekction 
for  his  successor. 

The  conclave,  which  took  place  in  Rome,  for  the  first  time 
for  75  years,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Bartolomeo  Prignano 

i/fflMfl  VL  (AP'^  ^*  '37^) •  ^^o  ^<^^  ^c  name  of  Pope  Urban  VI. 
jJ79-iMA.'  Canonically  the  election  was  perfectly  valid;'  so 
that  the  only  popes,  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate,  are 
the  successors  of  Urban.  It  is  true  that  his  election  was  iinme- 
dlately  impugned  by  the  cardinals  on  frivolous  grounds;  but 
the  responsibility  for  this  rests,  partially  at  least,  with  the 
pope  himself,  whose  reckless  and  inconsiderate  zeal  for  reform 
was  bound  to  excite  a  revolution  among  the  worldly  cardinals 
still  yearning  for  the  fleshpots  of  Avignon.  This  revolution 
could  already  be  foreseen  with  tolerable  certainty,  when  Urban 
embroiled  himself  even  with  his  political  f  riend»---the  queen  of 
Naples  and  her  husband,  Duke  Otto  of  Brunswick.  Similarly, 
he  quarrelled  with  Count  Onorato  Gaetano  of  Fondi.  The 
cardinals,  exdted  to  the  highest  pitch  of  irritation,  now  knew 
where  they  could  look  for  support.  Thirteen  of  them  assembled 
at  Anagnl,  and  thence,  on  the  9th  of  August,  issued  a  passionate 
manifesto,  announcing  the  invalidity  of  Urban's  election,  on 
BhcOom  o§  the  ground  that  it  had  been  forced  upon  the  condave 
Anihp^t  by  the  Roman  populace.  As  soon  as  the  rebellious 
**"*^  "'^cardinals  were  further  assured  of  the  protection  of 
the  French  king,  Charles  V.,  they  elected,  with  the  tadt  consent 
of  the  three  Italian  cardinals,  Robert  of  Geneva  as  anti-pope 
'See  Pastor.  CesckichU  dtr  PSpste,  t.,  lai. 


(Fondi,  Sept.  so).  Robert  assumed  the  style  of  Cknieot  VIL; 
and  thus  Christendom  was  brought  face  to  face  with  tbe  wont 
misfortune  conceivable — ^the  Great  Schism  (2378-1417). 

The  chief  responsibility  for  this  rests  with  the  woridly 
College  of  Cardinals,  who  were  longing  to  return  to  Fraace, 
and  thence  drew  their  in^iration.  This  college 
was  a  creation  of  the  Avignon  period;  whidi  must 
therefore,  in  the  last  resort,  be  considered  rc^wn- 
sible  for  this  appalling  calamity.  Severe  censure,  moreover, 
attaches  to  Charles  V.,  of  France.  There  may  be  room  for 
dispute,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  king's  share  in  the  sdiisaa 
was  due  to  the  instigation  of  the  revolted  cardinals;  there  can 
be  not  the  sU^test  doubt  that  his  attitude  was  the  decbive 
factor  in  perpetuating  and  widening  the  breadu  The  anti-pope 
was  recognized  not  only  by  Charles  of  France,  but  by  the  princes 
of  the  Empire  dependent  on  him,  by  Scotland  and  Savoy,  and 
finally  by  the  Spanish  dominions  and  Portugal.  On  the  otber 
hand,  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  and  his  scm  Wenoeslaus,  the 
greaterpart  of  the  Empire,  England,  Hungary,  Poland,  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  togiether  with  the  majority  of  tbe  Italian 
states — ^Naples  excepted — renuuned  loyal  to  the  pope.  Urban, 
in  fact — who  meanwhile  had  created  a  new  Cdlege  of  Cawtinah 
with  members  of  different  nationalities— enjoyed  one  great 
advantage;  his  rival  failed  to  hold  his  own  in  Italy,  with  wbkh 
country  the  actual  decision  virtually  Uy.  Unfortunatdy,  in 
the  time  that  fdlowed,  Urban  was  guflty  of  thegroseest  cnxKs, 
pursuing  his  personal  interests,  and  — rr^fr^i^  ^  too  soon, 
that  universal  point  of  view  which  ought  to  have  govened  his 
policy.  The  struggle  against  his  powerful  neighbour  on  the 
frontier,  Queen  Joanna  of  Naples,  rapidly  became  his  one 
gmding  motive;  and  thus  he  was  led  into  a  perfect  labyrinth 
of  blunders.  He  fxcommnnifstcd  the  queen  as  a  stiff-necked 
adherent  of  the  French  anti-pop|^  and  in  1381  conferred  Napks 
on  the  ambitious  Charies  of  Dunuzo,  with  whom  he  was  soon 
inextricably  embroiled;  while,  a  little  later,  he  fell  out  with  his 
new  College  of  Cardinals.  On  the  istb  of  October  1389,  he 
died,  with  few  to  lament  him. 

After  the  death  of  Urban  VL,  fourteen  cardinab  of  his 
obedience  assembled,  and  after  kmg  negotiations  dectcd  the 
sdon  of  a  noble  Neapolitan  family.  Cardinal  Pietio 
Tomacdli  (Nov.  3,  1389).  The  title  which  he  took' 
was  that  of  Boniface  IX.  The  new  pope — a  man 
of  high  moral  character,  great  sagadty,  eloquence,  and  of  a 
kindly  disposition — at  once  instituted  an  eotirdy  different  pdky 
from  that  pursued  *by  his  predecessor.  This  was  e^tecially  the 
case  in  his  treatment  of  Naples.  In  May  1390  f  adislaiw, 
the  son  of  Charles  of  Durazxo,  who  had  been  assassinated  in 
the  February  of  1386,  recdved  the  royal  crown  at  the  hands 
of  a  papal  legate.  To  his  cause  Boniface  DC  dosdy  attached 
himself;  and  nis  support  of  the  king  against  the  Angevins  oost 
him  enormous  sums,  without  which  Ladislaus  oould  not  have 
secured  his  victory  over  the  French  daimant.  By  these  means, 
the  schism  was  averted  from  Italy,  and  N^tles  won  for  tbe 
Roman  obedience.  The  situation  in  the  pajpal  state,  which 
Boniface  found  in  the  greatest  confusion,  was  at  the  ontset  far 
more  difficult  to  deal  with.  But  here  also  he  attained  in  time 
a  considerable  measure  of  success,  althougji  the 
employed  were  scarcdy  above  criticism.  Wm  greates 
however,  was  gained  in  the  Eternal  Qty  itadf ;  for  be  contxiwd, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  to  induce  the  Romans  to  annol  thck 
republican  constitution  and  acknoiriedge  the  papal  supccBaai^, 
even  in  munidpal  matters. 

To  give  this  supremacy  a  firmer  basis,  Bonifacefoctified  the 
Vatican  and  the  (Capitol,  and  restored  the  castle  of  Sc 
which  had  previously  been  used  as  a  quarry— providing  it 
walls  and  battlements,  and  erecting  a  tower  in  the  centre. 
castle,  indeed,  jridded  a  safe  ahdter  to  the  pope  in  Juraaiy 
X400,  when  the  Colonnas  made  their  attempt  to  surprise  Hobk. 
However,  the  adventure  failed;  and  by  the  aid  of  ^^'*^'*^in,  thn 
castles  of  the  Colonnas  in  the  vidnity  of  Rome  were  destroyed. 
In  1401  this  powerful  family  made  its  submission,  acoepttag  the 
favourable  tcnns  which  the  pope  had  had  the  gpod 
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offer.  Henoeforwaid  quiet  pievailed,  tnd  Boniface  niled  as  a 
item  master  in  Rome.  But  he  was  aoon  confronted  with  an 
cxtxemely  dangerous  enemy,  in  the  person  of  Duke  Gian 
Galeazzo  Visconti  of  Milan,  who  was  aiming  at  the  sovereignty 
of  all  Italy.  In  July  1402  he  made  himself  master  of  Bokjsna; 
and  his  death  in  September  of  the  same  year  was  a  stroke  of 
good  fortune  for  the  pope.  Bologna  was  now  recovered  for 
the  Church  (Sept.  2,  1403),  and  soon  afterwards  Perugia  also 
surrendered. 

Thus  Boniface  DC.,  as  a  secular  prince,  occupies  an  important 
poKtion;  but  as  pope  his  activity  must  be  unfavourably  judged. 
Even  if  Dietrich  of  Niem  frequently  painted  him  too  black, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  means  which  Boniface  employed 
to  fill  the  papal  treasuxy  seriously  impaired  the  prestige  of  the 
highest  spiritual  office  and  the  reverence  due  to  it.  His  nepotism, 
again,  casts  a  dark  shadow  over  his  memory:  but  most  regret- 
table of  all  was  his  indifference  towards  the  ending  of  the  schism. 
Yet  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  when  Qement  VII.  died 
suddenly  on  the  16th  of  September  1394,  and  the  Avignon 
cardinah  immediately  elected  the  Spaniard  Pedro  de  Luna  as 
anti-pope  (under  the  title  of  Benedict  .Xin.),  Boniface  DC.  was 
left  face  to  face  with  an  extraordinarily  skilful,  adroit,  and 
onacrupulous  antagonist. 

On  the  death  of  Boniface  (Oct.  i,  1404),  the  Roman  cardinals 
once  more  elected  a  Neapolitan,  Cosimo  dei  MigUorati,  who,  at 
jtaMCMrf  the  age  of  65,  assumed  the  name  of  Innocent  VII. 
VIZ..  MM*  Innocmt,  who  was  animated  by  a  great  love  for  the 
"'*'  sciences  and  all  the  arts  of  peace,  enjoyed  only  a  brief 

pontificate,  but  his  reign  is  not  without  importance,  if  only 
as  an  example  of  the  generous  patronage  which  the  papacy^ — 
even  in  its  darkest  daya-^ias  lavished  on  literature  and  science. 
Significant  also  is  the  foothold  gained  at  this  time  in  the  Curia 
itself  by  the  humanbts — Poggio,  Bruni  and  others.  The 
appointment  of  these  skilled  humanist  writers  to  the  Chanceiy 
was  a  consequence  of  the  difficult  conditions  of  the  time.  The 
crisis  which  the  Catholic  Church  underwent,  during  this  texiible 
epoch,  was  the  greatest  in  all  her  history:  for  whQe  everything 
was  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion  by  the  life  and  death 
struggles  of  the  rival  popes,  while  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  and 
emoluments  were  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  reward  of 
partisan  service,  while  everywhere  the  worldh'ness  of  the  clergy 
had  reached  its  highest  pitch,  heretical  movements,  by  which 
the  whole  order  of  the  Church  was  threatened  with  overthrow, 
were  gaining  strength  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany  and 
especially  in  Bohemia. 

The  crisis  came  to  a  head  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XII. 
This  pope,  so  distinguished  in  many  respects,  owed  his  election 
a%gvfy  mainly  to  the  circumstance  that  he  was  considered 
xiL,  MAf*  a  zealous  champion  of  the  restoration  of  unity  within 
'^^  the  Church:  and  he  displayed,  in  fact,  during  the 

earlier  portion  of  his  reign,  an  exalted  enthusiasm  for  this  great 
task.  Later  his  attitude  changed;  and  the  protracted  negotia- 
tions for  a  conference  with  Benedict  XIII.  remained  fruitless. 
The  result  of  this  change  in  the  attitude  of  Gregory  was  the 
formation  of  a  strong  malcontent  party  in  the  College  of 
Cardinals;  to  counteract  whose  influence,  the  pope— faithless 
to  the  conditions  attached  to  his  election — resorted  to  the 
plan  of  creating  new  members.  Stormy  disaissions  at  Lucca 
followed;  but  they  failed  to  prevent  Gregory  from  nominat- 
ing four  fresh  cardinals  (May  9,  1408).  The  sequel  was  that 
seven  of  the  rardinah  attached  to  Gregory's  Roman  Curia 
withdrew  to  Pisa. 

At  the  same  period,  the  relations  of  Benedict  Xm.  with 
France  suffered  a  significant  modification.  In  that  country, 
Bea0dM  it  became  more  and  more  manifest  that  Benedict 
xin,m^  had  no  genuine  desire  to  heal  the  schism  in  the 
'^'■•^^  Church,  in  spite  of  the  ardent  zeal  for  union  which 
be  bad  displayed  immediately  before  and  after  his  election. 
In  May  1408  France  withdrew  from  his  obedience;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  French  policy  succeeded  in  effecting  a  reconcilia- 
tion and  understanding  between  the  cardinals  of  Benedict  XIII. 
and  those  who  had  seceded  from  Gregory  XII.    Precisely  as 


if  the  Holy  See  were  vacant,  the  fardinats  began  to  act  as  the 
actual  ruletB  of  the  Church,  and  issued  formal  invitations 
to  a  oouncQ  to  be  opened  at  Pisa  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Annunciation  (March  25)  1409.  Both  popes  ^^ 
attempted  to  foil  the  disaffected  cardinals  by 
convening  councils  of  their  own;  but  their  efforts  were  doomed 
to  failure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ooundl  of  the  cardinals — though, 
by  the  strict  rules  of  canonical  law,  its  convocation  was  abso- 
lutely illegal— attained  the  utmost  importanoe.  But  these 
rules,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  primacy 
were  almost  entirely  obscured  by  the  schism.  Scholars  like 
Langenstein,  Gerson  and  Zabarella,  evolved  a  new  theory  as  to 
ecumenical  councils,  which  from  the  point  of  view  of  Roman 
Catholic  principles  must  be  described  as  revdutionary.  At  the 
synod  of  the  dissident  cardinals,  assembled  at  Pisa,  views  of 
this  type  were  in  the  ascendant;  and,  although  protests  were 
not  lacking,  the  necessities  of  the  time  served  as  a  pretext  for 
ignoring  all  objections. 

That  the  council  was  merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
ambitious  and  adroit  Baldaasare  Cossa,  was  a  fact  unsuspected 
by  its  members  who  were  animated  by  a  fiery  enthusiasm  for 
the  re-establishment  of  ecclesiastical  unity;  nor  did  they  pause 
to  reflect  that  an  action  against  htOh  popes  a>uld  not  possibly 
be  hiwfuL  Since  whole  universities  and  numerous  scholars 
had  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  new  theories,  the  Piaan  synod 
dismissed  all  canonical  scruples,  and  unhesitatingly  laid  claim 
to  authority  over  both  popes,  one  of  whom  was  necessarily 
the  legitimate  pope.  It  was  in  vain  that  Carlo  di  Malatesta,  a 
stanch  adherent  of  Gregory,  sought  at  the  eleventh  hour  to 
negotiate  a  compromise  between  Gregory  and  the  synod.  It  was 
in  vain  that  this  cultured  prince,  imbued  with  the  principles 
of  humanism,  represented  to  the  cardinals  that  this  new  path 
would  lead  quickly  to  the  goal,  but  that  this  goal  could  not  be 
unity  but  a  triple  schism.  The  council  declared  that  it  was 
canonically  convened,  ecumenical,  and  representative  of  the 
whole  Catholic  Church;  then  proceeded  immediately  to  the 
trial  and  deposition  of  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  The 
^nod  grounded  its  procedure  against  the  rival  popes  on  a  fact, 
ostensibly  patent  to  all,  but  actually  believed  by  none — ^that 
they  were  both  supporters  of  the  scUsm,  and  not  merely  this, 
but  heretics  in  the  truest  and  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  since 
their  attitude  had  imptigned  and  subverted  the  article  df  faith 
concerning  the  one  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  On 
the  ground  of  this  extremely  dubious  declaration,  designed  to 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  any  authentic  and  firm  foundation 
in  ecclesiastical  hiw,  the  Pisan  assembly  on  the  5th  of  June 
announced  the  depostion  of  Gregory  XH.  and  Benedict  XIU., 
as  manifest  heretics  and  partisans  of  the  schism.  Ahxmmdui 
The  next  step  was-  to  elect  a  new  pope;  and  on  the  y**  ^09^ 
36th  of  June  1409  the  choice  fell  on  the  venerable  ^'^ 
cardinal-archbishop  of  Milan,  the  Greek  Petros  Filaigis,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Alexander  V. 

The  prenuUure  and  futile  character  of  these  drastic  and 
violent  proceedings  at  Pisa  was  only  too  tpcgdUy  evident. 
The  powerful  following  which  Gregory  enjoyed  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  Benedict  in  Spain  and  Scotland,  ought  to  have 
shown  from  the  very  first  that  a  simple  decree  of  deposition 
could  never  sufiice  to  overthrow  the  two  popes,  litis,  as 
the  sentence  of  Pisa  found  recognition  in  France  and  England, 
as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy,  the  synod, 
which  was  to  secure  the  restoration  of  unity,  proved  only  the 
cause  for  worse  confusion— instead  of  two,  there  were  now 
three  popes. 

Alexander  V.,  the  pope  of  the  council,  died  on  the  3rd  of  May 
r4io.  The  cardinals  at  once  elected  his  successor — Baldassare 
Cossa,  who  took  the  name  of  John  XXIII.  Of  all 
the  consequences  of  the  disastrous  Pisan  council,  i4b!i4is,  " 
the  election  of  this  man  was  the  most  unfortunate. 
True,  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  all  the  fearful  accusations 
afterwards  levelled  at  John  XXIII.  were  based  on  fact:  but 
it  is  certain  that  this  ciumiag  politician  was  so  far  infected  with 
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the  corruption  of  his*  age  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  degree 
fitted  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
dignity.  From  him  the  welfare  of  the  durch  bad  nothing  to 
hope.  All  eyes  were  consequently  turned  to  the  energetic 
German  king,  Sigismund,  who  wa&  inspired  by  the  best  motives, 
and  who  succeeded  in  surmounting  the  formidable 
obstacles  which  barred  the  way  to  an  ecumenical 
counciL  It  was  mainly  due  to  Sigismund's  inde- 
fatigable and  magnificent  activity,  that  the  council  of  Constance 
met  and  was  so  numerously  attended.  It  is  remarkable  -how 
fortune  seemed  to  asnst  his  efforts.  The  capture  of  Rome  by 
King  Ladislaus  of  Naples  had  compelled  John  XXIIL  to  take 
refuge  in  Florence  (June  i4X3)f  where  that  dangerous  guest 
received  a  not  very  friendly  welcome.  Since  John's  most 
immediate  need  was  now  protection  and  assistance  against 
his  terrible  opponent  Ladislaus,  he  sent,  towards  the  dose  of 
August  X413,  Cardinals  Chalant  and  Francesco  21abarella, 
together  with  the  celebrated  Greek  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  to 
King  Sigismund,  and  commissioned  them  to  determine  the 
time  and  place  of  the  forthcoming  counciL  The  agreement 
was  soon  concluded.  On  the  9th  of  December  John  XXHL 
signed  the  bull  a>nvening  the  cotmdl  at  Constance,  and  pledged 
his  word  to  appear  there  in  person.  He  might  have  hoped 
that  his  share  in  convening  the  synod  would  give  him  a  certain 
right  to  regulate  its  proceedings,  and  that,  by  the  aid  of  his 
numerous  Italian  prelates,  he  would  be  able  to  influence  it 
more  or  less  according  to  his  views.  But  in  this  he  was  greatly 
deceived.  So  soon  as  he  realized  the  true  position  of  affairs 
he  attempted  to  break  up  the  council  by  his  flight  to  Schaffhausen 
(March  20-21,  141 5)— a  project  in  which  be  would  doubtless 
have  succeeded  but  for  the  sagadty  and  energy  of  Sigismund. 
In  spite  of  everything,  the  excitement  in  Constance  was 
unbounded.  In  the  midst  ol  the  confusion,  which  reigned 
supreme  in  the  council,  the  upper  hand  was  gained  by  that 
party  which  held  that  the  only  method  by  which  the  schism 
could  be  ended  and  a  rdormation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
ensured  was  a  drastic  limitation  of  the  papal  privileges.  The 
limitation  was  to  be  effected  by  the  general  council:  con- 
sequently, the  pope  must  be  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  council,  and — in  the  opinion  of  many*— remain  xuadtt  its 
jurisdiction  for  all  time.  Thus,  in  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
general  sessions  it  was  enacted,  with  characteristic  precipitation, 
that  an  ecumenical  a>undl  could  not  be  dissdved  or  set  aside 
by  the  pope,  without  its  consent:  the  corollary  to  which  was, 
that  the  present  cotmdl,  notwithstanding  the  flight  of  John 
XXm.,  continued  to  exist  in  the  ftill  possession  of  its  powers, 
and  that.  In  matters  pertaining  to  belief  and  the  eradication  of 
schism,  ail  men— «ven  the  pope— were  botmd  to  obey  the  general 
council,  whose  authority  extended  over  all  Christians,  induding 
the  pope  himself. 

By  these  decrees— which  created  as  the  supreme  authority 
within  the  Church  a  power  which  had  not  been  appointed  as 
such  by  Christ^— the  members  of  the  coundl  of  Constance 
sought  to  give  their  portion  a  theoretical  basis  before  proceeding 
to  independent  action  against  the  pope.  But  these  declarations 
as  to  the  superiority  of  an  ecumenical  ootindl  never  attained 
legal  validity,  in  spite  of  their  defence  by  Piexre  d'Ailly  and 
Gerson.  Emanating  from  an  assembly  without  a  head,  which 
could  not  possibly  be  an  ecumenical  coundl  without  the  assent 
of  one  of  the  popes  (of  whom  one  was  necessarily  the  legitimate 
pope) — enacted,  in  opposition  to  the  cardinals,  by  a  majority 
of  persons  for  the  most  part  unqtialified,  and  in  a  fashion  which 
DtpoaMha  was  thus  distinctly  different  from  that  of  the  old 
•tJohm  coimdls — they  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  coup  de 
^^^'"^  main,  a  last  resort  in  the  universal  confusion.  On 
the  2Qth  of  May  the  council  deposed  John  XXIII.  ^ 

The  legitimate  pope,  Gregory  XII.,  now  consented  to  resign, 
but  under  strict  reservation  of  the  legality  of  his  pontificate. 

^  Here  of  course  the  author  speaks  of  the  papal  tttpremacy  and 
not  of  papal  infallibility  in  matters  of  (aith  and.  morals — a  doc- 
trine which  was  formally  declared  a  dogma  of  the  Church  only  at  the 
Vaticao  council  in  1870. — [Ed.] 


By  consenting  to  this,  the  synod  indirectly  acknowledged  that 
its  previous  sessions  had  not  possessed  an  ecumenical  charac- 
ter, and  also  that  GregMy's  predecessors,  up  to  mt^^m^im 
Urban  VL,  had  been  legitimate  popes.  In  presence  •tongary 
of  the  coundl,  reconstituted  by  Gregory,  Malatesta  ^^^ 
•TxnrmrkrmA  the  resignation  of  the  latter;  and  the  grateful 
assembly  i^tpointed  Gregory  legaius  a  latere  to  the  marches 
of  Ancona— a  dignity  which  he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  for 
long,  as  he  died  on  the  i8th  of  October  Z41 7.  {Set  Cosiszaxce, 
CoiTNCZLor.) 

From  the  abdication  of  Gregory  XIL  to  the  election  of 
Martin  V.,  the  Apostolic  See  was  vacant;  and  the  coundl,  newty 
convened  and  authorized  by  the  legitimate  pope  --|f  aij  tt 
before  his  resignation,  conducted  the  government  of  a»isa^ 
the  Church.  After  the  condenmation  and  burning  of  ^"^ 
John  Huss  iq.v.),  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  both  in  its 
head  and  members,  claimed  the  main  attention  ol  the  fathers  d 
the  cotmdL  Among  the  many  difficulties  which  beset  the 
question,  not  the  least  obvious  was  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  Church  must  remain  without  a  ruler,  if — ^as  Sigisniimd 
and  the  German  nation  demanded — ^the  pa^  dection  woe 
deferred  till  the  completion  of  the  internal  reforms.  The  result 
was  dedded  by  the  policy  of  the  rardinah,  who  since  May 
141 7  had  qpenly  devoted  their  whole  enerpes  to  the  accdera- 
tion  of  that  dectlon;  and  union  was  preserved  by  means  of  a 
compromise  arranged  by  Bishop  Henry  of  Winchester,  the  unde 
of  the  English  king.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  were  that 
a  synodal  decree  should  ^ve  an  absolute  assurance  that  the 
work  of  reformation  would  be  taken  in  hand  inunediatdy  after 
the  dection;  reforms,  on  which  aU  the  nations  were  already 
united,  were  to  be  published  btfore  the  dection;  and  the  mode 
of  the  papal  election  itself  was  to  be  determined  by  deputies. 
When  the  last-named  amdition  bad  been  fulfilled  oa  the  aSdi 
of  October  the  conclave  began,  on  the  8th  of  November  14x7, 
in  the  Kaufhaus  of  Constance;  and,  no  later  than  St  Martin's 
day,  the  cardinal-deacon  Oddo  Colonna  was  dected  Pope 
Martin  V. 

With  the  accession  of  Martin  V.  unity  was  at  last  icstofcd 
to  the  Church,  and  contemporary  Christendom  gave 
way  to  tranq^orts  of  joy.  Any  secular  power— « 
bitter  opponent  ci  the  papacy  admits— would  have 
succumbed  in  the  schism:  but  so  wonderful  was  the  organisatioQ 
of  the  spiritual  empire,  and  so  indestructible  the  conceptiosk 
of  the  papacy  itself,  that  this  (the  deepest  of  all  dcavacs) 
served  only  to  prove  its  indivisibility  (Gregoiovius,  CackklM 
Roms  vi. ).  Martin  V.  appeared  to  possess  every  quali^  whick 
could  enable  him  to  represent  the  universal  Church  with  strcngtb 
and  dignity.  In  order  to  maintain  his  independence,  he  eoer- 
getically  repudiated  all  proposals  that  he  should  o«»«Mi«K  his 
residence  in  France  or  Germany,  and  once  more  took  vp  his 
abode  in  Rome.  On  the  30th  ci  September  1420  he  made  his 
entry  into  the  almost  completdy  ruinous  town.  To  repair  the 
ravages  of  neglect,  and,  more  eH>edalIy,  to  restore  the  decajrvd 
churdies,  Martin  at  once  expended  large  sums;  while,  later,  be 
engaged  famous  artists,  like  (kntile  da  Fabriano  and 
and  encouraged  all  forms  of  art  by  every  means  within  his  poi 
Numerous  humanists  were  appointed  to  the  Chancery,  and  the 
Romans  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  papal  rCgime.  But  be 
was  not  content  with  laying  the  foundations  for  the  reno>Tatiaa 
of  the  £temal  City:  he  was  the  architect  who  rebuilt  the  papal 
monarchy,  which  the  schism  had  reduced  to  the  wife  of  dis> 
solution.  To  this  diflBcult  problem  he  brought  remarkable  skil 
and  aptness,  energy  and  ability.  His  temporal  aovcnagnty 
he  attempted  to  strengthen  throu^  his  family  coameskiBS  uid 
magnificent  provision  in  general  was  made  fdr  the  mrmbm  of 
his  house. 

Nor  was  the  activity  of  Martin  V.  leas  socoessfnl  in  poStical 
than  in  ecdesiastical  reform,  which  Utter  induded  the  cae»> 
bating  of  the  Fraticelli,  the  amendment  of  the  dcrgy,  the 
encouragement  of  piety  by  the  regulation  of  feast-days,  the 
recommendation  of  increased  devotion  to  the  sacrament  of  tVe 
altar,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  conception  of  the  Church 
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by  the  great  jubOee  of  1493.  At  the  ume  time  the  crowning 
reward  of  his  labours  was  the  effacing  of  the  last  traces  of 
the  schism.  He  prosecuted  successfully  the  conflict  with  the 
adherents  of  Benedict  XIII.,  who,  till  the  day  of  his  death ^ 
dung  to  the  remnants  of  his  usurped  authority  (see  Benedict 
XIII.).  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  Alphonso  V.  of  Aragon 
to  renew  the  schism  failed;  and,  in  1429,  the  Spaniard  was 
compelled  to  give  up  his  anti-pope,  Clement  VIII.  Count  John 
of  AJrmagnac,  whom  Martin  had  excommunicated  as  a  protector 
of  schbmatics,  was  also  driven  to  make  submission.  Martin 
rendered  the  greatest  service  by  his  admission  of  a  whole  series 
of  distinguished  men  into  the  College  of  Cardinals;  but  he  was 
less  fortunate  in  his  struggles  against  Hussitism.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  aoth-of  February  1431,  and  the  inscription 
on  his  grave — still  preserved  m  the  Lateran  church-— styles 
him  "  the  felicity  of  his  age"  {tempcrum  suorum  fdicitas). 

The  Colonna  pope  was  followed  by  the  strict,  moral  and 
pious  Gabriel  Condulmaro,  under  the  title  of  Eugenius  IV. 
Dinototn'^"  pontificate  was  not  altogether  happy.  At  the  very 
t43i'i44f  'first,  his  violent  and  premature  measures  against  the 
mmdt^  Cofonna  family,  whidi  had  received  such  unbounded 
^^^  favour  from  his  predecessor,  embroiled  him  in  a 
sanguinary  feud.  Far  worse,  however,  were  the 
conflicts  which  Eugenius  had  to  support  against  the  Cotmdl 
of  Basd — already  dissolved  on  the  i8th  of  December  Z431. 
At  the  beginning,  indeed,  a  reconciliation  between  the  pope 
and  council  was  effected  by  Sigtsmund  who,  on  the  3xst  of  May 
X433,  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome.  But,  as  early  as  the  29th 
of  May  1434  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Rome,  which,  on  the  4th 
of  June,  drove  the  pope  in  flight  to  Florence;  where  he  was 
obliged  to  remain,  while  Giovanni  Vitellcschi  restored  order  in 
the  papal  state. 

The  migration  of  Eugenius  IV.  to  Florence  was  of  extreme 
importance;  for  this  town  was  the  real  home  of  the  new  art, 
and  the  intellectual  focus  of  all  the  humanistic  movements  in 
Italy.  At  Florence  the  pope  came  into  closer  contact  with 
the  humanists,  and  to  this  circumstance  is  due  the  gradual 
dominance  which  they  attained  in  the  Roman  Curia — a  domi« 
nance  which,  both  in  itself,  and  even  more  because  of  the 
frankly  pagan  leanings  of  many  in  that  party,  was  bound  to 
awaken  serious  misgivings. 

The  Italian  troubles,  which  had  entailed  the  exile  of 
Eugenius  IV.,  were  still  insignificant  in  comparison  with  those 
conjured  up  by  the  fanatics  of  the  Council  in  Basel.  The 
decrees  enacted  by  that  body  made  deep  inroads  on  the  rights  of 
the  Holy  See;  and  the  conflict  increased  in  violence.  On  the 
31st  of  July  1437  the  fathers  of  Basel  summoned  Eugenius  IV. 
to  appear  before  their  tribunal.  The  pope  retorted  on  the 
i8th  of  September  by  transferring  the  scene  of  the  council  to 
Ferrara — afterwards  to  Florence.  There,  in  July  1439,  the  union 
with  the  Greeks  was  effected:  but  it  remained  simply  a  paper 
agreement.  On  the  25th  of  June  1439  the  synod — which 
had  already  pronounced  sentence  of  heresy  on  Eugenius  IV., 
by  reason  of  his  obstinate  disobedience  to  the  assembly 
of  the  Church — formally  deposed  him;  and,  on  the  sth  of 
November,  a  rival  pontiff  was  elected  in  the  person  of  the 
ambitious  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  who  now  took  the 
title  of  Felix  V.  (See  Basel,  CouNaL  of,  and 
Felix  V.)  Thus  the  assembly  of  Christendom  at 
Basel  had  resulted,  not  in  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  but 
in  a  new  schism  1  This,  in  fact,  was  an  inevitable  scqud  to 
the  attempt  to  overthrow  the  monarchical  constitution  of  the 
Church.  The  anti-pope— the  last  in  the  history  of  the  papacy 
— made  no  headway,  althotigh  the  council  invested  him  with 
the  power  of  levying  annates  to  a  greater  extent  than  had  ever 
been  claimed  by  the  Roman  Curia. 

The  crime  of  this  new  schism  was  soon  to  be  expiated  by 
its  perpetrators.  The  disinclination  of  sovereigns  and  peoples 
to  a  division,  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  which  the  West 
had  only  latdy  had  plentiful  experiences,  was  so  pronounced  that 
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the  violent  proceeding  of  the  Basd  fathers  alienated  from  them 
the  sympathies  of  nearly  all  who,  till  then,  had  leaned  to  their 
side.  While  the  prestige  of  the  schismatics  waned,  Eugenius  IV. 
gained  new  friends;  and  on  the  28th  of  September  1443  his 
reconciliation  with  Alphonso  of  Naples  enabled  him  to  return  to 
Rome.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  pope,  the  Eternal 
City  was  once  more  little  better  than  a  ruin;  and  the  work  of 
restoration  was  immediately  begun  by  Eugenius. 

During  the  chaos  of  the  schism,  France  and  Germany  had 
adopted  a  semi-schismatic  attitude:  the  former  by  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  Bourges  (June  7,  1438) ;  the  latter  by  a  declaration 
of  neutrality  in  March  1438.  The  efforts  of  Aeneas  Silvius 
Piccolomini  brought  matters  into  a  channd  more  favourable 
to  the  Holy  See;  and  an  understanding  with  Germany  was 
reached.  This  consummation  was  soon  followed  by  the  death  of 
Eugenius  (Feb.  93,  1447).  No  apter  estimate  of  his  character 
can  be  found  than  the  words  of  Aeneas  Silvius  himself:  *'  He 
was  a  great-hearted  man;  but  his  chief  error  was  that  he  was  a 
stranger  to  moderation,  and  regulated  his  actions,  not  by  his 
ability,  but  by  his  wishes."  From  the  charge  of  nepotism  he 
was  entirely  exempt;  and,  to  the  present  day,  the  purity  of  his 
life  has  never  been  impugned  even  by  the  voice  of  faction.  He 
was  a  father  to  the  poor  and  sick,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word;  and  he  left  behind  him  an  enduring  monument  in  his 
amendment  and  regeneration,  first  of  the  religious  orders, 
then  of  the  dergy.  Again,  the  patronage  which  he  showed 
to  art  and  artists  was  of  the  greatest  importance.  All  that 
could  be  done  in  that  cause,  during  this  stormy  epoch,  was  done 
by  Eugenius.  It  was  by  his  commission  that  Filarete  prepared 
the  still-extant  bronzework  of  St  Peter's,  and  the  Chapd  of 
the  Holv  Sacrament  in  the  Vatican  was  painted  by  Fiesole. 

On  the  death  of  Eugenius  IV.  the  situation  was  menacing 
enough,  but,  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  all,  Tomaso  Parentu- 
celli,  cardinal  of  Bologna,  was  elected  without  disturbance,  as 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  With  him  the  Christian  Renaissance  ^«u.^^^  « 
ascended  the  papal  throne.  He  was  the  son  of  t^  i44f,t4ss,' 
physician  from  Sarzana,  who  was  not  too  well 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  forttme;  and  the  boy,  with  all  his 
talents,  could  only  prosecute  his  studies  at  great  personal 
sacrifices.  He  was  possessed  of  a  deep-seated  enthusiasm  for 
sdence  and  art,  of  a  sincerely  pious  and  idealistic  temperament, 
and  of  an  ardent  love  for  the  Church.  After  his  ordination, 
his  great  learning  and  staihlcss  life  led  him  to  office  after  office 
in  the  Church,  each  higher  and  more  influential  than  the  last. 
Not  only  did  he  love  the  studies  of  the  humanist,  but  he  himself 
was  a  Christian  humanist.  Yet  among  all  his  far-reaching  plans 
for  the  encouragement  of  art  and  sdence,  Nicholas  V.  had 
always  the  well-being  of  the  Church  primarUy  in  view;  and  the 
highest  goal  of  his  pontificate,  which  inaugurated  the  Maecena- 
tian  era  of  the  p(i>edom,  was  to  ennoble  that  Church  by  the 
works  of  intellect  and  art.  It  is  astonishing  to  contemplate 
how  much  he  achieved,  during  his  brief  reign,  in  the  cause  of 
the  Renaissance  in  both  art  and  literature.  True,  his  designs 
were  even  greater,  but  his  term  of  government  was  too  short 
to  allow  of  thdr  actual  execution.  A  simply  gigantic  plan  was 
drawn  out,  with  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  Albcrti,  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Leonine  City,  the  Vatican  and  St  Peter's. 
The  rebuilding  of  the  last-named  was  rendered  advisable  by 
the  precarious  condition  of  the  structure,  but  stopped  short  in 
the  early  stages.  In  the  Vatican,  however,  Fiesole  completed 
the  noble  frescoes,  from  the  lives  of  St  Stephen  and  St  Lawrence, 
which  are  still  preserved  to  us.  Nicholas,  again,  lent  the  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  of  his  powerful  arm  to  science  as 
wdl  as  art,  till  the  papal  court  becanw  a  veritable  domain  of  the 
Muses.  He  supported  all  scientific  enterprises  with  unlimited 
generosity,  and  the  most  famous  savants  of  all  countries  flocked 
to  Rome.  Vet  it  is  surprising — and  scarcdy  excusable — that 
Nicholas,  while  selecting  the  men  whom  he  considered  necessary 
for  his  literary  work,  passed  over  much  which  ought  to  have 
aroused  grave  suspicion  in  his  mind.  Thus  the  active  human- 
istic life,  called  into  existence  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pope, 
was  not  without  its  dark  side.     Quite  apart  from  the  fatt  that 
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Rome  became  the  scene  of  a  chronique  seandaUust  among  these 
scholars,  there  was  something  unnatural  in  the  predominance  of 
the  humanists  in  the  Curia. 

The  fostering  care  of  the  sdcnce-loving  pope  extended  also 
to  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  liteiature;  and  the  greatest  impor- 
tance attaches  to  the  energy  he  developed  as  a  collector  of 
manuscripts  and  books.  His  agents  travelled  as  far  as  Prussia, 
and  even  into  the  East.  All  this  activity  served  to  enrich 
the  Vatican  library,  the  foundation  of  which  is  for  Nicholas  V. 
an  abiding  title  to  fame.  In  political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs 
he  similarly  manifested  great  vigour;  and  his  extraordinarily 
pacific  disposition  did  more  than  anything  else  towards 
diminishing  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  on 
his  entry  upon  office.  An  agreement  was  very  quickly  concluded 
with  King  Alphonso  of  Naples.  In  the  Empire  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  were  ameliorated — though  not  so  quickly — ^by  the 
Concordat  of  Vienna  (1448).  The  Council  of  Basel  was  compelled 
to  dissolve,  and  the  anti-pope  Felix  V.  to  abdicate:  and,  though 
even  after  the  termination  of  the  synod  men  like  Jacob  of 
jUterbogk  (q.v.)  were  found  to  champion  ecclesiastical  parlia- 
mentarianism  and  the  more  advanced  ideas  of  Basel,  they  were 
confronted,  on  the  other  hand,  by  an  array  of  cedoubtablc 
controversialists,  who  entered  the  lists  to  defend,  both  in  speech 
and  writing,  the  privileges  of  the  Apostolic  See.  Among  these, 
Torquemada,  Rodericus  Sancius  de  Arevalo,  Capistrano  and 
Piero  del  Monte  were  especially  active  for  the  restoration  of 
the  papacy.  Fortunate  as  Nicholas  was  in  the  haute  polUique  of 
the  Church,  he  was  equally  so  in  his  efforts  to  re-establish  and 
maintain  peace  in  Rome  and  the  papal  state.  In  Poland, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  Bosnia  and  Croatia — even  in  Cyprxis  itself 
— he  was  zealous  for  the  peace  of  the  Church. 

The  long-hoped  cessation  of  civil  war  within  the  Church 
had  now  come,  and  Nicholas  considered  that  the  event  could 
JtiWhtof  ^^^  better  be  celebrated  than  by  the  proclamation  of 
i4Sa,  ^  universal  jubilee — an  announcement  which  evoked 
a  thrill  of  joy  in  the  whole  of  Christendom.  A  special 
point  of  attaction  in  this  jubilee  of  1450  was  the  canonization 
of  Bernardino  of  Siena;  and,  in  H>ite  of  the  plague  which  broke 
out  in  Rome,  the  celebrations  ran  a  brilliant  course. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  pope  that  the  jubilee  should  be  followed 
by  a  revival  of  religious  life  in  all  Christian  countries.  To  put 
this  project  into  execution,  the  Church  opened  her  "  treasuries 
of  grace,"  connected  with  the  jubilee  dispensation,  for  the 
peculiar  benefit  of  those  nations  that  had  su£[ered  most  from 
the  turmoils  of  the  last  few  decades,  or  were  prevented  from 
visiting  the  Eternal  City.  Nicholas  of  Cusa  was  nominated 
legate  for  Germany,  and  began  the  work  of  reformation  by 
travelling  through  every  province  in  Gennony  dispensing 
blessings.  It  was  under  Nicholas  V.  that  the  last  imperial 
coronation  was  solemnized  at  Rome.  There  is  a  touch  of 
tragedy  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  following  year,  the  pope  saw 
his  temporal  sovereignty — even  his  life — threatened  by  a  con- 
spiracy  hatched  among  the  adherents  of  the  pseudo-humanism. 
The  prime  mover  in  the  plot,  Stefano  Porcaio,  was  executed. 
Nicholas  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  shock,  when  news  came 
of  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks;  and  his  efforts 
to  unite  the  Christian  powers  against  the  Moslem  failed.  This 
darkened  the  evening  of  his  life,  and  he  .died  in  the  night  of  the 
34-3  5th  of  March  1455.  From  the  universal  standpoint  of  history 
the  significance  of  Nicholas's  pontificate  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  artistic  and  literary  Renaissance. 
By  this  means  he  introduced  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
papacy  and  of  civilization:  Rome,  the  centre  of  rcclffiiastirnl 
life,  was  now  to  become  the  centre  of  literature  and  art. 

The  short  reign  of  the  Spaniard,  Alphonso  de  Borgia,  as 
Pope  Calixtus  III.,  is  almost  completely  filled  by  his  heroic 
CUBxtmam  ^^^^'  ^^  ^'^  Christendom  for  the  common  defence 
I4S3-I4S8,  'against  Islam.  Unfortunately  all  the  warnings 
and  admonitions  of  the  pope  fell  on  deaf  ears, 
though  he  himself  parted  with  his  mitre  and  plate  in  order 
to  equip  a  fleet  against  the  Turks.  The  Mahommedans,  indeed, 
were  severely  punished  at  Belgrade   (1456),  and  in  the  sea- 


fi^t  of  Metelino  (1457):  but  the  indolence  of  the  Eoropeas 
princes,  who  failed  to  push  home  the  victory,  rendered  the 
success  abortive.  Bitterly  disillusioned,  Calixtus  died  on  the 
14th  of  August  X458.  His  memory  would  be  stainless  bat  for 
the  deep  shadow  cast  on  it  by  the  advancement  whkh  he 
conferred  upon  his  relatives. 

When  Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  was  elected  pope  as  Kns  IL 
the  papal  throne  was  ascended  by  a  man  whose  name  was 
famous  as  poet,  historian,  humanist  and  statesman, 
and  whose  far-socing  eye  and  exact  knowledge  of  fjjg  fjfi 
affairs  seemed  peculiarly  to  fit  him  for  his  position. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  troubled  and  not  impeccable  past  of 
the  new  pontiff  was  bound  to  excite  some  misgiving;  whUe, 
at  the  same  time,  severe  bodily  suffering  had  brou^t  (dd  age 
on  a  man  of  but  53  years.  In  spite  of  his  infirmity  and  the 
brief  duration  of  his  reign,  Pius  II.  accomplished  miKh  Car  the 
restoration  of  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  Bis 
indefatigable  activity  on  behalf  of  Western  dvilizatioo,  now 
threatened  with  extinction  by  the  Ottomans,  excites  admizatka 
and  adds  an  undying  lustre  to  his  memory.  If  we  except 
the  Eastern  question,  Pius  II.  was  principally  exercised  by 
the  opposition  to  papal  authority  which  was  gaining  ground 
in  Germany  and  France.  In  the  former  country  the  movement 
was  headed  by  the  woridly  archbishop^lcctor  Diether  of  Mainz;' 
in  the  latter  by  Louis  XI.,  who  played  the  autocrat  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters.  In  full  consciousness  of  his  high-priesUy  dignity 
he  set  his  face  against  these  and  all  similar  attempts;  and  his 
zeal  and  firmness  in  defending  the  authority  and  rights  of  the 
Holy  See  against  the  attacks  of  the  conciliar  and  natiocal 
parties  within  the  Church  deserve  double  recognition,  in  view 
of  the  eminently  difficult  circumstances  of  that  period.  Ner 
did  he  shrink  from  excursions  in  the  direction  of  reform,  now 
become  an  imperative  necessity.  His  attempt  to  reunite  Bohemia 
with  the  Church  was  destined  to  failure;  but  the  one  great  aim 
of  the  pope  during  his  whole  reign  was  the  organization  of  a 
gigantic  crusade — a  project  which  showed  a  correct  appreciatioD 
of  the  danger  with  which  the  Church  and  the  West  in  gcncrai 
were  menaced  by  the  Crescent.  It  is  profoundly  affecting  to 
contemplate  this  man,  a  mere  wreck  from  gout,  shrinking  froa 
no  fatigue,  no  labour,  and  no  personal  sacrifices;  disregarding 
the  obstacles  and  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way  by  cardinals 
and  temporal  princes,  whose  fatal  infatuation  refused  to  see 
the  peril  which  hung  above  them  all;  recurring  time  after  time, 
with  all  his  intellect  and  energy,  to  the  realization  of  his  acbcnie; 
and  finally  adopting  the  high-hearted  resolve  of  placing  hioaelf 
at  the  head  of'  the  crusade.  Tortured  by  bodily,  and  still  mose 
by  mental  suffering,  the  old  pope  reached  Ancona.  Thcte  he 
was  struck  down  by  fever;  and  on  the  15th  of  Augnst  1464 
death  had  released  him  from  all  his  afflictions-— a  tragic  dose 
which  has  thrown  a  halo  round  his  memwy.  In  tlie  sphere 
of  art  he  left  an  enduring  monument  in  the  Renaissaaoe  tows 
of  Pienza  which  he  builL 

The  humanist  Pius  II.  was  succeeded  by  a  splcBdoar-Ioving 
Venetian,  Pictro  Barbo,  the  nephew  of  Eugenius  TV^  wbo  is 
known  as  Pope  Paul  IL  With  his  accession  the 
situation  altered;  for  he  no  longer  made  the  Tuikidi 
War  the  centre  of  his  whole  activity,  as  both  his 
immediate  predecessors  had  done.  Nevertheless,  be  was  far  fraaa 
indifferent  to  the  Ottoman  danger.  Paul  took  energetic  measures 
against  the  principle  of  the  absolute  suprentacy  of  the  state  as 
maintained  by  the  Venetians  and  by  Louis  XI.  of  France; 
while  in  Bohemia  he  ordered  the  deposition  of  George  Podfinad 
(Dec.  X466).  The  widely  diffused  view  that  this  pope  was 
an  enemy  of  science  and  culture  is  unfounded.  It  may  be 
traced  back  to  Platina,  who,  resenting  his  arrest,  avnged 
himself  by  a  biographical  caricature.  What  the  pope  actually 
sought  to  combat  by  his  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Academy 

^  Diether  von  laenburg  (1412-146O,  second  son  of  Count  EXrther 
of  Iscnburg-Bttdingen;  rector  of  the  university  of  Erfnrt.  I4M' 
archbishop  of  Mainz,  1459.  He  led  the  movement  for  a  refom  of 
the  Empire  and  the  opposition  to  the  papal  encroachments,  te^ 
porting  the  theory  of  church  Kovemment  enunciatttl  at  Consl 
and  Basel  and  condemned  in  Pius  II.'s  bull  Exeaabilis, — [£jx| 
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was  simply  the  non-Christian  tendency  of  the  Renaissance, 
standing  as  it  did  on  a  purely  pagan  basis — "  the  stench  of 
heathendom,"  as  Dante  described  it.  In  other  respects 
Paul  II.  encouraged  men  of  learning  and  the  art  of  printing, 
and  built  the  magnificent  palace  of  San  Marco,  in  which  he 
established  a  noble  collection  of  artistic  treasures. 

The   long   pontificate  of   the   Franciscan    Francesco  della 

Rovere,  under  the  title  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  displays  striking 

contrasts  of  light  and  shade;  and  with  him  begins 

MM484.'  ^^«  •*""  ^^  ^^*  so-called  "  political  popes."  It 
remains  a  lamentable  fact  that  Sixtus  IV.  frequently 
subordinated  the  Father  of  Christendom  to  the  Italian  prince, 
that  he  passed  ail  bounds  in  the  preferment  of  his  own  famDy, 
and  in  many  ways  deviated  into  all  too  worldly  courses. 
The  decay  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  grew  to  alarming  propor- 
tions under  Sixtus.  During  his  reign  crying  abuses  continued 
and  grew  in  spite  of  certain  reforms. 

The  nepotism  in  which  the  pope  indulged  is  especially  inex- 
cusable. His  feud  with  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  culminated  in  the 
Pazzi  conspiracy,  the  tragic  sequel  to  which  was  the  assassination 
of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  (April  26,  i478)<  That  the  pope  himself 
was  guiltless  of  any  share  in  that  atrocious  deed  is  beyond 
dispute;  but  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  his  name  plays  a 
part  in  the  history  of  this  conspiracy.  Sixtus  was  far  from 
blind  to  the  Turkish  peril,  but  here  dso  he  was  hampered  by 
the  indifference  of  the  secular  powers.  Again,  the  dose  of  his 
reign  was  marked  by  the  wars  against  Ferrara  and  Naples, 
and  subsequently  against  Venice  and  the  Colonnas;  and  these 
drove  the  question  of  a  crusade  completely  into  the  background. 
In  the  affairs  of  the  Church  he  favoured  the  mendicant  orders, 
and  declared  against  the  cruel  and  unjust  proceedings  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  His  nominations  to  the  cardinalate 
were  not  happy.  The  College  of  Cardinals,  and  the  Curia  in 
general,  grew  more  and  more  infected  with  worldliness  during 
his  pontificate.  On  the  other  side,  however,  the  pope  did 
splendid  service  to  art  and  science,  while  to  men  of  letters  he 
allowed  incredible  freedom.  The  Vatican  library  was  enriched 
and  thrown  open  for  public  use,  Platina— the  historian  of  the 
popes  —receiving  the  post  of  librarian.  The  city  of  Rome  was 
transfigured.  At  the  papal  order  there  arose  the  Ponte  Sisto, 
the  hospital  of  San  Spirito,  Santa  Maria  del  popolo,  Santa 
Maria  della  pace,  and  finally  the  Sistine  Chapel,  for  the  decoration 
of  which  the  most  famous  Tuscan  and  Umbrian  artists  were 
summoned  to  Rome.  This  fresco-cycle,  with  its  numerous 
allusions  to  contemporary  history,  is  still  preserved,  and  forms 
the  noblest  monument  of  the  Roverc  pope. 

The  reign  of  Innocent  VIII.  is  mainly  occupied  by  his  troubles 
with  the  faithless  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  These  sprang  from  his 
lamocrat  participation  in  the  War  of  the  Barons;  but  to  this 
Yttt.,  1484'  the  pope  was  absolutely  compelled.  Innocent's  bull 
1491.  concerning  witchcraft  (Dec.  5, 1484)  has  brought  upon 
him  many  attacks.  But  this  bull  contains  no  sort  of  dogmatic 
decision  on  the  nature  of  sorcery.  The  very  form  of  the 
bull,  which  merely  sums  up  the  various  items  of  information 
that  had  reached  the  pope,  is  enough  to  prove  that  the 
decree  was  not  intended  to  bind  anyone  to  belief  in  such 
things.  Moreover  the  bull  contained  no  essentially  new 
regulations  as  to  witchcraft.  It  is  absurd  to  make  this  docu- 
ment responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  bloody  persecution 
of  witches,  for,  according  to  the  Sachsenspwid,  the  civil  law 
already  punished  sorcery  with  death  The  action  of  Inno- 
cent VIII  was  simply  limited  to  defining  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  inquisitors  with  regard  to  magic.  The  bull  merely 
authorized,  in  cases  of  sorcery,  the  procedure  of  the  canonical 
inquisition,  which  was  conducted  exclusively  by  spiritual 
judges  and  differed  entirely  from  that  of  the  later  witch-trials 
Even  if  the  bull  encouraged  the  persecution  of  witches,  in  so 
far  as  it  encouraged  the  inquisitors  to  take  earnest  action. 
there  is  stiQ  no  valid  ground  for  the  accusation  that 
Innoi'eni  VIII.  introduced  the  trial  of  witches  and  must  bear 
the  responsibility  for  the  terrible  misery  which  was  afterwards 
brought  on  humanity  by  that  institution. 


During  the  last  three  decades  of  the  isth  century  the  Roman 
Curia,  and  the  College  of  Cardinals  in  particular,  became 
increasingly  worldly.  This  explains  how  on  the  Akjuui4tr 
death  of  Innocent  VIII.  (July  25,  1493),  simoniacal  w.,  I4M« 
intrigues  succeeded  in  procuring  the  election  of  ''^ 
Cardinal  Rodrigo  Borgia,  a  man  of  the  most  abandoned  morals, 
who  did  not  change  his  mode  of  life  when  he  ascended  the  throne 
as  Pope  Alexander  VI.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  not  un- 
promising; but  all  too  soon  that  nepotism  began  which  attained 
its  height  under  this  Spanish  pope,  and  dominated  his  whole 
pontificate.  A  long  series  of  scandals  resulted.  The  cardinals 
opposed  to  Alexander,  headed  by  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  found 
protection  and  support  with  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  who  laid 
claim  to  Naples.  In  prosecution  of  this  design  the  king  appeared 
in  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  1494,  pursued  his  triumphant  march 
through  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  and,  on  the  31st  of  December, 
entered  Rome.  Charles  had  the  word  reform  perpetually  on 
his  lips;  but  it  could  deceive  none  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  man.  At  first  he  threatened  Alexander  with  deposition: 
but  on  the  isth  of  January  1495  an  agreement  was  concluded 
between  pope  and  king. 

While  the  French  were  marching  on  Naples  there  arose 
a  hostile  coalition  which  compelled  them  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
— the  Holy  League  of  March  1495.  All  their  conquests  were 
lost,  and  the  pope  now  determined  to  chastise  the  Orsini  family, 
whose  treachery  had  thrown  him  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
The  project  miscarried,  and  on  the  25th  of  January  1497  the 
papal  forces  were  defeated. 

In  June  occurred  the  mysterious  assassination  of  the  duke 
of  Gandia,  which  appeared  for  a  while  to  mark  the  turning- 
point  in  Alexander's  life.  For  some  time  he  entertained  serious 
thoughts  of  reformation;  but  the  matter  was  first  postponed  and 
then  forgotten.  The  last  state  now  became  worse  than  the  first, 
as  Alexander  fell  more  and  more  under  the  spell  of  the  infamous 
Cesare  Borgia.  One  scandal  followed  hard  on  the  other,  and 
opposition  naturally  sprang  up.  Unfortunately,  Savonarola, 
the  head  of  that  opposition,  transgressed  all  bounds  in  his  well- 
meant  aeal.  He  refused  to  yield  the  pope  that  obedience  to 
which  he  was  doubly  pledged  as  a  priest  and  the  member  of  an 
order.  Even  after  his  excommunication  (May  13,  1497)  he 
continued  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office,  under  the  shelter 
of  the  secular  arm.  In  the  end  he  demanded  a  council  for  the 
deposition  of  the  pope.  His  fall  soon  followed,  when  he  had 
lost  all  ground  in  Florence;  and  his  execution  on  the  23rd  of 
May  X498  freed  Alexander  from  a  formidable  enemy  (see 
Savonasola).  From  the  Catholic  standpoint  Savonarola 
must  certainly  be  condemned:  mainly  because  he  completely 
forgot  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  the  sinful  and  vicious 
life  of  superiors,  including  the  pope,  is  not  a>mpetent  to 
abrogate  their  jurisdiction. 

After  the  death  of  Charies  VIII.  Alexander  entered  into  an 
agreement  and  alliance  with  his  successor  Louis  XII.  The 
fruits  of  this  compact  were  reaped  by  Cesare  Borgia,  who 
resigned  his  cardinal's  hat,  became  duke  of  Valentinois,  annihil- 
ated the  minor  nobles  of  the  papal  state,  and  made  himself 
the  true  dictator  of  Rome.  His  soaring  plans  were  destroyed 
by  the  death  of  Alexander  VI.,  who  met  his  end  on  the  i8th 
of  August  1 503  by  the  Roman  fever — not  by  poison. 

The  only  bright  pages  in  the  dark  chapter  of  Alexander's 
popedom  are  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Turkish  War  (1499-1 50a). 
his  activity  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  America,  and  his 
judicial  awards  (May  3-4,  1493)  on  the  question  of  the  colonial 
empires  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  which  he  avoided  a  bloody 
war.  It  is  folly  to  speak  of  a  donation  of  lands  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  pope,  or  to  maintain  that  the  freedom  of  the 
Americans  was  extinguished  by  the  decision  of  Alexander  VI. 
The  expression  "  donation  "  simply  referred  to  what  had  already 
been  won  under  just  title:  the  decree  contained  a  deed  of  gift, 
but  it  was  an  adjustment  between  the  powers  concerned  and 
the  other  European  princes,  not  a  parcelling  out  of  the  New 
World  and  its  inhabitants.  The  monarchs  on  whom  the 
priviligium  was  conferred  received  a  right  of  priority  with 
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respect  to  the  provinces  first  discovered  by  them.  Precisely 
as  to-day  inventions  are  guarded  by  patents,  and  literary  and 
artistic  creations  by  the  law  of  copyright,  so,  at  that  period, 
the  papal  bull  and  the  protection  of  the  Roman  Church  were 
an  effective  means  for  ensuring  that  a  country  should  reap 
where  she  had  sown  and  should  maintain  the  territory  she  had 
discovered  and  conquered  by  arduous  efforts;  while  other 
claimants,  with  predatory  designs,  were  warned  back  by  the 
ecclesiastical  censorship.  In  the  Vatican  the  memory  of 
Alexander  VI.  is  still  perpetuated  by  the  Apparumenta  Borgia, 
decorated  by  Pinturicchk)  with  magnificent  frescoes,  and  since 
restored  by  Leo  XIII. 

The  short  reign  of  the  noble  Pius  III.  (Sept.  33-Oct.  x8, 1503) 

witnessed  the  violent  end  of  Cesare  Borgia's  dominion.    As 

early  as  the   xst  of  November  Cardinal  Giuliano 

gSL  ^^^    Rovere    was    elected    by    the    conclave    as 

Julius  II.     He  was   one  of  those  personalities  in 

which  everything   transcends   the  ordinary  scale.     He   was 

endowed  with  great  force  of  will,  indomitable  courage,  extra- 

ordinary  acumen,  heroic  constancy  and  a  discrimi- 

fjjll^flf    nating  instinct  for  everything  beautiful.    A  nature 

formed  on  great  broad  lines — a  man  of  spontaneous 

impulses  carrying  away   others   as   he   himself   was  carried 

away,  a  genuine  Latin  in  the  whole  of  his  being — he  belongs 

to  those  imposing  figures  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  whose 

character  is  summarized  in  contemporary  literature  by  the 

word  Urribile,  which  is  best  translated  "extraordinary"  or 

"  magnificent." 

As  cardinal  Julius  11.  had  been  the  adversary  of  Alexander 
VI.,  as  pope  he  stood  equally  in  diametrical  opposition  to  his 
predecessor.  The  Borgia's  foremost  thought  had  been  for  his 
family;  Julius  devoted  his  effort  to  the  Church  and  the  papacy. 
His  chief  idea  was  to  revive  the  world-dominion  of  the  popedom, 
but  first  to  secure  the  independence  and  prestige  of  the  Holy 
See  on  the  basis  of  a  firmly  established  and  independent  territorial 
sovereignty.  Thus  two  problems  presented  themselves:  the 
restoration  of  ^the  papal  state,  which  had  been  reduced  to  chaos 
by  the  Borgias;  and  the  liberation  of  the  Holy  See  from  the 
onerous  dependence  on  France — ^in  other  words,  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  "  barbarians  "  from  Italy.  His  solution  of  the 
first  problem  entitles  Julius  II.  to  rank  with  Innocent  III. 
and  Cardinal  Albomoz  as  the  third  founder  of  the  papal  state. 
His  active  prosecution  of  the  second  task  made  the  Rovere  pope, 
in  the  eyes  of  Italian  patriots,  the  hero  of  the  century.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  Julius  had  to  endure  many  a  hard 
blow;  but  his  courage  never  failed — or,  at  most,  but  for  a 
moment — even  after  the  French  victory  at  Ravenna,  on  Easter 
Sunday  15x3.  In  the  end  the  Swiss  saved  the  Holy  See;  and, 
when  Julius  died  the  power  of  France  had  been  broken  in  Italy, 
although  the  power  of  Spain  had  taken  its  place. 

The  conflict  with  France  led  to  a  schism  in  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  which  resulted  in  the  amciluUmlum  of  Pisa.  Julius 
adroitly  checkmated  the  cardinals  by  convening  a  general 
council,  which  was  held  in  the  Lateran.  This  assembly  was 
also  designed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  reform,  when  the 
pope  was  summoned  from  this  world  (Feb.  20-21,  1513).  Of 
his  ecclesiastical  achievements  the  bull  against  simony  at  papal 
elections  deserves  the  most  honourable  mention.  Again,  by 
his  restoration  of  the  papal  state,  after  the  frightful  era  of  the 
Borgias,  Julius  became  the  saviour  of  the  papal  power.  But 
this  does  not  exhaust  his  significance;  he  was,  at  the  same  time, 
the  renewer  of  the  papal  Maecenate  in  the  domain  of  art.  It 
is  to  his  lasting  praise  that  he  took  into  his  service  the  three 
greatest  artistic  geniuses  of  the  time — Bramante,  Michelangelo 
and  Raphael — and  entrusted  them  with  congenial  tasks. 
Bramante  drew  out  the  plan  for  the  new  cathedral  of  St  Peter 
and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Vatican.  On  the  i8th  of  April 
1506  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  St  Peter's  was  laid;  iso 
years  later,  on  the  i8th  of  November  1626,  Urban  VIII. 
consecrated  the  new  cathedral  of  the  woiid,  on  which 
twenty  popes  had  laboured,  in  conjunction  with  the  first 
architects  of  the  day,  modifying  in  many  points  the  grandiose 


original  design  of  Bramante,  and  receiving  the  contributSoos 
of  every  Christian  land. 

St  Peter's,  indeed,  is  a  monument  of  the  history  of  art,  zx>t 
merely  within  these  120  years  from  the  zenith  of  the  Renaissance 
till  the  transition  into  Baroque — ^fzom  Bramante, 
Raphael,  Michelangelo,  to  Madema  and  Bernini —  sii 
but  down  to  the  19th  century,  in  which  Canova  ••*«*• 
and  Thorwaldsen  erected  there  the  last  great  papal  •''**** 
monuments.  But  a  still  more  striking  period  of  art  is  represented 
by  the  Vatican,  with  its  antique  collections,  the  Sistioe  and  the 
Stanze.  Here,  too,  we  are  everywhere  confronted  with  the 
name  of  Julius  II.  It  was  he  who  inaugurated  the  collection 
of  ancient  statues  in  the  Belvedere,  and  caused  the  wonderful 
roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  to  be  painted  by  Micbdangclo 
(cf.  Steinmann,  Die  sixtin.  KapelU  II.,  1905).  Simultaneously, 
on  the  commission  of  the  pope,  Raphael  decorated  the  Vatican 
with  frescoes  glorifying  the  Church  and  the  papacy.  In  tbe 
Camera  della  Segnatura  he  depicted  the  four  intellectual 
powersr— theofogy,  philosophy,  poetry  and  law.  In  the  Stanza 
d'Eliodoro  Julius  U.  was  visibly  extolled  as  the  Head  of  tbe 
Church,  sure  at  all  times  of  the  aid  of  Heaven.' 

As  so  often  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  papacy,  Julius  IL  was 
followed  by  a  man  of  an  entirely  different  type — Leo  X 
Though  not  yet  37  years  of  age,  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 
distinguished  for  his  generosity,  mildness  and  ifff^jfrr 
courtesy,  was  elevated  to  the  pontifical  chair  by 
the  adroit  manoeuvres  of  the  younger  cardinals.  His  policy — 
though  officially  he  declared  his  intention  of  following  in  tbe 
steps  of  his  predecessor — was  at  first  extremely  reserved.  His 
ambition  was  to  play  the  r6le  of  peacemaker,  and  his  coociliatocy 
policy  achieved  many  successes.  Thus,  in  the  very  first  year 
of  his  reign,  he  removed  the  schism  which  had  brdien  out  uixkr 
Julius  II.  As  a  statesman  Leo  X.  often  walked  by  very  c^Qok^d 
paths;  but  the  reproach  that  he  allowed  his  policy  to  be  swzytd 
exclusively  by  his  family  interests  is  unjustified.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  he  clung  to  his  native  Florence  and  to  ha  family 
witli  warm  affection;  but  the'  really  decisive  factor  whkh 
governed  his  attitude  throughout  was  his  anxiety  Uh  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  independence  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
conquest  of  Milan  by  the  French  led  to  a  personal  intenriew 
at  Bologna,  where  the  "  Concordat "  with  France  was  coochided. 
This  document  annulled  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Booiges, 
with  its  schismatic  tendencies,  but  at  the  same  time  oonfinaed 
the  preponderating  influence  of  the  king  upon  the  nafiL-an 
Church-— a  concession  which  in  spite  of  its  many  dubious  aspects 
at  least  made  the  sovereign  the  natural  defender  of  the  Church 
and  gitve  him  the  strongest  motive  for  remaining  Catholir. 
The  war  for  the  duchy  of  Urbino  (15x6-17)  entailed  disastrous 
consequences,  as  from  it  dates  the  complete  disoxganizatjoa  ci 
papal  finance.  It  was,  moreover,  a  contributing  cause  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Cardinal  Petrucd,*  the  suppression  of  which  was 
followed  (July,  X5X7)  by  the  creation  of  31  new  r-awlm»u  in 
one  day.  This — the  greatest  of  recorded  creations— turned 
the  scale  once  and  for  all  in  favour  of  the  papal  authority  asi 
against  the  cardinals.  The  efforts  of  Leo  to  promote  a  cnsa^t^ 
which  fall  mainly  in  the  years  1517  and  151S,  deserve  aU  recQgii> 
tion,  but  very  various  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  attkuck 
of  the  pope  towards  the  Imperial  election  consequent  on  tLe 
death  of  Maximilian  I.  The  fundamental  motive  for  his  pR>> 
cecdings  at  that  period  was  not  nepotistic  tendencies — whkh 
doubtless  played  their  part,  but  only  a  secondary  one— boi  kis 
anxiety  for  the  moral  and  temporal  ijidependence  of  the  HoSy 
See.  For  this  reason  Leo,  from  the  very  first,  entertained  ro 
genuine  desire  for  the  selection  either  of  Charies  V.  or  Fnacis  L 
of  France.  By  playing  off  one  against  the  other  he  saccrcded 
in  holding  both  in  suspense,  and  induced  them  to  coBBclcde 
agreements  safeguarding  the  pope  and  the  Medici.    Of  the  two. 

*The  closer  connexion  of  these  frescoes  with  contcmpara^ 
history  was  first  elucidated  by  Pastor,  in  his  Cesekickle  dtr  Fcpi£r.  \^. 
u\.,  which  also  contains  the  most  complete  account  of  the  n%ik  «ii 
this  the  second  Rovere  pope. — (Ed.| 

'Alfonso  Petrucci  (d.  1517).  a  Sieoese.  He  was  degraded  (raa 
the  cardinaUte  by  Leo  X.--{Ed.] 
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the  French  king  appeared  the  less  dangerous,  and  the  result  was 
that  Leo  championed  his  cause  with  all  his  energies.  Not  till 
the  eleventh  hour,  when  the  election  of  the  Habsburg,  to  whom 
he  was  entirely  opposed,  was  seen  to  be  certain  did  he  give 
way.  He  thus  at  least  avoided  an  open  rupture  with  the  new 
emperor— a  rupture  which  would  have  been  all  the  more 
perilous  on  account  of  the  religious  revolution  now  imminent  in 
Germany.  There  the  great  secession  from  Rome  was  brought 
about  by  Martin  Luther;  but,  in  spite  of  his  striking  personality, 
the  upheaval  which  was  destined  to  shatter  the  unity  of  the 
Western  Church  was  not  his  undivided  work.  True,  he  was 
the  most  powerful  agent  in  the  destruction  of  the  existing 
order;  but,  in  reality,  he  merely  put  the  match  to  a  pile  of 
inflammable  materiak  which  had  been  collecting  for  centuries 
(sec  Reformation).  A  main  cause  of  the  cleavage  in  Germany 
was  the  position  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which — though  by  no 
means  hopeless — yet  stood  in  urgent  need  of  emendation,  and, 
combined  with  this,  the  deeply  resented  financial  system  of  the 
Curia.  Thus  Luther  assumed  the  leadership  of  a  national 
opposition,  and  appeared  as  the  champion  who  was  to  under- 
take the  much-needed  reform  of  abuses  which  clamoured  for 
redress.  The  occasion  for  the  schism  was  given  by  the  conflict 
with  regard  to  indulgences,  in  the  course  of  which  Luther 
was  not  content  to  attack  actual  grievances,  but  assailed  the 
Catholic  doctrine  itself.  In  June  1518  the  canonical  pro- 
ceedings against  Luther  were  begun  in  Rome;  but,  owing  to 
political  influences,  only  slow  progress  was  made.  It  was  not 
till  the  15th  of  June  1520  that  his  new  theology  was  con- 
demned by  the  bull  Exsurge,  and  Luther  himself  threatened 
with  excommunication — a  penalty  which  was  only  enforced 
owing  to  his  refusal  to  submit,  on  the  3rd  of  January  1531. 

The  state  of  Germany,  together  with  the  unwise  behaviour 
of  Francis  I.,  compelled  Leo  X.  to  side  with  Charles  V.  against 
the  French  king;  and  the  united  forces  of  the  empire  and  papacy 
had  achieved  the  most  brilliant  success  in  upper  Italy,  when 
Leo  died  unexpectedly,  on  the  ist  of  December  1521.  The 
character  of  the  first  Medidan  pope  shows  a  peculiar  mixture 
of  noble  and  ignoble  qualities.  With  an  insatiable  love  of 
pleasure  he  combined  a  certain  external  piety  and  a  magnificent 
generosity  in  his  charities.  His  financial  administration  was 
disastrous,  and  led  simply  to  bankruptcy.  On  music,  hunt- 
ing, expensive  feasts  and  theatrical  performances  money  was 
squandered,  while,  with  unexampled  optimism  the  pope  was 
blind  to  the  deadly  earnestness  of  the  times. 

Leo's  name  is  generally  associated  with  the  idea  of  the 
Mcdicean  era  as  a  golden  age  of  science  and  art.  This  con- 
ception is  only  partially  justified.  The  reputation  of  a  greater 
Maecenas — ascribed  to  him  by  his  eulogists — dwindles  before 
a  sober,  critical  contemplation,  and  his  undeniable  merits  are 
by  no  means  equal  to  those  which  fame  has  assigned  to  him. 
The  love  of  science  and  literature,  which  animated  the  son  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  frequently  took  the  shape  of  literary 
dilettantism.  In  many  respects  the  brilliance  of  this  long 
and  often  vaunted  Maecenate  of  Leo  X.  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  There  are  times  when  it  irresistibly  conveys  the  im- 
pression of  dazzling  fireworks  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the 
memory.  The  genuine  significance  of  Leo  lies  rather  in  the 
stimulus  which  he  gave.  From  this  point  of  view  his  deserts 
are  undoubtedly  great;  and  for  that  reason  he  possesses  an 
indefeasible  right  to  a  certain  share  in  the  renown  of  the  papacy 
as  a  civilizing  agent  of  the  highest  rank. 

As  a  patron  of  art  Leo  occupies  a  more  exalted  plane.  In 
this  domain  the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  splendid 
achievements  of  Raphael,  whom  the  pope  entrusted  with  new 
and  comprehensive  commissions — the  Stanza  idV  incendio^ 
the  Lc^ge,  and  the  tapestry-cartoons,  the  originals  of  the  last 
nan^  being  now  in  London.  But,  though  illuminated  by 
the  rays  of  art,  and  loaded  with  the  exuberant  panegyrics  of 
humanists  and  poets,  the  reign  of  the  first  Medicean  pontiff, 
l)y  its  unbounded  devotion  to  purely  secular  tendencies  and 
jts  comparative  neglect  of  the  Church  herself  proved  disastrous 
for  the  See  of  St  Peter. 


By  a  wonderful  dispensation  the  successor  to  this  scion  of 
the  Medici  was  Adrian  VI. — ^a  man  who  saw  his  noblest  task, 
not  in  an  artistic  Maecenate,  nor  in  the  prosecution 
of  political  designs,  but  in  the  reform  of  the  Church  iS^^* 
in  all  its  members.  Careless  of  the  glories  of 
Renaissance  art,  a  stranger  to  all  worldly  instincts,  the  earnest 
Netherlander  inscribed  on  his  banner  the  healing  of  the  moral 
ulcers,  the  restoration  of  unity  to  the  Church — especially  in 
Germany — and  the  preservation  of  the  West  from  the  Turkish 
danger.  How  clearly  he  read  the  causes  of  religious  decadence, 
how  deeply  he  himself  was  convinced  of  the  need  of  trenchant 
reform,  is  best  shown  by  his  instructions  to  Chieregati,  his 
nuncio  to  Germany,  in  which  he  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  tree  with  unheard-of  freedom.  Unfortunately,  it  was  all 
in  vain.  Luther  and  his  adherents  overwhelmed  the  noble 
pope  with  unmeasured  abuse.  The  two  great  rivals,  Francis  I. 
and  Charles  V.,  were  deaf  to  his  admonitions  to  make  common 
cause  against  the  Turks.  The  intrigues  of  Cardinal  Soderini 
led  to  a  breach  with  France  and  drove  Adrian  into  the  arms  of 
the  Imperial  league.  Soon  afterwards,  on  the  14th  of  September 
1523,  he  died.  Long  misunderstood  and  slandered,  Adrian  VI., 
the  last  German  pope,  is  now  by  all  parties  ranked  among  the 
most  revered  and  most  worthy  of  the  popes.  No  one  now  denies 
that  he  was  one  of  those  exceptional  men,  who  without  self- 
seeking  spend  jtheir  lives  in  the  service  of  a  cause  and  fight 
bravely  against  the  stream  of  corruption.  Even  though,  in 
his  all  too  brief  pontificate,  he  failol  to  attain  any  definite 
results,  he  at  least  fulfilled  the  first  condition  of  any  cure  by 
laying  bare  the  seat  of  disease,  gave  an  important  impetus 
to  the  cause  of  the  reform  of  the  Church,  and  laid  down  the 
principles  on  which  this  was  afterwards  carried  through.  His 
activity,  in  fact,  will  always  remain  one  of  the  brightest  chapters 
in  the  history  of  the  papacy. 

Under  Leo  X.  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  the  cousin  of  that 
pope,  had  already  exercised  a  decisive  influence  upon  Catholic 
policy;  and  the  tiara  now  fell  to  his  lot.  Clement  ckafat 
VII. — so  the  new  pontiff  styled  himself — was  soon  i^'/**  /•S2I* 
to  discover  the  weight  of  the  crown  which  he  had  '^^ 
gained.  The  international  situation  was  the  most  difficult  imagin- 
able, and  altogether  beyond  the  powers  of  the  timorous,  vacillat- 
ing and  irresolute  Medician  pope.  His  determination  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  great  duel  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V. 
failed  him  at  the  first  trial.  He  had  not  enough  courage  and 
perspicacity  to  await  in  patience  the  result  of  the  race  between 
France  and  Germany  for  the  duchy  of  Milan — ^a  contest  which 
was  decided  at  Pavia  (Feb.  34, 1 525).  The  haughty  victors  found 
Cement  on  the  side  of  their  opponent,  and  he  was  forced  into 
an  alliance  with  the  emperor  (April  i,  1535).  The  overweening 
arrogance  of  the  Spaniards  soon  drove  the  pope  back  into  the 
ranks  of  their  enemies.  On  the  22nd  of  May  1536  Clement 
acceded  to  the  League  of  Cognac,  and  joined  the  Italians  in 
their  struggle  against  the  Spanish  supremacy.  This  step  he 
was  destined  bitterly  to  repent.  The  tempest  descended  on  the 
pope  and  on  Rome  with  a  violence  which  cannot  be  paralleled, 
even  in  the  d.iys  of  Alaric  and  Genseric,  or  of  the  Norman 
Robert  Guiscard.  On  the  6th  of  May  1527  the  Eternal  City 
was  stormed  by  the  Imperial  troops  and  subjected  to  appalling 
devastation  in  the  famous  sack.  Clement  was  detained  for 
seven  months  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  He  then 
went  into  exile  at  Orvieto  and  Viterbo,  and  only  on  the  6th  of 
October  1528  returned  to  his  desolate  residence.  After  the 
fall  of  the  French  dominion  in  Italy  he  made  his  peace  with  the 
emperor  at  Barcelona  (June  29,  1529);  in  return  for  which  he 
received  the  assistance  of  Charles  in  re-establiehing  the  rule  of 
the  Medicf  in  Florence.  During  the  Italian  turmoil  the  schism 
in  Germany  had  made  such  alarming  progress  that  it  now  proved 
impossible  to  bridge  the  chasm.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  a  council  the  pope  was  so  obsessed  by  doubts  and  fears  that 
he  was  unable  to  advance  a  single  step;  nor,  till  the  day  of  nis 
death  could  he  break  off  his  pitiful  vacillation  between  Charles 
V.  and  Francis  I.  While  large  portions  of  Germany  were  lost  to 
the  Church  the  revolt  from  Rome  proceeded  apace  in  Switzerland 
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and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  To  add  to  the  disasters, 
the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  led  to  the  English  schism.  Whether 
another  head  of  the  Church  could  have  prevented  the  defection 
of  England  is  of  course  an  idle  question.  But  Clement  VII. 
was  far  from  possessing  the  qualities  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  show  a  bold  front  to  the  ambitious  Cardinal  Wolscy  and 
the  masterful  and  passionate  Henry  VIII.  At  the  death  of 
Clement  (Sept.  25,  1534),'  the  complete  disruption  of  the  Church 
seemed  inevitable. 

When  all  seemed  lost  salvation  was  near.  Even  in  the  reign 
of  the  two  Medici  popes  the  way  which  was  to  lead  to  better 
things  had  been  silently  paved  within  the  Churcn.  Under 
Leo  X.  himself  there  had  been  formed  in  Rome,  in  the  Oratory 
of  the  Divine  Love,  a  body  of  excellent  men  of  strictly  Catholic 
sentiments.  It  was  by  members  of  this  Oratory — especially 
St  Gactano  di  Tiene,  Carafa  (later  Paul  IV.),  and  the  great 
bishop  of  Verona,  Giberti — ^that  the  foundations  of  the  Catholic 
reformation  were  laid.  Under  Clement  VII.  the  establishment 
of  new  religious  orders — ^Thcatines,  Somascians,  Bamabites 
and  Capuchins — had  sown  the  seeds  of  a  new  life  in  the  ancient 
Church.  The  harvest  was  reaped  during  the  long  pontificate 
of  the  Farnesc  pope,  Paul  III.  With  his  accession 
tsi4'iS49.  ^^'^'^^^^^  ^^  religion  and  the  Church  began  to  regain 
their  old  mastery.  True,  Paul  III.  was  not  a 
representative  of  the  Catholic  reformation,  in  thd  full  sense  of 
the  words.  In  many  points,  especially  his  great  nepotism — 
witness  the  promotion  of  the  worthless  Pier  Luigi  Farnese — 
he  remained,  even  as  pope,  a  true  child  of  the  Renaissance  period 
in  which  he  had  risen  to  greatness.  Nevertheless  he  possessed 
the  necessary  adaptability  and  acumen  to  enable  him  to  do 
justice  to  the  demands  of  the  new  age,  which  imperatively 
demanded  that  the  interests  of  the  Church  should  be  the  first 
consideration.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  his  long  reign  he  did 
valuable  work  in  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  reformation  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Catholic  restoration.  It  was  he  who 
regenerated  the  College  of  Cardinals  by  leavening  it  with  men 
of  ability,  who  took  in  hand  the  reform  of  the  Curia,  confirmed 
the  Jesuit  Order,  and  finally  brought  the  Council  of  Trent  into 
existence  (Sessions  I.-X.  of  the  council,  first  period,  I545-Z549)> 
In  order  to  check  the  progress  of  Protestantism  in  Italy 
Paul  III.  founded  the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition  (i543)> 
Political  differences,  and  the  transference  of  the  council  to 
Bologna  in  1547,  brought  the  pope  into  sharp  collision  with 
the  emperor,  who  now  attempted  by  means  of  the  Interim  to 
regulate  the  religious  affairs  of  Germany  according  to  his  wishes 
— but  in  vain.  The  disobedience  of  his  favourite  Ottavio 
hastened  the  death  of  the  old  pope  (Nov.  zo,  1549). 

Under  the  Farnese  pope  art  enjoyed  an  Indian  summer.  The 
most  important  work  for  which  he  was  responsible  is  the  "  Last 
Judgment"  of  Michelangelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  In  1547 
Michelangelo  was  further  entrusted  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  reconstruction  of  St  Peter's.  He  utilized  his  power  by 
rejecting  the  innovations  of  Antonio  da  Sangallo,  saved  the 
plan  of  Bramante,  and  left  behind  him  sufficient  drawings  to 
serve  the  completion  of  the  famous  cupola.  Titian  painted 
Paul's  portrait,  and  Guglielmo  dclla  Porta  cast  the  bronze 
statue  which  now  adorns  his  grave  in  St  Peter's. 

After  a  protracted  conclave  Giovanni  Maria  del  Monte  was 
elected,  on  the  7th.  of  February  1550,  as  Pope  Julius  III.  He 
submitted  to  the  emperor's  demands  and  again  con- 
liSlhtfft.  v^^c^  lb®  council  (Sessions  XI.-XVI.,  second  period), 
but  was  obliged  to  suspend  it  on  the  32nd  of  April 
1552,  in  consequence  of  the  war  between  Charles  V.  and 
Maurice  of  Saxony.  From  this  time  onwards  the  pope  failed 
to  exhibit  requisite  energy.  In  his  beautiful  villa  before  the 
Porta  del  Popolo  he  sought  to  banish  political  and  ecclesiastical 
anxieties  from  his  mind.  Yet  even  now  he  was  not  wholly 
inactive.  The  religious  affairs  of  England  especially  engaged 
his  attention;  and  the  nomination  of  Cardinal  Pole  as  his  legate 
to  that  country,  on  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  (1553),  was  an 
extremely  adroit  step.  That  the  measure  was  fruitless  was  not 
the  fault  of  Julius  III.,  who  died  on  the  a3rd  of  March  1555. 


The  feeble  r^nw  of  Julius  had  made  it  evident  that  a  pope 
of  another  type  was  necessary  if  the  papal  see  were  to  {Mvserve 
the  moral  and  political  influence  which  it  had  regained  luuler 
Paul  III.  On  the  10th  of  April  1555,  after  a  condave  _ 
which  lasted  five  days,  the  reform  party  secured  a^'lS^ 
the  election  of  the  distinguished  Marcellus  II. 
Unfortunately,  on  the  ist  of  May,  an  attack  of  apoplexy  cut 
short  the  life  of  this  pope,  who  seemed  peculiariy  adapted  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Church. 

On  the  23rd  of  May  1555  Gian  IMetro  Carafa,  the  strictest  of 
the  strict,  was  elected  as  his  successor,  under  the  title  of  Paul  IV. 
Though  already  79  years  of  age,  he  was  animated  by  the  Secy 
zeal  of  youth,  and  he  employed  the  most  drastic  methods  for 
executing  the  necessary  reforms  and  combating  the 
advance  of  Protestantism.  Always  an  q;>poneat  fj^^Mfff^ 
of  the  Spaniards,  Paul  IV.,  in  the  most  violent  and . 
impolitic  fashion,  declared  against  the  Habsburgs.  Tlie  conflict 
with  the  Colonna  was  soon  followed  by  the  war  with  Spain, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  French  alliance,  ended  so  disastrously,  ia 
1557,  that  the  pope  henceforward  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  sequel  was  the  end  of  the  nepotism 
and  the  relentless  prosecution  of  reform  within  the  Church. 
Protestantism  was  successfully  eradicated  in  Italy;  but  the 
pope  failed  to  prevent  the  secession  of  En^nd.  After  his 
death  the  rigour  of  the  Inquisition  gave  rise  to  an  insurrection  in 
Rome.  The  Venetian  ambassador  says  of  Paul  IV.  that,  although 
all  feared  his  strictness,  all  venerated  his  learning  and  wisdom. 

The  reaction  against  the  iron  administration  oC  Paul  IV. 
explains  the  fact  that,  after  his  decease,  a  more  worldly- 
minded  pope  was  again  elected  in  the  person  of 
Cardinal  Giovanni  Angelo  de*  Medici — Pius  IV.  iffy  niiff 
In  striking  contrast  to  his  predecessor  he  favoured 
the  Habsburgs.  A  suit  was  instituted  against  the  Carafa, 
and  Cardinal  Carafa  was  even  executed.  To  his  own  rela- 
tives, however,  Pius  IV.  accorded  no  great  influence,  the 
advancement  of  his  distinguished  nephew.  Carlo  BornHneo 
(q.v.)  being  singularly  fortunate  for  the  Church.  The  most 
important  act  of  his  reign  was  the  reassembling  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  (Sessions  X VII.-XXV.,  third  period.  1 562-1 563).  It  «ss 
an  impressive  moment,  when,  on  the  4th  of  December  1565,  the 
great  ecumenical  synod  of  the  Church  came  to  a  dose.  TS 
the  last  it  was  obliged  to  contend  with  the  most  forxcudaUc; 
difficulties:  yet  it  succeeded  in  effecting  many  notable  reforms 
and  in  illuminating  and  crystallizing  the  distinctive  doctrioes 
of  Catholicism.  The  breach  with  the  Protestant  Reformatica 
was  now  final,  and  all  Catholics  felt  themselves  once  more  united 
and  brought  into  intimate  coimexion  with  the  centre  of  unity 
at  Rome  (see  Trent,  Council  of). 

The  three  great  successors  of  Pius  IV.  inaugurate  the  htnk 
age  of  the  Catholic  reformation  and  restoration.  AU  three 
were  of  humble  extraction,  and  sprang  from  the 
people  in  the  full  sense  of  the  phrase.  Pius  V.,  ^M.^^ 
formerly  Michele  Ghisleri  and  a  member  of  tht 
Dominican  Order  observed  even  as  pope  the  strictest  niks  of 
the  brotherhood,  and  was  already  regarded  as  a  saint  by  Im 
contemporaries.  For  Rome,  in  tsptoMl,  he  completed  the  task 
of  reform.  The  Curia,  once  so  corrupt,  was  completely  mctar 
morphosed,  and  once  more  became  a  raJlying  point  for  men  of 
stainless  character,  so  that  it  produced  a  profound  imprest 
even  on  non-Catholics;  while  the  original  methods  of  ^  FhiEp 
Ncri  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  reform  of  popular  morsls. 
In  the  rest  of  Italy  also  Pius  V.  put  into  execution  the  reforxa- 
tory  decrees  of  Trent.  In  1566  he  gave  publicity  to  the  Tridn- 
tine  catechism;  in  1568  he  introduced  the  amexKied  Recroa 
breviary;  everywhere  he  insisted  on  strict  monastic  dtscxplicx, 
and  the  compulsory  residence  of  bishops  within  their  sees.  .Kt 
the  same  period  Carlo  Borromeo  made  his  diocese  of  MSxa  the 
model  of  a  reformed  bishopric.  The  pope  supported  Vsry 
Stuart  with  money;  his  trooi»  assisted  Charles  DC.  of  Twjx 
against  the  Huguenots;  and  he  lent  his  aid  to  Philip  IL  tCBijat 
the  Calvinists  of  the  Netherlands.  But  his  greatest  joy  vis 
that  he  succeeded  where  Pius  U.  had  failed,  dopiU  aB  Us  cfltfts. 
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by  bringing  to  a  head  an  enterprise  against  the  TUrk*— then 
masters  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  negotiated  an  alliance 
between  the  Venetians  and  Spaniards,  contributed  ships  and 
soidicTS,  and  secured  the  election  of  Don  John  of  Austria  to  the 
supreme  command.  He  was  privileged  to  survive  the  victory 
of  the  Christians  at  Lepanto;  but  on  the  ist  of  May  in  the 
following  year  he  died,  as  piously  as  he  had  lived.  The  last 
pope  to  be  canonized,  his  pontificate  marks  the  zenith  of  the 
Catholic  reformation. 

The  renewed  vigour  which  this  internal  reformation  had 
infused  into  the  Church  was  now  manifest  in  its  external  effects; 
and  Pius  V.,  the  pope  of  reform,  was  followed  by  the  popes  of 
the   Catholic  restoration.     These,   without   intermitting  the 
work  of  reformation,  endeavoufed  by  e\'ery  means  to  further 
the  outward  expansion  of  Catholicism.     On  the  one  hand 
missions  were  despatched  to  America,  India,  China  and  Japan: 
on  the  other,  a  strenuous  attempt  was  mode  to  reannex  the 
conquests  of  Protestantism.    In  a  word,  the  age  of  the  Catholic 
restoration  was  beginning — a  movement  which  has  been  mis- 
named the  counter  Reformation.    In  this  period,  the  newly 
created  religious  orders  were  the  right  arm  of  the  papacy, 
especially  the  Jesuits  and  the  Capuchins.    In  place  of  the  earlier 
supineness,  the  battle  was  now  joined  all  along  the  line.     Every- 
where, in  Germany  and  France,  in  Switzerland  and  the  Low 
Countries,  in  Poland  and  Hungary,  efforts  were  made  to  check 
the  current  of  Protestantism  and  to  re-establish  the  orthodox 
faith.    This  activity  extended  to  wider  and  wider  areas,  and 
enterprises  were  even  set  on  foot  to  regain  England,  Sweden 
and  Russia  for  the  Church.    This  universal  outburst  of  energy 
for  the  restoration  of  Catholicism,  which  only  came  to  a 
standstill  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  found  one  of  its 
angotr     most    zealous   promotors   in    Ugo    Boncompagni — 
xnf..         Pope   Gregory  XIII.     Though   not   of  an  ascetic 
mi'Oas,   nature,  he  followed  unswervingly  in  the  path  of  his 
predecessors  by  consecrating  his  energies  to  the  translation  of 
the   reformatory    decrees  into  practice.     At  the  same  time 
he  showed  himself  anxious  to  further  the  cause  of  ecclesi- 
astical instruction  and  CathoUc  sdcnce.    He  created  a  special 
Congregation  to  deal  with  episcopal  affairs,  and  organized 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  instituted  by  Pius  V.     On 
behalf  of  the  diffusion  of  Catholicism  throughout  the  world 
he  spared  no  efforts;  and  wherever  he  was  able  he  supported 
the  great  restoration.    He  was  espcci::lly  active  in  the  erection 
and  encouragement  of  educational  institutions.    In  Rome  he 
founded  the  splendid  College  of  the  Jesuits,  and  he  patronized 
the  Collegium  Germanicum  of  St  Ignatius;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  found  means  for  the  endowment  of  English  and  Irish 
colleges.    In  fact,  his  generosity  for  the  cause  of  education  was 
so  unbounded  that  he  found  himself  in  financial  difficulties. 
Gregory  did  good  service,  moreover,  by  his  rcform  of  the 
calendar  which  bears  his  name,  by  his  emended  edition  of  the 
Corpus  juris  canonici  and  by  the  creation  of  nunciatures.    That 
be  celebrated  the  night  of  St  Bartholomew  was  due  to  the  fact 
that,  according  to  his  information,  the  step  was  a  last  resort 
to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  royal  family  and  the  Catholic 
religion  from  the  attacks  of  the  revolutionary  Huguenots.   In  his 
political  enterprises  he  was  less  fortunate.    He  proved  unable 
to  devise  a  common  plan  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
princes  against  Elizabeth  of  England  and  the  Turks;  while  he 
was  also  powerless  to  check  the  spread  of  brigandage  in  the 
papal  state. 

On  the  death  of  Gregory  XIII.,  Felice  Pcrettl,  cardinal  of 
Montalto,  a  member  of  the  Franciscan  order,  ascended  the 
_^  Apostolic  throne  as  Sixtus  V.  (April  158 5- August 

tus-isso.  '59^)*  ^'3  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^c  extirpation  of  the 
bandits  and  the  restoration  of  order  within  the  papal 
state.  In  the  course  of  a  year  the  drastic  measures  of  this 
born  ruler  made  this  state  the  safest  country  in  Europe.  He 
introduced  a  strictly  ordered  administration,  encouraged  the 
sciences,  and  enlarged  the  Vatican  library,  housing  it  in  a 
splendid  building  erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  Vatican  itself. 
He  was  an  active  patron  of  agriculture  and  commerce:  he  even  I 


interested  himself  In  the  draining  of  the  Pontine  marshes.  The 
financial  system  he  almost  completely  reorganized.  With 
a  boldness  worthy  of  Julius  II.,  he  devised  the  most  gigantic 
schemes  for  the  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Elizabeth  of  England  he 
wished  to  restore  to  the  Roman  obedience  either  by  conversion 
or  by  force;  but  these  projects  were  shattered  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Down  to  his  death  the  pope  kept  a 
vigilant  eye  on  the  troubles  in  France.  Here  his  great  object 
was  to  save  France  for  the  Catholic  religion,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  secure  her  position  as  a  power  of  the  first  rank. 
To  this  fundamental  axiom  of  his  policy  he  remained  faithful 
throughout  all  vidssitudes. 

In  Rome  itself  Sixtus  displayed  extraordinary  activity.  The 
Plndan,  the  Esquiline,  and  the  south-easterly  part  of  the  Caelian 
hills  received  essentially  thdr  present  form  by  the  creation 
of  the  Via  Sistina,  Felice,  delle  Quattro  Fontane,  dl  Sta  Croce 
in  Gerusalemmc,  &c.;  by  the  buildings  at  Sta  Maria  Maggiore, 
the  Villa  Montalto,  the  reconstruction  of  the  Lateran,  and  the 
aqueduct  of  the  Felice,  which  partially  utilized  the  Alexandrina 
and  cost  upwards  of  300,000  scudl.  The  erection  of  the  obelisks 
of  the  Vatican,  the  Lateran,  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  and  the 
square  behind  the  tribune  of  Sta  Maria  Maggiore  lent  a  lustre 
to  Rome  which  no  other  dty  in  the  world  could  rival.  The 
columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  were  restored  and  bedecked 
with  gilded  statues  of  the  Apostles;  nor  was  this  the  only  cose 
in  which  the  high-minded  pope  made  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
subservient  to  Christian  ideas.  His  principal  architect  was 
Domenico  Fontana,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Gugliclmo  della 
Porta,  completed  the  um'quely  beautiful  cupola  of  St  PetcT's 
which  had  already  been  designed  by  Michelangelo  in  a  detailed 
model.  In  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  the  pope  erected  the  noble 
Sistine  Chapel,  in  which  he  was  laid  to  rest.  Indeed,  the  monu- 
mental character  of  Rome  dates  from  this  era.  The  organizing 
activity  of  Sixtus  V.  was  not,  however,  restricted  to  the  Eternal 
City,  but  extended  to  the  whole  administration  of  the  Church. 
The  number  of  cardinals  was  fixed  at  seventy — six  bishops,  fifty 
priests  and  fourteen  deacons.  In  1588  followed  the  new  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  Roman  Congregations,  which  hence- 
forth were  to  be  fifteen  in  number.  Thus  the  pope  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  wonderful  and  silent  engine  of  um'versol 
government  by  which  Rome  still  rules  the  Catholics  of  every 
land  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

When  we  reflect  that  all  this  was  achieved  in  a  single  pontifi- 
cate of  but  five  years'  duration,  t.te  energy  of  Sixtus  V. appears 
simply  astounding.  He  was,  without  doubt,  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  post-Tridcntine  popes,  and  his  latest  biographer 
might  well  say  that  he  died  overweighted  with  services  to  the 
Church  and  to  humanity.  (U  v.  P.) 

IW.^  Period  from  1500  to  1870. 

The  history  of  the  papacy  from  1590  to  1870  falls  into  four 
main  periods:  (i)  1590-1648;  territorial  expansion,  definitely 
checked  by  the  peace  of  WcstphaUa;  (2)  1648-1789;  waning 
prestige,  financial  embarrassments,  futile  reforms;  (3)  1789- 
1814;  revolution  and  Napoleonic  reorganization;  (4)  X814-Z870; 
restoration  and  centralization. 

I.  1590-1648.  The  keynote  of  the  counter  Reformation  had 
been  struck  by  the  popes  who  immediately  preceded  this 
period.  They  sought  to  reconquer  Europe  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  In  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
they  had  already  received  a  great  defeat;  with  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  the  Catholic  advance  was  baffled.  Sixtus  V.  was 
succeeded  in  rapid  succession  by  three  popes:  Urban  VII.,  who 
died  on  the  27th  of  September  1590,  after  a  papacy  of  only  is 
days;  Gregory  XIV.  (Dec  1590  to  Oct.  1591);  Innocent  IX. 
(C)ct.  toDec.  1591). 

The  first  noteworthy  pontiff  of  the  period  was  Clement  VIII., 
who  gained  a  vast  advantage  by  allying  the  papacy  with  the 
rising  power  of  France.     Since  1559  the  popes  bad  chwat 
been  without  exception  in  favour  of  Spain,  which,   vin., 
firmly  possessed  of  Milan  on  the  north  and  of  Naples  IS92-U9S, 
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on  the  south,  held  the  States  of  the  Church  as  in  a  vice,  and 
thereby  dominated  the  politics  of  the  peninsula.  After  Henry  IV. 
had  taken  Paris  at  the  price  of  a  mass,  it  became  possible  for 
the  popes  to  play  off  the  Bourbons  against  the  Habsburgs; 
but  the  transfer  of  favour  was  made  so  gradually  that  the 
opposition  of  the  papacy  to  Spain  did  not  become  open  till  just 
before  Clement  VIII.  passed  off  the  stage.  His  successor, 
Leo  XI.,  undisguisedly  French  in  sympathy,  reigned  but 
twenty-seven  days — a  sorry  return  for  the  300,000 
ducats  which  his  election  is  rumoured  to  have  cost 
Henry  IV.  Under  Paul  V.  Rome  was  successful  in 
some  minor  negotiations  with  Savoy,  Genoa,  Tuscany  and  Naples; 
but  Venice,  under  the  leadership  of  Paolo  Sarpi  (^.v.),  proved 
unbending  under  ban  and  interdict:  the  state 
uSs-ttiL  <lciiantly  upheld  its  sovereign  rights,  kept  most  of  the 
clergy  at  their  posts,  and  expelled  the  recalcitrant 
Jesuits.  When  peace  was  arranged  through  French  mediation 
in  1607  the  papacy  had  lost  greatly  in  prestige:  it  was  evident 
that  the  once  terrible  interdict  was  antiquated,  wherefore  it 
has  never  since  been  employed  against  the  entire  territory  of 
a  state. 

During  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  X7th  century 
the  most  coveted  bit  of  Italian  soil  was  the  Valtelline.  If  Spain 
could  gain  this  Alpine  valley  her  territories  would  touch  those 
of  Austria,  so  that  the  Habsburgs  north  of  the  Alps  could  send 
troops  to  the  aid  of  their  Spanish  cousins  against  Venice,  and 
Spain  in  turn  could  help  to  subdue  the  Protestant  princes  of  Ger- 
many in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (16x8-1648).  From  the  Grisons, 
who  favoured  France  and  Venice,  Spain  seized  the  Valtelline  in 
1620,  incidentally  uprooting  heresy  there  by  the  massacre  of 
six  hundred  Protestants.  Paul  V.  repeatedly  lamented  that  he 
was  unable  to  oppose  such  Spanish  aggressions  without  extend- 
ing protection  to  heretics.     This  scruple  was,  however,  not 

^ shared  by  his  successor,  Gregory  XV.,  who  secured 

^S!S£^'*  *^^  consent  of  the  powers  to  the  occupation  of  the 
Valtelline  by  papal  troops,  a  diplomatic  victory 
destined,  however,  to  lead  ere  long  to  humiliation.  Gregory's 
brief  but  notable  pontificate  marks  nevertheless  the  high- 
tide  of  the  counter  Reformation.  Not  for  generations  had  the 
prospects  for  the  ultimate  annihilation  of  Protestantism  been 
brighter.  In  the  Empire  the  collapse  of  the  Bohemian  revolt 
led  ultimately  to  the  merciless  repression  of  the  Evangelicals 
The  in  Bohemia  (1627),  and  in  the  hereditary  lands  of 

Jj""'*'V^  Austria  (1628),  as  well  as  to  the  transference  of  the 
Rftormmuon.  ^\^^q^^  dignity  from  the  Calvinistic  elector  of  the 
Palatinate  to  the  staunchly  Catholic  Maximilian  of  Bavaria. 
In  France  the  Huguenots  were  shorn  of  almost  all  their  military 
power,  a  process  completed  by  the  fall  of  La  Rochelle  in  1628. 
In  Holland  the  expiration  of  the  Twelve  Years'  Truce  in  1621 
forced  the  Dutch  Protestants  once  more  to  gird  on  the  sword. 
England,  meanwhile,  was  isolated  from  her  co-religionists. 
King  James  I.,  who  had  coquetted  twenty  years  previously 
with  Clement  VIII.,  and  then  had  avenged  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  (1605)  by  the  most  stringent  regulation  of  his  Roman 
Catholic  subjects,  was  now  dazzled  by  the  project  of  the  Spanish 
marriage.  The  royal  dupe  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  papacy.  That  ser\'icelo  Protestantism 
was  performed  by  Catholic  powers  jealous  of  the  preponderance 
of  the  Habsburgs.  In  view  of  these  antipathies  the  treaty  of  1627 
between  France,  Spain  and  the  pope  is  but  an  episode:  instruc- 
tive, however,  in  that  the  project,  originated  apparently  by  the 
pope,  provided  that  England  should  be  dismembered,  and  that 
Ireland  should  be  treated  as  a  papal  fief.  The  true  tendency  of 
affairs  manifested  itself  in  1629,  when  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
(1619-1637),  at  the  zenith  of  his  fortunes,  forced  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany  to  restore  to  the  Roman  hierarchy  all  the 
ecclesiastical  territories  they  had  secularized  during  the  past 
seventy-four  years.  Then  France,  freed  from  the  fear  of  domest ic 
enemies,  arose  to  help  the  heretics  to  harry  the  house  of 
Habsburg.  Arranging  a  truce  between  Poland  and  Sweden, 
she  unleashed  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Thus  by  diplomacy  as  well 
as  by  force  of  anns  Catholic  France  made  possible  the  continued 


existence  of  a  Protestant  Germany,  and  helped  to  create  the 
balance  of  power  between  Catholic,  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
within  the  Empire,  that,  crystallized  in  the  Peace  of  Westph^a, 
fixed  the  religious  boundaries  of  central  Europe  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries. 

If  it  was  Richelieu  and  not  the  pope  who  was  the  real  aibitei 
of  destinies  from  1624  to  1642,  Urban  VIII.  was  usually  content 
In  Italy  he  supported  France  against  Spain  in  the  ,,_^__ 
controversy  over  the  succession  to  Mantua  (1627- 15^%^ 
1631).  In  the  Empire  he  manifested  his  antipathy 
to  the  overshadowing  Habsburgs  by  plotting  for  a  time  to  cany 
the  next  imperial  election  in  favour  of  Bavaria.  He  is  aaki  10 
have  rejoiced  privately  over  Swedish  victories,  and  certaidbr 
it  was  unerring  instinct  which  told  him  that  the  great  Europcaa 
conflict  was  no  longer  religious  but  dynastic  Anti-Spanish  to 
the  a>re,  he  became  the  greatest  papal  militarist  since  Julius  U.; 
but  Tuscany,  Modena  and  Venice  checkmated  him  in  his 
ambitious  attempt  to  conquer  the  duchy  of  Parma.  Like  mo&t 
of  the  papal  armies  of  the  last  three  centuries,  Urban's  troops 
distinguished  themselves  by  wretched  strategy,  cowardice  io 
rank  and  file,  and  a  Fabian  avoidance  of  fighting  whidi.  dlscred 
as  it  may  be  in  the  field  of  diplomacy,  has  invariably  failed  to 
save  Rome  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  States  of  the  Church  were  enlarged  during  this  period 
by  the  reversion  of  two  important  fiefs — namdy,  Ferrara  (15^) 
and  Urbino  (1631).  Increase  of  territory,  so  far 
from  filling  the  papal  treasury,  but  postponnl  for 
the  moment  the  progressive  pauperization  of  the 
people.  .After  annexation,  the  dty  of  Ferrara  sank  rapufi; 
from  her  perhaps  artificial  prosperity  to  the  dead  level,  losi^ 
two-thirds  of  her  population  in  the  process.  Tbe  fiT»?«f4ai 
difficulties  of  Italy  were  due  to  many  causes,  notably  to  a  shifticg 
of  trade  routes;  but  those  of  the  papal  states  seem  caased 
chiefly  by  misgovemment.  Militarism  may  account  for  mnch 
of  the  tremendous  deficit  under  Urban  VIII.;  but  the  real 
cancer  was  nepotism.  The  disease  was  inherent  in  the  body 
politic.  Each  pope,  confronted  by  the  spectre  of  j^--^_ 
feudal  anarchy,  felt  he  could  rely  truly  only  on  those 
utterly  dependent  on  himself;  consequently  he  raised  his  ova 
relations  to  wealth  and  influence.  This  method  had  helped  the 
House  of  Valois  to  consolidate  its  power;  but  what  was  toaic 
for  a  dynasty  was  death  to  a  state  whose  headship  was  decti^T. 
The  relations  of  one  pope  became  the  enemies  of  the  next;  zad 
each  pontiff  governed  at  the  expense  of  bis  succcssois.  Ucder 
Clement  VIII.  the  Aldobrandini,  more  splendidly  under  Paul  V. 
the  Borghesi,  with  canny  haste  under  the  short-lived  Gre^osy  XV 
the  Lodovisi,  with  unparalleled  rapadty  Urban's  Baibcrun 
enriched  themselves  from  a  chronically  depleted  treasury.  Td 
raise  money  offices  were  systematically  sold,  and  issoe  af:a 
issue  of  the  two  kinds  of  «fu^ii/»-sccuritics,  which  may  be  rocsfc'y 
described  as  government .  bonds  and  as  life  annuities,  «:is 
marketed  at  ruinous  rates.  More  than  a  score  of  years  after 
the  Barberini  had  dropped  the  reins  of  power  Alexaader  VII. 
said  they  alone  had  burdened  the  state  with  the  payment  of 
483,000  scudi  of  annual  interest,  a  tremendous  item  in  a  bodr^i 
where  the  income  was  perhaps  but  2,000,0001.  For  a  «hi3e 
interest  charges  consumed  85  %  of  the  income  of  the  gDvemrxs:. 
Skilful  refunding  postponed  the  day  of  evil,  but  cash  00  hxed 
was  too  often  a  temptation  to  plunder.  The  financial  woes  of 
the  next  period,  which  is  one  of  decline,  were  largely  the  kgacy 
of  this  age  of  glory. 

The  common  people,  as  always,  had  to  pay.  The  farmlss 
of  exorbitant  taxes,  coupled  as  it  was  too  often  with  dishfara 
concessions  to  the  tax  farmer,  made  the  over-burdeoed  peas- 
antry drink  the  doubly  bitter  cup  of  exploitation  and  iajusiioe 
Economic  distress  increased  the  number  of  highway  robberies,, 
these  in  turn  lamed  commercial  intercourse. 

The  tale  of  these  glories,  with  their  attendant  woes,  does  dcs 
exhaust  the  history  of  the  papacy.  Not  as  dif^oraat^ts.  no< 
as  governors,  but  as  successive  heads  of  a  spiritual  kii^dcae, 
did  the  popes  win  their  grandest  triumphs.  At  a  tiznc 
the  non-Catholic  theologians  were  chiefly  small  fiy,  heal 
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petty  or  sulphxuoiis  polemics,  great  Jesuit  teachers  like  Bellar- 
mine  (d.  i6ax)  laid  siege  to  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Ctmtw9Mv  Protestant  citadel.  These  thinkers  performed  for 
»imiam4  the  unity  of  the  faith  in  France  and  in  the 
Catholic  states  of  Germany  services  of  transcendent 
merit,  exceeding  far  in  importance  those  of  their 
flourishing  allies,  the  Inquisitions  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  (see  Ikquisitzon).  But  the  most  funda- 
mental spiritual  progress  of  the  papacy  was  made  by  its  devoted 
missionaries.  While  the  majority  of  Protestant  leaders  left 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  to  some  remote  and  inscrutable 
interposition  of  Providence,  the  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  Dominicans 
and  kindred  orders  were  busily  engaged  in  maldng  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  nations  brought  by  Oriental  commerce  or 
American  colonial  enterprise  into  contact  with  Spain,  Portugal 
and  France.  Though  many  of  the  spectacular  triumphs  of  the 
cross  in  Asia  and  Africa  proved  to  be  evanescent,  nevertheless 
South  America  stands  the  impressive  memorial  of  the  greatest 
forward  movement  in  the  history  of  the  papacy:  a  solidly 
Roman  continent. 

3.  1648-1789.  From  the  dose  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  the  papacy  suffered 
abroad  waning  political  prestige;  at  home,  progressive  financial 
embarrassment  accompanied  by  a  series  of  inadequate  govern- 
mental reforms;  and  in  thti  world  at  large,  gradual  diminution  of 
reverence  for  spiritual  authority.  From  slow  beginnings  these 
factors  kept  gaining  momentum  until  they  compassed  the 
overthrow  of  the  mighty  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  culminated 
in  the  revolutionary  spoliation  of  the  Church. 

At  the  election  of  Innocent  X.  (1644-X655)  the  favour  of  the 
Curia  was  transferred  from  France,  where  it  had  rested  for  over 
forty  years,  to  the  House  of  Habsburg,  where  it 
remained,  save  for  the  brief  reign  of  Clement  DC. 
(1667-1669),  for  half  a  century.  The  era  of  tension 
with  Fia&ce  coincides  with  the  earlier  years  of  Louis  XIV. 
(1645-17x5);  its  main  causes  were  the  Jansenist  and  the  Gallican 
controversies  (see  Jaksemisic  and  Gaxxicanism).  The  French 
crown  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the  Jansenists,.  who  disturbed 
that  dead  level  of  uniformity  so  grateful  to  autocrats;  but 
Gallicanism  touched  its  very  prerogatives,  and  was 
a  point  of  honour  which  cotdd  never  be  abandoned 
tm.  outright.  The  regalia  controversy,  which  broke 
out  in  1673,  led  up  to  the  classic  declaration  of  the 
GaOican  clergy  of  1683;  and,  when  aggravated  by  a  conflict 
over  the  immunity  of  the  palace  of  the  French  ambassador  at 
Rome,  resulted  in  x688  in  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Ixmocent  XI.,  the  imprisonment  of  the  papal  nimdo,  and 
the  seinire  of  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin.  So  pronoimced  an 
enemy  of  French  preponderance  di&  Innocent  become  that  he 
approved  the  League  of  Augsburg,  and  was  not  sorry  to  see  the 
Catholic  James  II.,  whom  he  considered  a  tool  of  Louis,  thrust 
from  the  throne  of  England  by  the  Protestant  William  of  Orange.  1 
Fear  of  the  coalition,  however,  led  the  Grand  Monarch  to  make 
peace  with  Innocent  XII.  (1691-X700).  The  good  relarions 
with  France  were  but  a  truce,  for  the  Bourbon  powers  became 
so  mij^ty  in  the  x8th  century  that  they  practically  ignored  the 
territorial  interests  of  the  papacy.  Thus  Clement  XI.  (r7oo- 
1721),  who  espoused  the  losing  Habsburg  side  in  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  saw  his  nuncio  ekduded  from  the  negotia- 
tions leading  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  while  the  lay  signatories 
disposed  of  Sicily  in  defiance  of  his  alleged  overlordship.  .Simi- 
larly Gement  XII.  (x  730-1740)  looked  on  impotently  when  the 
sudden  Bourbon  conquest  of  Naples  in  the  War  of  the  Polish 
Succession  set  at  nought  his  daims  to  feudal  soverdgnty,  and 
established  Tannucd  as  minister  of  justice,  a  position  in  which 
for  forty-three  years  he  regulated  the  relations  of  church  and 
state  after  a  method  most  repugnant  to  Rome.  No  better 
fared  Qement's  medieval  rights  to  Parma;  nor  could  the  saga- 
dous  and  popular  Benedict  XIV.  (X740-17S8),  who  refused  to 
press  obsolete  claims,  dther  keep  the  foreign  armies  in  the  War 
of  the  Austrian  Succession  from  trespassing  on  the  States  of 
the  Church  or  prevent  the  ignoring  at  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
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ChapeOe  of  the  papal  overlordship  over  Parma  and  Piacenza. 
In  fact,  since  the  doctrinaire  protest  of  Innocent  X.  against  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  at  almost  every  important  settlement 
of  European  boundaries  the  popes  had  been  ignored  or  other- 
wise snubbed.  Not  for  two  centuries  had  the  political  prestige 
of  the  papacy  been  lower.  Moreover,  a  feeling  of  revulsion 
against  the  Jesuits  was  sweeping  over  western  Europe:  they 
were  accused  of  being  the  incarnation  of  the  most  baneful  prin- 
dples,  political,  intellectual,  moral;  and  though  Clement  XIU. 
(X758-X769)  protected  them  against  the  pressure 
of  the  Bourbon  courts,  his  succesor  Clement  XIV. 
(X769-X774)  was  forced  in  1773  to  disband  the 
army  of  the  Black  Pope  (see  Jesuits).  The  sacri- 
fice of  these  trusted  soldiers  fadlcd  however  to  sate  the  thirst 
of  the  new  age.  Pius  VI.  (X775-X799),  waa  treated  with 
scant  respect  by  his  neighbours.  Naples  sefused  him  tribute; 
Joseph  II.  oF  Austria  politely  but  resolutdy  introduced  funda- 
mental Gallican  reforms  ("  Josephism  ");  in  X786  at  the  Synod 
of  Pistoia  iq.v.)  Joseph's  brother  Leopold  urged  similar  prin- 
dples  on  Tuscany,  while  in  Germany  the  very  archbishops  were 
conspiring  by  the  Punctation  of  Ems  to  aggrandize  themsdves 
like  true  Febronians,  at  the  expense  of  the  pope  (see  FsBaoMiAN- 
ism).  These  aggressions  of  monarchy  and  the  episcopate  were 
rendered  vain,  outside  the  Habsburg  dominions,  by  the  revolu- 
tion; and  to  the  Habsburg  dominions  the  dcrical  revolution 
of  X790  caused  the  loss  of  what  is  to-day  Belgium.  However, 
the  deluge  which  shattered  the  opposition  to  Rome  in  the 
great  national  churches  submexg^  for  a  time  the  papacy 
itself. 

In  the  States  of  the  Church,  during  the  first  part  of  the  peric  ' 
the  outstanding  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Temporal  Powe* 
is  the  overthrow  of  nepotism;  in  the  second,  a  dull 
conflict  with  debt.  The  chief  enemies  of  nepotism  JJjJ**** 
were  Alexander  VII.  (X655-X667),  who  dignified  ctanh, 
the  secretaryship  of  state  and  gave  it  its  present 
pre-eminence  by  refusing  to  deliver  it  up  to  one  of  his  relations; 
and  Innocent  XII.  (X69X-X700),  whose  bull  Romanum  deed  pontic 
ficem  ordered  that  no  pope  should  make  more  than  one  nephew 
cardinal,  and  should  not  grant  him  an  income  over  twelve 
thousand  scudL  Thus  by  X700  nepotistic  plunder  had  practi- 
cally ceased,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  magnificent  pecula- 
tions of  Cardinal  Coscia  under  Benedict  Xm.  (X724-X730),  the 
central  administration  of  finance  has^  been  usually  considered 
honest.  Nepotism,  however,  still  left  its  scars  upon  the  body 
politic,  shown  in  the  progressive  decay  of  agriculture  in  the 
Campagna,  causing  Rome  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  fertile  but 
untillcd  nepotistic  latifundia.  The  fight  against  the  legacy 
of  debt  was  slower  and  more  dreary.  One  pope,  Ixmocent  XI. 
(X676-X789),  threatened  at  first  with  bankruptcy,  managed  tp 
leave  a  surplus;  but  this  condition,  the  product  of  severe  economy 
and  oppressive  taxation,  could  not  be  maintained.  In  the 
x8th  century  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  fiscal  measures 
which  were  often  harmful.  Thus  Gement  XI.,  at  war  with 
Austria  in  x  708,  debased  the  currency;  Gement  XII.  (x  730-x  740) 
issued  paper  money  and  set  up  a  goverxmient  lottery,  excom- 
municating all  subjects  who  put  their  money  into  the  lotteries 
of  Genoa  or  Naples;  Benedict  XIV.  (1740-1758)  found  stamped 
paper  a  failure;  and  Clement  XIII.  (X758-X769)  made  a  forced 
loanJ  The  stoppage  of  payments  from  Bourbon  countries 
during  the  Jesuit  struggle  brought  the  aimual  defidt  to  nearly 
500,000  scudi.  Under  Pius  VI.  (X775-X799)  the  emission  of 
paper  money,  followed  by  an  imsuccessful  attempt  to  market 
government  securities,  produced  a  panic  By  X783  the  taxes 
had  been  farmed  for  years  in  advance  and  the  treasury  was  in 
desperate  straits.  Retrenchment  often  cut  to  the  bone;  wise 
reforms  shattered  on  the  inexperience  or  corruption  of  offidals. 
Grand  attempts  to  increase  the  national  wealth  usually  cost 
the  government  more  in  fixed  charges  of  interest  than  they 
3ridded  in  rentals  or  taxes.  The  States  of  the  Church,  like 
France,  were  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  From  this  dis- 
grace they  were,  saved  by  a  more  imminent  catastrophe — the 
Revolution. 
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The  revolt  against  spiritxial  authority  belongs  rather  to  the 
history  of  modem  thought  than  to  that  of  the  papacy.  The 
jaMhdaai  RcQ^issance  and  Protestantism  had  their  effect  in 
tfvm^at  producing  that  Enlightenment  which  swept  over 
a^ia*tth0  western  Europe  in  the  i8th  century.  Although 
f^'P"^'  Descartes  died  in  1650  in  the  conunimion  of  the 
Church,  his  philosophy  contained  seeds  of  revolt;  and  the 
sensualism  of  Locke,  popularized  in  Italy  by  Genovesi,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  revolution.  In  aa  age  when  Voltaire 
preached  toleration  and  the  great  penologist  Beccaria  attacked 
the  death-penalty  and  torture,  in  the  States  of  the  Church 
heretics  were  stUl  liable  to  torture,  the  relapsed  to  capital 
punishment;  and  in  a  backward  country  like  Spain  the  single 
reign  of  Philip  V.  (i 700-1 746)  had  witnessed  the  burning  of 
over  a  thousand  heretics.  If  ecclesiastical  authority  fostered 
what  was  commonly  regarded  as  intolerant  obscurantism,  to 
be  enlightened  meant  to  be  prepared  in  q>irit  for  that  refonn 
which  soon  developed  into  the  Revolution. 

3.  1789-18x4.  In  the  decade  previous  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  the  foreign  policy  of  Pius  VI.  had  been 
1ik*Av«7  directed  chiefly  against  decentralization,  while  his 
MtfiA*  chief  aim  at  home  was  to  avoid  bankruptcy  by  in- 
ntvoimOoa.  creasing  his  income.  From  1789  on  the  Frenth 
situation  absorboi  his  attention.  France,  like  the  States  of 
the  Church,  was  facing  financial  ruin;  but  France  did  what 
the  government  of  priests  could  not:  namely,  saved  the  day 
by  the  confiscation  and  sale  of  ecclesiastical  property.  It 
^as  not  the  aim  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  pauperize  or 
annihilate  the  Church;  it  purposed  to  reorganize  it  on  a  juster 
basis.  These  reforms,  embodied  in  the  Civil  Constitution  of 
the  Clergy,  were  part  of  the  new  Fundamental  Law  of  the 
kingdom.  The  majority  of  the  priests  and  bishops  refused  to 
swear  assent  to  what  they  held  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  divine 
right  of  the  hierarchy,  and  after  some  months  of  unfortunate 
indecision  Pius  VI.  (i  7 7 5-x  799)  formally  condemned  it.  Thence- 
forward France  treated  the  papacy  as  an  inimical  power.  The 
sullen  toleration  of  the  non-juring  priests  changed  into  sanguinary 
persecution.  The  harrying  was  halted  in  1795;  and  soon  after 
the  directory  had  been  succeeded  by  the  consulate,  the  Catholic 
religion  was  re-established  by  the  concordat  of  1801.  From 
1790  on,  however,  the  rising  power  of  France  had  been  directed 
against  Rome.  In  September  1791  France  annexed  Avignon 
and  the  Venaissin,  thus  removing  for  ever  that  territorial  pawn 
with  whose  threatened  loss  the  French  monarchs  had  for  centuries 
disciplined  their  popes.  In  1793  Hugon  de  Bassville  {q.v.),  a 
diplomatic  agent  of  France,  was  murdered  at  Rome,  a  deed  not 
avenged  untO  the  Italian  victories  of  Bonaparte.  In  the  peace 
of  Tolentino  (Feb.  1797)  the  pope  surrendered  his  claims  to 
Avignon,  the  Venaissin,  Bologna,  Ferrara  and  the  Romagna; 
he  also  promised  to  disband  his  worthless  army,  to  yield  up 
certain  treasures  of  art,  and  to  pay  a  large  indemnity.  Bona- 
parte believed  that  after  these  losses  the  temporal  power  would 
collapse  of  its  own  weight;  but  so  peaceftd  a  solution  was  not 
to  be.  During  republican  agitation  at  Rome  the  French  general 
Duphot  was  killed,  a  French  army  advanced  on  the  dty,  and 
^^  carried  the  aged  pontiff  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Valence  in 

MM  mt.  Dauphin6,  where  he  died  on  the  39th  of  August  1799. 
His  successor  Pius  Vn.,  elected  at  Venice  on  the 
Z4th  of  the  following  March,  soon  entered  Rome  and  began  his 
rdgn  auspiciously  by  appointing  as  secretary  of  state  Ercole 
Consalvi  (f  .v.),  the  greatest  papal  diplomatist  of  the  zoth  century. 
The  political  juncture  was  favourable  for  a  reconciliation  with 
France.  In  the  concordat  of  x8oi  the  papacy 
recognized  the  validity  of  the  sales  of  Churdi 
property,  and  still  further  reduced  the  number  of 
dioceses;  it  provided  that  the  government  should  appoint  and 
support  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  but  that  the  pope  shoxild 
confirm  them;'  and  France  recognized  the  temporal  power, 
though  shorn  of  Ferrara,  Bologna  and  the  Romagna. 
The  supplementary  Organic  Articles  of  April  i8oa,  however, 
centralized  the  administration  of  the  Church  in  the  hands 
of  the  First  Consul;  and  some  of  these  one-sided  regulations 
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were  considered  by  Rome  to  be  mfnute  and  oppresB^re; 
nevertheless,  the  Napdeonic  arrangements  remained  in  foree, 
with  but  brief  exceptions,  till  the  year  1905.  The  inrilgnatioa 
of  the  pope  and  his  advisexs  was  not  deep  enough  to  pgeveat 
the  ratification  in  1803  of  a  somewhat  similar  ooncocdat  for  the 
Italian  Republic.  In  1804  Kus  consented  to  anoint  Napoleoo 
emperor,  thus  casting  over  a  conquered  crown  the  halo  of 
legitimacy.  The  era  of  good  feeling  was,  however,  sooo  ended 
by  friction,  which  arose  at  a  number  of  points.  At  length, 
in  X809,  Napoleon  annrxfd  the  papal  states;  and  Pios,  who 
ezconununicated  the  invaders  of  his  territory,  was  removed  to 
France.  Tbe  captive  was,  however,  by  no  means  powcricaa; 
by  refusing  canonical  institution  to  the  Flench  bidio|«  he 
involved  the  ecclesiastical  syston  of  Napoleon  in  ineztiicable 
confusion.  After  the  return  fran  Moscow  the  emperor  negod- 
ated  with  his  prisoner  a  new  and  more  frarting  ooocordat,  hot 
two  months  later  the  repentant  pope  abrogated  this  treaty  and 
declared  all  the  ofikial  acts  of  the  new  French  bishopa  to  be 
invalid.  By  this  time  Napoleon  was  tottering  to  fait  fall; 
shortly  before  the  catastrophe  of  Elba  be  allowed  the  pope  to 
return  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  Pius  entered  Rome  aaaid 
great  rejoicing  on  the  S4th  of  May  18x4,  a  day  vfaich  maxka 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  papacy.  In 
September  ci  the  same  year,  by  the  bull  ScUidhii*  mmimm 
ecdesiarum,  he  reconstituted  the  Society  of  Jcsos. 

Though  the  relations  with  France  dominated  the  papal 
policy  during  the  revolutionary  period,  the  affairs  of  Gcsnany 
received  no  small  share  of  attention.  The  peace  of  LunKiIle 
(1801)  established  the  French  bouxidary  at  the  Rhine;  and  the 
German  princes  who  thereby  lost  lands  west  of  the  rivtt  were 
indemnified  by  the  secularization  of  ecclesiastical  4taMta<k» 
terriuxies  to  the  east:  The  scheme  of  readjust- <'mm«' 
ment,  known  as  the  Enactment  of  the  Ddcgatea  of  "'^ 
the  Empire  {ReicksdepuUUionskaupiseUifus)  of  1803,  aecnlaiiaed 
practically  all  the  ecclesiastical  states  of  Germany.  Tlsos  at 
one  stroke  there  was  broken  the  age-long  direct  politiral  power  of 
the  hierarchy  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  and  the  T'*""fTt 
heir  of  the  bidk  of  these  lands  was  Protestant  PniSBa. 

4.  18x4-1870.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  papacy  m 
conducted  by  Consalvi,  or  in  his  spirit,  was  supremely ; 
From  x8x4  to  1830  Europe  witnessed  the  restoratioa  jut  1 
of  legitimate  monarchy.  The  once  exiled  dynasties —*«>> 
conscientiously  re-established  the  legitimate  Church,^ 
and  both  conservative  powers  mad^  common  cause 
revolutionaxy  tendencies.  Throughout  Europe  the 
ing  classes  regarded  this  "union  of  throne  and  altar*  as 
axiomatic  For  the  pope,  as  eldest  le^timate  aoverdgn  aikd 
protagonist  against  the  Revolution,  Consalvi  obtained  from  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  the  restitution  of  the  States  of  the  CfaoRh 
in  practically  their  full  extent.  By  coiMiiuding  concordats  with 
all  the  important  Catholic  powers  save  Austria  he  made  it 
possible  to  crush  Jansenism,  Febronianism  and  Gaflkajiism. 
By  bulls  of  drcumscription,  issued  after  coosaltatJoB  with 
various  Protestant  states  of  Germany,  he  reairanged  their 
Catholic  dioceses  and  readjusted  ecclesiastical  inoooea.  By 
unfailing  tact  he  guned  the  good  will  of  Great  Britain,  where 
before  him  no  cardinal  had  set  foot  for  two  centuries,  and  ncmcd 
that  friendly  understanding  between  the  British  covenmeBt 
and  the  Vatican  which  has  ance  proved  so  valuable  to  Rome. 
After  Consalvi's  retirement,  Leo  XIL  (X823-1839)  *vw»Hrm*iJ 
his  policy  and  secured  furUier  advantageous  concocdata.  la 
the  sixteen  months'  reign  of  Pius  VIIL  (x8a9-i83o)  came  tha 
achievement  oi  CatboUc  emancipation  in  Fn^and  and  the 
Revdution  of  1830;  and  the  pope  departed  itoax  the  prindpk 
of  legitimacy  by  recognizing  Louis  Philippe  as  king  of  the  FreodL 
The  pontificate  of  Gregory  XVI.  (X83X-X846)  was  siagiiAai!/ 
infelicitous.  The  controversy  with  Prussia  about  the  cducatioa 
of  children  of  whose  parents  but  one  was  Roman  Catholic  led  le 
the  imprisonment  of  Droste-Vischcring,  archbishop  of  Coiogae, 
and  later  of  Dtuu'n,  archbishop  ci  Gneseit-Poaea;  b«t  the 
accession  of  the  royal  romanticist  Frederick  William  IV.  iax  1840 
brought  a  pacific  reversal  of  the  Prussian 
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judged  more  benevolent  tban  wiie. '  In  Fnnce  agitation  was 
directed  chiefly  against  the  Jesuits,  active  in  the  movement  to 
displace  ancient  local  cateckisms  and  liturgies  by  the  Roman 
texts,  to  enxoU  the  laity  in  Roman  confraternities,  and  to  in- 
duce the  bishops  to  visit  Rome  more  frequently.  To  check  this 
ultramontane  propaganda  the  government  secured  from  the 
papacy  in  1845  the  promise  to  close  the  Jesuit  houses  and 
novitiates  in  France. 

In  Italy,  however,  lay  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  succes  of  all 
papal  undertakings.  The  revolution  of  1830,  though  somewhat 
tardily  felt  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  compelled  Gregory  to 
rest  his  rule  on  foreign  bayonets.  In  return  he  was  obUged  to 
lend  an  ear  to  the  proposals  of  France,  and  above  all  to  those  of 
Austria.  This  meant  opposition  to  all  schemes  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy.  Iq  z8x5  the  Italian  peninsula  had  been  divided 
into  seven  small  states.  Besides  the  government  of  the  pope 
there  were  three  kingdoms:  Sardinia,  Lombaido-Voietla  and 
Naples;  and  three  duchies:  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany.  To  these 
regions  the  Napoleonic  r^^e  had  ^ven  a  certain  measure  of 
onity;  but  Mettemich,  dominant  after  1815,  held  Italy  to  be 
merely  a  geographical  term.  To  its  unification  Austria  was  the 
diief  obstacle;  she  owned  Lombaido-Venetla;  she  controlled 
the  three  duchies,  whose  rulers  were  Austrian-  princes;  and  she 
upheld  the  autocracy  of  the  king  of  Naples  and  that  of  the  pope 
against  all  revolutionary  movements.  To  the  Italian  patriot 
ihf.  papacy  seemed  in  league  with  the  oppressor.  The  pope 
sacrificed  the  national  aspirations  of  his  subjects  to  his  inter- 
national relations  as  head  of  the  Church;  and  he  sacrificed  their 
craving  for  liberty  to  the  alliance  with  autocracy  on  which 
rested  the  continued  existence  of  the  temporal  power.  The 
dual  position  of  the  pope,  as  supreme  head  of  the  Churdi  on 
earth  and  as  a  minor  Italian  prince,  was  destined  to  break  down 
through  its  inherent  contradiction;  it  was  the  task  of  Pius  IX. 
to  postpone  the  catastrophe. 

The  reign  of  Pius  IX.  falls  into  three  distinct  parts.  Until 
driven  from  Rome  by  the  republican  agitation  of  1848  he  was 
a  popular  idol,  open  to  liberal  political  views.  From 
^fZ^an.  ^  return  in  1850  to  1870  he  was  the  reactionary 
ruler  of  territories  menaced  by  the  movement  for 
Italian  um'ty,  and  sustained  only  by  French  bayonets;  yet  he 
was  interested  primarily  in  pointing  out  to  an  often  incredulous 
world  that  most  of  the  vaunted,  intellectual  and  religious 
progress  of  the  xQth  century  was  but  pestilent  error,  properly 
to  be  condemned  by  himself  as  the  infallible  vicegerent  of  God. 
The  third  division  of  his  career,  from  the  loss  of  the  temporal 
power  to  his  death,  inaugurates  a  new  period  for  the  papacy. 

At  the  outset  of  his  reign  he  faced  a  crisis.  It  was  clear  that 
he  could  not  continue  the  repressive  tactics  of  his  predecessor. 
Tfte/iivaiy  Italy  and  Europe  were  astir  with  the  Liberal  agitation, 
maditaBMn  which  in  1848  culminated  in  the  series  of  revolutions 
VaHy.  by  which  the  settlement  of  18x5  was  destined 
to  be  profoundly  modified.  Liberal  churchmen  in  Italy, 
while  rejecting  Mazzini's  dream  of  a  republic,  had  evolved 
projects  for  attaining  national  unity  while  preserving  the  tem- 
poral power.  The  exiled  abb^  Vinoenzo  Gioberti  championed 
an  Italian  confederacy  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope;  hand 
in  hand  with  the  unity  of  the  nation  should  go  the  unity  of 
the  faith.  In  allusion  to  medieval  partisans  of  the  papacy  this 
theory  was  dubbed  Neo-Guelphism.  Towards  such  a  solution 
Pius  DC.  was  at  first  not  unfavourably  inclined,  but  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  cured  him  of  his  Liberal  leanings.  In  November 
of  that  year  he  fled  in  disguise  from  his  capital  to  Gaeta,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  when  French  arms  had  made  feasible 
his  restoration  to  Rome  in  April  1850  he  returned  in  a  temper  of 
stubborn  resistance  to  all  reform;  henceforth  he  was  no  longer 
open  to  the  influence  of  men  of  the  type  of  Rossi  or  Rosmini, 
but  took  the  inspiration  of  his  policy  from  Cardinal  Antonelli 
and  the  Jesuits.  The  same  pope  who  had  signalized  his  acces- 
sion by  carrying  out  a  certain  number  of  Liberal  reforms  set 
his  name  in  1864  to  the  famous  Syllabus^  which  was  in  effect 
a  declaration  of  war  by  the  papacy  against  the  leading  principles 
ci  modem  civilization  (see  Syklabus). 


As  from  1849  to  1870  the  fate  of  the  papacy  was  determined 
not  so  much  by  domestic  conditions,  which,  save  for  certain 
slight  ameliorations,  were  those  of  the  preceding  reigns,  as  by 
foreign  politics,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  relations  of  Rome 
with  each  of  the  powers  in  turn;  and  in  so  doing  one  must  trace 
not  merely  the  negotiations  of  kings  and  popes,  but  must  seek 
to  understand  also  the  aims  of  parliamentary  parties,  which 
from  1848  on  increasingly  determine  ecclesiastical  legislation. 

The  chief  ally  of  the  papacy  from  X849  to  1870  was  France. 
The  policy  which  made  Louis  Napoleon  dictator  forced  him 
into  mortal  conflict  with  the  republican  parties;  9m6  Leak/t^** 
the  price  of  the  parliamentary  support  of  the  Catholic  ifmtmdtf 
majority  was  high.  Even  before  Napoleon's  elec- '^''■^' 
tion  as  president,  FaUoux,  the  Catholic  leader,  had  promised 
to  secure  intervention  in  favour  of  the  dispossessed  pope. 
Napoleon,  however,  could  not  forget  that  as  a  young  man  he 
hinaself  had  vainly  fought  to  obtain  from  Gregory  XVL  those 
liberties  which  Pius  DC.  still  refused  to  grant;  he  therefore 
essayed  diplomacy,  not  arms.  Nevertheless,  to  forestall  the 
rescue  of  the  pope  by  Austrian  troops,  he  sent,  in  August  X849, 
an  army  corps  under  Qudinot  to  Civita  Vecchia.  By  heading 
off  reactionary  Austria  Napoleon  hoped  to  conciliate  the  French 
Liberals;  by  helping  the  pope,  to  satisfy  the  Catholics;  by 
concessions  to  be  wnmg  both  from  Pius  and  from  the  Roman 
triumvirs,  to  achieve  a  bloodless  victory.  As  neither  party 
yielded,  Oudinot  listened  to  Ilis  Catholic  advisers,  attacked 
Rome,  with  which  the  French  Republic  was  technically  at 
peace — and  was  roundly  repulsed  by  GaribaldL  To  relieve 
their  in^orious  predicament  the  ministry  hurried  the  Liberal 
diplomatist,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  to  Rome  to  prevent  further 
conflict.  At  the  moment  when  Lesseps  had  secured  the  signing 
of  a .  treaty  with  the  Roman  Republic  permitting  peaceful 
occupation  of  the  dty  by  the  French  army,  he  was  peremptorily 
recalled  and  Oudinot  was  as  unexpectedly  ordered  to  take  the 
dty  by  storm.  This  amazing  reversal  of  policy  was' procured 
by  the  intrigues  of  Catholic  diplomatists  and  German  a*m* 
Jesuits,  conveyed  to  Paris  by  Prince  de'hi  Tour  Cafttnoi 
d'Auvergne.  For  the  honour  of  the  army  and  the  *•••• 
Church  republican  France  thereupon  destroyed  the  Roman 
republic.  Napoleon  lost  1200  in  dead  and  wotmded,  actually 
secured  not  a  single  reform  on  which  he  had  insisted,  and  drew 
upon  himself  the  fateful  obligation  to  mount  perpetual  guard 
over  the  Vatican.  As  the  catspaw  of  derical  reaction  he  had 
also  to  acquiesce  in  that  "  Roman  campaign  at  home  "  that 
resulted  in  the  Falloux  Act  of  1850,  which  in  the  name  of 
liberty  of  education  put  the  university  in  bondage  A^peJtoa //A 
to  the  archbishops,  militated  against  lay  teachers  «atf<ft* 
in  cxondary  and  primary  schools,  and  set  thttn^f^' 
under  derical  control,  made  it  ominously  easy  for  members 
of  reUgious  congregations  to  become  instructors  of  youth, 
and  cut  the  nerve  of  the  communal  school  system.  That 
education  was  delivered  up  to  the  Church  was  partly  the  result 
of  the  terror  inspired  in  the  middle  classes  by  the  socialistic 
upheavals  of  1848.  The  bourgeoisie  sought  the  support  of  the 
clergy,  and  irreligion  became  as  unfashionable  among  them  as  it 
had  been  among  the  nobility  after  1793.  Religion  was  thought  to 
be  part  of  a  fashionable  education,  and  the  training  of  girls  come 
almost  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the  religious  orders  and 
congregations.  So  long  as  the  alliance  of  the  autocratic  empire 
and  the  clergy  lasted  (1852-1860),  intellectual  reaction  reigned; 
the  university  professorships  of  history  and  philosophy  were 
suppressed.  This  alliance  of  the  empire  with  the  clergy  was 
shaken  by  the  Italian  War  of  1859,  which  resulted  in  the  loss 
by  the  pope  of  two-thirds  of  his  territories.  Napoleon  was 
evidently  returning  to  the  traditions  of  his  youth,  and  in  the 
September  Convention  of  1864  it  looked  as  if  he  would  abandon 
Rome  to  its  manifest  destiny.  This  solution  was  spoiled  by  the 
impatience  of  Garibaldi  and  the  supinencss  of  the  Romans  them- 
selves. In  X867  Napoleon  made  himself  once  more  guardian 
of  the  Holy  See;  but  the  woi.dcrs  wrought  by  the  new  French 
chassepots  at  the  battle  of  Mentana  cost  the  friendship  of  Italy. 
Thereafter  Napoleon  was  blindly  staggering  to  his  fall.    He 
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aimed  at  honour  in  upholding  the  pope,  in  driving  the  Austrian 
tyrant  from  Italy,-  in  attacking  Prussia.  The  Austrian  support 
on  which  he  relied  confidently  in  1870  proved  delusive,  for  he 
could  obtain  nothing  from  Austria  unless  he  had  Italy  with  him, 
and  nothing  from  Italy  without  the  evacuation  of  Rome.  Even 
after  the  war  with.  Prussia  had  actually  broken  out  he  refused 
Italian  aid  at  the  price  of  the  abandonment  of  the  dty,  a  step 
which  he  nevertheless  reversed  hurriedly  twenty  days  too  late. 
With  Napoleon  fell  the  temporal  power;  but  the  French  hier- 
archy still  kept  his  gifts  in  the  shape  of  the  congregations,  the 
pro-Catholic  colonial  policy,  and  a  certain  control  of  education. 
Of  these  privilege^  the  Church  was  to  be  deprived  a  generation 
later.  The  Third  Republic  can  never  forget  that  it  was  to  the 
support  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope  that  Napoleon 
III.  owed  his  empire  and  France  her  deepest  humiliation. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  garrison  Rome  was  occupied 
by  the  trooi»  of  Victor  EmmanueL  This  monarch  had  always 
Kdfaw  o^  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  papacy.  Under  him 
arp«<iM«f  Sardinia  had  adopted  the  Siccardi  Laws  of  1650, 
^*''*'  which  had  taken  away  the  right  of  asylum  and  Uie 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  over  its  own  dergy.  His  reputa- 
tion for  sacrilege,  increased  five  years  later  by  the  aboh'tion 
of  many  monasteries,  became  notorious  when  the  formation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Kaly  (x86i)  took  away  all  the  dominions  of 
the  pope  except  the.  patrimony  of  Peter,  thereby  redudng  the 
papsd  provinces  from  twenty  to  five,  and  their  population  from 
over  3,000,000  to  about  685,000.  This  act  was  followed  in 
1867  by  the  confiscation  of  church  property,  and  on  the  20th  of 
September  1870  by  the  triumphant  seizure  of  Rome. 

If  France  was  the  right  arm  and  Italy  the  scourge'  of  the 
papacy  under  Pius  IX.,  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  were  its 
Ttt  /yty  ohedient  tools.  Tom  by  dvil  wars,  their  harassed 
madtb*  rulers  sought  papal  recognition  at  a  cost  which 
^amiMt  more  experienced  governments  would  have  refused. 
**^*'  Thus  Isabella  II,  of  Spain  in  the  concordat  of 
1 85 1  confirmed  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Roman  religion 
and  gave  the  control  of  all  education  to  the  Church;  but  after 
the  Revolution  of  x868  Spain  departed  for  the  first  time  from 
the  prindple  of  the  unity  of  the  faith  by  establishing  liberty 
of  worship,  which  was,  however,  a  dead  letter.  On  the  Spanish 
model  concordats  were  arranged  with  varipu;  Central  and 
South  American  republics,  perhaps  the  most  ironclad  being 
that  conduded  with  Ecuador  in  1862  (abrogated  1878). 

Among^  the  more  stable  governments  of  Europe  reaction  in 
favour  of  conservatism  and  religion  after  1848  was  used  by 
Onmrfrf  clerical  parties  to  obtain  concordats  more  systematic 
wM  and  thoroughgoing  than  had  been  conduded  even 

AmaiHa,  ^^t^r  1814.  Austria,  for  instance,  althotigh  long 
****  the  political  mainstay  of  the  papacy,   had  never 

abandoned  the  broad  lines  of  ecclesiastical  policy  laid  down  by 
Joseph  II.;  but  the  yoimg  Frands  Joseph,  seeking  the  aid  of 
Rome  in  curbing  heterogeneous  nationalities,  in  1855  negotiated 
a  concordat  whose  paragraphs  regarding  the  censoiship,  educa- 
tion and  marriage  were  far-reaching.  It  was,  moreover,  the  first 
document  of  the  sort  in  which  a  first-class  power  recognized 
that  the  rights  of  the  Church  are  based  upon  "  divine  institution 
and  canon  law,"  not  upon  governmental  concession.  Violated 
by  the  Liberal  constitution  of  1867,  which  granted  religious 
liberty,  depotentiated  by  laws  setting  up  lay  jurisdiction  over 
matrimonial  cases  and  state  control  of  nlucation,  it  was  abrogated 
in  1870  by  Austria,  who  alleged  that  the  proclamation  of  papal 
infallibility  had  so  altered  the  status  of  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  that  the  agreement  was  void. 

Passing  over  Portugal,  the  remaining  European  state  which 
is  Roman  Catholic  is  Belgium.  Tom  from  Austria  by  the 
derical  revolution  of  1790,  after  many  vidssitudcs 
it  was  united  in  181 5  with  Holland  and  placed  under 
the  rule  of  the  Protestant  William  I.,  king  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands. The  constitutional  guarantee  of  religious  liberty  had 
from  the  outset  been  resisted  by  the  powerful  and  resolute  priest- 
hood, supported  by  numerous  sympathizers  among  the  nobility. 
As  the  arbitrary  Idng  alienated  the  Liberal  Catholics,  who  were 


still  more  or  less  under  the  spell  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
Catholic  provinces  took  advantage  of  the  upheavals  of  1830  to 
form  the  independent  kingdom  of  Belgium.  Its  Fundamental 
Law  of  1831,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  English  Whigs,  and 
later  imitated  in  the  European  countries,  granted  liberty  d 
worship  and  of  education.  Strangdy  enough,  this  liberty  meant 
increase  of  power  for  the  Clericals;  for  b^des  putting  an  end 
to  stringent  state  interference  in  the  education  of  future  priests, 
it  made  possible  a  free  and  far-reaching  Catholic  school  system 
whose  crown  was  the  episcopally  controlled  tmiversity  of  Louvaia 
(1834).  The  Education  Act  of  1842  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Liberal  party,  whose  bond  of  union  was  resistance  to  decicalism, 
whose  watchword  was  the  "  independence  of  the  dvil  power." 
The  Catholics  and  Liberals  were  altematdy  in  contrcd  until  1894, 
when  the  tenfold  enlargement  of  the  electorate  broke  down 
the  Liberal  party  completdy.  The  chid  theme  of  contffHi«m, 
developed  through  many  a  noteworthy  phase,  has  been  the 
question  of  schools.  In  the  half-century  from  1830  to  1880  the 
doisters  likewise  prospered  and  multiplied  fivefdd.  The  resolt 
of  this  evolution  is  that  Belgium  is  to-day  the  most  stamuhly 
Catholic  land  north  of  the  A^ps. 

In  Holland,  as  in  Belgium,  the  education  question  has  been 
uppermost.  Here,  even  after  1831  the  Roman  Catholics  coo- 
sUtutcd  three-eighths  of  the  population.  Allied  with  h^^^ 
the  liberals  against  the  orthodox  Protestants,  who 
were  threatening  religious  liberty,  the  Catholics  sssistfj  xn  i5x7 
to  establish  a  system  of  non-sectarian  state  schools,  where  attc^ul- 
ance  is  not  obligatory  nor  instruction  gratuitous.  ^^■"^g*"C 
front,  in  z868,  m  league  with  the  orthodox,  they  tried  to  make 
these  denominational;  but  as  the  Liberals  ddeated  their  attcxpi, 
they  founded  schools  of  their  own. 

In  the  non-Catholic  countries  of  Europe  during  the  rdgn  <^ 
Pius  DC.,  and  in  fact  during  the  whole  xgth  century,  the  impor- 
tant gains  of  Rome  were  in  strategic  position  rather 
than  in  numbers.  The  H^read  of  toleration,  which 
always  favours  minorities,  broke  down  between  1845 
and  1873  the  Lutheran  exdusiveness  of  Norway,  Dcnmzik 
and  Sweden;  but  as  yet  the  Catholics  form  a  disappearing 
fraction  of  the  population.  In  Eiiropean  Russia,  as  a  rcsclt 
of  the  partitions  of  Poland  under  Catherine  H.  (i76a-r7g6>. 
about  one-tenth  of  the  people  are  Roman  CathoKcs.  Tbe 
Ruthenians  had  united  with  Rome  at  Brest  in  1596,  fonccig 
a  group  of  Uniates  distinct  from  the  Poles,  who  bdonged  i* 
the  Latin  rite.  In  spite  of  the  assurances  of  Catherine,  Rxisaa 
has  repeatedly  persecuted  the  Ruthenian  Uniates,  in  order  10 
incorporate  them  into  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church;  and  she  t^ 
occasionally  taken  drastic  measures  against  the  Poles,  panica- 
larly  Ifter  the  revolts  of  1830  and  1863.  After  mwe  than  a 
century  of  repression  in  1905  the  Edict  of  Toler^ion  brocghi 
some  relief. 

The  remarkable  extension  of  (he  Catholic  hierarchy  by  Pius  DC 
into  Protestant  lands,  legally  possible  because  of  toleratxcx. 
was  in  some  cases  made  practicable  because  of  iromigntics. 
Though  this  factor  was  perhaps  not  prominent  in  tbe  case  \I 
Holland  (1853)  or  Scotland  (1878)  it  was  Irish  immigratus 
which  made  it  feasible  in  England  (1850).  For  a  time  the  Rucaa 
propaganda  in  England,  which  drew  to  itself  High  Churchaea 
like  Newman  and  Manning,  was  viewed  with  appi^ietisdo; 
but  though  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  grown  greatly  is 
influence  in  the  country,  the  number  of  its  adherents,  i=. 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  population,  has  not  very  gre£t.y 
increased. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  however,  the  Ctihr.V 
population  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  through  imiriira- 
tion.  The  famines  of  the  'forties,  with  thdr  subsequent  poSit..2l 
and  economic  diflfxcultics,  transferred  to  America  mlUioas  c<  tte 
Irish,  whose  genius  for  organization  in  politics  has  not  fa3n 
short  of  thdr  zeal  for  religion.  The  German-speaking  is^~> 
grants  have  also  had  a  creditable  share  in  the  work  of  cbvr.-h 
extension,  but  the  Italians  have  manifested  nn  otarkcd  ard^-r 
for  their  faith.  The  losses  in  transplantation  have  bees  fc-ce. 
but  it  is  impossible  to  cstimat<;  them  accurately,  for  e^ca  tic 
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cmrent  figures  for  the  Catholic  population  are  based  on  detailed 
estimates  rather  than  on  an  actual  count. 

Summing  up  the  history  of  the  papacy  from  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  to  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power,  one  finds  statistical 
gains  in  Protestant  countries  offset  perhaps  by  relative  losses 
in  Catholic  lands,  both  largely  due  to  the  closely  related  forces 
of  toleration  and  immigration.  While  the  hold  of  the  popes 
on  the  States  of  the  Church  was  constantly  weakening,  their 
power  over  the  domestic  policies  of  foreign  governments  was 
increasing;  and  the  transition  from  autocracy  to  parliamentary 
rule  accelerated  this  process,  at  least  in  non-Catholic  territories. 
The  unparalleled  spread  of  ultramontane  ideas  (see  Ultsa- 
uoNTAMisu)  brought  about  a  centralization  of  authority  at 
Rome  such  as  would  have  appalled  the  x8th  century.  This 
centralization  was,  however,  for  the  time  not  so  much  legal 
as  doctrinal.  In  1854  Pius  IX.  by  his  sole  authority  estab- 
lished a  dogma  (see  Immaculate  CoNCEPnoN);  and  the 
infallibility  implied  in  this  act  was  openly  acknowledged  in 
1870  by  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  (see  Vatican  Coxtncil  and 
iNFALLiBniTY).  Thus  wcrc  the  spiritual  prerogatives  of  the 
papacy  exalted  in  the  very  summer  that  the  temporal  power 
was  brought  low.  (W.  W.  R.*) 

V,— 'Period  from  iSyo  to  igoo. 

The  few  months  that  dapsed  between  the  x8th  of  July  1870 
and  the  i8th  of  January  1871  witnessed  four  events  that  have 
been  fraught  with  more  consequence  to  the  papacy  than  any- 
thing else  that  had  affected  that  institution  for  the  past  thx«e 
centuries.    They  were  as  follows:  (x)  The  proclamation  of  the 
Infallibility  of  the  Pope  on  the  x8th  of  July  X870;  (2)  the  fall 
of  the  Napoleonic  empire  and  the  establishment  of  the  third 
French  republic  on  the  4th  of  September  1870;  (3)  the  occupation 
of  Rome  by  the  Italian  forces  on  the  aotb  of  September  X870, 
resulting  in  the  incorporation  of  the  remaim'ng  states  of  the 
Church  in  the  kingdom  oi  Italy;  and  (4)  the  foundation  of  the 
German  Empire  by  the  proclamation,  on  the  x8th  of  January 
X87X,  of  the  king  of  Prussia  as  hereditary  German  emperor. 
These  changes,  which  so  greatly  disturbed  the  current  of  all 
European  relations,  could  not  fail  to  react  upon  the  papal  policy 
in   various  ways.    They  brought  its  existing  tendencies  into 
greater  relief,  set  before  it  new  aims  and  diverted  it  into  new 
channels.    Essential  modifications  could  not,  of  course,  be  at 
once  effected  or  even  indicated  in  a  power  whose  life-blood  is 
tradition,  and  whose  main  strength  has  always  lain  in  calmly 
abiding  the  issue  of  events  and  in  temporizing.    The  eight 
years  that  Pius  IX.  was  permitted  to  see  after  the  loss  of  his 
temporalities  entirely  harmonize  with  this  character.    The  veil 
that  hides  the  negotiations  which,  during  the  closing  months  of 
the  Franco-German  War,  were  carried  on  between  -Bismarck 
and  the  pope,  through  the  agency  of  Cardinal  Bonnhose,  has 
not  yet  been  lifted,  and  perhaps  never  will  be.    According  to 
Bttmtnk    ^^^^^  Bismarck's  own  account  of  the  matter,  as 
mndthm      given    in    his   Gedanken   und    Erinnerungenf    these 
Temporml  negotiations  were  initiated  by  the  chancellor,  who, 
'**'*''•       between  the  sth  and  9th  of  November  X870,  enter- 
tained pourparlers  with  Archbishop  Ledochowski  on  the  question 
of  the  territorial  interests  of  the  pope.    The  chancellor,  acting, 
as  he  himself  says,  in  the  spirit  of  the  adage,  "  one  hand  washes 
the  other,"  proposed  to  that  prelate  that  the  pope  should  give 
earnest  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  him  and  Germany 
by  influendng  the  French  clergy  in  the  direction  of  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.    The  cool  reception  his  endeavours  met  with, 
both  at  the  hands  of  the  French  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  in 
Rome,  satisfied  Bismarck  "  that  the  papal  hierarchy  lacked 
either  the  power  or  the  good  will  to  afford  Germany  assistance 
of  sufficient  value  to  make  it  worth  while  giving  umbrage  to 
both  the  German  Protestants  and  the  Italian  national  party, 
and  risking  a  reaction  of  the  latter  upon  the  future  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  which  would  be  the  inevitable 
result  were  Genyany  openly  to  espouse  the  papal  cause  in 
Rome."    These  utterances  are  eminently  characteristic.    They 
show  how  far  Bismarck  was  (even  at  the  close  of  1870)  from 


comprehending  the  traditional  policy  of  the  papacy  towards 
Germany  and  German  interests,  and  how  little  he  conceived  it 
possible  to  employ  the  relations  between  the  future  empire  and 
the  Vatican  as  a  point  of  departure  for  a  successful  and  con- 
sistent ecclesiastical  policy.  Rome,  in  a  certain  sense,  showed 
itself  possessed  of  far  greater  foresight.  The  German  politicians 
and  the  Prussian  diplomatists  accredited  to  Rome  had  worked 
too  openly  at  undermining  the  papal  hierarchy,  and  had  veiled 
their  sympathies  for  Piedmont  far  too  lightly  to  lead  the  Vatican 
to  expect,  after  the  30th  of  September  1870,  a  genuine  and  firm 
intervention  on  the  part  of  Prussia  on  behalf  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Holy  See.  To  satisfy  the  demands  of  Bismarck 
in  November  1870  would  have  cost  the  Vatican  more  than  it 
would  ever  have  gained.  It  cotdd  neither  afford  to  trifle  with 
the  sympathies  of  the  French  Catholics  nor  to  interrupt  the 
progress  of  those  elements,  which  would  naturally  be  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  yoimg  German  Empire,,  thus  undo  Bismarck's 
work,  and  restore  the  Vatican  policy  to  its  pristine  strength  and 
vigour.  It  was  soon  to  be  perceived  how  carefully  the  Curia  had 
made  its  calculations. 

The  address  of  the  Catholic  deputies  to  the  emperor  WiUiam 
in  Versailles  on  the  x8th  of  February  187 x,  pleading  for  the 
restoration  of  the  States  of  the  Church  and  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty of  the  pope,  and  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Catholic 
group  formed  in  the  Prussian  Landtag  in  x86o  as  the  Centrum 
or  Centre  Party  in  the  new  Reichstag  (April  1871),  must  not 
be  regarded  as  the  origin  but  rather  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  Kulturkampf,  The  congratulations  which  the  pope  sent 
to  the  emperor  William  on  receiving  the  announcement  of  the 
establishment  of  the  German  Empire  (March  6,  187  x)  were  a 
last  exchange  of  dvilities,  and  the  abolition  oif  the  Catholic 
department  in  the  Prussian  ministry  of  public  worship  (July  8, 
X87X)  quickly  followed,  together  with  the  appointment  of  Falk 
as  Kultusminister  (Jan.  32,  X873),  and  the  School  Inspection 
Law  of  the  9th  of  February  187  a. 

On  the  30th  of  January  Bismarck  took  the  opportum'ty  of 
inveighing  against  the  formation  of  the  sectarian  Centrum  as 
being  "one  of  the  most  monstrous  phenomena  in 
the  world  of  politics,"  and  he  left  no  room  for  doubt  2^S*"^ 
in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  that  he  regarded  the 
leadership  of  Windthorst  as  constituting,  in  his  eyes,  a  peril 
to  the  national  unity.  In  his  Memoirs  (ii.  X26)  he  declares 
that  the  KuUurkampf  was  mainly  initiated  by  him  as  a 
Polish  question.  This  declaration,  in  view  of  the  development 
of  affairs,  must  appear  as  strange  as  the  chancellor's  confession 
{Memoirs,  ii.  X39  seq.)  that  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
emperor  of  the  advantage  of  having  a  nuncio  accredited  to  Berlin 
(in  lieu  of  the  Catholic  department  of  public  worship).  The 
refusal  of  the  emperor  William  to  entertain  this  project  shows 
that  in  such  matters  his  judgment  was  more  correct  than  that 
of  his  couiuellor,  and  the  incident  proves  that  the  latter  had 
anything  but  a  clear  insight  ini  o  the  historical  position.  He  was 
drifting  about  with  no  higher  aim  than  a  "  hand-to-mouth  " 
policy,  whilst  the  Holy  See  could  feel  the  superiority  with  which 
the  consciousness  of  centuries  of  tradition  had  endowed  it,  and 
took  full  advantage  of  the  mistakes  of  its  opponent.  The 
chancellor  never  realized  the  gravity  of  the  onslaught  which, 
with  his  KuUurkampf,  he  was  making  upon  the  conscience  and 
liberty  of  his  Catholic  fellow  citizens.  He  dealt  with  the  great 
question  at  issue  from  the  standpoint  of  the  diplomatist,  rather 
than  from  that  of  the  statesman  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical, 
history  and  possessing  an  insight  into  what  it  implies;  and  by 
his  violent,  inconsiderate  action  he  unwittingly  drove  into  the 
ranks  of  Ultramontanism  the  moderate  elements  of  the  Catholic 
population.  This  conflict,  moreover,  brought  Ultramontanism 
the  enormous  advantage  that,  even  after  the  abob'tion  of  the 
May  Laws,  it  had  stfll  left  to  it  a  wcll-disdplined  press,  an 
admirable  organization,  and  a  network  of  interests  and 
interested  parties;  and  sdl  these  combined  to  make  the  Centrum 
the  strongest  and  the  most  influential  political  party  in 
Germany  for  the  remainder  of  the  xpth  century.  Owing  to 
these  circumstances,  the  rise  and  further  development  of  the 
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Kulturkampf  were  viewed  in  Jesuit  and  Vatican  drdes  with 
feelings  of  the  utmost  complacency. 

The  purely  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Pius  DC.  was  gmded  by  the 
earnest  desire  to  see  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility  brought 
to  universal  recognition.  The  definition  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  (1854)  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Syllabus  (1864) 
were  finger-posts  pointing  the  way  to  the  Council  of  187a  The 
pope  had  been  persuaded  that  the  proclamation  of  the  new 
dogma  would  be  effected  without  difficulty  and  without  discus- 
sion; and  when  the  pronouncement  actually  met  with  opposition, 
he  was  both  surprised  and  embittered.  For  a  moment  the  idea 
was  entertained  of  giving  way  to  the  opposition  and  deferring 
a  decision  in  the  matter,  or,  in  the  manner  of  the  fathers  in  the 
Council  of  Ttent,  adjourning  it  to  the  Greek  kalends.  But  the 
party  that  needed  for  its  purposes  an  infallible  pope  readily 
persuaded  Pius  IX.  that  if  the  council  broke  up  without  arriving 
at  a  decision  favourable  to  the  papacy,  this  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  serious  defeat  of  the  Holy  See  and  an  open  victory 
for  the  Galilean  system.  The  consequence  was  the  bull  Pastor 
adamus,  which  Pius  IX.  issued  on  the  zsth  of  July.  This  did 
not  by  any  means  represent  all  the  demands  of  Uie  Jesuits,  and 
it  was  couched  in  terms  which  appeared  not  unacceptable  to  the 
majority  of  the  Catholics.  The  fact  that  the  bishops  were 
prepared  to  forego  their  opposition  was  not  unknown  in  Rome. 
It  was  anticipated  by  the  authorities.  But  in  Germany,  as  also 
in  France,  the  waves  of  anti-Infallibility  were  rolling  so  high, 
that  the  further  development  of  events  was  viewed  with  no  small 
concern.  Under  normal  conditions,  the  situation  could  not  fail 
to  terminate  favourably  for  the  Vatican.  That  the  Kuliurkampf 
had  followed  so  rapidly  upon  the  war  was  the  greatest  piece  of 
good  fortune  that  could  have  befallen  the  Holy  See.  The  war 
demanded  both  in  Germany  and  France  the  sacrifice  of  all 
available  energy  and  public  spirit;  while  the  Kulturkampf,  by 
bringing  into  relief  the  question  of  the  external  ezisteuM  of  the 
Church,  thrust  all  internal  dogmatic  interests  and  problems 
completely  into  the  background.  The  egregioxis  blunder  in  the 
May  Lvm  was  the  punitive  clauses  direct^  agunst  the  inferior 
clergy.  Instead  of  enlisting  them  as  friends,  the  Prussian 
government  contrived  by  wild  and  wanton  persecution  to  make 
them  its  enemies.  The  open  protection  it  accorded  to  the  Old 
Catholic  movement  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  estrange 
those  influential  elements  which,  whilst  favouring  the  suppression 
of  Ultramontane  tendencies,  desired  no  schism  in  the  Church, 
and  viewed  with  horror  the  idea  of  a  National  Church  in 
Bismarck's  sense  (see  Old  Cathoucs).  Thus  we  find  that  the 
bitter  years  of  the  Kulturkampf  extricated  the  Vatican  from  one 
of  the  most  difficult  situations  in  which  it  had  ever  been  placed. 
Pius  IX.  could  now  fold  his  hands,  so  far  as  the  future  was 
concerned.  It  is  well  known  that  he  fed  on  inspirations,  and 
expected  each  day  the  advent  of  some  supernatural  occurrence 
which  should  bring  about  the  triumph  of  the  Church.  In  this 
frame  of  mind,  on  the  24th  of  Jime  1872,  he  addressed  the 
German  Leseoerein,  and  referred  to  the  stone  that  would  soon 
fall  from  on  high  and  crush  the  feet  of  the  Colossus.  Yet  the 
stone  has  not  fallen  from  the  summit  of  the  holy  hill,  and  the 
Colossus  of  the  German  Empire  has  not  crumbled  into  dust, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  pope's  inspirations,  which 
led  him  to  expect  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  Italians  from 
Rome,  and  a  solution  of  the  Roman  question  in  the  sense 
mspired  by  his  visionary  policy.  The  Holy  See  directed  all  its 
energies  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem;  in  the  event  of 
its  proving  to  be  insoluble,  it  would  take  care  that  it  should 
remain  a  festering  sore  in  the  body  of  the  monarchy.  (For 
the  Kulturkampf  see  further  Gekmany:  History.) 

The  documents  of  the  Vatican  Council  which  have  been 
published  since  1870  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  procla- 
mation of  Papal  Infallibility  was  intended  to  be  followed  by  a 
further  declaration,  to  the  effect  that  the  doctrine  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope  should  be  regarded  as  a  revealed  article  of 
faith;  yet  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  the  temporal  power 
were  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  revealed  dogma  properly  speaking, 
but  as  a  truth  guaranteed  by  the  doctrinal  body  of  the  Holy 


Church.  These  artiiJes,  contained  in  the  5th  Scheme,  and 
zealously  championed  by  the  sectaries  of  the  Jesuit  otder, 
reveal  the  immediate  object  for  which  the  council  of  1869-1870 
was  convened.  The  resolutions  were  devised  to  save  the 
situation,  in  view  of  the  impending  loss  of  the  temporalities.. 
No  one  could  expect  that  Pius  IX.  would  recognixe  the  annexa- 
tion  of  Rome  by  Italy.  Rome,  even  in  the  19th  century,  had 
been  a  spectator  of  many  changes  in  the  political  world.  It  had 
seen  more  than  one  kingdom  rise  and  falL  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  Vatican, confronted  by  a  new  Italy, observed  ^ 
a  passive  and  expectant  attitude,  and  sanctioned  no  mm^thmt 
jot  or  tittle  that  could  infringe  its  rights  or  be 
interpreted  as  a  renunciation  of  its  temporal  sove- 
reignty.  It  was  quite  in  keeping  that  Pius  IX.  availed  himsdf 
to  the  full  of  the  (for  him)  convenient  dauscs  of  the  Italian 
Law  of  Guarantees  (May  13,  1871),  while  refusing  the  dvil  lot 
of  three  and  a  quarter  million  lire  provided  for  his  use,  and 
inhibiting  Italian  Catholics  from  participating  in  the  dectioos 
to  the  House  of  Deputies  {ni  tUitori  ni  detlt),^  This  step  wis 
regarded  in  Italy  as  a  natural  one.  Although  the  Ubenl  rKord 
of  the  pope  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  his  policy  had.  since 
Gaeta,  become  firmly  identified  with  the  reactionary  policy  ol 
Antonelli,  yet  the  early  years  of  his  pontificate  were  in  such  livdy 
recollection  as  to  allow  of  Pius  IX.'s  appearing  to  some  extent  b 
the  light  of  a  national  hero.  And  rightly;  for  he  had  always  had 
a  warm  heart  for  Italy;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  anti-eaJes- 
astical  policy  of  the  house  of  Piedmont,  he  would  not,  in  the 
'sixties,  have  been  wholly  averse  from  reconciliatioD.  The 
hitherto  unpublished  correspondence  of  the  pope  with  Mctor 
Emmanuel  contains  remarkable  proofs  in  support  of  this 
contention,  and  a  further  corroboration  can  also  be  precdved  ia 
the  conciliatory  attitude  of  Pius  IX.  on  the  death  of  the  king. 

Pius  died  on  .the  7th  of  February  1878,  only  a  few  we^ 
later  than  his  opponent.  He  had  long  passed  the  traditiooal 
years  of  Peter's  pontificate,  had  reigned  longer  than  any  previous 
wearer  of  the  tiara,  and  had  seen  some  brilliant  days — days  of 
illusory  glory.  On  his  death  he  left  the  Church  shaken  to  its 
very  foundations,  and  in  feud  with  almost  every  govenuncnt.  In 
Italy  the  Holy  See  was  surrounded  by  a  hostile  force,  whose 
"prisoner"  the  lord  of  the  Vatican  declared  himsdf  to  be. 
In  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  also  in  Belgium,  a  Liberalism  inimiral 
to  the  Church  was  in  power.  Prussia,  together  with  other 
German  states,  was  in  arms  against  pope  and  episa^iatc.  In 
France  the  Conservative  Monarchical  party  had  just  shown  its 
inability  to  preserve  the  Crown,  whilst  the  Republic  had  aacfaored 
itself  firmly  by  denoundng  the  clergy  as  its  enemy.  There  was 
hardly  a  sovereign  or  a  government  in  Christendom  against  «hich 
Pius  IX.  had  not  dther  protested  or  against  which  he  had  cot 
openly  declared  war.  Such  was  the  heritage  that  devolved  upoa 
Leo  Xni.  on  his  election  on  the  20th  of  February  187& 

Leo  XIII.  brought  to  his  new  dignity  many  qualities  that 
caused  his  election  to  be  sympathetioilly  recdved.  In  contrast 
to  his  predecessor,  he  was  a  man  of  dow  and  calm 
deliberation,  and  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  he 
was  little,  if  at  all,  accessible  to  impulses  ot  the 
moment  or  to  the  persuasions  of  his  entourage.  He  waa 
with  a  certain  scholastic  erudition,  and  enjoyed  the  rcputatioa 
of  being  a  good  Latinist.  As  nuncio  in  Brussels  be  had  beouae 
acquainted  with  the  trans-Alpine  world,  and  had  been  initiated 
into  the  working  of  the  machinery  of  modem  politics  and  modcn 
parliamenUry  government.  The  fact  that  he  had  for  so  keg 
been  absent  from  Rome  afforded  ground  for  the  belid  that  he  vis 
not  inclined  to  identify  himself  with  any  of  the  parties  at  t^ 
Vatican  court.    These  were  the  considerations  that  had  cacscd 

^  By  the  Law  of  Guarantees  the  pope  was  recogntard  as  «a 
independent  aoverei^.  with  juriadiction  over  his  own  palace*  aaA 
their  extensive  preancts  and  the  right  to  receive  diplocoatic  rvfife- 
Gentatives  accredited  to  him.  He  abo  recdved  the  rseht  to  »ppeiM. 
bishops,  who— except  in  Rome  and  the  suburbicarian  dtstricts — «ere 

to  be  Italian  subjects ;  and,  with  a  significant  exception,  theea ' — 

placet  regiuMt  and  every  form  of  government  permiaaaon  nn 
publication  and  execution  of  acts  of  ecclesiastical  authodcy 
abolished.    (See  also  Italy:  fiiHofx.) 
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the  Moderates  in  the  Sacred  College  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  him. 
The  appointment  of  Franchi  as  secretary  of  state  was  a  bid  for 
peace  that  was  viewed  by  the  Irrecondlables  with  ill-disguised 
vexation.  The  following  yean  of  Leo  XIII.'s  pontificate  only 
tended  to  increase  their  dissatisfaction.  The  first  care  of  the 
new  pope  was  to  pave  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  peace  with 
Russia  and  the  German  Empire,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  patience, 
persistence  and  energy  that  these  efforts  for  peace  were 
crowned  with  success.  In  the  case  of  Germany  he  made  many 
concessions  which  appeared  to  the  Zeianli  to  be  exces^ve,  and 
made  even  still  greater  ones  to  France  and  Russia,  to  the  great 
distress  of  the  Poles.  But  at  last  Leo  XIII.  could 
boast  not  only  of  having  re-established  diplomatic 
relations  with  most  of  the  powers,  but  also  of  having 
entered  into  a  convention  with  the  great  powers  of  the  North, 
which  accorded  him,  in  conjimction  with  the  three  emperors,  a 
leading  position  as  champion  of  the  conservative  interests  of 
humanity.  How  proud  Leo  XIII.  was  of  his  importance  in 
this  position  is  shown  by  the  beautiful  encyclical,  De  dvUatum 
coHstitutione  Christiana  ("  Immortale  Dei "  of  Nov.  i,  1885),  in 
which  he  adopted  the  strongest  attitude  against  the  principle 
of  the  sovcrc^ty  of  the  people  {ex  iis  auiem  Pontificum  pr^t- 
scriptis  illud  omnino  itUdligi  necesse  est,  ortum  publiae  poUsUxlis 
a  Deo  ipso,  non  a  muitiludine  repcti  posse),  refuting  the  notion 
that  the  principle  of  public  power  emanates  from  the  will  of 
the  people  alone  (principalum  non  esse  nisi  populi  ffolunUitcm), 
and  absolutely  rejecting  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  as  such. 
But  this  attitude  was  adopted  by  Leo  XIII.  not  as  an  end  but  as 
a  means.  The  real  aims  of  his  rule  were  disclosed  in  the  second 
phase  of  his  pontificate.  . 

At  its  very  commencement,  the  pope  in  his  first  encyclical 
(Easter  1878)  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a  temporal  hierarchy. 
This  was  at  the  time  regarded  merely  as  a  formality  imposed  by 
circumstances,  and  one  not  to  be  seriously  entertained;  but  it 
became  more  and  more  evident  that  the  recovery  of  the  tempor- 
alities was  the  real  mainspring  of  Leo's  whole  policy.  In  the 
negotiations  with  Germany,  it  was  clearly  seen  that  it  was  from 
that  side  that  the  pope  expected  intervention  in  favour  of  resti- 
tution; and,  according  to  all  appearances,  Bismarck  did  for  a 
while  keep  alive  these  representations,  though  with  more  tact 
than  candour.  After  peace  had  been  concluded,  Leo,  by  the 
agency  of  Galimberti,  reminded  the  chancellor  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Roman  question.  Bismarck  replied  that  he  was  "  un- 
aware of  the  existence  of  any  such  question."  The  two  visits 
paid  by  Emperor  William  II.  to  the  Vatican  could  not  fail  to 
remove  any  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  pope  as  to  the  fact  that 
Germany  did  not  dream  of  giving  him  back  Rome.  The  Austro- 
German-Italian  triple  alliance  was  a  dire  blow  to  his  expectations, 
and  Crispi's  policy  with  its  irritating  and  galling  pin-pricks 
caused  the  cup  to  overflow. 

Thus  slowly,  but  yet  deliberately,  between  1887  and  1893,  a 
transformation  took  place  in  Leo's  spirit  and  policy,  and  with 
JLrff-Twr  amf '^  ^'^  brought  about  one  of  the  most  momentous 
Am  Frtmet  changes  in  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  the 
*•#■***■  problems  of  the  times  and  their  impelling  forces.  A 
rapprochement  with  France  inevitably  entailed  not  only  an 
alUance  with  modem  democracy,  but  also  a  recognition  of  its 
principles  and  aims.  In  Rome  there  was  no  room  for  both  pope  and 
king.  The  note  of  the  pope  to  RampoUa  of  the  8th  of  October 
1895,  in  consequence  of  the  celebrations  on  the  30th  of  September, 
declared,  in  terms  more  decided  than  any  that  had  until  then 
been  uttered,  that  the  papacy  required  a  territorial  sovereignty 
in  order  to  ensure  its  full  independence,  and  that  its  interests 
were  therefore  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  as  then  constituted.  The  inevitable  consequences  ensued. 
Italy  regarded  the  pope  more  than  ever  as  a  foe  within  its  walls; 
and  the  policy  of  the  pope,  as  regards  Italy,  aimed  at  replacing 
the  kingdom  by  one  or  more  republics,  in  which  the  temporal 
power  should,  in  some  form  or  other,  find  a  place.  But  the 
continuance  of  the  Republic  in  Paris  was  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  Rome,  and  the  first  had  no 
cbaoce  of  existence  if  the  democracy  in  France  did  not  remain 


in  power.  The  result  was  the  policy  of  the  RaOiemeni.  Instruc- 
tions were  given  to  the  French  Catholics  to  break  with  monarchi- 
cal principles,  and  both  jextemally  and  internally  to  cleave 
to  the  Republic  as  representing  the  best  form  of  constitutional 
government.  In  carrying  out  the  regime  of  Rampolla,  which 
was,  in  every  respect,  a  bad  imitition  of  that  of  Antonelli,  the 
Vatican  left  no  stone  unturned  in  its  attempt  to  coerce  the 
conscience  of  the  French  royalist  4;  it  did  not  even  stop  at  dis- 
honour, as  was  evidenced  by  the  cate  of  the  unhappy  Mgr  d'Hulst, 
who,  in  order  to  evade  the  censorship  of  his  pamphlet  on  Old 
Testament  criticism,  had  to  abandon  both  his  king  and  his 
principles,  only  to  die  in  exile  of  a  broken  heart.  The  case  was 
characteristic  of  the  whole  CathoLc  monarchical  party,  which, 
owing  to  the  pope's  interference  in  French  politics,  became  dis- 
integrated and  dissolved,  a  fate  that  was  all  the  more  painful 
seeing  that  the  RaUiement  failed  to  influence  the  course  of  events. 
The  "  atheistic  "  Republic  did  not  for  one  moment  think  of 
putting  on  sackcloth,  or  even  of  giving  the  Church  a  single  proof 
of  esteem  and  sympathy. 

In  one  respect  it  was  impossible  for  the  papacy  to  continue 
on  the  path  it  had  taken.  In  his  first  encycUcal,  Leo  XIII. 
had  sounded  the  clarion  for  battle  against  the  Social  r*«fV* 
Democracy;  his  encyclical  Novarum  rerum  en-  MtfSocHi 
deavoured  to  show  the  means  to  be  employed,  Dtwoenor, 
mainly  in  view  of  the  condition  of  things  in  Belgium,  for  solving 
the  social  question  on  Christian  lines.  But  the  Christian 
Democracy,  which,  starting  in  Belgium  and  France,  had  now 
extended  its  activity  to  Italy,  Austria  and  Germany,  and  was 
striving  to  arrive  at  this  solution,  degenerated  everywhere  into  a 
political  party.  The  leaders  of  this  party  came  into  close 
contact  with  the  Social  Democrats,  and  their  relations  became 
so  cordial  that  Social  Democracy  everywhere  declared  the 
"  D6mocratie  Chr^tienne  "  to  be  its  forerunner  and  pioneer.  The 
electioneering  alliances,  which  were  everywhere  in  vc^e,  but 
particularly  in  Germany,  between  the  Catholics  and  popular 
party  and  the  Social  Democrats,  throw  a  lurid  light  upon  the 
character  of  a  movement  that  certainly  went  far  beyond  the 
intentions  of  the  pope,  but  which  it  was  now  difficult  to  undo 
or  to  hold  in  check.  For  it  is  the  essence  of  the  matter  that 
there  were  further  considerations  going  far  beyond  the  Roman 
question  and  forcing  the  Curia  to  adhere  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people. 

The  external  rehabilitation  of  the  Church  had  become,  in 
many  points,  AfaU  accompli,  but,  internally,  events  had  not  kept 
pace  with  it.  Catholic  romanticism  had  withered  xoeaaHom 
away  in  France,  as  it  had  in  Germany.  "Liberal  ottkm 
Catholicism,"  which  was  its  offspring,  had  died  with  BducMttd 
Montalembert,  after  being  placed  under  a  ban  by  ^j^ 
Rome.  The  national  religious  movement,  associated 
in  Italy  with  the  great  names  of  Rosmini  and  Gioberti,  had 
similarly  been  disavowed  and  crushed.  The  development  of 
the  last  decade  of  the  zpth  century  had  clearly  shown  that  the 
educated  hourgeoisiet  the  tiers  itat,  in  whose  hands  the  supreme, 
power  had  since  2848  become  vested  throughout  Europe,  was 
either  entirely  lost  to  the  Church  or,  at  all  events,  indifferent  to 
what  were  called  Ultramontane  tendencies.  The  educated 
bourgeoisie,  which  controls  the  fields  of  politics,  science,  finance, 
administration,  art  and  literature,  docs  not  trouble  itself  about 
that  great  spiritual  universal  monarchy  which  Rome,  as  heir 
of  the  Caesars,  ckdm«i  for  the  Vatican,  and  to  which  the  Curia 
of  to-day  still  dings.  This  bourgeoisie  and  the  modem  state 
that  it  upholds  stand  and  fall  with  the  motion  of  a  constitutional 
state,  whose  magna  carta  is  municipal  and  spiritual  liberty, 
institutions  with  which  the  ideas  of  the  Curia  are  in  direct 
conflict.  The  more  the  hope  of  being  able  to  regain  these 
middle  classes  of  society  disappeared,  the  mot:  decidedly  did 
the  Curia  perceive  that  it  must  seek  the  support  and  the 
regeneration  of  its  power  in  the  steadily  growing  democracy, 
and  endeavour  through  the  medium  of  universal  suffrage  to 
secure  the  influence  which  this  new  alliance  was  able  to  offer. 

The  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII.  in  its  first  phase  aimed  at  pre- 
serving a  certain  balance  of  power.    Whilst  not  openly  repelling 
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the  tendencies  of  the  Jesuits,  Leo  yet  showed  himself  well 
disposed  towards,  and  even  amenable  to,  views  of  a  diametri- 
n^Papa^^^y  opposite  kind;  and  as  soon  as  the  Vatican 
madtba  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  France,  an^  bade  fare- 
g^***  well  to  the  idea  of  a  national  Italy,  the  policy  of 
OMBMraqr*  equilibrium  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  second  phase 
in  Leo's  policy  could  only  be  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  the 
Jesuits,  or  rather,  it  required  the  submission  of  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  to  the  mandates  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The 
further  consequence  was  that  all  aspirations  were  subjected  to 
the  thraldom  of  the  Church.  The  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII.  is 
distinguished  by  the  great  number  of  persecutions,  prosecutions 
and  injuries  inflicted  upon  Catholic  savants,  from  the  prosecution 
of  Antonio  Rosmini  down  to  the  proscription  directed  against 
the  heads  of  the  American  Church.  Episodes,  such  as  the 
protection  so  long  extended  to  the  Leo  Tazil  affair,  and  to  the 
revelations  of  Diana  Vaughan  (the  object  of  which  last  was  to 
bring  Italian  freemasonry  and  its  ostensible  work,  the  unity  of 
Italy,  into  discredit),  together  with  the  attitude  of  the  Ultra- 
montane press  in  the  Dreyfus  affair,  and  later  towards  England, 
the  invigoration  of  politick  agitation  by  the  Lourdes  celebration 
and  by  anti-Semitism,  were  all  manifestations  that  could  not 
raise  the  "  system  "  in  the  estimation  of  the  cultured  and  civilized 
world.  Perhaps  even  more  dangerous  was  the  employment  of 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  organization,  and  of  Catholicism 
generally,  for  political  purposes. 

No  one  will  be  so  foolish  or  so  unjust  as  to  hold  Leo  XIII. 
responsible  for  the  excesses  committed  by  the  subordinate 
departments  of  his  government,  in  disclosing  prosecuting  and 
sometimes  even  fraudulently  misrepresenting  his  aims  and  ends. 
But  all  these  details,  upon  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell, 
are  overshadowed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  one  great  fact  that 
the  ecclesiastical  regime  had  not  only  taken  under  its  wing 
the  solution  of  sodal  questions,  but  also  claimed  that  political 
action  was  within  the  proper  scope  of  the  Church,  and,  moreover, 
arrogated  to  itself  the  right  of  interfering  by  means  of  "  Direc- 
tives "  with  the  political  life  of  nations.  This  was  nothing  new, 
for  as  early  as  12x5  the  English  barons  protested  against  it. 
But  the  weakening  of  the  papacy  had  allowed  this  claim  to 
lapse  for  centuries.  To  have  revived  it,  and  to  have  carried  it 
out  as  far  as  is  possible,  was  the  work  of  Leo  XIII. 

It  would  be  both  presumptuous  and  premature  to  pass  a  final 
verdict  upon  the  value  and  success  of  a  policy  to  which,  whatever 
else  be  said,  must  be  accorded  a  certain  meed  of  praise  for  its 
daring.  Even  in  1892  SptUler,  in  his  essay  upon  Lamennais, 
pointed  out  how  the  latest  evolution  of  Catholicism  was  taking 
the  course  indicated  by  Lamennais  in  his  LivredupeupUiiS^j), 
and  how  the  hermit  of  "  La  Chtoaie,"  who  departed  this  life 
in  bitter  strife  with  Rome,  declared  himself  to  be  the  actual 
precursor  of  modem  Christian  Socialism.  He  hinted  that  the 
work  of  Leo  XIII.  was,  in  his  eyes,  merely  a  new  attempt  to 
build  up  afresh  the  theocracy  of  the  middle  ages  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  old  monarchies,  utih'zing  to  this  end  the  inexperience  of 
the  young  and  easily  beguiled  democracies  of  the  dawning  soth 
century.  To  comprehend  these  views  aright,  .we  must  first 
remember  that  what  in  the  first  half  of  the  zQth  century,  and 
also  in  the  days  of  Lamennais,  was  understood  by  Democracy 
was  not  coincident  with  the  meaning  of  this  expression  as  it  was 
afterwards  used,  and  as  the  Christian  Socialists  understood  it. 
Down  to  1848,  and  even  still  ktcr,  "  Democracy  "  was  used  to 
cover  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  pre-eminently  represented 
by  the  broad  strata  of  the  bourgeoisie;  in  xgoo  the  Democratic 
party  itself  meant  by  this  term  the  rule  of  the  labouring  class 
organised  as  a  nation,  which,  by  its  numerical  superiority, 
thrust  aside  all  other  classes,  including  the  bourgeoisie,  and 
excluded  them  from  participation  in  its  rule.  In  like  manner 
it  would  be  erroneous  to  confuse  the  sense  of  the  expression  as 
it  obtains  on  the  continent  of  Europe  with  what  is  under- 
stood under  this  term  in  England  and  America.  In  this  latter 
case  the  term  "  Democracy,"  as  applied  to  the  historical 
development  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  denotes 
a   constitutional    state    in    which    every   citizen    has   rights 


proportionate  to  his  energy  and  intdligence.  The  «odaIistic 
idea,  with  which  the  "  D^mocratie  Chrilienne  "  had  identified 
itself  both  in  France  and  Belgiumi  regards  numbos  as  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  state  organism.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  recognizes  as  actual  citizens  only  the  labourer,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  proletariat. 

On  surveying  the  situation,  certain  weak  points  in  the  policy 
of  the  Vatican  under  Leo  XIII.  were  manifest  even  to  a  con- 
temporary observer.  They  might  be  summed  up  as  fcdlows: 
(i)  An  unmistakable  decline  of  religious  fervour  in  diurch  life. 
(2)  The  intensifying  and  nurturing  of  all  the  passions  and 
questionable  practices  which  are  so  easily  encouraged  by  practical 
politics,  and  are  incompatible  in  almost  all  points  with  the 
priestly  office.  (3)  An  ever-increasing  displacement  of  all  the 
refined,  educated  and  nobler  dements  of  society  by  such  as  are 
rude  and  uncultured,  by  what,  in  fact,  may  be  styled  the  ecclesi- 
astical "Trottori."  (4)  The  naturally  resulting  paralysis  of 
intelligence  and  scientific  research,  which  the  Church  dtber 
proscribed  or  only  sullenly  tolerated.  (5)  The  increasing  decay 
and  waxing  corruption  of  the  Romance  nations,  and  the  fostering 
of  that  diseased  state  of  things  which  displayed  itsdf  in  France 
in  so  many  instances,  such  as  the  Dreyfus  case,  the  anti-SemitJc 
movement,  and  the  campaign  for  and  against  the  Assumptionists 
and  their  newspaper,  the  Croix.  (6)  The  increasing  ettncge* 
ment  of  German  and  Anglo-Saxon  feeling.  As  against  these, 
noteworthy  reasons  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  new 
development.  It  might  well  be  maintained  that  the  faults  ju^ 
enumerated  were  only  cankers  inseparable  from  every  new  and 
great  movement,  and  that  these  excrescences  wpuld  disappear  ia 
course  of  time,  and  the  whole  movement  enter  upon  a  nxtre 
tranquil  path.  Moreover,  in  the  industrial  districts  M  Gennany, 
for  example,  the  Christian  industrial  movement,  supported  by 
Protestants  and  Catholics  alike,  had  achieved  considerable 
results,  and  proved  a  serviceable  means  of  combating  the 
seductions  of  Socialism.  Finally,  the  Church  had  remiBded  tl» 
wealthy  classes  of  their  duties  to  the  sick  and  toilers,  and  by 
making  the  social  question  its  own  it  had  gone  a  long  way 
towards  permeating  all  sodal  and  poh'tical  cooditkMis  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  CF.  X  K.) 

VI. — Period  from  igoo  to  jgio. 

On  the  3rd  of  March  1903  Leo  Xm.  cdebrated  his  JcbHee 
with  more  than  ordinary  splendour,  the  occasion  bringing  him 
rich  tributes  of  respect  from  all  parts  of  the  worid,  Caibc^c 
and  non-Catholic;  on  the  20th  of  July  following  he  <Ued.  The 
succession  was  expected  to  fall  to  Lco*s  secretary  of  suie. 
Cardinal  Rampolla;  but  he  was  credited  with  having  inspired  the 
French  sympathies  of  the  late  pope;  Austria  exerdsed  its  ri^t  of 
veto  (see  Conclave,  ad  fin.),  and  on  the  8th  of  August,  Giuseppe 
Sarto,  who  as  cardinal  patriarch  of  Venice  had  shown  a  friec^^y 
disposition  towards  the  Italian  government,  was  elected  pope. 
He  took  as  his  secretary  of  state  Cardinal  Raphad  -^  . 
Merry  dd  Val,  a  Spaniard  of  English  birth  and  educa- 
tion, wdl  vosed  in  diplomacy,  but  of  well-known  ultiaiDontafie 
tendendes.  The  new  pqie  was  known  to  be  no  politician,  but 
a  simple  and  saintly  priest,  and  in  some  quarters  there  were  h^ies 
that  the  attitude  of  the  papacy  towards  the  Italian  kingdom 
might  now  be  changed.  But  the  name  be  assumed,  Pius  X. 
was  significant;  and,  even  had  he  had  the  will,  it  was  soon  dear 
that  he  had  not  the  power  to  make  any  material  departure  frora 
the  policy  of  the  first  "  prisoner  of  the  Vatican."  \lliat  was 
even  more  important,  the  new  regime  at  the  Vatican  soon  made 
itself  fdt  in  the  relations  of  the  Holy  See  with  the  worid  d 
modem  thought  and  with  the  modem  conception  of  the  state. 

The  new  pope's  motto,  it  is  said,  was  "  to  establish  all  thicgs 
in  Christ  "  (instaurare  omnia  in  CArixto);  and  since,  ex  kypotkezi, 
he  himself  was  Christ's  vicar  on  earth,  the  working  ont  <rf  this 
principle  meant  in  effect  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  the 
papal  authority  and,  as  far  as  possible,  an  end  to  the  cc«a> 
promises  by  means  of  which  the  papacy  had  sought  to  make 
friends  of  the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness.  It  was  this  spirit 
which  informed  such  decrees  as  that  on  ''mixed  namafes** 
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{Ne  tenure)  <»f  1907,  which  widened  still  furtha  the  social  gulf 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  (see  Marriage:  Cotton  Law), 
or  the  refusal  to  allow  the  French  bishops  to  accept  the  Associa- 
tions Law  passed  by  the  French  government  after  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  concordat  and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
(see  France:  History):  better  that  the  Church  in  France  should 
sink  into  more  than  apostolic  poverty  than  that  a  tittle  of  the 
rights  of  the  Holy  See  should  be  surrendered.  Above  all  it  was 
this  spirit  that  breathed  through  every  line  of  the  famous 
encyclical,  Pascendi  gregiSt  directed  against  the  "  Modernists  " 
(see  Rohan  Cathouc  Church:  History),  which  denounced  with 
bitter  scorn  and  irony  those  so<aUed  Catholics  who  dared  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  with  the  results 
of  modem  science,  and  who,  presumptuously  disregarding  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See,  maintained  "  the  absurd  doctrine  that 
would  make  of  the  laity  the  factor  of  progress  in  the  Church." 
That  under  Pius  X.  the  papacy  had  abandoned  none  of  its 
pretensbns  to  dominate  consciences,  not  of  Catholics  only,  was 
again  proved  in  1910  when,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  pope 
was  praising  the  English  people  for  the  spirit  of  tolerance  which 
led  the  British  government  to  introduce  a  bill  to  alter  the  form 
of  the  Declaration  made  by  the  sovereign  on  his  accesuon  into  a 
form  inoffensive  to  Roman  Catholics,  he  was  remonstrating  with 
the  government  of  Spain  for  abrogating  the  law  forbidding  the 
Spanish  dissident  churches  to  dbplay  publicly  the  symbols  of 
the  Christian  faith  or  to  conduct  their  services  otherwise  than 
semi-privately. 

In  pursuance  of  the  task  of  strengthening  the  Holy  See,  the 
Vatican  policy  under  Pius  X.  was  not  merely  one  of  defiance 
towards  supposed  hostile  forces  within  and  without 
the  Church;  it  was  also  strenuous  in  pushing  on  the 
work  of  internal  organization  and  reform.  In  1904  a 
commission  of  cardinals  was  appointed  to  undertake  the  stupen- 
dous task  of  codifying  the  canon  law  (see  Canon  Law),  and  in 
ruii-fiMj  af  ^^  ***  extensive  reorganization  of  the  Curia  was 
J5£j?*  carried  out,  in  order  to  conform  its  machinery  more 
nearly  to  present-day  needs  (see  Curia  Rouana). 
In  taking  England,  the  United  States  and  other  non-Catholic 
states  from  under  the  care  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda, 
the  pope  raised  the  status  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
those  countries.  All  these  changes  tended  to  consolidating  the 
centralized  authority  of  the  papacy.  Other  reforms  were  of  a 
different  character.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  new  pontifi- 
cate was  to  forbid  the  use  in  the  services  of  the  Church  of  any 
music  later  than  Palestrina,  a  drastic  order  justified  by  the 
extreme  degradation  into  which  church  music  had  fallen  in 
Italy,  but  in  general  honoured  rather  in  the  spirit  than  in  the 
letter.  More  important  was  the  appointment  in  1907  of  a 
commission,  under  the  presidency  of  Abbot  Gasquet,  to  attempt 
the  restoration  of  the  pure  text  of  the  Vulgate  as  St  Jerome 
wrote  it. 

Such  activities  might  well  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  papacy 
at  the  outset  of  the  soth  century  possessed  a  vigour  which  it  was 
f„,,„fff/^far  from  possessing  a  hundred  years  earlier.  Under 
litvhrmioi  Pius  VI.  and  Pius  VII.  the  papacy  had  reached  the 
i^P>^M^<  lowest  depths  of  spiritual  and  political  impotence 
since  the  Reformation,  and  the  belief  was  even  widespread 
that  the  prisoner  of  Fontainebleau  would  be  the  last  of  the 
long  line  of  St  Peter's  successors.  This  weakness  was  due  not 
to  attacks  from  without — for  orthodox  Protestantism  had  long 
since  lost  its  aggressive  force — ^but  to  disruptive  tendencies 
within  the  Church;  the  Enlightenment  of  the  i8th  century  had 
sapped  the  foundations  of  the  faith  among  the  world  of  intellect 
and  fashion;  the  development  of  Gallicanism  and  Febronianism 
threatened  to  leave  the  Holy  See  but  a  shadowy  pre-eminence 
over  a  series  of  national  churches,  and  even  to  obliterate  the 
frontier  line  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  It  was 
the  Revolution,  which  at  one  moment  seemed  finally  to  have 
engulfed  the  papacy,  which  in  fact  preserved  it;  Febronianism, 
as  a  force  to  be  seriously  reckoned  with,  perished  in  the  downfall 
of  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  of  the  old  Empire;  Gallicanism 
perished  with  the  constitutional  Church  in  France,  and  lis 
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prindplet  feO  Into  discredit  with  a  gencntion  which  aswdated  it 
with  the  Revolution  and  its  excesses.  In  the  reaction  that 
foUow«l  the  chaos  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch  men  turned  to  the 
papacy  as  alone  giving  a  foothold  of  authority  in  a  confused  and 
quaking  world.  The  Romantic  movement  helped,  with  its 
idealization  of  a  past  but  vaguely  realized  and  imperfectly 
understood,  and  Chateaubriand  heralded  in  the  Catholic  reaction 
with  his  Cinie  du  Christianisme  (i8ox)  a  brilliant  if  superficial 
attack  on  the  encyclopaedists  and  their  neo-Paganism,  and  a 
g^rification  of  the  Christian  Church  as  supreme  not  only  in  the 
regions  of  faith  and  morals,  but  also  in  those  of  intellect  and  art. 
More  weighty  was  the  Du  Pape  of  Joseph  de  Blaistre  (1819), 
closely  reasoned  and  fortified  with  aweslth  of  learning,  which  had 
an  enormous  influence  upon  all  those  who  thought  that  they  saw 
in  the  union  of  "  altar  and  throne  "  the  palladium  of  society. 
The  Holy  Empire  was  dead,  in  q>ite  of  the  pope's  protest  at 
Vienna  against  the  failure  to  restore  "  the  centre  of  political 
unity  ";  Joseph  de  Maistre's  idea  was  to  set  up  the  Holy  See  in 
its  place.  To  many  minds  the  papacy  thus  came  to  represent 
a  tmifying  principle,  as  opposed  to  the  disruptive  tendencies  oi 
LibenUism  and  Nationalism,  and  the  papal  monarchy  came  to  be 
surrounded  with  a  new  halo,  as  in  some  sort  realizing  that  ideal 
of  a  "  federaticm  of  the  world  "  after  which  the  age  was  dimly 
feeling. 

So  far  as  politics  are  concerned  this  sentiment  was  practically 
confined  to  certain  classes,  which  saw  their  traditional  advantages 
threatened  by  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  Tt0PaM^ 
times;  and  the  alliance  between  the  throne  and  the  omdMmdtm 
altar,  by  confusing  the  hiterests  of  the  papacy  with  '*•'***• 
those  of  political  parties,  tended — as  Leo  XITI.  had  the  wit  to 
realize — ^to  involve  the  fate  of  the  one  with  that  of  the  other,  as 
in  France.  Far  stronger  was  the  aiH>cal  made  by  the  authori- 
tative  attitude  of  the  papacy  to  all  those  Trho  were  disturbed  by 
the  scientific  q>irit  of  the  age:  the  ceaseless  questioning  of  aU 
the  foundations  on  which  faith  and  morality  had  been  supposed 
to  rest.  Biblical  criticism,  by  throwing  doubt  on  the  infallibility 
of  the  Scriptures,  was  undermining  the  traditional  foundation 
of  orthodox  Protestantism,  and  most  of  the  Protestant  Churches, 
divided  between  antagonistic  tendencies,  were  ceasing  to  speak 
with  a  certain  voice.  To  logical  but  timid  minds,  like  that  of 
J.  H.  Newman,  which  could  not  be  content  with  a  compromise 
with  truth,  but  feared  to  face  ultimate  realities,  the  rigidly 
authoritative  attitude  of  Rome  made  an  irresistible  appeal  The 
process,  maybe,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  outside,  was  to 
make  a  mental  wilderness  and  call  it  peace;  but  from  the  papal 
point  of  view  it  had  a  double  advantage:  it  attracted  those  in 
search  of  religious  certainty,  it  facilitated  the  maintenance  of 
its  hold  over  the  Catholic  democracy.  The  methods  by  which 
it  has  sought  to  maintain  this  hold  are  criticized  in  the  article 
Ultraicontanxsm. 

There  can  also  be  little  doubt — though  the  Curia  itself  would 
not  admit  it — that  the  spiritual  power  of  the^papacy  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power.  n»  Loaa  •/ 
The  pope  is  no  longer  a  petty  Italian  prince  who,  in  (*•  T0mforwl 
order  to  preserve  his  dominions,  was  necessarily '^"'*'' 
involved  in  the  tangle  of  European  diplomacy;  he  is  the  monarch 
of  a  vast,  admirably  organized,  spiritual  world-empire,  and  when 
— as  must  needs  happen-<-the  overlapping  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  spheres  brings  him  into  conflict  with  a  secular  power, 
his  dipbmacy  is  backed,  wherever  Catholic  sentiment  is  strong, 
by  a  force  which  the  secular  power  has  much  difficulty  in  resisting; 
for  in  spiritual  matters  (and  the  term  covers  a  wide  field)  the 
Catholic,  however  loyal  to  his  country  he  may  be,  must  obey 
God,  whose  vicegerent  is  the  pope,  rather  than  man.  Even 
Bismarck,  in  the  end,  had  to  "  go  to  Canossa." 

It  is,  indeed,  possible  to  exaggerate  this  power.  The  fact  that 
the  Vatican  presents  a  great  force  hostile  to  and  obstructive  of 
certain  characteristic  tendencies  of  modern  life  and  thought  has 
necessarily  raised  up  a  powerful  opposition  even  in  countries 
traditionally  Catholic.  France  no  longer  deserves  the  title  of 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Church;  the  Catholicism  of  Italy  is  largely 
superficial;  even  Spain  has  shown  signs  of  restiveneaa.    On  the 
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Other  hand,  the  great  <^^rtumty  now  open  to  the  papacy  on 
its  spiritual  side,  is  proved  by  the  growing  respect  in  which  it 
has  been  held  since  1870  in  the  English-speaking  countries, 
where  Ronum  Catholics  are  in  a  minority  and  their  Church  is 
in  no  sense  established.  Without  doubt,  opinion  has  been 
influenced  in  these  countries  by  the  fact  that  Rome  has  not  been 
sufficiently  strong  to  exercise  any'  disturbing  influence  on  the 
general  course  of  national  affairs,  while  in  both  its  conspicuous 
members  set  a  high  example  of  private  and  dvic  conduct. 

(W.  A.  P.) 

List  of  the  Pontiffs  of  the  Roman  Church.  * 


Date  of  Election 
or  Consecration. 


c.  41 
e.  67 

c.  79 
c.  91 
c.ioo 
e.109 
C.I  19 
?ial 
C.I  38 
C.142 

C.157 
168 

177 
C.190 
c.2oa 

318 

233 

330 

335  (21  XI,  ord.) 
236 

351  (iii.  cL) 

253  el. 

254  (12  v  ?,  eL) 
257  viii 

259  23  vii,  el, 
369  5  i,  cl. 

275  «•  5  j. 

283  17  xit 

396  30  vi 
307  eL 

309  IV,  eL 

310  2  vii 

34  3*  I 
330  18  I 
337  6  ii,  eL 

352  22  V 
306  ix 

384  xii   .. 
398  Xl-Xll 

403 

417  18  iii,  cs. 

418  28  xii 
422  c.  10  ix 
432  31  vii 
4^0  viiii  eL 
461  13  xi,  ct. 
468  25  ii,  ca. 

483 

492  I  iii,  cs. 
496  c.  24  xL  ca, 
498  22  xi 
514  20  viij  cs. 
523  13  viii 
526  13  vii,  cs. 
530  17  ix,  el. 
533  31  xii,  cs. 

535  3  vi,  cs. 

536  8  vi,  cs. 

537  29  iii,  cs. 

555  P-  7  vi.  cs. 
560  14  vu,  ca. 
57A3vi,C8. 
578  27  XI,  ca. 
590  3  ix.  ca. 
604  13  ix,  cs. 

607  19  ii,  cs. 

608  15  ix,  cs. 
615  19X.  cs. 
619  33  xii,  cs. 
625  3  xi,  cs. 


Date  of  Death. 


S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S 


B.  PeVrus 

S.  Linus 

S.  Cletus  (Anencl€tus) 

S.  Clemens  I 

S.  Evaristus 

S.  Alexander 

S.  Stxtus  iXystus) 

S.  Telesphorus 

S.  Hyeinus 

S.  Puis 

S.  Anicetus 

S.  Soter 

S.  Eleutherus 

Victor  I. 

Zcphyrinus 

Calixtus  I. 

Urbanus  I. 

Pontianus 

Antcnis 

Fabianus 
S.  Cornelius 
S.  Lucius 
S.  Stephanus  I, 
S.  Sixtus  {Xystus)  IL 
S.  Dionysius 
S.  Felix 
S.  Eutychianus 
S.  Gaius 
S.  Marcellinus 
S.  Marcellus 
S.  Eusebius 

S.  Melchiades  (MiUiades) 
S.  Sylvester 
S.  Marcus 
S.  Julius 
S.  Libcrius 
S.  Damasus 
S.  Siricius  ^ 
S.  Anastasius  I. 
S.  Innocentius  I. 
S.  iSosimus 
S.  BonUacius  L 
S.  Coelcstinus  I. 
S.  Sixtus  III. 
S.  Leo  I. 
S.  Hilarus 
S.  Simplicius 
S.  Felix  HI. 
S.  Gelasius 
S.  Anastasius  IL 
S.  Symmachus 
S.  Hormisdas 
S.  Joannes  I. 
S.  Felix  IV. 
Bonifacius  II. 
Joannes  II. 
S.  Agapetus  I. 
S.  Suverius, 
Viffilus 
Pelagius  I. 
Joannes  III. 
Benedictus  I. 
Pelagius  IL 
S.  Gregorius  I. 
Sabinianus 
Bonifacius  III. 
S.  Bonifacius  IV. 
S.  Dcusdcdit 
Bonifacius  V. 
Honorius 


i 


29  vi,  c.  65-67 


♦  !!?*♦ 

26  IV, 
xi, 

X, 
V, 

5Ji 
II  1, 
II  vii; 
17  iv, 
22  iv, 
26  V, 
20  ivj 
*  26  viii, 
14  X, 


c 
c 
c 


res. 


\verL  QHHo 


rasv, 
.  28  ix, 

3i. 
20  I, 
14  ix, 

5  >>>t 
3  viu, 

6  viii, 
26  xii, 

30  xii, 
8  xu, 

23  iv, 
t  (?  25  X), 

15  >. 

17  viii, 

II  i. 

31  xii* 

7^ 

13  IV, 

24  ix, 
10  XU, 

t26xi. 


c.  79 

«.  9» 
c,  100 

109 
119 

136 

137 
142 

c,  176 
189 

C.302 

317 
323 

330 

335 
236 
250 

253 
254 

«57 
268 

'h 

304 
309 
309 
314 
335 
336 
352 
366 


13  ill 


'I 


t 


t 


26  xii, 

4ix, 

26  vii, 


exiii 


c, 

18  VIU, 

10  xi, 
21  u, 
2  ui, 
e.  25  ii. 
t  19  XI, 
t  rf  se^.  19  xi. 
t  et  sepuU.  19  vii, 
.\  sepuU.    7  viii, 
ti8v, 
t  sepel.  12  X  (?) 
t  sefml.  17  x, 
.f  sepel.  27  V, 
t  22  iv, 
t  sepel.  20  vi. 


el.  13  vii 


t  sepel.  13  vii 
.       1 31  vii, 
t  sepel.  6 

t  sep^l.  12 

sepd.  12  XI, 
sepel.  25  V. 
sepel.  8  XI, 
sepel.  25 


"t 
111, 

•  • 

II, 


sepel.  12  X, 


384 
398 
401-2 

418 
423 
432 

440 
461 
468 

483 
492 

496 
498 
514 
523 
526 

530 

532 

53 

53 

538 

555 
560 

573 
578 
590 
604 
606 
607 
615 
618 

625 

63S 


Date  of  Election 
or  Consecration. 


640  38  V,  cs. 
640  35  xii,  «s. 
643  3^  xi,  cs. 
649  vi-vii,  cs. 
654  10  viii  CH. 
657  30  vii,  cs. 
673  II  iv,  cs. 
676  3  xi,  cs. 
678  vi-vii,  cs. 
682  17  viii,  cs. 

684  36  vi,  cs. 

685  23  vu,  cs. 

686  31  X,  cs. 

687  x-xii,  eL 
701  30  X.  cs. 
705  I  iii,  cs. 
708  18  i  (?) 
708  25  iii.  cs. 
715  19  v,  cs. 
731  II  11,  cl. 
741  3  xii,  cs. 
753  lu,  cl. 
753  ex.  iii,  eL 
7§7  29  V,  cs. 

767  5  vii,  cs. 

768  7  viii,  cs. 
773  I  ii,  el. 
795  36  xii,  d. 

816  vi,  eL 

817  35  i,  cs. 
824  v^-vi 

827 

827  ex.  ann, 

8441 

847  10  IV,  cs, 
855  29  ix,  cs. 
858  24  iv,  cs. 
867  14  xii,  cs. 
873  14  xii 
882  c.  xii 

884  c.  V,  el.    ^ 

885  c.  ix,  cL 
891  c.  ix 

896  c  23  v^  el. 

896  a.  1 1  vi,intru8 

897  vii,  cs. 

897  c.  xi 

898  c.  vi,  ca. 
9006-26  vii 
903  c.  viii 

903  c.  X 

904  29  i,  cs. 
911  c.  ix,  cs. 

913  c.  xi,  cs. 

914  15  y,  cs. 

928  c.  VII.  cs. 

929  c.  ii.  cs. 
931  c.  iii,  cs. 
936  a.  9  i,  cs. 
939  <^'  19  vii,  cons. 
942  a.  II  xi, cons. 
946  c.  iv 

955  c  xi,  cs. 

963  4  xii,  cl. 

964  V.  el. 

965  I  x,cs. 

973  19  1,  ca. 

974  X 

983  ex.  ann. 

984  . 

985  I  IX,  cs. 
996  3v,cs. 
999  in.  IV.  cs. 

1003  13  vi,  ca. 
1003  35  xii,  cs. 
1009  p.  30  vi,  cs. 
I0I3  33  vi.  cs. 
I024  34vi-i5vii,cs. 
1033  i,  cs.^ 

1045  I  V,  intr. 

1046  35  xii,  cs. 

1048  17  vii,  cs. 

1049  13  ii,  cs. 
1055  13  iv,  ca. 

1057  3  viii,  el. 

1058  5  iv,  el. 


Dateof  DestL 


Sevfrinus 

Joa  ines  IV. 

Thecdorus  I. 

S.  Martinus 

S.  Eugenius  I. 

S.  Vitalianus 

Adeodatus 

Donus 

S.  Agatho 

S.  Leo  II. 

S.  Benedictus  IL 

Joannes  V. 

Conon 

S.  Seiigius  I. 

Joannes  VI. 
oanncs  VI L 
isinnius 
Constantinus  I. 
S.  Gregorius  II. 
S.  Gregorius  111 
S.  Zacnarias 
Stephanus  II. 
Stephanus  IIL 
S.  Paulus  I. 
CoQstantinus  IL 
Stephanus IV 
Hadrianus  L 
S.  Leo  IIL 
Steohanus  V. 
S.  Paschalis  I. 
Eugenius  IL 
Vatentinus 
Gre^rius  IV. 
Sergius  II. 
S.  Leo  IV. 
Benedictus  IIL 
S.  Nicolaus  I. 
Hadrianus  1 1. 
Joannes  VIIL 
Marinus  I. 
Hadrianus  IIL 
Stephanus  VI. 
Formosus 
Bonifacius  VI. 
Stephanus  VL^VII.) 
Romanua 
Theodorus  II. 
loannca  IX. 
Bencdictua  IV. 
LeoV. 

Christophoms 
Sergius  IIL 
Ahastaaiua  IIL 
Lando 
Joannes  X. 
LeoVL 

Stephanus  VIIL 
Joannes  XL 
Leo  VL  (VIL) 
Stephanus  IX. 
Marinus  1 1. 
Agapetus  1 1. 
Joannes  XI L 
Leo  VIIL 
Benedict  V. 
Joannes  XI 1 1. 
Benedict  VL 
Benedictus  VII. 
Joannes  XIV. 
Bonifadus  VII. 
Joannes  XV. 
Gregorius  V. 
Sylvester  1 1.  (Cerhert) 
Joannes  XVII.  (5mco) 
Joannes  XVIIL 
Sergius  IV. 
Benedict  VIIL 
Joannes  XIX. 
Benedictus  IX. 
Gregorius  VL 
Clemens  1 1. 

Damasus  IL 
S.  Leo  IX. 
Victor  IL 
Stephanus  X. 

Benedict  X. 


3  vui, 

12  X. 


isepei  lA  y, 
t  enJ  16  IX, 

isepei.    3vi. 
sepeL  37  i, 
sepd.  16  vi, 
Sep.  II  iv, 
sep.  10  i. 
Sep.    xvTi, 
Sep.    «v, 

t     3  VUI, 

sepel.  33  ix. 
upd.    8  ix. 
sepel.  lO-^ii  i, 
t  Sep.  18  X, 
J  Sep.    7n. 
t    9iv. 
\sepei.  II  iL 
t  xr^  39  xi, 

it  i^.  153 
J  ex.      ut. 
t  sep.  36  iv, 
t28vi. 
depos.    6  viii, 

t    I  ii. 
t35xu. 
t  sep.  12  yi, 
t24i. 


I 


,  '1 

t  ax:  ann. 


MY:. 

Vltt, 


t  post  30  dies 


tc. 

OMOL 


I. 

»7i... 

17  vu, 
7iv, 
^      13x1, 
T<-    '  xii, 

15x11. 

c  V, 

c.  viit-ix, 

c  tx, 

ft    6vi, 
amof.f    va. 


IP   4i^ 

tc.         XI, 

tc       V, 
re 
c 


vm, 

ix, 

i. 

ix. 

xi. 


t  im  carcere 

i. 
vu, 

X. 

iv, 
,-     8x1. 
(amoL  4  xii,  963)  t  14  v 


tt- 
exMl 

t  occis. 

t  OCCM. 
t  M. 


to. 

6ix. 
vS, 
x._ 
30  vm, 
vii, 
iv. 

13  V. 

7  Xii. 

VI. 

16-33  vi 

7  iv. 
i. 
resignat.    i  r^ 
resignoL  30  xn, 

9X. 

9  viii. 


expnls. 


I?  iv, 
38  vii. 

29  iii. 
i. 


640 
64i 
649 
655 
657 

67J 

676 

678 
681 
683 

666 

M7 
701 

705 
707 
708 

7'5 
73 « 
74J 
7P 

767 
768 

772 

795 
S16 

8«7 
824 

i27 

827 
844 
847 
8« 

8p 
867 

ft&2 

^'3 
Sol 

896 
896 
897 
897 

900 

903 
903 
9tH 
911 

9»4 
929 
929 

9." 
93^ 
9.« 
94^ 

,9^4 
9^5 
9<^5 

9n 

974 

9*3 

984 

9^5 

996 

999 
1003 
1003 
1009 

1013 
1034 
1033 
1045 
1046 
104: 
I04< 
1054 

105^  \ 


*  As  recorded  in  the  registers  of  the  Roman  Church  /from  P.  B.  Gams,  Series  episccporvm  Romamae  eetUsiae), 
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SeripL  iSL  a;  Jacobus  Volatemmis,  Diarimm.  ap.  Muiatori.  Script. 
xxiit.:  Schroanow,  Mehuoda  Farti  (1886):  Stanmann,  5ix<ifi*sc)U 
Ca^elU  i.  (1901);  Schlccht.  Andrea  Zamometk  i.  (1893).  Innocbnt 
VI 11. — Inleflsura,  op.  cit.\  Burchandi,  Diarium  i.-ii.  ea.  cit.  (also  (or 
Alexander  VI.):  Burchardi,  Diarium,  ed.  Thuasne,  i.  (1883). 
Julius  ll.—Brosch.  Jidius  //.  «.  d.  Kirckemtaat  (1878);  GeymttUer, 
Emtwarfefur  St  Peter  (1875-1880);  Schulte.  Maximiltan  als  Candidal 
far  den  idpitlichen  StuU  (1906).  Leo  X.— Hergenrdthcr.  /Zm. 
Leanis  X.  (188^-1891):  Jovius,  Viia  (1548);  Roscoe,  Leont  A.. 
cd.  Bossi  (1816):  Janssen.  Ceuk.  d.  deutschen  Volks  i.  18-ii.  18 
(1897):  Schulte,  Fuigff  *"  Rom  (1904):  KalkofT,  Lulhers  r&miscker 
Prouss  (1406).  Adrian  VI.— Burroann,  Adrianus  VI.  (1737). 
Clembnt  VII.— Friedenabunr,  NuntiaturberichU  L  (1892);  Ehses. 
Documtnle  mr  Ceschichte  der  Ehesckeidung  Ileinrichs  VII J.  (1893); 
Ehscs,  Cone,  trident,  iv.  (1904);  Fraikin,  Nonciatures  de  France  i. 
(1906).    Paul  HI.— Fried* 


lefisburE,  NuntiaturberichU  u.  cqq.  (1893- 
1908):  VenetiaHiscke  Depeschen  worn  Kaiserhef  I  (1889):  Ehses, 
ConcU.  trident,  iv.  (1904):  Merkle,  Condi,  trident,  dtana  i.; 
Maurenbreoher,  Karl  V.  (1865):  de  Leva,  Carlo  V.  iii.-v.  (1867  seq.); 
Pastor.  RevnionshestrelntMtjtn  Karls  V.  (1879);  Jaiusen,  Deutuke 
Ceschichte  iii.  18.  (1899).    Julius  IIL— Maasarclli,  ap.  Dfiltinger. 


Coneil.  uAu  (1904-1909);  Steinherz,  NuntiaturberichU  L  and  Ml. 
(1897-1903).    Plus  v.— GugHelmotti.  Mareantonio  Cotonna  (1863). 


Gregory  XIII.— Theiner,  AnnaUs  ecclesiastici  (1856);  Maffei, 
Annali  (1746):  Broach.  Kirckenstaat  i.  (1880);  NuntiaturberichU, 
ed.  Hansen,  and  Schellhass,  i.  (1892);  Stcinhubcr,  Colleeium  ger- 
maTticum  i.  3-ti.  3  (1907);  Duhr,  Jesuiten  in  Deutschland  1.  (1907); 
Astrain.  Camp,  de  Jesus  de  Espafta  (3  vols.,  1903).  SiXTUS  V. — 
Memorie  autoerafe,  cd.  Cagnoni,  Archivio  d.  Soc.  Rom.  (1883); 
NuntitUurberichU,  ed.  G^hressesellschaft,  i.  seq.  (1893);  Balzani.  in 
Cambridge  Modem  History;  Habner,  Sixte-QuinU  (1870). 

(L.  db  P.) 

Periods  IV.,  K,  VL  XSQO  omoards.-^ln  addition  to  the  nsneral 

works  already  mentioned,  see  M.  Brosch,  CeschichU  des  Kirehen- 

siaaies  (Gotha,  1880-1882).  utilizing  Venetian  archives;  L.  Ranke, 

History  of  the  Papacy  in  the  i6lh  and  17th  centuries  (i&io  and  fre- 

?uentiy);  A.  R.  Pennington,  Epochs  of  the  Papacy  (Lonaon,  1881); 
.  Nipcold,   The  Papacy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (New  York. 
1900);  B.  Labonca,  II  Papato  (Torino,  1905),  with  Italian  biblio- 

?rapny;  F.  Nielsen,  The  History  of  the  Papacy  in  the  Nineteenth 
entury  (London,  1906),  the  scholarly  and  fascinating  work  of  a 
Danish  Lutheran  bishop;  A.  Galton,  Church  and  StaU  in  France, 
t 300-1907  (London,  1907) ;  E.  Bourgeois  and  £.  Germont,  Pome  et 
NapoUan  III.  ^Paris.  1907),  exposing  secret  negotiations;  A. 
Deoidour,  VEgltse  cathohque  et  I'itat  sous  la  troisitme  ripublique 
(Paris,  1906-190Q),  valuable  though  strongly  anti-clerical;  R.  de 
Cesare,  Roma  e  to  stato  del  papa  dal  ritomo  di  Pio  IX.  (3  vols., 
Rome.  1907):  in  abridged  translation,  The  Last  Days  of  Papal 
Rome  (Boston,  1909).  (W.  W.  K.*) 

PAPBETB,  the  capital  of  the  Pacific  island  of  Tahiti,  and  the 
chief  port  and  trading  centre,  and  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
French  establishments  in  Oceania.  Pop.  4380  (3500  French). 
The  town,  lying  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  island,  on  a 
beautiful  harbour  entered  by  two  passages  through  the  protect- 
ing reef,  and  backed  by  five  mountains,  is  French  in  character 
as  far  as  concerns  the  richer  quarters.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
barracks  and  arsenal,  government  buildings  and  a  botaniail 
garden.  The  Chinese  quarter  and  the  picturesque  native 
market  contrast  strongly  with  the  European  settlement.  Of 
the  entrances  to  the  harbour,  which  is  of  fair  extent  and  depth, 
that  of  Papeete  has  about  seven  fathoms  depth;  that  of  Taunoa 
is  shallower,  though  wider  and  more  convenient. 

P^BNBURG,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover, 
37  m.  by  rail  S.  by  W.  of  Emden,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ems,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal  3  m.  long.  Pop.  ( x  905) , 
7673.  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  extensive  moors  and  in  appearance 
resembles  a  Dutch  town.  The  industries  include  shipbuilding, 
oil  and  glass  mills,  and  manufacturtis  of  chemicals,  cement, 
nickel  goods  and  machinery.  It  is  a  very  prosperous  port  and 
its  trade,  carried  on  mainly  by  water,  is  mostly  in  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  extensive  moors  and  pasture  lands  which  lie 
around  it.  Papenburg  was  founded  in  1675  ^^^  became  a  town 
in  z86o. 

PAPER  (Fr.  pap-ff  from  Lat.  papyrus),  the  general  name  for 
the  substance  commonly  used  for  writing  upon,  or  for  wrapping 
things  in.  The  origin  and  early  history  of  paper  as  a  writing 
material  are  involvni  in  much  obscurity.  The  art  of  making  it 
from  fibrous  matter  appears  to  have  been  practised  by  the 
Cbinew  at  a  very  distant  period.    Different  writers  have  traced 


it  back  to  the  snd  century  b.c  But,  however  remote  its  age 
may  have  been  in  eastern  Asia,  paper  first  became  available  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century.  In  751 
the  Arabs,  who  had  occupied  Samarkand  early  in  the  century, 
were  attacked  there  by  Chinese.  The  invasion  was  repelled  by 
the  Arab  governor,  who  in  the  pursuit,  it  is  rebted,  captured 
certain  prisoners  who  were  skilled  in  paper-making  and  who 
imparted  their  knowledge  to  their  new  masters.  Hence  began 
the  Arabian  manufacture,  which  rapidly  spread  to  all  parts  of 
the  Arab  dominions.  The  extent  to  which  it  was  adopted  for 
literary  purposes  is  proved  by  the  comparatively  large  number  of 
early  Arabic  MSS.  on  paper  which  have  been  preserved  dating 
from  the  9th  century.^ 

There  has  existed  a  not  inconsiderable  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  material  of  which  the  Arab  paper  was  composed.  In 
Europe  it  has  been  referred  to  by  old  writers  as  charta  bombycina, 
gossypina,  cuUunea,  xylina,  damasctna  and  serica.  The  last 
title  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  its  glossy  and  silken 
appearance;  the  title  damascena  merely  points  to  its  great  central 
emporium,  Damascus.  But  the  other  terms  indicate  an  idea, 
which  has  been  persistent,  that  the  paper  manufactured  by  the 
Arabs  was  composed  of  the  wool  from  the  cotton-plant,  reduced 
to  a  pulp  according  to  the  method  attributed  to  the  Chinese; 
and  it  had  been  generally  accepted  that  the  distinction  between 
Oriental  paper  and  European  paper  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  former 
was  a  cotton-paper  and  the  latter  a  rag-paper.  But  this  theory 
has  been  disturbed  by  recent  investigations,  which  have  shown 
that  the  material  of  the  Arab  paper  was  itself  substantially  Unen. 
It  seems  that  the  Arabs,  and  the  skilled  Persian  workmen  whom 
they  employed,  at  once  resorted  to  flax,  which  grows  abundantly 
in  Khorasan,  as  their  principal  material,  afterwards  also  making 
use  of  rags,  supplemented,  as  the  demand  grew,  with  any 
vegetable  fibre  that  would  serve;  and  that  cotton,  if  used  at  aU, 
was  used  very  sparingly.  Still  there  remain  the  old  titles  charta 
bombycina,  &c.,  to  be  explained;  and  an  ingenious  solution  has 
been  offered  that  the  term  cAar/a6am6ycimi,  or  x^P*^  0ofifi(na9ot, 
is  an  erroneous  reading  of  charta  banUfycina,  or  x^^"^&ai*^^^o»ost 
paper  manufactured  at  the  Syrian  town  of  Bambyce  or  fiafifibxri, 
the  Arab  Mambidsch  (Karabacek  in  Mittheilungen  aus  der 
Sammlung  der  Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainerj  ii.-ilL  87,  iv.  117). 
Without  accepting  this  as  an  altogether  sufficient  explanation 
of  so  widely  used  a  term  as  the  medieval  charta  bombycina,  and 
passing  from  the  question  of  material  to  other  differences,  paper 
of  Oriental  manufacture  in  the  middle  ages  was  usually  distin- 
guished by  its  stout  substance  and  glossy  surface,  and  was  devoid 
of  water-marks,  the  employment  of  which  became  universal  in  the 
European  factories.  Besides  the  titles  referred  to  above,  paper 
also  received  the  names  of  charta  and  papyrus,  transferred  to 
it  from  the  Egyptian  writing  material  manufactured  from  the 
papyrus  plant  (see  Papyrus). 

It  was  probably  first  brought  into  Greece  through  trade  with 

Asia,  and  thence  transmitted  to  neighbouring  countries.    Theo- 

philus  presbyter,  writing  in  the  X3th  century  {Schedula  diver- 

sarum  artium,  L  33),  refers  to  it  under  the  name  of  Greek 

parchment,  pergamena  graeca.    There  is  a  record  of  the  use  of 

*  A  few  of  the  earliest  dated  examples  may  be  instanced.  The 
Gharibu  *l-Haidth,  a  treatise  on  the  rare  and  curious  words  in  the 
sayings  of  Mahomet  and  his  companions,  written  in  the  year  866, 
is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  paper  MSS.  in  existence  (Pal.  Soc. 
Orient.  Ser.  pi.  6).  It  is  preserved  in  the  University  Library  of 
Leiden.  A  treatise  by  an  Arabian  phyacian  on  the  nourishment 
of  the  different  members  of  the  body,  of  the  year  960,  is  the  oldest 
dated  Arabic  MS.  on  paper  in  the  Britbh  Museum  (()r.  MS.  3600; 
Pal.  Soc.,  pi.  96).  The  Bodleian  Library  possesses  a  MS.  of  the 
Didurnu  *l-Adab,  a  grammatical  work  of  A.D.  974,  of  particular 
interest  as  having  been  written  at  Samarkand  on  paper  presumably 
made  at  that  seat  of  the  first  Arab  manufacture  {Pal.  Soc.  pi.  60). 
Other  early  examples  are  two  MSS.  at  Paris,  of  the  years  969 
(Fonds  araoe,  suppl.,  9^2)  and  980  (Fonds  arabe,  55);  a  volume  of 
poems  written  at  uaghdad/x.D.  c)9o,  now  at  Leipzig,  and  the  Gospel 
of  St  Luke,  A.D.  99^,  in  the  Vatican  Library  {Pal.  Soc.,  pis.  7,  3i). 
In  the  great  collection  of  Syriac  MSS.,  which  were  obtained  from 
the  Nitrian  desert  in  Egypt  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
there  are  many  volumes  written  on  paper  of  the  loth  century. 
The  two  oldest  dated  examples,  however,  are  not  earlier  than 
A.D.  1075  and  1084. 
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paper  by  the  empress  Irene  at  the  end  of  the  x'lth  or  be^nm'ng 
of  the  1 2th  century,  in  her  rules  for  the  nuns  of  Constantinople. 
It  docs  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  very  extensively  used 
in  Greece  before  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  for,  with  one 
doubtful  exception,  there  are  no  extant  Greek  MSS.  on  paper 
which  bear  date  prior  to  that  period. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  in  Europe  was  first  established  by 
the  Moors  in  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the  1 2th  century,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  industry  being  Xativa,  Valenda  and  Toledo. 
But  on  the  fall  of  the  Moorish  power  the  manufacture,  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  less  skilled  Christians,  declined  in  the  quality 
of  its  production.  In  Italy  also  the  art  of  paper-making  was  no 
doubt  established  through  the  Arab  occupation  of  Sicily.  But 
the  paper  which  was  made  both  there  and  in  Spain,  was  in  the 
first  instance  of  the  Oriental  quality.  In  the  laws  of  Alphonso 
of  1263  it  b  referred  to  as  cloth  parchment,  a  term  whicls  well 
describes  its  stout  substance.  The  first  mention  of  rag-paper 
occurs  in  the  tract  of  Peter,  abbot  of  Cluny  (a.d.  1132-1150), 
adversus  Judaeos,  cap.  5,  where,  among  the  various  kinds  of 
books,  he  refers  to  such  as  are  written  on  material  made  "  ex 
rasuris  veterum  pannorum." 

A  few  words  may  here  be  said  respecting  MSS.  written  in  JBuro- 
pean  countries  on  Oriental  paper  or  paper  made  in  the  Oriental 
fashion.  Several  which  have  been  quoted  as  early  instances 
have  proved,  on  further  examination,  to  be  nothing  but  vellum. 
The  ancient  fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark,  preserved  at 
Venice,  which  were  stated  by  Maffd  to  be  of  paper,  by  Mont- 
faucon  of  papyrus,  and  by  the  Benedictines  of  bark,  are  in  fact 
written  on  skin.  The  oldest  recorded  document  on  paper  was  a 
deed  of  King  Roger  of  Sicily,  of  the  year  1x02;  and  there  are 
others  of  Sicilian  kings,  of  the  Z2th  century.  A  Visigothic  paper 
MS.  of  the  Z2th  century  from  Silcs  near  Burgos  is  now  in  the 
Bibliothique  Nationale,  Paris.  A  notarial  register  on  paper,  at 
Geneva,  dates  from  1x54.  The  oldest  known  imperial  deed  on 
the  same  material  is  a  charter  of  Frederick  II.  to  the  nuns  of 
Goess  in  Styria,  of  the  year  1228,  now  at  Vienna.  In  1231, 
however,  the  same  emperor  forbade  further  use  of  paper  for 
public  documents,  which  were  in  future  to  be  inscribed  on  vellum. 
Transcripts  of  imperial  acts  of  Frederick  IL  about  a.d.  1241  are 
at  Naples.  In  Venice  the  Liber  pUgiorum^  the  entries  in  which 
begin  with  the  year  x  2 23,  is  made  of  rough  paper;  and  similariy 
the  registers  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  beginning  in  1325,  and  the 
register  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  (1308-X313)  preserved  at 
Turin,  are  also  written  on  a  like  substance.  In  the  British 
Museum  there  is  an  older  example  in  a  MS.  (Arundel  268)  which 
contains  some  astronomical  treatises  written  on  an  excellent 
paper  in  an  Italian  hand  of  the  first  half  of  the  X3th  century. 
The  autograph  MS.  of  Albert  de  Beham,  1238-1255,  at  Munich, 
is  on  paper.  In  the  Public  Record  Office  there  is  a  letter  on 
paper  from  Raymond,  son  of  Raymond,  duke  of  Narbonne  and 
count  of  Toulouse,  to  Henry  IIL  of  England,  written  within 
the  years  1216-1222.  The  letters  addressed  from  Castile  to 
Edward  I.,  in  1279  and  following  years  (Pauli  in  Berichi^  Bert. 
Akad.,  1854),  are  instances  of  Spanish-made  paper;  and  other 
specimens  in  existence  prove  that  in  this  latter  country  a  rough 
kind  of  ckaria  bombycina  was  manufactured  to  a  comparatively 
late  date. 

In  Italy  the  first  place  which  appears  to  have  become  a  great 
centre  of  the  paper-making  industry  was  Fabriano  in  the  marqui- 
sate  of  Ancona,  where  mills  were  first  set  up  in  1276,  and  which 
rose  into  importance  on  the  decline  of  the  manufacture  in  Spain. 
The  earliest  known  water-marks  in  paper  from  this  factory  are 
of  the  years  1293  and  1294.  The  jurist  Bartolo,  in  his  treatise 
De  insigniis  et  armis,  refers  to  the  excellent  paper  made  there  in 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  an  encomium  which  will  be 
supported  by  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
extant  MSS.  on  Italian  paper  of  that  period.  In  X340  a  factory 
was  established  at  Padua;  another  arose  later  at  Treviso;  and 
others  followed  in  the  territories  of  Florence,  Bologna,  Parma, 
Milan,  Venice  and  other  districts.  From  the  factories  of 
northern  Italy  the  wants  of  southern  Germany  were  supplied  as 
late  as  the  15th  century.    As  an  instance  the  case  of  G<}rlitz 


has  been  cited,  which  drew  its  paper  from  Milan  and  Venice  for 
the  half  century  between  X376  and  1426.  But  in  Germany  also 
factories  were  rapidly  founded.  The  earliest  are  said  to  have 
been  set  up  between  Cologne  and  Mainz,  and  in  Madnz  itsdf 
about  132a  At  Nuremberg  Ulman  Stroroer  established  a  nu& 
in  1390,  with  the  aid  of  Italian  workmen.  Other  places  of  eariy 
manufacture  were  Ratisbon  and  Augsburg.  Western  Germany, 
as  well  as  the  Netherlands  and  England,  is  said  to  have  c^tained 
paper  at  first  from  France  and  Burgundy  through  the  markets 
of  Bruges,  Antwerp  and  Cologne.  France  owed  the  establish- 
ment of  her  first  paper-mills  to  Spain,  whence  we  are  told  the  art 
of  paper-making  was  introduced,  as  eariy  as  the  year  1 189,  into, 
the  district  of  H6rault.  At  a  later  period,  in  1406,  among  the 
accounts  of  the  church  of  Troyes,  paper-mills  appear  as  maliHS  i 
toile.  The  development  of  the  trade  in  France  must  have  been 
very  rapid.  And  with  the  progress  of  manufacture  in  France 
that  of  the  Netheriands  also  grew. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  i4tb  century  the  use  of  paper  for  lA 
literary  purposes  had  become  well  established  in  all  westere 
Europe;  and  in  the  course  of  the  isth  century  it  gradually 
superseded  vdlum.  In  MSS.  of  this  latter  period  it  b  not 
unusual  to  find  a  mixture  of  veUum  and  paper,  a  vellum  sheet 
forming  the  outer,  or  the  outer  and  inner,  leaves  of  a  quire  while 
the  rest  are  of  paper. 

With  regard  to  the  eariy  use  of  paper  in  Eni^nd,  there  b 
evidence  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  it  was  a  not 
uncommon  material,  particularly  for  regbters  and  accouots. 
Under  the  year  13x0,  the  records  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
show  that  paper  was  purchased  **  pro  registro,"  which  Professor 
Rogers  {Hist.  Agricid.  and  Prices^  i.  644)  b  of  ofnnion  was  pio- 
bably  paper  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  Bordeaux  customs 
re^ster  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  which  date  from  the  first 
year  of  Edward  IL    The  coQege  regbter  referred  to,  which  vis 
probably  used  for  entering  the  books  that  the  fdlows  botrowed 
from  the  library,  has  perished.    There  is,  however,  in  the  British 
Museum  a  paper  MS.  (Add.  31,223),  written  in  En^and,  of  evta 
earlier  date  than  the  one  recorded  in  the  Meiton  archives. 
Thb  is  a  regbter  of  the  hustings  court  of  Lyme  Regis,  the  entria 
in  which  begin  in  the  year  X309.    The  paper,  of  a  rough  xnano- 
facture,  b  ^milar  to  the  kind  which  was  used  in  Spain.    It  may 
have  been  imported  direct  from  that  country  or  from  Bordeaux; 
and  a  seaport  town  on  the  south  coast  of  Eng^nd  b  exactly 
the  place  where  such  eariy  relics  might  be  looked  for.    Prcrfcssor 
Rogers  also  mentions  an  eariy  specimen  of  paper  in  the  archives 
of  Merton  College,  on  which  b  written  a  bill  of  the  year  is3>; 
and  some  leaves  of  water-marked  paper  of   1333  exist  in  the 
Harleian  collection.    Oidy  a  few  years  later  in  date  b  the  first 
of  the  registers  of  the  King's  Hall  at  Cambridge,  a  series  of  which, 
on  paper,  b  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College.    Of  the 
middle  of  the  X4th  century  also  are  many  municipal  books  and 
records.   The  knowledge,  however,  which  we  have  of  the  hbicry 
of  paper-making  in  Eng^nd  is  extremdy  scanty.     Tbe  first 
maker  whose  name  b  known  is  John  Tate,  who  b  said  to  have  set 
up  a  mill  in  Hertford  eariy  in  the  i6th  century;  and  Sr  Joha 
Spilman,  Queen  Elizabeth's  jeweller,  erected  a  papcr-nsfll  at 
Dartford,  and  in  1589  obtained  a  licence  for  ten  years  to  make 
all  sorts  of  white  writing-paper  and  to  gather,  for  the  purpose,  d 
manner  of  linen  rags,  scrolls  or  scraps  of  parchmost,  old  fislui^ 
nets,  &c  (Dunkin,  HiO,  cj  Dartford,  305;  HarL  MS  sigfi, 
f.  124  b).    But  it  b  incredible  that  no  paper  was  made  in  tbe 
country  before  the  time  of  the  Tudors.    The  comparatively 
cheap  rates  at  which  it  was  sold  in  the  1 5th  century  in  inlacd 
towns  seem  to  afford  ground  for  assuming  that  there  was  at  thai 
time  a  native  industry  in  this  commodity. 

As  far  as  the  prices  have  been  observed  at  which  diSeieat 
kinds  of  paper  were  sold  in  England,  it  has  been  foond  that  ia 
i355~X35fi  the  price  of  a  quire  of  small  folio  paper  was  sd.,  both 
in  Oxford  and  London.  In  the  xsth  century  the  averase  price 
seems  to  have  ranged  from  3d.  to  4d.  for  the  quire,  and  ftocs 
3s.  4d.  to  4S.  for  the  ream.  At  the  beginning  of  the  x6th  century 
the  price  fell  to  2d.  or  3d.  the  quire,  and  to  3s.  or  3s.  6d.  tbe  reac: 
but  in  tbe  second  half  of  the  century,  owing  to  the  dcbaaesacst 
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of  the  coinage,  it  rose,  in  common  with  all  other  commodities, 
to  neariy  4d.  the  quire,  and  to  rather  more  than  5s.  the  ream. 
The  rdatlvely  higher  price  of  the  ream  in  this  last  period,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  quire,  seems  to  imply  a  more  extensive 
use  of  the  material  which  enabled  the  trader  to  dispose  of  broken 
bulk  more  qtiicUy  than  formerly,  and  so  to  sell  by  the  quire  at  a 
comparatively  cheap  rate. 

Brown  paper  appears  in  entries  of  1570-1571,  and  was  sold 
in  bundles  at  2s.  to  2s.  4d.  Blotting  paper  is  apparently  of 
even  earlier  date,  being  mentioned  under  the  year  1465.  It  was 
a  coarse,  grey,  unsized  paper,  fragments  of  which  have  been 
found  among  the  leaves  of  i5th<entury  accounts,  where  it  had 
been  left  after  being  used  for  blotting.  Early  in  the  z6th 
century  Uotting-paper  must  have  been  in  ordinary  use,  for  it  is 
referred  to  in  W.  Horman's  Vulgaria,  15x9  (p.  Sob):"  Blottyng 
papyr  serveth  to  drye  weete  wrsrttynge,  lest  there  be  made  blotUs 
or  blurris";  and  early  in  the  next  century  "  charta  bibula  "  is 
mentioned  in  the  Pinacotheca  (i.  175)  of  Nidus  Erythraeus. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  spite  of  the  comparatively  eariy  date 
of  this  invention,  sand  continued  generally  in  use,  and  even  at  the 
present  day  continues  in  several  coimtries  in  fairly  common  use 
Bs  an  ink  absorbent. 

A  study  of  the  various  water-marks  has  yidded  some  results 
In  tracing  the  different  channels  in  which  the  paper  trade  of 
different  coimtries  flowed.  Experience  also  of  the  different 
kinds  of  paper  and  a  knowledge  of  the  water-marks  (the  earliest 
of  which  is  of  about  the  year  1282)  aid  the  student  in  fixing  nearly 
exact  periods  of  undated  documents.  European  paper  of  the 
Z4th  century  may  generally  be  recognized  by  its  firm  texture, 
its  stoutness,  and  the  large  size  of  its  wires.  The  water-marks 
are  usually  simple  in  design;  and,  being  the  result  of  the  impress 
of  thick  wires,  they  are  therefore  stron^y  marked.  In  the  course 
<tf  the  X5th  century  the  texttire  gradually  becomes  finer  and  the 
water-marks  inore  elaborate.  While  the  <dd  subjects  of  the 
latter  are  still  continued  in  use,  they  are  more  neatly  outlined, 
and,  particulariy  in  Italian  paper,  they  are  frequently  enclosed 
in  drdcs.  The  practice  of  inserting  the  full  name  of  the  maker 
in  the  water-mark  came  into  fashion  early  in  the  x6th  century. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  for  a  very  brief  period  in  the 
X4th  century,  from  about  X307  to  X320,  the  practice  actuaUy 
obtained  at  Fabriano,  but  was  then  abandoned  in  favour  of 
simple  initial  letters,  which  had  already  been  used  even  in  the 
13th  centtiry.  The  date  of  manufacture  appears  first  in  the 
water-marks  of  paper  made  in  X545.  The  variety  of  subjects 
of  water-marks  is  most  extensive.  Animab,  birds,  fishes,  heads, 
flowers,  domestic  and  warlike  implements,  armorial  bearings, 
&c.,  are  found  from  the  earliest  times.  Some  of  these,  such  as 
armorial  bearings,  and  national,  provincial  or  personal  cogni- 
zances, as  the  imperial  crown,  the  crossed  keys  or  the  cardinal's 
bat,  can  be  attributed  to  particular  countries  or  districts;  and  the 
wide  dissemination  of  the  paper  bearing  these  marks  in  different 
countries  serves  to  prove  how  large  and  intematioiial  was  the 
paper  trade  in  the  X4th  and  xsth  centuries. 

AuTBoaxTXBs. — C.  Meerman  ei  doctorum  virorum  ad  turn  etistdae 
atque  observathnes  de  ckarUu  vulgaris  seu  lineae  orinne  (the  riaeue, 
X767):  J.  G.  Schwandner,  Charta  linea  (Vienna,  X788):  G.  F.  Wehrs, 
Vom  Papier  j^iAWe,  1789);  J.  G.  J.  Breitkopf,  Ursprung  dtr  Spid- 
karten  und  EinfUhrung  des  Lrinenpapieres  (Leipzig.  1 784-1 801); 
M}  Keeps,  HtsUnical  Account,  &c  (London,  i8oi){  Sotzmann, 
"  Uber  <nc  2Lltere  Papicrfabrikation,"  in  Serapeum  (Leipzig,  1846) ; 
C.  M.  Briquet,  **  Rcchcrchcs  «ir  lea  premiers  papiera,  du  x*  au  xiv* 
sitele."  in  Mem.  antiquaires  de  France,  xIvL  (Paris,  1886),  and  Le 
Papier  arabe  am  moyen  df^e  (Bern,  1888);  C.  Paoli,  *'  Carta  di  cotone 
e  carta  di  lino,"  in  Arcktvio  stonco  italiano,  kt.  4,  torn.  zv.  (1885) ; 
1.  Karabacek,  MiUheilungen  aus  der  Sammlungder  Papyrus  Enkerwg 
Rainer,  ii.-iii.  87  (1887),  iv.  117  (1897);  Midoux  and  Matron, 
Elude  sur  les  Filigranes  (Paris,  x868);  C.  M.  Briquet,  Les  Fiiigranes: 
DicHennaire  hi^orique  des  marques  du  papier  dis  leur  apfirition 
vers  1282  jusqu'en  1600  (Paris,  1907),  with  a  bibliography  01  works 
on  water-marks;  W.  Wattenbach,  Das  Schriftwesen  tm  MiUdalter 
(Leiprie,  1896) ;  J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices 
m  fSiflam^TOxford,  1866-1882).  (£.  M.  T.) 


Paper  Manitfactuse 
In  the  modem  sense  "  paper  "  may  best  be  described  as  a  more 
or  leas  thin  tissue  composed  of  any  fibrous  material,  whose 


indi>ddttal  fibres,  first  separated  by  mechanical  action,  are  then 
deposited  and  felted  together  on  wire  doth  while  suspended  in 
water  (see  Fibres).  The  main  constituent  in  the  structure  of  all 
plants  is  the  fibre  or  cellulose  which  forms  the  casing  or  walls  of 
the  different  cells;  it  is  the  woody  portion  of  the  plant  freed  from 
all  foreign  substances,  and  forms,  so  to  speak,  the  skeleton  of 
vegetable  fibre  to  the  amount  of  75  to  78%.  Its  forms  and  com- 
binations are  extremely  varied,  but  it  always  consists  of  the  same 
chemical  dements,  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  in  the 
same  proportions.  It  is  the  object  of  the  paper-maker  to 
eliminate  the  glutinous,  resinous,  siliceous  and  other  intercellular 
matters  and  to  produce  the  fibre  as  pure  and  as  strong  as  possible, 
linen  and  cotton  rags,  having  already  undergone  a  process  of 
manulacture,  consist  of  almost  pure  fibres  with  the  addition  of 
fatty  and  colouxing  matters  which  can  be  got  rid  of  by  simple 
boiling  under  a  low  pressure  of  steam  with  a  weak  alkaline 
solution;  but  the  substitutes  for  rags,  esparto,  wood,  straw,  &c., 
bdng  used  as  they  come  from  the  soil,  contain  all  the  intercellular 
matter  in  its  oripnal  form,  which  has  to  be  dissolved  by  strong 
chemical  treatment  under  a  high  temperature.  The  vegetable 
fibre  or  cellulose,  bdng  of  a  tougher  and  stronger  nature,  is 
untouched  by  the  action  of  caustic  soda  (which  is  the  chemical 
generally  employed  for  the  purpose),  unless  the  treatment  be 
carried  too  far,  whilst  animal  fibres  or  other  organic  matters  are 
rendered  soluble  or  destroyed  by  it  The  cellulose,  after  its 
resolution  by  chemical  treatment,  is  still  impregnated  with 
insoluble  colouring  matters,  which  have  to  be  diminated  or 
destroyed  by  treatment  with  a  solution  of  chlorine  or  bleaching- 
powdcr.  Tlie  object  of  the  paper-maker  in  treating  any  one 
partimlar  fibre  is  to  carry  the  action  of  the  dissolving  and  bleach- 
ing agents  just  so  far  as  to  obtain  the  fibre  as  free  from  impurities 
and  as  white  in  colour  as  is  desired.  The  usefulness  of  a  plant 
for  a  good  white  paper  depends  upon  the  strength  and  dastidty 
of  its  fibres,  upon  the  proportion  of  cellular  tissue  contained  in 
them,  and  upon  the  ease  with  which  this  can  be  freed  from  the 
encrusting  and  intercellular  matters.  Although  experiments 
had  previously  been  made  with  many  fibrous  materials,  paper 
was  made  in  Europe,  until  the  middle  of  the  X9th  century,  almost 
entirdy  from  rags,  dther  linen  or  cotton.  At  that  period  other 
fibres  began  to  be  adopted  as  substitutes,  due  in  part,  no  doubt, 
to  insuffident  supply  of  rags  for  the  increasing  consumption  of 
paper,  and  to  the  consequent  rise  in  price.  The  most  important 
of  these  substitutes  are  esparto-grass,  wood  and  straw,  and  these, 
together  with  flax  (Unen),  hemp,  jute  and  cotton  rags,  form  the 
prindpal  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Paper  was  first  entirdy  made  by  hand,  sheet  by  sheet,  but  in 
X798  the  invention  of  the  paper  machine  by  Louis  Robert,  a 
derk  in  the  employ  of  Messrs  Didot,  of  the  Essonne  Paper 
Mills  in  France,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  industry.  Tlie  inven- 
tion was  introduced  into  England  by  Henry  Fourdrinier  (1766' 
X854),  the  proprietor  of  a  mill  at  Dartford  in  Rent.  He  secured 
the  assistance  of  Bryan  Donkin  (X768-X8S5),  an  engineer,  and 
after  much  tdl  and  perseverance,  attended  with  great  expense, 
for  which  he  received  no  recompense,  succeeded  in  1803  in  erect- 
ing a  machine  at  Frogmore,  Herts,  which  worked  comparatively 
wdL  Tliis  machine,  by  the  subsequent  improvements  of  Dickin- 
son, Causon,  Crompton  and  others,  has  been  brought  to  the  state 
of  perfection  in  which  it  now  stands.  It  embraces  a  multitude 
of  most  ingenious  and  delicate  operations,  and  produces  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  in  one  continuous  process  from  the  prepared  pulp, 
sheets  ci  paper  ready  for  use.  Machine-made  paper  has  now 
gradually  supplanted  that  made  by  hand  for  all  except  spedal 
purposes,  such  as  bank-note,  ledger,  drawing  and  other  high-dass 
papers — in  one  word,  in  cases  where  great  durability  is  the  chief 
requisite. 

The  various  uses  to  which  paper  Is  put  in  the  present  day 
are  multitudinous,  but  the  main  dasses  may  be  grouped  into 
four:  (x)  writing  and  drawing  papers;  (2)  printing  and  news- 
papers; (3)  wrapping  papers;  (4)  tissue  and  dgarette  papers. 

The  process  of  paper  manufacture  consists  of  two  main  divi- 
sions: (x)  the  treatment  of  the  raw  material,  induding  dean- 
ing,  diisting,  boiling,  washing,  bleaching  and  reducing  to  pulp; 
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over  a  long,  narrow  serpendDe  antUng  table  cr  "  wvi-taUr.' 
nude  of  wood  and  fitted  with  divitlons,  or  "  won.'  behind  akiek 
the  heavy  inpuritic*  or  wccda  fall  10  the  bHtsni  and  are  lastti. 
The  pulp  is  next  passed  over  what  k  known  aa  a  ~  put  t*u  ~ 
(fig.  ^)  or  "  hall-Muff  "  nachine,  very  ■milar  to  the  wet  ead  ri  ■ 

platea.  a  short  wire  and  a  pair  of  cnuch  and  piras  loOa.  Tk  poip 
b  drawn  by  auction  thiuugh  the  siraJnen.  which  keep  hack  ikr 
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kilt  quu^ 


pLip  woi 


iiiiJTCl).tlwheinlDC 


ScDli:h  Gr  {Pint 

black  iprun  (Pin 

merhinullr  >nd  iIk  other  cbemirally.    The  It 
bv  drtinituraling  Ihc  wood  "•^!y  by  mirhincr. 

piilp.     In  (he  miauhctuic  vl  eMmkii]  inMd- 
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tinw.  thouf^h  il 


muLthcpopUr 


(.In  *  timiUr  tnir 


DClioil  o(  Ihc  111 
iwQik  with  which 
M  be  Uncd  will 

Willi  the  luJphiie 


IL     rSc  lIMin 
I   150  lb  per  ftq.  in.,  and 

il  [catuK  if  ibt  lulphite 

zr  maeiKM  or  Ume.  At 
•n  woM  Ullck  liny  «- 
gniact,  the  boilcn  in  all 
:ypv  of  Uiiler  emp1n)-cd 
The  prrKipal  niicnii 
V  of  Til(hiiuii.  Ekoan, 


I  fSSO;  ind  wood'piilp  has  ki^^'" 
acid  proccra. 


eirtiy  jari'  growth  _ 

loiTff,    ATtcr  being  freed 
RUchinerv,  the  Ion  are 
I  in.  in  Jie  by  .  re~'-^- 
b<!in(  fSHed  belwei 
— '■■"'^n  thoronshly 


73© 

tundJintlU 

From  the  ptnchcr  or  Drpaunf  «npne  tbe  npano  or  vood  pul 
n  dj«lia[|cd.  b^  mean  of  a  paicni  ciroililor  or  pump,  inio  t} 

They  in  uiuiUy  aboul  16  (1.  h?gh  iq ' Iw^iallel  by  8™™ 
diameier;  the  bodoin  cl  ihe  lower  n  nmical  ud  connecie 
to  a  pQwertuI  circulator  or  pump,  which  dudiarKi  the  pulp  ini 
the  IDD  d[  the  tower  ind  e^uie.  tben-ho  a  mniK^i.  rf^.^.iln 
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nachine;        Fibro  lilte  jute,  hemp,  minUa,  Ac.,  an  chiefly  uKd  tat  tkt 


but   now,   panl: 
ind  by  the  Riven 


lie  bleachinc  Liquor  u 


dry  pulp.    Wbeo  Ibe  pulp  ii 
(ully   bWhed   in   the  lut 


oufilliraca'Tlh 

the  prciae-paie  it 
"Ftan'Sc  lut  K 


the    bleKhnl 


y  pUntt  ii  thjt  invented 


^."»)f  'f 


ocri  B.  B  revot.ii^  u 


tpiay  through  which  lEe  heatea  gae*  pa»» 

eD.andlhe. ._ 

nuller.     A  coofiderable  fealun  V 

n  which  the  HI 


driven  ofF^ 


■id  k>> 

Lfdsiiiuird 


fromlh 


.    After 


1.  however,  to  the  ol^fctioei  ti 


By  the  appliution  of  ,       .  ■    U      ■  

important  iJUn^  hai  been  made  in  the  «da-iTCBveTy  pUat  oi  the 

!m^'^  by  M.  £jti™<.°wiT^i^^md  by  ^^^^^  ^T&wr 
T.  Yaryan.  of  Toledo.  "■  ■      ■■-■      —  ■         ■     -■ 

for  deKription,  lhoug_ 

employed,  notably  iIk  ordina., . 

aior  «u  oHiinalty  applied  in  Che  UriLteS  Sialt 

eatenaive  use  for  the  maaufactuTe  and  refining  of  aupf.  Il 

□f  niulliple-effectevapOfalioaialoutLlLBF  thetateni  heat  of  ■  laFCvr 
[iven  on  f  rtrni  a  liquid  under  a  certain  pcnHin  (o  vapori^  a  Innfaa 

meani  below  lliat  ol  the  fim.  The  eiaenlial  lealuiv  wkkb  dv 
lingnidiea  tlte  Yaryan  evaporator  coniiati  in  the  boiliiic  irf  tbt 
lictuoT  to  be  treated  while  It  ia  pasing  through  a  lerva  eJ  cobca, 
which  conuilute  a  coil  and  are  hated  oitenially  by  at^nn  or  va^rvr- 
The  quantity  of  liquor  eaierinf  the  coil  i>  ■>  coairwned  that  ii  >• 
ily  permitted  partially  (o  fill  the  lubea.  and  Ihua  leava  rob  Ls 

I  the  liquor  detceiuW  from  tube  to  tube  ft  benoea  atBOMttm^ri 

here  it  impinec*  on  ■  plate  at  diak.  wbicb  cau^  a  majiBtt 
paralion  ol  the  vapour  and  liquid;  each  then  pBHb  oa  to  tbe 
SR  "  dfecl."  the  liquid  Ihnujfa  the  lecaad  coil  ol  lubea  bdiI  the 
ipour  to  the  chamber  enclosing  them.  Thia  *>^wfcKi— ^>»  t4  ■ 
riea  of  tutieVi  or  coil,  and  aeparator  conitLtutea  ■  veiael  ga  ~  cAect.' 
ui  ih^  ^vannraror  contitti  of  a  Krieai  uftiallv  three  or  ^nre.  cl 
■bove  tlie  other  (li[.  7).   The  vital  fealim.  it  >4  ^ 


Fie.  6.— I^l^iou  E\ 
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dcHible-tlTttl    n   lb,   *   triplc-dfect   yt   lb.   and   w>   on.'     The 

Iht  IW  or  ti«  cffccl  a[  lh(  >i!ryan  appintiiB  tlimi(R  a  Krici  uT 
miilfilMF-^Ki  hriLen,  correapoiHline  to  the  number  of  elT«:ii  in 
die  mvliiiw.  by  Tn«an«  of  wViich  the  liqgar  is  haicd  to  at  near  Ihv 
boBidc  poiot  u  ptnuble  ol  iht  liquor  in  the  tube*  d  the  £nc  cficcc. 


Flc  7— The  Vaiyan  Patent  Mull 

Livr  Sam  ii  ininduHd  into  ihe  rhii 
of  tbe  Ant  efl«t.  and  fmni  the  trpa 
conccflilmcd  ]ii|i»f  !■  pumpnl  to  the  in 
the  mulii^e-tff™'      "  * 


Jh%inlei?lh 


(he  h«h  dciRc  ol  conceBiniion  imduru] 

r  it  rhai  kauwn  ti  (be  Waina  mary  fnmcc 

M  linnl  wilk  btkk,  »bnal 


iBtlhedirhinie.llieii 

Lt  the  ath  (cruduaHy  wu 


ward  aqd  [a  event  ujly 
iiBDtvifw  DT  liilviaiing 


■iream;  by  the  rotaiiiin  ci  the  heanh  ihc  burning  nam  lai 
up  the  aidn  and  dnpt  ihruugli  the  llaine  agaiu  to  the  b.  .  .  , 
much  in  the  aame  manner  as  rae*  do  in  a  revolving  duHer.  In 
lhi>  way  alt  the  labour  required  to  atir  the  ash  oT  the  ordinarv 
hearth  ja  dikpenaed  with,  and  the  burning  nuii-ri^l  comet  con' 
tinuDusly  in  dnae  contact  trith  the  flame,  a  com|ilfic  and  (hoTDugh 
combuiiwa  being  the  mutt.  The  Gir-lm  iiiiiuatrriai  iheddivny 
<nd  of  the  Funucr.  and  i>  miiuntlil  on  Irvrki  ■  aj  thai  it  can  be  run 


kI  often 


iglhen 


Paper-makini  propti  (ram  prepared  pulp,  nhetlin  at  ragj, 
esparto,  vooti  or  other  raw  malcriat,  may  be  taid  to  be^n  with 
the    operation    technically    known    u    "  beating  *'    which    ii 

■  The  li[iii«  given  hfi«  air  thcnrriiml  ralher  than  actual.  In 
with  I  tb o( coal aiaungle^fliTCt. owing  to loiaofenciency  tbrtH^ 

■  This  wat  the  original  Warren  principle,  but  hat  largely  been 
abanilDncd  in  favour  o(  a  parjjlcl  lirirk  lining  ihroughout;  the  aab 
gradually  works  forward  and  it  disrhafT[cd  at  described. 


iachar^e  shoot  are  pn 
zmitothr  inside  of  Ih. 
ilhoui  Ihc  Ion  tt  heal 
lie  to  leakage  between  t 


Fio.  S.— TayWt  Patent  Beater, 
e  paper-inachine.    TbU  operation  ia  one  of  the  most 

and  moat  delirate  procena  in  the  minutactutr, 
eiperjence,  ikill  and  careful  manipulation.  Not 
very  class  ol  fibre  demand  its  own  special  ircatmcnl. 
Eat  mem  has  to  be  modified  and  varied  in  each  caK 

quaiitia  and  lubstaDCea  ol  tbe  papcti  to  be  made 


>e  ban  of  the  plalv 


Allhouch  then  are  now  In  use  a  great  many  Forma  of 

H^UiHler.  which  In  its  tiBemial  delaili  diffna  little  fn 
liceaklBf  encine  already  dcacrilicd.  There  arr 
in  the  nH  and  pllle  tUn  in  the  brcllieri  the  ba 
•H  al  a  slight  angle  tu  the  fly-ban  of  the  nil  lo  m.i  ••  mci 
similar  manner  to  a  pair  olacitaon.  Ban  and  plaiei  of 
are  frvquently  uted  for  the  higher  grades  of  jMijicr  to  avoid  r 
dirt  and  to  produce  a  lofier  and  Ins  violi-nt  action  on  tht 
The  timo  required  fur  the  beating  process  varii.-a  from  3  to  . 

—  .- J   .-  -_j .,^^_     Kjaiin-  i^ginn  fine 

orotherwi 


sa 


rji'a  s. 


is  complcle  Ihe  liniiAcd  pulp  can  lie 
the  pafxr  iTBchine.  The  aJ\'ania(^ 


..liddle  Bl  ihe  Bluff  m  in  the  ordinary  lorn  of  bcitrr. 
DeaiiM  enijinea  of  quite  ■  diUcnni  conitrurtioii  are  now  la^irly 

ihe  Jordan  and  Kininland  beaten  (so  callrd  from  the  namci  of 

'  Thefi™  (fig.''o)'™n'i;sisS"aconicaTpluyorio1lfiied  ana  shaft 
ind  revolving  al  a  hiqb  rale  of  speed  wiihin  an  outer  casinp  of 
rorrHpondLng  shape:  Imh  ihr  plug  and  the  cadne  are  furni^cd 

andet.  taking  the^ace  of  the  ban  in  the  roll  and  i^lc  of  the 
ni^iaary  beater.  TMt  conical  plug  or  roll  can  be  moved  in  either 
«n  panllct  to  fta  ajda  and  t^  thit  neam  tbe  cuttirai  actno 
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ncRued  or  rcdund.     The  pulp  i  t|»  — 
ai  (he  nnaUcr  end  of  the  £<n£  '  J„ 
•mmnement  tor  reciiliilint  [lie  I 
•CBiDg  in  the  caiiiiE  at  the  olhcr  |  "■' 
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Fic.  9,— Jordan  Beater. 
M  in™  III  »cii:lil  ot  ilry  pulp 


Ini  . 


n  both 


or  1i[un«;  iniiidc  ihe  r.-ue  li  a  rcvahniu  diak  of  mclal  Ailed  on  both 
Hdo  vhli  RHTCHUHHlinR  iimI  ilmllar  ban.  Tbc  coniul  bctwtca 
the  icmlvinE  anliiailDiiary  ban  tan  be  ivguUtcil,  a>  in  Ihc  Jordan 
engiiK,  to  pn  tW  tcqulicd  aiuounl  of  liratinE  action  on  Ihc  pulp. 
The  refiner  !•  cantiaJly  ■  IMiliiiic  pnow  ai  an  adiuncl  to  the 
beaiina  procrw  ivniirr.  TJn  advantoRei  to  be  derived  from  in 
UK  arc  a  cwMdeialHe  ■avrnjc  in  the  lime  occupied  in  licatinf  and 
Ibe  pndiaetloB  of  a  mon  luiilonn  BnJ  evenly  divided  puln»  oar- 

.  _  ,,j..  _i ,^.^  ^  diflmnl  Un%  U  tned.    By  the  uic 

!_■  I-  .1.-  1 ,,  1^  reduced  by 


«at(.  ihe  hi 


ilploillwi 


d  in  Ibc  bealcr 


klnilit  o[  pnpcr. 


:.    IlilM 


nun  bo  renilcred 


or  other  liquid  n|>]>1icd 


cstn.  which,  when  dncd  and  hcnlcd  on  (he  c>iindci 
nAchinc.  pofKHa  the  property  of  bcin_E  wi~^  ''' 
i.Uh  H-aier.  Eitfcp(  in  (he  "'-^'  ■"*"  ^...-i..!"  . 
o  .idd  10  Ihc  piiVp  a  ccK! 


2ri"5lvLl£ 


of  cheap  loading  matnU 
'he  addiiion  of  luch  loadin 

,,S^\^^^*;^^;^'^^^  j 

he  [urcTi  and  'or  ordinary  writing,  printing  and  lllhocraphlc 
xiiien  rcnden  (he  material  loftcr.  cnalillniE  it  to  take  a  much  bctlc 
ind  more  even  turface  or  elaie.  But  if  added  in  eiccB  it  it  derri 
nenial  to  (he  Rrentrth  and  hardncH  of  the  alicei.    Mo«  mAipriflli 

lowcvcr  well  bleached,  have  a  

noduev  the  dciired  vhite  ihadc  ...  ._ 

wip.  The  bluei  UKially  empLoycd 
.he  aniline  blue*,  while  the  red  dyci 
nlher  cochineal  or  (he  aniline  dtTt. 
n  Ihe  RiInufaFluR  of  papen  of  did' 


ne  or  lew  f-cllewUh  ti 

H  di-«  oiim  .be  added'Vo 

an  Ecncrally  prvparalion 
Other  colouni  are  requ 


Ik  pulp  in  Ihc  be 


There  ate  iwo  diitincl  proccua  ol  producing  ihe 
paper  Iron  Ifae  pulp,  known  rupcctivcly  ai  "  ham 
hfcr         foi    "  machine-made."      The    cipensc    of 


Id  nol  be  done  by  hand  in 


liniihed 


proem.    Only  the  finat  qoalitia  o(  lap  u 

hand-made  paper;  and  the  preparation  ol  the  ball.i 

ne  ai  ihal  already  dncribed  under  Irealment  o 

lip  aiier  being  prqiarcd  in  the  bcalini  engicie  ii  n 


large  chali  1 
it  il  itrained 
of  paper  ii  1:1 


Fio.  10. 
in  which  the  vai  b  luppliedi  before  teaching  (hit 
I  on  Lhe  paper-machine  (we  bdow).  Tbe  ibect 
c  on  a  mould  of  fine  wire-ciolh  with  a  mncffahle 
lo  keep  (he  pulp  from  ninniBg  off,  exlendiit 
alighlly  above  lhe  lurlace  of  the  mould,  called  the  "deckcL" 
To  form  Ihc  ihcel,  Lhe  papcr-malter  dipa  Ihe  mould  Into  a  vaE 
(kc  fig.  10)  containing  the  prepared  pulp,  lifting  up  just  u  much 
II  will  make  a  ihccl  of  the  required  tliicJutesi;  u  xxn  ti  Ihc 


other  workman,  callefi  Ihe  "coacher," 
ina  it  over  and  presa  it  against  a  felt,  by  this  meani 
mng  or  "  couching  "  the  jheel  from  Ihe  wilt  to  the  fth. 
number  of  The  aheeli  tbui  formed  are  piled  one  above  ODOIbcT 
icmatdy  wilh  piccn  of  fell,  and  the  whole  b  Hbjecled  to 
rong  pmsure  to  cipcl  lhe  water;  the  felts  are  then  ranovcd 
id  the  sheet]  are  again  prascd  and  dried,  when  Ibey  an  mdy 
rilling.  Any  patlernor  name  required  in  the  shed  ii  obtained 
I  making  the  wire<loth  mould  in  such  a  way  (hil  it  is  slightly 
iscd  in  those  parts  where  Lhe  piKem  it  Denial  (fig.  ii); 
insequenlly  less  pulp  lodges  Ihere  and  the  paper  b  fnpmrjoa- 
cly  thinner,  thus  showing  Ihe  eucl  couDUrpart  of  ibe  palLSB 
1  lhe  mould;  such  are  known  as  "  walermarks."  The  opeose 
roanutacLuring  paper  in  this  way  it  very  much  greater  Ibu 
I  machinery;  bul  the  gain  in  sirenglh,  partly  owing  10  the  lime 
lowed  lo  the  Bbtcs  to  knit  together,  and  partly  to  the  free 
ipansion  and   contraction   penniiied   them    in   drying.  ii3 


ia  dry.    From  the  beating  a 
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Kunia  or  RuB-cht(U,  6lTal  with  icvnlvlnt  intu  or  i  face  ot  ■  npidty-nvonrlof  dUl  drlvtn  by  ■  isSr  cil  ined-aiBti, 
XI  tbnc  ihc  pulp  ii  pumprd  into  ■  lonft  upnght  lupply  I  lo  tlut  Ihe  ipeed  of  tbd  uuk*  aa  be  ■Itcrrd.  Tbc  objnrt  of  ilii« 
V  hiflier  Irvri,  nllrd  itw  nulT  baji,  which  eomidunicaiet  i  ihike  ia  lo  InKrloce  the  fibra  icwrtber.  but  it  aLid  uhbii  in  ItHping 
e  HhI  Irtp  or  table  by  mnni  of  a  rrfulatiiw  valve.  With  j  ihc  water  f  ram  puiiiw  thnugh  tbc  wire  too  npidly  brlDicIhe  papcf 
p  ■  cmaio  anHHint  ol  water  is  allowvii  to  Bow  DA  lo  Ibe  [  haa  been  properly  lonned.  Most  rnachinn  liave  two  lucIiDq- 
ip  ■)  ■>  to  diluu  it  MAckBil/  to  fona  so  tin  wi(i-ckMb  el  I  bom  with  iIm  "  dudy-nll "  nvolviiii  becwam  ilwiii  on  the  top 


Ihe  Esiin'-niKhiiie.    Tlic 
in  .Rch  «--■■-  -•■-"- 


ridcd  ibroi 
behind  >h 


»  o(  an  elev 

kI  lined  on  t 


iLjpprtfted 


'  a'caint/iulian  of'^he 


y  the  " 


ciDIh  1> 


iud  wilb  (hVpulp.  Aowi  fipm  the  wire-cloth  by  paviiatlo 
ilagc  erf  fibre,  eipccialiy  Iror 


finely  baten  pulpfl.  dnopa 
?u'bl^Sil.''ty™ 


oI  the  pulp  (n  called  beaiue  it  an  be  nnde  to  five  lo  t> 
any  deKred  wiiet-marliin«).  The  "  dandy-roll  "  {«(■  13)  i 
■Icdeion  cylinder  covered  wilh  wire-cloth  on  which  tRi>n    , 


™tK 


inlnctiM  la  drying  li  tl;        .  

ulity  ol  the  paper;  the  healing  uiface  thould  iherelore^e  aa 
rge  aa  potuble.  and  a  great  number  of  cylindcrt  ia  required  now 
lal  the  machinea  are  driven  al  lugh  apecda.     The  cyJindcn  are 

I1uxd  that  bolh  auifaca  ol  Ihe  web  are  allemaidy  in  conuci 
the  hcaliu  anrface.    All  the  cylindert,  eiccept  (he  fint  two  or 

'catni  evaporalion  occuri,  are  encaied  by  conlinuoua  (nvelling 
iit.  The  drying  cylinder«  arc  generally  divided  Inu  two  aela 
nween  which  'a  placed  a  pair  of  highly  poliahcd  chilled  iron  roll* 
•itcd  by  ileam.  called  "'  nip-nalli,  or  imoothen,"  Ihe  punnae 
which  ia  10  fUltcn  or  iTrcolh  the  aurface  of  Ihe  paper  while  in 


drying  cyUodcn  and  mfliie  the  la»nl  beat  in  tlie  steini  for  dryinB; 
the  pape^  luppletBentinf  tlse  npply  vhen  nccmary  with  live 
HEUB.  The  qiccd  of  the  nuchine  hu  (RqueHly  to  be  altered 
while  [■  nutioB.  An  altenlion  of  a  fen  feet  pet  minute  can  be 
ellccledbyehanginf  tltedrivinf-qieedof  theiteam^BfineptvcrAor^ 
ior  a  eicatercbaMelbe  machine  miut  be  Hopped  and  oE  Iter  drivinp- 
whccn  mbuiluted.  Actan^ementi  ate  made  in  the  drivinE-grar 
by  «hieh  the  variona  parti  of  the  DuebiM  can  be  Klightly  aJiend 
in  qiced  itlativriy  to  one  anotbrr,  to  allour  for  the  varyina  1:011- 
tnction  or  eipanium  of  Ilw  paper  web  for  different  land*  aiid 

fine  wriiiPi-papen  oT  medium  irelyhi  is  from  60  to  90  f I,  per  minule. 


■  IJO  in.  wide.     Mill.  lumiii 


.    All  hand-made  papen.  and  many  of  the  be*  ciauea  0^  macbine- 
nade  papen»  inftud  of  being  uicdin  the  beater  with  a  preparation 

'■'  "■"*  with  a  »lgl!on  oi  jelalin.    Sucb  papecm,  when  machine- 
-eelcd  off  the  machine  unighi  (nm  tbe  dryiiuey 


again  and  allowed  to  nnuin 

paper  it  then  led  by  mcani  of  coniinuout 

long  lefica  of  open  alEckton  dninu^  aiieiit 


I  ilowly  (bniii^h  a'  tub  c 
nal  glue  «■  felalin  miat 


Fio.  14. — Super-cifcnder. 
The  bottom  n^l  and  the  trd,  ISth,  8ih  and  lotb  rolli.  all  peckonol 
from  ihe  bottom,  arc  nude  of  highly  poUihql  chilled  cast-iron; 
the  otben  of  highly  comprcucd  paper. 

which  revolve  fana  for  creatir^  a  circiiTarion  of  hot  air;  rowi  of 
Bteam-oiDH  underneath  tbe  line  of  drum*  fumiih  tbe  beat  for 
'  and  gradual  drying  it 


tbe  calender*  aa  bf . .„   .», 

bifhiy-glaied  paper*  and  tboae  that  are  tub-sjed.  a  g^^^^ 
lUHequvnt  ilanng  procoa  it  required;  thii  ia  cHecied  T^T** 
by  iheet  or  platfrghaini  aitd  by  ■upcrcalendering  or  '"^^ 
web-glaiing.    Tbe  plate-glaitng  proceei  ia  adopted  mainly  for  tbe 


■uibcient  10  nuke  a  Jundfut  for  paaaiiw  thi 
thii  handful  of  about  two  qvirei  or  ^  it 
paaaed  backwanh  and  forwardi  between 
gearing  together.     A  coniadenbie  preuure  t 


al^iT^ 


rarang  up  f™  P"!*™  ""' 
imriar  finishe. 


L"~S'„ 


iKrei  of  paper  between  tao 

„  . nKace  of  the  iheel.    Each  »heet  of  paps-  *itk 

ra  of  clolh  it  placed  between  doc  platea  and  pa^^d 
lad  foiwardt  bet*     -  ■'     -  "-     '      ''      -      - 


theriui 

dic^Sk't 
io(  the 

for  ipeclal  purpotet.  tueh  for  enample  at  for  Btt  in 


drawn  forward  together  through  two  imall  rolLert,  and  npped 


:en  two  upright  frame*  to  feed 
*tbn'  'S'U""  '"^ ^  "^  ~ 

and  over  a  long  dead-kiiife  fixed  acroat  the  cuitlne-machiBt,  om 
which  (bey  are  eut  into  *heett  by  another  trantverse  fcnife  (atfraed 
la  a  TTvoTving  drum  and  acting  with  tbe  dead-knife  like  a  Ltr^ 

Sir  of  iheara    The  cut  ibeett  then  fall  upon  an  endkia  invelluif 
t,  from  whk:b  they  ate  atacked  in  nilet  by  boy*.     ■'    -    '-  - 

neceflury,  ai  in  the  caie  of  water-marked  pr '*"' 

ihwild  be  cut  with  great  n 


JK 


Fic.  15.— Reel  Paper  Cutter, 
in  the  centre  of  Ibe  thect;  the  ordirury  cutter  eanitoe  be  le 
upon  for  thii  purpose  and  in  ilt  place  a  machine  called  a  ~  an 
ibtet  culler  "  It  lued.     In  thit  cutler  only  one  web  of  paper  is 

it  placed  a  raeawrini-dnim.  which  receive*  an  oacjnatinc  bdi 
and  can  be  adjuneJ  by  miUble  mechanism  lo  draw  the  m 
amount  of  paper  forward  for  the  length  of  sheet  required. 


Jl  ipecklcd.  ipotied  M  d 


INDIA  PAPER) 
diScml  ihad»  of  . 

the  trade  mptciive 
bol  d(  Ihe  dcfKIIv 

•old  u  a  reduced  f 
badJy  marked  id  pa 

Paper  b  lold  in 


denble  linie  and 
view    Kparaiely. 

ialii>e>.  kiK»ii  In 
d  "broke";  Ibe 

k?™f£L^ 

nd  is  made  up 

ucb  for  eumple 
,  the  [oUowiog 
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cc  MC  the  quililies  which  belong  to  piper 


>en  lo  be  used  loi  any  permine 
L  cbtm^ca]  qualitk*  niusl  uliimii 
suopiioii  and  pioduclioa  ol  papei 


be  aubtecied  la.  For  all 
nt  purpou  thcM  pbyiical 
;ly  nak  u  icguliUfig  the 


r;  inScwla! 


Wriiing  Pa  pen. 

Drawing  and  Book  Papen. 

Pnn,in,Pap«            | 

tnchn. 

?!?, 

\i 

E-SfS"': 

iSS,.^ : 

Col™l»er     . 

rmperial      ,     . 

iix^ 

Antiquanan 

31    X53 

British  impona  and  expcxti  nl  paper 

of  the  Paper-Irade,"  Cantor  LeclEim, 
Sodely  of  Aril  (London,  18771;  Clapper- 
tun,  Pnaiiol  Paprr-itatmi  (London, 
tSu);  Crou  and  Bevan,  JfrMrl  Da 
/Riu*  Fiha  aiJ  Fibrca  SutilnKa 
(Londan.  1S87);  id..  CcUulial  (London, 
I89S-190J);  id,,  A  Tra-Bcot  b]  Paprr- 
iltimt  (Lixidon.  IBSS);  Clayton  Beadle, 
ClKlpUri  an  Puprr-Uakmi  (London): 
DavV  7:^  tfon/nili>rc  <'/f'''Jr  '^^'•^- 


producii 

in  price  within  re 

it  hai  been  founi 

aced  with  the  ui 

Although  a  »heet 

of  paper 

made  IfMlay  diSen 

little  ai  a  [abiic  From  the  papen  o[  earlier  epochs,  I 
lioD  of  Dew  and  cheaper  formi  of  vegetable  fibres  an 
■uiOiaiy  melhodl  of  treating  them  have  caused  a  great  cl 
io  the  quality,  Jtitngth  and  lasting  power  of  the  manufac 
artide.  The  undue  introduction  of  eicessive  quantitj 
mechanical  or  grouad  wood-pulp  in  the  period  i87o-tS3< 
the  clieaper  qualities  of  printing-papers,  parliculoily  in  Gen 


books  printed  on  paper  in  which  much  of  1I 
used  soon  began  to  discolour  and  turn  b 

in  Germany  about  the  year  1885  by  t 
Institution  in  Berlin.  A  scheme  of  lest 
formulated  and  ofGrially  adopted  by  whi 
physical  properties  of  dlSerent  papers  art  c 
Io  numerical  expression.  The  result  of  thi 
been  (be  fixing  of  certain  stand 
for  different  purpose*.  These 
under  such  beads  as  the  follow 

paper  wiU  wpport, 
EJatliaiy  vu  lalare,  nxaaui 


is  material  had  been 
own  whete  eiposed 
iper  became  brittle, 
lilically  investieated 
le  Imperial  Testing 
ng  papen  bas  been 


le  we^t  or  strain  whicli  the 


Article. 

Import! 

Exports.                  1 

Weiahl. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

T~ 

S,67341S 
ao6,tsi 
738,814 

a.39«.Bs6 

(including  other 
paper  nuking 
materials.) 

Suaw-  aod  lUiUbQardi    .... 

Esparto  and  other  vegetable  fitea 

Cht^rST 

Mecbankal 

4«.!>" 

fo,039 

jSa.o^S 
■  91.756 
697.«'6 

4,J57J31 

fatnllaluni  (wil 
fr«;a»(  (Berlin 
Inii'nn,    H^iMH. 


<i»ce  1876)- 

India  Paper.— Tius  name  b  given  to  a  very  tUn  ud  light 
but  tough  and  opaque  kind  of  paper,  sometimes  used  (or 
printing  books — especially  Bibles — of  which  it  is  desirable  to 
reduce  the  bulk  and  weight  as  far  as  possible  without  impairing 
their  durability  or  diminiihing  their  type.  The  name  was 
originally  given  in  England,  about  the  middled  the  iSlb  centuty, 
to  a  soft  absorbent  paper  of  a  pate  buS  shade,  imported  from 

originated  in  tbe  prevailing  tendency,  down  to  the  end  of  Ihe 
iSlh  century,  to  describe  as  "  Indian  "  anything  which  came 
from  tbe  Far  East  (cf.  Indian  ink).  This  so-called  India  paper 
was  used  for  printing  the  earliest  and  finest  impceisiaM  of 
engravings,  hence  known  as  "  India  proofs." 

The  name  o(  India  paper  is  now  chiefly  issodaled  with 
European    (especially   British)    machine-made,    thin,    opaque 
printing  papers  used  in  Ihe  highest  dasi 
of  book-printing.     In   1841   an  Oxford 
ight  home  from  tbe  Par 


3  the 

t  Bible  then  in  eidslence— Dia- 
i4mo.  These  books  were  scarcely 
of  the  usual  thickness,  and  were 
:d  with  great  interest;  one  wai 
ed  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  tbe 
I  other  peraoos.     Coiabe   tiinl 
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in  vain  to  trace  the  wane  of  this  paper.  In  1874  a  copy 
of  this  Bible  fell  into  the  hands  of  Henry  Frowde,  and  experi- 
ments were  instituted  at  the  Oxford  Univeruty  paper-mills 
at  Wolvercote  with  the  object  of  producing  similar  paper. 
On  the  34th  of  August  1875  an  impression  of  the  Bible,  similar 
in  all  respects  to  that  of  1842,  was  placed  on  sale  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press.  The  feat  of  compression  was  regarded  as 
astounding,  the  demand  was  enormous,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  250,000  copies  of  this  "  Oxford  India  paper  Bible  "  had 
been  sold.  Many  other  editions  of  the  Bible,  besides  other  books, 
were  printed  on  the  Oxford  India  paper,  and  the  marvels  of 
compression  accomplished  by  its  use  created  great  interest  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900.  Its  strength  was  as  remarkable 
«s  its  lightness;  volumes  of  x  500  pages  were  suspended  for  several 
months  by  a  single  leaf,  as  thin  as  tissue,  and  when  they  were 
examined  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  it  was  found  that  the 
leaf  had  not  started,  the  paper  had  not  stretched,  and  the 
volume  doaed  as  well  as  ever.  The  paper,  when  subjected 
to  severe  rubbing,  instead  of  breaking  into  holes  like  6rdinary 
printing  paper,  assumed  a  texture  resembling  chamois  leather, 
and  a  strip  3  in.  wide  was  found  able  to  support  a  weight  of, 
38  lb  without  yielding. 

The  success  of  the  Oxfotd  India  paper  led  to  similar  experiments 
by  other  manufacturers,  and  there  were  inl9io  nine  milb  (two  each  in 
England,Germanyand  Italy.onceach  in  France,  HoUandand  Belgium) 
in  which  India  paper  was  bein^  produced.  India  paper  is  mostly 
made  upon  a  Fourdrinier  machine  in  continuous  lengths,  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  hand-made  paper,  which  cannot  be  made  of  a  greater 
size  than  the  frame  employed  in  its  production.  The  material 
used  in  its  manufacture  is  chiefly  rag,  with  entire  freedom  from 
mechanical  wood  pulp.  The  opacity  of  modem  India  paper,  so 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  thinness  of  the  sheet,  is  mainly  due  to  the 
admixture  of  a  larae  proportion  of  mineral  matter  which  is  retained 
by  the  fibres.  The  extiaondinary  properties  of  this  paper  are  due, 
not  to.the  use  of  special  ingredients,  but  to  the  peculiar  care  neces- 
sary in  the  treatment  of  the  fibres,  which  are  specially  "  beaten  "  in 
the  beating  engine,  so  as  to  give  stien^h  to  the  paper,  and  a  capadty 
for  retaining  a  large  percentage  of  mineral  matter.   The  advantage 

gained  by  the  use  of  India  paper  is  the  diminution  of  the  weight  and 
ulk  of  a  volume — usually  to  about  one*third  of  those  involved  by 
the  use  of  good  ordinary  printing  paper-^thout  any  alteration 
in  the  size  and  Iwibility  of  its  type  and  without  any  loss  of  opacity, 
which  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  all  papers  used  for  high<laas  book 
printing  to  prevent  the  type  showing  through. .        (w.  E.  G.  F.) 

PAPHLAGONIAp  an  ancient  district  of  Asia  Minor,  situated 
on  the  Euxine  Sea  between  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  separated  from 
Galatia  by  a  prolongation  to  the  east  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus. 
According  to  Strabo,  the  river  Parthenius  formed  the  western 
limit  of  the  region,  which  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Halys. 
Although  the  Paphlagonians  play  scarcely  any  part  in  history, 
they  were  one  of  the  most  andent  nations  of  Asia  Minor  (//uuf, 
ii.  851).  They  are  mentioned  by  Herodotiis  among  the  races 
conquered  by  Croesus,  and  they  sent  an  important  contingent 
to  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  480  B.a  Xenophon  speaks  of  them 
as  being  governed  by  a  prince  of  their  own,  without  any  reference 
to  the  neighbouring  satraps,  a. freedom  due,  perhaps,  to  the 
nature  of  the  country,  with  its  lofty  mountain  ranges  and 
difficult  passes.  At  a  later  period  Paphlagonia  passed  under 
the  Macedonian  kings,  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  it  was  assigned,  together  with  Cappadoda  and  Mysia 
to  Eumcnes.  It  continued,  however,  to  be  governed  by  native 
princes  imtil  it  was  absorbed  by  the  encroaching  power  of  Pontus. 
The  rulers  of  that  dynasty  became  masters  of  the  greater  part 
of  Paphlagonia  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Mithradates  III.  (302- 
366  B.C.),  but  it  was  not  till  that  of  Phamaces  I.  that  Sinope 
fdl  into  their  hands  (183  B.C.).  From  this  time  the  whole 
province  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  untfl 
the  fall  of  the  great  Mithradates  (65  B.C.).  Pompey  united 
the  coast  districts  of  Paphlagonia  with  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
but  left  the  interior  of  the  country  under  the  native  princes, 
untfl  the  dynasty  became  extinct  and  the  whole  country  was 
incorporated  in  the  Roman  empire.  All  these  rulers  appear 
to  have  borne  the  name  o£  Pylaemenes,  as  a  token  that  th^ 
claimed  descent  from  the  chieftain  of  that  name  who  figures 
in  the  Iliad  as  leader  of  the  Paphlagoniam.   Under  the  Roman 


Empire  Paphlagonia,  with  the  greater  part  of  Pontus,  was  united 
into  one  province  with  Bithynia,  as  we  find  to  have  been  the 
case  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Pliny;  but  the  name  was  stiD 
retained  by  geographers,  though  its  boundaries  are  not  distinctly 
defined  by  Ptolemy.  It  reappears  as  a  separate  province  in 
the  sth  century  (Hierodes,  Synecd.  c.  33). 

The  ethnic  relations  of  the  Paphlagonians  are  vtry  wicntaia. 
It  seems  perhaps  most  probable  that  they  belonged  to  the  same 
race  as  the  Cappadodans,  who  hekl  the  adjoidng  proviscc  of 
Pontus,  and  were  undoubtedly  a  Semitic  race  Their  language, 
however,  would  appear  from  Strabo  to  have  bean  distinct. 
Equally  obecuie  is  the  rdatkn  between  the  PapUagoniaBS 
and  the  Enetl  or  Heneti  (mentioned  in  connezloii  wfth  them 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue)  who  were  supposed  in  antiqinty  to 
be  the  ancestors  of  the  Veneti,  who  dwdt  at  the  bead  of  the 
Adriatic.  But  no  trace  is  found  in  liistorical  times  eC  waj  tribe 
of  that  name  In  Asia  Minor. 

The  greater  part  of  Paphlagonia  is  a  ngnd  noantaJinoai 
countiy,  but  it  contains  fertOe  vaUeys,  and  ptodnoct  great 
abundance  of  fnilL  The  mountains  are  dotlied  witli  dense 
forests,  which  are  conspicuous  for  the  quantity  ol  bmmjud 
which  they  fuxnislL  Hence  its  coasts  were  from  an  caify  period 
occupied  by  Greek  colonies,  amon^  which  the  fiourishint  city  <rf 
Sinope,  founded  from  Miletus  about  630  B.C.,  stood  pre-emincsL 
Amastris,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Parthenius,  became  important 
under  the  Macedonian  monarchs;  whik  Amisos,  a  calooy  of 
Sinope,  situated  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Halys,  and  thatkn 
not  strictly  in  Paphlagonia  as  defined  by  Stiabo,  roee  to  be  dmosft 
a  rival  of  its  parent  dty.  The  most  considerable  towna  of  the 
interior  were  Gangra,  in  andent  times  tlie  capital  of  the  I^pbla- 
gonian  kings,  afterwards  called  Geimanioopolis,  sitoated  near  the 
frontier  of  Galatia,  and  Pompeiopolis,  in  the  vaJQcy  ol  the  Anmias 
(a  tributary  of  the  Halys),  near  which  were  estaaxn  bbbcs 
of  the  mineral  called  by  Strabo  ttmdoraki  (red  aneak), 
which  was  largdy  exported  from  Sinope. 

See  Hommaire  de  Hell.  Visysfe  en  Tmomu  (Psria.  1854-1860): 
W.  J.  Hamilton,  Researches  (London,  1843);  W.  M.  Kaanay, 
Ceog.  oS  Asia  Minor  (London,  1890). 

PAPHOS,  an  andent  dty  and  sanctuary  00  the  wot 
of  Cyprus.  The  sanctuary  and  older  town  (Palacpaphas)  fie  at 
Kouklia,  about  so  m.  west  of  Limasol,  about  a  mile  inland  «■ 
the  Idt  bank  of  the  Diorizo  River  (anc  Bocams),  the  mooth  of 
which  formed  its  harbour.  New  Papboa  (Piapho  or  Baffo), 
which  had  already  superseded  Old  Papboa  in  Roman  tinc^ 
lies  xo  m.  farther  west,  and  i  m.  south  of  modem  Ktima,  at 
the  other  end  of  a  fertile  coast-plain.  Papboa  was  bdieved  to 
have  been  founded  dther  l^  the  Arcadian  Agapenor,  aetuiaing 
from  the  Trojan  War  (e.  1x80  B.c),  or  by  hb  repvted  oooteB- 
poraxy  Cinyras,  whose  dan  retained  rojral  privOcges  down  to 
the  Ptolemaic  conquest  of  Cyprus  in  395  BjC,  and  Isdd  tiie 
Paphian  priesthood  till  the  Roman  occupation  fax  58  BX.  The 
town  certainly  dates  back  to  the  dose  of  the  Mycenaean  Branae 
age,  and  had  a  king  Eteandros  among  the  allies  of  Assar4Mni-pai 
of  Assyria  in  668  b.c^  A  later  king  of  the  same 
commemorated  by  two  inscribed  bracdeta  of  gold 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York.  In  Bdfcnic 
the  kingdom  of  Paphos  was  only  second  to  Salamii  in 
and  influence,  and  bordered  on  those  of  Soli  and  Curiaia. 

Paphos  owes  its  andent  fame  to  the  colt  of  the  *  ftpUaa 

goddess"  (4  na0£ar&ya99a,or  4  Ha^,  in  insci^>tioiis,or  sanply 

^  M)t  a  nature-worship  of  the  same  type  as  the  cuha  of  Fhoeai- 

dan  Astarte,  maintauied  by  a  college  of  orgiastic  ministen.  prac 

tising  sensual  excess  and  self-mutilation.*  The  Greeks  identified 

both  this  and  a  similar  cult  at  Ascalon  with  their  own  wosahip 

of  Aphrodite,*  and  localised  at  Paphos  the  legend  of  her  both 

from  the  sea  foam,  which  b  in  fact  accumulated  here,  on  cenain 

winds,  in  masses  more  than  a  foot  deep.^   Her  grave  also  was 

>E.   Schrader.  Ahh.  k.  Preuss.  Ak.  Wiss.  (1879).  pp^  31-36; 
SiUb.  k.  Preuss.  Ak.  Wiss.  (1890),  pp.  337-344. 

*  Athan.  c.eraeeos,  10.   On  all  these  cults  see  J.  G.  Fiaacr,  Xdoast; 
AUis,  Osiris  (London,  1906). 

*  Herod,  i.  105;  ace  further  Astakte,  APRaoorrs. 

*  Oberhummer,  Di€  Imsd  Cypem  (Muaicb,  1903).  pp^  lOft-iiOh 
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ahown  In  this  dty.  She  was  nonhlpped,  under  the  foimof 
a  conical  stone,  in  an  open-air  sanctuary  of  the  usual  Cypriote 
type  (not  unlike  those  of  Mycenaean  Greece),  the  general  form 
of  which  is  known  from  representations  on  late  gems,  and  on 
Roman  imperial  coins  ;^  its  ground  plan  was  diKXivered  by 
excavations  in  x888.'  It  suffered  repeatedly  from  earthquakes, 
and  was  rebuilt  more  than  once;  in  Roman  times  it  consisted 
of  an  open  court,  irregularly  quadrangular,  with  porticos  and 
chambers  on  three  sides,  and  a  gateway  through  them  on  the 
cast.  The  position  of  the  sacred  stone,  and  the  interpretatfon 
of  many  details  shown  on  the  gems  and  coins,  remain  uncertain. 
South  of  the  main  court  lie  the  remains  of  what  may  be  either 
an  earlier  temple,  or  the  traditional  tomb  of  Cinyras,  almost 
wholly  destroyed  except  its  west  wall  of  gigantic  stone  slabs. 

After  the  foundation  of  New  Papbos  and  the  extinction  of 
the  Cinyrad  and  Ptolemaic  dynasties,  the  importance  of  the 
Old  Town  declined  rapidly.  Though  restored  by  Augustus 
and  renamed  Sebastd,  after  the  great  earthquake  of  15  B.C., 
and  visited  in  state  by  Titus  before  his  Jewish  War  in  79  B.C., 
it  was  ruinous  and  desohte  1^  Jerome's  time*;  but  the  prestige 
of  its  priest-kings  partly  lingers  in  the  excq>tional  privileges 
of  the  patriarch  of  the  Cypriote  Church  (see  Cypiub,  Cbusch  or). 

New  Paphos  became  the  admmistrative  capital  of  the  whole 
island  in  Ptotemaic  and  Roman  days,  as  well  as  the  head  of  one 
of  the  four  Roman  districts;  it  was  also  a  flourishing  commercial 
dty  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  and  famous  for  its  oO,  and  for 
"  diamonds  "  of  medidnal  power.  There  was  a  festal  procession 
thence  annually  to  the  ancient  tempk.  In  aj>.  960  it  was 
attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Saracens.  The  site  shows  a 
Roman  theatre,  amphitheatre,  temple  and  other  ruins,  with 
part  of  the  dty  wall,  and  the  moles  of  the  Roman  harbour,  with 
a  ruined  Greek  cathedral  and  other  medieval  buildings.  Outside 
the  walls  lies  another  columnar  building.  Some  rock  tombs 
hard  by  may  be  of  earlier  than  Roman  date. 

See  W.  H.  Engd,  Kyprm  (Berlin,  1841)  (claiakatl  allusions);  M.  R. 


)  i<         .  . 

rdM.  liyMbfic;  also  works  dtcd  in  footnotes,  and  article  Cyprus. 

0.  L.  M.) 
PAPIAS,  of  Hierapolis  in  Pfarygia,  one  of  the  '*ApostoKc 
Fathers  "  {q.t,).  His  Bxposiiion  of  the  hordes  Oracla,  the  prime 
eariy  authority  as  to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  (see 
GospSLs),  is  known  only  through  fragments  in  later  writers, 
diiefly  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  {H,  K  ill.  39).  The  latter  had 
a  bias  against  Papias  on  account  of  the  influence  which  his  work 
had  in  perpetuating,  through  Irenaeus  and  others,  belid  in 
a  miOennial  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth.  He  calls  him  a  man 
of  small  mental  capadty,  who  took  the  figurative  language 
of  apostolic  traditions  for  literal  fact.  This  may  have  been  so 
to  some  degree;  but  Papias  (whose  name  itsdf  denotes  that  he. 
was  of  the  native  Phrygian  stock,  and  who  shared  the  enthusi- 
astic rdigious  temper  characteristic  of  Phrygia,  see  Montamisu) 
was  nearer  in  spirit  to  the  actual  Christianity  of  the  sub-apostolic 
age,  especially  in  western  Asia,  than  Eusebius  realized.  In 
Psoas's  drde  the  exceptional  in  connexion  with  Christianity 
seemed  quite  nonnal.  Eusebius  quotes  from  him  the  resurrec- 
tion of  a  dead  penon*  b  the  experience  of  "  Philip  the  Apostle" 
— who  had  resided  in  Hierapolis,  and  from  whose  daughters 
Papias  derived  the  etory^— and  also  the  drinking  of  poison 
("  when  put  to  the  test  by  the  unbdievers,"  says  PhiUp  of  Side, 
by  "  Justus,  sumamed  Barsabbas  ")  without  ill  effect.*  Papias 

»  G.  F.  HUl.  BriLMms.  Cai.  Cains  of  Cypna  (London.  1004).  pis. 
zv.-«yi^  (pdns  of  Psphos).  pL  xxvi.  (other  cdns  and  gems). 

*  M.  R.  James.  E.  A.  Gardner,  and  othecB,  yoara.  HeOnu;  ^teif'M, 

•iffi  Gufc  fiv.  23.  7;  Strabo  683;  Tac.  Hist,  a,  a  sqq.:  Jefwne. 
YiL  HOanonu.  For  the  "  PSphian  Diamonds  "  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist. 
nxvti.  58).  see  E.  Oberiiummer.  lae.  ciL,  p.  185.  For  the  fame  of 
Psphjan^  lee  Horn.  Od.  viii.  363  sqq. ;  Hymn  Aphr.  58  sqq. ;  Isidore. 
Onginas,  xvii.  7,  64. 

♦^  The  mother  of  Manaim  **  (d.  Acts  xiii.  i),  according  to  the 
citation  in  Philip  of  SidC 

•  Perhaps  this  u  the  basis  of  a  clause  in  the  secondary  ending  to 
Mark's  Gospd  (xvL  18). 


also  believed  a  revolting  story  as  to  the  supernatural  swelling 
of  the  body  of  Judss  Iscariot  But  if  he  was  credulous  of 
marvels,  he  was  cardul  to  insist  on  good  evidence  for  what  he 
accepted  as  Christ's  own  teaching,  in  the  face  of  current 
unauthorised  views.  Papias  was  also  a  pioneer  in  the  habit, 
later  so  general,  of  taking  the  work  of  the  Six  Days  {Hexaemtron) 
and  the  account  of  Pandlse  as  referring  mystically  to  Christ 
and  His  Church  (so  says  Anastasius  of  Sinai). 

About  his  date,  which  is  important  in  connexion  with  his 
witness,  there  is  some  doubt.  Setting  aside  the  exploded 
tradition  that  he  was  martyred  along  with  Polycaip  {c.  a.d. 
iS5)i  we  have  the  witness  of  Irenaeus  that  he  was  "  a  com- 
panion (^cupoi)  of  Polycarp,"  who  was  horn  not  later  than 
AJ>.  69.  We  may  waive  his  other  statement  that  Papias  was 
"  a  hearer  of  John,"  owing  to  the  possibih'ty  of  a  false  inference 
in  this  case.  But  the  fact  that  Irenaeus  thought  of  him  st 
Polycarp's  oontemporsiy  and  "  a  man  of  the  old  time  "  (AfixaXcs 
if^),  together  with  the  affinity  between  the  religious  tendencies 
described  in  Papias's  Prdace  (as  quoted  1^  Eusebius)  and 
those  reflected  in  the  Epistles  of  Polycarp  and  Ignatius,  all 
point  to  his  having  flourished  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  and 
century.  Indeed,  Eusebius,  who  deals  with  him  along  with 
Clement  and  Ignatius  (rather  than  Polycarp)  under  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  and  before  referring  at  all  to  Hadrian's  reign  (a.d. 
XX7-138),  suggests  that  he  wrote*  about  aj>.  X15.  It  has  been 
usual,  however,  to  assign  to  his  work  a  date  c.  130-140,  or  even 
later.  No  fact  is  known  in<;onsistcnt  with  e.  60-135  as  the 
period  of  Papias's  life.  Eusebius  (iiL  36)  calls  him  "  bishop  " 
of  Hierapolis,  but  whether  with  good  ground  is  uncertain. 

Papias  uses  the  term  "  the  Elders,"  or  Fathers  of  the  Christian 

community,   to  describe  the  original  witnesses  to  Christ's 

teaching,  t.e.  his  personal  disdplcs  in  particular.    It  was  their 

traditions  as  to  the  purport  of  that  teaching  which  he  was 

concerned  to  preserve.     But  to  Irenaeus  the  term  came  to 

mean  the  primitive  custodians  of  tradition  derived  from  these, 

such  as  Papias  and  Us  contemporaries,  whose  traditwns  Papias 

committed  to  writing.    Not  a  few  such  traditions  Irenaeus 

has  embodied  in  his  work  Against  Heresies,  so  preserving  in  some 

cases  the  substance  of  Papias's  Exposition  (see  Ljghtfoot, 

Apostolic  Patkers,  X89X,  for  these,  as  for  all  texts  bearing  on 

Papias). 

See  articles  In  the  DitL  of  Christian  Biog.,  Diet  of  Christ  and  the 
Cospds,  and  Hauck's  ReaUncyUopddie,  xiv.,  in  all  d  whkh  further 
xderences  will  be  found.  (J.  V.  B.) 

PAPIBR  HACHA  (Fkench  for  mashed  or  pulped  paper), 
a  term  embracing  numerous  manufactures  in  which  paper  pulp 
Is  employed,  pressed  and  moulded  into  various  forms  other 
than  uniform  sheets.  The  art  has  long  been  practised  in  the 
East.  Persian  papier  mAch£  has  long  been  noted,  and  in  Kashmir 
under  the  name  of  kar't-kalamdani,  or  pen-tray  work,  the 
manufacture  of  small  painted  boxes,  trays  and  cases  of  papier 
mAch£  is  a  characteristic  industry.  In  Japan  artides  are  made 
by  gluing  together  a  number  of  sheets  of  paper,  when  in  a 
damp  condition,  upoa  moulds.  China  also  produces  elegant 
papier  m&ch£  articles.  About  the  middle  of  the  x8th  century 
papier  mAch6  work  came  into  prominence  in  Europe  in  the  form 
of  trays,  boxes  and  other  small  domestic  articles,  japanned 
and  ornamented  in  imitation  of  Oriental  manufactures  of  the 
same  dass,  or  of  lacquered  wood;  and  contemporaneously 
papier  michC  snuff-boxes  ornamented  in  vemis  Martin  came 
into  favour.  In  1773  Henry  Clay  of  Birmingham  patented 
a  method  of  prq>aring  this  material,  which  he  used  for  coach- 
building,  for  door  and  other  panels,  and  for  many  furniture  and 
structural  purposes.  In  1845  the  application  of  the  materia] 
to  internal  architectural  decoration  was  patented  by  C.  F. 
Bidddd  of  London,  and  for  this  purpose  it  has  come  into  exten- 
sive use.  Under  the  name  of  carton  pierre  a  substance  which 
is  essentially  papier  m&ch6  is  also  largdy  empk>yed  as  a  substitute 

*  See  further  Diet,  of  Christ  and  Uu  Costds,  sj9.  The  supposition 
that  Philip  d  Sidi  implies  a  date  under  Hadrian  u  a  mistake.  For 
the  later  date,  see  J.  B.  Lightfoot.  Essays  on  **  Supematurat 
Religion  "  (1889),  pp.  143-316. 
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for  plaster  in  the  moulded  omaments  of  roofs  and  walls,  and  the 
ordinary  roofing  fdts,  too,  are  very  closely  allied  in  their  com- 
position to  papier  m&ch6.  Under  the  name  of  ceramic  papier 
mftch£,  architectural  enrichments  are  also  made  of  a  composition 
derived  from  paper  pulp,  resin,  glue,  a  drying  oU  and  acetate 
of  lead.  Among  the  other  articles  for  which  the  substance 
is  used  may  be  enumerated  masks,  dolls'  heads  and  other  toys, 
anatomical  and  botanical  models,  artists'  lay  figures,  milliners' 
and  clothiers'  blocks,  minor  and  picture-frames,  tub»,  &c. 

The  materials  for  the  commoner  classes  of  work  are  old  waste  and 
scrap  paper,  repulped  and  mixed  with  a  strong  size  of  glue  and  paste. 
To  this  very  often  arc  added  large  ciuantities  of  ground  chalk,  clay 
and  fine  sand,  so  that  the  preparation  is  little  more  than  a  piaster 
held  together  by  the  fibrous  pulp.  Wood  pulp  (from  Swcoen)  is 
now  largely  usra  for  making  papier  mAchi.  For  the  finest  class 
of  work  CUiy's  original  method  is  retained.  It  consists  c^  soaking 
several  sheets  of  a  specially  made  paper  in  a  strong  size  of  paste 
and  glue,  pasting  these  together,  and  presung  them  in  the  mould 
or  the  article  to  be  made.  The  moulded  mass  is  dried  in  a  stove, 
and,  if  necessary,  further  similar  layers  of  paper  are  added,  till  the 
required  thickness  is  attained.  The  dried  object  b  hardened  by 
dipping  in  oil,  after  which  it  is  variously  trimmed  and  orepared  for 
japannmff  and  ornamentation.  For  very  delicate  relief  omaments, 
a  pulp  of  scrap  paper  a  prepared,  which  after  drying  is  ground  to 
powder  mixed  with  paste  and  a  proportion  of  potash,  all  of  which  are 
thoroughly  incorporated  into  a  fine  smooth  stiff  paste.  The  numer- 
ous processes  by  which  surface  decoration  is  applied  to  papier  mich6 
differ  in  no  way  from  the  application  of  like  ornamentation  to  other 
surfaces.  Papier  m&ch6  for  its  weight  is  an  exceedingly  tough, 
strong,  durable  substance,  possessed  of  some  elasticity,  licue  subject 
to  warp  or  fracture,  and  unaffected  by  damp. 

See  L.  E.  And<Ss,  Dit  Pabrikatidn  der  FapiermackS-  und  Papier- 
staff -Waaren  (Vienna,  looo);  A.  Winzer,  Die  Bereilung  und  Benitt- 
nng  der  Papiermachi  una  dktUiclur  Komposilionen  (4th  ed.,  Weimar, 
1907). 

PAPIN,  DENIS  (X647-C.  17x3),  French  physicist,  one  of  the 
Inventors  of  the  steam-engine,  was  a  native  of  Blois,  where  he 
was  bom  on  the  33nd  of  August  1647.  In  x66i  or  x663  he 
entered  upon  the  study  of  medidne  at  the  university  of  Angers, 
where  he  graduated  in  X669.  Some  time  prior  to  1674  he 
removed  to  Paris  and  assisted  Christiaan  Huygens  in  his  experi- 
ments with  the  air-pump,  the  results  of  whidb  {ExpAriences  du 
Vuide)  were  published  at  Paris  in  that  year,  and  also  in  the  form 
of  five  papers  by  Huygens  and  Papin  jointly,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1675.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
Expiriencesy  Papin,  who  had  crossed  to  London,  was  hospitably 
received  by  Robert  Boyle,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  laboratory 
and  with  ha  writings.  About  this  time  also  he  introduced  into 
the  air-pump  the  improvement  of  making  it  with  double  barrels, 
and  replacing  by  the  two  valves  the  turncock  hitherto  used; 
he  is  said,  moreover,  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  the  plate  and 
receiver.  Subsequently  he  invented  the  condensing-pump, 
and  in  x68o  he  was  admitted,  on  Boyle's  nomination,  to  the 
Royal  Society.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  exhibited  to  the 
society  his  famous  "steam  digester,  or  engine  for  softening 
bones,"  afterwards  described  in  a  tract  published  at  Paris  and 
entitled  La  ManOre  d*amoUir  les  os  et  defaire  couire  totUes  sortes 
de  viandcs  en  fort  peu  de  terns  et  d  pen  defrais^  avec  unt  description 
de  la  marmite,  ses  propriitis  et  ses  usages.  This  device  consisted 
of  a  vessel  provided  with  a  tightly  fitting  lid,  so  that  under 
pressure  its  contents  could  be  raised  to  a  high  temperature; 
a  safety  valve  was  used,  for  the  first  time,  to  guard  against  an 
excessive  rise  in  the  pressure.  After  further  experiments  with  the 
digester  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  Venice  to  take  part  in  the 
work  of  the  recently  founded  Academy  of  the  Philosophical  and 
Mathematical  Sciences;  here  he  remained  until  1684,  when  he 
returned  to  London  and  received  from  the  Royal  Society  an 
appointment  as  "  temporary  curator  of  experiments,"  with  a 
small  salary.  In  this  capacity  he  carried  on  numerous  and 
varied  investigations.  He  discovered  a  siphon  acting  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  "  sipho  wirtemberg^cus  "  {Phil,  Tr,,  X685), 
and  also  constructed  a  model  of  an  engine  for  raising  water  from 
a  river  by  means  of  pumps  worked  by  a  water-wheel  driven  by 
the  current.  In  November  1687  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Marburg,  and  here  he 
leoained  until  1606^  when  he  removed  to  CasseL    From  the 


time  of  his  settlement  in  Germany  he  carried  00  an  actfre 
correspondence  with  Huygens  and  Leibnitz,  which  is  still 
presexved,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Leibnitz,  in  1698,  he 
mentions  that  he  is  engaged  on  a  machine  for  ratting  water  to  a 
great  height  by  the  force  of  fire;  in  a  later  communication  he 
speaks  also  of  a  little  carriage  he  had  constructed  to  be  pzx>pcl!ed 
by  this  force.  Again  in  X702  he  wrote  about  a  steam  "  ballista," 
which  he  antidpated  would  "  promptly  compel  France  to  make 
an  enduring  peace."  In  X705  Ldbnitz  sent  Papin  a  sketch  of 
Thomas  Saveiy's  engine  for  raising  water,  and  this  stimulated 
him  to  further  exertions,  which  rnulted  two  ytttn  afterwards 
in  the  publication  of  the  Ars  neta  ad  aquam  ignis  odmnniaJo 
efficacissime  deoandam  (Cassel,  X707),  in  which  his  high-pressure 
boiler  and  its  applications  are  described  (see  Steak  Engike). 
In  1707  he  resolved  to  quit  Cassd  for  London,  and  on  the  24th 
of  September  of  that  year  he  sailed  with  his  family  from  Cassd 
in  an  ingeniously  constructed  boat,  propelled  by  paddle-whccb, 
to  be  worked  by  the  crew,  with  which  he  apparently  expected 
to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Weser.  At  MOnden,  however,  the 
vessel  was  confiscated  at  the  In^tanre  of  the  boatmen,  who 
objected  to  the  invasion  of  their  exdustve  privHegca  in  the 
Weser  navigatioiL  Papin,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  found 
himself  without  resources  and  almost  without  friends;  ^>pUca- 
tions  through  Sir  Hans  Sloane  to  the  Rojral  Sodety  for  grants 
of  money  were  made  in  vain,  and  he  died  in  total  obscurity, 
probably  about  the  beginning  of  X71S.  His  name  is  attached 
to  the  prindpal  street  of  his  native  town,  Blois,  were  also  be 
is  oonmiemorated  by  a  bronae  statue. 

The  published  writings  ci  Papin,  berides  those  already  lefeiiej 
to,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  a  large  number  of  papers,  principally 
on  hydraulics  and  pneumatics,  cootributed  to  the  Jomrwtl  da 
sawans,  the  NouvelUs  de  la  ripubtiqne  des  lettres,  the  PUUs^bkial 
TransacHons,  and  the  Ada  eruditorum;  many  of  them  were  coOcctod 
by  himself  into  a  Fasciculus  disseriaiumum  (Marburg.  t6os),  of  vhkh 
he  published  also  a  translation  into  French,  Recueude  itatrxs  fAcex 


touckant  quelcues  nouvelles  machiMes  (Cassel,  1605).  Hb  oorrespoa- 
dence  with  Leibnita  and  Huygens,  along  with  a  baography.  was 
published  by  Dr  Ernst  Gerland  (Leibntsens  und  Uuyfou  Brief- 
wecksd  mil  Papin,  nebst  der  BiograpUe  Patins  (Beilia.  iSSi). 
See  also  L.  de  la  &iussaye  and  E.  Pnui,  La  Vie  *i  les  mtcrsfer  d§ 
Denis  Papin  (Paris,  t86o):  and  Baron  Eraoul,  Denis  Papin,  sa  »• 
et  ses  ouvrages  (4th  ed.,  1888). 

PAPINEAU.  LOUIS  JOSEPH  (X786-X87X),  Canadian  rebel 
and  politidan,  son  of  Joseph  Papineau,  royal  notary  and  member 
of  the  house  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  was  bom  at  Montreal 
on  the  7th  of  October  X786.  He  was  educated  at  the  seminary 
of  Quebec,  where  he  devdoped  the  gift  of  dedamatocy  and 
perstiasive  oratory.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Lower  Canada  on 
the  xgth  of  May  18x0.  On  the  x8th  of  June  x8o8  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  province  of  Lower 
Canada,  for  the  county  of  Kent  In  x8x5  he  became  speaker 
of  the  house,  bdng  slready  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the 
French  Canadian  party.  At  this  time  there  were  many  griev- 
ances in  the  countxy  whidi  demanded  redress;  but  eadt  factkm 
was  more  indined  to  insist  upon  the  exerdse  of  its  special  ri^ts 
than  to  fulfil  its  common  Responsibilities.  In  December  iSjo 
Lord  Dalhousie,  governor  of  Lower  Canada,  appointed  Papiaeaa 
a  member  of  the  executive  council;  but  Pai^neau,  findmg  hinasdf 
without  real  influence  on  the  council,  resigned  in  January  1823. 
In  that  year  he  went  to  England  to  protest  on  behalf  of  the 
French  Canadians  against  the  projected  unicm  of  U|^)cr  and 
Lower  Canada,  a  mission  in  which  he  was  soccessfuL  Never- 
thdess  his  exposition  to  the^venmkent  became  more  and  more 
pronounced,  till  in  1827  Lord  Dalhousie  refused  to  oonfirm  his 
appointment  to  the  speakership,  and  resigned  his  goveiDocship 
when  the  house  persisted  in  its  choice,  llie  aim  of  the  French 
Canadian  opposition  at  this  time  was  to  obtain  financial  aad 
also  constitutional  reforms.  Matters  came  to  a  bead  when  the 
legislative  assembly  of  Lower  Canada  refused  snpplies  ax>d 
Papineau  arranged  for  concerted  action  with  William  Vyou 
Mackenzie,  the  leader  of  the  reform  party  in  Upper  Cana<^> 
In  1835  Lord  Gosford,  the  new  govenior  of  Lower  Ca nsdi, 
was  instructed  by  the  cabinet  in  London  to  inquire  into  the 
alleged  gxievaaooa  of  the  French  Csnadians     2ut  the  *y*'y^wVft 
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of  the  opposition  remained  no  less  hostile  than  before,  and  in 
March  1857  the  governor  was  authorized  to  reject  the  demand 
for  constitutional  reform  and  to  apply  public  funds  in  his 
control  to  the  purposes  of  government.  In  June  a  warning 
proclamation  by  the  governor  was  answered  by  a  series  of 
violent  speeches  by  Papineau,  who  in  August  was  deprived  of 
his  commission  in  the  militia. 

Papineau  had  formerly  professed  a  deep  reverence  for  British 
institutions,  and  he  had  acquired  a  theoretical  knowledge  of 
the  constitution,  but  he  did  not  possess  the  qualities  of  a 
statesman,  and  consequently  in  his  determination   to  apply 
the  strict  letter  of  the  constitution  he  overlooked  those  elements 
and  compensating  forces  and  powers  which  through  custom 
and  usage  had  been  incorporated,  in  British  institutions,  and 
had  given  them  permanence.    In  his  earher  career  he  had 
voiced  the  aspirations  of  a  section  of  the  people  at  a  time  when 
it  appeared  to  them  that  their  national  existence  was  threatened. 
In  the  course  of  time  party  strife  became  more  bitter;  real  issues 
were  lost  sight  of;  and  Papineau,  falling  in  with  the  views  of 
one  O'Callaghan,  who  distrusted  everything  British,  became 
an  annexationist.    Realising  that  his  cause  was  not  advanced 
by  persuasive  eloquence,  he  adopted  a  threatening  attitude 
which  caused  men  of  sober  judgment  to  waver  in  their  allegiance. 
These  men  he  denotmced  as  traitors;  but  a  band  of  youthful 
enthusiasts  encouraged  their  leader  in  his  revolutionary  course. 
The  bishop  of  Montreal  and  of  Quebec,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  citizens,  protested,  but  nothing  less  than  bloodshed  would 
satisfy  the  misguided  patriots.    On  the  23rd  of  October  1837 
a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  six  counties  of  Lower  Canada 
was  held  at  St  Charles,  at  which  resistance  to  the  government 
by  force  of  arms  was  decided  upon,  and  in  which  Papineau  took 
part.    In  November  preparations  were  made  for  a  general 
stampede  at  Montreal,  and  on  the  7th  of  the  month  Papineau's 
house  was  sacked  and  a  fight  took  place  between  the  "  con- 
stitutionals "  and  the  **  sons  of  Uberty."    Towards  the  nuddle 
of  November  Colonel  Gore  was  commanded  to  effect  the  arrest 
of  Papineau  and  his  principal  adherents  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.    A  few  hundred  armed  men  had  assembled  at  Saint 
Denis  to  resist  the  troops,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd 
of  November  hostilities  commenced,  which  were  maintained 
for  several  hours  and  resulted  in  many  casualties.    On  the  eve 
of  the  fray  Papineau  sought  safety  in  flight,  followed  by  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  movement.    On  the  ist  of  December 
1837  a  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  Papineau  a  rebel, 
and  placing  a  price  upon  his  head.    He  had  found  shelter  in 
the  United  States,  where  he  remained  in  safety  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  the  fighting.    The  rebellion  broke  out  afresh 
in  the  autumn  of  1838,  but  it  was  soon  repressed.    Those  taken 
in  open  rebellion  were  deported  by  Lord  Durham  to  save  them 
from  the  scaffold;  and  although  90  were  condemned  to  death 
only  13  were  executed. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  transfer  the  responsibility  for 
the  act  of  violence  to  O'Callaghan  and  other  prominent 
leaders  in  the  revolt;  but  Papineau's  own  words,  *'  The  patriots 
of  this  dty  would  have  avenged  the  massacre  but  they  were 
so  poor  and  so  badly  organized  that  they  were  not  fit  to  meet 
the  regular  troops,"  prove  that  he  did  not  discountenance 
recourse  to  arms.  Writing  of  the  events  of  1837  in  the  year 
1848  he  said:  "  The  smallest  success  at  Montreal  or  Toronto 
would  have  induced  the  American  government,  in  spite  of  its 
president,  to  support  the  movement."  It  would  thus  seem 
that  he  was  intriguing  to  bring  about  intervention  by  the  United 
States  with  a  view  to  annexation;  and  as  the  independence 
of  the  French  Canadian  race,  which  he  professed  to  desire, 
could  not  have  been  achieved  under  the  constitution  of  the 
American  republic,  it  is  inconsistent  to  regard  his  services  to 
his  fcUow-countrymen  as  those  of  a  true  patriot.  Papineau, 
in  pursuing  towards  the  end  a  policy  of  blind  passion,  over- 
looked real  grievances,  and  prevented  remedial  action.  After 
the  rebellion  relief  was  accorded  because  the  obstacle  was 
removed,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  broad-minded  statesman,  or 
»  slulful  diplomat,  would  have  accomplished  more  for  French 


Canada  than  the  fiery  eloquence  and  dubious  methods  of  a 
leader  who  plunged  his  followers  into  the  throes  of  war,  and 
deserted  them  at  the  supreme  moment.  From  1839  till  1847 
Papineau  lived  in  Paris.  In  the  latter  year  an  amnesty  was 
granted  to  those  who  had  participated  in  the  rebellion  in  Canada; 
and,  although  in  June  1838  Lord  Durham  had  issued  a  pro- 
clamation threatening  Papineau  with  death  if  he  returned  to 
Canada,  he  was  now  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty. 
On  his  return  to  Canada,  when  the  two  provinces  were  now 
united,  he  became  a  member  of  the  lower  house  and  continued 
to  take  part  in  pubUc  hfe,  demanding  "  the  independence  of 
Canada,  for  the  Canadians  need  never  expect  justice  from 
England,  and  to  submit  to  her  would  be  an  eternal  disgrace." 
He  unsuccessfully  agitated  for  the  re-division  of  upper  and  lower 
Canada,  and  in  1854  retired  into  private  life.  He  died  at 
Montebello,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber 1871. 

See  L.  O.  David,  Les  Deux  Pa^neau;  Fenntngs  Taylor,  Leuis 
Joseph  Papineau  (Montreal.  1865);  Alfred  De  Cellcs,  Papineau- 
Cartur  (Toronto,  1906):  H.  t.  Morgan,  Sketches  of  Celebrated  Cana- 
dians  (Quebec,  1862);  Roses  Cyclopaedia  of  Canadian  Biography 
Annual  Register,  1836-1837 ;  Sir  Spencer  Walpolc,  History  of  Enj^ana 
(5  vols.,  London,  1878-1886),  vol.  iiL  (A.  G.  D.) 

PAPINIAN  (Aemilius  Papikianus),  Roman  jurist,  was 
magister  lib^orum  and  afterwards  praetorian  prefect  under 
Septimius  Severiis.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  emperor, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Britain,  and  before  his  death  Severus 
specially  commended  his  two  sons  to  his  charge.  Papinian 
tried  to  keep  peace  between  the  brothers,  but  with  no  better 
result  than  to  excite  the  hatred  of  Caracalla,  to  which  he  fell  a 
victim  in  the  general  slaughter  of  Geta's  friends  which  followed 
the  fratricide  of  a.d.  212.  The  details  are  variously  related, 
and  have  undergone  legendary  embellishment,  but  the  murdef 
of  Papinian,  which  took  place  under  Caracalla's  own  eyes,  was 
one  of  the  most  disgraceful  crimes  of  that  tyrant.  Little  more 
is  known  about  Papinian.  He  was  perhaps  a  Syrian  by  birth, 
for  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  kinsman  of  Severus's  second  wife, 
Julia  Domna;  that  he  studied  law  with  Severus  under  Scaevola 
is  asserted  in  an  interpolated  passage  in  Spartian  {Caracal,  c.  8). 
Papinlan's  place  and  work  as  a  jurist  are  discussed  under  Rohan 
Law. 

PAPPENHHM,  OOTTFRIBD  HEINRICH.  Count  or  (1594- 
1632),  imperial  field  marshal  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  born 
on  the  29th  of  May  1594  at  the  little  town  of  Pappenheim  on  the 
AltmUhCnow  in  Bavaria,  the  seat  of  a  free  lordship  of  the  empire, 
from  which  the  ancient  family  to  which  he  belonged  derived 
its  name.^  He  was  educated  at  Altdorf  and  at  Tubingen,  and 
subsequently  travelled  in  southern  and  central  Europe,  mastering 
the  various  languages,  and  seeking  knightly  adventures.  His 
stay  in  these  countries  led  him  eventually  to  adopt  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  (1614),  to  which  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  he  abandoned  the  legal  and 
diplomatic  career  on  which  he  had  embarked,  and  in  his  zeal  for 
the  faith  took  service  in  Poland  and  afterwards  under  the 
Catholic  League.  He  soon  became  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
displayed  brilliant  courage  at  the  battle  of  the  White  Hill  near 
Prague  (Nov.  8,  1620),  where  he  was  left  for  dead  on  the  field. 
In  the  following  year  he  fought  against  Mansfeld  in  western 

•  The  family  of  Pappenheim  is  of  great  antiouity.  In  the  12th 
century  they  were  known  as  the  "marshals  of  Kalatin  (Kalden)"; 
in  the  13th  they  first  appear  as  counts  and  marshals  of  Pappenheim, 
their  right  to  the  hereditary  marshalship  of  the  empire  being  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  emperor  Louis  IV.  in  1334.  After  the 
Golden  Bull  of  1355  they  held  Doth  marshalship  and  castle  of  Pappen- 
heim as  fiefs  of  the  Saxon  electorate.  In  the  17th  century  the 
family  was  represented  by  several  lines:  those  of  Pappenheim 
(which  held  the  margraviate  of  StQhlingen  till  1635),  Treutlingctt 
and  Aletzheim,  and  ine  older  branches  (dating  from  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries)  of  the  jnarshals  of  Biberach  and  of  Rechberg- 
VVertingcn-Hohcnreichen.  Gottfried  Heinrich.  who  belonged  to  the 
Treutlingcn  branch,  was  the  only  one  of  this  ancient  and  widely- 
ramified  family  to  attain  great  distinction,  though  many  other  mem- 
bers of  it  played  a  strenuous,  if  subordinate,  part  in  the  history  of 
Germany.  The  fnmily,  mediatized  under  Bavaria  in  1806,  survives 
now  only  in  the  descendants  of  the  Aletzheim  branch. 
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Gemumy,  and  in  1633  became  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  cuirassien, 
afterwartb  the  famous  "  Pappenheimers."  In  the  same  year, 
as  an  ardent  friend  of  Spain,  the  ally  of  his  sovereign  and  the 
(^mpion  of  his  faith,  he  raised  troops  for  the  Italian  war  and 
served  with  the  Spaniards  in  Lombardy  and  the  Grisons.  It 
was  his  long  and  heroic  defence  of  the  post  of  Riva  on  the  Lake 
of  Garda  which  first  brought  him  conspicuously  to  the  front. 
In  1626  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  the  head  of  the  League,  recalled 
him  to  Germany  and  entrusted  him  with  the  suppression  of  a 
dangerous  insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  Upper  Austria. 
Pappenheim  swiftly  carried  out  his  task,  encountering  a  most 
desperate  resistance,  but  always  successful;  and  in  a  few  weeks 
be  had  crushed  the  rebellion  with  ruthless  severity  (actions  of 
ESerdingen,  GmOnden,  VCcklabmck  and  Wolfsegg,  xsth-3oth 
November  1626).  After  this  he  served  with  Tilly  against  King 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  besieged  and  took  WolfenbatteL 
His  hope  of  obtaining  the  sovereignty  and  possessions  of  the 
evicted  prince  was,  after  a  long  intrigue,  definitely  disappointed. 
In  1628  he  was  made  a  coimt  of  the  empire.  The  siege  and  storm 
of  Magdeburg  followed,  and  Pappenheim,  like  Tilly,  has  been 
accused  of  the  most  savage  cruelty  in  this  transaction.  But  it 
is  known  that,  disappointed  of  Wolfenbflttel,  Pappenheim 
desired  the  profitable  sovereignty  of  Magdeburg,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  maintained  that  he  deliberately  destroyed  a  prospec- 
tive source  of  wealth.  At  any  rate,  the  sack  of  Magdeburg  was 
not  more  discreditable  than  Uiat  of  most  other  towns  taken  by 
storm  in  the  X7th  century.  From  the  military  point  of  view 
Pappenheim's  conduct  was  excellent;  his  measures  were  skilful, 
and  his  personal  valour,  as  always,  conspicuous.  So  much 
could  not  be  said  of  his  tactics  at  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld,  the 
loss  of  which  was  not  a  little  due  to  the  impetuous  cavalry 
general,  who  was  never  so  happy  as  when  leading  a  great  charge 
of  horse.  The  retreat  of  the  imperialists  from  the  lost  field  he 
covered,  however,  with  care  and  skill,  and  subsequently  he  won 
great  glory  by  his  operations  on  the  lower  Rhine  and  the  Weser 
hi  rear  of  the  victorious  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Much- 
needed  reinforcements  for  the  king  of  Sweden  were  thus  detained 
in  front  6i  Pappenheim's  small  and  newly-raised  force  in  the 
north.  His  operations  were  far-ranging  and  his  restless  activity 
dominated  the  country  from  Stade  to  Cassel,  and  from  Hildcs- 
heim  to  Maastricht.  Being  now  a  field  mardial  in  the  imperial 
service,  he  was  recalled  to  join  Wallenstein,  and  assisted  the 
generaUssimo  in  Saxony  against  the  Swedes;  but  was  again 
despatched  towartb  Cologne  and  the  lower  Rhine.  In  his 
absence  a  great  battle  became  imminent,  and  Pappenheim  was 
hurriedly  recalled.  He  appeared  with  his  horsemen  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle  of  LUtxen  (Nov.  6th-i6th,  1632).  His 
furious  attack  was  for  the  moment  successfuL  As  Rupert  at 
Marston  Moor  sought  Cromwell  as  his  worthiest  opponent,  so 
now  Pappenheim  sought  Gustavus.  At  about  the  same  time 
as  the  king  was  killed,  Pappenheim  received  a  mortal  wound  in 
another  part  of  the  field.  He  died  on  the  following  day  in  the 
Pleissenburg  at  Leipzig. 
See  KriegsschrifUH  von  hmerischen  OJRcieren  I.  II.  V.  (Munich, 
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PAPPUS  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  Greek  geometer,  flourished 
about  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  a.d.  In  a  period  of  general 
stagnation  in  mathematical  studies,  he  stands  out  as  a  remark- 
able exception.  How  far  he  was  above  his  contemporaries, 
how  little  appreciated  or  understood  by  them,  is  ^own  by  the 
absence  of  references  to  him  in  other  Greek  writers,  and  by  the 
fact  that  his  work  had  no  effect  in  arresting  the  decay  of  mathe- 
matical science.  In  this  respect  the  fate  of  Pappus  strikingly 
resembles  that  of  Diophantus.  In  his  CoUeclion^  Pappus  gives 
no  indication  of  the  date  of  the  authors  whose  treatises  he 
makes  use  of,  or  of  the  time  at  which  he  himself  wrote.  If  we 
had  no  other  information  than  can  be  derived  from  his  work, 
we  should  only  know  that  he  was  later  than  Claudius  Ptolemy 
whom  he  often  quotes.    Suidas  states  that  he  was  of  the  same 


age  as  Theon  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  commentaries  on 
Ptolemy's  great  work,  the  SyiUaxis  malkematica,  and  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  I.  (a.d.  379-39S)«  Suidas  says  stlso 
that  Pappus  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  same  work  of 
Ptolemy.  But  it  would  seem  incredible  that  two  contem- 
poraries should  have  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  tame  style 
composed  commentaries  upon  one  and  the  same  work,  and  yet 
neither  should  have  been  mentioned  by  the  other,  whether  as 
friend  or  opponenL  It  is  more  probable  that  Pappus's  com- 
mentary was  written  long  before  Theon's,  but  was  laii^y 
assimilated  by  the  latter,  and  that  Suidas,  through  failure  to 
disconnect  the  two  commentaries,  wwignfid  a  like  date  to  both. 
A  different  date  is  given  by  the  marginal  notes  to  a  xothoentuiy 
MS.,  where  it  is  stated,  in  connexion  with  the  reign  of  Diodetiaa 
(aj>.  284-305),  that  Pappus  wrote  during  that  period;  and  ia 
the  absence  of  any  other  testimony  it  seems  best  to  accept  the 
date  mdicated  by  the  scholiasL 

The  great  work  of  Pappus,  in  dgiht  books  and  entitled  owai'uyk 
or  ColUctioHt  we  possess  only  in  an  incomplete  form,  the  fiist 
book  being  lost,  and  the  rest  having  suffered  considerably.  Suidas 
enumerates  other  works  of  Pappus  as  follows:  Xttperffit^U 
of«ov/icp(Jd|,  cb  rd  ricvapa  fiifi^da  r^r  IlroXgialoo  ptrfik^ 
trvnii^^un  6v6min}Ma,  irora;io£v  rodt  bf  Atfii/Tg,  ifapotcfitruBL 
The  question  of  Pappus's  commentary  on  Ptolemy's  work  is  <&• 
cussed  by  Kultach,Pap^coUeaic  (Berlin,  1878),  voL  iiL  p.  xin.  leq. 
Pappus  himself  rders  to  another  commentary  of  his  own  on  the 
'AydXs^Mi^a  of  Diodorus,  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  He  afao 
wrote  commentaries  on  Euclid's  ElemeiUs  (of  which  fragments 
are  preserved  in  Produs  and  the  Scholia,  while  that  on  the  tenth 
Book  has  been  found  in  an  Arabic  MS.),  and  on  Ptofem/a 
^kpiumxk. 

The  characteristics  of  Pappus's  CoBtdum  are  that  H  coptatas 
an  account,  systematically  arranged,  of  the  moat  impoitaat 
results  obtahned  by  his  predecessors,  and,  secondly,  notes 
explanatory  of,  or  extending,  i»evknis  diaoovcriea.  These 
discoveries  form,  in  fact,  a  text  upon  whicii  Pai^rai 
enlarges  discursively.  Very  valuable  are  the  systeomtic  intro- 
ductions to  the  various  books  which  set  forth  dearly  in  ooxfiae 
the  contents  and  the  general  scope  of  the  subjects  to  be  treated. 
From  these  introductions  we  are  able  to  judge  of  the  style  of 
Pappus's  writing,  which  is  excellent  and  even  desant  the 
moment  he  is  free  from  the  shackles  of  mathematical  focmdae 
and  expressions.  At  the  same  time,  his  characteristic  ****^''^^ 
makes  his  collection  a  most  admirable  substitute  for  the  texts 
of  the  many  valuable  treatises  of  earlier  mathematicians  cf 
which  time  has  deprived  us.  We  proceed  to  summarise  brieSy 
the  contents  of  that  portion  of  the  CoUectum  which  has  survived, 
mentioning  separatdy  certain  propositioia  which  seem  to  be 
among  the  most  important. 

We  can  onlv  coniecture  that  the  lost  book  L,  as  wdl  as  book  i^ 
was  concernea  with  arithmetic,  book  iiL  being  dearly  aotiodaoed 
as  beginning  a  new  subject. 

The  whole  of  book  ii.  (the  former  part  of  which  is  lost,  the  caocriec 
fragment  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  propoaUion)  rdhtea 
to  a  system  of  multiplication  due  to  ApoUomus  of  Pecga.  Ob  this 
subject  see  Neaaehnaan,  X/febro  ier  Criethtm  (Beriin,  1842),  pp. 
X3V-I34;  and  M.  Cantor,  Ctsch.  d.  Math,  I*  331. 

Book  ill.  contains  geometrical  problems,  pboe  and  aoBd.  It 
may  be  divided  into  five  sections:  (1)  On  the  tamoos  pi obk la  d 
finding  two  mean  proportionab  between  two  grren  finm.  which 
arose  from  that  of  duplicating  the  cube,  reduced  by  Hippooatea 
to  the  former.  Pappua  givea  aeveral  adutiona  of  thia  protkm. 
induding  a  method  of  roaldnji  aucoeasive  approodnatioaa  to  the 
adution,  the  aignificance  d  which  he  apparestlv  failed  toappnciate; 
he  adds  his  own  aolutioa  of  the  more  genenii  problem  ol  bii^r:^ 
geometrically  the  aide  d  a  cube  whose  content  ia  ia  any  jgivca  mj» 
to  that  d  a  given  one.  (2)  On  the  arithmetic,  grometnc  and  bax- 
monic  means  between  two  straight  lines,  and  the  problem  d  represrst- 
ing  all  three  in  one  and  the  same  geometrical  figure.  This  aervr» 
as  an  introduction  to  a  general  theory  d  means,  d  which  Papfx.* 
distinniishes  ten  kinds,  and  gives  a  table  repreaentisg  eocnpks 
of  each  in  whole  numben.  (3)  On  a  curioua  prabloB  auggistcd  by 
Eucl.  i.  91.  (4)  On  the  inacribinK  d  each  d  the  five  tcKohv  pdy* 
hedra  in  a  aphere.  (5)  An  addition  by  a  later  writer  oa  aaochtf 
adution  d  the  first  problem  d  the  book. 

Of  book  iv.  the  title  and  prdace  have  been  lost,  so  ^at  the  pfo- 
gramme  haa  to  be  gathered  from  the  book  itaelf .   At  dw 
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18  tlM  ircO-knowB  geneialiiatiotf  of  EiicL  I.  47,  tbea  f oOow  various 
tbeorems  on  the  drck,  leading  up  to  the  probicfn  of  the  construction 
of  a  eirck  which  shall  circumscribe  three  given  circles,  touching 
each  other  two  and  twa  This  and  several  other  pro^owtions  on 
contact,  «.{.  cases  of  circles  touching  one  another  and  inscribed  in 
the  figure  made  of  three  semicircles  and  known  as  I^^N^  (thpe- 
maktrs  knife)  form  the  first  division  of  the  book.  Pappus  turns 
then  to  a  consideration  of  certain  properties  of  Archiroooes's  spiral, 
the  conchoid  of  Nicomedes  (already  mentioned  in  book  i.  as  supplying 
a  method  of  doubling  the  cube),  and  the  curve  discovered  most 
probably  by  Hippias  of  Elis  about  420  B.C.,  and  known  by  the  name 
i|  rtrpsTuMlfoiwa,  OT  quadratrix.  Proposition  30  describes  the  con- 
struction of  a  curve  «  double  curvature  called  by  Pappus  the  helix 
00  a  sphere;  it  is  described  by  a  point  movii^  uniformly  along  the 
arc  of  a  great  circle,  which  itself  turns  about  its  diameter  uniformly, 
the  point  describing  a  quadrant  and  the  great  circle  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  same  time.  The  area  of  the  surface  included 
between  thb  curve  and  its  base  b  found — the  first  known  instance 
of  a  quadrature  of  a  curved  surface.  The  rest  of  the  book  treats  of 
the  tnsectkm  of  an  angle,  and  the  solution  of  more  seneral  problems 
of  the  same  kind  by  means  of  the  quadratrix  ana  spiral.  In  one 
solution  of  the  former  problem  is  the  first  recorded  use  of  the  property 
of  a  conic  (a  hyperbob)  with  reference  to  the  focus  and  directrix. 

In  book  v.,  after  an  interesting  preface  conceminff  regular  poly- 
gons, and  containing  remarks  upon  the  hexagonal  form  01  tne 
celb  of  honeycombs.  Pappus  addresses  himself  to  the  comparison 
of  the  areas  of  different  pbne  figures  which  have  all  the  same  peri- 
meter (following  2^nodorus's  treatise  on  thb  subject),  and  of  the 
volumes  of  different  solid  figures  which  have  all  the  same  superficbl 
area,  and.  lastly,  a  comparison  of  the  five  regubr  solids  of  Pbto. 
Incidentally  Pappus  describes  the  thirteen  other  polyhedra  bounded 
by  equibteral  and  equbngular  but  not  simibr  polygons,  discovered 
by  Archimedes,  and  nnds,  by  a  method  recalling  that  of  Archimedes, 
the  surface  and  volume  of  a  sphere. 

According  to  the  preface,  book  vi.  b  intended  to  resolve  difficulties 
occurring  in  the  so-called  lUMpit  irroefoitobtttrot.  It  accordingly 
comments  on  the  Spkaerica  of  Theoaosius,  the  Mooing  Sphere  <m 
Autolycus,  Theodouus's  book  on  Day  and  Nightt  the  treatise  of 
Aristarchus  On  the  Sim  and  Distances  of  Uu  Sun  and  Moon,  and 
Euclid's  (Mies  and  Pkaenomena. 

The  preface  of  book  vii.  exf^ins  the  terms  analjrdsand  synthesb, 
and  the  distinction  between  theorem  and  problem.  Pappus  then 
enumerates  works  of  Euclid,  ApoUonius,  Aristaeus  and  Eratos- 
thenes, thirty-three  books  in  idl,  the  substance  of  which  he  intends 
to  give,  with  the  lemmas  necessaiy,  for  their  elucidation.  With 
the  mention  of  the  Porisms  of  Eudia  we  have  an  account  of  the  reU- 
tion  of  porism  to  theorem  and  problem.  In  the  same  preface  is 
includecl  (a)  the  famous  problem  known  by  Pappus's  name,  often 
cnundated  thus:  Hoping^  riven  a  number  if  straight  litus,  to  find 
the  geometric  locus  ofa^otm  such  that  the  lengths  of  ike  perpendiculars 
upon^  or  {more  generaUy)  the  lines  drawn  from  tt  oUiqiuly  at  g;t»en 
inclinations  to,  ike  gieen  lines  satisfy  Ike  condition  that  the  product 
of  certain  of  them  may  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  the  product  of  Ike  remain- 
ing ones;  (Pappus  ooes  not  express  it  in  thb  form  but  Dy  means  of 
compositkMt  of  ratios,  saying  that  if  the  ratio  b  given  which  b  com- 
pounded of  the  ratios  of  pairs — one  of  one  set  and  one  of  another — 
of  the  lines  so  drawn,  and  of  the  ratio  of  the  odd  one,  if  any,  to  a  given 
straight  line,  the  point  will  lie  on  a  curve  given  in  position);  {bj 
the  theorems  which  were  rediscovered  by  and  nameid  after  Paul 
Guldin,  but  appear  to  have  been  discovered  by  Pappus  himself. 
Book  viL  contains  also  (1),  under  the  head  of  the  de  determtnata 
sectume  of  Apollonius,  lemmas  which,  closely  examined,  are  seen  to 
be  cases  of  the  involution  of  six  points;  (2)  important  lemmas  on  the 
Porisms  of  Euclid  (see  Pokism);  (3)  a  lemma  upon  the  Surface  Loci 
of  Euclid  which  states  that  the  locus  of  a  point  such  that  its  dbtance 
from  a  given  point  bean  a  constant  ratio  to  its  distance  from  a  given 
straight  line  is  a  conic,  and  b  followed  by  proofs  that  the  conic  b  a 
parabola,  elllpset  or  hyperbda  aocoiding  as  the  constant  ratio  b 
equal  to,  leas  than  or  greater  than  i  (the  first  recorded  proems  of  the 
properties,  which  do  not  appear  in  ApoUonius). 

Lastly*  book  viii.  treats  principally  of  mechanics,  the  properties 
of  the  centre  of  ;pavi^,  and  some  mechanical  powers.  Interspersed 
are  some  questions  of  pure  geometry.  Proposition  14  shows  how 
to  draw  an  ellipse  through  five  given  points,  and  Prop.  15  gives  a 
draple  construction  for  the  axes  ot  an  ellipse  when  a  pair  of  conjugate 
diameters  are  given. 

AuTHomrms. — Of  the  whole  work  of  Pappus  the  best  edition  is 
that  of  Huttsch,  bearing  the  title  Papfi  alexandrini  coUectumis 
fuae  supersunt  e  libris  manuscripiis  eaidit  latina  interprelatione 
«<  commentariis  instruxit  Fridericus  Huttsch  (Berlin,  1876-1878). 
Previously  the  entire  collection  bad  been  published  only  in  a  Latin 
cranslation,  Patpi  alexandrini  matkcmaticae  coUeclUmes  a  Federico 
Commandino  Uninate  in  latinum  conversae  ei  commeiUariis  iltus- 
tratae  (Pesaro,  1588)  (reprinted  at  Venice,  1589,  and  Pesaro,  1603). 
A  second  (inferior)  edition  of  thb  work  was  published  by  Carolus 


Of  books  which  contain  parts  of  Pappus's  work,  or  treat  inciden- 
ta.Uy  of  it,  we  may  mention  the  following  titles:  (1)  Pappi  alexandrini 
t^Oictiom$s  malhematicae  mau  primum  g^aece  edtdtl  Herm.  Jos.  Eistn^ 


massn,  Ubri  qninH  tan  aUem  (Farisiis,  1824).  (2)  Pappi  alexamdrim 
seeundi  Ubn  mathematieae  coUoctionis  fragmentum  e  cedice  MS. 
edidis  latinum  fecit  notisque  itlustravit  Jokannes  Waltis  (Oxonii, 
1688).  (^)  ApoUonit  pergaei  de  sectume  rattonis  libri  duo  ex  arabuo 
MSt0  lattne  ssrxt,  accedunt  eiusdem  de  secttone  sjtatti  Itbri  duo  resti- 
tuti,  praemiititur  Pappi  alexandrini  praefatio  ad  VII^**  eolUctionu 
mathematuae,  nunc  primum  graece  edita:  cum  lemmatibus  eiusdem 
Pappi  ad  hos  ApoQonii  librost  opera  et  studio  Edmundi  HaUey 
(Oxonii.  1706).  (4)  Der  Sammlung  des  Pappus  von  Alexandrten 
siebentes  und  achles  Buch  griechisch  und  deutsch,  published  by  C  I. 
Gcrhardt,  Halle,  1871.  (5)  The  portions  relating  to  ApoUonius  are 
reprinted  in  Heiberg's  ilpoitonuu,  iL  loi  sqq.  CT.  L.  H  ) 

PAPUANS  (MaUy  papitwak  or  pmoak-pywak,  "frizzled," 
"  woolly*  haired,"  in  reference  to  their  characteristic  hair- 
dressing),  the  name  given  to  the  people  of  New  Guinea  and  the 
other  islands  of  Melanesia..  The  pure  Papuan  seems  to  be 
confined  to  the  north-western  part  of  New  Guinea,  and  possibly 
the  interior.  But  Papuans  of  mixed  bkx>d  are  found  throughout 
the  island  (unless  the  Karons  be  of  Negrito  stock),  and  from 
Flores  in  the  west  to  Fiji  in  the  east.  The  ethnotogiod  affinities 
of  the  Papuans  have  not  been  satisfactorily  settled.  Physically 
they  are  negroid  m  type,  and  while  tribes  allied  to  the  I^puans 
have  been  traced  through  Timor,  Flores  and  the  highlands  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula  to  the  Deccan  of  India,  these  "  Oriental 
negroes,"  as  they  have  been  called,  have  many  curious  resem- 
blances with  some  East  African  tribes.  Besides  the  appearance 
of  the  hair,  the  raised  cicatrices,  the  belief  in  omens  and  sorcery, 
the  practices  for  testing  the  courage  of  youths,  &c.,  they  are 
equally  rude,  merry  and  bobterous,  but  amenable  to  discipline, 
and  with  dcddcd  artbtic  tastes  and  faculty.  Several  of  the 
above  practices  are  common  to  the  Australians,  who,  though 
generally  inferior,  have  many  points  of  resembUnce  (osteologi^ 
and  other)  with  Papuans,  to  whom  the  extinct  Tasmanians 
were  still  more  closely  allied.  It  may  be  that  from  an  indigenous 
Negrito  stock  of  the  Indian  archipebgo  both  negroes  and 
Papuans  sprang,  and  that  the  latter  are  an  original  cross  between 
the  Negrito  and  the  immigrating  Caucasian  who  passed  eastward 
to  found  the  great  PoIynesiaA  race.' 

The  typical  Papuan  b  distincUy  tall,  far  exceeding  the  average 
Malay  height,  and  b  seldom  shorter,  often  uUer,  than  the 
Europoin.  He  b  strongly  built,  somewhat  "spur-heeled." 
He  varies  in  colour  from  a  sooty-brown  to  a  black,  little  less 
intense  than  that  of  the  darkest  negro.  He  has  a  small  dolicho- 
cephalous  head,  prominent  nose  somewhat  curved  and  high 
but  depressed  at  the  tip,  high  narrow  forehe^Mi  frith  projecting 
brows,  oval  face  and  dark  eyes.  The  jaw  projects  and  the  lips 
are  f uIL  Hb  hair  b  black  and  frizzly,  worn  generally  in  a  mop, 
often  of  large  dimensions,  but  sometimes  worked  into  plaits 
with  grease  or  mud.  On  some  islands  the  men  collect  their  hair 
into  small  bunches,  and  carefully  bind  each  bunch  round  with 
fine  vegetable  fibre  from  the  roots  up  to  within  about  two  inches 
from  the  end.  Dr  Turner*  gives  a  good  description  of  thb 
process.  He  once  counted  the  bunches  on  a  young  man's  head, 
and  found  nearly  seven  hundred.  There  b  usually  little  hair 
on  the  face,  but  chest,  legs  and  fore-arms  are  generally  hirnite, 
the  hair  short  and  crbp. 

The  constitution  of  society  b  everywhere  simple.     The 

^  Huxley  believed  that  the  Papuans  were  more  dosdy  allied  to 
the  negroes  of  Africa  than  any  other  race.  Later  scientbts  have 
endeavoured  to  identify  the  Papuans  with  the  Negritos  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  Semangs  of  the  Maby  Peninsub.  Alfred 
Russel  Walbce  pronounced  against  thb  hypothesis  in  an  appendix 
to  his  Malay  Archipdaf,o  (1883  ed.,  p.  602),  where  he  observes  that 
"  the  black,  wooUy-haired  races  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Maby 
Peninsub  .  .  .  have  little  affinity  or  resemblance  to  the  Papuans. ' 
Dr  A.  B.  Meyer,  who  spent  several  years  in  the  Mab^  Archipebgo 
and  New  Guinea,  developed  a  contrary  condurion  in  his  Die  Negritos 
der  Philippinen  (1878),  holding  that  the  Nesritos  and  Papuans  are 
identical,  and  that  possibly,  or  even  probably,  the  former  are  an 
offshoot  of  the  btter,  like  some  other  Polynesian  isbnders.  A.  C. 
Haddon,  discussing,  in  Nature  (September  1899),  a  bter  paper  by 
Dr  Meyer  in  EngUsh  on  the  same  subject  {The  Distribution  of  tlie 
Negritos,  Dresden,  1899),  practically  adopted  Meyer's  views,  after 
an  independent  examination  of  numerous  skulls.  As  to  how  the 
Papuans,  who  are  the  aborigines  of  New  Guinea,  mav  have  peopled 
other  and  much  more  distant  isbnds,  information  b  lacldng. 

*  Nineteta  Years  ts  Polynesia,  pp.  77,  78. 
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people  live  in  village  communities  whose  members  appear  to  be 
more  or  less  inter-related.  There  are  no  priests  and  no  heredi- 
tary chiefs,  though  among  the  more  advanced  tribes  rank  is 
hereditary.  Totemistic  clans  have  been  observed  in  Torres 
strait,  and  on  the  Finsch  and  west  coasts.  Chiefship  is  quite 
unrecognized,  except  on  the  Keriwina  Islands.  Possessions, 
such  as  gardens,  houses,  pigs,  &c.,  belong  to  individuals  and  not 
to  the  community,  and  pass  to  the  owner's  heirs,  who  differ  in 
relationship  in  different  districts.  The  land  within  certdn 
boundaries  belongs  to  the  tribe,  but  a  member  may  take  posses- 
sion of  any  unappropriated  portion.  There  are  certain  degrees 
of  relationship  within  which  a  man  may  not  marry.  In  some 
districts  he  may  not  marry  into  his  own  village,  or  into  his 
mother's  tribe;  in  others  be  may  select  a  wife  from  certain 
tribes  only.  Payment,  or  a  present,  is  always  made  for  a  wiffc 
to  her  father,  brother  or  guardian  (who  is  generally  her  maternal 
uncle).  Presents  are  also  often  made  to  the  bride.  Polygamy 
is  practised,  but  not  frequently,  and  from  the  wife  (or  wives) 
there  comes  no  opposition.  The  child  belongs  sometimes  to 
the  mother's,  sometimes  to  the  father's  tribe.  The  Papuan 
woman,  who  is,  as  a  rule,  more  modest  than  the  Polynesian,  is 
the  household  drudge,  and  does  the  greater  part  of  the  outdoor 
work,  but  the  man  assists  in  clearing  new  gardens  and  in  di^ng 
and  planting  the  soil. 

In  western  New  Guinea,  according  to  the  Dutch  missionaries, 
there  is  a  vague  notion  of  a  universal  spirit,  practically  represented 
by  several  malevolent  powers,  as  Manotn,  the^  most 
powerful,  who  re«dea  in  the  woods;  Narwoje,  in  the 
clouds,  above  the  trees,  a  sort  of  Erl-KOnig  who  carries 
off  children;  Faknik,  in  the  rocks  by  the  sea,  who  raises  storms. 
As  a  protection  against  these  the  people  construct — having  first 
with  much  ceremony  chosen  a  tree  for  the  purpose — certain  rude 
images  called  karwars,  each  representing  a  recently  dead  pro- 
genitor, whose  spirit  is  then  invoked  to  occupy  the  image  and 
protect  them  against  their  enemies  and  give  success  to  their 
undertakings.  The  karwar  is  about  a  foot  high,  with  head  dis- 
proportionately large;  the  male  figures  are  sometimes  represented 
with  a  spear  and  shield,  the  female  holding  a  snake.  They  observe 
omens,  nave  magicians  and  rain-makers,  and  sometimes  resort  to 
ordeal  to  discover  a  crime.  Temples  (so  called)  are  found  in  the 
north  and  west,  built  like  the  houses,  but  larger,  the  piles  being 
carved  into  figures,  and  the  roof-beams  and  other  prominent  points 
decorated  with  representations  of  crocodiles  or  lizards,  coarse  human 
figures,  and  other  grotesque  ornamentation;  but  their  use  is  not 
dear.  Neither  temples  nor  images  (except  small  figures  worn  as 
amulets)  occur  among  the  people  of  the  south-east;  but  thev  have  a 
great  dread  of  departed  spirits,  especially  thoae  of  the  hostile  inland 
tribes,  and  of  a  being  called  Vata,  who  causes  disease  and  death. 

All  Papuans  believe  that  withm  them  resides  an  invisible  other 
self,  or  spirit,  which  may  occasionally  leave  the  body  in  the  hours 
of  sleep  and  after  death  hovers  for  some  period  at  least  round  the 
scenes  of  its  embodied  life.  This  ghost  acquires  supernatural  powers, 
which  at  any  time  it  may  return  to  exercise  inimically  to  relations 
or  acquaintances  who  offend  it.  In  the  dark,  and  in  the  depths  of 
forests  or  mountains,  malevolent — never  embodied — spirits  love 
to  be  abroad.  These  are  the  spirits  which,  taking  up  their  abode 
in  a  village,  cause  disease  and  death ;  and  to  escape  from  such  attacks 
the  inhaoiunts  may  fly  the  village  for  good,  and,  by  dwelling 
scattered  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest  for  a  time  before  choosing  a  new 
site,  they  hope  to  throw  their  enemy  off  their  trail.  Spirits  of  evil, 
but  not  of  good,  therefore  require  to  be  propitiated.  The  powers 
of  nature — ^thunder,  lightning  and  storm,  all  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  evil  and  angry  spints— are  held  in  the  greatest  dread.  Under  the 
category  of  religious  observances  may  perhapa  come  thoae  held 
previously  to  the  departure  of  the  gi^t  trading  or  lakatoi  fleet: 
their  taboo-proclaiming  customs,  tneir  ceremonial  and  sacred 
initiation  ceremonies  for  boys  and  girls  on  reaching  puberty,  when 
masks  are  worn  and  the  "  oull-roarer  "  swung,  as  also  the  harvest 
festivals,  at  which  great  trophies  of  the  produce  of  field  and  forest 
arc  erected,  preparatory  to  a  big  feast  enlivened  with  muuc  and 
dancing.  In  the  north  and  north-east  of  New  Guinea  ancestor- 
worship  is  widely  practised.  Amulets  are  worn  to  ensure  success 
in  buying,  selling,  hunting,  fishing  and  in  war,  as  well  as  for  protection 
against  evil.  Circumcision  is  practised  in  some  regions.  Although 
some  of  the  coast  peoples  are  nominally  Mahommcdans,  and  some 
few  converts  to  Christianity  have  been  made,  the  vast  majority  of 
Papuans  remain  pagan. 

The  dead  are  disposed  of  in  various  ways.  The  spirit  is  supposed 
not  to  leave  the  body  immediately,  and  a  corpse  is  either  buried  for 
a  time,  and  then  disinterred  and  the  bones  cleaned  and  deposited 
in  or  near  the  deceased's  dwelling  or  in  some  distant  cave;  or  the 
body  is  exposed  on  a  platform  or  dried  over  a  fire,  and  the  mummy 
kept  for  a  few  years.    Sometimes  the  head,  oftencr  the  jaw-buuc 


and  portions  of  the  skeleton  are  preserved  as  relics.  littk  __ 
are  frequently  erected  over  the  grave  as  a  habitation  for  the  spirit. 
Soon  after  death  food  is  offered  to  the  departed — with  an  infant 
a  calabash  of  its  mother's  milk — ^and  that  he  may  have  no  wants, 
his  earthly  possessions,  after  being  broken,  are  laid  near  his  resting- 
place.  A  path  through  the  jungle  from  the  grave  to  the  sea  is 
often  made  so  that  the  ^irit  nuy  bathe.  A  widow  must  shave  her 
bead,  smear  her  body  with  black  and  the  exudations  ot  the  corpv, 
and  wear  mourning  for  a  long  time.  The  dead  are  referred  to  by 
some  roundabout  phrase,  never  by  name,  for  this  might  have  the 
dangerous  result  of  bringing  back  the  spirit.  These  dwell  dtutAy 
in  the  moon,  and  are  particularly  active  at  full  moon.  The  houses 
which  they  haunt,  and  beneath  or  near  which  their  bodies  are  buried, 
are  deserted  from  time  to  time,  especially  by  a  oewly-marriid 
couple  or  by  women  before  child-birth. 

Yams,  taro  and  sweet  poutoes  constitute  in  soae  districts  the 
main  food  of  the  people,  while  in  others  ago  is  the  staple  diet 
Forest   fruits  and  vegetables  are  also  eaten.     Maiae  «_.. 

and  rice—which  are  not  indigenous — ^are  eagerly  sought  ^*^ 
after.  The  Papuan  varies  his  vegetable  diet  with  the  flesh  of 
the  wild  pig,  wallatn  and  other  small  animals,  which  are  hunted 
with  dogs.  Birds  are  snared  or  limed.  Fish  abound  at  many  parts 
of  the  coast,  and  are  taken  by  Unes,  or  speared  at  night  by  uxch- 
light,  or  netted,  or  a  river  is  dammed  and  the  fish  stupefied  with  the 
root  ol  a  milletia.  Turtle  and  dugong  are  caucht.  The  kima,  a 
great  mussel  weighing  (without  sheU)  so  to  %o  lb,  and  other  shcfl- 
fish,  are  eaten,  as  are  also  dogs,  flying  foxes.  lizards,  beetles  and  al 
kinds  of  insects.  Food  is  cooked  in  various  ways.  Cooldng-pots. 
made  at  various  parts  of  the  coast,  form  one  oi  the  great  excSaitjcs 
for  sago;  but  where  such  vessels  do  not  reach,  food  is  cooked  by  tbc 
women  on  the  embers,  done  up  in  leaves,  or  in  holes  in  the  groued 
over  heated  stones.  The  sexes  eat  apart.  In  the  interior  salt  is 
difficult  to  get,  and  sea-water,  which  is  carried  inland  in  holbw 
bamboos,  is  used  in  cooking  in  {dace  of  it.  Salt,  too.  is  obtaiaed 
from  the  ashes  of  wood  saturated  by  sea-water.  In  the  Fly  Riw 
region,  kava.  prepared  from  Ptper  metkysticum.  is  drunk  vitboat 
any  of  the  ceremonial  importance  associated  with  it  in  Pol)ae%a. 
As  a  rule  the  Papuans  have  no  intoxicating  drink  and  do  not  kco« 
the  art  of  fermenting  palm-sao  or  cane-juice.  Tobacco  is  indigraous 
in  some  parts,  and  is  smoked  everywhere,  except  on  the  northeast 
coast  ana  on  the  islands,  where  its  use  is  quite  unknown,  in  socc 
few  districts  a  species  of  clay  is  eaten. 

The  male  Papuan  is  usually  naked  save  for  a  k>in-chyth  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  Hibiscus.  Broussonctia  and  other  plants,  or  a  gbdle  of 
leaves.  In  the  more  civilized  parts  cotton  garments  ^^^. 
are  used.  Papuans  have  usually  a  great  oisUke  to  ^T 
rain  and  carr^  a  mat  of  pandanus  leaves  as  a  protecticm 
against  it.  Except  in  one  or  two  localities  (on  the 
north-east  and  west),  the  women  are  invariably  decently  dothed 
The  Papuan  loves  personal  adornment  and  loses  no  chance  at 
dressing  himself  up.  His  chief  home-made  ornaments  are  necklaces 
armlets  and  ear-rings  of  shells,  teeth  or  fibre,  and  cassowary,  cockatjo. 
or  bird  of  paradise  feathers — the  last  two,  or  a  Rover,  are  von 
through  the  septum  oi  the  nose.  With  his  head  endrded  by  i 
coronet  of  dogs  teeth,  and  covered  with  a  network  cap  or  piece  U 
bark-cloth,  the  septum  of  the  nose  transfixed  by  a  peadl  of  fcoae 
or  shell,  and  perhaps  a  shell  or  fibre  armlet  or  two.  the  Papuas  n 
in  compfete  everyday  attire.  On  festal  occasions  he  decks  his  «t> 
forked-out  and  dyed  hair  with  feathers  and  flowers,  and  scuc 
others  in  his  ear-lobe  holes  and  under  his  armlets;  while  a  vanur 
will  have  ooula  shells  and  various  bones  of  his  victims  danglii^faa 
ringlets  of  his  hair,  or  fixed  to  his  armbands  or  girdle.  The  Pipcoa 
comb  b  characteristic  This  is  a  long  piece  of  bamboo  split  at  oar 
end  into  prongs,  while  the  other  projects  beyond  the  fortheai 
sometimes  two  feet  or  more,  and  into  it  are  stuck  the  bright  feathers 
of  parrots  and  other  birds.  The  fairer  tribes  at  the  east  end  taitr. 
no  definite  meaning  apparently  being  atuched  to  the  pattereu  &? 
they  welcome  suggestions  from  Manchester.  For  the  women  k  -s 
simply  a  decoration.  Men  are  not  tattooed  till  they  haTe  k3ei 
some  one.  Raised  cicatrices  usually  take  the  place  of  tattootag  v:>A 
the  darker  races.  Rosenberg  says  the  scars  on  the  breast  and  aras 
register  the  number  of  sea-voyages  made. 

The  Papuans  build  excellent  canoes  and  other  boats,  and  ia  sooe 
districts  there  are  professional  boat-buiklers  of  great  skill,  the  best 
craft  coming  from  East  Cape  and  the  Louisiades.  These  ^^ 
boats  are  etther  plain  dug-outs,  with  or  without  out-  a^m^ 
riggers,  or  regularly  built  by  planks  tightly  laced  and 
well  caulked  to  an  excavated  keel.  The  roost  remarkable  of  tbar 
vessels  is  the  "  lakatoi."  composed  of  several  capactous  diQ-c^A 
each  nearly  50  ft.  long,  which  are  strongly  lashed  together  to  a  ««:-^ 
of  some  34  ft.,  declud  and  fitted  with  two  masts,  each  (xn-^ 
a  huge  mat  sail  picturesquely  fashioned.  On  the  deck  h^b  cri:>* 
are  built  for  the  reception  of  some  thousands  of  pieces  ol  ptx-r-s 
for  conveyance  annually  to  the  Fly  River  district  to  excfaaqgr  for  b;\ 
Papuans  are  very  fond  of  music,  using  Pan-pipes,  a  Jew's  h*-;  -• 
the  Papuans'  own  tabrication.  and  the  nute;  on  occasions  j,,^ 
of  ceremony  the  drum  only  is  used — this  instrument  being  _. 

always  open  at  one  end  and  tapped  by  the  fingers.   To  the  acctW-.v^^ 
ment  of  the  drum,  dancing— ^as  a  rhythmic  but  stationary 
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of  the  feet  or  an  evolutionary  march — almost  invariably  goes,  but 
randy  singing.  All  sorts  of  jingling  sounds  also  are  music  to  the  car, 
especially  tlw  clattering  in  time  of  strings  of  beans  in  their  dry  shells, 
and  so  these  and  other  rattles  are  found  attached  to  the  drum, 
1^-bandftand  many  of  the  utensils,  implements  and  weapons. 
.  Nearly  aU  Papuan  houses  are  built  m  Malay  fashion  on  piles,  and 
this  not  only  on  the  coast  but  on  the  hillsides.  In  the  north,  the 
„  -east  and  south-west  of  the  island  immense  communal 

^""^     bouses  (morong)  are  met  with.   Some  of  these  are  between 
500  and  700  ft.  in  length,  with  a  rounded,  boat-shaped  roof  thatched 
with  palm-branches,  and  looking  inmde,  when  undivided,  like  dark 
tunnels.    In  some  districts  the  natives  Uve  together  in  one  of  these 
giant  structures,  which  are  divided  into  compartments.    Communal 
dwellings  on  a  much  sroaller  scale  occur  at  Meroka,  east  of  the 
Astrolabe  mountains.     As  a  rule  elsewhere  each  family  has  its 
independent  dwelling.    On  the  north  coast  the  houses  are  not  built 
on  piles;  the  walls,  of  bamboo  or  palm  branches,  are  very  low,  and 
the  projecting  roof  nearly  reaches  the  ground;  a  barrier  at  the 
entrance  keeps  out  pigs  and  dogs.    A  sort  of  table  or  bench  stands 
outside,  usea  by  the  men  only,  for  meals  and  for  the  subsequent 
siesta.    In  east  New  Guinea  sometimes  the  houses  are  two-storeyed, 
the  tower  part  being  used  for  stores.    The  ordinary  house  is  60  to 
70  ft.  long  with  a  passage  down  the  centre,  and  stands  on  a  platform 
or  veranmi  raised  on  piles,  with  the  ridge-pole  projecting  consider- 
ably at  the  gables  so  that  the  roof  may  cover  it  at  each  end.    Under 
this  shade  the  inmates  spend  much  d  their  time;  here  their  meals, 
which  are  cooked  on  the  ground  beneath  the  house,  are  served. 
The  furniture  connsts  of  earthen  bowls,  drinking-cups,  wooden 
neck-rests,  spoons,  &c.,  artistically  carved,  mats,  plaited  baskets 
and  boxes.     The  pottery  is  moulded  and  fire-baked.     In  a  few 
districts  villages  are  built  at   a   short   distance  off  the  shore, 
as  a  protection  against  raids  by  the  inland  tribes.    The  interior 
villages  are  frequently  situated  on  hill  crests,  or  on  top  of  steep> 
^oed  rocks  as  difficult  of  access  as  possible,  whence  a  clear  view 
all  round  can  be  had.    Where  such  natural  defences  are  wanting 
the  village  b  protected  by  high  palisades  and  by  fightii^  platforms 
on  trees  commanding  its  approaches.     The      dobbos?'  or  tree- 
bouses,  btiilt  in  high  trees,  are  more  or  less  peculiar  to  British  New 
Guinea.    On  the  north-east  coast  many  of  the  villages  are  tastefully 
kept,  their  whole  area  being' clean  swept,  nicely  sanded,  and  planted 
with  ornamental  shrubs,  and  have  ra  thdr  centre  little  square 
pailaver  places  Uid  with  flat  stones,  each  with  an  erect  stone  pillar 
as  a  back-rest.    Excellent  suspension  bridges  span  some  01  the 
larger  rivers,  made  of  interlaced  rattan  ropes  secured  to  trees  on 
oppo«te  banks,  so  very  similar  to  those  seen  m  Sumatra  as  to  suggest 
aome  Malay  influence. 

Papuan  weapons  are  the  bow  and  arrow  (in  the  Fly  Rnwr  region, 
the  north  and  north-east  coasts) ;  a  beheading  knife  of  a  sharp  seg- 
■-.,  ment  of  bamboo;  a  shafted  stone  club — rayed,  disk- 

wrv^mr,  ,}^p^  g^  ball-headed  (in  use  all  over  the  island) :  speara 
of  various  forms,  pointed  and  barbed;  the  spear-throwcr  (on  the 
Finsch  coast);  and  hardwood  clubs  and  shielas,  widely  differing  in 
pattern  and  ornamentation  with  the  district  of  their  manufacture. 
The  Papuan  bow  i^  rather  short,  the  arrows  barbed  and  tipped  with 
cassowary  or  human  bone.  The  Papuans  are  mostly  ignorant  of 
iron,  but  work  skilfully  with  axes  of  stone  or  tridacna  shell  and  bone 
chisels,  cutting  down  trees  30  in.  in  diameter.  Two  men  working 
on  a  tree  trunk,  one  making  a  cut  with  the  adze  lengthwise  and  the 
other  chopping  off  the  piece  across,  will  soon  hollow  out  a  large  canoe. 
Every  man  has  a  stone  axe,  each  vilbge  generally  owning  a  large 
oae.  Their  knives  are  o(  bamboo  hardened  by  fire.  In  digging  they 
use  the  pointed  stick.  In  British  New  Guinea  alone  u  the  man- 
catcher  (a  rattan  loop  at  the  end  of  a  handle  with  a  pith  spike  pro- 
tecting into  it)  met  with.  In  the  D'Entrecasteaux  Islands  the  sling 
IS  in  use.  For  war  the  natives  smear  themselves  in  grotesque 
fashion  with  lime  or  ochres,  and  in  some  parts  hold  in  their  teeth 
against  the  chin  a  faoe-like  mask,  supposed  to  strike  terror  into  the 
foe,  against  whom  they  advance  wanly  (if  not  timidly),  yelling  and 
blowing  their  war-trumpets.  The  war  canoe  (which  is  a  long,  narrow 
dug-out  outrigger,  capable  of  holding  twenty-eight  men)  is  only  a 
transport,  for  they  never  fight  in  it.  The  conch-mell  is  the  trumpet 
of  alarm  and  call  to  arms.  The  vendetta — resuhing,  when  success- 
ful, in  the  bringing  back  the  head  of  the  slain  as  a  trophy  to  be  set 
op. as  a  house  ornament — is  widely  practised.  The  eastern  tribes 
aalote  by  squeezing  simultaneously  the  nose  and  stomach,  and  both 
there  and  on  the  north  coast  friendship  is  ratified  by  sacrificing  a 
dog.  In  other  places  they  wave  green  branches,  and  on  the  south 
coast,  pour  water  over  their  heacU,  a  custom  noticed  by  Cook  at 
Mallicolo  (New  Hebrides).  Among  other  pets  they  keep  little  pigs, 
which  the  women  suckle. 

The  Papuan  numerals  extend  usually  to  5  only.  In  Astrolabe 
Bay  the  limit  is  6;  with  the  more  degraded  tribes  it  u  3,  or,  as  in 
Torres  ftraits,  they  have  names  only  for  i  and  2 ;  3  is  2  -{- 1 . 

language. — ^The  Papuan  languages  or  dialects  are  very  numerous. 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  perpetual  intertribal  hostility  which  has 
f entered  isolation.  In  grammatical  structure  there  is  considerable 
steaemMance  between  these  dialects,  but  the  verbal  differences  have 
fjecome  great.  Several  dialects  are  sometimes  found  on  one  island. 
The   foUowiog  are  soma  broad .  characterittics  of  the  Papuan 


languages.  Consonants  are  freely  used;  some  of  the  consonantal 
sounds  being  difficult  to  represent  by  Roman  characters.  Many  of 
the  syllables  are  closed.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  difference 
between  the  definite  and  the  indefinite  article,  except  in  Fiji. 
Nouns  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  takes  a  pronominal 
suffix,  while  the  other  never  takes  sudi  a  suffix.  The  principle  of 
this  division  appeara  to  be  a  near  or  remote  connexion  between  the 
possessor  and  the  thing  possessed.  Those  things  which  belong  to  a 
person,  as  the  parts  of  his  body,  &c.,  take  the  pronominal  su(fix; 
a  thing  possessed  merely  for  use  would  not  take  it.  Thus,  in  Fijian 
the  word  line  means  either  a  son  or  a  daughter— one's  own  child.' 
and  it  takes  the  possessive  pronoun  suffixed,  as  luvena;  but  the  word 
nfone,  a  child,  but  not  necessarily  one's  own  child,  takes  the  passes* 
sive  pronoun  before  it,  as  nana  ngone,  his  child,  tus.  his  to  look  after 
or  bring  up.  Gender  is  only  sexual.  Many  words  are  used  indis- 
criminately, as  nouns,  adjectives  or  verbs,  without  change;  but 
sometimes  a  noun  is  indicated  by  its  termination.  In  most  of  the 
languages  there  are  no  changes  in  nouns  to  fotm  the  plural,  but  an 
added  numeral  indicates  number.  Case  is  shown  by  particles, 
which  precede  the  nouns.  Adjectives  follow  their  substantives. 
Pronouns  are  numerous,  and  the  personal  pronoun  includes  four 
numbers — singular,  dual,  trinal  and  general  plural,  also  inclusive 
and  exclusive.  Almost  any  word  may  be  made  into  a  verb  by  using 
with  it  a  verbal  particle.  The  difference  in  the  verbal  particles  in 
the  different  languages  is  very  great.  In  the  verbs  there  are 
causative,  iutensive  or  frequentative,  and  reciprocal  forms. 

See  R.  H.  Codrington,  TTie  Melanesians  (1891),  Mdanesian 
Languages  (1885);  B.  Bagen,  Unter  den  Papuas  (Wiesbaden,  1899); 
G.  von  der  Gabelentz  and  A.  B.  Meyer,  Btitrdge  tur  Kenntniss  der 
nulanestscken,  6fc.^  Spracken  (Leipzig.  1882);  A.  B.  Meyer  and  R. 
Parkinson,  Album  von  Pap^  Typen  (Dresden.  1894);  F.  S.  A.  de 
Clercq,  Etknograpkische  Beschrintng  van  de  West-en  Noordkust  van 
N.  N.  G.  (Leiden.  1893);  A.  C.  Haddon,  Decoraiive  Art  of  British 
New  Cutnea  (Dublin,  1894). 

PAPYRUS,  the  paper  reed,  the  Cypenu  Papyrus  of  Linnaeus, 
in  andent  times  widely  cultivated  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  where 
it  was  used  for  various  purposes,  and  e^>edaUy  as  a  writing 
material.  The  plant  is  now  extinct  in  Lower  Egypt,  but  is 
found  in  the  Upper  Nile  regions  and  in  Abyssinia.  Theo- 
phrastus  {Hist,  plani.  iv.  xo)  states  that  it  likewise  grew  in 
Syria;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  it  was  also  a  native  plant  of  the 
Niger  and  Euphrates.  Its  Greek  title  ir&irvpof,  Lat.  papyrus^ 
appears  to  be  of  Egy'ptian  origin.  By  Herodotus  it  is  always 
called  fii^lkoi.  The  first  accurate  description  of  the  plant  is 
given  by  Theophrastus,  from  whom  we  learn  that  it  grew  in 
shallows  of  2  cubits  (about  3  ft.)  or  less,  its  main  root  being  of 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  wrist  and  xo  cubits  in  length.  From 
this  root,  which  lay  horizontally,  smaller  roots  pushed  down  into 
the  mud,  and  the  stem  of  the  plant  sprang  up  to  the  height  of 
4  cubits,  being  triangular  and  tapering  in  form.  The  tufted 
head  or  umbel  is  likened  by  Pliny  to  a  thyrsus. 

The  various  uses  to  which  the  papyrus  plant  was  applied  are 
also  enumerated  by  Theophrastus.  Of  the  head  nothing  could 
be  made  but  garlands  for  the  shrines  of  the  gods;  but  the  wood 
of  the  root  was  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  dMerent  utensils 
ki  well  as  for  fueL  Of  the  stem  of  the  plant  were  made  boats, 
sails,  mats,  cloth,  cords,  and,  above  all,  writing  materials.  Its 
pith  was  aUw  a  common  article  of  food,  and  was  eaten  both 
cooked  and  in  its  natural  state.  Herodotus,  too,  notices  its 
consumption  as  food  (ii.  92),  and  incidentally  mentions  that  it 
provided  the  material  of  which  the  priests'  sandals  were  made 
(ii.  37).  He  likewise  refers  to  the  use  of  byblus  as  tow  for 
caulking  the  seams  of  ships;  and  the  statement  of  Theophrastus 
that  King  Antigonus  made  the  rigging  of  his  fleet  of  the  same 
material  is  illustrated  by  the  ship's  cable,  ftrXov  fiifpfupw, 
wherewith  the  doors  were  fastened  when  Ulysses  slew  the  suitors 
in  his  hall  (Odyss.  zxi.  390).  That  the  plant  was  itself  used 
aUw  as  the  prindpal  material  in  the  construction  of  light  skiffs 
suitable  for  the  navigation  of  the  pools  and  shallows  of  the  Nile, 
and  even  of  the  river  itself,  is  shown  by  sculptures  of  the  fourth 
djmasty,  in  which  men  are  represented  building  a  boat  with 
stems  cut  from  a  neighbouring  plantation  of  papyrus  (Lepsius, 
Denkm.  ii.  X3).  It  is  to  boats  of  this  description  that  Isaiah 
probably  refers  in  the  "  vessels  of  bulrushes  upon  the  waters  " 
(xviii.  2).  If  the  Hebrew  gOmer  i"^)  also  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  something  may  be  said  m  favour 
of  the  tradition  that  the  bulrushes  of  wUch  the  ark  was  composed 
b  which  the  infant  Moses  was  laid  were  in  fact  papyrus.    But 
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Menu  budly  credible  tlut  [he  Cypaui  fapynu  tnuld  hive 
Bced  for  ihe  m»ny  lua  lo  which  it  is  uid  to  have  been  KM>Ued 
1  we  Duy  conclude  thit  levenl  planti  of  thr  EeouA  Cyfena 

man  which  is  supported  by  the  words  of  Strabo,  who  rnentions 
Ji  hiFerior  And  superior  qualities.    The  Cypenu  diva  Is  still 


IiDwn  in  Egypti  "i^  i>  i"^  t°  this  day  [or  muy  of  the  puipOM* 
nsBiid  by  ancient  wriiers. 

The  widespread  use  Ihroughoul  the  indent  world  of  the 
writing  imlerial  minufactuicd  from  Che  papyrus  plant  is 
■ttaied  by  early  wriiers,  ud  by  documents  4nd  •culplure$. 
Papyrus  nJls  are  represented  in  andeot  Egyptian  wall-paintings; 
and  extant  exunplei  o[  the  rolls  themselves  ire  luSdenily 
pumerout.  The  most  asdent  Egyptian  papyiut  now  known 
contains  accounu  of  the  reign  d[  King  Ana  (jsSo-sjjfi  B^.)' 
The  eariieat  literwy  papyrus  is  that  known,  (rom  the  name  of 
its  former  owner,  KS  the  Prissc  papyrus,  and  now  preserved  at 
Paris,  containing  a  woric  composed  in  the  rdgn  of  a  king  of  the 
fifth  dynasty,  and  computed  to  be  itscU  of  the  age  ol  upwardi 
of  isoo  years  B.c^  The  papyri  discovered  in  Egypt  have  often 
been  found  in  tombs,  and  in  the  hands,  or  swathed  with  the 
bodies,  of  mummies-  The  ritual  of  the  dead  la  moat  fre- 
quently the  subject.  Besides  the  ritual  and  religious  rolls,  there 
are  the  hieratic,  dvil  and  Uteiary  documents,  and  the  demotic 
hoiial  papyri,  relating  generally  to  sales  of  property. 

o  the  Assyrians, 


papyn  i 


copy 


Papyrus  was  also  known 
bo  called  it "  the  reed  of  Egypt." 
The  early  use  of  Fapyru*  among  the  Gredt*  Ii  proved  by  the 
ference  of  Herodotus  (v.  jS)  to  Its  introduction  unoDg  the 
>nian  Creeks,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  tufietfei,  "  lUna," 
le  material  to  which  they  had  already  been  iccuMnmed.  In 
thens  it  was  doubtleu  in  use  lor  literary  a*  well  as  for  other 
irposes  u  early  u  the  jth  century  b^  An  inscription 
lating  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Erechtfaeum  In  407  i.e. 
cords  the  purchase  of  two  papyrus  rolls,  to  be  used  for  the  fair 

■  rough  accounts.    The  very  large  number  of  classical 
Creek  papyri,  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  later  periods, 

■  been  recovered  in  Egypt,  an  noticed  in  the  article  on 
...PHY.  Tbc  rolls  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaoeun 
generally  the  ten  lolefesling  works  of  wnlert  of  tht 

npicuresn  schooL 

Papyrus  alio  made  !ta  way  bla  Italy,  but  at  hi 
period  there  it  nothing  to  show.  It  may  he  presumei 
that  from  the  very  firet  it  was  employed  as  the 

eitendve.  for  not  only  was  it  required  for  the  production  of 
boots,  but  it  WIS  universally  employed  for  domestic  purposes, 
conespondence  and  legal  document*.    So  '"'■t*"**"*  did  it 


become  thtC  It  Ii  rcporud  tbit  In  (ha  reign  d  TIbetfaB,  owtag 
to  the  icitdiy  and  deamen  ol  the  nuierial  caused  by  a  fiihm 
of  the  papyrus  crop,  there  was  a  danger  of  the  oniinaiy  bosisas 
ol  life  being  deranged  (Pliny,  H.II.  xiiL  13). 

Tlie  account  which  Pliny  {NJI.  uiL  11-13)  has  tTanHiitted  to 
us  of  the  manufseluTe  of  the  wridng  malena]  fnm  (he  pspyrui 
plast  slwuld  be  taken  strictly  to  refer  to  the  pnxesa  loikowl  ia 


HistD 


It  lud   doubtleuly   b 


SI 


yed  in  hia  narrative,  and  Ibeir  ipsikaiiiia  in  pankslar  psiais 

alL     In  ana  ianwuit  paitioiW.  bewcvs,  aCccIiat  (he 

primary  conatnietiaa  ol  the  mterial,  tbor  cap  do  loager  be  spy 
■laubu  The  old  idta  that  it  w»  made  fioB  layers  «  peUicBla 
"owinf  benmn  the  rind  aad  ■  (cntnl  stalk  has  ban  abaadoart, 

it  has  been  piDvcd  that  the  plant,  like  other  retda,  cootaim  «a}y 

ceUalar  eitb  within  tb*  rind-    The  R '-  -  - 

D^DdlnaJ  strips  lor  Che  purpoee  of  being 

aietiaL  those  Iron  ths  cencie  ol  the  pU: 

an  valuable.    The  strips  (iMf,  pUlyrm 


The  two  layers  tb 
scribing  this  pan 

nave  euppeeed  tliat  certain  cb^kal  pcoperties 

laycn  to  adhere;  otiien,  with  non  reuon.  thiu 
coDtainEd  ia  the  material  itsell  was  solved  by  tb 
whether  fn?m  the  Mile  or  any  other  sourer:  and  others  aun  lod 
in  Pliny's  wards  an  implicackin  that  a  nue  wu  acKially  laid. 
The  sheet  was  finally  hammered  and  dried  m  the  sun-  Airy  rawS 
neas  was  levelled  by  poliiliing  with  ivory  or  1  smooth  iliilL  ia 
ihe  material  was  ilso  lubiect  to  Dc>«r  defects,  sucb  as  nxHtBTC 
lurking  hetween  Ihe  layeis.  vhkh  might  be  delected  by  KnkH  d 
■he  mallet;  khhi  «  nains:  and  spann  ni^ii  (luwiM).  i>  sksk 
the  Ink  would  run  and  apod  the  sheet-  When  such  fauhl  ocmrrrd. 
the  papyrus  must  be  tv-made.  To  form  a  roll  the  aevoal  ^cets 
••XXtare,  were  joined  togeiher  with  paste  (glue  beina  ud  haid), 
but  not  more  thsn  Iwentv  iheeti  in  a  nil  (ua^u).  Am.  Ibwvk, 
there  are  stiU  extant  rolla  omMitinf  rf  eame  ihu  the  pmoiled 

numbci  was  not  coutant  in  all  tiniea.  The  »♦»  »ws  to  ha« 
been  a  standard  length  ol  pspynia.  aa  sold  by  the  awioocn.  Tke 
best  sheet  famed  the  &m  «  oiitsde  sheet  fd  the  roll,  and  llw 
otben  were  joined  00  in  onkr  cd  quality,  n  that  the  wont  shen 

for  the  purpose  ol  fTxuduleotly  selling  bad  matoial  inihf 
_...!.  !._ -.^^  ^f  in  order  thai  the  outBde  o(  the  loi 

lat  which  would  beat  ataod  wear  aad  ISH. 

Itiie  nil  not  bdnc  Ule 

ta  at  the  cod  axild  U 


so  might  he  cut  off. 
The  different  kinds  of  papyrus  writlni 


writing  material  and  thor  dian< 
liny.    The  tH  qnaDcy.  knid 

named  Jutfoika,  but  af lerwarda,  In  fisctcry  of  theesajBue  AngotaL 
it  was  called,  after  bim,  itufula;  and  the  ahirls  Iwria,  or  lemd 
quality,  waa  so  named  In  honour  of  his  wifb  The  kiarwiu  ttaa 
deaceodcd  to  the  third  rank.  The  fint  two  hi  13  di^ti.  or  aboS 
g I  in.  in  width;  the  thtnUai,  11  diptl  or  ■  in.  Haa  csae  ite 
Jicita  nmtluOiaMta,  named  after  the  prineipa]  plan  at  ki  maas- 
facture.  the  amphitheatre  of  Alcaandria,  of  9  digrti  or  61  ia.  vidt. 
The  thana  nmniaae  appaais  to  have  beea  a  kind  d  papTJ" 
worked  up  lism  the  «ftiU»fnco,  which  by  Suinuag  and  oihw 
methodi  was  iaenand  In  wuith  by  an  Inch,  la  the  (ictiay  m  s 
certain  Fasidus  at  Koaa.  The  ^sAko,  which  took  iia  luae  tna 
Ihe  dty  of  Saia.  aad  wnprafaably  ol  I  difitl  «  sl  ia-.  wh  rf 
a  comnnn  deKription.  Ths  TatiatUa,  auaid  appareBily  (rea 
the  place  of  it*  manufaetuta,  a  tongue  of  land  (raiA)  aear  Aka- 
andA*.  waa  sold  by  weight,  and  waa  d  uotenain  width,  pifba^ 
from  4|  to  S  in.  And  lastly  then  was  the  tomiBoa  Mctiat.fa|«. 
the  ctorM  (Mfenltea.  d  e  digiti  or  al  in-  ludore  (O^t  n.  lol 
mentiou  yet  another  kind,  the  f^rarfma,  tni  Hade  mOa 
C.  Cornelius  Call"iJ^'"  •[^EP'-J''l£M;^T!i^^,.Jj 


tbe  man  who  had  Incuneif  Ihe  anger  of  Ai 

auoor^aed  bv  the  aaraa  influeDce  that  ca,.«u».  »«.  >— ^. —  - 

CaltuB  ItDD  the  Fourth  Ciu^  (Birt,  ilablrTSadtoasn.  p-  ijeV 


tiilced  for  lileraiy  ose;  It  w 
dMca  o^y.  ind  lot  other  pu 
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The  cMarta  Ootidia  wu  made  from  a  oompooitioB  of  the  fint  and 
•econd  qualities,  the  Auiusta  and  the  Lioia,  a  layer  of  the  former 
being  backed  with  one  of  the  latter;  and  the  sheet  was  increased 
to  nearly  a  foot  in  width.    The  largest  of  all,  however,  was  the 


proved 
and  the  broad  sheet  was  liable  to  injuiv  by  tearing. 

An  examination  of  extant  papyri  has  had  the  mult  of  praying 
that  sheets  of  large  size,  measunng  about  12  in.,  were  aomctimes 
used.  A  large  class  of  examples  run  to  10  in.,  others  to  8  in., 
while  the  smaller  sizes  range  from  4  to  6  in. 

An  interesting;  question  arises  as  to  the  accuiacy  of  the  different 
measurements  ^iven  by  Plinjr.  His  figures  regarding  the  width  of 
the  different  kinds  of  papyri  have  generally  been  understood  to 
concern  the  width  (or  height)  of  the  rolls,  as  distinguished  from 
their  length.  It  has,  however,  been  observed  that  in  practice  the 
width  of  extant  rolls  docs  not  tally  in  any  satisfactory  degree  with 
Pliny*s  mcasarements;  and  a  more  plausible  explanation  naa  been 
offered  (Dirt,  AnHk,  Buekwesen^  pp.  aM  seo.)  that  the  breadth 
(not  hdghi)  of  the  individual  sheet*  of  wnich  the  rolls  axe  oonposed 
is  referred  to. 

The  first  sheet  of  a  roll  was  named  vpwr6Ro^>or;  the  last. 
iex^romikKum.  Under  the  Romans,  the  former  bore  the  name  of 
the  ettmes  tarpiioHUM.  who  had  control  of  the  manufacture,  with 
the  date  and  name  of  place.  It  was  the  practice  to  cut  awav  the 
portion  thus  marked :  but  in  case  of  legal  documents  this  mutilation 
was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Justinian.  On  the  Arab  conquest 
of  Egypt  in  the  7th  century,  the  manufacture  was  continued,  and 
the  protoa>ls  were  marked  at  first,  as  it  appears,  with  inscriptions 
in  both  Greek  and  Arabic,  and  later  in  the  latter  language  alone. 
There  are  several  examples  extant,  some  being  in  the  British 
Museum,  ranging  between  the  years  670  and  715  (see  facsimiles  in 
C.  H.  Becker,  Papjfri  SchoU-Reinkardt,  1.  (Heidelbeiig,  1906);  and  cf. 
'*  Arabische  Papyri  des  Aphroditofundes."  in  ZtiUtk,  fUr  Assyrio- 
Icgie,  XX.  (1906),  68-104.  The  Arab  inscriptions  are  accompanied 
by  curious  scrawls  on  each  side,  which  may  be  imitated  from  words 
used  in  the  Latin  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period. 

Papyrus  was  cultivated  and  minufactured  for  vritbg 
material  by  the  Arabs  in  Egypt  down  to  the  time  when  the  grow- 
ing industry  of  paper  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  rendered  it 
n6  longer  a  necessity  (see  Papei).  It  seems  to  have  entirely 
given  place  to  paper  in  the  loth  century.  Varro's  statement, 
repeated  by  Pliny,  that  papyrus  was  first  made  in  Alexander's 
time,  should  probably  be  taken  to  mean  that  its  manufacture, 
which  tiU  then  had  been  a  government  monopoly,  was  relieved 
from  all  restrictions.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  it  was 
ever  manufactured  from  the  native  plant  anywhere  but  in 
Egypt.  At  Rome  there  was  certainly  some  kind  of  industry  in 
papyrus,  the  cMarta  Fanniana,  already  referred  to,  being  an 
instance  in  illustration.  But  it  seems  probable  that  this 
industry  was  confined  to  the  re-making  of  material  imported  into 
Italy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  charta  Claudia,  This  second  manu« 
facture,  however,  is  thought  to  have  been  detrimental  to  the 
papyrus,  as  it  would  then  have  been  in  a  dried  condition  requiring 
artificial  aids,  such  as  a  more  liberal  use  of  gum  or  paste,  in  the 
process.  The  more  brittle  condition  of  the  Latin  papyri  found 
at  Herculaneum  has  been  instauccd  as  the  evil  result  of  this 
xe-making  of  the  materiaL 

As  to  ailttvatlon  of  the  plant  b  Europe,  according  to  Strabo 
the  Romans  obtained  the  papyrus  plant  from  Lake  Trasimene 
and  other  lakes  of  Etruria,  but  this  statement  is  imsupported 
by  any  other  andent  authority.  At  a  later  period,  however,  a 
papyrus  was  cultivated  in  Sidly,  which  has  been  identified  by 
Parlatore  with  the  Syrian  variety  {Cyperus  syriaau),  far  ex- 
ceeding in  height  the  Egyptian  plant,  and  having  a  more  drooping 
bead.  It  grew  b  the  east  and  south  of  the  island,  where  it  was 
introduced  during  the  Arab  occupation.  It  was  seen  in  the  loth 
century,  by  the  Arab  traveller  Ibn-Haukal,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Palermo,  where  it  throve  luxuriantly  in  the  pools  of  the 
Papireto,  a  stream  to  which  it  lent  its  name.  From  it  paper  was 
maide  for  the  stiltan's  use.  But  in  the  13th  century  it  began  to 
fail,  and  in  1591  the  drying  up  of  the  Papireto  caused  the 
extinction  of  the  plant  in  that  d^trict.  It  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
Syracuse,  but  it  was  probably  transplanted  thither  at  a  later 
time,  and  reared  only  as  a  curiosity,  as  there  is  no  notice  of  it  to 
be  fotmd  previous  to  1674.  It  is  with  this  Syracusan  plant  that 
some  attempts  have  been  made  in  modern  times  to  manufacture 
«  writing  material  similar  to  andent  papyrus. 


Even  after  the  introductloa  el  veltnm  as  the  ordinsiy  vehicle 
for  literature  papyrus  still  continued  to  some  extent  in  usfe 
outside  Egypt,  and  was  not  entirdy  superseded  until  a  late  date. 
It  ceased,  however,  to  be  used  for  books  sooner  than  for  docu- 
ments. In  the  5th  century  St  Augustine  apologises  for  sending 
a  letter  written  on  vellum  instead  of  the  more  usual  substance, 
papyrus  {Ep.  xv.);  and  Cassiodorus  {Van,  xi.  38),  writing  in 
the  6th  century,  indulges  in  a  high-flown  panegyric  on  the  plant 
and  its  value.  Of  medieval  literaiy  Greek  papyri  very  few  relics 
have  survived,  but  of  documents  coming  down  to  the  8th  and 
9th  centuries  an  increasing  number  is  being  brought  to  light 
among  the  discoveries  in  EgypL 

Medieval  Latin  MSS.  on  papyrus  in  book  form  are  still  extant 
in  different  libraries  of  Europe,  viz.:  the  Homilies  of  St  Avitus,  of 
the  6th  century,  at  I^uis;  Sermoos  and  Epistles  of  St  Augustine, 
of  the  6th  or  7th  oentuiy,  at  Paris  and  (jcneva;  works  of  Hilaiy, 
of  the  6th  century,  at  Vienna;  fcaements  of  the  Digests,  of  tbt 
6th  century,  at  Pommersfdd;  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus,  of  the 
7th  century^  at  Milan:  Isidore.  D*  eotUemptu  muudh  of  the  7th 
century,  at  St  Gall;  and  the  Renster  of  the  Church  ol  Ravenna,  of 
the  loth  century,  at  Munich.  The  employment  of  this  material  in 
Italy  for  legal  purposes  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  brge  number 
of  documents  m  Latin  which  were  preserved  at  Ravenna,  and  date 
from  the  5th  to  the  loth  century.  In  the  papal  chancery  it  was 
used  at  an  early  date,  evidence  of  its  presence  there  being  found 
in  the  biography  of  Gr^ory  I.  But  of  the  extant  papal  deeds 
the  earliest  to  which  an  authentic  date  can  be  attached  is  a  bull 
cf  Adrian  I.  of  the  vear  788,  while  the  latest  appears  to  be  one  oi 
I0S2.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  lotn  century  papyrus 
was  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  materials,  in  papal  ciecds. 
In  France  it  was  a  common  writing  substance  in  the  6th  century 
(Gregory  of  Tours,  HisL  Franc,  v.  5).  Of  the  Merovingian  period 
there  are  still  extant  several  papyrus  deeds,  the  earlier  of  the  year 
625,  the  latest  of  693.  Undier  Charlemagne  and  hu  successors  it 
was  not  used.  By  the  I3th  century  the  manufacture  of  papyrus 
had  entirely  ceased,  as  appears  from  a  note  by  Eustathius  m  his 
commentary  on  the  Odjfssey^  xxL  39a 

Authorities. — Melch.  duilandino's  commentary  00  the  chapters 
of  Pliny  relating  to  papyrus*  Papyrus^  hoc  est  ammentarius,  &c. 
(Venice,  1572);  Alontfaucon,  "  Disscrution  sur  la  plante  appellde 
Papyrus,"  in  the  Mimoires  dt  PacadimU  des  inseripttons  (1720).  pp. 
592-608;  T.  C.  Tychscuj  "  De  chartae  papyraceae  in  Europe 
per  medium  aevum  usu,"  in  the  CommetU,  Soe.  Reg.  SctenL  GtMui- 
gensis  (1820),  pp.  141-208^  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  ''^Mdmoire  sur  le 
papvnis,"  in  the  Mim.  de  rtnstUul  (1851),  pp.  140-183;  P.  Parlatore, 

Mi6moire  sur  le  papyrus  dcs  ancicns,"  m  the  Mim,  d  Facad,  de* 
sciences  (1854),  pp.  469-502:  Blumner,  Tecknel^tgie  nmd  Termino- 
togie  der  Cewerhe  und  Kunste  bei  Criechen  und  Rdmern,  i.  308-327 
(Leipzig,  1875);  C.  Paoli,  Det  Papiro  (Florence,  1878);  G.  Cosentmo. 
"  La  Carta  di  papiro,"  in  Archivio storico sicUiano  (1889),  pp.  134-164. 
See  also  W.  Wattcnbach,  Das  Schriftwesen  im  iitUdalter 
(Leipzig,  1896);  T.  Birt,  Das  antike  Bnckwesen  (Beriin.  1882); 
F.  G.  Kenyon.  The  Palaeography  of  Creek  Papyri  (Oxford.  1899); 
and  W.  Schubart,  Das  Buck  bei  den  Criechen  und  Rdmem  (Berlin, 
1907).  (E  M.  T.) 

PAR  (Lat.  par^  equal),  technically  a  commerdal  and  banking 
term.  When  stocks,  shares,  &c.,  are  purchasable  at  the  price 
originally  paid  for  them  or  at  their  nominal  or  face  value  they 
are  said  to  be  a/  par.  When  the  purchase  price  is  higher  than  the 
face  value,  they  are  above  par,  or  at  a  premium;  when  below  face 
value,  they  are  below  par,  or  ai  a  discount.  Par  of  exchange  is 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  currency  of  one  country  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  same  amount  in  the  terms  of  another,  both 
currencies  being  of  the  same  metal  and  of  a  fixed  standard  of 
weight  and  purity.    (See  Exchakce.) 

PARA,  or  GrXo  PakA,  a  northern  state  of  Brazil,  bounded  N. 
by  the  three  Guianas  and  the  Atlantic,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  and 
the  states  of  MaranhSo  Snd  Goyaz,'  S.  by  Goyaz  and  Matto 
Grosso  and  W.  by  Amazonas.  It  is  the  third  largest  state  of  the 
republic,  hai^g  an  area  of  443,922  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1890),  328,455, 
(1900),  445,356.  The  Amazon  valley  has  its  outlet  to  the  ocean 
through  the  central  part  of  the  state,  the  outlet,  or  neck,  being 
comparatively  narrow  and  the  territory  on  both  sides  rising  to 
the  level  of  the  andent  plateau  that  covered  this  part  of  the 
continent.  In  the  north  is  the  Guiana  plateau,  sometimes 
called  Brazilian  Guiana,  which  Is  "  blanketed  "  and  made  semi- 
arid  by  the  mountain  ranges  on  the  Brazil-Guiana  frontier.  In 
the  south  the  country  rises  in  forested  terraces  and  is  broken  by 
escarpments  caused  by  the  erosion  of  the  northern  sk>pe  of  the 
great  central  plateau  of  BraziL    With  the  exception  of  the 
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Guiana  Ughlands,  and  some  grassy  plains  on  the  island  of 
Maraj6  and  in  some  other  places,  the  state  is  densely  forested, 
and  its  lowest  levels  are  covered  with  a  network  of  rivers,  lakes 
and  connecting  channels. 

The  rivers  of  the  sute  may  be  grouped  under  three  general 
systems:  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  the  Tocantins  and 
its  tributaries  and  the  rivers  flowing  direct  to  the  Atlantic. 
The  Amazon  crosses  the  state  in  a  general  E.N.E.  direction 
for  about  500  m.  Its  channels,  tributaries,  jwros  (arms), 
igarapis  (creeks,  or  literally,  "  canoe  paths  "),  by-channels  and 
reservoir  lakes  form  an  extremely  complicated  hydrographic 
system.  From  the  north  seven  large  tributaries  are  received-^ 
the  Jamund4  (which  forms  the  boundary  line  with  Amazonas), 
Trombetas,  Maecurii,  Jauary,  Parii,  Jary  and  Anauera-pucd. 
The  first  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  tributary  of  the  Trombetas, 
though  several  /twos  connect  with  the  Amazon  before  its  main 
channel  opens  into  the  Trombetas.  AU  these  rivers  have  their 
sources  on  the  Guiana  highlands  within  the  limits  of  the  state, 
and  flow  southward  to  the  Amazon  over  numerous  rapids  and 
falls,  with  comparatively  short  navigable  channels  before 
entering  the  great  river.  From  the  south  two  great  tributaries 
are  received — the  Tapajos  and  Xlngii — both  having  *  their 
sources  outside  the  state  (see  Amazon).  The  Pari  estuary, 
usually  called  the  Pari  river,  belongs  to  the  Tocantins,  although 
popularly  described  as  a  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  Very  little 
Amazon  water  passes  through  it  except  in  times  of  flood.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Amazon  by  navigable  tidal  /htm,  in  which 
the  current  is  hardly  perceptible.  The  estuary  is  about  aoo  m. 
long  and  5  to  30  m.  wide,  and  receives  the  waters  of  a  large 
number  of  streams,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Guami  and  its 
chief  tributary,  the  Capim.  A  number  of  small  rivers  discharge 
into  the  Atlantic  north  and  south  of  the  Amazon,  the  largest 
of  which  are  the  Gurupy,  which  forms  the  boundary  line  with 
Maranhfto,  the  Araguary,  which  drains  a  large  area  of  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Guiana  highlands,  and  the  Oyapok,  which  forms  the 
boundary  line  with  French  Guiana. 

Lying  across  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  and  dividing  it  into 
three  channels  are  the  islands  of  Caviana  and  Mexiana,  the  first 
47  m.  and  the  second  37  m.  in  length,  north-west  to  south-east, 
both  traversed  by  the  equator,  and  both  devoted  to  cattle- 
raising.  Somewhat  different  in  character  is  the  island  of 
Maraj6,  or  Joannes,  which  lies  between  the  Amazon  and  Pari 
estuary.  It  is  162  m.  long  by  99  m.  wide,  and  its  area  is  about 
15,000  sq.  m.  This  island  is  only  partly  alluvial  in  character, 
a  considerable  area  on  its  eastern  and  southern  sides  having  the 
same  geological  formation  as  the  neighbouring  mainland.-  The 
larger  part,  the  north-western,  belongs  to  the  flood-plains  of 
the  Amazon,  being  covered  with  swamps,  forests  and  open 
meadows,  and  subject  to  annual  inundations.  There  are  several 
towns  and  villages  on  the  island,  and  stock-raising,  now  in  a  state 
of  decadence,  has  long  been  its  principal  industry.  Of  interest 
to  archaeologists  is  the  largest  of  its  several  lakes,  called  Arary, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small  island  celebrated  for  its  Indian 
antiquities,  chiefly  pottery.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  principal 
island  is  Maraci  (lat.  2**  N.),  a6  m.  long  by  ao  m.  wide,  which  lies, 
in  part,  off  the  entrance  to  the  Amapa  river. 

Par&  is  crossed  by  the  equator,  and  its  dimate  is  wholly 
tropical,  but  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  temperature  and 
rainfall.  In  general,  it  is  hot  and  dry  on  the  Guiana  plateau, 
and  hot  and  humid  throughout  the  forested  region.  In  the 
latter,  there  are  two  recognized  seasons,  wet  and  dry,  which 
differ  only  in  the  amount  of  rainfall,  a  strictly  dry  season  being 
unknown.  The  trade  winds,  which  blow  up  the  Amazon  with 
much  force,  moderate  the  heat  and  make  healthy  most  of  the 
settlements  on  the  great  river  itself;  but  the  settlements  along 
its  tributaries,  which  are  not  swept  by  these  winds,  are  afflicted 
with  malaria.  The  population  is  concentrated  at  widely  separated 
points  on  the  coast  and  navigable  rivers,  except  on  Maraj6 
island,  where  open  country  and  pastoral  pursuits  have  opened 
up  inland  districts.  The  principal  occupation  is  the  collecting 
and  marketing  of  forest  products  such  as  rubber  (from  Hevta 
brasUiensis)t  gutta-percha,  or  balala  {Mimusops  data),  Brazil 


nuts  (BertheUtia  exedsis),  sarsaparitla  (5iinlajc),  euman  or 
tonka  beans  {Dipterix  odorata),  copaiba  {Ccpaijaa  ofitm- 
arum),  guarand  {Paulinia  sorbilis)^  crato  (an  aromatic  but  of 
DicyptUium  caryopbiUaium)  and  many  others.  In  earlier  diys 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  rice,  tobacco,  cacao  and  even  coffee  were 
cultivated,  but  the  demand  for  rubber  caused  their  abandonmcat 
in  most  places.  Cacao  {Tkeobroma  cacao)  is  still  widely  cnhi- 
vated,  as  also  mandioca  {Manikot  lUilissima)  in  some  localities. 
Pari  produces  many  kinds  of  fruits — the  orange,  banana, 
abrico,  caj6,  abacate  (alligator  pear),  mango,  sapotilha,  frucu 
de  Conde,  grape,  &c,  besides  a  large  number  hardly  knowa 
beyond  the  Amazon  valley.  The  pastoral  industries  were  oscc 
important  in  Pari,  especially  on  the  islands  of  Maraj6,  Caviana 
and  Mexiana,  and  included  the  rearing  of  horses,  cattle,  and  shcepL 
At  present  little  is  done  in  these  industries,  and  the  people  depend 
upon  importation  for  draft  animals  and  fresh  meat.  There 
remain  a  few  cattle  ranges  on  Maraj6  and  other  islands,  but  the 
industry  is  apparently  losing  ground.  Mining  reodves  sose 
attention  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  Guiana  plateau,  where 
gold  washings  of  no  great  importance  have  been  found  ia  the 
Counani  and  other  streams.  There  are  no  manufactures  in  the 
state  outside  the  dty  of  Pari  {q.v.). 

Transportation  depends  whoUy  on  river  craft,  the  one  n3wty 
of  the  state,  the  Pari  &  Bragan^a,  not  being  able  to  meet 
expenses  from  its  traffic  receipts.  The  capital  of  the  state  is 
Pari,  or  Belem  do  Pari,  and  its  history  is  brgely  that  of  this  city. 
Other  important  towns  are  Alemaquer  (pop.  about  1500;  of 
the  municipio  in  1890,  7539),  on  a  by-channel  of  the  Amuoa; 
Breves  (mun.  12,593  in  1890),  a  river  port  in  the  south-««st 
part  of  Maraj6,  on  a  channel  connecting  the  Amazon  with  ibc 
Pari  estuary;  Bragan^  (mun.  16,046  in  1890),  a  small  town  in 
one  of  the  few  agricultural  districts  of  the  state,  147  m.  by  rsU 
north-east  of  Pari,  on  the  river  Caet6,  near  the  cxnst;  ObiOrA 
(about  zooo;  mun.  12,666  in  1890),  on  the  north  bonk  of  tbe 
Amazon  at  a  point  called  the  Pauxis  narrows,  a  little  over  x  m. 
wide,  attractively  situated  on  a  hillside  in  a  healthful  local::/; 
and  Santarem  (12,062  in  1890),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tapaji.'S, 
3}  m.  from  the  Amazon,  dating  from  1661,  and  tbe  saost 
prosperous  and  populous  town  between  Pari  and  Manios. 

PARA  (officially  Belem;  sometimes  Belem  do  PakA),  a  dtj 
and  port  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  state  of  Pari,  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  entrance  of  ifae 
Guami  river  into  the  Pari  (86  m.  from  the  Atlantic),  ia 
I**  28'  S.,  48**  28'  W.  Pop.  of  the  city  and  rural  districts  of  tbe 
municipality  (1890),  50,064;  (1900,  estimate),  ioo,ooa  Then 
is  a  large  Portuguese  contingent  in  the  population,  and  the 
foreign  element,  engaged  in  trade  and  transportaticm,  is  abo 
important.  The  Indian  admixture  is  strongly  apparent  in  tbe 
Amazon  valley  and  b  noticeable  in  Pari.  A  small  raHvir, 
built  by  the  state,  runs  north-eastward  in  the  directioo  cf 
Braganga  (1x2  m.),  on  the  sea-coast.  The  Guami  river  is 
enlarged  at  its  mouth  to  form  an  estuary  called  tbe  bay  of 
Guajari,  partially  shut  off  from  the  Pari  by  several  isla»ii 
and  forming  the  anchorage  of  the  port,  and  the  Pari  b  tbe 
estuary  mouth  of  the  Tocantins  river.  The  Pari  is  about  20  b. 
wide  here. 

The  city  is  built  on  an  alluvial  forested  plain  only  a  few  fsA 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  its  streets  usuaOy  end  at  t^r 
margin  of  the  impenetrable  forest.  The  climate  is  hot  aai 
humid,  but  the  temperature  and  diurnal  changes  are  rcroariabV 
uniform  throughout  the  year.  The  annual  rainfall,  accordi'^c 
to  Professor  M.  F.  Draenert,  b  70  in.  (Reclus  says  120  in),  of 
which  56  in.  are  credited  to  the  rainy  season  (January  to  Jar^K 
H.  W.  Bates  gives  the  average  temperature  at  81*  F^  i^-e 
minimum  at  73^,  and  the  maximum  (2  p.m.)  at  89*  to  04*- 
These  favourable  climatic  conditions  tend  to  make  tbe  erf 
healthy,  but  through  defective  drainage,  insanitary  habits  a'^i 
surroundings,  and  improper  diet  the  death-rate  b  hi^.  Tb< 
plan  of  the  city  is  regular  and,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  feres: 
it  has  no  outlying  suburbs.  The  streets  are  usually  nam* 
straight  and  well  paved.  Among  the  many  public  squares  asJ 
gardens  tbe  largest  are  the  Praca  Caetano  Braadlo.  with  a 
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Statue  of  the  bishop  of  that  name;  the  Praca  da  Independencia, 
surrounded  by  government  buildings  and  having  an  elaborate 
monument  to  General  Gur>fio;  the  Praga  Visconde  do  Rio 
Bran^,  with  a  statue  of  ]oU  da  Gama  Melchiori  the  Praga  de 
Baptista  Campos,  with  artificial  cascades,  lake,  island  and  winding 
paths;  the  Praca  da  Republica,  with  a  monument  representing 
the  Republic;  and  the  Praca  de  Prudente  Moraes,  named  in 
honour  of  the  first  civilian  president  of  Brazil.  Another  public 
outdoor  resort  is  the  Bosque,  a  tract  of  forest  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  The  public  buildings  and  institutions  are  in  great 
part  relics  of  an  older  regime.  The  great  cruciform  cathedral, 
on  the  Praca  Caetano  Brandio,  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  i8lh 
century.  In  the  vicinity,  facing  on  the  Praca  da  Independencia, 
are  the  government  and  mimicipal  palaces — built  by  order  of 
Pombal  (c.  1766),  when  Portugal  contemplated  the  creation  of 
a  great  empire  on  the  Amazon.  The  bishop's  palace  and  epis- 
copal seminary,  near  the  cathedral,  were  once  the  Jesuits'  college, 
and  the  custom-house  on  the  water-front  was  once  the  convent 
and  church  of  the  Mercenarios.  One  of  the  most  notable 
buildings  of  the  city  is  the  Theatro  da  Paz  (Peace  Theatre), 
which  faces  upon  the  Praca  da  Republica  and  was  built  by  the 
government  during  the  second  empire.  Other  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  Caridade  hospital,  the  Miscricordia  hospital 
(known  as  the  "  Santa  Casa  "),  the  military  barracks  occupying 
another  old  convent,  and  the  CastcUo  fort,  a  relic  of  colonial 
days.  Par&  has  a  number  of  schools  and  colleges,  public  and 
private,  of  secondary  grade,  such  as  the  Ateneo  Parancnse, 
Instituto  Lauro  Sodr£  and  Lyccu  Benjamin  Constant.  There 
is  an  exceptionally  fine  museum  (Muscu  Gocldi),  with  important 
collections  in  anthropology,  ethnology,  zdblogy  and  botany, 
drawn  from  the  Amazon  valley.  The  private  dwellings  are 
chiefly  of  the  Portuguese  one  biorey  type,  with  red  tile  roofs  and 
thick  walls  of  broken  stone  and  mortar,  generally  plastered 
outside  but  sometimes  covered  with  blue  and  white  Lisbon  tiles. 

Pari  is  the  entrepot  for  the  Amazon  valley  and  the  principal 
commercial  city  of  northern  Brazil.  It  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Amazon  Navigation  Company,  which  owns  a  fleet  of  40 
river  steamers,  of  500  to  900  tons,  and  sends  them  up  the 
Amazon  to  the  Peruvian  frontier,  and  up  all  the  large  tributaries 
where  trading  settlements  have  been  established.  Two  or 
three  coastwise  companies  also  make  regular  calls  at  this  port, 
and  several  transatlantic  lines  afford  regular  communication 
with  Lisbon,' Liverpool,  Hamburg  and  New  York.  The  port 
is  accessible  to  large  steamers,  but  those  of  light  draft  only  can 
lie.  alongside  the  quays,  the  larger  being  obliged  to  anchor  some 
distan<x  out.  Extensive  port  improvements  have  been  under- 
taken. The  exports  of  Pari  include  rubber,  cacao,  Brazil  nuts 
and  a  large  number  of  minor  products,  such  as  binglass,  palm 
fibre,  fine  woods,  tonka  beans,  deerskins,  balsam  copaiba, 
annatto,  and  other  forest  products. 

Pari  was  founded  in  161 5  by  Francisco  Caldcira  de  Castello- 
Branco,  who  commanded  a  small  expedition  from  Maranh&o 
sent  thither  to  secure  possession  of  the  country  for  Portugal 
and  drive  out  the  Dutch  and  English  traders.  The  settlement, 
which  he  named  Nossa  Scnhora  de  Belem  (Our  Lady  of  Bethle- 
hem), grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  turbulent  and  ungovernable 
towns  of  Brazil.  Rivalry  with  Maranh&o,  the  capital  of  the 
Amazon  dependencies,  slave-hunting,  and  bitter  controversies 
with  the  Jesuits  who  sought  to  protect  the  Indians  from  this 
traffic,  combined  to  cause  agitation.  In  1641  it  had  a  population 
of  only  400,  but  it  had  four  monasteries  and  was  already  largely 
interested  in  the  Indian  slave  traffic.  In  1652  the  Pari  territory 
was  made  a  separate  capitania,  with  the  town  of  Par&  as  the 
capital,  but  it  was  rcannexed  to  MaranhSo  in  1654.  The  final 
separation  occurred  in  1772,  and  Pari  again  became  the  capital, 
continuing  as  such  through  all  the  political  changes  that  have 
since  occurred.  The  bishopric  of  Pari  dates  from  1723.  llie 
popular  movement  in  Portugal  in  1820  in  favour  of  a  constitution 
and  parliament  (Cortes)  had  its  echo  in  Par&,  where  in  1821  the 
populace  and  garrison  joined  in  creating  a  government  of  their 
own  and  in  sending  a  deputation  to  Lisbon.  The  declaration 
of  Braziliaii  independeace  of  1822  and  creation  of  an  empire 


under  Dom  Pedro  I.  was  not  accepted  by  Pari,  partly  because 
of  its  influential  Portuguese  population,  and  partly  through 
jealousy  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  the  centre  of  political  power.  In 
1833  a  naval  expedition  under  Lord  Cochrane,  then  in  the 
service  of  Brazil,  took  possession  of  Maranh&o,  from  which 
place  the  small  brig  "  Dom  Miguel  "  under  the  command  of 
Captain  John  Grenfell  was  sent  to  Pari.  This  officer  conveyed 
the  impression  that  the  whole  fleet  was  behind  him,  and  on  the 
15th  of  August  the  junta  governativa  organized  in  the  preceding 
year  surrendered  its  authority  and  Pari  became  part  of  the 
newly  created  Brazilian  empire.  An  uprising  against  the  new 
government  soon  occurred,  which  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  the 
insurgents,  the  execution  of  their  leaders,  and  the  incarceration 
of  253  prisoners  in  the  hold  of  a  small  vessel,  where  all  but  four 
died  from  suffocation  before  morning.  Conspiracies  and  revolts 
followed,  and  in  1835  an  outbreak  of  the  worse  elements,  made 
up  chiefly  of  Indians  and  half-breeds,  occurred,  known  as  the 
"  Revolucio  da  Cabanagero,"  which  was  chiefly  directed  against 
the  Portuguese,  and  then  against  the  Freemasons.  All  whites 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  city  and  take  refuge  on  neighbouring 
islands.  The  Indians  and  half-breeds  obtained  the  mastery, 
imder  the  leadership  of  Antonio  and  Francisco  Vinagrcs  and 
Eduardo  Angelim,  and  plunged  the  city  and  neighbouring  towns 
into  a  state  of  anarchy,  the  population  being  reduced  from 
25,000  to  iSiOOo.  The  revolt  was  overcome  in  1836,  but  the 
city  did  not  recover  from  its  effects  until  1848.  But  the 
opening  of  the  Amazon  to  foreign  trade  in  1867  greatly  increased 
the  importance  of  the  city,  and  its  growth  has  gone  forward 
steadily  since  that  event.  (A.  J.  L.) 

PASiABLB  (Gr.  iropo/SoX^,  a  comparison  or  similitude), 
originally  the  name  given  by  Greek  rhetoricians  to  a  literary 
illustration  avowedly  introduced  as  such.  In  late  Greek  it 
came  to  mean  a  fictitious  narrative  or  allegory  (generally  some- 
thing that  might  naturally  occur)  by  which  moral  or  spiritual 
relations  are  typically  set  forth,  as  m  the  New  Testament.  The 
parable  differs  from  the  apologue  in  the  inherent  probability 
of  the  story  itself,  and  in  excluding  animals  or  inanimate 
creatures  from  passing  out  of  their  natural  sphere  and  assuming 
the  powers  of  man,  but  it  resembles  it  in  the  essential  qualities 
of  brevity  and  definiteness,  and  also  in  its  Eastern  origin. 
There  are  many  beautiful  examples  of  the  parable  in  the  Old 
Testament,  that  of  Nathan,  for  instance,  in  2  Sam.  xii.  x-9,  that 
of  the  woman  of  Tckoah  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  1-13,  and  others  in  the 
Prophets. 

PARABOLA,  a  plane  curve  of  the  second  degree.  It  may  be 
defined  as  a  section  of  a  right  circular  cone  by  a  plane  parallel 
to  a  tangent  plane  to  the  cone,  or  as  the  locus  of  a  point  which 
moves  so  that  its  distances  from  a  fixed  point  and  a  fixed  line 
are  equal.  It  is  therefore  a  conic  section  having  its  eccentricity 
equal  to  unity.  The  parabola  is  the  curve  described  by  a  projec- 
tile which  moves  in  a  non-resisting  medium  under  the  influence 
of  gravity  (see  Mechanics).  The  general  relations  between  the 
parabola,  ellipse  and  hyperbola  are  treated  in  the  articles 
Geometry,  Analytical,  and  Conic  Sections;  and  various 
projective  properties  are  demonstrated  in  the  article  Geometry, 
Projective.  Here  only  the  ^)ecific  properties  of  the  parabola 
will  be  given. 

The  form  of  the  curve  is  shown  in  fig.  x,  where  P  is  a  point  on 
the  curve  equidistant  from  the  fixed  line  AB,  known  as  the 
directrix,  and  the  fixed  point  F  known  as 
the  focus.  The  line  CD  passing  through 
the  focus  and  perpendicular  to  the 
directrix  is  the  axis  or  principal  diameter^ 
and  meets  the  curve  in  the  vertex  G. 
The  line  FL  {serpendicular  to  the  axis, 
and  passing  through  the  focus,  is  the 
semiiatus  rectum,  the  lotus  rectum  being 
the  focal  chord  parallel  to  the  directrix. 
Any  line  parallel  to  the  axis  is  a  diameter, 
and  the  parameter  of  any  diameter  is 
measured    by    the    focal    chord    drawn 


Fig.  I. 


parallel  to  the  tangent  at  the  vertex  of  the  diameter  and  is  equal 
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to  four  times  the  focal  distance  of  the  vertex.  To  construct  the 
parabola  when  the  focus  and  directrix  are  given,  draw  the  axis 
CD  and  bisect  CF  at  G,  which  gives  the  vertex.  Any  number 
of  points  on  the  parabola  are  obtained  by  taking  any  point 
£  on  the  directrix,  joining  EG  and  EF  and  drawing  FP  so 
that  the  angles  PFE  and  DFE  are  equal.  Then  £0  produced 
meets  FP  in  a  point  on  the  curve.  By  joining  the  .ix>ints 
so  obtained  the  parabola  may  be  described.  A  mechanical 
construction,  when  the  same  conditions  are  given,  consists  in 
taking  a  rigid  bar  ABC  bent  at  right  angles  at  B   (fig.   2), 

and  fastening  a  string  of  length  BC  to  C 
rj  i^^^M^9    and  F.    Then  if  a  pencil  be  placed  along 

BC  so  as  to  keep  the  string  taut,  and  the 
limb  AB  be  slid  along  the  directrix,  the 
— —    pencil  will  trace  out  the  parabola. 

Properties  which  may  be  readily  de- 
Fig.  3.  duced  by  euclidian  methods  from  the 

de^tion  include  the  following:  the  tangent  at  any  point 
bisects  the  angle  between  the  focal  distance  and  the 
perpendicular  on  the  directrix  and  is  equally  inclined  to  the 
focal  distance  and  the  axis;  tangents  at  the  extremities  of  a 
focal  chord  intersect  at  right  angles  on  the  directrix,  and  as  a 
corollary  we  have  that  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  tangents 
at  right  angles  is  the  directrix;  the  circumdrde  of  a  triangle 
circumscribing  a  parabola  passes  through  the  focxis;  the  sub- 
tangent  is  equal  to  twice  the  abscissa  of  the  point  of  contact; 
the  subnormal  is  constant  and  equals  the  semilatus  rectum;  and 
the  radius  of  curvature  at  a  point  P  is  2  (FP)Vo^  where  a  is  the 
semilatus  rectum  and  FP  the  focal  distance  of  P. 

A  fundamental  property  of  the  curve  is  that  the  line  al  infinity 
is  a  tangent  (see  Geometry,  Projective),  and  it  follows  that 
the  centre  and  the  second  real  focus  and  directrix  are  at  infinity. 
It  also  follows  that  a  line  half-way  between  a  point  and  its  polar 
and  parallel  to  the  latter  touches  the  parabola,  and  therefore 
the  lines  joining  the  middle  points  of  the  sides  of  a  self-conjugate 
triangle  form  a  circumscribing  triangle,  and  also  that  the  nine- 
point  circle  of  a  self-conjugate  triangle  passes  through  the  focus. 
The  orthocentre  of  a  triangle  circumscribing  a  parabola  is  on 
the  directrix;  a  deduction  from  this  theorem  is  that  the  centre 
of  the  circumdrde  of  a  self-conjugate  triangle  is  on  the  directrix 
("  Stdner's  Theorem  "). 

In  the  article  Geometry,  Analytical,  it  is  shown  that  the 
general  equation  of  the  second  degree  represents  a  parabola 
when  the  highest  terms  form  a  perfect  square. 
This  is  the  analytical  expression  of  the  projective 
property  that  the  line  at  infinity  is  a  tangent.  The 
simplest  equation  to  the  parabola  is  that  which  is  referred  to  its 
axis  and  the  tangent  at  the  vertex  as  the  axes  of  co-ordinates, 
when  it  assumes  the  form  j^^^ax  where  2a —semilatus  rectum; 
this  may  be  deduced  directly  from  the  definition.  An  equation 
of  similar  form  is  obtained  when  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  are  any 
diameter  and  the  tangent  at  the  vertex.  The  equations  to  the 
tangent  and  normal  at  the  ix>int  xfy  are  yy»2d(x-|-x')  and 
2fl(y— /)+y'(x— x')»o,  and  may  be  obtained  by  general 
methods  (see  Geometry,  Analytical,  and  Intinitesimal 
Calcultjs).  More  convenient  forms  in  terms  of  a  single  para- 
meter are  deduced  by  substituting  x'—am*,  y-2am  (for  on 
eliminating  m  between  these  relations  the  equation  to  the 
parabola  is  obtained).  The  tangent  then  becomes  my^x-\-am* 
and  the  normal  yBmx-t-2am— am*.  The  envelope  of  this  last 
equation  is  27a>*«'4(x-'2a)',  which  shows  that  the  evolutc 
of  a  parabola  is  a  semi-cubical  parabola  (see  below  Higher  Orders). 
The  cartesian  equarion  to_a  parabola  which  touches  the  co- 
ordinate axes  is  Vax-f-Vfcys»x,  and  the  polar  equation  when 
the  forus  is  the  pole  and  the  axis  the  initial  line  is  r  cos^/2B-a. 

The  equation  to  a  parabola  in  triangubr  co-ordinates  is  gener- 
ally derived  by  expressing  the  condition  that  the  line  at  infinity 
is  a  tangent  in  the  equation  to  the  general  conic.  For  example, 
in  trilineur  co-ordinates,  the  equation  to  the  general  conic 
circumscribing  the  triangle  of  reference  is  l/37-hw7a-f-na^»o; 
for  this  to  be  a  parabola  the  line  aa  •\-  bfi  -^^  cyo 
must  be  a  tangent.     Expressing   this  condition  we  obtain 
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Vla^  Vfnb^  VfK-oasthe  relation  which  most  hold betweea 
the  co-effidents  of  the  above  equation  and  the  aides  of  the  tzian^ 
of  reference  for  the  equation  to  represent  n  jymtHa,  Smilarl/, 
the  conditions  for  the  inscribed  conic  V/a+VM^+Viry«o 
to  be  a  parabola  is  lbc+mca-\-Hab''0,  and  the  conic  for  whidi 
the  triangle  of  reference  is  'self -conjugate  2a'+«^-i-fl7'»c  a 
a'mn-|-6'fi/+cVm-o.  The  various  forms  in  areal  co-otdinatcs 
may  be  derived  from  the  above  by  substituting  Xa  for  /.  jtfr  f or  ■ 
and  PC  for  n,  or  directly  by  expressing  the  condition  for  tangency 
of  the  line  x+y+s^o  to  the  conic  expressed  in  areal  co- 
ordinates. In  tangential  {p,  9,  r)  co-ordinates  the  inscribed  and 
circumscribed  conies  take  the  forms  Xfr-f/ir^-hv/^-o  and 
VXp+^pq+Vpr^i  these  are  parabolas  wlken  X+^-ff-o 
and  VX«*» V/**  Vr-o  respectivdy. 

The  length  of  a  parabolic  arc  can  be  obtained  by  the  methods 
of  the  infinitesimal  calculus;  the  curve  is  directly  qnadrabk, 
the  area  of  any  portion  between  two  ordinates  being  two  thirds 
of  the  circumscribing  paralldocram.  The  pedal  equation  with 
the  focus  as  origin  is  t^^ar;  the  first  positive  pedal  for  the 
vertex  is  the  dssoid  ig.v.)  and  for  the  focus  the  diiectriz.  (Sec 
Intinitesimal  Calculus.) 

RsFERBNCBS. — Geometrical  constnictioos  oC  the  panfacla  are  to 
be  found  in  T.  H.  Eagles'  Plane  Curves  (1885).  See  the  biblio|Taphy 
to  the  articles  Conic  Sections;  Csomxtrt.  ANALTnoa;  sad 
Geometry,  Projective. 

In  the  geometry  of  plane  curves,  the  term  parabda  is  often 
used  to  denote  the  curves  given  by  the  genctal  equation  •*z*** 
>"■♦■•,  thus  ax"^^  is  the  quadratic  or  Apollonian  _. 
parabola;  a*x-y»  is  the  cubic  parabola,  «*x-«y*  is  qSUL 
the  biquadratic  parabola;  semi  parabolas  have  the 
general  equation  ax'^^y^  thus  ox'-y'  is  the  semicobkal 
parabola  and  ox^-y*  the  semibiquadratic  parabola.  These 
curves  were  investigated  by  Rent  Descartes,  Sir  Isaac  Nevtoa, 
Colin  Madaurin  and  others.  Here  we  shall  treat  only  the  owre 
important  forma. 

The  cartesian  parabola  is  a  cubic  curve  which  b  also  kaova  n 
the  trident  of  Newton  on  account  of  its  three-pfpnged  form.  In 
equation  is  xy«ax*-t-fa*+cx-fd,  and  it  oonoats  of  two  kf% 
asymptotic  to  the  axis  of  y  and  two  parabolic  legs  (fif.  3).  Tke 
simplest  form  is  axy"x'— a',  in  this  case  the  serpentjae  poahioa 
shown  in  the  figure  degenerates  into  a  point  of  inflexion.  DcKaito 
used  the  curve  to  solve  sextic  e<)uation8  by  detenniniiig  its  tarvtr- 
sections  with  a  drclc;  mechanical  conatmctioas  were  gi^  by 
Descartes  {Ceomtiiyt  lib.  3)  and  Madaurin  (OrM»aic«  gttmkrkey 

The  cubic  parabola  (fig.  4)  is  a  cubic  curve  naving  the  cqoMioa 
y«a«'-t-kc*-f-cx-f-d.       It    consists    of    two    parabolic    btaacho 


tending  in  oppoMte  directions.  John  Wallis  utiliaed  the  iotencc- 
tions  of  this  curve  with  a  right  tine  to  aolve  cubic  cqaationa,  aad 
Edmund  Halley  solved  sextic  equationa  with  the  aid  of  a  cifde. 

Diverting  parabi^as  are  cubic  curvea  given  by  the  eqiiatiaB 
ii*«ax*+6x'-f-cx-f-<f.  Newton  discussed  the  five  fonas  wliidi  arse 
from  the  relations  of  the  roots  of  the  cubic  equation.   When  aS  the 
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Fig.-  3. 


Fig.  4. 
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roots  arc  real  and  unequal  the  curve  oonasts  of  a  doaed  oval  asad  a 
parabolic  branch  (fig.  5).  As  the  two  lesser  roots  are  made  mc*t 
and  more  equ.nl  the  oval  shrinks  in  nae  and  ultimately  becomf*  a 


real  conjugate  point,  and  the  curve,  the  equation  ol  which  h  f" 
(x-a)'Cx-6)  (m  which  a>b)  consists  of  this  point  and  a  bcU-CU 
branch  resembling  the  right-hand  member  of  fig.  3.  if  two  roots  rr 
imaginary  the  equation  is  y'-Or'+o')  (x~^)  and  the  nf>'^ 
resembles  the  parabolic  branch ,  as  in  the  preciKiing  case.  This  is  wex- 
times  termed  the  campanijorm  (or  bell-shaped)  parabola.  If  the  t«e 
greater  roots  are  equal  the  equation  xs^^ix—a)  (x— ^)*  Ga  vt-s^ 
a<b)  and  the  curve  assumes  the  form  shown  in  vig.  6,  and  is  kn?*'* 
as  the  nodated  parabola.  Finally,  if  all  the  rcMts  are  cqnaU  ^^ 
equation  becomes  y'*>(x— a)';- this  curve  is  the  cuspidal  or  srry 
cubical  parabola  (fig.  7).  This  curve,  which  u  sometime*  termed  tSr 
Neilian  parabola  after  William  Neil  (1637-1670),  b  the  evolafe  vi 
the  ordinary  parabola,  aiul  is  espcdally  interestiag  as  beii^  the  fast 
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curve  to  be  rectified.  Thb  was  accomplished  in  1657  by  Neil  in 
England,  and  in  .1650  by  Heinrich  van  Hauieat  in  Hoibnd.  Newton 
showed  that  all  the  nve  varieties  of  the  diverging  parabolas  may  be 
exhibited  as  plane  sections  of  the  solid  of  revolution  of  the  semi- 
cubical  parabola.  A  plane  oblique  to  the  axis  and  passing  below 
the  vertex  gives  the  first  variety;  if  it  passes  through  the  vertex, 


Fig.  6.  Fic.  7. 

the  second  form;  if  above  the  vertex  and  oblique  or  parallel  to  the 
axis,  the  third  form;  if  bebw  the  vertex  and  touching  the  surface, 
the  fourth  form,  and  if  the  plane  contains  the  axis,  Uie  fifth  form 
results  (sec  Curve). 

The  biquadratic  parabola  has,  in  its  most  general  form,  the  equa- 
tion y-ft3r*+fac*+«J^+<fbc+«,  and  conusts  of  a  serpentinous 
and  two  parabolic  branches  (fig.  8).    If  all  the  roots  of  the  quartic  in 
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Fig.  8.  Fig.  9.  Fig.  10. 

X  are  equal  the  curve  assumes  the  form  shown  in  fig.  9,  the  axis  of  x 
being  a  double  tangent.  If  the  two  middle  roots  are  equal,  fig.  10 
results.  Other  forms  which  correspond  to  other  relations  between 
the  roots  can  be  readily  deduced  from  the  most  general  form.  (See 
Curve;  and  Geometry,  Analytical.) 

PARACELSUS  (c.  1490-1541),  the  famous  German  physidan 
of  the  1 6th  century,  was  probably  born  near  Einsiedcin,  in  the 
canton  Schwyz,  in  1490  or  1491  according  to  some,  or  1493 
according  to  others.  His  father,  the  natural  son  of  a  grand- 
master of  the  Teutonic  order,  was  Wilhclm  Bombast  von 
Hohenheim,  who  had  a  hard  struggle  to  make  a  subsistence  as 
a  physidan.  His  mother  was  superintendent  of  the  hospital 
at  Einsiedein,  a  post  she  relinquished  upon  her  marriage. 
Paracelsus's  name  was  Theophrastus  Bombast  von  Hohenheim; 
for  the  names  PhiUppus  and  Aurcolus  which  are  sometimes 
added  gpod  authority  is  wanting,  and  the  epithet  Paracelsus, 
like  some  similar  compounds,  was  probably  one  of  his  own 
making,  and  was  meant  to  denote  his  superiority  to  Celsus. 

Of  the  early  years  of  Paracelsus's  life  hardly  anything  is  known. 
His  father  was  his  first  teacher,  and  took  pains  to  instruct  him 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  time,  especially  in  mcdidne.  Doubtless 
Paracelsus  learned  rapidly  what  was  put  before  him,  but  he 
seems  at  a  comparativdy  early  age  to  have  questioned  the  value 
of  what  he  was  expected  10  acquire,  and  to  have  soon  struck  out 
ways  for  hlmsdf.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  be  entered  the  university 
of  Basd,  but  probably  soon  abandoned  the  studies  therein 
pursued.  He  next  went  to  J.  Trithemius,  the  abbot  of  Sponhdm 
and  afterwards  of  WUrzburg,  under  whom  he  prosecuted 
chemical  researches.  Trithemius  is  the  reputed  author  of  some 
obscure  tracts  on  the  great  elixir,  and  as  there  was  no  other 
chemistry  going  Paracelsus  would  have  to  devote  himself  to  the 
reiterated  operations  so  characteristic  of  the  notions  of  that  time. 
But  the  confection  of  the  stone  of  the  philosophers  was  too  remote 
a  possibility  to  gratify  the  fiery  spirit  of  a  youth  like  Paracelsus, 
eager  to  make  what  he  knew,  or  could  learn,  at  once  available 
for  practical  medidne.  So  he  left  school  chemistry  as  he  had 
forsaken  university  culture,  and  started  for  the  mines  in  Tirol 
owned  by  the  wealthy  family  of  the  Fuggers.  The  sort  of  know- 
ledge he  got  there  pleased  him  much  more.  There  at  least  he 
was  in  contact  with  reality.  The  struggle  with  nature  before 
the  piedous  metals  could  be  made  of  use  impressed  upon  him 
more  and  more  the  importance  of  actual  personal  observation. 
He  saw  all  the  mechanical  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome 
in  mining;  he  learned  the  nature  and  succession  of  rocks,  the 
physical  properties  of  minerals,  ores  and  metals;  he  got  a  notion 
of  mineral  waters;  he  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  accidents  which 
befei  the  miners,  and  studied  the  diseases  which  attacked  them; 
he  had  proof  that  positive  knowledge  of  nature  was  not  to  be 
got  in  schools  and  universities,  but  only  by  going  to  nature  her- 
self, and  to  those  who  were  constantly  engaged  with  her.  Hence 
came  Fftncdsus's  peculiar  mode  oif  study.    He  attached  no 


value  to  mere  scholarship;  scholastic  dbputations  he  utterly 
ignored  and  despised— «nd  especially  the  discussions  on  medical 
topics,  which  turned  more  upon  theories  and  definitions  than 
upon  actual  practice.  He  therefore  went  wandering  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe  to  Icam  all  that  he  could.  In  so  doing  he  was 
one  of  the  first  physicians  of  modern  times  to  profit  by  a  mode  of 
study  which  is  now  reckoned  indispensable.  The  book  of  nature, 
he  affirmed,  is  that  which  the  physician  must  read,  and  to  do  so 
he  must  walk  over  the  leaves.  The  humours  and  passions  and 
diseases  of  different  nations  are  different,  and  the  physician  must 
go  among  the  nations  if  he  will  be  master  of  his  art;  the  more  he 
knows  of  other  nations,  the  better  he  will  understand  his  own. 
And  the  commentary  of  his  own  and  succeeding  centuries  upon 
these  very  extreme  views  is  that  Paracelsus  was.no  scholar,  but 
an  ignorant  vagabond.  He  himself,  however,  valued  his  method 
and  his  knowledge  very  differently,  and  argued  that  he  knew 
what  his  predecessors  were  ignorant  of,  because  he  had  been 
taught  in  no  human  school.  "  Whence  have  I  all  my  secrets, 
out  of  what  writers  and  authors?  Ask  rather  how  the  beasts 
have  learned  their  arts.  If  nature  can  instruct  irrational 
animals,  can  it  not  much  more  men?"  In  this  new  school 
discovered  by  Paracelsus,  and  since  attended  with  the  happiest 
results  by  many  others,  he  remained  for  about  ten  years.  He 
had  acquired  great  stores  of  facts,  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  have  reduced  to  order,  but  which  gave  him  an  unquestion- 
able superiority  to  his  contemporaries.  So  in  1526  or  1527,  on 
his  return  to  Basel,  he  was  appointed  town  physidan,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  medidne  in  the 
university.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the  lectures  broke  away 
from  tradition.  They  were  in  German,  not  in  Latin;  they  were 
expositions  of  his  own  experience,  of  his  own  views,  of  his 
own  methods  of  curing,  adapted  to  the  diseases  that  afflicted 
the  Germans  in  the  year  1527,  and  they  were  not  commentaries 
on  the  text  of  Galen  or  Avicenna.  They  attacked,  not  only 
these  great  authorities,  but  the  German  graduates  who  followed 
them  and  disputed  about  them  in  1527.  They  criticized  in  no 
measured  terms  the  current  medidne  of  the  time,  and  exposed 
the  practical  ignorance,  the  pomposity,  and  the  greed  of  those 
who  practised  it 

The  truth  of  Paracelsus's  doctrines  was  apparently  confirmed 
by  his  success  in  curing  or  mitigating  diseases  for  which  the 
regular  physicians  could  do  nothing.  For  about  a  couple  of 
years  his  reputation  and  practice  increased  to  a  surprising 
extent.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time  people  began  to  recover 
themsdves.  Paracelsus  had  burst  upon  the  schools  with  such 
novel  views  and  methods,  with  such  irresistible  criticism,  that 
all  opposition  was  at  first  crushed  flat.  Gradually  the  sea 
began  to  rise.  His  enemies  watched  for  slips  and  failures;  the 
physidans  maintained  that  he  had  no  degree,  and  insisted  that 
he  should  give  proof  of  his  qualifications.  Moreover,  he  had  a 
pharmaceutical  sjrstem  of  his  own  which  did  not  harmonize 
with  the  commercial  arrangements  of  the  apothecaries,  and  he 
not  only  did  not  use  up  their  drugs  like  the  Galenists,  but,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  functions  as  town  physidan,  he  urged  the 
authorities  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  purity  of  thdr  wares, 
upon  thdr  knowledge  of  their  art,  and  upon  their  transactions  with 
their  friends  the  phjrsidans.  The  growing  jealousy  and  enmity 
culminated  in  a  dispute  with  Canon  Cornelius  von  Lichtenfels, 
who,  having  called  in  Paracelsus  after  other  physidans  had  given 
up  his  case,  refused  to  pay  the  fee  he  had  promised  in  the  event 
of  cure;  and,  as  the  judges,  to  their  discredit,  uded  with  the 
canon,  Paracelsus  had  no  alternative  but  to  tell  them  his  opinion 
of  the  whole  case  and  of  thdr  notions  of  justice.  So  little  doubt 
left  he  on  the  subject  that  his  friends  judged  it  prudent  for  him 
to  leave  Basel  at  once,  as  it  had  been  resolved  to  punish  him  for 
the  attack  on  the  authorities  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  He 
departed  in  ^uch  haste  that  he  carried  nothing  with  him,  and 
some  chemical  apparatus  and  other  property  were  taken  charge 
of  by  J.  Oporinus  (1507-1568),  his  pupil  and  amanuensis.  He 
went  &st  to  Esslingen,  where  he  remained  for  a  brief  period,  but 
had  soon  to  leave  from  absolute  want.  Then  began  his  wander- 
ing life,  the  course  of  which  can  be  traced  by  the  dates  of  his 
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1,  Augibuig.  ViJIach,    Mm 


PARACHUTE 


he  wsi  Invited  by  Archbishop  Ernji  lo  »ttle  al  Salibu 
bis  proicction.  Atier  hii  indJess  touing  about,  1 
d  a  promise  ind  piste  ol  repoie.    Ii  prowed,  however, 

II  lie  died,  on  ihe  14th  ot  Scplembcr.    The  ciuse  ol  hii 


o(  the  physicians  or  of  Ihe  apolhecariei,  I 
during  his  life  most  grievously  harassed, 
churchyard  of  St  Sebasiiai    '       ' 


,  eilhc 


10  Ihe  porch  o(  the  tl 
ouiblc  wu  erected  to  ois  nwDi 
The  fittt  book  by  Panceliui 
Ii  ii  entitled  f  Huafca  D.  T/iriplir 

in  IJ)6-IS)7.  appeared  a  progr 
to  deliver  at  Bawl,  but  thii  can 

cnuiDcntion. '  Thn' Ant'cai'lKI 
Huier  in  German.  It  was  printi 
voldmei  quarto,  and  it  the  best 
employ  the  early  printed  eopiei 
■cnpii  which  be  could  pvYvure. 


inonuDiciit  of  leddish-whtte 
printed  at  Aupbuy  in  IJI^. 

b<  rectrohcd  a  spcciAc  worlL 
lid  ediliont  were  pitblldicd. 

LS>n' wM^macJe'by"  JoKnn 


than  omit  anything  Alch 

and  included  writinn  with  irhlch  it  a  pretty  nnain  Paiaccliui 
bud  nothing  to  da.  The  Kcond  colkcted  GermaD  edition  it  in  four 
volume!  folia.  i6o]-i6aj.  Parallel  with  it  in  Itoi  the  fiiw  evilecleJ 
Latin  edition  wai  midc  by  Faltbeniut.  It  k  la  eleven  vdunKt 
OEiartD,  and  was  completed  in  ifos-  Aa^n.  In  Ifrl&-i6i8  appeared 
a  rtlttue  ol  the  [olio  German  edition  ol  1601,  and  Rnally  in  i6sB 
came  the  Geneva  Ldtin  verHOn,  lo  three  votumei  lotio,  edited  Sy 
Bitiikiut. 

The  worb  were  oriniull^  eompoird  in  Swlu-Gemian,  a  vi|oroiia 
ipeech  which  Pamcelaui  wielded  with  unmistakable  poa'O.  The 
.  _., .___  J .j=.,j  (,y  Adam  von  Uodentleio. 
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L  seein*  that  their  influence  has  passed  entirely  away,  ant 
y  are  0*  interest  only  in  their  place  in  a  general  history  o 
:  and  philosophy.    Ddcctive.  however,  aa  they  may  hav 


nded  !a  fact.  Ut  kabbalittic  doctrlnea  ted  Urn  n 

cure.  The  doctrine  ot  aiftnatures.  the  suppo^ 
ry  part  ol  the  little  world  ol  man  with  a  ctWTtsporJ- 
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untested  mixtures  of  the  Galenic  prescnpiauns 
icen  how  bodies  were  purified  and  intenuAcd  tiy 
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than  the  crude  and  unprepared  cei^inala.    He  k^i 
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See  Maix.  Zicr  ITiIrdituirc  4ri  rtnip.1">"i  R"  f/olnfeA. 
(CMIinEcn.  1841);  Mouk.  Tlmplirailmi  Aumdnu.  limi  ttv.-iir 
Sludit  (Wtlniburg,  iM) :  Kartman,  Lift  tj  P.  T.  /•aroeeliu  (Lj>e J  o. 
-»S7):  Schubert  unil  Sudholl,  Paroninu-f ««*..«■  (Fni^l.Jjn 

'anudiiickni  StIirlJUH  (Berlin,  1IQ4):  Waite.  Tkt  JJawU  aci 
tldumkal  WriliMt'  tf  Pandnu  (Londoo,  itoa). 

PAHACHDTB   (from    ItaL    tarate.   to   : 
'  parasol,"  "  parapet, 
nore  or  lest  reacmblini 


a  fall),  an  insirumr 
which  by  the  resislar 


aUagca.    Simon  dcla  LouUre  (i64:-i;rg),  in  b.=s 
am  (Paris,  i6gi),  letli  of  a  person  who  lrci)uen|[y 
court  by  the  prodigious  Icapn  he  used  to  take, 
having  tvo  parachutes  or  umbrellas  fastened  10  his  girdle.    la 
78  jSibastienLenomiand  practically  demons) rated  the efinencf 
if  a  parachute  by  descending  Irum  the  tower  of  llonlpct:ie] 


.    To  J.  P.  Blaochaid  (■7SJ-'Sod) 
■  an  adjunct  to  the  haUaaiL     ^^ 

le  placed  a  tkig,  which  desrcndcd 
le  parachute  was  released  from  a 
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e  repeated  this  experiment  so  ollei 

ve  first   detnoDstrated   the  practicaomcy  or  ibuic   id? 

ne,  though  hit  elder  brother,  J.  B.  O.  I3ar»eiia  {];»- 1 S  J.;  \ 

(Budapest)  thought  out  the  means  of  descending  Inus  a 
balloon  by  means  of  a  parachute.  His  first  public  eiperia:r::t 
lade  on  the  jjnd  ol  October  1707.    He  asceodal  from  tie 
i(  MoBCeau,  at  Pail*,  and  at  the  height  of  obevl  it  bl  be 
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released  the  parachute,  which  was  attached  to  the  balloon  in 
place  of  a  car;  the  balloon,  relieved  suddenly  of  so  great  a  weight, 
rose  very  rapidly  till  it  burst,  while  the  parachute  descended 
very  fast,  making  violent  oscillations  all  the  way.  Garnerin, 
however,  reached  the  earth  in  safety.  He  repeated  his  parachute 
experiroent  in  England  on  the  21st  of  September  1802.  The 
parachute  was  dome-shaped,  and  bore  a  resemblance  to  a  large 

umbrella  (fig.  z).  The  case 
or  dome  was  made  of 
white  canvas,  and  was 
23  ft.  in  diameter.  At 
the  top  was  a  truck  or 
round  picct  of  wood  10  in. 
in  diameter,  with  a  hole  in 
its  centre,  fastened  to  the 
canvas  by  32  short  pieces 
of  tape.  The  parachute 
was  suspended  from  a 
hoop  attached  to  the 
netting  of  the  balloon, 
and  below  it  was  placed  a 
Fig.  I.— ftirachutc  (Gamerm  type),      cylindrical  basket,  4  ft. 

high  and  2}  ft.  in  diameter,  which  contained  the  aeronaut. 

The   ascent   took   place    at   about   six  o'clock   from   North 

.Dudley   Street,   London;  and  at  a  height  of  about   (it   is 

believed)   8000   ft.    Garnerin  separated  the  parachute  from 

the   balloon.    For  a  few  seconds  his  fate  seemed  certain, 

as  the  parachute  retained  the  colbpsed  state  in  which  it 

had  originally  ascended  and  fell  very  rapidly.    It  suddenly, 

however,  expanded,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  descent  was  at 

once    checked,    though    oscillations    were    so    violent    that 

the  car,  which  was  suspended  20  ft.  below,  was  sometimes  on  a 

level  with  the  rest  of  the  apparatus.  Some  accounts  state  that 

these  oscillations  increased,  others  that  they  decreased  as  the 

parachute  descended;  the  latter  seems  the  more  probable.  It 

came  to  the  ground  in  a  field  at  the  back  of  St  Pancras  Church, 

the  descent  having  occupied  rather  more  than  ten  minutes. 

Garnerin  was  hurt  a  little  by  the  violence  with  which  the  basket 

containing  him  struck  the  earth;  but  a  few  cuts  and  a  slight 

nausea  represented  all  the  ill  effects  of  his  fall.    A  few  years 

later,  Jordaki  Kuparento,  a  Polish  aeronaut,  made  real  use  of  a 

parachute.    He  ascended  from  Warsaw  on  the  24th  of  July  1808, 

in  a  fire-balloon,  which,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  took  fire; 

but  he  was  able  to  effect  his  descent  in  safety  by  means  of  his 

parachute. 

The  next  experiment  made  with  a  parachute  resulted  in  the 
death  of  Robert  Cocking,  who  as  early  as  18 14  had  become 
interested  in  the  subject.  The  great  defect  of  Garncrin's 
umbrella-shaped  parachute  had  been  its  violent  oscillation 
during  descent,  and  Cocking  considered  that  if  the  parachute 
were  made  of  a  conical  form  (vertex  downwards)  the  whole 
of  this  oscillation  would  be  avoided;  and  if  it  were  made  of 
sufficient  size  there  would  be  resistance  enough  to  check  too 
rapid  a  descent.    He  therefore  constructed  a  parachute  on  this 

principle  (fig.2),  the  radius 
of  which  at  its  widest  part 
was  about  17  ft.  It  was 
stated  in  the  public  an- 
nouncements previous  to 
the  experiment  that  the 
whole  weighed  223  R>; 
but  from  the  evidence  at 
the  inquest  it  appeared 
that  the  weight  must  have 
been  over  400  lb  exclusive 
of  Cocking's  wetght,which 
was  177  lb.  On  the  24th 
of  July  1837,  the  Nassau 
balloon ,     with    Charles 

Fig.  2.-Cocking'.  Parachute.  S^^^^'i  o*  aeronaut,  and 

Exiward  Spencer,  a  sohci- 

tot,  in  the  car,  and  having  suspended  below  it  the  parachute,  i 


in  the  car  of  which  was  Cocking,  rose  from  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
London,  at  twenty-five  minutes  to  eight  in  the  evening.  A 
good  deal  of  difficulty  was  experienced  in  rising  to  a  suitable 
height,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  to  the  air  offered 
by  the  expanded  parachute,  and  partly  owing  to  its  weight. 
Cocking  wished  the  height  to  be  8000  ft.;  but  when  the  balloon 
reached  the  height  of  5000  ft.,  nearly  over  Greenwich,  Green 
called  out  to  Cocking  that  he  should  be  unable  to  ascend  to  the 
requisite  height  if  the  parachute  was  to  descend  in  daylight. 
Cocking  accordingly  let  slip  the  catch  which  was  to  liberate  him 
from  the  balloon.  The  parachute  for  a  few  seconds  descended 
very  rapidly,  hut  still  evenly,  until  suddenly  the  upper  rim 
seemed  to  give  way  and  the  whole  apparatus  collapsed  (taking 
a  form  resembling  an  umbrella  turned  inside  out,  and  nearly 
closed),  and  the  machine  descended  with  great  rapidity,  oscil- 
lating  very  much.  When  about  200  or  300  ft.  from  the  ground 
the  basket  became  disengaged  from  the  remnant  of  the  para- 
chute, and  Cocking  was  found  in  a  field  at  Lee,  literally  dashed 
to  pieces. 

Many  objections  were  made  to  the  form  of  Cocking's  parachute; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  had  it  been  constructed  of  sufficient 
strength,  and  perhaps  of  somewhat  larger  size,  it  would  have 
answered  its  purpose.  John  Wise  (1808-1879),  the  American 
aeronaut,  made  some  experiments  on  parachutes  of  both  forms 
(Gamerin's  and  Cocking's),  and  found  that  the  latter  always 
were  much  more  steady,  descending  generally  in  a  spiral  curve. 

A  descending  balloon  half-full  of  gas  either  does  rise,  or  can 
with  a  little  management  be  made  to  rise,  to  the  top  of  the  netting 
and  take  the  form  of  a  parachute,  thus  materially  lessening  the 
rapidity  of  descent.  Wise,  in  fact,  having  noticed  this,  once 
purposely  exploded  his  balloon  when  at  a  considerable  altitude, 
and  the  resistance  offered  to  the  air  by  the  envelope  of  the 
balloon  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  ground  without 
injury.  In  more  recent  times  the  use  of  the  parachute  has 
become  fairly  common,  but  a  good  many  serious  accidents  have 
occurred. 

PARADE  (Fr.  parade^  an  adaptation  from  Ital.  parata;  cf. 
Span,  parada,  from  Lat.  parare^  to  prepare,  equip,  furnish),  a  word 
of  which  the  principal  meanings  are  display,  show,  a  military 
gathering  of  troops  for  a  specific  purpose,  an  assembly  of  people 
for  a  promenade,  the  place  where  the  troops  assemble,  and  a 
road  or  street  where  people  may  walk.  In  the  military  sense, 
a  "parade"  is  a  mustering  of  troops  on  the  parade-ground 
for  drill,  for  inspection,  for  the  delivery  of  special  orders,  or  for 
other  purposes,  either  at  regular  stated  hours  or  on  special 
occasions. 

PARADISE  (Gr.  Tapd2<t<ro$),  the  name  of  a  supernatural 
locality  reserved  for  God  and  for  chosen  men,  which  occurs  in 
the  Greek  Bible,  both  for  the  earthly  "  garden  "  of  Eden  (see 
Eden),  and  for  the  heavenly  "  garden,"  where  true  Israelites 
after  death  see  the  face  of  God  (4  Esdras  viii.  52;  Luke  xxiii.  43; 
2  Cor.  xii.  4;  Rev.  ii.  7).  The  Hebrew  pardcs  (ore),  to  which 
vapaintjos  corresponds,  occurs  thrice  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
late  books,  in  the  general  sense  of  "  park,  grove  ";  it  is  derived 
somewhat  hazardously  from  the  Zend  pairidaiza,  an  enclosure 
(once  only  in  the  Avesta)^  though  another  word  (Vara)  is  used 
in  the  account  of  the  mythical  enclosure  of  Yima  (see  Deluge). 
But  what  interests  us  roost  is  not  the  name,  but  the  conception 
and  its  imaginative  vehicle.  The  conception  is  the  original 
godlikcness  of  human  nature,  and  the  necessity  of  expecting 
a  closer  union  between  God  and  man  in  the  future  than  is 
possible  at  present.  The  imaginative  form  which  this  concep- 
tion takes  is  that  before  the  present  condition  arose  man 
dwelt  near  to  God  in  God's  own  mountain  home,  and  that 
when  the  mischief  wrought  by  "  the  serpent  "  has  been  undone, 
man — or  more  strictly  the  true  Israel — shall  once  more  be 
admitted  to  his  old  privilege.  According  to  the  fullest  Old 
Testament  account  (Ezek.  xxviii.  12-19;  see  Adam),  the  holy 
mountain  was  in  a  definite  earthly  region,  and  certainly  it  was 
appropriate  for  worshippers  of  Yahweh  that  it  should  be  so 
(i  Kings  XX.  23,  28).  But  there  are  traces  in  that  account 
itself  as  well  as  in  Gen.  ii.  that  an  earlier  belief  placed  the  divine 
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borne  in  hetven.  Similarly  the  Zoioastiiaiu  speak  of  their 
Paradise-mountain  Alburz  both  as  heavenly  and  as  earthly 
{Bundakisk,  xx.  z,  with  West's  note).  It  appears  that  originally 
the  Hebrew  Paradise-mountain  was  placed  in  heaven,  but  that 
afterwards  it  was  transferred  to  earth.  It  was  of  stupendous 
size;  indeed,  properly  it  was  the  earth  itself.'  Later  on  each 
Semitic  people  may  have  chosen  its  own  mountain,  recognizing, 
however,  perhaps,  that  in  primeval  times  it  was  of  vaster 
dimensions  than  at  present,  just  as  the  Jews  believed  that  in 
the  next  age  the  "  mountain  of  Yahweh's  house  "  would  become 
far  larger  (Isa.  ii.  a*-  Mic.  iv.  i;  Ezek.  xl.  2;  Zech.  xiv.  zo; 
Rev.  xxi.  xo);  compare  the  idealiaation  of  the  earthly  Alburz  of 
the  Iranians  "  in  revelation  "  {Bund.  v.  3,  viii.  a,  xii.  x-8). 

We  now  return  to  the  accounts  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  and  Gen.  ii. 
The  references  in  the  former  to  the  pzedous  stones  and  to  the 
"  stones  of  fire  "  may  be  grouped  with  the  references  in  Enoch 
(xviii.  6-8,  xziv.)  to  seven  supernatural  mountains  each  com* 
posed  of  a  different  beautifvd  stone,  and  with  the  throne  of 
God  on  the  seventh.  These  mountains  are  to  be  connected  with 
the  seven  planets,  each  of  which  was  symbolized  by  a  different 
metal,  or  at  least  colour.'  EzekieFs  mountain  therefore  has 
come  to  earth  from  heaven.  And  a  similar  result  follows  if 
we  group  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  in  Gen.  ii.  with  the  phrase 
so  often  applied  to  Canaan,  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  " 
(Exod.  ili.  8;  Nimi.  xiii.  27,  &c.).  For  this  descriptive  phrase  is 
evidently  mythical,'  and  refers  to  the  belief  in  the  four  rivers  of 
the  heavenly  Paradise  which  "  poured  honey  and  milk,  oil  and 
wine"  {Slavonic  Enochs  viii.  5;  cf.  Vision  of  Paul,  zxiii.). 
In  fact,  the  four  rivers  originally  flowed  in  heavenly  soil,  and 
only  when  the  mountain  of  Elohim  was  transferred  to  this 
lower  earth  could  mythological  geographers  think  of  determining 
their  earthly  course,  and  whether  Havilah,  or  Cush,  or  Canaan, 
or  Babylonia,  was  irrigated  by  one  or  another  of  them.  But 
what  happened  to  Paradise  when  the  affrighted  human  pair 
left  it?  One  view  (see  Elk,  Enock,  xxxii.  a,  3,  Ix.  8,  Ixxvii. 
3,  4,  &c.)  was  that  its  site  was  in  some  nameless,  inaccessible 
region,  still  guarded  by  "  the  serpents  and  the  cherubim  " 
(£/A.  Enock^  xx.  7),  and  that  in  the  next  age  its  gates  would  be 
opened,  and  the  threatening  sword  (Gen.  iii.  24)  put  away  by 
the  Messianic  priest-king  {Testaments  of  tke  Twdve  Patriarcks, 
Levi,  z8).  This  agrees  with  the  story  in  Gen.  ii.,  iii.,  except 
that  the  original  narrator  knew  the  site  of  the  garden.  It  is  a 
sufficiently  reasonable  view,  for  if  Paradise  lay  in  some  definite 
earthly  region,  and  if  no  one  knows  "  the  paths  of  Paradise  " 
(4  Esdras  iv.  7),  it  would  seem  that  it  must  have  ceased  to 
exist  visibly.  This  idea  appears  to  be  implied  by  those  Jewish 
writers,  who,  especially  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  70), 
dwelt  so  much  on  the  hope  of  the  heavenly  Paradise,  reviving, 
partly  under  emotional  pressure  and  partly  as  the  result  of  a 
fresh  influx  of  mythology,  the  old  myth  of  a  celestial  garden 
of  God.  To  notice  only  a  few  leading  passages.  In  Apoc. 
Bar.  iv.  3  it  appears  to  be  stated  that  when  Adam  transgressed, 
the  vision  of  the  city  of  God  and  the  possession  of  Paradise  were 
removed  from  him,  and  similarly  the  stress  laid  in  4  Esdras  iv.  7, 
vi.  2,  vii.  (36),  53,  viii.  52,  on  the  heavenly  Paradise  seems  to 
show  that  no  earthly  one  was  supposed  to  exist.*  Beautiful, 
indeed,  is  the  use  made  of  that  form  of  belief  in  these  passages, 
with  which  we  may  group  Rev.  xxi.  i,  xxii.  5,  where,  as  in 
4  Esdras  viii.  52,  Paradise  and  the  city  of  God  are  combined. 

Some  strange  disclosures  on  this  subject  are  made  by  the 

Slavonic  Enock  (c.  viii.;  cf.  xlii.  3),  according  to  which  there  are 

two  Paradises.    The  former  is  in  the  third  heaven,  which 

explains  the  well-known  saying  of  St  Paul  in  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  4; 

\  It  was  the  Babylonian  "  mountain  of  the  lands,"  which  meant 
nor  only  mother  earth,  but  the  earth  imaeined  to  exist  within  the 
heaven;  cf.  Jeremias,  Atao^  pp.  11,  12,  28,  and  Jastrow,  Religion 


of  Bab.  and  Ass.,  p.  558. 
■  See  Zimmern, /C.yf.? .  (3^  pp. 
'  See  also  i  Esdras  ii.  19.   This  explains  Joel  iv.  18:  Isa.  Iv.  i  (wine 
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and  milk).  Sec  also  Yasna,  xlix.  S  (Zendavesta);  and  cf.  Cheyne. 
Ency.  Bib.,  col.  2104,  and  especially  Uscner,  Rheinisckes  Museum, 
Ivii.  177-192. 

*  The  statement  in  Gen.  iii.  24  comes  from  a  form  of  the  itory  in 
which  the  "  garden  "  was  aot  geographically  lociliied. 


the  latter  is  conventionally  called  the  Paradise  of  Edea.    In 

fact,  the  belief  in  an  earthly  Paradise  never  wholly  died. 

Medieval  writers  loved  it.    The  mountain  of  Purgatory  ia 

Dante's  poem  is  "crowped  by  the  delidoua  shades  ol  the 

terrestrial  Paradise." 

See  further  The  ApocaJy^se  of  Baruekaad  The  EMopU  and  ika 
Slaoonie  Enoch,  both  edited  by  R.  H.  Charles:  also  Kautxsch's 
Apocrypha,  and  Volz,  Judiscke  Eschalologie  (1904).  pp.  374-^.  vbosc 
full  refeiences  are  most  usefuL  On  the  Biblicai  raereiiccs,  cf. 
Gunkel,  Genesis  (2},  pp.  21-35;  Chevne,  Eney.  Bib.,  "  Paradise  "; 
and  on  Babylonian  views,  Jeremias,  HOUe  und  Paradiea  **  (ia  Z>er 
aUe  Orient).  The  Mahommedan's  Paradise  b  a  eeiwioos  traB>> 
formation  of  the  Jewish ;  see  enerially  iCarni,  Sura  iv.,  and  note 
the  phrase  "  gardens  of  Firdaoi,  Koran,  xviiL  107.  For  the  Koran 
and  the  Zoroastrian  books  tee  the  Sacred  Books  of  Ike  East  fOxf ord 
Series).  The  doorkeeper  of  the  mountain-Paradlae  of  the  Parseea 
is  the  Amahaspand  Vonu-manfi  {Vendidad,  xol  31).        (T.  K.  C) 

PARADOS  (Fr.  »  back  cover),  a  term  used  in  fortification, 
expressing  a  work  the  purpose  of  which  b  to  cover  the  defenders 
of  a  line  of  trenches  or  parapet  from  revene  lire,  ut.  lire  from 
the  rear. 

PARADOX  (Gr.  vapA,  beyond,  contrary  to,  tt^o,  opinioD), 
a  proposition  or  statement  which  appears  to  be  at  variance  with 
generally-received  opinion,  or  which  apparently  n  adf<ontra- 
diclory,  absurd  or  untrue,  but  either  contains  a  concealed  truth 
or  may  on  examination  be  proved  to  be  true.  A  "  paradox  ** 
has  been  compared  with  a  "  paralogism  "  (sropA,  XAyoi,  reason), 
as  that  which  is  contraiy  to  opinion  only  and  not  contrary 
to  reason,  but  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  that  which  a 
really  absurd  or  untrue. 

PARAFFIN*  the  name  given  to  a  mineral  wax  and  oil,  and 
also  used  as  a  generic  name  of  a  particular  series  of  hydro* 
carbons. 

Commercial  Paraffin. — ^Refined  commercial  paraffin  is  a  white 
or  bluish-white,  translucent,  waxy  solid  substance,  ai  lamino- 
crystalline  structure,  devoid  of  taste  and  smell,  and  charac- 
terized by  chemical  indifference.  It  consists  of  about  85%  of 
carbon  and  15%  of  hydrogen.  Although  the  credit  of  having 
first  (in  1830)  investigated  the  properties  of  solid  paraffin, 
obtained  from  wood-tar,  belongs  to  Kari  Reichcnbacb,  the 
existence  of  paraffin  in  petroleum  had  been  more  or  less  huSty 
known  for  some  time  previous.  In  1809  Fuchs  found  solid 
hydrocarbons  in  the  Tegemsee  oils,  and  in  18 19  Bochner 
separated  them  from  these  oils  in  comparative  purity.  By 
the  latter  they  were  described  as  **  mountain-fats,"  and  tbey 
were  identified  with  paraffin  in  1835  by  von  Kobd.  Reichea- 
bach  described  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
reactions  between  various  substances  and  paraffin,  and  on 
account  of  the  inert  nature  of  the  material  gave  to  it  its  present 
name  (from  the  Lat.  parum,  too  little,  and  affinitas,  affiiuty) ;  be 
expressly  stated  that  the  accent  should  fall  on  the  seorad  **  a,** 
but  usage  has  transferred  it  to  the  first. 

Paraffin  was  obtained  by  Laurent  in  1830  by  the  distiDatioia 
of  bituminous  schist,  and  in  1835  by  Dumas  from  coal-tar;  bot 
the  product  appears  to  have  been  regarded  only  as  a  curiosity, 
and  Lord  PUyfair  has  stated  that  prior  to  1850  he  never  saw 
a  piece  of  more  than  one  ounce  in  weight.  Paraffin  b  asserted 
to  have  been  made  for  sale  by  Reichenbach's  process  from 
wood-tar  by  John  Thom,  of  Birkacre,  before  1835.  la  1S33 
Laurent  suggested  the  working  of  the  Autun  shale,  aLd  products 
manufactured  from  thb  material  were  exhibited  by  ScUigiic  m 
1839. 

According  to  F.  H.  Storer,  the  credit  of  having  first  placed 
the  manufacture  of  paraffin  on  a  commercial  basb  b  des^vcd«y 
given  to  Selligue,  whose  patent  specifications,  both  in  France 
and  England,  sufficiently  deariy  show  that  hb  processes  uf 
distilling  bituminous  schist,  &c.,  and  of  purifying  the  dbtiilate. 
had  reached  considerable  perfection  prior  to  1845.  In  iis 
present  form,  however,  the  paraffin  or  shale-oil  industry  owes 
its  existence  to  Dr  James  Young.  In  1850  he  ap|died  for  h.s 
celebrated  patent  (No.  13,292)  "for  obtaining  paraffiae  cil, 
or  an  oil  containing  paraffine,  and  paraffine  from  hitnnunova 
coaU"  by  slow  distillation.  The  process  was  estciia\c!y 
carried  out  in  the  United  States  under  licence  bom  Yoon^ 
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nntfl  cmde  petroleum  was  prodaced  in  that  ooimtry  in  tuch 
abundance,  and  at  so  low  a  cost,  that  the  distillation  of  bitu- 
minous minerals  became  unprofitable.  The  highly  bituminous 
Boghead  coal,  or  Torbanehill  mineral,  which  yielded  lao  to  130 
gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton,  was  worked  out  in  1862,  and  since 
then  the  Scottish  mineral  oils  and  paraffin  have  bera  obtained 
from  the  bituminous  shales  of  the  coal-measures,  the  amount  of 
tuch  shale  raised  in  Great  Britain  in  1907  being  3,690,028  tons. 

The  tcXhrnixif  list  represents  an  attempt  to  ani^  a  geological 
age  to  tlie  various  oocurrencct  of  oil>shale  and  similar  sutwiaiim 
throughout  the  world  :-^  ■ 

Oil-Shalbs 

Ceohgieai  Systtm.  Locatily, 

Miocene France  (Vagnas).  Servia. 

Eocene BiaziL 

Cretaceous Syria,  Montana,  New  Zealand. 

Neocomian Spain. 

Jurassic  Dorset,  WQrttemberg. 

Permian France  (Autun,  Ac). 

Carboniferous Scotland,    Yorkshire,    Stafford, 

Flint,  France,  Novm  Scotia. 

Kbiosbnb-Sbalb 
PermoCarboniferous      .     .     .    Queensland,  New  South  Wales, 

Tasmania. 

Tak-Lignitb 

Miocene Moravia,  Lower  Austria,  Bavaria. 

Rhenish  Prussia,  Hesse,  Saxony. 
Oligocene i     ,    Bohemia,  TtroL 

0»^Ad^.— The  oil-shale  of  Scotland  is  dark  grey  or  black, 
and  has  a  laminated  or  homy  fracture.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  X-7S,  and  20  cub.  ft.  of  it  weigh  rather  less  than  a  ton. 
The  richer  kinds  yield  about  30  gallons  of  oil  per  ton  of 
shale,  and  in  some  cases  as  much  as  40  gallons,  but  the  higher 
yield  is  usually  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  solid  paraffin 
and  of  the  quality  of  the  heavy  oils.  The  inferior  shales  yield 
about  x8  gallons  of  oil,  but  a  much  larger  amount  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  The  oil  consists  chiefly  of  members  of  the  paraffin 
and  olefine  series,  and  thus  differs  essentially  from  that  obtained 
from  true  coal-shales,  in  which  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene 
group  are  largely  represented. 

A  full  account  of  the  Scotch  shaIeH)Ll  industry,  as  the  most 
Important  and  typical,  will  be  given  later,  the  corresponding 
industries  in  other  countries  and  districts  being  dealt  with  first. 

In  addition  to  the  Carboniferous  oil-shales  of  Flint  and 
Stafford,  the  Rimmeridge  shale,  a  bluish-grey  slaty  day,  con- 
taining thin  b<^  of  highly  bituminous  shale,  occurs  in  Dorset- 
shire, and. has  from  time  to  time  attracted  attention  as  a 
possible  sounx  of  shale-oil  products.  The  so-called  **  Kerosene- 
shale  "  of  New  South  Wales  has  been  extensively  mined,  and 
the  industry  is  now  being  developed  by  the  Commonwealth  Oil 
Corporation,  Ltd.  -The  French  shale-oil  industry  is  much  older 
than  that  of  Scotland,  but  has  made  far  less  progress,  the  amount 
of  shale  distilled  in  1897  being  200,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
2,359,000  tons  in  Scotland.  The  shales  of  New  Zealand  have 
never  been  extensively  worked,  the  production  having  decreased 
instead  of  increased.  Oil-shale  of  ^)od  quality  occurs  in  Servia, 
and  has  been  found  to  yield  from  43I  to  54I  gallons  of  oQ  pes 
ton.  The  production  of  mineral  oils  and  paraffin  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  lignite  is  carried  on  in  Saxony,  the  mineral  worked 
being  a  peculiar  earthy  lignite,  occurring  within  a  small  portion 
of  the  Saxon-Tliuringian  brown-coal  formation.  Other  occur- 
rences of  Uus  mineral  have  been  indicated  in  the  list  of  localities 
at>ove. 

The  ShaU-Oa  Industry  of  Scotlcnd.— The  modem  development 
of  the  shale-oil  industry  of  Scotland  dates  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Robert  Bell's  works  at  Broxburn  in  1862. 

The  oil-shalea  are  found  in  the  Caldferous  Sandstone  series, 
lying  between  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  They  occur  at  several  points  in  the  belt  of  Carbon- 
iferous rocks  across  the  centre  of  Scotland,  for  the  most  part 
in  small  synclinal  basins,  the  largest  of  which  is  that  at  Pent- 
lai^d,  where  the  levels  are  2  m.  long,  without  important  faults. 
Mining  is  carried  on,  where  the  seams  are  over  4  ft.  thick, 
by  the  "pillar  and  stall"  system;  seams  under  4  ft«  are 
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worked  by  the  "  longwall "  wyHem.  The  shale  is  blasted  down 
by  gunpowder,  and  passed  over  a  i-in.  riddle,  the  smalls  being 
left  underground.  Before  being  retorted  the  shale  is  passed 
through  a  toothed  breaker,  which  reduces  it  to  flat  pieces 
6  in.  square.  These  fall  into  a  shoot,  and  thence  into  iron 
tubs  of  10  to  35  cwt.  capacity,  which  run  on  rails  to  the  tops  of 
the  retorts. 

The  retorts  in  which  the  shale  is  distilled  have  undergone 
considerable  variation  and  improvement  since  the  foundation 
of  the  industry.  Originally  horizontal  retorts,  like  those  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas,  were  employed,  and  the  heavy 
oils  and  paraffin  were  burned  as  fueL  When  the  latter  product 
became  valuable  vertical  retorts  were  adopted,  as  the  solid 
hydrocarbons  undergo  less  dissociation  under  these  conditions. 
Steam  was  employed  to  carry  the  ofl  vapours  from  the  retort. 
The  earliest  form  of  vertical  retort  was  circular  (2  ft.  in  diameter) 
or  oval  (2  ft.  by  z  ft.  4  in.)  and  8  or  xo  fL  long.  Six  or  eight  of 
these  were  grouped  together,  and  the  heating  was  so  effected 
that  the  bottoms  of  the  retorts  were  at  the  bluest  temperature. 
They  were  charged  by  means  of  hoppers  at  the  top,  the  exhausted 
shale  being  withdrawn  through  a  water-seal  every  hour  and 
fresh  added,  whence  this  is  known  as  the  **  continuous  system." 

In  the  first  Henderson  retort  (X873)  the  spent  shale  was 
used  as  fueL  The  retorts,  which  were  oblong  in  cross-section, 
were  arranged  in  groups  of  four,  and  had  a  capacity  of  18  cwt. 
They  were  charged  in  rotation,  as  follows:  when  a  sufficient 
temperature  had  been  attained  in  the  chamber  containing 
them,  one  retort  was  charged  from  the  top,  and  in  four  hours 
the  one  diagonally  opposite  to  it  was  charged.  After  eight 
hours  the  one  next  to  the  first  was  charged,  and  after  twelve 
hours  the  fourth.  Up  to. the  sixteenth  hour  only  ordinary 
fuel  was  used  in  the  furnace,  but  the  spent  shale  from  the  first 
retort  was  then  discharged  into  it.  The  other  retorts  were 
similarly  discharged  in  the  above  order  at  intervals  of  four 
hours,  each  being  at  once  recharged.  The  shale  was  black 
when  discharged,  but  soon  glowed  brightly.  Owing  to  the  small 
amount  of  carbon  in  the  spent  shale,  only  a  slow  draught  was 
kept  up.  The  outlet  for  the  oQ  vapours  was  at  the  lower  and 
less  heated  end  of  the  retorts,  and  steam,  which  had  been 
superheated  by  passage  through  pipes  arranged  along  one  side 
of  the  retort  chamber,  was  blown  in  copiously  through  pipes 
to  aid  in  the  uniform  heating  of  the  shale  and  to  continuously 
remove  the  oil  vapours,  dissociation  from  overheating  being 
thus  minimized.  It  was  believed  that  a  temperature  of  about 
800*  F.  produced  the  best  results.  This  retort  was  worked  on 
what  is  known  as  the  "  intermittent  system." 

The  Pentland  Composite  retort  (i  882)  and  the  later  Henderson 
type  (1889)  were  both  continuous-working  and  gas-heated,  the 
second  being  a  modificatibn  of  the  first,  designed  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  a  larger  yield  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  without 
detriment  to  the  crude  oiL  In  both  the  upper  part  of  the 
retort  was  of  cast  iron  and  the  lower  of  fire-clay.  The  upper 
portion  was  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  900**  F.  whilst 
the  lower  was  maintained  at  about  1300"  F.  The  charge  in  the 
retort  gradually  travelled  down,  owing  to  the  periodical  removal 
of  spent  shale  at  the  bottom,  and  the  descent  was  so  regulated 
that  no  shale  passed  into  the  highly-heated  part  until  it  had 
parted  with  the  oil  it  was  capable  of  yielding.  The  shale, 
however,  still  contained  nitrogen,  which  in  the  presence  of 
steam  produced  ammonia  at  the  higher  temperature. 

The  three  classes  of  retorts  now  employed  In  the  distillation  of 
shale  in  the  Scottish  oil-works  are  covered  by  the  following  patents  >^ 

I.  In  US*  at  PumphersUm,  Dalmeny  and  Oakbank — No.  8371  of 
1894;  No.  7113  of  1895;  No.  4349  of  1897. 


a.  in  us€  by  Younrs  Pardon  Ligkl  and  Mineral  OS  Company^^ 
JUd.—No.  13,665  of  1897:  No.  1^,238  of  1809. 

%.InuseOyUu  Brojcbum  OH  Company,  Ltd,—So.  36.647  of  1901. 


3.  ii 
The 


Ltd.)t  are  described  in  the  specification  as  "  to  so  construct  the 
retorts  and  provide  them  with  means  whereby  fluxing  or  dandering 
of  the  substance  being  heated  is  prevented  m  the  retorts:  also  to 
effect  an  intermittent,  continuous,  or  nearly  so,  movement  within 
the  retort."    In  order  to  carry  out  these  objects,  the  bottom  of  the 
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retort  b  provided  with  a  dbk  or  table  to  lupport  the  material  within 
the  retort.  Above  the  table  there  b  a  revolving  arm  or  acraper, 
by  the  action  of  which  a  portion  of  the  material  b  continuously 
swept  off  the  table  and  dischaiised  into  the  hopper  below.  The 
column  of  material  within  the  retort  b  thus  causea  to  move  down- 
wards, and  the  tendency  of  the  material  to  flux  or  dander  b  thereby 
prevented  or  reduced.  In  order  to  pulverize  the  material  before 
reaching  the  hopper,  teeth  may  be  formed  upon  the  lower  part  of 
the  retort  and  upon  the  table,  and  the  revolving  scraper  may  be 
similarly  toothed.  A  short  revolving  worm  or  screw  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  table  or  scraper.  As  a  modification,  the  table  may 
be  made  convex  and  provided  on  each  side  with  rocking-arms 
connected  together  abovie  the  table  by  a  croaa-arm  or  scraper. 

The  prinapal  object  of  the  invention  for  which  patent  Nd.  71  it 
bt  189s  was  granted  to  the  same  applicants  b  stated  to  be  sucfi 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  retort  as  results  in  the  retort,  after 
being  heated  and  started,  requiring  **  practically  no  fuel  to  keep  it 

going,  owing  to  the  great  anaount  of  neat  generated  in  the  retort 
V  means  of  the  effectual  decomposition  of  the  carbon  contained  in 
tne  waste  material  by  means  of  one  or  more  jets  of  steam  (which  may 
be  superheated)  being  passed  into  the  retort  as  near  the  outlet  or 
discharge-door  of  the  retort  as  possible,  thus  utilizing  all,  or  neariy 
all,  the  neat  contained  in  the  waste  material  within  the  retort,  thus 
saving  labour,  time  and  expense,  as  well  as  wear  and  tear  of  the 
retort." 

The  object  of  the  invention  for  whkdi  patent  Na  4349  of  1897 
was  grant«l  to  Bryson  b  stated  to  be  "  to  so  construct  the  hoppers 
of  the  retorts  that  one  or  more  retorts  can  be  draWta  br  discharged 
through  one  door,  and  also  to  provide  simple  and  efficient  means 
for  operating  the  said  door." 

Patent  No.  13,665  of  1897  was  granted  to  William  Young  and 
John  Fyfe  for  an  invention  the  objects  of  which  are  described  in 
the  specification  in  the  following  words:  *'To  reduce  labour, 
save  fuel,  and  increase  the  products,  and  to  enable  existing  but  worn- 
out  retorts  that  have  been  erected  in  accordance  with  the  above 
invention  to  be  economically  replaced  upon  exbting  foundatbns  by 
similar  retorts,  provided  with  improved  and  enlarged  multiple 
hoppers  for  the  reception  of  the  shale  to  pass  through  the  retort^ 
and  also  enlarged  chambera  for  the  reception  of  the  ash  or  exhausted 
shale;  the  retorts  being  provided  with  mechanical  arrangements  for 
the  continuous  passa^  of  the  fresh  shale  into  them  from  the  multiple 
hopper,  and  the  contmuous  disduuge  of  the  ash  or  spent  shale  into 
the  receiving  chambtf.  Those  improved  mechanical  alterations 
in  the  structure  of  the  retorts  greatly  reduce  the  manual  labour, 
enabling  most  of  the  work  to  be  done  during  the  day,  the  multiple 
hopper  and  spent-shale  chamber  being  of  such  dimensions  as  will 
supply  frnh  snale  and  receive  the  spent  shale  during  the  ni^^t-dift, 
the  only  labour  then  required  being  the  supervision,  regulating  tem- 
perature of  the  retorts,  and  seeing  tnat  the  mrchaniral  arrangements 
are  working  properly.'  .    .     ..^ 

The  multiple  hoppers  are  constructed  of  RuHd  sted  plates  with 
flat  bottoms  to  which  the  retorts  are  bolted  by  flanjso,  the  steel 
bottoms  admitting  of  the  differential  expansion,  to  which  the  retorts 
are  subject,  taking  place  without  damage  to  the  retorts  or  boppcri. 
To  ensure  the  shaw  regularly  passing  from  the  hoppers  to  the  retorts, 
each  hopper  b  provided  with  a  rocking-shaf t  to  which  are  attached 
rods  or  chains  hanging  into  the  mouths  of  the  retorts,  these  rods  or 
chains  bdng  thus  made  to  rise  or  falL  The  spent  shale  receiving- 
chambers  at  the  k>wer  end  of  each  retort  are  of  neatly  enlarged  size, 
and  the  k>wer  end  of  each  retort  b  providea  with  a  mechanical 
device  for  the  continuous  discharge  01  the  n>ent  shale  into  these 
chambers.  The  improvements  are  stated  to  be  specially  applicable 
to  retorts  of  the  Young  and  Beilby  (Pentland)  type.     ^ 

Patent  No.  15.238  of  1899  was  obtained  by  the  same  mventors  for 
improvements  designed  to  obvbte  objectk>ns  found  to  attach  to 
retorts  constructed  on  the  ordinary  Young  and  Beilby  system.  In 
the  use  of  such  retorts,  composed  of  an  upper  metallic  section  and  a 
k>wer  fire-brick  section,  with  chambers  or  hoppen  at  their  upper 
ends,  these  upper  ends  became  gradually  filled  up  with  hard  carbon- 
aceous matter,  and  thb  nocesstUted  the  periodical  stopping  of  the 
working  to  have  such  matter  removed.  Moreover,  the  shale  residues 
became  flund  and  fixed  to  the  walb  of  the  k>wer  section  of  the 
retorts.  The  residues  were  further  Uable  to  pass  through  the  retort 
in  an  imperfectly  exhausted  condition,  and  to  pass  more  qukkly 
down  the  front  or  side  of  the  retort  next  the  discharnng  door.  It 
was  also  found  that  when  air  and  steam  were  used  difficulties  arose 
in  regulating  the  quantities  and  proportions  of  steam  and  air  used 
to  bum  the  carbon  out  of  the  shale  resklues  while  preventing 
obstructions  due  to  fluxing  of  the  residues.  To  overcome  these 
drawbacks  each  retort  b  composed  of  four  sections,  viz.  a  boppCT 
redistillation  chamber  at  the  top,  a  metallic  section,  a  fire-bnck 
chamber,  and  a  combustion  chamber  of  large  capacity  at  the  bottom. 
The  combustion  chamber  b  not  externally  heated,  but  receives  the 
spent  shale  from  the  retort  in  a  red-hot  condition,  and  the  further 
supply  of  heat  in  thb  chamber  b  wholly  due  to  the  burning;  of  the 
carbon  by  the  introduced  air  and  steam,  the  danger  of  the  fluxing  and 
fixing  of  the  shale  residue  to  the  walls  of  the  chamber  being  thus 
minimized.  To  successfully  burn  the  carbon  remaining  in  the  shale 
residue  when  it  reaches  the  combustion  chamber,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
maximum  yiekl  of  ammonia,  careful  reguUtkm  of  the  quantity  and 


proportKMis  of  the  air  mad  steam  b  neeeiiary,  and  a 
is  provided  for  this. 

The  important  construction  of  retorts  for  which  patent  No.  36J647 
of  1901  was  granted  to  N.  M.  Henderson  of  the  Broxburn  Oil  Worlu^ 
relates  to  such  retorts  as  are  described  in  the  same  inventor's  (nevious 
patent,  No.  6726  of  1889.  The  patentee  dispenses  with  the  chamber 
or  space  between  the  upper  and  lower  retorts,  the  upper  catst-iron 
retorts  being  carried  direct  on  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  brick 
retorts,  thus  forming  practically  one  continuous  retort  from  top  to 
bottom;  and  instead  of  one  toothed  roller  being  employed  for  tlie 
purpose  of  withdrawing  the  exhausted  residue,  a  pair  of  toothrd 
rollers  b  used  for  each  retort.  Thb  improved  construction  b  stated 
to  give  "  better  and  laraer  results  witn  less  labour  mad 
working  and  for  repalra. 
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•The  vapour  from  these  retofts,  amoimtlng  to  about  5000 
cub.  ft.  per  ton,  b  partially  condensed  by  being  passed  througjt 
70  to  100  vertical  4-in.  pipes,  whose  lower  ends  fit  into  a 
chest.  About  one-third  of  the  vapour  b  oonde&sed,  the 
liquid,  consbting  of  about  75%  of  ammonimfal  liquor  and 
35%  of  crude  oU,  flowing  into  m  separating  tank,  wkence  the 
two  products  are  separately  withdrawn  for  further  tieatment 
Part  of  the  uncondensed  gas  b  sometimes  purified  mud  used  for 
illuminating  purposes,  when  it  gives  a  light  of  about  35  candb- 
power.  The  remainder  b  used  as  fud,  usually  after  compttMioa 
or  scrubbing  to  remove  all  condensable  vapours. 

Crude  shale-oil  b  of  dmik  green  colour,  has  a  specific  gravity 
0'86o  to  0*890,  and  as  at  present  manufactured,  with  the  nrecr 
forms  of  retorts,  has  a  setting  point  of  about  90'  F.  It  contains 
from  70  to  80%  of  membeis  of  the  paraffin  and  olefine  sak&^ 
together  with  bases  of  the  pyridine  series,  and  some  cresots 
and  phenols.  Beilby  states  that  average  Scotch  shaleoil  coo- 
tains  from  x*x6  to  x*4S%  of  nitrogen,  mainly  removable  by 
sulphuric  add  of  specific  gravity  x*33o,  and  mostly  remainisg 
in  the  pitchy  residues  left  on  dbtillation.  The  lightest  dis- 
tillate, known  as  naphtha,  contains  from  60  to  70%  of  olefiaes 
and  other  hydrocarbons  acted  upon  by  fuming  nitixc  add,  asd 
the  lubricating  oib  consbt  mapily  of  defines.  The  paraffin  wax 
chiefly  dbtib  over  with  the  oil  of  tpedbc  gravity  above  0-840. 

In  the  refining  of  crude  shale-oil,  the  greatest  care  b  eaerrivd 
to  prevent  dissociation  of  the  paxaffin,  large  volumes  of  super* 
heated  steam  being  passed  into  the  still,  thxxNi^  a  perforated 
pipe,  at  a  pressure  of  from  xo  to  40  lb,  to  farilitaff  dbtilUtioa 
at  the  lowest  possible  temperature.  The  origiiial  system  oi 
intermittent  dbtillation  b  now  employed  only  at  the  wocis  of 
Yotmg's  Company.  The  stills  have  cast-iron  bott<nns  and 
malleable-iron  upper  puts,  their  fonner  capadty  being  1200 
to  X400  gaUons,  but  those  now  made  usually  hoMing  3000  to 
3500  gallons.  Each  still  has  its  own  water-cnndfiwrr,  the 
flow  of  water  being  regulated  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
dbtillate.  The  usual  condensing  surface  b  330  fL  of  4-ta. 
pipe.  The  process  now  in  general  practice  is,  with  slight  varia- 
tions, the  Henderson  system  of  continuous  dtstillatJon  (patrat 
No.  13,0x4  of  X885).  It  consbu  of  a  primary  WMpat-ttS^ 
connected  with  two  side-stilb,  idiich  are  further  couDccied 
with  pot-shaped  coking-stills.  *The  oQ  b  heated  In  feed-heaien 
by  the  gases  evolved  from  the  hottest  still  before  passing  ietd 
the  first  still,  where  the  temperature  b  so  regi^ed  as  to 
drive  off  oxdy  naphtha  up  to  about  0*760  specific  gravity.  Tbt 
heavier  portion  of  the  oil  passes  to  the  other  stiUa,  the  ootenDcst 
recdving  the  heaviest  only. 

In  both  these  systems  the  naphtha  1^  collected  sepantdr. 
while  the  remainder  of  the  dbtillate,  known  as  "  once^ran  a..** 
b  condensed  without  fnctionatioxL  This  "  oace-raa  oil  **  is 
treated  with  sulphuric  add  and  alkali  at  a  tenpcntuic  ol 
xoo*  F.  in  agiuton  of  vaxyixig  constmction  aome  brt^g 
horizontal  cylinden  with  a  shaft  carrying  paddles,  whUe  others 
take  the  form  of  vertical  cylindricd  tanks  with  egg-sbapei 
bottoms— in  which  agitation  b  produced  by  means  of  compressed 
air.    The  loss  of  oil  duxing  the  agitation  b  ctfimatrd  at  x  5 

to  3*0  %. 

The  oQ  b  next  fractionated,  dther  by  the  intennittcat  or 
the  continuous  system.  After  the  most  volatile  fractioiis  have 
distilled  off,  steam  b  blown  in  through  a  pipe  at  the  bottom  vi 
the  stilL    In  many  cases  the  distillate,  «Uh  a  density  op  to 
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0*770,  constitutes  the  crude  naphtha,  and  that  up  to  a  density 
of  0-850  the  burning  oil.  The  remainder  of  the  distillate, 
which  solidifies  at  common  temperatures,  consists  chiefly  of 
lubricating  oils  and  paraffin.  These  three  fractions  are  delivered 
from  the  condensers  into  separate  tanks.  Although  the  crude- 
oil  stills  of  Henderson  may  be  employed  for  the  continuous 
distillation  of  the  once-run  or  other  oils  obtained  in  the  process 
of  refining,  the  inventor  prefers  another  form  of  apparatus 
which  he  patented  in  1883  (No.  $40),  and  this  is  now  generally 
used.  This  consists  of  three  horizontal  cylindrical  stills,  7  ft.  in 
diameter  and  19  ft.  in  length.  The  oil  enters  through  a  pipe 
which  passes  through  one  end  of  the  still  and  discharges  at  the 
opposite  end,  while  the  outlet-pipe  is  fitted  below  the  inlet-pipe 
at  the  bottom  of  the  end  through  which  the  hitter  passes,  inlet 
and  discharge  being  thus  as  far  as  possible  from  each  other. 
The  oil  circulates  as  in  the  crude-oil  stills.  The  burning  oil 
is  next  treated  with  add  and  alkali,  and  subsequently  again 
fractionally  distilled,  the  heavier  portion  yielding  paraffin  scale, 
while  the  residues  are  redistilled.  The  final  chemical  purification 
of  the  burning  oil  resembles  that  last  referred  to,  but  only  half 
the  quantity  of  acid  is  emfdoyed.  The  lighter  products  of  these 
distillations  form  the  crude  shale  naphtha,  which  b  treated 
with  acid  and  alkali,  and  redistilled,  when  the  lightest  fractions 
constitute  the  Scotch  "gasoline"  of  conunerce,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  known  as  "  naphlha." 

The  solid  paraffin,  which  is  known  in  its  crude  state  as  paraffin 
scale,  was  formerly  produced  from  the  heavy  oil  obtained  in 
the  first,  second  and  third  distillations,  that  from  the  first 
giving  "  hard  scale,"  while  those  from  the  second  and  third  gave 
**  soft  scale."  The  hard  scale  was  crystallized  out  in  shallow 
tanks,  and  the  contained  oil  driven  out  by  compression  of  the 
paraffin  in  filter  bags.  Soft  scale  was  obtained  by  refrigeration, 
cooled  revolving  drums  being  caused  to  dip  into  trays  con- 
taining the  oil,  when  the  paraffin  adhered  to  the  drums  and  was 
scraped  off  by  a  mechanical  contrivance.  Later  improved 
appliances  have  aimed  at  the  slow  cooling  of  oil  in  bulk,  whereby 
large  crystals  of  paraflin  are  produced.  Several  processes  have 
been  invented,  the  most  generally  used  being  that  patented 
by  Henderson  (No.  9557  of  1884).  His  cooler  consists  of  a 
jacketed  trough  having  a  curved  bottom,  and  divided  into  a 
series  of  transverse  casings  by  metal  disks,  each  consisting  of 
two  thin  pUites  bolted  together,  but  with  a  space  between,  in 
which,  as  also  in  the  jacket  surrounding  the  trough,  cold  brine 
is  circulated.  The  paraffin  crystallizes  on  the  cold  surfaces, 
from  which  it  is  constantly  removed  by  scrapers,  so  that 
successive  portions  of  the  oil  are  cooled.  The  solid  paraffin 
accumulates  in  a  well  or  channel,  where  it  is  stirred  up  by  rotary 
arms,  so  that  it  may  be  readily  drawn  away  by  a  pump  to  the 
filter-press,  whereby  the  solid  paraffin  is  freed  from  oil.  In 
the  improved  process  of  cooling  employed  at  the  works  of  the 
Oakbank  Oil  Company  the  oil  to  be  cooled  is  pumped  through 
coils  submerged  in  the  expressed  oil  from  the  filter-presses 
into  the  inner  space  of  vertical  coolers  formed  of  two  cast-iron 
tubes,  and  thence  direct  to  the  filter-presses.  In  the  inner 
chamber  of  the  coolers  are  fitted  revolving  scrapers,  while  in 
the  outer  annular  space  compressed  ammonia  is  expanded. 

The  crude  paraffin  is  then  refined,  for  which  purpose  the 
"  naphtha  treatment "  was  formerly  employed,  but  this  has 
now  given  place  almost  entirely  to  the  "sweating  process." 
Id  the  former  the  paraffin  is  dissolved  in  naphtha  and  then 
crystallized  out.  The  sweating  process  consists  in  heating  the 
crude  wax  to  such  a  temperature  that  the  softer  portions  are 
melted  and  flow  away  with  the  oil.  In  the  process  patented  by 
N.  M.  Henderson  (Nos.  1291  of  1887  and  xx,799  of  1891),  a 
chamber,  53  ft.  by  13  ft.  by  xo  ft.  high,  heated  by  steam-pipes, 
and  provided  with  large  doors  and  ventilators  for  cooling,  is 
fitted  with  a  number  of  superimposed  trays,  21  ft.  by  6  ft.  by 
6  ixL  deep.  Tlese  rest  on  transverse  heating  pipes,  and  each 
tray  has  a  diaphragm  of  wire  gauze.  The  bottoms  communicate 
with  short  pipes  fitted  with  swivel  nozzles,  worked  on  a  vertical 
sliaft.  The  diaphragms  are  covered  with  |  in.  of  water,  and 
tlie  crude  paraffiin  is  melted  and  pumped  through  charging-pipes 


on  to  iu  inrface. '  When  the  paraffin  has  solidified,  the  water 
is  drawn  off,  leaving  the  cake  resting  on  the  gauze.  Doors  and 
ventilators  are  then  closed,  and  the  chamber  is  heated,  where- 
upon the  liquefied  impurities  are  drained  off  untU  the  outflowing 
paraffin  sets  on  a  thermometer  bulb  at  130*  F.  The  remainder 
is  melted  and  decolorized  by  agitation  with  finely  powdered 
charcoal.  The  charcoal  is  mainly  separated  by  subsidence, 
and. the  paraffin  drawn  off  into  filters,  whence,  freed  from  the 
suspended  charcoal,  it  runs  into  moulds,  and  is  thus  formed 
into  cakes  of  suitable  size  for  packing.  The  lubricating  oib 
are  refined  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alkali,  substantially 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  burning  oils. 

The  following  table  shows  the  avetase  yield,  In  1895,  of  the  various 
commercial  products  from  crude  ahalc-oil  at  two  of  the  principal 
Scottish  refineries.  The  percentages  are,  however,  often  varied  to 
suit  maritet  requirements: — 

Young's  Poraffin  LidU  and  Mineral  Oil  Co, 

% 

Gasoline  and  naphtha        « 6*09 

Burning  Otis  31*84 

Intermediate  and  heavy  oils 23*97 

Paraffin  acale >3'53 


Total 


Broxburn  OS  Co, 

Naphtha        ...  ...... 

Burning  oil 30*0 

Gas  oil '.       .        9*o 


75*43 
^4*57 

xoo-oo 

% 
30 

39-0 


Lubricating  oil  i8-o 

Paraffin lO'O 

Loss 30*0 

ioo*o 

From  the  ammoniacal  Kqubr  the  ammonia  is  driven  off  by  the 
application  of  heat  in  stills,  the  evolved  vapour  being  conducted 
into  "  cracker-boxes,"  which  are  now  usually  of  circular  form, 
from  5  to  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  6  to  x  2  in.  in  depth.  In  these 
boxes  the  ammonia  is  brought  into  contact  with  sulphuric 
acid  of  about  50*  Tw.,  and  b  thus  converted  into  sulphate. 
Wilton's  form  of  cracker-box,  which  b  now  generally  in  use,  b 
provided  with  an  arrangement  for  the  automatic  discharge  on 
to  a  drying  table  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  it  b  deposited 
in  the  well  of  the  box,  and  the  process  b  worked  continuously. 
For  the  heating  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor  the  ordinary  horizontal 
boiler-stilb  formerly  used  have  been  superseded  by  "  column-" 
stilb,  in  which  the  liquor  b  exposed  over  a  large  area,  as  it 
passes  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  still,  to  the  action  of  a  current 
of  steam.  (B.  R.) 

PABArrxN,  in  chembtry,  the  generic  name  given  to  the  hydro- 
carbons of  the  general  formula  C«Hki4t.  Many  of  these 
hydrocarbons  exist  as  naturally  occurring  products,  the  lower 
(gaseous)  members  of  the  series  being  met  with  as  exhalations 
from  decaying  organic  matter,  or  issuing  from  fissures  in  the 
earth;  and  the  higher  members  of  the  series  occur  in  petroleum 
(chiefly  American)  and  ozokerite.  They  may  be  synthetized  by 
reducing  the  alkyl  halides  (preferably  the  iodides)  with  nascent 
hydrogen,  using  either  sodium  amalgam,  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  concentrated  hydriodic  add  (Berthelot,  Jour.  frak.  Cktm, 
x868,  X04,  p.  X03),  aluminium  amalgam  (H.  Wblicenus,  ibid., 
1896  (2),  54)  or  the  zinc-copper  couple  (J.  H.  Gladstone  and 
A.  Tribe,  Ber.,  X873, 6,  p.  202  seq.)  as  reducing  agents. 

They  may  also  be  derived  from  alkyl  halides  by  heating  to  120-140* 
with  aluminium  chloride  in  the  proportion  of  three  molecules  of  alkyl 
halide  to  one  molecule  of  aluminium  chloride  (B.  K6hnlcin,  Ber.^  1883, 
16,  p.  560) ;  by  heating  with  zinc  and  water  to  150-160"  C.  (E.  Frank- 
land,  Ann.,  1849,  71,  p.  203;  1850,  74,  p.  41),  2  Rl-f-2Zn-f-2HjO- 
2RH+ZnI«-)-Zn(0H)«;  by  conversion  into  zinc  alkyls,  which  are 
then  decomposed  by  water,  ZnR,-|-aH,0-2  RH+Zn(OH),;  by 
conversion  into  the  Grignard  rragcnt  with  metallic  magncsiufn  and 
decomposition  of  this  either  by  water,  dilute  acids  or  preferably 
ammonium  chloride  (J.  Houben,  Ber..  1905.  38.  p.  3019),  RMgI  + 
HiO"RH  •(- Mgl(OH):  by  the  action  of  potassium  hydride 
(H.  Moisaan,  CompUs  rondus,  1902.  134,  p.  389);  and  by  the  action 
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_..  ,  „  middle  tneirben 

ol  the  Kiiesue  readily  loluble  in  alcohol  ud  elhei,  the  lolubility, 
howpver,  decreasing  with  irxcrease  of  molecular  wei^lt  K>  that 
the  highest  members  of  the  scries  uc  almost  inaoLuble  ia  these 
lolventi.  The  specific  pavity  incieaiea  with  the  molecular 
ireight  bot  always  remains  below  thai  of  wiler.  The  panSiiis 
are  chincleiiced  by  their  Eteitinertnes  towards  most  chemical 
reagents.  Fuming  sulphuric  add  converts  the  middle  and 
higher  members  ol  the  series  icio  sulphonic  adds  ud  dissolves 
the  lower  merabera  (R,  A.  Worstail,  Anier.  Chem.  Jmm.,  lipS, 
30,  p.  664).  Dilute  nitric  add,  when  heated  with  Che  paraffioi 
In  1  tube,  converts  them  into  secondsry  and  tertiary  niirs- 
derivatives  (M.  Konowalow,  Bcr.,  iSgJ,  iS,  p.  iSji),  whilst 
Bong  boiling  with  strung  nitric  acid  or  Dilro-sulphuric  add 
converts  the  middle  and  higher  memben  of  the  series  partly 

them  to  carbonic,  acclic,  oialic  and  succinic  adds  (Wonlall, 


1   the 


Is  very  energetic,  oiiditioa  prodncl*  (fitly  iddi  ud  dOtuk 
■cidi)  ind  a  small  quantity  of  polynitro  compounds  an  obtained 
(W.  Markowniliow,  CaHrolblaU,  1899,  i,  p.  1064;  Btt.,  ittxt, 
p.  1441).  Chlorine  reacts  with  the  paraffins,  radDy  iiil>- 
Lting  hydrogen'  Isomeric  hydrocubons  En  this  scries  first 
appeic  with  butane,  the  number  increasing  r^iidly  11  the 
complexity  of  the  molecule  incnuo.  For  i  meuia  tl  deter- 
mining the  number  of  liomen  ace  E.  Cayley,  Sr-.,  1S75,  t, 
p.iosfii  F,  Hermum,  Ba..  1S9S,  31,  p.  gi. 
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(C.  Sdiorieminer.  A**.,  Ta&t.  131.  p-  134);  »  hy  beitinc  aaik 
anhydride  with  barium  pemiide  (P.  SdiOttenbertet.  ZflL  M>  OrwnM. 

-  •?_  _>r._.f  jJ ^:_.  __  ,-5  u,,„tBf  al  4'C.  by  a  (mwR  <i 
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aeetaldehyde.  which  thea  oiddim  to  oiidei  of  caiboB  aad  wiur 
""  *  Bsiie:KeFLjUil),whilB<noKHUSKlairatloD*itpvB«hyl 
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rm  for  thit  which  is  a  model  of  eialle» 
or  pattern  of  perfection,  bence  some  pcnon  01  (hinf  which  has 
no  equiL  The  word  was  adopted  from  the  O.  Fr.  ftra[t% 
Mod.  parantm.  Ital.  ^oraiMC  and  Span,  faagm.  The  Spanish 
has  usually  been  taken  as  the  source,  and  Ihe  word  e  *  '  ' 
as  from  the  prepo^tlonal  phrase  para  ctn,  in  coi 
But  the  word  first  ippean  in  Itilian,  meaning  a  ' 
The  Italian  word  may  be  connected  with  the  Gr.  ■ 
sharpen  by  the  use  of  a  whetstone  (d«»*).  The  le 
used  in  several  technical  applicationa,  cf.  '     ,  „ 

Urge  style  of  type  between  "  great  prima  "  and  "  doohk 
pica,"  now  usually  called  "twa-hne  long  primet";  of  a 
diamond  weighing  more  than  too  carats;  and  fonDCdy  <i  ■ 
fabric  used  for  hanginp  in  the  17th  and  iSth  centurici. 

PARAGRAPH,  a  term  lor  a  settim  or  division  ti  wtiltoi 
or  printed  matter,  which,  as  begmning  a  new  subject,  martinf 
a  break  in  the  subject,  ^c^,  la  signified  by  begiimrng  the  sectioa 
on  anew  line  set  back  or  Indented;  also  by  the  symbol,  Dow^ 
a  reversed  P,  formerly  Q  or  t),  Id  mark  such  a  divinoD.  The 
Gr.  TopaffHi^  {^ofA  and  ipi^Bir,  to  write  abogside  « 
be^de)  was  used  of  the  short  hi»iioau]  line  or  stroke  wUcA 
marked  a  line  in  1  MS.  where  luch  a  divison  ocean;  and 
Topa-ypaMof  a  marginal  note,  also  the  divisioD  so  narked. 
The  word  "  paragraph,"  bt«dt«  these  tedmiol  typocnphicil 
meiningi,  is  also  appUed  to  the  lepinie  numbend  secticna 
in  in  affidavit  or  other  legal  document,  or  in  *  slatnte,  b.. 
and  in  jourtutism  to  a  sliort  item  of  oewi  w  boef  ouice  ti 

PARAQUAT,  an  Inland  repuhtk  of  South  America,  hctwns 
10*  lO'  14'  and  56"  31'  S.  and  54*  3/  and  6i"  W.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  BoI'via.  N.  and  E.  by  Braiil.  S.E.. 
S.  and  W.  by  Argentina.  Pop.  (i$oj  estimate),  Aji.j47> 
Indudlng  je,ooo  Iguissfl  Indians;  area,  about  47.100  tq.  m. 

By  the  treaty  of  1871  the  BraiUian  frontier  was  drawn  ^  tl* 
Parani  from  the  mouth  of  the  Iguassfl  or  Y-Guaifi  di'io'  S.) 
to  the  Salto  Grande  or  Great  Cataract  ol  Li  Gnayta  (14*  l"), 
thence  west  along  the  watershed  of  the  Siem  dc  Uanayl,  noctk 
along  the  Sierra  de  Ambayi  to  the  sources  of  the  Api,  aiJ 
down  that  stream  to  its  junction  with  the  Pinguy.  The 
Buenos  Aires  treaty  of  the  jid  of  Febmary  il-fi  find  ikc 
frontier  between  Argentina  and  Paraguay,  and  assignnl  ib 
Paraguay  the  portion  of  Ihe  Gran  Disco  between  Rio  Vctde  ir:4 
Bahia  Negra;  the  appropriation  of  the  portion  betwen  Ria 
Verde  and  ihe  Pilcomayo  was  submitted  to  tbc  arbimtioB 
of  the  president  of  the  United  Sutes,  who  hi  187!  ascDc4 
it  to  Paraguay.     The  frontier  line  towardl  Bolivia  has  IcKg 

Fkyiical  Ftelura.—Tht  river  l^ngnay,  rannlng  trm  Bortli 
to  south,  divides  the  republic  into  two  sections,  the  tM^rra 
■  section,  or  Paraguay  Oriental,  being  the  moat  impodaaL    TiiC 
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western  section  forms  part  of  the  great  plain  called  the  Gran 
Chaco  (see  Argentina),  and  is  to  a  large  extent  unexplored. 
Paraguay  proper,  or  the  country  between  the  Paraguay  and  the 
Parani,  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  broad  irregular 
belt  of  highlands,  which  are  known  as  the  Cordillera  Ambaya, 
Cordillera  Urucury,  &c.,  but  partake  rather  of  the  character 
of  plateaus,  and  form  a  continuation  and  outwork  of  the 
great  interior  plateau  of  Brazil.  The  elevation  nowhere 
much  exceeds  3200  ft.  Oh  the  western  side  these  highlands 
terminate  with  a  more  or  less  sharply  defined  edge,  the 
country  sloping  gradually  up  to  their  bases  in  gentle  undula- 
tions with  open,  ill-defined  valleys;  on  the  eastern  side  they 
send  out  broad  spurs  enclosing  deep-cut  valleys,  and  the 
whole  country  retains  more  of  an  upland  character.  The 
tributaries  that  flow  westward  to  the  Paraguay  are  conse- 
quently to  some  extent  navigable,  while  those  that  run  eastward 
to  the  Parani  are  interrupted  by  rapids  and  falls,  often  of  a 
formidable  description.  The  FUcomayo,  the  largest  western 
tributary  of  the  Paraguay,  and  an  important  frontier  river, 
is  only  navigable  in  its  upper  and  lower  reaches.  From  the 
Asuncion  plateau  southwards,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Paraguay  and  Parani,  there  is  a  vast  stretch  of  marshy 
country,  draining  partly  into  the  Ypoa  lagoon,  amd  smaller 
tracts  of  the  same  character  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
lowlands,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Paraguay.  Many 
parts  of  the  country  sloping  to  the  Parani  are  nearly  covered 
with  dense  forest,  and  have  been  left  in  possession  of  the 
sparsely  scattered  native  tribes.  But  the  country  sloping  to 
the  Paraguay,  and  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  settled 
districts,  is,  in  keeping  with  its  proximity  to  the  vast  pbins 
of  Argentina,  grassy  and  open,  though  the  hills  are  usually 
covered  with  forest  and  clumps  of  trees  are  frequent  in  the 
lowlands.  Except  in  the  marshy  regions  and  along  the  rivers, 
the  soil  is  dry,  porous  and  sandy. 

Cedofy. — Little  is  known  of  the  geology  of  Paraguay.  A  large 
part  of  the  area  is  covered  by  Quaternary  deposits,  which  com- 
pletely conceal  the  solid  foundation  on  which  they  rest.  The  hills 
and  plateaus  appear  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  the  same  sand- 
stone series  which  in  the  Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
contains  scams  of  coal,  with  plant  remains  similar  to  those  of  the 
Karharbari  scries  of  India  (Permian  or  Upper  Carboniferous). 
It  b  probable,  also,  that  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Matto  Grosso 
extemiinto  the  northern  port  of  the  country. 

Minerals. — ^The  gold  mines  said  to  have  been  concealed  by  the 
Jesuits  may  have  had  no  existence;  and  though  iron  was  worked 
by  F.  S.  Lx>pez  at  Ibicuy  (70  m.  south-cast  of  Asuncion),  and  native 
copper,  oxide  of  manganese,  marbles,  lime  and  salt  have  been 
found,  the  real  wealth  of  the  country  consists  rather  in  the  variety 
and  value  ci  its  vegetablcproducts. 

ClimaU  and  Fauna. — ^The  vear  in  Paraguay  is  divided  into  two 
seasons — "  summer,"  lasting  from  October  to  March,  and  "  winter," 
from  April  to  September.  December,  January  and  February  are 
generally  the  hottest  months,  and  May,  June,  July  and  August 
the  coldest.  The  mean  temperature  tor  the  year  seems  to  be 
about  75*  or  76*:  for  summer  81  •,  for  winter  71*.  The  annual 
rainfall  is  about  46  in.,  fairly  well  distributed  throughout  the  year, 
though  the  heaviest  precipitation  occurs  in  August,  September 
and  Octot>er.  The  prevailing  winds  blow  from  the  north  or  south. 
The  south  wind  u  dry,  cool  and  invigorating,  and  banishes  mos- 
quitoes for  a  time:  the  north  wind  is  hot,  moist  and  rdaxing.  Violent 
wind  storms  generally  come  from  the  south. 

The  fauna  of  Paraguay  proper  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
Brazil.  Caymans,  water-nogs  {captnckos),  several  kinds  of  deer 
iCerms  paludosus  the  largest),  ounces,  opossums,  armadillos, 
waroptres,  the  American  ostrich,  the  ibis,  the  jabiru,  various  species 
popularly  called  partridges,  the  pato  real  or  royal  duck,  the  Palo- 
tmedea  C4fmuta,  parrots  and  parakeets,  are  among  the  more  notable 
forms.  Insect  life  is  peculiarly  abundant;  the  red  stump-like 
ant-hills  are  a  feature  in  every  landscape,  and  bees  used  to  be  kept 
in  aU  the  mission  villages. 

Population.— The  great  majority  of  the  Inhabitants  are  of 
Indian  (Guarani)  descent,  with  very  slight  traces  of  foreign 
blood.  Civilization  has  not  made  much  progress,  and  the 
habits  of  the  people  are  more  primitive  than  those  in  the  more 
advanced  neighbouring  repuUics.  As  a  general  r\ile  the  Para- 
guayans are  indolent,  especially  the  men.  Climatic  conditions 
obviate  the  necessity  of  any  superfluity  of  clothing.  A  cotton 
clKDoise,  and  a  white  moMta  wrapped  in  Moorish  fashion  over 


head  and  body,  constitute  the  dress  of  the  women;  a  cotton 
shirt  and  trousers  that  of  the  men.  Boots  and  shoes  arc  worn 
only  by  the  upper  classes.  Goitre  and  leprosy  are  the  only 
endemic  diseases;  but  the  natives,  being  underfed,  are  prone  to 
diarrhoea  and  dyspepsia.  The  common  language  of  the  country 
is  Guarani,  although  in  a  few  districts  Tupi  is  spoken.  The 
country  people  as  a  rule  understand  a  little  Spanish,  if  living 
near  any  trading  centre.  "  New  Australia  "  is  a  pastoral  and 
agricultural  settlement,  originally  founded  in  1893  by  immigrants 
from  Australia  as  an  experiment  in  communism.  The  colony 
failed  at  first,  and  was  reconstituted  in  1894.  The  settlers 
numbered  x6i  in  190S.  Immigration  is  on  a  small  scale  (1024 
in  1908),  but  tends  to  increase;  it  is  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  seeks  to  divert  to  Paraguay  some  portion  of  the 
Italian  labour  immigrant  into  Brazil  and  Argentina.  In  190S 
the  total  foreign  population  numbered  about  x8,ooo,  half  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Argentina.  The  principal  towns  are 
Asuncion,  the  capital  (pop.  1905,  60,259),  Villa  Rica  (25,000), 
Concepcion  (15,000)  and  Villa  del  Pilar  (10,000);  these  are 
described  in  separate  articles.  Encarnadon  on  the  Parani  has 
a  large  transit  trade. 

Government. — ^The  constitution  of  the  republic  was  voted  by 
a  constituent  assembly  on  the  25th  of  November  1870.  Legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  a  Congress  consisting  of  a  Senate  and 
a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  by  universal  manhood  suffrage 
in  the  proportion  of  one  senator  for  every  12,000  inhabitants  and 
one  deputy  for  every  6000.  Every  member  of  Congress  receives 
a  salary  of  about  £200.  The  head  of  the  executive  is  the 
president,  chosen  by  an  electoral  college  for  four  years,  and 
only  re-eligible  after  eight  consecutive  years.  He  is  aided  by 
a  cabinet  of  five  ministers,  responsible  to  Congress.  Should  he 
die  during  his  term,  or  otherwise  become  unable  to  fulfil  his 
duties,  the  president  is  succeeded  by  the  vice-president  (similarly 
elected),  who  is  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  Senate.  The  highest 
judicial  authority  b  the  Supreme  Court,  which  is  empowered 
to  decide  upon  the  constitutional  validity  of  acts  passed  by 
Congress;  its  three  members  are  appointed  for  four  years  by 
Congress,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  president.  There  are 
five  courts  of  appeal,  and  inferior  tribunals  in  all  the  large 
towns.  The  civU  and  criminal  codes  at  Argentina  have  been 
adopted,  almost  without  change.  For  purposes  of  local 
administration  the  republic  is  divided  into  23  counties  ipartidos), 
which  are  subdivided  into  communes. 

Religion  and  Instruction. — Roman  Catholicism  is  the  established 
religion,  but  the  constitution  guarantees  full  liberty  to  all  other 
creeds.  Asuncion,  the  only  bishopric  in  the  state,  is  in  the  archi- 
episcopal  province  of  Buenos  Aires.  Education  is  backward  and 
was  long  neglected.  By  law  it  is  free  and  compulsory,  but  in 
some  districts  the  attendance  of  many  children  is  impossible.  In 
1907  there  were  554  primary  schools  with  41,000  pupils. 

Defence. — In  1908  the  standing  army,  including  cavalry,  infantry 
and  artillery,  numbered  about  11 50  men;  and  there  were  five 
government  steamers  u^  for  transport  and  revenue  purposes. 

Finance. — The  financial  situation  of  Paraguay  has  oecn  a  source  of 
anxiety  for  many  years.  In  1885,  after  interest  had  been  unpaid 
for  II  years  on  bonds  amounting  to  £1,505,400,  an  agreement  was 
made  for  the  issue  of  new  scrip  to  the  value  of  £850,000  in  quittance 
of  all  claims  for  capital  and  arrears  of  interest,  certain  public  lands 
being  also  ceded  to  the  bondholders  as  compensation.  In  1895  an 
arrangement  was  made  for  a  reduction  of  tne  rate  of  interest,  for 
the  funding  of  the  arrears,  and  for  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund. 
The  government  were  unable  to  meet  their  obligations  under  the 
new  contract,  and  in  1898  the  outstanding  amount  had  risen  to 
£99^,600.  Provision  has  now  been  made  lor  the  service  of  this 
foreign  debt,  and  the  authorities  have  been  able  regularly  to  meet 
the  service  of  the  coupons.  The  total  outstanding  on  the  31st 
of  December  1908  was  £831,850.  Besides  the  London  debt,  there 
are  many  other  d^ms  on  Paraguay,  including  (1908}  about 
£i,9j50.ooo  due  to  Brazil,  about  £2,500,000  due  to  Argentina,  and 
an  internal  debt  of  £850,000.     The  gi 


^  ^  .  guarantee  debt  due  to  the 

Paraguay  Central  railway  exceeds  £1 ,500,000:  and  the  total 
indebtedness  of  the  republic  on  the  31st  of  December  1908  may  be 
estimated  at  £7.650,000. 

The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  import  duties,  and  the  most 
important  branches  of  expenditure  are  the  salaries  of  public  oflicials. 
the  army,  public  instruction  and  debt.  The  estimated  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  the  three  years  1906-1908  are  shown  in  the  following 
uble;— > 
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1906 

1907 

1906 

Revenue 
Expenditure 

£452.812 
454.564 

£635.000 
677.982 

£599.828 
506,502 

The  budget  for  1906  remained  in  force  in  1907  and  1908. 

Industry, — ^Thc  principal  industries  are  the  cultivation  and 
preparation  of  yerba  mati  (Paraguayan  tea),  cattle-farming,  fruit- 
growing, tobacco-planting  and  Umber<utttng.  Verba  mate,  clasai- 
ned  as  Jkx  f/araguayensu,  is  a  shrub.  The  leaves  are  stripped, 
withered,  rolled  and  sorted,  then  packed  in  sacks  and  exported, 
chiefly  to  Aiigentina.  ^  Paraguayan  tea  is  used  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  tea  or  coffee  in  many  parts  of  South  America.  Medical 
experts  state  that  the  beverage  infused  from  the  leaves  has  a 
stimulatine  effect,  and  is  also  dightly  diuretic  The  total  amount 
exported  irom  Paraguay  in  1008  was  4133  tons.  The  majority 
of  the  yerhaks  (tea  plantations)  were  formerly  the  property  of  the 
government,  but  have  been  acquired  by  private  enterprise.  An 
important  feature  about  verto  tnaU  is  the  small  expense  necessary 
for  its  production,  and  the  chea|>  rate,  notwithstanding  the  hign 
tariff  on  its  importation,  at  which  it  can  be  placed  on  the  Ari^ntine 
market  as  compared  widi  ordinary  tea  or  Brazilian  coffee. 

The  cattle  industry  comes  next  in  importance.  The  number  of 
animals  was  estimated  at  5,^oo/xx>  on  the  31st  of  December  1908; 
an  increase  of  about  45%  stnce  the  census  of  1890.  The  animals 
are  small,  but  Durham  and  Hereford  bulls  have  been  introduced 
from  Aiientina  to  improve  the  breed.  The  increase  iii  the  herds 
has  caused  the  owners  of  saladero  establishments  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  to  try  the  worldng  of  factories  in  Paraguay  for  the  pre- 
paration of  tasajo  (jerked  fa«ef)  and  the  manufacture  of  extract  of 
meat.  Both  grasses  and  climate  are  against  sbeep-iarming  on  a 
laivc  scale. 

Oranges  are  exported  to  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario  and  Montevideo, 
and  are  largely  used  for  fattening  hogs.  The  orange  groves  are 
often  uncultivated,  but  yield  abundantly;  10,700,000  dozens  of 
oranges  were  exported  in  1908.  Pineapples  are  also  exported,  and 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  coffee  and  ramie  are  cultivated.  Tobacco, 
aluiough  of  inferior  quality,  is  grown  to  a  conuderable  extent;  the 
quantity  exported  rose  from  about  35  tons  in  1900  to  5014  tons  in 
too8.  Tobacco  is  chiefly  exported  to  Germany.  The  staple  diet 
of  the  Paraguayans  is  stilly  as  when  the  Spaniards  first  came, 
niaixe  and  manaioca  (the  chief  ingredient  in  the  excellent  ckipa  or 
Paraguayan  bread),  varied,  it  may  be,  with  the  seeds  of  the  Victoria 
retiat  wnose  magnificent  blossoms  are  the  great  feature  of  several 
oA  the  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  forests  abound  in  such  timber  as  quebracho,  cedar,  cunipey, 
lapacbo  and  urundey.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  lapacho  and 
quebracho,  are  of  rare  excellence  and  durability,  as  is  shown  by  the 
wonderful  state  of  preservation  in  which  the  woodwork  of  early 
Jesuit  churches  still  remains.  Fifteen  plants  are  known  to  furnish 
dyes,  and  eight  are  sources  of  fibre  -the  caraguatay  especially 
being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  exquisite  Handuty  ot 
spider  web  lace  of  the  natives.  Rum,  sugar,  bricks,  leather,  furmturc 
and  extract  oif  meat  are  manufactured. 

Commtru. — ^The  commercial  situation  of  Paraguay  has  improved 
in  consequence  of  the  investment^ of  foreign  capital  in  inclustrial 
enterprise.  The  principal  articles  importca  are  textiles,  hardware, 
wines,  rice,  flour,  canned  goods  and  general  provisions:  the  exports 
are  yerba  nuM.  hides,  hair,  dried  meat,  wood,  oranges,  tobacco. 
Most  of  the  export  trade  is  with  Buenos  Aires  or  Montevideo.  The 
values  for  the  nve  years  1904-1906  were: — 


1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Imports 
Exports 

£713.146 
639.252 

£935.703 
566.602 

£1,253439 
539.028 

£1,572,255 
647.222 

£814.591 
773.419 

Of  the  imports  into  Paraguay,  29%  came  from  Germany  in  1908, 
31  %  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  19%  from  Argentina. 

Oammunicatums. — Numerous  ocean-going  liners,  most  of  which 
fly  the  Brazilian  or  the  Argentine  flag,  ply  on  the  Paraguay  and 
the  Parang,  smaller  vessels  ascend  the  tributary  streams,  which 
are  also  utilized  for  floating  lumber  down  to  the  ports.  Out  of 
1320  ships  which  entered  Asuncion  in  1908  and  1184  which  cleared, 
none  was  of  British  or  Umted  States  nationality.  The  Brazilian 
Lloyd  S.S.  Co.  provides  direct  and  regular  communication  between 
Asuncion  and  New  York.  The  only  railway  in  the  republic  is  the 
Paraguay  Central  which  was  open  m  1906  between  Asuncion  and 
Pirapo  (154  m.).  The  completion  of  the  line  to  Encamadon  was 
then  undertaken  (1906-1911),  a  train-ferry  across  the  Purani 
affording  connexion  with  Posadas.  These  extensions,  and  the 
alteration  of  gauge  to  that  of  the  Argentine  North-Eastem,  were 
carried  out  mainly  at  the  cost  of  the  Argentine  government,  which 
acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Paraguay  Central  They 
were  intended  to  shorten  the  iourney  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
Asuncion  from  5  days  to  36  hours.  There  are  some  fairly  good 
wagon  roads,  and  tne  government  appropriates  annually  a  con- 
ndcrable  sura  for  their  extension. 

Post,  and  Ttleirapk, — Paraguay  entered  the  Universal  Postal 


Union  la  1884.    Telegraph  lines  eonnect  Asaadaa       . 

towns,  and  two  cables  put  the  republic  in  oommunicatioa  whh  tte 
rest  of  the  world  by  way  <rf  Corrientcs  and  Posadas. 

Mo»€y  and  Credit. — ^The  banks  open  for  business  in  1904  were 
the  Mercantile  Bank,  the  Territorial  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Los  Rios  ft 
Co.,  and  the  Agricultural  Bank:  the  last  named  has  a  capital  of 
£207,590,  advanced  by  the  eovcmment,  and  lends  money  to  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  classes.  The  Fanguayan  Bank,  «^ 
a  capiul  of  £600,000,  was  opened  in  1005,  and  the  state  bank  (Banco 
de  u  Repoblica),  with  a  total  authonaed  capital  of  £4,000.000, 
was  oftened  on  the  30th  of  June  1906.  The  ConvcrsMw  Office, 
which  b  authorized  to  sdl  or  lend  goU,  receives  a  fixed  revenue 
of  £30,000  from  certain  import  and  export  dues;  it  was  reorgaatiBd 
in  1903  for  the  administration  of  the  public  debt.  In  the  same  year 
the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  Paraguay  were  legsdly  standanibfed 
as  identical  with  those  of  Aqccntina  (5  gold  dollars  or  pesos  ~  £1 ) :  bat 
paper  money  is  about  the  only  circulating  medium,  and  fold  com- 
mands a  high  premium  (1600%  in  December  1908).  The  normal 
value  of  the  paper  or  currency  dollar  b  about  4s.  8d.  (For  pur- 
poses of  conversion  the  gokl  dollar  has  been  taken  at  S*£l  throti^Ji- 
out  this  article,  and  the  currency  dollar  at  50 "/i.) 

Weights  and  Measures,— Tht  metric  system  is  offidally  adopted, 
but  the  weights  in  common  use  are  the  tondada  (2035  S>),  the 
quintal  (l0l*a  lb),  the  amba  (25*35  R>),  the  libra  (i-oia  tt>)  and 
the  onia  f«ooi6  tb).    The  unit  for  liquid  measure  b  the  cmarta 

i*x665  gallon)  jfor  dry  measure  the  almud  (-66  busM)  and/cii^;« 
1 1  busheb).  The  land  measures  are  the  legua  (2*689  ib.).  the  ttno 
69!  sq.  ydis.),  and  the  legua  cuadrada  (12}  sq.  m.). 

History. — ^In  1527  Sebastian  Cabot  reached  ^uagaay  and 
built  a  fort  called  Santo  Espiritu.    Asuncion  was  founded  on 
the  15th  of  August  z  53  5  by  Juan  dc  Ayolas,  and  his  successor, 
Martinez  de  Irala,  determined  to  make  it  the  capital  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  east  of  the  Andes.     From  this  centre 
Spanish  adventurers  pushed  east  to  La  Guayra,  bcyood  the 
Parani,  and  west  into  the  Gran  Chaco;  and  before  long  vast 
numbers  of  the  less  warlike  natives  were  reduced  to  serfdom. 
The  name  Paraguay  was  applied  not  only  to  the  oountxy  belveea 
the  Paraguay  and  the  Parani,  but  to  the  whole  Spanish  tecritory. 
which  now  comprises  parts  of  Brazil,  Uruguay  and  the  Azgeatine 
provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Entre  Rios,  Corrientcs,  M^ooes, 
and  part  of  Santa  F£.   It  was  not  till  1620  that  Pazagoay  proper 
and  Rio  de  la  Plata  or  Buenos  Aires  were  separated  as  doiiact 
governments,  and  they  were  both  dependent  on  the  vice-royalty 
of  Peru  till  1776,  when  Buenos  Aires  was  erected  into  a  vke- 
royalty,  and  Paraguay  placed  under  its  jurisdictioii.     The 
first  Christian  missions  in  Paraguay  were  established  hy  the 
Franciscans — Armenia,  Lebron,   Solano   (who  was  aftcfwards 
canonized  as  the  "  Apostle  of  Paraguay  ")  and  Bolanoa — betvecz 
1542  and  X560;  but  neither  they  nor  the  first  Jesuit  missios&ares, 
Salonio,  Field  and  Ortega,  were  allowed  to  make  their  enterprise 
a  permanent  success.    This  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  second  band  cf 
Jesuits,  Cataldino,  Mazeta  and  Lorenzana,  who  began  n-ort 
in  1605.     Though  they  succeeded  in  establishing  a  kind  of 
imperium  in  impcrio,  and  were  allowed  to  drill  the  natives  to  the 
use  of  anns,  the  Jesuits  never  controlled  the  govenuncni  cf 
Paraguay;  indeed  they  had  nearly  as  often  to  defend  thcznsd\es 
from  the  hostility  of  the  governor  and  bishop  at  Astmcioa  as  from 
the  invasions  of  the  Paulbtas  or  Portuguese  settlers  of  SAo  Patio. 
It  was  only  by  the  powerful  assistance  of  Zabala,  gavtnx: 
of  Buenos  Aires,  that  the  anti-Jesuit  and  quasi-natioiiial  party 
which  had  been  formed  under  Antequera  was  crushed  in  1735. 
In  Z750,  however,  Ferdinand  VI.  of  Spain  ceded  to  the  Porta- 
guesc,  in  exchange  for  the  fortified  village  of  Colonia  dd  Sacra* 
mcnto  (Uruguay),  both  the  district  of  La  Guayra  and  «  tenitory 
of  some  20,000  sq.  m.  east  of  the  Uruguay.      The  Jessits 
resisted  the  transference,  and  it  was  only  after  several  enslave- 
ments that  they  were  defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of  Spus 
and  PortugaL    The  treaty  was  revoked  by  Spain  in  1761,  let 
the  missions  never  recovered  their  prosperity,  and  the  Jesuits 
were  finally  expelled  in  1769.     In   i8zi    Paraguay   dedared 
itself  independent  of  Spain;  by  t8i4  it  was  a  despotism  ia  the 
h^nds  of  Dr  J.  G.  R.  Francia  iq.v.).    On  Fraiida*s  death,  ic 
1840,  the  chief  power  passed  to  his  nephew,  Carlos  Actcr'^ 
Lopez  (9.9.) •  who  in  1862  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francvico 
Solano  Lopez.    In  1864  a  dispute  arose  between  tKe  yocnfct 
Lopez  and  the  Brazilian  government,  and  Lopez  marched  aa 
army  through  Argentine  territory  to  invade  loutlaeni 
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This  act  induced  the  fovernments  of  Brazil,  Uruguay  and 
Argentina  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  Lopez. 
The  invasion  of  Paraguay  then  took  place,  and* a  struggle 
involving  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure  lasted  for 
five  years,  only  coming  to  a  close  when  the  Paraguayan  forces 
were  totally  defeated  and  Lopes  was  lulled  at  the  battle  of 
Aquidaban  on  the  xst  of  March  1870.  During  this  warfare 
every  male  Paraguayan  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  forced  to 
fi^t,  whole  regiments  being  formed  of  boys  of  from  xa  to  15 
years  of  age.  Even  women  were  used  as  beasts  of  burden  to 
carry  ammunition  and  stores,  and  when  no  longer  capable  of 
work  were  left  to  die  by  the  roadside  or  murdered  to  avoid  any 
ill  consequences  occurring  from  their  capture.  When  the  war 
broke  out  the  population  of  Paraguay  was  1,337,439;  when 
hostilities  ceased  it  consisted  of  18,746  men,  106,254  women 
above  15  years  of  age,  and  86,079  children.  During  the  retreat 
of  the  Paraguayans  the  dictator  ordered  every  town  and  village 
passed  through  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  every  living 
animal  for  which  no  use  could  be  found  to  be  slaughtered. 
\llicn  the  end  came  the  country  and  people  were  in  a  state  of 
absolute  prostration. 

After  the  death  of  Lopes  the  government  was  administered 
by  a  triumvirate  consisting  of  Cirilo  Rivarola,  Carlos  Loizaga 
and  Jos£  Diaz  de  Bedoza,  until,  in  November  1870,  the  present 
constitution  was  formulated.    The  policy  of  Braril  was  for  a 
time  directed  towards  the  annexation  of  Paraguay;  the  debt 
due  to  Brazil  on  account  of  the  war  was  assessed  at  £40,000,000, 
a  sum  which  Paraguay  could  never  hope  to  pay;  and  it  was 
not  until  1876  that  the  Brazilian  army  of  occupation  was  wholly 
withdrawn.    But  the  rivahy  between  Brazil  and  Argentina, 
and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  among 
the  South  American  republics,  enabled  Paraguay  to  remain 
independent.    No  violent  constitutional  change  took  place  after 
1870,  though  there  have  been  spasmodic  outbreaks  of  revolu- 
tion, as  in  x88i,  in  1894,  in  1898,  in  December  1904 — when  a 
somewhat  serious  dvfl  war  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Pilco- 
mayo — ^in  July  X908  and  in  September  1909.    None  of  these 
disturbances  deeply  or  permanently  affected  the  welfare  of  the 
republic,  nor  were  all  of  them  accompanied  by  bloodshed.  Under 
the  presidency  of  J.  B.  Egusquiza  (1894-1898)  the  boundary 
dispute  with  Bolivia  became  acute;  but  war  was  averted,  largely 
owing  to  the  success  of  the  revolution,  which  forced  the  president 
to  resign.    The  main  interest  of  recent  Paraguayan  history  is 
economic  rather  than  political.    In  that  history  the  gradual 
development  of  commerce,  the  financial  reforms  in  1895,  and 
the  extension  of  the  Paraguay  Central  railway  after  1906,  were 
events  of  far  greater  importance  than  any  political  movement 
which  took  place  between  1870  and  19x0. 

BiBLiocaAPUV. — For  an  account  of  physical  features,  inhabitants, 
products,  ftc,  see  H.  Decoud,  Ctograjia  de  la  repuUica  del  Paraptay 
(5th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1906):  E.  dc  B.  La  Dardye,  Paraiuay:  Ike  Land 
and  the  PeoMe,  ed.  £.  C  Ravenstein  (London,  1892):  W.  Vallentin, 
Paraguay:  das  Land  der  Guaranis  (Berlin.  1907);  R.  V.  F.  Treven- 
feld.  Paraguay  in  Wart  und  Bitd  (Deriin,  1904);  H.  Mangels.  Wirt- 
uhaftliche,  naturgtsckichtlicke  und  Uimalohgtsche  Ahhandlungen 
aus  Paraguay  (Munich,  1904);  W.  B.  Grubb,  Among  the  Indians 
ef  the  Paraguayan  Ckaco  (London,  1904);  E.  Bolland.  £xp/or0c«0ii^j 
practicadas  en  el  AUo  Paraguay  y  en  la  Laptna  Caiba  (Buenos 
Aires,  1901).  Commerce  and  Finance:  British  consular  reports 
(L.ondoa,  annual);  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of 
Foreign  Bondholders  (London,  annual) ;  statistical  publications  of 
the  Paraguay  government  and  prcsiaential  messages,  in  Spanish 
(Asuncion,  annual);  Revue  du  Paraguay  (Asuncion,  monthly): 
Paraguay  (Washington,  Bureau  of  Amer.  Republics,  and  ed.  1902). 


conquista  dd  Paragua:^  (Buenos  Aires.  1873-1874):  R.  B.  Cunning- 
bame  Graham.  A  Vanished  Arcadia  (London.  1901) ;  C.  A.  Washburn. 
The  History  of  Paraguay  (New  York,  187 1);  E.  C.  Jourdan.  Cuerra 
do  Paraguay  (Rio  de  Janeiro.  1890):  R.  F.  Burton.  Letters  from  the 
Baitlefidds  of  Paraguay  (London.  1870):  A.  Audibcrt,  Question  de 
itmiies  entre  el  Paraguay  y  Bolivia  (Asuncion,  1901);  H.  Decoud, 
List  of  Books  .  .  .  relating  to  Paraguay  (VJ  aiAington,  1905). 

PARAHYBA  (Pakahiba  or  Pakaryba  ix)  Norte),  a  state 
of  north-eastern  Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  Rio  Grande  do  Norte, 
£.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  Pemambuco,  and  W.  by  Ceari.    Pop. 


(1890),  457i33>;  (i9<»)i  490,784.  Area,  28,854  sq.  m.  It 
consists  of  a  narrow  coastal  zone,  30  to  40  m.  wide,  along  the 
seaboard,  behind  which  the  country  rises  sharply  to  a  highbnd 
region  forming  part  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  BraziL 
The  long,  dry  season  (April  to  October),  together  with  occasional 
devastating  droughts  istccas)  lasting  two  or  more  years,  prevents 
the  development  of  forests  and  damages  the  agricultural  and 
pastoral  industries  of  the  state.  There  is  only  one  river  of 
importance,  the  Parahyba  do  Norte,  which  crosses  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  from  west  to  east  with  a  course  of  about  240  m. 
The  state  is  poorly  watered  and  covered  with  a  scanty  vegetation 
suitable  for  pasturage  only.  Stock-raising  is  favoured  by  the 
existence  of  a  bromdiaceous  plant,  called  mecambirat  which 
is  sufficiently  juicy  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  the  animals.  On 
the  low  lands  and  along  some  of  the  river  valleys  agriculture 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people;  cotton  and  sugar  are  largely 
produced  and  some  tobacco  is  grown.  The  exports  include 
hides,  skins,  cotton,  sugar  and  tobacco.  Rubber  of  the  Ceari 
type  is  also  found  and  forms  an  item  among  the  smaller  exports. 
The  eastern  extremity  of  the  state  b  served  by  a  railway 
originally  called  the  Conde  d'Eu  railway  but  now  forming 
part  of  the  Great  Western  of  Brazil  system,  which  runs  westward 
and  northward  from  Parahyba  to  Independencia  (7a  m.), 
where  it  connects  with  the  extension  of  the  Natal  and  Nova 
Cruz  line,  and  a  branch  runs  southward  to  Pilar,  ism.  from  its 
junction  and  46  m.  from  Parahyba.  Another  small  branch 
runs  westward  from  the  station  of  Mulungii  to  Alag6a  Grande 
(14  m.).  The  capital  is  Parahyba  ig,v.),  and  other  important 
towns,  with  the  populations  (in  1890)  of  their  municipalities, 
which  include  large  rural  districts  and  sometimes  several  other 
towns,  are:  Arda  (26,590);  Bananeiras  (30,058);  Campina 
Grande  (21,475);  Guarabira  (26,635);  Mananguape  (20,754); 
Pilar  (10,133,  town);  Pombal  (12,804);  and  Souza  (11,135). 

Parahyba  formed  part  of  the  original  grant,  known  as  the 
capitania  of  Itamaraci,  from  the  Portuguese  crown  to  Pero 
Lopes  de  Souza.  It  was  not  settled  until  1584,  when  a  fort  was 
erected  near  the  present  port  of  Cabedello  under  the  name 
of  S&o  Filippe. 

PARAHYBA  (Pasabyba  do  Norte),  a  dty  and  port  of 
Brazil,  capital  of  Parahyba  state,  on  the  rig^t  bank  of  the 
Parahyba  do  Norte  river,  xx  m.  above  its  mouth  and  65  m.  N. 
of  Recife.  Pop.  (1890),  18,645,  including  several  suburbs  and 
CabedeUo;  (1908,  estimate),  30,000.  Parahyba  is  the  starting* 
point  of  the  Conde  d'Eu  railway,  now  a  part  of  the  Great 
Western  of  Brazil  system,  which  includes  a  main  line  to 
Independencia,  where  it  connects  with  the  Natal  &  Nova  Cruz 
line  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  and  a  branch  to  CabedeUo.  The 
entrance  to  the  Parahyba  do  Norte  River  being  obstructed  by  a 
stone  reef  and  sand  bars,  only  vessels  drawing  less  than  14  ft. 
can  effect  an  entrance.  The  "  Varadouro,"  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  is  called,  is  built  on  the  margin  of  the  river  and  is 
devoted  principally  to  commerce.  Behind  this  is  a  low  hill  on 
whose  northern  slope  and  broad  summit  the  upper  city  is  built, 
and  a  tramway  line  runs  to  the  suburb  of  Trincheira.  There 
are  some  good  public  buildings,  including  the  parish  church 
{matrit)  of  N.S.  das  Neves,  the  old  Franciscan  convent  and 
church,  the  government  palace,  and  the  treasury.  There  are  a 
normal  school,  a  lyceum,  a  national  gymnasium,  and  a  school  for 
marine  apprentices.  Parahyba  was  founded  in  1585.  It  was 
called  Frederickstadt  by  the  Dutch,  who  occupied  the  Franciscan 
convent  as  a  government  house,  and  Felipp^a  in  honour  of  the 
king  of  Spain  when  the  Dutch  were  expelled.  Its  original 
name  was  resumed  on  the  separation  (1640)  of  Portugal  and  her 
colonies  from  Spanish  rule. 

PARAHYBA  DO  SUL,  a  river  of  Brazil,  having  its  source  on 
the  compos  of  Bocaina,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Serra  do 
Mar  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  S&o  Paulo,  and  flowing 
at  first  south-westerly  and  then  after  a  horse-shoe  curve  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jacarehy  in  a  general  E.N.E.  direction  to  the  Atlantic 
in  lat.  21*  38'  S.  Its  upper  course  for  a  distance  of  80  m.,  or 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Parahybuna,  is  known  as  the  Para- 
hytinga.    The  navigable  channd  from  Sio  Fidelia    to    the 
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Atlantic  is  54  m.  long,  and  the  total  length  of  the  river,  including 
the  Parabytinga,  is  540  m.  Its  source  is  about  4920  ft.  above 
sea-level.  The  Parahyba  passes  through  a  fertile,  long-settled 
country,  a  part  of  which  was  for  many  years  the  principal 
codec-producing  region  of  Brazil.  Its  lower  course  passes 
through  the  rich  alluvial  sugar-producing  district  of  Campos. 
Among  the  towns  on  the  Parahyba  are  Campos,  S2o  Fidelis, 
Parahyba  do  Sul,  Juiz  de  Fora,  Barra  do  Ptraby  (railway 
junction),  Rezende,  Queluz  and  Lorena. 

PARALDEHYDE,  in  medicme,  a  clear  colourless  liquid  (for 
the  chemistry  see  Aldehydes),  soluble  in  x  in  xo  of  water  and 
freely  in  alcohol.  Paraldehyde  is  a  powerful  hypnotic,  giving 
a  refreshing  quiet  sleep  which  is  not  followed  by  unpleasant 
after  e£fects.  As  it  does  not  depress  the  heart  when  used  in 
medicinal  doses,  it  may  be  given  to  patients  suffering  from 
cardiac  disease.  It  is  much  used  to  produce  sleep  in  the  insane. 
As  it  is  largely  excreted  by  the  lungs  it  may  be  found  useful  in 
bronchial  asthma.  When  taken  continuously  the  drug  soon 
loses  its  power  as  a  hypnotic  Its  unpleasant  taste  usually 
prevents  the  formation  of  a  paraldehyde  habit,  but  it  occasionally 
occurs  with  ssrmptoms  resembling  delirium  tremens.  When 
taken  in  an  overdose  paraldehyde  kills  by  producing  respiratory 
failure. 

PARALLAX  (Gr.  xopaXXi^,  alternately),  in  astronomy,  the 
apparent  change  in  the  direction  of  a  heavenly  body  when 
viewed  from  two  different  points.  Geocentric  parallax  is  the 
angle  between  the  direction  of  the  body  as  seen  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  the  direction  in  which  it  appears  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  Annual  parallax  is  the  angle  between 
the  direction  in  which  a  star  appears  from  the  earth  and  the 
direction  in  which  it  appears  from  the  centre  of  the  sun. 
For  stellar  parallaxes  see  Stax;  the  solar  parallax  is  discussed 
below. 

Solas  Pasallax.— The  problem  of  the  distance  of  the  sun 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  fundamental  one  of  celestial 
measurement.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  solving  it  are  very 
great,  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  best  authorities  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  result,  the  effect  of  half  a  century  of  research 
having  been  merely  to  reduce  the  uncertainty  within  continually 
narrower  limits.  The  mutations  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
during  the  bst  fifty  years  have  been  remarkable.  .Up  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  it  was  supposed  that  transits  of 
Venus  across  the  disk  of  the  sun  afforded  the  most  trustworthy 
method  of  making  the  determination  in  question;  and  when 
Encke  in  1824  published  his  classic  discussion  of  the  transits 
of  1 761  and  1769,  it  was  supposed  that  we  must  wait  until  the 
transits  of  1874  and  1882  had  been  observed  and  discussed 
before  any  further  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  subject.  The 
parallax  8-5776'  found  by  Encke  was  therefore  accepted  without 
question,  and  was  employed  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  from  1834 
to  1869.  Doubt  was  first  thrown  on  the  accuracy  of  this  number 
by  an  announcement  from  Hansen  in  X862  that  the  observed 
parallactic  inequality  of  the  moon  was  irreconcilable  with  the 
accepted  value  of  the  solar  parallax,  and  indicated  the  much 
larger  value  8-97'.  This  result  was  soon  apparently  confirmed 
by  several  other  researches  founded  both  on  theory  and  observa* 
tion,  and  so  strong  did  the  evidence  appear  to  be  that  the 
value  8-95'  was  used  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  from  X870  to  1881. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  discussion  since  X862  is  that 
the  successive  examinations  of  the  subject  have  led  to  a  con- 
tinually diminishing  value,  so  that  at  the  present  time  it  seems 
possible  that  the  actual  parallax  of  the  sun  is  almost  as  near  to 
the  old  value  of  Encke  as  to  that  which  first  replaced  it.  The 
value  of  8-848',  determined  by  S.  Newcomb,  was  used  from  1882 
to  1900;  and  since  then  the  value  8*8o'  has  been  employed, 
having  been  adopted  at  a  Paris  conference  in  1896.* 

Five  fundamentally  different  methods  of  determining  the 
distance  of  the  sun  have  been  worked  out  and  applied.  They 
are  as   follows: — 

I.  That  of  direct  measurement. — From  the  measures  of  the 
parallax  of  either  Venus  or  Mars  the  parallax  of  the  sun  can 

*  R.  S.  Ball,  Spherical  Astronomy,  p.  303. 


be  immediately  derived,  because  the  ratios  of  distaiKcs  in 
the  solar  8>^tem  are  known  with  the  last  degree  of 
precision.     Transits  of  Venus  and  observatioDs  of 
various  kinds  on  Man  are  all  to  be  included  in  this  c^uk 
class. 

II.  The  second  method  b  in  principle  extremely  simple, 
consisting  merely  in  multiplying  the  observed  velocity  of  light 
by  the  time  which  it  takes  light  to  travel  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth.  The  velocity  is  now  well  detcimined;  the  difficulty  is 
to  determine  the  time  of  passage. 

III.  The  third  method  is  through  the  determlnatioo  of  the 
mass  of  the  earth  relative  to  that  of  the  sun.  In  astronomical 
practice  the  masses  of  the  planets  are  commonly  expressed  as 
fractions  of  the  mass  of  the  sun,  the  latter  being  taken  as  unity. 
When  we  know  the  mass  of  the  earth  in  gravitational  measure, 
its  product  by  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  just  xnentksied 
gives  the  nuiss  of  the  sun  in  gravitational  measure.  From  this 
the  distance  of  the  sun  can  be  at  once  determined  by  a  fundap 
mental  equation  of  planetary  motion. 

IV.  The  fourth  method  is  through  the  parallactic  inequality 
in  the  moon's  motion.  For  the  relation  of  this  inequality  to 
the  solar  parallax  see  Moon. 

V.  The  fifth  method  consists  in  observing  the  dispIaceocBt 
in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  or  of  one  of  the  nearer  planets,  due  to 
the  motion  of  the  earth  rotmd  the  common  centre  <^  gravity  of 
the  earth  and  moon.  It  requires  a  precise  knowledge  of  the 
moon's  mass.  The  uncertainty  of  this  mass  impairs  the  accuracy 
of  the  method. 

I.  To  begin  with  the  results  of  the  fint  method.   The  transits 
of  Venus  observed  in  1874  and  1882  might  be  expected  to  h^ 
a  leading    place    in    the    discussion.     No    purely 
astronomical  enterprise  was  ever  carried  out  on  so 
large  a  scale  or  at  so  great  an  expenditure  of  money 
and  labour  as  was  devoted  to  the  observations  of  tboe  txanats, 
and  for  several  years  before  their  occurrence  the  astrooomeKs  of 
every  leading  nation  were  busy  in  discussing  methods  of  obser- 
vation and  working  out  the  multifarious  details  ixocssary  to 
their  successful  application.    In  the  preceding  century  rciiaiKe 
was  placed  entirely  on  the  observed  moments  at  which  Venus 
entered  upon  or  left  the  limb  of  the  sun,  but  in  1874  it  V2S 
possible  to  determine  the  relative  positions  of  Venus  and  the 
sun  during  the  whole  course  of  the  transit.     T>m>  oMthocb 
were  devised.    One  was  to  use  a  heliometer  to  measure  the 
distance  between  the  limbs  of  Venus  and  the  sub  durii^  the 
whole  time  that  the  planet  was  seen  projected  on  the  solar  dbk. 
and  the  other  was  to  take  photographs  of  the  sun  during  the 
period  of  the  transit  and  subsequently  measure  the  ncgathts. 
The  Germans  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  measures  «ith  the 
heliometer;  the  Americans,  English,  and  French  on  tlie  photo- 
graphic method.    These  four  nations  sent  out  w^dl-cquqiped 
expieditions  to  various  quarters  of  the  globe,  both  in  1874  sad 
1882,  to  make  the  required  observations;  but  when  the  resuhs 
were  discussed  they  were  fotmd  to  be  extremely  unsatisfactory. 
It  had  been  supposed  that,  with  the  greatly  improved  telescopes 
of  modem  times,  contact  observations  could  be  made  v&h  much 
greater  precision  than  in  X76X  and  1769,  yet,  for  some  leasoa 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  completely,  the  modem  observa- 
tions were  but  little  better  than  the  older  ones.    Discrcposcks 
difficult  to  account  for  were  found  among  the  estimates  of  ev^ea 
the  best  observers.    The  photographs  led  to  do  more  dc£cfte 
result  than  the  observations  of  contacts,  except  perhaps  thoar 
taken  by  the  Americans,  who  had  adopted  a  move  cmnpfetc 
system  than  the  Europeans;  but  even  these  were  by  no  mrara 
satisfactory.    Nor  did  the  measures  made  by  the  Gcnnans  with 
hcliometers  come  out  any  better.   By  the  American  photogtspas 
the  distances  between  the  centres  of  Venus  and  the  sun.  and  tbe 
angles  between  the  line  adjoining  the  centres  and  tbe  mcrsdlxa. 
could  be  separately  measured  and  a  separate  result  lor  ibc 
parallax  derived  from  each.    The  results  were: — 
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Thb  German  meaiuRt  with  the  heHometer  gavQ  apparently 
concordant  results,  as  follows: — 

Tnmil  of  1874:  par.  -8-876*. 
rrofuif  0/1802:    „    -8'879'. 

Hie  combined  result  from  both  these  methods  b  S'Ss;',  whfle 
the  combination  of  all  the  contact  observations  made  by  all  the 
parties  gave  the  much  smaller  result,  8*794'.  Had  the  internal 
contacts  alone  been  used,  which  many  astronomers  would 
have  considered  the  proper  oouzae,  the  result  would  have  been 

8-776'. 

IJa  1877  Sir  David  Gill  organised  an  expedition  to  the  island  of 
Ascension  to  observe  the  parallax  of  Mars  with  the  heliometer. 
By  measurements  giving  the  position  of  Man  among 
the  neighbouring  stars  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
the  effect  of  parallax  could  be  obtained  as  well  as 
by  observing  from  two  different  stations;  in  fact  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  carried  the  observer  himself  round  a  parallel  of 
latitude,  so  that  the  comparison  of  his  own  morning  and 
evening  observation  could  be  used  as  if  they  had  been  made  at 
different  sUtions.  The  result  was  8*78'.  The  failure  of  the 
method  based  on  transits  of  Venus  led  to  an  international 
effort  carried  out  on  the  initiative  of  Sir  David  Gill  to  measure 
the  parallax  by  observations  on  those  minor  planets  which 
approach  nearest  the  earth.  The  scheme  of  observations  was 
organized  on  an  extended  scale.  The  three  bodies  chosen 
for  observation  were:  Victoria  (June  10  to  Aug.  26,  1889); 
Iris  (Oct.  12  to  Dec.  10^  x888);  and  Sappho  (Sept.  x8  to  Oct.  25, 
x888).  The  distances  of  these  bodies  at  the  times  of  opposition 
were  somewhat  less  than  unity,  though  more  than  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  Mars  in  1877.  The  drawback  of  greater  distance 
was,  however,  in  Gill's  <^inion,  more  than  compensated  by  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  observations  could  be  made.  The 
instruments  used  were  heliometers,  the  construction  and  use  of 
which  had  been  greatly  improved,  largely  thrpugh  the  efforts  of 
Gill  himself.  The  planets  in  question  appeared  in  the  telescope 
as  star-like  objects  which  could  be  compared  with  the  stars  with 
much  greater  accuracy  than  a  planetary  disk  like  that  of  Mars, 
the  apparent  form  of  which  was  changed  by  its  varying  phase, 
due  to  the  different  directions  of  the  sun's  fllumination.  These 
observations  were  worked  up  and  discussed  by  Gili  with  great 
elaboration  in  the  Annals  of  the  Cape  Observatory ,  vols.  vi.  and 
▼iL    The  results  were  for  the  solar  parallax  s:-^ 

From  Victoria,  v  •  8*8ot  'iho*oo6V 
„  Sappho,  »-8'798'*o-oii'. 
„    Iris,  w  -  «'8i2'*o-oo9'. 

The  genersi  mean  result  was  8-802'.  From  the  meridian  observa* 
tions  of  lie  same  planets  made  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  elements  of  motion  of  the  planets  Auwers  found  VV8-806'. 

In  1898  the  remarkable  minor  planet  Eros  was  discovered, 
which,  on  those  rare  otcasions  when  in  opposition  near  perihelion, 
would  approach  the  earth  to  a  distance  of  o*x6.  On  these 
occasions  the  actual  parallax  would  be  six  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  sun,  and  could  therefore  be  measured  with  much  greater 
predsion  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  planet.  Such  an  approach 
had  occurred  in  189s,  but  the  planet  was  not  then  discovered. 
At  the  opposition  of  1900-1901  the  minimum  distance  was 
0-32,  much  less  than  that  of  any  other  planet.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  the  occasion  to  make  photographic  measures  for 
parallax  at  various  points  of  the  earth  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Owing  to  the  difficulties  inherent  in  determining  the  position 
of  so  faint  an  object  among  a  great  number  of  stars,  the  results 
have  taken  about  ten  years  to  work  out.  The  photographic 
right  ascensions  gave  the  values  8-8o'  +  0*007'  Jb  0*0027' 
(Hinks)  and  8-8o' +  0*0067' i  0-0025'  (Perrine);  the 
micrometric  observations  gave  the  value  8*8o6'+o*oo4  (Hinks).* 

IL  The  velocity  of  lig^t  (g.v.)  has  been  measured  with  all 
the  predsion  necessary  for  the  purpose.  The  latest  result  is 
^99,860  kilometres  per  second,  with  a  probable  error  of  perhaps 
30  kilometres — that  is,  about  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  the 
quantity  itself.    This  degree  of  precision  is  far  beyond  any  we 

«  Man.  Net.  RA^,  (May  1909,)  p.  544:  ibid.  (June  1910),^  p.  388. 


can  hope  to  reach  in  the  solar  paraOaz.  The  other  element 
which  enters  into  consideration  is  the  time  required  for  light  to 
pass  from  the  sun  to  the  earth.  Here  no  such  precision  can 
be  attained.  Both  direct  and  indirect  methods  are  available. 
The  direct  method  consists  in  observing  the  times  of  some* 
momentary  or  rapidly  varying  celestial  phenomenon,  as  it 
appears  when  seen  from  opposite  points  of  the  earth's  orbit. 
The  only  phenomena  of  the  sort  available  are  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  especially  of  the  first.  Unfortunately  these  eclipses 
are  not  sudden  but  slowly  changing  phenomeIU^  so  that  they 
cannot  be  observed  without  an  error  of  at  least  several  seconds, 
and  not  infrequently  important  fractions  of  a  minute.  As  the 
entire  time  required  for  light  to  pass  over  the  radius  of  the  earth's 
orbit  is  only  about  500  seconds,  this  error  is  fatal  to  the  method. 
The  indirect  method  b  based  upon  the  observed  constant  of 
aberration  or  the  displacement  of  the  stars  due  to  the  earth's 
motion.  The  minuteness  of  this  displacement,  about  20-50% 
makes  its  precise  determination  an  extremely  difficult  matter. 
The  most  careful  determination  are  affected  by  systematic 
errors  arising  from  those  diurnal  and  annual  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, the  effect  of  which  cannot  be  wholly  diminated  in  astro- 
nomical observation;  and  the  recently  discovered  variation  of 
latitude  has  introduced  a  new  element  of  uncertainty  into  the 
determination.  In  consequence  of  it,  the  values  formerly 
found  were  systematically  too  small  by  an  amount  which  even 
now  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  precision.  Strave's  dassic 
number,  universally  accq>tcd  during  the  second  half  of  the  X9th 
century,  was  20*445'.  Serious  doubt  was  first  cast  upon  its 
accuracy  by  the  observations  of  Nyr6n  with  the  same  instrument 
during  the  years  1880-18S2,  but  on  a  much  larger  number  of  stars. 
His  result,  from  his  observations  alone,  was  20-52';  and  taking 
into  account  the  other  Pulkowa  results,  he  concluded  the  most 
probable  value  to  be  20*492'.  In  1895  Chandler,  from  a  general 
discussion  of  all  the  observatrons,  derived  the  value  of  20*50'. 
Since  then,  two  elaborate  series  of  oba^vations  made  with 
the  zenith  tdescope  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  variation 
of  Uititude  and  the  constant  of  aberration  have  been  carried 
on  by  Professor  C.  L.  Doolittle  at  the  Flower  Observatory  near 
Phikddphia,  and  Professor  J.  K.  Rees  and  his  assistants  at  the 
observatory  of  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Each  of  these 
works  b  self-consistent  and  seemingly  trustworthy,  but  there 
b  a  difference  bet  ween,  the  two  which  it  b  difficult  to  account 
for.  Rees's  result  b  20-47';  Doolittle's,  from  20*46'  to  20-56'. 
Thb  last  value  agrees  very  dosdy  with  a  determination  made  by 
Gill  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  most  other  recent  determina- 
tions give  values  exceeding  20-50'.  On  the  whole  it  b  probable 
that  the  value  exceeds  20*50';  and  so  far  as  the  results  of  direa 
observation  are  concerned  may,  for  the  present,  be  fixed  at 
90*52'.  The  corresponding  value  of  the  solar  parallax  b  8-782'. 
In  addition  to  die  doubt  thrown  on  thb  result  by  the  discrepancy 
between  various  determination  of  the  constant  of  aberration, 
it  b  sometimes  doubted  whether  the  latter  constant  necessarily 
expresses  with  entire  predsion  the  ratio  of  the  vdodty  of  the 
earth  to  the  vdodty  of  lighL  While  the  theory  that  it  does 
seems  highly  probable,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as.  absolutely 
certain. 

m.  The  combined  mass  of  the  earth  and  moon  admits  of  being 
determined  by  its  effect  in  changing  the  position  of  the  plane 
of  the  orbit  of  Venus.  The  motion  of  the  node  of  j^^^^^^ 
this  pkine  b  found  with  great  exactness  from  obsenra-  q^i^^ 
tions  of  the  transits  of  Venus.  So  exaa  b  the  latter 
determination  that,  were  there  no  weak  point  in  the  subsequent 
parts  of  the  process,  thb  method  would  give  far  the  most  certain 
result  for  the  solar  parallax.  Its  weak  point  b  that  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  node  depends  partly  upon  the  motion  of  the 
ecliptic,  which  caimot  be  determined  with  equal  predsion.  The 
derivation  of  the  dbUnce  of  the  sun  by  it  b  of  such  interest 
from  its  simplidty  that  we  shall  show  the  computation. 

From  the  observed  motion  of  the  node  of  Venus,  as  shown  by  the 
four  transits  of  X761,  1769, 1874  and  1882,  b  found 

Mass  of  (earth+moon) -M2|^m, 
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la  ^invitational  units  of  maM^  baaed  on  the  metre  and  second 
as  units  of  length  and  time, 

Log.  earth's  mass  » 14-60053 
„     moon's   „    ~ia'6895. 

The  sum  of  the  corresponding  numbers  multiplied  by  332600 
gives 

Log.  sun's  mass  •20«  13773. 
Putting  a  for  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and 
n  for  Its  mean  motion  in  one  second,  we  use  the  fundameutal 
equation 

a*fi*-M»+M', 
M»  being  the  sun's  mass,  and  M'  the  combined  masses  of  the  earth 
and  moon,  which  are,  however,  too  small  to  affect  the  result.    For 
the  mean  motion  of  the  earth  in  one  second  in  circular  measure, 
we  have 

the  denominator  of  the  fraction  being  the  number  of  seconds  in  the 
sidereal  year.    Then,  from  the  formula 

^     — «5-59«»4 
we  find 

Log.  a  in  metres-        11*17633 

Log.  equat.  rad.  ^         6*80470 


Sine  O  's  eq.  hor.  par.    5'638i7 
Sun's  eq.  hor.  par.  8763  • 


Mothatt 


TV.  Tlie  determination  of  the  solar  parallax  through  the 
parallactic  inequality  of  the  moon's  motion  also  involves  two 
dements^-one  of  observation,  the  other  of  purely 
mathematical  theory.  The  inequality  in  question 
has  its  greatest  negative  value  near  the  time  of  the 
moon's  first  quarter,  and  the  greatest  positive  value  near  the 
third  quarter.  Meridian  observations  of  the  moon  have  been 
heretofore  made  by  observing  the  transit  of  its  illuminated 
limb.  At  first  quarter  its  first  limb  is  illuminated;  at  third 
quarter,  its  second  limb.  In  each  case  the  results  of  the  observa- 
tions may  be  systematically  in  error,  not  only  from  the  uncertain 
diameter  of  the  moon,  but  in  a  still  greater  degree  from  the 
varying  effect  of  irradiation  and  the  personal  equation  of  the 
observers.  The  theoretical  element  is  the  ratio  of  the  parallactic 
inequality  to  the  solar  parallax.  The  determination  of  this 
ratio  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  lunar  theory. 
Accepting  the  definitive  result  of  the  researches  of  E.  W.  Brown 
the  value  of  the  solar  parallax  derived  by  this  method  is  about 

8-773'- 

V.  The  fifth  method  b,  as  we  have  said,  the  most  uncertain 
MaOoa  o#  of  all;  it  ?rill  therefore  suffice  to  quote  the  itsult, 
fititA.       which  is 

r- 8-818". 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  moat  probable  values  of 
the  solar  parallax,  as  derived  independently  by  the  five  methods 
we  have  described: — 


Watt's  Puallel  Mockm. 


From  measures  of  parallax 
H    velocity  of  light 
„    mass  of  the  earth     ^ 
„    par.  ineq.  of  moon    . 
„    lunar  equation 


8-803' 

8-781' 
8-763' 


The  question  of  the  possible  or  probable  error  of  these  results 
is  one  on  which  there  is  a  marked  divergence  of  opinion  among 
investigators.  Probably  no  general  agreement  could  now  be 
reached  on  a  statement  more  definite  than  this;  the  last  result 
may  be  left  out  of  consideration,  and  the  value  of  the  solar 
parallax  b  probably  contained  between  the  limits  8-77'  and 
8-8o.'  The  most  likely  dbtance  of  the  sun  may  be  stated  in 
round  numbers  as  93,000,000  miles.  (S.  N.) 

PARALLEUSH,  PSTCHOPHTSICAU  in  pyschology,  the 
theory  that  the  conscious  and  nervous  processes  vary  concomi- 
tantly whether  or  not  there  be  any  causal  connexion  between 
them ;  in  other  words  "  that  modifications  of  consciousness  emerge 
contemporaneously  with  corresponding  modifications  of  nervous 
process  "  (Stout).  The  theory  b  the  third  possible  alternative 
in  considering  the  relation  between  mind  and  body,  the  others 
being  interaction  and  one-sided  action  (e.g.  materialbm). 
It  should  be  observed  that  this  theory  b  merely  a  statement, 
not  an  explanation.    (See  Psychology.) 


PARALLEL  HOTIOlf •  a  form  of  link-work  invented  by  Ji 

Watt,  and  used  in  steam-engines  (see  SiZAX-ENGntx,  |  88), 
to  connect  the  head  of  the  piston  rod,  moving  up  and  down  in 
a  vertical  path,  with  the  end  of  the  beam,  moving  in  the  arc 
of  a  circle.  An  ordinary  form  b  shown  diagrammatacally  in 
figure.    MN  b  the  path  in  1 

which  the  pbton-rod  head,  : 

or  crosshead,  as  it  b  often     a BIH ^^i  ^ 

called,  b  to  be  guided.  ABC 
b  the  middle  line  of  half 
the  beam,  C  being  the  fixed 
centre  about  which  the  beam 
oscillates.  A  link  BD  con- 
nects a  point  in  the  beam 
with  a  radius  link  ED,  which 
oscillates  about  a  fixed  centre  at  E.  A  point  P  in  BD, 
Uken  so  that  BP :  DP ::  EN :  CM,  move  in  a  path 
which  coincides  very  closely  with  the  straight  line  MPN. 
Any  other  point  F  in  the  iLie  CP  or  CP  produced  b  made 
to  copy  thb  motion  by  means  of  the  links  AF  and  FG,  parallel 
to  BD  and  AC.  In  the  ordinary  applicatioii  of  the 
parallel  motion  a  point  such  as  F  b  the  point  of  attach- 
ment of  the  piston-rod,  and  P  b  used  to  drive  a  ponp-rod. 
Other  points  in  the  line  CP  produced  are  occasionally  made 
use  of  by  adding  other  links  parallel  to  AC  aiKl  BD. 

Watt's  linkage  gives  no  more  than  an  approximatioB  to 
straight -line  motion,  but  in  a  well-designed  example  the  amouBt 
of  deviation  need  not  exceed  one  four-thousandth  of  the  length 
of  stroke.  It  was  for  long  believed  that  the  production  of  an 
exact  straight-line  motion  by  pure  linkage  was  impossible, 
until  the  problem  was  solved  by  the  invention  of  the  PeaoccUier 
cell.    (See  also  Mecbanxcs:  Applied  Mechanics,  \\  77,  78.) 

PARALLELS,  in  siegecraft,  a  term  used  to  express  the  trenches 
drawn  by  besiegers  in  a  generally  parallel  direction  to  the  front 
of  a  fortress  chosen  for  attack.    Paralleb  are  em|doyed  alocg 
with  "  zigzag  approaches  "  in  the  "  formal  attack  "  or  siege 
proper.    They  are  traced  in  short  zigzag  lengths  (the  prokmgatioe 
of  each  length  falling  clear  of  the  hostile  works),  in  order  to  avoid 
enfilade;  but  their  obliquity  b  of  course  made  as  aKght  as  b 
consbtent  with  due  protection  in  order  to  save  time  and  laboor. 
The  "  first  parallel  "  b  opened  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
fortress,  by  numerous  working  parties,  who  dig  (under  cover 
of  night)  a  continuous  line  of  entrenchments  facing  the  poict 
or  points  of  attack.    Zigzags  aro  next  dug  to  the  lear  (when 
necessary)  to  ^ve  sheltered  access  to  the  paiallcl,  and  from 
thb  new  zigzags  are  pushed  out  towards  the  defenders,  to  be 
connected  by  a  *'  second  parallel,"  and  so  on  until  finally  a 
parallel  b  made  sufficiently  close  to  the  fortress  to%iennit  c^ 
an  assault  over  the  open,  the  paralleb  becoming  stronger  acd 
more  solid  as  they  approach  to  ckiser  range.    Thb  system  of 
paralleb  provides,  within  range  of  the  defenders'  weapos. 
shelter  in  which  the  besieger  can  safdy  mass  men  and  materbl 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  attach    Paralleb  and  approaches 
are  constructed  cither  by  ordinary  "  trench  woric,**  executed 
simultaneously  by  a  large  number  of  men  strung  out  along  the 
intended  line,  or  by  "  sapping  "  in  which  one  trained  "  si^iper,'* 
as  it  were,  burrows  a  trench  in  the  required  dirrftinB,  ochcn 
following  him  to  widen  and  improve  the  work. 

PARALUS  and  SALAHINIA*  the  name  of  two  ancxm 
Athenian  triremes  used  for  sacred  wnbatrift,  the  conveyance  cf 
despatches  and  tribute  money,  the  tranqwrution  of  state  crtmi- 
nab,  and  as  flagships  in  time  of  war.  It  b  probaible  that  a 
third  vessel  of  the  same  kind  (called  Delia)  was  used  ezdwardy 
for  Delian  embassies,  although  it  hat  been  idenlified  hf  seme 
with  the  Salaminia. 

PARALYSIS,  or  PiOSY  (from  Gr.  n^Csr,  to  reliz;  Wydife 
has  paUsy^  and  another  old  form  of  the  word  b  ^crfiesy),  a  tera 
which  in  iu  wider  acceptation  indicates  abolition  of  naotor, 
sensory,  sensorial  or  vaso-motor  functions,  but  in  BiedlLa! 
nomendature  is  usually  restricted  to  the  loss  or  impaimcsu  ci 

I'  voluntary  muscular  power.    Paralysis  is  to  be  regarded  rxtbcr 
as  a  symptom  than  a  disease  per  u\  it  may  arise  (i)  from  inj«0 
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or  disease  of  nervous  and  muscular  structures,  and  ts  then  termed 
crganu  paralysis;  or  (a)  from  purely  dynamic  disturbances 
in  the  nervous  struaures  of  the  brain  which  preside  over 
voluntary  movement.  The  latter  is  Junclunud  motor  paralysis^ 
a  symptom  common  in  certain  neuroses,  especially  hysteria. 
For  general  paralysis  of  ike  insanef  see  Insanity. 

l^ether  the  loss  of  motor  power  be  functional  or  organic  in 
origin,  it  may  be  generalized  in  all  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
or  localized  to  one  or  many.  The  different  forms  of  paralysis 
of  the  voluntary  muscles  which  may  arise  from  organic  disease 
can  be  understood  by  a  consideration  of  the  motor  path  of 
voluntary  impulses  from  brain  to  muscle.  There  are  two 
neural  segroenu  in  this  path,  an  upper  cerebral  and  a  lower 
spinal;  the  former  has  its  departure  platform  in  the  brain  and 
its  terminus  in  the  whole  of  the  anterior  grey  matter  of  the 
spinal  cord,  whence  issues  the  lower  spinal  segment  of  the  motor 
path  to  the  muscles.  The  nerve  fibres  of  the  upper  cerebral 
segment  are  prolongations  of  the  large  psycho-motor  cells; 
the  nerve  fibres  of  the  lower  segment  are  prolongations  by  the 
anterior  roots  and  motor  nerves  of  the  large  cells  in  the  grey 
matter  of  the  cord.  Disease  or  destruction  of  any  part  of  the 
upper  cerebral  segment  will  give  rise  to  loss  of  voluntary  power, 
for  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  muscles  is  removed  in 
proportion  to  the  destruction  of  this  efferent  path  (see  diagram 
in  Neuxopathology).  Disease  or  destruction  of  the  lower  spinal 
segment  causes  not  only  loss  of  voluntary  power  but  an  atrophy 
of  the  muscles  themselves.  Paralysis  may  therefore  be  divided 
into  three  great  groups:  (x)  loss  of  voluntary  power  without 
muscular  wasting  except  from  disuse,  and  without  electrical 
changes  in  the  muscles  due  to  injury  or  disease  of  the  upper 
cerebral  segment  of  the  motor  path  of  volition;  (2)  loss  of 
muscular  power  with  wasting  and  electrical  changes  in  the 
muscles  due  to  disease  or  injury  of  the  lower  spinal  segment 
formed  by  the  cells  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord, 
the  anterior  roots  and  the  peripheral  motor  nerves;  (3)  primary 
wasting  of  the  muscles. 

The  more  common  forms  of  paralysis  will  now  be  described. 

I.  Hemiplegia,  or  paralysis  affecting  one  side  of  the  body, 
is  a  frequent  result  of  apoplexy  {q.v.) ;  there  is  loss  of  motion  of 
the  tongue,  face,  trunk  and  extremities  on  the  side  of  the  body 
opposite  the  lesion  in  the  brain.  In  a  case  of  severe  complete 
hemiplegia  both  arm  and  leg  are  powerless;  the  face  is  paralysed 
chiefly  in  the  lower  part,  while  the  upper  part  moves  almost 
as  well  as  on  the  unparalysed  side,  and  the  eye  can  be  shut  at 
will,  unlike  peripheral  facial  paralysis  (Bell's  palsy).  The  tongue 
when  protruded  deviates  towards  the  paralysed  side,  and  the 
muscles  of  mastication  contract  equally  in  ordinary  action, 
although  difliculty  arises  in  eating,  from  food  accumulating 
between  the  cheek  and  gums  on  the  paralysed  side.  Speech 
is  thick  and  indistinct,  and  when  there  is  right-sided  hemiplegia 
in  a  right-handed  person,  there  may  be  associated  various 
forms  of  aphasia  (q.v.),  because  the  speech  centres  are  in  the 
left  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  Some  muscles  are  completely 
paralysed,  others  are  merely  weakened,  while  others,  e.g.  the 
trunk  muscles,  are  apparently  unaffected.  In  many  cases  of 
even  complete  hemiplegia,  improvement,  especially  in  children, 
takes  place  after  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  is  generally  first 
indicated  by  return  of  movement  in  the  muscles  which  are 
habitually  associated  in  their  action  with  those  of  the  opposite 
unparalysed  side;  thus,  movement  of  the  leg  returns  first  at 
the  hip  and  knee  joints,  and  of  the  arm  at  the  shoulder  and 
elbow,  although  the  hand  may  remain  motionless.  The  recovery 
however  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  only  partial,  and  the  sufferer 
of  hemiplegia  is  left  with  a  permanent  weakness  of  one  side  of 
the  body,  often  associated  with  contracture  and  rigidity,  giving 
rise  to  a  characteristic  gait  and  attitude.  The  patient  in  walking 
leans  to  the  sound  side  and  swings  round  the  affected  leg  from 
the  hip,  the  inner  side  of  the  toe  of  the  boot  scraping  the  ground 
as  it  is  raised  and  advanced.  The  arm  is  adducted  at  the  shoulder, 
flexed  at  the  elbow,  wrist  and  fingers,  and  resists  all  attempts 
at  extension.  According  to  the  part  of  the  brain  damaged  | 
viuiations  of  paralytic  symptoms  may  arise;  thus  occasionally 


the  paralysis  may  be  limited  more  or  less  to  the  face,  the  arm 
or  the  leg.  In  such  case  it  is  termed  a  monoplegia,  a  condition 
sometimes  arising  from  cerebral  tumour.  Occasionally  the  face 
is  paralysed  on  one  side  and  the  arm  and  leg  on  the  other  side ; 
this  condition  is  termed  aliemaU  hemiplegia,  which  is  due  to 
the  faa  that  the  disease  has  damaged  the  motor  path  from  the 
brain  to  the  leg  and  arm  before  it  hiu  crowed  over  to  the  opposite 
side,  whereas  the  path  to  the  face  muscles  is  damaged  after  it 
has  crossed.  In  rare  cases  both  leg,  arm  and  face  on  one  side 
may  be  para1ysed-Wr»^r^;  or  all  four  limbs— MAi/ero/  hemi- 
plegia. Infantile  spastic  paralysis,  infantile  diplegia,  or  as  it 
is  sometimes  called  Little's  disease,  is  a  birtk  palsy  caused  by 
injury  from  protraaed  labour,  the  use  of  forceps  or  other 
causes.  The  symptoms  are  generally  not  observed  until  k>ng 
after  birth.  O>nvulsions  are  common,  and  the  child  is  unable 
to  sit  up  or  walk  k>ng  after  the  age  at  which  it  should  do  so. 

Paraplegia  is  a  term  applied  to  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties; there  are  many  causes,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
it  arises  from  a  local  or  general  disease  or  injury  of  the  spinal 
cord.  A  localized  transverse  myeh'tis  will  interrupt  the  motor 
and  sensory  paths  which  connect  the  brain  with  the  spinid  grey 
matter  below  the  lesion,  and  when  the  destruction  is  com- 
plete, motor  and  sensory  paralysb  in  all  the  structures  below 
the  injury  results;  thus  fracture,  dislocation  and  disease  of  the 
spinal  column  (e.g.  tubercular  caries,  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
membranes,  localized  tumours  and  haemorrhages)  may  cause 
compression  and  inflammatory  softening,  and  the  result  is 
paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  k>ss  of  sensation,  loss  of 
control  over  the  bowel  and  bladder,  and  a  great  tendency  to 
the  development  of  bed-sores.  The  muscles  do  not  waste 
except  from  distise,  nor  tmdergo  electrical  changes  unless  the 
disease  affects  extensively  the  spinal  grey  matter  or  roots  as 
well  as  the  cerebral  path.  When  it  does  so,  as  in  the  case  of 
acute  spreading  myelitis,  the  symptoms  are  usually  more  severe 
and  the  outlook  is  more  grave. 

In  cases  of  focal  myelitis  from  injury  or  disease,  recovery 
may  take  place  and  the  return  of  power  and  sensation  may  occur 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  patient  is  able  to  walk  long  distances; 
this  happy  termination  in  cases  of  localized  disease  or  injury 
of  the  spinal  cord  often  takes  place  by  keeping  the  patient  on 
his  back  in  bed,  daily  practising  massage  and  passive  movements, 
and  so  managing  the  case  as  to  avoid  bedsores  and  septic  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder^— the  two  dangerous  complications  which 
are  liable  to  arise. 

3.  Paralysis  may  result  from  acute  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  spinal  cord  involving  the  grey  and  white  matter — myelitis 
(see  Neuropathology). 

Infantile  or  Essential  Paralysis. — This  is  a  form  of  spinal 
paralysis  occurring  with  frequency  in  young  children;  in  Scan- 
dinavian countries  the  disease  is  prevalent  and  sometimes  assumes 
an  epidemic  form,  whereby  one  is  led  to  believe  that  it  is  due  to 
an  infective  organism.  The  names  infantile  and  essential  paralysis 
were  given  before  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  in  the  spinal 
cord  was  known;  precisely  the  same  affection  may  occasionally 
occur,  however,  in  adults,  and  then  it  is  termed  adult  spinal 
paralysis.  The  medical  name  for  this  disease  is  acute  anterior 
poliomyelitis  (Gr.  iro)u6s,  grey,  and  iweKbs,  marrow),  because 
the  anterior  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  is  the  seat 
of  acute  inflammation,  and  destruction  of  the  spinal  motor 
nerve  path  to  the  muscles.  The  extent  of  the  spinal  grey  matter 
affected  and  the  degree  of  destruction  of  the  motor  nerve 
elements  which  ensues  determine  the  extent  and  permanency 
of  the  paralysis.  The  term  atrophic  spinal  paralysis  is  some- 
times employed  as  indicating  the  permanent  wasting  of  muscles 
that  results. 

Infantile  paralysis  often  commences  suddenly,  and  the 
paralysis  may  not  be  observed  until  a  few  days  have  elapsed ; 
the  eariiest  symptoms  noticeable  are  fever,  convulsions  and 
sometimes  vomiting;  and,  if  the  child  is  old  enough,  it  may 
complain  of  pains  or  numbness  or  tingling  in  the  limb  or  limbs 
which  are  subsequently  found  to  be  paralysed.  It  is  character- 
utic,  however,  of  the  disease  that  there  is  no  loss  of  sensation 
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in  the  paralysed  limb.  The  whole  of  the  limb  is  not  necessarily 
paralysed,  often  it  is  only  a  group  of  muscles,  and  even  if  the 
paralysis  affects  both  legs  or  the  arm  and  leg  on  one  side,  it 
generally  fails  in  the  uniform  distribution  of  the  previously 
described  paraplegia  or  hemiplegia.  The  affected  muscles 
rapidly  waste  and  become  flaccid,  the  electrical  reactions  change, 
and  finally  the  muscles  may  cease  to  respond  to  electrical  stimu* 
lation  whether  of  the  continuous  or  interrupted  current.  In 
the  less  severe  cases  (and  they  are  the  most  common)  only  a 
group  of  muscles  undergo  complete  paralysis  and  atrophy,  and 
there  is  always  hope  of  some  return  of  power  in  a  paralysed 
Umb.  Associated  with  the  withered  condition  of  the  limb 
due  to  the  muscular  atrophy  is  an  enfeebled  circulation,  rendering 
the  limb  cold,  blue  and  livid;  the  nutrition  of  the  bones  and 
other  parts  is  involved,  so  that  a  limb  paralysed  in  early 
infancy  does  not  grow  and  is  shorter  than  its  fellow.  Deformities 
arise,  some  the  result  of  simply  failing  muscular  support;  others 
due  to  permanent  changes  in  the  position  of  the  limbs,  for 
example  clubfoot.  There  is  absence  of  bladder  and  bowel 
troubles,  and  bedsores  do  not  occur;  the  disease  itself  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  fataL  About  a  month  after  the  onset  of  the  disease 
local  treatment  of  the  atrophied  muscles  should  be  commenced, 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  by  massage,  by  suitable  positions 
and  passive  movements  to  promote  the  circulation  and  prevent 
deformities  in  the  affected  limbs.  Should  these  measures  fail, 
surgical  aid  should  be  sought. 

Sub-acute  and  chronic  forms  of  atrophic  and  spinal  paralysis 
have  been  described,  but  some  of  them  were  undoubtedly  cases 
of  peripheral  neuritis. 

Wasting  Palsy.  Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy. — ^This  b  a 
chronic  disease  characterized  by  slow  and  insidious  weakness 
and  wasting  of  groups  of  muscles  due  to  disease  of  the  anterior 
spinal  grey  matter.  It  begins  mostly  in  adult  life  between 
as  and  45  years  of  age,  and  affects  males  more  than  females. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  commences  in  the  upper  extremities, 
and  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand  are  especially  liable  to  be 
affected.  The  palmar  eminences  of  the  thumb  and  little 
finger,  owing  to  the  wasting  of  the  muscles,  gradually  disappear, 
and  a  flat  ape-like  hand  is  the  result;  in  extreme  cases  all  the 
small  muscles  of  the  hand  are  atrophied,  and  a  daw-like  hand 
is  the  result.  The  muscles  which  are  next  most  liable  to  atrophy 
are  those  of  the  shoulder  and  upper  arm,  and  tEe  atrophy  may 
thence  spread  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  trunk,  and  the 
intercostals  and  even  the  diaphragm  may  be  affected,  causing 
serious  difliculties  of  respiration.  The  lower  extremities  are  less 
often  and  later  affected  by  wasting.  This  disease  generally  runs 
a  slow  and  progressive  course;  it  may  however  be  years  before  it 
spreads  from  the  hand  to  the  arm,  and  a  period  of  arrest  may 
occur  before  other  muscles  become  involved.  A  characteristic 
feature  of  the  disease  is  fibrillary  twitching  of  the  wasting 
muscles.  The  electrical  excitability  of  the  muscles  is  diminished 
rather  than  changed,  except  where  the  wasting  is  very  extreme, 
when  a  partial  reaction  of  degeneration  may  be  obtained. 
Sensation  is  unaffected,  as  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  motor 
cells  of  the  anterior  grey  matter  (see  Neuropathology).  There 
is  no  affection  of  the  bowel  or  bladder.  Death  usually  occurs 
from  intercurrent  diseases,  e.g.  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or 
broncho-pneumonia.  Some  patients  die  owing  to  failure  of 
the  respiratory  muscles;  others  from  the  disease  spreading 
to  the  medulla  oblongata  (the  bulb  of  the  brain)  and  causing 
bulbar  paralysis.  The  chronic  morbid  process  leading  to  decay 
and  destruction  of  the  spinal  motor  cells  which  is  the  essential 
pathological  feature  of  this  disease  is  generally  accompanied, 
and  sometimes  preceded,  by  degeneration  of  the  path  of  volun- 
tary impulses  from  the  brain.  It  is  then  called  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis^  a  rapid  form  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

Bulbar  Paralysis. — A  number  of  different  morbid  conditions 
may  give  rise  to  a  group  of  symptoms',  the  principal  features 
of  which  are  paralysis  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  speech, 
swallowing,  phonalion  and  mastication.  These  symptoms  may 
arise  suddenly  from  vascular  lesions  or  inflammatory  processes, 
which  involve  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  cranial  nerves  supplying 


the  musdes  of  the  tongue,  lips,  pharynx  and  larynx.  Bnt  there 
is  also  a  slow  degenerative  insidious  progressive  bulbar  paralysis 
affecting  both  sexes  pretty  equally;  it  came  on  between  40 
to  60  years  of  age,  and  the  cause  is  unknown.  Slight  indistinct- 
ness of  speech,  especially  in  the  utterance  of  consonants  requiring 
the  elevation  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  dental  ardi  and 
palate,  a  usually  the  first  symptom.  Later  the  e]q)lo6ive  lip 
sounds  are  indistinctly  uttered;  simultaneously,  owing  to 
paralysis  of  the  soft  palate,  the  speech  becomes  nasal  in  character 
and  sooner  or  later,  associated  with  this  difficulty  of  speech, 
there  is  a  difficulty  of  swallowing,  partly  because  the  tongue 
is  unable  to  convey  the  food  to  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and  it 
accumulates  between  the  cheeks  and  gnms.  Moreover  the 
pharyngeal  musdes  are  unable  to  seize  the  food  and  start  the 
process  of  swallowing  on  account  of  the  paralysis  of  the  soft 
palate;  liquids  are  apt  to  regurgitate  thrmigh  the  nostrils,  the 
patient  must  therefore  be  nourished  with  soft  semi-solid  food. 
As  the  disease  proceeds,  the  difficulty  of  speech  and  swaDowiog  is 
increased  by  the  affection  of  the  laryngeal  musdes;  the  pitdi 
of  the  voice  is  lowered  and  the  gbttia  is  imperfectly  dosed 
during  deglutition;  there  is  consequently  a  tendency  for  liquids 
and  food  to  pass  into  the  larynx  and  set  up  fits  of  conning, 
which,  however,  are  ineffectual  Later  the  musdes  of  masika- 
lion  are  affected  and  the  disease  may  extend  to  the  reapifaio^ 
centre,  giving  rise  to  attacks  of  dy^noea.  The  intelkaaal 
faculties  are  as  a  rule  unimpaired,  although  the  facial  cxpressica 
and  the  curious  emotional  mobility  of  the  countenance,  with  a 
tendency  of  the  patient  to  burst  into  tears  or  laughter,  woold 
suggest  weak-mindedness.  Whilst  the  lower  half  of  the  face 
is  strikingly  affected,  the  upper  half  retains  its  ix>nnal  expircaiao 
and  power  of  movemenL  This  disease  is  usually  rapidly  fatal, 
since  it  affects  the  vital  centres,  and  liability  to  bnocho- 
pneumonia  exdted  by  the  entrance  of  food  into  the  air 
passages  is  also  a  constant  danger  in  the  later  stages.. 

Bulbar  Paralysis  toithaul  Anatomical  Change. — ^This  condition 
is  also  termed  "  myasthenia  gravis  ";  it  difi^  txom  acnte  and 
chronic  bulbar  disease  by  the  absence  of  muscular  atiofsliy, 
by  normal  dectrical  exdtability  of  the  musdes,  by  a  marked 
devdopment  of  the  paraly^  by  fatigue,  and  by  cqnsiderable 
remissions  of  the  symptoms.  The  bulbar  symptoms  are  the 
most  prominent,  but  all  voluntary  musdes  are  more  cr  less 
affected,  especially  the  eye-musdes.  It  is  a  rare  disease  affecting 
both  sexes  equally  at  almost  any  age,  the  causes  and  pathddogjr 
of  which  are  unknown. 

3.  Paralysis  resultmg  from  disease  or  injury  of  tlie  Biotar 
path  to  the  muscles  in  the  peripheral  nervotn  system. 

Neuritis. — Paralysis  may  arise  in  a  musde,  a  group  of  nosdest 
a  whole  limb,  the  lower  extremities,  or  there  may  be  a  generafisd 
paralysis  of  voluntary  musdes  as  a  result  of  neuritis.  A  typiol 
example  of  neuritis  giving  rise  to  paralysis  owing  to  inflammatory 
swelling  and  compression  is  afforded  by  the  fadal  nerve;  this 
purely  motor  nerve  as  it  passes  out  of  the  skull  throng^  a  naxnm 
bony  passage  is  easily  compressed  and  its  function  interfered 
with,  causing  a  paralysis  of  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  face 
and  Bdl*s  Palsy.  Exposure  to  a  cc^d  draught  in  a  pcncm  with 
rheumatic  diathesis  is  a  frequent  cause.  As  an  *"»^r*r'*  of 
simple  mechanical  compression  produdng  paralysis,  craidk 
palsy  may  be  dted;  it  is  the  result  of  oontiaooos  oompressiao 
of  the  musculo-spirsd  nerve  as  it  winds  rooad  the  boae  of  the 
upper  arm. 

Lead  poisoning  may  give  rise  to  a  localised  ncnritis  affectiag 
the  posterior  inter-osseous  nerve,  especially  in  painters  and  ia 
those  whose  ocxupations  necessitate  excessive  use  of  the  cxtcasan 
of  the  forearm;  the  result  is  wrisi  drop  or  lead  p«Uy, 

Sciatica  is  a  painful  inflammatory  condition  of  tbe  sdatic 
nerve,  in  which  there  may  be  weakness  of  tlie  musdes;  bat 
inability  to  move  the  limb  is  more  00  aoooont  of  the  pain  it  canscs 
than  on  account  of  paralysis  of  the  musdes.  Exposure  to  odd 
and  wet,  e.g.  sitting  on  a  damp  seat,  may  lead  to  sciatica  ia  a 
gouty  or  rheumatic  person. 

Uuliiple  neuritis  is  a  painful  geneialixed  infiammatkxi  of  tbe 
peripheral  nervous  system  and  arises  ia  maay  toxic  cooditkas 
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of  the  blood;  among'  the  most  important  are  lead,  arsenic 
and  chronic  aJcohoI  poisoning.  It  also  occurs  in  diabetes,  diph- 
theria, beri-beri  and  other  conditions  (see  Neuropatholocy). 
A  short  description  of  the  commonest  form  will  be  given.  It 
occurs  in  chronic  alcoholism  jind  especially  in  women,  and  is 
roost  frequently  due  to  a  combination  of  a  septic  absorption 
from  some  internal  disease  and  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  In  a 
marked  case  the  patient  may  suffer  from  paraptegia,  but  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  paraplegia  of  spinal  disease  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  loss  of  control  of  the  sphincters  only  when  there 
is  associated  dementia,  and  that  instead  of  the  limbs  being 
insensible  they  are  extremely  painful  on  deep  pressure.  There 
b  wasting  of  the  muscles,  and  electrical  changes  in  them; 
frequently  there  is  anaesthesia  and  analgesia  of  the  skin,  which 
takes  a  stocking-like  distribution.  In  severe  cases  the  upper 
limbs  may  be  affected,  and  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  more 
or  less  liable  to  be  paralysed— even  the  heart  may  suffer. 
The  mental  condition  in  such  a  severe  case  is  usuaUy  quite 
characteristic;  there  is  delirium,  the  patient  is  the  subject  of 
hallucinations  and  delusions;  there  is  loss  of  knowledge  of 
time  and  place,  and  illusions  of  personal  identity.  A  constant 
symptom  is  the  loss  of  memory  of  recent  events,  while  those 
of  early  life  are  easily  recollected. 

Pandyses — termed  medically  muscular  dystrophies — may 
arise  from  a  primary  atrophy  of  muscle  apparently  independent 
of  any  discoverable  change  in  the  nervous  system,  but  due  to  a 
congeKital  developmental  defect  of  the  muscles.  Heredity  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  incidence  of  these  diseases,  members 
of  the  same  family  being  affected  with  the  same  type  of  disease, 
and  at  the  same  period  of  life.  There  may  be  a  tendency  in  a 
family  to  the  affection  of  one  sex  and  not  the  other;  on  the  other 
hand,  children  of  both  AitpA  may  suffer  in  the  same  family.  It 
is  curious  that  the  majority  of  cases  are  males,  and  that  it  is 
transmitted  by  women  who  are  not  themselves  its  subjects. 
Many  different  clinical  types  have  been  described  based  upon 
the  age  of  onset,  the  groups  of  muscles  first  affected,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  apparent  hypertrophy;  they  are  however 
all  varieties  of  one  affection,  and  in  a  case  where  there  is  an 
apparent  enlargement  of  muscles  there  is  really  atrophy  of  the 
contractile  muscle  fibres  and  overgrowth  of  fat  and  interstitial 
fibrous  tissue;  consequently  this  form  of  the  disease  is  called 
pseudo-hypertropkic  paralysis. 

The  muscular  dystrophies  may  be  divided  into  two  groups 
according  to  the  period  of  life  in  which  the  malady  manifests 
itself:  (i)  Those  occurring  in  childhood;  (2)  those  occurring 
in  youth  or  adult  life.  In  the  first  group  the  muscles  may  be 
atrophied  or  apparently  hypertrophied.  A  progressive  atrophy 
of  muscles  associated  with  progressive  weakness  and  various 
disabilities  of  movement  is  soon  recognized  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect;  but  the  parents  whose  first  child  looks  like  an 
infant  Hercules,  with  abnormally  large  calves  and  buttocks, 
cannot  for  some  time  appreciate  any  connexion  of  this  condition 
with  a  muscular  weakness  which  is  manifested  in  various  ways. 
The  child  s'ands  with  its  feet  widely  separated ;  it  waddles 
along  rather  than  walks;  it  falls  easily  and  rises  with  difficulty, 
having  to  use  the  hands  to  push  against  the  floor;  it  then  rests 
one  hand  on  the  knee,  and  then  the  other  hand  on  the  other 
knee,  and  climbs,  as  it  were,  up  its  own  thighs  in  order  to  assume 
the  erect  posture.  In  this  pseudo-hypertrophic  form  of  paralysis 
the  outkwk  is  very  grave,  and  there  is  little  hope  of  the  patient 
reaching  adult  life. 

Paralysis  agilans,  Shaking  Palsy  or  Parkinson's  Disease  is  a 
chronic  progressive  disease  of  the  nervous  system  occurring  late 
in  life,  and  characterized  by  weakness,  tremors  and  stiffness 
of  the  muscles  associated  with  a  peculiar  attitude  and  gait. 
The  first  sign  of  the  disease  is  weakness  followed  by  tremor 
of  one  hand;  this  consists  of  continuous  movements  of  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  as  in  rolling  a  pill,  or  of  movements  of 
the  hand  like  beating  a  tom-tom; then  the  other  hand  is  affected, 
and  later  there  is  tremor  at  the  ankle.  In  some  cases  there  is 
a  continual  nodding  movement  of  the  head.  These  tremors 
are  at  the  rate  of  five  per  second  and  cease  during  sleep.    The 


attitude  and  gait  are  very  characteristic;  the  head  is  bent 

forward,  and  the  patient  in  beginning  to  walk  takes  slow  steps, 

which  soon  become  short  and  quick  as  if  he  were  running  after 

his  centre  of  gravity.    The  intellect  is  clear  and  in  marked 

contrast  to  the  mask-like  expression.    This  disease  lasts  for 

years,  and  but  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment,  except 

passive  movements  of  the  limb  to  prevent  contracture. 

TreatmenL — ^There  are  certain  general  principles  in  the  treatment 
of  all  forms  of  paralysis  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 

1.  Rest  in  bed  and  attention  to  the  vital  functions  of  the  body, 
the  heart's  action,  the  respiratory  functions,  nutrition  and  excretion. 
The  pulse  is  the  best  guide  to  the  administration  of  drugs  and 
stimulants.  As  r^ards  the  respiratory  function,  one  of  the  (ungers 
of  paralysis  is  an  intercurrent  pneumonia — sometimes  unavoidable, 
often  due,  however,  to  attempts  to  give  nourishment  to  a  patient 
in  an  insensible  state,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  fluid  enters 
the  bronchial  tubes,  when  either  the  reflex  protective  coughing  is 
not  excited  or  is  ineffectual.  Attention  to  the  bowels  and  Diadder 
is  most  important.  A  purge  at  the  onset  of  paralysis  is  indicate! 
when  the  pulse  is  full  and  of  high  tension,  and  the  rc^lar  action 
of  the  bowels  is  necessary  in  all  conditions.  Retention  of  urine 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  if  necessary  by  the  passing  of  a  catheter, 
but  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
adopting  aseptic  precautions  to  avoid  infection  of  the  bladder. 
Daily  inspection  otthe  back  should  be  made  of  all  paralysed  patients, 
and  precautions  taken  to  keep  the  sldn  of  all  parts  exposed  to  pres- 
sure clean ;  the  back  diould  be  laved  with  eau-de-Cologne  or  vpirit 
to  harden  the  skin.  Any  sign  of  a  red  spot  on  the  back  or  buttock 
of  the  paralysed  «de  should  be  a  warning  note  of  the  possibility  of 
a  bedsore;  zinc  powder  or  ointment  should  be  applied  and  the 
effect  of  pressure  on  the  part  be  removed  if  possible  by  change  of 
posture  and  by  the  use  of  a  water-bed.  It  is  important  to  cover 
all  warm  bottles  with  flannel,  for  owing  to  insensibility  large  blisters, 
which  heal  with  difficultjr.  may  result.  In' cases  of  paraplegia  the 
legs  ^ould  be  covered  with  warm  woollen  hand-knitted  stockings, 
and  a  cradle  employed  to  protect  the  feet  from  the  continuous 
weight  of  the  bed-clothes,  a  fruitful  source  of  foot  drop. 

2.  As  soon  as  the  acute  symptoms  have  passed  on  passive  move* 
ment  and  massage  may  bie  employed  with  advantage;  in  some 
cases  electrical  treatment  is  indicated;  but  as  a  rule,  especially  in 
children,  electrical  treatment  offers  the  disadvantaee  of  being 
painful  and  not  accompltshins  more  than  can  be  effectea  by  massage 
and  passive  movements.  When  the  passive  movements  are  being' 
made  the  patient  should  be  instructed  by  the  operator  to  will  the 
movement  which  he  is  performing,  and  thus  try  to  re-establish  the 
connexion  of  the  brain  with  the  muscles  through  the  point  of 
interruption  or  by  a  new  path  if  that  is  not  possible. 

(F.W.  Mo.) 

PAR^JiARIBO,  the  capita)  of  Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam 
(see  Guiana),  in  5*  44'  30'  N.,  55'  12'  54'  W.,  jo  m.  from  the 
sea  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Surinam,  here  a  tidal  river  nearly 
a  mile  broad  and  x8  ft.  deep.  Pop.  (1905))  33f82i-  Built  on 
a  plateau  about  x6  ft.  above  low-water  level,  Paramaribo  ia 
well-drained,  clean  and  in  general  healthy.  The  straight  canals 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  the  broad,  straight  tree- 
planted  streets,  the  spadous  squares,  and  the  solid  plain  public 
buildings  would  not  be  unworthy  of  a  town  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  Indian  village  of  Paramaribo  became  the  site  of  a  French 
settlement  probably  in  1640,  and  in  1650  it  was  made  the  capital 
of  the  colony  by  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham.  In  1683  it  was 
still  only  a  "  cluster  of  twenty-seven  dwellings,  more  than  half 
of  them  grog-shops,"  but  by  1790  it  counted  more  than  a 
thousand  houses.  The  town  was  partly  burned  down  In  xSax, 
and  again  in  1833. 

PARAMECIUM,  O.  F.  MUller,  (often  misspelt  Paramaecium, 
Paramoecium),  a  genus  of  aspirotrochous  ciliate  Infusoria  ig.v.), 
characterized  by  its  slipper-like  shape,  common  in  infusions, 
especially  when  they  contain  a  little  animal  matter.  It  has 
two  dorsal  contractile  vacuoles,  each  receiving  the  mouths  of 
five  radiating  canals  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  ectosarc,  and  a 
large  ovoid  meganucleuSi^  and  one  or  two  micronuclei.  From 
its  abundance,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  cultivated  and 
observed,  its  relatively  simple  structure  and  adequately  large 
size  (rii  in.),  it  is  most  frequently  selected  for  elementary  study 
and  demonstration,  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  research. 

PARAMENT  (Fr.  paremenl,  from  Late  Lat.  paranuntum, 
adornment,  parare,  to  prepare,  equip),  a  term  applied  by 
ancient  writers  to  the  hangings  or  ornaments  of  a  xoom  of 
state. 
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PARAMOUMT  (Anglo-Fr.  paramont,  up  above,  par  d  moni, 
up  or  on  top  of  the  mountain),  superior,  supreme,  holding  the 
highest  authority,  or  being  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
word  was  first  used,  as  a  term  of  feudal  law,  of  the  lord,  the 
''lord  paramount,"  who  held  his  fief  from  no  superior  lord, 
and  was  thus  opposed  to  "  mesne  lord,"  one  who  held  from  a 
superior.  To  those  who  held  their  fiefs  from  one  who  was  not 
a  "  lord  paramount "  was  given  the  correlative  term  "  paravail," 
pw  d  vo/,  in  the  valley.  The  word  was  confused  by  English 
lawyers  with  "  avail,"  help,  assistance,  profit,  and  applied  to  the 
actual  working  tenant  of  the  land,  the  lowest  tenant  or  occupier. 

PARANA,  a  state  of  southern,  Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  Sfto 
Paulo,  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  Santa  Catharina  and  the  republic 
of  Argentina,  and  W.  by  Matto  Grosso  and  the  republic  of 
Paraguay,  with  the  Paran&  river  as  its  western  boundary  line. 
Area,  85,451  »q.  m.;  pop.  (1890),  249,491;  (1900),  327,X36- 
It  includes  two  dissimilar  regions — a  narrow  coastal  cone, 
thickly  wooded,  swampy,  and  semi-tropical  in  character,  and 
a  high  plateau  (2500  to  3000  ft.)  whose  precipitous,  deeply 
eroded  eastern  escarpments  are  known  as  the  Serra.  do  Mar, 
or  Serra  do  CubatAo.  The  southern  part  of  the  state  is  densely 
forested  and  has  large  tracts  of  Paraguay  tea  {Ilexparaguayetuis), 
known  in  Brazil  as  kena  motif  or  matte.  The  plateau  slopes  west- 
ward to  the  Paran&  river,  is  well  watered  and  moderately  fertile, 
and  has  a  remarkably  uniform  climate  of  a  mild  temperate 
charaaer.  The  larger  rivers  of  the  state  comprise  the  Parana- 
panema  and  its  tributaries  the  Cinza  and  Tibagy,  the  Ivahy, 
Piquiry,  Jejuy-guassfi,  and  the  Iguassfi  with  its  principal  tributary 
the  Rio  Negro.  The  Paranapanema  and  a  small  tributary, 
the  Itararc,  form  the  boundary  line  with  S&o  Paulo  west  of 
the  Serra  do  Mar,  and  the  Iguassfi  and  Negro,  the  boundary 
line  with  Santa  Catharina  and  Argentina — both  streams  having 
their  sources  in  the  Serra  do  Mar  and  flowing  westward  to 
the  ParanL  The  other  streams  have  shorter  courses,  and  all 
arc  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapijds.  Twenty  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Iguassu  are  the  Iguassfi  Falls,  ^15  ft.  high,  broken 
into  twenty  or  more  falls  separated  by  rocks  and  islands,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wild,  unsettled  and  vrooded  country.  The  falls 
are  reached  by  occasional  light-draught  steamers  on  the  ParanA 
between  Posadas  (Argentina)  and  the  mouth  of  the  Iguassfi, 
and  thence  by  canoe  to  the  vicinity  of  the  falls.  The  surface 
of  the  plateau  is  unduLiting  and  the  greater  part  is  ad- 
apted to  agricultural  and  pastoral  purposes.  There  are  two 
railway  systems— the  Paranagua  to  Curityba  (69  m.)  with  an 
extension  to  Ponta  Grossa  (xi8  m.)  and  branches  to  Rio  Negro 
()3  m.),  Porto  Amazonas  (6  m.)  and  Antonina  (xo  m.);  and  the 
Sao  Paulo  &  Rio  Grande,  which  crosses  the  state  from  north- 
east to  south-west  from  Porto  UniSo  da  Victoria,  on  the  Iguassfi, 
to  a  junction  with  the  Sorocabana  line  of  S^  Paulo  at  Itarare. 
The  upper  Paran&  is  navigable  between  the  Guayri,  or  Scte 
Quedas,  and  the  Urubu-punga  Falls.  The  chief  export  of  Parani 
is  Paraguay  tea  (a  forest  product).  There  is  a  large  foreign 
element  in  the  population  owing  to  the  immigrant  colonies 
established  on  the  uplands,  and  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  smaU  farming  and  education.  Besides  the  capital, 
Curityba,  the  principal  towns  are  Paranagu&;  Antonina,  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Paranagu&,  with  a  population  of  7739  in  1890; 
Campo  Largo,  20  m.  west  of  Curityba  (pop.  10,642  in  1890); 
Castro,  N.N.W.  of  the  capital  on  the  SSo  Paulo  &  Rio  Grande 
line  (pop.  of  the  munidpio,  10,3x9  in  1890);  and  Ponta  Grossa 
(pop.  of  mtmicipio,  4774  in  1890),  north-west  of  Curityba  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  railway  systems  of  the  state. 

Parani  was  settled  by  gold  prospectors  from  SSo  Paulo  and 
.formed  part  of  that  captaincy  and  province  down  to  1853,  when 
it  was  made  an  independent  province.  The  first  missions 
of  the  Jesuits  on  the  Parani  were  situated  just  above  the 
Guayr&  Falls  in  thb  istate  and  had  reached  a  highly  prosperous 
condition  when  the  Indian  slave  hunters  of  Silo  Paulo  (called 
Mamducos)  compcUcd  them  to  leave  their  settlements  and 
emigrate  in  mass  to  what  is  now  the  Argentine  territory  of 
Misiones.  The  ruins  of  their  principal  mission,  known  as 
Ciudad  Real,  are  overgrown  with  forest. 


PARAH A,  a  dty  and  port  of  Argentina,  capital  of  tbe  province 
of  Entre  Rios,  and  the  see  of  a  bishopric,  situated  00  tlie  left 
bank  of  the  Parani  river,  410  m.  by  navigable  channels  (about 
240  m.  direct)  N.W.  of  Buenos  Aires.  Pop.  (1895),  24,261; 
(X904,  estimate),  27,000.  The  dty  occupies  a  genUy  ix>lling 
site  X20  ft.  above  the  river  and  about  a  m.  from  its  riverside 
port  of  Bajada  Grande,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway, 
tramway  and  highway.  It  is  dassed  as  a  seaport,  aiKl  ocean- 
going vessels  of  not  over  12  ft.  draught  can  ascend  to  Bajada. 
There  is  also  a  daily  ferry  service  across  the  river  to  Santa  F^ 
(7  m.  distant),  which  is  connected  by  railway  with  Rosario 
and  Buenos  Aires.  Parani  Is  also  the  western  temunua  of  a 
provincial  raflway  system,  which  connects  with  Conoepddn  and 
Concordia,  on  the  Uruguay  river,  and  with  other  important 
towns  of  the  province.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  abovt 
66"  F.  and  the  dinuite  is  bracing  and  healthful  Its  poft  of 
Bajada  Grande,  on  the  river  shore  below  the  bluffs,  has  the 
custom-house  and  a  fine  wharf  for  the  accommodation  of  tbe 
Entre  Rios  railway  and  river  craft.  Parani  was  founded  in 
X730  by  colonists  from  Santa  F£  and  was  at  first  known  as 
Bajada  (a  landing  place).  It  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
province  by  General  Mansilla  in  1821  (Coooepci6B  had  pre* 
viously  been  the  capital),  but  in  x86x  General  Urquiza  restored 
the  seat  of  government  to  Concepd6n,  where  it  lemaiiMd 
until  1882.  when  Parani  again  became  the  capitaL  Paiani 
was  also  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Confederatioo  froo 
X852  to  x86x. 

PARANAGUl,  a  seaport  of  the  sUte  of  ParanA,  Bnafl,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Paranagui,  about  9  m.  from  the 
bar  of  the  main  channd. .  Pop.  of  the  munidpality  (1890), 
I x,794,  of  which  a  little  more  than  one  half  bdooged  to  tbe  town. 
ParairaguA  is  the  prindpal  port  of  the  state,  and  is  a  poet  of  call 
for  steamers  in  the  coastwise  trade.  It  Is  the  coastal  tcimlBas 
of  a  railway  running  to  Curityba,  the  capital  (69  m.),  with  exten- 
sions to  other  inland  towns  and  a  branch  to  Antonina,  at  the 
head  of  the  bay,  loi  m.  west  of  ParanaguA  by  water.  lis 
exports  consist  chiefly  of  maU,  or  Paraguay  tea.  Tlie  town  v» 
founded  In  1560. 

The  Bay  of  Paranagui  opens  Into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  a^  32'  S 
through  three  channels  and  extends  westward  from  the  her 
about  X9  m.  It  Is  irregular  in  outline,  recdves  the  waters  of 
a  large  number  of  small  streams,  and  Is  cmnparatlvdy  shaBow. 
Light-draught  steamers  can  ascend  to  Antonina  at  the  bead  of 
the  bay.  The  broad  entrance  to  the  bay,  whidi  is  the  gateway 
to  the  state  of  Parani  is  nearly  filled  by  the  large  Uha  do  Md 
(Honey  Island)  on  which  stands  an  antiquated  foit 
the  only  practicable  channeL 

PARANDHAR,  a  hill  fort  of  British  India,  in 
Bombay,  4472  ft.  above  the  sea,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Foona:  pop. 
(1901),  944.  It  figures  repeatedly  in  the  rising  of  Sivaji  against 
the  Mahommedans,  and  was  the  favourite  stxongbold  of  tbe 
Peshwas  whenever  the  unwalled  dty  of  Poona  was  thitatcsed. 
It  gave  its  name  to  a  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas,  signed  in  1776 
but  never  carried  into  effect.  It  Is  now  atfliaed  as  a  sanatocaa 
for  British  soldiers. 

PARANOIA  (Gr.  irap&,  beyond,  and  M^y,  to  undastand>, 
a  chronic  mental  disease,  of  which  systematixed  drln^irwn 
with  or  without  hallucinations  of  the  senses  are  the  pwiwiiwy 
characteristics.  The  ddusions  may  take  tbe  form  oif  ideas  cf 
pcrsecutioa  or  of  grandeur  and  ambition;  tbese  b^  exist 
separatdy  or  run  concurrently  in  the  same  individttal,  or  tbcy 
may  become  transformed  in  the  coarse  of  the  patient's  He 
from  a  persecutory  to  an  ambitiotts  character.  The  <Ssease 
may  beg^  during  adolescence,  but  the  great  majority  of  tbe 
subjects  manifest  no  symptoms  of  the  affectioB  oti  isS 
adult  life. 

The  prominent  and  distinguishing  symptom  of  puaoia  is 
the  delusion  which  Is  gradually  organlied  oat  of  a  mas  of 
original  but  erroneous  beliefo  or  convictions  nntfl  it  forvs  an 
integral  part  of  the  ordinary  mental  processes  of  the  sid»jecl  aad 
becomes  fused  with  his  personality.  This  slow  process  of  tbe 
growth  of  a  false  idea  ii.  technically  known  as '* 
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and  the  resulting  delusion  is  then  said  to  be  "systema- 
tized."  As  such  delusions  are  coherently  formed  there  is  no 
manifest  mental  confusion  in  their  expression.  '  Notwith- 
standing the  fixity  of  the  delusion  it  is  subject  in  some  cases  to 
transformation  which  permits  of  the  gradual  substitution  of 
delusions  of  grandeur  for  ddusicms  of  persecution.  It  happens  also 
that  periods  of  remission  from  the  influence  of  the  delusion  may 
occur  from  time  to  time  in  individual  cases,  and  it  may  even 
happen,  though  veiy  rarelyi  that  the  delusion  may  permanently 
disappear. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  is  undoubtedly  what 
may  be  called  a  paranoiac  mental  constitution,  in  which 
delusions  may  appear  without  becoming  fixed  or  in  which  they 
may  never  appear.  The  characteristics  of  this  type  of  mind 
are  credulity,  a  tendency  to  mystidnn  and  a  certain  aloofness 
from  reality,  combined,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  timidity  and 
suspicion  or  with  vanity  and  pride.  On  such  a  soil  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that,  given  the  necessary  dxcumstanoes^  a 
systematized  delusional  insanity  may  develop. 

The  term  paranoia  appears  to  have  hcai  first  applied  by 
R.  von  Krafft-Ebing  in  1879  to  all  forms  of  systematized 
delusional  insanity.  Werner  in  1889  suggested  its  generic  use 
to  supplant  WaknHtm  and  VerrUekikeU,  the  German  equivalents 
of  mental  states  which  originally  meant,  req)ectively,  the 
delusional  insanity  of  ambition  and  the  delusional  insanity  of 
persecution — ^terms  which  had  become  hopelessly  confused 
owing  to  divergences  in  the  published  descriptions  of  various 
authors. 

The  rapid  devebpment  of  clinical  study  has  now  resulted  in 
the  isolation  of  a  comparatively  small  group  of  diseases  to  which 
the  term  is  applied  and  the  relegation  of  other  groups  bearing 
more  or  less  marked  resemblances  to  it  to  their  proper  categories. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  had  formerly  been  held  that  acute  paranoia 
was  frequently  a  curable  disease.  It  is  now  proved  that  the 
so-called  acute  forms  were  not  true  paranoias,  many  of  them 
being  transitory  phases  of  £.  Kraepelin's  dementia  praecoz, 
others  being  terminal  conditions  of  acute  melancholia,  of  acute 
conf  usional  insanity,  or  even  protracted  cases  of  delirium  tremens. 
While  it  removes  from  the  paranoia  group  innumerable  phases  of 
delusional  insanity  met  with  in  patients  labouring  under  secon- 
dary dementia  as  a  result  of  alcoholism  or  acute  insanity,  such 
a  statement  docs  not  exclude  patients  who  may  have  had,  during 
their  previous'  life,  one  or  more  attacks  of  some  acute  mental 
disease,  such  as  mania,  for  the  paranoiac  mental  constitution 
may  be,  though  rarely,  subject  to  other  forms  of  neurosis. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  base  a  differential  diagnosis  of 
paranoia  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  morbid  emotional 
element  in  the  mind  of  the  subjects,  with  the  object  of  referring 
to  the  group  only  such  cases  as  manifest  a  purely  intellectual 
disorder  of  mind.  Though  in  some  cases  of  the  disease  the 
mental  symptoms  may,  at  the  time  of  Observation,  be  of  a 
purely  inteUectual  nattire,  the  further  back  the  history  of  any 
case  is  traced  the  greater  is  the  evidence  of  the  influencd  of 
preceding  emotional  disturbances  in  moulding  the  inteUectual 
peculiarities.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  fundamental 
emotions  of  vanity  or  pride  and  of  fear  or  suspicion  are  the 
groundwork  of  the  disease.  We  are  justified  therefore  in 
ascribing  the  intellectual  aberrations  which  are  manifested  by 
delusions,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  preponderating  influence  of 
morbid  emotions  which  alter  the  perceptive  and  aperceptive 
processes  upon  which  depend  the  normal  relation  of  the  human 
mind  to  its  environment.  Although,  generally  speaking, 
.paranoiacs  manifest  marked  inteUectud  clearness  and  a  certain 
amount  of  determination  of  character  in  the  exposition  of  their 
s3fmptoms  and  in  their  manner  of  reacting  under  the  influence 
of  their  delusions',  there  is,  without  any  doubt,  an  element  of 
original  abnormality  in  their  mental  constitution.  Such  a 
mental  constitutkni  is  particularly  subject  to  emotional  dis- 
turbances which  find  a  favourable  field  of  operation  in  an  innate 
mysticism  allied  with  credulity  which  is  impervious  to  the 
rational  appeal  of  the  intellect.  In  those  respects  the  paranoiac 
presents.an  exaggeration  of,  and  a  departure  from,  the  psychical 


constitution  of  normal  individuals,  who,  while  subject  both  to 
emotion  and  to  mystic  thought,  retain  the  power  of  correcting 
any  tendency  to  the  predominance  of  these  mental  qualities  by 
an  appeal  to  reality.  It  is  just  here  that  the  paranoiac  fails,  and 
in  this  failure  lies  the  key  to  the  pathological  condition.  For 
the  present  the  question  as  to  whether  tlus  defect  is  congenital 
or  acquired  owing  to  some  superimposed  pathological  condition 
cannot  be  answered.  However  that  may  be,  it  Is  frequently 
ascertained  from  the  testimony  of  friends  and  relatives  that 
the  patients  have  always  been  regarded  as  "  queer,"  strange, 
and  different  from  other  people  in  their  modes  of  thought.  It 
is  usually  stated  that  nervous  or  mental  diseases  occur  in  the 
family  histories  of  over  50%  of  the  subjects  of  this  affection. 

Paranoia  is  classified  for  clinical  purposes  according  to  the 
form  of  delusion  which  the  patients  exhibit.  Thus  there  are 
described  the  Persecutory,  the  Litigious,  the  Ambitious  and  the 
Amatory  types.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  divisions  depend 
upon  the  prevalence  of  the  primary  emotions  of  fear  or  suspicion, 
pride  or  vanity  and  love. 

According  to  V.  Magnan,  the  course  of  paranoia  is  progressive, 
and  each  individual  passes  through  the  stages  of  persecution 
and  ambition  successively.  Many  authorities  accept  Magnan's 
description,  which  has  now  attained  to  the  distinction  of  a 
classic,  but  it  is  objected  to  by  others  on  the  ground  that  many 
cases  commence  with  delusions  of  ambition  and  manifest  the 
same  symptoms  unchanged  during  their  whole  life,  whDe  other 
patients  suffering  from  delusions  of  persecution  never  develop 
the  ambitious  form  of  the  disease.  Against  ihtae  arguments 
Magnan  and  his  disciples  assert  that  the  relative  duration  of 
the  stages  and  the  relative  intensity  of  the  symptoms  vary 
widely;  that  in  the  first  instance  the  persecutory  stage  may 
be  so  ^rt  or  so  Indefinite  in  its  symptoms  as  to  escape  obser- 
vation; and  that  in  the  second  instance  the  persecutory  stage 
may  be  so  prolonged  as  within  the  short  compass  of  a  human 
life  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  an  ambitious 
stage.  As  however  there  exist  types  of  the  disease  which, 
admittedly,  do  not  conform  to  Magnan's  progressive  form  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  adopt  the  ordinary  description 
here. 

I.  Persecuiory  Paranoia. — ^This  form  is  characterized  by 
delusions  of  persecution  with  hallucinations  of  a  painful  and 
distressing  character.  In  predisposed  persons  there  is  often 
observed  an  anomaly  of  character  dating  from  early  life.  The 
subjects  are  of  a  retiring  disposition,  generally  studious,  though 
not  brilliant  or  successful  workers.  They  prefer  solitude  to  the 
sodety  of  their  fellows  and  are  apt  to  be  introspective,  self- 
analytical  or  given  to  unusual  modes  of  thought  or  literary 
pursuits.  Towards  the  commencement  of  the  insanity  the 
patients  become  gloomy,  preoccupied  and  irritable.  Suspidons 
regarding  the  attitude  of  others  take  possession  of  their  minds, 
and  they  ultimatdy  come  to  suspect  the  conduct  of  their  nearest 
relatives.  The  conversations  of  friends  are  supposed  by  the 
patient  to  be  interlarded  with  phrases  which,  on  examination, 
he  believes  to  contain  hidden  meanings,  and  the  newspapers 
appear  to  abound  in  veiled  references  to  him.  A  stray  word, 
a  look,  a  gesture,  a  smile,  a  cough,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  on 
the  part  of  s  stranger  are  apt  to  be  misinterpreted  and  brooded 
over.  The  extraordinary  prevalence  of  this  imagined  con- 
spiracy may  lead  the  patient  to  regard  himself  as  a  person  of 
great  importance,  and  may  result  in  the  formation  of  ddusions 
of  ambition  which  interming^  themselves  with  the  general 
conceptions  of  persecution,  or  which  may  wholly  supplant  the 
persecutory  insanity. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  it  generally  happens  that  hallucina- 
tions begin  to  appear.  These,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
are  auditory  and  usually  commence  with  indefinite  noises 
in  the  ears,  such  as  ringing  sounds,  hissing  or  whistling.  Gradu- 
ally they  assume  a  more  definite  form  unto  isolated  words  and 
ultimately  formed  sentence  are  distinctly  heard.  There  is 
great  diversity  In  the  completeness  of  the  verbal  hallucinations 
in  different  patients.  Some  patients  never  experience  more 
than  the  subjective  annpyanoe  of  isolated  words  generally 
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of  an  insulting  diaracter,  vfafle  others  are  compeDed  to  listen 
to  regular  dialogues  carried  on  by  unknown  voices  concerning 
themselves.  A  not  uncommon  form  of  verbal  hallucination  is 
formulated  in  the  complaint  of  the  patients  that  "all  their 
thoughts  are  read  and  proclaimed  aloud."  Even  more  than  the 
enforced  listening  to  verbal  hallucinations  this  "  thought  read- 
ing "  distresses  the  patient  and  often  leads  him  to  acts  of  violence, 
for  the  privacy  of  his  inmost  thoughts  is,  he  believes,  desecrated, 
and  he  often  feels  helpless  and  desperate  at  a  condition  from 
which  there  is  no  possible  escape. 

Though  some  of  the  subjects  do  not  devdop  any  other  form 
of  hallucination,  it  is  unfortunately  the  lot  of  others  to  suffer,  in 
addition,  from  hallucinations  of  taste,  smell  or  touch.  The 
misinterpretation  of  subjective  sensations  in  these  sense  organs 
leads  to  the  formulation  of  delusions  of  poisoning,  of  being 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  noxious  gases  or  powders,  or  of 
being  acted  on  by  agencies  such  as  electricity.  Such  are  the 
persons  who  take  their  food  to  chemists  for  analysis;  who 
complain  to  the  poUce  that  people  are  acting  upon  them  inju- 
riously; who  hermetically  seal  every  aevicc  that  admits  air 
to  their  bedrooms  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  poisonous  fumes; 
or  who  place  glass  castors  between  the  feet  of  their  beds  and  the 
floor  with  the  object  of  insulating  electric  cturents.  Such 
patients  obtain  little  sleep;  some  of  them  indeed  remain  awake 
all  night — ^for  the  symptoms  are  usually  worse  at  night — and 
have  to  be  content  with  such  snatches  of  sleep  as  they  are  able 
to  obtain  at  odd  times  during  the  day.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
person  tormented  and  distracted  in  the  way  described  may  at 
any*  moment  lose  self-control  and  become  a  danger  to  the  com- 
munity. But  perhaps  the  most  distressing  and  most  distracting 
of  all  hallucinations  are  those  which  for  want  of  a  better  name 
are  termed  "sexual."  The  subjects  of  these  hallucinations, 
both  male  and  female,  under  the  belief  that  improper  liberties 
are  taken  with  them,  are  more  clamant  and  threatening  than 
any  other  class  of  paranoiac. 

During  the  course  of  a  disease  so  distressing  in  its  S3anptoms 
the  patient's  suspicions  as  to  the  authors  of  his  persecution 
vary  much  in  indefiniteness.  He  often  never  fixes  the  direct 
blame  upon  any  individual,  but  refers  to  his  persecutors  as 
"they"  or  a  *  society,"  or  some  corporate  body  sUch  as 
"  lawyers,"  "  priests  "  or  "  freemasons."  It  not  infrequently 
happens  however,  that  suspicions  gradually  converge  upon 
some  individual  or  that  from  an  eariy  stage  of  the  disease  the 
patient  has,  generally  under  the  influence  of  hallucinations, 
fixed  the  origin  of  his  trouble  upon  one  or  two  persons.  When 
this  takes  place  the  matter  is  always  serious  from  the  point  of 
view  of  physical  danger  to  the  inculpated  person,  especially 
if  the  patient  is  of  a  violent  or  vindictive  disposition. 

The  persecutory  type  of  the  disease  may  persist  for  an  indefi- 
nite period — even  for  twenty  or  thirty  years — ^without  any 
change  except  for  the  important  fact  that  remissions  in  the 
btensity  of  the  symptoms  occur  from  time  to  time.  These 
remissions  may  be  so  marked  as  to  give  rise  to  the  belief  that  the 
patient  has  recovered,  but  in  true  paranoia  this  is  hardly  ever 
the  case,  and  sooner  or  later  the  persecution  bcigins  again  in  all 
its  former  intensity. 

3.  AmbUums  Paranoia. — ^After  a  long  period  of  persecution 
a  change  in  the  symptoms  may  set  in,  in  some  cases,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  hallucinations  may  become  modified.  At  the 
same  time  delusions  of  grandeur  begin  to  appear,  at  first  faintly, 
but  gradually  they  increase  in  force  until  they  ultimately 
supplant  the  delusions  of  persecution.  At  the  same  time  the 
hallucinations  of  a  disagreeable  nature  fade  away  and  are 
replaced  by  auditory  hallucinations  conformable  to  the  new 
delusions  of  grandeur.  Undoubtedly^  however,  this  form  of 
paranoia  may  commence,  so  far  as  can  be  observed,  with 
delusions  of  grandeur,  in  which  case  there  is  seldom  or  never 
a  transformation  of  the  personality  or  of  the  delusions  from 
grandeur  to  persecution,  although  delusions  of  persecution 
may  engraft  themselves  or  run  side  by  side  with  the  predomi- 
nant ambitious  delusions. 

The  emotional  basis  of  ambitious  paranoia  is  pride,  and  every 


phase  of  human  vanity  and  aspiration  is  represented  in  the 
delusions  of  the  patients.  There  is  moreover  considerably 
less  logical  acumen  displayed  in  the  explanations  of  their  belief 
by  such  patients  than  in  the  case  of  the  subjects  of  persecution. 
Many  of  them  affect  to  be  the  descendants  of  historical  person- 
ages  without  any  regard  for  accurate  genealogical  dctaiL  They 
have  no  compunction  in  disowning  their  natural  parents  or 
explaining  that  they  have  been  "  changed  in  their  cradles  **  la 
order  to  account  for  the  fact  that  they  are  of  exalted  or  even  of 
royal  birth.  Dominated  by  such  bellefe  paranoiacs  have  been 
known  to  travel  all  over  the  world  in  search  of  confirmatkiD  of 
their  delusions.  It  is  people  of  this  kind  who  drop  into  the  ears 
of  confiding  strangers  vague  hints  as  to  their  exalted  ori^  and 
kindred,  and  who  make  de^)erate  and  occasionally  alannxrg 
attempts  to  force  their  way  into  the  presence  of  princes  and 
rulers.  The  sphere  of  religion  affords  an  aidless  field  for  the 
ambitious  paranoiacs  and  some  of  them  may  even  aspire  to 
divine  authority,  but  as  a  rule  the  true  paranoiac  does  not  lose 
touch  with  earth.  The  more  extravagant  delusions  of  persons 
who  call  themselves  by  divine  names  and  assume  omnipoUnt 
attributes  are  usually  found  in  patients  who  have  passed  thrDugJi 
acute  attacks  of  insanity  such  as  mania  or  dementia  fmetxa 
and  are  mentally  enfeebled. 

A  not  uncommon  form  of  paranoia  combining  both  ambxtioB 
and  persecution  Is  where  the  subject  believes  that  be  is  a  man 
of  unbounded  wealth  or  power,  of  the  rights  to  which  be  ia» 
however,  deprived  by  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  Tlicse 
patients  frequently  obtain  the  knowledge  on  whidi  they  base 
their  delusions  through  auditory  hallucinations.  Tfaqr  are 
often  so  troublesome,  threatening  and  persistent  in  their  deter- 
mination to  obtain  redress  for  their  imagined  wrongs,  that  they 
have  to  be  fordbly  detained  in  asylums  in  the  pubfic  interest. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  ambitious  paranoiac  is  not  tro«hle> 
some,  but  calm,  dignified,  self-possessed,  and  reserved  on  the 
subject  of  his  delusions.  He  is  usually  capable  of  reaaoninK  as 
correctly  and  of  p^orming  work  as  efkiently  as  ordinary 
people.  Many  of  them,  however,  while  living  in  society  are 
liable  to  give  expression  to  their  delusions  under  the  inflncnce 
of  excitement,  or  to  behave  so  strangely  and  unconventiottally 
on-  unsuitable  occasions  as  to  render  their  ffffhistftn  either 
necessary  or  highly  desirable. 

3.  Amatory  Paranoia, — A  distinguiibing  feature  of  this  Iota 
of  paranoia  Is  that  the  subjects  are  chivalrous  and  ideafistic 
in  their  love.  Some  of  them  believe  that  they  have  bee« 
"  mystically  "  married  to  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex  usually 
in  a  prominent  social  position.  The  fact  that  they  may  ha\^ 
never  spoken  to  or  perhaps  never  seen  the  person  in  question  is 
immaterial.  The  conviction  that  their  love  is  reciprocated  and 
the  relationship  understood  by  the  other  party  is  iit***'*^*^^. 
and  is  usual^  based  upon  suppositions  .that  to  a  normal  nasd 
would  appear  either  trivial  or  wholly  unreal  The  object  <4 
affection,  if  not  mythical  or  of  too  exalted  a  positioB  to  be 
approached;  is  not  infrequently  persecuted  by  the  admirer,  who 
takes  every  opportunity  of  obtruding  personally  or  by  ktta 
the  evidences  of  an  vdent  adoration.  The  situatioe  ths 
created  can  easily  become  complicated  and  embairassiqg  bcfsc 
it  is  realized  that  the  persistent  wooer  Is  insane. 

The  failure  of  their  schemes  or  repeated  itpubfes  may,  in 
the  case  of  some  patients,  originate  delusions  of  pcfsecstSoQ 
directed,  not  against  the  object  of  affection,  but  against  thcae 
who  are  'supposed  to  have  conspired  to  prevent  the  success  of 
the  patient's  desires.  Under  the  influence  of  these  ddhtsioca 
of  persecution  the  patient  may  lose  self-control  and  resoft  to* 
violence  against  his  supposed  persecutors. 

The  subjects  of  this  form  of  paranoia  hre  in  the  majority 
of  Instances  unmarried  women  well  advanced  in  years  who  hxv* 
led  irreproachable  lives,  or  men  of  a  roipantic  di^MsitioB  vbs 
have  lived  their  mental  lives  more  jn  the  realm  of  chimeras  tban 
in  the  region  of  real  facts.  The  delusions  in  this  fonn  of  paranoiB 
are  never  accompanied  by  hallucinations. 

Qoscly  allied,  if  not  identical  with  amatory  paranoia >  m 
the  form  in  which  jealous  forms  the  basis  of  mocbid 
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With  or  nithoat  definite  delusions.  The  subject  is  usually  poor 
in  mental  resource,  but  proud,  vindictive  and  suq>ldous.  It 
is  eminently  a  condition  which  arises  spontaneously  in  certain 
persons  whose  mental  constitution  is  of  the  paranoiac  type,  t .e. 
persons  who  are  naturally  credulous,  mystical  and  suspicious. 
The  subjects  are  extraordinarily  auiduous  in  watching  the 
objects  of  their  jealousy,  whether  husbands,  wives  or  sweethearts. 
Their  conduct  in  this  nspoct  is  fertile  in  producing  domestic 
di^)eaoe  and  unhappiness,  and  in  the  case  of  unmarried  persons 
in  creating  complicated  or  delicate  situations.  It  not  infre- 
quently happens,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  dass  of  amatory 
paranoides,  that  delusions  of  persecution  establish  themselves, 
usually  directed  towards  persons  who  are  believed  to  have 
secured  the  affections  of  the  object  of  jealousy.  The  disease 
then  follows  the  ordinary  course  of  the  insanity  of  persecution 
but  usually  without  hallucinations  of  the  senses.  The  subjects 
are  highly  dangerous  and  violent.  Under  the  influence  of 
their  delusions  murder  and  even  mutilation  may  be  resorted 
to  by  the  male,  and  poisoning  or  vitriol-throwing  by  the  female 
subjects. 

4.  Litigious  Paranoia  (paranoia  quendans). — ^The  clinical  form 
of  litigious  paranoia  presents  uniform  characteristic  features 
which  are  recognized  in  every  civilized  community.  The  basic 
emotion  is  vanity,  but  added  to  that  is  a  strong  element  both  of 
acquisitiveness  and  avarice.  Moreover  the  subjects  are,  as 
regards  character,  persistent,  opinionative  and  stubborn.  When 
these  qualities  are  superadded  to  a  mind  of  the  paranoiac  type, 
which  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  more  influenced  by  the  passions 
or  emotions  than  by  ordinary  rational  considerations,  it  can 
readily  be  appreciated  that  the  subjects  are  capable  of  creating 
difficulties  and  anxieties  which  sooner  or  later  may  lead  to 
their  forcible  seclusion  in  the  interests  of  social  order. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  rights  such  people  lay 
claim  to  or  the  wrongs  they  compkin  of  may  not  necessarily  be 
imaginary.  But,  whether  imaginary  or  real,  the  statement  of 
their  case  is  always  made  to  rest  upon  some  foundation  of  fact, 
and  is  moreover  presented,  if  not  with  ability,  at  any  rate  with 
forensic  skfll  and  plausibility.  As  the  litigants  are  persons  of 
one  idea,  and  only  capable  of  seeing  one  side  of  the  case — their 
own — and  as  they  are  actuated  by  convictions  which  preclude 
feelings  of  delicacy  or  diffidence,  they  ultimately  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  hearing  in  a  court  of  law  under  circumstances  which 
would  have  discouraged  any  normal  individuaL  Once' in  the 
law  courts  their  doom  is  sealed.  Neither  the  loss  of  the  case 
nor  the  payment  of  heavy  expenses  have  any  effect  in  dishearten- 
ing the  litigant,  who  carries  his  suit  from  court  to  court  until 
the  methods  of  legal  appeal  are  exhausted.  The  suit  may  be 
raised  again  and  again  on  some  side  issue,  or  some  different 
legal  action  may  be  initiated.  In  ^ite  of  the  alienation  of  the 
sympathy  of  his  relations  and  the  advice  of  his  friends  and 
lawyers  the  paranoiac  continues  his  futile  litigation  in  the  firm 
belief  that  he  is  only  defending  himself  from  fraud  or  seeking  to 
regain  his  just  rights.  After  exhausting  his  means  and  perhaps 
those  of  his  family  and  finding  himself  unable  to  continue 
to  litjgate  to  the  same  advantage  as  formerly,  delusions  of 
persecution  be^n  to  establish  themselves.  Ho  accuses  the 
judges  of  corruption,  the  lawyers  of  being  in  the  pay  of  his  enemies 
and  inugines  the  erisrenre  of  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  him  from 
obtaining  justice.  One  of  two  things  usually  happens  at  this 
stage.  Though  well  versed  in  legal  procedure  he  may  one  day 
lose  self-control  and  resort  to  threats  of  violence.  He  is  then 
probably  arrested  and  may  on  examination  be  found  insane 
and  committed  to  an  asylum.  Another  not  uncommon  result 
is  that  finding  himself  non-suited  in  a  court  of  law  he  commits 
a  technical  assault  upon,  it  may  be,  some  high  legal  functionary, 
or  on  some  person  in  a  prominent  social  position,  with  the  object 
of  securing  an  opportunity  of  directing  public  attention  to  his 
grievances.  The  only  result  is,  as  in  the  former  instance,  his 
medical  certification  and  incarceratioiL 

Paranoia  is  generally  a  hopeless  affection  from  the  point  of 
view  of  recovery.  From  what  has  been  stated  regarding  its 
Seoesis  and  slow  development  it  is  apparent  that  no  form  of 


ordinary  medicd  treatment  cui  be  of  the  least  avail  in  modifying 
its  symptoms.  The  best  that  can  be  done  in  the  interests  of 
the  patients  is  to  place  them  in  surroundings  where  they  can 
be  shielded  from  influences  which  aggravate  thdr  delusions  and 
in  other  respects*to  make  their  unfortunate  lot  as  plcawnt  and 
as  easy  to  enduro  as  possible. 

As  has  been  frequently  stated,  the  subjects  of  most  forms  of 
paranoia  are  liable  to  commit  crime,  usually  of  violence,  which 
may  lead  to  their  being  tried  for  assault  or  murder.  The  ques- 
tion of  their  re^>oiisibility  before  the  law  is  therefore  one  of  the 
first  importance  (see  also  Insanity:  Law),  The  famous  case  of 
McNa^ten,  tried  in  1843  f<Mr.  the  murder  of  Mr  Drummond, 
private  secretary  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is,  in  this  connexion,  highly 
important,  f<Mr  McNaghten  was  a  typical  paranoiac  labouring 
under  delusions  of  persecution,  and  his  case  formed  the  basis 
of  the  famous  deliverance  of  the  judges  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  the  same  year,  on  the  general  question  of  criminal  responsi- 
bility in  insanity.  Answer  4  of  the  judges'  deliverance  contains 
the  following  statement  of  law:  If  '  he  labotus  under  such 
partial  delusion  only  and  is  not  mi  other  respects  insane  we 
think  he  must  be  considered  in  the  same  situation  as  to  responsi- 
bility as  if  the  facts  to  which  the  delusion  exists  were  real.  For 
example,  if  under  the  influence  d  his  delusion  he  supposes 
another  man  to  be  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  take  away  bis 
life,  and  he  kills  that  man,  as  he  supposes,  in  self-defence,  he 
would  be  exempt  from  punishment.  If  his  delusion  was  that 
the  deceased  had  inflicted  a  serious  injury  to  his  character  and 
fortune,  and  he  killed  him  in  revenge  for  such  supposed  injury, 
he  woukl  be  liable  to  punishment." 

In  considering  this  deliverance  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  was  given  under  the  influence  of  the  enormous  public  interest 
created  by  the  McNaghten  triaL  It  has  also  to  be  remembered 
that  in  a  criminal  court  the  term  responsibility  means  liability 
to  legal  punishment.  The  dictum  laid  down  in  answer  4  is 
open  to  several  objections,  (x)  It  is  baaed  upon  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  a  person  may  be  insane  on  one  point  and  sane 
on  every  other.  This  is  a  loose  popular  fallacy  for  which  there 
is  no  foundation  in  dinical  medicine.  The  systematization 
of  a  delusion  involves,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  whole 
personality  and  affects  emotion,  intellect  and  conduct.  The 
htmian  mind  is  not  divided  into  mutually  exclusive  compart- 
ments, but  is  one  indivisible  whde  liable  to  be  profoundly 
modified  in  its  relation  to  its  environment  according  to  the 
emotional  strength  of  the  predominant  mMbid  concepts,  (a) 
It  does  not  take  into  account  the  pathological  diminution  iA 
the  power  of  sdf-oontroL  The  influence  of  continued  delusions 
of  persecution,  e^wdally  if  accompanied  by  painful  hallucina- 
tions, undennhMS  the  power  of  self-control  and  tends  ultimately 
to  reduce  the  subject  towards  the  condition  of  an  automaton 
which  reacts  leflexl^  and  blindly  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
(3)  The  opinion  is  further  at  fault  in  so  far  as  it  assumes  that  the 
test  of  responsibility  rests  upon  the  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  implies  the  power  to  do  right  and  to  avoid  wrong, 
an  assumption  which  is  very  far  fTOm  the  truth  when  applied 
to  the  insane.  The  numbor  of  insane  criminals  who  possess* 
no  theoretical  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  is  very  few  indeed, 
so  few  that  for  practical  purposes  they  may  be  disregarded. 

The  true  paranoiac  is  a  person  of  an  anomalous  mental 
constitution  apart  from  his  insanity;  although  he  may  to  out- 
ward ai^>earances  be  able,  on  occasion,  to  converse  or  to  act 
rationally,  the  moment  he  is  dominated  by  his  delusions  he 
becomes  not  partially  but  wholly  insane;  when  in  addition  his 
mind  Is  distracted  by  ideas  of  persecution  or  hallucinations,  or 
both,  he  becomes  potentially  capable  of  committing  crime,  not 
because  of  any  inherent  vicious  propensity  but  in  virtue  of  his 
insanity.  There  is  therefore  no  middle  course,  from  the  medical 
point  of  view,  in  respect  to  the  criminal  responsibility  of  the 
subjects  of  parancHa;  they  are  all  insane  wholly,  not  partially, 
and  should  only  be  dealt  with  as  persons  of  unsound  mind. 

See  Bianchi.  Textbook  ef  Insanity  (Eng.  trans..  1906);  Clouston. 
Mental  Diseases  (6th  cd.);  Krattt-EbinK.  Textbook  of  Insanity 
(American  tiaasb,  1904);  Kxaepelin,  Fsyanatrie  (6th  ed..  Leipaig. 
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1899):  Mcgnan,  Lt  DUirt  ckrcmiqu*  (Paris,  1890);  Stewart  Paton, 


^ 


Psychiatry   (Philadelphia,    190$):   Percy  Smith,   **  Pftianoia."   in 
Joum.  of  Mental  Scunct  (1904),  p.  607.  (J.  Mn.) 

PARAPET  (Ital.  parapetto,  Fr.  parapet,  from  para,  imperative 
of  ItaL  parare,  to  cover,  defend,  and  petto,  breast,  Lat.  pectus; 
the  German  word  ia  Brusfwekr),  a  dwarf  wall  along  the  edge 
of  a  roof,  or  round  a  lead  flat,  terrace  walk,  &c.,  to  prevent 
persons  from  falling  over,  and  as  a  protection  to  the  defenders 
in  case  of  a  siege.  Parapets  are  either  plain,  embattled,  perfor- 
ated  or  panelled.  The  last  two  are  found  in  all  styles  except 
the  Romanesque.  Plain  parapets  are  simply  portions  of  the 
wall  generally  overhanging  a  little,  with  a  coping  at  the  top  and 
corM  table  below.  Embattled  parapets  are  sometimes  paiwlled, 
but  oftener  pierced  for  the  discharge  of  arrows,  &c  Perforated 
parapets  are  pierced  in  various  devices— as  circles,  trefoils, 
quatrefoils  and  other  designs— so  that  the  Ught  is  seen  through. 
Panelled  parapets  are  those  ornamented  by  a  series  of  panels, 
either  oblong  or  square,  and  more  or  lesi  enriched,  but  are 
not  perforated.  Tliese  are  common  in  the  Decorated  and 
Perpendicular  periods. 

PARAPHBRNAUA  (Lat  parapkemalia,  te,  bona,  from  Gr. 
irapi^efiwa;  vopA,  beside,  and  ^^Hftt  dower),  a  term  originayy 
of  Roman  law,  signifying  all  the  pn^ierty  whidi  %  married 
woman  who  was  std  juris  held  apart  from  her  dower  (<foi).' 
A  husband  could  not  deal  with  such  except  with  his  wife's 
consent.  Modem  systems  of  law,  which  are  based  on  the 
Roman,  mainly  follow  the  same  principle,  and  the  word  preserves 
its  old  meaning.  In  English  and  Scottish  law  the  term  is 
confined  to  articles  of  Jewelry,  dress  and  other  purely  personal 
things,  for  the  law  relating  to  which  see  Husband  and  Wm. 
The  word  is  also  used  in  a  general  sense  of  accessories,  external 
equipment,  cumbersome  or  showy  trappings. 

PARAPHRASE  (Gr.  yopA^pagti,  from  vapa^pd^'cw,  to  rdate 
something  in  different  words,  vopi,  beside,  and  ^pd^'ciy,  q)eak, 
tell),  a  rendering  into  other  words  of  a  passage  in  prose  or  verse, 
giving  the  sense  in  a  fuller,  simpler  or  clearer  fashion,  also  a  free 
translation  or  adaptation  of  a  passage  in  a  foreign  language. 
The  term  is  specifically  used  in  the  Scottish  and  other  I^by- 
terian  churches  of  metrical  versions  for  singing  of  certain 
passages  of  the  Bible. 

PARASC^BNIUM  (Gr.  TOAaffKiftnor),  in  a  Greek  theatre,  the 
wall  on  either  side  of  the  stage,  reaching  from  the  back  wall 
(axi}!^)  to  the  orchestra. 

PARASITE  (From  Gr.  iropA,  beside,  otrof  food),  literally 
"  mess-mate,"  a  term  originally  conveying  no  idea  of  reproach 
or  contempt,  as  in  later  times.  The  early  parasites  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  religious  and  dviL  The  former  were 
assistants  (rf  the  priests,  their  chief  duty  being  to  collect  the 
com  dues  which  were  contributed  by  the  farmers  of  the  temple 
lands  or  which  came  in  from  other  sources  (Athenaeus  vi.  335; 
Pollux  vL  35).  Considerable  obscurity  exists  as  to  their  other 
functions,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  charged  with  providing 
food  for  the  visitors  to  the  temples,  with  the  care  of  certain 
offerings,  and  with  the  arrangement  of  the  sacrifidal  banquets. 
In  Attica  the  parasites  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  certain 
demcs  (Acharnae,  Diomeia),  and  were  appointed  by  the  demes  to 
whids  the  temples  belonged.  The  *'  dvil "  parasites  were  a  class 
of  persons  who  recdved  invitations  to  dine  in  the  prytaneum 
and  subsequently  in  the  tholos)  as  distinguished  from  those 
who  had  the  right  to  dine  there  ex  officio.  An  entirdy  different 
meanmg  ("  sponger  ")  became  attached  to  the  word  from  the 
character  introduced  into  the  Middle  and  New  Comedy,  first  by 
Alexis,  and  firmly  esUblished  by  Diphilus.  The  chief  object 
of  this  dass  of  parasites  was  a  good  dizmer,  for  which  they 
were  ready  to  submit  to  almost  any  humiliation.  Numerous 
examples  occur  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus;  and  Aldphron  and 
Athenaeus  (vi  936  sqq.)  give  instances  of  the  insults  they  had 
to  put  up  with  at  the  hands  of  both  host  and  guests.  Some  of 
them  played  the  part  of  professional  Jesters  (like  the  later 
buffoons  and  court  fools),  and  kept  collections  of  witticisms 
ready  for  use  at  their  patrons'  table;  others  relied  upon  flattery, 
others  again  condescended  to  the  most  degrading  devices 
(Plutarch,  D9  aduiaiore,  ly,  De  educaUone  pueronm,  17).   The 


term  parasite,  from  meaning  a  *'  hanger'^m,''  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  any  living  creature  which  hves  on  another  one. 

See  Tuvenal  v.  170  with  J.  E.  B.  Mayor's  note,  and  the  exhaustive 
artideby  M.  H.  Mder  in  Ersch  and  Gvitxx'^AUtitmeimeEMcydopadte. 

PARASITIC  DISEASES.  It  has  k>ng  been  recognized  that 
various  spedfic  pathological  conditions  are  due  to  the  presrace 
and  action  of  parasites  (see  PAiAamif)  in  the  human  body, 
but  in  recent  years  the  part  played  in  the  causation  of  the 
so-called  infective  diseases  by  various  members  of  the  Schixo- 
mycete»-4ssion  fungi — and  by  Protozoan  and  other  animal 
parasites  has  been  more  widely  and  more  thoroughly  investigated 
(see  'Bactekiolocy).  The  knowledge  gained  has  not  only 
modified  our  conception  of  the  patbok)gy  of  these  diseases,  but 
has  had  a  roost  important  influence  upon  our  methods  of  treat' 
ment  of  sufferers,  both  as  individuals  and  as  memben  of  com- 
munities. For  clinical  and  other  details  of  the  diseases  mentioDed 
in  the  following  classification,  see  the  separate  articles  on  them; 
the  present  article  b  concerned  mainly  with  important  modem 
discoveries  as  regards  aetiology  and  pathology.  In  oertUD 
cases  indeed  the  aetiology  is  still  obscure.  Thus,  according  to 
Guamieri,  and  Councilman  &  Calkins,  there  is  associated  with 
vacdnia  and  with  small-pox  a  Protozoan  parasite,  Cyieryda 
varidae,  Guar.  This  parasite  is  described  as  present  in  the 
cytoplasm  of  the  stratified  epithelium  of  the  skin  and  ducoqs 
membranes  in  cases  of  vacdnia,  but  in  the  nudd  of  the  sane 
cells  in  cases  of  variola  or  small-pox,  whilst  it  is  suggested  that 
there  may  be  a  third  phase  of  existence,  not  yet  demonstnted, 
in  which  it  occurs  as  minute  §pona  or  germs  which  are  vciy 
readily  carried  in  dust  and  by  air  currents  fr(»n  point  to  point 
In  certain  other  conditions,  such  as  mumps,  dengue,  eptderJc 
dropsy,  oriental  sore — with  which  the  Ldshman-Donovu 
bodies  {Hdcosoma  tropicum,  Wright)  are  supposed  to  be  dosely 
associated  (see  also  Kdla-dsar  bdow)— verruga,  frambnrM 
or  yaws — with  which  is  commcmly  associated  a  spirochacte 
((^teUani)  and  a  spedal  micrococcus  (Pierez,  NichoUs)— and 
beri-beri,  the  disease  may  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  spedfic 
micro-organisms,  though  as  yet  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
demonstrate  any  aetiologica  rdationsh^)  between  any  waao- 
organisms  found  and  the  special  disease.  Sudi  diseases  as 
haemoglobinuric  fever  or  black-water  fever,  which  are  aho 
presumably  parasitic  diseases,  are  probably  associated  directly 
with  malaria;  this  supposition  is  the  more  probable  in  that  both 
of  these  are  recognized  as  occurring  q>ecially  in  those  patJests 
who  have  been  weakened  by  malaria. 

The  following  classification  is  based  partly  upon  the  biokficsl 
relations  of  the  parasites  and  partly  on  the  pathological  pbcD»> 
mena  of  individual  diseases: — 

A.— IMsMset  duo  to  Vegetable  Paraaitcft 

I.— To  SCRIZOMYCBTBS,  BaCTBEIA  OR  FlSSKNI  FWKL 

1.  Cdused  hy  the  Pyotenetie  Mieroeocd, 

Suppturation  and  Septicaemia.      Erysipdas. 
Infective  Endocarditis.  Gonorrhoea. 


3.  Caused  ly  Specific  BadOL 

(a)  Aorit  taheltn  l^weem. 

Cholera. 

Infective  Meningitii. 

Typhoid  Fever 
Nlalta  Fever. 

Influenca. 

Ydkm  Fever  and  Wca'a 

Relapnng  Fever. 

Diphtheria. 

Plague. 

Tetanusb 

Pneumonia. 

(*)JI«IV< 

SkfMlvJklkcfflvOlMiaMa  (flSHS^aniBM)^ 

Tubercttlotia. 

Glanden.                       1 

II.— To  HiGHBK  Vbgbtablb  PAKASmS. 
Actinomyoons,  Madura  Foot,  A^ergilloBS  and  other 


B.— Diiaaset  doe  to  Anhnal  Panultas. 

I.— To  PaOTOKOA. 

Malaria.  KAla-iiar. 

Amoebic  Dysentery.  Tsetse-fly^Diaeaae. 


Haemoglobmuric  Fever. 
Syphilis. 

II.— To  orma  Akimal  PAtAsnvs. 

As. 
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C— lofectlTe  Diseases  in  which  sn  organism  hat  been  foond,  hut  has 
not  finallj  been  connected  with  the  disease. 

Hydrophobia.  Scarlet  Fever. 

D.— Infective  Diseases  not  jst  proved  to  be  doe  to  alcr»<«rssaisnis. 


Small'pox. 
Typhus  Fever. 
Measl 


Mumps. 

WboofMug  Cough,  Ac. 


A.-i-DisMns  doe  to  Vegetibls  Pansltii. 

L— To    SCHUOMYCETBS,    BaCTEUA    OR    FiSSXOK    FUNGX. 

I.  Caused  by  tht  Pyogenetie  MicrococcL 

Suppuration  and  Septicaemia. — It  is  now  recognised  that 
although  nitrate  of  stiver,  turpentine,  castor  oil,  perchloride 
of  mercury  and  certain  other  chemical  substances  are  capable 
of  produdng  suppuration,  the  most  common  causes  of  this 
condition  are  undoubtedly  the  so-called  pus-producing  bacteria. 
Of  these  perhaps  the  most  important  are  the  staphylococci 
(coed  arranged  like  bunches  of  grapes),  streptococci  (cocci 
arranged  in  chains),  and  pncumococci,  though  certain  other 
organisms  not  usually  associated  with  pus-formation  are 
undoubtedly  capable  of  setting  up  this  condition,  e.g.  Bacillus 
pyocyaneus.  Bacillus  cdi  communis^  and  the  typhoid  badllus. 
These  organisms  (the  products  of  which,  by  chemical  irritation, 
stimulate  the  leucocytes  to  emigration)  bring  about  the  death 
and  digestion  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  (which  no  longer  "  dot  **) 
with  which  they  come  in  contact,  pus  (matter)  being  thus 
formed:  this  accumulates  in  the  tissues,  in  the  serous  cavities, 
or  even  on  mucous  surfaces;  septicaemia  or  blood-poisoning, 
secondary  infection  of  tissues  and  organs  at  a  distance  from 
tbe  original  site  of  infection,  or  pyaemia,  with  the  formation  of 
secondary  abscesses,  may  thus  be  set  up. 

In  septicaemia  the  pus-forming  organisms  grow  at  the  seat 
of  introduction,  and  produce  special .  poisons  or  toxins, 
which,  absorbed  into  the  blood,  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  fever. 
From  the  point  of  introduction,  however,  the  organisms  may 
be  swept  away  either  by  the  lymph  or  by  the  blood,  and  carried 
to  positions  in  which  they  set  up  further  inflammatory  or 
suppurative  changes.  In  tbe  streptococcal  inflammations 
spreading  by  the  lymph  channeb  appears  to  be  spedally  pre- 
valent. In  the  blood  the  organisms,  if  in  small  numbers, 
are  usually  destroyed  by  the  plasma,  which  has  a  powerful 
bactericidal  action;  should  they  escape,  however,  they  are 
carried  without  multiplication  into  the  capillaries  of  the  general 
drculation,  of  the  lung,  or  of  the  liver,  where,  being  stopped, 
they  may  give  rise  to  a  second  focus  of  infection,  espedally  if 
at  thf  point  of  impaction  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  is  in  any  way 
lowered.  Unless  the  blood  is  very  much  impoverished,  its 
bacteriddal  action  is  usually  suflidently  powerful  to  bring  about 
tbe  destruction  of  anything  but  comparatively  large  masses 
of  pyogenetie  organisms.  This  bacteriddal  power,  however, 
may  be  lost ;  in  such  case  the  pus-forming  organisms  may  actually 
multiply,  a  general  haemic  infection  resulting.  Should  micro- 
organisms be  conveyed  by  the  veins  to  the  heart,  and  there  be 
deposited  on  an  injured  valve,  an  infective  endocarditis  is  the 
result;  from  such  a  deposit  numerous  orj^nisms  may  be 
continuously  poured  into  the  drculation.  Simple  thrombi  or 
clots  may  also  become  infected  with  micro-organisms.  Frag- 
ments of  these,  washed  away,  may  form  septic  plugs  in  the 
vessels  and  give  rise  to  abscesses  at  the  points  wheie  they  become 
impacted.  A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  sapraemia  and 
septicaemia.  In  sapraemia  the  toxic  products  of  saprophytic 
organisms  are  absorbed  from  a  gangrenous  or  necrotic  mass, 
from  an  ulcerating  surface,  or  from  a  large  surface  on' which 
saprophytic  organisms  are  living  and  feeding  on  dead  tissues: 
for  example,  we  may  have  such  a  condition  In  the  clots  that 
sometimes  remain  after  childbirth  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
wall  of  the  womb.  So  long  as  no  micro-organisms  follow  the 
toxins,  the  condition  is  purely  sapraemic,  but  should  any 
organisms  make  their  way  into  and  multiply  in  the  blood,  tbe 
condltioo  becomes  one  of  septicaemia.    The  term  pyaemia  is 


usuaHy  associated  with  the  formation  of  fresh  secondary  fod 
of  suppuration  in  distant  parts  of  the  body.  If  the  primary 
abscess  occurs  in  the  lungs,  the  secondary  or  metastatic 
abscesses  usually  occur  in  the  vessels  of  the  general  or  systemic 
circulation,  and  less  frequently  in  other  vessels  of  the  lung.  When 
the  primary  abscess  occiu:s  in  the  systemic  area,  the  secondary 
abscess  occurs  first  in  the  lung,  and  less  frequently  in  the 
systemic  vessels;  whilst  if  the  primary  abscess  be  in  the  portal 
area  (the  vdns  of  the  digestive  tract),  the  secondary  abscesses 
are  usually  distributed  over  the  same  area,  the  lungs  and  systemic 
vessels  bdng  more  rarely  affected. 

Infective  Endocarditis. — Acute  malignant  or  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis occurs  in  certain  forms  of  septicaemia  or  of  pyaemia. 
It  is  brought  about  by  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes  (see  Plate  II. 
fig.  3),  the  pneumococcus,  or  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes 
aureus  (see  Plate  I.  fig.  4),  or,  more  rarely,  by  the  gonococcus, 
the  typhoid  bacillus  or  the  tubercle  bacillus,  as  they  gain  access 
to  acute  or  chronic  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart.  The  aortic 
and  mitral  valves  are  usually  affected,  the  pulmonary  and 
tricuspid  valves  much  more  rarely,  though  Washboum  states 
that  the  infective  form  occurs  on  the  right  side  more  frequently 
than  docs  simple  endocarditis.  A  rapid  necrosis  of  the  surface 
of  the  valve  b  early  followed  by  a  deposition  of  fibrin  and  leuco- 
C3rtes  on  the  necrraed  tissue;  the  bacteria,  though  not  present 
in  the  drculating  blood  during  life,  are  found  in  these  vegeta- 
tions which  break  down  very  rapidly;  ulcerative  lesions  are  thus 
formed,  and  fragments  of  the  septic  dot  (i.e.  the  fibrinous 
vegetations  witl^  their  enclosed  bacteria)  are  carried  in  the 
drculating  blood  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  and,  becoming 
impacted  in  the  smaller  vessels,  give  rise  to  septic  infarcts 
and  abscesses.  The  ulceration  of  the  valves,  or  in  the  first 
part  of  the  aorta,  may  be  so  extensive  that  aneurysm,  or  even 
perforation,  may  ensue. 

In  certain  cases  of  streptococdc  endocarditis  the  use  of  anti- 
streptococcic serum  appears  to  have  been  attended  With  good 
results.  Sir  A.  Wright  found  that  the  introduction  of  vaccines 
prepared  from  the  pus-produdng  organisms  after  first  lowering 
the  opsonic  index  almost  invariably,  after  a  very  short  interval, 
causes  it  to  rise.  He  found,  too,  that  the  vaccine  is  specially 
efficacious  when  it  is  prepared  from  the  organisms  associated 
with  the  special  form  of  suppuration  to  be  treated.  Whenever 
the  opsonic  index  becomes  higher  under  this  treatment  the 
suppurative  process  gradually  subsides:  boils,  acne,  pustules, 
carbuncles  all  giving  way  to  the  vacdne  treatment.  The 
immunity  so  obtained  is  attributed  to  the  increased  activity 
of  the  serum  as  the  result  of  the  presence  of  an  increased  amount 
of  opsonins.  Further,  Bier  maintains  that  a  passive  conges- 
tion and  oedema  induced  by  constriction  of  a  part  by  means  of 
a  ligature  or  by  a  modification  of  the  old  method  of  cupping 
without  breaking  the  skin  appears  to  have  a  similar  effect  in 
modifying  localized  suppurative  processes,  that  is  processes 
set  up  by  pus-produdng  bacteria.  Wright  holds  that  this 
treatment  is  always  more  effective  when  the  opsonic  index  is 
high  and  that  the  mere  accumulation  of  oedematous  fluid  in 
the  part  is  suffident  to  raise  the  opsonic  index  of  that  fluid 
and  therefore  to  bring  about  a  greater  phagocytic  activity  of 
the  leucocytes  that  are  found  in  such  enormous  numbers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  suppurative  organisms  and  their 
products. 

Erysipelas. — ^In  X8S3  Fehleisen  demonstrated  that  in  all  cases 
of  active  erysipelatous  inflammation  9l  streptococcus  or  chain 
of  micrococci  (similar  to  those  met  with  in  certain  forms  of 
suppuration)  may  be  found  in  the  lymph  spaces  in  the  skin. 
The  multiplying  streptococd  found  in  the  lymph  spaces  form 
an  active  poison,  which,  acting  on  tbe  blood-vessels,  causes  them 
to  dilate;  it  also  "  attracts  "  leucocytes,  and  usually  induces 
proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells  lining  the  l3rmphatics. 
These  cells — ^perhaps  by  using  up  all  available  oxygen — inter- 
fere with  the  growth  of  the  streptococcus  and  act  as  phagocytes, 
taking  up  or  devouring  the  dead  or  weakened  micro-organisms. 
Both  mild  and  severe  phlegmonous  cases  of  erysipelas  are 
the  result  of  the  action  of  this  spedal  coccus,  alone,  or  in 
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combination  with  other  organisms.  It  has  been  observed  that 
cancerous  and  other  malignant  tumours  appear  to  recede  under 
an  attack  of  erysipelas,  and  certain  cases  have  been  recorded 
by  both  Fehlcisen  and  Coley  in  which  complete  cessation  of 
growth  and  degeneration  of  the  tumour  have  followed  such  an 
attack.  As  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  can  be  isolated  and 
grown  in  pure  culture  in  broth,  it  was  thought  by  these  observers 
that  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  such  a  adtlvatlon  might  be  of 
value  in  the  treatment  of  cancerous  tumours.  No  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  setting  up  erysipelas  by  inoculation,  but  in  some 
cases  the  process  was  so  acute  that  the  remedy  was  more  fatal 
than  the  disease,  llie  virulence  of  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas, 
as  pointed  out  by  Fehleisen  and  Coley,  is  greatly  exalted  when 
the  coccus  is  grown  alongside  the  Backus  prodigiosus  and 
certain  other  saprophytic  organisms  which  flourish  at  the  body- 
temperature.  It  is  an  easier  matter  to  contnd  the  action  of  a 
non-multiplying  poison,  even  thou^  exceedingly  active,  than 
of  one  capable!  under  favourable  conditions,  c^  producing  an 
indefinite  amount  of  even  a  weaker  pmson.  The  erysipelatous 
virus  having  been  raised  to  as  high  a  degree  of  activity  as  possible 
by  ctdtivating  it  along  with  the  BaciUus  prodigiosus — the 
bacillus  of "  bleeding  "  bread — ^tn  broth,  is  killed  by  heat,  and  the 
resulting  fluid,  which  contains  a  quantity  of  the  toxic  substances 
that  set  up  the  characteristic  erysipelatous  changes,  is  utilized 
for  the  production  of  an  inflammatory  process — which  can  now 
be  accurately  controlled^  and  which  is  said  to  be  very  beneficial 
in  the  treatment  of  certain  malignant  tumours.  The  accurate 
determination  of  the  aetiobgy  of  erysipelas  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  scientific  method  of  treatment  of  the  disease. 
The  Streptococcus  erysipdatis  is  found,  not  spedally  in  the  sone 
in  which  inflammation  has  become  evident,  but  in  the  tissues 
outside  this  zone:  in  fact,  the  streptococci  appear  to  be  most 
numerous  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  tissues  in  which  there  is  little 
change.  Before  the  appearance  of  any  redness  there  is  a  dilata- 
tion  of  the  lymph  spaces  with  fluid,  and  the  tissues  become 
slightly  oedematous.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  distension  of 
vofids  and  the  emigration  of  leucocytes,  with  the  accompanying 
swelling  and  redness,  become  marked,  the  streptococci  disappear 
or  are  imperfectly  stained — they  are  undergoing  degenerative 
changes— the  inflammatory  "  reaction  "  apparency  bemg  suffi- 
cient to  bring  about  this  result. 

If  it  were  posnble  to  set  up  the  sanie  reaction  outside  the 
advancing  streptococci  might  not  a  barrier  be  raised  against  their 
advance?  This  theory  was  tested  on  animals,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  application  of  iodine,  oil  of  mustard,  cantharides  and  rimilar 
rubefacients  would  prevent  the  advance  of  certain  micro-organisms. 
This  treatment  was  applied  to  erysipelatous  patients  with  the  most 
satisfactory  result,  the  spread  of  the  disease  being  prevented  when- 
ever the  zone  of  inflammation  was  extended  over  a  sufficiently  wide 
area.  The  mere  "  rin^ng  "  of  the  red  patch  by  nitrate  of  silver 
or  some  other  similar  irritant,  as  at  one  time  recommended,  is  not 
sufficient :  it  is  necessary  that  the  reaction  should  extend  for  some 
little  distance  beyond  the  zone  to  which  the  streptococci  have  already 
advanced. 

Gonorrhoea, — ^A  nucro-organism,  the  gonococcus,  is  the 
cause  of  gonorrhoea.  It  is  found  in  the  pus  of  the  urethra 
and  in  the  conjunctiva  lying  between  the  epithelial  cells,  where 
it  sets  up  considerable  initation  and  exudation;  it  occurs  in  the 
fluid  of  joints  of  patients  affected  with  gonorrhoeal  arthritis; 
also  in  the  pleuritic  effusion  and  in  the  vegetations  of  gonorrhoeal 
endocarditis.  It  is  a  small  diplococcus,  the*  elements  of  which 
are  flattened  or  slightly  concave  disks  apposed  to  one  another; 
these,  dividing  transversely,  sometimes  form  tetrads.  They  are 
found  in  large  numbers,  usually  in  the  leucoc3rtcs,  adherent  to 
the  epithelial  cells  or  lying  free.  They  stain  readily  with  the 
basic  aniline  dyes,  but  lose  this  stain  when  treated  by  Gram's 
method.  The  gonococciis  is  best  grown  on  human  bloxi-serum 
mixed  with  agar  (Wertheim),  though  it  grows  on  ordinary 
solidified  blood-serum  or  on  blood  agar  Like  the  pneumo- 
coccus,  it  soon  dies  out,  usually  before  the  eighth  or  ninth  day, 
unless  reinoculalions  are  made.  It  forms  a  semi-transparent 
disk-like  growth,  with  somewhat  irregular  margins,  or  with 
small  processes  running  out  beyond  the  main  colony.  It  acts 
by  means  of  toxins,  which  have  been  found  to  set  up  irritative 


changes  when  injected,  without  the  gooococd,  into  tbe  aotcrior 
chamber  of  the  eye  of  the  rabbiL 

3.  Caused  by  SpeeiJU  BacSlu 
(a)  Acute  Infective  Fevers, 

Cholera. — ^In  1884  Koch,  in  the  report  of  the  Germaa  Cholera 
Commission  in  Egypt  and  India,  brought  forward  overwhelming 
evidence  in  proof  of  his  contention  that  a  spedai  bacterium  is 
the  causal  agent  of  cholera;  subsequent  observers  in  all  countries 
in  which  cholera  has  been  met  with  have  confirmed  Koch's 
ot»ervation.  The  organism  described  is  the  **  comma  "  badDus 
or  vibrio,  one  of  the  spirilla,  which  usually  occurs  as  a  ^ghily 
curved  rod  x  to  2/i  in  length  and  0*5  to  o-6m  in  thickness.  These 
comma-shaped  rods  occur  angly  or  in  pairs;  they  may  be  joined 
together  to  form  circles,  half-drdes,  or  "  S  "-shaped  curves  (see 
Plate  IL  fig.  3). 

In  cultivations  in  spedally  prepared  media  they  may  be  so 
erouped  as  to  form  long  wavy  or  s|>iral  threads,  each  of 'wluch  m^y 
be  made  up  of  ten,  twenty,  or  even  tnirt)r,  of  the  short  curved  vibrtas; 
in  the  stools  of  cholera  patients,  especially  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease,  they  are  found  in  considerable  numbers;  they  may  abo 


be  found  in  the  contents  of  the  k>wcr  bowel  and  in  tbe  substaune 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  k>wer  part  of  the  small  intr^ue. 
especially  in  the  crypts  and  in  aid  around  the  epttheluun  kcifif 
the  follicles.  It  is  sometimes  difficult,  in  the  later  stam  of  tbe 
disease,  to  obtain  these  organisms  in  sufficiently  large  numbers  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  them  by  direct  microscopic  examination,  but  k^ 
using  the  Dunbar-Schotteiius  method  they  can  be  detected  cvca 
when  present  in  small  numbers.  A  quantity  of  faintly  alkaliar 
meat  broth,  with  a  %  of  peptone  and  i  %  common  salt,  b  inocuUtcd 
with  some  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  and  is  placed  is  m 
incubator  at  a  temperature  of  ^*  C.  for  about  twelve  hours.,  vba. 
if  any  cholera  bacilli  are  present,  a  delicate  pcUide,  comastirf 
almost  entirely  of  short  "  comma  "  bacilli,  appcsirs  00  the  surfsct. 
If  the  growth  be  allowed  to  continue,  the  bacilU  increase  ia  IcflftX 
but  after  a  time  the  pellicle  is  gradually  lost,  the  chokn  or^naaB 
being  overgrown,  as  it  were,  by  the  other  organisms.  In  onSer  la 
obtain  a  pure  culture  of  the  cholera  badllus,  remove  a  small  (raf* 
ment  of  tne  youn^  film,  shake  it  up  thoroughly  in  a  little  brock,  aad 
then  make  gelatine-plate  cultivations,  when  most  chamcteristtf 
Colonies  appear  as  small  greyish  or  white  points.  Eadi  of  these. 
when  examined  under  a  low-power  lens,  has  a  yellow  tincc;  tbe 
margins  are  wavy  or  crenated;  the  surface  is  granular  and  has  a 
peculiar  ground-glass  appearance;  around  the  growiMg  ccicry 
liquefaction  takes  place,  and  the  colony  gradually  sinks  to  tke 
t>ottom  of  the  liqunying  area,  whkh  now  appnrs  as  a  dear  nr^ 
The  organism  grows  very  luxuriantly  in  milk,  in  which,  homrvtr, 
it  gives  rise  to  no  ver^r  noticeable  alteration;  its  presence  caaoa!; 
be  recognized  by  a  faint  aromatic  and  sweetish  smell,  w1uc&  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  aromatic  smell  of  the  milk  itaefi. 
except  oy  the  most  practised  nose. 

The  cholera  badllus  may  remain  alive  in  water  for  soar 
time,  but  it  appears  to  be  las  resistant  than  many  of  the  putre- 
factive and  saprophytic  organisms.  It  grows  better  ia  a  ssiat 
solution  (braddsh  water)  than  in  perfectly  fresh  water,  i 
flourishes  in  serum  and  other  albuminous  fluids,  especially  wIks 
peptones  are  present.  Its  power  of  forming  poisonous  substaacts 
appears  to  vary  directly  with  the  amount  and  nature  of  tie 
albumen  present  in  the  nutrient  medium;  and  though  it  grc«s 
most  readily  in  the  presence  of  peptone,  it  appears  to  fonn  tbe 
most  virulent  poison  when  grown  in  some  form  or  other  «f 
crude  albumen  to  which  there  is  not  too  free  access  ol  os>t:!r:^ 
From  the  experiments  carried  out  by  Koch,  Nicati  and  Riets:^ 
and  MadMd,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  besk>? 
stomach  and  intestine  are  not  favourable  breedinc-groiiads  >^ 
the  cholera  badllus.  In  the  first  place,  it  requires  an  aSksL"^ 
medium  for  its  full  and  active  development,  and  the  acid  fooJ 
in  a  healthy  stomach  seems  to  exert  an  exccedin^y  ddetm^ 
influence  upon  it.  Secondly,  it  appears  to  be  inrapablr  :i 
developing  except  when  left  at  rest,  so  that  the  active  pcfistilzc 
movement  of  the  intestine  Interferes  with  its  dev«ioprt"> 
Moreover,  it  forms  its  poison  most  easily  in  the  presence  of  cr»^ 
albumen.  It  is  interesting  to  note  what  an  imponam  bes^"* 
these  facts  have  on  the  persona)  and  general  spread  of  chelrn. 
Large  quantities  of  the  cholera  badllus  may  be  injected  inu  the 
stomach  of  a  guinea-pig  without  any  intoxicative  or  ef.hr- 
symptoms  of  cholera  making  thdr  appearance.  Fun^:^ 
healthy  individuals  have  swallowed,  without  may  ill  effect,  pila 
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containiflg  the  dejecta  from  diolen  caaa,  although  cases  are 
recorded  in  which  **  artificial "  infection  of  the  human  subject  has 
undoubtedly  taken  place,  Hrhilst,  as  Metchnikoff  demonstrated, 
very  young  rabbits,  deriving  milk  from  mothers  whose  mammary 
glands  have  been  smeared  with  a  culture  of  the  cholera  vibrio, 
soon  succumbed,  sufTexing  from  the  clawsifiil  symptoms  of  this 
disease. 

If,  however,  previous  to  the  injection  of  the  cholera  badllus 
the  acidity  of  the  stomach  be  neutralized  by  an  alkaline  fluid, 
especially  if  at  the  same  time  the  peristaltic  actioa  of  the  intes- 
tme  be  paralysed  by  an  injection  of  morphia,  a  characteristic 
attack  of  cholera  is  developed,  the  animal  is  poisoned,  and 
in  the  lar^  intestine  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  faeces 
containing  numerous  cholera  bacilli  may  be  found.  There 
appear  to  be  slight  differences  in  the  cholera  organisms  found 
in  connexion  with  different  outbreaks,  but  the  main  character- 
istics are  preserved  throughout,  and  are  sufficiently  distinctive 
to  mark  out  all  these  organisms  as  belonging  to  the  cholera  group. 
Amongst  the  known  predisposing  causes  of  cholera  are  the 
incautious  use  of  purgative  medicines,  the  use  of  unripe  fruit, 
insufficient  food  and  intemperance.  These  may  be  all  looked 
upon  as  playing  the  part  of  the  alkaline  solution  in  altering 
the  composition  of  the  gastric  juices,  and  espedally  as  setting 
up  alkaline  fermentation  in  the  stomach  and  small  intestine; 
beyond  this,  however,  the  irritation  set  up  may  bring  about  an 
accumulation  of  inflammatory  serous  fluid,  from  the  albumens 
of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  cholera  organism  has  the  power 
^f  producing  very  active  toxins. 

The  part  pbyed  by  want  of  personal  cleanliness,  overcrowding 
and  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions  may  be  readily  under- 
stood if  it  be  remembered  that  the  cholera  bacillus  may  grow 
outside  the  body.    The  number  of  cases  in  which  epidemics  of 
cholera  have  been  traced  to  the  use  of  drinking-water  contami- 
nated with  the  discharges  from  cholera  patients  is  now  consider- 
able.   The  more  organic  matter  present  the  greater  is  the 
virulence  of  water  so  contaminated;  and  the  addition  of  such 
water  to  milk  has,  in  one  instance  at  least,  led  to  an  outbreak. 
If  cholera  dejecta  be  sprinkled  on  moist  soil  or  damp  linen,  and 
kept  at  blood-heat,  the  bacillus  mulliplics  at  an  enormous  rate 
in  the  first  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours;  but,  as  seen  in  the 
Donbar-Schottelius  method,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days 
it  is  gradually  overcome  by  the  other  bacteria  present,  which, 
growing  strongly  and  asserting  themselves,  cause  it  to  die  out. 
The  importance  of  this  saprophytic  growth  in  the  propagation 
of  the  disease  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.   Water  wlilch  con- 
tains an  ordinary  amount  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter. in  solu- 
tion does  not  allow  of  the  multiplication  of  this  organism,  which 
may  soon  die  out;  but  when  organic  matter  is  present  in  excess, 
as  at  the  margin  of  stagnant  pools  and  tanks,  development 
occurs,  especially  on  the  floating  solid  particles.    This  bacillus 
grows  at  a  temperature  of  30**  C.  on  meat,  eggs,  vegetables  and 
moistened  bread;  also  on  cheese,  coffee,  chocolate  and  dilute 
sugar  solutions.    In  some  experiments  carried  out  by  Cartwright 
Wood  and  the  writer  in  connexion  with  the  passage  of  the 
cholera  organism  through  filters  it  remained  alive  in  the  charcoal 
filtering  medium  for  a  period  of  at  least  forty-two  days,  and 
probably  for  a  couple  of  months.    It  must  be  remembered 
that  cholera  bacilli  are  gradually  overcome  or  overgrown  by 
other  organisms,  as  only  on  this  supposition  can  the  immunity 
enjoyed  by  certain  regions,  even  after  the  water  and  soil  have 
been  contaminated,  provided  that  no  fresh  supply  is  brought  in 
"  to  relight  the  torch,"  be  explained.     In  most  of  the  regions 
in  which  cholera  remains  endemic  the  wells  arc  merely  dug-out 
pits  beneath  the  slightly  raised  houses,  and  are  open  for  the 
reception  of  sewage  and  excreta  at  all  times.    These  dejecta 
contain  organic  material  which  serves  as  a  nutriment  on  which 
infective  organisms,  derived  from  the  soil  and  ground-water, 
mzy  flourish.    Not  only  dejecta,  but  also  the  rinsings  from  soiled 
linen  and  utensils  used  by  cholera  patients  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  possible,  "without  allowing  them  to  come  into  contact 
with   the  surface  of  the  soil,  with  wells,"  or  with  vegetables 
and  the  like.    The  discovery  of  Koch's  comma  bacillus  has  so 


altered  our  conceptions  of  the  aetiology  of  this  disease  that  we 
now  study  the  conditions  under  which  the  bacillus  can  multiply 
and  be  disseminated,  instead  of  concerning  ourselves  with  the 
cholera  itself  as  some  definite  entity.  Telluric  agencies  become 
merely  secondary  factors,  the  dissemination  of  the  disease  by 
winds  from  country  to  country  is  no  longer  regarded  as  being 
possible,  whilst  the  spread  of  cholera  epidemics  along  the  lines 
of  human  intercourse  and  travel  is  now  recognized.  The 
virulent  bacillus  requires  the  human  organism  to  carry  it  from 
those  localities  in  which  it  is  endemic  to  those  in  which  epidemics 
occur.  The  epidemiologist  has  come  to  look  upon  the  study 
of  the  cholera  oiganism  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
exists  as  of  more  importance  than  mere  local  conditions,  which 
are  only  important  in  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  the  propaga- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  cholera  bacillus,  and  he  knows  that 
the  only  means  of  preventing  its  spread  is  the  careful  inspection 
of  everything  coming  from  cholera-stricken  regions.  He  also 
recognizes  that  the  herding  together  of  people  of  depressed 
vitality,  under  unhygienic  and  often  filthy  conditions,  in  quaran- 
tine stations  or  ships,  is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  promoting 
an  epidemic  of  the  disease;  that  attention  should  be  confined 
to  the  careful  isolation  of  all  patients,  and  to  the  disinfection 
of  articles  of  clothing,  feeding  utensils,  and  the  like;  that  the 
comma  bacillus  can  only  be  driven  out  of  rooms  by  means  of 
light  and  fresh  air;  that  thorough  personal,  culinary  and  house- 
hold cleanliness  is  necessary;  that  all  water  except  that  known 
to  be  pure  should  be  carefully  boiled;  and  that  all  excess,  both 
in  eating  and  drinking,  should  be  avoided.  The  object  of  the 
physidan  in  such  cases  must  be  first  to  isolate  as  completely 
as  possible  all  his  cholera  patients,  and  then  to  get  rid  of  all 
predisposing  causes  in  the  patients  themselves,  causes  which 
have  already  been  indicated  in  connexion  with  the  aetiology 
of  the  disease. 

Attention  has  frequently  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  patients 
who  have  lived  for  some  time  in  a  cholera  region,  or  who  have 
already  suffered  from  an  attack  of  cholera,  appear  to  enjoy  a 
partial  immunity  against  the  disease.  Haflkine,  working  on 
the  assumption  that  the  symptoms  of  cholera  are  produced  by  a 
toxin  formed  by  the  cholera  organism,  came  td  the  conclusion 
that,  by  introducing  first  a  modified  and  then  a  more  virulent 
poison  directly  into  the  tissues  under  the  skin,  and  not  into  the 
alimentary  canal,  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  a  certain  insus- 
ceptibiUty  to  the  action  of  this  poison.  He  found  that  for  this 
purpose  the  cholera  bacillus,  as  ordinarily  obtained  in  pure 
culture  from  the  intestinal  canal,  is  too  potent  for  the  preliminary 
inoculation,  but  is  not  sufficiently  active  for  the  second,  if  any 
marked  protection  is  to  be  obtained.  By  allowing  the  organism 
to  grow  in  a  well-aerated  culture  the  virulence  is  gradually 
diminished,  and  this  vinilence,  once  abolished,  does  not  return 
even  when  numerous  successive  cultures  are  made  on  agar  or 
other  nutrient  media.  On  the  other  hand,  by  passing  the 
cholera  bacillus  successively  through  the  peritoneal  cavities  of 
a  series  of  about  thirty  guinea-pigs,  he  obtains  a  vims  of  great 
activity;  this  activity  b  soon  lost  on  agar  cultivations,  and  it  is 
necessary,  from  time  to  time,  again  to  pass  the  bacillus  through 
guinea-pigs,  three  or  four  passages  now  being  sufficient  to 
reinforce  the  activity. 

From  these  two  cultures  the  vaccines  ate  prepared  as  follows: 
The  surface  of  a  slant  arair  tube  b  smeared  with  the  modified 
cholera  organism.  After  this  has  been  allowed  to  grow  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  a  small  quantity  of  sterile  water  b  poured  into  the  tube, 
and  the  surface-growth  b  carefully  scraped  off  and  made  into  an 
emubion  in  the  water;  thb  is  then  poured  off.  and  the  process  is 
repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  growth  has  been  removed.  The 
mixture  is  made  up  with  water  to  a  bulk  of  8  c.c,  so  that  if  I  c.c.  b 
injected  the  patient  receives  i  of  a  surface-growth ;  it  is  found  that 
this  quantity,  when  injected  subcutaneously  into  a  guinea-pig, 

fives  a  distinct  reactbn,  but  does  not  cause  necrosb  of  the  tissues, 
f  the  vaccine  is  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  the  emubion  b 
made  with  0*5  %  carbolic  acid  solution,  prepared  with  carefully 
sterilized  water,  and  the  mixture  b  made  up  to  6  c.c.  instead  of 
8  cc,  since  the  carbolic  acid  appears  to  interfere  slightly  with  the 
activity  of  the  vims.  The  stronger  virus  is  prepared  in  exactlv 
the  same  way.  The  preliminary  injection,  which  is  made  in  the  left 
flank,  b  followed  by  a  rise  in  teropetature  and  by  local  reaction. 
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After  three  or  four  hoan  there  !s  noticeable  ■welling:  and  tome  pain ; 
and  after  ten  hours  a  rise  in  temperature,  usually  not  very  marked, 
occurs.  These  signs  soon  disappear,  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
da^fs  the  second  injection  is  made,  usually  on  the  opposite  side. 
This  is  also  followed  by  a  rise  of  temperature,  by  swelling,  oain  and 
local  redness:  these,  however,  as  before,  soon  pass  off,  and  leave  no 
ill  effects  behind.  A  guinea-pig  treated  in  this  fashion  is  now  immune 
against  some  eight  or  ten  times  the  lethal  dose  of  cholera  poison, 
and,  from  all  statistics  that  can  be  obtained,  a  similar  protection  is 
conferred  upon  the  human  being. 

Pfciffer  found  that  when  a  small  quantity  of  the  cholera  vibrio 
is  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavit)r  of  a  guinea-pig  highly 
immunized  against  cholera  by  Haffnne's  or  a  similar  metnoa, 
these  vibrios  rapidly  become  motionless  and  granular,  then  very 
much  swollen  and  finally  "  dissolve."  This  u  kiu>wn  as  Pfeiffcr  s 
reaction.  A  similar  reaction  may  be  obtained  when  a  quantity  of 
a  culture  of  the  cholera  vibrio  mixed  with  the  serum  derived  from  a 
guinea-pig  immunized  a^inst  the  cholera  vibrio,  or  from  a  patient 
convalescent  from  the  disease,  is  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
of  a  guinea  pig  not  subjected  to  any  preliminary  treatment;  and, 
going  a  stej)  further,  it  was  founa  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
cholera  vibrio  b  brought  about  even  when  the  mixture  of  vibrio 
and  serum  is  made  in  a  test  tube.  On  thb  series  of  experiments 
as  a  foundation,  the  theocy  of  acquired  immunity  has  been 
reared* 

Evidence  has  been  collected  that  spirilla,  almost  identical  in 
^pearance  with  the  cholera  bacillus,  may  be  present  in  water 
and  in  healthy  stools,  and  that  it  is  in  many  cases  almost  impos- 
sible to  diagnose  between  these  and  the  cholera  bacillus;  but 
although  these  spirilla  may  interfere  with  the  diagnosis,  they  do 
not  invalidate  Koch's  main  contention,  that  a  special  form  of 
the  comma  bacillus,  which  gives  a  compkU  group  of  reactions, 
Is  the  cause  of  this  disease,  espedaUy  when  these  reactions 
are  met  with  in  an  organism  that  comes  from  the  human  itUestine. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Our  information  concerning  the  aetiology 
of  typhoid  fever  was  laigely  increased  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  xgth  century.  In  x88o  Eberth  and  Klebs  indepen- 
dently, and  in  x88a  Coats,  described  a  badllus  which  has  since 
been  found  to  be  intimately  associated  with  typhoid  fever. 
This  organism  (Plate  IL  fig.  4)  usually  appears  in  the  form  of 
a  short  badllus  from  a  to  3^  in  length  and  0*3  tocsM  in  breadth; 
it  has  slightly  rounded  ends  and  is  stained  at  the  poles;  it  may 
also  occur  as  a  somewhat  longer  rod  more  equally  stained  through- 
out. Surrounding  the  young  organism  are  numerous  long  and 
well-formed  flagella,  which  give  it  a  very  characteristic  appear- 
ance under  the  microscope.  At  present  there  is  no  evidence  that 
^e  typhoid  badllus  forms  spores.  These  bacilli  are  found  in  the 
adenoid  follicles  or  lymphatic  ti^ues  of  the  intestine,  in  the 
mesenteric  glands,  in  the  spleen,  liver  and  kidneys,  and  may  also 
be  detected  even  in  the  small  lymphoid  masses  in  the  lung  and 
in  the  post-typhoid  abscesses  formed  in  the  bones,  kidneys,  or 
other  parts  of  the  body;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
first  seen  by  von  Recklinghausen  in  1871  in  such  abscesses. 
They  undoubtedly  occur  in  the  deject  of  patients  suffering 
from  typhoid  fever,  whilst  in  recent  years  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  they  may  also  be  found  in  the  urine.  It  Is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  urine,  as  well  as  the  faeces,  may  be  the  vehicle 
by  means  of  which  the  disease  has  been  unwitthigly  spread  in 
certain  otherwise  inexplicable  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever, 
especially  as  the  bacillus  may  be  present  in  the  urine  when  the 
acute  stage  of  the  disease  has  gone  by,  and  when  it  has  been 
assumed  that,  as  the  patient  is  convalescent,  he  is  no  longer  a 
focus  from  which  the  infection  may  be  spread.  Easton  and 
Knox  found  typhoid  badlli  in  the  urine  of  31%  of  a  series  of 
their  typhoid  patients. 

In  IQ06  Kavscr  demonstrated  what  had  previously  been  suspected, 
that  the  typhoid  bacilli  may  persist  for  considerable  penods  in 
the  bile  duct  and  sail  bladder,  whence  they  pass  into  the  intestinal 
tract  and  are  discharged  with  the  evacuations.  Patients  in  whom 
this  occurs  are  spoken  of  as  "  typhoid  carriers."  They  become 
convalescent  and  except  that  now  and  again  they  suffer  from  slight 
attacks  of  diarrhoea  they  appear  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  It  has 
been  observed,  however,  especially  during  these  attacks  of  diarrhoea, 
that  typhoid  bacilli  may  be  found  in  the  faeces.  Curiously  enough 
the  bacilli  are  as  virulent  a<(  are  those  isolated  when  the  disease  is 
at  its  height.  Hence  these  typhoid  carriers  are  exceedingly  danger- 
ous centres  of  infection,  and  as  women  act  as  "  carriers  "  much  more 
frequently  than  do  men.  although,  as  is  well  known,  typhoid  fever 
atucks  men  much  more  frequently  than  women,  the  facilities 


for  the  distribtttkm  of  the  dtaeate  are  great,  as  wotutn  to  fremently 
act  as  laundresses, -cooks,  housemaids,  nurses  and  the  lite.  Frosch 
states  that  out  of  670S  typhoid  patients  310  excreted  badUi  for  more 
than  10  weeks  after  convalescence;  144  of  these  were  no  kw^^ 
infective  at  the  end  of  three  months;  64  had  ceased  to  be  infecti\Y 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  102  at  the  end  of  three  and  a-half  years; 
further  back  than  this  no  authentk  records  coukl  be  obtained,  but 
from  a  critical  examination  of  the  histories  of  95  such  carrier  cases 
he  was  convinced  that  14  had  been  continuously  infective  for  from 
four  to  nine  jnears.  Dr  Donald  Greig,  in  1908.  reported  a  case  io 
which  the  patient  appears  to  have  been  a  typhoid  carrier  for  fifty- 
two  yean  from  the  time  of  convaleaoeno.  Froacfa  pointed  out. 
what  has  now  been  fully  confirmed,  that  the  bacilli  in  tbrse  cases 
though  often  present  in  the  faeces  in  enormous  numbers  may  dis- 
ap^r  and  again  reappear  from  time  to  time  and  that  a  cootinuoos 
series  of  examinations  is  necessary  before  a  ooovmkacent  paticftt 
can  be  acquitted  of  being  a  "  typhokl  carrier."  In  this  ooonesion 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Blumenthal  and  Kayser  have  discovered 
typhoid  badlu  in  the  interior  of  gall-stones.  On  Alexander  skI 
jr.  C  G.  Ledingham,  examining  the  90  female  patients  and  attcndaats 
in  a  Scottish  asylum  in  which,  during  some  four  or  five  years,  31 
cases  of  typhoid  had  occurred  in  smalTgioups  in  which  the  source  of 
infection  could  not  be  traced  to  any  reoogniaed  channel,  fooad 
amongst  them  three  "  typhoid  carriers."  The  importaaoe  of  ucfa  a 
discovery  amonnt  asylum  patients  may  be  readily  understood  vbra 
the  careless  and  uncleanly  habits  of  msaae  pataeots  are  borae  ts 
mind.  As  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  typhoid  badDus  b 
found,  not  merely  in  the  lymphatic  tissue  but.  in  7$%  of  the  cajcs, 
actually  circulating  in  the  blood,  the  appearance  of  the  badllui  is 
the  secretions  and  excretions  may  be  readily  understood. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  typhoid  badOi  are  nof,  as  ii 
very  frequently  assumed,  present  merely  In  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  in  the  spleen  (see  Plate  II.  fig.  s) :  they  may  be  foood 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  lymphatic  system,  in  lymph  h^^^ 
in  the  connective  tissues,  where  they  appear  to  give  rise  to 
marked  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells,  and  especially  Ix 
the  various  secreting  organs.  It  is  probable  that  the  prolifera- 
tion often  noticed  in  the  minute  portal  q>aces  in  the  fiw,  b 
cases  of  t3rphoid  fever,  u  simply  a  type  of  a  similar  pfofifcntioa 
going  on  in  other  ports  and  tissues  of  the  body.  It  was  for  \m% 
assumed  that  the  typhoid  badllus  could  multiply  fredy  in  water, 
but  recent  experiments  appear  to  indicate  that  thb  b  not  the  esse, 
unless  a  much  larger  quantity  of  soluble  organic  matter  b  preseat 
than  b  usually  met  with  in  water.  The  fact,  however,  that  ibe 
organbm  may  remain  alive  in  water  b  of  great  importance;  aed. 
as  in  the  case  of  cholera,  it  must  be  recognized  that  oenaio  of 
the  great  epidemics  of  typhoid  or  enteric  fever  have  been  tbe 
result  of  "water-borne  infectk>n."  The  bacillus,  a  faculutivt 
parasite,  grows  outside  the  body,  with  somewhat  cbaracteri>:-c 
appearances  and  reactions:  it  flourishes  spedaDy  wtD  on  a 
slightly  add  medium;  in  the  presence  of  putrefactive  orgaris.'n 
which  develop  stron^y  alkaline  products  it  may  gradually  die 
out,  but  it  appears  to  retain  its  vitality  longer  in  the  presecce 
of  add-forming  organbms.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  geoenCy 
that  after  a  time  the  typhoid  badflus  becomes  weakened,  acv! 
may  even  die  out,  in  the  presence  of  rapidly  growing  putrefactive 
organbms.  In  dbtilled  water  it  may  remain  alive  for  a  coc- 
siderable  period — five  or  six  weeks,  or  even  longer.  It  pvn 
on  all  the  ordinary  nutrient  media.  It  does  not  ooaguUre 
milk;  hence  it  may  grow  luxuriantly  hi  that  medium  witbou 
giving  rise  to  any  alteration  in  its  physical  characters;  cca- 
taminated  milk,  therefore,  b  spedally  dangerous  affording  as  k 
does  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  dissemination  of  the  t)i:^  ^  i 
bacillus  which  may  also  be  conveyed  by  food  and  evea  tj 
water.  To  food  the  bacillus  is  readily  conveyed  by  fibs,  oa 
their  limbs  or  by  the  proboscis,  which  become  infeaed  by  the 
excrement  on  which  they  crawl  and  feed.  The  observaiiocs  U 
physicians  working  amongtt  the  British  troops  in  South  Africa 
afford  abundant  evidence  that  the  typhoid  badUns  nay  abo 
be  carried  along  with  dust  from  excreta  to  fresh  patirats.  for 
although  these  badlli  die  very  rapidly  when  they  are  deskcatel 
they  remain  alive  suffidenlly  long  to  enable  them  to  multiply 
and  flourish  when  again  brought  into  contact  with  most  inxA, 
milk,  &c. 

When  inoculated  on  potato,  careful  examination  will  mral 
the  fact  that  certain  almost  invbible  mobt  patches  are  presn*. 
these  are  made  up  of  rapidly  multiplying  typhoid  badlli.  The 
typhoid  bacillus  grows  in  gelatin,  espedaUy  ob  ths 
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•omcwhtt  Vkt  the  bAdtlns  coll  communis,  but  with  a  less 
luxuriant  growth.  This  organism,  when  taken  from  young 
broth  cultures  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  old — during  the 
period  at  which  flagella  are  best  seen — ^and  examined  micro- 
scopically, exhibits  very  lively  movements.  When,  as  pointed 
out  by  Gruber  and  Durham,  blood-serum,  in  certain  dilutions, 
from  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  is  added  to  such  a  culture,  the  broth, 
at  first  turbid,  owing  to  the  suspended  and  moving  micro- 
organisms, gradually  becomes  clear,  and  a  deposit  is  formed 
which  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  masses  or  clumps  of  typhoid 
bacilli  which  have  lost  their  motility.  This  reaction  a  so 
characteristic  and  definite,  that  when  the  mixture  is  kept  under 
examination  under  the  microscope,  it  is  quite  possible  to  follow 
the  slo wing-down  movement  and  massing  together  of  the 
organisms.  It  is  found,  moreover,  that  normal  diluted  blood- 
serum  has  no  such  effect  on  the  bacilU.  This  property  of  the 
blood-serum  is  acquired  at  such  an  early  date  of  the  disease — 
sometimes  even  at  the  end  of  the  first  week — and  occurs  with  such 
regularity,  that  typhoid  fever  may  now  actually  be  diagnosed 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  "  agglutinating  "  property 
in  the  blood.r  If  serum  taken  from  a  patient  supposed  to  be 
suffering  from  typhoid  fever,  and  diluted  with  saline  solution 
to  1  in  lo,  to  I  in  50,  or  in  still  greater  dilution,  causes  the  bacilli 
to  lose  their  motility  and  to  become  aggregated  into  clumps 
within  an  hour,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  patient  is  suffering 
from  typhoid  fever;  if  this  agglutination  be  not  obtained  with 
a  dilution  of  x  in  xo,  In  from  15  to  30  minutes,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  patient  is  not  suffering  from  this  disease. 
Certain  other  diseases,  such  as  cholera,  give  a  similar  specific 
serum  reaction  with  their  specific  organisms.  These  sera  have, 
in  addition,  a  slight  common  action — a  general  agglutinating 
power — ^which,  however,  is  not  manifested  except  in  concentrated 
solutions,  the  higher  (iUlutions  failing  to  give  any  dumping 
action  at  all,  except  with  the  specific  bacillus  associated  with 
the  disease  from  which  the  patient,  from  whom  the  serum  is 
taken,  is  suffering. 

Wright  and  Sem|)le,  working  on  Haffkine's  lines,  introduced  a 
method  of  vaccination  a^tnst  typhoid,  cormpondtng  somewhat 
to  that  devised  by  Haffkine  to  (xrotect  against  cnoleta.  Thcv  first 
obtained  a  typhoid  bacillus  at  fairiy  constant  virulence  and  01  such 
etrength  and  power  at  multiplication  that  an  agar  culture  of  34 
hours^  crowth  when  divided  into  four,  and  injected  hypodermically. 
will  kiu  four  fairly  lane  guinea-pigs,  each  weighing  350  to  400 
grammes.  A  similar  culture  emubified  in  bouillon  or  saline  solution 
and  killed  by  heating  for  five  minutes  at  60^  C.  is  a  vaccine  sufficient 
for  from  four  to  twenty  doaes.  In  place  of  the  agar  culture  a  bouillon 
culture  heated  for  the  same  period  may  be  used  as  the  vaccine.  In 
cither  case  the  vaccine  is  injected  under  the  skin  of  the  loin  well 
above  the  crest  of  the  ileum.  This  injection  is  usually  followed 
by  local  tenderness  and  swelling  within  three  or  four  hours,  and 
swelling  and  tenderness  in  the  position  of  the  nearest  lymphatk: 
glands,  marked  malaise,  headache,  a  general  feeling  of  restlessness 
and  discomfort  and  a  rise  of  temperature.  The  blood  of  a  patient 
to  treated  eariy  causes  agglutination  of  tjrphoid  bacilli  and^  acts  on 
these  bacilli  much  as  does  cholera  serum  in  Pfclffcr's  reaction.  At 
the  end  of  ten  days  a  second  and  stronger  dose  is  giver.  After  each 
inicction  there  is,  according  to  Wright,  a  "negative  phase"  during 
which  the  natient  b  somewhat  more  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of 
the  typhoia  bacillus.  This  negative  phase  soon  passes  off  and  a 
distinct  positive  or  protected  phase  appears.  The  practical  outcome 
of  this  b  that  wherever  possible  a  patient  who  is  going  into  a  typhoid 
Infected  area  should  be  vaccinated  some  little  time  before  he  sets  out. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  if  this  be  done  a  very  marked, 
though  not  complete,  protection  b  conferred.  For  a  time  the  agglu- 
tinative and  hrtic  powers  of  the  serura  continue  to  rise  and  the  patient 
so  vaccinatea  b  far  less  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  typhoid 
bacillus.    It  b  recorded  in  favour  of  thb  method  of  treatment  that 


.>*54)  contracted  typhc 
Ladysmith,  of  the  wlrale  ofthe  besieged  soldiers  only  1/05  had  been 
inoculated,  but  of  these  only  2  %  contracted  typhoid,  whilst  of  10.529 
uninocttlated  men  14%  were  attacked.  Wright,  who  has  been 
indefat^ble  in  carrying  out  and  watching  this  method  of  treatment, 
has  been  able  to  accumulate  statbtics  dealing  with  49,600  individuals 
—of  these  8600  were  inoculated,  and  3}  %  contracted  typhoid,  13% 
of  these  succumbing  to  the  disease.  Of  the  41.000  uninoculated 
men  5I  %  contracteo  the  disease,  31  %  of  those  attacked  succumbing. 

MediUnanean  or  Malta  Feter, — Until  comparatively  recently, 
MeditCTxaneaii  fever  was  looked  upon  as  a  form  of  typhoid 


fever,  which  in  certain  respects  ft  resembles;  the  temperature 

curve,  however,  has  a  more  undulatory  character,  except  in 

the  malignant  type,   where  the    temperature    remains    high 

throughout  the  course  of  the  attack.    According  to  Hughes, 

this  disease  is  widely  distributed  in  the  countries  bordering 

upon  the  Mediterranean  south  of  latitude  46*  N.,  and  along  the 

Red  Sea  littoral.   Analogous  forms  of  fever  giving  a  "  specific  " 

serum  reaction  with  the  micrococcus  of  thb  disease  arc  also  met 

with  in  parts  of  India,  China,  Africa  and  America. 

The  Mierecoccus  meiitensis  vd  Bnuei  (  1887),  which  b  found  most 
abundantly  in  the  enlarged  spleen  of  the  patient  'suffering  from 
Malta  fever,  b  a  very  minute  organbm  (o'33m  in  diameter),  ovoid 
or  nearly  round,  arranged  in  pairs  or  in  vcrv  short  chains.  If  a 
drop  of  the  blood  taken  directly  from  the  spleen  be  smeared  over 
the  surface  of  agar  nutrient  medium,  minute  transparent  colourless 
colonies  appear;  in  thirty-six  hours  these  have  a  slight  amber  tinge, 
and  in  four  or  five  days  from  their  firrt  appearance  they  become 
opaque.  These  colonies,  which  flouririi  at  the  temperature  of  the 
human  blood,  cease  to  grow  at  the  room-temperature  except  in 
summer,  and  if  kept  moist,  soon  die  at  anything  below  60*  F.,  though 
when  dried  they  retain  their  vitality  for  some  time.  As  the  organism 
grows  and  multiplies  in  broth  there  b  opacity  of  the  medium  at  the 
end  of  five  or  six  days,  this  being  followed  by  precipitation,  so  that 
a  comparatively  clear  supernatant  fluid  remains.  ^  It  grows  best 
on  media  slightfv  less  alkaline  than  human  blood:  it  b  very  vigorous 
and  may  resist  desiccation  for  several  weeks. 

This  organism  is  dbtinctly  pathogenetic  to  monkeys,  and  its 
virulence  may  be  so  increased  that  other  animaU  may  be  affected 
by  it.  Though  unable  to  live  in  dean  or  virgin  soil,  it  may  lead 
a  saprophytic  existence  in  soil  polluted  with  faecal  matter. 
Hughes  maintains  that  the  "  virus  "  leaves  the  body  of  goats  and 
of  man  along  with  the  faeces  and  urke.  The  importance  of 
thb  in  ambulatory  cases  b  very  evident,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  goats  feeding  on  grass,  &c.  which  has  come 
in  contact  with  such  urine  are  readily  infected.  It  seldom 
appears  to  be  carried  for  any  considerable  dbtance.  Infection 
is  not  conveyed  by  the  sputum,  sweat,  breath  or  scraping  of 
the  skin  of  patients,  and  infected  dust  does  not  seem  to  play  a 
very  important  part  in  producing  the  disease.  Hughes  divides 
the  fever  into  three  types.  In  the  malignant  form  the  onset  b 
sudden,  there  are  headache,  racking  pain  over  the  whole  body, 
nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting;  the  tongue  b  foul,  coated  and 
swollen,  and  the  breath  very  offensive;  the  temperature  may 
continue  for  some  time  at  X03*  to  105*  F.  The  stoob  in  the 
diarrhoea  which  b  sometimes  present  may  be  most  offensive! 
At  the  end  of  a  few  days  the  lungs  become  congested  and  pneu- 
monic, the  pulse  weak,  hyperpyrexia  appears,  and  death  ensues. 
A  second  type,  by  far  the  most  common,  b  the  *'  undulatory  '* 
type,  in  which  there  is  remittent  pyrexia,  separated  by  periods 
in  which  the  patient  appears  to  be  improving.  These  pyrexial 
curves,  from  one  to  seven  in  number,  average  about  ten  days 
each,  the  first  being  the  longest, — eighteen  to  twenty-three  days. 
In  an  intermittent  type,  in  which  the  temperature-curve  closely 
resembles  the  hectic  pyrexial  curve  of  phthisb  or  suppuration, 
the  "undulatory"  character  b  also  marked.  A  considerable 
number  of  toxic  symptoms  make  their  appearance — ^localized 
neuritb,  synovitis,  anaemia,  emaciation,  bronchial  catarrh,  weak- 
ness of  the  heart,  neuralgia,  profuse  night-sweats  and  similar 
conditions.  Patients  otherwise  healthy  usually  recover,  even 
after  prolonged  attacks  of  the  dbease,  but  the  mortality  amongst 
patients  suffering  from  organic  mischief  of  any  kind  may  be 
comparatively  Ugh.  The  diagnosb  from  malaria,  phthisis, 
rheumatic  affections  and  pneumonia  may,  in  most  cases,  be  made 
fairly  easily,  but  the  senmi  agglutinating  reaction  (first  demon- 
strated by  Wright  in  1897)  with  cultures  of  the  Micrococcus 
meiitensis,  corresponding  to  the  typhoid  reaction  with  the 
typhoid  bacillus,  is  sometimes  the  only  trustworthy  feature 
by  which  a  diagnosis  may  be  made  between  this  fever  and  the 
above-mentioned  diseases.  About  50%  of  the  goats  in  Malta 
give  a  positive  agglutinative  reaction  and  about  10%  excrete 
milk  which  contains  the  micrococcus. 

Sir  David  Bruce,  in  hb  investigations  on  the  tsetse  fly  disease, 
pointed  out  that  certain  wild  animals  although  apparently 
in  good  health  might  serve  as  reservoirs  for,  or  storehouses  of, 
the  N'gaaa  parasite.    He  was  therefore  quite  prepared  to  find 
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that  the  Mkrocoeeus  mdllensis  might  timilarly  be  "  stored 
in  an  animal  which  might  show  but  slight,  if  any,  manifestations 
of  Malta  fever.  Indications  as  to  the  direction  in  which  to 
look  ynirte  given  in  the  following  fashion.  There  was  a  strike 
amongst  the  dairymen  supplying  the  barracks  in  Malta  and  it 
became  necessary  to  replace  the  goat's  milk  in  the  dietary  of 
the  troops  by  condensed  milk.  What  followed?  In  the  first 
half  of  the  year  1906  there  had  been  144  cases  (in  1905  there  had 
been  750  cases),  in  the  second  half  after  the  alteration  of  the 
milk  supply,  only  3a  cases  were  recorded  and  in  1907,  7  cases 
during  the  whole  year.  In  the  navy  during  the  same  period 
there  were,  in  1905,  498  cases,  in  1906,  248  cases  and,  from 
January  to  September  1907.  not  a  single  case. 

The  roost  common  method  of  infection  it  by  the  ineestioo  of  milk, 
but  the  milk  when  handled  may  akfo  give  rise  to  inaction  through 
finding  its  way  into  cuts,  bruises,  &c.  In  the  goat  the  disease  is 
of  an  extremely  mild  character,  the  clinical  symptoms,  which 
are  present  for  two  or  three  days  only,  being  easily  overlooked. 
In  spite  of  this  the  goat  is  highly  susceptible  to  the  infection  either 
by  the  various  methods  of  inoculation  or  as  the  lesult  of  feeding 
with  contaminated  or  infected  material.  The  micrococcus  is  often 
found  in  the  circulating  blood  from  which  it  may^  be  excreted  along 
with  the  urine  and  faeces.  'In  time,  however,  it  disappears,  first 
from  the  general  circulation  and  most  of  the  viscem,  persisting 
longest  in  the  spleen,  kidneys  and  lymphatic  glands.  In  the  later 
stages  of  the  disease  the  micrococcus  is  lound  in  the  milk  even  after 
it  has  disappeared  from  the  above  glands.  It  is  during  this  stage 
that  the  milk  of  the  goat  is  so  dangerous,  as  now  and  again  it  may 
contain  an  enormous  number  of  the  specific  micrococcus  varying 
*'  within  wide  limits  from  day  to  day,"  although  bearing  "  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  severity  of  the  infectwn,  air  tem]>erature,  &c.;  the 
presence  of  the  Microcouua  mditensis  in  the  milk  appears  to  be 
merely  the  result  of  a  roeAanical  flushing  of  the  mammary  glands 
by  means  of  which  the  cocci  multiplying  therein  are  removed?*  As 
pointed  out  by  the  Mediterranean  Fever  Commisaion  the  micrococcus 
of  Malta  fever  from  its  vantage  ground  in  the  milk  may  make  its 
way  to  ordinary  ice-creams  ana  to  native  cheeses,  in  which  it  appears 
to  retain  its  full  virulence.  Monkeys  are  especially  susceptible 
to  this  disease,  contracting  it  readily  when  they  are  fed  with  milk 
from  an  infected  goat.  In  1905  an  interesting  experiment  was, 
unintentionally,  carried  out.  An  official  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  visiting  Malta  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  purchased  a  herd  of  61  milch-goats  and  four  billy  goats.  These 
were  shipped  via  Antwerp  to  the  United  States.  On  arrival  at 
Antwerp  the  goats  were  tmnsferred  to  a  quarantine  station,  where 
they  renuined  for  five  days  and  were  then  consigned  by  steamer  to 
New  York.  On  board  the  SS.  "Joshua  Nicholson,"  which  took  the 
goats  from  Malta  to  Antwerp,  were  twenty-throe  officers  and  men; 
ten  out  of  the  twenty-three  were  afterwards  traced.  One  was  found 
to  have  been  infected  by  M.  mdiUnsis  at  an  unknown  date,  and 
eight  had  subsequently^  suffered  from  febrile  attacks,  five  yielding 
conclusive  evidence  of  infection  by  M.  nutitensis.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  however,  that  two  men  wno  boiled  the  milk  before  drinking 
it,  and  an  officer  and  a  cabin-boy  who  disliked  the  milk  and  did  not 
drink  it  at  all,  came  off  scot  free. 

These  cases  taken  by  themselves  might  leave  the  question  some- 
what open,  as  there  was  a  poaubility  that  the  men  attacked  might 
have  been  in  contact  with  infected  patients  in  Malta.  A  far  more 
conclusive  case  was  the  foUowins.  A  woman  at  the  quarantine 
station  at  Athenia,  N.  J.,  U.S.A..  wno  partook  freely  of  the  mixed  milk 
from  several  goats,  over  a  conaderable  period,  suffered  from  a  typical 
attack  of  Mediterranean  fever  some  nine  or  ten  weeks  after  the  goats 
had  been  landed  in  America.  In  this  cast  "  contact "  with  and 
other  modes  cA  exposure  to  infecdoo  by  human  patients  couki  all  be 
eliminated. 

It  may  be  held  then  that  the  Jf.  mdiiensis  leads  a  mora  or  less 
passive  existence  in  the  body  of  the  Maltese  goat,  only  exercising 
Its  full  pathogenic  action  when  it  gains  entrance  to  the  human  body. 
There  is  some  slight  evidence  that  the  Micrococcus  moliteHsis  may 
remain  alive  with  its  virulence  unimpaired  even  when  taken  up  by 
the  mosquitoes  Acartomyia  and  Stegomyia,  and  again  in  the  common 
blood-sucking  fly,  Stomoj^  for  a  short  period,  four  or  five  day*. 
It  can  be  recovered  for  a  longer  period  and  still  in  a  fairiy  virulent 
condition  from  the  excreta  ofthese  insects.  In  spite  of  this,  trans- 
mission of  the  disease  by  these  insects,  though  apparently  posnble, 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Inoculation 
Vith  a  vacane  prepared  from  the  Micrococcus  mditensis  appears 
to  exert  a  protective  influence  for  a  period  of  about  four  months, 
after  which  time  there  is  a  marked  diminution  in  the  immunity 
conferred  by  this  vaccination. 

Relapsini  Fewr.— The  specific  cause  of  relapsing  fever  (famine 
fever)  appears  to  be  the  Spir&um  Ohermeieri^  an  organbm 
which  occurs  in  the  blood  (during  the  febrile  stages)  of  patients 
suffering  from  this  disease.  Between  the  febrile  stages  are 
periods  of  intermission,  during  which  the  s|»ri]lum  disappears 


from  the  blood  and,  apparently,  retires  to  the  spleen.   TUi 
disease,  in  epidemic  form,  follows  in  the  footueps  of  fimine 
and  destitution,  specially  affecting  young  people  betveea  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty;  it  seldom  attacks  children  under 
five  years  of  age,  but  when  it  attacks  patients  over  thiity  it 
assumes  a  very  virulent  form.  In  monkeys  inoculated  with  bkwd 
containing  the  S^iUum  Obermderi  the  first  symptoms  appear 
between  the  second  and  sixth  days.    In  the  human  subiecl 
this  incubation  period  may  last  as  long  as  three  weeb;  then 
comes  an  attack  of  fever,  which  continues  for  about  a  week, 
and  is  followed  by  a  similar  period  of  apparent  convalescence, 
on  which  ensues  a  pyrexial  relapse,  continuing  about  half  as  k>ng 
as  the  first.    The  spirilla,  the  catise  of  this  disease,  are  fine 
spirals  with  pointed  ends,  three  or  four  times  as  k«g  as  the 
diameter  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle.   Although  it  has  as  yet  been 
found  impossible  to  cultivate  these  spirilla  out«de  the  body, 
human  beings,  and  monkeys  injected  with  blood  conlainiog 
them,  contract  the  disease;  and  in  monk^s  it  has  been  found 
that  during  the  period  before  the  relapse  the  ^urilla  have  nude 
their  way  into  the  cells  of  the  spleen.    As  yet  tittle  b  known 
as  to  the  mode  of  development  of  these  OTganisms,  and  of  the 
method  of  their  transmission  from  one  patient  to  another,  but 
it  is  thought  that,  aa  in  the  case  of  malaria  and  the  tsetse-fly 
disease,  they  may  be  carried  by  bloodsucking  insects.   Relapsini 
fever  is  distinguished  from  typhoid  fever  by  its  sudden  onset, 
and  by  the  distinct  intermissions;  and  from  influenza  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  ^leen  and  liver.    The  most  satisfactory 
metlMd  of  d  is  gnosis  Is  the  examination  of  the  blood  for  the 
presence  of  the  m>irillum  during  the  febrile  stage.    The  J«tf- 
moriem  appearances  are  those  of  a  toxic  (bacterial)  poisoaiag. 
Curious  Infarction-like  masses,  in  which  are  numerous  spirilla, 
are  found  in  the  spleen;  in  the  liver  there  b  evidence  of  acute 
interstitial  hepatitb,  with  cloudy  swelling  of  the  Uvcr  cefls; 
and  similar  changes  occur  in  the  kidney.    Fatty  degeneratioa 
of  the  heart  and  voluntary  muscles  may  ailso  be  met  with. 

IHague, — During  recent  years  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  plfl^pie  have  unfortunately  been  only  too  nunneroos.    In 
patients  suffering  from  thb  disease,  a  micro-orgamsm,  capable 
of  leading  either  a  saprophytic  life  or  a  parasitic  existence  in 
the  human  body,  and  in  some  of  the  lower  animab,  was  described 
independently  by  Kitasato  and  Lowson  and  by  Yeisin,  1894* 
in  Hong-Kong.    It  b  a  short  moderately  thick  oval  badlhs, 
with  rounded  ends,  which  stain  deeply,  loiving  a  dear  band  in 
the  centre  (see  Plate  II.,  fig.  7).    It  thus  rescmbka  the  short 
diphtheria  bacillus  and  the  influenxa  badllua.    Certain  other 
forms  are  met  with— long  rods  and  "  large  oval  bacilh,  pea^ 
shaped  or  round,  imperfectly  stained  pale  involution  forms  "•-' 
but  the  above  b  the  most  characteristic    It  grows  readfly  oa 
moat  media  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but,  like  the  gianides 
bacillus,  soon  loses  its  virtilence  in  cultivationa.     It  may  be 
obtamed  in  pure  cultures  from  the  lymph  ^bnds,  and  froa 
the  abscesses  that  are  formed  in  thfe  grohi  or  ether  positioa 
In  which  the  glands  become  enlarged  and  softened.    It  icay 
also  be  found  in  the  spleen  and  in  the  blood,  and.  io  the  cast 
of  patients  suffering  from  the  pneumonic  form  of  the  disease, 
even  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  sputum.     It  has  abo  been  found 
in  the  faeces  and  urines   (It  b  very  important  that  these  cxc»- 
tions  from  pbgue  patients  should  always  be  most  caxefnilT 
disinfected.)    Thb  eiganism,  when  obtidned  In  pure  cnliim 
and  inoculated  into  rats,  mice,  guinea-piffi  or  nbbits,  prodooa 
exactly  the  same  symptoms  as  does  material  taken  fresh  fna 
the  softened  glands.   The  symptoms  are  local  swdliag,  «nh2f^ 
ment  and  softening  of  the  lymphatic  ^nds,  and  high  iem. 

The  difficulty  of  explaining  the  spread  of  plague,  at  o«e  tive 
apparently  almost  insuperable,  has  at  last  beak  overcone,  o 
it  has  been  found  that  although  the  acute  pneamoiuc  plsftf 
b  undoubtedly  highly  oonta^ous,  the  spread  of  the  buboes 
and  septicaemic  forms  could  not  be  explained  on  the  saae 
hypothesis.  As  the  pneumonic  form  b  met  with  in  only  abnt 
3-5%  of  the  whole  of  the  cases,  transmission  by  direct  contag^ 
seems  to  be  an  utterly  inadequate  explanation.  In  the  aa:v=a 
of  1896,  when  the  plague  broke  out  in  India»  and  tboae  dcab^ 
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witb  the  otttSreak  came  to  tlie  condusioB  that  certain  houses 
were  ttntres  of  infection,  it  was  noticed  that  these  houses  were 
most  infective  at  night,  and  that  they  might  actually  be  centres 
of  infection  although  uninhabited;  indeed  the  infection  seemed 
to  spread  to  houses  between  which  and  the  infected  house  there 
appeared  to  be  no  intercommunication  of  any  kind.  This 
seemed  to  be  inexplicable  except  on  the  assumptioi)  that  the 
infective  agent,  the  BaciUus  Pestis,  was,  in  some  way  or  other, 
carried  by  animals.  It  had  already  been  noted  that  rats 
disappeared  from  plague-stricken  houses,  many  dying  before  the 
appearance  of  the  plague  in  the  human  population.  Simond, 
noting  these  conditions,  suggested  that  the  plague  bacillus  might 
be  transmitted  by  the  flea  from  rat  to  rat  and  from  rat  to  man. 
Although  he  was  not  able  to  demonstrate  this  connexion  he 
indicated  a  line  of  research  to  other  observers,  who,  as  knowledge 
accumulated,  were  able  to  complete  each  link  in  the  chain 
of  infection.  The  plague  bacillus  having  been  found  in  the  rat, 
the  next  step  was  to  demonstrate  its  presence  m  the  flea,  and 
living  plague  germs  were  found  in  the  stomachs  of  fleas  inhabiting 
plague-infected  houses.  Several  species  seem  to  be  able  to 
transmit  this  germ,  but  in  none  of  them  does  the  plague  bacillus 
appear  to  undergo  any  special  development —alternation  of 
generations  or  the  like — as  in  the  case  of  the  protozoon  of  malaria 
in  its  passage  from  and  to  the  mosquito  and  the  human  subject 
— it  simply  passes  unchanged  through  the  alimentary  canal 
of  the  flea,  is  excreted  in  the  faeces,  and  is  carried  into  the  wound 
made  by  the  epipharynx-mandibles  of  the  flea. 

At  I^t  three  species  of  animals,  two  rats  and  the  human 
subject,  and  three  species  of  fleas  are  involved  in  this  chain.  The 
rat  fleas  are  PuUx  cheopis  found  in  India,  and  CeratopkyUus 
fasciahUt  the  rat  flea  of  northern  Europe,  and  PuUx  irritans, 
the  common  flea,  all  of  which  have  the  power  of  transmitting 
the  disease.  In  India  of  course  the  PuUx  cheopis,  usually 
solely  associated  with  rats,  seems  to  play  the  most  prominent 
part.  The  two  rats  involved  are  the  Mus  decumanus,  or  brown 
rat,  which  is  found  in  the  sewers  and  develops  the  plague  first, 
and  the  Mus  ratlus,  the  common  black  house^rat.  From  the 
sewer-rat  the  house-rat  is  infected,  and  from  the  house-rat  man. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  rat  fleas  do  not  attack  the  human 
subject,  but,  as  the  rats  are  attacked  by  plague  and  die,  the 
infected  fleas,  starve  out  as  it  were,  leave  them  and  transfer 
their  attentions  to  other  animals  and  the  human  subject, 
infecting  many  of  those  they  bite.  Colonel  Bannerman  main- 
tains that  this  infection  takes  place  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by 
thb  chain  of  transmission,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  excreta  of  these  rats  infect  food  or  contaminate  the  soil. 
Colonel  Lamb,  summarizing  the  experimental  evidence  on  this 
question,  writes: — 

*'  I.  Cloie  contact  of  plague-infected  animals  with,  healthy 
animals,  if  fleas  are  excluded,  does  not  ^ve  rise  to  an  epizootic 
among  the  latter.  As  the  ^odowns  (expenmental  huts)  were  never 
cleaned  out.  close  contact  mcludes  contact  with  faeces  and  urine  of 
infected  animals,  and  contact  with  and  eating  of  food  contaminated 
with  faeces  and  urine  of  infected  animals  as  well  as  with  pus  from 
open  plague  ulcen;  (a)  doie  contact  of  young,  even  when  suckled 
by  plague-infected  mothers,  did  not  give  the  disease  to  the  former; 
(3)  tf  mas  are  present,  then  the  epizootic,  once  started,  spreads  from 
animal  to  animal,  the  rate  of  progress  being  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  number  of  fleas  present ;  (4)  an  epizootic  of  plague  may  start 
without  direct  contact  of  healthy  animal  and  infected  animal; 
(5)  the  rat  flea  can  convey  plague  from  rat  to  rat ;  (6)  infection  can 
take  place  without  any  contact  with  contaminated  soil;  (7}  aerial 
infection  is  excluded." 

The  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  fleas  and  fleas 
alone,  are  the  transmitting  agents  of  infection.  Bannerman 
gives  in  concise  form  similar  evidence  in  relation  to  naturally 
infected  native  houses.  Infection  is  carried  from  place  to  place 
by  fleas,  usually  on  the  body  or  in  the  clothing  of  the  human 
being.  Such  fleas,  fed  on  infected  blood,  may  remain  alive 
for  three  weeks,  and  of  this  period,  we  are  told,  may  remain 
infective  for  fifteen  days.  At  the  first  opportunity  these  fleas 
forsake  the  human  host  and  return  to  their  natural  host  the 
rat.  In  most  of  the  epidemics  there  is  a  definite  sequence  of 
events.    First  the  brown  rats  are  attacked,  then  the  black  rats. 


then  the  human  subject,  and  Cokmel  Lamb  suggests  that  after 
the  rat  disappears  the  flea  starves  for  about  three  days  and  then 
attacks  the  human  subject.  Then  comes  the  incubation  period 
of  plague,  three  days.  Following  this  is  the  period  of  average 
duration  of  the  disease,  five  or  six  days.  This  time-table,  he 
saytf,  corresponds  to  the  period — when  the  epidemics  are  at 
their  height — ^that  intervenes  between  the  maximum  death-rate 
in  rats  and  the  maximum  death-rate  in  man,  about  ten  to 
fourteen  days.  This  history  of  the  connexion  between  the  flea, 
the  rat,  and  the  human  subject  reads  almost  like  a  fairy  tale, 
but  it  is  now  one  of  the  well-authenticated  and  sober  facts  of 
modem  medicine. 

In  India,  where  the  notions  of  deablincss  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  recognized  in  Great  Britain,  most  of  the 
conditions  favourable  to  the  spread  of  the  plague  bacillus  are 
of  the  most  perfect  character.  This  organism  may  pass  into 
the  soil  with  faeces;  it  may  there  remain  for  some  time,  and  then 
be  taken  into  the  body  of  one  of  the  lower  animals,  or  of  roan, 
and  give  rise  to  a  fnsh  outbreak.  Kitasato  and  Yersin  were 
both  able  to  prove  that  soil  and  dust  from  infected  houses  contain 
the  bacillus,  that  such  bacillus  is  capable  of  inducing  an  attack 
of  plague  in  the  lower  animals,  and  that  flies  fed  on  the  dejecta 
or  other  badUus-oontaining  material,  die,  and  in  turn  contain 
badlli  which  are  capable  of  setting  up  infection.  Hankin  claims 
that  ants  may  carry  the  plague  to  and  from  rats,  and  so  to  the 
human  being.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  organbm 
rapidly  loses  its  irirulence  when  cultivated  outside  the  body; 
on  the  other  hand,  on  being  passed  through  a  series  of  animds 
its  virulence  gradually  increases.  Thus  may  be  explained,  the 
fact  that  in  most  outbreaks  of  plague  there  is  an  early  period 
during  which  the  death-rate  is  very  low;  after  a  time  the  per- 
centage mortality  is  enormously  increased,  the  virulence  of  the 
disease  bdng  very  great  and  its  course  rapid.  There  seem  to 
be  notable  differences  in  the  degree  of  stisceptibility  of  different 
races  and  different  individuals,  and  those  who  have  passed  safely 
through  an  attack  appear  to  have  acquired  a  marked  degree  of 
immunity. 

Two  methods  of  treatment,  both  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
attended  with  a  certain  degree  of  success,  arc  now  being  tried. 
Haflkine,  who  was  the  first  to  produce  a  vaccine  for  the  treatment  of 
cholera,  prepared  a  vaccine  of  a  somewhat  rimilar  type  for  the 
treatment  01  pbgue.  For  this  the  BaciUus  pesHs  is  cultivated  in 
flasks  of  bouillon;  to  thb  small  drops  or  particles  of  ghee  (Indian 
butter)  are  added ;  these  form  centres  around  which  the  organisms 
may  develop.  As  the  organisms  multiply  they  grow  down  into 
the  broth,  but  gradually  becoming  fewer  m  number  as  the  floating 
mass  on  the  surface  is  left,  they  fine  down  to  a  point  and  so  come 
to  resemble  stalactites.  These  are  broken  off,  from  time  to  time, 
by  shaking,  others  immediately  beginning  to  form  in  their  place. 
This  may  go  on  for  six  weeks.  The  flask  with  its  contents  is  then 
well  shaken  and  heated  in  a  water  bath  to  70*  C.  for  from  one  to 
three  hours.  On  testing  by  culture  the  fluid  should  now  be  sterile, 
i.e.  no  bacilli  should  remain  alive,  and  the  fluid,  ready  for  use.  may 
be  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  arm  in  a  dose  of  from 
3  cc.  for  a  man  and  2  to  2|  cc.  for  a  woman,  children  recriving  rela- 
tively small  amounts.  A  rise  of  temperature,  followed  by  malaise 
and  headache,  which  pass  off  in  about  24  hours,  is  soon  noted,  and 
some  local  swelling  and  redness  appear  at  the  seat  of  injection.' 
The  Indian  Plague  Commission  were  satisfied  that  the  use  of  this 
vaccine  diminishes  the  incidence  of  attacks  of  plague,  and  that, 
although  it  does  not  conTer  a  complete  immunity  against  the  disease, 
the  case  mortality  is  lowered.  They  are  of  opinion  also  that  protec- 
tion is  not  conferred  at  once,  but  Lieut.-Colonel  Bannerman  states 
that  the  protection  is  immediate  and  lasts  for  six  or  even  twelve 
months.  In  the  official  report  (Annual  Report  of  the  Sanitary 
Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India)  for  1904  occurs  the 
following:  "  That  its  value  is  great  is  certain,  not  only  does  it  brgely 
diminish  the  danger  of  plague  being  contracted,  but^  if  it  fails  to 
prevent  the  attack,  the  probability  of  a  fatal  event  is  reduced  by 
one-half."  .  .      ^ 

This  method  of  treatment,  however,  is  of  no  avail  In  the  case 
of  patients  already  atucked ;  for  such  cases  Yersin's  serum  treatment 
must  be  called  in.  Various  other  vaccines  have  been  described,  but 
all  consist  of  some  form  of  killed  or  attenuated  bacilli,  and  the 
results  attained  do  not  vary  very  greatly.  Yersin.  who  first  demon- 
strated the  plague  bacillus  also  devised  the  method  of  preparing  an 
"  antipest  serum."  A  horse  was  inocubted  repeatedly,  at  mtervals, 
and  with  gradually  increasing  doses  of  living  pbgue  bacilli.  It  was 
afterwards  found  that  cultures  sterilized  by  heat  served  equally 
well  for  this  inoculation  of  the  horse  and  of  course  were  much  more 
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and  by  passing  the  organism  through  these 
animals  its  virulence  may  be  maikedly  increased.  Like  tbe 
inllucnia  bacillus  and  even  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  this  organism 
may  be  piescnt  in  the  mouth  and  luntt  of  perfectly  healthy 
individuals,  and  it  Is  only  when  the  viuliiy  of  the  system  is 
lotvcred  by  cold  or  other  depressing  influences  that  pneumonia 
is  induced;  mo  factors,  the  presence  ol  the  bacillus  and  Ibc 
lowered  vitality,  being  both  necessary  lor  the  production  of  Ihii 
disease  in  the  human  subject.  It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
thai,  as  in  the  case  ol  cholera,  a  slight  inSammatory  eiudaiion 
may  supply  a  nutrient  medium  in  which  the  bacillus  rapidly 
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linKiii^.  due  to  the  specific  tubercle  bacillus. 

.    The  first  form,  acute  infective  or  epidemic  cerebTo^spinal 

lingilis.  is  usually  associated  with  Weichselbaum's  Diplit- 

ut  iitlTQcrUularis  fnfnmsilidis  (two  closely  apposed  disks), 

ch  is  found  in  the  ciudite,  especially  in  the  leucocytes,  ol 

meninges  of  the  brain  and  cord.  It  grows,  as  transparent 
inies.  on  blood-agar  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but 

out  very  rapidly  unless  rcinocuUlcd,  and  has  little  pailio- 
elic  eifect  on  any  of  (he  lower  aiunulb.  though  under  certain 
clLttons  it  has  been  found  to  produce  meningitis  uflien  injected 
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low  the  various  diseases 
yogenes  and  Streptococcus 
ylococci  and  the  Bacillus 
found.  In  other  cases, 
le  pncumococcus  and  the 
cases  of  disease  of  the 
1  meningitis  occurring  in 
iseascs,  e.g.  influenza  and 
fie  bacilli  of  these  diseases 
ncningcal  pus  or  fluid. 
ngitis  (acute  hydroccpha- 
3ung  children.  It  is  now 
is  the  result  of  the  intro- 
;  blood-vcsscis  and  lymph 
the  brain,  and  along  the 

escnt  time,  influenza  has 
broken  out  in  epidemic 
lom,  and  ufteji  has  swept 
the  period  of  incubation 
is  extremely  active  at  a 
t  one  of  the  most  rapidly- 
e  to  deal.  The  infective 
inon,  is  a  minute  bacillus 
d  0-5/X  in  thickness;  it  is 
ich  diplococcus  is  stained 
he  middle;  in  this  respect 
is  found  in  the  blood — 
ilivcly  inactive — and  in 
Tiucus.  It  is  not  easily 
,  but  in  some  cases  such 
s  preparation  may  show 
ir,  smeared  with  blood, 
iltivatiun  of  very  minute 
of  the  Diplococcus  pneu- 
r.  This  organism,  found 
ive  the  power  of  forming 
ne  after  rcrovery  seems  to 
ich  a  general  devitalizing 
anisms  which  ordinarily 
iot,  with  the  result  that 
ndilions  are  developed, 
ng  conditions  co-operate 
;  special  results  in  those 
red  nutrition  or  disease, 
1  their  work.  Hence  in 
>  usu^iUy  associated  with 
ady  been  working  up  to 
gin  of  reserve  power  had 
:>r  this  reason  that  rest, 
important  and  successful 
lion. 

.  Indies  and  the  north- 
•comc  epidemic  wherever 
gh,  Cbpocially  along  the 
.  of  North  America.  It 
tive  fevers  in  which  the 
systems,  and  especially 
i8q7  Sanarclli  reported, 
t  he  had  found  a  bacillus 
Jncys,  and  in  the  cells  of 
mcnlary  tract,  of  yellow 
,  were  perfectly  distinct 
ing  in  the  tissues  in  the 
like  those  of  the  bacillus 
all  the  ordinary  artificial 
uicd  cncls,  usually  about 
d  as  tht-y  are  long.  They 
ily  by  most  of  the  aniline 
gelatine.  They  flourish 
lark,  in  badly-ventilated, 
r  some  lime  in  sea- water: 


these  facts,  as  Sanarclli  points  out,  may  afford  an  explanation 
of  the  special  persistence  of  yellow  fever  in  old,  badly-ventilated 
ships,  and  in  dark,  dirty  and  insanitary  sea-coast  towns.  Once 
the  organism,  whatever  it  may  be,  finds  its  way  into  the  system, 
it  soon  makes  its  presence  felt,  and  toxic  symptoms  arc  developed. 
The  temperature  rises;  the  pulse,  at  first  rapid,  gradually  slows 
down;  and  after  some  lime  persistent  vomiting  of  bile  comes 
on.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  the  temperature  and  pulse 
fall,  and  there  is  a  period  during  which  the  patient  appears 
comparatively  well;  this  is  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  icterus 
and  scanty  secretion  of  urine.  There  may  be  actual  anuria, 
or  the  small  quantity  of  urine  passed  may  be  loaded  with  casts 
and  albumen;  delirium,  convulsions  and  haemorrhages  from 
all  the  mucous  surfaces  may  now  occur,  or  secondary  infections 
uf  various  kinds,  boik,  abscesses,  suppurations  and  septicaemia, 
may  result.  These  often  prove  fatal  when  the  patient  appears 
to  be  almost  convalescent  from  the  original  disease.  As  regards 
prognosis,  it  has  been  found  that  the  "  lower  the  initial  tempera- 
ture the  milder  will  the  case  be  "  (Macpherson).  An  initial 
temperature  of  io6**  F.  is  an  exceedingly  unfavourable  sign. 
Patients  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcohol  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more 
severely  affeaed  than  are  others.  Treatment  is  principally 
directed  towards  prevention  and  towards  the  alleviation  of 
symptoms,  though  Sanarelli  has  hopes  that  an  *'  anti  "-scrum 
may  be  useful.  More  recently  S.  Flexner,  working  with  the 
American  Commission,  isolated  another  organism,  which,  he 
maintains,  is  the  ptathogenetic  agent  in  the  production  of  yellow 
fever;  whilst  Duriiam  and  Myers  maintain  that  a  small  bacillus 
previously  observed  by  G.  M.  Sternberg  and  others  is  the  true 
cause  of  thb  disease. 

Professor  Boyce,  enumerating  the  hypotheses  as  to  the  cause  of 
yellow  fever,  points  out  that  as  in  the  cose  of  malaria,  suspicion 
turned  to  "  that  form  of  Miasm  which  was  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  mixture,  in  a  marsh  or  on  a  mud  flat,  of  salt  with  fresh 
water."  It  was  early  recognized  that  yellow  fever  was  not 
carried  directly  from  person  to  person,  but  little  of  definite 
character  was  known  as  to  the  poison  and  the  method  of  its 
dissemination,  and  Fergiisson  states  that  "it  is  a  terrestrial 
poison  which  high  atmospheric  heat  generates  amongst  the 
newly  arrived,  and  without  that  heal  it  cannot  exist."  The 
following  passage  from  Beauperihuy  (see  his  collected  papers 
published  in  1891)  is  quoted  by  Boyce:  *'  But  rubbish  1  the 
small  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  marsh  gas  which 
might  arise  from  a  marsh  could  not  possibly  hurt  a  fly,  much 
less  a  man.  Il  is  not  that,  it  is  a  mosquito  called  in  Cumana 
the  *  Zancudo  bobo,'  the  striped  or  domestic  mosquito." 
Beauperthuy,  recently  as  he  wrote,  then  stood  almost  alone 
in  this  opinion.  Now  we  know  that  yellow  fever,  in  common 
with  other  specific  diseases,  is  caused  by  the  action  of  an  organized 
virus.  The  search  for  a  vegetable  parasite,  bacillus  or  micro- 
coccus, as  above  indicated,  has  been  very  close  and  strenuous, 
but  it  may  now  be  held  that  up  to  the  present  no  bacillus  or 
micrococcus,  well  authenticated  as  capable  of  causing  yellow 
fever,  has  been  discovered.  Latterly  a  search  has  been  made  for 
protozoal  organisms,  organisms  similar  to  those  present  in  the 
blood  of  malarious  patients  and  like  conditions,  or  for  spiro- 
chaetes  similar  to  those  associated  with  relapsing  fever,  and 
Boyce  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  spirochaete  has  recently 
been  identified  in  the  tissues  taken  from  cases  of  yellow  fever. 
It  has  however  been  demonstrated  that  the  virus,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  carried  by  a  s[)ecies  of  mosquito;  this  seems  to  favour 
the  protozoan  hypothesis,  especially  as  it  is  found  that  the 
Slegomyia  fasciata,  Fab.  (or  5.  calopus,  Meig.),  after  taking  the 
blood  from  an  infected  patient  b  not  infective  immediately 
but  only  becomes  capable  of  infecting  by  its  bite  at  the  end 
of  twelve  days.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  residence 
in  this  mosquito  is  necessary  for  the  material  to  become 
fully  infective.  During  this  period  some  special  meta- 
morphosis may  occur,  and  metamorphosis  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  parasite,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  time 
may  be  required  for  it  to  make  its  way  to  some  position  from 
which  it  may  emerge  from   the   mosquito  when  that  insect 
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"strikes."  In  the  interval  between  the  bite  of  fin  infected 
Stegomyia  and  the  api>earance  of  the  disease  (5  or  6  days)  the 
blood  of  the  patient  contains  a  virus  which,  when  taken  into  the 
mosquito,  may  develop  into  the  infective  material;  moreover, 
this  virus  persists  alive  and  active  fot  three  days  after  the 
disease  is  fully  developed,  but  at  the  end  of  this  time  it  dis- 
appears, so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  its  infective  power  is  concerned, 
from  the  blood,  secretions  and  tissues  of  the  patient.  Further, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  infective  virus  is  ever  transmitted 
directly  from  the  patient  in  secretions  or  in  fact  in  anything 
but  blood  or  blood-serum.  The  infective  material ,  then,  is  present 
in  the  human  subject  for  about  eight  days,  during  which  the 
blood  and  even  the  blood-scrum  may  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  infective  agent.  If  during  this  period  the  patient  is  bitten 
by  the  Stegomyia  the  mosquito  cannot  distribute  the  infection  for 
twelve  days,  but  after  this  the  power  of  tfansmitting  reinfection 
persists  for  weeks  and  even  months  during  cold  weather  when 
the  insect  is  torpid.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  warm  weather 
comes  round  and  the  mosquito  becomes  active  and  again  begins 
to  bite  there  is  evidence  that  it  stiU  maintains  its  power  of 
transmitting  infection;  indeed  Boyce  states  that  mosquitos 
infected  in  one  year  are  capable  of  transmitting  infection  and 
starting  a  fresh  epidemic  in  the  following  warm  season.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  a  mosquito  by  a  single  bite  is  capable  of 
setting  up  an  attack  of  the  disease,  we  see  how  important  is 
this  question. 

The  Stegomyia,  known  as  the  domestic  or  house  mosquito, 
b  spoken  of  as  the  "  Tiger  "  mosquito, "  Scots'  Grey,"  or  "  Black 
and  White  Mosquito,"  from  the  fact  that  there  is  "  a  lyre- 
shaped  pattern  in  white  on  the  back  of  the  thorax,  transvezse 
white  bands  on  the  abdomen,  and  white  spots  on  the  sides  of 
the  thorax;  while  the  legs  have  white  bands  with  the  last  hind 
tarsal  joint  also  white  "  (Boyce).  It  is  also  spoken  of  as  the 
"  cistern  mosquito,"  as  it  breeds  in  the  cisterns,  barrels,  water 
butts,  &c.,  containing  the  only  water-supply  of  many  houses. 
It  may  pass  through  its  various  stages  of  development  in  any 
fmall  vessels,  but  the  larvae  are  not  usuaUy  found  in  naturd 
collections  of  water,  such  as  gutters,  pools  or  wells,  if 
the  ovipositing  insect  can  gain  access  to  cleaner  and  purer 
water. 

The  egg  of  the  Stegomyia  deposited  on  the  waticr  develops  in 
from  10  to  to  hours  into  the  larval  form,  the  so-called  "  wiggle- 
waggle."  It  remains  in  this  stage  for  from  i  to  8  days,  then 
becomes  A  pupa,  and  within  48  hours  becomes  a  fuUy  developed 
mosquito.  The  larvae  can  only  develop  if  they  are  left  in 
water,  though  a  very  small  amount  of  water  will  serve  to  keep 
them  alive.  The  eggs  on  the  other  hand  are  very  resistant, 
and  even  when  removed  from  water  may  continue  viable  for 
as  long  a  period  as  three  months.  The  Stegomyia  affects  clean 
water-butts  and  dstcms  by  preference.  Consequently  its 
presence  is  not  confined  to  unhygienic  districts;  they  may, 
however,  "  seek  refuge  for  breeding  purposes  in  the  shallow 
street  drains  and  wells  in  the  town."  The  Stegomyia  does  not 
announce  its  advent  and  attack  by  a  **  ping  "  such  as  that  made 
by  the  Anopheles,  it  works  perfectly  noiselessly  and  almost 
ceaselessly  (from  5  p.m.  to  early  morning)  so  that  any  human 
beings  in  its  neighbourhood  are  not  safe  from  its  attadis  either 
afternoon  or  night. 

The  most  important  prophyUctic  measures  against  the  Stego- 
myia are  ample  mosquito  nets  "  with  a  gauge  of  eighteen 
meshes  to  the  inch  "  (Boyce),  so  arranged  that  the  person  sleeping 
may  not  come  near  the  net;  these  nets  should  be  used  not  only 
at  night  but  at  the  afternoon  siesta.  Then  the  Kvxng  room 
should  be  screened  against  the  entrance  of  these  pests,  thorough 
ventilation  should  be  secured;  and  all  pools  and  stagnant  waters, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  houses,  should  be  drained, 
water-butts  and  cisterns  should  be  screened  and  all  stagnant 
waters  oiled  with  kerosene  or  petroleum,  where  drainage  is 
impossible.  What  has  been  done  through  the  carrying  out 
of  these  and  similar  measures  may  be  gathered  from  the  record 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  In  1884  the  French  Panama  Canal 
Company,  employing  from  15,000  to  18,000  men,  lost  by  death 


60  per  1000  annually  On  1885  over  70  per  toco).  In  1904, 
when  the  Americans  had  taken  over  the  work  of  coiotniction. 
Col.  W.  C.  Gorgas  undertook  to  dear  the  country  oiiht  Stegomyia, 
and  within  two  or  thrfc  years  yellow  fever  had  been  eradicated. 
The  death-rate  from  malaria  was  also  greatly  diminisbed,  and 
by  the  end  of  1907  the  death-rate  per  annum  *"***"gM  45,000 
workers  was  only  x8  per  xooo,  a  lower  death-rate  than  isoaet  with 
in  many  large  English  towns.  Similar  examples  might  be  dted 
from  other  places,  but  the  above  is  sufficiently  striking  to  carry 
conviction  that  tbe  methods  employed  in  carxyiog  on  the 
warfare  against  tropical  diseases  have  been  attended  with 
unexampled  success.  These  diseases,  at  one  tinoe  so  greatly 
feared,  are  now  so  much  under  control  that  some  one  has  said 
"  ere  long  we  shall  be  sending  our  patients  to  the  tropics  in  seardi 
of  a  health  resorL" 

WeiTs  iistase,  a  disease  which  may  be  oonidered  aloBK  ^"th 
acute  yellow  atrophy  and  yellow  fever,  b  one  in  which  there  hk  mm 
acute  febrile  conaition,  associated  with  jaundice,  inflammatioa  of 
the  kidney  Mt^  enlargement  of  the  spken.  It  appears  to  be  a  toxic 
condition  of  a  less  acute  character,'  however,  than  the  other  two» 
in  which  the  functions  and  structure  of  the  liver  and  kidney  are 
specially  interfered  with.  There  b  a  marked  affection  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tyrstem.  and  the  nervous  system  b  also  in  aooie  cases 
profoundly  involved.  Haemorrhage  into  the  mucous  and  serous 
membranes  b  a  marked  feature.  The  liver  cclb  and  kidnev  cpitluB- 
Hum  undcrso  fatty  changes,  though  in  the  earlier  staga  tbov  b  a 
cloudy  swelling,  probably  also  toxic  in  or^n.  Otguusou  of  tke 
Proteus  group,  which  appear  to  have  the  power,  in  certain  arena- 
stances,  m  forming  toxic  substances  in  larger  quantities  than  caa  be 
readily  destroyed  by  the  liver,  and  which  then  make  their  appear- 
ance m  the  kidney  and  spleen,  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  thin 
condition. 

Diphtkeria. — In  regard  to  no  disease  has  medical  opinion  under- 
gone greater  modification  than  it  has  in  respect  of  dipbtberia. 
Accurately  applied,  bacteriology  has  here  ^ned  one  of  its 
greatest  triumphs.  Not  only  have  'the  aetiology  and  diag;aoss 
of  this  disease  been  made  clear,  but  knowledge  acquired  in 
connexion  with  the  production  of  the  disease  hsA  been  applied 
to  a  most  successful  method  of  treatment.  In  1875  Klebs 
described  a  small  bacillus  with  rounded  ends,  and  with,  here 
and  there,  small  clear  unstained  ^>aces  in  its  substance.  He, 
however,  also  described  streptococci  as  present  in  certain  cases 
of  diphtheria,  and  concluded  that  there  must  be  two  kinds  of 
diphtheria,  one  associated  with  each  of  these  organisnis.  la 
1883  he  again  took  up  the  question;  and  in  the  foQowing  year 
Loeffler  gave  a  systematic  description  of  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus,  which  was  afterwards  proved  by 
Roux  and  Yersin  and  many  other  observers  to  be  the  coatsa 
causans  of  diphtheria.  This  bacillus  U  a  slightly-curved  rod 
with  rounded,  pointed,  or  club-shaped  end  or  ends  (ace  Rate 
II.  fig  9).  It  is  usually  from  i*s  to  Sf  or  more  in  length  and 
from  0-3  to  0-5/I  in  breadth;  rarely  it  may  be  considerably 
larger  in  both  dimensions.  It  is  non-motile,  and  may  cxhibk 
great  variety  of  form,  according  to  the  age  of  the  culture  and  the 
nature  of  the  medium  upon  which  it  b  growing.  It  b  stained 
by  Gram's  method  if  the  decoloriang  process  be  not  too  pro- 
longed, and  also  by  Loeffler's  methylene-Uue  method.  Except 
in  the  very  young  forms,  it  b  readily  recognisable  by  a  series 
of  transverse  alternate  stained  and  unstained  bands.  The 
bacillus  may  be  wedge-shaped,  spindle-shaped,  conuna-shaped 
or  ovoid.  In  the  shorter  forms  the  polar  staining  b  usnafty  wcfl 
marked;  in  the  longer  bacilli,  the  transverse  stiiatioo.  Very 
characteristic  club-shaped  forms  or  branching  filaments  are  met 
with  in  old  cultures,  or  where  there  b  a  superabundance  of  nctri- 
tive  material.  In  what  may  be  called  the  handle  of  the  dub 
the  banded  appearance  b  ^)eda]Iy  well  muked.  Tbese  specific 
bacilli  are  found  in  large  numbers  on  the  surface  of  the  diphtber* 
itic  membrane  (Plate  II.  fig.  xo),  and  may  easily  be  detached 
for  bacteriological  examination.  In  certain  cases  they  may  be 
found  by  direct  microscopic  examination,  especially  when  they 
are  stained  by  Gram's  method,  but  it  b  far  more  easy  to  denwe- 
strate  their  presence  by  the  culture  method.  On  LoefSer's 
special  medium  the  bacilli  flourish  so  well  at  body-temperature — 
about  37*  C— that,  like  the  cholera  bacillus,  they  outgrow  the 
other  organisms  present,  and  may  be  (Stained  in  comparatively 
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purer  cnltnre.  ■  Distinct  colonies  may  often  be  found  as  early 
as  the  eigiith  or  twelfth  hour  of  incubation;  in  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  hours  they  appear  as  rounded,  elevatcdt  moderately 
translucent,  greyish  white  cobnies,  with  a  yellow  tinge,  the 
surface  moist  and  the  margins  sli^tly  irregular  or  scalloped. 
They  are  thicker  and  somewhat  more  opaque  in  the  centre. 
When  the  colonies  are  few  and  widely  separated,  each  may  grow 
to  a  considerable  size,  4  to  5  mm.;  but  when  more  numerous  and 
closer  together,  they  remain  small  and  almost  invariably  discrete, 
with  distinct  intervals  between  them.  In  older  growths  the 
central  opacity  becomes  more  marked  and  the  crenation  more 
distinct,  the  moist,  shiny  appearance  being  lost.  When  the 
surface  of  the  serum  is  dry,  the  growth,  as  a  rule,  docs  not  attain 
any  very  large  size. 

These  "  pure  "  colonies,  when  sown  in  slightly  alkaline  broth, 
grow  with  great  vigour;  and  if  a  small  amount  of  such  a  48 
hours'  culture  be  injected  under  the  skin  of  a  gmnea-pig,  the 
animal  succumbs,  with  a  marked  local  reaction  and  distinct  symp- 
toms of  toxic  poisoning  very  similar  to  those  met  with  in  cases  of 
diphtheria  of  the  human  subject.   Rouz  and  Yersin  demonstrated 
that  the  poison  was  not  contained  in  the  bodies  of  the  bacilli, 
but  that  it  was  formed  and  thrown  out  by  them  from  and  into 
the  nutrient  medium.   Moreover,  they  couJd  produce  all  the  toxic 
symptoms,  the  local  reactions,  and  even  the  paralysis  which 
often  loUows  the  disease  in  the  human  subject,  by  mjcctmg  the 
culture  from  which  they  had  previously  removed  the  whole  of 
the  diphtheria  bacilli  by  filtration.     This  cultivation,  then, 
contains  a  poisonous  material,  which,  incapable  of  multiplying 
in  the  tissues,  may  be  given  in  carefully  graduated  doses.    If, 
therefore,  there  is  anything  in  the  theory  that  tissues  may  be 
gradually  "acclimatized  "  to  the  poisons  of  these  toxic  substances, 
they  saw  that  it  should  be  possible  to  prove  it  in  connexion 
with  this  disease.    Bchring,  going  still  further,  found  that  the 
tissues  so  acclimatized  have  the  power  of  producing  a  substance 
capable  of  neutralizing  the  toxin,  a  substance  which,  at  first 
confined  to  the  cells,  when  formed  in  large  quantities  overflows 
into  the  fluids  of  the  blood,  with  which  it  is  distributed  through- 
out the  body.    The  bulk  of  this  toxin-neutralizing  substance 
remains  in  the  blood-serum  after  separation  of  the  clot.    In 
proof  of  this  he  showed  that  (1)  if  this  serum  be  injeaed  into 
an  animal  before  it  is  inoculated  with  even  more  than  a  lethal 
dose  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  or  its  products,   the  animal 
remains  perfectly  well;   (2)  a  certain  quantity  of  this  serum, 
mixed  with  diphtheria  toxin  and  injected  into  a  guinea-pig,  gives 
rise  to  no  ill  effects;  and  (3)  that  even  when  injected  some 
hours  after  the  bacillus  or  its  toxins,  the  scrum  is  still  capable 
of  neutralizing  the  action  of  these  substances.    In  these  experi- 
ments we  have  the  germ  of  the  present  antitoxic  treatment 
which  has  so  materially  diminished  the  percentage  mortality 
in  diphtheria.    This  serum  may  also  be  used  as  a  prophylactic 
agent. 

The  antitoJDC  serum  as  now  used  it  prepared  by  injecting  Into 
the  subcutaneous  tisoucs  of  a  horac  the  products  of  the  diphtheria 
bacillus.     The  bacillus,  grown  in  broth  containing  peptone  and 
blood-wrum  or  blood-plasma,  is  filtered  and  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  68*  or  70*  C.  for  one  hour.    It  then  contains  only  a  small  amount 
of  active  toxin,  but  injected  into  the  horac  it  renders  that  animal 
htghl}^  insusceptible  to  the  action  of  strong  diphtheria  toxins,  and 
even  induces  tne  production  of  a  conrnderable  amount  of  antitoxin. 
This  productbn  01  antitoxin,  however,  may  be  accelerated  by  sub- 
sequent  repeated  injections,    with    increasing    doses    of    strong 
diphtheria  toxin,  which  may  be  so  powcriul  that  |  to  ^  of  a  drop,  or 
even  Icsa,  is  a  fatal  dose  for  a  mcaium-siicd  guinea-ptg.    The  anti- 
toxic scrum  so  prepared  may  contain  aoo,  400,  600  or  even  more 
**  units  '*  of  antitoxin  per  c.c. — the  unit  being  that  quantity  of 
antitoinn  that  will  so  far  neutralize  100  lethal  doses  j|a  lethal  dose  is 
the  smallest  quantity  that  will  kill  a  a50-gnimme  guinea-pig  on  the 
fifth  day)  of  toxin  for  a  250-gramnie  guinca-pig,  that  tne  animal 
continues  alive  on  the  fifth  day  from  the  injection.    This,  however, 
is  a  purely  arbitrary  standard  of  neutralizing  power,  as  it  Is  found 
that,  owing  to  the  complicated  structure  of  the  toxin,  the  neutraliz- 
ing and  the  lethal  powers  do  not  always  go  hand  in  hand ;  but  as  the 
toxin   used  in  testing  the  antitoxin  is  always  compared  with  the 
original  standard,  accurate  results  are  easily  obtained. 

Diphtheria,  though  sttU  prevalent  in  cities,  has  now  lost  many 
of  its  terrors.    In  the  laige  hospitals  under  the  Metropolitan 


Asylums  Board  the  death-rate  feD  from  nearly  40%  in  2889 
to  under  xo%  in  1903;  and  if  antitoxm  be  given  as.soon  as  the 
disease  manifests  itself,  the  morUhty  is  brought  down  to  a  very 
insignificant  figure.  It  has  been  maintamed  that  as  soon  as 
antitoxin  came  into  use  the  number  of  cases  of  paralysis  increased 
rather  than  diminished.  This  may  be  readily  understood  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  many  patients  recover  under  the  use 
of  antitoxin  who  would  undoubtedly  have  succumbed  in  the 
pre-antitoxin  da>'S,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that 
although  the  antitoxin  introduced  neutrahzes  the  free  toxin 
and  prevents  its  further  action  on  the  tissues,  it  cannot  entirely 
neutralize  that  which  is  already  actmg  on  the  cells,  nor  can  it 
make  good  damage  already  done  before  it  is  injected.  Even 
allowing  that  antitoxm  is  not  accountable  for  the  whole  of  the 
improvement  in  the  percentage  mortality  statbtics  since  1896,  it 
has  undoubtedly  accounted  for  a  very  large  proportion  of 
recoveries.  Antitoxin  often  cuts  short  functional  albummuna, 
but  it  cannot  repair  damage  already  done  to  the  renal  epilhehum 
before  the  antitoxin  was  given  The  dmical  evidence  of  the 
value  of  antitoxin  in  the  rehef  that  it  affords  to  the  patient 
is  even  more  important  than  that  derived  from  the  consideration 
of  statistics. 

The  diphtheria  bacillus  or  its  poison  acts  locally  as  a  caustic  and 
irritant,  and  generally  or  constitutionally  as  a  protoplasmic  poison, 
the  most  evident  lesions  produced  by  it  being  degeneration  of  nerves 
and  muscfes,  and.  in  acute  cases,  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels. Other  organisms,  streptococci  or  staphylococci,  when 
present,  may  undoubtedly  increase  the  mortality  by  producing 
secondary  complications,  which  end  in  suppuration.  Diphtheria 
bacilli  may  also  be  found  in  pus,  as  m  the  dtM:harges  from  cases  of 
otorrhoca. 

Tetanus  (£0ei(/av).— Although  tetanus  was  one  of  the  later 
diseases  to  which  a  definite  micro-organismal  origm  could  be 
assigned,  it  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  disease  typical  of 
the  "septic"  group.  In  1885  Nicolaier  described  an  organism 
multiplying  outside  the  body  and  capable  of  setting  up  tetanus, 
but  this  was  only  obtained  in  pure  culture  by  Kiiasato,  a 
Japanese,  and  by  the  Italians  in  1889.  It  has  a  very  character- 
istic series  of  appearances  at  different  stages  of  its  development. 
First  it  grows  as  long,  very  slender  threads,  which  rapidly  break 
up  into  shorter  sections  from  4  tos/i  in  length  (see  Plate  II.  fig. 
1 1 ).  In  these  shorter  rods  spores  may  appear  on  the  second  or  up 
to  the  seventh  day,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  the 
growth  occurs.  The  rods  then  assume  a  very  characteristic  pin  or 
drumstick  form;  they  are  non-motile,  are  somewhat  rounded  at 
the  ends,  and  at  one  end  the  spore,  which  is. of  greater  diameter 
than  the  rod,  causes  a  very  considerable  expansion.  Before 
sporulalion  the  organisms  arc  distinctly  motile,  occurring  in  rods 
of  different  lengths,  in  most  cases  surrounded  by  bundles  of  beau- 
tiful flagclla,  which  at  a  later  stage  arc  thrown  off,  the  presence 
of  flagella  corresponding  very  closely  with  the  **  motile  "  period. 
The  bacillus  grows  best  at  the  tcmpcraturc  of  the  body;  it 
becomes  inactive  at  14**  C.  at  the  one  extreme,  and  at  from  42^ 
to  43**  C.  at  the  other;  in  the  latter  case  involution  forms,  clubs 
and  branching  and  degenerated  forms,  often  make  their  appear- 
ance. It  is  killed  by  exposure  for  an  hour  to  a  temperature  of 
from  60"  to  65*  C;  the  spores  however  are  very  resistant  to  the 
action  of  heat,  as  they  withstand  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water  for  several  minutes.  The  organism  has  been  found  in 
garden  earth,  in  the  excrement  of  animals — horses — and  in 
dust  taken  from  the  streets  or  from  living-rooms,  especially 
when  it  has  been  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  a  considerable 
period.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  in,  and  separated  from 
the  pus  of  woimds  (see  Plate  II.  fig.  22)  In  patients  suffering 
from  lockjaw,  though  it  is  then  invariably  found  associated 
with  the  micro-organisms  that  give  rise  to  suppuration. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  bacillus  is  a  strict  snaCrobe* 
and  can  only  grow  when  free  oxygen  has  been  removed  from  the 
cultivation  medium.  It  may  be  cultivated  in  gelatine  to  which  has 
been  added  from  3  to  3%  of  grape-sugar,  when,  along  the  line  of  the 
stab  culture,  it  forms  a  delicate  growth,  almost  like  a  fir-tree,  the 
tip  of  which  never  comes  quite  to  the  surface  of  the  gelatine.  The 
most  luxuriant  growth — evidenced  by  the  longest  branches— occurs 
in  the  depth  of  the  gelatine  away  from  free  oxygen.  After  a  time  the 
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gelatine  becomes  sticky,  and  then  undergoes  slow  liquefaction,  the 
KTowth  sinking  and  leaving  the  upper  layers  comparatively  clear. 
This  organism  is  not  an  obligate  parasite,  but  a  facultative:  it  may 
grow  outside  the  body  and  remain  alive  (or  long  periods. 

Lockjaw  is  most  common  amongst  agricultural  labourers, 
gardeners,  soldiers  on  campaign,  m  those  who  go  about  with 
bare  feet,  or  who,  like  young  children,  are  liable  to  get  their 
knees  or  hands  accidentally  wounded  by  rough  contact  wiih 
the  ground.  Anythmg  which  devitalizes  the  tissues— such  as 
cold,  bruising,  malnutrition,  the  action  of  other  organisms  and 
their  products — may  all  be  predisposing  factors,  in  so  far  as 
they  place  the  tissue  at  a  disadvantage  and  allow  of  the  multipli- 
cation and  development  of  the  speafic  bacillus  of  tetanus.  In 
order  to  produce  the  disease,  it  is  not  suifiaent  merely  to  inocu- 
late tetanus  bacilli,  especially  where  resistant  animals  are 
concerned:  they  must  be  injected  along  with  some  of  their 
toxins  or  with  other  organisms,  the  presence  of  which  seems  to 
increase  the  power  of,  or  assist,  the  tetanus  organism,  by  divert- 
ing the  activity  of  the  cells  and  so  allowing  the  bacillus  to 
develop.  The  poison  formed  by  this  organism  resembles  the 
enzymes  and  diphtheria  poison,  in  that  it  Is  destroyed  at  a 
temperature  of  65"  C.  in  about  five  mmutes,  and  even  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body  soon  loses  its  strength,  although,  when 
kept  on  ice  and  protected  from  the  action  of  light,  it  retains  its 
specific  properties  for  months.  Though  slowly  formed,  it  is 
tremendously  potent,  ik»!w»  part  of  a  drop  (the  five-millionth 
part  of  a  cc.)  of  the  broth  in  which  an  active  culture  has  been 
allowed  to  grow  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  being  sufficient  to 
kill  a  mouse  in  twenty-four  hours,  ih  of  a  drop  killing  a  rabbit, 
ig  a  dog,  or  i^  of  a  drop  a  fowl  or  a  pigeon;  it  is  from  xoo  to  400 
times  as  active  as  strychmne,  and  400  times  as  poisonous  as 
atropine  It  has  been  observed  that,  quite  apart  from  size, 
animals  exhibit  different  degrees  of  susceptibility.  Frogs  kept 
at  their  ordinary  temperature  are  exceedingly  insusceptible, 
but  when  they  are  kept  warm  it  is  possible  to  tetanizc  them, 
though  only  after  a  somewhat  prolonged  incubation  period,  such 
as  is  met  with  in  very  chronic  cases  of  tetanus  in  the  human 
subject.  In  experimentally-produced  tetanus  the  spasms 
usually  commence  and  are  most  pronounced  in  the  musdcs  near 
the  site  of  inoculation.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  this 
was  because  the  poison  acted  directly  upon  the  nerve  termina- 
tions, or  possibly  upon  the  muscles  ^  but  as  it  is  now  known  that 
it  acts  directly  on  the  cells  of  the  central  nervous  system,  it 
may,  as  in  the  case  of  rabies,  find  its  way  along  the  lymphatic 
channels  of  the  nerves  to  those  points  of  the  central  nervous 
system  with  which  these  nerves  are  directly  connected,  ^>asms 
occurring  in  the  course  of  the  muscular  distribution  of  the  nerves 
that  receive  their  impulses  from  the  cells  of  that  area.  As  the 
amount  of  toxin  Introduced  may  be  contained  in  a  very  small 
quantity  of  fluid  and  still  be  very  dilute,  the  local  reaction  of  the 
connective-tissue  cells  may  be  exceedingly  slight;  consequently 
a  very  small  wound  may  allow  of  the  introduction  of  a  strong 
poisonous  dose.  Many  of  the  cases  of  so-called  idiopathic 
tetanus  are  only  idiopathic  because  the  wound  is  trifling  in 
character,  and,  unless  suppuration  has  taken  place,  has  healed 
rapidly  after  the  poison  has  been  introduced.  In  tetanus,  as 
in  diphtheria,  the  organisms  producing  the  poison,  if  found  in 
the  body  at  all,  are  developed  only  at  the  seat  of  inoculation; 
they  do  not  make  their  way  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  In 
this  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  aU  the  earlier 
experiments  with  the  blood  from  tetanus  patients  gave  absolutely 
negative  results.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  production 
of  tetanus  toxin  in  a  wound  soon  ceases,  owing  to  the  arrest  of 
the  development  of  the  bacillus,  even  in  cases  that  ultimately 
succumb  to  the  disease.  Roux  and  VaUlard,  however,  maintain 
that  no  case  of  tetanus  can  be  treated  with  any  prospect  of  success 
unless  the  focus  into  which  the  bacilli  have  been  introduced  is 
freely  removed.  The  antitetanus  serum  was  the  first  antitoxic 
scrum  produced.  It  is  found,  however,  that  though  the  anti- 
tetanic  serum  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  prophylactic,  and  of 
preventing  the  appearance  of  tetanic  symptoms  in  animals  that 
are  afterwards,  or  simultaneously,  injected  with  tetanus  toxin. 


it  does  not  give  very  satisfactory  results  when  it  b  injected  after 
tetanic  symptoms  have  made  their  appearance.  It  would 
appear  that  in  such  cases  the  tetanus  poison  has  become  too 
firmly  bound  up  with  the  protoplasm  of  the  nerve  cells,  and  has 
already  done  a  considerable  amount  of  damage. 

(6)  More  Chronic  Infective  Diuaus  {Tisswt  Parasites). 

Tuberculosis. — ^In  no  quarter  of  the  field  of  preventive  oiedidoe 
have  more  important  results  accrued  from  the  discoii-ery  <rf  a 
specific  infective  organism  than  in  the  case  of  Koch's  dcmoo- 
stration  and  separation  in  pure  culture  of  the  tubcrde  badUus 
and  the  association  of  this  bacillus  with  the  transmission  of 
tuberculosis.  In  connexion  with  diagnosis— both  directly  from 
observation  of  the  organism  in  the  Sputum  and  urine  of  tuber- 
culous patients,  and  indirectly  through  the  tuberculin  test, 
especially  on  animals — this  discovery  has  been  of  xTry  great 
importance,  and  through  a  study  of  the  Ufe-history  of  the  bscilljs 
and  its  relation  to  animal  tissues  much  has  been  learned  as  to 
the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  and  something  even  as  to 
methods  of  treatment.  One  of  the  great  difiicukies  met  viih 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  study  of  this  organism  was  its  skiv, 
though  per^stent,  growth  At  first  cultivations  in  fluid  medii 
were  not  kept  sufficiently  long  under  observation  to  allofr  of  lis 
growth;  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  pure  cnliures.  ir<i 
then  to  keep  them,  and  in  impure  cultures  the  luberdc  bacUi 
were  rapidly  overgrown.  Taken  directly  from  the  body,  th.>> 
do  not  grow  on  most  of  the  ordinary  media,  and  it  was  or.!/ 
when  Koch  used  solidified  blood-serum  that  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  pure  cultures.  Though  they  may  now  be  deroonstraifd 
by  what  appear  to  be  very  simple  methods,  before  these  metbcKis 
were  devised  it  was  practically  impossible  to  obtain  any  satis- 
factory results. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  staining  of  the  tubeide  hadllus 
is  that  when  once  it  has  taken  up  fuchsin,  or  gentian  violet,  it 
retains  the  stain  much  more  firmly  than  do  most  organisms  and 
tissues,  so  that  if  a  specimen  be  thoroughly  stained  with  fuck&io 
and  then  decolorized  by  a  mineral  add — 25%  of  sulphtinc  ad«i, 
say — ^although  the  colour  is  washed  out  of  the  tissues  and  most 
other  organisms,  the  tubercle  bacilli  retain  it;  and  even  after 
the  section  has  been  stained  with  methylene-blue,  to  bring  the 
other  tissues  and  organisms  into  view,  these  bacilli  still  remain 
bright  red,  and  stand  out  prominently  on  a  blue  backgrottod. 
If  a  small  fragment  of  tuberculous  tissue  be  pounded  in  a  strrik 
mortar  and  smeared  over  the  surface  of  inspissated  blood-serum 
solidified  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and  if  evapoiaticA 
be  prevented,  dry  scaly  growths  make  thdr  appearance  at  tfce 
end  of  some  fourteen  days.  If  these  be  rdnoculated  throcgb 
several  generations,  they  ultimately  assume  a  more  sapR>pb}tic 
character,  and  will  grow  in  broth  containing  $%  of  glyceria.  cr 
on  a  peptone  beef-agar  to  which  a  similar  quantity  of  ^yceria 
has  been  added.  On  these  media  the  tubcrde  badDus  grovs 
more  luxuriantly,  though  after  a  time  its  virulence  appears  to  be 
diminished.  On  blood-scrum  its  virulence  is  preserved  for  la:% 
periods  if  successive  cultivations  be  made.  It  occurs  in  the 
tissues  or  in  cultivations  as  a  delicate  rod  or  thread  1-5  to  3SP  ^^ 
length  and  about  o-a  to  0*5^1  in  thickness  (see  Plate  II.,  fig.  15'- 
It  is  usually  slightly  curved,  and  two  rods  may  be  arranged  end  to 
end  at  an  open  angle.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  tubrrck 
bacilli  contain  spores,  but  little  masses  of  deeply-stained  proto- 
plasm can  be  seen,  alternating  with  dear  spaca  withb  the 
sheath;  these  clear  spaces  have  been  held  to  be  spores.  Tlis 
organism  is  foimd  in  the  lungs  and  ^utum  in  various  fonas  d 
consumption;  it  is  met  with  in  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  istcsiiM, 
in  the  lymph  spaces  around  the  veaseb  in  tuberculous  neningit:!. 
in  tuberculous  nodules  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  tuberrulras 
disease  of  the  skin— lupus.  It  is  found  also  in  the  tubercaktd 
lesions  of  animak;  in  the  thrcMit-glands,  tonsils,  spleen  and  boats 
of  the  pig;  In  the  spleen  of  the  horse;  and  in  the  lungs  and  plcun 
of  the  cow.  Tuberculosis  may  be  produced  artificially  by  iojMt- 
ing  the  tubercle  bacillus  into  animals,  some  being  much  mm 
susceptible  than  others.  M ilk  drawn  from  an  udder  in  «  hkh  there 
are  brcaklngndown  tuberculous  fod,  may  contain  an 
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number  of  active  tubercle  badlli;  and  pigs  fed  upon  this 
milk  develop  a  typical  tuberculosis,  commencing  in  the  glands 
of  the  throat,  which  can  be  traced  from  point  to  point,  with  the 
utmost  precision.  It  must  be  assumed  that  what  takes  place 
in  the  pig  may  also  take  place  in  the  human  subject;  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  cases  are  now  on  record  to  show  that  the 
swallowing  of  tuberculous  material  is  a  cause  of  tuberculosis, 
especially  am6ngBt  children  and  adolescents.  Inhaled  tubercle 
bacilli  from  the  recently-dried  sputum  of  phthisical  patients,  like 
milk  derived  from  tuberculous  udders,  may  set  up  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs  or  of  the  alimentary  tract,  especially  when  the  epithe- 
lial layer  is  unhealthy  or  imperfect.  The  two  main  causes  of 
the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  In  the  human  subject  are:  (i) 
tubercle  bacilli  may  become  so  modified  that  they  can  flourish 
saprophytically;  as  yet  it  has  not  been  possible  to  trace  the 
exact  conditions  under  which  they  live,  but  we  are  gradually 
coming  to  recognize  that,  although  when  they  come  from  the 
body  they  are  .almost  obligate  parasites,  they  may  gradually 
acquire  saprophytic  characters.  (2)  Many  of  the  domestic 
animals  are  readily  infected  with  tuberculosis,  and  in  turn  may 
b^ome  additional  centres  from  which  infection  may  radiate. 

Koch's  tuberculin  has  been  of  inestimable  value  in  the  early 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  especially  in  am'mals. 

Tuberculin,  from  which  the  tuberculin  test  derives  its  name, 
consists  of  the  products  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  when  Kfx>wn  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  in  peptone  mcat-broth  to  which  a  small  propor* 
tion.  say  5  or  6%,  of  glycerin  has  been  added.    The  tubercle  bacilli 
arc  then  lulled  at  boihng  temperature,  and  arc  partially  removed  by 
sedimentation,  and  completely  by  filtration  througn  a   Bcrkfeld 
or  Pastcur-Chamberland  filter.    It  a  large  dose  of  this  filtered  fluid 
be  injected  under  the  skin  of  a  healthy  man  or  brute,  it  is  possible 
to  produce  some  local  swelling  and  to  mduce  a  nse  of  temperature; 
but  in  a  similar  patient  sunering  from  tuberculosis  a  very  much 
smaller  dose  (one  which  docs  not  affect  the  healthy  individual  in 
the  &li)ghteM  degree)  b  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  characteristic 
swelling  and  rise  01  temperature.    To  obtain  trustworthy  results 
the  dosage  must  always  be  carefully  attended  to.    The  reaction  is 
only    obtained    under   certain    well-defined    conditions.      Driven 
animals  seldom,  if  ever,  react  properly.    Catth*  to  be  tested  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  some  time;  they  should  be  well 
fed,  and  be  carefully  protected  from  cold  or  draughts.    After  an 
injection  of  tuberculin  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  (usually  in 
front  of  the  shoulder  or  on  the  chest*wall)  they  should  be  kept  under 
the  same  conditions  and  should  be  watched  very  carefully;  the  tem- 
perature should  be  taken  at  the  sixth  hour,  ami  every  three  hours 
afterwards  up  to  the  twenty-first  or  even  twenty-fourth  hour     If 
during  this  time  the  temperature  rises  to  loa*  F.,  there  can  be  httic 
doubt  that  the  animal  is  tuberculous;  but  if  it  remains  under  103*, 
the  animal  must  be  considered  free  from  disease:  if  the  temperature 
remains  between  these  points  the  case  is  a  doubtful  one,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  John  M'Fadyean.  should  be  retested  at  the  end  of  a  month. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  test  b  not  trustworthy  in  the  case 
of  animals  in  whkh  tuberculosis  is  far  advanced,  especially  when  the 
temperature  is  already  high — 103*  F.     In  such  ca&cs,  however,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  diagnose  the  disease  b)r  the  oniinary  clinical 
methods.    At  first  objections  were  raised  to  this  test  on  two  grounds: 
(1 )  that  mi^akes  in  diagnosis  are  sometimes  made;  (2)  that  tuber- 
culin may  affect  the  milk  of  healthy  animals  into  which  it  is  injected 
As  the  methods  of  using  the  tuberculin  have  been  perfected,  and  as 
the  conditions  under  wnich  the  reaction  is  obtained  have  become 
better  known,  mistakes  have  rapidly  brcome  fewer:  whilst  it  has 
been  amply  proved  that  tuberculin  has  not  the  slightest  deteriorating 
effect  on  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

Tuberculin  and  similar  substances  are  sometimes  used  as  soccific 
reagents  in  the  diaenosis  of  tuberculosis  in  the  human  subject,  when 
small  quantities  of  old  tuberculin  are  injected  subcutaneously  into  a 
tul>erculous  patient  in  whom,  however,  no  tubercle  bacilli  may  be 
demonstrable,  the  temperature  begins  to  rise  in  six  or  eight  hours 
and  continue^'to  rise  for  twelve  hours  or,  in  rare  cases,  for  an  even 
lont^er  period,  a  rise  of  a  single  degree  being  considered  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  the  disease.  Along  with  this  there  is  usually 
some  swelling  and  tenderness,  with  perhaps  redness  at  the  seat  of 
injection,  whibt  there  is  also  some  evidenceof  a  vascular  congestion 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  tuberculous  lesion.  A  second  method 
of  applying  tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic  reagent  is  that  of  Pirquet. 
who.  alter  diluting  old  tubercuhn  with  two  parts  of  itormal  saline 
solution  and  one  part  of  5%  carbolic  glycerin,  places  a  drop  of  the 
mixture  on  the  sicin  and  scrapes  away  the  epidcrmis  in  lines  with 
"  a  small  dental  burr."  The  skin  is  similarly  treated  with  normal 
saline  some  2  or^  in.  away  from  that  at  which  the  tuberculin  is  uhiI 
In  the  tuberculin  area  a  little  papule  develops;  this  may  become 
a  vesicle,  surrounded  by  slight  redness  and  swelling  (in  the  "  saline  " 
area  nothing  of  the  kind  appears)  The  swelling  begins  about  six 
hours  after  the  scarification  b  niadc  and  continues  to  increase  for 


31  hourk  Reactions,  however,  are  obtained  by  this  test  in  patients 
who  are  not  suffering  from  any  active  tubercular  lesion,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  in  certain  cases  it  fails  to  indicate  the  prcsencoof  tubercle 
when  it  b  undoubtedly  there.  Calmette's  or  Wolff-Eisner's  opht  hal- 
mic  reaction  test,  a  tnird  method  of  using  tuberculin,  consists  in 
dropping  a  weak  solution  of  tuberculin  into  the  conjunctival  sac  of 
pile  eye;  thb  b  followed  by  a  mild  attack  of  conjunctivitb  or 
inflammation  of  the  eye  in  the  tuberculous  patient,  whilst  in  the 
normal  patient  no  such  inflammation  should  appear.  Although  this 
test  appears  to  be  of  considerable  value,  it  faib  to  give  any  iiuornu- 
tion  m  cases  of  advanced  tuberculosb,  of  general  miliary  tuber- 
culosb  and  of  tuberculous  meningitis.  It  certainly  possesses  one 
great  advantage  over  the  others— it  does  not  give  any  reaction  in 
the  presence  of  dormant  tuberck^  in  persona  clinically  sound  and 
healthy.  The  inflammation  of  the  eye  may,  however,  be  so  acute, 
especially  where  strong  solutions  of  tuberculin  are  used,  that 
considerable  damage  may  be  done,  more  especblly  shouki  there  be 
any  dormant  disease  of  the  eye.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  all 
these  tests  the  exhibition  of  tuberculin  increases  for  a  time  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  patient  each  time  it  b  adminbtercd.  It  sets  up  a 
negative  phase,  as  already  described,  and  renders  the  patient  more 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  a  fresh  dose.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  careful  worker  wbhing  to  obtain  minimal  effects  will  give 
small  doses  and  gradually  repeat  these  as  he  may  find  necessary. 

In  1890  Koch,  whose  bnDiant  researches  on  tuberculosis 
had  opened  up  a  new  field  of  investigation  and  had  inspired  new 
hope  in  the  breasts  of  patients  and  ph3rsicians  alike,  foUowed  up 
hb  method  of  diagnosb  with  a  method  of  vaccination  with  the 
products  of  the  tubercle  baciUus  separated  from  ^ycerinated 
broth  culture  after  the  vitality  of  the  bacilli  had  been  destroyed. 
As  u  frequently  the  case  with  new  remedies,  thb  was  used  so 
indiscriminately  that  it  soon  fell  into  disrepute.  The  results 
in  certain  cases,  however,  were  so  successful  that  careful  investi- 
gations into  the  character  and  action  of  tuberculin  and  into  the 
conditions  tmder  which  it  may  be  used  with  advantage  were 
undertaken.  Tuberculins  composed  of  the  triturated  bodies  of 
tubercle  badlli,  of  the  external  secretions  of  these  bacilli,  and  of 
their  various  constituents  in  different  combinations,  were  experi- 
mented with,  but  at  the  present  time  Koch's  two  tubemilins — 
especially  his  new  tuberculin — hold  the  field.  The  "old 
tuberculin  "  consists  of  the  glycerin  broth  ctilture  of  the  tubercle 
bacilli  mentioned  above.  The  new  tuberculin  consists  of  the 
centrifugalized  deposit  from  a  saline  solution  of  the  extract  of 
the  triturated  dead  tubercle  badlli;  this  is  stored  in  small  tubes, 
each  containing  two  milligrammes  of  solid  substance.  This  is 
diluted  with  distilled  water  containing  ao%  of  glycerin,  great 
care  bdng  taken  to  maintain  the  stcriUty  of  the  solution.  The 
dose  is  usually  from  fi^  to  ji^  of  a  milligramme  for  an 
adult,  increasing  to  vii ;  according  to  Sir  A.  Wright  it  ^ould' 
not  go  beyond  this. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  done  more  to  rehabilitate  the  tuberculin 
treatment  than  Sir  Almroth  Wright,  who  after  a  long  series  of 
experiments  devised  what  he  called  the  tuberculo-opsonic  index, 
about  which  a  few  words  may  be  of  interest.  It  is  well-known 
that  certain  cells  in  the  human  blood  have  the  power  of  taking 
bacteria  into  thdr  substance  and  there  disesting  tnem.  This,  the 
so-calk:d  "  phagocytic  power  "  of  Metchnikoff,  was  found  to  vary 
somewhat  under  different  conditions,  and  Wright  set  himself  to 
determine,  if  possibkr,  what  were  the  factors  that  modified  thb 
variability.  He  fqiind  that  the  white  blood  corpuscles,  theix>ly- 
morphonuclcar  cells,  whether  from  healthy  or  tuberculous  patients, 
always  showed  practically  the  same  pnagocytic  activity  when 
mixed  with  a  fine  emulsion  of  tubercle  bacilli  and  the  scrum  from 
a  healthy  patient.  If,  however,  corpuscles  from  the  same  individuals, 
whether  healthy  or  tuberculous,  were  allowed  to  act  upon  the  bacilli 
in  the  presence  of  scrum  drawn  from  a  tuberculous  patient,  one  of 
three  things  might  happen:  (1)  the  bacilli  might  t>e  taken  up  in 
smaller  numbers  than  in  the  above  series  of  experiments;  (2}  they 
might  be  taken  up  in  brger  numbers;  or  (3)  they  might  be  taken 
up  in  what  might  be  called  normal  numbers.  In  (i)  and  (3)  Wright 
holds  there  b  evidence  of  a  tuberculous  condition,  in  (3)  of  course 
the  evidence  is  nei^ative.  He  found,  however,  that  when  a  dose 
of  tuberculin  was  injected  into  a  tuberculous  patient  there  was 
a  distinct  fall  in  the  number  of  tubercle  bacilli  taken  up  by  the 
leucocytes  treated  with  the  serum  of  the  patient  This  conaiiion 
Wright  speaks  of  as  the  *'  negative  phase. '  Increased  phagocytic 
activity  of  the  cells  b  associated  with  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  posi- 
tive phase.  The  theory  is  that  the  blood  scrum  has  the  power  of 
preparing  bacteria  to  be  eaten  by  the  phagocytes  in  tne  same 
sense  that  boilmg,  say,  prepares  food  for  ready  digestion  by  the 
human  subject,  and  Wnght  applied  the  term  opsonin  to  the  un- 
known constituent  or  complex  of  constituents  of  the  serum  that 
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exerts  this  action  upon  the  bacteria.  The  opsonic  index  is  obtained 
by  comparing  the  average  number  of  bacilli  taken  up  by.  say, 
100  leucocytes,  to  which  the  serum  from  a  tuberculous  patient 
has  been  added,  with  the  number  of  bacteria  taken  up  by.  a  hundred 
similar  corpuscles  to  which  normal  serum  has  been  added,  the 
ratio  between  the  two  giving  the  opsonic  index.  Wright  main- 
tains that  after  the  injection  of  small  doses  of  tuberculin  during 
a  negative  phase  which  first  appears,  i.e.  whilst  there  is  a  fall  in 
the  number  <A  bacilli  taken  up  by  the  leucocytes  of  the  blood,  the 

Ktient  b  more  susceptible  than  before  to  the  attacks  of  the  tubercle 
cillus.  Following  this,  however,  there  b  a  gradual  rise  in  the 
opsonic  index  until  it  passes  the  normal  and  the  patient  enters 
a  positive  phase,  during  which  the  susccptibilitv  to  the  attacks 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  considerably  diminisncd.  When  the 
effects  of  this  dose  are  passing  off  a  fresh  injection  should  be  made; 
thb  again  induces  a  negative  phase,  but  one  that  should  not  be  so 
markiKl  as  in  the  first  instance,  whilst  the  positive  phase  which 
succeeds  should  be  still  more  marked  than  that  first  obtained.  If 
thb  can  be  repeated  systematically  and  regularly  the^  patient 
should  begin,  and  continue,  to  improve.  The  difficulties  involved 
in  the  determination  of  the  opsonic  index  arc,  however,  exceedingly 
great,  and  the  personal  factor  enters  so  largely  into  the  Question 
that  some  observers  are  very  doubtful  as  to  the  practical  utility 
of  this  method.  In  Wright's  hands,  however,  and  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  work  with  hira,  very  satisfactory  results  are  obtained. 
The  tuberculin  treatment,  fortunately,  does  not  stand  or  fall  by 
the  success  of  the  opsonic  index  determination,  especially  as  most 
valuable  information  as  to  the  course  of  the  disease  and  the  effects 
of  the  tuberculin  may  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  the  daily  tempera- 
ture chart  and  of  the  general  condition  of  the  patient. 

Tuberculin  should  not  be  injected  more  frequently  than  about 
once  in  10  or  14  days,  and  it  is  well  not  to  increase  the  dose  too 
rapidly.  Wherever  the  temperature  continues  hi^h,  even  a  degree 
beyond  normal,  and  where  the  pulse  b  over  100,  it  is  not  wise  to  give 
tuberculin,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  of  any  great  value  wherc^  the 
disease  is  making  rapid  headway  or  has  become  gciwraliaed, 
especially  where  there  is  meninjgitis  or  bleeding  from  the  lungs. 

It  b  interesting  to  note,  in  connexion  with  the  diagnostic 
ugnificancc  of  the  opsonic  index,  that  in  non-tuberculous  subjects 
the  administration  of  a  small  dose  of  tuberculin  is  folbwed  by  no 
negative  phase  such  as  b  met  with  in  the  tuberculous  subject. 
The  phagocytic  power  of  the  white  bkxxl  corpuscks  b  determined 
by  noting  the  number  of  organisms  taken  up  by  the  leucocytes  when 
mixed  with  equal  parts  ofa  standard  «mulsion  of  tubercle  bacilli 
and  blood  serum  incubated  in  fine  elass  tubes  for  15  minutes  at 
a  temperature  of  37*  C.  If  the perioa  of  incubation  is  much  shorter 
than  thb  the  results  are  irrcguur,  whilst  if  the  period  is  longer  so 
many  organbms  are  taken  up  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  diffe- 
rentiate two  sets  of  sera. 

As  an  example  we  might  adduce  the  following.  Taking  a  tubercu- 
lous patient's  scrum  +  leucocytes  +  tubercle  oacilli,  let  us  say  we 
have  an  average  of  i>8  bacilli  per  leucocyte  in  50  or  100  leucocytes 
counted;  with  normal  scrum  +  corpuscles  +  tubercle  bacilli  the 
aversige  number  of  bacilli  per  leucocyte  in  the  same  number  of 
cells  counted  is  3.  From  these  figures  the  opsonic  index  obtained 
b  1*8  •!-  3  ■■  0*6  «  opsonic  index. 

Leprosy.^ArmaMeT  Hansen  in  1871,  and  Neisser  in  1881, 
described  a  "  leprosy  bacillus  "  corresponding  in  size  and  in 
certain  points  of  staining  reaction  to  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and 
it  b  now  generally  accepted  that  thb  btcillus  b  the  direct  and 
specific  causal  agent  of  leprosy.  The  discovery  of  this  organism 
paved  the  way  for  the  proof  that  the  tubercular  and  anaesthetic 
forms  of  leprosy  are  essentially  the  same  disease,  or  rather  are  the 
manifestations  of  the  action  of  a  common  organism  attacking 
different  series  of  tissues. 

To  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  lepiDsy  bacillus,  tie  an 
indiarubber  ring  firmly  around  the  base  of  one  of  the  leprosy 
tubercles.  As  soon  as  the  blood  b  driven  out,  leaving  the 
nodule  pale,  make  a  puncture  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife. 
From  this  puncture  a  clear  fluid  exudes;  this,  dried  on  a  cover- 
glass,  stained  with  carbol-fuchsin,  and  rapidly  decolorized  with  a 
weak  mineral  acid,  shows  badUi  stained  red  and  very  like 
tubercV:  bacilli;  they  differ  from  that  organism,  however,  in 
that  they  are  somewhat  shorter,  and  that  if  the  add  be  too  strong 
or  be  allowed  to  act  on  them  for  too  long  a  time,  the  colour  is 
discharged  from  them  much  more  readily.  These  organbms, 
which  are  from  4  to  6/i  in  length  and  0-3/1  in  breadth,  are  as  a  rule 
more  rigid  and  more  pointed  than  are  the  tubercle  bacilli  (see 
Plate  II.,  fig.  16).  It  b  doubtful  whether  they  form  spores. 
They  are  found  in  large  numbers  lying  embedded  in  a  kind  of 
gelatinous  substance  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin,  in  certain  celb 
of  which  they  appear  to  be  taken  up. 

It  b  curious  that  these  bacilli  affect  specially  the  skin  and 


nerves,  but  rarely  the  lungs  and  serous  membranes,  tbus  being  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  tubercle  badlius,  which  affects  the  latter 
very  frequently  and  the  former  more  rarely.  They  are  seldom 
found  in  the  blood,  though  they  have  been  described  as  occuriag 
there  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease.  It  b  suted  that  leprosy 
has  been  inoculated  directly  into  the  human  subject,  the  patient 
dying  some  five  or  six  years  after  inoculation ;  but  up  to  the  pre- 
sent no  pure  culture  of  the  leprosy  bacillus  has  been  obtained;  it 
has  therefore  been  impossible  to  produce  the  disease  by  the 
inoculation  of  the  bacillus  only.  What  evidence  we  have  at  our 
disposal,  however,  b  all  in  favour  of  the  transmissibility  of  tbe 
disease  from  patient  to  patient  and  through  the  agency  of  the 
leprosy  bacillus.  None  of  the  numerous  noo-bacilUiy  theories 
of  leprosy  account  at  all  satisfactorily*  for  thb  transmissibiiitx 
of  the  disease,  for  its  progressive  nature,  and  for  the  peculiar 
series  of  hbtological  changes  that  are  met  with  in  various  parts 
and  organs  of  the  leprous  body.  Leprosy  occurs  in  all  climates. 
It  b  found  where  no  fish  diet  can  be  obtained,  and  where  pork  ud 
rice  are  never  used,  though  to  these  substances  has  been  assigned 
the  power  of  gMng  rise  to  the  disease.  Locality  appears  to 
influence  it  but  little,  and  with  improved  sanitation  and  increased 
cleanliness  it  b  being  gradually  eradicated.  Tbe  only  factor 
that  b  common  in  all  forms  of  leprosy,  and  b  met  with  in  every 
case,  b  the  specific  bacillus;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  hzs 
yet  been  found  impossible  to  trace  the  method  erf  transmissica. 
we  must  from  what  b  known  of  tbe4>resence  and  action  of  badlii, 
in  other  diseases,  especially  in  tuberculosis,  assign  to  tbe  leprosy 
bacillus  the  r61e  of  leprosy-producer,  until  much  stronger  evidcnct 
than  has  yet  been  obtained  can  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of 
any  of  the  numerous  other  causes  that  have  been  assigned.  Two 
cases  are  recorded  in  which  people  have  contracted  leprosy  fron 
pricking  their  fingers  with  needles  whibt  sewing  a  leper's  dothes, 
and  a  man  who  had  never  been  out  of  Dublin  is  said  to  hi%T 
contracted  the  disease  by  sleeping  with  hb  brother,  a  soldier  vho 
had  returned  from  India  suffering  from  leprosy. 

danders. — Farcy  in  the  human  subject  resembles  tbe  same 
disease  experimentally  produced  in  animab  with  material  frora 
a  glandered  animal,  and  as  there  b  no  pathological  dbtioctica 
between  the  two,  from  the  aetiological  standpoint,  they  may  be 
considered  together.  If  the  pus  from  a  glanders  abscess  be 
mixed  with  a  little  sterile  saline  solution  and  ^>read  over  the 
cut  surface  of  a  boiled  potato  kept  at  the  body-temperature, 
bright  yellow  or  honey-coloured,  thick,  moist-looking  cokxvks 
grow  very  rapidly  and  luxuriantly.  These  colonics  gn6oil'>r 
become  darker  in  colour,  until  they  assume  a  cafi^n-lni,  or  e\c9 
a  chocolate,  tint.  On  examining  one  of  them  microscopically,  t 
b  found  to  be  made  up  of  badUi  3  to  Sfi  long  and  |  to  |  of  tbe  j 
own  length  brdbtd  (sec  Plate  I.,  fig.  a  and  fig.  6).  Tbe  bacilhs  ^ 
usually  straight  or  slightly  curved  and  rounded  at  one  end.  it 
appears  to  be  non-motile.  As  first  pointed  out  by  Loeffler  ar3 
Schatz,  when  a  portion  of  a  culture  b  inoctilated  subculanec«sly. 
typical  farcy,  with  the  acute  septicaemia  or  blood-poisoning  so 
characterbtic  of  certain  cases  of  glanders  and  farcy,  b  tbe  rescK 
The  human  subject  b  usually  inoculated  through  wounds  cr 
scratches,  or  through  the  application  of  the  nasal  discharge  of  a 
glandered  animal  to  the  mucous  membrane  off  the  nose  or  mouth 
Man  is  not  specially  susceptible  to  the  glanden  vipts,  but  as  it 
frequently  comes  into  contact  with  glandered  horses  a  cooside'- 
able  number  of  cases  of  farcy  in  man  are  met  with,  ahboup- 
amongst  knackers  it  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease.  Cat:'e 
never  contract  it  by  the  ordinary  channek,  and  even  when  inticii- 
lated  exhibit  nothing  more  than  localized  ulceration.  The  iic^t  1 
appears  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  cattle  ard 
the  horse  in  thb  respect;  in  sheep,  which  are  fairiy  soscept:^^ 
the  disease  runs  its  course  slowly,  and  appears  to  rcsrs'Uc 
chronic  farcy  in  man.  In  rabbits  and  tbe  dog  the  ^seasc  nirs 
a  very  slow  and  modified  course.  Although  field-mice  are  catri- 
ordinarily  stisceptible,  white  mice  and  boose  mice.  unVa 
previously  fed  on  sugar  or  with  phloridzin,  are  vnaffecied  br 
inoculation  of  the  glanders  bacillus.  Tbe  pigeon  is  tlie  ocS* 
bird  in  which  glanden  has  been  produced.  Lions  and  tigvn  are 
said  to  contract  the  disease,  and  to  take  it  in  a  very  scvcr  aad 
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rapidly  fatal  form.  Tho  glanders  <))rgaBism  loon  leics  its 
vinilttice  and  even  its  vitality.  Dry,  it  dies  in  about  ten 
days;  placed  in  distilled  wato',  in  about  five  days;  but  l^cpt 
moist,  or  on  culture  media,  it  retains  its  vitality  lor  about  a 
month,  although  its  activity  soon  becomes  considerably  lessened. 
These  bacilli  are  readily  killed  at  a  temperature  of  5^  C;  they 
cad  pass  through  the  kidneys,  even  when  there  is  no  lesion  to  be 
made  out  either  with  the  naked  eye  or  under  the  microscope 
(Sherrington  and  Bonome). 

The  i^andeis  badUus  grows  best  in  the  preienoe  6f  oxygen, 
but  it  may  grow  anaerobicaUy;  it  then  appears  to  have  the  power 
of  forming  toxin,  either  more  in  quantity  or  of  gieater  activity 
than  when  it  has  aocefls  to  a  free  supply  of  oxygen.  This  poison 
(mallein)  b  used  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosing  the  presence  of 
glanders.  A  cultivation  is  made  in  peptonized  bouillon  to  whidh 
a  small  portion  of  glycerin  has  been  added.  The  bacillus  is  allowed 
to  grow  and  multiply  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks;  the  organisms  are  then  killed  by  heat  and  0-5% 
carbolic  add  is  added.  The  cultivation  is  then  filtered  through  a 
porcelain  filter  in  order  to  remove  the  bodies  of  the  bacilli,  and 
the  resulting  fluid,  clear  and  amber-coloured,  should  have  the 
power,  when  injected  in  quantities  of  x  c.c,  of  giving  the  specific 
reaction  in  an  animal  suffering  from  glanders;  in  a  healthy  animal 
6  c.c  win  give  no  reaaion.  The  suspected  animal  should  be 
kept  at  rest  and  in  a  warm  stable  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  before  the  test  is  af^lied.  The  temperature  should  be 
normal,  as  no  proper  reaction  b  obtained  in  an  animal  in  which 
the  temperature  b  high.  Thb  reaction,  which  b  a  very  definite 
one,  consists  in  a  rise  of  temperature  of  from  2^  to  4*  F.,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  swelling  of  from  3  to  4  in.  in  diameter  and 
from  X  to  i|  in.  in  hd^t,  before  the  sixteenth  or -eighteenth 
hour;  thb  swelling  should  continue  to  increase  for  some  hours. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  injection  oi  -^  to  ^  cc.  of 
mallein,  at  intervab  oi  two  or  three  days,  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  the  treatment  of  ganders.  Glandered  horses  seem 
to  improve  under  thb  treatment,  and  then  certainly  do  not 
react  even  to  much  larger  doaes  of  mallein.  The  maJlein  test 
has  revealed  the  fact  that  glanders  b  a  far  more  common  and 
more  widespread  disease  than  was  at  one  time  supposed. 

n.— To  Higher  Vegetabue  Paxasites 

AcHnomyeoHs. — ^Thb  disease  b  very  prevatent  in  certain 
low-lying  dbtricts,  especially  amongst  catde,  giving  rise  to  the 
condition  known  as  " sarcoma," " wooden  tongue,"  "wens," 
"  bony  growths  on  the  jaw,"  &c.  It  b  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  a  fungus,  which,  at  first  growing  in  the  form  of  long 
slender  threads  that  may  be  broken  up  into  short  rods  and  cocci, 
uliimatdy,  as  the  result  of  a  degenerative  process,  assumes  the 
form  of  a  "  ray-fungus,"  in  which  a  series  of  dub-like  rays  are 
arranged  around  a  common  centre  (see  Plate  L,  fig.  8).  It  b 
probably  a  streptothrix-— 5(r«pio<ftnx  Fdrskri,  Numerous 
cases  have  been  observed  in  the  human  subject.  Suppuration 
and  the  formation  of  fistulous  openings,  surroimded  by  exuberant 
granulations,  "proud  flesh,"  usually  supervene  where  it  b 
growing  and  multiplying  in  the  tissues  of  the  human  body,  and 
in  the  pus  discharged  are  yellowish  green  or  reddish  brown  points, 
each  made  up  of  a  central  irregular  mycdium  composed  of  short 
rods  and  spores,  along  with  the  dubs  already  mentioned.  The 
mycelial  threads  may  reach  a  considerable  length  (20  to  loo^t); 
some  of  them  become  thicker,  and  are  thus  differentiated  from 
the  rest;  the  peripheral  dub  b  the  result  of  swelling  of  the  sheath ; 
the  filaments  nearer  the  centre  of  the  mycelial  mass  contain 
spores,  which  measure  from  x  to  3fi  in  diuneter.  Thb  fungus 
appears  to  lead  a  saprophytic  exbtence,  but  it  has  the  power  of 
living  in  the  tissues  of  the  animal  body,  to  which  it  makes  its 
way  through  or  around  carious  or  loose  teeth,  or  through  abra- 
sions of  the  tongue  or  tonsib.  After  the  above  positions,  the 
abdomen,  especially  near  the  vermiform  appendix,  b  a  spedal 
seat  of  dection,  or  in  some  cases  the  thorax,  the  lesions  being 
traceable  downwards  from  the  neck.  Any  of  the  abdominal 
or  thoracic  organs  may  thus  be  affected.  The  process  spreads 
somewhat  slowly,  but  once  started  may  extend  in  any  direction, 
XX  13* 


iU  track  being  marked. by  the  formation  of  a  large  qua  tity  of 
fibrous  tissue,  often  arotmd  a  long  fistula.  In  the  more  recent 
growths,  and  in  solid  organs,  cavities  of  some  size,  containing 
a  soft  semi-purulent  cheesy-looking-  material,  may  be  fovod, 
thb  mass  in  some  cases  being  surrounded  by  dense  fibrous 
tissue.  When  once  a  sinus  b  fwmed  the  diagnosis  b  easy,  but 
before  thb  the  disease,  where  tumours  of  considerable  size  are 
rapidly  formed,  may  readily  be  mbtaken  for  sarcoma,  or  when 
thckhuigs  are  affected,  for  tuberculosis,  especially  as  bronchitb 
and  pleuritic  effusion  are  frequently  amodated  with  both 
actinomycosb  and  tuberculosis. 

Mycetoma,  the  Madura  foot  of  India,  b  a  disease  very  similar 
to  actinomycosb,  and,  like  that  disease,  b  produced  by  a  some- 
what characterbtic  streptothriz.  It  usually  attacks  the  feet  and 
legs,  however,  and  appears  to  be  the  result  of  infection  through 
injured  tissues.  Under  certain  conditions  and  in  long-standing 
cases  the  fungus  appears  to  become  pigmented  (black)  and 
degenerated. 

Other  forms  of  fungus  disease  or  Uyeoset  are  described.  Asper- 
gillosb,  or  pigeon-breedera'  dttvaie,  b  the  result  of  infcctioa  with 
the  AspergpluM  fumiiottis.  Certain  turaoun  appear  to  be  the  result 
of  the  action  of  a  yeast,  Blastomycosb  or  Saocharomycosts.    The 

3 ores  of  the  Peneulium  glaucum,  and  of  some  of  the  Mucora,  are 
90  nid  to  have  the  power  of  setting  up  irritation,  which  may 
end  in  the  formation  of  a  so-called  granuloma  or  granulation  tissue 
tumour.   These,  however,  are  comparativdy  rare. 

B.— Dbnaai  dm  to  Anlmil  Fuisitei. 
L— To  Peoiozoa 

Malaria. — Following  Laveran's  discovery,  in  x88o,  of  a 
parasite  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  malaria,  our 
knowledge  of  thb  and  similar  diseases  has  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  most  important  questions  concerning  tropic^ 
diseases  have  now  been  deared  up.  Numerous  obMrvations 
have  been  carried  out  with  the  object  of  determining  the  parasitic 
forms  found  in  different  forms  of  malaria — ^the  tertian,  quartan, 
and  aestivo-autumnal  fevar"— in  each  of  which,  in  the  red  blood 
corpusdes,  a  series  of  developmental  stages  of  the  parasite  from 
a  small  piale  translucent  amoebiform  body  may  be  followed. 
Thb  small  body  first  becomes  lobulated,  nucleated  and  pig- 
mented; it  then,  after  assuming  a  more  or  less  marked  rosette- 
shape  with  a  deeply  pigmented  centre,  breaks  up  into  a  series 
of  small,  rounded,  hyaline  masses  of  protoplasm,  each  of  which 
has  a  central  bright  point.  The  number  of  these,  contained  in  a 
kind  of  capsule,  varies  from  8  to  xo  in  the  quartan,  and  from  x  a  to 
so  in  the  tertian  and  aestivo-autumnal  forms.  There  are  certain 
differences  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pigment,  which  b  present 
in  Urger  quantities  and  dbtributed  ovec  a  wider  area  in  the 
somewhat  larger  parasites  that  are  found  m  the  tertbn  and 
quartan  fevers.  In  the  parasite  of  the  aestivo-autumnal  fever 
the  pigment  b  usually  found  in  minute  dots,  dividing  near  the 
pole  at  the  point  of  division  of  the  organbm,  along  with  it  in  the 
earlier  stages  (see  Plate  I.,  fig.  s).  Here,  too,  the  rosette  form 
b  not  so  dbtinct  as  in  the  parasite  of  tertian  fever,  and  in  the 
hitter  b  not  so  distinct  as  in  the  quartan  parasites.  These 
dividing  forms  make  their  appearance  immediately  before  the 
onset  of  a  malarial  paroxysm,  and  their  presence  b  diagnostic. 
The  process  of  division  goes  on  eq)ecially  in  the  blood-forming 
organs,  and  b  therefore  met  with  more  frequently  in  the  spleen 
and  in  bone-marrow  than  in  any  other  situation.  The  parasites, 
at  certain  stages  of  their  devdopment,  may  escape  from  the  red 
blood  corpusdes,  in  which  case  (especially  when  exposed  to 
the  air  for  a  few  minutes)  they  send  out  long  processes  of  proto- 
plasm and  become  very  active,  moving  about  in  the  plasma  and 
between  the  corpusdes,  sometimes  losbig  their  processes,  which, 
however,  ccmtinue  in  active  movement.  In  the  aestivo-autumnal 
fever  ciuious  crescent-shaped  or  ovoid  bodies  were  amongst 
the  first  of  the  parasitic  organbms  described  aa  occurring  in  the 
blood,  in  the  red  corpusdes  of  which  they  devdop.  Manson 
maintains  that  from  these  arise  the  flagellate  forms,  all  of  which, 
he  thinks,  are  developed  in  order  that  the  life  of  the  maUrial 
parasite  may  be  continued  outside  the  human  body.  It  b 
probable  that  most  of  the  pigment  found  in  the  organs  taken  from 
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malarial  patients  is  derived  from  red  bkxxl  corpuscles  broken 
down  by  the  malarial  parasites;  many  of  these,  in  turn,  are 
devoured  by  leucocytes,  which  in  malarial  blood  are  usually 
greatly  increased  in  number,  and  frequently  contain  much  pig- 
ment, which  they  have  obtained  either  dir^tly  from  the  fluid 
plasma  or  from  the  pigmented  parasitic  organism.  Tlie  work 
recently  carried  out  by  Bruce  on  the  tsetse-fly  parasite,  by  A.  J. 
Smith  on  Texas  fever,  and  by  W.  S.  Thayer  and  Hewitson  on  the 
blood  parasites  of  birds,  has  opened  up  the  way  for  the  further 
study  of  the  malarial  parasites  outside  the  human  body.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  close  relation  of  the  multiplication  and 
sporulation  of  the  malarial  parasite  with  the  ague  paroxysm: 
the  anaemia  residts  from  the  breaking  down  of  blood  corpuscles. 
Toxic  substances  are  present  in  the  blood  during  the  setting 
free  of  the  spores;  of  this  we  have  proof  in  the  incrnsed  toxicity 
of  the  urine  during  the  paroxysmal  stages  of  the  disease;  more- 
over necrotic  areas,  simHar  to  those  found  in  acute  toxic  fevers 
produced  by  other  mioo-organisms,  are  met  with.  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  accumulation  of  d£bris  of  parasites  and 
corpuscles  in  the  capillaries  may  be  an  additional  factor  in  this 
necrosis,  espedally  when  to  this  Is  added  the  impairment  of 
nutrition  necusarily  involved  by  the  impoverished  condition  of 
the  malarial  blood.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  although, 
as  pointed  out  by  Nuttall,  the  ItaUim  and  Tirolese  peasantry 
have  long  been  finnly  of  the  opinion  that  malaria  is  transmitted 
through  the  mosquito,  and  although  the  American,  Dr  Josiah 
Nott,  in  X84S  referred  to  malaria  as  if  the  mosquito  theory  had 
already  been  advanced,  little  attention  was  given  to  this 
question  by  most  observers.  Still  earlier,  Rasori  (in  1846)  had 
stated  that  "  for  many  years  I  have  held  the  opinion  that  inter- 
mittent fevers  are  produced  by  parasites,  which  renew  the 
paroxysm  by  the  act  of  their  reproduction,  which  recurs  more  or 
less  rapidly  according  to  the  variety  of  the  spedes";  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  first  well-authenticated  reference  to  this  subject 
Nuttall,  who  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  the  literature  on  the 
mosquito  hypothesis  of  malaria,  assigns  to  King  the  honour  of 
again  drawing  attention  to  this  question.  Laveran  in  1891, 
Koch  in  1892,  Manson  in  1894,  Bignami  and  Mendini  m  1896, 
and  Grassi  in  1898,  all  turned  their  attention  to  this  hypothesis. 
Manson,  basing  hk  hypothesis  upon  what  he  had  observed  as 
regards  the  transmission  of  Filaria  by  the  mosquito,  suggested  a 
series  of  experiments  to  Major  Ronald  Ross.  These  were  carried 
out  in  1895,  when  it  was  found  that  in  mosquitoes  that  had  taken 
up  blood  containing  amoeboid  parasites,  crescents,  which  were 
first  described  as  cells,  appeared  in  the  stomach-wall  after  four 
or  five  days;  these  contained  a  number  of  stationary  vacuoles 
and  pigment  granules,  ten  to  twenty  in  number,  bunched  to- 
gether or  distributed  in  lines.  Grassi,  Bignami  and  Bastianelli 
confirm  and  supplement  Ross's  observations;  they  find  that 
Anopheles  danger,  taking  the  blood  from  a  patient  suffering 
from  malaria,  soon  develops  haemosporidia  in  the  intestine. 
These  psntsitfs  are  then  found  between  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  stomach;  they  increase  in  size,  become  pigmented,  and  more 
and  more  vacuolated,  until  they  project  into  the  body-cavity. 
On  the  sixth  day  these  large  spheres  contain  an  enormous 
number  of  minute  bodies,  refractive  droplets  like  fat,  and  a 
diminishing  amount  of  pigment.  On  the  seventh  day  numerous 
filaments,  arranged  in  rows  around  several  fod,  are  seen.  They 
are  very  deUcate,  are  stained  with  difficulty,  and  appear  to  be 
perfectly  independent  of  each  other,  though  grouped  within  a 
capsule.  After  the  capsule  has  ruptured,  these  thread-like 
"  qwrosooites,"  escaping  into  the  body-cavity,  gradually  make 
their  way  to  and  accumulate  in  the  cells  or  tubides  of  the  salivary 
^ands,  whence  their  passage  through  the  probotds  into  the 
human  blood  is  easily  understood. 

Thus  two  phases  or  cycles  of  existence  have  bem  demon- 
•trated— one  within  the  human  body,  the  second  in  the  mosquito. 
fhiBiipwf  That  within  the  human  body  spears  to  be  capable 
e/ia*  of  going  on  alnx>st  indefinitely  as  long  as  the  patient 

lives,  but  that  in  the  mosquito  appears  to  be  an 
offshoot  or  an  intermediate  stage.     The  minute 
specks  of  protoplasm,  the  amoebulae,  which  have  alittdy  been 


described  as  occumng  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  the  hlgber 
animals,  increase  in  size,  take  up  blood  pigment,  probably  (rom 
the  red  corpuscles,  and  then  become  developed  into  sporocytes 
or  gametocytes.  The  sporocyte  is  the  form  which,  remaiiuos 
in  the  body,  ultimately  breaks  up,  as  already  seen,  into  a  series 
of  minute  spores  or  amocbulae,  which  in  turn  go  through  the  same 
cycle  again,  increasing  in  size  and  forming  spores,  and  so  00 
indefinitely.  Gametocytes  (the  true  sexual  form)  are  in  o^rtaio 
species,  to  outward  appearance,  very  similar  to  the  sporocyte, 
but  in  others  they  assume  the  crescentic  shape,  and  can  thus  be 
recognized.  The  male  cell  resembles  the  female  cell  very  closely, 
except  that  the  protoplasm  is  hyaline  and  homogeneous-kxiktng, 
whilst  that  of  the  female  cell  is  granular.  It  haa  already  bees 
noted  that  when  the  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  body  ceruis 
of  the  malarial  parasites  become  flagdlated.  These  fla^da 
may  be  looked  upon  as  sperm  elemoits,  whtdi,  forming  id  tbe 
male  gametocyte,  are  extruded  from  that  cdl,  and,  once  set  free, 
seek  out  the  granular  female  gametocytes.  A  single  flageOum 
becomes  attached  to  a  small  projection  that  ai^jcan  on  tbe  f ena^ 
cell;  it  then  makes  its  way  into  the  protoplasm  of  the  fcatak 
cell,  in  which  rapid  streaming  movements  are  then  devdc^Md 
In  certain  species  the  female  cell  is  somewhat  elongated,  and  maj 
be  peculiarly  constricted.  It  becomes  motile,  and  appeza  to 
have  the  power  of  pierdng  the  tissues.  In  thb  way  the  fost  stages 
of  development  in  the  mosquito  are  passed.  The  gametocytes, 
taken  along  with  the  blood  into  the  stomach  of  this  insect, 
pass  through  the  various  phases  above  mentioned,  thoo^ 
the  zygote  form  of  the  human  malarial  parasite  has  not  yet  bees 
traced.  In  the  blood  of  a  patient  bitten  by  an  infected  mosqaito 
the  ordinary  malarial  parasite  may  be  demonstrated  withoot 
any  difficulty  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days»  and  the  cyde 
recommences. 

This  theory,  now  no  tonger  a  nypothesis,  in  which  tbe 
mosquito  acts  as  an  intermediary  host  for  one  sta^e  of  tbs 
parasite  and  transmits  the  parasite  to  man,  affords  sa  ex- 
planation of  many  apparently  anomalous  conditioDS  assodaied 
with  the  transmission  of  malaria,  whilst  It  hanBOBiaes  v:th 
many  facts  which,  though   frequently  observed,  were  very 
difficult  of  explanation.    Malaria  was  supposed  to  be  associated 
with   watery   exhalations   and  with   the   fall   of  dew,  but 
a  wall  or  a  row  of  trees  was  sewningly  quite  sufBcient  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  infection.    It  was  met  with  m  vtt 
soils,  on  broken  ground,  in  marshes,  swampa  and  jung^; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  poisooo^ 
exhalations  from  rocks.    All  this  is  now  explained  by  the  fact 
that  these  are  the  positions  in  which  mosquitoes  occur:  wfaernMT 
there  are  stagnant  pools,  even  of  a  temporary  nature,  toot- 
quitoes  may  breed.    It  has  been  observed  that  although  ihe 
malarial  "miasma"  never  produces  any  ill  effects  in  patkats 
living  at  noore  than  a  few  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  grouai, 
malaria  may  be  found  at  a  height  of  from  7000  to  9000  ft.  above 
sea-level;  and  the  fact  that  a  belt  of  trees  or  a  wall  will  stop  ibe 
passage  of  the  poison  is  readily  explicable  on  the  raosqiato 
theory.  These  insects  are  incapable,  owing  to  their  limited  pover 
of  flight,  of  rising  more  than  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  aad 
cannot  rnake  their  way  through  a  bdt  of  trees  of  even  nwdente 
thickness.    Broken  ground,  such  as  Is  found  in  connexiaa  w<:li 
railway  cuttings  and  canals,  may  be  a  focus  from  whkli  matuia 
may  spread.    In  such  broken  ground  poob  are  of  oomisoa 
occurrence,  and  afford  the  conditions  for  the  development  of  tbe 
mosquito,  and  infected  tools  used  in  one  area  may  easfly  coo^ry 
the  ova  to  another.    All  these  facts  afford  further  mppoit  of 
this  theory.    The  conditions  of  climate  under  whicli  malaria  is 
most  rife  are  those  which  are  most  suitable  for  the  dcvclapaaect 
of  the  mosqultOw  The  protection  afforded  by  fires,  tbe  reoogBlaed 
value  of  mosquito  curtains,  the  sunultaoeous  disappearic-'r 
of  Anopheles  and  malaria  on  the  oom{dete  draining  of  a  oc:^ 
bourhood,  the  coinddenoe  of  malaria  and  mosquitoes,  and  ibc 
protection  afforded  by  large  eipanvs  of  water  near  wails  aaJ 
trees  are  also  important  in  this  conncxioiL 

The  mosquitoes  specially  associated  with  the  traasBisean 
of  malaria  in  the  human  subjea  belong  apparent^  to  the , 
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Anophdea.  Anepke!es  cUnig<er  (maeuttpetmis)  and  AnopkeUs 
bifurcatus  both  are  found  in  Great  Britain;  Anophdes  pictus  is 
^  ^  another  species  found  in  Europe,  but  so  far  not  in 
^^^  Great  Britain.  A  member  of  the  genus  Culez,  the 
niBitiMif  S<^  mosquito  or  Cidex  faligaru,  is  the  intermediate 
host  of  the  proteosonuv  of  birds,  on  which  many  of 
the  intermediate  phases  of  the  Ufe-history  of  these  parasites 
have  been  studied.  Rosa  describes  a  dappled-wing  mosquito  as 
the  one  with  which  he  performed  his  expmments  on  birds  in 
India.  Anopheles  datiger  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  former 
prevalence  of  malaria  in  Great  Britain. 

The  remedy  for  malaria  appears  to  be  the  removal  or  spoiling 
of  the  breecling  grounds  of  the  mosquito,  thorough  drainage  of 
poob  and  puddles,  or,  where  this  cannot  be  easily  effected,  the 
throwing  of  a  certain  amount "  of  kerosene  on  the  surface  of  these 
pools"  (Nuttall). 

Amoebic  Dysentery. — In  addition  to  the  dysentery  set  up  by 
bacteria,  a  form — amoebic  dysentery  or  amoebic  enteritis — ^has 
been  described  which  is  said  to  be  due  to  an  animal  parasite,  and 
it  has  been  proposed  to  separate  the  various  types  of  dysentery 
according  to  their  aetiology,  in  which  case  the  amoebic  group  is 
probably  more  specific  than  any  other.    The  amoeba  {Amoeba 
dysenteriae,  Entamoeba  histolytica,  of  Schaudinn)  supposed  to 
give  rise  to  this  condition  was  first  described  by  LQsch  in  1875. 
Siace  then  this  amoeba  has  been  described  either  as  a  harmless 
parasite  or  as  a  cause  of  dysentery  in  Europe,  Africa,  the  United 
States  and  in  Brazil,  and  more  recently  in  India.   This  organbm, 
which    is   usually   placed   amongst    the    rhizopods,    consists 
of  a  small  rounded,  ovoid  or  pear-shaped  globule  of  proto- 
plasm, varying  in  size  from  6  to  40/x,  though,  as  Lafleur 
points  out,  these  limits  are  seldom  reached,  the  organism  being 
usually  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  times  the  diameter  of  a 
leucocyte — from  la  to  36/i  (sm  Plate  II.,  fig.  19).    Its  margins 
are  wdl  defined,  and  the  body  appears  to  consist  of  a  granular 
inner  portion  and  a  homogeneous  outer  portion,  the  latter  being 
somewhat  lighter  in  colour  than  the  inner;  in  the  resting  stage 
this  (^vision  cannot  be  made  out.    The  organism  appears  to 
pass  throu^  at  least  tvro  phases,  one  corresponding  to  a  cystic, 
the  other  to  an  amoeboid,  stage.  In  the  latter  stage,  if  the  organ- 
ism be  examined  on  a  warm  stage,  it  is  seen  to  send  out  processes, 
and,  as  in  other  amoebae,  vacuoles  may  be  seen  as  dear  spaces 
lying  in  the  granular  and  darker-coloured  inner  protoplasm.    In 
the  small  vacuoles  a  deeply  stained  point  may  be  seen.    These 
vacuoles  may  be  extruded  through  the  ectoplasm.    In  some 
cases  the  vacuoles  are  so  numerous  that  they  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  q>ace  usually  occupied  by  the  granular  protopU^m,  and  are 
merely  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  variable  thickness,  which  "  has 
the  appearance  of  finely  granular  glass  of  a  distinctly  pale  green 
tint"   (Lafleur).    In  the  cystic  stage  a  nucleus  whidi  appears 
amongst  the  vacuoles  may  be  made  out,  usually  towards  one  side 
of  the  amoeba.    This  nucleus  is  of  considerable  size,  i.e.  nearly 
as  large  as  a  red  blood  corpuscle,  and  is  readily  distinguishable 
from  the  surrounding  protoplasm.    When  stained  by  the  Benda 
method  (safranin  and  light  green)  a  more  deeply  staining  nucle- 
olus may  be  seen  in  the  nucleus.    The  nucleus  is  perhaps  best 
seen  when  stained  by  this  method,  but  it  is  alwasrs  difficult  to 
obtain  well-stained  specimens  of  this  organism.  If  these  amoebae 
can  be  kept  under  observation  for  some  time  evidence  of  amitotic 
division  may  sometimes  be  seen.     Red  blood  corpuscles  are 
often  englobed  by  this  amoeba,  as  are  also  micrococci  and  badlli. 
The  movements  of  the  amoebae  are  most  active  at  a  temperature 
of  about  90*  to  98^  F.    From  the  fact  that  pigment  is  contained 
in  these  organisms,  it  is  supposed  that  they  take  in  the  red  blood 
corpuscles  as  nutritive  material,  and  that  other  substances  may 
be  taken  in  to  serve  a  similar  purpose.   Nothing  is  known  of  the 
method  of  multiplication  of  the  amoeba,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it 
may  be  both  by  fission  and  by  spore  formation.    These  organ- 
bms  are  present  in  the  early  stage  of  the  acute  disease,  and  dis- 
appear at  the  bier  stages.    Perhaps  of  some  importance  b  the 
fact  that  the  abscesses  found  in  the  liver  and  lung,  which  occur 
so  frequently  in  cases  of  dysentery,  usually  contain,  especially 
in  the  portions  inunedbtely  adjoining  the  suppurating  mass,  a 


considerable  number  of  these  amoebae. '  In  the  very  small 
abscesses  the  amoebae  are  numerous  and  active,  and  occupy  the 
capillaries  in  the  tissues.  It  b  quite  possible  that  ihb  plugging 
of  the  capillaries  with  amoebae  b  the  cause  both  of  the  haemor- 
rhages and  of  the  small  areas  of  necrosed  tissue,  the  supply  of 
nutriment  being  cut  off  from  the  liver  celb  and  from  the  lung 
tissues,  and  that  suppuration  occurs  only  as  a  secondary  process, 
though  Councilman  and  Lafleur  mainuin  that  the  amoeba  itself 
b  the  primary  cause  of  suppuration.  It  b  possible,  of  course,  that 
the  suppuration  b  due  to  the  action  of  pus-f(Mrming  organbms 
conveyed  along  with,  or  following,  the  amoeba,  as  we  know  that 
the  growth  of  suppurating  organisms  can  go  on  in  dead  tissues 
when  these  organbms  have  no  chance  of  surviving  in  the  healthy 
tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body.  Lafleur  holds  that  the  amoeba 
forms  a  toxic  substance  which  exerts  a  direct  devitaliring  effect 
on  the  liver  celb,  and  that  the  amoeba  itself  causes  suppurarion. 
The  abscesses  in  the  lung,  which  invariably  extend  directly  from 
the  liver  and  occur  at  the  base  of  the  right  lung,  also  contain  these 
amoebae.  For  these  reasons  thb  organism  b  looked  upon  as  the 
cause  of  dysentery  and  of  certain  forms  of  dysenteric  abscess. 

They  diiller  from  the  Entamoeba  caf»— often  met  with  in  the 
intestine — which  has  a  more  dblinct  nucleus  containing  brger 
chromatin  masses  and  b  surroimded  by  a  highly  refractile 
nuclear  membrane.  Further,  in  the  Entamoeba  coli  the  cyto- 
plasm is  of  the  same  character  throughout,  there  being  no 
differentiation  into  ectoplasm  and  endopbsm.  The  Amoeba 
hislciylica  b  often  met  with  in  a  "  resting  phase,"  in  which  the 
nucleus  b  less  dbtinctly  marked,  and  may  consbt  of  small 
masses  of  chromatin  dbtributed  throughout  the  cell  or  penetrat- 
ing small  buds  formed  on  the  surface.  Around  each  of  these 
buds,  three,  four  or  more,  a  highly  refractile  cyst  wall  b  formed, 
the  cysts  becoming  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  odl,  the 
remnant  of  which  undergoes  disintegration.  These  cysts  are 
extremely  resbtant,  and  probably  maintain  the  continuity  of 
the  species  outside  the  body. 

In  the  active  phase,  the  amoeboid  form  appears  able  by  its 
tough  membranous  pseudopodia  to  push  its  way  into  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  large  intestine,  especially  the  rectum,  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum  and  the  flextires.  Once  it  b  ensconced  in  these 
tissues,  small  soft  oedematous  looking  swellings  soon  appear  on 
the  mucous  surface.  Marshall  points  out  that  the  amoebae 
probably  reach  the  liver  by  the  portal  circulation  from  the  dysen- 
teric lesions  in  which  the  amoebae  are  found.  Other  observers 
maintain  that  the  amoebae  may  pass  through  the  walb  of  the 
intestine,  through  the  peritonei  cavity,  and  so  on  to  the  liver 
where  they  give  rise  to  typical  abscesses. 

Syphilis. — ^It  has  long  been  recognized  that  syphilb  b  a  specific 
infective  disease,  but  although  characterized  by  fever,  anaemia, 
and  increased  growths  of  tissue  followed  by  rapid  degeneration 
and  ulceration  of  tissue,  it  is  only  within  quite  recent  years  that 
a  definite  parasitic  organbm,  present  in  all  cases  of  typical 
syphilis,  has  been  isolated  and  studied.  Schaudinn  and  Hoff- 
mann, followed  by  Metchnikoff  and  others,  have  described  as  of 
constant  occurrence  a  spiral  or  screw-shaped  organbm  in  which 
are  seen  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  well-defined,  short, 
regular,  almost  semidrcular  curves.  Thb  organism,  when 
examined  fresh,  in  normal  or  physiological  salt  solution, 
exhibits  active  screw-like  movements  as  it  lotates  along  its 
long  axb;  from  time  to  time  it  becomes  more  or  less  bow- 
shaped  and  then  straightens  out,  the  while  moving  about  from 
point  to  point  in  the  field  of  the  miscroscope.  It  b  not  very 
strongly  refractile,  and  can  only  be  examined  properly  with  the 
aid  of  spedal  central  illumiiuition  and  in  the  presence  of  minute 
particles,  by  the  movements  of  which  the  organism  b  more 
readily  traced. 

In  order  to  obtain  thb  organbm  for  demonttiation  It  b  a  good 
plan  to  wash  the  primary  or  secondary  syphilitic  sore  thoroughly 
with  alcohol;  some  of  the  clear  fluid  is  then  collected  on  a  cover- 
glass;  or,  perhaps  better  still,  the  lymphatic  gbnd  nearest  to  one 
of  these  sores  may  be  pninctured  with  a  hypodermic  needle,  the 
fluid  being  driven  out  on  to  a  slide  on  which  some  normal  nline 
solution  has  been  placed.  When  the  ornnbm  has  been  examined 
alive  the  film  may  be  carefully  dried  and  then  stained  by  Giemsa's 
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■Uid.  which  any  be  obuEncd  RAdy  pifpired  froniGrilb1er»  of 
Leipilt.  uoder  IH  nuK  t4  "  Giemn'icbe  Utuna  fdr  div  Ro<iiui< 

ow^  FSrbung."  it  muk  u  followi:  Aiur  ll-»« 1.  J 

■rmi.  ud  Aiur  IL  o-ft  frm.  vr  mbvd  and  dried  '  in 

UK  dsiccmlor  over  wtphuric  kH  ;  (iiu  mivturv  it  ufy 

fvfpcnvtf,  jiuifd  thrwuh  a  Brv-nwili«]  liik  wyr  vrd 

■hakcn;  lu  fnru.  oE  mcthyL-mlcabal   (KAhlbAuni  hdiiB 

btcn  pnviaiuly  heiUd  Is  to    C.  [•  then  added.    7  [Ur 

txing  wtQ  ihAJLeA,  is  kllowtd  to  ttaAd  fur  tiredty-  ud 

6]tcrcd.    The  laliitkiii,  now  ready  lot  tut,  tboaU  a  ■ 

ycHDV  flu  bonlb    To  lex.  01  uuuoaia-lrcc  din  idd 

t  drop  at  thii  tttiiL    Stala  (or  tnm  ■  qnuter  to  tl  >  of 


C  lolittioii:  IVrogalUc  add. 

:.  ADov  thii  Kluiioo  u  aci 
.  .  .  o  forty-dght  iouri  at  room 
1  diitnicd  nter.  dchydnu    witli 


tnufer  la  a  1-g— ;]%  islutlaii  if  nllrate  of  litvB  (jK  la  preft. 
■bb  idKB  the  dHss  have  been  obtained  from  Ibe  lIviBf  patlenO- 
Thii  impnfna^D  ibould  be  carried  on  at  a  tcnpenture  of  38*  C 
far  Iron  tbee  lo  6v-  -■ •■■ ■■-  -^-  -'  -■-  ■■- 

"  Reduce  "  Ihe  mIw 
j-4%,  Fomiol.  «t, 

alcohol,  clear  with  "ylol  and  ..       _..,  _  _   

The  (RtKHU  tiKiild  not  be  nnre  than  jfi  ihick.  Id  a  iFciian  » 
■tained  the  vpirocbacleB  are  ieenaa  dark  ifHnUaMaiidins  out  b^Jhii 

Bwnyof  the  Iplrali  may  he  aecn  actually  wilhidlhr  liver  cellL 

Thia  OTiaBiini  may  be  found  in  the  Ivnf .  aplcea  and  oiher  viacpral 
ffuna,  and  cvea  in  the  heart  of  a  oatient  mfferlu  from  ■yphilii. 
It  tiai  abo  be«  found  in  •yphlUtIc  leaian  producedeipeiinienulJr 
In  the  higher  apea,  e^iedajly  the  chimpanieb  Aa  a  reiult  of 
that  ob«rv>tioH  It  li  now  jenetally  accepted  ai  bdng  the  prinury 
CBuae  of  lyphiliiie  leiiou  Ib  the  human  Hbieet.  It  b  artaialy 
prgiedt  in  the  Ic^oa  uauaHv  met  vith  io  caiea  of  primary  and 
acCDAdary  lyphlUa  of  the  human  tubject,  and  by  ita  action  on  the 
Wood  and  tlwea  of  the  body  nwliicea  an  aot^.  a  apeeific  (F) 
■vbataoce)  the  pnaence  of  which  haa  been  utillied  Iqr  Waaaermaan 
la  the  dlagnoab  of  ayphilla.  He  uiea  the  method  of  deviation  of 
cnfflplement  by  the  antJEen  aubatancea  contained  in  Che  eyphiUtic 
■uid  blood  or  cerebro  ipinal  fluid — by  vbich  the  lytic  action  of 
a  baemolyiini  Suid  ia  pRveotcd- 

Kala-aMor.—Tht  noD-malaiial  itmittenl  fiver,  met  wllh  b 
China,  known  w  dum-duin  lever  in  India  and  as  Ula-liar  in 
Afum,  ia  aaaociated  with  peculiar  paraailjc  bodjs  described  by 
Donovan  and  Leiibman  {Utrpttominuu  DmrKm)  (i  Hdcfitma 
(ro^kin,  Wright).  Tliii  fever  is  chincteriicd  by  ili  great 
cbronidty,  auodited  witb  very  piofauDd,  and  uldaiately  falal, 
bloodJeaineaa,  in  which  there  i<  not  Duly  a  tall  in  the  numbuol  red 
blood  cocpiuclea,  but  a  marked  dlniiiiutioa  in  the  numbo'  of 
while  btood  csipuaclcs.  Ulcetation  of  tbe  akin  anc]  macoua 
membrane,  cipeciaQy  of  tbt  lower  puta  ol  the  snail  Ititettine 
antl  ol  Che  fine  part  of  the  colon  is  often  present,  this  beiBf 
accompanied  by  dropsy  ud  by  disllQCt  eolai^ement  of  the  liver 
and  spleen.  Leooatd  Rogers,  who  baa  given  an  excellent 
iccounl  of  thia  condition,  points  out  that  there  ti  a  Duked 
Increase  m  the  number  of  cells  In  the  boDe-mairow. 

The  LeishDUD-Doaovaa  bodies  have  been  found  In  large 
nuitibert,  especially  in  iheipleeo  (we  Plate  1.,  Gg.  7);  ihey  may 
also  be  found  in  the  ulcerating  surface*  and  wherever  the  cellular 
proliferatioD  Is  marked.  Theic  otganismi  may  be  found  in 
sections,  or  tbey  may  be  denxmualed  in  film  preparationi 
made  from  the  auterisl  scraped  from  the  ftesbly-cut  surface  of 

The  Elmi  an  bert  nalaed  by  Leiihman's  method :  Solution  A.— 
Medidnal  methylene-blue  (CTllblei).  1  pan;  diililled  water.  100 
part>;»diunicai1»ciate,  I'jpani.    Thiinuitureiihealed  la6j°C 


in  a  lar^  opea  vcieel  and 
bouii,  itjning  from-  time  to 


1.  (GrUbler).  I 
■ith  a  (Uh  rod.   Filter,  and  wi 


P  Ccdiect  the  inaoluble  midue,  diy  and  pulverise. 

IS  %  (oluiioB  of  the  powder  (wiiich  may  aJ»  be  obtsuKl 

li  tr  &  Co.,  Lcipng)  in  absolute  methyl  akshol  (Mnrk'i 

"  lis  ")t  and  tnosfer  to  a  dcsn,  wy,  wcU  stoppem] 

b  tw  three  or  four  droa  of  this  atain  on  to  the  prefo-'ed 

t  bone,  marrow,  Ac)  and  tun  from  nde  to  ndc.    Alter 

a'  ■  minute  add  six  or  eight  dtwo  of  distilled  water,  aad 

n  [My  by  moving  (he  lUS  or  tow-flam.   AOowtheRui 

ti  nminutea  longer  o^il  the  £lm  be  thick,  for  ten.    Walk 

n  unincaiaaceoialurdiyiigwiihQathcataadBnniuig 

These  peculiar  partdtic  bodies  appear  IS  deeply  tuined  pouts, 
rounded,  oval  or  cockle-sbaped,  lying  free  or  grouped  in  the 
large  endothelial  cells  ol  the  ^een.    Eianuned  under  a  magnii- 


nlea.,!. 


diameter.  Their  protoplasm  is  sxsiHi^ 
Bomewnac  unequally,  light  blue;  and  from  this  light  blue  batk- 
ground  two  very  deeply  stained  violet  corpuscles  cd  unequd 
siie  stand  out  prominently;  the  smaller  of  these  is  more  deqjiy 
stained  than  the  larger,  is  thinner,  somewhat  more  dongaied  w 
rod-shaped,  and  parallel  or  ruimlng  at  right  angles  lo  the  luge 
corpuscle  or  obliquely  from  it.  Tbe  larger  corpuscle  Is  nunded 
or  oval,  conical,  or  sometimes  almoit  dumb-bell  shaped  That 
bodies  may  appear  lo  touch  one  another,  Ihou^  tooaUy  they 
are  disconnected.  Most  of  these  Donovan-Leishman  bodies  are 
embedded  In  the  protoplasm  of  the  large  endothelial  or  moo> 
nuclear  splenic  cells,  of  similar  cells  in  Che  bone  marrow,  or  of 
certain  lymphatic  glands.  They  may  also  be  seen  lying  m  the 
pcoloplasm  of  Ibe  endothelial  cc&s  lining  the  capillary  \cs»h 
and  lymphatics.  Tbeyareconsideted  byLeishmanand  Lcoosrf 
Rogers  to  be  organiims  in  an  intermediate  stage  of  dcvclopmcol 
oldChetaTryjianosonieotsomefaimolHerpetqmonas.  Rogeti, 
■ho  succeeded  In  cultivating  ihem  outside  the  body,  described 
changes  which  he  couiiders  are  associated  with  this  latter  grnn. 
Pallon  goes  further  than  this,  and  iiatet  that  the  Lruibmiini 
dananui  Lav.  el  Mem.  taken  up  by  the  bed  bug  cloady  retemhia 
in  its  life  cycle  that  of  theHerpetoraonasof  thecfunmavhotde. 
l!y.  It  is  thought  that  the  Leiahman.DonovaB  bodies  ait  the 
tissue  parasite  stage,  and  that  the  herpctomonas  state  is  pcobabfy 
lo  be  sought  for  in  the  blood  of  the  patient. 

Tutit-Fly  Diitau  ( rry^Haiiwitirii).— The  mlerestnif  tbaa- 
valions  carried  out  by  Sir  David  Bruce  have  invested  the  tselie- 
lly  with  an  entirdy  new  significance  and  importance.  In  1S9S 
Bruce  first  observed  that  in  the  tsetse  disease — ■'(«■— thee 
may  be  found  a  Qagellaled  haemaloaoon  ckody  rcKmhling  ibe 
rry^floinu  Eiaiuii  found  in  Sum.  This,  like  the  Suns 
organism,  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to,  but  considaib!; 
smaller  Chan,  the  haematosoon  often  found  b  the  hlaod  of  the 
healthy  rat.  Il  ha*,  however,  aa  a  rule  a  sin^  ftaf^um  only. 
A  small  quantity  of  blood,  taken  from  an  aSecIol  bsDak,  wilde- 
beest, koodoo,  busbbuck  or  hyaena-— in  all  of  whkh  animab 
il  was  found  by  Bruce — when  inoculated  into  a  bone,  sink. 
donkey,  cow,  dog,  cat ,  nbbi  t,  guinea-pig,  ni  or  mouse,  prodsiss 

numbers  In  the  blood  of  the  inoculated  animal,  especially  ia  the 
dog  and  in  the  rat.  HelhEnfoundchat  thetsitse-fly  canpmdBCt 
the  disease  In  a  healthy  animal  only  when  it  has  first  chai^ 
itself  with  blood  from  a  diseased  animal,  and  be  prodiKrd 
evidence  that  Cfdnsiu  nuriilinu  is  not  capable  of  peodixing  tkt 
tliseaK  acepl  by  carrying  the  parasita  from  one  asim 
another  in  the  blood  that  it  takes  through  its  proboacis  is 
stomach.  Tlie  parasites  taken  in  along  with  siKli  biood  maj 
remain  in  the  stomach  and  alive  for  a  period  of  ii '  ~ 
shortly  after  that  the  stomach  is  found  to  b*  empty,  aad  ike 
parasita  contained  in  the  acrement  do  loager  retain  Ikes 
vitality.  The  mode  of  multiplication  of  these  orguiisns  hi 
been  studied  by  Rose-Biadlocd  and  PUmmer.  wbo  maiiu: 
that  tbe  multiplication  takes  place  prindpsUy  in  tbe  spleen  u> 
lymphatic  glanda.  Tbe  Csetse-fly  parsaile,  however,  n  U 
imperfectly  understood.  Chough  Ir     ■■    ---  --  *-- 

paid  to  its  lilc-hislory  an  '  ' 
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Skepmg  Sickness  (Try^anasomiasis), -^To  the  group  of  tsetses 
caused  by  Trypanosomes  must  now  be  added  sleeping  sickness. 
This  disease  is  due  to  the  presence  and  action  in  the  human  body 
of  a  form  known  as  T,  fpmbiense  (Dytton). 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  parasite  in  the  bk>od  of  a  case  of 
sleeping  sickness,  where  they  are  very  scanty  and  difficult  to 
find,  th«  best  method  is  repeated  centrifugalisation  of  the  blood 
(Bruce),  locc.  being  treated  at  a  time;  then  the  sediment  in  a 
number' of  these  tubes  b  collected  and  again  oentrifugalixed. 
The  living  trypanosome  may,  as  a  rule,  be  distinguished  in  this 
final  sediment,  even  under  a  low  power  of  the  microsoope.  The 
organism  may  be  found  in  greater  numbers  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  of  a  case  in  which  the  symptoms  of  sleeping  sickness  have 
been  developed,  though  centxifugaUzation  of  from  xo  to  15  c.c. 
of  the  cerebro-^inal  fluid  for  half  an  hour  may  be  necessary 
before  they  can  be  demonstrated.  Gre^g  and  Gray,  at  Mott's 
suggestion,  were  able  to  find  the  organismf  in  the  fluid  removed  by 
means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  from  the  swollen  lymph  glands 
that  appear  as  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  infection.  Examined 
fresh  and  in  Its  native  fluid  or  in  normal  saUne  solution  it  is  seen 
as  an  actively  motile,  highly  refractlle,  somewhat  spindle-shaped 
organism  (see  Plate  I.,  fig.  9).  The  anterior  end  is  protonged  into 
a  pointed  flagellum,  the  posterior  end  being  slightly  blunted  or 
rounded.  This  organism  darts  about  rapidly  between  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  or  other  corpuscles  or  particles,  and  shows 
rapid  undulations,  the  flagellum  beating  quickly  and  the  body 
following  the  flagellum.  In  this  body  a  couple  of  very  bright 
points  may  be  sea.  On  staining  by  Leishman's  stain  (see  under 
K6la-dMar)  thf  general  protoplasm  of  the  body  is  stained  blue 
and  is  somewhat  granular.  This  trypanosome  is  from  zs  to  25^1 
in  length  (without  the  flagellum,  which  is  from  5  to  6fi)  and  from 
1 .5  to  2*5/1  broad.  In  the  centre  of  the  spindle-shaped  mass  is  a 
Vfsry  distinct  reddish  purple  oval  corpuscle  corresponding  to  the 
larger  of  the  two  bright  points  seen  in  the  unstained  qiedmen;- 
this,  the  nucleus  or  macronudeus,  is  sUghtly  granular.  Near  the 
posterior  or  blunt  end  of  the  organism  is  a  second,  but  much 
smaller,  deeply  stained  reddish  purple  point,  the  second  of  the 
bright  qMts  seen  in  the  unstained  specimen;  this  is  known  as  the 
mtcro-nudeus  or  centrosome.  Around  the  micro-nucleus  is  a 
kind  of  court  or  area  of  less  deeply  stained  protoplasm,  arising 
from  or  near  which  and  running  along  the  margin  of  the  body  is  a 
narrow  band  with  a  very  sharply  defined  wavy  free  margin. 
This  thin  band  of  protoplasm  seems  to  be  continuous  with  the 
large  ^indle-shaped  body  of  the  trypanosome,  but  at  the  free 
margin  it  takes  on  the  red  tint  of  the  micro-nudeus  instead  of 
the  blue  tint  of  the  protoplasm.  The  undulatory  membrane, 
as  this  band  is  called,  is  narrowest  at  the  posterior  end,  getting 
broader  and  broader  until  the  micro-nucleus  is  reached,  b^rond 
which  it  tapers,  off  irregularly  until  finally  it  merges  in  the 
flagellum.  In  sleeping  sickness  the  presence  of  this  organism  is 
usually  associated  with  distinct  anaemia,  the  red  cells  bdng 
diminished  in  number  and  the  haemoglobin  in  quantity.  Along 
with  this  there  b  an  increase  in  the  number  of  mononuclear 
leucocytes. 

The  trypanosome  b  carried  to  the  human  patient  by 
the  dossina  palpalis,  in  the  probosds  of  which  the  organ- 
isms may  be  seen  for  some  short  time  after  the  insect 
has  sucked  blood  from  an  infected  patient.  These  trypano- 
somes have  been  found  living  and  active  in  the  stomach 
of  this  insect  up  to  xi8  hours,  but  after  140  hours  no  living 
parasites  can  be  demonstrated.  They  undergo  no  metamor- 
phoses in  this  intermediate  host  and  are  simply  discharged 
in  the  intestinal  excreta.  It  may  be  readUy  understood 
that  the  trypanosome  under  these  conditions  soon  loses  its 
virulence,  and  an  animal  cannot  be  infected  through  the  bite 
of  the  Gknsina  for  more  than  48  hours  after  the  infected  blood 
has  been  ingested  by  the  fly.  The  organism  may  remain  latent 
in  the  human  body  for  a  considerable  period.  It  certainly  sets 
up  very  tardily  any  changes  by  which  its  presence  can  be  detected. 
The  first  symptoms  of  its  presence  and  activity  are  enlargement 
of  the  l3rmphatic  glands,  especially  those  behind  the  neck,  a 
condition  often  accompanied  by  irreguUr  and  intermittent  fever. 


After  a  time,  in  from  three  months  to  three  years,  according 
to  Bruce,  the  organism  gains  access  to  the  fluid  in  the  cerebio- 
spinal  canaL  Accompanying  this  hitter  migration  are  languor, 
lassitude,  a  gradually  increasing  apathy,  and  finally  profound 
somnolence. 

The  incubation  period,  or  that  between  the  time  of  infection 
and  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  associated  with  trypano- 
somiasis may  be  as  short  as  four  weeks,  or  it  may  extend  over 
several  years.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Senegal  who  have 
lived  in  Casamance  do  not  consider  themselves  s2fe  from  the 
disease  untU  at  least  seven  years  after  they  have  left  an  infected 
area.  At  first,  amongst  negroes,  according  to  Button  and  Todd, 
there  is  no  external  dinical  sign  of  disease  except  glandular 
enlargement;  in  mubttoes  and  whites  an  irregular  and  inter- 
miuent  fever  oaay  be  the  chief  sign  of  infection,  "  the  tempera- 
ture being  raised  for  two  to  four  days,  then  fallhig  to  normal  or 
bdow  normal  for  four  or  five  days."  In  other'cases  the  fever  is 
of  the  septic  type,  the  temperature  being  normal  in  the  morning 
but  rising  in  the  evening  to  xox*3*or  xos'S*  F.,  rardy  to  104"  F., 
the  curve  differing  from  that  chuacteristic  of  malaria  in  whjch 
the  rise  usually  takes  place  in  the  morning.  Moreover,  in  sleep- 
ing sickness  there  are  no  rigors  before  the  rise  of  temperature 
and  but  slight  sweating,  such  as  there  is  usually  occurring  at  the 
end  of  the  rise.  Here  again  we  have  a  distinction  between  the 
malarial  condition  and  that  of  sleeping  sickness.  The  respiration 
and  the  pulse  rate  are  increased  both  during  the  febrile  and  the 
non-febrfle  attacks;  the  ref^iration  is  from  39  to  30  a  minute,  and 
the  pulse  rises  to  90,  and  even  up  to  X40,  a  minute,  according  to 
the  degree  of  cardiac  exdtability  which  appears  to  be  constantly 
present.  The  localized  swelling  and  redness  are  seen  as  puffincss 
of  the  face,  oedema  of  the  ^elids  and  ankles  and  feet,  congested 
erythematous  patches  on  the  face,  trunk  or  limbs.  Anaemia, 
general  weakness  and  wasting,  at  first  very  slightly  marked, 
gradually  become  prominent  features,  and  headache  is  often 
presenL  The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  appears  to  go  on  con- 
currently with  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Manson 
points  out  that  trypanosomiasis  may.tcrminate  fatally  without  the 
appearance  of  any  characteristic  symptoms  of  sleeping  sickness, 
but  as  a  rule  the  "  sleeping  "  or  second  stage  supervene  The 
temperature'now  becomes  of  the  hectic  type,  rising  to  joa>a"  F. 
in  the  evening  and  falling  to  98*6*  F.  in  the  morning.  Here 
again  there  are  no  rigors  or  sweating.  During  the  last  stages  of 
the  disease  the  rectal  temperature  may  fall  as  low  as  95^  and  for 
the  last  day  or  two  to  93**  F.,  the  pulse  and  respiration  falling 
with  the  temperature.  The  irritability  of  the  heart  is  still  marked. 
Headache  in  the  supraorbital  region,  and  pain  in  the  back,  and 
even  in  the  feet,  have  been  described.  Aaivity  and  intelligence 
give  place  to  laziness,  apathy  and  dullness;  the  face  loses  its 
brightness,  the  eyelids  approximate,  and  the  musdes  around  the 
mouth  and  nose  become  flabby  and  flacdd,  the  patient  becomes 
drowsy,  and  when  questioned  replies  only  after  a  marked  interval. 
Fibrillary  tremors  of  the  tongue  and  shaking  of  the  hands  and 
arms,  distinct  even  during  rest,  become  increased  when  any 
jcoluntary  movement  is  attempted.  These  tremors  may  extend 
to  the  lower  limbs  and  trunk.  Epileptiform  convulsions,  general 
weakness  and  progressive  emaciation  come  on,  and  shortly  before 
death  there  is  incontinence  of  urine  and  faeces.  "  The  intellec- 
tual faculties  gradually  become  impaired,  thoi  patient  has  a 
certain  amount  of  diffinilty  in  understanding  what  is  said  to  him, 
and  becomes  emotional,  often  crying  for  no  reason  whatever; 
delirium  is  usually  absent,  the  drowsiness  increases  and  the 
patient's  attitude  becomes  characteristic,  the  head  falls  forward 
on  the  chest  and  the  eyeUds  are  closed.  At  first  the  patient  is 
easily  aroused  from  this  drowsy  condition,  but  soon  he  reaches  a 
stage  in  which  he  falls  sound  asleep  almost  in  any  attitude  and 
under  any  conditions,'  especially  after  meals.  These  periods  of 
sleep,  which  become  gradually  fonger  and  more  profound,  lead 
eventually  to  a  comatose  condition  from  which  the  patient  can  be 
aroused  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  is  at  this  stage  that 
the  temperature  becomes  normal  and  death  occurs."  Nabarro 
points  out,  however,  that  this  condition  of  drowsiness  and  sleep 
leading  eventually  to  coma,  is  by  no  means  invariably  present 
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In  the  early  port  of  the  sleeping-eickness  stage  patients  often 
sleep  more  than  usua],  but  later  do  not  sleep  excessively.  They 
become  lethargic  and  indifferent  to  their  surroundings,  however, 
and  often  lie  with  their  eyes  dosed.  When  spoken  to  they  hear 
and  understand  what  is  said  to  them  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
interval  give  a  very  brief  reply. 

The  leucocytosis  that  occurs  during  the  course  of  this  form  of 
trypanosomiasis  is  due,  apparently,  to  secondary  or  terminal 
bacterial  infections  so  frequently  associated  with  the  disease  in 
its  later  stages.  Tlie  first  stage  of  the  disease,  that  of  fever, 
may  last  for  several  years;  the  second  or  nervous  stage  with 
tremors,  &c.,  for  from  four  to  eight  months.  It  is  quite  excep- 
tional for  the  disease  to  be  prolonged  for  more  than  a  year  from 
the  time  that  the  nervous  symptoms  become  manifest,  though  a 
European  who  contracted  trypanosomiasis  in  Uganda,  having 
delusions  and  becoming  drowsy  within  the  jrear,  did  not  die  of 
sleeping  sickness  until  more  than  eighteen  months  from  the  onset 
of  the  nervous  symptoms. 

The  ClosntM  palpaiis  is  not  found  in  swamps.  It  affects  a 
belt  of  from  ten  to  thirty  yards  broad  along  banks  bounding 
water  shaded  by  scrub  and  underwood.  It  may,  however, 
follow  or  be  carried  by  the  animal  or  human  subject  it  ift  attack- 
ing for  a  distance  of,  say,  three  hundred  yards,  but  unless  carried 
it  will  not  cross  an  artificial  clearing  of  more  than  thirty  yards 
made  in  the  natural  fly  belt.  Tlie  authorities  in  the  plague- 
stricken  areas  recommend,  therefore,  the  clearance  of  belts  thirty 
yards  in  width  along  portions  of  the  lake  side,  at  fords  and  in  such 
other  places  as  are  frequented  by  natives.  No  infected  person 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  a  "  fly  area,"  so  that  they  may  not 
act  as  centres  from  which  the  flies,  acting  as  carriers,  may 
convey  infection.  The  provision  of  clothing  for  natives  who  are 
compelled  to  work  in  fly  areas  is  an  important  precautionary 
measure. 

There  aeems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Trypanosoma 
gflmbiense  of  Dutton  Is  the  same  organism  and  produces  the  same 
conditions  as  the  Trypanosoma  of  Bruce  and  Nararro  from  Uganda, 
but  most  observers  seem  to  think  that  the  two  species  are  the  same 
and  yield  the  same  results  when  inoculated  into  animals.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  trypanosome  may  pass  through  certain  stages 
of  metamorphosis  in  the  human  or  animal  body,  and  different 
drugs  have  been  recommended  as  trypanocides  during  these  various 
stages,  an  arsenic  preparation  (atoxyl)  first  being  given,  and  then, 
when  the  organisms  fiave  disappeared,  infections  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  this  salt  appearing  to  prevent  the  relapses  which  occur 
when  atoxyl  only  is  given  over  a  prolonged  period.  Ehrlich, 
treating  animals  suffering  from  trypanosomiasis  with  paraf uchsin, 
found  that  although  the  parasites  disappeared  from  the  blood 
they  soon  recurred.  On  the  exhibition  of  another  dose  of  para- 
fuchsin  they  again  disappeared.  This  was  repeated  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  times,  but  after  a  time  the  parafuchsin  lost 
its  effect,  the  trypanosome  having  acquired  an  immunity  against 
this  substance;  tney  had  in  fact  become  "  fuchsin-fast."  Such 
f uchsin-fast  organisms  injected  into  animals  still  retain  their  im- 
munity against  parafuchsin  and  may  transmit  it  through  more 
than  100  generations.  Nevertheless,  they  cannot  withstand  the 
action  of  other  trypanocidal  drugs.  The  outcome  of  all  this  is 
that  large  doses  of  the  trypanocicul  drug  should  be  gnven  at  once, 
and  that  the  same  drug  should  never  be  given  over  too  long  a  period, 
a  freih  drug  often  being  effective  even  when  the  first  drug  has  lost 
action. 

n.^TO  CITHER  AnDCAL  PAXASITES 

Piktriasis. — Since  Bancroft  and  Manson  first  described  FUaria 
nodurna  and  its  relation  to  the  common  form  of  filariasis,  the 
most  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  has  been  made,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  younger  Bancroft,  by-Dr  G.  C.  Low,  who  has 
demonstrated  that  the  embryos  of  the  filaria  may  be  found  in  the 
proboscis  of  the  mosquito  (Culex  ciliaris),  whence  they  probably 
find  their  way  into  the  dxxnilating  blood  of  the  himian  subject. 
It  appears  that  the  filaria  embryo  after  being  taken,  with  the 
blood  of  the  patient,  into  the  stomach  of  the  mosquito,  loses  its 
sheath;  after  which,  leaving  the  stomach,  it  passes  into  the 
thoracic  muscles  of  its  intermediate  host,  and  becomes  more 
fully  developed,  increasing  considerably  in  size  and  attaining 
a  mouth,  an  alimentary  canal,  and  the  characteristic  trilobed 
caudal  appendage.  It  now  leaves  the  thoracic  muscles,  and, 
passing  towards  the  head,  makes  its  way  "  into  the  loose  cellular 
tissue  which  abounds  in  the  prothorax  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


the  salivary  glands."  Most  of  them  then  "pass  along  tlie  mA, 
enter  the  lower  part  of  the  head,"  whence  th^  may  pass  into 
the  probosds.  Although  it  has  never  been  demonstrated  that 
the  filaria  is  directly  inoculated  into  the  human  subject  from  the 
proboscis  of  the  mdsquito,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  when 
the  mosquito  "  strikes,"  the  filaria  makes  its  way  into  the  circn- 
lation  directly  from  the  probosds.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  mosquito,  when  fed  on  banana  pulp,  does  not  eject  the  filaria 
from  its  proboscis.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  the  filaria  is  apparently  unable  to  live  on  the  juices  of  the 
banana;  moreover,  the  consistence  of  the  banana  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  human  skin.  The  importance  of  this  obser- 
vation, as  affording  an  additional  reason  for  taking  measoRS 
to  get  rid  of  the  mosquito  in  districts  in  which  <»>•*'*•*•  is  rife, 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

C .— Inlsetive  Diseases  in  wUeh  an  Organiim  hu  btw  fanai 
bot  has  not  floaUy  bean  eonnaetod  with  Um  DitatA 

Hydropkohia  is  usually  contracted  by  man  throu^  inocalatkxn 
of  an  abraded  surface  with  the  saliva  of  an  animal  affected  with 
rabies— through  the  bite  of  a  dog,  the  animal  in  whkh  the 
so-called  rabies  of  the  streets  occurs.  The  puppy  js  specially 
dangerous,  as,  although  it  may  be  suffering  bom  rabies  when  the 
saliva  contains  an  extremdy  exalted  vims,  the  animal  may 
exhibit  no  signs  of  the  disease  almost  up  to  the  time  of  its  death. 
The  other  animals  that  may  be  affected  **  naturaDy  "  are  wolves, 
cats,  foxes,  horses,  cows  and  deer;  but  all  warm-blooded  animab 
may  be  successfully  inoculated  with  the  disease.  The  prindpal 
changes  met  with  are  found  in  the  nervous  system,  and  indode 
distension  of  the  perivascular  lymphatic  sheaflw,,  oongestioa 
and  oedema  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  of  the  meningcSk 
Haemorrhages  occur  into  the  cerebral  ventricles  of  the  hna, 
espedally  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth,  and  on  the  saxface  and  in  the 
substance  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  tpmal  oord. 

In  addition  to  these  small  haemonhages,  collfctions  of 
leucocytes  are  met  with  in  hyperaemic  areas  in  the  medoBa 
oblongata  and  pons,  sometimes  in  the  oc^cal  ceretod  dasoe 
and  in  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  perivascular  lymfJiatics  of  the  gn7 
matter  of  the  anterior  horns  and  in  the  wUte  matter  of  the 
postero-intemal  and  postero-eztemal  rftintnn^  Here  also  the 
nerve  cells  are  seen  to  be  vacuolated,  hyaline  and  granular,  and 
often  pigmented;  thrombi  may  be  present  in  some  oif  the  sauJkr 
vessels,  and  the  collections  of  leucocytes  may  be  so  prominc^ 
especially  in  the  medulla,  that  th^  have  been  dcscxibed  as 
miliary  abscesses.  Haemorrhages  are  also  common  in  the 
various  mucous  and  serous  membranes;  hyaline  changes  in  and 
around  the  walls  of  blood-vessels;  proliferaticm  of  the  endothe- 
lium; swelling  and  vacuolation  of  nerve  cells;  pericdbdar 
infiltration  with  leucocytes,  and  infiltration  of  the  salivaiy 
glands  with  leucocytes  (Coats).  An  increased  number  of  lroc»> 
cytes  and  microcytes  in  the  blood  has  also  been  made  oat.  The 
virus,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  a  power  of  multiplying  in  the 
tissues,  and  of  producing  a  toxic  substance  whidi,  aa  in  the 
case  of  tetanus  toxin,  appears  to  act  specially  on  the  oestxal 
nervous  system. 

In  recent  years  fresh  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  noittd 
histology  of  the  brain  and  cord  in  hydrophobia  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Negri's  description  of  "  bodies  "  which  he  daias  aze 
found  in  the  central  nervous  system  only  in  hydroplM>t»a  or 
rabies  (see  Plate  I.,  fig.  3).  These  bodies,  iHiich  are  rouisdcd, 
oval,  triangular,  or  slightly  spindle-  or  sausage<«hapcd«  wrhca 
spedally  stained  consist  of  a  red  (addophile)  ba^  in  whidi  stand 
out  small  blue  (basophile)  granules,  rods  and  drdes»  often 
situated  within  vacuoles.  A  small  central  pwnt  whida  is  snt* 
rounded  by  no  clear  space  b  supposed  to  CMTespond  to  the 
nucleus  of  a  protozoan.  But  this  can  be  little  more  thnn  a  sag- 
gestion.  The  Negri  bodies  are  certainly  present  in  the  central 
nervous  system  in  cases  of  hydrophobia,  and  have  not  1 
in  similar  positions  in  any  other  disease.  They  are 
large  numbers,  even  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease 
they  are  then  so  small  that  they  may  easfly  escape  detccxioal, 
small  indeed  that  they  may  pass  through  the  poccs  of  a  I 
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ffltCTp  the  filtnte  in  luch  cases  being  capable  of  acting  as  a 
labic  virus.  In  the  more  chronic  cases  and  in  the  later  stages  of 
the  disease  the  Negri  bodies  may  attain  a  considerable  sixe  and 
may  be  easily  seen  under  the  microscope.  They  are  from  o«SM 
to  soyi  in  diameter — ^the  longer  the  course  of  the  disease  the  larger 
the  bodies,  these  larger  forms  seldom  if  ever  being  met  with  in 
specially  susceptible  animals,  which  soon  succumb  to  the  disease. 
The  Negri  bodies  may  be  constricted  in  the  middle,  or,  if  some- 
Fhat  elongated,  there  may  be  two  or  three  constrictions  which 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  string  of  sausages.  They  may  be  met 
with  ixi  almost  all  the  nerve  cells  of  the  central  nervous  system 
in  well-developed  cases  of  hydrophobia,  but  they  are  most  numer- 
ous and  are  found  most  readily  in  the  cells  of  the  oomu  ammonis, 
and  then  in  the  Purkinje  cells  of  the  cerebellum. 

Although  there  are  several  methods  of  preparing  these  or^nisms 
for  microfcopical  examination,  the  following  u  perhaps  the  simplest. 
A  fragment  of  the  grey  nib^nce,  lay  from  the  comu  amroonis, 
is  taken  from  a  section  made  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  and  placed 
on  a  slide  about  one  inch  from  the  end.  A  coverslip  is  now  "  presaed 
upon  it  until  it  u  spread  out  in  a  moderately  thm  layer;  then  the 
coverslip  is  moved  slowly  and  evenly  over  the  slide,  leaving  the 
fint  three^uarters  of  an  inch  of  the  slide  clear.  In  making 
the  smear  only  dight  pressure  is  used,  the  pressure  beginning  on 
the  edge  of  the  covcrsup  away  from  the  ena  of  the  slide  towards 
which  the  coverslip  b  traveUmg,  thus  driving  more  of  the  nerve 
tissues  along  the  smear  *'and  ^voducing  more  well-spread  nerve 
cdls."  The  smears  are  then  aur-dricd.  placed  in  methyl-alcohol 
for  one  minute,  and  then  in  a  freshly-prepared  mixture  of  10  c.c. 
of  distilled  water,  three  drops  of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution 
of  rose  anitin  violet,  and  six  drops  of  Locffler's  alkaline  methylene 
blue,  which  is  warmed  until  steam  rises;  the  stain  u  then  poured 
from  the  specimen,  which  after  being  rinsed  in  water  is  allowed  to 
dry  and  is  then  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

The  nature  of  the  diieaae  produced  by  the  inoculation  of  saliva 
from  a  rabid  animal  appears  to  depend  upon  (x)  the  quantity 
of  the  rabic  virus  introduced;  (2)  the  point  of  its  introduction; 
(3)  the  activity  of  the  virus.  Thus  by  diluting  the  poison  with 
distilled  water  or  saline  solution  and  injecting  small  quantities, 
the  period  of  incubation  may  be  prolonged.  Slight  wounds  of 
the  skin,  of  the  limbs  and  of  the  back  arc  followed  by  a  long 
Incubation  period;  but  when  the  inoculation  takes  place  in  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  or  in  the  skin  of  the  face,  where  nerves  are 
numerous,  and  especially  where  the  wound  is  lacerated  or  deep, 
the  incubation  period  is  much  shorter  and  the  attack  usually 
more  severe.  This,  as  in  tetanus,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  lymphatics  of  the  nerves  are  much  more  directly  con- 
tinuous with  the  central  nervous  system  than  are  any  other  set 
of  lymphatics.  The  poison  appears  to  act  directly  upon  the 
cells  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

Arising  out  of  recent  researches  on  hydrophobia,  two  methods 
of  treatment — one  of  which,  at  any  rate,  has  been  attended  by 
conspicuous  success — have  been  put  into  practice.  The  first  of 
these,  Pasteur's,  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  rabic  virus  may  be 
intensified  or  attenuated  at  wiU.  Pasteur  found  that  although 
the  virus  taken  from  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  of  the  d(^  always 
produces  death  in  the  same  period  when  inoculated  into  the  same 
animal,  virus  taken  from  other  animals  has  not  the  same  activity. 
If  passed  through  a  succession  of  monkeys  it  may  become  so 
attenuated  that  it  is  no  longer  lethal.  If  either  the  "  monkey 
virus,"  which  is  not  fatal  to  the  rabbit,  or  the  "  dog  virus," 
which  kills  in  twelve  to  fourteen  days,  be  passed  through  a  series 
of  rabbits,  the  virulence  may  be  so  exalted  that  it  may  kill  in 
about  six  days:  its  activity  cannot  be  increased  beyond  this 
point  by  any  means  at  present  at  our  disposal.  This  intensified 
virus  was  therefore  named  winu  fixe  by  Pasteur,  and  it  forms  a 
standard  from  which  to  work.  He  found,  too,  that  under  certain 
conditions  of  temperature  the  virus  may  be  readily  attenuated, 
one  hour  at  50*  or  half  an  hour  at  60"  C.  completely  destroying 
it.  A  s%  solution  of  carbolic  acid  acting  for  half  an  hour,  or  a 
X  per  1000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  or  acetic  acid  or 
permanganate  of  potash,  brings  about  the  same  result,  as  do  also 
exposure  to  air  and  sunlight.  The  poison  contained  in  the  spinal 
cord  of  the  rabbit  exposed  to  dry  air  and  not  allowed  to  undergo 
putrefactive  changes  gradually  loses  iU  activity,  and  at  the  end 
of  fourteen  to  fifteen  days  is  incapable  of  setting  jip  ishic  ^ymp-. 


toma.  A  aeries  of  eords  from  rabbits  inoculated  with  the  vinu 
fixe  are  cut  into  short  segments,  which,  held  in  series  by  the  dura 
mater,  are  suspended  in  sterile  glass  flasks  plugged  with  cotton- 
wool and  containing  a  quantity  of  potassium  hydrate — a  powerful 
absorbent  of  water.  At  the  end  oi  twenty-four  hours  the  activity 
of  the  virus  is  found  to  have  fallen  but  slightly;  at  the  end  of 
forty-eight  hours  there  is  a  still  further  fallLig  off,  until  on  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day  the  virus  is  no  longer  lethaL  With 
material  so  prepared  Pasteur  treated  patients  who  had  been  bitten 
by  mad  dogs.  On  the  first  day  of  treatment  small  quantities 
of  an  emulsion  of  the  cord  exposed  tor  thirteen  or  fourteen  days 
in  saline  solution  are  injected  mbcutaneoosly,  and  the  treatment 
is  continued  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  days,  accmrding  to 
the  severity  of  the  bite,  a  stronger  emulsion — i.e.  an  emulsion 
made  of  a  cord  that  has  been  desiccated  for  a  shorter  period — 
being  used  for  each  succeeding  injection,  untfl  at  last  the  patient 
is  injected  with  an  emulsion  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air 
for  <Mily  three  days.  In  the  human  subject  the  period  of  incu- 
bation of  the  disease  is  comparatively  prolonged,  owing  to  the 
insusceptibility  of  the  tissues  to  the  acti<m  of  this  poison;  there 
is  therefore  some  chance  of  obtaining  a  complete  protection  or 
acclimatization  of  the  tissues  before  the  incubation  period  u 
completed.  The  virus  introduced  at  the  bite  has  then  no  more 
chance  of  affecting  the  nerve  centres  than  has  the  strong  virus 
injected  in  the  late  stages  of  the  protective  inoculation:  the  nerve 
centres,  having  become  gradually  acclimatized  to  the  poisons 
of  the  rabic  virus,  are  able  to  carry  on  their  proper  functions 
in  its  presence,  until  in  time,  as  in  the  case  of  microbial  poisons, 
the  virus  Is  gradually  neutralized  and  eliminated  from  the  body. 
Various  modifications  and  improvements  of  this  method  have 
from  time  to  time  been  devised,  but  all  are  based  on,  and  are 
merely  extensions  of,  Pasteur's  original  work  and  mediod.  As 
soon  as  it  was  found  that  antitoxins  were  formed  in  the  tissues 
in  the  case  of  an  attack  of  tetanus,  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  necessity  of  determining  whether  something  similar  might 
not  be  done  in  the  production  of  an  antirabic  serum  for  the  treat- 
ment of  rabies.  Babes  and  Lepp,  and  then  Tizzoni  and  his 
colleagues  Schwarz  and  Centanni,  starting  from  winu  fixe, 
obtained  a  series  of  weaker  inoculating  matnials  by  submitting 
it  for  different  periods  to  the  action  of  gastric  juice.  Beginning 
with  a  weak  virus  so  prepared,  and  from  time  to  time  injecting 
successively  stronger  emulsions  (seventeen  injections  in  twenty 
days)  into  a  sheep,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  serum  of  such 
antirabic  power  that  if  injected  in  the  proportion  of  x  to  95,000 
of  body-weight,  an  animal  is  protected  against  a  lethal  dose  of 
virus  fixe.  The  activity  of  thb  serum  is  still  further  reinforced 
if  a  fresh  series  of  injections  is  made  at  intervals  varying  from  two 
to  five  months,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  animal,  each 
scries  occupying  twelve  days.  This  antirabic  substance  stored 
in  the  blood  has  not  only  the  power  of  anticipating  (neutralizing?) 
the  action  of  the  poison,  but  also  of  acting  as  a  direct  curative 
agent;  as  a  prophylactic  agent,  readily  kept  in  stock  and  easily 
and  rapidly  exhibited,  it  possesses  very  great  advantages  over 
the  inoculation  method.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
longer  the  period  after  the  infection  the  greater  must  be  the 
amount  of  serum  used  to  obtain  a  successful  result. - 

As  regards  the  necessity  for  any  treatment  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  although  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  dog  may  be  infective  three 
days  before  the  manifestation  of  any  symptoms  of  the  disease 
death  takes  place  almost  invariably  within  six  days  of  the  first 
symptom.  If  therefore  the  animal  remains  alive  for  ten  days 
siter  the  patient  is  bitten,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  antirabic 
treatment  to  be  apf^ied  and  the  patient  need  fear  no  evil  results 
from  the  bite. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  hydrophobia  is  a  specific  disease 
due  to  a  multiplication  of  some  virus  in  the  nervous  system,  in  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  ultimately  fixed;  that  it  passes  from  the 
wound  to  the  central  nervous  system  by  the  lymphatics;  and 
that,  as  in  tetanus,  the  muscular  spasms  are  the  result  of  the 
action  of  some  q>ecial  poison  on  the  central  nervous  system. 

Scarlet  Fever. — In  scarlet  fever  recent  observations  have  been 
comparatively  few  and  unimportant.    Crooke,  and  later  Klein, 
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and  others  have,  however,  ahown  that  in  the  s^ds  and  throats 
of  scarlet  fever  patients  a  streptoooccus,  to  which  is  assigned  the 
chief  aetiological  r61e  in  connexion  with  this  disease,  is  present. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  by  many  observers  that  these 
streptococci  are  nothing  more  than  the  streptococci  found  in 
puerperal  fever,  erysipelas,  and  similar  infective  conditions,  and 
certidnly  the  organisms  described  closely  resemble  Streptococcus 
pyogenes.  In  1904  Malloiy  described  certain  "  bodies  "  which 
he  considezs  may  be  associated  with  scarlet  fever,  and  which 
were  sufficiently  distinctive  to  justify  him  in  suggesting  that  he 
was  dealing  wiUi  the  **  various  stages  in  the  developmental  cyde 
of  a  protozoan."  These  bodies,  which  were  demonstrated  in 
four  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  "  occur  in  and  between  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  epidermis  and  free  in  the  superficial  lymph  vessels 
and  spaces  of  the  corium."  They  are  small,  varying  from  the 
sise  of  a  blood  platelet  to  that  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle,  and 
"  stained  delicately  but  sharply  with  methylene  blue."  Well 
formed  rosettes  with  numerous  segments  may  be  seen,  forms 
which  Mallory  thinks  may  correspond  to  the  phase  of  asexual 
development  of  the  malarial  parasite.  He  also  describes 
"coarsely  reticulated  forms  which  may  represent  stages  in 
sporogony  or  be  due  to  degeneration  of  the  other  forms."  He 
gives  beautiful  illustrations,  both  drawings  and  photographs,  of 
these  organisms,  and  without  claiming  that  he  has  pro^  any 
aetiological  relation  between  these  bodies  and  scarlet  fever,  states 
that  his  personal  oinnion  is  that  such  rdation  exists. 

D.— Infsettve  DiSMses  not  yet  profid  to  be  dot  to 

Miero-oigaiilsiiis. 

Smatt-pox.—Thtn  have  been  few  recent  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  aetiology  of  small-pox,  though  Dr  Moncktotf 
Copeman  now  holds  that  the  small-pox  organism,  like  that  of 
vaccine,  is  probably  a  very  minute  badllus,  whkh,  from  its 
behaviour  in  the  presence  of  glycerin,  is  possessed  of  the  power  of 
forming  spores.  If  vacdne  lymph,  taken  from  the  calf,  be  pro- 
tected  from  all  extraneous  sporebearing  organisms  and  treated 
with  so  %  solution  of  glycerin,  it,  in  time,  becomes  absolutdy 
sterile  as  regards  ordiury  non-sporebearing  organisms.  Even 
the  staphylococd  and  streptococd,  usually  found  in  calf  lymph, 
cannot  withstand  the  prolonged  action  of  this  substance,  but  spore- 
bearing  organisms  still  remain  alive  and  active.  Moreover,  the 
lymph  still  retainsitspowerof  producing  vaccine  vesidcs,so  that  the 
vaccine  organism,  in  its  powers  of  resistance,  resembles  the  spore- 
bearing,  and  not  the  non-sporebearing,  organisms  with  whidi  we 
are  acquainted.  This  vaccine  organism  must  be  very  minute;  it 
u  stated  that  it  can  be  cultivated  only  on  special  media,  though  it 
multiplies  fredy  in  the  superficial  cutaneous  tissues  of  the  calf, 
the.  monkey  and  the  human  subject.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant outcome  of  Dr  Monckton  Copeman's  work  on  this  subject 
is  that  he  has  obtained  a  vacdne  lymph  from  which  are  elimi- 
nated all  streptococd  and  staphylococd,  and,  if  the  lymph  be 
taken  with  reasonable  care,  any  other  organisms  which  could 
possibly  give  rise  to  untoward  results. 

Typhus  F<wr.— Although  it  is  fully  recognized  that  typhus 
must  be  one  of  the  specific  infective  fevers  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  a  special  microorganism,  no  definite  information  as  to 
the  bacterial  aetiology  of  this  condition  has  been  obtained.  It  is 
always  looked  upon  as  a  "  filth  "  disease;  and  from  the  frequency 
of  minute  haemorrhages,  and  from  the  resemblance  to  the 
haemorrhagic  septicaemias  in  other  req^cts*  ^t  appears  probable 
that  the  badllus  of  typhus  is  the  organism  described  by  Mott  in 
r883  as  an  activdy  motile  dumb-bell  coccus,  and  ten  years  later 
by  Dubieff  and  Bruhl  as  the  Dlplococcus  typhosus  exantho- 
maticus',  the  polar  staining  and  general  resemblance  to  the 
diplococcus  of  fowl  cholera,  the  plague  bacillus,  the  diplococcus  of 
'*  WQdseuaie,"  certain  forms  of  swine  fever  and  hog  cholera,  and 
others  of  the  haemorrhagic  septicaemias,  are  suffident  to  suggest 
the  generic  affinity  of  this  organism  to  this  septicacmic  group. 
We  have  as  yet,  however  (1910),  no  absolute  proof  of  the  aetio- 
logical rdation  of  the  bacillus  to  this  disease. 

Meades. — In  measles,  as  in  scarlet  fever,  micrococd  have  had 
ascribed  to  them  the  power  of  setting  up  the  specific  disease. 


Canon  and  Pielidce  have,  however,  described  minnte-  badDi 
somewhat  resembling  those  described  as  occurring  in  vacdne 
lymph.  These  are  found  in  the  blood  in  the  eariy  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  also  in  the  profuse  catarrhal  secretions  so  character- 
istic of  this  condition.  There  are  no  records  of  the  successful 
inoculation  of  this  minute  badllus,  and  until  such  evidence  is 
forthcoming  this  organism  must  be  looked  upon  as  being  an 
accessory,  possibly,  but  ru>t  the  prime  cause,  of  measles. 

Mumps. — ^It  is  generally  accepted  that  mumps  is  probably 
caused  by  a  wped&c  micioK>rganism,  the  infective  material 
making  its  way  in  the  first  instance  through  the  ducts  to  the 
parotid  and  other  salivary  glands.  It  appears  to  bring  about  a 
peculiar  oedenuttous  inflammation  of  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the 
glands,  but  slight  parenchjrmatous  changes  may  also  be  observed. 
The  virus  is  present  in  the  tissues  for  some  days  before  there  is 
any  manifestation  of  parotid  swelling,  but  during  this  period  it  is 
eztremdy  active,  and  the  disease  may  be  readily  transmitted  from 
patient  to  patienL  The  infectivity  continues  for  some  time, 
probably  for  nearly  a  week  after  naked-eye  manifestations  of  the 
diseased  condition  have  disappeared. 

Whooping-Cough. — ^A  diplococcus,  a  streptococcus,  istd  various 
higher  fungi  have  in  turn  been  put  down  as  the  canse  of  this 
disesse.  It  must,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  other  spedfic 
infective  fevers,  be  considered  as  an  infective  disease  of  maciobic 
origin,  which  goes  through  a  regular  period  of  incubation  and 
invasion,  and  in  which  true  nervous  ledons,  espedaOy  of  the 
pneumogastric  and  superior  laryngeal  nerves,  ace  waiunAMt 
common. 

Affanassieff,  and  later  Koplick,have  described  a  nunute 
badllus,  with  rounded  ends  and  bi-polar  staixung,  which  ocnui  ia 
the  mucus  discharged  at  the  end  of  a  paroxysm  of  s^oopiag- 
cottgh.  Koplick  examined  sixteen  cases,  and  found  this  organism 
in  thirteen  of  them.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  infective 
materisl  b  contained  in  the  expectoration.  It  may  remam  active 
for  a  considerable  period,  but  is  then  usually  attached  to 
solid  partides.  It  is  tu>t  readily  carried  by  the  breath, 
and  multiplies  specially  in  the  mucous  memtmuies,  setting  vp 
inflammation,  probably  through  its  toxic  products,  whidi  appesi 
to  be  absorbed,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tetanus  poison,  to  travd 
spedally  along  the  lymphatics  of  the  local  nerves.  Affections  of 
the  lung — bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia — may  be  iSrectly 
associated  with  the  disease,  but  it  is  much  more  iikdy  that  these 
affections  are  the  result  of  secondary  infection  of  tlsBQesalready 
in  a  weakened  oonditioiL 

AoTBOarms.— Oenerak  Allbutt  and  Rolletton,  Sjskm  t(  Jfcdi- 
cine  (and  ed.,  London.  1005  et  acq.) ;  CaMellani  and  ChalmBn,M«*^ 
of  Tropical  iieiicim  (Lmdon,  1910);  Fischer,  The  StntOme  oai 
rumctums  of  Bacteria,  trans,  by  K.  Coppen  Jones  (Osfonl,  r90o); 
Manaon,  Sir  P.,  Tropical  Diseases  (3rd  ed..  London.  1903):  Nattafl. 
*'  On  the  R6te  of  Insects,  &c.  as  carriers  in  the  spread  of  bactnial 
and  parasitic  diseases  of  man  and  aaimab"  (y^fau  liopkims 
HespUal  Reports.  vilL,  1899):  SchnddemOhl.  Lekrb.  d.  mr^euk. 
PatL  u.  Therapu  d,  Meuscheu  u.  d.  Hausikiere  (Ldpxig.  iM); 
Woodhcad,  Bacteria  and  their  Prodmcts  (London.  1891).  ActB»> 
mycosis:  BostrSm,  Zie^s  Beilr.  a  pathoL  Analomie,  Bd.  is. 
(itei):  Illidi.  Beilrag*.  Klimih  d,  Ac&umykose  (Viama.  1093); 
M'radyean,  Jottm.  Compar,  Path,  and  Tlurap^  voL  a.  (1899). 
CerehnKSpinal  Mmingihr  C^ndlman.  Mallonry  and  Wrftht. 
Rep.  Bd.  UnUh,  Mass.  (Boston.  1898);  Davis.  Jomrm.  Moa.  Dis- 
eases, iv.  558  (1907);  Mackenxie  and  Martin.  Jonm.  Petk.  and 
BacUrioL  xu.  539  (1908) ;  Ruppd.  Deoische  med.  Wochemukr.,  S.  1366 
(1906);  Shennan  and  Ritchie.  Jomm.  Path,  and  BacterioL  saL  456 
(1908);  Symmers  and  others.  Brit.  Med.  Jomm.  n.  1314  (IQ08). 
Oadera:  Dunbar,  in  Lubarach  u.  Ostertag's  £rfe6».  d.  nB^PadkeUgu, 
vol.  L  (1896).  Diphtheria:  Behring. "  rjt.r.— k--.i.^<4  Tv^j..!..^  - 
(Ldpng.  1893).  and  various  other 
kynene,  Bd.  xu.  (189a)  onwards;  Ehriich, 

Diphtheriehdlserams  u.  d.  thcoret.  Grundlagen."  KUmisches  JmhrK. 
Bd.  vL  (1897):  Kleba.  **  Ucfaer  Diphtfaerie/*  York.  d.  IL  Cmm^.  f 
inn.  Med.  in  Wiesbaden  (1883);  LoefHer,  "  Untera.  0.  d.  Bedew,  d. 
Mikro-ofg.  f.  d.  Entst.  d.  Diphtheritis  h.  Mcnacheo,  ftc.,**  MleSdL  «. 
d.  h.  CesundheitsamU,  Bd.  iL  (1884);  Martin.  Sidney.  Gonteonaa 
Lectures.  BriL  Med.  Joum.  vol.  L  (1893);  NuttanandGahaaSoDRh. 
The  Bacteriology  of  Diphtheria  (Cambridge.  1906):  Rmnaad  Yf  ' 
"Contrib.  a  mude  d.  I.  DiphtWe."  Annales  do  rim  ^ 
t.  ii.-iv.  (1888-1890).  Dysentery:  Karttths.  /  Die 
dysenterie."  in  Kolleand  Waaaermann*s  Homdk.  d.  poA. 
Erginx.  Bd.  p.  347  (1906) ;  Osier.  **  On  the  Amoeba  oeS  ia 
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anoiber  living  orgaOism,  and  dhicb  vsually  bring*  about  eiten- 
live  modiEcaiioni  in  lioth  gunt  and  boM,  a  phenomeaon 
widapread  imoDgit  animilj  and  planu.  The  tcnn  hat  been 
appuprinied  by  biolagiiu  ai  a  raeujibar  from  tlie  Creek  (kb 
Pauute).  The  lives  ol  orgsniimi  an  ao  doacly  btenseshcd 
thaL  if  dependence  on  other  orgaaismi  for  food  be  Ifae  ciiterioii 
of  paraaitiira  il  19  doubtful  if  any  etcspe  the  taint.  Crcea 
planti,  it  il  true,  build  up  tbeic  food  (rom  the  luorgulc  element) 
o[  the  lii  aad  ibe  xnl,  lad  are  farlhett  removed  from  the  >us- 
pidon  of  dependence;  but  most,  IF  not  all,  tbrive  only  by  the  aid 
o[  living  microbe*  eitbei  actually  KUacbed  to  tbdr  rooti  or 
swarming  in  the  nutrient  taH.  Saprophytes,  organisms  ibat 
live  on  organic  matter,  are  merely  puasites  of  Che  dead,  whilst 
all  animali  derive  thdi  nourlthmeDt  from  the  bodies  of  planis, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  through  one  or  more  sets  of  other 
animals.  It  Is  plain,  therefore,  that  if  paiuitism  [t  to  be  em- 
ployed as  >  sdentific  leim  it  must  ronDote  somettiing  more 
ihu  mete  dependence  on  another  living  organism  for  nutriiion. 
Tie  Deceiuiy  v''" ''""•'  o 
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host  and  parasite  must  be  in  temporary  or  permanent  physical 
contact  other  than  the  mere  preying  of  the  latter  on  the  former; 
and  the  presence  of  the  parasite  must  not  be  beneficial,  and  is 
usually  detrimental  to  the  host. 

It  is  obvious  that  within  the  hmits  of  the  strictest  definition 
of  parasitism  that  will  cover  the  facts  many  degrees  occur. 
The  terms  symbiosis  and  commensalism  have  been  applied  to 
conditions  really  outside  the  definition  of  parasitism,  but  closely 
related  and  usually  described  in  the  same  connexion.  Both 
terms  cover  the  physical  consorting  of  organisms  in  such  a 
fashion  that  mutual  service  is  rendered. 

The  name  symbiosis  was  invented  by  the  botanist  A.  de  Bary 
in  1879,  and  is  applied  to  such  an  extraordinary  community  as 
the  thallus  of  a  lichen,  which  is  composed  of  a  fungus  and  an 
alga  so  intimately  associated,  physically  and  physiologically, 
that  it  was  not  until  x868  that  the  dual  nature  of  the  whole 
was  discovered.  The  presence  of  chlorophyll,  which  had  always 
been  associated  only  with  vegetable  organisms,  was  detected 
by  Max  Schultze  in  1851  in  the  animals  Hydra  and  Vortex^  and 
later  on  by  Ray  Lankester  in  Spongilla  and  by  P.  Geddes  in 
some  Turbcllarian  worms.  On  the  theory  that  the  chlorophyll 
occurs  in  independent  vegetable  cells  embedded  in  the  animal 
tissues,  such  cases  form  other  instances  of  symbiosis,  for  the 
oxygen  liberated  by  the  green  cells  enables  their  animal  hosts 
to  live  in  fouler  water,  whilst  the  hosts  provide  shelter  and 
possibly  nitrogenous  fooid  to  their  guests. 

The  term  commensalism  was  introduced  in  1876  by  P.  J.  Van 
Beneden  to  cover  a  large  number  of. cases  in  which  "animals 
have  established  themselves  on  each  other,  and  live  together  on 
a  good  understanding  and  without  injury."  The  most  familiar 
instance  is  that  of  fishes  of  the  genus  Fierasfer  which  live  in 
the  digestive  tube  of  sea-cucumbers  (Holulkuria;  see  Echino- 
derua).  a  variety  of  commensalism  was  termed  mutualism 
by  Van  Beneden  and  applied  to  cases  where  there  appeared  to  be 
an  exchange  of  benefits.  A  well-known  instance  of  mutualism 
is  the  relation  between  sea-anemones  and  hermit  crabs.  The 
hermit  crab  occupies  the  discarded  shell  of  a  mollusc,  and 
anemones  such  as  Sagartia  or  Adamsia  are  attached  to  the  out- 
side of  the  shell.  The  bright  colours  of  the  anemone  advertise 
its  distasteful  capacity  for  stinging,  and  secure  protection  for 
the  crab,  whilst  the  anemone  gains  by  vicarious  locomotion  and 
possibly  has  the  benefit  of  floating  fragments  from  the  food  of 
the  crab. 

It  is  plain  that  such  terms  as  symbiosis,  commensalism  and 
mutualism  cannot  be  sharply  marked  off  from  each  other  or 
from  true  parasitism,  and  must  be  taken  as  descriptive  terms 
rather  than  as  definite  categories  into  which  each  particular 
association  between  organisms  can  be  fitted. 

R.  Leuckart  has  made  the  most  useful  attempt  to  classify 
true  parasites.  Occasional,  or  temporary,  parasites  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  permanent,  or  stationary,  parasites.  The 
former  seek  their  host  chiefiy  to  obtain  food  or  shelter  and  are 
comparatively  little  modified  by  their  habits  when  compared 
with  their  nearest  unparasitic  relatives.  They  may  infest 
either  animals  or  plants,  and  as  they  atUck  only  the  superficial 
surfaces  of  their  hosts,  or  cavities  easy  of  access  from  the  exterior, 
they  correspond  closely  with  another  useful  term  introduced  by 
Leuckart.  They  are  Epizoa  or  Ectoparasites,  as  distinguished 
from  Entozoa  or  Endoparasites.  They  include  such  organisms 
as  plant-lice,  and  caterpillars  which  feed  on  the  green  parts  of 
plants,  and  animals  such  as  the  flea,  the  bed-bug  and  the  leech, 
which  usually  abandon  their  hosts  when  they  have  obtained  their 
object.  Many  ectoparasites,  however,  pass  their  whole  lives 
attached  to  their  hosts;  lice,  for  instance,  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
hairs  or  feathers  or  in  rugosities  of  the  skin  of  birds  and  mammals; 
the  development  of  the  egg,  the  larval  stages  and  the  adult  life 
are  all  parasitic.  Permanent  or  stationary  parasites  are  in  the 
most  cases  endoparasitic,  inhabiting  the  internal  organs; 
bacteria,  gregarines,  nematodes  and  tapeworms  are  familiar 
instances.  But  here  also  there  are  no  sharp  lines  of  demarcation. 
Leuckart  divided  endoparasites  according  to  the  nature  and 
duration  of  their  strictly  parasitic  life:  (1)  Some  have  free-living 


and  self-supporting  embryos  that  do  not  become.  semaOy 
mature  until  they  have  reached  their  host;  (a)  others  have 
embryos  which  are  parasitic  but  migratory,  moving  cither  to 
another  part  of  their  host,  to  another  host,  or  to  a  free  life 
before  becoming  mature;  (3)  others  again  are  parasitic  in 
every  stage  of  their  lives,  remaining  in  the  same  host,  and  being 
without  a  migratory  stage. 

Origin  oj  Parasitism, — ^Now  that  the  theory  of  spontaneous 
generation  has  been  disproved,  the  problem  of  parasitism  is  no 
more  than  detection  of  the  various  causes  which  may  have  led 
organisms  to  change  their  environment.  Every  kind  of  parasite 
has  relations  more  or  less  closely  akin  which  have  not  acquired 
the  parasitic  habit,  and  every  gradation  exists  between  tem- 
porary and  permanent  parasites,  between  aneatures  that  have 
been  only  slightly  modified  and  those  that  have  been 
profoundly  modified  in  relation  to  this  habit.  There  are 
many  opportunities  for  an  animal  or  (dant  in  its  adnlt  or  em- 
bryonic stage  to  be  swallowed  accidentally  by  an  animal,  or 
to  gain  entrance  to  the  tissues  of  a  plant,  whilst  in  the  case  of 
ectoparasites  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  an 
organism  selecting  a  dead  or  a  living  environment  for  food  or 
shelter.  If  the  living  environment  in  the  latter  case  prove 
to  have  special  advantages,  or  if  the  interior  of  the  body  first 
reached  accidentally  in  the  former  case  prove  not  too  different 
from  the  normal  environment  and  provide  a  better  shelter,  a 
more  convenient  temperature,  or  an  easier  food  supply,  the 
accident  may  pass  into  a  habit.  From  the  extent  to  which 
parasitism  exists  amongst  animals  and  plants  it  is  dour  that  it 
must  have  arisen  independently  in  an  enormous  number  of  cases, 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  must  be  many  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  of  recent  occurrence;  £.  Metduiikoff,  indeed,  has 
suggested  that  amongst  parasites  we  are  to  look  for  the  latest 
products  of  evolution.  In  any  case  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  parasites  form  a  natural  group;  no  doubt  in  many  cases 
the  whole  of  a  group,  as  for  instance  the  group  of  tapeworms, 
is  parasitic,  but  indications  point  clearly  to  the  tapewonns 
having  had  free-living  ancestors.  Parasitism  is  in  short  a 
physiological  habit,  which  theoretically  may  be  assumed  by  any 
organism,  and  which  actually  has  been  assumed  by  monben  of 
nearly  every  living  group. 

List  of  Parasites 

A. — Animats. 

Verlebrata. — ^These  are  rarely  parasitic,  and  cases  are  anknowB 
amongst  mammals,  birds,  reptiles  and  amphftMa.  Amongst  §tsh 
and  cyclostomcs,  Myxine  burrows  into  codfish.  Remark  attaches 
itself  to  the  external  surface  of  sharks;  Rkcdems  awarM.  the 
bittcrling.  a  small,  carp-like  fresh-water  fi^,  injects  its  eggs  into 
the  mantle<avity  of  pond-mussels,  where  the  fry  develop,  whibt 
the  mollusc  reciprocates  by_  throwing  off  its  embryos  cm  the 
rairent  fish;  Stegpphilus  iruidiosuSt  a  small  colourless  fish  fraa 
Brazil  and  the  Argentine,  lives  parasitically  in  the  giU-cavity 
of  large  cat-fishes  and  sucks  the  blood  in  the  gilts  of  a  targe  Sihirid: 
VamuUia  cirrhosa,  the  candini  of  Braxil,  a  minute  fish  to  mm. 
in  length,  enters  and  ascends  the  urethra  of  pcofde  bathing,  bcmg 
attracted  by  the  urine;  it  cannot  be  withdrawn,  owing  to  the 
erectile  spines  00  its  gill-covers.  The  natives  in  some  parts  cf 
the  Amazon  protect  themselves  whilst  in  the  water  by 
a  slmth  of  mmutely  perforated  coco-nut  ihelL 

MoUusca. — Few  if  any  are  true  parasites.     The  Gastt 
Bulitnaet  St^iferat  and  Enloconchae  lodge  in  EchiBodenns.  the  latter 
at  least  being  trulv  parasitic. 

ProtoehoTM  and  Hemickorda. — ^Most  of  these  are  semBe 
lodee  on  other  animals,  but  are  not  parasitic 

Aracknida. — MiUs  and  Ticks  are  Arachnids,  the  vast 
of  which  are  parasitic,  and  species  of  which  infest  ahnort  every 
vertebrate  group,  but  there  are  some  free-living  fonns..  Pycao- 
fconids  are  paiasttic  in  their  youthful  stages  on  HydroidSk  wlulit  the 
Pcntastomids  have  been  so  much  modified  by  parasitiam  that  they 
were  bng  regarded  as  worms;  they  may  occur  m  most  vwtebrate^ 

Crustacea. — ^These  contain  an  immense  number  of  foema  m  all 
stages  of  parasitism.  Some  Copepods  are  amongst  the  most  de^ 
generate  parasites  known,  the  80<alled  fish-lice  beiDg  for  the  moat 
part  Copepods  with  pierdng  mouth-organs,  elaborate  dinsinc 
apparatus,  and  degenerate  organs  of  locomotion.  In  Lumim,  the 
female,  after  becoming  attached  to  its  host,  undergoes  a  retro- 
gressive  metamorphosis,  looting  almost  completely  the 
of  the  body  and  discarding  the  appendages  and 
whilst  the  mate,  although  not  so  degenerate  in  stnictim,  is  < 
in  size  and  itself  bsoomes  a  pamfite.o(  the  female. 
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are  all  let^  in  the  adult  condition.  The  LtpadHat  are  the  least 
modified  and  are  rarely  parasitic;  the  BaUiniaae  are  more  modified 
and  frequently  become  embedded  in  the  skin  of  whales.  The 
Abdominalta  live  asparasites  buried  in  the  shells  of  other  Cirripeds 
and  of  molluscs.  The  Apoda  live  as  parasites  in  the  mantle  of 
other  Cirripeds.  whilst  the  Rkitocephata  live  chiefly  on  the  abdomen 
of  Decapod  Crustacea,  sending  burrowing  root>Ukc  nutritive  pro- 
cesses into  their  tissues. 

Insecta. — A  very  large  number  of  insects  are  temporary  or 
permanent  parasites  of  animals  or  plants,  the  adult  staecs  being 
chieflv  ectoparasitic,  the  larval  stages  endoparasitic.  The  i/rmt- 
mtridae,  allies  of  the  earwigs,  are  ectoparasites  on  rats.  The 
MaUophaga  or  bird-lice  are  degenerate  wingless  insects  spending 
their  whole  lives  as  ectoparasites  on  birds  and  mammals.  The 
larvae  of  Henurobiinae  are  parasitic  on  Aphides.    The  saw-flics  are 

Strasitic  on  plants.    There  are  over  200.000  species  known  of  the 
ymencptera  parasitica  or  Terebrantia.    The  adults  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  eggs,  caterpillars  or  adults  of  other  insects,  particularly 
Lepidoptera.    Tie  clothes-moth,  for  instance,  is  known  to  be  subject 
to  the  attack  of  over  sixty  species  of  Hymenoptera.    To  such  an 
extent  has  parastti-^m  been  developed  in  this  group,  that  the  para- 
sites themselves  are  attacked  by  other  parasites,  giving  rise  to  the 
phenomena  known  a^  hvperparasitism.    The  gall-flics  (see  Galls) 
are  included  amongst  the  Terebrantia,  but  in  their  case  the  early 
stages  are  passed  m  vegetable  galls  more  frequently  than  in  the 
bodies  of  other  insects.    The  ruoy-flies  {Hymeno^era  Tubulifera), 
in  the  larval  condition  are  parasitic  on  the  larvae  of  wasps  and 
bees.    The  Dtnudatae  are  bees  that  in  the  larval  stage  are  parasitic 
on  other  bees,  the  larvae  of  the  parasites  being  deposited  in  the 
food -cells  prepared  for  their  own  larvae  bv  other  bees.    Many  of 
the  fossorial  Hymenoptera  form  no  special  nests  for  their  young, 
but   take  advantage  of  the  abodes  and  food-stores  prepared  by 
other  insects.    The  very  large  number  of  Hymenoptcrous  insects 
that  collect  living  larvae  to  be  shut  up  as  provender  for  their 
developing  voung  are  in  a  sense  parasitic.    The  complex  relations 
of  ants  wttn  other  insects  must  be  referred  to  in  this  connexion. 
The  nests  of  many  species  are  inhabited  by  foreign  inscctsof  various 
orders,  such  insects  being  termed  myrmecophilous  or  ants'-nest 
insects.    The  relations  between  the  ants  and  their  guests  are  very 
complex,   and    the   guests   migrate   with    their   hosts.    Apkidae, 
Cocctdat  and  other  bugs  that  secrete  sugary  matter  are  cherished 
and  tended  by  ants;  so  also  the  caterpillars  of  some  Lycaenid 
butterflies  are  kept  as  a  kind  of  domesticated  animal  for  some 
useful  purpose.    There  are  also  many  Orthoptera,  Hemiptera.  and 
other  insects,  as  well  as  some  acarids  and  wood-lice  found  only  in 
ants'-nests  as  cherished  or  tolerated  guests.    The  relations  between 
ants  and  plants  is  also  interesting;  the  ants  live  as  parasites  on  the 
plants  or  trees,  but  in  return  protect  them  from  more  harmful 
intruders.    Such  phenomena  are  on  the  border-line  between  sym- 
biosis and  true  parasitism.    Although  most  beetles  live  on  decaying 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  a  large  number  are  parasitic  in  the 
adult  or  larval  condition  on  animals  or  plants.    The  curious  beetle 
known  as  PlatybsyUus  castoris  is  known  only  as  an  ectoparasite 
of  the  beaver,  whilst  the  Leptinidae  are  parasites  of  several  species 
of  mammals.    The  minute  beetles  of  the  families  MordtUidae  and 
Rkipipkoridae  are  endoparasites  of  wasps  and  cockroaches,  whilst 
the  larvae  of  many  of^  the  Cantkaridae  are  parasites  of  locusts. 
The  Strgpsipiera  are  endoparasites  of  Hymenoptera  and  Hemiptera. 
The  habits  of  the  Diptera  easily  pass  over  into  parasitism,  and  a 
very  large  number  are  temporary  or  permanent  parasites  in  the 
adult  or  larval  stages.     Most  of  the  larvae  of  the  Cecidcmyiidat 
live  in  plants  and  form  galls  or  other  deformities.    The  blood- 
sucking habits  of  mosquitoes  and  gnats  and  sand-flies  have  not 
led   to  any  special  development   in  the  direction  of  parasitism. 
The  larvae  of  Bombyliidae  are  endoparasites  of  the  larvae  of  mason- 
bees,  and  some  of  the  Cyrltdae   similarly    infest  spiders,  whilst 
the  Tackinidae  deposit  their  larvae  in  other  living  insects,  cater- 
pillars being  especially  selected.    The  larvae  of  some  of  the  Sarco- 
pkagtdae  may  be  deposited  in  the  nostrils  of  man  and  other  animals, 
where  they  may  cause  death,  whilst  those  of  the  South  American 
genus  LucHia  infest  the  nasal  fossae  and  frontal  sinuses  of  man, 
producing  great  suffering,  and  the  larvae  of  the  numerous  kinds  of 
Dot-fly  attack  man  and  many  animals.     The  very  large  group  of 
Puptpsra  live  by  sucking  the  blood  of  mammals  and  birds,  and  many 
of  them  are  reduced  to  wingless  permanent  parasites.    The  single 
member  of  the  family  Brauftdae  is  a  parasite  of  the  bee.    All  the 
known  fleas  (Aphaniptera  or  Siphonaptera)  are  ectoparasites  in 
the  adult  condition;  the  larval  stages  are  usually  to  be  found  in 
organic  refuse.    The  larvae  of  most  Lepidoptera  are  temporary 
ectoparasites  of  plants,  but  a  few  attack  other  insects,  such  as 
coccids  and  aphias.     All  the  Hemiptera  (bugs)  have  suckine-mouth 
organs  and  the  majority  of  them  are  temporary  parasites  01  plants 
or  other  animals.    Some,  such  as  the  bed-bug.  have  been  so  modified 
by  parasitism  as  to  be  found  only  in  human  dwellings,  others, 
auch  as  the  aphids  or  plant -lice,  are  permanent  parasites  of  plants, 
many  of  them  producing  galls.    The  coccids.  or  scale  insects,  have 
been  still  further  modified  as  plant  ectoparasites.    The  Pediculidae, 
or  lice,  are  the  most  completely  parasitic  of  insects,  and  are  de- 
graded wingless  inseas  found  on  almost  any  kind  of  bird  or  mammal. 


but  in  moat  caaet  so  highfjr  modified  as  to  be  capable  of  existence 
only  on  the  particular  species  with  which  they  are  associated. 

Lower  InverUbrates. — No  true  Chaetopods  are  parasitic,  but  a 
few  are  commensaL  The  leeches  are  probably  Chaetopods  modi- 
fied by  parasitism;  and  Myzostomes  are  still  more  highly  modified 
relatives  of  the  group,  very  degenerate  and  parasitic  on  Crinoids. 
A  few  rotifers  are  ccto-  and  endo-parasites.  No  Brachiopods, 
Polyzoa  or  Echinoderms  are  true  parasites.  The  flat-worms  and 
round-worms  contain  the  most  characteristic  endoparasites,  and 
parasitism  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  most  of  the  groups 
that  it  is  discussed  in  the  separate  articles  dealing  with  the  various 
natural  assemblages  of  such  worms.  All  the  Cestodes  (see  Tape- 
worm), most  of  the  Trematodes  («.v.).  and  a  few  of  the  Plaoarians 
(q.v.)  are  parasites  of  animals.  Most  Nemertines  are  free-living, 
but  Cepktuotkrix  taialkeae  is  endoparasitic  in  the  ovaries  of  the 
Crustacean  Calatkea  slrigosa,  whilst  EunemerUs  and  Tetrastemma 
occur  on  Ascidians.  and  iialacobdeUa  in  lamellibranch  Molluscs. 
The  degraded  Mcsozoa  (o.v.)  are  endoparautes  of  Pianarians,  Nemer- 
tines and  Ophiurids.  The  Nematoda  (^.v.)  or  typical  round-worms, 
exhibit  every  degree  from  absolute  free-life  to  absolute  para- 
sitism in  animals  and  plants.  The  Echiuroidea  iq-v.)  are  mostly 
free-living,  but  the  male  d  BoneUia  lives  as  a  very  degenerate 

eirasite  in  the  uterus  and  pharviuc  of  the  female.  Although 
oclcntera  and  Porifera  are  usually  sessile,  very  few  are  true 
parasites;  young  stages  of  the  Narcomedusae  are  parasitic  in  the 
mouth  of  adults  of  different  species,  whilst  Mnestra  parasites 
is  a  degenerate  medusa  living  on  the  pebgic  mollusc  PkyUirkoe, 
The  Protozoa,  from  their  minute  size  ana  capacity  to  live  in  fluids, 
naturally  include  an  enormous  number  01  parasitic  forms,  the 
importance  of  which  in  producing  disease  in  tncir  hosts  is  so  great 
that  a  very  large  special  literature  on  parasitic  protozoology  is 
being  iormra  (see  Pathology).  Of  the  Sarcodina  {q.v.)  many  forms 
of  Amoeba  such  as  Amoeba  coli  are  associated  with  dysentery 
and  kindred  diseases.  A  very  large  number  of  the  Maslifopkora 
iq.v.),  including  such  forms  as  the  trypanosome  of  sleeping-sickness, 
are  parasitic;  in  fact,  observation  by  adequate  means  of  the  juices 
of  almost  any  animal  reveals  the  occasional  presence  of  some  kind 
of  mobile  protozoon,  provided  with  a  whip-like  procetsa.  The 
enormous  group  of  Sporotoa  iq.v.)  are  entirely  parasitic,  and  have 
been  found  in  every  group  of  animals  except  the  Protozoa  and 
Coelentera.  Infusoria  iq-v.)  contain  a  considerable  number  of 
parasitic  forms,  some  endoparasitic;  others  like  the  Suctoria, 
ectoparasitic 

B.^Plants. 

Bacteria, — Every  degree  of  adaptation  to  paraatism  occurs 
amon^  bacteria,  a  majority  of  which  pass  at  least  some  stage 
of  their  lives  in  a  parasitic  condition. 

Funri. — As  in  the  case  of  Bacteria,  the  absence  of  chlorophyll 
from  the  tissues  of  fungi  makes  it  necessary  that  they  should  take 
up  carbon  compounds  already  asamilated  by  other  onanisms,  and 
accordingly  they  are  either  saprophytes  or  parasites.  The  mycelium 
is,  so  to  say,  the  parasitic  organ  of  the  fungus,  ramifying  in  the 
tissues  of  the  host.  The  plant  may  obtain  access  to  its  host  by 
means  of  spores  which  enter  usually  by  wounds  in  the  case  of  animal 
artd  plant  nosts,  but  occasionally  by  natural  apertures  such  as  the 
stomata  of  plants.  The  fungi  that  develop  in  the  organs  of  warm- 
blooded animals  reach  the  blood-stream  through  wounds,  and 
thence  spread  to  the  tissues  where  germination  takes  place.  Many 
fungi,  especially  those  that  are  epiphytic,  reach  the  tissues  of  their 
host  by  germ-tubes  which  emerge  from  the  spore  and  penetrate 
either  by  a  natural  or  artificial  aperture,  whilst  in  other  cases  the 
germ-tuoes  or  hyphae  actually  penetrate  uninjured  tissues  or 
membranes. 

The  fungi  parasitic  on  animals  are  in  most  cases  little  known, 
and  additions  to  the  list,  of  which  the  pathological  rather  than  the 
botanical  features  have  been  worked  out,  are  constantly  being 
made.  A  number  of  species  of  Eurotiutn  and  Aspergillus,  usually 
saprophytic,  may  migrate  to  the  bodies  of  animals,  spreading  in 
the  tissues  and  exciting  a  disease  known  as  mycosis  or  aspergillosis. 
They  were  first  discussed  in  the  disease  of  the  human  ear  known  as 
otomycosis,  but  they  occur  also  in  lungs  and  air-passages  of  mammals 
and  birds.  Recent  pathological  investigations  conducted  at  the 
Prosectorium  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  show  that  mycosis 
is  extremely  frequent  and  fatal  in  birds  and  reptiles,  and  rather 
less  frequent  in  mammals.  Almost  any  organ  of  the  body  is  liable 
to  attack.  The  Laboulbenieae  are  probably  Ascomycetes  restricted 
to  parasitism  on  insects,  chiefly  beetles  and  flics,  sometimes  forming 
a  thick  fur  on  the  bodies  and  spreading  by  spores.  The  Enlo- 
mopktkoreae,  posably  Mucorini,  are  also  restricted  to  insects,  the 
fungus  that  fcills  the  common  house-fly  being  the  roost  familiar 
example.  Cordyceps  militaris  and  Bolrytis  bassii  are  familiar 
examples  of  Ascomycete  fungi  that  attack  the  caterpillars  of 
insects,  the  latter  producing  the  fatal  disease  "  muscardine  "  of  the 
silkworm.  The  group  of  Saprolegnieae  usually  vegetate  as  sapro- 
phytes but  readily  settle  on  aquatic  animals  such  as  goldfish, 
salmon,  salamanders  and  frogs,  with  fatal  results.  It  is  not  yet 
entirely  certain  if  diseases  of  this  kind,  of  which  the  salmon  disease 
is  the  most  notorious,  are  produced  on  healthy  animals,  by  the 
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attacks  of  the  funci,  or  if  tome  antecedent  piedispoung  condition 
be  necenary.  There  arc  a  number  of  well-known  fungt  that  pro- 
duce diseases  of  the  skin  ia  man  and  other  vertebrates.  Ackerien 
SehoenUinii  produces  favus  in  man,  rabbits,  cats,  fowls  and  other 
birds  and  mammals.  Trichophyton  tonsurans  (Malmsten),  is  the 
fungus  of  tinea  or  ringworm  in  man,  oxen,  horses,  dogs  and  rabbits. 
Sauharomyces  albicans  (Reess),  produces  thrush  of  the  mouth  in 
young  herbivora  and  birds.  Acttnomyus  bans  (Hart)  is  associated 
with  swellings  on  the  iaw-bone  of  cattle  and  kangaroos,  but  has 
been  found  in  pigs  and  human  beings. 

The  fungi  parasitic  on  plants  are  much  better  known  and  are 
responsible  for  a  large  number  of  diseases.  They  display  every 
gradation  from  occasional  to  complete  parasitism.  Amongst  the 
FyrenamycUes,  the  group  Erysiphtae  contain  a  large  number  of 
common  parasites;  the  main  body  of  the  fungus  is  usually  epiphytic 
as  in  various  mildews  (j'*-)*  i^vgot  (9-v-)  is  the  most  familiar 
example  of  the  group.  The  Discomyutcs  are  chiefly  saprophytic, 
being  common  on  dead  fruits,  roots  and  so  forth,  but  many^  of 
them  kill  living  plants:  Exoaseus  on  plums,  peaches  and  cherries. 
Sderotinia  u  most  common  on  dead  juicy  fruits,  but  will  destroy 
turnips  in  store,  and  has  been  known  to  attack  living  Phaseolus 
and  Petunia.  The  Hymenocytes  are  naturally  saprophytes,  but 
when  they  gain  access  throueh  wounds  are  the  most  destructive 
parasites  of  living  timber.  Tne  Uslilagineae  arc  endoparasites  in 
Phanerogams,  and  are  specially  notorious  for  their  attacks  on 
grain-crops  and  grasses.  The  species  of  UitiUgo  set  up  hypertrophy 
m  the  tissues  of  their  hosts,  and  the  enlarged  spaces  thus  formed 
become  filled  with  the  spores  of  the  parasite.  The  Uredineae  are 
also  endoparasites  of  the  higher  plants  and  produce  the  diseases 
known  as  rusts  which  specially  affect  cultivated  plants.  The 
Peronosporeae  are  all  parasites  nf  plants  and  arc  the  most  destructive 
enemies  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Phytophthora  injcstans 
(de  Bary),  the  potato-disease  funfi;us,  is  a  typical  example. 

Algae. — ^Tbe  chlorophyll<ontaining  green  and  yellow  cells  found 
in  Hydroids  and  Planarians  referred  to  in  connexion  with  symbiosis 
and  the  small  green  algae  that  infest  the  hairs  of  sloths  are  on 
the  border-line  of  parasitism.  A  species  of  Nostoc  occurs  in  the 
intercellular  spaces  of  other  plants;  CUorochytrium  is  found  in 
the  tissues  of  Lemna^  and  PhyUosiphon  arisari  (Kahn)  infests  the 
parenchyma  of  Arum  arisarum. 

The  flowering  plants  have  a  considerable  number  of  representa- 
tives which  have  become  epiphytes  and  which  exhibit  various 
degrees  of  parasitic  degeneration.  The  Monotropeae  allied  to  the 
heaths,  are  degenerate,  with  no  chlorophyll  and  with  scale-like 
leaves  but  the  evidence  as  to  their  parasitism  is  more  than  doubtful ; 
they  arc  possibly  only  saprophytic.  The  allied  Lennoaceae,  a 
small  group  also  devoid  of  chlorophyll  and  with  scale-leaves,  are 
true  root-parasites.  The  genus  Cuscuta  of  the  Convolvulaceae 
consists  of  the  true  parasites  known  as  dodders.  They  are  destitute 
of  chlorophj^Il  and  attach  themselves  to  other  plants  by  twining 
stems  on  which  occur  haustoria  that  penetrate  the  tissues  of  the  host 
and  absorb  nutritive  material.  Cuscuta  europaea,  the  great  dodder,  is 
a  parasite  of  nettles  and  hops;  Cuuuta  epUtnum  is  the  flax  dodder; 
Cuscuta  epiihvmum  attacks  a  number  of  k>w-growing  plants;  and 
Cusculum  trifotii  is  very  destructive  to  clover.  Several  genera  of 
Scrophulariaceae  are  partially  oarasitic;  they  contain  chlorophyll 
but  nave  degenerate  roots  witn  haustoria.  Euphrasia,  the  eye- 
bright,  attacks  the  roots  of  grasses;  Pedicularts,  the  lousewort, 
Rktnanthus,  the  rattle,  Melampyrum,  the  cow-wheat  and  Bartsia 
are  all  partly  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  other  plants.  The  Oroban- 
chaceae  or  broomworts.  are  all  destitute  of  chlorophyll  and  have 
scale-leaves;  they  are  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  other  plants,  species 
attacking  various  Lcguminosac,  ivy,  hemp  and  haiel.  The 
Cylinaceae  are  true  parasites  devoid  ol  chlorophyll  and.  leaves,  with 
deformed  bodies  ana  conspicuous  flowers  or  inflorescences.  Most  of 
them  are  tropical,  and  tne  group  is  widely  scattered  throughout 
the  world.  The  SanlalaUs  are  all  parasitic;  some  members  like 
Thesium  linopkyllum  (the  basUrd  toad-flax),  a  root  parasite,  and 
Viscum  album  (the  mistletoe),  parasitic  on  branches,  have  chlorophyll, 
but  rather  degenerate  leaves;  others  like  the  tropical  Balanophora- 
ceae  are  devoid  of  chlorophyll  and  foliage  leaves  and  have  deformed 
bodies.  Of  the  Lauraceae.  a  few  genera  such  as  Cassytha  (the  tropical 
"  dodder-laurels,*')  are  true  parasites,  without  chlorophyll  and  with 
twining  stems. 

Effect  of  Parasitism  on  Parasites. — The  phenomena  of  parasi- 
tism occur  so  generally  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
and  are  repeated  in  degrees  so  varying  that  no  categorical 
statements  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  effects  produced  on  the 
organisms  concerned.  All  living  creatures  have  a  certain  degree 
of  correspondence  with  the  conditions  of  their  environment, 
and  parasitism  is  only  a  special  case  of  such  adaptation.  The 
widest  generalization  that  can  be  made  regarding  it  Is  that 
parasitism  tends  towards  a  rigid  adaptation  to  a  relatively 
limited  and  stable  environment,  whilst  free  life  tends  towards  a 
looser  correspondence  with  a  more  varymg  environment.  The 
summmm  h^usm  <rf  a  parasite  is  to  reach  and  maintain  existence 


in  the  limited  conditions  afforded  by  its  host;  the  goal  of  the 
free-living  organism  is  a  varying  or  experimental  fitness  for 
varying  surrounding  conditions.  And,  if  the  metaphor  be 
continued,  the  danger  of  parasitism  for  the  parasite,  is  that  if  it 
become  too  nicely  adjusted  to  the  special  conditions  of  its  host, 
and  fail  to  attain  these,  it  will  inevitably  perish.  The  degenera- 
tion of  parasites  is  merely  a  more  precise  adaptation;  in  tise 
favourable  environment  the  degenerate,  or  ^>eciali2ed  parasite 
is  best  equipped  for  successful  existence,  but  the  smallest  change 
of  environment  is  fatal.  Such  a  generalization  as  hM%  been 
formulated  covers  nearly  all  the  peculiarities  of  |Mrasitism. 
Organs  of  prehension  are  notably  developed;  parasitic  plants 
have  twining 'stems,  boring  roots  and  special  dinging  organs; 
parasitic  animals  dispby  hooks,  suckers  and  boring  apparatus. 
The  normal  organs  of  locomotion  tend  to  disappear,  wbciher 
these  be  wings  or  walking  legs.  Organs  of  sense,  the  chief 
purpose  of  which  is  to  make  animals  react  quickly  to  changes 
in  the  environment,  become  degenerate  in  propoitiou  as  the 
changes  which  the  parasite  may  have  to  encounter  are 
diminished.  The  changes  correlated  with  nutrition  equally 
conform  with  the  generalizatk>n.  The  chlorophyll  of  the  plant 
becomes  unnecessary  and  tends  to  disappear;  the  stem  has  ito 
longer  to  thrust  a  spreading  crown  of  leaves  into  the  tenooos  air 
or  groping  rootlets  into  the  soil,  but  absorbs  already  prepared 
notuishment  from  the  tissues  of  its  host  throu^  compact 
conduits.  And  so  the  parasitic  higher  plant  tends  to  lose  its 
division  into  stem  and  leaves  and  roots,  and  to  acquire  a  compact 
and  amorphous  body.  The  animal  has  no  longer  to  seek  its 
food,  and  the  lithe  segmentation  of  a  body  adapted  for  locomotion 
becomes  replaced  by  a  squat  or  insinuating  form.  Jaws  give 
place  to  sucking  and  piercing  tubes,  the  alimcntaiy  canal 
becomes  simplified,  or  may  dis;4>pear  altogether,  the  parasite 
Kving  in  the  juices  of  its  host,  and  absorbing  them  throiigk  the 
skin.  So,  also,  parasites  obtaining  protection  from  the  tissues 
of  their  host  lose  their  intrinsic  protective  mechanisms. 

The  reproduction  of  parasites  offers  many  peculiarities^  aO  of 
which  are  readily  correlated  with  our  geiWFalizatkm.  A  cfcaiofe 
rigidly  adapted  to  a  special  enviroiunent  faib  if  it  does  not 
reach  that  environment,  and  hence  species  most  tocccssfnl  in 
reproduction  are  able  to  afford  the  largest  number  of  misaes  to 
secure  a  few  hits  and  so  to  maintain  existence.  Hl^  tcpco* 
ductive  capacity  is  still  more  urgent  when  the  parasites  tend  to 
bring  to  an  end  their  own  environment  by  killing  their  hosts. 
Reproduction  in  parasites,  so  far  from  being  degenerate,  dispbys 
an  exuberance  of  activity,  and  an  extraordinary  efkiency.  la 
parasitic  flowering  pkints  the  flowers  tend  to  be  highly  ooo- 
spicuous,  the  seeds  to  be  numerous,  and  ^xciaHy  adapted  to 
ready  diffusion.  Amongst  the  fungi,  the  reproductive  processes 
are  most  prolific,  spores  are  produced  by  mjrriads,  and  very  masy 
special  adaptations  exist  for  the  protection  of  the  latter  durisg 
their  transference  from  host  to  host.  It  is  notmous  that  the 
spores  of  bacteria  and  the  higher  fungi  resist  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, desiccation,  and  the  action  of  physical  and  chemical  agents, 
to  an  astonishing  extent.  Vegetative  reproductioa  is  ealinmly 
active  imder  favourable  conditions,  and  resting  leprodoctive 
bodies  of  varying  morphological  character  are  produced  in 
great  abundance.  Amongst  fungi,  a  phenomenon  known  as 
beteroecism  is  developed  as  a  special  adaptation  to  pwasHk 
conditions,  and  recalls  the  similar  adaptations  in  many  aniir-al 
parasites.  At  one  stage  of  Its  existence,  the  fungus  is  adaptfd 
to  one  host,  at  another  stage  to  another  host.  J*mccissia  iroMocj. 
the  fungoid  rust  affecting  many  grasses,  is  a  typkal  instance 
It  inhabits  wheat,  rye  and  other  grasses,  develof^ng  a  mycefiaa 
in  the  tissues  of  young  plants.  During  the  summer,  the  myce- 
lium gives  rise  to  large  numbers  of  simple  processes  which  brtjl 
through  the  tissues  of  the  host  and  bud  off  orange-colocicd 
uredogonidia.  These  small  bodies  are  scattered  by  the  wird, 
and  reach  other  plants  on  which  they  germinate,  eater  tlie  or* 
host  through  the  stomata  and  give  rise  to  new  myceKa.  Towards 
autumn,  when  the  tissues  of  the  host  are  becoming  hard  and  dry, 
darker-coloured  tdeutogomdia  are  produced,  and  these 
quiescent  during  the  winter.    In  spring  they  fenuMte, 
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small  free-living  mycelia  on  which  in  due  course  spwidia  are 
formed.  When  these,  scattered  by  the  wind,  fall  on  the  leaf 
of  the  barberry-plant,  they  germinate,  and  entering  the  leaf- 
tissue  of  the  new  host  by  the  stomata  produce  a  mycelium 
bearing  reproductive  organs  so  different  from  those  of  the  phase 
on  the  grass-plant,  that  it  was  described  as  a  distinct  fungus 
{Aecidium  berberidis),  before  its  relation  with  the  rust  of  grasses 
was  known.  The  ^wres  of  the  Aeeidhtm  when  they  reach 
grasses  give  rise  to  the  Puccmia  stage  again. 

The  reproductive  processes  of  animal  para^tes  are  equally 
ezuberanL  In  the  first  place,  hermaphroditism  is  very  common, 
and  the  animals  in  many  cases  are  capable  of  self-fertilization. 
Parthenogenetic  reproduction  and  various  forms  of  vegetative 
budding  are  found  in  all  stages  of  the  life-history  of  animal 
parasites.  The  proUficnessof  many  parasites  is  almost  incredible. 
R.  Leucfcart  pointed  out  that  a  human  tapeworm  has  an 
average  life  of  two  years,  and  produces  in  that  time  about 
1500  proglottides,  each  containing  between  fifty  and  sixty 
thousand  eggs,  so  that  the  single  tapeworm  has  over  eighty 
million  chances  of  successfully  reproducing  its  kind.  The 
devices  for  nourishing  and  protecting  the  eggs  and  embryos 
are  numerous  and  elaborate,  and  many  complex  cases  of  larval 
migration  and  complicated  cases  of  heteroecism  occur.  (See 
TxEKATODC  and  Tapeworm.) 

The  physiok>gical  adaptations  of  -parasites  are  notable, 
especially  in  cases  where  the.  hosts  are  warm-blooded.  The 
parasites  tend  to  become  so  specialized  as  to  be  peculiar  to 
particular  hosts;  ectoparasites  frequently  differ  from  species  to 
species  of  host,  and  the  flea  of  one  mammal,  for  instance,  may 
rapidly  die  if  it  be  transferred  to  another  although  similar  host. 
The  Urval  and  adult  stages- of  endoparasites  become  similarly 
specialized,  and  although  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
parasites  that  exdte  a  disease  in  one  kind  of  animal  are  able 
to  infect  animals  of  different  q)ecies,  the  general  tendency  is  in 
the  direction  of  absolute  limitation  of  one  parasite,  and  indeed 
one  stage  of  one  parasite  to  one  kind  of  host.  The  series  of 
events  seems  to  be  a  gradual  progression  from  temporary  or 
occasional  parasitism  to  obligatory  parasitism  and  to  a  further 
restriction  of  the  obligatory  parasite  to  a  particular  kind  of 

host. 

Effect  of  ParasUisM  on  Hosts,— Tbit  intensity  of  the  effect  of 
parasitism  on  the  hosts  of  the  parasites  ranges  from  the  slightest 
k>cal  injury  to  complete  destruction.  Most  animals  and  plants 
harbour  a  number  of  parasites,  and  seem  to  be  unaffected  by 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  as  special  knowledge  increases,  the 
range  of  the  direct  and  indirect  effect  of  parasites  is  seen  to  be 
greater.  It  Is  probable  that  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  tissues 
of  animals  and  plants  resist  the  entrance  of  microbes  unless  there 
is  some  abrasion  or  wound.  In  the  case  of  plants  the  actual 
local  damage  caused  by  animal  or  vegetable  ectoparasites  may 
be  insignificant,  but  the  wounds  afford  a  ready  entrance  to  the 
spores  or  hyphae  of  destructive  endoparasites.  So  also  in  the 
ra«<>  of  animals,  it  is  probable  that  few  microbes  can  enter 
the  skin  or  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  if  these 
be  undamaged.  But  as  knowledge  advances  the  indirect  effect 
of  parasites  is  seen  to  be  of  more  and  more  importance.  Through 
the  wounds  caused  by  biting-insects  the  microbes  of  various 
ftMn  diseases  and  inflainmations  may  gain  entrance  subsequently, 
or  the  insects  may  themselves  be  the  carriers  of  the  dangerous 
endoparasites,  asin  the  cases  of  mosquitoes  and  malaria,  fleas  and 
plague,  tsetse  flies  and  sleeping  sickness.  Similarly  the  wounds 
caused  by  small  intestinal  worms  may  be  in  themselves  trifling, 
but  afford  a  means  of  entrance  to  microbes.  It  has  been  shown, 
for  instance,  that  there  is  an  association  between  appendicitis 
and  the  presence  of  small  nematodes.  The  latter  wound  the 
coecum  and  aUow  the  microbes  that  set  up  the  subsequent 
inflammation  to  reach  their  nidus.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  presence  ol  simiUtr  woundmg  parasites  precedes  tubercular 
infection  of  the  gut. 

The  parasites  themselves  may  cause  direct  mechanical 
Injury,  and  such  Injury  is  greatly  aggravated  where  active  re- 
production takes  place  on  or  in  the  host,  with  larval  mlgntiona. 


A  tangled  mass  of  Ascarid  worms  may  occlude  the  gut;  masses 
of  eggs,  larvae  or  adults  may  block  bloodvessels  or  cause  pressure 
on  important  nerves.  The  irritation  caused  by  the  movements 
or  the  secretions  of  the  parasites  may  set  up  a  reaction  in  the 
tissues  of  the  host  leading  to  abnormal  growths  {e.g.  galls  and 
pearis)  or  hypertrophies.  Migrations  of  the  paran'tes  or  hrvae 
may  cause  serious  or  fatal  damage.  The  abstraction  of  food- 
substances  from  the  tissues  of  the  host  may  be  insignificant 
even  if  the  parasites  are  numerous,  but  it  is  notable  that  in  many 
cases  the  effect  is  not  merely  that  of  causing  an  extra  drain  on 
the  food-supply  of  the  host  which  might  be  met  by  increased 
appetite.  The  action  is  frequently  selective;  particular  sub- 
stances,  such  as  glycogen,  are  absorbed  in  quantities,  or  particular 
organs  are  specially  attacked,  with  a  consequent  overthrow  of 
the  metabolic  balance.  Serious  anaemia  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  mass  of  parasites  present  is  frequently  produced,  and  the 
hosts  become  weak  and  fail  to  thrive.  A.  Giard  has  worked 
out  the  spedal  case  which  he  has  designated  as  "parasitic 
castration  "  and  shown  to  be  frequent  amongst  animal  hosts. 
Sometimes  by  direct  attacks  on  the  primary  sexual  organs,  and 
sometimes  by  secondary  disturbance  of  metabolism,  the  presence 
of  the  parasites  retards  or  inhibits  sexual  maturity,  with  the 
result  that  the  secondary  sexual  characters  fail  to  appear.  The 
most  usual  and  serious  effect  on  their  hosts  of  parasites  is, 
however,  the  result  of  toxins  liberated  by  them.  (See  Pasasitic 
Diseases.) 

Finally,  the  attacks  of  parasites  have  led  to  the  development 
by  the  hosts  of  a  great  series  of  protective  mechanisms.  Such 
adaptations  range  from  the  presence  of  thickened  cuticles,  and 
hairs  or  spines,  the  discharge  of  waxy,  sticky  or  slimy  secretions, 
to  the  most  elaborate  reactions  of  the  tissues  of  the  host  to  the 
toxins  liberated  by  the  parasites. 

History  and  Literature  of  Parasitism.— The  history  and  literature 
of  parasitism  are  inextricably  involved  with  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  zootoey,  botany,  medidtne  and  pathology.  Pliny  recog- 
nized the  mistletoe  as  a  distinct  parasitic  plant  and  gave  an  account 
of  iu  reproduction  by  seed.  Until  the  18th  century  little  more 
was  done.  In  1755  Pfeiffcr  in  hb  treatise  on  Fungus  metUensis 
(in  Liitnaeus's  Amoemtat.  acad.  Dissert.  LXV.  vol.  iv.)  made  a  group 
of  parasitic  flowering  plants,  but  included  epiphytes  like  the  ivy. 
In  iSAa  A.  de  Candolle  IPhystol.  vigitale,  vol.  iii.)  attempted  to  divide 
and  classify  flowering  parasites  on  morphological  and  physiological 
grounds,  and  since  then,  the  study  oS  parasitism  has  been  a  part  of 
all  botanical  treatises.  With  regard  to  Fungi,  A.  de  Bary's  treatise 
on  the  Comparalioe  Morpkdogy  and  Biology  of  the  Fungi^  iiycetosoa 
and  Bacteria  (Eng.  ed..  1887)  remains  the  standard  work.  There  is 
in  addition  a  lai]^  special  literature  on  bacteriology.  With  regard 
to  animal  parasites,  the  first  real  steps  in  knowledge  were  the 
refutation  of  spontaneous  generation  (see  Biogbnbsis).  Linnaeus 
traced  the  descent  of  the  liver  fluke  of  sheep  from  a  free-living 
stage,  and  although  his  particular  observations  were  erroneous, 
they  laid  the  foundation  on  which  later  observen  worked,  and 
pointed  the  way  towards  discovery  of  larval  migrations  and  hete- 
roecism. O.  Fr.  Mailer  in  1773.  and  I«  H.  Bojanus  in  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  reached  more  nearly  to  a  correct  interpretation. 
J.  J.  Steenstrup  in  his  famous  monograph  of  which  an  English 
edition  was  published  by  the  Ray  Society  in  1845  {On  the  Alternation 
of  CenerationSt  or  Ike  Propagation  and  Deoetopment  of  Animals 
tkroufh  Alternate  Generations)  interpreted  many  scattered  observa- 
tions hy  a  clear  and  coherent  theory.  Thereafter  there  was  a  steady 
and  consistent  progress,  and  the  literature  of  animal  parasites 
merges  in  that  of  general  zoology.,  The  two  best-known  names 
are  those  of  T.  S.  Cobbold  {Entosoa:  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 


„^__. _.  adding       ,     _  _       _ 

of  the  structure  and  life-htstory.  Of  more  modern  books,  G. 
Fleming's  Eng.  ed.  of  L.  G.  Neumann's  Parasites  and  Parasitic 
Diseases  of  Ike  Domesticated  Animals,  and  the  Eng.  ed.  of  Max 
Braun's  Ammal  Parasites  0/  Man  (1906),  are  the  most  com* 
prehenstve.  (P.  C  M.) 

PABA8NATH,  a  hill  and  place  of  Jahi  pilgrimage  in  British 
India,  in  Hazaribagh  district,  Bengal;  4480  ft.  above  the  sea; 
1 8  m.  from  Giridih  station  on  the  East  Indian  railway.  It  derive* 
its  name  from  the  last  of  the  twenty-four  Jain  saints,  who  is 
believed  to  have  here  attained  nintana  or  beatific  annihilation. 
It  is  crowded  with  temples,  some  of  recent  date;  and  the  scrupler 
of  the  Jains  have  prevented  it  from  being  utilised  as  a  sanatorium, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  otherwise  well  adapted. 
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PARASOL  (Fr.,  from  Ital.  parasaUi  parare,  to  shield,  and 
tcUf  sun),  a  sunshade,  a  light  or  small  form  of  umbrella,  covered 
with  coloured  silk  or  other  materiaL  In  Japan  and  China 
gaily  coloured  parasols  of  paper  stretched  on  bamboo  frames  are 
used  by  all  classes.  The  parasol  of  an  elaborate  and  highly 
ornamented  type  has  been  the  symbol  of  high  honour  and  office 
in  the  East,  being  borne  over  rulers,  princes  and  nobles.  The 
negro  chiefs  of  West  Africa  reserve  to  themselves  the  privilege 
of  bearing  parasols  of  considerable  size  and  substantial  con- 
struction, the  size  varying  and  denoting  gradations  in  rank 

PARAVICINO  T  ARTBAGA,  HORTENSIO  FEUZ  (1580- 
1633),  Spanish  preacher  and  poet,  was  born  at  Madrid  on  the 
1 2th  of  October  1580,  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  college  in 
Ocafia,  and  on  the  x8th  of  April  1600  joined  the  Trinitarian 
order.  A  sermon  pronounced  before  Philip  111.  at  Salamanca 
in  1605  brought  Paravidno  into  notice;  he  rose  to  high  posts 
in  his  order,  was  entrusted  with  important  foreign  missions, 
became  royal  preacher  in  16 16,  and  on  the  death  of  Philip  III.  in 
1621  delivered  a  famous  funeral  oration  which  was  the  subject  of 
acute  controversy.  He  died  at  Madrid  on  the  12th  of  December 
2633.  His  Oracumes  eoangUUat  (1638-1641)  show  that  he  was 
not  without  a  vein  of  genuine  eloquence,  but  he  often-de^enerates 
into  vapid  declamation,  and  indulges  in  far-fetched  tropes  and 
metaphors.  His  Obras  pdstkumas,  divinas  y  humanas  (1641) 
include  his  devout  and  secular  poems,  as  well  as  a  play  entitled 
Cridonia',  his  verse,  like  his  prose,  exaggerates  the  characteristic 
defects  of  Gongorism. 

PARAT-LE-MONIAL,  a  town  of  east-central  France  in  the 
department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  58  m.  W.N.W.  of  Milcon  by  the 
Paris-Lyon  railway,  on  which  it  is  a  junction  for  MouUns, 
Lozanne,  Clermont  and  Roanne.  Pop.  (1906),  3382.  It  lies  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bourbince  and  has  a 
port  on  the  Canal  du  Centre.  The  chief  building  in  the  town 
is  the  priory  church  of  St  Pierre.  Erected  in  the  t2th  century 
in  the  Romanesque  style  of  Burgundy,  it  closely  resembles  the 
abbey  church  of  Cluny  in  the  length  of  the  transepts,  the  height 
of  the  vaulting  and  the  general  plan.  The  town  is  the  centre 
of  a  district  important  for  its  horse-raising;  bricks,  tiles  and 
mosaics  are  the  chief  manufactures  of  the  town.  In  the  loth 
century  a  Benedictine  priory  was  founded  at  Paray-le-Monial. 
In  the  x6lh  century  the  town  was  an  industrial  centre,  but  its 
prosperity  was  retarded  by  the  wars  of  religion  and  still  more 
by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  In  1685  the  visions 
of  Marguerite  Marie  Alacoque,  a  nun  of  the  convent  of  the 
Visitation,  who  believed  herself  to  possess  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesusv  attracted  rcUgious  gatherings  to  the  town,  and  yearly 
pilgrimages  to  Paray-le-Monial  still  take  place. 

PARCEL  (Fr.  parcdle,  Ital.  partkeUa,  Lat.  parlkvda^  diminu- 
tive of  pcrst  part),  a  small  part  or  division  of  anything;  particu- 
larly, in  the  law  of  real  property  and  conveyancing,  a  portion 
of  a  manor  or  estate,  and  so  the  name  of  that  portion  of  a  legal 
document,  sudi  as  a  conveyance  or  lease  rebting  to  lands, 
which  contains  a  description  of  the  estate  dealt  with.  The 
word  b  also  used  of  a  package  of  goods  contained  in  a  wrapping 
or  cover  for  transmission  by  carriage,  &c.,  or  by  post;  hence  the 
term  "  parcel-post "  for  the  branch  of  the  post-office  service 
which  deals  with  the  transmission  of  such  packages.  *'  Parcel " 
was  formerly  used  in  an  adverbial  or  quasi-adverbial  sense, 
meaning  "  partly,"  "  to  some  extent,"  thus  "  parcel- Protestant," 
"  parcel-lawyer,"  &c  This  use  survives  in  "  parcd-gilt,"  ix. 
partly  gilt,  a  term  applied  to  articles  made  of  ^ver  with  a  gilt 
lining. 

PARCHIH  (Pascrem),  a  town  of  Germany,  b  the  grand 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  on  the  Elde,  which  flows 
through  it  in  two  arms,  23  m.  S.E.  of  Schwerin,  on  the  railway 
from  Ludwigslust  to  Neubrandenburg.  Pop.  (1905),  10,397. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Moltke,  to  whom  a  monument  was 
erected  in  1876.  It  is  an  ancient  place  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  contains  a  Gothic  town  hall  and  two  interesting  churches. 
Founded  about  1210,  Parchim  was  during  part  of  the  14th 
century  the  residence  of  one  branch  of  the  family  of  the  dukes 
of  Mecklenburg.    It  became  a  prosperous  industrial  town  during 


the  i6th  century,  but'  this  prosperity  was  destroyed  by  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  A  revival,  however,  set  in  during  the 
X9th  century. 

See  HQbbe.  Zw  loporrapkischen  EMtmuhdwttder  Sicdt  Pvekim 
(Parchim,  1899):  and  Weltzien.  Zur  CtstkichUPorckimu  (Pardiiai, 
1903). 

PARCHHBNT.  Skins  of  certain  animals,  prepared  after 
particular  methods,  have  supplied  writing  material  on  which  has 
been  inscribed  the  literature  of  centuries.  Such  a  dunUe 
substance,  in  roost  cases  easily  obtainable  in  fair  abundance, 
would  naturally  suggest  itself  for  the  purpose,  and  we  are 
therefore  prepared  for  evidence  of  its  use,  and  aJso  for  tte 
survival  of  actual  specimens,  from  very  andent  times.  The 
tradition  of  the  employment  of  skins  as  writing  matciial  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  period  of  the 
Pharaohs  d  the  IVth  Dynasty,  and  in  the  British  Museum  and 
elsewhere  there  exist  sldn-rolls  which  date  back  to  some  1500 
yean  b.c.  But  the  country  which  not  <mly  manufactured  but 
also  exported  in  abundance  the  writing  material  made  from 
the  papyrus  plant  (see  Papysits)  hardly  needed  to  make  use 
of  any  other  material,  and  the  instances  of  skin-rolls  inacribed 
in  Egypt  must  at  all  times  have  been  rare.  But  in  western 
Asia  the  practice  of  using  skins  as  writing  material  must  have 
been  widespread  even  at  a  very  early  period.  The  Jews  made 
use  of  them  for  their  sacred  books,  and  it  may  be  presumed 
for  other  literature  also;  and  the  old  tradition  has  been  maia- 
tained  by  this  conservative  race  down  to  our  own  day.  leqnihag 
the  synagogue  rolls  to  be  inscribed  on  this  timc-booourcd 
materiaL  No  doubt  their  neighbours  the  Phoenicians,  so  ready 
to  adapt  the  customs  of  other  nations  to  their  own  advantage, 
would  also  have  followed  the  same  practice.  The  Peruacs 
inscribed  their  annals  00  skins;  and  skins  were  employed  by  t^ 
Ionian  Greeks,  as  proved  by  the  words  of  Herodotus  (v.  5S). 
There  is  no  evidence  forthcoming  that  the  same  usage  «3S 
followed  by  the  western  Greeks  and  by  the  Italic  tribes;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  at  a  remote  period,  before  the  importa- 
tion of  papyrus,  such  an  obviously  convenient  writing  material 
as  skin  was  not  used  among  the  eariy  dviliaed  races  of  Greece 
and  Italy. 

The  method  of  preparation  of  skins  for  the  service  of  fiteratsre 
in  those  distant  ages  is  unknown  to  us;  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  it  was  more  or  less  imperfect,  and  that  the  material  «as 
rather  of  the  character  of  tanned  leather  than  of  the  thinner  and 
better  prepared  substance  which  was  to  follow  at  a  later  time. 
The  improvement  of  the  manufacture  to  which  we  refer  was  to 
be  of  a  nature  so  thorough  as  to  endow  the  material  with  a  new 
name  destined  to  last  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  new  manufacture  was  traditionally  attributed  to  Euin<r.<s 
11.  of  Pergamum,  197-158  b.c.  Tlic  common  story,  as  told 
by  Pliny  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  is  that  Eumencs,  when  seek- 
ing to  enlarge  the  library  of  his  capital,  was  opposed  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  forbade  the  export  of  papynis 
from  Egypt,  thus  hoping  to  check  the  growth  of  the  rival  hfacary; 
and  that  the  Pergamcne  king  was  thus  compelled  to  irvcn  !o 
the  old  custom  of  using  skins  as  writing  material.  It  is  needled 
to  regard  this  story  as  literally  true,  or  as  other  than  a  popalar 
explanation  of  a  great  dcvebpment  of  the  manufacture  of  skin 
material  for  books  in  the  reign  of  Eumenes.  In  fonBcr  timo 
the  prepared  skins  had  been  known  by  the  natural  titles  l«44l- 
poi,  fic/</3pdr<u,  the  Latin  wiemhranae,  and  these  were  at  first 
also  attached  to  the  new  manufacture;  but  the  kttcr  sooa 
recdved  a  spedal  name  after  the  place  of  its  origin,  and  became 
known  as  v^rya/n;!^,  charta  pergamauif  from  wfaidi  dcaceads 
our  English  term  parchment,  throu^  the  French  parckemim. 
The  title  of  pergamena  aauidly  appears  first  in  the  edict  Dt 
pretiis  rentm  of  Dtodetian  (aj>.  301),  and  in  a  passage  in  one 
of  St  Jerome's  Epistles. 

The  prindpal  improvement  in  the  new  manufacture  was  the 
dressing  of  the  skins  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them  capable 
of  recdving  writing  on  both  sides,  the  older  methods  pmbabty 
treating  only  one  side  for  the  purpose,  a  practice  whk^  was 
sufficient  in  times  when  the  roll  was  the  ordinary  form  of  book 
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Bad  when  it  was  not  costomary  to  write  on  the  back  as  well  as 
on  the  face  of  the  material.  The  invention  of  parchment  with 
its  two  surfaces,  recto  and  verso,  equally  available  for  the  scribe, 
ensured  the  development  of  the  codex.    (See  Makuscsipt.) 

The  animals  whose  skins  were  found  appropriate  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  new  parchment  were  chiefly  sheep,  goats  and 
calves.  But  in  course  of  time  there  has  arisen  a  distinction 
between  the  coarser  and  finer  qualities  of  the  material;  and, 
while  parchment  made  from  ordinary  skins  of  sheep  and  goats 
continued  to  bear  the  name,  the  finer  kinds  of  manufacture 
produced  from  the  more  delicate  skins  of  the  calf  or  kid,  or  of 
still-born  or  newly-born  calves  or  lambs,  came  to  be  generally 
known  as  vellum  (Fr.  vdin).  The  skin  codices  of  the  early  and 
middle  ages  being  for  the  most  part  composed  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  material,  it  has  become  the  custom  to  describe  them  as  of 
veOum,  although  m  some  instances  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
call  the  material  parchment. 

The  ordinary  modem  process  of  preparing  the  ak&is  is  by 
washing,  liming,  unhairing,  scraping,  washing  a  second  time, 
stretching  evenly  on  a  frame,  scraping  a  second  time  and  paring 
down  inequalities,  dusting  with  sifted  chalk  and  nibbing  with 
pumice.  Somewhat  similar  methods,  no  doubt  varying  in 
details,  must  have  been  employed  from  the  first. 

The  comparatively  large  number  of  ancient  and  medieval 
MSS.  that  have  survived  enables  us  to  gather  some  knowledge  of 
the  varieties  of  the  material  in  different  periods  and  in  different 
countries.  We  know  from  references  in  Roman  authors  that 
parchment  or  vellum  was  entering  into  competition  with  papyrus 
as  a  writing  material  at  least  as  early  as  the  2nd  century  of  our 
era  (see  Manuscript},  though  at  that  time  it  was  probably  not 
so  skilfully  prepared  as  to  be  a  dangerous  rival.  But  the  sur- 
viving examples  of  the  jrd  and  4th  centuries  show  that  a  rapid 
improvement  must  almost  at  once  have  been  effected,  for  the 
vdium  of  that  age  is  generally  of  a  thin  and  delicate  texture, 
firm  and  crisp,  with  a  smooth  and  glossy  surface.  Here  it 
should  be  noticed  that  there  was  always,  and  in  some  periods 
and  in  some  countries  more  than  in  others,  a  difference  in  colour 
between  the  surface  of  the  skin  from  whfch  the  hair  had  been 
removed  and  the  inner  surface  next  to  the  flesh  of  the  animal, 
the  latter  being  whiter  than  the  other.  This  difference  is  gene- 
rally more  noticeable  in  the  older  examples,  those  of  a  later  period 
having  usually  been  treated  more  thoroughly  with  chalk  and 
pumice.  To  obviate  any  unsightly  contrast,  it  was  customary, 
when  making  up  the  quires  for  a  volume,  to  lay  hair-side  next 
to  hair-side  and  flesh-side  to  flesh-side,  so  that,  at  whatever  place 
the  codex  was  opened,  the  tint  of  the  open  pages  should  be 
uniform. 

As  a  rule,  the  vellum  of  early  MSS.,  down  to  and  including 
the  6th  century,  is  of  good  quality  and  well  prepared.  After 
this,  the  demand  increasing,  a  greater  amount  of  inferior  material 
came  into  the  market.  The  manufacture  necessarily  varied  in 
different  countries.  In  Ireland  and  England  the  veDum  of  the 
early  MSS.  is  usually  of  stouter  quality  than  that  of  foreign 
examples.  In  Italy  and  Greece  and  in  the  European  countries 
generally  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  a  highly  polished 
surface  came  into  favour  in  the  middle  ages,  with  the  ill  effect 
that  the  hardness  of  the  material  resisted  absorption,  and  that 
there  was  always  a  tendency  for  ink  and  paint  to  flake  off.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  western  Europe  a  soft  pliant  vellum  was  in 
vogue  for  the  better  classes  of  MSS.  from  the  12th  century 
onwar<b.  In  the  period  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  a  material 
of  extreme  whiteness  and  purity  was  affected. 

Examples  of  uterine  vellum,  prepared  from  still-bom  or 
oewly-bom  young,  are  met  with  in  choice  volumes.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  a  codex  composed  of  this  delicate  substance 
is  the  Additional  MS.  33035,  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
in  the  Britbh  Museum,  which  is  made  up  of  as  many  as  579 
leaves,  without  being  a  volume  of  abnormal  bulk. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  briefly  notice  the  employment  of 
vellum  of  a  sumptuous  character  to  add  splendour  to  spedally 
choice  codices  of  the  early  middle  ages.  The  art  of  dyeing 
the  material  with  a  rich  purple  colour  was  practised  both  in 
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Constantinople  and  in  Rome;  and,  at  least  as  far  hack  as  the 
3rd  century,  MSS.,  generally  of  the  Scriptures,  were  produced 
written  in  silver  and  gold  on  the  precious  stained  vellum:  a 
useless  luxury,  denounced  by  St  Jerome  in  a  well-known  passage 
in  his  preface  to  the  Book  of  Job.  A  certain  number  of  early 
examples  still  survive,  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  condition:  such 
as  the  MS.  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Old  Latin  version  at  Verona, 
of  the  4th  or  5th  century;  the  celebrated  codex  of  Genesis  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna;  the  Rossano  MS.  and  the  Patmos 
MS.  of  the  Gospels  m  Greek;  the  Gothic  Gospels  of  Ulfilas  at 
Upsala,  and  others,  of  the  6th  century,  besides  a  few  somewhat 
later  specimens.  In  the  revival  of  learning  under  Charlemagne 
a  further  encouragement  was  given  to  the  production  of  such 
codices;  but  soon  afterwards  the  art  of  purple^taining  appears 
to  have  been  lost  or  abandoned.  A  last  trace  of  it  b  found  in 
a  few  isolated  instances  of  stained  vellum  leaves  inserted  for 
ornament  in  MSS.  of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 

AuTRORiTiBS. — Particulars  of  the  early  manufacture  and  use  of 
parchment  and  vellum  are  to  be  found  in  most  c^  the  handbooks  00 
palaeography  and  book-development,  such  as  W.  Wattenbach, 
2701  Schiftwesen  tm  MitttlaUer  Jm^  ed.,  1896):  G.  Birt,  Das  anlikt 
Buckwesen  (1882):  Sir  E.  M.  Thompson,  Handbook  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Palaeography  (3rd  ed.,  1906).  See  also  La  Lande.  Art  do 
faire  le  parchetnin  (1762) ;  G.  Peignot,  Essai  sur  fhistoire  du  parckemin 
et  du  velin  (iSta);  A.  Watt,  Tko  Art  of  Leather  iianufacturt  (1885). 

(E.  M.  T.) 

PARCIOSB  (from  the  0.  Fr.  pardore,  to  close  thoroughly; 
Lat.  daudere),  an  architectural  term  for  a  screen  or  railing  used 
to  enclose  a  chantry,  tomb,  chapel,  &c,  in  a  church,  and  for  the 
space  thus  enclosed. 

PARDAILLAN,  the  name  of  an  old  French  family  of  Armagnac, 
of  which  several  members  distinguished  themselves  in  the  service 
of  the  kings  of  France  in  the  i6th  and  X7th  centuries.  Antoine 
Amaud  de  Pardaillan,  maridud  de  camp^  served  Henry  IV.  in 
Franche-Comt6,  Picardy  and  Savoy,  and  was  created  marquis 
de  Montcspan  in  16x2  and  marquis  d'Antin  in  x6r5  under 
Louis  XIII.  His  grandson  Louis  Henri,  marquis  de  Montespan, 
was  the  husband  of  Mme  de  Montespan,  the  mistress  of 
Louis  XIV.  Louis  Antouie  de  Pardaillan  de  Gondrin  (x66s« 
Z736),  legitimate  son  of  the  famous  marquise,  became  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  armies  of  the  king  in  1702,  governor  of  the 
Orl^anais,  director-general  of  buildings  in  1708,  lieutenant- 
general  in  Alsace,  member  of  the  council  of  regency,  and 
minister  of  state.  He  was  created  due  d'Antin  in  17x1. 
The  last  due  d'Antin,  Louis,  died  in  1757. 

PARDESSUS,  JEAN  MARIE  (i77»-x853),  French  htwyer, 
was  bom  at  Blois  on  the  xxth  of  August  X772.  He  was  educated 
by  the  Oratorians,  and  then  studied  law,  at  first  under  his 
father,  a  lawyer  at  the  Prisidialf  who  was  a  pupil  of  Robert 
J.  Pothier.  In  1796,  after  the  Terror,  he  married,  but  his  wife 
died  at  the  end  of  three  years.  He  was  thus  a  widower  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  but  refused  to  remarry  and  so  give  his 
children  a'step-mothcr.  He  wrote  a  Traiii  des  servUudm  (x8o6), 
which  went  through  eight  editions,  then  a  Traiti  du  central  et 
des  Ultra  de  change  (1809),  which  pointed  him  out  as  fitted  for 
the  chair  of  commercial  law  recently  formed  at  the  faculty  of 
law  at  Paris.  The  emperor,  however,  had  insisted  that  the 
position  should  be  open  to  competition.  Pardessus  entered 
(1810)  and  was  successful  over  two  other  candidates,  Andr^ 
M.  J.  J.  Dupin  and  Persil,  who  afterwards  became  brilliant 
lawyers.  His  lectures  were  published  under  the  title  Cours 
de  droit  commercial  (4  vols.,  1813-1817).  In  181 5  Pardessus  was 
elected  deputy  for  the  department  of  Ix>ir-et-Cher.  and  from  1 820 
to  1830  was  constantly  rejected;  then,  however,  he  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  was  deprived 
of  his  office.  After  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
CaUection  des  lots  marilimes  antirieures  au  xriii^  siide  (1828)  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lett  res.  He  continued  his  collection  of  maritime  laws 
(4  vols.,  1828-1845),  and  published  Les  Us  d  coutumes  de  la  met 
(2  vols.,  X847).  He  also  brought  out  two  volumes  of  Merovingian 
diplomas  {Diplomata,  ekartae,  epistdaCt  leges ^  1843-1840); 
vols,  iv.-vi  of   the    Table  ckrondogique  des  diplemcs;   and 
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vol  sL  of  OrdoimMees  dfs  r&is  d$  Franu  (1849),  preceded 
by  an  Bssai  sur  l^oMciemu  tfrgamisaium  judiciairt,  which  was 
reprinted  in  pan  in  1851.  In  1843  Pardeasus  published  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Ltn  taliqw,  followed  by  14  dissertations,  which 
greatly  advanced  the  knowledge  of  the  subject.  He  died  at 
Pimpeneau  near  Blois  on  the  ayth  ol  May  1853. 

See  nodcet  In  Journal  ihthal  de  VimtmcHen  fiubUqtu  (July  ay, 
1853),  in  the  Bibliolkimu  dt  VkuU  des  ekartes  (30!  Kries,  1854. 
v>  453)*  <Lnd  in  the  " liistoire  de  I'acad^ie  des  inscriptions  et 
belles  Icttres  "  (vol.  zx.  of  the  Mimcires  ds  racadimie,  1861). 

PARDO  BAZAn,  EMILIA  (1851-  ),  Spanish  author,  was 
bom  at  Corunna,  Spain,  on  the  26th  of  September  1851. 
Married  in  her  eighteenth  year  to  Sr  D.  Jos£  (^uiroga,  a  Galidan 
country  gentleman,  she  interested  henclf  in  politics,  and  is 
believed  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  subterranean 
campaign  against  Amadeo  of  Savoy  and,  bter,  against  the 
republic  In  1876  she  came  into  notice  as  the  successful  com- 
petitor for  a  literary  prize  offered  by  the  munidpaliiy  of  Oviedo, 
the  subject  of  her  essay  being  the  Benedictine  monk,  Benito 
Jer6nimo  Feij6o.  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  articles 
inserted  in  La  Ctencia  cristiana,  a  magaxine  of  the  purest 
orthodoxy,  edited  by  Juan  M.  (Ml  y  Lara.  Her  fint  novel, 
Pascual  LApa  (1879),  is  a  simple  exercise  in  fantasy  of  nO 
remarkable  promise,  though  it  contains  good  descriptive 
passages  of  the  romantic  type.  It  was  followed  by  a  more 
striking  story,  Un  Viaje  dt  notios  (1881),  in  which  a  discreet 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  into  Spain  the  methods  of 
French  realism.  The  book  caused  a  sensation  among  the  literary 
cliques,  and  this  sensation  was  increased  by  the  appearance  of 
another  naturalistic  tale.  La  Tribuna  (1S85),  wherein  the 
influence  of  Zola  is  unmistakable.  Meanwhile,  the  writer's 
reply  to  her  critics  was  issued  under  the  title  of  La  Cueslidn 
palpitanle  (1883),  a  clever  piece  of  rhetoric,  but  of  no  special 
value  as  regards  criticism  or  dialectics.  The  naturalistic  scenes 
of  Ei  Cisne  dt  Vilamorta  (1885)  are  more  numerous,  more  pro- 
nounced, than  in  any  of  its  predecessors,  though  the  authoress 
shrinks  from  the  logical  application  of  her  theories  by  supplying 
a  romantic  and  inappropriate  ending.  Probably  the  best  of 
Sra  Pirdo  Baz&n's  work  is  embodied  in  Los  Paaos  dt  UUoa 
(1886),  the  painfully  exaa  history  of  a  decadent  aristocratic 
fsmily,  as  notable  for  its  portraits  of  types  like  Nucha  and 
Juli&n  as  for  its  creation  of  characters  like  those  of  the  political 
bravos,  Barbacana  and  Trampeta.  Yet  perhaps  its  most 
abiding  merit  lies  in  its  pictures  of  country  life,  its  poetic  realiza- 
tion of  Galidan  scenery  set  down  in  an  ebborate,  highly-coloured 
style,  which,  if  not  always  academically  correct,  is  invariably 
effective.  A  sequel,  with  the  significant  title  of  La  Uadrt 
naturalcsa  (1887),  marks  a  further  advance  in  the  path  of 
naturalism,  and  henceforward  Sra  Pardo  Baz&n  was  uni- 
versally recognized  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  new  naturalistic 
movement  in  Spain.  The  title  was  confirmed  by  the  publication 
of  InsolacidH  and  MorriAa,  both  issued  in  1889.  In  this  year 
her  reputation  as  a  novdist  reached  its  highest  point.  Her 
later  stories.  La  Cristiana  (1890),  Cutntos  dt  apur  (1894),  Arco 
Iris  (1895),  Misterio  (1903)  and  La  ^imera  (1905), though  not 
want ing  in  charm,  awakened  less  interest.  In  1905  she  published 
a  play  entitled  Verdad,  remarkable  for  its  boldness  rather  than 
for  its  dramatic  qtialitics.  (J.  F.-K.) 

PARDOE,  JUUA  (1806-1862),  English  writer,  was  bom  at 
Bcvcricy,  Yorkshire,  in  1806.  When  fourteen  years  old  she 
published  a  volume  of  poems.  In  1835  she  went  to  0>nstanU- 
nople  and  her  experiences  there  furnished  her  with  material 
for  vivid  pictures  of  Eastern  life  in  the  CUy  ef  Iht  Sultan  (1837), 
Romanet  of  the  Harem  (1839)  and  Beauties  cf  the  Bospkorus 
(1830).  Her  other  works,  not  always  historically  accurate, 
include  Louis  XIV,  and  the  Court  of  Prance  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  (1847);  The  Court  and  Reign  of  Fraticis  /.(1849);  The 
Life  and  Memoirs  of  Xfariedt  Medici  {i%^2)\  Episodes  of  French 
History  during  the  Consulate  and  the  First  Empire  (1859); 
and  several  sprightly  and  pleasant  noveb.  In  x86o  she  was 
granted  a  dvil  list  pension.  She  died  on  the  a6th  of  November 
186a. 


PARDON  (through  the  Fr.  from  Late  LaL  padmara,  to  remit 
a  debt  or  other  obligation  on  a  penalty),  the  remitiaon,  by  the 
power  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  of  the  potalty 
attached  to  a  crime.  The  right  of  pardoning  la  coextensive 
with  the  right  of  punishing.  In  a  petfea  l^al  ^atem,  says 
Bcccaria,  pardons  should  be  cxduded,  for  the  demeacy  of  tlie 
prince  seems  a  tadt  disapprobation  of  the  laws  {Dei  DdiiU  t 
deUt  pent,  ch.  xx.).^  In  practice  the  prerogative  is  esticmdy 
valuable,  when  used  with  discretion,  as  a  means  of  adjusting 
the  different  degrees  of  moral  guilt  in  cximes  or  o(  rectifying  a 
miscarriage  of  justice.  By  the  law  of  Fjigbnd  paidoa  is  the 
sole  prerogative  of  the  king,  and  it  is  declared  by  37  Hen.  VUI. 
&  a4  that  no  other  person  has  power  to  paidoo  or  remit  any 
treasons  or  felonies  whatsoever.  This  position  follows  logically 
from  the  theory  of  English  law  that  all  offences  are  bieacfaes  of 
the  king's  peace.  Indictments  still  condude  with  a  statement 
that  the  offence  was  committed  *'  against  the  peace  of  o«r  k>rd 
king,  his  crown  and  dignity."  The  (Sown  by  pardon  only  remits 
the  penalty  for  an  attack  upon  itself.  Ilie  prerogative  is  in 
modem  times  exercised  by  delegation,  the  Crown  acting  i^mb 
the  representation  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  lord  h'euteoant  in  Irdand.  The 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  is  subject  to  some  restrictions  :  (i) 
The  committing  of  a  subject  of  the  realm  to  a  prison  ont  of  the 
realm  is  by  the  Habeas  (>>rpus  Act  a  praemtmirtf  unpardonable 
even  by  the  king  (31  Car.  IL  &  a,  f  xa).  (2)  The  Ung  cannot 
pardon  an  offence  in  a  matter  of  ixivate  ratlker  than  of  pobfic 
wrong,  so  as  to  prejudice  the  perron  injured  by  the  offence. 
Thus  a  common  nuisance  cannot  be  pardoned  whik  it  remains 
unredressed,  or  ro  as  to  prevent  an  abatement  otiL  A  fine  or 
penalty  imposed  for  the  offence  may,  however,  be  remitted. 
By  an  act  of  1859  (as  VicL  c  32)  his  majesty  Is  fp.ihlc<l  to  remit 
wholly  or  in  part  any  stun  of  mon^  imposed  upon  oonvictioa, 
and,  if  the  offender  has  been  imprisnied  in  default  of  pnyncnt,  to 
extend  to  him  the  royal  mercy.  There  are  other  maimrs deaSag 
with  spcdal  offences,  e.g.  by  the  Remission  of  Peiulties  Act  187s 
his  majesty  may  remit  any  penalty  imposed  under  21  («eow  IIL 
c  49  (an  MCI  for  preventing  certain  abuses  and  prafanations  oa 
the  Lord's  Day  called  Sunday).  (3)  The  king's  pardon  cannot 
be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  impeachment.  Thb  principle,  fiiit 
asserted  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  eari  of 
Danby's  case  (May  5,  1679),  forms  one  of  the  prc^risions  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  12  &  13  WilL  III.  c  2.  It  is  there  enacted 
"  that  no  pardon  under  the  great  seal  of  England  shaB  be  plead- 
able to  an  impeachment  by  the  Commons  in  partiamcnt,"  f  > 
Thb  provision  does  not  extend  to  abridging  the  preragaiive 
after  the  Impeachment  has  been  heard  and  determined.  Thi;s 
three  of  the  rebd  lords  were  pardoned  after  impeachment  and 
attainder  in  17x5.  (4)  In  the  case  of  treason,  murder  or  rape 
a  pardon  is  ineffectual  unless  the  offence  be  particularly  spedfied 
therein  (13  Rich.  IL  c  x,  |  2).  Before  the  Bill  of  Rights,  x  WUL 
&  M.  c.  2,  §  2,  this  statute  seems  to  have  been  frequently  evaded 
by  a  Hon  obstante  dause.  But,  since  by  the  BiU  of  Ri^bts  no 
dispensation  by  non  obstante  is  allowed,  general  words  oontiaxy 
to  the  sutute  of  Richard  U.  would  seem  to  be  ineffectuL 

Pardon  may  be  actual  or  constructive.  Actual  pafdon  is  by 
warrant  under  the  great  seal,  or  under  the  sign-manual  ooontcr* 
signed  by  a  secretary  of  state  (7  &  8  (Seo.  IV.  c  28,  f  13).  CoO' 
stractlve  pardon  is  obtained  by  endurance  of  the  ponish«<eL 
By  9  (jea  IV.  c  32,  f  3,  the  endurance  of  a  punishment  as 
conviction  of  a  felony  not  capital  has  the  same  effect  as  a  paidoa 
under  the  great  seaL  This  prindple  b  reaffirmed  In  the  Laxcesy 
Act  x86i,  f  X09,  and  in  the  Malidoos  Ixguries  to  Property  Act 
i86x,  f  67.  Ftir«.her,  pardon  may  be  free  or  oonditkmaL  \ 
condition^  pardon  most  commonly  oocuxs  where  an  offender 
sentenced  to  death  has  hb  sentence  commuted  to  penal  serntade 
or  any  less  punishment.  The  condition  of  his  pardon  is  the 
endurance  by  him  of  the  substituted  punishment.  The  cfirct 
of  pardon,  whether  actual  or  constractive,  is  to  pot  the  person 
pardoned  in  the  position  of  an  inxaocent  man,  to  that  he  nay  have 

*  See  f unher,  on  the  ethical  aspect.  Moateaqoieo,  Ei^rjl  4a  bo* 
bk.  vi.  ch.  2iiBenthua,PriaeipUtt^Ptm§lLlm,hk.yL€k,4' 
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•0  action  against  any  one  tlienceforth  calling  him  traitor  or 
felon.  He  cannot  refuse  to  give  evidence  respecting  the  offence 
pardoned  on  the  ground  that  bis  answer  would  tend  to  criminate 
him.  A  pardon  may  be  pleaded  on  arraignment  in  bar  of  an 
indictment  (though  not  of  an  impeachment),  or  after  verdict 
in  arrest  of  judgment.  No  doubt  it  would  generally  be  advan- 
tageous to  plead  it  as  early  as  possible. 

It  is  obvious  that,  though  the  Crown  is  invested  with  the  right 
to  pardon,  this  does  not  prevent  pardon  being  granted  by  the 
higher  authority  of  an  act  of  parliamenL  Acts  of  indemnity 
have  frequently  been  passed,  the  effect  of  which  is  the  same  as 
pardon  or  remission  by  the  Crown.  Examples  ot  acta  of 
indemnity  are  two  private  acts  passed  in  t88o  to  relieve  Lords 
Byron  and  Plunket  from  the  disabilities  and  penalties  to  which 
they  were  liable  for  sitting  and  voting  in  the  House  of  Peers 
without  taking  the  oath. 

Civil  rights  arc  not  dive^ed  by  pardon.  The  person  injured 
may  have  a  right  of  action  against  the  offender  in  ^>ite  of  the 
pardon  of  the  latter,  if  the  right  of  action  has  once  vested,  for 
the  Crown  cannot  affect  private  rights.  In  Scotland  this  civil 
right  Is  specially  preserved  by  various  sututes.  Thus  1593, 
c.  174,  provides  that,  if  any  respite  oi  remission  happen  to  be 
granted  before  the  party  grieved  be  first  satisfied,  the  same  is 
to  be  null  and  of  none  avaiL  The  assythment,  or  indemnification 
due  to  the  hdn  of  the  person  murdered  from  the  murderer,  is 
due  if  the  murderer  has  received  pardon,  though  not  if  he  has 
suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law.  The  pardon  transmitted  by 
the  secretary  of  state  is  applied  by  the  supreme  court,  who  grant 
the  Necessary  orders  to  the  magistrates  in  whose  custody  the 
convict  is. 

In  the  United  States  the  president  Is  empowered  to  pardon 
offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ments (U.  S.  Constitution,  art.  ii.  f  3).  The  power  of  pardon  is 
also  vested  in  the  executive  authority  of  the  different  states, 
with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  the  legislative  authority, 
although  in  some  states  there  are  boards  of  pardon  of  which  the 
governor  is  a  member  ex  qffUio,  Thus  by  the  New  York  Code 
of  Crimmal  Procedure  the  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York  has 
power  to  grant  reprieves,  commutations  and  pardons,  except 
in  the  case  of  treason,  where  he  can  only  suspend  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  until  the  case  can  be  reported  to  the  legislature, 
with  whom  the  power  of  pardon  in  this  case  rests.  The  usual 
form  of  pardon  in  the  United  States  is  by  deed  under  seal  of 
the  executive. 

PARDUBITZ  (Czech,  Pardubk),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria, 
65  m.  E.  of  Prague  by  raiL  Pop.  (1900),  17,029,  mostly  Czech. 
The  most  interestmg  buildings  are  the  old  fortified  chftteau  of 
the  x6th  century,  with  its  Gothic  chapel  restored  in  z88o;  the 
church  of  St  Bartholomew,  dating  in  its  present  form  from 
1558;  the  new  town  hall  (1894);  the  GrOncs  Tor,  also  built  in 
1538;  and  the  handsome  new  synagogue.  Pardubits  has  a 
tolerably  active  trade  in  grain  and  timber,  and  the  hozBe-fairs 
attract  numerous  customers. 

PAR&  AMBROUB  (15x0-1590),  French  tuzgeon,  «u  bom 
at  Laval,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1590. 
His  professional  career  and  services  to  his  art  are  diescribed  in 
the  artide  Suxgeky.  A  collection  of  his  works  was  published 
at  Paris  in  1575  and  they  were  afterwards  frequently  reprinted. 
Several  editions  have  appeared  in  German  and  Dutch,  and 
among  the  EngMi  translations  was  that  of  Thomas  Johnson 
(1665). 

See  J.  F.  Malnigne.  (Swm  completes  (Pari^  1840):  Le  Paulmler. 
Ambroise  Part  iapike  de  nouveanx  documents  dicouverts  aux  artkioes 
uationales  et  de  pajAers  de  famiUe  (Paris.  1885);  Stephen  Paget, 
Ambroise  Pari  and  lUs  Times  (London,  1897). 

PABSJA,  JUAM  DB  (1606-1670),  Spanish  painter,  was  bom 
a  slave  in  the  West  Indies  about  x6o6,  and  in  eariy  life  passed 
into  the  service  of  Velazques,  who  employed  him  in  cobur- 
grinding  and  other  menial  work  of  the  studio.  By  day  he 
closely  watched  his  master's  methods,  and  by  night  stealthily 
practised  with  his  brushes  until  he  had  attained  considerable 
manipulative  skill.    The  story  goes  that,  bavi;ig  succeeded  in 


producing  a  picture  aatisfutory  to  Uiaadf ,  he  contrived  furtively 
to  place  it  among  those  on  which  Velazquez  had  be«i  working, 
immediately  before  an  expected  visit  of  King  Philip  IV.  The  per- 
formance was  duly  discovered  and  praised,  and  Pareja  forthwith 
received  his  freedom,  which,  however,  he  continued  to  devote 
to  his  former  employer's  service.  His  extant  woriis  are  not  very 
numerous;  the  best  known,  the  **  (falling  of  St  Matthew,"  now  in 
the  Prado,  Madrid,  has  considerable  moit  as  regards  technique, 
but  does  not  reveal  much  originality,  insight  or  devotional 
feeling.    He  died  in  1670^ 

PARBMT,  SIMON  NAPOLBNI  (1855-  ),  Canadian  poUti- 
dan,  son  of  Simon  Pdycarpe  Parent,  mcrdiant,  was  bora  in  the 
viUage  of  Beauport,  in  the  province  of  (Quebec,  on  the  xath  of 
September  1855.  He  was  educated  at  Laval  University,  where 
he  graduated  in  x88i.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ulled  to  the  bar 
of  the  province  of  C^ebec.  He  married  in  1877  Marie  Louise 
Clara  Gendron,  of  Beauport.  In  1890  Parent  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  municipal  council  of  (^ebec,  and  served  as  mayor 
of  the  dty  from  1894  to  1906.  From  the  year  1890  to  1905  he 
represented  the  county  of  Saint-Sauveur  as  a  Liberal  in  the 
legislative  assembly  of  his  native  province,  and  on  the  formation 
of  the  Marchand  administration  in  1897  he  accepted  the  port- 
folio of  minister  of  lands,  forests  and  fisheries.  After  Marchan'd's 
death  in  September  1900  he  was  called  by  the  lieutenant-governor 
to  form  a  cabinet,  and  continued  in  office  as  prime  minister 
until  his  retirement  from  public  life  in  August  1905.  Parent 
proved  a  capable  administrator  of  provincial  and  municipal 
affairs.  Under  his  administration  the  finances  of  the  dty  of 
Quebec  were  improved,  an  electric  car  service  was  provided, 
public  parks  were  opened,  a  system  of  electric  light  was  estab- 
lished and  the  streets  were  well  paved.  In  1905  he  became 
diairman  of  the  Transcontinental  railway  of  Canada. 

PARBNTHESI8  (from  Gr.  wapentOkwoit  put  in  alongside), 
the  grammatical  term  denoting  the  insertion  (and  so  also  the 
signs  for  such  insertion)  of  a  word,  phrase  or  sentence  between 
other  words  or  in  another  sentence,  without  interfering  with  the 
constmction,  and  serving  a  qualifying,  expluiatory  or  supple- 
mentary purpose.  In  writing  ox  printing  such  parenthetical 
words  or  sentences  are  marked  off  by  commas,  dashes,  or,  more 
usually,  by  square  or  semi-drcular  brackets. 

PARENZO,  a  seaport  of  Austria,  in  Istria,  95  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
Trieste  by  raff.  Pop.  (1900),  996a,  mostly  Italian.  It  is  situated 
on  the  west  coast  of  Istria,  and  is  built  on  a  peninsula  nowhere 
more  than  5  ft.  above  the  sea-Ievd;  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
pavements  of  the  Roman  period  are  3  ft.  below  the  present 
surface  it  is  inferred  that  this  part  of  the  coast  is  slowly  subsiding. 
Parenzo  has  considerable  historic  and  architectural  interest, 
and  its  well-preserved  cathedral  of  St  Maurus,  erected  probably 
between  535  and  543,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings 
in  the  whole  of  Austria.  The  basilican  type  is  very  pure;  there 
are  three  naves;  the  apse  is  hexagonal  without  and  round  within. 
The  total  length  of  the  church  proper  is  only  120  ft.;  but  in  front 
of  the  west  entrance  is  a  square  atrium  with  three  arches  on 
each  side;  to  the  west  of  the  atrium  is  a  now  roofless  baptistery, 
and  to  the  west  of  that  rises  the  campanile;  so  that  the  total 
length  from  campanile  to  apse  is  about  230  ft.  Mosaics,  now 
greatly  spoiled,  form  the  chief  decoration  of  both  outside  and 
inside.  The  U^  altar  is  covered  with  a  noble  baldachin, 
dating  from  1277.  Hie  basilica  is  one  of  those  churches  in  which 
the  priest  when  cdebrating  mass  stands  behind  the  altar  with  his 
face  to  the  wesL  An  older  dnirch  is  referred  to  in  the  inscrip- 
tion df  Euphraaius  in  the  mosaic  of  the  apse  of  the  cathedral, 
and  remains  of  its  mosaic  pavement  and  of  its  apse  have 
been  found  under  the  floor  of  the  present  church;  it  belongs 
perhaps  to  the  5th  century  aj>.;  while  at  a  still  lower  level 
another  pavement,  perhaps  of  the  4th  century  AJ).,  has  been 
discovereid,  bebnging  to  the  first  church,  which  lay  to  the  north 
of  the  present.  Several  inscriptions  mention  the  name  of 
donors  of  parts  of  it.  The  mosaic  pavement  of  the  present 
church  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  x88o,  when  the  floor- 
levd  was  raised.  Small  portions  of  two  temples  and  an  inscribed 
stone  are  the  only  remains  of  the  andent  Roman  dty  that 
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readily  catcfi  the  eye.  'Parenzo  ts  the  seat  of  the  Provincial 
Diet  of  Istria,  and  is  also  an  episcopal  see. 

Parenzo  (Lat.  Pareniium),  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  1 78  B.C., 
was  made  a  colony  probably  by  Augustus  after  the  battle  of 
Actium.  for  its  title  in  inscriptions  is  Colonia  Julia  and  not,  as  it 
has  often  been  given,  Colonia  Ulpia.  It  grew  to  be  a  place  of 
some  note  with  about  6000  inhabitants  within  its  walls  and 
10,000  in  its  suburbs.  The  bishopric,  founded  in  534,  gradually 
acquired  ecclesiastical  authority  over  a  large  number  01  abbeys 
and  other  foundations  in  the  surrounding  country.  The  city, 
which  had  long  been  under  the  influence  of  Venice,  formally 
recognized  Venetian  supremacy  in  1267,  and  as  a  Venetian  town 
it  was  in  1354  attacked  and  plundered  by  Paganino  Doria  of 
Genoa.  The  bishoprics  of  Pola  and  Pazenxo  were  united  in 
1827. 

See  John  Mason  Nealcw  Notes  on  Daimalia,  Isiria,  Bfe.  (London, 
1861),  with  ground  pbn  of  cathedral:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Skeldusfrom 
the  Subject  and  Netihbour  Lands  0/  Venice  (London,  1881);  and 
Neumann,  Der  Dom  vou  Parento  (Vienna,  1903). 

PARGA,  a  seaport  of  Albania,  European  Turkey,  in  the 
vilayet  of  lannina,  and  on  the  Ionian  Sea.  Pop.  (1905),  about 
5000,  of  whom  the  majority  are  Greeks.  Parga  lus  a  rock -built 
citadel  and  a  harbour  formed  by  a  mole  which* the  Venetians 
constructed  in  1572.  It  exports  citrons,  wool,  oak,  bark  and 
skins.  Originally  occupying  the  site  cA  the  ancient  Toryne 
(or  Palaeo-Parga),  a  short  distance  to  the  west,  Parga  was 
removed  to  its  present  position  after  the  Turkish  invasion  in  the 
15th  century.  Under  Venetian  protection,  freely  accepted  in 
1401,  the  Inhabitants  maintained  their  municipal  independence 
and  commercial  prosperity  down  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Venetian  republic  in  1797,  though  on  two  occasions,  in  1500  and 
1560,  their  city  was  burned  by  the  Turks.  The  attempts  of  Ali 
Pasha  of  lannina  to  make  himself  master  of  the  place  were 
thwarted  partly  by  the  presence  of  a  French  garrison  in  the 
citadel  and  partly  by  the  heroic  attitude  of  the  Pargiotes  them- 
selves, who  were  anxious  to  have  their  city  incorporated  with  the 
Ionian  Republic.  To  secure  their  purpose  they  in  1814  expelled 
the  French  garrison  and  accepted  British  protection;  but  the 
British  Government  in  181 5  determined  to  go  back  to  the 
convention  of  1800  by  which  Parga  was  to  be  surrendered  to 
Turkey,  though  no  mosque  was  to  be  built  or  Mussulman  to 
settle  within  its  territory.  Rather  than  subject  themselves  to 
the  tyranny  of  Ali  Pasha,  the  Pargiotes  decided  to  forsake  their 
country;  and  accordingly  in  181 9.  having  previously  exhumed 
and  burned  the  remains  of  their  ancestors,  they  migrated  to  the 
Ionian  Islands.  The  Turkish  government  was  constrained  to 
pay  them_£i4».4a5  hy  way  of  compensation. 

PARGETTINO  (from  O.  Fr.  pargdef  or  parjekr;  par,  all  over, 
andiVicr,  to  throw,  ».e.  "  rough  cast  ";  other  derivations  sugges- 
ted have  been  from  Lat.  spargcre^  to  sprinkle,  and  from  paries,  a 
wall,  the  last  due  to  writing  the  parjet  in  the  form  pariei),  a  term 
applied  to  the  decoration  in  relief  of  the  plastering  between  the 
studwork  on  the  outside  of  half-timber  houses,  or  sometimes 
covering  the  whole  waU.  The  devices  were  stamped  on  the 
wet  plaster.  This  seems  generally  te  have  been  done  by  sticking 
a  number  of  pins  in  a  board  in  certain  lines  or  curves,  and  then 
pressing  on  the  wet  plaster  in  various  directions,  so  as  to  form 
geometrical  figures.  Sometimes  these  devices  are  in  relief,  and 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  represent  figures,  birds,  foliages,  &c.; 
fine  examples  are  to  be  seen  at  Ipswich,  Maidstone,  Newark, 
&c.  (See  Plastcr-work.)  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
lining  of  the  inside  of  smoke  flues  to  form  an  even  surface  for 
the  passage  of  the  smoke.  ' 

-  PARIAH,  a  name  long  adopted  in  European  usage  for  the 
"outcastes"  of  India.  Strictly  speaking  the  Paraiyans  are 
the  agricultural  labourer  caste  of  the  Tamil  country  in  Madras, 
and  arc  by  no  means  the  lowest  of  the  low.  The  majority  are 
ploughmen,  formerly  adscripti  gUbae,  but  some  of  them  are 
weavers,  and  no  less  than  350  subdivisions  have  been  distin- 
guished. The  name  can  be  traced  back  to  inscriptions  of  the 
nth  century,  and  the  "  Pariah  poet,"  Tiruvalluvar,  author  of 
fht  famous  Tamil  poem,  the  Kwrral,  probably  lived  at  about  that 


time.  The  accepted  derivation  of  the  word  is  from  the  Tam3 
parai,  the  large  drum  of  which  the  Paraiyans  are  the  hercdttaiy 
beaters  at  festivals,  &c.  In  1901  the  total  number  of  Paraiyans 
in  all  India  was  2I  millions,  almost  confined  to  the  south  of 
Madras.  In  the  Tclugu  country  their  place  is  taken  by  the 
Malas,  in  the  Kanarese  country  b>  il^  Holeyaa  and  in  the 
Deccan  by  the  Mahars.  Some  of  their  privileges  and  dutks 
seem  to  show  that  lb<'y  represent  the  original  owners  of  the  land, 
subjected  by  a  conquering  race.  The  Pariahs  supplied  a  noiabk 
proportion  of  dive's  sepoys,  and  are  still  enlisted  in  the  Madras 
sappers  and  miners.  They  have  always  acted  as  domestic 
servants  to  Europeans.  That  they  are  not  deficient  in  intelli- 
gence is  proved  by  the  high  position  which  some  of  them,  when 
converted  to  Christianity,  have  occupied  in  the  professions. 
In  modem  official  usage  the  "  outcastes  *'  generally  are  termed 
Panchamas  in  Madras,  and  q>ecial  efforts  are  nude  for  their 
education. 

Sec  Caldwrll,  Comparaihe  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Lamgmafa 
(pp.  540-554),  and  the  Madras  Census  Reports  for  1891  and  1901. 

PARIAH  DOG,  a  dog  of  a  domesticated  breed  that  has 
reverted,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  a  half-wild  condiiioa. 
Troops  of  such  dogs  are  found  In  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Eastern  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa;  and  they  probably  intcrtwted 
with  wolves,  jackals  and  wild  dogs.  The  Indian  breed  is  near 
akin  to  the  Australian  dingo. 

PARIAN  CHRONICLE  {Ckroniam  or  Marmar  Farimn),  a 
marble  tablet  found  in  the  island  of  Paras  in  1627,  now  amoiig 
the  Arundel  Marbles  at  Oxford.  It  originally  embraced  an 
outline  of  Greek  history-  from  the  reign  of  Cecropa,  legendary 
king  of  Athens,  down  to  the  archonship  of  Diognetus  at 
Athens  (264  B.C.).  The  Chronicle  seems  to  have  been  set  op  by 
a  private  person,  but,  as  the  opening  of  the  iascnpiioa  has 
perished,  we  do  not  know  the  ottasion  or  motives  which  pnuofMed 
the  step.  The  author  of  the  Chronicle  has  given  much  atleniioa 
to  the  festivals,  and  to  poetry  and  music;  thus  be  has  recorded 
the  dates  of  the  establishment  of  festivals,  of  the  introdnctioQ 
of  various  kinds  of  poetry,  the  births  and  deaths  of  tbc  poeti^ 
and  their  victories  in  contests  of  poetical  skill.  On  the  othc^ 
hand,  important  political  and  military  events  are  often  entirely 
omitted;  thus  the  return  of  the  Heraclldae,  Lycurgus,  the  was 
of  Messene,  Draco,  Solon,  Cleisthenes,  Pericles,  the  PelopoaacsiaB 
War  and  the  Thirty  Tyrants  are  not  even  mentioned.  The  yean 
are  reckoned  backwards  from  the  archonship  of  Diognetos,  and 
the  dates  are  further  specified  by  the  kings  and  arcboos  of 
Athens.  The  reckoning  by  Olympiads  is  not  employed.  The 
Chronicle  consists  of  93  lines,  written  chiefly  in  the  Attic  diakcL 

The  Parian  Chronicle  (fint  published  hy  Sddcn  in  1628)  k  priatcd 
by  A.  BAckh  in  the  Corpus  tntcriptionum  {raeccrum,  voi.  iL,  No.  ai7i> 
and  by  C.  W.  Miillcr  in  the  Fratmenla  kistoricontm  waetormm,  ^nk.  I: 
there  are  separate  editions  by  J.  Flach  (1883)  and  P.  Jacoby  (1904^ 
A  New  fragment  was  discovered  in  i8Q7t  bringing  the  CbnMndc 
down  to  the  year  299  (cd.  Crispi  and  Wilhclm  in  MiilhgiimmM  det 
archaeolotischen  InstUuts,  aikeniuhe  Ahthettung,  vol.  zxii.,  1897K  Sea 
also  "  Notes  on  the  Text  of  the  Parian  Marble  '*  and  mricw  d 
lacoby's  edition  by  J.  A.  R.  Munro  in  Classical  Jteisv  CMaicb  and 
October.  1901  and  June  t90S)> 

PARINI*  GIUSEPPE  (1729-1799),  Italian  poet,  was  bora  at 

Bosio  in  the  Milanese,  on  the  22nd  of  May  1729.  His  parems, 
who  possessed  a  small  farm  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Pusiaao,  sent 
him  to  Milan,  where  he  studied  under  the  Bamabitcs  m  tbc 
Academy  Arcimboldi,  maintaining  himself  latterly  by  copying 
manuscripts.  In  1752  he  published  at  Lugano,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Ripano  Eupilino,  a  small  volume  of  scieHo 
verse  which  secured  his  election  to  the  Accademia  dei 
Trasformati  at  Milan  and  to  that  of  the  Arcadi  at  Rone.  His 
poem,  //  Mattino,  which  was  published  in  1763,  and  which 
marked  a  distinct  advance  in  Italian  blank  verse,  coosirted  ef 
ironical  instructions  to  a  young  nobleman  as  to  the  beat  method 
of  spending  his  mornings.  It  at  once  estaUisbed  Pnrin:^ 
popularity  and  influence,  and  two  yean  later  a  cootiouatkeol 
the  same  theme  was  published  under  the  title  of  //  J#m«fMr««. 
The  Austrian  plenipotentiary.  Count  Firmtan,  interested  btnV 
I  in  procuring  the  poet's  advancement,  appointing  him.  ia  the 
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fiiat  place,  editor  of  the  Milan  GateUe^  and  in  1769,  in  despite 
of  tbe  Jesuits,  to  a  specially  created  chair  of  belles  lettres  in  the 
Palatine  School.  On  the  French  occupation  of  Milan  he  was 
i4>pointed  magistrate  by  Napoleon  and  Saliceti,  but  almost 
immediately  retired  to  resume  his  literary  work  and  to  complete 
//  Vespro  and  La  NotU  (published  after  his  death),  which  with 
the  two  other  poems  already  mentioned  compose  what  is  collec- 
tively entitled  H  Ciorno.  Among  his  other  poems  his  rather 
artificial  Odi,  composed  between  1757  and  1795,  have  appeared 
in  various  editions.    He  died  on  the  15th  of  August  1799. 

His  works,  edited  by  Reina,  were  published  In  6  vols.  8vo  (Milan, 
1801  -1804) ;  and  an  excellent  critical  edition  by  G.  Mazzoni  appeared 
at  Florence  in  1897. 

PARIS  (also  called  Alexandros),  in  Greek  legend,  the  son  of 
Priam,  king  of  Troy  and  Hecuba.  Before  he  was  bom  his 
mother  dreamed  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  firebrand.  The 
dream  was  interpreted  that  her  child  would  ruin  his  country, 
and  when  Paris  was  bom  he  was  exposed  on  Mt  Ida.  His 
life  was  saved  by  the  herdsmen,  and  he  grew  up  among  them, 
distingubhed  for  beauty  and  strength,  till  he  was  recognized  and 
received  by  his  parents.  He  was  said  to  have  been  called 
Alexandros  from  his  bravery  in  defending  the  herds  against 
raids.  When  the  strife  arose  at  the  marriage  of  Pelcus  and 
Thetis  between  Hera,  Athena  and  Aphrodite,  each  claiming  the 
apple  that  should  belong  to  the  most  beautiful,  Paris  was  selected 
as  the  judge.  The  three  rivak  unveiled  their  divine  charms 
before  a  mortal  judge  on  Mt  Ida.  Each  tried  to  bribe  the 
judge,  Hera  by  promising  power,  Athena  wisdom,  Aphrodite 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world.  Paris  decided  in  favour 
of  Aphrodite,  and  thus  made  Hera  and  Alhena  bitter  enemies 
of  bis  country  (Homer,  iliad,  xxiv.  25;  Euripides,  Troadts,  935. 
Andromache^  284;  HHena^  23).  To  gain  the  woman  whom 
Aphrodite  had  promised,  Paris  set  sail  for  Lacedaemon,  deserting 
his  old  love  Oenone,  daughter  of  the  river-god  Cebren,  who  in 
vain  warned  him  of  the  consequences.  He  was  hospitably 
received  by  Menelaus,  wlK>se  kindness  he  repaid  by  persuading 
his  wife  Helen  to  fiee  with  him  to  Troy  (//tai,  vi.  290).  The 
siege  of  Troy  by  the  united  Greeks  followed.  Paris  proved  a 
lazy  and  backward  fighter,  though  not  wanting  in  actual  courage 
when  he  could  be  roused  to  exert  himself.  Before  the  capture 
of  the  city  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  Philoctetes  with  an 
arrow  (Sophocles,  Philoctetes^  1426).  He  then  bethought  him  of 
the  slighted  nymph  Oenone,  who  he  knew  could  heal  the  wound. 
He  was  carried  into  her  presence,  but  she  refused  to  save  him. 
Afterwards,  when  she  found  he  was  dead,  she  committed  suicide 
(Apollodorus  iii.  12).  The  judgment  of  Paris  became  a  favour- 
ite subject  in  Greek  art.  Paris  is  represented  as  a  beautiful 
young  man,  beardless,  wearing  the  pointed  Phrygian  cap,  and 
often  holding  the  apple  in  his  hand. 

PARIS,  ALEXIS  PAUUN  (1800-1881),  French  tavanl,  was 
born  at  Avenay  (Marnc)  on  the  25th  of  March  1800.  He 
published  in  1824  an  Apologie  pour  Vtcde  romantique,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  Parisian  journah'sm.  His  appointment,  in 
1828,  to  the  department  of  manuscripts  in  the  Bibliothdque 
royale  left  him  leisure  to  pursue  his  studies  in  medieval  French 
literature.  Paulin  Paris  lived  before  minute  methods  of 
research  had  been  generally  applied  to  modern  literature,  and 
his  chief  merit  is  that  by  his  numerous  editions  of  early  French 
poems  he  continued  the  work  begun  by  Dominique  M£on  in 
arousing  general  Interest  in  the  then  little-known  epics  of 
chivalry.  Admitted  to  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettres  in  1837,  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  on  the 
commission  entrusted  with  the  continuation  of  the  Histoire 
littiraire  de  la  Prance.  In  1853  a  chair  of  medieval  literature 
was  founded  at  the  College  de  France,  and  Paulin  Paris  became 
the  first  occupant.  He  retired  in  1872  with  the  title  of  honorary 
professor,  and  was  promoted  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in 
the  next  year.    He  died  on  the  13th  of  February  1 881  in  Paris. 

His  works  include:  Manuscrils  franfais  de  h  bibhothhfue  du  rot 
(7  vols..  1836*1848):  Li  Romans  di  Cann  le  Lokcram.  pricidi  d'un 
examen  des  romans  carlovingiens  (1883-1885);  Li  Romans  de  BerU 
oux  grans  pits  (1832);  Ls  Romaneero  franfais,  histoire  de  gueigues 


aneiens  trouvhes  el  tkoix  de  leurs  chansons  (1833):  an  edition  of  the 
Crandes  chroniques  de  France  (1836-1840):  La  Chanson  d'Antioche 
(1848):  Les  Aventures  de  mattre  Henarl  ei  d'Ysengnn  (1861)  and 
Les  Romans  de  la  tobte  ronde  (1868-1877),  both  put  into  modem 
French. 

His  son  Gaston  Paris  contributed  a  biographical  notice  to  vol  xxix. 
of  the  Histoire  littiraire, 

PARIS,  BRUNO  PAUUN  GASTON  (1839-1903),  French 
scholar,  son  of  Paulin  Paris,  was  born  at  Avenay  (Marne)  on  the 
9th  of  August  1839.  In  his  childhood  Gaston  Paris  learned  to 
appreciate  the  Old  French  romances  as  poems  and  stories, 
and  this  early  impulse  to  the  study  of  Romance  literature  was 
placed  on  a  solid  basis  by  courses  of  study  at  Bonn  (1856-1857) 
under  FriedrichDiea,  at  Gdttingen  (1857-1858)  and  finally  at  the 
ficolc  des  Chartes  (1858-1861).  His  first  important  work  was  an 
£tude  sttr  le  rdU  de  Vacceni  latin  dans  la  langue  /ranfaise  {1^2). 
The  subject  was  developed  bter  in  his  Lettre  d  M.  Liom  Cautier 
sur  la  versification  latino  rhythmique  (1866).  Gaston  Paris 
maintained  that  French  versification  was  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  popular  Latin  methods  which  depended  on  accent 
rather  thaji  quantity,  and  were  as  widely  dififerent  from  classical 
rules  as  the  Low  Latin  was  from  the  rla&sical  idiom.  For  his 
degree  as  doctor  he  presented  a  thesis  on  the  Histoire  poitique 
de  Charlemagne  (1865).  He  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of 
medieval  French  literature  at  the  College  de  France  in  1872,  in 
1876  he  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  in 
1896  to  the  French  Academy;  and  in  1895  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  College  de  France.  Gaston  Paris  won  a  European 
reputation  as  a  Romance  scholar.  He  had  learnt  German 
methods  of  exact  research,  but  besides  being  an  accurate 
philologist  he  was  a  literary  critic  of  great  acumen  and  breadth 
of  view,  and  brought  a  singularly  dear  mind  to  bear  on  his 
favourite  study  of  medieval  French  literature.  His  Vie  de 
Saint-Alexis  (1872)  broke  new  ground  and  provided  a  model 
for  future  editors  of  medieval  texts.  It  Included  the  original 
text  and  the  variations  of  it  dating  from  the  i2lh,  13th  and  14th 
centuries.  Gaston  Paris  contributed  largely  to  the  Histoire 
'littiraire  de  la  Prance^  and  with  Paul  Meyer  published  Romania^ 
a  journal  devoted  to  the  study  of  Romance  literature.  Among 
his  other  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned  Les  Plus  aneiens 
monuments  de  la  langue  Jranqaiu  (1875);  a  Manuel  d*ancien 
Pranqais  (1S88);  an  edition  of  the  MysUredela  passion  d*Arnoul 
Cretan  (1878),  in  collaboration  with  M.  Ga&lon  Raynaud; 
Deux  ridactions  du  roman  des  sept  sages  de  Rome  (1876),  a 
translation  of  the  Crammaire  des  langues  romanes  (1874-1878)  of 
P'riedrich  Dicz,  in  collaboration  with  MM.  Brachet  and  Morel* 
Fatlo.  Among  his  works  of  a  more  popular  nature  are  La  Poisie 
du  moyen  dge  (1885  and  1895);  Pcnscurs  et  poetes  (1897);  Pokmes 
et  ligendfs  du  moyen  f^r  (1900);  Pranqois  Villon  (1901),  an 
admirable  monograph  contributed  to  the  "  Grands  Ecrivains 
Franfais  "  scries;  Ltgeiuies  du  moyen  dge  (1903).  His  excellent 
summary  of  medieval  French  literature  forms  a  volume  of  the 
Temple  Primers.  Gaston  Paris  endeared  himself  to  a  wide 
circle  of  scholars  outside  his  own  country  by  his  unfailing 
urbanity  and  generosity.  In  France  itself  he  trained  at  the 
£cole  des  Chartes  and  the  College  de  France  a  band  of  disciples 
who  continued  the  traditions  of  exact  research  that  he  estab- 
lished  Among  them  were.  Lipoid  Pannier,  Marius  Sepet, 
the  author  of  Le  Drame  chritiem  au  moyen  dge  (1878)  and  of  the 
Ortgines  catholiques  du  thidtre  moderne  (1901);  Charles  Joret, 
Alfred  Morel-Fatio;  Gaston  Raynaud,  who  is  responsible  for 
various  volumes  of  the  excellent  editions  published  by  the 
Sociili  des  aneiens  textes  franfais  t  Ars^ne  Darmesteier  and  others. 
Gaston  Paris  died  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  March  1903. 

See  "  Hommage  k  Gaston  Paris  **  (190^).  the  opening  lecture  of  his 
successor,  Joseph  Bddier,  in  the  chair  of  medieval  literature  at  the 
ColI6ec  de  France;  A.  Thomas,  Eisats  de  pkiloiogte  franfotse  (1^7) ; 
W.  P  Ker,  in  the  Forlmghtly  Review  (July.  1904):  M.  Croiset. 
Notice  sur  Gaston  Paris  (1904) .  J  BMicr  el  M  Roqucs,  Bibltographie 
des  travaux  de  Gaston  Paris  (1904). 

PARIS,  FRANCOIS  DB  (1690-1727),  French  theologian,  was 
born  in  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  June  1690.  He  zealously  opposed 
the  bull  Unigenitut  (1713),   which  condemned   P.  Quesnel's 
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annotated  translation  of  the  Bible.    He  gave  farther  support 

to  the  Jansenists,  and  when  he  died  (May  i,  1727)  his  grave  in 

the  cemetery  of  St  M6dard  became  a  place  of  fanatical  pilgrimage 

and  wonder-working.    The  king  ordered  the  churchyard  to  be 

closed  in  1732,  but  earth  which  had  been  taken  from  the  grave 

proved  equally  efficacious  and  helped  to  encourage  the  disorder 

which  marked  the  close  of  the  Jansenist  struggle  (see  Jansenisii). 

Lives  by  B.  de  la  Bruyire  and  B.  Doyen  (1731).  See  also  P.  F. 
Matthieu,  HisUtire  (Us  mtracUs  ei  (Us  conmUsionnaires  de  Si  Midard; 
M.  ToUemache,  French  Jansenists  (London,  1893). 

PARIS.  LOUIS  PHIUPPB  ALBERT  ITORL^ANS.  Comte  0£ 
(1838-1894),  son  of  the  due  d'Orl^ans,  the  eldest  son  of  King 
Louis  Philippe,  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  August  1838.  His 
mother  was  the  princess  Helen  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  a 
Protestant.  By  the  death  of  his  father  throu^  a  carriage 
accident  in  1842,  the  count,  who  was  then  only  four  years  of 
age,  became  heir-apparent  to  the  French  throne.  On  the 
deposition  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1848,  the  duchess  of  Orleans 
struggled  to  secure  the  succession  to  her  son,  and  bore  him 
through  an  excited  populace  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  The 
chamber  itself  was  soon  invaded,  however,  and  the  Republic 
proclaimed.  The  Orleanists  were  driven  into  exile,  and  the 
duchess  proceeded  with  her  two  sons,  the  comte  de  Paris  and 
the  due  de  Chartres,  first  to  Eisenach  in  Saxony,  and  then  to 
Claremont  in  Surrey.  After  his  mother's  death  In  1858  the 
count  made  a  long  foreign  tour.  In  1861  he  and  his  brother 
accompanied  their  uncle,  the  prince  de  Joinville,  to  the  United 
Stales.  The  brothers  were  attached  to  the  staff  of  General 
McClellan,  commanding  the  "  Army  of  the  Potomac"  In  April 
1862  the  count  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  was 
present  at  the  action  of  Williamsburg  on  the  5th  of  May.  He  was 
also  with  McClellan  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  was  personally 
engaged  in  the  sanguinary  battle  at  Gaines  Mill  on  the  27th  of 
June.  When  difficulties  arose  between  France  and  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  the  Orl6ms  princes 
withdrew  from  the  American  army  and  returned  to  Europe. 
During  the  winter  of  1862-1863  the  count  took  a  special  interest 
in  the  organization  of  the  Lancashire  Cotton  Famine  Fund,  and 
contributed  an  article  to  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes  entitled 
'*  Christmas  Week  in  Lancashire."  On  the  30th  of  May  1864  he 
married  his  cousin,  the  princess  Marie  Isabelle,  daughter  of  the 
due  de  Montpensicr;  and  hb  son  and  heir,  the  due  d'Ort&ins, 
was  born  at  York  House,  Twickenham,  in  1869.  The  count  was 
refused  permission  to  serve  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  but  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.  he  returned  to  France.  Abstaining 
from  putting  himself  forward,  he  lived  quietly  on  his  estates, 
which  had  been  restored  to  him  by  a  vote  of  the  Assembly.  In 
August  1873  there  was  an  important  political  conference  at 
Frohsdorf,  the  result  of  which  was  that  a  fusion  was  effected, 
by  which  the  comte  de  Paris  agreed  to  waive  his  claims  to  the 
throne  in  favour  of  those  of  the  comte  de  Chambord.  By  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1883  the  count  became  undisputed  head 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon ^  but  he  did  not  show  any  disposition  to 
push  his  claims.  The  popularity  of  t  he  Orleans  family,  however, 
was  shown  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  comte  de  Paris's 
eldest  daughter  with  the  duke  of  Braganxa,  son  of  the  king  of 
Port  iigal,  in  May  1886.  This  so  alarmed  the  French  government 
that  it  led  to  a  new  law  of  expulsion,  by  which  direct  claimants 
to  the  French  throne  and  their  heirs  were  banished  from  France 
(June  II,  1886).  The  comte  de  Paris  again  retired  to  England, 
taking  up  his  abode  at  Sheen  House,  near  Richmond  Park. 
Here  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  his  favourite  studies.  In  addition 
to  his  work  Les  Associations  ouvriires  en  Angieterre,  which  was 
pubh'shed  in  1869  and  translated  into  English,  the  count  edited 
the  letters  of  his  father,  and  published  at  intervals  in  eight 
volumes  his  Hisioire  de  la  guerre  civile  en  Amirigue.  In  his 
lalcr  years  the  count  seriously  compromised  the  prospects  of 
the  Royalist  party  by  the  relations  into  which  he  entered  with 
General  Boulanger.     He  died  on  the  St h  of  September  1894. 

PARIS,  the  capital  of  France  and  the  department  of  Seine, 
situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Seine,  la  m.  from  Ih  mouth  and 
285  m.  S.S.E.  of  London  by  rail  and  steamer  via  Dover  and 


Calais,  In  4S*  so'  14'  N.,  a*  so'  14'  E.  (observrnteiy).    It  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  so-called  Paris  basin,  which  is  travecied  by  the 
Seine  from  south-east  to  north-west,  open  towards  the  west, 
and  surrounded  by  a  line  of  Jurassic  heists.    The  gruJiic 
substratum  is  covered  by  Jurassic,  Cretaceous  and  Tertiaiy 
formations;  and  at  several  points  building  materials— freestooe. 
limestone  or  gypsum— have  been  laid  bare  by  erasioo.    It  b 
partly,  indeed,  to  the  existence  of  such  quarries  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  to  the  vicinity  of  the  grain*bearing  regioos  ol  the 
Beauce  and  Brie  that  the  city  owes  its  developmciiL    Still 
more  important  is  its  position  at  the  meeting-place  of  the  great 
natural  highways  leading  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  ocean 
by  way  of  the  Rhone  valley  and  from  Spain  northwards  over  the 
lowhuids  of  western  France.     The  altitude  of  Paris  varies 
between  80  ft.  (at  the  Point  du  Jour,  the  exit  of  the  Seine  from 
the  fortifications)  and  420  ft.  at  the  hill  of  Montmartre  in  the 
north  of  the  dty;  the  other  chief  eminence  b  the  hiH  of  Su 
Genevieve,  on  the  left  bank.    Smce  1840  Paris  has  been  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  since  x86o  has  served  afeo  as 
the  limit  for  the  collection  of  municipal  customs  does  (odroi). 
Proposals  are  constantly  being  brought  forward  to  demolith  this 
wall — which,  with  its  talus,  is  encircled  by  a  broad  and  deep 
ditch— either  entirely  or  at  least  from  the  Point  du  Jour,  whoe 
the  Seine  intersects  the  wall  below  the  city,  to  Fsntin,  so  as  to 
extend  the  limits  of  the  city  as  far  as  the  Seine,  wfaidi  nrji 
almost  parallel  with  the  wall  for  that  distance.    Within  the  wall 
the  area  of  the  dty  is  19,279  acres;  the  river  runs  through  it 
from  east  to  west  in  a  broad  curve  fbr  a  distance  of  oeariy  8  m. 
QimaU. — ^Paris  has  a  fairly  uniform  climate.   The  OMan  tcmpcia- 
ture,  calculated  from  observations  extending  over  fifty  years  (1841- 
1890).  b  40*-8  F.    The  highest  rending  (obecrved  in  July  1674  aad 
again  in  July  1881)  it  loi  *  P.,  the  lowest  (m  December  1879)  U  —14*. 
Tne  monthly  means  for  the  fifty  years  1841-1890  were:  janvanr 
j5*-9.  Februai 

Novemt 

perature  fafls  bdow  18*.  If  was  froaen  in  ncariy  its  whole  eztnu 
from  Bercy  to  Auteuil  in  the  winters  of  i8i9-i8aOk  i8d9-iSfo. 
1879-1880  and  1890-1891.  Rain  falls,  on  an  avei^e.  e«  abcta 
200  days,  the  average  quantity  in  a  year  being  between  22  and  23  io. 
The  ramfall  from  December  to  April  mduaive  is  leas  than  the  nwract. 
while  the  rainfall  from  May  to  November  exceeds  the  avenfc  lor 
the  whole  year.  The  driest  month  b  February,  the  rainiest  Juar— 
the  rainfall  for  these  months  being  respectively  t-x  in.  and  3-3  ia. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  those  from  the  south,  south-west  and  wcst- 
The  general  character  of  the  climate,  somewhat  continental  in  winter 
and  oceanic  in  summer,  has  t>ccn  more  cloiely  observed  since  the  three 
observatories  at  diflFcrcnt  heights  on  the  Eiffel  Tower  were  added  la 
1889  to  the  old-established  ones  of  (he  parks  of  St  Maur  and  Moui* 
sourb.*  The  observato^  at  the  old  church-tower  Sc  Jauc^ucs  (itek 
century)  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  since  1896  a  mnnicipnl  cMa^^ 
lishment.  is  of  specbl  interest  on  account  of  the  study  nude  that 
of  the  transparency  and  purity  of  the  air.  There  are  harriy  100  da)i 
in  the  year  when  the  air  is  very  clear.  Generally  the  city  b  coneied 
by  floating  mists,  possibly  1500  ft.  in  thickness.  During  the  pfr«»- 
Icnce  of  north-easterly  winds  (he  sky  is  most  obscured,  since  on  that 
ude  lies  the  greatest  number  of  factories  with  smokinK 


{••9.  February  38**3t  March  4a*'3.  April  49*'S.  May  $S*-6i,  Jone 
>*'7f  July  6a*>6,  August  63*-s«  bmtember  «8^-3,  October  49*  S. 
ovember  40  *3.  December  36**6.   The  Seine  Treeaes  when  titt  tca- 


Defences. — Paris,  described  in  a  recent  German  accovuit  as 
the  greatest  fortress  in  the  world,  possesses  three  perfectly 
distinct  rings  of  defences.  The  two  inner,  the  eaoeiiite  and  the 
drde  of  detached  forts  around  it,  are  of  the  basiiooed  type  which 
French  engineers  of  the  Noiaet  school  favoured;  tliey  were 
built  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  with  very  few  ad«fitiocs 
sustained  the  siege  of  1870-71.  The  outer  works,  of  more 
modern  type,  forming  an  entrenched  camp  whicb  in  area  b 
rivalled  only  by  the  Antwerp  system  of  defences^  were  bciii 
after  the  Franco-German  War. 

The  enceinte  ("  the  fortifications  *'  of  the  goide-books)  b  of 
plain  bastion  trace,  without  ravdins  but  with  a  deep  dry  iliich 
(escarp,  but  not  counterscarp  revetted).  It  b  neftriy  as  m.  > 
perimeter  and  has  93  bastions,  67  gates  and  9  railway  pasiagck 
The  greater  part  of  the  enceinte  has,  however,  been  gives  up. 
and  a  larger  one  projected — ^as  at  Antwerp  by 
the  old  detached  forts. 

*  The  observatories  of  the  Tour  St  Jacoues  and  of  M< 
belong  to  the  munidpality  of  Parb:  that  of  St  Maur  < ' 
Central  Bureau  of  Meteorology,  a 
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These  forts,  which  oidared  the  tiege  in  i87»-7x,  have  a 
perimeter  of  about  34  m.  Each  is  designed,  as  a  miniature 
fortress  with  ample  casemates  and  high  cavaUers,  the  tenailles 
and  ravelins,  however,  being  as  a  rule  omitted.  On  the  north 
side  there  are  three  forts  (connected  by  a  plaiA  parapet)  around 
St  Denis,  one  of  these  being  arranged  to  control  an  inundation. 
Next,  to  the  right,  or  eastward,  comes  Fort  AuberviUers,  which 
commands  the  approaches  north  of  the  wood  of  Bondy.  These 
four  works  lie  in  relatively  low  ground.  The  eastern  works  are 
situated  on  higher  ground  (300-350  ft.);  they  consist  of  four 
foru  and  various  small  redoubts,  and  command  the  approaches 
from  the  great  wood  of  Bondy.  In  low  ground  again  at  the 
narrowest  point  of  the  great  bop  of  the  Mame  (near  St  Maur- 
les-Fosses)  there  are  two  redoubts  connected  by  a  parapet,  and 
between  the  Seine  and  the  Mame,  in  advance  of  their  confluence, 
Fort  Charenton.  On  the  louth  side  of  the  dty,  hardly  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  enceinte,  is  a  row  of  forts,  Ivry,  Bictere, 
Montrouge,  Vanves  and  lasy,  solidly  constructed  works  in  them- 
selves but,  as  was  shown  in  1870,  nearly  useien  for  the  defences 
of  the  city  against  rifled  guns,  as  (with  the  exception  of  Bicfttre) 
they  are  overlooked  by  the  plateau  of  ChAtillon.  On  the  west 
side  of  Paris  is  the  famous  fortress  of  Mont  Valirien,  standing 
536  ft.  above  the  sea  and  about  450  above  the  river.  This 
completes  the  catalogue  of  the  inner  fort-line.  It  is  strengthened 
by  two  groups  of  works  which  were  erected  in  "  provisional  *' 
form  during  the  siege,^  and  afterwards  reconstructed  as  perma- 
nent forts— Hautis  Bruydres  on  the  plateau  of  ViUejuif,  i  m. 
south  of  Fort  BicCtre,  and  the  Chfttillon  fort  and  batteries  which 
now  prevent  access  to  the  celebrated  plateau  that  overlooks 
Paris  from  a  height  of  600  ft.,  and  of  which  the  rear  batteries 
sweep  almost  the  whole  of  the  ground  between  Bic^tre  and  Mont 
Val^rien. 

The  new  works  are  xi  m.  from  the  Louvre  and  8  from  the 
enceinte.  They  form  a  circle  of  75  m.  circumference,  and  an 
army  which  attempted  to  invest  Paris  to-day  would  have  to  be 
at  least  500,000  strong,  irrespective  of  all  field  and  covering 
forces.  The  actual  defence  of  the  works,  apart  from  troops 
temporarily  collected  in  the  fortified  area,  would  need  some 
170,000  men  only. 

The  entrenched  camp  falls  into  three  sections^the  north,  the 
east  and  the  south-west.  The  forts  (of  the  genoal  1874-1875 
French  type,  see  FoRTmcATiOH  and  SiECECRAn)  have  from 
a4  to  60  heavy  guns  and  600  to  1200  men  each,  the  redoubts, 
batteries  and  annexe-batteries  generally  aoo  men  and  6  guns. 
In  the  northern  section  a  ridge  crosses  the  northern  extremities 
of  the  St  Germain-Argenteuil  loop  of  the  Seine  after  the  fashion 
of  the  armature  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet;  on  this  ridge  (about 
560  ft.)  is  a  group  of  works,  named  after  the  village  of  Cormeilles, 
commanding  the  lower  Seine,  the  Argenteuil  peninsula  and  the 
lower  ground  towards  the  Oise.  At  an  average  distance  of 
5  m.  from  St  Denis  lie  the  works  of  the  Montlignon-Domont 
position  (about  600-670  ft.),  which  sweep  all  ground  to  the 
north,  cross  their  fire  with  the  Cormeilles  works,  and  deny 
the  plateau  of  Montmorency-M6ry-sur-Oise  to  an  enemy.  At 
£couen,  on  an  isolated  hill,  are  a  fort  and  a  redoubt,  and  to  the 
right  near  these  Fort  Stains  and  two  batteries  on  the  cemture 
railway.  The  important  eastern  section  consists  of  the  Vaujours 
position,  the  salient  of  the  whole  fortress,  which  commands  the 
countryside  to  the  north  as  far  as  Dammartin  and  Claye,  crosses 
its  fire  with  Stains  on  the  one  hand  and  Villiers  ontheother,and 
itself  lies  on  a  steep  hill  at  the  outec  edge  of  the  forest  of  Bondy 
which  allows  free  and  concealed  communication  between  the 
fort  and  the  inner  line  of  works.  The  Vaujours  works  are 
armoured.  Three  miles  to  the  right  of  Vaujours  is  Fort  Chelles, 
which  bars  the  roads  and  railways  of  the  Mame  valley.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Mame,  on  ground  made  historic  by  the  events 
of  XB70,  are  forts  Villiers  and  Champigny,  designed  as  a  bridge- 
head to  enable  the  defenders  to  assemble  in  front  of  the  Marne. 
To  the  right  of  these  is  a  fort  near  Boissy-St-Leger,  and  on 
the  right  of  the  whole  section  are  the  armoured  works  of  the 


■  The  plateau  of  Mont  Avron  on  the  east  side,  which  was  providon< 
ally  fortified  in  1870^  is  not  now  defended. 


Villeneuve-St-Georges  position,  which  command  the  Seine  and 
Yires  country  as  far  as  Brie  and  Corbeil.  The  left  of  the  south- 
western section  is  formed  by  the  powerful  Fort  Palaiseau  and  its 
annexe-batteries,  which  command  the  Vvette  valley.  Behind 
Fort  Palaiseau,  midway  between  it  and  Fort  Chilillon,  is  the 
Verriires  group,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Biivre.  To  the 
right  of  Palaiseau  on  the  high  ground  towards  Versailles  are 
other  works,  and  aroiwd  Versailles  itself  is  a  semi-circle  of 
batteries  right  and  left  of  the  armoured  Fort  St  Cyr.  In  various 
positions  around  Marly  there  are  some  seven  or  eight  batteries. 
To^grapky.—Tht  development  of  Paris  can  be  traced  out- 
wards in  approximately  concentric  rings  from  the  Gallo-Roman 
town  on  the  lie  de  la  Cit£  to  the  fortifications  which  now  form 
its  boundary.  A  line  of  boulevards  known  as  the  Grands 
Boulevards,*  coinciding  in  great  part  with  ramparu  of  the  14th, 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  encloses  most  of  old  Paris,  a  portion  of 
which  extends  southwards  beyond  the  Boulevard  St  Germain. 
Outside  the  Grands  Boulevards  lie  the  faubourgs  or  old  suburbs, 
round  which  runs  another  enceinte  of  boulevards — bouievards 
exUrieun — corresponding  to  ramparts  of  the  i8th  century. 
Beyond  them  other  and  more  modem  suburbs  incorporated 
with  the  dty  after  x86o  stretch  to  the  boulevards  which  line  the 
present  fortifications.  On  the  north,  cast  and  south  these  are 
commercial  or  industrial  in  character,  inhabitMi  by  the  working 
classes  and  petiU  bourgeoisie,  while  here  and  there  there  are  stiU 
areas  devoted  to  market  gardening;  those  on  the  west  are  resi- 
dential centres  for  the  upper  classes  (Auteuil  and  Passy).  Of 
the  faubourgs  of  Paris  those  to  the  north  and  east  are  mainly 
commercial  (Faubourgs  St  Denis,  St  Martin,  Poissonniire)  or  in- 
dustrial (Faubourgs  du  Temple  and  St  Antoine)  in  character,  while 
to  the  west  the  Faubourg  St  Honor6,  the  Champs  tlytdii  and 
the  Faubourg  St  Germain  are  occupied  by  the  residences  of  the 
upper  classes  of  the  population.  The  chief  resorts  of  business 
and  pleasure  are  concentrated  within  the  Grands  Boulevards, 
and  more  especially  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine.  No  uni- 
formity marks  the  street-plan  of  this  or  the  other  quarters  of 
the  dty.  One  broad  and  almost  straight  thoroughfare  bisects 
it  under  various  names  from  Neuilly  (W.N.W.)  to  Vincennes 
(E.S.E.).  Within  the  limits  of  the  Grands  Boulevards  it  is 
known  as  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  (over  a  m.  in  length)  and  the  Rue 
St  Antoine  and  mns  paralld  with  and  dose  to  the  Seine  from  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  From  the 
Eastem  station  to  the  observatory  Paris  is  traversed  N.N.E. 
and  S.S.W.  for  3|  m.  by  another  important  thoroughfare — 
the  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg  continued  as  the  Boulevard  de 
Sebastopol,  as  the  Boulevard  du  Palais  on  the  lie  de  la  Cit6, 
and  on  the  south  bank  as  the  Boulevard  St  Michel  The 
line  of  the  Grands  Boulevards  from  the  Madeleine  to  the 
Bastille,  by  way  of  the  Place  de  TOp^ra,  the  Porte  St  Denis 
and  the  Porte  St  Martin  (twp  triumphal  arches  erected  in  the 
ktter  half  of  the  17th  century  in  honour  of  Louis  XIV.)  and  the 
Place  de  la  Ripublique  stretches  for  nearly  3  m.  It  contains 
most  of  the  large  cafis  and  several  of  the  chief  theatres,  and 
though  its  gaiety  and  animation  are  concentrated  at  the  western 
end — in  the  Boulevards  des  Italiens,  des  Capudnes  and  de  la 
Madeldne — ^it  is  as  a  whole  one  of  the  most  celebrated  avenues 
in  the  world.  On  the  right  side  of  the  river  may  also  be  men- 
tioned the  Rue  Royale,  from  the  Madeldne  to  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde;  the  Malesherbes  and  Haussmann  boulevards,  the 
first  stretching  from  the  Place  Madeleine  north-west  to  the 
fortifications,  the  second  from  the  Grands  Boulevards  near  the 
Place  de  rOp6ra  nearly  to  the  Place  de  r£toile;  the  Avenue  de 
rOp^ra,  which  unites  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  approximatdy 
the  central  point  of  Paris,  with  the  Place  de  rOp6ra;  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix,  connecting  the  Place  Vend6me  with  the  Place  de  I'Op^ra, 
and  noted  for  its  fashionable  dress-making  establishments,  and 
the  Rue  Auber  and  Rue  du  Quatre  Septembre.  also  terminating 
in  the  Place  de  I'Opfra,  in  the  vidiiity  of  which  are  found  some 

*  The  word  boulemtrd  means  *'  bulwark  "  or  fortification  and  thus 
has  direct  reference  to  the  old  ramparts.  But  since  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century  the  title  has  been  applied  to  new  tborou^fares 
not  traced  on  the  site  of  an  old  encdnte. 
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of  the  finest  shops  in  Paris;  the  Rue  St  Honor6  running  parallel 
with  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  from  the  Rue  Roytle  to  the  Central 
Markets;  the  Rue  de  Lafayette,  one  of  the  longest  streets  of 
Paris,  traversing  the  town  from  the  Opera  to  the  Bassin  de  la 
Vtllette;  the  Boulevard  Magenta,  from  Montmartre  to  the 
Place  de  la  Ripublique;  and  the  Rue  de  Turbigo,  from  this 
^ace  to  the  HaUea  Centrales.  On  the  left  side  of  the  river  the 
main  thoroughfare  is  the  Boulevard  St  Germain,  b^inning  at 
the  Pont  Sully,  skirting  the  Quartier  Latin,  the  educational 
quarter  on  the  north,  and  terminating  at  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde 
after  traversing  a  quarter  mainly  devoted  to  ministries,  embassies 
and  other  official  buildings  and  to  the  residences  of  the  nobUsu. 
Squares. — ^Some  of  the  cnief  squares  have  already  been  mentioned. 
The  finest  is  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  laid  out  under  Loub  XV.  by 
I.  A.  Gabriel  and  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL, 
Marie  Antdnette  and  many  other  victims  of  the  Revolution.  The 
central  decoration  consists  of  an  obelisk  from  the  great  temple  at 
Luxor  in  Upper  Egypt,  presented  to  Louis  Phili[^pe  in  1831  by 
Mehemet  Ah,  and  flanked  by  two  monumental  f ou  ntaina.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  Place  Venddme  was  begun  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.    In  the  middle  there  is  a  column  surmounted  by  a  statue 


The  chief  of  these  is  the  fashbnable  Avenue  des  Champs  EXys6e% 
which  connects  it  with  the  Place  de  la  Concorde;  while  on  the  other 
side  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Ann6e  leads  to  the  fortifications,  the 
two  forminga  section  of  the  main  artery  of  Paris;  the  well-wooded 
Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne  forms  the  threshold  of  the  celebrated 
park  of  that  name.  In  the  centre  of  the  Place,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
de  r£toile,  the  largest  triumphal  arch  in  the  world  (i6a  ft.  high  by 
147  ft.  wide),  commemorates  the  military  triumphs  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary and  Napoleonic  troops.  The  finest  of  the  sculptures  on  its 
facades  is  that  representing  the  departure  of  the  volunteen  in  1792 
by  Francois  Rude.  The  Place  dc  la  R6publique,  in  which  stands  a 
huge  statue  of  the  Republic,  did  not  receive  its  present  form  till  1879. 
The  Place  de  la  Basulle  stands  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  site  of  the 
famous  state  prison.  It  contains  the  Colonne  de  Juillet  erected  in 
memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the  revolution  of  July  1830.  The  Place 
du  Carrousel,  enclos«l  within  the  western  winn  of  theXouvre  and  so 
named  from  a  revel  given  there  by  Louis  XIV.,  was  enlarged  about 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  The  triumphal  arch  on  its  west  side 
commemorates  the  victories  of  1805  and  formed  the  main  entrance 
to  the  Tuileries  palace  (see  below).  Facing  the  arch  there  b  a  stone 
pyramid  forming  the  background  to  a  statue  of  Gambetta.  ^  Other 
squares  are  the  Place  des  Victoires,  dating  from  1685,  with  the 
equestrian  sUtue  of  Louis  XIV.;  the  Place  des  Vosges.  formeriy 


Place  Royale,  formed  by  Henry  IV.  on  the  site  of  the  old  Tournelln 
Palace  and  conuining  the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XI 11.;  the 
Place  de  I'Hdtel  de  Vule,  once  the  Place  dc  Grftve  and  the  scene  of 
many  sute  executions  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  centunr  till 
1830;  the  Place  du  Chltelet.  on  the  site  01  the  prison  of  the  Grand 
Ch&cdet.  puUed  down  in  iSoa.  with  a  fountain  and  a  column  com- 
memorative of  victories  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Place  de  la  Nation 
decorated  with  a  fountain  and  a  tm>nie  group  representing  the 
Triumph  of  the  Republic,  and  with  two  columns  of  1788  surmounted 
by  sutues  of  St  Louis  and  Philip  Augustus,  corresponding  at  the 
cast  of  the  city  to  the  Place  dc  I  Etoile  at  the  west. 

South  of  the  Seine  are  the  Place  St  Michel,  adorned  with  a  monu- 
menUl  fountain,  and  one  of  the  great  centres  of  traffic  in  Paris; 
the  Carrefour  de  I'Observatoire,  with  the  monument  to  Francis 
Jarnier.  the  explorer,  and  the  statue  of  General  Ney  sranding  on 
the  spot  where  he  was  shot ;  the  Place  du  Pantheon ;  the  Place  Denfert 
Rochereau,  adorned  with  a  colossal  lion  symbolizing  the  defence  of 
Belfort  in  1871;  the  Place  St  Sulpice,  with  a  modem  fountain 
embellished  with  the  statues  of  the  preachers  Bossuet,  F6nelon. 
Mas8ilk>n  and  Fldchier;  the  Place  Vauban.  behind  the  Invahdes; 
and  the  Place  du  Palais  Bourbon,  in  front  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. On  the  tie  de  la  Cit6  in  front  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Place 
du  Parvis-Notre-Dame,  with  the  equestrian  statue  of  Chariemagne. 

Besides  those  aheady  mentioned,  Paris  possesses  other 
monumental  fountains  of  artistic  value.  The  Fonraine  des  Inno- 
cents in  the  Square  des  InnocenU  belonged  to  the  church  of  that 
name  demolished  in  1786.  It  is  a  graceful  work  of  the  Renaissance 
designed  by  Pierre  Lescot  and  retains  sculptures  by  Jean  Goojon. 
On  us  reconstruction  on  the  present  site  other  carvings  were  added 
by  Augustin  Pajou.  A  founUin  of  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century 
in  the  Rue  de  Crenelle  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  decoration,  while 
another  in  the  Avenue  de  TObservatoire  b  an  elaborate  modern 
work,  the  central  group  of  which  by  J.  B.  Carpeaux  represents  the 
four  quarten  of  tne  globe  supporting  the  terrestrial  sphere.  The 
Fontaine  de  Medicb  (17th  century)  in  the  Luxembourg  garden 
is  a  work  of  Salomon  Debrosse  in  the  Doric  style:  the  lounUin  m 
the  Place  Louvob  (1844)  representing  the  rivers  of  France  b  by 
Loub  Visconti.  In  1872  Sir  Richard  Wallace  gave  the  municipality 
fifty  drinking-fountains  which  are  placed  in  dificrent  paru  of  the 
dty. 


The  Seine.— Tht  Seine  flows  for  neariy  8  m.  thioagli  Paris^ 
As  it  enters  and  as  it  leaves  the  city  it  is  croosed  by  a  viaduct 
used  by  the  circular  railway  and  for  ordinary  traffic;  that  of 
Point  du  Jour  has  two  storeys  of  arches.  Three  bridges— the 
Passerelle  de  TEstacade,  between  the  lie  St  I^ouis  and  the  tight 
bank,  the  Pont  des  Arts  and  the  Passerelle  DebiDy  (dose  to  the 
Trocadiro)— are  for  foot  passengen  only;  all  the  otbcn  are  for 
carriages  as  welL  The  most  famous,  and  in  its  actual  state  the 
oldest,  b  the  Pont  Neuf,  begun  in  1578,  the  two  portions  of  which 
rest  on  the  extremity  of  the  island  called  La  Gt€,  the  point  at 
which  the  river  b  at  its  widest  (863  ft.)>  On  the  embankment 
below  the  Pont  Neuf  stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  Heoiy  IV. 
Between  La  Cit6  and  the  left  bank  the  width  of  the  Icser  channel 
b  reduced  to  95  ft.  The  river  has  a  width  of  540  ft.  as  it  entcn 
Paxb  and  of  446  ft.  as  it  leaves  it.  After  its  entrance  to  the  dty 
it  passes  under  the  bridges  of  Tolbiac,  Bercy  and  Anslerliti, 
that  of  Sully,  those  of  Marie  and  Loub  Philippe  between  the  Ik 
St  Loub  and  the  right  bank;  that  of  La  ToumcUc  between  the 
tie  St  Loub  and  the  left  bank;  that  of  St  Loub  between  the  He 
St  Loub  and  La.  Cit6.  The  Cit6  communicates  with  the  rig^ 
bank  by  the  Pont  d'Aioole,  the  Pont  Notre-Damc,  built  on 
foundations  of  the  isth  century,  and  the  Pont-au  Chaufe,  owing 
its  name  to  the  shops  of  the  money-changers  and  pddsoutla 
which  bordered  its  medieval  predecessor;  with  the  left  bank  by 
that  of  the  Archev€ch6,  the  so<a]lcd  Pont  au  Double,  the  Petit 
Pont  and  the  Pont  St  Michel,  the  original  of  iriii^  was  boSt 
towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  Below  the  Pout  Ked 
come  the  Pont  des  Arts,  P<mt  du  Camusd,  P<mt  Rcqral  (a  £ae 
stone  structure  leading  to  the  Tuileries),  and  those  of  SoUfrine, 
La  Concorde,  Alexandre  IIL  (the  finest  and  most  Baodetu  bridse 
in  Paris,  its  foundation*stone  having  been  laid  by  the  czir 
Nicholas  II.  in  1896),  Invalides,  Alma,  Itea  (opposite  the  Chaap 
de  Mais),  Passy,  Crenelle  and  Mtrabeau.  The  Seine  has  ^ 
times  caused  disastrous  floods  In  the  dty,  as  in  January  1910^ 
(See  Seine.) 

The  houses  of  Paris  nowhere  abut  directly  on  the  river  banks, 
which  in  their  whole  .extent  from  the  brMge  of  AusteriJiii  to 
Passy  are  protected  by  broad  embankments  or  "  qiuaia.**  At  tbe 
foot  of  these  lie  several  ports  for  the  nnloiding  and  loading  of 
goods,  &c — on  the  right  side  Bercy  for  wines.  La  Itap£e  icr 
timber.  Port  Mazas,  the  Port  de  TArsenal  at  the  mouth  cf  the 
St  Martin  canal,'  the  Port  Henry  IV.,  des  Cdestins,  St  Pisi 
des  Ormcs,  de  rH6td  de  Ville  (the  two  latter  for  fruit)  and  tic 
Port  St  Nicolas  (fordgn  vesseb);  on  the  left  bank  the  Poet  dc  b 
Care  for  petroleum,  St  Bernard  for  wines  and  the  embaxcatka 
of  sewage,  and  the  ports  of  La  ToumeDe  (old  iron).  QtsLf 
(building  material),  the  Invalides,  Gros  Caillou,  the  Cy%aa» 
Crenelle  and  Javd  (refuse).  Besides  the  river  ports,  the  poit 
of  Parb  also  indudes  the  canab  oi  St  Martin  and  the  portioBS  d 
the  canab  of  St  Denb  and  the  Ourcq  within  the  walls.  All  three 
debouch  in  the  busy  and  extensive  basin  <rf  La  VUlctte  ia  tie 
north-east  of  the  dty.  The  traffic  of  the  port  b  chiefly  ia  coal, 
building  materiab  and  stone,  manure  and  fertilizers,  agriculnirM 
produce  and  food-stuffs. 


Prommades  and  Parks. — ^In  the  heait  of 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  *  (56  acres),  designed  by  Andrf  Le 
Notre  under  Loub  XIV.  Though  added  to  and  ahexvd  after- 
wards they  retain  the  main  outlines  of  the  original  plan.  They 
are  laid  out  in  parterres  and  bosquets,  planted  with  chrtfpt 
trees,  lindens  and  plane  trees,  and  adorned  with  playiag  fowc- 
tains  and  basins,  and  numerous  statues  mostly  antaqoe  ia  acb- 
ject.  From  the  terrace  along  the  river-dde  a  fine  view  b  to  be 
had  over  the  Seine  to  the  park  and  palace  of  the  Tkocadfire;  and 


^  This  canal  (3  m.  long)  baviM  the  Sdne  bdow  Anstcffits 
nisses  by  a  tunnel  under  the  Place  de  U  Bastille  and 
Richard  Lenoir,  and  rises  by  sluices  to  the  La  Villette  ' 
which  the  St  E)enb  canal  (4  m.  long)  descends  to  the 
Denis.    In  thb  way  boats  gdng  up  or  down  the  riv 
passing  through  Paris.    The  canal  de  I'Ouicq.  which 
two  canals  mentioned,  contributes  to  the  watcr-soppiy  d 
as  well  as  to  its  transport  fadlities. 

'  These  gardens  ate  the  property  of  the  state,  tfks 
mentioned  bdng  the  property  of  the  town. 
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from  the  terraces  along  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  the  eye  takes  tn 
the  Place  and  the  Avenue  of  the  Champs  £lys^.  The  gardens 
of  the  Luzemboui:g/  planned  by  S.  Debrosse  (17th  century) 
and  situated  in  front  of  the  palace  occupied  by  the  senate,  are 
about  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  Tuileries;  with  less  regularity 
of  form  they  present  greater  variety  of  appearance.  In  the  line 
of  the  main  entrance  extends  the  beautiful  Observatory  Walk, 
terminating  in  the  monumental  fountain  mentioned  above. 
Besides  these  gardens  laid  out  in  the  French  taste,  with  straight 
walks  and  regular  beds,  there  are  several  in  what  the  French 
designate  the  English  style.  The  finest  and  most  extensive  of 
these,  the  Buttes-Chaumont  Gardens,  in  the  north-east  of  the 
city,  occupy  57  acres  of  very  irregular  ground,  which  up  to  1866 
was  occupied  by  plaster-quarries,  limekilns  and  brickworks. 
The  "  buttes  "  or  knolls  are  now  covered  with  turf,  flowers  and 
shrubbery.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  varying  relief  of 
the  site  to  form  a  fine  lake  and  a  cascade  with  picturesque 
rocks.  The  Montsouris  ^rk,  in  the  south  of  the  city.  38  acres 
in  extent,  also  consists  of  broken  ground;  in  the  middle  stands 
the  meteorological  observatory,  built  after  the  model  of  the 
Tunisian  palace  of  Bardo,  and  it  also  contains  a  monument  in 
memory  of  the  Flatters  expedition  to  the  Sahara  in  1881.  The 
small  Monceau  Park,  in  the  aristocratic  quarter  to  the  north  of 
the  Boulevard  Haussmann,  is  a  portion  of  the  old  park  belonging 
to  King  Louis  Philippe,  and  contains  monuments  to  Chopin, 
Gounod,  Guy  de  Maupassant  and  others. 

The  lardin  dea  Plantes*  (founded  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
century},  about  58  acres  in  extent,  combines  both  styles.  Its  museum 
of  natural  htstonr  (1793).  with  its  zoological  gardens,  its  hothouses 
and  greenhouses,  its  nufsiErry  and  naturalization  gardens,  its  museums 
of  zook^^,  anatomy,  anthropolwy,  botany,  mineralogy  and  geology, 
its  laboratories,  and  its  courses  oTlectures  by  the  most  distinguished 
proifesaors  in  all  branches  of  natural  science,  make  it  an  institution  of 
universally  acknowledged  eminence. 

Other  open  spaces  worthy  of  mention  are  the  Champs  Elys6es 
(west  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde),  begun  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  but  only  established  in  their  present  form  since  1858;  the 
Trocaiwro  Park,  laid  out  for  the  exhibition  of  1878.  with  its  lakes. 
cascade  and  aquarium:  the  Champ^de  Mars  (laid  out  about  1770 
as  a  manoenvnng  ground  for  the  Ecole  Militaine),  containing  the 
Eiffel  Tower  (0.V ) ,  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal,  surrounded  by 
galleries;  and  tne  Ranelagh  in  Passy. 

The  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  Bois  de  Vincennes  situated  outside  the 
fortificationB  are  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  the  parks  within  them. 
The  Bois  de  Boulogne,  commonly  cajled  the  Bois,"  is  reached 
by  the  wide  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elys6e8  as  far  as  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  and  thence  bythe  avenue  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  or  that 
of  the  Grande  Arm6e.  The  first  of  these,  with  its  side  walks  for  foot 
passengers  and  equestrians.  gras»>plots,  flower-beds  and  elegant 
buildings,  affords  a  wide  prosgct  over  the  Bois  and  the  hills  of  St 
Cloud  and  Mont  Val6rien.  The  Bois  de  Boulogne  covers  an  area 
of  2  too  acres,  is  occupied  by  turf,  clumps  of  trees,  sheets  of  water  or 
running  streams.  Here  are  the  two  race-courses  of  Longchamp 
(flat  rabces)  and  Anteuil  (steeplechases),  the  park  of  the  small  chftteau 
erf  Bagatelle,  1777.  the  grounds  of  the  Polo  Club  and  the  Racing 
Club  and  the  gardens  01  the  Acclimatization  Society,  whkh,  with 
their  menageries,  conservatories  and  aquarium,  are  largely  visited 
by  pleuure-seekers.  Trees  for  the  public  parks  and  squares  are 
srown  in  the  municipal  nurseries  situated  on  the  south  border  of  the 
Boas.  On  the  cast  it  u  adjoined  by  the  Park  of  La  Muette,  with  the 
old  royal  chAteau.  The  Bois  de  Vincennes  (see  Vincbnnss)  is 
3300  acres  in  area  and  is  similarly  adorned  wjth  streams,  lakes  and 


Churdus.—Tht  most  important  chuxch  In  Paris  is  the 
cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  founded  in  1163,  completed  about 
1 340.  Measuring  139  yds.  in  length  and  5}  yds.  in  breadth,  the 
church  consists  of  a  choir  and  apse,  s  short  transept,  and  a  nave 
with  double  aisles  which  are  continued  round  the  choir  and  are 
flanked  by  square  chapels  added  after  the  completion  of  the  rest 
of  the  church.  The  central  q>ire,  1 48  ft.  in  height,  was  erected  In 
the  course  of  a  restoration  carried  out  between  1846  and  1879 
tuider  the  direction  of  Viollet  le  Due  Two  massive  square 
towers  crown  the  principal  facade.  Its  three  doors  are  decorated 
with  fine  early  Gothic  carving  and  surmounted  by  a  row  of 
figures  representing  twenty-eight  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Above  the  central  door  is  a  rose  window,  above  which  is  a  third 
^orey  consisting  of  a  graceful  gallery  of  pointed  arches  supported 

s  These  gardens  are  the  property  of  the  state,  the  other  areas 
^^esatkmed  being  the  property  of  the  town. 


on  slender  columns.  The  transept  has  two  facades,  also  richly 
decorated  with  chiselled  work  and  containing  rose  windows. 
Of  the  elaborate  decoration  of  the  interior  all  that  is  medieval 
is  a  part  of  the  bcrecn  of  the  choir  (the  first  half  of  the  X4th 
century),  with  sculptures  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  the  stained  glass  of  the  rose  windows  (x3th  century). 
The  woodwork  \n,  the  choir  (early  i8th  century),  and  a  marble 
group  called  the  "  Vow  of  Lotds  XIII."  (x7th  century)  by 
Couston  and  Coysevoz,  are  other  noticeable  works  of  art.  The 
church  possesses  the  Crown  of  Thorns  and  a  fragment  of  the 
Cross,  which  attract  numerous  pilgrims. 

Paris  is  poor  in  Romanesque  architecture,  which  is  represented 
chiefly  in  the  nave  and  transept  of  St  C>ennain-des-Pr6s,  the  choir 
of  which  is  &>thic  in  tendency.  The  church,  which  once  belonged 
to  the  celebrated  abbey  of  St  Germain  founded  in  the  6th  century, 
contains  fine  modern  frescoes  bjr  Hippolyte  Flandrin.  The  Transi- 
tion style  is  also  exemplified  in  St  PienvKle-Montmartre  (12th 
century).  Besides  the  cathedral  there  are  several  churches  of  the 
Gothic  period,  the  most  important  being  St  Julien-le-Psuvre.  now 
serving  as  a  Greek  church,  which  is  contemporary  with  Noti^ 
Dame;  St  Gcrmain-rAuxerrois  (13th  to  i6th  centuries),  whose 
projecting  porch  is  a  graceful  work  of  1435;  St  S^verin  (mainly  of 
the  i^th  and  i6th  centuries);  St  Orvais,  Unrelv  in  the  Flamboyant 
Gothic  style  with  an  interesting  facade  by  S.  t^eSrosse  in  the  clankal 
manner;  and  St  Mcny  (1520-1612).  almost  wholly  &>thic  in  archi- 
tecture. St  Gervais,  St  Merry  and  St  Germain  all  contain  valuable 
works  of  art,  the  stained  glass  of  the  two  former  being  e^)ccially 
noteworthy. 

St  Etienne^lu-Mont  combines  the  Gothic  and  Renaissance  styles 
in  its  nave  and  transept,  while  its  choir  is  of  Gothic,  its  facade  of 
pure  Renaissance  architecture.  In  the  interior,  one  of  the  mosT 
beautiful  in  the  city,  there  is  a  fine  rood-loft  (1600-160Q)  by  Pierre 
Biard  and  a  splendid  collection  of  stained  windows  of  the  i6th  and 
early  17th  centuries;  a  chapel  contains  part  of  the  sarcophagus 
of  SteGeneviivef  which  is  the  object  of  a  pilgrimage.  St  Eustache 
(1532-C.  1650),  though  its  construction  di^bys  many  Gothic 
characteristics,  belongs  wholly,  with  the  exception  of  a  Classit^ 
facade  of  the  i8th  century,  to  the  Renaissance  period,  being  unique 
in  this  respect  among  the  more  important  of  French  churches.  The 
church  contains  the  sarcophagus  and  statue  (by  A.  Coysevox)  of 
Colbert  and  the  tombs  of  other  eminent  men. 

01  churches  in  the  Classical  style  the  principal  are  St  Sulpioe 
(1655-1777),  almost  equalling  Notre-Dams  in  dimensions  and  po^ 
sessin|[  a  facade  by  J.  N.  SCTvandoni  ranking  among  the  finest  of 
iu  period;  St  Roch  (165,3-1740).  which  contains  numerous  works  of 
art  of  the  17th  and  i8»  centuries;  St  Paul-St  Louis  (1627-1641); 
and  the  church  (164^1665)  of  the  former  nunnery  of  Val-de-Grace 
(now  a  military  hospital  and  medical  school),  which  has  a  dome  built 
after  the  model  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  All  these  churches  are  in 
the  old  city. 

Of  the  churches  of  the  19th  century,  the  most  remarkable  u  that 
of  the  Sacr6  Coeur,  an  important  resort  of  pilgrims,  begun  in  1876 
and  overlooldnff  Paris  from  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  The  Sacr6 
Coeur  is  in  the  Romanesque  style,  but  is  surmounted  by  a  Byzantine 
dome  behind  which  rises  a  loity  belfry.  The  bell  presented  by  the 
diottses  of  Savoy  and  known  as  "  la  Savoyarde  weighs  between 
17  and  18  tons.  Of  the  other  modem  churches  the  oddest  u  the 
Madeleine,  built  under  Napoleon  I.  by  Pierre  Vignon  on  the  founda- 
tions of  a  church  of  the  18th  century  and  finished  in  18^.  It  was 
intended  by  the  emperor  as  a  "  temple  of  glory  "  and  is  built  00 
the  Unes  01  a  Roman  temple  with  a  fine  colonnade  surrounding  it. 
The  interior,  consisting  of  a  single  nave  bordered  by  chapels  and 
roofed  with  cupolas,  is  decorated  with  sculptures  and  painting  by 
eminent  modem  artists.  Notre- Dame-de-Lorette  (1824-1836)  and 
St  Vincent-de-Paul  (1824-1844)  are  in  the  style  of  early  Cnnstian 
basilicas.  Both  contain  good  frescoes,  the  iriexe  of  the  nave  in 
St  Vincent-de-Paul  bein^  an  elaborate  work  by  Hippolyte  Flandrin. 
Ste  Clotilde,  the  roost  important  representation  of  modem  C*othic 
in  Paris,  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  century.  St  Augustin  and 
La  Trinit6  in  the  Renaissance  style  were  both  built  between  i860 
and  1870.  With  the  exception  of  Ste  Clotilde  in  the  St  Germain 
quarter  and  the  Madeleine,  the  modem  churches  above  mentioned 
are  all  in  the  northern  quarters  of  Paris. 

Cmf  BtttUMf  j.^The  most  important  of  the  dvil  buildings 
of  Paris  is  the  palace  of  the  Louvre  {Lupara),  the  south  front 
of  which  extends  along  the  Seine  for  about  half  a  mile.  It  owes 
its  origin  to  Phih'p  Augustus,  who  erected  a  huge  keep  defended 
by  a  rectangle  of  fortifications  in  what  is  now  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  quadrangle,  where  its  plan  is  traced  on  the  pave- 
ment. The  fortress  was  demolished  by  Francis  I  and  under 
that  monarch  and  his  successors  Pierre  Lescot  built  the  portions 
of  the  wings  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  courtyard,  which  rank 
among  the  finest  examples  of  Renaissance  architecture.    The  rest 
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of  the  bufldings  suritmndiog  the  courtyard  date  from  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.,  the  most  noteworthy  feature  being  the 
colonnade  (1666-1670)  of  the  east  facade  designed  by  Claude 
Perrault.  The  two  wings  projecting  westwards  from  the  comers 
of  the  quadrangle,  each  consisting  of  two  parallel  galleries  with 
pavilions  at  intervals,  were  built  under  Napoleon  HI.,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Grande  Galerie  and  at  right  angles  to  it  the 
Pavilion  Henry  IV.,  containing  the  Apollo  gallery,  which  were 
erected  on  the  river  front  by  Cath6rine  de  Medici  and  Henry  IV. 
Of  these  two  wings  that  on  the  north  is  occupied  by  the  ministry 
of  finance.  The  history  of  the  palace  of  the  TtiHeries  (so  called 
|n  allusion  to  the  tile  kilns  which  occupied  its  site)  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  Louvre,  its  origin  being  due  to 
Catherine  de  Medici  and  Henry  IV.  The  ktter  built  the  wing, 
rebuilt  under  Napoleon  III.,  which  tmited  it  with  the  Grande 
Galerie,  the  corresponding  wing  on  the  north  side  dating  from 
various  periods  of  the  19th  century.  The  palace  itsdf  was 
burnt  by  the  Communists  in  1871,  with  the  exception  of  the 
terminal  pavilion  on  the  south  (Pavilion  de  Flore);  only  the 
northern  terminal  pavilion  (Pavilion  de  Marsan,  now  occupied 
by  the  museum  of  decorative  arts)  was  rebuilt. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Louvre  b  the  Palais  de  Justice  (law 
courts)*  a  huge  assemblage  of  buildings  covering  the  greater  (art 
of  the  lie  de  la  Cit£  to  the  west  of  the  Boulevard  du  Palais.  During 
the  Gallo- Roman  period  the  site  was  occupied  by  a  citadel  which 
became  the  palace  of  the  Merovingian  kings  and  afterwards  of  the 
Capetian  kings.  In  the  lath  and  13th  centuries  it  was  altered  and 
enlari^  by  the  latter,  and  during  part  of  that  period  was  also 
occupied  by  the  parlement  of  Paris,  to  which  it  was  entirely  made 
over  under  Charles  V.  In  1618,  1737  and  1776  the  building  was 
ravaged  by  fine,  and  in  its  present  state  u  in  great  part  the  outcome 
of  a  systematic  reconstruction  bmtn  in  1840.  In  the  interior  the 
only  medieval  remains  are  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  the  Conciergerie, 
an  old  prison  where  Marie  Antoinette  and  other  illustrious  victims 
of  the  Revolution  were  confined,  and  some  halls  and  kitchens  of 
the  13th  century.  All  these  are  on  the  ground  floor,  a  portion  of 
which  is  assigned  to  the  police.  The  courts,  which  include  the  Cour 
de  Cassation,  the  supreme  tribunal  in  France,  the  Court  of  Appeal 
and  the  Court  of  First  Instance,  are  on  the  first  floor,  the  chief 
feature  of  which  u  the  fine  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  the  successor  of 
the  Grand'  Salle,  a  hall  originally  built  by  Philip  the  Fair  and  rebuilt 
after  fires  in  1618  and  1871.  The  Sainte-Chapelle,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  Gotnic  art,  was  erected  from  1245  to  1248  by 
St  Louis  as  a  shrine  for  the  crown  of  thorns  and  other  relics  now  at 
Notre-Dame,  and  was  restored  in  the  19th.  century.  It  comprises 
a  lower  portion  for  the  use  of  the  servants  and  retainers  and  the 
upper  portion  or  royal  chapel,  the  latter  richly  decorated  and  lighted 
by  lofty  windows  set  close  together  and  filled  with  beautiful  stained 

iplass.  The  Palais  de  Justice  presents  towards  the  west  a  Greek 
acade  by  J.  L.  Due  (a.  1879),  which  u  reckoned  among  the  finest 
acnievements  of  modem  art.  The  facade  towards  the  Seine  embodies 
four  towers  which  date  in  parts  from  the  reconstruction  under  the 
Capetian  dynasty.  That  at  the  cast  angle  (the  Tour  de  I'Horloge) 
contains  a  clock  of  1^70,  said  to  be  the  oldest  public  clock  in  France. 
A  handsome  iron  railing  of  1787  separates  the  courtyard  on  the  east 
aide  from  the  Boulevard  du  Palais. 

About  a  Quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  adjoining 
the  Jardin  die  Cluny  lies  the  Hdtel  de  Quny,  acquired  in  183^  by  the 
antiquarian  A.  du  Sommerard  as  a  repository  for  his  collections  and 
now  belonging  to  the  state.  It  is  a  graceful  and  well-preserved 
building  in  late  Gothic  style  distinguished  for  the  beautiful  carving 
of  the  doors,  dormer  windows  and  open-work  parapet.  The  mansion, 
which  contains  a  rich  Gothic  chapiel,  was  erected  at  the  end  of  the 
15th  century  by  Jacques  d'Amboise,  abbot  of  Cluny.  It  stands  on 
the  site  of  a  Roman  palace  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  emperor 
Constantius  Chlorus  (d.  306),  and  ruins  of  the  baths  are  still  to  be 
seen  adjoining  it. 

The  other  civil  buildings  of  Paris  are  inferior  in  interest  and 
attractwn.  The  Hdtcl  des  Invalides  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine 
opposite  the  Champs  Elysies  dates  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.; 
by  whom  it  was  founded  as  a  retreat  for  wounded  and  infirm  soldiers, 
its  inmates  are  few  in  number,  and  the  building  also  serves  as  head- 
quarters of  the  military  governor  of  Paris.  A  garden  and  a  spacicMJS 
esplanade  stretching  to  the  puai  d'Orsay  precede  the  north  ta^de; 
the  entrance  to  this  opens  into  the  Cour  d'Honneur,  a  courtyard 
enclosed  by  a  moat  above  which  i»  a  battery  of  cannon  used  for 
salutes  on  important  occasions.  On  either  side  of  the  Cour 
d'Honneur  lie  the  museums  of  military  history  and  of  artillery 
(weapons  and  armour).  The  parish  church  of  St  Louis,  decorated 
with  flags  captured  in  the  wars  of  the  Second  Empire,  closes  the  south 
side  of  the  Cour  d'Honneur.  while  behind  all  rises  a  maenificcnt 

Eildcd  dome  sheltering  another  church,   the  Eglise  royale,  built 
>y  J.  H.  Mansart  from  1693  to  1706.    The  central  crypt  of  this 
church  contains  a  fine  sarcophagus  of  red  porphyry  in  which  lie 


the  remains  of  Napoleon  I.,  broosht  from  St  Helena  in  1840,  whik 
close  by  are  the  tombs  of  his  f  rieoos  Duroc  and  Bertraod. 

The  Pantbfon,  on  the  left  bank  near  the  Laxenbooxc  saxdeii, 
was  built  to  the  plans  of  T.  G.  Soufflot  in  the  last  half  of  the  i8tk 
centuiy  under  the  name  ofSte  Genevieve,  whose  pneviocu  sauictuaiy 
it  replaced.  In  1 791  the  Constituent  Asaembfy  deczeed  that  it 
shoufd  be  no  longer  a  church  but  a  sepulchre  for  great  Frenchmea. 
Voltaire  and  Mirabeau  were  the  first  to  be  entombed  in  the  Pantfa^ 
as  it  then  came  to  be  called.  Reconsecrated  and  neaecnlaiued 
more  than  once  durina  the  ipth  century,  the  buildii^  fiauU^  regained 
its  present  name  in  1885,  when  Victor  Hugo  was  buried  there.  The 
Panth6on  is  an  imposing  domed  building  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross.  The  tympanum  above  the  portico  by  David  d'Anms  and. 
in  the  interior,  paintings  of  the  life  of  Ste  Cencvifeve  by  Pavis  de 
Chavannes  are  features  of  its  artistic  deooratkm. 

Various  public  bodies  occupy  manaions  and  palaces  boQt  neder 
the  ancient  r^me.  The  Palais  Royal,  built  by  Ktchelieii  about  1610 
and  afterwards  inhabited  ^y  Anne  of  Austria,  the  r^ent  Philip  IL 
of  Orleans  and  Philippe  Egaliti,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Covocfl 
of  Sute  and  the  Thtttre  Francais.  The  Palace  of  the  Loerabocrs 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  mansion  oelcHimng  to  Duke  Fisncis  of  Liixea»- 
bour^;,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Marie  de  raedlci,  wife  of  Hennr  IV.  The 
architect,  Salomon  Debroase,  was  ordered  to  take  the  Fitci  Palace 
at  Florence  as  his  modd,  but  notwithstanding  the  general  plaa  of 
the  building  b  French.  The  south  facade  facing  toe  Luaenbouix 
garden  was  rebuilt  In  the  original  style  under  Louis  Philappe.  The 
residence  of  various  royal  personages  during  the  i;rth  and  ilih 
centuries,  the  Luxembourg  became  during  the  revolutioaary  perbd 
the  palace  <tf  the  Directory  and  later  01  the  Consulate.  la  the 
loth  century  it  was  occupied  by  the  senate  of  Napolcoa  I.,  b^  the 
chamber  of  peers  under  Louis  Philippe,  by  the  senate  uKler  Napo- 
leon III.,  and  since  1879  by  the  republican  senate.  The  chaabcr 
cl  deputies  meets  in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  built  in  the  x8th  ceatary 
for  members  of  the  Bourbon-Condi  family.  The  facade,  which  faces 
the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  is  in  the  style  of  an  ancient  temple  aad  datrs 
from  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century*  when  the  cx>rM  lesisiati 
held  their  sittings  in  the  building.  The  Palais  de  I  jElyaee,  the 
residence  of  the  president  of  the  republic,  was  built  in  1718  br 
Louis  d'Auvergne,  count  of  Evreux,  and  was  afterwards  acquired 
by  Madame  de  Pompadour;  during  the  19th  centurv  Napokoa  L 
Napoleon  III.,  and  other  illustrious  persoiu  lesidea  there.  The 
building  has  been  often  altered  and  enlarged.  The  hdcel-de-viSc 
(1873-1882),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  opposite  the  Ik  de  b 
Cite,  stands  on  the  site  of  a  town  hall  buHt  from  1535  to  i6»8,  mach 
enlarged  towards  1840,  and  destroyed  by  the  Communists  ia  187T. 
It  is  an  isolated  building  in  the  French  Kenaissanoe  style,  the  wess 
facade  with  its  statuary,  pilasters,  high-pitched  roofs  aad  darBxr 
windows  being  specially  elaborate.  The  interior  has  been  decoiaad 
by  many  prominent  artists. 

Certain  of  the  schoob  and  museums  of  Paris  occapy  boildiaKs  d 
architectural  interest.  The  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  M£tjcts.  t 
technical  school  and  museum  of  machinery,  Ac.  founded  by  t!:ic 
engineer  Vaucanaon  in  1775,  is  established  ia  the  old  Quniacpckio 
of  St  Martin-des-Champe,  enlarged  in  the  lOth  century.  Tar  ie> 
fectory  is  a  fine  hall  of  the  13th  century ;  the  church  with  an  istcfcai- 
ing  choir  in  the  Tnnsitkm  style  dates  from  the  nth  to  the  13^ 
centuries.  The  Mus6e  Camavalet  was  built  in  the  16th  oentar)  kt 
Francois  de  Kemevcnoy.  whence  its  present  name,  and  cslvfrl 
in  1660;  Mme  de  S^gni(  afterwards  resided  there.  The  natkod 
archives  are  stored  in  the  Hdtel  Soubise,  a  mansion  of  the  early  i^th 
century  with  i9th-oentury  additbns,  standing  on  the  site  of  a  kwe 
built  by  Olivier  dc  Clisaon  in  i  j7a  It  was  afterwards  nddtd  to 
by  the  family  of  Guise  and  rebuilt  by  Fnsngoia  de  Rohan,  dakt  ni 
Soubise.  The  palace  of  Cardinal  Masarin,  aogmented  in  aodtn 
times,  contains  the  Bibliothique  Nationale.  The  Flalais  de 
rinstitut,  formerly  the  CoU^  Masarin,  dates  from  the  last  hiM 
'    '  •  *'  '     "^         t  of  the  academi 


of  the  17th  century;  it  ia  the  seat  of  the  academies  iaoept  tte 
Academy  of  Medicine,  which  occufMes  a  modem  bmldioc  doae  to  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts)  and  of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  the  gt^ 
national  astronomical  council.  The  Military  Sobool  ov«Tloc4v9f 
the  Champ  de  Mars  b  a  fine  buildinff  of  the  iSthcentury.  Thehcge 
Sorbonne  buildings  date  from  the  utter  years  of  the  I9tb  oe^^rv 
with  the  exception  of  the  church,  which  belonged  to  the  ooBrfe  as 
reconstructed  by  Richelieu.  The  astronomical  obaervatovy.  tkv=^ 
the  centre  of  whkh  runs  the  meridian  of  Paris,  is  •  sple££:r.7 
couipped  building  erected  under  Louts  XIV.,  acooniiaK  to  the  deapit 
01  Claude  Perrault.  The  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  (faong  the  Loin.ie 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine),  with  its  tntesestiiw  ooOectiona.  par> 
occupies  the  ute  of  an  Augustine  convent  and^coaspnaes  the  oK 
H6tcl  Chimay.  It  was  erected  from  t8ao  to  1858  aad  nddrd  te 
later.  The  most  striking  feature  is  the  facade  of  the  priacipa) 
building  designed  by  F.  L.  J.  Duban.  The  courtyard  mntaias  pt.* 
of  thetacade  of  the  Norman  chitean  of  GaiDon  (i6tk  ceatcn  . 
which  was  destroyed  at  the  Revolution,  and  the  portal  of  the  chim. 
of  Anet  (erected  by  Philibert  Delorroe  in  15A8)  has  been  adar*^ 
as  one  of  the  entrances.  The  Grand  Palais  des  Beaax-ArtSb  wherv 
horse-shows,  &c.,  as  well  as  annual  exhibitions  of  paintiags  wid 
sculptures  are  held,  and  the  Petit  Palan  des  Bcnnz-Arts,  «t«.^ 
contains  art  collections  belonging  to  the  dQr,  date  bvm  i^i^?- 
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190a    Both  buildingt  stand  cloie  to  the  north  end  ol  the  POnt 
Alexandre  111. 

The  Bourse,  built  in  imitation  of  an  ancient  temple,  dates  from  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century;  the  Tribunal  o(  Commerce  and 
the  Palais  du  Trocad^ro,  built  for  the  exhibition  of  1878,  are  both 
imposing  buildings  of  the  latter  half  of  that  period,  to  which  also 
belongs  the  H6tel  des  Postes  et  T616graphes. 

Among  the  numerous  historic  mansions  of  Paris  a  few  demand 
special  mention.  The  so-called  Maisbn  de  Francois  I.  (on  the 
Cours  la  Reine  overiooking  the  Seine)  is  a  small  out  beautifully 
decorated  building  erected  at  Moret  in  1527  and  re^rected  in  Pans 
in  1826.  In  the  St  Gervais  quarter  are  the  Hdtel  de  Bcauvab  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century  and  the  Hdtel  Lamoignon,  built 
after  1580  for  Diane  de  France,  duchess  of  AngouMme,  both  of  which 
have  handsome  courtyards;  in  the  same  quarter  is  the  Hdtel  dc 
Sens,  of  the  15th  century,  residence  of  the  archbishops  of  Sens, 
whose  province  then  included  the  diocese  of  Paris.  The  Hdtel 
Lambert  on  the  lie  St  Louis,  built  by  L.  Levau  in  the  17th  century 
for  Nicholas  Lambert  and  aftem^rds  inhabited  by  Mme  du 
Chltclet  and  Voltaire  and  George  Sand,  has  a  magnificent  staircase 
and  many  works  of  art.  The  Hdtd  de  Sully,  built  for  the  duke  of 
Sully  from  1624  to  1630,  is  in  the  Rue  St  Antoine  and  has  an  interest- 
ing courtyard.  Of  the  fine  mansion  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  the  only 
relic  is  a  tower  of  the  eariy  15th  century  built  by  Jean  Sans  Peur. 
Theatrgs,  £re.— Of  the  theatres  of  Paris  four— the  Op6ra.  the 
Op£ra-Comk)ue,  the  Thd&tre  Francis  and  the  Od6on — receive 
state  subventions,  amounting  in  all  to  £51.000  per  annum.  The 
Op6ra  (entitled  the  National  Academy  of  Music)  was  originally 
foundeain  1671  by  PSrrre  Perrin,  from  wbom  the  management  was 
taken  over  by  J.  B.  LuHy.  After  several  changes  of  locale,  it  was 
eventually  transferred  from  the  Rue  Le  Pelctier  to  thu  present  opera- 
house.  The  building,  which  covers  a|  acres,  is  one  of  the  tinest 
theatres  in  the  workl.  The  process  of  erection,  directed  by  Charles 
Gamier,  lasted  from  1861  to  1875  ^nd  cost  nearly  1}  million  sterling. 
The  front  is  decorated  on  the  ground  storey  with  allegorical  jrroups 
(Music  by  Guillaume;  Lyrical  Poetry  by  Jouffroy;  Lyrical  Drama 
by  Pcrraud;  and  Dancing  by  Carpeaux)  and  allegorical  statues. 
Surmounting  its  aneles  are  huge  gilded  groups  representing  music 
and  poetry,  and  aoove  it  appears  the  dome  which  covers  the 
auditorium.  Behind  that  rises  the  vast  pediment  above  the  sta^ 
decorated  at  the  comers  with  Pcgasi  by  Leoucsne.  On  the  summit 
of  the  pediment  an  Apollo,  raising  aloft  his  lyf^*  '**  Men  against  the 
sky.  The  interior  is  decorated  throughout  with  massive  gilding, 
flamboyant  scroll-work,  statues,  paintings,  Ac.  The  grand  vestibule, 
with  statues  of  Lully,  Rameau,  Gluck  and  Handel,  the  grand  stair- 
case, the  mani'foyer  or  corridor  leading  to  the  foyers  and  the /oyer 
or  crush-room  itself  are  especi«illy  noteworthy.  The  last  is  a 
majestic  apartment  with  a  ceiling  decorated  with  fine  paintinj; 
by  Paul  Baudry.  The  auditorium  b  seated  for  3156;  its  ceiling  u 
painted  by  J.  E.  Lenepveu.  Behind  the  stage  is  the  foyer  de  la 
danse  or  sreen-room  for  the  ballet,  adomed  with  large  allegorical 
panels  and  portraits  of  the  most  eminent  danseuses. 

The  Theatre  Francis  or  Com6die  Franoiise  was  formed  in  1681 
under  the  latter  name  by  the  union  of  Molidre's  company  with  two 
other    theatrical   companies   of   the   time.     The   name   Thd&tre 
Francais  dates  from  i;r9it  when  part  of  the  company  headed  by 
the  tragedian  Talma  migrated  to  the  south-west  win^  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  which  the  company,  reunified  in  1799,  has  since  occupied. 
Both  the  Thd&tre  Francis  and  the  less  iiilporunt  Od<k>n,  a  building 
of  1782  twice  rebuilt,  close  to  the  Luxembourg  garden,  represent 
the  works  of  the  classical  dramatists  and  modern  dramas  both  tragic 
and  comic    The  Op6ra-Comk)ue,  founded  in  the  early  i8th  cen- 
tury, occupies  a  building  in  the  Boulevard  des  Italicns  reconstructed 
after  a  fire  in  1887.   Serious  as  well  as  light  opera  is  performcxl  there. 
Other  theatres  well  known  and  long  established  are  the  Gymnase 
(chiefly  comedy),  the  Vaudeville  and  the  Porte  St  Martin  (serious 
drama  and  comedy),  the  Vari6t£s  and  the  Palais  Royal  (farce  and 
vaudeville) ;  and  the  theatres  named  after  and  managed  by  Sarah 
Bernhardt  and  Rdiane,  the  Th^tre  Antoine,  the  dalt6  and  the 
Ambigu  may  also  be  mentioned.    The  finest  concerts  in  Paris  are 
those  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  et  de  D6clamation  (Rue  du 
Faubourg  Poissonnidre),  while  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  and  the 
Concerts  Colonne  are  also  of  a  high  order.     Musical  and  local 
pei-formances  of  a  more  popular  kind  are  given  at  the  music 
halls,  cafis  concerts  and  cabarets  artistijueSt  with  which  the  city 
abcHjnds. 

Paris  is  the  chief  centre  for  sport  in  France,  and  the  principal 
societies  for  the  encouragement  of  sport  have  their  headauarters  in 
the  city.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  SocUU  d  encourage' 
mmi  pour  Famtitoration  des  races  de  cketaux  en  France  (associated 
with  the  Jockey  Qub).  which  is  the  chief  authority  in  the  country 
as  re^rds  raang,  and  the  Union  des  socUUs  franfaises  de  sports 
atkUipfues,  which  comprises  committees  for  the  organization  of 
athletics,  football,  lawn  tennis  and  anuteur  sport  generally.  The 
Racing  Club  de  France,  the  Stade  franfais  and  the  Union  athUtique 
du  premier  arrondissement  are  the  chief  Parisian  athletic  clubs. 
Race  meetings  are  held  at  Longchamp  and  Auteuil  in  the  Bois  dc 
Boulogne,  and  at  Chantilly,  Vincennes,  St  Cloud,  St  Ouen,  Maisons- 
Laffitte  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity. 

of  the  more  important  museums  of  Paris  require 


notice.  The  richest  and  most  cdebrated  occupict  the  Louvre. 
On  the  ground  floor  are  museums  (1)  of  ancient  sculpture,  containing 
such  treasures  as  the  Venus  of  Milo,  the  Pallas  of  Velletri  (the  most 
beautiful  of  all  statues  of  Minerva),  the  colossal  group  of  the  Tiber, 
discovered  at  Rome  in  the  14th  century,  &c:  (2)  of  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  sculpture,  comprising  works  of  Michelangelo,  Jean 
Goujon,  Ormain  Pilon,  &c.,  and  rooms  devoted  to  eariy  Christian 
antiquities  and  works  by  the  Delia  Robbia  and  their  scliool;  (3)  of 
modem  Flench  sculpture,  with  works  by  Puget,  the  brothers  Coustou 
Coysevox,  Chaude,  Houdin,  Rude,  David  of  Angers,  Carpeaux, 
&c.;  (a)  of  Egyptian  sculpture  and  inscriptions;  (5)  of  antiquities 
from  Assyria,  Palestine,  Phoenicia  and  other  pints  of  Asia;  (6)  of 


vings. 

the  firrt  floor  are  (i)  the  picture  g^eries,  rich  in  works  of  the 
iail)     ' "  ■ ' 


engra 

On 
Italian  painters,  especially  of  Leonardo  Ba  Vinci  (including  his  Mona 
Lisa),  Raphael,  Titian  and  Paolo  Veronese;  of  the  Spanish  nusters 
Murillo  is  oest  represented ;  and  there  are  numerous  works  by  Rubens, 
Van  Dyck  and  Tenicrs.  and  by  Rembrandt  and  Holbein.  The 
examples  of  French  art  form  about  one-third  of  the  collection,  and 
include  (1)  the  collection  beoueathed  in  1869  by  Dr  La  Case  (chiefly 
works  of  the  i8th  century):  (2)  a  collection  of  ancient  bronacs; 
(3)  a  collection  of  furniture  of  ttic  17th  and  i8th  centuries;  (4)  a  rich 
museum  of  drawings  by  great  masters;  (^)  a  museum  of  Medieval, 
Renaissance  and  modem  art  pottery,  obiccts  in  bronze,  glass  and 
ivory,  ftc.;  (6)  the  Rothschild  collection  of  objects  of  art;  (7)  smaller 
antiquities  from  Susiana,  Chaldaea  and  Egypt;  (8)  a  collection  of 
ancient  pottery  embodying  the  Campana  collection  purchased  from 
the  Papal  govemment  in  1861 ;  (9)  the  royal  jewels  and  a  splendid 
collection  of  enamels  in  the  q»cious  Apollo  gallery  designed  by 
Charles  Lebrun.  On  the  second  floor  are  French  pictures  of  the 
19th  century,  the  Thomy-Thi^  art-collection  bequeathed  in  1903, 
and  the  manne,  ethno^phical  and  Chinese  museums.  The  Pavilion 
de  La  Tr<(moille  contains  a  continuation  of  the  Egyptian  museum  and 
antiquities  brought  from  Susiana  by  Augustus  De  Morgan  between 
1897  and  1905.  A  museum  of  decorative  art  occupies  the  Pavilion 
de  Marsan. 

The  museum  of  the  Luxembourg,  installed  in  a  building  near 
the  palace  occupied  by  the  senate,  b  devoted  to  works  of  living 
painters  and  sculptors  acquired  by  the  state.  They  remain  there 
lor  ten  years  after  the  death  of  the  artists,  that  the  finest  may  be 
selected  for  the  Louvre. 

The  Cluny  museum  occupies  the  old  mansion  of  the  abbots  of  that 
order  (see  above).  It  contains  about  1  i.ooo  examples  of  Medieval 
and  Renaissance  art-sculptures  in  nurble,  wood  and  stone,  ivories, 
enamels  and  mosaics,  pottery  and  porcelain,  tapestries,  bronzes, 
specimens  of  goldsmith  s  work,  both  religious  and  civil,  including 
nine  gold  crowns  of  the  7th  century  found  near  Toledo,  Venetian 
^ass,  furniture,  iron-work,  state  carriages,  ancient  boots  and  shoes 
and  pictures. 

The  Carnavalet  museum  comprises  a  coOection  illustrating  the 
history  of  Paris.  The  Pfetit  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  contains  art- 
collections  belonging  to  the  dty  (especially  the  Dutuit  collection). 
The  house  of  Gustave  Morcau,  Rue  Kochefoucauld,  b  now  a  museum 
of  his  paintines,  and  that  of  Victor  Hugo,  Place  des  Vosges,  contains 
a  collection  oTobjects  relating  to  the  poet. 

The  Trocaddro  Palace  contains  a  museum  of  casts  illustrating  the 
Tcss  of  sculpture,  chiefly  that  of  France,  from  the  nth  to  the 


iSth  century,  it  also  possesses  a  collection  of  Khmer  antiquities  from 
Cambodia  and  an  ethnographical  museum.  In  the  same  neighbour- 
hood are  the  Guimet  museum,  containing  the  cdlections  of  Oriental 
pottery,  of  objects  relating  to  the  Oriental  religions  and  of  antiquities 
presented  to  the  state  in  1885  by  Emile  Guimet  of  Lyons;  and  the 
Gallidra  museum,  erected  by  the  duchess  of  Galli^ra  and  containing 
a  collection  of  tapestries  and  other  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  city. 
The  Cernuschi  Oriental  museum,  close  to  the  Monceau  Park,  was 
bequeathed  to  the  city  in  1895  by  M.  CemuschL 

The  collection  of  MSS.,  engravings,  medab  and  antiques  in  the 
Biblioth^ue  Nationale  are  important,  as  also  are  the  industrial  and 
machinery  exhibits  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 

For  libraries  see  Librauss. 

Popuiation. — Paris  b  divided  into  twenty  arrondlsscinents. 
Only  the  first  twelve  belonged  to  it  previous  to  i860;  the  others 
correspond  to  the  old  subtirban  communes  then  annexed.  The 
first  four  arrondissements  occupy  the  space  on  the  right  of  the 
river,  extending  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Bastille, 
and  from  the  Seine  to  the  line  of  the  Grands  Boulevards;  the 
5th,  6th  and  7th  arrondissements  lie  opposite  them  on  the  left 
side;  the  8th,  9th,  loth,  xith  and  lath  surround  the  first  four 
arrondissements  on  the  north;  the  13th,  14th  and  1 5th  are  formed 
out  of  the  old  suburban  communes  of  the  left  side;  and  the  i6th, 
17th,  i8th,  19th  and  aoth  out  of  the  old  suburban  communes 
of  the  right  side. 

The  growth  of  the  population  during  the  19th  century  b  shown 
in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  population  present  on  the 
census  day,  including  the  population  camptU  d  pari^  i.§,  troops, 
inmates  of  iKMpitals,  prisons,  schook,  ftc. 
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Ycara. 

Population. 

Ycara. 

Population. 

l8oi 

547.756 

1866 

1.825,274 

1817 
1831 

713.966 
785.862 

899.313 

1872 
1876 

1.851,79a 
1,988.806 

1836 

1881 

a,239.9a8 
2.360.945 

1841 

935.261 

1886 

1846 

1.053.897 

1891 

2,4a4.705 

1851 

1.053.262 

1896 

2.511.629 

1856 

1,174.346 

1901 

2.660.559 

1861 

1.606.MI 

IQ06 

2.722.731 

Below  is  shown  the  population  of  the  arrondissements  separ- 
ately (in  1906),  together  with  the  comparative  density  of  popula- 
tion therein.  The  most  thickly  populated  region  of  Paris 
comprises  a  zone  stretching  northwards  frcm  the  tie  de  la  Cit6 
and  the  tie  St  Louis  to  the  fortifications,  and  including  the 
central  quarters  of  St  Gervais  with  400  inhabitants  to  the  acre, 
Ste  Avoie  with  391  inhabitants  to  the  acre,  and  Bonne-Nouvelle 
with  406  inhabitants  to  the  acre.  The  central  arrondissements 
on  the  north  bank,  which  (with  the  exception  of  I.,  the  Louvre) 
are  among  the  most  densely  populated,  tended  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  century  to  decrease  in  density,  while  the  outlying 
arrondissements  (XIL-XX.),  which  with  the  exception  of 
Batignolles  and  Montmartre  are  comparatively  thinly  populated, 
increased  in  density,  and  this  tendency  continued  in  the  early 
years  of  the  30th  century. 


L  Louvre    .     . 

n.  Boune    «     . 
in.  Temple   •    4 

IV.  Hdtel-dc-Ville 
V.  Panth6oa     . 

VI.  Luxembourg. 

VII.  PabU     Bour- 
bon    .     . 

VIII.  Elyife     •     . 
IX.  Oodra     • 
X.  St  Laurent   . 
XI.  Popincourt . . 

XII.  ReuiHy   .     . 

XIII.  Gobelins  .     . 

XIV.  Obaervatotre 
XV.  Vaugirard     . 

XVI.  Passy.    .     . 

XVII.  Batignollea- 
Monccau 
XVIII.  Montmartre . 


XIX.  Buttes-Chau- 
mont 
XX.  M6nilmontant 


Quuten. 


St  Germain  I'Auxcrrois, 
Haltcs,  Palais  Royal, 
Place  Venddme. 

Gaillon,  Vivicnne,  Mail, 
Bonne-Nq^vcUe. 

Art»-et-Mdtiers,  Enfants- 
Rouges,  Archives,  Ste 
Avoie. 

St  Merri,  St  Gervais, 
Arsenal,  Notre-Dame. 

St  Victor,  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Val  de  Grace, 
Sorbonne. 

Monnaie,  Od6on,  Notre- 
Dame  des  Champs,  St 
Germain  des  Prds.^ 

St  Thomas  d'Aauin,  In- 
validcs,  Ecole-Militairc, 
Gros-Caillou. 

Champs  Elysdcs,  Fau- 
bourg-du-Roulc,  Made- 
leine, Europe. 

St  Gcorees,  Chauss6c 
d'Antin,  r  aubourg  Mont- 
martre, Rochcchouart. 

St  Vincent  de  Paul.  Porte 
St  Denis,  Porte  St  Mar- 
tin, Hdpital  St  Louis. 

Folie-Mericourt,  St  Am- 
broise,  Roquette,  Ste 
Mai^uerite. 

Bcl-Air,     Picpus,     Bercy, 

Suinsc-Vingts. 
p6tri&re.  Care.  Maison- 

Butnche,  Croulcbarbe. 
Montparnasac,Sant6,Pctit 

Montrougc,  Plaisance. 
St      Lambert,      Necker, 

Crenelle,  Javel. 
Auteuil,    Muette,    Porte- 

Dauphine,  Chaillot. 
Tcmcs,     Plainc-Monceau, 

Batiffnolles,  Epinctte. 
Granacs-Carri^rcs,      Clig 

nancourt,      Goutte-d'C^, 

Chapeile. 
Villctte,   Pont-de-Flandre, 

Amdrique,  Combat. 
Bcllcville,St  Fargcau.P&rc- 

Lachaise.  Charonne. 
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The  birth-rale,  which  diminished  steadily  in  the  i9Ch  century. 
Is  low — 00  an  average  54.000  births  per  annum  (1901-1905}  or 


20*2  per  1000  inhabitants  as  compared  with  31*1  in  1851-1855. 
The  death-rate  also  is  low,  48.000  deaths  per  anoum  (i90t-i9c^, 
averaging  17*9  deaths  per  1000  inhabitants.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  Pans  is  pre-eminently  a  town  of  adults,  a»  the 
following  figures,  referring  to  the  year  I9C^  show: — 

Inhabitants  under    1  year  of  age 41.107 

„        from      1  to  19  years  of  age  ....        676.995 
t*  •.      ao  „  39       „        „    .     .     .     .     1,108.340 

n  ..        40   .,59  n  „      .       .       .        .  663.435 

„  of     60  years  and  over 223.S36 

„  „      unknown  age 9J018 

In  these  circumstances  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  aanoal 
number  of  marriages  in  Paris  (26.000),  an^h  marriage  rate  (9-8  per 
1000)  for  the  total  number  of  inhabitants,  but  a  low  <me  (28-4  p« 
1000)  compared  with  the  number  of  marriageable  persons. 

A  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  (on  an  average  636  out  of  eytry 
1000)  are  not  Parisians  by  birth.  The  foreign  natkiaalities  dbkiy 
represented  are  Belgians,  Ccrmans,  Swiss,  Italians,  LuxciBbourpri, 
English,  Russians,  Americans,  Austrians.  Dutch,  Spaniards.  iVe 
Belgians.  Germans  and  Italians,  nwstly  artisans,  live  chiefly  in  the 
industrial  districts  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  city.  The  Eiwlish 
and  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  congregate  m  the  we^tby 
districts  of  the  Champs  Clys6es  and  Passy. 

iiunkipai  Administraticn. — Eadi  arrondissement  is  divided 
into  four  quarters,  each  of  which  nominates  a  member  of  the 
municipal  counciL  These  80  coundlbrs,  together  «ith  21 
additional  coundUors  elected  by  the  cantons  of  the  rest  of  the 
department,  form  the  departmental  council.  The  chief  function- 
aries of  the  arrondissement  are  a  mayor  {maire)  and  thnc 
deputies  {adjoinU)  appointed  by  the  president.  The  ma>^a 
act  as  registrars,  draw  up  electoral  and  recruiting  lists  acd 
superintend  the  poor-reUef  of  their  arrondisscmatu  Tlvn 
is  a  justice  of  the  peace  (juge  de  paix)  nominated  by  the  gover> 
mcnt  in  each  arrondissement.  There  is  no  dective  mayor  of 
Paris:  the  president  of  the  municipal  council,  who  is  noamaied 
by  his  colleagues,  merely  acts  as  chairman  of  thdr  meetip^ 
When  occasion  requires,  the  function  of  mayor  of  Paris  is  do- 
charged  by  the  prefect  of  Seine.  The  munidpal  council  disotsw 
and  votes  the  budget  of  the  dty,  scrutinises  the  adininismtive 
measures  of  the  two  prefects  and  deliberates  on  raaaidpal 
affairs  in  general.  The  prefect  of  Seine  and  the  prefect  of  poUce 
(both  magistrates  nameid  by  the  government,  but  each  with  s 
quite  distinct  sphere  of  action)  represent  the  executive  autkooiy 
as  opposed  to  the  munidpal  council,  which  latter  has  00  pover, 
by  refusing  a  vote  of  credit,  to  stop  any  public  service  the 
maintenance  of  which  legally  devolves  on  the  dty:  in  case  ef 
such  refusal  the  minister  of  the  interior  may  offidally  insert  :>e 
credit  in  the  budget.  In  like  manner  he  may  appeal  to  the  bcsd 
of  the  state  to  caned  any  decision  in  whidi  the  ooundl  has 
exceeded  its  legal  functions. 

The  prefecture  of  Seine  comprises  the  following  dqiartaaRa 
{directions)^  subdivided  into  hurMuxi — 

1.  Municipal  affairs,  including  bureaux  for  the  superyiMoa  of  ctj 
property,  of  provisioning,  of  cemeteries,  of  public  buildings.  &c. 

2.  Departmental  affairs  (including  the  bureau  conccmed  vixk  tie 
care  of  lunatics  and  foundlings). 

3.  Primary  education. 

4.  Streets  and  public  works,  including  the  bureau  of  water, 
and  sewers,  and  the  bureau  of  public  thoroughfares, 
lighting. 

5.  Finance. 

The  administrative  functions  of  the  prefect  oeccssstxte  a 
large  technical  staff  of  engineers,  inspectors,  &c.,  who  vt 
divided  among  the  various  services  attached  to  the  departsicru. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  councils  and  committees  oa  spcr^ 
branches  of  public  work  attached  to  the  prefecture  (cammia^f 
des  logemetUs  insaitUrreSt  de  slatistique  wumicipaU,  itc).  T^ 
administration  of  the  three  important  departments  of  the  oa-^t. 
poor-relief  (assistance  puUique)  and  pawnbroking  (tbc  ia««t<^ 
piiti)  is  also  under  the  control  of  the  prdect. 

The  prdecture  of  police  includes  the  whole  department  rf 
Seine  and  the  ndghbouring  communes  of  the  departirvciit 
Sdne-et-Oise— Meudon,  St  Cloud,  Sevres  and  E^ghiea.  1'% 
sphere  embraces  the  apprehension  and  punishroeni  of  crtrv-  « 
(police judiciaire),  general  police>work  (including  political  seT%-  *' 
and  munidpal  polidng.  The  state,  in  view  of  the  noo-rtazk-  : 
functions  of  the  Paris  police,  repays  a  proportioa  of  the  aaa.^ 
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budget  which  this  prefecture  receives  from  the  city.  The 
budget  of  the  prefect  of  police  is  voted  en  bloc  by  the  municipal 
council. 

Besides  numerous  duties  consequent  on  the  maintenance  of 
order,  the  inspection  of  weights  and  measures,  authority  over 
public  spectacles,  surveillance  of  markets  and  a  wide  hygienic 
and  sanitary  authority  belong  to  the  sphere  of  this  prefect.  In 
the  last  connexion  mention  may  ba  made  of  an  important 
body  attached  to  the  prefecture  of  police — the  Conseil  d'Hygi^ne 
Publique  et  de  Salubrity  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  composed 
of  34  members  nominated  by  the  prefect  of  police  and  17  mem- 
bers called  to  it  in  virtue  of  their  oflice.  To  it  are  referred  such 
questions  as  the  sources  from  which  to  obtain  drinking-water 
for  the  town,  the  sanitary  measures  to  be  taken  during  important 
works,  the  work  connected  with  the  main  sewers  for  the  dcaning 
of  the  Seine  and  the  utilization  of  the  sewage  water,  the  health 
of  workpeople  employed  in  factories,  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  occupants  of  schools  and  prisons,  questions  relating  to  the 
disinfection  of  infected  districts,  the  heating  of  public  vehicles 
and  dwellings,  the  conveyance  of  infected  persons,  night  shelters, 
&c.  Board  of  health  {commissiotu  d^kygiitu)  in  each  of  the 
twenty  arrondissements  act  in  coK>peratiQn  with  this  control 
council.  The  municipal  police,  consisting  of  brigades  of  gardiens 
de  la  paiXf  are  divided  among  the  arrondissements  in  each  of 
which  there  is  an  officier  de  paix  in  command.  There  are  besides 
six  brigades  in  reserve,  one  attached  to  the  central  markets, 
another  entrusted  with  the  surveillance  of  cabs,  while  the  others 
are  held  in  readiness  f6r  exceptional  duties,  e.g.  to  reinforce  the 
arrondissement  brigades  at  public  ceremonies  or  in  times  of 
disorder.  In  nearly  every  quarter  there  is  a  comtnissaire  de 
pdice,  whose  duties  are  of  a  semi-legal  nature;  the  police 
require  his  sanction  before  they  can  commit  an  arrested  indi- 
vidual to  prison,  and  he  also  fulfils  magisterial  functions  in 
minor  disputes,  &c 

Finance. — ^The  chief  item  of  ordinary  expenditure  is  the  service 
of  the  municipal  debt,  the  total  of  which  in  1905  was  nearly 
/I25.ooo,ooo.  Its  annual  cost  rose  from  £722,000  in  i860  to 
I3.583.000  in  1875  and  £4.826.000  in  1905.  In  the  latter  year  the 
otber  chief  items  of  expenditure  were: — 

Poor  relief £1490,000 

Prefecture  of  police 1.448,000 

Primary  instnictioa      , 1,206,000 

Streets  and  roads 916,000 

Water  and  drainage 579.000 

Collection  of  octroi 471.000 

The  general  total  of  ordinary  expenditure  was  £14,193,000,  and 
of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditure  £16,995,000. 

The  chief  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  are: — 

Octroi  (municipal  customs) £4>35ifOOO 

Communal  centimes,  dog  tax  and  other  special  taxes      .    3,268,000 

Revenue  from  gas  company  969,000 

Water  rate  and  income  from  canab 943,000 

Public  vehicles 614,000 

State  contribution  to,  and  receipts  of  prefecture  of  police      514,000 
Revenue  from  public  markets 367,000 

The  total  of  ordinary  revenue  was  £14.365,000,  and  of  all  revenue, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  £25426,000. 

CommuniuUums. — Passeugcr-transport  is  in  the  hands  of  com- 

Snies.  The  ordinary  omnibuKs  are  the  property  of  the  Compagnie 
in^rale  des  Omnibus,  founded  in  1855,  which  has  a  charter  con- 
ferring a  monopoly  until  1910  in  return  for  a  payment  of  £80  per 
annum  for  each  vehicle.  The  organization  of  the  omnibus  service 
k  under  the  supervision  of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine.  Since  1906 
niotor-driven  omnibuses  have  been  in  use.  The  Compagnie  G^n^le 
owns  a  number  of  tramways,  and  there  are  several  other  tramway 
companies.  The  cab  companies,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Com- 
pagnie G£n45rale  des  Voitures  and  the  Compagnie  Urbaine,  have  no 
monopoly.  The  use  of  the  taximeter  u  general  and  motor<abs  are 
numerous.  Cabs  pay  a  license  fee  and  are  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  as  regards  tariflT  and  the  concession  of 
stands.  The  steamers  {hGteattx-omnibus)  of  the  Compagnie  Gdn£rale 
des  Bateaux  Parisiens  ply  on  the  Seine  between  Charenton  and 
Suresncs. 

The  great  railways  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  the  Midi 
lailway,  have  terminal  stations  in  Paris.  The  principal  stations  of 
the  northern,  eastern  and  western  systems  (that  of  the  latter  known 
ns  the  Gare  St  Laaare)  lie  near  the  outer  boulevards  in  the  north- 
centre  of  the  city;  the  terminus  of  the  Faris-Lyon-MMiterrante 
railway  is  in  the  south-cast,  dose  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine; 
opposite  to  it,  on  the  left  bank,  is  the  sution  du  Quai  d'Austcrlitx, 


and  on  the  Qua!  d^Orsay  the  Gare  du  Qua!  d'Onay,  both  belonging 
to  the  Orleans  railway.  The  Gare  Montparnasse,  to  the  south-west 
of  the  Luxembourg,  is  used  by  the  western  and  the  state  railways. 
Other  less  important  stations  are  the  Gare  de  Vincenncs  (line  of  the 
eastern  railway  to  Vincennes).  the  Gares  du  Luxemboure  and  de 
Paris-Denfert  (line  of  the  Orleans  railway  t6  Sceaux  and  Limours), 
and  the  Gare  des  Invalides  (line  of  western  railway  to  Versailles). 

Railway  communication  round  Paris  b  aflforded  by  the  Chcmin 
de  Fer  de  Ceinture,  which  has  some  thirty  stations  along  the  line 
of  ramparts  or  near  it.  The  M6tropoiitain,  an  electric  railway  begun 
in  1898,  and  running  chiefly  underground,  has  a  line  traversing 
Paris  from  east  to  west  (Porte  Maillot  to  the  Coure  de  Vincennes) 
and  a  line  following  the  outer  boulevards;  within  the  ring  formed  by 
the  latter  there  are  transverse  lines. 

Streets. — ^The  total  length  of  the  thoroughfares  of  Paris  exceeds 
600  m.  For  the  most  pait,  and  especially  in  the  business  and  in- 
dustrial qiiartere  where  traffic  is  heavy  and  incessant,  they  are  paved 
with  stone.  Yvette  sandstone  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris 
being  the  chief  material.  Wood  and  macadam  come  next  in  impor- 
tance to  stone,  and  there  is  a  small  proportion  of  asphalte  roadway. 
The  upkeep  and  cleansing  is  under  the  supervision  01  a  branch  of  tm 
department  of  public  works  {service  lecknifue  de  la  vote  publique  cf 
de  Viclairage)^  and  for  this  purpose  the  city  is  divided  into  sections, 
each  comprising  two  or  three  arrondissements.  Ail  streets  having 
a  width  01 25  ft.  or  more  are  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  chestnuts  and 
planes  being  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose,  and  in  many  of  the  wide 
thoroughfares  there  are  planted  strips  down  the  middle. 

The  upkeep  (exclusive  of  cleansing)  of  the  thoroughfares  cost  about 
£500,000,  towaids  which  the  state,  as  usual,  contributed  ^120.000 
and  the  department  £i6,ooa  In  the  same  year  the  cleansing  cost 
about  £450.ooa  The  original  cost  of  paving  a  street  is  borne  by 
the  owners  of  the  property  bordering  it;  but  in  the  case  of  avenues 
of  exceptional  width  they  bear  only  a  proportion  of  the  outlay. 
Payments  are  exacted  in  return  for  the  rignt  to  erect  newspaper 
kiosks,  &c.,  to  place  chain  and  tables  on  the  footways  and  sinular 
concessions. 

Water.— Tht  water  and  sewage  system  of  Paris  is  supervised  by  a 
branch  of  the  public  works  department  {fmraiu  des  eaux,  canaux 
et  assainissement).  The  water  supply  comprises  a  domestic  supply 
of  spring  water  and  a  supply  for  industrial  and  street  cleansing 
purposes,  derived  from  rivers  and  artesian  wells.  The  domestic 
supply,  which  averaged  55,000,000  gallons  daily  in  1905,  has  three 
sources  of  orijgiil : — 

I.  The  spnngs  of  the  Dhuis,  to  the  east  of  Paris,  whence  the  water 
is  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  82  m  in  length  to  a  reservoir  in  the 
quarter  of  M£niImontant. 

i.  The  springs  of  the  Vanne,  south-east  of  Paris,  whence  the  water 
comes  by  an  sigueduct  108  m.  in  len^h  to  a  reservoir  near  Mont- 
souris  Park.  The  springs  of  the  Loing  and  Lunain,  south-east  of 
Paris,  also  supply  the  Montsouris  reservoir. 

3.  The  spnngs  of  the  Avre.  neat  Vcmeutl,  to  the  west  of  the  city, 
the  aqueduct  from  which  is  63  m.  in  length  and  ends  at  the  St  Cloud 
reservoir. 

In  addition,  filtering  installations  at  the  pummng  station  of  Ivry, 
St  Maur  and  elsewhere  make  it  possible  to  supplement  the  domestic 
supply  with  river  water  in  hot  summers. 

water  for  public  and  industrial  purposes  is  obtained  (l)  from 
pumping  stations  at  Ivry  and  other  points  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
and  at  St  Maur  on  the  Marne;  (2)  from  the  Ourcq  canal,  which  starts 
at  Marcuil  on  the  Ourcq  and  ends  in  the  Villctte  basin;  (3)  from 
artesian  wells  and  the  aqueduct  of  Areucil  from  Rungis,  the  latter 
being  of  trifling  importance.  The  water  is  stored  in  reservoirs  in  the 
higher  localities  of^  the  dtv,  which  for  the  purposes  of  distribution 
b  divided  into  zones  of  altitude;  thus  the  water  from  the  Vanne, 
stored  at  the  Montsouris  reservoir  at  an  altitude  of  only  260  ft., 
is  supplied  to  the  central  and  lowest  part  of  the  dty.    The  uppei 

Krts  of  the  quartera  of  Montmartrc.  Belleville  and  Montrou^ 
ing  too  high  to  benefit  by  the  supply  from  the  ordinary  reservoirs, 
are  supplied  from  elevated  reservoirs,  to  which  the  water  is  pumped 
by  special  works. 

The  water  is  distributed  throughout  the  city  by  two  systems: 
the  low  or  variable  |>rcssure,  carrying  the  river  water  for  use  in  the 
streets,  courts  and  industrial  premises;  the  high  pressure,  taking 
the  spring  water  to  the  various  floors  of  buildings,  and  supplying 
hydraulic  lifts,  drinking  fountains  and  fire-plugs.  The  totaf  length 
of  pipes  is  nearly  1600  m.  The  water  arrives  tn  all  cases  from  two 
different  directions,  so  that  in  case  of  accident  the  interruptions  of 
the  supply  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Consumers  are  supplied 
by  meter  {comMeur)  at  a  price  of  35  centimes  the  cubic  metre 
(domestic  supply)  and  at  a  minimum  charge  of  16  centimes  for  river 
water  In  its  dealings  with  individuals  the  municipality  is  repr^ 
sented  by  a  company  (Com^gnie  ginirale  des  eaux),  which  acts  as 
a  collecting  agent  and  receives  a  commi«sion  on  the  takings.  Its 
charter  expires  at  the  end  of  191a  In  1905,  for  the  first  time, 
the  gross  takings  reached  £800,000. 

Drainage. — ^The  drainage  system  of  Paris  comprises  four  main 
collectors,  with  a  length  in  all  of  neariy  20  m.;  27  m.  of  secondary 
collectors  and  several  hundred  miles  <rf  ordinary  sewers.  ^  Its 
capacity  Is  such  that  the  Seine  (except  in  certain  cases  of  exceptional 
pressure,  such  as  sudden  and  violent  storms)  is  kept  free  from  sewage 
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Mter.  whkh  !•  utilLiH]  on  lewiic  Iuid.  Tit  atps  Kwcn,  which 
vary  b«*«n9*nd»[t.  in  wkhh.  BIS  bodieml  by  Mn*.  bManco 
which  Ihe  water  runt,  lod  are  claim]  by  ineiM  oC  dida  cuctly 
filling  Ihe  clunncl  and  mountal  on  wagoni  or  boatt  ptopilkd  by 
the  lanx  <A  the  urcan).    01  the  main  colleclDn.  that  acrving  the 

Si  Denii  i>  the  longett  (?!  m.)-  The  olbct  main  aewen  conveije 
at  Ciichy.on  Ihe  right  bankol  ihe  Seine,  where  a  powerful  ckvaior 
{oicei  ibe  Kwan  partly  acroa  ihe  biidEc,  partly  Ihrouih  •  lunnel 
aclin)  ai  a  ly^on  below  the  nver-level.  to  the  Mt  bank.    Thence 

[|  iHunu  purified,  alter  having  leniliied  the  jjiMa,  to  the  Seine. 
Ai  CulDinbea  a  aecond  elevator  drivei  Ibe  urphia  unuied  arwan 
-  -Se  WIU  ^^_Ar(e|jtnii1Jrighl  bank),  w) —  '— ■ '■■■■ 
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aupcTviaol  and  directed  by  ouiucip 
engineers  ine  eompany  puyt  Co  the  municijiality  an  annu 
mm  of  £8000  for  ihe  privilege  of  laying  pipea  in  the  ttreeti  ar 

the  profiia  oJ  Ihe  eompany,  alrer  a  find  dividend  haa  been  pa 
on  the  itock,  an  divided  with  Ihe  municipality.  The  company 
bound  10  tupply  gat  at  30  ctntimea  per  cubic  metre  10  priva 
coniuncn  and  at  hall  that  price  lor  public  icrvicei.  In  1905  t1 
total  dim  paid  by  the  company  anwanted  to  nearly  fl«(io.Di> 
ll  wai  provided  that  on  the  cipintion  nl  iu charter  the  plant  ihou 
be  nude  over  to  Ihe  municipality,    Electric  Ufht  ia  aupplied  by 

a  Kcnienl  (Kcmr  tUtlri^ui)  vt  the  city  ia  (aiiined.  thougbllie  co 
ccHon  camea  with  it  no  monopoly  [  Ihe  nunicipallly  haa  an  dnxnc 
ataiion  o(  in  own  beneath  the  ccnlial  maikel*. 

Lm  and  Juitia  [«  FlANd;  Jtalia,  tut  *t  I 

iudiciat  lyKen  at  the  counliy  ai  a  whole).— Paria  I  h 

iourti  having  iimidklion  over  all  Fnnce;  <l)  I  > 

Conllit.t..(oraeItlingdiiputeabctw«nihejudicillai  i< 

Council  vl  Slate,  which  includn  a  icciion  lor  o  1 

between  private  penona  and  public  departmental  I 

Compltii  and  (4)  the  Cour  de  Caintion.    The  fir  I 

Palan  Royal,  the  lourlh  in  the  Palaia  de  Jiuckc,  1 

one  chamber  of  appeal  (or  the  correctioni^  police,  U 

preliminary  proceedinga) ;  (i)  a  our  d'utuu  !  tj) .  r 

■nuance  (or  ibe  department  oi  Seine,  compriiing  f 

lor  eivil  aAain.  tour  ehamben  o(  correctional  po  . . .  .  .  i 
court  where  each  JM/f  it  fait  pceaidea  in  hit  turn  axiited  by  a  cm 
musain  it  poiitt-  Utiiationa  between  the  dcoartmcntai  at  mur 
cipal  adminutratinna  ana  1 
iiMfKlwi.    Bewlealbei 


nirtli  ii  pni'l 

TbcnranT Voiir'ol  liiK  bodiM  in  Paria  (for  the  metal  taia,  the 
chnnical  trade*,  the  teaiile  Iradeaand  buildinf  induutiei),  compoicd 

•      equal  number  ofraaalera  and  men.    Thetr'— '-' 

"miWing  oppoaiielhe  Palaia  dejui 


el.n«i.al 


porari^  confin^.  <ii*__^ 
p^imir^rTeund^l^n  befi 


*<>rde™n?d 


in  l>aria— the  Dipot 


t-tSi^w 

>,. Jlhccp 

Place  Denlert-Rocbereau), 


Denlert-Rfl 
d  priaonen 


_. n  iSft.  I K .  -.-  r — 

levRungii  lor  condemned  priaoner*.    The  piiHinera.  kept  in  folilary 
conhnement,  are  divided  into  three  groupa:  thoae  undergoing  fhnrt 
fcniencn,  Ihoic  lentcncrd  to  hard  labour  lAile  awaiting  ItanJei 
to  theii  final  place  o(  detentiuE 


LtcsUt  uaitn 
tchoola  o(  tl 


'Jn  OciKlertaneni]  wiih  17,000  pupili.  and  48  privai 
'  kind  with  7B00  pupila.  beaidei  a  certain  number  1 


lUUNICtPAL  ADHtNISTRATlON 

!<l~bickwanj  children 


•ge.     There  wen  174  public  primary  Khooll 
while  over  63,000  childim  were  rduated  in  pr 
"  ibu^ary  to  the  primary  kcheoU  an 
eaiuriea).  whkh  give  chuhinf.  Ac..  I 


k  after  children  t^^ 


ki  primoiits  tnphitvti}-  which 
■'"     ■        XoMft  diaptil.' 

lotZtwoyan  at 

»L    S^debyiide 

rheEnle  Didnm 

d  ^(iasy  tnchn 
n,  and  Ihe  e^ 


ie  higher  ^ 


ch  and  boarded  and 

lot  jtiea  and  employ 

M  .     :a  at  ih^lUiri  de 

o(  inuiaclion  (Ihe  Fhilotcchnic  Asociation.  the  Polytechnic  Aud- 
tiatkM,  the  ynuii  .frsHfaut  dt  In  jrnuK.  Sc).  Tewcben  loi  the 
elementary  primaiy  achoola  an  recruited  from  two  irainiai  celkts 

Sttniary  and  HMWr  Edmlin.— There  an  13  lyr^ea  (or  bni 
■nd  a  municipal  collaie— the  College  Rollin.  Theae  five  cbKil 
and  modem  counea.  add  uaually  have  claiaet  preparing  poj^  fa 
ane  or  uaore  ot  the  govemmefit  achoola.    For  girU  thor  are  iiw 

The  live  facultka  of  medidne.  law.  tcienct.  litoatne  and  Pro. 
teatani  theobgy,  and  the  higher  Khooi  of  pharmacy,  form  the  body  «( 
Eaculliea,  the  auociation  of  which  ia  known  aa  the  C/uerjifi  ^ 
Porit.  The  Eaculliea  of  Kience  and  literature,  together  wiih  tfanr 
library,  are  eatabiiihed  at  the  Sorbonne.  which  ia  also  the  tni  al 
the  lUQ^Awif.  of  which  Paria  ii  Ihe  centre,  and  d  the  £01^  ill  ctarWI. 

_ _     .       .     TtelawaShSTtTate^ 

.. .  .      _.  the  llAn  Hudeniaat  the  gnivcnit^  ia  i«os- 

moat  umieroiii  ■»<«  Gelatin.  Th^luuhy  d  l»  iTi'  ■»■ 
largely  ■llendcd,  iome  6000  itudenti  being  enrolled  ihrrnn.  The 
CJUtt  ia  fVuH,  founded  bv  Francii  1.  and  Btualed  canite  the 
SoTtonne,giveainiCniction  of  a  popular  kind  toadultaof  tfaegeaenl 
puMu;  the  varioua  branchei  at  kaming  arc  rcpreaented  by  orv 

40  chain.    The  Mialam  iUsMrt  nafiirelli  givea  •— —  '- 

Ihe  natural  adencea!  the  Eealt  pratitm  dci  jEialr 
ttudenla  are  inatnicted  at  the  Sononna  and  wha 
liihmentaintbecity,  haaCoritaobiecllheencouraiei 
reieateh.  In  addilum,  then  an  aeveral  great  1 
attached  to  virioua  miniitrie*.    Dependent  oa  1 


Kponte  buildinga  near  Ibe  Sorbonrn 


i/iicuU  ia  itaiM-vU   (painiiic. 


preten:    the   SioU  natiimaU  al 
Ente  "" "'  '   '" 

library  and  coUectior 
e  EaU  nofieiuZr  der  vlr  ittatmiitt  (art  applied  la  the 
duuricaJi  thtlaU  da  £«m.  (or  the  inuractiea  of  An 
kiieuma.  Depending  oa  the  minjury  of  war  an  Ibe  £c 
kMiotUt  which  traina  military,  govvnmenul  and  civil  « 
e  Kailt  infirinn  ii  niirn  (HKcetwir  of  Ibe  oAcen' 
I,  (oundcd  is  17SI}  lor  advanced  miliury  atBdiei. 
'  '    ry  of  eommenz  and  induory  a"  '*      '    ' 
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rmciii  of  hvdrDpltobiA  And  for 

..   .ol  of  pDhiiol  tcicDce  whkli  .     . 

and  fDvmunEDul  cuccn.   The  two  lilti 

ThF  tnan  impomnt  bcini  Ibe  Philotcc* 
t«hnic  AMCcfaEloa  and  tCe  Uuitmfnmtat 

am  hSc  Imtilut  de  FniKX  (fee  Acad> 

i:uiiiin  (or  the  ■dvucemeiil  ol  the  tdenm.  loundeo  in  1171,  u 

bml  on  the  model  of  Ihe  older  Britiih  tociety,  ud.  like  It,  mecti 

In  an  Parii  hu  lont  held  ■  ludinf  tUtt.  The  SoriM  dn 
AnuLeft  franpia  boldfl  in  AirnuAl  taioK  or  exhibition  In  Uliy  iitd 
June  Ht  (be  l^ii  d'lnduUiie.  It  ii  open  10  utiilB  of  «1l  lUtional- 
■tin.  WdiIu  are  lelecled  and  awirdi  Cncludin*  Ihe  Frii  di  Sumt) 
nude  by  a  iury  o(  ripeni  Kiccled  by  the  eihlMIon.  The  loclcty 
wu  founded  in  1S71,  boi  ihcBfrm  uka  id  name  from  the  aeademy 
nhibiiioni.  vbich.  BrM  held  in  Ibe  Palaii  Roy^  in  lt6j,  Keit  trani- 
fetied  to  ihe  Salon  Carri  in  the  Louvre  in  lUO.  Ai  a  reiult  of 
diucHiion  over  Ihe  iwardt  of  tSgo.  the  ucicty  of  Ene  am  (Suidi 
NatiDnaledHBeaiui-Ani)ri>ab1itb«laKpanle»/i>ii  In  the  Champ 
de  Man.  io  May,  June  and  July.   There  u  aln  a  Sodftt  du  Salon 

ChvUy. — The  adminiatntioD  of  public  charily  b  entrwEed  to  a 

;£■.  a: — .„_  umjcr  the  authority  of  the  Seine  prefect,  and 

'<'  wpervidon.  the  menbcn  of  which  an  nomi- 
•     ■"-  ■■■"•'-  "  '■■1  ditpo^  uc  derived  ll) 

. ea.  tarma,  woodL  fltocka, 

n  the  thcatia  (one-tenth  of  Ihe 
de  pittf,  and  albtmenta  In  the 

let:  M  from  Ihe  Riunicipai  fubsdy:  {4]  from  other  ioumt 

xludifv  voluntary  donationi).  Tbe  chanei  on  the  adminbtration 
niiu  old)  Ihe  tnatment  of  Ibcnck  in  thelwepitali;  {>)  the  lodiini 
old  men  and  o(  incunblea  in  lb*  taipKtl;  (])  tlie  wppon  of  charity 
ildren;  (4)  ihe  diilHbution  o(  out-door  idici  (ucwi  A  itmidit)  by 
e  turfoH  di  Nn/iiMiuc  (])  th(  dapeualiaaaf  DKdkal  MBWaace 

The  doctor*,  turieont,  chemieta.  both  rendenl  and  non-reildent. 
nnected  vith  the  numeroui  boi^iaU.  are  all  adcnilled  by  com- 
litive  naminalion.  They  are  aui»ed  by  thrre  Eiadei  of  Btudenlt. 
Ecnui  [>ho  receive  a  ulary).  nUnttati  lUtia'-ii  (probalioncnl. 


4.  U)  fror 
).  balk  n 


oulb  of  tbe  lortiAcatior 


0.  Iviy  (both  tela) ;  maimu  dt  niraiu 
nourcei)  lay,  La  Rochefoucauld. 
■lely  endowed  inMitutioot)— Drtiint  at 
Vviflat,  Chardon-LaEadie.  Lenoii-Jouc 

ini  iKPonKuen.  printen,  Jtc),  Alquier-Det ~~ 

n  imane— Blc*tre  (men).  Salrtl-' -  '—- 

om  Ihe  ordinary  departmcnlai  m 

Foundling  and  orphan*  arr 

ji'ftfj.  which  alao  ncdvra  cbil 


—    Rriner 

Carcbet  (lor 

Calii- 


Up  »  Ihineen  yeanol  tgt 


- f  placed  in  ierhi,._ 

bi  children  an  kept  it  ihc ' 
r  winch  Iheyr '— 


. ol  Seine,  after  wincb  Ihey  lie  appreniicn] 

The  loUowini  otabliahnKnU  in  or  neat  Pari)  bcloni  to 

and  are  ^depciuent  on  Ihe  minulry  ol  the  inUrior^  The  Quinie- 

5i  LouH,  and  jriva  ouldoor  awiunce  btudct.  The  blind  (lylum 
lor  the  youi«  (Iiulinilwii  d(t  jiian  a>n»I(i)  hat  130  pupiltoltnth 
tcxea.  Tbe  deaf-mute  Inititution  QnHnain  ■oluiufi  iu 
toufds-mvti)  a  for  boyt  only,  and  they  are  generally  paid  'or  by  Ihe 

(^  'be  inune.  "rhoae  of  Vinnoei'^  nule  paTienu>*?iid'"u 
V'Binel  (for  lEinale  patienti)  take  in  convaleiccnti  from  Ibe  boapital). 
The  Vacatty  atylum  at  Charenlan  It  for  workmen  incapadtaled  by 
anndent.  The  HU^  in  imaiOa  I>  for  old  and  infirm  toldien. 
Private  bodiet  alto  nulnt^n  a  peat  number  of  inullultana. 

75  Kf^  the  pcfwbtion  of  Parte  li  Ronun  CathoEii 


The  depanmentofKinefnrmi  itedioceie  of  theaichbiihop  < 
and  the  city  it  divided  into  70  parithei.  ll  ha>  the  In 
bleher  eccledutical  leminary  otSt  Svl^,  two  lower  temint 
^-'- —  '"■  •—■-:-"  'he  clern'  for  mitiionary  and  c«1onia 


ParUit;  

and  of  iheexecutiveconimitteeof  the  General  Synod  of  Ihe  Lulherai 
Church,  and  («m>  a  coniiilory  of  boib  ihttc  chunhet.  whoieadher 
en»  locelher  number  about  OBiaoa.  Then  are  at»  tome  jo.oo 
Jewi.  F^riibeinii  themK^tlMCnBdlUbblnateidFnnaando 


/■duate.— The  Intel  DamirBeC 
compriH  cnKineninE  and  repairini 
rallwayl.  umilar  pnvale  awlu,  Ic 
Covenuncnl  works  are  Ihe  tobacco 
Reuilly,  dependjdr  on  ihe  miniilry  o 
HtabliahinenE,  under  the  mtniilTV  of 
tion  of  medali  and  oiini),  ntahliibt 
el«e  10  the  Pont  Neuf  and  under  Ihe  ci 
and  the  limoui  tapntry  lactcry  ar 
Kiumoi)  of  ibe  Cobelini.  under  Ih 


to  the  productiofl  of  I 
Bowen.  dolla,  toyt  a 
principle  e(  ibe  divL 

of  vorkinn  are  the 


pharrn 


The  teilile  indusliie*  hardly  eiiit  in  l>irii;  there  are  . 
neriei  on  the  Dlivre.  but  Ihe  leather  indoitry  ii  chieHy  repr 
the  pradueiloi  of  nwincca  leather  rooila  elaawd  u  artu^i 
Menliaa  may  be  made  here  ol  the  Imrnu  it  plaitmc 
maintained  by  ibc  munLctpality,  where  thote  in  learch  t       

ifarfalI.-^^he  tlauihter-houiea.  calllc-yarria.  and  irith  few  excni- 
tloni  the  nurketmf  Parii.  beloof  to  ihe  munidpalily.  The  chief 
lUughler-houie  b  the  alaUinr  (MnJ  of  La  Villctte.  coverini 
a  tfuce  of  47  acrei  in  the  eitreme  north-eail  ol  Ihe  citvon  the  tank 

on  the  oppoaiie  tank  of  the  dnal,  are  the  municipal  caitle-yarda 
and  markeu.  trhich  have  accommodation  far  many  ihDutandt  of 
animalt,  and  an  eenneded  with  the  Ceinlure  railway  to  that  lb* 
catlle-tiucka  are  broufhl  ttialtht  loio  Ihe  market.  Cattle-tnden 
and  bulchen  pay  duet  lor  the  uie  of  thete  biabiiifanxnta.  Thrrv 
an  other  leia  eileulve  ilauahter-yarda  at  Vautirard.  Mott  of  the 
cattle  come  liom  Calvadoa,  Malne-el-Loire,  Vauditie.  Nitvie, 
Loirfrlnf^rieun  and  Ome:  eheep  from  Seine^t-MarAC.  Aveyron, 
Aime,  Seine-el-Oiae,  Lot  and  Canlali  plft  fnni  Loire- Inltineun 

of  the  northmi  1 


!  diuiibutioa  at  the  Kallea  Centrdct.  ckite  to  the  Louvie. 

which  Gomprite  bcaidet  a  larse  uncovered  tpaceanumber  of  paviliona 
of  Inn  and  Elaia  coveriiv  tome  ID  acre*.  Clote  to  the  Hallet  b  the 
Boune  dc  Commerce,  which  b  a  centre  for  tniuactioru  in  aleobol. 
wheat,  rye  and  oata.  flour,  oil  and  wnri  and  a  market  for  fluur. 

Ihe  Place  St  Ccrmun 


the  Qui 


throuih  tl 


luiiervbicm  of  the  prefe 
former  DfUda]  hat  to  do  1 

Uxaiion  of  nhicfn    T 

rndiiTiiuii 


BlBLioca 
IralifitlaF. 


r.-M 


yroq(auc,voi.ll.\ranH.i 

mil  U  Ftiii.  iiHied  b 
Kaedeker'i  Parii;  T.  t 

Hiitery. — At  III  Enl  appeinoce  In  hlitoiT  llien  wu  diiI1iIii( 
Io  foreshow  tbe  important  part  which  Padi  wai  to  ptay  in 
Europe  and  in  Ihe  world.  An  island  in  Ihe  Seine,  omr  aloiosl  lost 
In  the  modem  city,  and  (hen  much  smaller  tbui  at  pieienl,  wa* 
for  centurici  the  entire  site.  The  sole  imponann  of  Ihe  lawn  lajr 
in  its  belnR  the  ctpilal  nf  a  similarly  {nii(niGcuiI  Gallic  people, 
which  naTigaicd  the  fewer  coune  of  the  Seine,  and  dsubtloa 
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PARIS 


(HISTORY 


from  time  to  time  vbited  the  coasta  of  Britain.  So  few  were 
its  inhabitants  that  they  early  put  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  their  powerful  neighbours,  the  Senoncs,  and  this  vassal- 
ship  was  the  source  of  the  political  dependence  of  Paris  on  Sens 
throughout  the  Roman  period,  and  of  a  religious  subordination 
which  lasted  till  the  i7tii  century.  The  capital  did  not  at  octte 
take  the  name  of  the  Parisii,  whose  centre  it  was,  but  long  kept 
that  of  Lucetia,  Lucotetia  or  Lutetia,  of  which  Lutdce  is  the 
generally  recognized  French  form. 

During  the  War  of  Gallic  Independence,  after  being  subjugated 
by  Caesar,  who  even  in  53  B.C.  made  their  territory  the  meeting- 
place  of  deputies  from  HI  Gaul,  the  Parisii  took  part  in  the  great 
rising  of  the  year  $2,  at  the  same  time  separating  their  cause 
from  that  of  the  Scnones,  who  were  held  in  check  by  Caesar's 
lieutenant,  Labienus.  They  joined  their  forces  to  the  army 
commanded  by  an  Aulercian,  the  old  Camulogenus,  which  in 
turn  was  to  unite  with  the  Bellovaci  to  crush  Labienus  advancing 
from  Sens  to  attack  the  Parisians.  Having  marched  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  till  opposite  Lutetia,  Labienus  learned 
that  the  Bellovad  were  in  arms,  and,  fearing  to  find  himself 
between  two  armies  at  a  distance  from  his  headquarters,  he 
sought  to  get  rid  of  Camulogenus,  who,  posted  on  the'left  bank, 
endeavoured  to  bar  his  way.  The  bridges  had  been  cut  and  the 
town  burned  by  order  of  the  Gallic  chief.  By  means  of  a  strata- 
gem Labienus  drew  his  opponent  up  the  river  to  the  district 
DOW  occupied  by  the  Jardin  des  Plantea,  and  quietly  by  night 
crossed  the  Seine  lower  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crenelle, 
near  a  place  which  Caesar  calls  Metiosedum,  identified,  but  not 
conclusively,  with  Meudon.  The  Gauls,  retracing  their  steps  a 
little,  met  the  Romans  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  routed 
and  dispersed;  their  leader  fell  in  the  forc-front  of  the  battle. 
Still  unsubdued,  the  Parisii  were  called  upon  by  the  general 
council  assembled  in  Alcsia  to  furnish  eight  thousand  men  to 
help  in  raising  the  siege  of  that  dty.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
they  were  able*  to  contribute  the  whole  of  this  contingent,  when 
their  powerful  neighbours  the  Bellovaci  managed  to  send  only 
two  thousand  of  the  ten  thousand  demanded  of  them.  This  was 
their  last  effort,  and  after  the  check  at  Alesia  they  took  no 
part  in  the  desperate  resistance  offered  by  the  Bellovaci. 

Lutetia  was  somewhat  neglected  under  the  Roman  emperors 
of  the  first  centuries.  Its  inhabitants  continued  quietly  carrying 
on  their  river  traffic,  and  devoted  part  of  their  wealth  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter  built  on  the  site  of  the 
present  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  It  is  not  known  at  what  date 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  future  capital  of  France; 
but  It  is  probable,  judging  by  the  use  of  the  title  "  city,"  that 
Lutetia  was  the  see  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  bishoprics  of 
Gallia  Ccltica.  The  name  of  the  founder  of  the  church  is  known, 
but  a  keen  controversy,  not  yet  settled,  has  recently  been  raised 
with  regard  to  the  date  when  the  first  Roman  missionary, 
St  Dionysius  or  Denis,  reached  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  along 
with  his  two  deacons,  Rusticus  and  Eleutherius.  A  pious  belief, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  antiquity,  has  its  origin  in  nothing  better 
than  parochial  vanity,  identifies  the  first-named  with  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  who  was  converted  by  St  Paul  at  Athens,  and 
thus  takes  us  back  to  the  middle  of  the  ist  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Better  founded  in  the  opinion  which  dates  the 
evangelization  of  the  city  two  centuries  later;  the  regular  list  of 
bishops,  of  whom,  after  Denis,  the  most  famous  was  St  Marcel, 
begins  about  250. 

Lutetia  was  in  some  sort  the  cradle  of  Christian  liberty,  having 
been  the  capital,  from  39a  to  306,  of  the  mild  Constantius 
Chlorus,  who  put  an  end  to  persecution  in  Brittany,  Gaul  and 
Spain,  over  which  he  ruled.  This  emperor  fixed  his  residence 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  Germans  without  losing  sight  of  Brittany,  where  the  Roman 
authority  was  always  unstable;  perhaps  he  also  felt  something 
of  the  same  fancy  for  Lutetia  which  Julian  afterwards  expressed 
in  his  works  and  his  letters.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  that 
these  two  princes  chose  to  live  there  naturally  drew  attention  to 
the  city,  where  several  buildings  now  rose  on  the  left  side  of  the 
river  which  could  not  have  been  reared  within  the  narrow 


boundaries  of  the  island.  There  was  the  imperial  palace,  the 
remains  of  which,  a  magnificent  vaulted  chamber,  beside  the 
H6tel  dc  Quny,  are  now  known,  probably  correctly,  as  Julian's 
Baths.  At  some  distance  up  the  river,  in  the  quarter  of  St 
Victor,  excavations  in  1870  and  in  1883  laid  bare  the  foundations 
of  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  capable  of  holding  about  10.000 
spectators,  and  thus  suggests  the  existence  of  a  population  cf 
30,000  to  25,000  souls.  Dwelling-houses,  villas,  and  probably 
also  an  extensive  cemetery,  occupied  the  slope  of  the  hill  ol 
St  Genevidve. 

It  was  at  Lutetia  that,  in  360,  Julian,  already  Caesar,  was  la 
spite  of  himself  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  legions  be  had  inore 
than  once  led  to  victory  in  Germany.  The  troops  invaded  his 
palace,  which,  to  judge  by  various  circumstances  of  the  mutiny, 
must  have  been  of  great  extent.  As  for  the  dty  itself,  it  «v 
as  yet  but  a  little  town  (iroXfxi^)  according  to  the  imperial 
author  in  his  Misopcgon,  The  successive  sojourns  of  Valcn- 
tinian  I.  and  Gratian  scarcely  increased  its  importance.  The 
latest  emperors  preferred  Treves,  Aries,  and  Viennc  in  Gaul,  and, 
besides,  avowed  Paris,  about  410,  to  be  absorbed  by  the  powcriol 
Armcrican  league.  When  the  patricians,  Aetius,  Aegidios  and 
Syagrius,  held  almost  independent  sway  over  the  small  portioa 
of  Gaul  which  slill  held  together,  they  dwelt  at  Soissons,  and  it 
was  there  that  Clovis  fixed  himself  during  the  ten  or  eleven  yean 
between  the  defeat  of  Syagrius  (486)  and  the  surrender  of  Paris 
(497)1  which  opened  its  gates,  at  the  advice  of  St  Genevieve,  only 
after  the  conversion  of  the  Frankish  king.  In  508,  at  the  retuni 
of  his  victorious  expedition  against  the  south,  Clovis  made  Paris 
the  official  capital  of  his  realm— Co/Aafram  repti  coustitmU^  sa>-s 
Gregory  of  Tours.  He  chose  as  his  residence  the  palace  of  the 
Thermae,  and  lost  no  time  in  erecting  on  the  summit  of  the  hil, 
as  his  future  place  of  interment,  the  basilica  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  which  became  not  long  afterwards  the  church  and  abbey 
of  St  Genevieve.  After  the  death  of  Clovis,  in  spite  of  the 
supremacy  granted  to  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia,  or  Metz,  Paris 
remained  the  true  political  centre  of  the  various  Frankoh  states, 
insomuch  that  the  four  sons  of  Cbthaire,  fearing  the  pccsu^ 
which  would  attach  to  whoever  of  them  might  poaess  it,  made 
it  a  sort  of  neutral  town,  though  after  all  it  was  seized  by  Sffcbert, 
king  of  Austrasia,  Chilperic,  king  of  Nexistria  (who  managed  to 
keep  possession  for  some  time,  and  repaired  the  amphith^ir), 
and  Guntram,  king  of  Burgundy.  The  last  sovcreiga  bad  to 
defend  himself  in  585  against  the  pretender  Gondovald,  whose 
ambition  aspired  to  uniting  the  wliole  of  Gaul  under  his  dofmsks;, 
and  marching  on  Paris  to  make  it  the  scat  of  the  half-ttttbariaa 
half-Roman  administration  of  the  kingdom  of  v^iidi  he  bad 
dreamed. 

Numerotis  calamities  befell  Paris  from  586,  when  a  tcni^ 
conflagration  took  place,  to  the  dose  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty. 
During  a  severe  famine  Bishop  Landry  sold  the  church  p£ite 
to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  people,  and  it  was  probably  be 
who,  in  company  with  St  Eloi  (Eligius),  founded  the  H^cd  IMn. 
The  kings  in  the  long  ran  almost  abandoned  the  town,  cspedaCy 
when  the  Austrasian  influence  under  the  mayors  of  tbe  palaoe 
tended  to  shift  the  centre  of  the  Fcankish  power  iowatds  the 
Rhine. 

Though  the  Merovingian  period  was  for  ait  a  time  cf  the 
deepest  decadence,  Paris  was  nevertheless  adorned  and  esziched 
by  pious  foundations.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  t^ 
abbey  of  St  Peter,  which  became  after  the  death  of  Clovis  tbe 
abbey  of  St  Genevieve.  On  the  same  side  of  the  river,  but  in  tbe 
valley,  Childebert,  with  the  assisUnce  of  Bishop  St  Cerasala, 
founded  St  Vincent,  known  a  little  later  as  St  Germaan-des-Prfis. 
which  was  the  necropolis  of  the  Frankish  kings  before  St  Desis^ 
On  the  right  bank  the  same  king  built  St  Vincent  le  Road 
(afterwards  St  Germain  rAuxerrois),  and  in  La  Cit^  beside  the 
cathedral  of  St  Etienne,  the  basilica  of  Notre  Dame,  wlaich  cxdtnl 
the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  and  ua  the  i>th  cesttfy 
obtained  the  title  cf  cathediaL  Various  mooasterks  woe 
erected  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  served  to  grovp  ia  tUcUy* 
peopled  suburbs  the  population,  which  ha4  grown  too  lazce  far 
the  island. 
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The  first  CaroHngian,  Pippin  the  Short,  occasionally  lived  at 
Paris,  sometimes  in  the  paJace  of  Julian,  sometimes  in  the  old 
palace  of  the  Roman  governors  of  the  town,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  island:  the  latter  ultimately  became  the  usual  residence. 
Under  Charlemagne  Paris  ceased  to  be  capital;  and  under 
Charles  the  Bald  it  became  the  seat  of  mere  counts.  But  the 
invasions  of  the  Northmen  attracted  general  attention  to  the 
town,  and  showed  that  its  political  importance  could  no  longer 
be  neglected.  When  the  suburbs  were  pillaged  and  burned  by 
the  pirates,  and  the  city  regularly  besieged  in  885,  Paris  was 
heroically  defended  by  its  "  lords,"  and  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Fat  felt  bound  to  hasten  from  Germany  to  its  relief.  The 
pusillanimity  which  he  showed  in  purchasing  the  retreat  of  the 
Normans  was  the  main  cause  of  his  deposition  in  887,  while 
the  courage  displayed  by  Count  Odo,  or  Eudcs,  procured  him  the 
crown  of  France;  Robert,  Odo's  brother,  succeeded  him;  and, 
although  Robert's  son,  Hugh  the  Great,  was  only  duke  of  France 
and  count  of  Paris,  his  power  counterbalanced  that  of  the  last 
of  the  Carolingians,  shut  up  in  Laon  as  their  capital 

With  Hugh  Capet  in  987  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  France 
definitively  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  spite  of 
the  frequent  absence  of  the  kings,  several  of  whom  preferred  to 
reside  at  Orleans,  the  town  continued  to  increase  in  size  and 
population,  and  saw  the  development  of  those  institutions 
which  were  destined  to  secure  its  greatness.  Henry  I.  founded 
the  abbey  of  St  Martin-des-Champs,  Louis  VI.  that  of  St  Victor, 
the  mother-liouse  of  an  order,  and  a  nursery  of  literature  and 
theology.  Under  Louis  VI L  the  royal  domain  was  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  greatest  artistic  revolutions  recorded  in  history: 
the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture  was  exchanged  for  the 
Pointed  or  Gothic,  of  which  Suger,  in  his  reconstruction  of  the 
basilica  of  St  Denis,  exhibited  the  earliest  type.  The  capital 
could  not  remain  aloof  from  this  movement;  several  sumptuous 
buildings  were  erected;  the  Romanesque  choir  of  St  Germain- 
des-Pr&  was  thrown  down  to  give  place  to  another  more  spacious 
and  elegant ;  and  when,  in  1 163,  Pope  Alexander  III.  had  solemnly 
consecrated  it,  he  was  invited  by  Bishop  Maurice  de  Sully  to  lay 
the  first  stone  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  a  cathedral  on  a  grander 
scale  than  any  previously  undertaken.  Paris  still  possesses 
the  Romanesque  nave  of  St  Germain-des-Prfe,  preserved  when 
the  building  was  rebuilt  in  the  12th  century;  the  Pointed  choir, 
consecrated  in  1163;  and  the  entire  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
which,  completed  sixty  years  later,  underwent  various  modifica- 
tions down  to  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  The  sacristy  is 
modem;  the  site  previous  to  1831  was  occupied  by  the  episcopal 
palace,  also  built  by  Maurice  de  Sully,  who  by  a  new  street  had 
opened  up  this  part  of  the  island.  It  was  Louis  VII.  also  who 
granted  to  the  Templars  the  piece  of  marshland  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine  on  which  the  Paris  Temple,*  the  headquarters  of  the 
order  in  Europe,  was  built  (see  Templaks). 

Philip  Augustus  may  be  considered  the  second  founder  of 
Paris.  He  seldom  quitted  it  save  for  his  military  expeditions, 
and  he  there  built  for  himself,  near  St  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  the 
Louvre,  the  royal  dwelling  par  excdletut^  whose  keep  was  the 
official  centre  of  feudalism.  He  created  or  organized  a  regular 
system  of  administration,  with  its  headquarters  at  Paris;  and 
under  his  palnmage  the  public  lectures  delivered  at  Pr£-aux- 
Clcrcs  were  regulated  and  grouped  under  the  title  of  a  university 
in  i3oa 

This  university,  the  most  famous  and  flourishing  in  Christen- 
dom, considerably  augmented  the  local  population,  and  formed 
as  it  were  a  new  town  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  where  the  great 
fortified  precincts  of  the  Templars,  the  important  abbeys  of 
Ste  Genevieve.  St  Gennain-des-Pr£s  and  St  Viaor,  and  a  vast 

>  After  the  suppression  of  the  Templars  In  131a  the  Temple  was 
assigned  to  the  Knights  of  St  John.  It  was  used  as  a  state  prison 
in  the  14th  century,  and  as  barracks  in  the  i6th.  The  churcn  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  other  buildings  survived  in  the  17th  century. 
At  the  Revolution  the  keep  (1265  or  1270)  alone  survived  of  the 
Templars'  buildings.  It  was  here  that  Louis  XVI.  and  the  royal 
family  were  imprisoned.  It  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the 
Royalists,  and  was,  in  conseaucnce.  pulled  down  under  the  Empire 
in  181 1.    Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  riace  du  Temple. 


Carthusian  monastery  already  stood.  Colleges  were  erected  to 
receive  the  students  of  the  different  countries,  and  became  the 
great  meeting-place  of  the  studious  youth  of  all  Europe. 

The  right  side  of  the  river,  where  commerce  and  industry 
had  taken  up  their  abode,  and  where  the  Louvre,  the  abbey  of 
St  Martin,  and  a  large  number  of  secondary  religious  establish- 
ments were  already  erected,  became  a  centre  of  activity  at  least 
as  important  as  that  on  the  left.  The  old  suburbs,  too,  were 
now  incorporated  with  the  town  and  enclosed  in  the  new  line 
of  fortifications  constructed  by  Philip  Augustus,  which,  however, 
did  not  take  in  the  great  abbeys  on  the  kft  side  of  the  river,  and 
thus  obliged  them  to  build  defensive  works  of  their  own. 

Philip  Augustus  issued  from  the  Louvre  a  celebrated  order, 
that  the  streets  of  the  town  should  be  paved.  Not  far  from  his 
palace,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Halles  Centrales,  he  laid  out  an 
extensive  cemetery  and  a  market-place,  which  both  took  their 
name  from  the  Church  of  the  Innocents,  a  building  of  the  same 
reign,  destroyed  at  the  Revolution.  Fountains  were  placed  in 
all  the  quarters.  As  for  the  lighting  of  the  town,  till  the  close  of 
the  i6th  century  the  only  lamps  were  those  in  front  of  the 
madonnas  at  the  street  comers.  But  the  first  "  illumination  " 
of  Paris  occurred  tmder  Philip  Augustus:  on  his  return  from  a 
victorious  expedition  to  Flanders  in  1214  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
Parisians  as  a  conqueror;  and  the  public  rejoicings  lasted  for 
seven  days,  "interrupted  by  no  night,"  says  the  chronicler, 
alluding  to  the  torches  and  lamps  with  which  the  citizens  lighted 
up  the  fronts  of  their  houses.  Ferrand,  count  of  Flanders,  the 
traitor  vassal,  was  dragged  behind  the  king  to  the  dungeons  of 
the  Louvre. 

In  1 226  there  was  held  at  Paris  a  cotmcil  which,  by  excommuni- 
cating Raymond  VII.,  count  of  Toulouse,  helped  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  most  important  treaty  which  had  as  yet  been  signed 
in  the  capital  By  this  treaty  (April  12,  1229)  the  regent, 
Blanche  of  Castile,  the  widow  of  Louis  VIII.,  obtained  from 
Raymond  VII.  a  great  part  of  his  possessions,  while  the 
remainder  was  secured  to  the  house  of  Capet  through  the 
marriage  of  Alphonse  of  Poitiers,  brother  of  St  Louis,  with 
Jeanne,  the  heiress  of  Languedoc. 

In  affection  for  his  capital  St  Louis  equalled,  or  even  surpassed, 
his  grandfather  Philip,  and  Paris  reciprocated  his  goodwill. 
The  head  of  the  administration  was  at  that  time  the  provost 
of  Paris,  a  judiciary  magistrate  and  police  functionary  whose 
extensive  powers  had  given  rise  to  the  most  flagrant  abuses. 
Louis  IX.  reformed  this  office  and  filled  it  with  the  judge  of 
greatest  integrity  to  be  found  in  his  kingdom.  This  was  the 
famous  £tienne  Boileau,  who  showed  such  vigilance  and  upright- 
ness that  the  capital  was  completely  purged  of  evildoers;  the 
sense  of  security  thus  produced  attracted  a  certain  number  of 
new  inhabitants,  and,  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  revenue, 
increased  the  value  of  the  trade.  It  was  fitienne  Boileau  who, 
by  the  king's  express  command,  drew  up  those  statutes  of  the 
commercial  and  industrial  gilds  of  Paris  which,  modified  by  the 
necessities  of  new  times  and  the  caprice  of  princes,  remained  in 
force  till  the  Revolution. 

St  Louis  caused  a  partial  restoration  of  St  Germain  PAuxerrois, 
his  parish  church  (completed  in  the  15th  century,  and  deplorably 
altered  under  Louis  XV.);  and  besides  preferring  the  palace  of 
La  Cit£  to  the  Louvre,  he  entirely  rebuilt  it,  and  rendered  it 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  residences  of  his  time.  Of  this 
edifice  there  still  remain,  among  the  buildings  of  the  present 
Palais  de  Justice,  the  great  guard-room,  the  kitchens  with  their 
four  enormous  chimneys,  three  round  towers  on  the  quay,  and« 
one  of  the  marvels  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Sainte  Cbapelle, 
erected  In  1248  to  receive  the  crown  of  thorns  sent  from  Con- 
stantinople. This  church,  often  imitated  during  the  I3lh  and 
14th  centuries,  is  like  an  immense  shrine  in  open  work;  its 
large  windows  contain  admirable  stained  glass  of  its  own  date, 
and  its  paintings  and  sculptures  (restored  in  the  19th  century 
by  Viollet-Ie-Duc)  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  religious  beliefs 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  has  a  lower  storey  ingeniously  arranged, 
which  served  as  a  chapel  for  the  palace  servants.  The  Sainte 
Chapclle  was  designed  by  Pierre  de  Montereau,  one  of  the  most 
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cdebnited  architects  of  his  time,  to  whom  is  attributed  another 
marvel  still  extant,  the  refectory  of  the  abbey  of  St  Martin, 
now  occupied  by  the  library  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
des  Metiers.  This  incomparable  artist  was  buried  in  the  abbey 
of  St  Gennain-des-Pr£s,  where,  too,  he  had  raised  magnificent 
buildings  now  no  longer  existing.  Under  St  Louis,  Robert  do 
Sorbon,  a  common  priest,  founded  in  1253  an  unpretending 
theological  college  which  afterwards  became  the  celebrated 
faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  whose  decisions  were  wellnigh  as 
authoritative  as  those  of  Rome. 

The  capita]  of  France  had  but  a  feeble  share  In  the  coramuoal 
movement  which  in  the  north  charactcrixes  the  nth,  12th  and 
13th  centuries.  Ph&ccd  directly  under  the  central  power,  it  was 
never  strong  enough  to  force  concessions;  and  in  truth  it  did 
not  claim  them,  satisfied  with  the  advantages  of  all  kinds  secured 
for  it  by  its  political  position  and  its  university.  And,  besides, 
the  privileges  which  it  did  enjoy,  while  they  could  be  revoked 
at  the  king's  pleasure,  were  of  considerable  extent.  Its  inhabit- 
ants were  not  subjected  to  forced  kbour  or  arbitrary  imposts, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  citizens  and  their  commerce  and  industry 
were  protected  by  wise  regubtions.  The  university  and  all 
those  closely  connected  with  it  possessed  the  fullest  rights  and 
liberties.  There  was  a  municipal  or  bourgeois  militia,  which 
rendered  the  greatest  service  to  Philip  Augustus  and  St  Louis, 
but  afterwards  became  an  instrument  of  revolt.  The  communal 
administration  devolved  on  icluvins  or  juris,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  notables,  chose  a  nominal  mayor  called  provost  of 
the  merchants  (prMU  des  marckands).  The  powen  of  this 
official  had  been  grievously  curtailed  in  favour  of  the  provost 
of  Paris  and  his  lieutenants,  named  by  the  soverdgn.  His  main 
duties  were  to  regulate  the  price  of  provisions  and  to  control 
the  incidence  of  taxation  on  merchandise.  He  was  the  chief 
inspector  of  bridges  and  public  wells,  superintendent  of  the 
river  police,  and  commander  of  th^  guard  of  the  city  walls,  which 
{t  was  also  his  duty  to  keep  in  repair.  And,  finally,  he  had 
jurisdiction  in  commercial  affairs  until  the  creation  of  the 
consuUr  tribunals  by  the  chancellor  Michel  L'Hdpital.  The 
violent  attempts  made  by  £tienne  Marcel  in  the  14th  century, 
and  those  of  the  communes  of  1793  and  1871,  showed  what 
reason  royalty  had  to  fear  too  great  an  expansion  of  the 
municipal  power  at  Paris. 

The  town  council  met  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  in  an 
unpretending  house  on  Ste  Genevieve,  near  the  dty  walls  on 
the  left  side  of  the  river.  The  municipal  assemblies  were 
afterwards  held  near  the  Place  de  Grftve,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  river,  in  the  "  Maison  aux  Pilien,"  which  Francis  I.  allowed 
to  be  replaced  by  an  imposing  h6tel  de  ville. 

The  last  of  the  direct  descendants  of  Capet,  and  the  first 
two  Valois  kings  did  little  for  their  capital.  Philip  the  Fair, 
however,  increased  its  political  importance  by  maldng  it  the 
scat  of  the  highest  court  in  the  kingdom,  the  parlement,  which 
he  oiganixed  between  130a  and  1304,  and  to  which  he  surrendered 
a  part  of  his  dU  palace.  Under  the  three  sons  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
the  Tour  de  Nesle,  which  stood  opposite,  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  buildings  of  the  Institute,  was  the  scene  of  frightful 
orgies,  equally  celebrated  in  history  and  romance.  One  of 
the  queens,  who,  if  the  chronicles  are  to  be  trusted,  took  part 
in  these  expiated  her  crimes  in  Ch&teau-Gaillard,  where  she 
was  strangled  in  13x5  by  order  of  her  husband,  Louis  X.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  War  of  the  Hundred  Years,  Paris  escaped 
being  taken  by  the  English,  but  felt  the  effects  of  the  national 
misfortunes.  Whilst  destitution  excited  in  the  country  the 
revolt  of  the  Jacquerie,  in  the  dty  the  miseries  of  the  time  were 
attributed  to  the  vices  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  dtizens 
seemed  ready  for  insurrection.  The  provost  of  the  merchants, 
£tienne  Marcd,  equally  endowed  with  coufage  and  intellect, 
sought  to  turn  this  double  movement  to  account  in  the  interest 
of  the  munidpal  liberties  of  Paris  and  of  constitutional  guaran- 
tecs.  The  cause  which  he  supported  was  lost  through  the 
violence  of  his  own  acts.  Not  content  with  having  massacred 
two  ministers  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  dauphin  Charles,  who 
was  regent  whilst  his  father  John  lay  captive  In  Londra,  he 


joined  the  Jacquerie,  and  was  not  afraid  to  call  into'  Psiis 
the  king  of  Navarre,  Charles  the  Bad,  a  notorious  firebrand, 
who  at  that  time  was  making  common  cause  with  the  English. 
Public  sentiment,  at  first  favourable  to  BCarcd's  schemes,  thntk 
from  open  treason.  A  watch  was  set  on  him,  and,  at  the  Bx>xDeot 
when,  having  the  keys  of  the  town  in  his  possession  in  virtae 
of  his  offitt,  he  was  preparing  to  open  one  of  the  gates,  be  was 
assassinated  by  order  of  Jean  MalUard,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
miliu,  on  the  night  of  the  31st  of  July  1358.  Marcd  had  ea- 
larged  Philip  Augustus's  line  of  fortifications  00  the  right  side 
of  the  river,  and  had  begun  a  new  one. 

When  he  became  king  in  1364,  Charles  V.  forgot  the  outrages 
he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Parisians  during  his  regency. 
He  robbed  the  Louvre  to  some  extent  of  its  military  equipmeot, 
in  order  to  make  it  a  convenient  and  sumptuous  rcsidcnct; 
his  open-work  staircases  and  his  galleries  are  mentioned  in  tencs 
of  the  highest  praise  by  writen  of  the  time.  This  did  oot, 
however,  remain  always  his  favourite  palace;  having  baUt  or 
rebuilt  in  the  St  Antoine  quarter  the  mansion  of  St  Paul  or 
St  Pol,  he  was  particularly  fond  of  living  in  it  during  the  kttcr 
part  of  his  life,  and  it  was  there  that  he  died  in  13801  It  vis 
Charies  V.  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  provost  of  Paris,  Hogoes 
Aubriot,  erected  the  famous  Bastille  to  protect  the  St  Antoiae 
gate  as  part  of  an  enlarged  scheme  of  fortification.  A  Ubntj 
which  he  founded — a  rich  one  for  the  times — became  the  nodccs 
of  the  national  library.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  npper 
portions  of  the  Sainte  Chapdle,  which  were  altered  or  reoa- 
structed  by  this  prince  or  his  son  Charles  VL,  there  are  no  remai&s 
of  the  buildings  of  Charles  V. 

The  reign  of  Charles  VL  was  as  disastrous  for  the  dty  as  that 
of  his  father  had  been  prosperous.  From  the  very  acccsssca 
of  the  new  king,  the  dtizens,  who  had  for  some  time  been  rdietcd 
by  a  great  reduction  of  the  taxes,  and  had  recdved  a  ptoicise 
of  further  alleviation,  found  themsdves  subjected  to  the  aost 
odious  fiscal  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  king's  unde,  who  vas 
not  satisfied  with  the  well-stored  treasury  of  Charies  V.,  whidihe 
had  unscrupulously  pillaged.  In  March  1383  occurred  what  is 
called  the  revolt  of  the  "  Maillotins  "  {U.  men  with  nuOetsl 
Preoccupied  with  his  expedition  against  the  Flemings,  Charles 
VI.  delayed  putting  down  the  revolt,  and  for  the  moneat 
remitted  the  new  taxes.  On  his  victorious  return  00  the  zctb 
of  January  1383,  the  Parisians  in  alarm  drew  up  thcL  forces 
in  front  of  the  town  gates  under  the  pretext  of  showing  their 
sovereign  what  aid  he  might  derive  from  them,  but  reaDy  ]m 
order  to  intimidate  him.  They  were  ordered  to  retire  wiiLa 
the  walls  and  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  they  obeyed.  The 
king  and  his  undes,  having  destroyed  the  gates,  aude  their 
way  into  Paris  as  into  a  besieged  city;  and  with  thedecapitatfca 
of  Desmarets,  one  of  the  most  faithful  servants  of  the  Crova, 
began  a  series  of  bloody  executions.  Ostensibly  through  rbe 
intercession  of  the  regents  an  end  was  put  to  Uiat  spedcs  cf 
severities,  a  heavy  fine  being  substituted,  much  larger  inamocat 
than  the  annual  value  of  the  abolished  taxes.  The  mtmidpJ 
administration  was  suspended  for  several  years,  and  its  foactiocs 
bestowed  on  the  provost  of  Paris,  a  magistrate  nominated  hj 
the  Crown. 

The  calamities  which  followed  were  due  to  the  vtakaess 
and  incapadty  of  the  government,  given  over,  because  of  tif 
madness  of  Charles  VI.,  to  the  intrigues  of  a  wicked  qaecs 
and  of  princes  who  brought  the  most  bloodthirsty  passioos  t» 
the  service  of  thdr  boundless  ambition.  First  cane  the  nnixT 
between  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  brongfat  to  u 
end  in  1407  by  assassination  of  the  former.  Next  followd  the 
relentless  struggle  for  supremacy  between  two  hostik  ptitis: 
the  Armagnacs  on  one  side,  commanded  by  Count  Bcziani  flf 
Armagnac  (who  for  a  brief  period  had  the  title  of  constatie). 
and  supported  by  the  nobles  and  burgesses;  and  on  the  other 
side  the  Burgundians,  depending  on  the  common  people,  n^ 
recognizing  John  the  Feariess,  duke  of  Burgundy,  as  their  had 
The  mob  was  headed  by  a  skinner  at  th^  H6tel  Dicn  afied 
Simon  Caboche,  and  hence  the  name  Cabcekkms  was  given  ts 
the  Buffundian  party  in  Piarit.   They  became  aBasicn  «f  f^ 
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in*  i4i>  And  1413;  hat  to  yidknt  were  tlieir  ereoMt  that  the 
most  timid  rose  in  revolt,  and  the  dedmated  bourgeoisie  managed 
by  a  bold  stroke  to  recover  possession  of  the  town.  The 
Armagnacs  again  entered  Paris,  but  their  intrigues  with  En|^and 
and  their  t3rranny  rendered  them  odious  in  their  turn;  the 
Burgundians  were  recalled  in  1418,  and  returned  with  Caboche 
and  a  formidable  band  of  pillagers  and  assassins.  Perrinet 
Lederc,  son  of  a  bourgeois  guard,  secretly  opened  the  gates 
to  them  one  night  in  May.  The  king  resided  in  the  H6tel 
St  Paul,  an  unconscious  spectator  of  those  savage  scenes  which 
the  princes  Louis  and  John,  successively  dauphim,  were  helpless 
to  prevent. 

The  third  dauphin,  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  Vn.,  managed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  dvfl  war,  but  it  was  by  a  crime  as  base 
as  it  was  impolitic — the  assassination  of  John  the  Fearless  on 
the  bridge  of  Montereau  in  r4i9.  Next  year  a  treaty,  from  the 
ignominy  of  which  Paris  happily  escaped,  gave  a  daughter  of 
Charles  VI.  to  Henry  V.  of  ^igland,  and  along  with  her,  in  ^ite 
of  the  Salic  law,  the  crown  of  France.  The  king  of  England 
made  his  entry  into  Paris  in  December  1410,  and  was  there 
recdved  with  a  solemnity  which  ill  concealed  the  misery  and 
real  consternation  of  the  poor  people  crushed  by  fifteen  years 
of  murders,  pillage  and  famine.  Charles  VI.  remained  almost 
abandoned  at  the  H6td  St  Paul,  where  he  died  in  1422,  whilst 
his  son-in-kiw  went  to  hold  a  brilliant  court  at  the  Louvre 
and  Vincennes.  Henry  V.  of  England  also  died  in  142  a. 
His  son  Henry  VI.,  then  one  year  old,  came  to  Paris  nine 
yean  later  to  be  crowned  at  Notre  Dame,  and  the  city 
continued  under  the  government  of  the  duke  of.  Bedford  ti&  h^ 
death  in  r435. 

The  English  rule  was  a  mild  one,  but  it  was  not  signalized 
by  the  execution  of  any  of  those  works  of  utility  or  ornament 
so  characteristic  of  the  kings  of  France.  The  choir  of  St  Severin, 
however,  shows  a  style  of  architecture  peculiarly  English,  and 
Sauval  reUtes  that  the  duke  of  Bedford  erected  in  the  Louvre 
a  fine  gallery  decorated  with  paintings.  Without  assuming 
the  mission  of  delivering  Paris,  Joan  of  Arc,  remaining  with 
Charles  VII.  after  his  coronation  at  Reims,  led  him  towards  the 
capital;  but  the  badly  conducted  and  abortive  enterprise  almost 
proved  fatal  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  who  was  severely  wounded 
at  the  assault  of  the  gate  of  St  Honors  on  the  8th  of  September 
1439.  The  siege  having  been  raised,  Charles  awaited  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Parisians  themsdves  upon  the  defection  of  the 
Burgundians  and  the  surrender  of  St  Denis.  The  St  Jacques 
gate  was  opened  by  the  dtirens  of  the  guard  to  the  constable  de 
Richemont*  on  the  r3th  of  April  1436;  but  the  sdenm  entry  of 
the  king  did  not  take  place  till  November  of  the  following  year; 
subsequently  occupied  by  his  various  expeditions  or  attracted 
by  his  residences  in  Berry  or  Touraine,  he  spent  but  little  time 
in  Paris,  where  he  retired  either  to  the  H6td  St  Paul  or  to  a 
neighbouring  palace,  Les  ToOmdles,  which  had  been  acquired 
by  his  father. 

Louis  XI.  made  equal  uie  of  St  Paul  and  Les  Toumelles,  but 
towards  the  dose  of  his  life  he  immured  himself  at  Plessis-les- 
Tottxs:  It  was  in  his  reign,  in  1469,  that  the  first  French  printing- 
press  was  set  up  in  the  Sorbonne.  Charles  VIII.  scarcely  left 
Plessis-les-Tours  and  Amboise  except  to  go  to  Italy;  Louis  XII. 
alternated  between  the  castle  at  Blois  and  the  palace  of  Les 
Toumdles,  where  he  died  on  the  ist  of  Januaiy  151 5. 

Francis  I.  lived  at  Chambord,  at  Fontainebleau,  at  St  Germain, 
and  at  VxUers-Cotterets;  but  he  proposed  to  form  at  Paris  a 
residence  in  keeping  with  the  taste  of  the  Renaissance.  Paris  had 
remained  for  more  than  thirty  years  almost  a  stranger  to  the 
artistic  movement  begun  between  1498  and  1500,  after  the 
Italian  expedition.  Previous  to  1533,  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  H6td  de  Ville  and  the  church  of  St  Eustache, 
Paris  did  not  possess,  apart  from  the  "  Court  of  Accounts," 
any  important  building  in  the  new  style.  Between  isij  and 
1540  Francis  I.  demolished  the  old  Louvre,  and  in  r54x  Pierre 
Lescot  began  a  new  palace  four  times  as  large,  which  was 

*  Arthur,  cari  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Arthur  HL  (s.*.)i  duke 
of  Brittany. 
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not  finished  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.  The  buOdings  were  not 
sufficiently  advanced  under  Hciuy  II.  to  allow  of  his  leaving 
Les  Tourndles,  where  in  r  5  59  he  died  from  a  wound  received 
at  a  tournament.  His  widow,  Catherine  de'  Media,  imraedialcly 
caused  this  palace  to  be  demolished,  and  sent  her  three  sons- 
Francis  II.,  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III. — to  the  unfinished 
Louvre.  Outside  the  line  of  the  fortifications  she  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  ChAteau  des  Tuileries  as  a  residence  for 
herself. 

Of  the  three  brothers,  it  was  Charies  DC.  who  resided  most  at 
the  Louvre;  it  was  there  that  in  157a  he  signed  the  order  for 
the  massacre  of  St  Barthobmew.  Henry  III.  remained  for  the 
most  part  at  Blois,  and  hardly  came  to  Paris  except  to  be  wititess 
of  the  power  of  his  enemies,  the  Guises. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  kings,  the  League  had 
made  Paris  a  centre  of  opposition.  The  munidpal  militia  were 
restored  and  reorganised;  each  of  the  16  quarters  or  arron- 
dissements  had  to  dect  a  deputy  for  the  central  councfl,  which 
became  the  council,  or  rather  faction,  of  The  Sixteen,  and  for  four 
yean,  from  1587  to  i59r,  hdd  the  dty  under  a  yoke  of  iron. 
Henry  III.,  having  come  to  the  Louvre  in  1588,  unwiUingly 
recdved  there  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  while  endeavouring  to 
take  measures  for  his  own  protection  provoked  a  riot  known 
as  the  Day  of  the  Barricades  (May  r»).  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  escaped  from  his  palace,  which  at  that  time  had  no 
communication  with  the  country,  and  which  Henry  IV.  after- 
wards  proposed  to  unite  with  the  TuDeries  in  order  to  provide 
a  sure  means  of  escape  in  case  of  need. 

When,  after  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Guise  at  Blois  at  the 
dose  of  1588,  Henry  IIL  desired  to  return  to  Paris,  he  was  not 
yet  master  of  the  dty,  and  was  obliged  to  besiege  it  in  concert 
with  his  presumptive  heir,  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  operations 
were  suddenly  interrupted  on  the  ist  of  August  1589,  by  the 
assassination  of  the  king,  and  Henry  IV.  carried  his  arms  else* 
where.  He  returned  with  his  victorious  forces  in  1590.  This 
second  siege  lasted  more  than  four  yean,  and  was  marked  by 
terrible  suflfering,  produced  by  famine  and  the  tyranny  of  The 
Sixteen,  who  were  supported  by  the  intrigues  of  the  king  of 
Spain  and  the  violent  harangues  of  the  preachers.  Even  the 
conversion  of  the  king  did  not  allay  the  spirit  of  fanaticism,  for 
the  king's  sincerity  was  suspected,  and  the  words  (which  history, 
however,  fails  to  substantiate),  *'  Paris  is  surdy  worth  a  mass," 
were  attributed  to  him.  But  after  the  coronation  of  the  king 
at  Chartres  the  commonalty  of  Paris,  weary  of  intriguing  with 
strangen  and  Leaguen,  gave  such  dedded  expression  to  its 
feelings  that  those  of  its  leaden  who  had  kept  aloof,  or  broken 
off  from  the  faction  of  The  Sixteen  attached  themsdves  to  the 
parlement,  which  had  already  evaded  the  ambitious  designs 
of  the  king  of  Spain;  and  after  various  negotiations  the  provost 
of  the  merchants,  L'Huillier,  offered  the  keys  of  the  dty  to 
Henry  IV.  on  the  sand  of  March  1594.  The  king  met  no  ttahi- 
ance  except  on  the  part  of  a  company  of  German  landsknechts, 
which  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  studoits  of  the  university, 
who,  steeped  in  the  doctrines  of  the  League,  tried  to  hold  thdt 
quarter  against  the  royal  troops,  but  were  dispersed.  The 
Spanish  soldiers  who  had  remained  In  the  town  decamped 
next  day. 

.  Henry  IV.,  who  carried  on  the  building  of  the  Louvre,  was 
the  last  monarch  who  occupied  it  as  a  regular  residence. 
Attempts  on  his  life  were  made  from  time  to  time,  and  at  last, 
on  the  14th  of  May  16x0,  he  fell  under  Ravaillac's  knife  near 
the  market-house  in  Rue  de  la  Ferronnerie. 

Whether  royalty  gave  it  the  benefit  of  its  presence  or  not, 
Paris  continued  all  the  same  to  increase  in  political  importance 
and  in  population.  Here  b  the  picture  of  the  dty  presented 
about  is6o  byMicbd  de  Castdnau,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
chromden  of  the  x6th  century: — 

"  Paris  b  the  capital  of  all  the  kingdom,  and  one 'of  the  most 

famous  in  the  world,  as  well  for  the  splendour  of  its  parlement 

(which  is  an  illustrious  company  of  thirty  judges  attended  by  three 

hundred  advocates  and  more,  who  have  reputation  in  all  Christendom 

I  of  bdng  the  beat  seen  in  human  bws  and  acquainted  with  juftice> 

1  as  for  iu  faculty  of  theology  and  for  the  other  tongues  and  sdences^ 
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which  shine  more  ia  thb  town  than  in  any  other  in  the  world, 
besides  the  mechanic  ahs  and  the  marvellous  trafiic  which  render 
it  very  populous,  rich  and  opulent ;  in  such  sort  that  the  other  towns 
of  France  and  all  the  magistrates  and  subjects  ha\-e  their  eyes 
directed  thither  as  to  die  model  of  their  decisions  and  their  political 
administrations." 

Castelnau  spoke  rather  as  a  statesman  and  a  magistrate, 
and  did  not  look  dose  enough  lo  see  that  the  university  was 
beginning  to  decline.  The  progress  of  the  sciences  somewhat 
lessened  the  importance  of  its  classes,  too  specially  devoted 
to  theology  and  literature;  the  eyes  of  men  were  turned  towards 
Italy,  which  was  then  considered  the  great  centre  of  intellectual 
advance;  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits  were  formidable  rivals;  the 
triumphs  of  Protestantism  deprived  it  of  most  of  the  students, 
who  used  to  flock  to  it  from  England,  Germany  and  Scandi- 
navia; and  finally  the  unfortunate  part  it  pla^  in  political 
affairs  weakened  its  influence  so  much  that,  after  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  it  no  longer  sent  its  deputies  to  the  states-general 

If  the  dty  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  ndther  extended  its 
drcuit  nor  increased  its  population,  it  began  in  the  i6th  century 
to  be  filled  with  large  mansionr.  (h6tels),  and  its  communi- 
cations with  the  right  bank  were  rendered  easier  and  more 
direct  when  Henry  IV.  constructed  adoss  the  lower  end  of  the 
island  of  La  Cit6  the  Pont  Neuf,  which,  though  retaining  its 
original  name,  is  now  the  oldest  bridge  in  Paris.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  river  commerce  and  the  progress  of  centralization 
continued  to  attract  new  inhabitants,  and  old  villages  become 
suburbs  were  enclosed  within  the  line  of  a  basUoned  first 
enceinte,  the  ramparts  of  £tienne  Marcd  being,  however,  still 
left  untouched.  Although  Louis  XIII.,  except  during  his 
minority,  rarely  stayed  much  in  Paris,  he  was  seldom  long 
absent  from  it.  His  mother,  Mary  de'  Medid,  built  the  palace 
of  the  Luxembourg,  which,  after  being  extended  under  Louis 
Philippe,  became  the  seat  of  the  senate. 

Louis  XIII.  finished,  with  the  exception  ol  the  eastern  front, 
the  buildings  endosing  the  square  court  of  the  Louvre,  and 
carried  on  the  wing  which  was  to  join  the  palace  to  the  Tuileries. 
Queen  Anne  of  Austria  founded  the  Val  de  Grftce,  the  dome  of 
which,  afterwards  painted  on  the  interior  by  Mignard,  remains 
one  of  the  finest  in  Paris.  Richelieu  built  for  himself  the  Palais 
Royal,  since  restored,  and  rebuilt  the  Sorbonne,  where  now 
stands  his  magnificent  tomb  by  Girardon.  The  island  of  St 
Louis  above  La  Cit6,  till  then  occupied  by  gardens  and  meadows, 
became  a  populous  parish,  whose  streets  were  laid  out  in  straight 
lines,  and  whose  finest  houses  still  date  from  the  i7tb  century. 
Building  also  went  on  in  the  Quartier  du  Marais  (quarter  of 
the  marsh);  and  the  whole  of  the  Place  Royale  (now  Place  des 
Voages),  with  its  curious  arcaded  galleries,  bdongs  to  this  period. 
The  church  of  St  Paul  and  St  Louis  was  built  by  the  Jesuits 
beside  the  ruins  of  the  old  H6tel  St  Paul;  the  church  of  St  Gervais 
recdved  a  facade  which  has  become  in  our  time  too  famoxis. 
St  £tienne  du  Mont  and  St  Eustache  were  completed  (in  the 
latter  case  with  the  exception  of  the  front).  The  beautiful 
Salle  des  Pas-Perdus  (Hall  of  Lost  Footsteps)  was  added  to 
the  Palais  de  Justice.  Besides  these  buildings  and  extensions 
Paris  was  indebted  to  Louis  XUI.  and  his  minister  Richelieu 
for  three  important  institutions — the  royal  printing  press  in 
1620,  the  Jardin  des  Plantcs  in  1626,  and  the  French  Academy 
in  1635.  The  bishopric  of  Paris  was  separated  from  thatoif 
Sens  and  erected  into  an  archbishopric  in  1623. 

As  memorials  of  Mazarin  Paris  still  possesses  the  College  des 
(^atre-Nations,  erected  with  one  of  his  legades  immediiately 
after  his  death,  and  since  s^>propriated  to  the  Institute,  and 
the  palace  which,  enlarged  in  the  xgth  century,  now  accom- 
modates the  national  library. 

The  stormy  minority  of  Louis  XTV.  was  spent  at  St  Germain 
and  Paris,  where  the  court  was  hdd  at  the  Palais  Royal.  The 
intrigues  of  the  prince  of  Cond6,  Cardinal  de  Rets,  and  (for 
a  brief  space)  Turenne  resulted  in  a  siege  of  Paris,  during  which 
more  epigrams  than  balls  were  fired  off;  but  the  cannon  of  the 
Bastille,  discharged  by  order  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier. 
enabled  Cond6  to  enter  the  dty.  Bloody  riots  followed,  and 
came  to  an  end  only  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  populace  and 


its  voiuntary  tubmissioa  to  the  king.  ■  Though  Louis  XIV. 
ceased  to  sUy  in  Paris  after  he  grew  up,  he  did  not  n^lect  the 
work  of  embellishment.  On  the  Mte  of  the  fortifications  of 
£lienne  Marcel,  which  during  the  previous  hundred  years  had 
been  gradually  disappearing,  he  laid  out  the  line  of  boulevards 
connecting  the  quarter  of  the  BasttUe  with  that  of  the  Madddne. 
Though  he  no  longer  inhabited  the  Louvre  (and  it  never  was 
again  the  seat  of  royalty),  be  caused  the  great  colonnade  10  be 
constructed  after  the  plans  of  Claude  Perrault.  This  immense 
and  imposing  facade,  548  ft.  long,  has  the  defect  of  bdng  quiie 
out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  which  it  hides 
instead  of  introducing.  The  same  desire  for  effect,  altogeihcr 
irrespective  of  congruity,  appears  again  in  the  observatory 
erected  by  the  same  Perrault,  without  the  smallest  considcraiioa 
of  the  wise  suggestions  made  by  Cassini.  The  Place  Vend6me, 
the  Place  des  Victoircs,  the  triumphal  gates  of  St  Denis  and 
St  Martin  and  several  fountains,  are  also  productions  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  hospital  of  La  Salp^tridrc,  with  its 
majestically  dmple  dome,  was  finished  by  Liberal  Bnunt.  The 
H6td  des  Invalides,  one  of  the  finest  institutions  of  the  gnnd 
monarque,  was  also  erected,  with  its  chapel,  between  1671  and 
>675i  by  Bruant;  but  it  vras  reserved  for  the  architect  Hardovia 
Mansart  to  give  to  this  imposing  edifice  a  complement  worthy 
of  itself:  it  was  he  who  raised  the  dome,  admirable  alike  for  its 
proportions,  for  the  excellent  distribution  of  its  ornaments, 
and  for  its  gilded  lantern,  which  rises  344  ft.  above  the  grouad. 
"  Private  persons,"  says  Voluire,  *'  in  imitation  of  their  king, 
raised  a  thousand  splendid  edifices.  The  number  increased 
so  greatly  that  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palais  Ro>-aI 
and  of  St  Sulpice  there  were  formed  in  Paris  two  new  to«as 
much  finer  than  the  old  one."  All  the  aristocracy  had  not 
thought  fit  to  take  up  their  residence  at  Veisaillcs,  and  the 
great  geniuses  of  the  century,  Comeille,  Racine,  La  Fonlaiae, 
Moliire,  Madame  de  S^ign6,  had  their  houses  in  Paris;  there 
also  was  the  H6td  de  Rambouillet,  so  famous  in  the  litcnry 
history  of  the  X7th  century. 

The  halls  of  the  Palais  Royal  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV. 
were  the  scene  of  the  excesses  of  the  regency;  later  on  the  king 
from  time  to  time  resided  at  the  Tuileries,  which  hencdorrad 
came  to  be  customarily  regarded  as  the  official  seat  of  the 
monarchy.  To  the  rdgn  of  Louis  XV.  are  due  the  rebuakliAf  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  the  "  Place  "  now  called  De  la  Conomle,  the 
military  school,  the  greater  part  of  the  church  of  Ste  Genevtfve. 
or  Pantheon  (a  masterpiece  of  the  architect  Soufflot)*  the  dnmi 
of  St  Roch,  the  palace  of  the  £lys6e  (now  the  residence  of  tie 
president  of  the  republic),  the  Palais  Bourbon  (with  the  exorpdoa 
of  the  facade),  now  occupied  by  the  chamber  of  deputies,  aad 
the  mint,  a  majestic  and  scholariy  work  by  the  architect  Antoiae, 
as  well  as  the  rebuilding  of  the  (}olUge  de  France. 

Louis  XVI.  finished  or  vigorously  carried  on  the  works  bcgaa 
by  his  grandfather.  He  did  not  come  to  live  in  Paris  till  cks- 
pelled  by  the  Revolution.  That  historical  movement  begu 
indeed  at  Versailles  on  the  X7th  of  June  1789,  when  the  states- 
general  were  transformed  into  a  constituent  assembly;  but  the 
first  act  of  violence  which  proved  the  starting-point  of  all  its 
excesses  was  performed  in  Paris  on  the  14th  of  July  t:S4 
when  Paris  inaugurated,  with  the  capture  of  the  Bast^  ia 
"  national  guard,"  organized  and  then  commanded  by  tbe 
cdebratsd  La  Fayette.  At  the  same  time  the  assassinatjcs 
of  the  last  provost  of  the  merchants,  Jacques  de  Flesseikss  t^vt 
the  opportunity  of  estaUishing,  with  more  extended  po«e:s» 
the  wutirie  (mayoralty)  of  Paris,  which  was  first  ocoi^ed  by 
Bailly,  and  soon  became,  under  the  title  of  oommone,  a  polukil 
power  capable  of  effectivdy  ooonterbalandng  the  ceaizal 
authority.' 

Paris  had  at  that  time  once  more  outgrown  its  Units.  Tbr 
quarter  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  had  more  than  docbsr: 
its  extent  by  the  accession  of  the  great  monasteries,  the  faubocrp 
of  St  Germain  and  St  Maroeau,  the  Jardin  des  Plantcs,  a^ 

*  Owing  to  the  armed  and  orgaaited  revolutionary  dements  ." 
the  assemblies  of  the  Sections,  which  enabled  the 
commune  to  direct  and  control  popular  imenks. 
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the  whole  of  Mont  Ste  Genevieve.  The  line  of  the  new  enceinte 
is  still  mariied  by  a  circuit  of  boulevards  passing  from  the 
Champs  de  Man  at  Pont  d'Austerlitx  by  Place  de  I'Enfer  and 
Place  d'ltalie.  Similar  enlargements,  also  marked  out  by  a 
series  of  boulevards,  incorporated  with  the  town  on  the  right 
aide  of  the  faubouigs  of  St  Antoine  and  Poissonnidre  and  the 
quarters  of  La  Cbausste  d'Antin  and  Chaillot.  In  1784  was 
begun,  instead  of  a  line  of  fortifications,  a  simple  customs-wall, 
with  sixty  propylaea  or  pavilions  in  a  heavy  but  characteristic 
style,  of  which  the  finest  are  adorned  with  columns  or  pilasters 
like  those  of  Pacstum.  In  front  of  the  Place  du  Tr6ne  (now 
Place  de  ia  Nation),  which  formed  as  it  were  a  facade  for  Paris 
on  the  east  side,  there  were  erected  two  lofty  rostral  columns 
bearing  the  statues  of  Philip  Augustus  and  St  Louis.  Towards 
the  west,  the  city  front  was  the  Place  Louis  XV.  (Place  de  la 
Concorde),  preceded  by  the  magnificent  avenue  of  the  Champs 
£l^es.  Between  the  barriers  of  La  Villette  and  Pantin, 
where  the  highways  for  Flanders  and  Germany  terminated, 
was  built  a  monumental  rotunda  flanked  on  the  ground  floor  by 
four  peristyles  arranged  as  a  Greek  cross,  and  in  the  second 
storey  lighted  by  low  arcades  supported  by  columns  of  the 
Paestum  type.  None  of  these  works  were  completed  till  the 
time  of  the  empire.  It  was  also  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  under  the  first  republic,  that  the  quarter  of 
La  Chauss^e  d'Antin  was  built. 

The  history  of  Paris  during  the  Revolutionary  period  is 
the  history  rather  of  France,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  the 
whole  wcrid  (see  France:  History;  French  REVOitmoN;  and 
the  articles  on  the  Jacobins  and  other  clubs).  During  the 
Consulate  hardly  anything  of  note  took  place  at  Paris  except 
the  explosion  of  the  infernal  machine  directed  against  Bonaparte 
on  the  24th  of  December  1800. 

The  coronation  of  Napoleon  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  was  celebrated 
in  Notre  Dame  on  the  and  of  December  1804.  Eight  years 
later,  during  the  Russian  campaign,  the  conspiracy  of  General 
Malet,  happily  suppressed,  was  on  the  point  of  letting  loose  on 
all  France  a  dreadfid  dvil  war.  The  empire,  however,  was 
then  on  the  wane,  and  Paris  was  witness  of  its  fall  when,  after 
a  battle  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre  and  at  the  barrilre  de 
Clichy,  the  city  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  allies  on  the 
30th  of  March  1814. 

For  the  next  two  months  the  dty  was  in  the  occupation  of 
the  allies  and  witnessed  a  hitherto  unique  assembly  of  sovereigns 
and  statesmen.  Their  deliberations  issued  on  the  30th  of  May 
X814  in  the  first  treaty  of  Paris  (see  Paris,  Treaties  of^  below). 
So  far  as  the  dty  itself  was  concerned,  the  only  permanent 
loss  that  it  suffered  through  the  occupation  was  that  of  the  art 
treasures  with  which  Napoleon  had  enriched  it  at  the  expense 
of  other  capitals;  among  these  were  many  paintings  and  pieces 
of  statuary  from  the  Louvre,  and  the  famous  bronze  horses 
from  Venice,  which  were  taken  down  from  the  triumphal  arch 
of  the  Carrousel  and  restored  to  the  facade  of  St  Mark's.  The 
expressed  determination  of  BlQcher  and  his  Prussians  to  blow 
up  the  Pont  de  J6na,  built  to  commemorate  Napoleon's  crush- 
ing victory  of  1806,  was  frustrated  by  the  vigorous  intervention 
iA  Wellington  and  of  the  emperor  Alexander  I. 

Paris  under  the  Restoration  witnessed  the  revival  of  religious 
ceremonials  to  which  it  had  long  been  unaccustomed,  notably 
the  great  Corpus  Christi  procession,  in  which  the  king  himself 
carried  a  candle.  Then  came  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba 
(March  181 5)  and  the  interlude  of  the  Hundred  Days.  After 
Waterloo,  though  there  was  fighting  round  Paris,  there  was 
no  effort  to  defend  the  dty  against  the  allied  armies;  for  the 
Parisians  had  grown  thoiuughly  weary  of  Napoleon,  and  Louis 
XVIII.,  though  he  returned  "in  the  baggage  train  of  the 
enemy,"  was  received  by  the  populace  with  rapturous  acclama- 
tion (see  Loms  XVIII.).  The  second  treaty  of  Paris  was 
signed  on  the  20th  of  November  of  the  same  year  (see  below). 
It  left  France  in  the  occupation  of  150,000  foreign  troops, 
and  the  crown  and  government  under  the  tutelage  of  a  committee 
of  representatives  of  the  fordgn  great  powers  in  Paris. 

Pans  now  became  the  centre  of  the  royalist  reaction,  and  of 


a  political  proscription  which  reflected,  though  without  iU 
popular  excesses,  the  White  Terror  of  the  South.  The  most 
conspicuous  event  of  this  time  was  the  tragedy  of  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Marshal  Ney  {q.v).  For  the  rest,  the  only 
event  of  note  that  occurred  in  Paris  under  Louis  XVIII.  was 
the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Berry  by  Louvd  on  the  X3th 
of  February  1820.  Ten  years  later  the  revolution  of  1830,* 
splendidly  commemorated  by  the  Column  of  July  in  Place 
de  la  Bastile,  put  Charles  X.  to  flight  and  inaugurated  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  troublous  period  which  was  dosed  by 
the  revolution  of  1848  and  a  new  republic.  It  was  this  reign, 
however,  that  surrounded  Paris  with  bastioned  fortifications 
with  ditches  and  detached  forts,  the  outcome  of  the  warlike  fever 
aroused  by  the  exclusion  of  France  from  the  treaty  of  London 
of  1840  (see  Mehemet  Au).  The  republic  of  1848  brought  no 
greater  quiet  to  the  dty  than  did  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 
The  most  terrible  insurrection  was  that  of  the  ajrd-adth  of 
June  1848,  distinguished  by  the  devotion  and  heroic  death  of 
the  Archbishop  Affre.  It  was  quelled  by  General  Cavaignac, 
who  then  for  some  months  held  the  executive  power.  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  next  became  president  of  the  republic,  and  after 
dissolving  the  chamber  of  deputies  on  the  2nd  of  December 
185 1,  caused  himself  to  be  ^proclaimed  emperor  just  a  year 
later. 

The  second  empire  completed  that  material  transformation 
of  Paris  which  had  already  been  begun  at  the  fall  of  the  andcnt 
monarchy.  First  came  numerous  cases  of  destruction  and 
demolition  caused  by  the  suppression  of  the  old  monasteries 
and  of  many  parish  churches.  A  number  of  medieval  buildings, 
civil  or  military,  were  cleared  away  for  the  sake  of  regularity 
of  plan  and  improvements  in  the  public  streets,  or  to  satisfy 
the  taste  of  the  owners,  who  thought  more  of  their  comfort 
or  profit  than  of  the  historic  interest  of  their  old  mansions  or 
houses. 

It  was  under  the  first  empire  that  the  new  series  of  improve- 
ments were  inaugurated  which  have  made  Paris  a  modern  dty. 
Napoleon  began  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  built  along  this  street  the 
wing  intended  to  connect  the  Tuilcries  with  the  Louvre,  erected 
in  front  of  the  court  of  the  Tuilerics  the  triumphal  arch  of  the 
Carrousel,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Septimius  Severus  at  Rome. 
In  the  middle  of  the  Place  Venddme  was  reared,  on  the  model  of 
Trajan's  column,  the  column  of  the  Grand  Army,  surmounted 
by  the  statue  of  the  emperor.  To  immortalize  this  same  Grand 
Army  he  ordered  from  the  architect  Pierre  Vignon  a  Temple  of 
Victory,  which  without  changing  the  form  of  its  Corinthian 
peristyle  has  become  the  church  of  the  Madeleine;  the  entrance 
to  the  avenue  of  the  Champs  £lys^  was  spanned  by  the  vast 
triumphal  arch  De  r£toile  (of  the  star),  which  owes  its  celebrity 
not  only  to  its  colossal  dimensions  and  its  magnificent  situation, 
but  also  to  one  of  the  four  subjects  sculptured  upon  its  faces 
— the  CharU  du  dlpari  or  MarseiUaisef  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Rude  and  of  modem  sculpture.  Another  masterpiece  was 
executed  by  David  of  Angers — the  pediment  of  the  Pantheon, 
not  less  famotis  than  Soufflot's  dome.  The  museum  of  the 
Louvxe,  founded  by  decree  of  the  Convention  on  the  27th  of 
July  X793,  was  organized  and  considerably  enlarged;  that  of 
the  Luxembourg  was  created  in  1805,  but  was  not  appropriated 
exclusively  to  modem  artists  till  under  the  Restoration.  The 
Conservatoire  dcs  Arts  et  M6tiers,  due  to  the  Convention, 
received  also  considerable  additions  in  the  old  priory  or  abbey 
of  St  Martin  des  Champs,  where  the  council  of  the  Five  Hundred 
had  installed  it  in  1798. 

Under  the  Restoration  and  under  the  government  of  July 
many  new  buildings  were  erected;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bourse,  constructed  by  the  architects  Brongniart  and 
Labarre,  and  the  colonnade  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  these 
are  of  interest  not  so  much  for  their  size  as  for  the  new  artistic 
tendencies  affected  in  thdr  architecture.  People  had  grown 
weary  of  the  eternal  Graeco-Roman  compilations  rendered 

'  Notable  in  the  history  of  the  dty  for  the  discovery  by  the 

?>pulace  of  the  effectiveness  of  barricades  against  regular  troc^M. 
bete  had  been  last  used  in  the  Froiide. 
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fashionable  by  the  Renaissance,  and  reduced  under  the  cminre 
to  mere  imitations,  in  producing  which  all  inspiration  was 
repressed.  The  necessity  of  being  rational  in  architecture, 
and  of  taking  full  account  of  practical  wants,  was  recognized; 
and  more  suggestive  and  plastic  modds  were  sought  in  the  past. 
These  were  to  be  found,  it  was  believed,  in  Greece;  and  in  conse- 
quence the  government  under  Louis  Philippe  saw  itself  obliged 
to  found  the  French  school  at  Athens,  in  order  to  allow  young 
artists  to  study  their  favourite  types  on  the  spot.  In  the 
case  of  churches  it  was  deemed  judicious  to  revive  the  Christian 
basilicas  of  the  first  centuries,  as  at  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  and 
St  Vincent  de  Paul;  and  a  little  later  to  bring  in  again  the 
«tyles  of  the  middle  ages,  as  in  the  ogival  church  of  St  Qotilde. 

Old  buildings  were  also  the  object  of  labours  more  or  less 
important  The  Place  de  la  Concorde  was  altered  in  various 
ways,  and  adorned  with  eight  statues  oi  towns  and  with  two 
fountains;  on  the  25th  of  October  1836  the  Egyptian  obelisk, 
brought  at  great  expense  from  Luxor,  was  erected  in  the  centre. 
The  general  restoration  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  was 
voted  by  the  Chamber  in  1845,  and  entrusted  to  VioUet-le-Duc; 
and  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  and  the  H6td  de  Ville  were 
considerably  -enlarged  at  the  same  time,  in  the  style  of  the 
existing  edifices. 

But  the  great  transformer  of  Paris  in  modem  times  was 
Napoleon  III.  To  him  or  to  his  reign  we  owe  the  Grand  Op£ra, 
the  masterpiece  of  the  architect  Gamier;  the  new  H6tel-I)ieu; 
the  finishing  of  the  galleries  which  complete  the  Louvre  and 
connect  it  with  the  Tuileries;  the  extension  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice  and  its  new  front  on  the  old  Place  Dauphine;  the  tribunal 
of  commerce;  the  central  markets;  several  of  the  finest  railway 
stations;  the  viaduct  at  AuteuU;  the  chtirchcs  ci  La  Trinit6, 
St  Augustin,  St  Ambroise,  St  Frangois  Xavier,  Belleville, 
M^nilmontant,  &C.  For  the  first  international  Paris  exhibition 
(that  of  1855)  was  constmcted  the  "  palace  of  industry  ";  the 
enlargement  of  the  national  library  was  commenced;  the 
museum  of  French  antiquities  was  created  by  the  savant  Du 
Sommerard,  and  installed  in  the  old  "  h6tel "  built  at  the  end 
of  the  15th  century  for  the  abbots  of  Guny. 

All  this  is  but  the  smallest  part  of  the  memorials  which 
Napdeon  III.  left  of  his  presence.  Not  only  was  the  dty 
traversed  in  all  directions  by  new  thoroughfares,  and  sumptuous 
houses  raised  or  restored  in  every  quarter,  but  the  line  of  the 
fortifications  was  made  in  1859  the  limit  of  the  dty.  The  area 
was  thus  doubled,  extending  to  7450  hectares  or  18,4x0  acres, 
instead  of  540a  hectares  or  8407  acres.  It  •  was  otherwise  with 
the  population;  to  the  1,200,000  inhabitants  which  Paris  pos- 
sessed in  1858  the  incorporation  of  the  suburban  zone  only 
added  6oo,ooa 

Paris  had  to  pay  dear  for  its  growth  and  prosperity  under 
the  second  empire.  This  govemment,  which,  by  straightening 
and  widening  the  streets,  thought  it  had  effectually  guarded 
against  the  attempts  of  its  internal  enemies,  had  not  suffidently 
defended  itself  from  external  attack,  and  at  the  first  reverses 
of  1870  Paris  found  itself  prepared  to  overthrow  the  empire, 
but  by  no  means  able  to  hold  out  against  the  approaching 
Prussians. 

The  two  sieges  of  Paris  in  1870-71  are  among  the  most 
dramatic  episodes  of  its  history.  The  first  siege  began  on  the 
XQth  of  September  1870,  with  the  occupation  by  the  Germans 
of  the  heights  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  and  the  capture  of 
the  unfinished  redoubt  of  Ch&tillon.  Two  days  later  the  invest- 
ment was  complete.  General  Trochu,  head  of  the  French 
Government  and  governor  of  the  dty,  had  under  his  command 
400,000  men — a  force  which  ought  to  have  been  able  to  hold 
out  against  the  340,000  Germans  by  whom  it  was  besieged, 
had  it  not  been  composed  for  the  most  part  of  hurried  levies  of 
raw  soldiers  with  inexperienced  officers,  and  of  national  guards 
who,  never  having  been  subjected  to  strict  military  disdpline, 
were  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  The  guards, 
it  is  tiue,  displayed  a  certain  warlike  spirit,  but  it  was  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  exciting  disorder.  Open  revolt  broke  out  on 
the  31st  of  October;  it   was  suppressed,   but  increased   the 


demoralization  of  the  besieged  ind  the  demands  of  the  Prassians. 
The  partial  successes  which  the  French  obtained  in  cngagonents 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  were  rendered  usdess  by  the  Gerataos 
recapturing  all  the  best  positions;  the  severity  of  winter  told 
heavily  on  the  garrison,  and  the  armies  in  the  provinces  which 
were  to  have  co-operated  with  it  were  hdd  in  check  by  the 
Germans  in  the  west  and  south.  In  obedience  to  public  opinion 
a  great  sortie  was  undertaken;  this,  in  fact,  was  the  only  alter- 
native to  a  surrender;  for,  the  empire  having  orgaxuzed  every- 
thing in  expectation  of  victory  and  xM>t  of  d^aster,  Paris, 
insuifidently  provisioned  for  the  increase  of  population  caused 
by  the  influx  of  refugees,  was  already  suffering  the  horrors  ol 
famine.  Acddental  circumstances  comtuned  with  the  indedsioa 
of  the  leaders  to  render  the  enterprise  a  failure.  De^Mitches 
sent  by  balloon  to  the  army  of  the  Loire  instructing  it  to  make 
a  diversion  reached  thdr  destination  too  late;  the  bridge  of 
Champigny  over  the  Marae  could  not  be  constructed  in  time; 
the  most  advantageous  positions  remained  in  the  haxub  of  the 
Germans;  and  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  December  the  French 
abandoned  the  positions  they  had  sdced  on  the  29th  axid  30th 
of  November.  Axiother  sortie  made  towards  the  north  00  the 
axst  of  December  was  repulsed,  and  the  besieged  lost  the  Avron 
plateau,  the  key  to  the  positions  which  they  still  hdd  00  that 
side.  The  bombardment  began  00  the  X7tb  of  IJecember, 
and  great  damage  was  done  to  the  forts  on  the  left  of  the  Seine, 
espedally  those  of  Vanves  and  Issy,  directly  commanded  by 
the  Ch&tiUon  battery.  A  third  and  last  sortie  (which  pro\Td 
fatal  to  Regnault  the  painter)  was  attempted  in  January  1S71, 
but  resulted  in  hopdess  retreaL  An  armistice  was  sigaei 
on  the  27th  <rf  January,  the  o^tulation  on  the  a8th.  The 
revictualling  of  the  dty  was  not  accomplished  without  much 
difficulty,  in  spite  of  the  generous  rivalry  of  foreign  naliocs 
(London  alone  sending  provisions  to  the  value  of  £80,000). 

On  the  xst  of  March  the  Germans  entered  Paiis.  Tins  event, 
which  marked  the  dose  of  the  siege,  was  at  the  same  time  the 
first  preparation  for  the  **  commune; "  for  the  national  guard, 
taking  advantage  of  the  general  confuaon  and  the  poweriessness 
of  the  regular  army,  carried  a  number  of  cannon  to  the  bdgt:ts 
of  Montmartre  and  BeUeville  under  pretext  of  saving  thes. 
President  Thiers,  appreciating  the  danger,  attempted  on  the 
1 8th  of  March  to  remove  the  ordnance;  his  action  was  the  sigc^ 
of  an  insurrection  which,  successful  from  the  first,  initiatri 
a  series  of  terrible  outrages  by  the  murder  of  the  two  generaK 
Lecomte  and  Thomas.  The  govenmient,  afraid  of  the  ddectiaa 
of  the  troops,  who  were  demoralized  by  failure  and  sa&edag, 
had  evacuated  the  forts  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  and  ooa- 
centrated  the  army  at  Versjulles  (the  forts  on  the  il^t  side 
were  still  to  be  held  for  sohie  time  by  the  Germans).  Moat 
Val£rien  happily  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  goveniKec! 
and  became  the  pivot  of  the  attack  during  the  second  arff. 
All  the  sorties  made  by  the  insurgents  in  the  direction  of  Vr- 
sailles  (where  the  National  Assembly  was  in  srssioa  from  tbe 
20th  of  March)  proved  unsuccessful,  and  cost  them  two  of  thcr 
improvised  leaders — Generals  Flourens  and  DuvaL  The  ic- 
capadty  and  mutual  hatred  of  thdr  chiefs  rendered  i^ 
organization  and  durable  resistance  impossible.  On  Suodir 
the  2ist  of  May  the  govemment  forces,  commanded  by  Man^  J 
MacMahon,  having  already  captured  the  forts  on  the  fight  b.^" 
of  the  river,  made  thdr  way  within  the  walls;  but  they  ^-^ 
still  to  fight  hard  from  barricade  to  barricade  before  tbey  urr 
masters  of  the  dty;  BeUeville,  the  special  Red  Repobi:"*- 
quarter,  was  not  assaulted  and  taken  till  Friday.  Mean^b  t 
the  communists  were  committing  the  most  horrible  exccsKs: 
the  archbishop  of  Paris  (Georges  Darboy,  9.9.),  Pieski.-r: 
Bonjean,  priests,  ma^tratcs,  journalists  and  private  indi\i<Icj\ 
whom  they  had  seized  as  hostages,  were  shot  in  batches  in  <^e 
prisons;  and  a  scheme  of  destraction  was  ruthlesdy  cirnri 
into  effect  by  men  and  women  with  cases  of  petroleum  (/Arc.'rt's 
and  paroieuses).  The  H6tel  de  Ville,  the  Palais  de  Jo«:  -% 
the  Tuileries,  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  pjdace  of  the  Lep*  1 
of  Honour,  that  of  the  Council  of  Stale,  part  of  the  Rue  dr 
Rivoli,  &c,  were  ravaged  by  the  flames;  bands  of  gunpovder 
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were  placed  in  Notre  Dame  aod  the  Pantheon,  ready  to  blow 
up  the  buildings;  and  the  whole  dty  would  have  been  involved 
in  ruin  if  the  national  troops  had  not  gained  a  last  and  crowning 
victory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Roquette  and  P^re-la-Chaise 
on  the  iBth  of  May.  Besides  the  large  number  of  insurgents 
who,  taken  in  arms,  were  pitilessly  shot,  others  were  afterwards 
condemned  to  death,  to  penal  servitude,  to  transportation ;  and 
the  survivors  only  obtained  their  liberty  by  the  decree  of  187Q. 

From  this  double  trial  Paris  emerged  diminished  and  almost 
robbed  of  its  dignity  as  capital;  for  the  parliamentary  assemblies 
and  the  government  went  to  sit  at  Versailles.  For  a  little  it 
was  thought  that  the  city  would  not  recover  from  th:  blow 
which  had  fallen  on  it.  All  came  back,  however — confidence, 
prosperity,  and,  along  with  that,  increasing  growth  of  population 
and  the  execution  of  great  public  works.  The  H6tel  de  Villc  was 
rebuilt,  the  school  of  medicine  adorned  with  an  imposing  fagade, 
a  vast  school  of  pharmacy  established  in  the  old  gardens  of 
the  Luxembourg,  and  boulevards  completed.  The  exhibition 
of  1878  was  more  marvellous  than  those  of  1855  and  1867,  and 
left  a  lasting  memorial — the  palace  of  the  Trocad^ro.  And 
the  chambers  in  i87g  considered  quiet  sufficiently  restored  to 
take  possesion  of  their  customary  quarters  in  the  Palais  Bourbon 
and  the  Luxembourg.  (A.  S.-P. ;  W.  A.  P.) 

The  Universal  Exhibition  of  1878,  destined  to  show  Europe 
that  France  had  recovered  her  material  prosperity  and  moral 
power,  attracted  a  large  concourse.  The  number  of  admissions 
was  about  13,000,000.  A  grand  f6te,  full  of  gaiety  and  enthu- 
siasm, was  held  on  the  30th  of  June.  This  was  the  first  public 
rejoicing  since  the  war.  The  terrible  winter  of  1 879-1 880  was 
the  severest  of  the  century;  the  Seine,  entirely  frozen,  resembled 
a  sea  of  ice.  The  14th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille,  was  adopted  as  the  French  national  holiday  and 
celebrated  for  the  first  time  in  1880.  A  grand  military  review 
was  held  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  at  which  President  Gr^vy 
distributed  flags  to  all  the  regiments  of  the  army.  On  the 
17th  of  March  1881  a  national  loan  of  a  thousand  million  francs 
was  issued  for  the  purpose  of  executing  import?nt  public  works. 
This  loan  was  covered  fifteen  times,  Paris  alone  subscribing 
for  ten  thousand  millions.  At  the  time  of  the  legislative 
elections,  on  the  3ist  of  August  and  the  4th  of  September  x88i, 
several  tumults  occurred  in  the  Belleville  district,  Gambetta,  who 
was  a  candidate  in  the  two  wards  of  that  district  vainly  tried 
to  address  the  electors.  The  great  orator  died  in  the  following 
year,  on  the  31st  of  December,  from  the  effects  of  an  accident, 
and  his  funeral,  celebrated  in  Paris  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
was  attended  by  an  immense  gathering.  A  slight  Legitimist 
agitation  followed  Gambetta's  death.  An  unfortunate  event 
occurred  on  the  29th  of  September  1883,  the  day  when  the 
king  of  Spain,  Alphonso  XII.,  returned  from  his  visit  to  Beriin, 
where  he  had  reviewed  the  15th  regiment  of  Prussian  Uhlans, 
of  which  he  was  the  honorary  colonel.  The  cries  of  "  Down 
with  the  Uhlan  1 "  with  which  he  was  greeted  by  the  Paris 
crowd,  gave  rise  to  serious  diplomatic  incidents.  On  the  26th 
of  May  1885  the  following  decree  was  rendered:  "  The  Pantheon 
is  restored  to  its  primitive  and  legal  destination.  The  remains 
of  the  great  men  who  have  merited  national  recognition  will 
be  disposed  therein."  But  it  was  only  on  the  4th  of  August 
1899  that  the  ashes  of  Lazare  Carnot,  Hoche,  Marceau,  Latour 
d'Auvcrgne  and  Baudin  were  solemnly  transported  to  the 
Pantheon.  Victor  Hugo's  funeral  was  celebrated  on  the  ist  of 
June  1885,  and  by  an  urgency  vote  they  were  made  national 
obsequies.  It  was  decided  that  the  corpse  should  be  exposed 
one  day  and  one  night  under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  veiled  with 
an  immense  crape.  A  few  days  before,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Commune,  a  tumultuous 
political  manifestation  had  been  made  in  front  of  the  tomb  of 
the  Communbts  buried  in  P^re  Lachaise  cemetery. 

In  x886  the  Monarchists  renewed  their  political  demonstra- 
tions; the  most  important  one  was  the  reception  given  by  the 
Count  of  Paris  at  the  Galliera  mansion  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  King  of  Portugal.  The 
Count  of  Paris  had  invited  to  this  reception  all  the  foreign 


ambassadors,  and  some  disturbance  having  taken  place,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  nth  of  June  1886,  voted  a  law 
interdicting  sojourn  upon  French  territory  to  the  Orleanist 
and  Bonapartist  pretenders  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  also 
to  their  direct  heirs.  At  that  epoch  Paris  was  in  a  state  of 
agitation  and  discontent,  and  various  catastrophes  occurred. 
Fitst  of  all  came  the  disastrous  bankruptcy  of  a  large  financial 
concern  called  the  Union  G6n£rale;  then  the  scandal  concerning 
the  traffic  in  decorations,  in  which  M.  Wilson,  son-i^-law  of 
M.  Jules  Gr^vy,  was  compromised,  and  which  eventually  led 
to  the  resignation  of  the  President;  finally  the  deplorable 
Panama  affair  profoundly  enervated  the  Parisians,  and  made 
them  feel  the  necessity  of  shouting  for  a  military  master,  some 
adventurer  who  would  promise  them  a  revenge.  All  this  led 
to  Boulangism.  It  was  by  wild  acclimations  and  frantic  shouts 
that  General  Boulanger  was  greeted,  first  at  the  review  of  the 
army  on  the  X4th  of  July,  then  two  days  later  at  the  opening 
of  the  Military  Club,  afterwards  at  the  Winter  Circus,  where 
the  Patriots'  League  held  a  mass  meeting  under  the  presidency 
of  Paul  D£roulede,  and  finally,  on  the  8th  of  July,  at  an  immense 
demonstration  at  the  Lyons  railway  station,  when  "  le  brav' 
G£n£ral "  left  Paris  to  take  command  of  the  X3th  army  corps 
at  Clermont  Ferrand.  Popular  refrains  were  sung  in  the  streets 
in  the  midst  of  immense  excitement  on  the  27th  of  January 
1889  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  General  Boulanger  as  deputy 
for  the  Seine  department.  A  majority  of  80,000  votes  had 
invested  him  with  an  immense  moral  authority,  and  he  appeared 
as  though  elected  as  the  candidate  of  the  entire  country;  but 
he  lacked  the  necessary  audacity  to  complete  his  triumph,  and 
the  Government  having  decided  to  prosecute  him  for  conspiracy 
against  the  security  of  the  state,  before  the  Senate  acting  as 
a  High  Court  of  Justice,  he  fied  with  his  accomplices,  Rochcfort 
and  Dillon.  All  three  were  condemned  by  default,  on  the 
X4th  of  August,  to  imprisonment  in  a  fortified  enclosure. 

Other  events  had  also  troubled  this  astonishing  interlude 
of  Boulangism.  On  the  23rd  of  February  1887  a  terrible  fire 
destroyed  the  Op^ra  Comique  during  a  performance,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  audience  perished  in  the  flames.  The  first 
performance  of  Lohengrin,  vihich  took  place  at  the  Eden  Theatre 
on  the  ist  of  May  1887,  was  also  the  cause  of  street  rioting. 
In  1888  there  were  several  strikes.  That  of  the  day  labourers, 
which  lasted  more  than  a  month,  occasioned  violent  scenes, 
owing  to  the  sudden  death  of  Emile  Eudes,  a  Communist, 
while  he  was  speaking  in  favour  of  the  strike  at  a  public  meeting. 
On  the  2nd  of  December  there  were  manifestations  in  memory 
of  Baudin,  a  representative  of  the  people,  killed  upon  the 
barricades  in  1851  while  fighting  in  the  defence  of  the  Republic. 
But  a  calm  finally  came,  and  then  the  Parisians  thought  only 
of  celebrating  the  centenary  of  the  Revolution  of  X789  by  a 
universal  exhibition.  This  exhibition  contained  a  profusion 
of  marvels  such  as  had  never  before  been  seen,  and  indicated 
what  enormous  industrial  progress  had  been  accomplished. 
Sadi  Carnot,  who  had  succeeded  M  Jules  Gr£vy  as  President 
of  the  Republic  on  the  3rd  of  December  1887,  officially  opened 
the  exhibition  on  the  6th  of  May  18S9.  Numerous  fetes 
were  held  in  the  grounds  while  the  exhibition  lasted  The 
Eiffel  Tower  and  the  illuminated  fountains  enraptured  the 
crowd  of  visitors,  while  the  Rue  du  Caire,  with  its  Egyptian 
donkey-drivers,  obtained  a  prodigious  success.  Most  of  the 
nations  were  represented  at  this  exhibition  Germany  alone 
confined  her  co-operation  to  the  display  of  some  paintings. 
The  Shah  of  Persia,  in  honour  of  whom  splendid  fetes  were 
organized,  and  the  King  of  Greece,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  several  Russian  grand  dukes,  Annamite, 
Tunisian,  Moorish,  Egyptian  and  African  princes  successively 
visited  the  Exhibition.  There  were  30,000,000  visitors.  On 
the  1 8th  of  August  a  banquet  was  given  in  the  Palais  de 
ITndustrie  by  the  Paris  Municipal  Council  to  all  the  mayors 
in  France,  and  15,000  of  these  officials  were  present 

In  1890  the  duke  of  Orleans,  having  attained  his  majority, 
came  to  Paris  to  draw  for  military  service  with  the  youngest 
conscripts  of  his  class.    He  was  arrested,  and  placed,  first  in 
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the  Condergene,  and  later  in  the  prison  at  Clalrvaux,  but  was 
released  after  a  few  months'  Incarceration.  The  following 
years  were  remarkable  for  more  strikes  and  several  demonstra- 
tions by  the  students,  which  led  in  1893  to  conflicts  with  the 
police,  in  one  of  which  a  student  was  killed.  On  the  17th  of 
October  an  enthusiastic  welcome  was  extended  to  Admiral 
Aveilan  and  the  Russian  sailors  upon  their  arrival  in  Paris. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  dynamite  began  to  be  used  by  the 
Anarchists.  After  Ravachol,  who  commenced  the  sinister 
exploits  of  the  "  propaganda  by  acts,"  it  was  Vaillant  who  threw 
a  bomb  into  the  "  Temple  of  the  Laws  "  on  the  gth  of  December 
1893,  and  wounded  forty-six  deputies.  Then  there  was  a 
succession  of  these  attacks  during  the  two  following  months, 
for  Ravachol  and  Vaillant  had  found  emulators.  Henry 
scattered  fright  and  death  among  the  peaceable  customers 
of  a  brasserie,  while  bombs  were  thrown  into  the  doorways  and 
staircases  of  houses  inhabited  by  wealthy  people.  Upon  the 
steps  of  the  Madeleine  Church,  Parvels,  who  was  already  the 
author  of  two  dynamite  plots,  was  struck  down  by  the  destruc- 
tive machine  that  be  was  about  to  throw  into  the  body  of  the 
church.  Laurent  Tailhade  himself,  who  had  celebrated  with 
his  pen  the  beauty  of  Vaillant's  gesture,  was  subsequently 
wounded  by  dynamite  thrown  into  the  Caf6  Foy,  where  he 
was  lunching. 

The  visit  of  the  emperor  and  empress  of  Russia,  on  the 
5th,  6th  and  7th  of  October  1896,  was  celebrated  by  incom- 
parable f£tes.  The  Rue  dc  la  Paix  was  decorated  with  ropes 
and  sails,  stretched  across  the  street  like  the  rigging  of  a  vast 
vessel,  in  honour  of  the  Russian  sailors.  Nothing  could  be  seen 
anywhere  except  flags,  cockades  and  badges  formed  of  the 
colours  of  the  two  friendly  nations.  In  the  evening  there  were 
open-air  balls,  with  farandoles  and  orchestras  at  all  the  street 
corners.  Popular  enthusiasm  was  again  manifested  on  the 
31st  of  August,  when  President  Faure  relumed  from  his  visit 
to  the  Russian  court.  On  the  4th  of  May  1897  the  terrible 
conflagration  at  the  Charity  Bazaar  in  the  Rue  Jean  Goujon 
threw  into  mourning  one  hundred  and  forty  families  of  the 
nobility  or  the  aristocracy  of  Paris,  and  spread  sorrow  among 
the  class  always  considerate  in  its  benevolence.  Then  all  minds 
were  again  troubled  and  disturbances  occurred  in  the  streets  for 
more  than  two  years  over  the  Dreyfus  case,  dividing  the  French 
people  into  two  camps. 

President  Faure  died  suddenly  on  the  x8th  of  February  1899. 
The  very  day  of  his  funeral,  Paul  D6roulcde  and  Marcel  Habert 
tried  to  make  a  coup  d'etat  by  urging  General  Roget  to  lead 
his  troops,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  guard  of  honour  at 
the  obsequies,  against  the  £lys£c.  Immediately  arrested  and 
put  on  trial,  Deroul^de  and  Habert  were  acquitted  by  a 
timorous  jury.  . 

M.  £mile  Loubet,  President  of  the  Senate,  was  chosen 
successor  to  M.  F^lix  Faure.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris  from 
the  Versailles  Congress,  where  he  had  been  elected  President 
of  the  French  Repubb'c,  he  was  greeted  by  hisses  and  cries  of 
*'  Panama  I  "  cries  in  no  wise  justifiable.  Some  time  afterwards, 
Jules  Gu£rin,  by  a  desperate  resistance  against  a  summons  of 
the  police  to  give  himself  up,  made  the  public  believe  for  two 
months  in  the  existence  of  an  impregnable  fortress  in  the  Rue 
Chabrol,  in  the  very  '■cntre  of  Paris.  On  the  4th  of  Jxme  there 
was  a  great  scandal  at  the  Auteuil  Races,  which  President  Loubet 
had  been,  according  to  custom,  invited  to  attend.  He  was 
insulted  and  struck  by  Baron  de  Christian!,  who  was  encouraged 
by  the  young  royalists  of  the  "  (Billets  Blancs  "  Association. 
A  week  later,  the  extraordinary  and  excessive  police  measures 
taken  to  prevent  a  disturbance  at  the  Grand  Prix  occasioned 
the  downfall  of  the  Dupuy  ministry.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau 
then  formed  a  cabinet,  himself  becoming  president  of  the 
council.  The  new  premier  immediately  took  energetic  measures 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Republic.  Compromising  documents 
found  in  various  domiciliary  searches  made  among  the  Monarch- 
ists  and  Nationalists  formed  the  basis  of  prosecutions  before  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  The  trial  resulted  in  the  condemnation 
of  Jules  Gu£rin  to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  and  the  banishment 


of  Paul  DfroulMe,  Marcel  Habert,  Andr£  Buffet  and  the 
Marquis  de  Lur  Saluces,  thereby  ridding  France  of  all  these 
promoters  of  disorder,  and  opening  a  new  era  of  peace,  whid. 
lasted  throughout  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  xgoo. 

This  exhibition  covered  an  enormous  space,  including  the 
slope  of  the  Trocad^ro,  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  Esplanade  of 
the  Invalides  and  both  sides  of  the  Seine  bordered  by  the 
Rue  de  Paris  and  the  Rue  des  Nations.    Seen  from  the  new 
Alexandre  III.  bridge,  the  spectacle  was  as  fairy-like  as  a  stage 
setting.   Close  beside,  at  the  left,  were  the  palaces  of  the  different 
nations,  each  one  showing  its  characteristic  architecture,  and 
all  being  of  an  astonishmg  diversity.    To  the  right  were  the 
pavilion  of  the  city  of  Pans  and  the  enormous  greenhouses,  and 
in  the  distance  Old  Paris,  so  picturesquely  consuucted  by 
Robida.     In  short,  exotic  edifices  and  scintillating  cupolas 
arose  with  unparalleled  t>rofusion,  creating  in  the  heart  of 
Paris  a  veritable  city  of  dreams  and  illusion.   The  most  distant 
countries  sent  their  art  treasures  or  the  marvels  of  their  industry. 
The  number  of  visitors  was  51,000,000,  and   the  personages 
of  mark  included  the  Shah  of  Persia,  the  King  of  Sweden,  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  and  the  King  of  Greece,  all  of  whom  wexe 
successively  the  guests  of  France.    On  the  23nd  of  September 
22,000  mayors  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  banquet  offend 
in  their  honour  by  President  Loubet,  and  thus  solemnly 
affirmed  their  Republican  faith.     This  admirably  organized 
banquet  was  spread  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens.    The  exhibition 
of  1900,  a  brilliant  epilogue  of  the  cl(»ing  century,  was  a  grand 
manifestation  of  uriiversal  concord,  of  the  union  of  peoples  fay 
art,  science,  industry,  all  branches  of  hiunan  genius.     {J>%  B.) 

The  bibli<%raphy  of  the  history  of  fans  is  immense,  and  it  bmi 
suffice  here,  so  far  as  authorities  on  the  medieval  period  are  coooctbr], 
to  refer  to  the  Ions  list  of  works,  &c.,  given  By  Ulyne  Cbeva&er 
in  his  Ripertoire  des  sources  kisUmques  du  moyen  dge,  topo-hidw- 

Sapks  (Muntb<^iiard,  1903),  pp.  3267-2290     See  also  Lacoabe, 
iblioiraphu   parisienne^   taUeatix  de   nuturs,    i6oo~iSSe   (Paris, 
1886},  and  Pessard.  Notmau  diet.  hisi.  de  Paris  (1901).    Of  geaml 
works  may  be  mentioned  specially  J.  C.  DuLaure.  Hist,  pkysi^. 
civile  et  morale  de  Paris  (1821;  new  ed.  continued  by  Leyxadia 
and  Roquette.  1874^  Paul    Robiquet,  Hist,  municipide  de  Psrit, 
up  to  Henry  I  v.  f  1880-1904} ;  J.  Lcbeuf.  Hist,  de  lu  vilte  etdet^nik 
diockse  de  Paris  (Paris.  1754-1758;  new  ed.  revised  and  enlarged, 
by  H.  Cochcris,  1 863-1 867):  and  the  Hist.  gitUrale  de  Pans,  pub- 
lished under  the  authority  ot  the  municipality,  of  which  vol.  ^rm* 
was  issued  in  1906.    Important  special  works  on  later  periods  mx 
W.   A.   Schmidt,    Pariser  Zustande  wikreud  der   RerelMSsousstii, 
i/Sq-iSoo  Ocna,  1874- 1876.  French  trans.,  Paris  pendaut  la  ri^ni*- 
ttcn,  by  P.  Viollet.   1880-1894),    and    Tabteaux  de  la   rterfb^M 
fran^atse  (Leipzig.  1867-1870);  F    Aulard.  CaUecium  dg  ^kukss 
relatifs  d  I'htst.  de  Parts  pendant  la  rioolution  (1899-1903):  \  j»r^ 
de  Laborie.  Paris  sous  NapoUon  (1905);  Simond,  Parts  de  iSoo  i 
igoo  (1902);  Cilleuls,  HisL  de  FadministriUum  parisienneaa  nz* 
sikle  (1900) 

PARIS,  TREATIES  OF  (18x4-18x5).    Among  the  very  xnar? 
treaties  and  conventions  signed  at  Paris  those  which  bear  the 
title  of  "  treaties  of  Paris  "  par  excellence  are  the  two  set5  d 
treaties,  both  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
international  politics  of  Europe  and  the  formation  of  its  pub£ic 
law,  signed  in  Paris  on  the  30th  of  May  X814  and  the  20th  sf 
November  X815.     The  first  embodied  the  abortive  atten-i 
made  by  the  Allies  and  Louis  XVIII.  of  France  to  re-esiab.;^ 
lasting  peace  in  Europe  after  the  first  abdication  of  Kapole>:z 
at  Fontainebleau  on   the  xxth  of  April    2814.    The  seccti 
contained  the  penal  and  cautionary  measures  which  the  Al  .-rs 
found  it  necessary  to  impose  when  the  practically  ujiop{^o«cc 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  his  resumption  of  pover. 
had  proved  the  weakness  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy.     iSs 
Europe:  History.) 

The  treaty  of  the  3otb  of  May  18x4  and  the  secret  irctrj 
which  accompanied  it,  were  signed  by  Talleyrand  for  Frar?e: 
by  Lords  Castlereagh.  Aberdeen  and  Cathcart  for  Great  Britsj 
by  Counts  Rasumovski  and  Nessclrode  for  Ru»ia;  by  Prir:t 
Mettemich  and  Count  Stadion  for  Austria;  and  by  Ba^^e 
Hardenberg  and  W.  von  Humboldt  for  Prussia.  SwedcB  azi 
Portugal  adhered  later,  and  Spain  adhered  on  the  »oth  of  Jb.> 
to  the  public  treaty,  to  which  there  were  in  all  eight  stgzhatcries. 
It  is  this  public  treaty  which  is  known  as  the  first  treaty  of  F; 
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It  was  signed  in  eight  instruments  identical  in  substance.   The 
Allies,  who  appear  as  acting  in  the  most  friendly  co-operation 
with  Louis  XVIII.,  declare  that  their  aim  is  to  establish  a  lasting 
peace  based  on  a  just  distribution  of  fonxs  among  the  powers, 
Bod  that  as  France  has  returned  to  "  the  paternal  government 
of  her  kings  '*  they  no  longer  think  it  necessary  to  exact  those 
guarantees  which  they  had  been  regretfully  compelled  to  insist  on 
from  her  late  government.   The  preamble  is  more  than  a  flourish 
of  diplomatic  humanity;  for  the  treaty  is  extraordinarily  favour- 
able to  France.     Putting  aside  as  much  of  the  treaty  as  is 
common  form,  and  minute  details  for  which  the  text  must  be 
consulted,  it  secured  her  in  the  possession  of  all  the  territory 
she  held  in  Europe  on  the  ist  of  January  1792  (Art.  II.);  it 
restored  her  colonies,  except  Tobago,  Santa  Luda,  lie  de  France 
(Mauritius),  Rodriguez,  and  the  Seychelles, surrendered  to  Eng- 
land and  the  part  of  San  Domingo  formerly  Spanish,  which  was 
to  return  to  Spain  (Art.  VIII.).    Sweden  resigned  her  claim  on 
Guadaloupe    (Art.    IX.);    Portugal    resigned    French    Guiana 
(Art.  X.).    The  rectifications  of  the  European  frontier  of  France 
are  detailed  in  the  eight  subsections  of  Art.  III.    They  were 
valuable.     France  obtained  (x)  a  piece  of  territory  south  of 
Mons;  (2  and  3)  a  larger  piece  around  Philippeville,  on  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse;  (4)  a  rectification  including  Sarrelouis, 
(5)  a  piece  of  hnd  to  connect  the  formerly  isolated  fortress  of 
Landau  with  her  own  dominions;  (6)  a  better  frontier  on  the 
east  at  Doubes;  (7)  a  better  frontier  as  against  Geneva,  (8)  the 
subprefecturcs  of  Annecy  and  Chamb£ry  (Savoy).     By  the 
same  article  she  secured  all  the  German  enclaves  in  Alsace, 
Avignon,  the  Venaissin  and  Montb^liard.     Art.  VI.  secured 
Holland  to  the  house  of  Nassau,  with  an  addition  of  territory, 
not  defined  in  this  instrument;  asserted  the  independence,  and 
right  to  federate  of  the  German  states,  and  the  full  sovereignty 
of   all  the  states  of  Italy  outside  of  the  Italian  dominions 
of  Austria.    Art.  VII.  gave  Malta  to  Great  Britain.    By  Art. 
XV.  France  was  to  retain  two-thirds  of  all  warships  and  naval 
stores  existing  in  ports  which  had  belonged  to  the  empire  of 
Napoleon,  but  were  outside  the  borders  of  France,  with  exception 
of  the  Dutch  ships.     Arts.  XVIII.   to  XXXI.  dealt  with 
pecuniary  claims,  return  of  documents,  renunciation  of  all 
claims  for  compensation,  &c.     By  Art.  XXXII.  the  powers 
bind  themselves  to  meet  at  Vienna  within  two  months  to  arrange 
a  final  settlement  of  Europe.    Additional  artides  provided  for 
the  settlement  of  pecuniary  daims  in  the  late  grand-duchy  of 
Warsaw,  for  the  abrogation  of  treaties  signed  with  Prussia 
since  the  Peace  of  Basel.    By  her  additionsd  artide  with  Great 
Britain,  France  undertook  to  suppress-  the  slave  trade  within 
five  years,  and  to  hdp  to  bring  about  its  general  suppression. 

The  separate  and  secret  artides  of  the  treaty  (or  "  Secret 
Treaty"  as  they  are  commonly  called),  were  meant  to  bind 
France  to  agree  in  principle  to  the  readjustments  and  allotments 
of  territory  and  population  to  be  made  at  the  approaching 
Congress  of  Vienna  iq.v,). 

The  treaties  of  the  20th  of  November  18x5  and  thdr  dependent 

instruments,  were  signed  in  very  different  drcurostances.    The 

representative   of    France  was  the  due  de  Richelieu;  Great 

Britain  was  represented  by  Castlereagh  and  WeUington;  Austria 

by  Mettemich  and  Count  Wessenberg;  Prussia  by  Hardenberg 

and   W.  von  Humboldt;  Russia  by  Rasumovski  and  Capo 

dTstria.    The  preamble  stated  the  altered  spirit  and  purpose  of 

the  Allies.    It  msisted  that,  as  the  powers  had  saved  France 

and  Europe  from  Napoleon's  last  adventure,  they  were  entitled 

to  compensation  and  security  for  the  future.    They  had  decided 

to  exact  indemnities,  partly  pecuniary  and  partly  territorial, 

such  as  could  be  exacted  without  injuring  the  essential  interest  of 

France.    The  territorial  penalty  imposed  was  moderate.    France 

retained  the  enclaves  she  had  secured  by  the  previous  treaty 

She  Had  to  resign  her  gains  on  the  north  and  eastern  frontier. 

to   surrender  Philippeville,  Marienbourg,  Bouillon,  Sarrelouis 

and  Landau,  to  cede  certain  territories  to  Geneva,  and  she 

lost    Annecy  and   Chamb^ry.     The  standard  taken  was  the 

frontier  of  1790  (Art.  I.).    By  Art.  III.  she  agreed  to  dismantle 

the  foitrets  of  Huningen  near  Basel   The  most  grievous  articles 


of  the  treaty  are  those  which  imposed  the  pasrment  of  an  in- 
demnity, and  the  occupation  of  a  part  of  French  territory  aa- 
sccurity  for  payment.  Art.  IV.  fixed  the  indemnity  at 
700,000,000  frs.  Art.  V.  fixed  the  strength  of  the  army  of 
occupation  at  150,000  under  a  commander-in-chief  to  be  named 
by  the  powers,  vid  spedfied  the  fortresses  it  was  to  hold  in  the 
north  and  north-east  of  France.  The  period  of  occupation  was 
limited  to  five  years,  but  might  be  reduced  to  three.  All  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  the  30th  of  May  18x4,  and  of  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  not  expressly  revoked  were  to 
remain  in  force.  By  an  additional  article  the  powers  agreed  to  join 
Great  Britain  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade.  Certain  complimen- 
tary instruments  were  attached  to  the  treaty,  (x)  A  separate 
artide  with  Russia  in  regard  to  pecuniary  daims  in  Poland. 
(2)  A  convention  as  to  payment  of  indemnity  under  Art.  IV.  (3) 
Convention  as  to  the  occupation  and  the  rationing  of  the  foreign 
troops.  (4)  A  convention  as  to  settlement  of  claims  of  British 
bondholders.  The  retrocession  of  the  colonies  was  made 
dependent  on  the  partial  settlement  of  these  claims.  (5)  A 
convention  to  arrange  for  settlement  of  claims  under  Art. 
XIX.,  &C.,  of  the  treaty  of  the  30th  of  May  18x4. 

On  the  day  of  the  signing  of  the  second  treaty  of  Paris,  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  treaty  of  the  20th 
of  November  181 5,  was  signed  in  Paris  by  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Russia  and  Prussia.  It  contained  six  articles.  The  first  declared 
the  determination  of  the  Allies  to  enforce  the  treaty  signed  with 
France;  the  second,  third  and  fourth  reaffirmed  thdr  determina- 
tion to  exdudc  the  Bonaparte  family  from  the  throne,  and 
spedfied  the  measures  they  were  prepared  to  take  to  support 
one  another  The  fifth  declared  that  the  alliance  for  the 
purposes  stated  would  continue  when  the  five  years'  occupation 
of  France  was  ended.  The  sixth  artide  stated  that  in  order 
to  facilitate  and  assure  the  execution  of  the  present  treaty,  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  had  decided  to  hold  periodical  meetings 
of  the  sovereigns  or  their  ministers,  for  the  examination  of 
such  measures  as  appeared  to  be  salutary  for  the  repose  and 
prosperity  of  their  peoples  and  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
of  Europe.  It  was  in  accordance  with  thiis  last  article  that  the 
congresses  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  (1818),  Troppau  (1820),  Laibach 
(x82x),  and  Verona  (X822)  were  held  (see  Eusope:  History), 

Bibliography. — See  Sir  E.  Hertslet,  The  Map  of  Europe  by 
Treaty,  i.  (London,  1875),  &nd  Martens.  Nouveau  recueildetraitis,  fire, 
ii.  (Gdttingen.  18x8). 

PARIS,  a  dty  and  the  county  seat  of  Edgar  county,  Illinois, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  state,  about  xg  m.  N.W.  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  Pop.  (1890),  4996;  (1900),  6105,  of  whom  X79 
were  foreign-bom  and  277  negroes;  (1910)  7664.  Paris  is 
served  by  the  Vandalia,  and  the  Cleveland,  Cindnnati,  Chicago 
&  St  Louis  (New  York  Central  system)  railways;  the  main 
line  and  the  Cairo  division  of  the  htter  intersect  here,  and  the 
dty  is  the  transfer  point  for  traffic  from  the  E.  and  W.  to  the 
N.  and  S.,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  in  a  rich  farming  region,  of  which 
Indian  com  and  oats  are  important  products,  and  has  a  large 
trade.  Paris  was  founded  about  1825,  was  incorporated  in  1853, 
and  was  re-incorporated  in  1873. 

PARIS,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Lamar  county,  Texas, 
U.S.A.,  about  93  m.  N.E.  of  Dallas.  Pop.  (1890),  8254;  (X900), 
9358,  of  whom  306X  were  negroes;  (1910  census),  x  1,269.  it 
is  served  by  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  (of  which  it  is  a 
terminus),  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  F£,  the  Texas  &  Pacific, 
and  the  Texas  Midland  railways.  The  city  has  cotton  gins 
and  a  cotton  compress,  and  various  manufactures.  In  1905  its 
faaory  products  were  valued  at  $854,930.  Paris  was  settled  in 
184 1,  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1874,  and  chartered  as  a  dty 
in  1905. 

PARISH  (Gr.  iroAotxfa,  district,  neighbourhood;  rdpotror,  one 
dwelling  near  or  beside,  from  ropd,  ofmv,  house;  Lat.  paroecia^ 
Late  Lat.  parockia;  d.  Fr.  paroisse),  originally  *an  episcopal 
district  or  diocese.  In  the  eariy  Christian  Church  cnch  district 
was  administered  by  a  bishop  and  his  attendant  presbyters  and 
deacons,  and  the  word  parochia  was  frequently  applied  to  such 
a  district  (Du  Cange,  sub.  tU.).    Scattered  congregations  or 
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churches  within  the  parochia  were  served  by  itinerant  presbyters. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century  it  bad  become  usual  for 
the  bishop  to  appoint  resident  presbyters  to  defined  districts 
or  territories,  to  which  the  term  "  parish  "  came  gradually  to 
be  applied  (sec  also  Diocese).  Parish,  in  English  ecclesiastical 
law,  may  be  defined  as  the  township  or  duster  of  townships 
which  was  assigned  to  the  ministration  of  a  single  priest,  to 
whom  its  tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  dues  were  paid;  but 
the  word  has  now  acquired  several  distinct  meanings. 

The  Old  Ecclesiastical  Parish. — In  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  the  ecclesiastical  parish  is  presumed  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  single  township  or  vill,  and  to  be  conterminous  with 
the  manor  within  the  ambit  of  which  it  is  comprised.  Before 
the  process  of  subinfeudation  became  prevalent,  the  most 
ancient  manors  were  the  districts  which  we  call  by  that  name 
when  speaking  of  the  tenants,  or  "  townships  "  when  we  regard 
the  inhabitants,  or  "parishes"  as  to  matters  ecclesiastical. 
The  parish  as  an  institution  is  in  reality  later  in  date  than  the 
township.  The  latter  has  been  in  fact  the  unit  of  local  adminis- 
tration ever  since  England  was  settled  in  its  several  states  and 
kingdoms,  the  beginnings  of  the  parochial  system  in  Enghnd  are 
attributed  to  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  who  was  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury towards  the  close  of  the  7th  century.  The  system  was 
extended  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  and  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
complete  until  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  has  been  considered 
that  the  intimate  connexion  of  church  and  state  miliutes 
against  the  view  that  the  parochial  system  was  founded  as  a 
national  institution,  since  any  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the 
township  and  parochial  systems  would  probably  have  resulted 
in  the  merging  of  the  one  into  the  other.  "  The  fact  that  the 
two  systems,  the  parish  and  the  township,  have  existed  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  side  by  side,  identical  in  area  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  same  persons,  and  yet  separate  in  character 
and  machinery,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  no  legislative  act 
could  have  been  needed  in  the  first  place;  nor  was  there  any 
lay  council  of  the  whole  nation  which  could  have  sanctioned 
such  a  measure  "  (Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  237).  The  boundaries 
of  the  old  ecclesiastical  parishes  are  usually  identical  with  those 
of  the  township  or  townships  comprised  within  its  prednct; 
they  are  determined  by  usage,  in  the  absence  of  charters  or 
records,  and  are  evidenced  by  perambulations,  which  formerly 
took  place  on  the  "  gang-days  "  in  Rogation  week,  but  are  now, 
where  they  still  survive,  for  the  mqst  part  held  triennially,  the 
Poor-Law  Act  of  1844  permitting  the  parish  officers  to  charge 
the  expense  on  the  poor-rate,  "provided  the  perambulations 
do  not  occur  more  than  once  in  three  years."  The  expense 
of  preserving  the  boundary  by  land-marks  or  bound-stones  is 
chargeable  to  the  same  rate.  Many  parishes  contain  more 
than  one  township,  and  this  is  espedally  the  case  in  the 
northern  counties,  where  the  separate  townships  are  organized 
for  administrative  purposes  under  an  act  passed  in  1662.  In 
the  southern  and  midland  districts  the  parishes  are  for  the 
most  part  subdivided  into  hamlets  or  other  local  divisions 
known  as  "  tythings,"  "  boroughs,"  and  the  like;  the  distinction 
between  a  parish  and  a  subordinate  district  lies  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  the  latter  will  be  found  to  have  never  had  a  church 
or  a  constable  to  itself.  The  sdect  committee  of  1873,  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  parochial  boundaries,  reported  to  the 
effect  that  the  parish  bears  no  definite  relation  to  any  other 
administrative  area,  except  indeed  to  the  poor-law  union.  It 
may  be  situated  in  different  counties  or  hundreds,  and  in  many 
instances  it  contains,  in  addition  to  its  prindpal  district,  several 
outlying  portions  intermixed  with  the  lands  in  other  parishes. 

After  the  abolition  of  compulsory  church  rates  in  1868  the 
old  ecclesiastical  parish  ceased  to  be  of  importance  as  an  instru- 
ment of  local  government.  Its  officers,  however,  have  still 
important  duties  to  perform.  The  rector,  vicar  or  incumbent  is 
a  corporation-sole,  in  whom  is  vested  the  freehold  of  the  church 
and  churchyard,  subject  to  the  parishioners*  rights  of  user;  their 
rights  of  burial  have  been  enlarged  by  various  acts.  The 
churchwardens  are  the  principal  lay  ofTiccrs.  Their  duties  consist 
in  keeping  the  church  and  churchyard  in  repair  and  in  raising 


a  volunury  rate  for  the  purpose  to  the  best  of  tbetr  power; 
they  have  also  the  duty  of  keeping  order  in  church  during  divine 
service.  The  other  officials  are  the  parish  clerk  and  sexioo. 
They  have  freeholds  in  their  offices  and  are  paid  by  customary  fees. 
The  office  of  the  clerk  is  regulated  by  an  act  of  1844,  enabling 
a  curate  to  undertake  its  duties,  and  providing  facilities  for 
vacating  the  office  in  case  of  misconduct.  The  only  d\-il 
function  of  the  parish  clerk  remaining  in  1894  was  the  custody 
of  maps  and  documents,  required  to  be  deposited  with  him 
under  standing  orders  of  parliament  before  certain  public  works 
were  begun.  By  the  Local  Government  Act  1894  they  are  now 
deposited  with  the  chairman  or  derk  of  a  parish  council. 

r/re  New  Ecclesiastical  Parish. — Under  the  powers  given  by 
the  Church  Building  Acts,  and  acts  for  making  new  parishes, 
many  populous  parishes  have  been  subdivided  into  smaller 
ecclesiastical  parishes.  This  division  has  not  affected  the  pamh 
in  its  civil  aspect. 

The  Civil  Parish. — For  purposes  of  dvBl  government  lie 
term  "  parish  "  means  a  district  for  which  a  separate  poor-rate 
is  or  can  be  made,  or  for  which  a  separate  overseer  is  or  can  be 
appointed;  and  by  the  Interpretation  Aa  18S9  thisdcfinitxn 
is  to  be  used  in  interpreting  all  statues  subsequent  to  i^i>, 
except  where  the  context  is  inconsistent  therewith.  Tfcs 
district  may  of  itself  constitute  a  poor  law  union;  but  in  tbc 
great  majority  of  cases  the  unions,  or  areas  under  the  joiisdictios 
of  boards  of  guardians  according  to  the  Poor-Law  AmcndmeDt 
Act  of  1854,  are  made  up  of  aggregated  poor-law  parishes. 
Each  of  these  poor-law  parishes  may  represent  the  extent  U 
an  old  ecdcsiastical  parish,  or  a  township  separately  rated  by 
custom  before  the  practice  was  stayed  in  18 19  or  sepaxatei 
from  a  large  parish  under  the  aa  of  i66a,  or  it  may  represent 
a  chapelry,  tything,  borough,  ward,  quarter  or  hamlet,  or  other 
subdivision  of  the  andent  parish,  or,  under  various  acts,  an  area 
formed  by  the  merger  of  an  extra-parochial  place  with  aa 
adjoining  district  by  the  union  of  detached  pcMtions  with 
adjoining  parishes,  or  by  the  subdivision  of  a  large  parish  fcr 
the  better  administration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  d^il 
importance  of  the  poor-law  parishes  may  be  dated  from  tb£ 
introduction  of  the  poor  law  by  the  statute  of  43  Elizabeth, 
which  directed  overseers  of  the  poor  to  be  appointed  in  cx-vr/ 
parish,  and  made  the  churchwardens  into  ex-oftdo  overscfsv 
The  statute  was  preceded  by  tentative  provisions  of  the  sine 
kind  enacted  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  and  in  t^e 
fifth  year  of  Elizabeth,  and  after  several  renewals  was  mzls 
perpetual  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  chief  part  of  the  paxocb  J 
organization  was  the  vestry-meeting.  It  derived  its  caice 
from  the  old  place  of  assembly,  the  vestry  room  attached  is 
the  church  or  chapel.  The  vestry  represented  the  old  assemr..* 
of  the  township,  and  retained  so  much  of  its  business  aa  had  ni : 
been  insensibly  transferred  to  the  court-baron  axul  court-lccL 
The  freemen,  now  appearing  as  the  ratepayers,  elected  the 
"  parish  officers,"  as  the  churchwardens  and  way-warier^ 
the  assessors,  the  overseers,  and  (if  required)  paid  asslstu*- 
overseers,  a  secretary  or  vestry-derk,  and  a  collect<Mr  ol  rates 
if  the  guardians  applied  for  his  appointment.  Common  vestries 
were  meetings  of  all  the  ratepayers  assembled  <m  a  three  dars' 
notice;  select  vestries  were  regulated  by  local  custom,  cr 
derived  their  power  from  the  Vestries  Act  1831  (lIobhoLscs 
Act).  The  vestries  could  adopt  various  acts,  and  appoiit 
persons  to  carry  those  acts  into  execution.  The  Local  Govtr> 
ment  Act  1894  restored  the  parish  to  its  position  as  t&e  xt-'jI 
of  local  government  by  establishing  parish  coandls.  (See 
England:  Local  Govemmenl.) 

The  Parish  in  Scotland.— There  can  be  Httle  doubt  that  aKx: 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  the  whole,  or  almost  the  wr  >k. 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  parochially  divided.  It  scerts  pr?- 
bable  (though  the  point  is  obscure)  that  the  bishops  presided  «c  *M 
first  formation  of^  the  parishes— the  pariah  bang  a  sabdi^-^M^ 
of  the  diocese — and  at  any  rate  down  to  the  date  cl  the 
Reformation  they  exeidscd  the  power  of  crenting  new  parities  vjclsa 
their  respective  dioceses  (Duncan,  Parochial  Law,  p.  4).  Airs' 
the  Reformation  the  power  of  altering  parishes  was  aswiied  bv 
the  legislature.  The  existing  parochial  districts  bckac  fond 
unsuited  to  the  ccclew'aitiral  requiretnents  of  the  time,  a  fcacnl 
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act  was  pataed  in  1581,  which  made  provision  for  the*  parochial 
clergy,  and,  inter  alia,  directed  that  "  a  sufficient  and  competent  " 
distnct  should  be  approfKiated  to  each  church  as  a  pansn  (1581, 
cap.  xoo).    Thereafter,  by  a  series  of  special  acts  in  the  first  place, 
and,  subsequent  to  the  year  1617,  by  the  decrees  of  parliamentary 
commissions,  the  creation  of  suitable  parochial  districts  was  pro* 
cecdcd  with.    In  the  year  1707  the  powers  exercised  by  the  com- 
missioners were  permanently  transferred  to  the  court  of  .session, 
whose  judges  were  appointed  to  act  in  future  as  "  commissioners 
for  the  Plantation  of  Kirks  and  Valuation  of  Teinds  "  (Act.  1707, 
cap.  9).    Under  this  statute  the  areas  of  parishes  continued  to  be 
altered  and  defined  down  to  184^  when  the  act  commonljr  known  as 
Graham's  Act  was  passed  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  ^).   This  act,  which  applied 
to  the  disjunction  and  erection  of  parishes,  introduced  a  simpler 
form  of  procedure,  and  to  some  extent  dispensed  with  the  consent 
of  the  heritors,  which  had  been  required  under  the  earlier  statute. 
The  main  division  of  parishes  in  Scotland  was  into  dvi]  and 
ecclesiastical,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  into  parishes  proper 
(i.e.   for  ail   puiposes,  civil  and  ecclesiastical)  and  ecclesiastical 
parishes.    Thb  division  is  expressed  in  legal  language  by  the  terms, 
parishes  ^wod  omnia  {ije.  quoad  avilia  el  sacra)  and  parishes  qttoad 
sacra — ctoilia  being  such  matters  as  church  rates,  education,  poor 
law  and  sanitary  purposes,  and  sacra  bcinjg  such  as  concern  the 
admtxiistration  01  cnurch  ordinances,  and  fall  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  church  courts.    There  are  other  minor  divisions  which  will 
be  noticed  below,    (i )  The  Parish  Proper. — In  a  number  of  instances 
it  is  difficult  tb  determine  the  exact  are^  of  such  parishes  at  the 
present  day.     The  boundaries  of    the    old    ecclesiastical    parish 
were  nowhere  recorded,  and  the  descriptions  in  the  titles  of  private 
properties  which  appear  to  lie  in  the  parish  have  sometimes  to  be 
taken  as  evidence,  and  sometimes  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants 
attended  a  particular  church  or  made  payments  in  favour  of  a  par- 
ticular mimstcr.     Where  there  has  been  a  union  or  disjunction 
and  erection  of  parishes  the  evidence  of  the  boundaries  is  the  relative 
statute,  order  in  council,  or  decree  of  commission  or  of  court  of 
teinds.    The  parishes  proper  vary  to  a  great  degree  both  in  sire 
and  population.    For  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  minister  and  kirk- 
session  constitute  the  parochial  authority.    The  minister  is  vested 
with  the  manse  and  glebe,  to  be  held  b)r  him  for  himself  and  his 
successors  in  office,  and  along  with  the  lurk-session  he  administers 
church  ordinances  and  exercises  church  discipline.     The  oldest 
governing  authority  was  the  meeting  of  the  hentors  or  landowners 
of  the  parish.  Though  gradually  shorn  of  much  of  its  old  importance, 
the  heritors'  meeting  retained  the  power  of  imposing  an  assessment 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  and  maintaining  a  church  and  church- 
yard and  a  manse  and  glebe  for  the  minister.     It  also  possessed 
power  to  assess  under  the  Parochial  Buildings  Acts  of  i86a  and  1866. 
Kirk-session  and  heritors  were  the  educational  authority  until  the 
establishment  of  school  boards  in  18^3.    (a)  Quoad  Sacra  Parishes. — 
The  ecclesiastical  or  quoad  sacra  parish  is  a  modem  creation.    Under 
Graham's  Act,  above  mentioned,  a  parish  may  be  disjoined  and 
erected  mtoad  sacra  tantum  on  the  application  ot  persons  who  have 
built  and  endowed  a  church,  and  who  offer  securities  for  its  proper 
maintenance.     By  the  Education  Act  of  1872  the  qiwad  sacra 
parish  was  adopted  as  a  separate  school  district.  (3)  EhrorBurghal 
Parishes. — ^For  sanitary  purposes,  highways  and  some  others,  certain 
clasf^cs  of  burghs  were  made  separate  areas  from  the  parishes  in 
which  they  lay.  This  fact  created  a  set  of  incomplete  parishes, 
called  extra-btughal.  ^  (4)  Burffud.  Landward  and  Burghal-Ijand- 
ward  (or  Mixed)  Parishes. — ^This  division  of  parishes  depends,  as 
the  names  imply,  upon  local  character  and  situation  of  the  parochial 
districts.  -  The  importance  of  the  distinction  arose  in  connexion 
with  the  rule  of  assessment  adopted  for  various  parochial  burdens, 
and  the  nature  of  the  rights  of  the  minister  and  corresponding 
obligations  of  the   parishioners.     (5)  Combined  Parishes. — Under 
the  Poor-Law,  Education  and  Registration  Acts  power  was  given 
to  the  central  authority  to  combine  parishes  for  purposes  of  local 
administration.     The   Local    Government    (Scotland)    Act    1894 
reformed  parish  government,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  corresponding  English  act.    It  established  a  local  government 
board  for  Scotland,  with  a  parish  council  in  every  parish,  and 
abolislied  all  parochial  boards.     The  number  of  councillors  for  a 
parish  council  was  fixed  at  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  thirty- 
one,  the  number  being  determined,  in  the  case  of  landward  parishes, 
by  the  county  council;  in  the  case  of  burrhal  parishes  by  the  town 
council  and,  in  the  case. of  mixed  parishes,  by  county  and  town 
councils  jointly. 

.  The  Parish  in  the  United  States.— The  term  "  parish  "  is  not 
in  use  as  a  territorial  designation  except  in  Louisiana,  the 
sixty  parishes  of  which  correspond  to  the  counties  of  the 
other  states  of  the  Union.  In  the  American  Episcopal  Church 
the  word  is  frequently  used  to  denote  an  ecclesiastical  district. 

Authorities. — ^The  principal  records  from  which  information 
may  be  gained  as  to  the  oldest  parochial  system  in  England  are  the 
records  called  Nomina  viUarum,  the  Taxalio  papae  Nicholai  made 
in  l^T,  the  Nonarum  inquisitiones  relating  to  assessments  made 
upon  the  dcrgy,  the  Valor  eccUsiasticus  oT  Henry  VIII.,  the  lay 


subsidies  from  the  reign  of  Edwaid  III.  to  that  of  Charies  II.,  the 
hearth-tax  assessments  and  the  land-tax  accounts.  On  the  subject 
of  the  parish  generally  see  Stubbs's  Constitulional  History;  Glen's 
Parish  Law;  Steer's  Parish  Law;  Toulmin  Smith's  work  on  the 
Parish;  S.  and  B.  Webb,  English  Local  Government^  vol.  i.;  Redlich 
and  Hirst,  Local  Government  in  England;  O.  J.  Reichcl,  Rise  of  the 
Parochial  System  in  England  (1905).  For  fuller  information  regard- 
ing the  Scottish  parish  see  Conneil  on  Teinds;  Duncan's  Parochial 
Ecclesiastical  Law;  the  Cobden  Club  essays  on  Local  Government 
and  Taxation  in  the  United  Kingdom  (18S2);  Goudy  and  Smith's 
Local  Couemment  in  Scotland;  Atkinson,  Local  tkvemmetU  in 
Scotland, 

PARISITBi  a  rare  mineral,  consisting  of  cerium,  lanthanum, 
did3rmium  and  calcium  fluo-carbonate,  (CeF)tCa(COa)a. 
It  is  found  only  as  crystals,  which  belong  to  the  hexagonal 
system  and  usually  have  the  form  of  acute  double  pyramids 
terminated  by  the  basal  planes;  the  faces  of  the  hexagonal 
pyramids  are  striated  horizontally,  and  parallel  to  the  basal 
plane  there  is  a  perfect  cleavage.  The  crystals  are  hair-brown 
in  colour  and  are  translucent.  The  hardness  is  4}  and  the 
specific  gravity  4*36.  Light  which  has  traversed  a  crystal 
of  parisite  exhibits  a  characteristic  absorption  spectrum. 
Until  recently  the  only  known  occurrence  of  this  mineral  was 
in  the  famous  emerald  mine  at  Muzo  in  Colombia,  South  America, 
where  it  was  found  by  J.  J.  Paru,  who  re-discovered  and  worked 
the  mine  in  the  early  part  of  the  xgth  century;  here  it  is  associated 
with  emerald  in  a  bituminous  limestone  of  Cretacco\is  age  (see 
Euesald). 

Closely  allied  to  parisite,  and  indeed  first  described  as  such, 
is  a  mineral  from  the  nepheline-syenite  district  of  Julianehaab 
in  south  Greenland.  To  this  the  name  synchysite  (from  Gr. 
ffvyx^foiSf  confounding)  has  been  given.  The  crystals  are 
rhombohedral  (as  distinct  from  hexagonal;  they  have  the 
composition  CeFCa(COi)s,  and  specific  gravity  3*90.  At  the 
same  locality  there  is  also  found  a  barium-parisite,  which 
differs  from  the  Colombian  parisite  in  containing  barium  in 
place  of  calcium,  the  formula  being  (CeF)sBa(COa)i:  this  is 
named  cordylite  on  account  of  the  club-shaped  form  (icopSuXi^, 
a  club)  of  its  hexagonal  crystals.  Bastn&site  is  a  cerium  lan- 
thanum and  didymium  fluo-carbonate  (CeF)CO»,  from  Bastn^, 
near  Riddarhyttan,  in  Vestmanland,  Sweden,  and  the  Pike's 
Peak  region  in  Colorado,  U.S.A.  (L.  J.  S.) 

PARK,  EDWARDS  AMASA  (x8o8>x90o),  American  .Con- 
gregational theologian,  was  bom  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on 
the  29th  of  December  x8o8,  the  son  of  Calvin  Park  (i 774-1847), 
a  Congregational  minister,  professor  from  1804  to  1825  at  Brown 
University,  and  pastor  at  Stoughton,  Massachusetts,  in  1826- 
1840.  The  son  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1826,  was 
a  teacher  at  Braintree  for  two  years,  and  in  1831  graduated 
from  Andover  theological  seminary.  He  was  co-pastor  (with 
R.  S.  Storrs)  of  the  orthodox  Congregational  church  of 
Braintree  in  1831-1833;  professor  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  at  Amherst  in  1835;  and  Bartlett  professor 
of  sacred  rhetoric  (1836-1847),  and  Abbot  professor  of  Christian 
theology  (1847-X88X)  at  Andover.  He  died  at  Andover  on 
the  4th  of  June  1900.  An  ardent  admirer  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  whose  great-grand-daughter  he  married.  Park  was 
one  of  the  most  notable  American  theologians  and  orators. 
He  was  the  most  prominent  leader  of  the  "  new  school  " 
of  "  New  England  Theology."  He  left  his  theological  impress 
on  the  Bibliotheca  sacra^  which  he  and  Bela  B.  Edwards 
took  over  in  1844  from  Edward  Robinson,  who  had  founded 
it  in  1843,  and  of  which  Park  was  assistant  editor  until  1851 
and  editor-in-chief  from  1851  to  1884.  As  a  general  statement 
of  the  position  of  orthodox  Congregationalism  he  drew  up  and 
aimotated  the  "  Associate  Creed  of  Andover  Theological  Semin- 
ary "  (1883),  and  the  anonymously  published  "  Worcester 
Creed  **  of  1884  was  his  popularized  and  simplified  statement. 
He  edited  in  x86o  The  Atonement,  a  collection  of  essays  by  various 
hands,  prefaced  by  his  study  of  the  "  Rise  of  the  Edwardean 
Theory  of  the  Atonement."  Dr  Park's  sermon,  "  The  Theology 
of  the  Intellect  and  that  of  the  Feelings,"  delivered  in  1850 
before  the  convention  of  the  Congregational  ministers  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  published  in  the  Bibliotheca  sacra  of  July  1850, 
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was  the  cause  of  a  long  and  bitter  controversy,  metaphysical 
rather  than  doctrinal,  with  Charles  Hodge.  Some  of  Park's 
sermons  were  published  in  1885,  under  the  title  Discourses  on 
Some  Theological  Doctrines  as  Related  to  the  Religious  Character. 
With  Austin  Phelps  and  Lowell  Mason  he  prepared  The  Sabbath 
Hymn  Booh  (1858). 

See  Professor  Park  and  His  Pupils  (Boston,  1 809),  a  memorial 
of  his  90th  birthday,  with  articles  by  R.  S.  Storrs,  G.  R.  W.  Scott, 
Joseph  Cook,  G.  Frederick  Wright  and  others. 

PARK,  MUNGO  (1771-1806?),  Scottish  explorer  of  the  Niger, 
was  bom  in  Selkirkshire,  Scotland,  on  the  aoth  of  September 
177Z,  at  Foulshiels  on  the  Yarrow — the  farm  which  his  father 
rented  from  the  duke  of  Bucdeuch.  He  was  the  seventh  in 
a  family  of  thirteen.  Having  received  a  good  education,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  named  Thomas  Andenon  in 
Selkirk,  and  then  attended  the  university  of  Edinburgh  for 
three  sessions  (1789-1791),  obtaining  the  surgical  diploma.  By 
his  brother-in-law,  James  Dickson,  a  botanist  of  repute,  he 
was  introduced  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  then  pmident  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  through  his  good  offices  obtained  the  post 
of  assistant-surgeon  on  board  the  "  Worcester"  East  Indiaman. 
In  this  capacity  he  made  the  voyage  in  1792  to  Benkulcn,  in 
Sumatra,  and  on  his  return  in  1793  he  contributed  a  description 
of  eight  new  Sumatran  fishes  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Society. 

Park  in  1794  o£fcred  his  services  to  the  African  Association, 
then  looking  out  for  a  successor  to  Major  Daniel  Houghton, 
who  had  been  sent  out  in  1790  to  discover  the  course  of  the 
Niger  and  had  perished  in  the  Sahara.  Supported  by  the 
influence  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Park  was  successful  in  his 
application.  On  the  2zst  of  June  1795  he  reached  the  Gambia 
and  ascended  that  river  aoo  mfles  to  a  British  trading  station 
named  Pisania.  On  the  2nd  of  December,  accompanied  by 
two  negro  servants,  he  started  for  the  unknown  interior.  He 
chose  the  route  crossing  the  upper  Senegal  basin  and  through 
the  semi-desert  region  of  Kaarta.  The  journey  was  fuU  of 
difficulties,  and  at  Ludamar  he  was  imprisoned  by  a  Moorish 
chief  for  four  months.  He  escaped,  alone  and  with  nothing 
save  his  horse  and  a  pocket  compass,  on  the  xst  of  July  Z796, 
and  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month  reached  the  long-sought 
Niger  at  Segu,  being  the  first  European  to  gaze  on  its  waters. 
He  followed  the  river  down  stream  80  m.  to  Silla,  where  he 
was  obliged  to  turn  back,  being  without  means  and  utterly 
exhausted.  On  his  return  journey,  begun  on  the  30th  of  July, 
he  took  a  route  more  to  the  south  than  that  originally  followed, 
keeping  close  to  the  Niger  as  far  as  Bamako,  thus  tracing  the 
course  of  that  stream  in  all  for  some  300  miles.  At  Kamalia 
he  fell  ill,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  kindness  of  a  negro  in  whose 
house  he  lived  for  seven  months.  Eventually  he  reached  Pisania 
again  on  the  loth  of  June  1797,  returning  to  England  by  way 
of  America  on  the  22nd  of  December.  He  had  been  thought 
to  be  dead,  and  his  return  home  with  the  news  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Niger  evoked  great  public  enthusiasm.  An  account 
of  his  journey  was  at  once  drawn  up  for  the  African  Association 
by  Bryan  Edwards,  and  a  detailed  narrative  from  his  own  pen 
appeared  in  1 799  ( Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa).  Abundance 
of  incident  and  an  unafifected  style  rendered  the  work  extremely 
popular,  and  it  still  holds  its  place  as  an  acknowledged  classic 
in  this  department  of  literature. 

Settling  at  Foulshiels,  Park  in  August  1799  married  a  daughter 
of  his  old  master,  Thomas  Anderson.  Two  offers  made  to  him 
to  go  to  New  South  Wales  in  some  official  capacity  came  to 
nothing,  and  in  October  1801  Park  removed  to  Peebles,  where 
he  practised  as  a  doctor.  In  the  autumn  of  1803  he  was  invited 
by  the  government  to  lead  another  expedition  to  the  Niger. 
Park,  who  chafed  at  the  hardness  and  monotony  of  life  at 
Peebles,  accepted  the  offer,  but  the  starting  of  the  expedition 
was  delayed.  Part  of  the  waiting  time  was  occupied  in  the 
perfecting  of  his  Arabic — his  teacher  being  Sidi  Ambak  Bubi, 
a  native  of  Mogador;  whose  vagaries  both  amused  and  alarmed 
the  people  of  Peebles.  In  May  1804  Park  went  back  to  Foul- 
shiels, where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 


then  living  near  by  at  Ashesteil,  with  whom  he  soon  became 
on  terms  of  warm  friendship.  In  September  he  was  summoned 
to  London'  to  leave  on  the  new  expedition;  he  parted  from  Sir 
Walter  with  the  hopeful  proverb  on  his  h'ps,  '*  Freits  (omens} 
follow  those  that  look  to  them."  Park  had  at  that  time  adopted 
the  theory  that  the  Niger  and  the  Congo  were  one,  and  in  a 
memorandum  drawn  up  before  he  left  England  be  wrote: "  My 
hopes  of  returning  by  the  Congo  are  not  altogether  fanciful" 
He  sailed  from  Portsmouth  for  the  Gambia  on  the  31st  of 
January  1805,  having  been  given  a  captain's  commission  as 
head  of  the  government  expedition.  Alexander  Anderson, 
his  brother-in-law,  was  second  in  command,  and  on  him  to; 
bestowed  a  lieutenancy.  George  Scott,  a  fellow  Borderer, 
was  draughtsman,  and  the  party  included  four  or  five  aitificen. 
At  Gorce  (then  in  British  occupation)  Park  was  joined  by 
Lieutenant  Martyn,  R.A.,  thirty-five  privates  and  two  searoea. 
The  expedition  did  not  reach  the  Niger  until  the  middle  of 
August,  when  only  eleven  Europeans  were  left  alive;  the  xtA 
had  succumbed  to  fever  or  dysentery.  From  Bamako  the 
journey  to  Segu  was  made  by  canoe.  Having  received  per- 
mission from  the  ruler  of  that  town  to  proceed,  at  Sansandig, 
a  little  below  Segu,  Park  made  ready  for  his  journey  down  iht 
still  unknown  part  of  the  river.  Park,  helpeid  by  one  soldier, 
the  only  one  left  capable  of  work,  converted  two  canoes  into 
one  tolerably  good  boat,  40  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  broad.  This  be 
christened  H.M.  schooner  "Joliba"  (the  native  name  for  ibe 
Niger),  and  in  it,  with  the  surviving  members  of  his  party,  be 
set  sail  down  stream  on  the  19th  of  November.  At  SansaiMi:g> 
on  the  28th  of  October,  Anderson  had  died,  and  in  him  Park 
lost  the  only  member  of  the  party — except  Scott,  already  dead— 
who  had  been  of  real  use.  Tliose  who  embarked  in  the  *'  Jolibi  * 
were  Park,  Martyn,  three  European  soldiers  (one  mad),  a  guide 
and  three  slaves.  Before  his  departure  Park  gave  to  Isaaco, 
a  Mandingo  guide  who  had  been  with  him  thus  far,  letters  to 
take  back  to  the  Gambia  for  transmission  to  England.  The 
spirit  with  which  Park  began  the  final  stage  of  his  enterprise 
is  well  illustrated  by  his  letter  to  the  htad  of  the  Colonial 
Office.*— 

"  I  shall."  he  wrote.  "  set  sail  for  the  east  with  the  fixed  ccaolstioa 
to  discover  the  termination  of  the  Niger  or  perish  in  the  attcffi?c 
.  .  .  though  all  the  Europeans  who  are  with  me  should  die.  ard 
though  I  were  myself  half  dead,  I  would  still  persevere,  and  if  I 
could  not  succeed  in  the  object  of  my  journey.  I  would  at  iast 
die  on  the  Niger." 

To  his  wife  he  wrote  stating  his  intention  not  to  stop  nor  hr^i 
anywhere  till  he  reached  the  coast,  where  he  expected  to  arrive 
about  the  end  of  January  z8o6.  These  were  the  last  communica- 
tions received  from  Park,  and  nothing  more  was  beard  of  the 
party  imtil  reports  of  disaster  reached  the  settlements  on  the 
Gambia.  At  length  the  British  government  engaged  Isaace 
to  go  to  the  Niger  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  explorer.  A: 
Sansandig  Isaaco  fotmd  the  guide  who  had  gone  down  strraa 
with  Park,  and  the  substantial  acctuacy  of  the  story  be  t<M 
was  later  confirmed  by  the  investigation  of  Hu^  Ozppencz 
and  Richard  Lander.  This  guide  (Amadi)  stated  that  Fati's 
canoe  descended  the  river  to  Yauri,  where  he  (the  guide)  landed 
In  this  long  journey  of  about  xooo  miles  Park,  who  had  plenty 
of  provisions,  stuck  to  his  resolution  of  keeping  aloof  from  the 
natives.  Below  Jenn6,  came  Timbuktu,  and  at  various  oiha 
places  the  natives  came  out  in  canoes  and  attacked  his  beat 
These  attacks  were  all  repulsed.  Park  and  his  party  havrs 
plenty  of  firearms  and  ammunition  and  the  natives  having 
none.  The  boat  also  escaped  the  many  perils  attendant  oa  (fee 
navigation  of  an  unknown  stream  strewn  with  many  xapids— 
Park  had  built  the  "  Joliba  "  so  that  it  drew  only  a  foct  c: 
water.  But  at  the  Bussa  rapids,  not  far  below  Yauri,  the  h-^ 
struck  on  a  rock  and  remained  fast.  On  the  bank  were  pibcr.  J 
hostile  natives,  who  attacked  the  party  with  bow  and  arr.« 
and  throwing  spears.  Their  position  being  untenable,  Tirt 
Martyn,  and  the  two  soldiers  who  still  survived,  sprang  r^^ 
the  river  and  were  drowned.  The  sole  survivor  was  cce  cf 
the  slaves,  from  whom  was  obtained  the  story  of  the  final  s^-r^r- 
Isaaco,  and  later  Lander,  obtained  some  of  Park's  effects.  Ut 
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bis  journal  was  never  recovered.  In  1827  Us  second  son,  Thomas, 
landed  on  the  Guinea  coast,  intending  to  make  his  way  to  Bussa, 
where  he  thought  his  father  might  be  detained  a  prisoner,  but 
after  penetrating  some  little  distance  inland  he  died  of  fever. 
Park's  widow  died  in  1840. 

J.  Thonuon's  Mungo  Park  and  the  Niger  fLondon,  1800)  contains 
the  best  critical  estimate  of  the  explorer  ana  his  work.  Sc«  also  the 
Life  (by  Wtshaw)  prefixed  to  Journal  of  a  Mission  into  the  Interior 
«/  Africa  in  180$  (London,  1815) ;  H.  B.,  lAfe  ofMtatgo  Park  (Edin- 
burgh, 1835);  and  an  interesting  passage  in  Locknart's  Ltfe  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  voL  u. 

PARK  (Fr.  pare;  Ital.  parec;  Sp.  parque;  O.Eng.  pearroc; 
connected  with  Ger.  pferck,  fold,  and  pf arret ,  district,  translating 
med.  Lat.  parockia,  patrish),  a  word  orcUnarily  used  in  two  senses: 
(a)  an  enclosed  tract  of  ground,  consisting  of  grass-land,  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  surrounding  a  large  country  house; 
{b)  a  similar  space  in  or  near  a  town,  laid  out  ornamentally,  and 
used  by  the  public  as  an  "  open  space  "  for  health  or  recreation. 

The  term  "  park  "  first  occurs  in  English  as  a  term  of  the 
forest  law  of  England  for  a  tract  of  ground  enclosed  and 
privileged  for  beasts  of  the  chase,  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  which  were  "  vert,"  i.e.  the  green  leaves  of  trees, 
"Venison,"  i.e.  deer,  and  "enclosure."  A  "park"  was  a 
franchise  obtained  by  prescription  or  by  grant  from  .the  crown 
(see  FoEZST  Law;  also  Deer  Park). 

The  word  has  had  a  technical  military  significance  since  the 
early  part  of  the  X7th  century.  Originally  meaning  the  space 
occupied  by  the  artillery,  baggage  and  supply  vehicles  of  an 
army  when  at  rest,  it  came  to  be  used  of  the  mass  of  vehicles 
itself.  From  this  mass  first  of  all  the  artillery,  becoming  more 
mobile,  separated  itself;  then  as  the  mobility  of  armies  in  general 
became  greater  they  outpaced  their  heavy  vehicles,  with  the 
result  that  faster  moving  transport  units  had  to  be  created  to 
keep  up  communication.  A  "  park  "  is  thus  at  the  present 
day  a  large  unit  consisting  of  several  hundred  vehicles  carrying 
stores;  it  moves  several  days'  marches  in  rear  of  the  army, 
and  forms  a  reservoir  from  "  whence  the  mobile  ammunition  and 
supply  columns  "  draw  the  supplies  and  stores  required  for  the 
army's  needs.  "Parking*'  vehicles  is  massing  them  for  a 
halt.  The  word  "  park  "  is  still  used  to  mean  that  portion 
of  an  artillery  or  adminstrative  troops'  camp  or  bivouac  in 
which  the  vehicles  are  placed. 

PARKER,  SIR  GILBERT  (1862-  ),  British  novelist  and 
politician,  was  bom  at  Camden  East,  Addington,  Ontario,  on 
the  33rd  of  November  1863,  the  son  of  Captain  J.  Parker,  R.A. 
He  was  educated  at  Ottawa  and  at  Trinity  Uu'versity,  Toronto. 
In  x886  he  went  to  Australia,  and  became  fer  a  while  associate- 
editor  of  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald.  He  also  travelled  exten- 
fively  in  the  Padfic,  and  subsequently  in  northern  Canada; 
and  in  the  eariy  'nineties  he  began  to  make  a  growing  reputation 
in  London  as  a  writer  of  romantic  fiction.  The  best  of  hb 
novels  are  those  in  which  he  first  took  for  his  subject  the  history 
and  life  of  the  French  Canadians;  and  his  permanent  literary 
reputation  rests  on  the  fine  quality,  descriptive  and  dramatic,  of 
his  Canadian  stories.  Pierre  and  his  Peopk  (1892)  was  followed 
by  Mrs  Pakkion  (1893),  The  TraU  of  the  Sword  (1894)1  When 
Valmond  came  to  Poniiae  (1895),  An  Adventurer  of  the  North 
(1895),  and  The  Seals  of  the  Mighty  (1896,  dramatized  in  1897). 
The  Lane  thai  had  no  Turning  (1900)  contains  some  of  his  best 
work.  In  The  Battle  of  the  Strong  (1898)  he  broke  new  ground, 
lajring  his  scene  in  the  Channel  Islands.  His  chief  later  books 
were  The  Right  of  Way  (1901),  Donovan  Pasha  (190a),  The  Ladder 
of  Swords  (1904),  The  Weavers  (1907)  and  Northern  Lights  {1909). 
in  1895  he  ntarried  Miss  Van  Tine  of  New  York,  a  wealthy  heiress. 
His  Canadian  connexion  and  his  experience  in  Australia  and 
elsewhere  had  made  him  a  strong  Imperialist  in  politics,  and  from 
that  time  he  began  to  devote  himself  in  large  measure  to  a 
political  career.  He  still  kept  up  his  literary  work,  but  some 
of  the  books  last  mentioned  cannot  compare  with  those  by  which 
be  made-  his  name.  He  was  elected  to  parliament  in  1900 
(re-elected  1906  and  1910)  as  Conservative  member  for  Gravesend 
and  soon  made  his  mark  in  the  House  of  Commons.    He  was 


knighted  in  7902,  and  in  succeeding  years  continually 
strengthened  his  position  in  the  party,  particularly  by  his  energetic 
work  on  behalf  of  Tariff  Reform  and  Imperial  Preference.  If 
he  had  given  up  to  public  life  what  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  due 
to  literature,  he  gave  it  for  enthusiasm  in  the  Imperialist  move- 
ment; and  with  the  progress  of  that  cause  he  came  to  rank  by 
1910  as  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  Unionist  party  outside 
those  who  had  held  ofike. 

PARKER,  SIR  HYDE.  Bast.  (17x4-1782),  British  vice- 
admiral,  was  bom  at  Tredington,  Worcestershire,  on  the  asth 
of  February,  17x4,  his  father,  a  clergyman,  being  a  son  of  Sir 
Henry  Parker,  Bart.  His  paternal  grandfather  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Bishop  Alexander  Hyde,  of  Salisbury.  He  began 
his  career  at  sea  in  the  merchant  service.  Entering  the  royal 
lUivy  at -the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  made  h'eutenant  in  X744, 
and  in  1748  he  was  made  post-captain.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  Seven  Yeais'  War  he  served  in  the  East  Indies, 
taking  part  in  the  capture  of  Pondicherry  (176X)  and  of  Manila 
(X762).  In  the  latter  year  Parker  with  two  ships  captured  one 
of  the  valuable  Spanish  plate  ships  in  her  voyage  between 
Acapulco  and  Manila.  In  1778  he  became  rear-admiral,  and 
went  to  North  American  waters  as  second-in<ommand.  For 
some  time  before  Rodney's  arrival  he  was  in  command  on  the 
Leeward  Islands  station,  and  conducted  a  skilful  campaign 
against  the  French  at  Martinique.  In  1781,  having  returned 
home  and  become  vice-admiral,  he  fell  in  ^ith  a  Dutch  fleet  of 
about  his  own  force,  though  far  better  equipped,  near  the  Dogger 
Bank  (Aug.  5).  After  a  fiercely  contested  battle,  in  which 
neither  combatant  gained  any  advantage,  both  sides  drew 
off.  Parker  considered  that  he  had  not  been  properly  equipped 
for  his  task,  and  insisted  on  resigning  his  command.  In  178a 
he  accepted  the  East  Indies  command,  though  he  had  just 
succeeded  to  the  family  baronetcy.  On  the  outward  voyage 
his  flagship,  the  "  Cato  "  (60),  was  lost  with  all  on  board. 

His  second  son.  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker  (X739-X807), 
entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  became  lieutenant  in  1758, 
having  passed  most  of  his  early  service  in  his  father's  ships.  Five 
years  later  he  became  a  post-captain,  and  from  1766  onwards 
for  many  years  he  atrved  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  North 
American  waters,  partictilarly  distinguishing  himself  in  break- 
ing the  defences  of  the  North  river  (New  York)  in  X776.  His 
services  on  this  occasion  earned  him  a  knighthood  in  X779. 
In  1778  he  was  engaged  in  the  Savannah  expedition,  and  in 
the  following  year  Ids  ship  was  wrecked  on  the  hostile  Cuban 
coast.  His  men,  however,  entrenched  themselves,  and  were 
in  the  end  brought  off  safely.  Parker  was  with  his  father  at 
the  Dogger  Bank,  and  with  Howe  in  the  two  actions  in  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  In  1793,  having  just  become  rear-admiral, 
he  served  under  Lord  Hood  at  Toulon  and  in  Corsica,  and  two 
years  later,  now  a  vice-admiral,  he  took  part,  imder  Hotham, 
in  the  indecisive  fleet  actions  of  the  X3th  of  March  and  the  X3th 
of  July  X795.  From  1796  to  x8oo  he  was  in  command  at 
Jamaica  and  ably  conducted  the  operations  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  z8ox  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  fleet  destined  to 
break  up  the  northern  armed  neutrality,  with  Nelson  as  his 
second-in-conmiand.  Copenhagen,  the  first  objective  of  the  expe- 
dition, fell  on  the  and  of  April  to  the  fierce  attack  of  Nelson's 
squadron,  Parker  with  the  heavier  ships  taking  h'ttle  part. 
Subsequently  Parker  hesitated  to  advance  up  the  Baltic  after 
his  victory,  a  decision  which  was  severely  criticised.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  recalled  and  Nelson  succeeded  him.  He  died 
in  1807. 

The  family  name  was  continued  in  the  navy  in  his  eldest 
son.  who  became  vice-admiral  and  was  First  Sea  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  X853  (dying  in  1854);  and  also  in  that  son's  son, 
who  as  a  captain  in  the  Black  Sea  was  killed  in  1854  when 
storming  a  Russian  fort. 

PARKER,  JOHN  HENRY  (X806-1884),  English  writer  on 
architecture,  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  was  bom  on  the 
ist  of  March  1806.  He  was  educated  at  Manor  House  School, 
Chiswick,  and  in  1821  entered  business  as  a  bookseller.  Succeed- 
ing his  uncle,  Joseph  Parker,  as  a  bookseller  at  Oxford  in  1832, 
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be  conducted  the  business  with  great  success,  the  most  important 
of  the  firm's  publications  being  perhaps  the  series  of  the  "  Oxford 
Pocket  Classics."  In  1836  be  brought  out  his  Glossary  of 
Architecture,  which,  published  in  the  earlier  years  of  thef  Gothic 
revival  in  England,  had  considerable  influence  in  extending  the 
movement,  and  supplied  a  valuable  help  to  young  architects. 
In  XS48  he  edited  the  fifth  edition  of  Rickman's  Gothic  Architec- 
ture, and  in  1849  he  published  a  handbook  based  on  his  earlier 
vcrfume  and  entitled  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture.  The  completion  of  Hudson  Turner's  Domestic  Architecture 
of  the  Middle  Ages  next  engaged  his  attention,  three  volumes 
being  published  (X853-X860).  In  1858  he  published  Medieval 
Architecture  of  Chester,  Parker  was  one  of  the  chief  advocates 
of  the  "  restoration  "  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  published 
in  1866  Architectural  Antiquities  of  tlie  City  of  Wells.  Latterly  he 
devoted  much  attention  to  explorations  of  the  history  of  Rome 
by  means  of  excavations,  and  succeeded  in  satisfying  himself 
of  the  historical  truth  of  much  usually  regarded  as  legendary. 
Two  volumes  of  his  Archaeology  of  Rome  were  published  at 
Oxford  in  1874  and  1876.  In  recognition  of  his  labours  be  was 
decorated  by  the  king  of  Italy,  and  received  a  medal  from  Pope 
Pius  IX.  In  1869  he  endowed  the  keepcrship  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  with  a  sum  yielding  £350  a  year,  and  under  the  new 
arrangement  he  was  appointed  the  first  keeper.  In  1871  he  was 
nominated  C.B.  He  died  at  Oxford  on  the  3xst  of  January  1884. 
PARKER,  JOSEPH  (X830-X902),  English  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  at  Hexham-on-Tyne  on  the  9th  of  April  1830, 
his  father  being  a  stonemason.  He  managed  to  pick  up  a  fair 
education,  which  in  after-life  he  constantly  supplemented. 
In  the  revolutionary  years  from  1845  to  1850  young  Parker 
as  a  local  preacher  and  temperance  orator  gained  a  reputation 
for  vigorous  utterance.  He  was  influenced  by  Thomas  Cooper, 
the  Chartist,  and  Edward  Miall,  the  Liberationist,  and  was  much 
associated  with  Joseph  Cowen,  afterwards  M.  P.  for  Ncwq^tle. 
In  the  spring  of  185a  he  wrote  to  Dr  John  Campbell,  minister 
of  Whitcfield  Tabernacle,  Moorficlds,  London,  for  advice 
as  to  entering  the  Congregational  ministry,  and  after  a  short 
probation  he  became  Campbell's  assistant.  He  also  attended 
lectures  in  logic  and  philosophy  at  University  College,  London. 
From  1853  to  1S58  he  was  pastor  at  Banbury.  His  next  charge 
was  at  Cavendbh  Street,  Manchester,  where  he  rapidly  made 
himself  felt  as  a  power  in  English  Nonconformity.  While  here 
he  published  a  volume  of  lectures  entitled  Church  Questions, 
and,  anonymously,  Ecce  Deus  (186S),  a  work  provoked  by  Seeley's 
Ecce  Homo.  The  university  of  Chicago  conferred  on  him  the 
df'gree  of  D.D.  In  1869  he  returned  to  London  as  minister  of 
the  Poultry  church,  founded  by  Thomas  Goodwin.  Almost  at 
once  he  began  the  scheme  which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the 
great  City  Temple  in  Holbom  Viaduct.  It  cost  £70,000,  and  was 
opened  on  the  19th  of  May  1874.  From  this  centre  his  influence 
Si'rcad  far  and  wide.  His  stimulating  and  original  sermons, 
wiih  their  notable  leaning  towards  the  use  of  a  racy  vernacular, 
made  him  one  of  the  best  known  personalities  of  his  time. 
Dr  Parker  was  twice  chairman  of  the  London  Congregational 
Board  and  twice  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  death  of  his  second  wife  in  1899  was  a  blow  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered,  and  he  died  on  the  28th  of 
November  1902. 

Parker  was  pre-eminently  a  preacher,  and  his  published  works 
ire  chiefly  sermons  and  expositions,  chief  among  them  being  City 
Tern  pie  Sermons  (i  869-1 870)  and  The  People's  Bible,  in  25  vols. 
( 1 885-1 895).  Other  volumes  include  the  autobiographical  Spring- 
dale  Abbey  (1869),  The  Inner  Life  of  Christ  (1881),  Apostolic  Life 
(1884),  Tyne  Chylde:  My  Life  and  Teaching  (1883;  new  ed.,  1889), 
A  Preacher's  Life  (1899). 

Sec  E.  C.  Pike,  Dr  Parker'and  his  Friends  (1905);  Congregational 
Year-Book  (1904). 

PARKER.  MARTIN  {c.  1600-c.  1656),  English  ballad  writer, 
was  probably  a  London  tavern-keeper.  About  1625  he  seems 
to  have  begun  publishing  ballads,  a  large  number  of  which 
bearing  his  signature  or  his  initials,"M.P.,"  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  Drydcn  considered  him  the  best  ballad 
writer  of  his  time.    His  sympathies'  were  with  the  Royalist 


cause  during  the  Civil  War,  and  it  was  in  support  of  the  declining 
fortunes  of  Charles  I.  that  he  wrote  the  best  known  of  his  ballads, 
"  When  the  King  enjoys  his  own  again,"  which  be  first  pub- 
lished in  1643,  and  which,  after  enjoying  great  popularity  at 
the  Restoration,  became  a  favourite  Jacobite  song  in  the  i8th 
century.  Parker  also  wrote  a  nautical  ballad,  "  SaHois  for 
my  Money,"  which  in  a  revised  version  survives  as  "  When 
the  stormy  winds  do  blow."  It  is  not  known  when  he  died, 
but  the  appearance  in  1656  of  a  "  funeral  elegy,"  in  which  the 
ballad  writer  was  saturically  celebrated  is  perhaps  a  Gonect 
indication  of  the  date  of  his  death. 

See  The  Roxburghe  Ballads,  vol.  til  (Ballad  Soc.,  9  vols.,  iBji-itfjf^) : 
Joseph  Ritson,  Budiograpkia  PoeUca  (London,  1603) ;  AnctaU  Sengs 
and  Ballads  from  Henry  II.  to  the  Revolution,  ed.  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt 
(London,  1877) ;  Sir  S.  E.  Brydges  and  J.  Haslewood,  The  BnHsk 
Bildiographer,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1810);  Thomas  Coner.  Celleetanea 
Anglo-poetica  (Lond<m,  1860-1883). 

PARKER.  MATTHEW  (x504-z575)>  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Parker,  a  citizen  of  Norwich, 
where  he  was  bom,  in  St  Saviour's  parish,  on  the  6th  of  August 
X  504.    His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Alice  Monins,  and  a  John 
Monins  married  Cranmer's  sister  Jane,  but  no  defiinite  rdation- 
ship  between  the  two  archbishops  has  been  traced.    William 
Parker  died  about  1516,  and  his  widow  married  a  certain  John 
Baker.    Matthew  was  sent  in  1522  to  Corpus  Christ!  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  where  he  is  said  by  ro(»t  of  his  biographers,  including 
the  latest,  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Ocil;  but  Cec3 
was  only  two  years  old  when  Parker  went  to  Ombridge.    He 
graduated  B.A.  in  1525,  was  ordained  deacon  in  April  and  priest 
in  June  1527,  and  was  elected  fellow  9f  Corpus  in  the  foOowing 
September.    He  commenced  M.A.  in  1528,  and  was  one  of 
the  Cambridge  scholars  whom  Wolsey  wished  to  tran^ant 
to  his  newly  founded  Cardinal  College  at  Oxford.     Parker, 
like  Cranmer,  declined  the  invitation.    He  had  come  nnder 
the  influence  of  the  Cambridge  reformers,  and  after  Anne 
Boleyn's  recognition  as  queen  he  was  made  her  chaplain. 
Through  her  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the  ooDege  of  secular 
canons  at  Stoke-by-Clare  in  1535.    Latimer  wrote  to  him  in 
that  year  urging  him  not  to  fall  short  of  the  expectation 
which  had  been  formed  of  his  ability.    In  1537  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Henry  VIU.,  and  in  1538  he  was  threatened  ^i\h 
prosecution  by  the  reactionary  party.    The  bishop  of  Dover, 
however,  reported  to  Cromwell  that  Parker  "hath  ever  beta 
of  a  good  judgment  and  set  forth  the  Word  of  God  after  a 
good  manner.    For  this  he  suffers  some  grudge."   He  graduaied 
D.D.  in  that  yexur,  and  in  1541  he  was  appointed  to  the  second 
prebend  in  the  reconstituted  cathedral  diurch  (rf  Ely.    In  1544 
on  Henry  VIII.'s  recommendation  he  was  elected  master  of  Cxvpus 
Christi  College,  and  in  1545  vice-chancellor  of  the  university. 
He  got   into  some   trouble   with  the  chancellor,    Gardlccr, 
over  a  ribald  play,  "  Pammachius,"  performed  by  the  students, 
deriding  the  old  ecclesiastical  system,  though  Bonner  wrote 
to  Parker  of  the  assured  affection  he  bore  him.    On  the  pas&Ir^ 
of  the  act  of  parliament  in  1545  enabling  the  king  to  dissol\Y 
chantries  and  colleges,  Parker  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  Cambridge,  and  their  report  saved  its  coIk|:es, 
if  there  had  ever  been  any  intention  to  destroy  tbem.    StoiLe, 
however,  was  dissolved  in  the  following  reign,  and  Parker 
received  a  pension  equivalent  to  £400  a  year  in  modem  cuirtncy. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  new  reign  to  marry  in  June,  154;, 
before  clerical  marriages  had  htOL  legalized  by  parliament 
and  convocation,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  Harkstoae,  a 
Norfolk  squire.     Duiing  Kett's  rebellion  he  was  allowed  to 
preach  in  the  rebels'  camp  on  Mousehold  HiU,  but  without  much 
effect;  and  later  on  he  encouraged  his  chaplain,  Alexander 
Neville,  to  write  his  history  of  the  rising.    His  Protestantism 
advanced  with  the  times,  and  he  received  higher  promotioa 
under  Northumberland  than  under  the  moderate  Somerset. 
Bucer  was  his  friend  at  Cambridge,  and  he  preached  Buccr's 
funeral  sermon  in  1551.    In  1552  he  was  promoted  to  the  rich 
deanery  of  Lincoln,  and  in  July  1553  he  supped  with  Northusr- 
berland  at  Cambridge,  when  the  duke  marched  north  on  his  hope* 
less  campaign  against  Mary. 
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Ai  >  lupportcr  of  KanhnmbRlind  uid  «  muricd  mun 
Porker  vas  oalunJIy  deprived  of  hia  daatty,  his  maslershi[ 
>]  Corpui,  uid  his  oLher  prcfermcnlL  But  he  found  meani 
o  [ivc  in  En^and  throughoul  Mary's  reign  without  furthei 
nolesUtion.  Ke  «a>  not  casL  in  a  becoic  mould,  and  he  hu 
K>  desire  to  liguie  al  the  stake;  like  Cecil,  and  Eliiabclh  he. 
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avoid 
ihishopiic  ol  Canicrbuiy,  which  Etiiabeth 
designed  lot  him  as  soon  as  she  had  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
He  was  elected  on  the  ist  oF  August  ISSp;  but  it  was  difficult 
to  find  the  Kquisile  loui  bishops  willing  and  qualified  10  conse- 
crate him,  and  not  until  ihe  i;th  rA  December  did  Barlow, 
Scoiy,  Coverdale  and  Hodskins  perform  that  ceremony 
al  Lambeth.  The  legend  oE  an  indecent  consecration  at  the 
Nig'i  Head  Uvem  in  Fleet  Street  seems  fiist  to  have  been 
printed  by  the  Jesuit.  Christopher  Holywood.  in  1604!  and  it  has 
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associated  with  his  name.  The  sCi  volumes  published  by  the 
Pirket  Society  include  only  one  t^  its  eponymous  btro,  *nd 
that  b  a  volume  of  correspondence.  He  was  a  disciplinarian,  a 
scholar,  a  modest  and  moderate  nun  of  genuine  piety  and 
irreproachable  morals.  His  historical  researeh  was  eiemplified 
in  his  De  antiquUait  tcdtsiat,  and  his  editions  of  Asser,  Matthew 

turgical  skill  was  th 


.     .  d  thanksgivings 

IS  called  upon  to  compose;  and  he  left  a  priceless 
coUecIion  of  manusciipis  to  his  college  >1  Cambridge. 

He  was  happier  in  these  pursuits  than  in  Ihe  eiercise  of  his 
jurisdiction.  With  secular  politics  he  had  little  10  do.  and 
he  ■»»  never  admitted  to  Elizabeth's  privy  tounclL  But 
ecclesiaslicAl  politics  gave  him  an  infiriity  of  trouble.     Many 

wanted  those  of  the  old  dispensation,  and  the  queen  herself 
grudged  episcopal  privilege  until  she  discovered  in  it  one  of 
the  chief  bulwarks  of  the  royal  supremacy.  Parker  was  there- 
fore kfl  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  Purilan  feeling  with  Utile 
support  from  pariiament,  convocation  or  the  Crown.  The 
bishops'  Inltrprtlaliotii  and  Furlktr  Cnsiitrolimt,  issued  in 

Ihe  rubric  of  1559;  the  HdKrfuenHii;!,  whicb  Parker  published  in 
I  j66,  to  check  the  Purilan  descent,  had  to  appear  without  specific 

which  Foie  published  with  Parker's  approval,  received  neither 
royal,  parliamcntaiy  nor  synodical  aulhoriiation.  Padiamcnt 
the  bishops  10  determine  matters 
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none."  Disputes  about  vesiments  had  expand 
troversyover  Ihe  whole  Grid ol Church  govemmen 
■Jid  Parker  died  on  the  i;lfaal  May,  157  5,  lamenti. 
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PABKER.  SAMDEL  (1640-16^8),  English  bishop,  was  bom 
at  Nocthampion,  and  educated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
His  Presbyterian  views  caused  him  to  move  to  Trmity  College. 

to  Join  the  Church  of  England,  and  he  was  ordained  in  1M4. 
In  166;  he  published  an  essay  eniiilcd  reiilaixi'iu  physin- 
ihcalogUa  dc  Deo,  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Sheldon,  who  in 
iM;  appointed  him  one  of  hii  cbapUins.  He  became  rector 
of  Charlhorn,  Kent,  in  the  same  year.  In  1670  he  berame 
archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  two  years  after  he  wisippoinlcd 
rector  of  Ickham,  Kent.  In  1673  he  was  elected  master  of  Eden- 
bridge  HospitaL    His  DijcoarK  0/  Ecikshtik^  PUilii  (London, 

into  controversy  with  Andrew  MarveU  (16^1-1675).  jamcs  IL 
appointed  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Oiford  in  idSfi,  and  he 
in  turn  forwarded  the  king's  policy,  especially  by  defending 
the  royal  right  to  appoint  Roman  Catholics  tooffice.  In  1OJ7 
the  ecclesiastical  commission  forcibly  installed  him  as  president 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Ihe  fellows  liaving  refused  to  elect 
any  of  the  king's  nominees.  He  was  commonly  regarded  as 
a  Roman  Catholic,  but  he  would  appear  to  have  been  no  more 
than  an  eitreme  eiponent  of  the  High  Church  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience.  After  he  became  president  the  action  of 
■    ■    ■      thecipellcd'"  '  '  ■■  -    ■    - 


sent  to  persuade  him  01 
Roman  Church  he  declared  that  he  "  never  had  been  and  never 
would  be  of  Ihai  religion,"  and  he  died  in  the  communioa  of 
the  Chureh  of  England. 

Parker's  second  son,  SAUUEt  Paikeb  (16S1-17J0),  was  Ihe 
author  of  BiUiolluca  tiiiua,  or  Paliislii  Cammrnliay  on  Oe 
Srripiiira  (1710-1J35),  an  abridged  translation  of  Eusehius.  and 

for  a  monthly  periodical  entitled  Ctnsuta  Itmptrum,  or  Caad 
and  III  Ttndaicia  of  Boekt.  He  passed  most  of  his  life  inrelirc- 
ment  at  Oxford.  His  younger  son  Richard  founded  the  well- 
known  publishing  firm  in  Oxford. 

See  Mnidalrx  CtHiti  and  Jamn  II.  1SS6-16SS,  hy  Ihe  Rev. 
J.  K.  Dloum  (Oilord  Hulorical  Socieiy,  liibl. 

FABXBR,  THEODORE  (iSio-tSte).  American  preacher 
and  social  reformer,  was  bom  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  14th  of  August  iSio.  the  youngest  of  eleven  children. 
His  father,  John  Parker,  a  small  farmer  and  skilful  mechanic, 
*    '  ■'       -  igiand  yeoman.    His  mother  took  great 
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conblst  of  love  and  good  ivorka.  His  paternal  grand.faihei, 
Capiain  John  Parker  (i;ifl-i;7s),wasihe  leader  of  the  Lexington 
minute.men  Id  the  skirmish  at  Lexingitm.  Theodore  obtained 
the  elements  of  knowledge  in  the  schools  of  the  district,  which 
were  open  during  the  winter  months  only.  During  the  rest 
of  the  year  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm..    At  the  age  of 
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residence  in  the  college,  meeting  his  expenses  by  a  small 
sum  amassed  by  school-keeping  and  by  help  from  a.  poor 
students'  fund,  and  graduating  in  1836.  At  the  close  of 
his  college  career  be  began  his  translation  (published  in 
X843)  of  Wilhelm  M.  L.  De  Wettc's  Bcitrdge  zur  Einleitung 
in  das  Alte  Testameni.  His  journal  and  letters  show  that  he 
had  made  acquaintance  with  a  large  number  of  languages, 
including  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Coptic,  Etbiopic, 
as  well  as  the  classical  and  the  principal  modern  European 
languages.  When  he  entered  the  divinity  school  he  was  an 
orthodox  Unitarian;  when  he  left  it,  he  entertained  strong 
doubts  about  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  the  possibility  of 
miracles,  and  the  exclusive  claims  of  Christianity  and  the  Church. 
Emerson's  transcendentalism  greatly  influenced  him,  and 
Strauss's  Lcbcn  Jesu  left  its  mark  upon  his  thought.  His  first 
ministerial  charge  was  over  a  small  village  parish,  West  Roxbury, 
a  few  miles  from  Boston;  here  he  was  ordained  as  a  Unitarian 
clergyman  in  June  1837  and  here  he  preached  until  January 
1846.  His  views  were  slowly  assuming  the  form  which  sub- 
sequently found  such  strong  expression  in  his  writing;  but  the 
progress  was  slow,  and  the  cautious  reserve  of  his  first  rational- 
istic utterances  was  in  striking  contrast  with  his  subsequent 
rashness.  But  on  the  19th  of  May  1841  he  preached  at  Boston 
a  sermon  on  "  the  transient  and  permanent  in  Christianity," 
which  presented  in  embryo  the  main  principles  and  ideas  of 
his  final  theological  position,  and  the  preaching  of  which  deter- 
mined his  subsequent  relations  to  the  churches  with  which  he 
was  connected  and  to  the  whole  ecclesiastical  world.  The 
Boston  Unitarian  clergy  denounced  the  preacher,  and  declared 
that  the  "  young  man  must  be  silenced."  No  Unitarian 
publisher  could  be  found  for  his  sermon,  and  nearly  all  the 
pulpits  of  the  city  were  closed  against  him.  A  number  of 
gentlemen  in  Boston,  however,  invited  him  to  give  a  series  of 
lectures  there.  The  result  was  that  he  delivered  in  the  Masonic 
Hall,  in  the  winter  of  i84r-i843,  as  lectures,  substantially  the 
volume  afterwards  published  as  the  Discourse  of  Matters  pertain- 
ing to  Religion,  The  lectures  in  their  published  form  made 
his  name  famous  throughout  America  and  Europe,  and  con- 
firmed the  stricter  Unitarians  in  America  in  their  attitude 
towards  him  and  his  supporters.  His  friends,  however,  resolved 
that  he  should  be  heard  in  Boston,  and  there,  beginning  with 
1845,  he  preached  regularly  for  fourteen  years.  Previous  to 
his  removal  from  West  Roxbury  to  Boston  Parker  spent  a 
year  in  Europe,  calling  in  Germany  upon  Paulus,  Gervinus, 
De  Wctte  and  Ewald,  and  preaching  in  Liverpool  in  the  pulpits 
of  James  Martineau  and  J.  H.  Thom.  After  January  1846 
he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  work  in  Boston.  In 
addition  to  his  Sunday  labours  he  lectured  throughout  the 
States,  and  prosecuted  his  wide  studies,  collecting  particubrly  the 
materials  for  an  opus  magnum  on  the  development  of  religion 
in  mankind.  Above  all  he  took  up  the  question  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves,  and  fearlessly  advocated  in  Boston  and  else- 
where, from  the  platform  and  through  the  press,  the  cause  of 
the  negroes.  Ac  made  his  influence  felt  also  by  correspondence 
with  political  leaders  and  by  able  political  speeches,  one  of 
which,  delivered  in  1858,  contained  the  sentence,  "  Democracy 
is  direct  self-government,  over  all  the  people,  by  all  the  people, 
for  all  the  people,"  which  probably  suggested  Abraham  Lincoln's 
oft-quoted  variant.  Parker  assisted  actively  in  the  escape  of 
fugitive  slaves,  and  for  trying  to  prevent  the  rendition  of  perhaps 
the  most  famous  of  them,  Anthony  Burns,  was  indicted,  but 
the  indictment  was  quashed.  He  also  gave  his  aid  to  John 
Brown  (q.v.).  By  his  voice,  his  pen,  and  his  utterly  fearless 
action  in  social  and  political  matters  he  became  a  great  power 
in  Boston  and  America  generally.  But  his  days  were  numbered. 
His  mother  had  suffered  from  phthisis;  and  he  himself  now  fell 
a  victim  to  the  same  disease.  In  January  1859  he  suffered  a 
violent  haemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and  sought  relief  by  retreating 
first  to  the  West  Indies  and  afterwards  to  Europe.  He  died 
at  Florence  on  the  xoth  of  May  i860. 

The  fundamental  articles  of  Parker's  religious  faith  were 
the  three  "  instinctive  intuitions  "  of  God,  of  a  moral  law,  and 


of  immortality.  His  own  mind,  heart  and  life  were  undoubtedly 
pervaded,  sustained  and  ruled  by  the  feelings,  convictions 
and  hopes  which  he  formulated  in  these  three  articles;  and 
he  rationalized  his  own  reUgious  conceptions  in  a  number  of 
expositions  which  do  credit  to  his  sincerity  and  courage.  But 
he  was  a  preacher  rather  than  a  thinker,  a  reformer  rather 
than  a  philosopher. 


JHeum,  Aineism  ana  ike  roputar  JHeotegy  U0S3}.  A  collected 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  England  by  Franca  Power 
Cobbc  (14  vols.,  1863-1870),  and  another— the  Ccntouiy  editioa 
— 4n  Boston,  Mass.,  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association  (14  vols.. 
1907-191 1)  ]  a  volume  of  Theodore  Parker's  Prayers,  edited  by  Rufus 
Leighton  and  Matilda  Goddard,  was  published  in  America  tn  1661. 
and  a  volume  of  Parker's  West  Ro:Aury Sermoiu,with  abiocrapliical 
sketch  by  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  was  published  in  Boston,  Mass.,  is 
1893.  A  Gcrmaa  translation  of  pare  of  his  works  was  made  by 
Zkthen  (Leipzig  185^-1857). 

The  best  biographies  are  John  Wetss's  L(Ar  and  CorrespoHdena  tf 
Tkerdon  Parker  (New  York.  1864);  O.  B.  Troihingham^s  Theadsn 
Parker:  a  Biography  (Boston.  1874);  and  John  White  Chadwkk's 
Theodore  Parker,  Preacher  and  Rtformer  (Boston,  1900).  the  Ust 
containing  a  good  bibliography.  Valuable  reviews  of  Paricr's 
theological  position  and  of  his  character  and  work  have  appeared 
— by  James  Martineau,  in  the  National  Review  (April  i860),  aod 
J.  H.  Thom,  in  the  Theological  Raiew  (March  1864). 

PARKERSBURO,  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Wood  county, 
West  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Kanawha,  about  95  m.  below  Wheeling.  Pop.  (1890), 
8408;  (1900),  xx^o3,  of  whom  515  were  foreign-bom  and  rSj 
were  negroes ;  (1910  census),  X7A^2.  Parkenburg  is  served 
by  the  Baltimore  8c  Ohio,  the  Baltimore  8c  Ohio  South- 
western, and  the  Little  Kanawha  railways,  by  electric  railviy 
to  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  by  passenger  and  freight  boats  to  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati,  intermcdiiate  ports,  and  ports  on  the  Little 
Kanawha.  Parkersburg  is  the  see  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop.  Oil,  coal,  natural  gas  and  fire-clay  abound  in  the 
neighbouring  region,  and  the  city  is  engaged  in  the  refinicg  of 
oil  and  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  brick  and  tile,  glass,  lurober, 
furniture,  fiour,  steel,  and  foundry  and  machine-shop  products. 
In  1905  the  value  of  the  factory  products  was  $3,778,130 
(2f9%  more  than  in  1900).  Parkersburg  was  settled  in  t;$^ 
was  incorporated  in  xSao,  and  received  a  new  charter  in  1903. 
when  its  boundaries  were  enlarged.  About  2  m.  below  ibe 
city  is  the  island  which  was  the  home  of  Hannan  Bkaxz- 
hassett  (q.v.)  and  bears  his  name. 

PARKES,  SIR  HARRY  SMITH  (1828-1885),  EngUsh  diplexa- 
tist,  son  of  Harry  Parkes,  founder  of   the   firm  of   Parkcs, 
Otway  8c  Co.,  ironmasters,  was  bom  at  Birchills  Hall,  near 
Walsall  in  Staffordshire,  in  x8a8.    When  but  four  yean  old  Is 
mother  died  and  in  the  following  year  his  father  was  kilkd  is  a 
carriage  accident.    Being  thus  left  an  orphan,  he  found  a  hos:^ 
with  his  uncle,  a  retired  naval  officer,  at  Birmingham.    He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  King  Edward's  Grammar  SchooL  la  1S37 
his  uncle  died,  and  in  1841  he  sailed  for  Macao  in  China,  to  t^e 
up  bis  residence  at  the  house  of  his  cousin,  Mrs  Gutxlaff.    Ai 
this  time  what  was  known  as  the  "  Opium  War  *'  had  brckca 
oiit,  and  Parkes  eageriy  prepared  himself  to  take  part  in  ibe 
events  which  were  passing  around  him  by  diligently  appl>'iog 
himself  to  the  study  of  Chinese.    In  1842  be  rccdved  h^  im 
appointment  in  the  consular  service.     Fortunately  for  k-s*, 
he  was  privileged  to  accompany  Sir  Henry  Pottingcr  in  ^^ 
expedition  up  the  Yangtsze-kiang  to  Nanking,  and  after  havirs 
taken  part  in  the  capture  of  Chinkiang  and  the  surrender  J. 
Nanking,  he  witnessed  the  signing  of  the  treaty  on  board  tbt 
"  Corowallis  "  in  August  1842.    By  this  treaty  the  five  ports  oi 
Canton,  Amoy,  Fuchow,  Nin^M  and  Shanghai  were  tpcvtd 
to  trade.     After  short  residences  at  Canton  and  tbe  Mv!y 
opened  Amoy,  Parkes  was  appointed  to  the  consulate  at  Fucbc*. 
Here  he  served  under  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Rutherford  Alo»:k. 
who  was  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  who  knew  how  to  tczzuLft 
the  Chinese.    In  1849  be  returned  to  England  on  ka\^,  asd 
after  visiting  the  Continent  and  doing  some  hard  work  for  ti< 
foreign  office  he  returned  to  China  in  X851.    After  a  shod  suy 
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at  Amoy  as  interpreter  he  was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity 
to  Canton.   In  May  1854  be  was  promoted  to  be  consul  at  Amoy, 
and  in  1855  was  chosen  as  secretary  to  the  mission  to  Bangkok, 
being  largely  instrumental  in  negotiating  the  first  European 
treaty  with  Siam.    In  June  1856  he  returned  to  Canton  as 
acting  consul,  a  position  which  brought  him  into  renewed 
contact  with  Commissioner  Yeh,  whose  insolence  and  obstinacy 
led  to  the  second  China  War.    Yeh  had  now  met  a  man  of 
even  greater  power  and  determination  than  himself,  and  when, 
in  October  1856,  as  a  climax  to  many  outrages,  Yeh  seized 
the  British  lorcha  "  Arrow  "  and  made  prisoners  of  her  crew, 
Farkes  at  once  closed  with  his  enemy.    In  response  to  a  strongly 
worded  despatch  from  Parkes,  Sir  John  Bowring,  governor  of 
Hong-Kong,  placed  matters  in  the  hands  of  Admiral  Sir  M. 
Seymour,  who  took  Canton  at  the  dose  of  the  same  month  but 
had  not  a  sufficient  force  to  hold  it.    In  December  1857  Canton 
was  again  bombarded  by  Admiral  Seymour.    Parkes,  who  was 
attached  to  the  admiral's  staff,  was  the  first  man  to  enter  the 
dty,  and  himself  tracked  down  and  arrested  Commissioner  Yeh. 
As  the  city  was  to  be  held,  an  allied  commission  was  appointed 
to  govern  it,  consisting  of  two  Englishmen,  of  whom  one  was 
Parkes,  and  a  French  naval  officer.    Parkes  virtually  governed 
this  city  of  a  million  inhabitants  for  three  years.    Meanwhile 
the  treacherous  attack  at  Taku  upon  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  led  to 
a  renewal  of  hostilities  in  the  north,  and  Parkes  was  ordered  up 
to  serve  as  interpreter  and  adviser  to  Lord  Elgin  (July,i86o). 
In  pursuance  of  these  duties  he  went  in  advance  of  the  army 
to  the  city  of  Tungchow,  near  Peking,  to  arrange  a  meeting 
between  Lord  Elgin  and  the  Chinese  commissioners  who  had 
been  appointed  to  draw  up  the  preliminaries  of  peace.    While 
thus  engaged  he,  Mr  (afterwards  Lord)  Loch,  Mr  de  Norman, 
Lord  Elgin's  secretary  of  legation,  Mr  Bowlby,  the   Times 
correspondent,  and  others,  were  treacherously  taken  prisoners 
(Sept.  x8,  i860).    Parkes  and  Loch  were  carried  off  to  the 
pribon  of  the  bbard  of  punishments  at  Peking,  v^hcre  they  were 
separately  herded  with  the  lowest  class  of  criminals.     After 
ten  days'  confinement  in  this  den  of  iniquity  they  were  removed 
to  a  temple  in  the  city,  where  they  were  comfortably  housed  and 
fed,  and  from  which,  after  a  further  detention,  they  were  granted 
their  liberty.    For  this  signal  instance  of  treachery  Lord  El^n 
burned  down  the  Summer  Palace  of  the  emperor.    Towards 
the  end  of  i860  Parkes  returned  to  his  p(»t  at  Canton.    On  the 
restoration  (Oct.  x86i)  of  the  city  to  the  Chinese  he  returned 
to  England  on  leave,  when  he  was  made  K.C.B.  for  his  services; 
he  had  received  the  companionship  of  the  order  in  x86o.    On 
his  return  to  China  he  served  for  a  short  time  as  consul  at 
Shanghai,  and  was  then  appointed  minister  in  Japan  (1865). 
For  eighteen  years  he  held  this  post,  and  throughout  that 
time  he  strenuously  used  hisinfiuence  in  support  of  the  Liberal 
party  of  Japan.     So  earnestly  did  be  throw  in  his  lot  with 
these  reformers  that  he  became  a  marked  man,  and  incurred 
the  bitter  hostility  of  the  reactionaries,  who  on  three  separate 
occasions  attempted  to  assassinate  him.    In  1882  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Peking.    While  in  Peking  his  health  failed,  and  he 
died  of  malarial  fever  on  the  aist  of  March  1885.   In  1856  Sir  H. 
(then  Mr)  Parkes  married  Miss  Fanny  Plumer,  who  died  in  1879. 
The  standard  Life  is  by  Stanley  Lanc-Poolc  (1894).    (R.  K.  D.) 

PARKES,  SIR  HENR7  (181 5-1896),  Australian  statesman, 
was  bom  at  Stoneleigh,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  27th  of  May 
181 5.  The  son  of  parents  in  very  humble  circumstances,  he 
received  only  a  rudimentary  education,  and  at  an  early  age 
was  obliged  to  earn  his  living  as  a  common  labourer.  Failing  to 
make  his  way  in  England,  he  emigrated  to  Australia  in  1839,  and 
after  a  time  settled  in  Sydney  as  an  ivory-turner.  Conscious 
of  his  great  powers,  he  worked  unremittingly  to  repair  the 
deficiencies  of  his  education,  and  developed  a  genuine  taste  for 
literature,  and  a  gift  for  versification  which  won  the  approval 
of  so  severe  a  judge  as  Tennyson.  His  first  volume  of  poems 
was  published  in  1842,  under  the  title  of  Slofcn  Moments.  He 
now  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  soon  showed 
himself  the  wielder  of  an  incisive  style  as  a  leader-writer,  and  a 
popular  orator  of  unrivalled  infiuence.    He  took  a  prominent 


part  in  the  movement  against  the  transportation  of  convicts, 
and  in  1849  started  the  Empire  newspaper  to  inculcate  his  policy 
of  attacking  abuses  while  remaining  loyal  to  the  Crown.  The 
paper  at  once  made  its  mark,  but  owing  to  financial  difficulties 
ceased  to  appear  in  1858.  One  of  the  reforms  for  which  Parkes 
fought  most  strenuously  was  the  fuU  introduction  of  responsible 
government.  He  was  returned  to  the  legislative  council  under 
the  old  constitution  as  member  for  Sydney,  and  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  legislative  assembly  in  1856  was  dectcd  for 
East  Sydney.  His  parliamentary  career  was  twice  interrupted 
by  pecuniary  embarrassments;  indeed,  he  never  acquired  the 
art  of  making  money,  and  in  spite  of  a  public  subscription  raised 
in  1887  died  in  absolute  penury.  He  was  elected  for  East 
Sydney  in  1859  at  the  first  general  election  under  the  new 
electoral  act,  and  sat  till  1861,  when  he  was  sent  to  England 
as  a  commissioner  for  promoting  emigration.  He  made  a 
prolonged  stay  in  England,  and  described  his  impressions  in  a 
series  of  letters  to  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  some  of  which 
were  reprinted  in  1869  under  the  title  of  Australian  Virus  of 
England.  He  returned  to  Australia  in  1863,  and,  re-entering 
the  Assembly,  became  colonial  secretary  in  the  Martin  ministry 
from  1866  to  x868.  He  succeeded  in  passing  the  Public  Schools 
Act  of  x866,  which  for  the  first  time  instituted  an  efficient 
system  of  primary  education  in  the  colony.  His  great  chance 
came  in  1872,  when  the  Martin  ministry  resigned  on  the  question 
of  the  sum  payable  by  Victoria  in  lieu  of  border  duties.  Parkes 
had  for  several  years  persistently  advocated  free  imports  as 
a  remedy  for  the  financial  distress  of  the  colony.  He  now 
became  prime  minister  and  colonial  secretary;  and  rising  to 
the  height  of  his  opportunity,  he  removed  the  cause  of  dispute 
by  throwing  the  colony  open  to  trade.  He  held  office  till  1875, 
and  on  the  fall  of  the  Robertson  ministry  again  became  premier 
and  colonial  secretary  from  March  till  August  1877.  At  the 
end  of  this  year  he  was  made  K.C.M.G.  Finding  that  the  state 
of  parties  did  not  allow  of  the  existence  of  a  stable  ministry, 
he  formed  a  coalition  with  Sir  John  Robertson,  and  became 
premier  and  colom'al  secretary  for  the  third  time  from  December 
1878  to  January  1883.  In  1882  and  in  1883-1884  he  paid 
prolonged  visits  to  England.  Already  distinguished  among 
Australian  statesmen  for  breadth  of  outlook  and  passionate  devo- 
tion to  the  Empire,  he  returned  with  those  qualities  enhanced. 
For  a  time  he  found  himself  almost  in  a  position  of  isolation,  but 
in  1887  the  policy  of  protection  adopted  by  his  successors 
brought  him  again  into  office.  His  free  trade  policy  was  once 
more  successful.  Other  important  measures  of  his  administra- 
tion were  the  reform  of  the  civil  service,  the  prohibition  of  Chinese 
immigration,  and  the  railways  and  public  works  acts.  He 
fell  from  office  in  January  1889,  but  in  the  following  March 
became  for  the  fifth  time  premier  and  colonial  secretary.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  question  of 
Australian  federation.  The  Federal  Convention  at  Mclboyme 
in  1S90  was  mainly  his  work;  and  he  presided  over  the  convention 
at  Sydney  in  1891,  and  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  draft 
constitution  there  carried.  Defeated  in  October  1891  on  his 
refusal  to  accept  an  eight  hours'  day  for  coal-miners,  he  remained 
in  opposition  for  the  rest  of  his  career,  sacrificing  even  free  trade 
in  the  hope  of  smoothing  the  path  of  federation.  He  died  at 
Sydney  on  the  27th  of  April  1896;  but  though  he  did  not  live 
to  see  the  realization  of  his  efforts,  he  may  justly  be  called  the 
Father  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 

He  published.  In  addition  to  the  works  already  named  and 
numcrouii  vuhimes  of  verso,  a  collection  of  speeches  ok  the  Federal 
CooernmenI  of  Australia  (i8qo).  and  an  autobiography.  Fifty  Years 
in  the  makiiti  of  Australian  History  (1892). 

PARKIN.  GEORGE  ROBERT  (1846-  ),  British  Canadian 
educationist,  was  born  at  Salisbury,  New  Brunswick,  on  the 
8th  of  February  1846.  His  father  had  gone  to  Canada  from 
Yorkshire.  Parkin  was  the  youngesi  of  a  family  of  thirteen,  and 
after  attending  the  local  schools  he  started  at  an  early  age  as  a 
teacher.  Bent  on  improving  his  own  education,  he  then  entered 
the  university  of  New  Brunswick,  where  he  carried  off  high 
honours  in  1866-1868.    From  1S68  to  1872  he  was  head  master 
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o(  Bathurst  grammar  school;  but  he  was  not  content  with  the 
opportunities  for  study  open  to  him  in  Canada,  and  he  went  to 
England  and  entered  Oxford.  Here  the  enthusiastic  young 
Canadian  was  not  only  profoundly  affected  himself  by  entering 
strenuously  into  the  life  of  the  ancient  imiversity  (he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Union  when  H.  H.  Asquith  was  president),  but  in 
his  turn  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  possibilities  of  British 
Imperialism  to  the  minds  of  some  of  the  ablest  among  his  con- 
temporaries— his  juniors  by  six  or  eight  years.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  in  his  intercourse  at  Oxford  in  the  early  'seven- 
tics  with  men  of  influence  who  were  then  undergraduates  the 
imperialist  movement  in  England  substantially  began.  On 
returning  to  Canada  he  became  principal  of  the  chief  New  Bruns- 
wick school  at  Fredericton  (where  in  1878  he  married),  and  for 
fifteen  years  he  did  excellent  work  in  this  capacity.  But  in 
1889  he  was  again  drawn  more  directly  into  the  imperialist 
cause.  The  federation  movement  had  gone  ahead  in  the 
meanwhile,  and  Parkin  had  always  been  associated  with  it; 
and  now  he  became  a  missionary  speaker  for  the  Imperial 
Federation  League,  travelling  for  several  years  about  the  empire 
for  that  purpose.  He  also  became  Canadian  correspondent  of 
The  Times,  and  in  that  capacity  helped  to  make  Canada  better 
known  in  the  mother  country.  In  1894  he  was  given  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  by  Oxford.  In  1895  he  returned  to 
scholastic  work  as  principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto, 
and  retained  this  post  till  1903;  but  he  continued  in  the  mean- 
while  to  support  the  imperialist  movement  by  voice  and  pen. 
When  in  1902  an  organizer  was  required  for  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship Trust  (see  Rhodes,  Cecil),  in  order  to  create  the  machinery 
for  working  it  in  the  countries  to  which  it  applied,  he  accepted 
the  appointment;  and  his  devotion  to  this  task  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  success  with  which  Rhodes's  idea  was  carried 
out  at  Oxford.  His  publications  include  Reorganization  of  ike 
Brilish  Empire  (18S2),  Imperial  Federation  (189a),  Round  the 
Empire  (1892),  Life  of  Edward  Tkring  (1S97),  Life  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald  (1907). 

PARKINSON,  JAMES  (d.  1834),  English  palaeontologist,  was 
educated  for  the  medical  profession,  and  practised  in  Hoxton, 
from  about  the  year  1785.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London  (1807).  He  ^as  author  of 
numerous  chemical  and  medical  books,  the  most  important  of 
which  were  Organic  Remains  of  a  Former  World  (3  vols.,  1804, 
1808,  181 1),  and  Outlines  of  Oryclology  (1833).  Parkinson  died 
in   London,  on  the  31st  of  December  1834. 

See  Hist,  of  Collections  in  Brit,  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  Dep,  (1904), 
pp.  315-316. 

PARKMAN,  FRANCIS  (1823-1893),  American  historian,  was 
born  in  Boston  on  the  i6th  of  September  1823.  His  great- 
grandfather, Ebenezer  Parkman,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1721, 
was  for  nearly  sixty  years  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Wcstborough,  and  was  noted  for  his  devotion  to  the  study 
of  history.  One  of  this  good  clergyman's  sons,  Samuel  Parkman, 
became  an  eminent  merchant  in  Boston,  and  exhibited  much 
skill  in  horticulture.  Samuel's  son,  Francis  Parkman,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  1807,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Boston 
clergymen,  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Channing,  and  noted  among 
Unitarians  for  a  broadly  tolerant  disposition.  This  Dr  Park- 
man,  a  man  of  rare  sagacity  and  exquisite  humour,  was  the 
f.;'.hcr  of  Francis  Parkman,  the  historian.  His  mother  was  a 
descendant  of  the  celebrated  John  Cotton.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Nathaniel  Hall  of  Medford,  member  of  a  family  which  was 
represented  in  the  convention  that  framed  the  constitution  of 
Massachusetts  in  1780. 

Francis  Parkman  was  the  eldest  of  her  six  children.  As  a 
boy  his  health  was  delicate,  so  that  it  was  thought  best  for  him 
to  spend  much  of  his  time  at  his  grandfather  Hall's  home  in 
Mc'lford  rather  than  in  the  city.  That  home  was  situated  on 
the  border  of  the  Middlesex  Fells,  a  rough  and  rocky  woodland, 
40C0  acres  in  extent,  as  wild  and  savage  in  many  places  as  the 
primeval  forest.  The  place  is  within  8  m.  of  Boston,  and  it 
may   be   doubted   if   anywhere   else   can   be   found   another 


such  magnificent  piece  of  wilderness  so  near  to  a  great  city. 
There  young  Parkman  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  collecting  eggs, 
insects  and  reptiles,  tn^>ping  squirrels  and  woodchucks,  and 
shooting  birds  with  arrows.  This  breezy  life  saved  him  from 
the  artificial  stupidity  which  is  too  often  superinduced  in  boj-s 
by  their  school  training.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  Parkman 
began  to  show  a  strong  taste  for  literary  composition.  In  184 1, 
while  a  student  at  Harvard,  he  made  a  rough  journey  of  explora- 
tion in  the  woods  of  northern  New  Hampshire,  where  he  bad 
a  taste  of  adventure  slightly  spiced  with  hardship.  About 
this  time  he  made  up  his  mind  to  write  a  history  of  the  last 
French  war  in  America,  which  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
and  some  time  afterwards  he  enlarged  the  plan  so  as  to  include 
the  whole  course  of  the  American  conflict  between  France  and 
Great  Britain;  or,  to  use  his  own  words, "  The  history  of  the 
American  forest;  for  this  was  the  light  in  which  I  regarded  ;t. 
My  theme  fascinated  me,  and  I  was  haunted  with  wilderness 
images  day  and  night."  The  way  in  which  true  genius  «orb 
could  not  be  more  happily  described.  In  the  course  of  1S4J 
an  attack  of  illness  led  to  his  making  a  journey  in  Italy,  where 
he  spent  some  time  in  a  monastery  belonging  to  one  of  the 
strictest  of  all  the  monastic  orders,  the  Passionists,  brethren 
addicted  to  wearing  hair  shirts  and  scourging  themselves  without 
mercy.  In  the  young  historian's  eyes  these  good  brethren  were 
of  much  value  as  living  and  breathing  historic  matcriaL  la 
1844  he  gradimted  at  Harvard  with  high  rank. 

He  now  made  up  his  nu'nd  to  study  the  real  wilderness  in  its 
gloom  and  vastncss,  and  to  meet  face  to  face  the  dusky  warriors  of 
the  Stone  Age.  To^ay  such  a  thing  can  hardly  be  done  «ithin 
the  United  States,  for  nowhere  does  the  primitive  wilderness 
exist  save  here  and  there  in  shreds  and  patches.  So  recently  as 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  however,  it  covered  the  wesieni 
half  of  the  continent,  and  could  bs  reached  by  a  journey  of  1600 
or  1700  miles  from  Boston  to  the  plains  of  Nebraska.  Parkro^a 
had  become  an  adept  in  woodcraft  and  a  dead  shot  with  the 
rifle,  and  could  do  such  things  with  horses,  tame  or  wild,  as 
civilized  people  never  see  done  except  in  a  circus.  In  company 
with  his  friend  and  classmate,  Mr  Quincy  Shaw,  he  passed 
several  months  with  the  Ogillalah  band  of  Sioux.  Knowledge, 
intrepidity  and  tact  carried  Parkman  through  these  experiences 
unscathed,  and  good  luck  kept  him  clear  of  encounters  «i'b 
hostile  Indians,  in  which  these  qualities  might  not  have  saff.ccd 
to  avert  destruction.  It  was  a  very  important  experience  ia 
relation  to  his  life-work.  This  outdoor  life,  however,  did  net 
sufiice  to  recruit  Parkman's  health,  and  by  1848,  when  be 
began  writing  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac^  he  had  reached  a 
truly  pitiable  condition.  The  trouble  seems  to  have  been  sose 
form  of  nervous  exhaustion,  accompanied  with  such  h>'pa* 
sensitiveness  of  the  eyes  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  thera 
open  except  in  a  dark  room.  Against  these  diHicuItics  be 
struggled  with  characteristic  obstinacy.  He  invented  a  mac^ice 
which  so  supported  his  hand  that  he  could  write  legibly  «tib 
closed  eyes.  Books  and  documents  were  read  aloud  to  hix, 
while  notes  were  made  by  him  with  eyes  shut,  and  were  after- 
wards deciphered  and  read  aloud  to  him  till  he  had  mastered 
them.  After  half  an  hour  his  strength  would  give  out,  and  is 
these  circumstances  his  rate  of  composition  for  a  long  tixe 
averaged  scarcely  six  lines  a  day.  The  superb  historical  sko 
graph  composed  under  such  difficulties  was  published  in  i$5i> 
It  had  but  a  small  sale,  as  the  American  public  was  then  too 
ignorant  to  feel  much- interest  in  American  history. 

Undeterred  by  this  inhospitable  reception,  Parkman  took  tp 
at  the  beginning  his  great  woric  on  Franct  and  En^nd  in  i^ 
New  Worldt  to  which  the  book  just  mentioned  was  in  rra'.-) 
the  sequel.  This  work  obliged  him  to  trace  out,  collect,  arrar^, 
and  digest  a  great  mass  of  incongruous  material  scattered  ci 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  in  ir.a*«'> 
script,  and  required  much  tedious  exploration  and  the  emp'.^r 
mcnt  of  trained  copyists.  This  work  involved  several  journ^s 
to  Europe,  and  was  performed  with  a  thoroughness  approach.^; 
finality.  In  1865  the  first  volume  of  the  great  work  appea:\>:. 
under  the  title  of  Pioneers  of  Franu  in  the  Nem  World;  and  thea 
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ttven-«nd-twenty  yean  more  ielapsed  before  the  final  ▼ohiraes 
came  out  in  189a.  Nowhere  can  we  find  a  better  illustration 
of  the  French  critic's  definition  of  a  great  life — a  thought  con- 
ceived in  youth,  and  realized  in  later  years.  After  the  Pioneers 
the  sequence  is  The  Jesuits  in  North  America,  La  Salle  and  the 
Discovery  of  the  Great  West,  The  Old  Rigime  in  Canada,  Frontenae 
and  New  France  and  Louis  XIV.,  Montcalm  and  Woije,  A  Half 
Century  of  Conflict.  As  one  obstacle  after  another  was  sur- 
mounted, as  one  grand  division  of  the  work  after  another  became 
an  accomplished  fact, .the  eflfect  upon  Parkman's  condition 
seems  to  have  been  bracing,  and  he  acquired  fresh  impetus 
as  he  approached  the  goal.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his 
physical  condition  was  much  improved  by  his  habit  of  cultivating 
plants  in  garden  and  «>nservatory.  He  was  a  horticulturist 
of  profound  attainments,  and  himself  originated  several  new 
varieties  of  flowers.  His  work  in  this  department  made  him 
an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  the  views. of  Darwin.  He  was 
professor  of  horticulture  in  the  agricultural  school  of  Harvard 
in  187X-X872,  and  published  a  few  books  on  the  subject  of 
gardening.  He  died  at  Jamaica  Flain,  near  Boston,  on  the  8th 
of  November  1893. 

The  significance  of  Parkman's  work  consists  partly  in  the 
success  with  which  he  has  depicted  the  North- American  Indians, 
those  belated  children  of  the  Stone  Age,  who  have  been  so 
persistently  misimderstood  alike  by  romancers,  such  as  Cooper, 
and  by  detractors  like  Dr  Palfrey.  Parkman  was  the  first  great 
literary  author  who  really  understood  the  Indian's  character 
and  motives.  Against  this  savage  background  of  the  forest 
Parkman  shows  the  rise,  progress  and  dramatic  termination 
of  the  colossal  struggle  between  France  and  Great  Britain  for 
colonial  empire.  With  true  philosophic  insight  he  shows  that 
France  failed  in  the  struggle  not  because  of  any  inferiority 
in  the  ability  and  character  of  the  men  to  whom  the  work  was 
entrusted,  but  chiefly  by  reason  of  her  despotic  and  protective 
regime.  There'  is  no  more  eloquent  commentary  upon  the  whole- 
some results  of  British  self-government  than  is  to  be  found  in 
Parkman's  book.  But  while  the  author  deals  with  history 
philosophically,  he  docs  not,  like  Buckle,  hurl  at  the  reader's 
head  huge  generalizations,  or,  Uke  Carlyle,  preach  him  into 
somnolence.  With  all  its  manifold  instructiveness,  his  book 
is  a  narrative  as  entertaining  as  those  of  Macaulay  or  Froude. 
In  judicial  impartiality  Parkman  may  be  compared  with 
Gardiner,  and  for  accuracy  of  learning  with  Stubbs. 

There  is  a  good  Life  by  G.  H.  Famham  (Boston,  1900).  (J.  Fi.) 
PARLA  KIMEDI.  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Ganjam  dis- 
trict of  Madras.  Pop.  (1901),  17,336.  It  '»  the  residence  of  a 
raja,  who  claims  descent  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Orissa.  His 
estate  covers  an  area  of  614  sq.  m.,  and  pays  a  revenue  of  £7000 
out  of  an  estimated  income  of  £26,ooa  He  maintains  a  college, 
and  has  constructed  a  light  railway  (25  m.)  to  the  sution  of 
Naupada  on  the  East  Coast  railway.  There  is  a  trade  in  rice, 
and  mats  and  other  articles  are  woven  of  reeds. 

PABtEMEMT  (see  Parliament),  in  O.  Fr.  the  name  given 
to  any  meeting  for  discussion  or  debate  {porter,  to  speak), 
a  sense  in  which  it  was  still  used  by  Joinville,  but  from 
the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century  emplo}red  in  France  in  a 
special  sense  to  designate  the  sessions  of  the  royal  court  {curia 
regis).  Finally,  when  the  Parlement  of  Paris  had  become  a 
permanent  court  of  justice,  having  the  supreme  authority  in 
cafics  brought  before.it,  and  especially  in  appeals  against  the 
sentences  of  the  baiUis  and  seneschals,  it  retained  this  name, 
vrbich  was  also  given  to  the  other  supreme  courts  of  the  same 
nature  which  were  created  after  its  model  in  the  provinces. 

The  eariy  Capetians  had  a  custom,  based  upon  andent 
precedents,  of  summoning  periodically  to  their  court  their 
principal  Vassals  and  the  prelates  of  their  kingdom.  TTiese 
gatherings  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  great  festivals 
of  the  year,  in  the  town  in  which  the  king  wa9  then  in  residence. 
Here  they  deliberated  upon  political  matters  and  the  vassals 
ax&<l  prelates  gave  the  king  their  advice.  But  the  monarch  also 
ga.ve  judgment  here  in  those  cases  which  were  brought  before 
]xijxi«    Tlwse  were  few  in  number  during  the  early  days  of  the 


Capetian  dynasty;  for  though  the  king  always  maintained  the 
principle  that  he  was  judge,  and  even  that  his  competence  in 
this  respect  was  general  and  imlimited,  this  competence  was  at 
the  same  time  undefined  and  it  was  not  compulsory  to  submit 
cases  to  the  king.  At  th»  period,  too,  appeals,  strictly  so  called, 
did  not  exist.  Nevertheless  when  a  suit  was  brought  before 
the  king  he  judged  it  with  the  assistance  of  his  prelates  and 
vassals  assembled  around  him,  who  formed  his  council.  This 
was  the  curia  reps.  But  in  law  the  king  was  sole  judge,  the 
vassals  and  prelates  being  only  advisers.  During  the  Z2th 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  X3lh  centuries  the  curia  regis  con- 
tinued to  discharge  these  functions,  except  that  its  importance 
and  actual  competence  continued  to  increase,  and  that  we 
frequently  find  in  it,  in  addition  to  the  vassals  and  prelates  who 
formed  the  council,  consiliarii,  who  are  evidently  men  whom 
the  king  had  in  his  entourage,  as  his  ordinary  and  professional 
councillors.  Under  the  reign  of  St  Loub  (which  was  also  the 
period  at  which  the  name  parlement  began  to  be  applied  to 
these  judicial  sessions)  the  aspect  of  affairs  changed.  The 
judicial  competence  of  the  Parlement  developed  and  became 
more  clearly  defined;  the  system  of  appeals  came  into  existence, 
and  appeals  against  the  judgments  of  the  baillis  and  seneschals 
were  brought  before  it;  cases  concerning  the  royal  towns,  the 
bonnes  villes,  were  also  decided  by  it.  Again,  in  the  old  registers 
of  the  Parlement  at  this  period,  the  first  Olim  books,  we  see  the 
xiames  of  the  same  councillors  recurring  from  session  to  session. 
This  siiggests  that  a  sufficient  nimiberof  coimcillors  was  assured 
beforehand,  and  a  list  drawn  up  for  each  session;  the  vassals 
and  prelates  still  figuring  as  a  complementary  body  at  the 
coundl. 

Next  came  the  series  of  ordinances  regulating  the  tenure 
of  the  Parlement,  those  of  1278,  1291,  1296  and  1308,  and  the 
institution  was  regularized.  Not  only  were  the  persons  who 
were  to  constitute  each  Parlement  named  in  advance,  but  those 
who  were  not  placed  on  this  list,  even  though  vassab  or  prelates, 
were  excluded  from  judging  cases.  The  royal  baillis  had  to 
attend  the  Parlement,  in  order  to  answer  for  their  judgments, 
and  at  an  early  date  was  fixed  the  order  of  the  different  bailliages, 
in  which  the  cases  coming  from  them  were  heard.  The  baillis, 
when  not  interested  in  the  case,  formed  part  of  the  council,  but 
were  afterwards  excluded  from  it.  Before  the  middle  of  the 
X4th  century  the  personnel  of  the  Parlement,  both  presidents 
and  councillors,  became  fixed  de  facto  if  not  dejure.  Every  year 
a  list  was  drawn  up  of  those  who  were  to  hold  the  session,  and 
although  this  list  was  annual,  it  contains  the  same  names  year 
after  year;  they  are  as  yet,  however,  only  annual  commissaries 
{commissaires).  In  1344  they  became  officials  {officiers)  fixed 
but  not  yet  irremovable.  At  the  same  time  the  Pariement  had 
become  permanent;  the  number  of  the  sessions  had  diminished, 
but  their  length  had  increased.  In  the  course  of  the  14th  century 
it  became  the  rule  for  the  Parlement  to  sit  from  Martinmas 
(Nov.  xi)  till  the  end  of  May;  later  the  session  was  prolonged 
till  the  middle  of  August,  the  rest  of  the  year  forming  the  vaca- 
tion. The  Parlement  bad  also  become  fixed  at  Paris,  and, 
by  a  development  which  goes  back  to  fairly  early  times,  the 
presidents  and  councillors,  instead  of  being  merely  the  king's 
advisers,  had  acquired  certain  powers,  though  these  were  con- 
ferred by  the  monarch;  they  were,  in  fact,  true  magistrates. 
The  king  held  his  court  in  person  less  and  less  often,  and  it 
pronounced  its  decrees  in  his  absence;  we  even  find  him  pleading 
his  cause  before  it  as  plaintiff  or  defendant.  In  the  14th  century, 
however,  we  still  find  the  Parlement  referring  delicate  affairs  to 
the  king;  but  in  the  xsth  century  it  had  acquired  a  jurisdiction 
independent  in  principle.  As  to  its  composition,  it  continued 
to  preserve  one  notable  feature  which  recalled  its  origin.  It 
had  originally  been  an  assembly  of  lay  vassals  and  prelates; 
when  its  compoation  became  fixed  and  consisted  of  councillor- 
magistrates,  a  certain  number  of  these  offices  were  necessarily 
occupied  by  laymen,  and  others  by  ecclesiastics,  the  conseillers 
lais  and  the  conseiUers  clercs. 

The  Parlement  was  at  the  same  time  the  court  of  peers  {cour 
des  pairs).    This  had  as  its  origin  the  old  principle  according 
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to  which  evexy  vassal  had  the  right  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  i.e. 
by  the  vassals  holding  fiefs  from  the  same  lord,  who  sat  in 
judgment  with  that  lord  as  their  president.  This,  it  is  well 
known,  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  ancient  coUegc  of  the 
peers  of  France,  which  consisted  of  six  laymen  and  six  ecclesias- 
tics. But  although  in  strict  logic  the  feudal  causes  concerning 
them  should  have  been  judged  by  them  alone,  they  could  not 
maintain  this  right  in  the  curia  reps\  the  other  persons  sitting 
in  it  could  also  take  part  in  judging  causes  which  concerned  the 
peers.  Finally  the  peers  of  France,  the  number  of  whom  was 
increased  in  course  of  time  by  fresh  royal  creations  of  peerages, 
became  ex  officio  members  of  the  Parlement;  they  were  the 
hereditary  councillors,  taking  the  oath  as  official  magistrates, 
and,  if  they  wished,  sitting  and  having  a  deliberative  function 
in  the  Parlement.  In  suits  brought  against  them  personally 
or  involving  the  rights  of  their  peerage  they  had  the  right  of 
being  judged  by  the  Parlement,  the  other  peers  being  present, 
or  having  been  duly  summoned. 

While  maintaining  its  unity,  the  Parlement  had  been  suD- 
divided  into  several  chambres  or  sections.  In  the  first  phice 
there  was  the  Grand  Chambres  which  represented  the  primitive 
Parlement.  To  it  was  reservcKl  the  judgment  in.  certain  impor- 
tant cases,  and  in  it  a  peculiar  procedure  was  followed,  known 
as  oraif  though  it  admitted  certain  written  documents.  EveA 
after  the  offices  of  the  Parlement  had  become  legally  saleable 
the  councillors  could  only  pass  from  the  other  chambers  into 
the  Grand  Chambre  by  order  of  seniority.  The  Chambres  des 
enquites  and  dcs  requtles  originated  at  the  time  when  it  became 
customary  to  draw  up  lists  for  each  session  of  the  Parlement. 
The  enquHeurs  or  auditeurs  of  the  Parlement  had  at  first  been 
an  auxiliary  staff  of  clerks  to  whom  were  entrusted  the  inquests 
ordered  by  the  Parlement.  But  later,  when  the  institution  of 
the  appeal  was  fully  developed,  and  the  procedure  before  the 
various  jurisdictions  became  a  higlily  technical  matter,  above 
all  when  it  admitted  written  evidence,  the  documents  connected 
with  other  inquests  also  came  before  the  Parlement.  A  new 
form  of  appeal  grew  up  side  by  side  with  the  older  form,  which 
had  been  mainly  an  oral  procedure,  namely  the  appeal  by 
writing  (ap^  par  icrit).  In  order  to  judge  these  new  appeah 
the  Parlement  had  above  all  to  study  written  documents, 
the  inquests  which  had  been  made  and  written  down  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  first  instance.  The  duty  of  the 
enquHeurs  was  to  make  an  abstract  of  the  written  documents 
and  report  on  them.  Later  the  reporters  {rapporteurs)  were 
admitted  to  judge  these  questions  together  with  a  certain  number 
of  members  of  the  Parlement,  and  from  13 16  onwards  these 
two  kinds  of  member  formed  together  a  chambre  des  enquites. 
As  yet,  no  doubt,  the  rapporteur  only  gave  his  opinion  on  the 
case  which  he  had  prepared,  but  after  1336  all  those  who  formed 
part  of  the  chamber  were  put  on  the  same  footing,  taking  it  in 
turn  to  report  and  giving  judgment  as  a  whole.  For  a  long 
time,  however,  the  Grand  Chambre  received  all  cases,  then  sent 
them  to  the  Chambre  des  enquties  with  directions;  before  it  too 
were  argued  questions  arising  out  of  the  inquiry  made  by  the 
Chambre  des  enqultcs,  to  the  decisions  of  which  it  gave  effect  and 
which  it  had  the  power  to  revise.  But  one  by  one  it  lost  all 
these  rights,  and  in  the  i6th  century  they  are  no  longer  heard  oL 
Several  Chambres  des  enquBtes  were  created  after  the  first  one, 
and  it  was  they  who  had  the  greater  part  of  the  work. 

The  Chambre  des  requites  was  of  an  entirely  different  nature^ 
At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  a  certain  number  of  those 
who  were  to  hold  the  session  of  the  Parlement  were  set  apart  to 
receive  and  judge  the  petitions  (r^i^tes)  on  judicial  questions 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  king  and  not  yet  dealt  with. 
This  eventually  led  to  the  formation  of  a  chamber,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  the  Requites  du  palais.  But  this  became 
purely  a  jurisdiction  for  privileged  persons;  before  it  (or  before 
the  Reqiites  de  Phdtel,  as  the  case  might  be)  were  brought 
the  dvil  suits  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  right  of  Commitlimtis. 
The  Chambre  des  requites  had  not  supreme  jurisdiction,  but 
appeals  from  its  decisions  could  be  made  to  the  Parlement 
proper. 


The  Parlement  had  also  a  criminal  chamber,  that  of  la 
Tournelle,  which  was  not  legally  created  until  the  i6th  century, 
but  was  active  long  before  then.  It  had  no  definite  member- 
ship,  but  the  conseiUcrs  lais  served  in  it  in  turn. 

Originally  there  was  only  one  Parlement,  that  of  Puis,  as 
was  indeed  logical,  consiuerfng  that  the  Parlement  was  ^ply 
a  continuation  of  the  curia  regis,  which,  like  the  king,  could  only 
be  one.  But  the  exigencies  of  the  administration  of  justice  led 
to  the  successive  creation  of  a  certain  number  of  proviadol 
parlements.  Their  creation,  moreover,  was  generally  diaated 
by  political  circumstances,  after  the  incorporation  of  a  province 
in  the  domain  of  the  Crown.  Sometimes  it  was  a  question  of 
a  province  which,  before  its  annexation,  possessed  a  supericr 
and  sovereign  jurisdiction  of  its  own,  and  to  which  it  was  desired 
to  preserve  this  advantage.  Or  else  it  might  be  a  province 
forming  part  of  feudal  France,  which  before  the  annexation  had 
had  a  superior  jurisdiction  from  which  the  Crown  had  endea- 
voured to  institute  an  appeal  to  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  but 
for  which  after  the  annexation  it  was  no  longer  necessary  ta 
maintain  this  appeal,  so  that  the  province  might  now  be  givTo 
a  supreme  court,  a  parlement.  Sometimes  an  intermcdia:e 
regime  was  set  up  betwran  the  annexation  of  the  province  and 
the  creation  of  its  provincial  parlement,  under  which  delegates 
from  the  Parlement  of  Paris  went  and  held  assises  there.  Thus 
were  created  successively  the  parlements  of  Toulouse,  Grenoble, 
Bordeaux,  Dijon,  Rouen,  Aix,  Rcnnes,  Pau,  Metz,  Douai, 
Besan^on  and  Nancy.  From  1762  to  1771  there  was  even  a 
parlement  for  the  principality  of  Dombea.  The  provindsl 
parlements  reproduced  in  a  smaller  scale  the  organizaticHi  of 
that  of  Paris;  but  they  did  not  combine  the  functions  of  a  cmut 
of  peers.  They  each  daimcd  to  possess  equal  powers  within  their 
own  province.  There  were  also  great  judicial  bodies  exerdsing 
the  same  functions  as  the  parlements,  though  without  beariag 
the  name,  such  as  the  ConseU  souverain  of  Alsace  at  Cbhnar, 
the  ConseU  supirieur  of  Roussillon  at  Peipignan;  the  ivovindsl 
council  of  Artois  had  not  the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  respects. 

The  parlements,  besides  their  judicial  functions,  also  possessed 
political  rights;  they  claimed  a  share  in  the  higher  policy  ci  the 
re^llm,  and  the  position  of  guardians  of  its  fundamental  lavs. 
In  general  the  laws  did  not  come  into  effect  within  tlmr  province 
until  they  had  been  registered  by  the  parlements.   This  was  the 
method  of  promulgation  admitted  by  the  andent  law  of  Fiance, 
but  the  parlements  verified  the  laws  before  registering  thera, 
i.e.  they  examined  them  to  see  whether  they  were  in  conforarJ!)* 
with  the  prindples  of  law  and  justice,  and  with  the  interests  d 
the  king  and  his  subjects;  if  they  considered  that  this  was  ret 
the  case  they  refused  their  registration  and  addressed  reznoar 
strances  {remontrances)  to  the  king.    In  acting  thus  they  were 
merely  conforming  to  the  duty  of  counselling  {devoir  de  coustS) 
which  all  the  superior  authorities  had  towards  the  king,  ai»l  the 
text  of  the  ordiiiances  {ordonnances)  had  often  invited  them  to 
do  so.    It  was  natural,  however,  that  in  the  end  the  royal  wH 
should  seek  to  impose  itself.    In  ocder  to  enforce  the  re^sti» 
tion  of  edicts  the  king  would  send  leUres  de  cachet,  known  &s 
Uitres  de  jussi4m,  which  were  not,  however,  always  obeyed.    Or 
he  could  come  in  person  to  hold  the  parlement,  and  have  il^ 
law  registered  in  his  presence  In  ».  Ut  de  justice.    This  was 
explained  in  theory  by  the  prindple  that  if  the  king  hinself  h6d 
his  court,  it  lost,  by  the  fact  of  his  presence,  all  the  authorlrr 
which  he  had  ddegated  to  it;  for  the  moment  the  only  authori:/ 
existing  in  it  was  that  of  the  king,  just  as  in  the  ancient  cmr-'i 
regis  there  was  the  prindple  that  apparenie  regt  eessct  w^egis- 
tratus.    But,  prindpally  in  the  z8th  century,  the  parksDcr!! 
maintained  that  only  a  voluntaiy  icgistration,  by  the  cosasEZt 
of  the  parlement,  was  valid. 

The  parlements  had  also  a  wide  power  of  admiiustiatiott. 
They  could  make  regulations  {pomoir  rf^temeaioMrt)  havjrg 
the  force  of  law  witldn  their  province,  upon  all  points  s^ 
settled  by  law,  when  the  matter  with  which  they  <lcalt  fcJ 
within  their  judidal  competence,  and  for  this  it  was  only  oecrs- 
sary  that  thdr  interference  in  the  matter  was  not  forfaidvffa 
by  law.     These  were  what  were  called  orrttr  de  rigf* 
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By  this  means  the  parlements  took  part  in  the  administration, 
except  in  matters  the  cognisance  of  which  was  attributed  to 
another  supreme  court  as  that  of  taxation  was  to  the  cours 
des  aides.  They  could  also,  within  the  same  limits,  address 
injunctions  (injanctions)  to  officials  and  individuals. 

See  La  Roche-Flavin,  Treiu  Uvres  des  parUmenis  de  France 
(161 7):  Felix  Aubert,  HisUrirt  du  parkment  de  Paris,  des  orifines 
d  Franiois  I,  (3  vols.,  1894);  Ch.  V.  Lan^lois,  Textes  rdattfs  d 
Vhistoire  du  parlement  defuts  les  origitus  jusqu*en  1314  (1888): 
Guilhiermos.  Enquiies  et  ptocks  (1893);  Glasson,  Le  Parlement  de 
Paris,  son  rile  poliiique  depuis  le  rigne  de  Charles  VII.  jusqu'i  la 
riadutum  (3  vols.,  1901).  (J.  P.  E.) 

PARLIAMENT  (Anglo-Lat.  parltamentumf  Fr.  parlement^  from 
parler,  to  speak),  the  name  given  to  the  supreme  legislature  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irebnd.  (For  the 
old  Frendi  parlemenl,  see  Paklement;  and  for  analogous 
foreign  assemblies  see  the  articles  on  their  respective  a>untries.) 
The  word  is  found  in  English  from  the  xjth  century,  first  for  a 
debate,  then  for  a  formal  conference,  and  for  the  great  councils 
of  the  Plantageuet  kings;  and  the  modem  sense  hu  come  to  be 
appUed  retrospectively.  William  the  Conqueror  is  said  in  the 
Chronicle  to  have  had  "  very  deep  speech  with  his  Wltan  "; 
this  "  deep  speech  "  (in  Latin  coUoquiumt  in  French  parlement) 
was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  a  meeting  between  king  and 
people,  and  thus  gave  its  name  to  the  national  assembly  itself. 
The  Statute  of  Westminster  (1275)  first  uses  "  parlement "  of 
the  great  council  in  England. 

The  British  Pariiament  consists  of  the  King  (or  C^een  regnant), 
the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  Commons^;  and  it 
meets  in  two  houses,  the  House  of  Lords  (the  Upper  or  Second 
chamber)  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Crown,  pre-eminent  in  rank  and  dignity,  is  the  legal 
source  of  parliamentary  authority.  The  sovereign  virtually 
appoints  the  lords  spiritual,  and  all  the  peerages  of  the  k>rds 
temporal  have  been  created  by  the  Crown.  The  king  summons 
parliament  to  meet,  and  prescribes  the  time  and  place  of  its 
meeting,  prorogues  and  dissolves  it,  and  commands  the  issue 
of  writs  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
By  several  statutes,  beginning  with  the  4  Edward  HL  c.  14, 
the  annual  meeting  of  parliament  had  been  ordained;  but  these 
statutes,  continually  disregarded,  were  virtually  repealed  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  William  and  Mary  (16  Ch.  U.  31;  6  &  7 
Will.  &  Mary,  33).  The  present  statute  law  merely  exacts  the 
meeting  of  parliament  once  in  three  years;  but  the  annual  voting 
of  supplies  has  long  since  superseded  obsolete  statutes.  When 
parliament  is  assembled  it  cannot  proceed  to  business  until  the 
king  has  declared  the  causes  of  summons,  in  person  or  by  com- 
mission; and  though  the  veto  of  the  Crown  on  legislation  has 
long  been  obsolete,  bills  passed  by  the  two  houses  only  become 
lav7  on  receiving  the  royal  assent. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  distinguisned  by  peculiar  dignities, 
privileges  and  jurisdictions.  Peers  individually  enjoy  the  rank 
and  precedence  of  their  several  dignities,  and  are  hereditary 
councdlors  of  the  Crown.  Collectively  with  the  k>rds  spiritual 
they  form  a  permanent  council  of  the  Crown;  and,  .when 
assembled  in  parliament,  they  form  the  highest  court  of  judicature 
m  the  realm,  and  are  (in  constitutional  theory  at  all  events)  a 
GO-equal  branch  of  the  legislature,  without  whose  consent  no 
laws  can  be  made  (see  below.  House  of  Lords  Questi^m).  Their 
judicature  is  of  various  kinds,  viz.  for  the  trial  of  peers;  for 
determining  claims  of  peerage  and  offices  of  honour,  under 
references  from  the  Crown;  for  the  trial  of  controverted  elections 
of  Scotch  and  Irish  peers;  for  the  final  determination  of  appeals 
from  courts  in  EngUnd,  Scotland  and  Ireland;  and  lastly,  for 
the  trial  of  impeachments. 

The  House  of  (Commons  also  has  its  own  peculiar  privileges 
and  jurisdictions.  Above  all,  it  has  the  paramount  right  of 
originating  the  imposition  of  all  taxes,  and  the  granting  of 
supplies  foF  the  service  of  the  sUte.  It  has  also  enjoyed,  from 
early  times,  the  right  of  determining  all  matters  concerning  the 

«  Or  rather,  the  reprctentatives  of  the  Commons  (sec  Reprmeh- 
X  iTiOK);  but  the  term  has  kmg  been  used  for  the  deputies  thcm- 
>eives  collectively.  - 


election  of  its  own  members,  and  their  right  to  sit  and  vote  in 
parliament.  This  right,  however,  has  b^  greatly  abridged, 
as,  in  1868,  the  trial  of  controverted  elections  was  transferred  to 
the  courts  of  law;  but  its  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  election,  not 
otherwise  provided  for  by  statute,  is  still  retained  intaa.  As 
part  of  this  jurisdiction  the  house  directs  the  Speaker  to  issue 
warrants  to  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  to  make  out  new  writs  for 
the  election  of  members  to  fill  up  such  vacancies  as  occur  during 
the  sitting  of  parliament. 

Prtnieges  0/  Parliament. — Both  houses  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
certain  privil^es.  designed  to  maintain  their  authority,  indepen- 
dence and  dignity.  These  privileges  are  founded  roamly  upon  the 
law  and  custom  of  pariiament,  while  some  have  been  confirmed, 
and  others  abrid^ec  or  abrogated  by  statute.  The  Lords  rely 
entirely  upon  their  inherent  nght,  as  having  "  a  place  and  voice 
in  parliament  ":  but.  by  a  custom  dating  from  the  6th  Henry  VI II.. 
the  Commons  kiy  claim,  by  humble  petition  to  the  Crown  at  the 
commencement  of  every  parliament,  "  to  their  ancient  and  un> 
doubted  rights  and  priviicgca."  Each  house  has  its  separate 
rights  and  jurisdictions;  but  privileges  properly  so-called,  being 
founded  upon  the  law  and  custom  of  parliament,  are  common  to 
both  houses.  Each  house  adjudges  whether  any  breach  of  privi- 
lege has  been  committed,  and  punishes  offenders  by  censure  or 
commitment.  This  right  of  commitment  is  incontestably  estab- 
lished, and  it  extends  to  the  protection  of  officers  of  the  house. 
lawfuUy  and  properly  executing  its  orders,  who  are  also  empowered 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  civil  power.  The  causes  of  such 
commitments  cannot  be  inauired  into  by  courts  of  law.  nor  can 
prisoners  be  admitted  to  nail.  Breaches  of  privilege  may  be 
summarized  as  disobedience  to  any  orders  or  rules  oithe  house, 
indignities  offered  to  its  character  or  proceedings,  assaults,  insults, 
or  libels  upon  members,  or  interference  with  officers  of  the  house 
in  discharge  of  their  duty,  or  tamfwring  with  witnesses.  Such 
offences  are  dealt  with  as  contempts,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  respective  cases,  of  which  numerous  precedents  are 
to  be  found  in  the  journals  of  both  houses.  The  Lords  may  imprison 
for  a  fixed  period,  and  impose  fines;  the  Commons  can  only  imprison 
generally,  the  commitment  being  concluded  by  the  prorogation, 
and  have  long  discontinued  the  imposition  of  nnes. 

Freedom  oTtpeedn  has  been  one  of  the  most  cherished  privileges 
of  parliament  from  early  times.  Constantly  asserted,  and  often 
violated,  it  was  finally  declared  by  the  Bill  of  Kights  "  that  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  debates  and  proceedings  in  parliament,  ought 
not  to  be  impeached  or  (questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out,  of 
parliament."  Such  a  privilege  is  essential  to  the  independence  of 
parliament,  and  to  the  protection  of  members  in  discharge  of  their 
duties.  But,  while  it  protects  members  from  molestation  else- 
where, it  leaves  them  open  to  censure  or  other  punishment  by  the 
house  itself,  whenever  they  abuse  their  privilege  and  transgress 
the  rules  of  orderly  debate. 

Freedom  from  arrest  is  a  privilege  of  the  highest  antiquity.  It 
was  formerly  of  extended  scope,  but  has  been  reduced,  by  later 
legislation,  within  very  narrow  limits.  Formerly  not  only  the 
persons  of  members  but  their  goods  were  protected,  and  their 
privilege  extended  to  their  servants.  At  present  members  are 
themselves  free  from  arrest,  but  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  all 
the  processes  of  the  courts.  If  arrested,  they  will  be  immediately 
discharged,  upon  motion  in  the  court  whence  the  process  issued. 
Peers  and  peeresses  are,  by  the  pri\'ilege  of  peerage,  free  from  arrest 
at  all  times.  Members  ot  the  House  of  Commons  are  free  only  for 
forty  days  aJfter  prorogation  and  forty  days  before  the  next  appointed 
meeting;  but  prorogations  are  so  arranged  as  to  ensure  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  privilege.  Formerly,  even  suits  against  members 
were  stayed,  but  this  offensive  pnvilcge  has  been  abolished  by 
statute.  Exemption  from  attending  as  witnesses  upon  subpoena, 
once  an  acknowledged  privilege,  is  no  longer  insisted  upon;  but 
immunity  from  service  upon  juries  is  at  once  an  ancient  privilege 
and  a  statutory  right  The  privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest  is 
limited  to  civil  causes,  and  has  not  been  suffered  to  exempt  members 
from  the  operation  of  the  criminal  Uw,  nor  even  from  commitments 
for  contempt  by  other  courts.  But,  whenever  the  freedom  of  a 
member  is  so  interfered  with,  the  courts  are  required  immediately 
to  inform  the  house  of  the  causes  of  his  commitment.  Witnesses, 
suitors,  counsel  and  agents  in  attendance  upon  pariiament  are 
protected  from  arrest  and  molestation,  and  from  the  consequences 
of  sutements  made  by  them,  or  other  proceedings  in  the  conduct 
of  their  cases. 

As  both  houses,  in  enforcing  their  privileges,  are  obliged  to  commit 
offenders  or  otherwise  interfere  with  the  hberty  of  the  subject,  the 
exercise  of  these  privileges  has  naturally  been  called  in  guestion 
before  the  courts.  Each  house  is  the  sole  judge  of  its  own  privileges . 
but  the  courts  are  bound  to  administer  the  law.  and,  where  law 
and  privilege  have  seemed  to  be  at  variance,  a  conflict  of  juris- 
diction has  arisen  between  parliament  and  the  courts.  Many 
interesting  controversies  have  arisen  upon  such  occasions:  but  of 
late  years  privilege  has  been  carefully  restrained  within  the 
proper  limits  of  the  law,  and  the  couru  have  amply  recognised 
the  authority  df  parliament 
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Parliamentary  Procedure. — ^It  will  be  convenient  here  to 
sketch  the  general  lines  of  procedure.  On  the  day  appointed 
by  royal  proclamation  for  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament  both 
houses  assemble  in  their  respective  chambers,  when  the  Lords 
Commissioners  for  opening  the  parliament  summon  the  Commons 
to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  mouth  of  Black  Rod,  to 
hear  the  commission  read.  The  lord  chancellor  states  that,  when 
the  members  of  both  houses  shall  be  sworn,  the  king  will  declare 
the  causes  of  his  calling  this  parliament;  and,  it  being  necessary 
that  a  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  first  chosen, 
the  Commons  are  directed  to  proceed  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Speaker,  and  to  present  him,  on  the  followmg  day,  for  His 
Majesty's  royal  approbation.  The  Commons  at  once  withdraw 
to  their  own  house  and  proceed  to  the  election  of  their  Speaker 
The  next  day  the  Speaker-elect  proceeds,  with  the  house,  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and,  on  receiving  the  royal  approbation,  lays 
claim,  in  the  accustomed  form,  on  behalf  of  the  Commons,  "  to 
their  ancient  and  undoubted  rights  and  privileges."  The 
Speaker,  now  fully  confirmed,  returns  to  the  House  of  Commons,- 
and,  after  repeating  his  acknowledgments,  reminds  the  house 
that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  take  and  subscribe  the  oath 
required  by  law.  Having  first  taken  the  oath  himself,  he  is 
followed  by  other  members,  who  a>me  to  the  table  to  be  sworn. 
The  swearing  of  members  in  both  houses  proceeds  from  day  to 
day,  until  the  greater  number  have  taken  the  oath,  or  affirmation, 
when  the  causes  of  summons  are  declared  by  His  Majesty  in 
person,  or  by  commission,  in  "  the  King's  speech."  This  speech 
being  considered  in  both  houses,  an  Address  (q.t.)  in  answer  b 
agreed  to,  which  is  presented  to  His  Majesty  by  the  whole  house, 
or  by  "  the  lords  with  white  staves  '|^in  one  house  and  privy 
councillors  in  the  other.  "^ 

The  debate  on  the  Address  bdng  over,  the  real  business  of  the 
session  now  commences:  the  committees  of  supply  and  ways  and 
means  are  set  up;  bills  are  introduced;  motions  are  made; 
committees  are  appointed;  and  both  houses  are,  at  once,  in  full 
activity.  The  Lord  Chancellor  presides  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  Lords,  and  the  Speaker  over  those  of  the  Commons.  A 
quorum  of  the  House  of  Lords,  including  the  chancellor,  is  three 
(thirty  for  divisions);  that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  including 
the  Speaker,  is  forty. 

Every  matter  is  determined,  in  both  houses,  upon  questions 
put  from  the  chair,  and  resolved  in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion,  by 
amendments,  by  the  adjournment  of  the  house,  by  reading  the 
orders  of  the  day,  or  by  the  previous  question.  Notices  are 
required  to  be  given  of  original  motions;  and  the  different  stages 
of  bills,  and  other  matters  appointed  for  consideration  by  the 
house,  stand  as  orders  of  the  day.  Questions  of  privilege  are 
allowed  precedence  of  all  the  business  on  any  day;  but  this  rule, 
being  liable  to  grave  abuses,  is  guarded  by  strict  limitations. 
Debates  arise  when  a  question  has  been  proposed  from  the  chair; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  debate  (for  the  "  closure  "  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  see  below.  House  of  Commons^  Internal  Reforms)  the 
question  is  put,  with  or  without  amendment,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  is  determined,  when  necessary,  by  a  division.  No 
question  or  bill,  substantially  the  same  as  one  upon  which  the 
judgment  of  the  house  has  already  been  given,  may  be  again 
proposed  during  the  same  session. 

Members  claim  to  be  heard  in  debate  by  rising  in  their  places. 
When  more  than  one  member  rises  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
Lords  the  member  who  is  to  speak  is  called  by  the  house,  in  the 
Commons  by  the  Speaker.  Every  member,  when  called,  is 
bound  to  speak  to  the  question  before  the  house;  and  calls  to 
order  are  very  frequent.  A  member  may  speak  once  only  to 
any  question,  except  to  explain,  or  upon  a  point  of  order,  or  to 
reply  when  a  member  has  himself  submitted  a  motion  to  the 
house,  or  when  an  amendment  has  been  moved  which  constitutes 
a  new  question.  He  may  not  refer  to  past  debates,  nor  to 
debates  in  the  other  house;  nor  may  he  refer  to  any  other  member 
by  name,  or  use  offensive  and  disorderly  language  against  the 
king,  cither  House  of  Parliament,  or  other  members.  Members 
offending  against  any  of  the  rules  of  debate  are  called  to  order  by 


the  Speaker,  or  the  attention  of  the  chair  is  directed  to  the  breach 
of  order  by  another  member.  Order  is  generally  enforced  by 
the  authority  of  the  chair;  but  in  extreme  cases,  and  especially 
when  obstruction  is  being  practised,  the  offending  member  is 
named  by  the  Speaker,  ahd  suspended  by  an  order  of  the  house, 
or  otherwise  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  house. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  debate,  unless  the  motion  be  withdrawn, 
or  the  question  (on  being  put  from  the  chair)  be  agreed  to  or 
negatived,  the  house  proceeds  to  a  division,  which  effects  the  two> 
fold  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  numbers  supporting  and  opposing 
the  question,  and  of  recording  the  names  of  members  voting  on 
either  side.  On  each  side  of  the  house  is  a  division  lobby;  and 
in  the  Lords  the  "  contents  "  and  in  the  Commons  the  *'  ayes  '* 
are  directed  to  go  to  the  right,  and  the  "  not  contents  "  <x 
"  noes  "  to  the  left.  The  former  pass  into  the  ri^t  lobby,  at 
the  back  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  return  to  the  house  throui^b 
the  bar;  the  latter  pass  into  the  left  lobby,  at  the  bar,  and  retLja 
at  the  back  of  the  chair.  The  opposing  parties  are  thus  kept 
entirely  dear  of  one  another.  In  each  lobby  there  are  two 
members  acting  as  tellers,  who  count  the  members  as  they  pass» 
and  two  division  clerks  who  take  down  their  naB^s.  After  the 
division  the  four  tellers  advance  to  the  table,  and  the  numbers 
are  reported  by  one  of  the  tellers  for  the  majori^.  In  case  of  an 
equality  of  numbers,  in  the  Lords  the  question  is  negatived  ia 
virtue  of  the  ancient  rule  "  semper  praesumitur  pro  negante  "; 
in  the  Commons  the  Speaker  gives  the  casting  vote. 

Committees  of  Ike  Whole  Bouse. — For  the  sake  of  coavtnienoe  ia 
the  transaction  of  business  there  are  several  kindd  of  ooauaittecs. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  a  committee  of  the  whote  houae, 
which,  as  it  consists  of  the  entire  body  of  membcn.  can  scmrrdy 
be  accounted  a  committee.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  chainnan.  *i» 
sits  in  the  clerk's  chair  at  the  table,  the  mace,  which  repreaeoa 
the  authority  of  the  house  itself,  being  for  the  time  placed  un^kr 
the  table.  In  this  committee  are  discussed  the  aevenl  pcovisixrs 
of  bills,  resolutions  and  other  matters  requiring  the  conisidentija 
of  details.  To  facilitate  discussion,  members  are  alk>«cd  to  speak 
any  ^umber  of  times  to  the  same  question ;  otbenris:  the  proceed- 
ings  are  similar  to  those  of  the  bouse  itself.  In  the  Locd»  the 
chair  is  taken  by  the  chairman  of  committees;  and  in  the  Coaunons 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  or  in  bis 
aosence  by  any  other  member.  The  quorum  of  such  a  commsnee 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  house  itself.  It  reports  fsom  time  to 
time  to  the  house,  but  has  no  power  of  adjournment. 

Grand  and  Standing  Committees. — In  the  House  of  Cotnnrss 
there  were  formerly  tour  grand  committees,  via.  for  religioa.  f jr 
grievances,  for  courts  of  justice,  and  for  trade.  Thev  were  (ourscvd 
upon  the  valuable  principle  of  a  distribution  .of  labours  aocrf 
several  bodies  of  members;  but,  having  falleo  into  disuse,  they  «c-e 
discontinued  in  183a.  The  ancient  committee  of  pci\-ikge«.  m 
which  "  all  who  come  are  to  have  voices,"  is  still  appouited  at  tbe 
commencement  of  every  session,  but  is  rarely  calied  into  actka, 
as  it  has  been  found  more  convenient  to  appoint  a  select  cooucicx 
to  inouire  into  any  question  of  privilege  as  it  arises.  In  xS£3  a 
partial  revival  of  grand  committees  was  dfected  by  the  appointians 
of  two  standing  committees  for  the  considentioa  of  bills  relaziaf  td 
Uw  and  courts  of  justice  and  to  trade;  and  grand  commiitces  ^w 
since  been  considerably  extended. 

Sdect  Committees. — In  select  committees  both  houses  find  tbe 
means  of  delegating  inquiries,  and  the  consideration  of  other  martm, 
which  could  not  be  undertaken  by  the  whole  house.  The  reports 
of  such  committees  have  formed  the  groundwork  of  roaoy  impomsc 
measures;  and  bills  are  often  referred  to  them  which  receive  a  fuTicr 
examination  than  could  be  expected  in  a  committee  of  tbe  nbek 
house.  Power  is  given  to  such  committees,  when  required,  to  x-d 
for  persons,  papers  and  records.  In  the  Lords  the  power  of  exas  a* 
ing  witnesses  upon  oath  has  always  been  cxerciseq,  bat  it  was  not 
until  1871  that  the  same  power  was  extended  to  the  Coais>0B»>  b. 
sutute. 

Communications  between  the  TWe  Houses. — In  tbe  coarse  of  tl» 
proceedings  of  pariiament.  frequent  communicatioos  bet»Tea  rht 
two  houses  become  necessary.  Of  these  the  most  nsoal  and  ct«- 
venient  form  is  that  of  a  message.  Formerly  thcr  Lotds  src:  a 
message  by  two  judges  or  two  masters  in  chancery,  aac  *'-? 
Commons  by  a  deputation  of  their  own  memben;  but  since  i^^* 
messages  have  been  taken  from  one  house  to  the  other  by  ere  . 
the  clerks  at  the  table.  A  more  formal  communicatioQ  is  tScc'xi 
by  a  conference,  in  reference  to  amendments  to  bills  or  ar«cr 
matters;  but  this  proceeding  has  been  in  mst  measure  supe<-9r4f<2 
by  the  more  simple  form  of  a  message.  The  two  houses  are  a>w 
occasionally  broufcht  into  communication  by  means  of  joint  crr^ 
mirtees  and  of  select  committees  communicating  with  eadt  cc'^'f- 

Communications  between  Ike  Crown  and  ParHameni.' — Cosw'^vt^ 
cations,  in  various  forms,  are  also  conducted  between  the  Crc«B 
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bur  utuaJTy  by  Kurate  addrcMcs  from  each  bune.  Such  addre!* 
are  prc^oled  10  Hia  Majnty^  either  by  the  whole  houK»  or  by  tl 
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."h^Si^.^till".? 

™.    Socneti™ 

hmiMrbefore'll  tan'Ee  .ubrai" 
the  bill  into  an  act  of  parliament. 

feii/iMj.— Doth  housn  are  approstbed  by  the  people  by  nioint 
of  peEitions,  dI  which  prodicioui  numbers  are  presented  to  the 
House  of  Comnwns  every  K»ion.  The^  are  reTcrted  to  (he  com- 
mittee on  public  petirjonii  under  whov  djrectioni  they  are  claatilicd, 
analysed,  and  the  number  of  signatures  couoted;  aiKl,  when 
necessary,  the  petitions  are  printed  m  ttttnso, 

Parliamejitary  Papers. — Anorher  ioatcP  of  inrormatjon  is  found 

part  are  obtained  either  by  a  direct  order  of  Ihc  houae  itaelf.  or  by 

the  pnrrogativei  of  The  Crown  are  coocerrwd.  Other  papera.  relating 
to  foreign  and  colonial  affaita  and  other  public  oiattera.  are  prt 
aenled  to  both  house*  by  command  of  His  Majesty.  Again,  many 
papera  ate  annually  presented  in  pursuance  of  acts  of  parliaioenl. 
Til  CrvOiKt  n}  Sufpliu.—rbi:  eiclutive  right  of  the  Commons 
to  grant  supplies,  and  to  originate  all  meaauresof  (axation.  imposes 
a  very  onerous  service  upon  that  house.  This  it  mainly  peiforrned 
by  two  committees  of  the  whcde  house — the  commillee  of  supply. 

dated  Fund  such  turns  as  arc  necesuiy  to  meet  the  supplies  altcady 


Goe^at' 


n  e<  the  year.  It  1) 
Ibe  chancdlot  of  (he 
t."  is  ddivcted.  The 
I  to  the  home,  and. 
to  be  passed  by  both 


srliei  agreed  to.  Corm  the  fouadatie 
houses,  and  aubmittcd  for  the  roya 
of  the  aeasloa  aa  Appnnriatlon  f 
franta  for  the  service  of  the  year. 

eistsmi.— The  exteDsive  luiisdii: 
of  dectioDi  already  referred  (0,  fo 
share  of  their  time.  bu(  its  eiemae 
Barrow  limits.  Wbeoevet  a  vacai 
ance  of  a  parliament,  a  wanant  fi 
SpealtcT.  by  order  of  the  house  durii 

death  of  a  memKr.  his  being  call 


» the  Spaikcr  may  reserve  doubtful  cases  for  th^  delcnnina 
rovBied  elections  had  been  originally  tried  by  select  com 
nately  by   (be  whole  house,   with  scandalous    paitiality 


le  CrenvDIe  Act  of  I; 

e  c*  party  bias,  however,  ti 
(hen  Su-  Robert  Peel  inliiduci 
n,  which  dininctly  raited  thi 
but  a  tribunal  conaFituted  of  [ 
was  etiU  open  to  jealousy  and  s 


3  of  c: 


j-lfr 


Z>ru/afuni. — One  other  important  function  of 
'mains  to  be  noticed — that  of  private  bill  legislation. 
lies  of  parliament  are  partly  lesidative  and  par(ly 
ilic  interests  are  promoHd,  and  pnvate  rights  secuitd. 
luiudietion  has  been  reguljted  by  special  standing 
by  elaboiwe " '-  -■-- ■--■--    -I 


- work 


□I    TEE    BUTISB    FaBLUKENI 

Fstiiy. — The  ori^  of  parliament  is  to  be 
~      Aogla,  Saions  and  olher 

hamH  their  own  Uwi  and  customs,  tfaeir  settled  fiamewotk  of 
■octety,  their  kinihip,  (heir  village  communitiH,  and  a  ceitaia 
nidc  rcprraentation  in  local  affaira.  And  we  find  in  the  Anglo- 
Saion  polity,  as  developed  during  their  nde  in  England,  all  the 
conslilueni  porta  of  parliament.  In  thdi  own  lands  they  had 
chiefs  and  leaden,  but  do  kings.  But  conquest  and  territorial 
leulement  were  followed  by  the  aaaiunptioi]  of  royal  dignities; 
and  (he  victorious  chiefs  wse  accepted  by  theii  foUowen  as 
kings.  They  were  quick  to  auume  the  tradilional  alttibutei 
of  loyally.  A  direct  descent  fn>m  their  god  Woden,  and  bercdi- 
tsry  lighli  at  once  dothed  them  with  a  halo  of  glory  and  wilb 
lupieme  power;  and,  when  the  pagan  deity  was  deposed,  the 
Christian  archbishop,  and 


'csled  with  aacred  at 


But  the  Saxon  monan:h  woaa  patriajtJial  king  of  limited  autho- 
rity, Kho  acted  in  concert  with  his  people;  and,  though  his 
succession  was  beieditaTy,  in  his  own  family,  his  direct  descend- 
ant was  liable  to  be  passed  over  in  favour  of  a  worthier  heir. 
Such  «  tulcc  WIS  I  fitting  precunol  of  a  line  of  conititutional 
kings,  who  m  later  times  were  to  govern  wiih  the  advice  and 
consent  of  a  flee  parliament. 

Meanwhile  any  council  approaching  the  eonatiiutloD  of  a 
House  of  Loids  was  of  slow  growth.  An^Saion  locietyi 
indeed,  wu  not  witboul  an  uistocracy.    The  highest  in  rank 
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wtre  ctheUngs—generally;  if  not  exclusively,  sons  and  brothers 
of  the  king.  The  ealdorman,  originally  a  high  officer,  having  the 
executive  government  of  a  shire,  and  a  scat  in  the  king's  witaii, 
became  hereditary  in  certain  families,  and  eventually  attained 
the  dignity  of  an  earl.  But  centuries  were  to  pass  before  the 
English  nobility  was  to  assume  its  modem  character  and  denomi- 
nations. At  the  head  of  each  village  was  an  eorl,  the  chief  of 
the  freemen,  or  ceorls — their  leader  in  war  and  patron  in  peace. 
The  king's  gesiths  and  thegns  formed  another  privileged  class. 
Admitted  to  offices  in  the  king's  household  and  councils,  and 
enriched  by  grants  of  land,  they,  gradually  formed  a  feudal 
nobility. 

The  revival  of  the  Christian  Church,  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
rule,  created  another  order  of  rulers  and  councillors,  destined 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  government  of  the  state.  The 
archbishops  and  bishops,  having  spiritual  authority  in  their 
own  dioceses,  and  exercising  much  local  influence  in  temporal 
affairs,  were  also  members  of  the  national  council,  or  witenage- 
m6t,  and  by  their  greater  learning  and  capacity  were  not  long 
in  acquiring  a  leading  part  in  the  councils  of  the  realm.  Ecclesi- 
astical councils  were  also  held,  comprising  bishops,  abbots,  and 
clergy,  in  which  ve  observe  the  origin  of  convocation.  The 
abbots,  thus  associated  with  the  bishops,  also  found  a  place 
with  them  in  the  witenagem6t.  By  these  several  orders,  sum- 
moned to  advise  the  king  in  affairs  of  state,  was  formed  a 
a>uncil  of  magnates — to  be  developed,  in  course  of  time,  into  an 
upper  chamber,  or  House  of  Lords. 

The  rise  of  the  Commons  (see  Repkesentation)  as  a  political 
power  in  the  national  councils,  was  of  yet  slower  development: 
but  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  moots  may  be  discerned  the  first  germs 
of  popular  government  in  England.  In  the  town-moot  the 
assembled  freemen  and  cultivators  of  the  "  folk-lands  "  regulated 
the  civil  affairs  of  their  own  township,  tithing,  village  or  parish. 
In  the  burgh-moot  the  inhabitants  administered  their  municipal 
business,  under  the  presidency  of  a  reeve.  The  hundred-moot 
assumed  a  more  representative  character,  comprising  the  reeve 
and  a  selected  number  of  freemen  from  the  several  townships 
and  burghs  within  the  hundred.  The  shire-moot,  or  shire-gem6t, 
was  an  assembly  yet  more  important.  An  ealdorman  was  its 
president,  and  exercised  a  jurisdiction  over  a  shire,  or  district 
comprising  several  hundreds.  Attended  by  a  reeve  and  four 
freemen  from  every  hundred,  it  assumed  a  distinctly  representa- 
tive character.  Its  members,  if  not  elected  (in  the  modem  sense) 
by  the  popular  voice,  were,  in  some  fashion,  deputed  to  act  on 
behalf  of  those  whose  interests  they  had  come  to  guard.  The 
shire-moot  was  also  the  general  folk-moot  of  the  tribe,  assembled 
in  arms,  to  whom  their  leaders  referred  the  decision  of  questions 
of  peace  and  war. 

Superior  to  these  local  institutions  was  the  witenagem6t,  or 
assembly  of  wise  men,  with  whom  the  king  took  counsel  in 
legislation  and  the  government  of  the  state.  This  national 
council  was  the  true  beginning  of  the  parliament  of  England. 
Such  a  council  was  originally  held  in  each  of  the  kingdoms 
commonly  known  as  the  Heptarchy;  and  after  their  union  in 
a  single  realm,  under  King  Edgar,  the  witenagem6t  became  the 
deliberative  and  legislative  assembly,  or  parliament,  of  the 
extended  estate.  The  witenagem6t  made  laws,  imposed  taxes, 
concluded  treaties,  advised  the  king  as  to  the  disposal  of  public 
lands  and  the  appointment  and  removal  of  officers  of  state, 
and  even  assumed  to  elect  and  depose  the  king  himself.  The 
king  had  now  attained  to  greater  power,  and  more  royal  dignities 
and  prerogatives.  He  was  unquestionably  the  chief  power  in 
the  witenagem6t;  but  the  laws  were  already  promulgated,  as 
in  later  times,  as  having  been  agreed  to  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  witan.  The  witan  also  exercised  jurisdiction  as 
a  supreme  court.  These  ancient  customs  present  further 
examples  of  the  continuity  of  English  constitutional  forms. 

The  constitution  of  the  witenagem6t,  however,  was  necessarily 
less  popular  than  that  of  the  local  moots  in  the  hundred  or  the 
shire.  The  king  himself  was  generally  present;  and  at  his 
summons  came  prelates,  abbots,  ealdormen,  the  king's  gesiths 
and  thegns,  officers  of  state  and  of  the  royal  household,  and 


leading  tenants  in  chief  of  lands  held  from  the  crown.  Crowds 
sometimes  attended  the  meetings  of  the  witan,  and  shouted 
their  acclamations  of  approval  or  dissent;  and,  so  far,  the  pc^ular 
voice  was  associated  with  its  deliberations;  but  it  was  at  a 
distance  from  all  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  in  which  it  was 
assembled,  and  until  a  system.of  represenUtion  (q.t.)  had  slowly 
grown  up  there  could  be  no  further  admission  of  the  people  to  its 
deliberations.  In  the  town-moot  the  whole  body  of  freemen 
and  cultivators  of.  the  folk-lands  met  freely  under  a  spreading 
oak,  or  on  the  village  green;  in  the  hundred-moot,  or  shire- 
gem6t,  deputies  from  neighbouring  communities  could  readQy 
find  a  place;  but  all  was  changed  in  the  wider  councfl  of  a  king- 
dom. When  there  were  many  kingdoms,  distance  obstnicted 
any  general  gathering  of  the  Commons;  and  in  the  wider  area  of 
England  such  a  gathering  became  impossible.  Coituries  were 
yet  to  pass  before  this  obstacle  was  to  be  overcome  by  representa- 
tion; but,  in  the  meantime,  the  local  institutions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  not  without  their  influence  upon  the  central  council. 
The  self-government  of  a  free  people  informed  the  bishops, 
ealdormen,  ceorls  and  thegns  who  dwelt  among  them  of  their 
interests  and  needs,  their  sufferings  and  their  wrongs;  actd, 
while  the  popular  forces  were  increasing  with  an  advanci:^ 
society,  they  grew  more  powerful  in  the  councils  of  their  rulers. 

Another  circumstance  must  not  be  overlooked  in  estimatic; 
the  political  influence  of  the  people  in  Anglo-Saxon  times. 
For  five  centuries  the  country  was  convulsed  with  incessant  wars 
— wars  with  the  Britons,  whom  the  invaders  were  driving  froa 
their  homes,  wars  between  the  several  kingdoms,  wars  with  iH 
Welsh,  wars  with  the  Picts,  wars  with  the  Danes.  How  could 
the  people  continue  to  assert  their  civil  rights  amid  the  clash  of 
arms  and  a  frequent  change  of  masters?  The  warrior-kiep 
and  their  armed  followers  were  rulers  in  the  land  which  the/ 
had  conquered.  At  the  same  time  the  unsettled  conditioQ  of 
the  country  repressed  the  social  advancement  of  Its  people. 
Agriculture  could  not  prosper  when  the  farm  of  the  husbandtua 
too  often  became  a  biattlefield.  Trade  could  not  be  extasded 
without  security  to  property  and  industry.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  great  body  of  the  people  continued  ns  pcasarts 
handicraftsmen  and  slaves.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  wbca 
they  could  make  their  voice  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  sta:e 

The  Norman  Conquest. — The  Anglo-Saxon  polity  was  saddec'j 
overthrown  by  the  Norman  Conquest.  A  stem  foreign  kls; 
had  seized  the  crown,  and  was  prepared  to  rule  his  oonqoemd 
realm  by  the  sword.  He  brought  with  him  the  absolctsst 
principles  of  continental  rulers,  and  the  advanced  feudal  systen 
of  France  and  Normandy.  Feudalism  had  been  slowly  gaiAirf 
ground  under  the  Saxon  kings,  and  now  it  was  firmly  estah£sbfi 
as  a  military  organization.  William  the  Conqueror  at  occt 
rewarded  his  warlike  barons  and  followers  with  enormoos  grar'js 
of  land.  The  Saxon  landowners  and  peasants  were  deapo£kd. 
and  the  invaders  settled  in  their  homesteads.  The  king  daieed 
the  broad  lands  of  England  as  his  own,  by  right  oi  conqocst, 
and  when  he  allowed  his  warriors  to  share  the  spoil  he  attachcJ 
the  strict  condition  of  military  service  in  return  for  every  grtr: 
of  land.  An  effective  army  of  occupation  of  all  ranks  was  ti^ 
quartered  upon  every  province  throughout  the  realm.  Frr'-*^  • 
was  held  by  the  sword;  a  foreign  king,  foreign  nobles,  acf  a 
foreign  sbldiety  were  in  possession  of  the  soil,  and  swore  fesi'.r 
to  their  master,  from  whom  they  held  it.  Saxon  bishops  «.:t 
deposed,  and  foreign  prelates  appointed  to  rule  over  the  ZrgL:^ 
Church.  Instead  of  calling  a  national  witcnagem^t,  the  ki-| 
took  counsel  with  the  officers  of  his  state  and  household,  t^s 
bishops,  abbots,  earls,  barons  and  knights  by  whom  be  «^ 
pleased  to  surround  himself.  Some  of  the  forms  of  a  nalk-r^ 
council  were  indeed  maintained,  and  its  counsel  and  coatisc" 
were  proclaimed  in  the  making  of  laws;  but,  in  truth,  the  Iits; 
was  absolute. 

Such  a  revolution  seemed  fatal  to  the  liberties  and  aadrzt 

customs  of  Saxon  England.    What  power  could  withstands  lir 

harsh  conqueror?    But  the  indestructible  elements  ciKzL^* 

I  society  prevailed  over  the  sword.   The  king  grasped,  in  lus  c^' 

I  hands,  the  higher  administration  and  judicature  of  the 
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but  be  contiaued  tbe  old  local  courts  of  tbe  hundred  and  the 
shire,  which  had  been  the  basis  of  Saxon  freedom.  The  Norman 
polity  was  otherwise  destined  to  favour  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
through  agendes  which  had  been  designed  to  crush  them.  The 
powerful  nobles,  whom  William  and  his  successors  exalted, 
became  formidable  rivals  of  the  Crown  itself;  while  ambitious 
barons  were  in  their  turn  held  in  check  by  a  jealous  and  exacting 
church.  Tbe  ruling  powers,  if  combined,  would  have  reduced 
the  people  to  slavery;  but  their  divisions  proved  a  continual 
source  of  weakness.  In  the  meantime  the  strong  rule  of  the 
Normans,  bitter  as  it  was  to  Englishmen,  repressed  intestine 
wars  and  the  disorders  of  a  divided  realm.  Gvil  justice  was 
fairly  administered.  When  the  spoils  of  the  conquerors  had 
been  secured,  the  rights  of  property  were  protected,  industry 
and  trade  were  left  free,  and  the  occupation  of  the  soil  by 
foreigners  drove  numbers  of  landowners  and  freemen  into  the 
towns,  where  they  prospered  as  merchants,  traders  and  artificers, 
and  collected  thriving  populations  of  townsmen.  Meanwhile, 
foreign  rulers  having  brought  England  into  closer  relations  with 
the  Continent,  its  commerce  was  extended  to  distant  lands,  ports 
and  shipping  were  encouraged,  and  English  traders  were  at  once 
enriched  and  enlightened.  Hence  new  classes  of  society  were 
growing,  who  were  eventually  to  become  the  Commons  of 
England. 

The  Crcfwn,  the  Barons,  the  Church  and  the  People.^VIhile 
these  social  changes  were  steadily  advancing,  the  barons  were 
already  preparing  the  way  for  the  assertion  of  popular  rights. 
Ambitious,  turbulent  and  grasping,  they  were  constantly  at 
is3ue  with  the  Crown.  Enjoying  vast*  estates  and  great  com- 
mands, and  sharing  with  the  prelates  the  government  of  the 
state,  as  members  of  the  king's  council,  they  were  ever  ready 
to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  The  king  could  always  count 
upon  barons  faithful  to  his  cause,  but  he  also  appealed  for  aid 
to  the  Church  and  the  people.  The  baronage  was  thus  broken 
by  insurrections,  and  decimated  by  civil  wars,  while  the  value 
of  popular  alliances  was  revealed.  The  power  of  the  people 
was  ever  increasing,  while  their  oppressors  were  being  struck 
down.  The  population  of  the  country  was  still  Saxon;  they  had 
been  subdued,  but  had  not  been  driven  forth  from  the  land,  like 
the  Britons  in  former  invasions.  The  English  language  was 
still  the  common  speech  of  the  people;  and  Norman  blood  was 
being  mingled  with  the  broader  stream  of  Saxon  life.  A  con- 
tinuous nationality  was  thus  preserved,  and  was  outgrowing  the 
foreign  element. 

The  Crown  was  weakened  by  disputed  successions  and  foreign 
wars,  and  the  baronage  by  the  blood-stained  fields  of  civil  war- 
fare; while  both  in  turn  looked  to  the  people  in  their  troubles. 
Meanwhile  the  Church  was  struggling,  alike  against  the  Crown 
and  tbe  barons,  in  defence  of  its  ecclesiastical  privileges  and 
temporal  possessions.    Its  clergy  were  brought  by  their  spiritual 
ministrations  into  close  relations  with  the  people,  and  their 
culture  contributed  to  the  intellectual  growth  of  English  society^ 
When  William  Rufus  was  threatened  by  his  armed  barons  he 
took  counsel  with  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  and  promised  good  laws 
and  justice  to  the  people.    His  promises  were  broken;  but,  like 
later  charters,  as  lightly  set  aside,  they  were  a  recognition  of 
tbe  political  rights  of  the  people.    By  the  charter  of  Henry  I. 
restoring  to  the  people  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
continuity  of  Engli^  institutions  was  acknowledged;  and  this 
concession  was  also  proclaimed  through  Archbishop  Anselm, 
the  church  and  the  people  being  again  associated  with  the  Crown 
against  the  barons.    And  throughout  his  reign  the  clergy  and 
the  English  people  were  cordially  united  in  support  of  the  Crown. 
In  the  anarchic  reign  of  Stephen — also  distinguished  by  its 
futile  charters — the  clergy  were  driven  into  opposition  to  the 
king,  while  his  oppressions  alienated  the  people.    Henry  II. 
comnienced  his  reign  with  another  charter,  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  profession  of  good  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  new  king. 
So  strong-willed  a  king,  who  could  cripple  his  too  powerful 
nobles,  and  forge  shackles  for  the  Church,  was  not  predisposed 
to  extend  the  Ubertiei  of  his  people;  but  they  supported  him 
loyally  in  his  critical  struggles;  and  his  vigorous  reforms  in  the 


administrative,  judicial  and  financial  organization,  of  his  realm 
promoted  the  prosperity  and  political  influence  of  the  Commons. 
At  the  same  time  the  barons  created  in  this  and  the  two 
previous  reigns,  being  no  longer  exclusively  Norman  in  blood 
"nd  connexion,  associated  themselves  more  readily  with  the 
interests  and  sympathies  of  the  people.  Under  Richard  L  the 
principle  of  representation  was  somewhat  advanced,  but  it 
was  confined  to  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  in  the 
different  shires. 

Magna  Carta  (9.9.).— It  was  under  King  John  that  the  greatest 
progress  was  made  in  national  liberties,  llie  loss  of  Normandy 
served  to  draw  the  baronage  closer  to  the  English  people;  and 
the  king  soon  united  all  the  forces  of  the  realm  against  him.  He 
outraged  the  Church,  the  barons  and  the  people.  He  could 
no  longer  play  one  class  against  another;  and  they  combined  to 
extort  the  Great  Charter  of  their  liberties  at  Runnymcde  (12 15). 
It  was  there  ordained  that  no  scutage  or  aid,  except  the  three 
reguhir  .feudal  aids,  should  be  imposed,  save  by  the  common 
council  of  the  realm.  To  this  council  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  earls  and  greater  barons  were  to  be  summoned  per- 
sonally by  the  king's  letters,  and  tenants  in  chief  by  a  general 
writ  through  the  sheriff.  The  summons  was  required  to 
appoint  a  certain  place,  to  give  40  days'  notice  at  least,  and 
to  state  the  cause  of  meeting.  At  length  we  seem  to  reach 
some  approach  to  modem  usage. 

Grou^  of  the  Commons. — ^The  improved  administration  of 
successive  kings  had  tended  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
Crown.  But  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  now  passed  since 
the  Conquest,  and  great  advances  had  been  made  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  and  more  particularly  in  the  population, 
wealth  and  self-government  of  towns.  Many  had  obtained 
royal  charters,  elected  their  own  magistrates,  and  enjoyed 
various  commercial  privil^es.  They  were  already  a  power 
in  the  state,  which  was  soon  to  be  more  distinctly  recognized. 

The  charter  of  King  John  was  again  promulgated  under 
Henry  lU.,  for  the  sake  of  a  subsidy;  and  henceforth  tbe  Com- 
mons learned  to  insist  upon  the  re<L:ess  of  grievances  in  return 
for  a  grant  of  money.  This  reign  was  memorable  in  the  history 
of  parliament.^  Again  the  king  was  in  conflict  with  his  barons, 
who  rebelled  against  his  gross  misgovemment  of  the  realm. 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  was  a  patriot  in  advance 
of  his  age  and  fought  for  the  English  people  as  well  as  for  his 
own  order.  The  barons,  indeed,  were  doubtful  allies  of  the 
popular  cause,  and  leaned  to  the  king  rather  than  to  Simon. 
But  the  towns,  the  clergy,  the  universities  and  large  bodies  of 
the  commonalty  rallied  round  him,  and  he  overthrew  the  king 
and  his  followers  at  Lewes.  He  was  now  master  of  the  realm, 
and  proclaimed  a  new  constitution.  Kings  had  made  promises, 
and  granted  illusory  charters;  but  the  rebel  earl  called  an  English 
parliament  (1265)  into  being.  Churchmen  were  on  his  side, 
and  a  few  barons;  but  his  main  reliance  was  upon  the  Commons. 
He  summoned  to  a  national  council,  or  parliament,  bishops, 
abbots,  earls  and  barons,  together  with  two  knights  from  every 
shire  and  two  burgesses  from  every  borough.  Knights  had 
indeed  been  summoned  to  former  councils;  but  never  untO  now 
had  delegates  from  the  towns  been  invited  to  sit  with  bishops, 
barons  and  knights  of  the  shire. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  parliament  assumed  substantially 
its  present  form  of  king,  lords  and  commons.  The  irregular  and 
unauthorized  scheme  of  Simon  de  Montfort  was  fully  adopted; 
and  in  1295  the  king  summoned  to  a  parliament  two  km'ghts  from 

*  In  1254  we  have  a  distinct  case  of  two  knights  summoned  from 
each  thice  by  royal  writ.  A  vnt  was  going  on  in  Gascony,  and 
the  king  wanted  money.  He  called  the  barons  and  asked  if  they 
would  provide  the  necessary  funds.  The  barons  said  that  un- 
fortunately the  minor  gentry  were  exceedingly  unwilling  to  con- 
tribute, and  the  king  sent  to  ask  that  two  knights  from  each  shire 
might  be  sent  up  to  consult  with  him.  In  the  result,  the  Commons 
refused  to  grant  a  subsidy,  and  the  king  had  to  fall  back  on  the 
Church ;  but  though  the  summoning  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  was 
in  form  a  small  change  from  the  previous  practice  of  sending  some 
one  down  to  the  counties  to  put  pressure  on  them,  the  innovation 
is  important  as  the  first  occasion  on  which  their  r^resentatives 
met  in  a  central  assembly.— (H.  Cb.] 
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every  shire  chosen  by  the  fi:eehoIders  at  the  shire  court,  and  two 
burgesses  from  every  city,  borough  and  leading  town.*  The 
rebel  earl  had  enlarged  the  basis  of  the  national  council;  and, 
to  secure  popular  support,  the  politic  king  accepted  it  as  a 
convenient  instrument  of  taxation.  The  knights  and  freeholders 
had  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth ;  and  the  towns,  continually 
advancing  in  population,*  trade  and  commerce,  had  become 
valuable  contributors  to  the  revenue  of  the  state.  The  grant 
of  subsidies  to  the  Crown,  by  the  assembled  baronage  and 
representatives  of  the  shires  and  towns,  was  a  legal  and 
comprehensive  impost  upon  the  entire  realm. 

Secession  of  tfte  Clergy.— It  formed  part  of  Edward's  policy 
to  embrace  the  clergy  in  his  scheme  for  the  representation  of 
all  orders  and  classes  of  his  subjects.  They  were  summoned 
to  attend  the  parliament  of  1295  and  succeeding  parliaments 
of  his  reign,  and  their  form  of  summons  has  been  continued  until 
the  present  time;  but  the  clergy  resolutely  held  aloof  from  the 
national  council,  and  insisted  upon  voting  their  subsidies  in 
their  own  convocations  of  Canterbxiry  and  York.  The  bishops 
retained  their  high  place  among  the  earls  and  barons,  but 
the  clergy  sacrificed  to  ecclesiastical  jealousies  the  privilege  of 
sharing  in  the  political  councils  oif  the  state.  As  yet,  indeed, 
this  privilege  seemed  h'ttle  more  than  the  Voting  of  subsidies, 
but  it  was  soon  to  embrace  the  redress  of  grievances  and  the 
framing  of  laws  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  realm.  This 
great  power  they  forfeited;  and  who  shall  say  how  it  might  have 
been  wielded,  in  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  legislation 
of  their  country?  They  could  not  have  withstood  the  Reforma- 
tion; they  would  have  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  power  of  the 
Crown  and  the  heated  resolution  of  the  laity;  but  they  might 
have  saved  a  large  share  of  the  endowments  of  the  Church,  and 
perhaps  have  modified  the  doctrines  and  formularies  of  the 
reformed  establishment. 

Reluctance  of  the  Commons  to  Aftend.-^Mt&nwhWe  the  Com- 
mons, unconscious  of  their  future  power,  took  their  humble 
place  in  the  great  council  of  the  reakn.  The  knights  of  the 
shire,  as  lesser  barons,  or  landowners  of  good  social  standing, 
could  sit  beside  the  magnates  of  tht  land  without  constraint; 
but  modest  traders  from  the  towns  were  overawed  by  the  power 
and  dignity  of  their  new  associates.  They  knew  that  they  were 
summoned  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  taxing  of  themselves 
and  their  fellow  townsmen;  their  attendance  was  irksome;  it 
interrupted  their  own  business;  and  their  journeys  exposed  them 
to  many  hardships  and  dangers.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they 
should  have  shrunk  from  the  exercise  of  so  doubtful  a  privilege. 
Considerable  numbers  absented  themselves  from  a  thankless 
service;  and  their  constituents,  far  from  exacting  the  attendance 
of  their  members,  as  in  modem  times,  begrudged  the  sorry 
stipend  of  2s.  a  day,  paid  to  their  representatives  while  on  duty, 
and  strove  to  evade  the  burden  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Crown.  Some  even  purchased  charters,  withdrawing  franchises 
which  they  had  net  yet  learned  to  value.  Nor,  in  truth,  did  the 
representation  of  towns  at  this  period  afford  much  protection 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people.  Towns  were  enfran- 
chised at  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  Crown  and  the  sheriffs;  they 
could  be  excluded  at  pleasure;  and  the  least  show  of  indepen- 
dence would  be  followed  by  the  omission  of  another  writ  of 

>  It  now  appears  that  substantially  this  was  effected  as  early  as 
1375.  The  transition  period  between  Simon  de  Montfort's  pariia- 
mcnt  of  126^  and  the  "  model  parliament "  of  1395  was  long  a 
puzzle  to  historical  students,  since,  except  for  two  provincial 
councils  in  1283,  no  trace  was  found  in  the  records,  between  1365 
and  1295,  of  the  representation — of  cities  or  boroughs,  or  of  repre- 
sentation of  the  counties  between  127^  and  1290.  But  in  1910 
Mr  C.  Hilary  Jenkinson  (sec  English  Historical  Renew,  for  April) 
found  in  the  Record  Office  some  old  documents  which  proved  to 
be  fragments  of  three  writs  and  of  returns  of  members  for  the 
Easter  parliament  of  1275.  They  make  it  certain  that  knights  of 
the  shire  were  then  present,  and  that  burgesses  and  citizens  were 
summoned  (not  as  in  1265  through  the  mayors,  but  as  since  1295 
through  the  sheriffs).  The  importance  of  the  1295  parliament 
thus  appears  to  be  smaller  in  English  constitutional  history,  the 
full  reforms  appearing  to  have  been  adopted  20  years  earlier. 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  in  the  writs  of  1275  the  instruction 
to  the  sheriff  is  "  venire  facias/'  not  "  cligi  facias."-4H.  Ch.j 


summons.  But  the  principle  of  representation  (f.v.),  once  estab- 
lished, was  to  be  developed  with  the  expansion  of  society;  and 
the  despised  burgesses  of  Edward  I.,  not  having  seceded,  like 
the  clergy,  were  destined  to  become  a  potential  dass  in  the 
parliaments  of  England. 

Sitting  of  Parliament  ai  Westminster. — ^Another  constitutional 
change  during  this  reign  was  the  summoning  of  parliament  to 
Westminster  instead  of  to  various  towns  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  This  custom  invested  parliament  with  tJ>e  char- 
acter of  a  settled  institution,  and  constituted  it  a  high  court  fct 
the  hearing  of  petitions  and  the  redress  of  grievances.  The 
growth  of  its  judicature,  as  a  court  of  appeal,  was  also  fai-oured 
by  the  fixity  of  its  place  of  meeting. 

Authority  of  Parliament  recognized  hy  Law. — Great  ^ras  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  and  the  king  himself  was  bold  and  statesman- 
like; but  the  union  of  classes  against  him  proved  too  strong  fcr 
prerogative.  In  1297,  having  outraged  the  Church,  tbe  barc"^. 
and  the  Commons,  by  illegal  exactions,  he  was  forced  to  coc^nTi 
the  Great  Charter  and  the  Charter  of  Forests,  with  funher 
securities  against  the  taxation  of  the  people  without  their  conscct 
and,  in  return,  obtained  timely  subsidies  from  the  parliament 
Henceforth  the  financial  necessities  of  a  successi<m  of  ki^^gs 
ensured  the  frequent  assembling  of  parliaments.  Nor  were  ihty 
long  contented  with  the  humble  fxmction  of  voting  sub&:d:j, 
but  boldly  insisted  on  the  redress  of  grievances  and  funJhJ 
securities  for  national  liberties.  In  1322  it  was  declared  ij 
statute  15  Edw.  II.  that  "  the  matters  to  be  established  U 
the  estate  of  the  king  and  of  his  heirs,  and  for  the  estate  c! 
the  realm  and  of  the  people,  should  be  treated,  accorded,  i:^i 
established  in  parliament,  by  the  king,  and  by  the  assent  of  ihs 
prelates,  earls  and  barons,  and  the  commonalty  of  the  rtil*". 
according  as  had  been  before  accustomed."  The  constitutor  J 
powers  of  parliament  as  a  legislature  were  here  amply  reoocni^zH 
— ^not  by  royal  charter,  or  by  the  occasional  exercise  of  prerc:> 
tive,  but  by  an  authoritative  statute.  And  these  powers  irrr: 
soon  to  be  exercised  in  a  striking  form.  Already  parlias^-st 
had  established  the  principle  that  the  redress  of  gntvzsca 
should  have  precedence  of  the  grant  of  subsidies;  it  had  mi.;:- 
tained  the  right  of  approving  councillors  of  the  Crown,  a:J 
punishing  them  for  the  abuse  of  their  powers;  And  in  13;?  tix 
king  himself  was  finally  deposed,  and  the  succession  of  his  sac 
Edward  III.,  declared  by  parliament. 

Union  of  Knights  cf  the  Shire  and  Burgesses. — ^At  this  prrxd 
the  constitution  of  parliament  was  also  settling  down  to  its  bter 
and  permanent  shape.  Hitherto  the  different  orders  or  estates 
had  deliberated  separately,  and  agreed  upon  their  se^c-J 
grants  to  the  Crown.  The  knights  of  the  shire  were  Dati:^T 
drawn,  by  social  ties  and  class  interests,  into  alliance  wiib  i.t 
barons;  but  at  length  they  joined  the  citizens  and  bori?K^ 
and  in  the  first  parliament  of  Edward  UL  .they  are  f;::^- 
sitting  together  as  "  the  Commons." 

This  may  be  takoi  as  the  turning  point  in  the  political  bissr7 
of  England.  If  all  the  landowners  of  the  country  had  beer: 
united  as  an  order  of  nobles,  they  might  have  proved  too  str.  -: 
for  the  development  of  national  liberties,  while  the  urJoa  ci  :^ 
country  gentlemen  with  the  burgesses  formed  an  estate  c!  1^ 
realm  which  was  destined  to  prevail  over  all  other  povtss. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  clergy,  who  would  probably  faav-e  bra 
led  by  the  bishops  to  take  part  with  themselves  and  the  torcriL 
further  strengthened  the  united  Commons. 

Increasing  Influence  of  Parliament. — ^The  reign  of  Edwsrd  ITT 
witnessed  further  advances  in  the  authority  of  pariiai&er.t.  r~ '' 
changes  in  its  constitution.  The  king,  being  in  contincal  re*-. 
of  subsidies,  was  forced  to  summon  parliament  every  yea?  I'-i 
in  order  to  encourage  its  liberality  he  frequently  sot.^^  i  "=■ 
advice  upon  the  most  important  issues  of  peace  or  wv.  t:l 
readily  entertained  the  petitions  of  the  Commons  pra>-:-r  ^t 
the  redress  of  grievances.  During  this  reign  also,  the  .--. .  * 
and  consent  of  the  Commons,  as  well  as  of  the  Lords  spiri:.^^  u.. 
temporal,  was  regularly  recorded  in  the  enacting  part  of  r^rrj 
statute. 
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'Separation  of  the  Two  Bouses. — ^But.a  more  important  event 
b  to  be  assigned  to  this  reign, — the  formal  separation  of  parlia- 
ment into  the  two  houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  There  is 
no  evidence — nor  is  it  probable — that  the  different  estates  ever 
voted  together  as  a  single  assembly.  It  appears  from  the  rolls 
of  parliament  that  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign,  the  causes  of 
summons  having  been  declared  to  the  assembled  estates,  the 
three  estates  deliberated  separately,  but  afterwards  delivered 
a  collective  answer  to  the  king.  While  their  deliberations  were 
short  they  could  be  conducted  apart,  in  the  same  chamber; 
but,  in  course  of  time,  it  was  found  convenient  for  the  Commons 
to  have  a  chamber  of  their  own,  and  they  adjourned  their 
sittings  to  the  chapter-house  of  the  abbot  of  Westminster, 
where  they  continued  to  be  held  after  the  more  formal  and 
permanent  separation  had  taken  place.  The  date  of  this  event 
is  generaUy  assigned  to  the  17th  Edward  III. 

The  Commons  as  Petitioners. — Parliament  had  now  assumed 
its  present  outward  form.    But  it  was  far  from  enjoying  the 
authority  which  it  acquired  in  later  times.   The  Crown  was  still 
paramount;  the  small  body  of  earls  and  barons — not  exceeding 
40 — were  connected  with  the  royal  family,  or  in  the  service  of 
the  king,  or  under  his  influence;  the  prelates,  once  distinguished 
by  their  independence,  were  now  seekers  of  royal  favour;  and 
the  Commons,  though  often  able  to  extort  concessions  in  return 
for  their  contributions  to  the  royal  exchequer,  as  yet  held  an 
inferior  position  among  the  estates  of  the  realm.     Instead  of 
enjoying  an  equal  share  in  the  framing  of  laws,  they  appeared 
before  the  king  in  the  humble  guise  of  petitioners.     Their 
petitions,  together  with  the  king's  answers,  were  recorded  in  the 
rolls  of  parliament;  but  it  was  not  until  the  parliament  had 
been  discharged  from  attendance  that  statutes  were  framed  by 
the  judges  and  entered  on  the  statute  rolls.    Under  such  con- 
ditions legislation  was,  in  truth,  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
rather  than  of  parliament.    Enactments  were  often  found  in 
the  statutes  at  variance  with  the  petitions  and  royal  answers, 
and  neither  prayed  for  by  the  Commons  nor  assented  to  by  the 
Lords.   In  vain  the  Commons  protested  against  so  grave  an  abuse 
of  royal  authority;  but  the  same  practice  was  continued  during 
this  and  succeeding  reigns.    Henry  V.,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  promised  "  that  nothing  should  be  enacted  to  the  petitions 
of  the  Commons,  contrary  to  their  asking,  whereby  they  sJiould  be 
bound  without  their  assent;"  but,  so  long  as  the  old  method 
of  framing  laws  was  adhered  to,  there  could  be  no  security  against 
abuse;  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  more  regular  system  of  legislating  by  bili  and 
statute  ensured  the  thorough  agreement  of  all  the  estates  in  the 
several  provisions  of  every  statute. 

Increasing  Boldness  of  the  Commcns. — ^The  Commons,  however, 
iiotwiths.tanding  these  and  other  discouragements,  were  con- 
stantly growing  bolder  in  the  assertion  of  their  rights.    They 
now  ventured  to  brave  the  displeasure  of  the  king,   without 
seeking  to   shelter  themselves  behind  powerful  barons,  upon 
iwhose  forwardness  in  the  national  cause  they  could  not  reckon. 
Notably  in  1376  their  stout  Speaker,  Peter  de  la  Mare,  inveighed, 
in    their  name,  against  the  gross  mismanagement  of  the  war, 
impeached  ministers  of  the  realm,  complained  of  the  heavy 
burdens  under  which  the  people  suffered,  and  even  demanded 
that  a  true  accoimt  should  be  rendered  of  the  public  expenditure. 
ITbe  brave  Speaker  was  cast  into  prison,  and  a  new  parliament 
was  summoned  which  speedily  reversed  the  resolutions  of  the 
last.    But  the  death  of  the  king  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
Another  parliament  was  called,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Commons  was  not  subdued.    Peter  de  la  Mare  was 
released  from  prison,  and  again  elected  to  the  chair.     The 
demands  of  the  former  parliament  were  reiterated  with  greater 
tx>l<lness  and  persistence,  the  evil  councillors  of  the  late  reign 
were  driven  out,  and  it  was  conceded  that  the  principal  officers 
of  state  should  be  appointed  and  removed,  during  the  minority 
of  Richard  II.,  upon  the  advice  of  the  lords.   The  Commons  also 
insisted  upon  the  annual  assembling  of  parliament  under  the 
stringent  provisions  of  a  binding  law.    They  cUimcd  the  right, 
xiot  only  of  voting  subsidies,  but  of  appropriating  them,  and  of 


examining  public  accounts.  They  inquired  into  public  abuses, 
and  impeached  ministers  of  the  Crown.  Even  the  king  himself 
was  deposed  by  the  parliament.  Thus  during  this  reign  all 
the  great  powers  of  parliament  were  asserted  and  exercised. 
The  foreign  wars  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V..  by  continuing 
the  financial  necessities  of  the  Crown,  maintained  for  a  while 
the  powers  which  parliament  had  acquired  by  the  struggles  of 
centuries. 

Rdapse  of  Pariiamentary  Influence, — ^But  a  period  of  dvil 
wars  and  disputed  successions  was  now  at  hand,  which  checked 
the  further  development  of  parliamentary  liberties.  The 
effective  power  of  a  political  institution  is  determined,  not  by 
assertions  of  authority,  nor  even  by  its  legal  recognition,  but 
by  the  external  forces  by  which  it  is  supported,  controlled  or 
overborne.  With  the  dose  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  the  life  of 
parliament  seems  to  have  well-nigh  expired. 

To  this  constitutional  relapse  various -causes  contributed  at 
the  same  period.  The  Crown  had  recovered  its  absolute  supre- 
macy, llie  powerful  baronage  had  been  decimated  on  the 
battlefield  and  the  scaffold;  and  vast  estates  had  been  confiscated 
to  the  Crown.  Rings  had  no  longer  any  dread  of  thdr  prowess 
as  defenders  of  their  own  order  or  party,  or  as  leaders  of  the 
people.  The  royal  treasury  had  been  enriched  by  their  ruin; 
while  the  dose  of  a  long  succes»on  of  wars  with  France  and 
Scotland  relieved  it  of  that  continual  drain  which  had  reduced 
the  Crown  to  an  unwelcome  dependence  upon  parliament.  Not 
only  were  the  fortunes  of  the  baronage  laid  low,  but  feudalism 
was  also  dying  out  in  England  as  on  the  continent.  It  was  no 
longer  a  force  which  could  control  the  Crown;  and  it  was  being 
further  weakened  by  changes  in  the  art  of  war.  The  mailed 
horseman,  the  battle-axe  and  cross-bow  of  the  burgher  and 
yeoman,  could  not  cope  with  the  cannon  and  arquebus  of  the 
royal  army. 

In  earlier  times  the  Chureh  had  often  stood  forth  against 
the  domination  of  kings,  but  now  it  was  in  passive  submission 
to  the  Throne.  The  prelates  were  attracted  to  the  court,  and 
sought  the  highest  offices  of  state;  the  inferior  clergy  bad  long 
been  losing  thdr  influence  over  the  laity  by  thdr  ignorance  and 
want  of  moral  elevation  at  a  period  of  increasing  enlightenment; 
while  the  Church  at  large  was  weakened  by  schisms  and  a  wider 
freedom  of  thought.  Hence  the  Church,  like  the  baronage,  had 
ceased  to  be  a  check  upon  the  Crown. 

Meanwhile  what  had  become  of  the  ever-gro'mng  power  of 
the  Commons?  It  is  true  they  had  lost  their  stalwart  leaders, 
the  armed  barons  and  outspoken  prelates,  but  they  had  them- 
selves advanced  in  numbers,  riches  and  enlightenment;  they  had 
overspread  the  land  as  knights  and  freeholders,  or  dwdt  in 
populous  towns  enriched  by  merchandise.  Why  could  they 
not  find  leaders  of  their  own?  Because  they  had  lost  the  liber^ 
franchises  of  an  early  age.  All  freeholders,  or  suitors  present 
at  the  county  court,  were  formerly  entitled  to  vote  for  a  knight 
of  the  shire;  but  in  the  dghth  year  of  Henry  VI.  (1430)  an  act 
was  passed  (c.  37)  by  which  this  right  was  confined  to  40a. 
freeholders,  resident  in  the  county.  Large  numbers  of  dectors 
were  thus  disfranchised.  In  the  view  of  parliament  they  were 
"  of  no  value,"  and  complaints  had  been  made  that  they  were 
under  the  influence  of  the  nobles  and  greater  landowners;  but 
a  popular  dement  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  a>unty  repre- 
sentation, and  the  restricted  franchise  camiot  have  impaired 
the  influence  of  the  nobles. 

As  for  the  cities  and  boroughs,  they  had  virtually  renounced 
thdr  dectoral  privileges.  As  we  have  seen,  they  had  never 
valued  them  very  highly;  and  now  by  ro3ral  diarters,  or  by  the 
usurpation  of  small  self-elected  bodies  of  burgesses,  the  choice 
of  members  bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  town  coundls  and 
neighbouring  landowners.  The  anomalous  system  of  dose  and 
nomination  boroughs,  which  had  arisen  thus  early  in  English 
history,  was  suffered  to  continue  without  a  check  for  four 
centuries,  as  a  notorious  blot  upon  a  free  constitution. 

All  these  changes  exalted  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  Amid 
the  dash  of  arms  and  the  strife  of  hostile  parties  the  voice  of 
parliament  had  been  stifled;  and,  when  peace  was  restored^  a 
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powerful  king  could  dispense  with  an  as^mbly  which  might 
prove  troublesome,  and  from  whom  he  rarely  needed  help. 
Hence  for  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  the  free  parliaments  of  England 
were  in  abeyance.  The  institution  retained  its  form  and  con- 
stituent parts;  its  rights  and  privileges  were  theoretically 
recognized,  but  its  freedom  and  national  character  were  little 

more  than  shadows. 

The  Three  Estates  of  the  Realm.^This  check  in  the  fortunes  of 
parliament  affords  a  fitting  occasion  for  examining  the  compocition 
of  each  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm. 

Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal. — ^The  archbishops  and  bishops 
had  held  an  eminent  position  in  the  councils  of  Saxon  and  Norman 
kings,  and  many  priors  and  abbots  were  from  time  to  time  asso- 
ciated with  them  as  lords  spiritual,  until  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  by  Henry  VI II.  They  generally  outnumbered 
their  brethren,  the  temporal  peers,  who  sat  with  thiem  in  the  same 
assembly. 

The  lords  temporal  comprised  seveial  dignities.  Of  these  the 
baron,  though  now  the  lowest  in  rank,  was  tnc  most  ancient.  The 
title  was  familiar  in  Saxon  timesj  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  that  it  was  invested  with  a  distinct  feudal 
dignity.  Next  in  antiquity  was  the  eari,  whose  official  title  was 
known  to  Danes  and  Saxons,  and  who  after  the  Conquest  <rf>taincd 
a  dignity  equivalent  to  that  of  count  in  foreign  states.  The  highest 
dignity,  tliat  of  duke,  was  not  created  until  Edward  III.  conferred 
it  upon  his  son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  The  rank  of  maroucss 
was  first  created  by  Richard  II.,  with  precedence  after  a  ouke. 
It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  that  the  rank  of  viscount  was 
created,  to  be  placed  between  the  earl  and  the  baron.  Thus  the 
peerage  consisted  of  the  five  dignities  of  duke,  marquess,  earl, 
viscount  and  baron.  During  the  15th  century  the  number  of 
temporal  peers  summoned  to  parliament  rarely  exceeded  fifty,  and 
no  more  than  twenty-nine  recnved  writs  of  summons  to  the  first 
parliament  of  Henry  VII.  There  were  only  fifty-nine  at  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  the  accession  of  William  IIL  this  number 
had  been  increased  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Life  Peerages. — ^The  several  orders  of  the  peerage  are  alike  dis- 
tinguished b)r  the  hereditary  character  of  their  dignities.  Some 
life  peerages,  indeed,  were  created  between  the  reigns  of  Richard  II. 
and  Henry  VI.,  and  several  ladies  had  received  life  peerages  between 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  George  II.  The  highest  authorities 
had  also  held  that  the  creation  of  life  peerages  was  within  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown.  But  four  hundred  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  creation  of  a  life  peer,  entitled  to  sit  in  parliament,  when 
Queen  Victoria  was  advised  to  create  Sir  James  Farke,  an  eminent 
judge,  a  baron  for  life,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Wensleydale.  The 
object  of  this  deviation  from  the  accustomed  practice  was  to 
strengthen  the  judicature  of  the  House  of  Lords,  without  unduly 
enlarging  the  numbers  of  the  peerage.  But  the  Lords  at  onoe  took 
exception  to  this  act  of  the  Crown,  and.  holding  that  a  prerogative 
so  long  disused  could  not  be  revived,  in  derogation  of  the  hereditary 
character  of  the  peerage,  resolved  that  Loitl  Wensleydale  was  not 
entitled  by  his  letters  patent  and  writ  of  summons  to  sit  and  vote 
in  parliament.  His  lordship  accordingly  received  a  new  patent, 
and  took  hb  seat  as  an  hereditary  peer.  But  the  necessity  of 
some  such  expedient  for  improving  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  of  Lords  could  not  be  contested ;  and  in  1 876  three  lords 
of  appeal  in  ordinary  were  constituted  by  statute,  enjoying  the 
rank  of  baron  for  life,  and  the  right  of  sitting  and  voting  in  the 
House  of  Lords  so  long  as  they  continue  in  office. 

The  Commons. — ^The  Commons  formed  a  more  numerous  body. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  there  were  about  275  members,  in  that 
of  Edward  III.  350,  and  in  that  of  Henry  VI.  300.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  parliament  added  a7  members  for  Wales  and  four 
for  the  county  and  city  of  Chester,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
4  for  the  county  and  city  of  Durham.  Between  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  IL  130  members  were  also  added  by 
royal  charter. 

•  Parliament  under  Henry  VIII. — To  resume  the  history  of 
parliament  at  a  later  period,  let  us  glance  at  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Never  had  the  power  of  the  Crown  been  greater 
than  when  this  king  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  never  had  a 
more  imperious  will  been  displayed  by  any  king  of  En^and. 
Parliament  was  at  his  feet  to  do  his  bidding,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion enormously  increased  his  power.  He  had  become  a  pope 
to  the  bishops;  the  old  nobles  who  had  resisted  his  will  bad 
perished  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold;  the  new  nobles  were  his 
creatures;  and  he  had  the  vast  wealth  of  the  Church  in  his  hands 
as  largesses  to  his  adherents.  Such  was  the  dependence  of 
parliament  upon  the  Crown  and  its  advisers  during  the  Reforma- 
tion period  that  in  less  than  thirty  years  four  vital  changes 
were  decreed  in  the  national  fhith.  Each  of  the  successive 
reigns  inaugurated  a  new  religion. 


Queen  EUtabdh  and.  her  Pariiamenti. — ^With  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  parliament.  She 
had  received  the  royal  prerogatives  unimpaired,  and  her  hand  nas 
strong  enough  to  wield  them.  But  in  the  long  interval  siace 
Edward  IV.  the  entire  framework  of  English  society  had  beta 
changed;  it  was  a  new  England  that  the  queen  was  called  upM 
to  govern.  The  coarse  barons  of  feudal  times  had  been  succeeded 
by  English  country  gentlemen,  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
court,  and  identified  with  all  the  interests  and  sjrmpathies  of 
their  country  neighbours.  From  this  class  were  diosen  nearly 
all  the  knights  of  the  shire,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  its 
members  for  cities  and  boroughs.  They  were  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  a  manly  independence,  and  were  prepared  to 
uphold  the  rights  and  privileges  of  pariiament  and  the  interests 
of  their  constituents.  A  change  no  less  remarkable  had  occtured 
in  other  classes  of  society.  The  country  was  peopled  «ith 
yeomen  and  fanners,  far  superior  to  the  adtivaton  of  the  soil 
in  feudal  times;  and  the  towns  and  seaports  had  grovn  xsio 
important  centres  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  Advances 
not  less  striking  had  been  made  in  the  enlightenment  and  cultsic 
of  society.  But,  above  all,  recent  religious  revolutions  bad 
awakened  a  spirit  of  thought  and  inquiry  by  no  means  coo£Eied 
to  questions  of  faith.  The  Puritans,  hostfle  to  the  Charck, 
and  jealous  of  every  semblance  of  Catholic  revival,  voe 
embittered  against  the  state,  which  was  identified,  in  their  ejts, 
with  many  ecclesiastical  enormities;  and  stubborn  temper  vas 
destined  to  become  a  strong  motive  force  in  rcstodng  the 
authority  of  parliament. 

The  parliaments  of  Elizabeth,  though  rarely  sammoeed, 
displayed  an  unaccustomed  spirit.  They  discuaed  the  socoesskse 
to  the  Crown,  the  marriage  of  the  queen,  and  eodesastical 
abuses;  they  upheld  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  and  their 
right  to  advise  the  Crown  upon  all  matters  of  state;  and  they 
condemned  the  grant  of  monopolies.  The  bold  words  cf  the 
Wentworths  and  Yelvertons  were  such  as  had  not  been  beard 
before  in  parliament.  The  conflicts  between  Klirahrfh  aci 
the  Commons  marked  the  revival  of  the  independence  of  parlia- 
ment, and  foreshadowed  graver  troubles  at  no  distant  period. 

Conflicts  of  James  /.  with  the  Commons. — ^James  L,  «:tb 
short-sighted  pedantry,  provoked  a  succession  of  confficts  vitl 
the  Commons,  in  whkh  abuses  of  prerogative  were  stoct!/ 
resisted  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament  resoktely 
asserted.  The  "  remonstrance  "  of  16x0  and  the  " 
of  1621  wotild  have  taught  a  politic  ruler  that  the 
could  no  longer  be  trifled  with;  but  those  lessons  were  lost  xpat 
James  and  upon  his  ill-fated  son. 

Charles  /.  and  the  CommonweaUh. — ^The  momentous  strug^ 
between  Charl»  I.  and  his  parliaments  cannot  be  followed  i^ 
this  place.  The  earlier  parliaments  of  this  reign  fairty  repR- 
sented  the  earnest  and  temperate  judgment  of  the  OMisirr- 
They  were  determined  to  obtain  the  redress  of  grievances  aai 
to  restrain  imdue  prerogatives;  but  there  was  no  taint  of  dis- 
loyalty to  the  Crown;  there  were  no  dreams  of  rcvolatiott.  B;tf 
the  contest  at  length  became  embittered,  until  there  wns  bo  isje 
but  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  The  period  of  the  Gres: 
Rebellion  and  the  Commonwealth  proved  the  supcoDe  pc«?r 
of  the  Commons,  when  supported  by  popular  forces.  EvexT' 
thing  gave  way  before  them.  They  raised  victorioos  arsxs 
in  the  field,  they  overthrew  the  Church  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  they  brought  the  king  himself  to  the  scaffold.  It  a->s 
displayed  the  impotence  of  a  parliament  which  hns  lost  t^ 
confidence  of  the  country,  or  is  overborne  by  mobs,  by  an  arcy. 
or  by  the  strong  will  of  a  dictator. 

PdUieal  AgUaiion  of  this  Pmod,^lt  is  to  this  tloie  of  ficscs 
political  passions  that  we  trace  the  origin  of  political  «g;itatje= 
as  an  organised  method  of  influencing  the  deitbeimtiooa  si 
parliament.  The  whole  country  was  then  aroused  by  passiaaa'e 
exhortations  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  press.  No  less  itz^ 
thirty  thousand  politiosl  tracts  and  newspapers  dorn^ 
period  have  been  preserved.  Petitions  to  parSamcot 
multiplied  in  order  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  pof-  J-' 
leaders.   Clamorotis  meetings  were  hdd  to  stimolate 
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parliament.  Such  methods,  restrained  after  the  Restoration, 
have  been  revived  in  later  times,  and  now  form  part  of  the 
acknowledged  system  of  parliamentary  government. 

ParliametU  after  the  Restoroticn.'^'On  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  parliament  was  at  once  restored  to  its  old  constitu- 
tion, and  its  sittings  were  revived  as  if  they  had  suffered  no 
interruption.  No  outward  change  had  been  effected  by  the 
late  revolution;  but  that  a  stronger  spirit  of  resistance  to  abuses 
of  prerogative  had  been  aroused  was  soon  to  be  disclosed  in 
the  deposition  of  James  II.  and  "  the  glorious  revolution " 
of  1688.  At  this  time  the  full  rights  of  parliament  were  ex< 
plicitly  declared,  and  securities  taken  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  liberties.  The  theory  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  a 
free  parliament  was  established;  but  after  two  revolutions  it  is 
curious  to  observe  the  indirect  methods  by  which  the  Commons 
were  henceforth  kept  in  subjection  to  the  Crown  and  the  terri- 
torial aristocracy.  The  representation  had  long  become  an 
illusion.  The  knights  of  the  shim  were  the  nominees  of  nobles 
and  great  landowners;  the  borough  members  were  returned 
by  the  Crown,  by  noble  patrons  or  dose  corporations;  even 
the  representation  of  cities,  with  greater  pretensions  to  inde- 
pendence, was  controlled  by  bribery.  Nor  were  rulers  content 
with  their  control  of  the  representation,  but,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, the  infamous  system  of  bribing  the  members  themselves 
became  a  recognized  instrument  of  administration.  The  country 
gentlemen  were  not  less  attached  to  the  principles  of  rational 
liberty  than  their  fathers,  and  would  have  resisted  further 
encroachments  of  prerogatives;  but  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
Revolution  settlement  and  the  remedial  laws  of  William  III., 
and  no  new  issue  had  yet  arisen  to  awaken  opposition.  Accord- 
ingly, they  ranged  themselves  with  one  or  other  of  the  political 
parlies  into  which  parliament  was  now  beginning  to  be  divided, 
and  bore  their  part  in  the  more  measured  strifes  of  the  iSth 
century.  From  the  Revolution  till  the  reign  of  George  III.  the 
effective  power  of  the  state  was  wielded  by  the  Crown,  the 
Church  and  the  territorial  aristocracy;  but  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  since  the  stirring  events  of  the  17th  century  had 
greatly  increased.  Both  parties  were  constrained  to  defer  to  it; 
and.  notwithstanding  the  flagrant  defects  in  the  representation, 
parliament  generally  kept  itself  in  accord  with  the  general 
sentiments  of  the  country.. 

Union  of  Scotland. — On  the  union  of  Scotland  in  1707 
important  changes  were  made  in  the  constitution  of  parlia- 
ment. The  House  of  Lords  was  reinforced  by  the  addition 
of  sixteen  peers,  representing  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  and 
elected  every  parliament;  and  the  Scottish  peers,  as  a  body, 
were  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  peerage,  except  the  right 
of  sitting  in  parliament  or  upon  the  trial  of  peers.  No  pre- 
rogative, however,  was  given  to  the  Crown  to  create  new 
peerages  after  the  union;  and,  while  they  are  distinguished 
by  their  antiquity,  their  number  is  consequently  decreasing. 
To  the  House  of  Commons  were  assigned  forty-five  members, 
representing  the  shires  and  burghs  of  Scotland. 

Parliament  under  George  ///.—With  the  reign  of  George  III. 
there  opened  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  parliament.  Agita- 
tion in  its  various  forms,  an  active  and  aggressive  press,  public 
meetings  and  political  associations,  the  free  use  of  the  right  of 
petition,  and  a  turbulent  spirit  among  the  people  seriously 
changed  the  relations  of  parliament  to  the  country.  And  the 
publication  of  debates^  which  was  fully  established  in  1771, 
at  once  increased  the  direct  responsibility  of  parliament  to  the 
people,  and  ultimately  brought  about  other  results,  to  which 
"we  shall  presently  advert. 

Union  of  Ireland. — In  this  reign  another  important  change 
was  effected  in  the  constitution  of  parliament.  Upon  the 
union  with  Ireland,  in  1801,  four  Irish  bishops  were  added  to 
the  lords  spiritual,  who  sat  by  rotation  of  sessions,  and  repre- 
sented the  episcopal  body  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  But  those 
bishops  were  deprived  of  their  seats  in  parliament  in  1869,  on 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Twenty-eight 
representative  peers,  elected  for  life  by  the  peerage  of  Ireland, 
were  admitted  to  the  House  of  Lords.    All  the  Irish  peers  were 


also  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  peerage.  In  two  particulars 
the  Irish  peerage  was  treated  in  a  different  manner  from  the 
peerage  of  Scotland.  The  Crown  was  empowered  to  create  a 
new  Irish  peerage  whenever  three  Irish  peerages  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  Union  have  become  extinct,  or  when  the 
number  of  Irish  peers,  exclusive  of  those  holding  peerages  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  reduced  to  one  hundred.  And, 
further,  Irish  peers  were  permitted  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  any  place  in  Great  Britain,  forfeiting,  however, 
the  privilege  of  peerage  while  sitting  in  the  lower  house. 

At  the  same  time  one  hundred  representatives  of  Ireland 
were  added  to  the  House  of  Commons.  This  addition  raised 
the  number  of  members  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  Parlia- 
ment now  became  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Schemes  for  Imprtmng  the  RepresetUalion. — By  the  union  of 
ScoUand  and  Ireland  the  electoral  abuses  of  those  countries 
were  combined  with  those  of  England.  Notwithstanding  a 
defective  representation,  however,  parliament  generally  sus- 
tained its  position  as  fairly  embodying  the  political  sentiments 
of  its  time.  Public  opinion  had  b^n  awakened,  and  could  not 
safely  be  ignored  by  any  party  in  the  state.  Under  a  narrow 
and  corrupt  electoral  system  the  ablest  men  in  the  country 
found  an  entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons;  and  their  rivalry 
and  ambition  ensured  the  acceptance  of  popular  principles 
and  the  passing  of  many  remedial  measures.  As  society 
expanded,  and  new  classes  were  called  into  existence,  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  upon  the  legislature  was  assuming 
a  more  decisive  character.  The  grave  defects  of  the  representa- 
tion were  notorious,  and  some  minor  electoral  abuses  had  been 
from  time  to  time  corrected.  But  the  fundamental  evils — 
nomination  boroughs,  limited  rights  of  election,  the  sale  of  seats 
in  parliament,  the  prevalence  of  bribery,  and  the  enormous 
expense  of  elections — though  constantly  exposed,  long  held 
their  ground  against  all  sissailants.  So  far  back  as  1770  Lord 
Chatham  had  denounced  these  flagrant  abuses.  "  Before  the  end 
of  this  century,"  he  said,  "  either  the  parliament  will  reform  itself 
from  within,  or  be  reformed  with  a  vengeance  from  without." 
In  1782,  and  again  in  1783  and  1785,  his  distinguished  son, 
William  Pitt,  condemned  the  abuses  of  the  representation, 
and  proposed  schemes  of  parliamentary  reform.  In  1793 
Mr  Grey  (afterwards  Earl  Grey)  submitted  a  motion  on  the 
same  subject;  but  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution, 
political  troubles  at  home,  and  exhausting  wars  abroad  dis- 
couraged the  supporters  of  reform  for  many  years.  Under 
more  favourable  conditions  the  question  assumed  greater 
proportions.  Lord  John  Russell  especially  distinguished  him- 
self in  1820,  and  in  several  succeeding  years,  by  the  able 
exposure  of  abuses  and  by  temperate  schemes  of  reform.  His 
efforts  were  assisted  by  the  scandalous  disclosures  of  bribery 
at  Grampound,  Penryn  and  East  Retford.  All  moderate 
proposals  were  rejected;  but  the  concurrence  of  a  dissolution, 
on  the  death  of  George  IV.,  with  the  French  Revolution  in  1830, 
and  an  ill-timed  declaration  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  that  the 
representation  was  perfect  and  could  not  be  improved,  suddenly 
precipitated  the  memorable  crisis  of  parliamentary  reform.  It 
now  fell  to  the  lot  of  ^rl  Grey,  as  premier,  to  be  the  leader 
in  a  cause  which  he  had  espoused  in  his  early  youth. 

The  Reform  Ads  of  i8j2. — The  result  of  the  memorable 
struggle  which  ensued  may  be  briefly  told.  By  the  Reform 
Acts  of  1832  the  representation  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
reconstructed.  In  England,  fifty-six  nomination  boroughs 
returning  one  hundred  and  eleven  members  were  disfranchised; 
thirty  boroughs  were  each  deprived  of  one  member,  and  Wey- 
mouth and  Melcombe  Regis,  which  had  returned  four  members, 
were  now  reduced  to  two.  Means  were  thus  found  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  populous  places.  Twenty-two  large  towns, 
including  metropolitan  districts,  became  entitled  to  return 
two  members,  and  twenty  less  considerable  towns  acquired 
the  right  of  returning  one  member  each.  The  number  of  county 
members  was  increased  from  ninety-four  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine,  the  larger  counties  being  divided  for  the  purposes 
of  representation. 
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The  elective  franchise  was  also  placed  upoo  a  new  basis.  In 
the  boroughs  a  £io  household  suffrage  was  substituted  for  the 
narrow  and  unaqual  franchises  which  had  sprung  up — the 
rights  of  freemen,  in  corporate  towns,  being  sione  respected. 
In  the  counties,  copyholders  and  leaseholders  for  terms  of 
years,  and  texuuts  at  will  paying  a  rent  of  £50  a  year,  were 
added  to  the  40s.  freeholders. 

By  the  Scottish  Reform  Act  the  number  of  members  repre- 
senting Scotland  was  increased  from  forty-five,  as  arranged 
at  the  union,  to  fifty-three,  of  whom  thirty  were  assigned  to 
counties  and  twenty-three  to  cities  and  burghs.  In  counties 
the  franchise  was  conferred  upon  owners  of  property  of  £xo 
a  year,  and  certain  classes  of  leaseholders;  in  burghs,  upon  £xo 
householders,  as  in  En^nd. 

I  By  the  Irish  Reform  Act,  no  boroughs,  however  small,  were 
disfranchised;  but  the  franchise  was  given  to  £10  householders, 
and  county  constituencies  were  enlarged.  These  franchises, 
however,  were  extended  in  1850,  when  an  £8  household  suffrage 
was  ^ven  to  the  boroughs,  and  additions  were  made  to  the 
county  franchises.  The  hundred  members  assigned  to  that 
country  at  the  union  were  increased  to  one  hundred  and  five. 
Notwithstanding  these  various  changes,  however,  the  toul 
number  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  still  maintained  at 
six  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

>  The  legislature  was  now  brought  into  closer  relations  with 
the  people,  and  became  more  sensitive  to  the  pressure  of  popular 
forces.  Tlie  immediate  effects  of  this  new  spirit  were  per- 
ceptible in  the  increased  legislative  activity  of  the  reformed 
parliament,  its  vigorous  grappling  with  old  abuses,  and  its 
preference  of  the  public  welfare  to  the  narrower  interests  of 
classes.  But,  signal  as  was  the  regeneration  of  parliament, 
several  electoral  evils  still  needed  correction.  Strenuous  efforts 
were  made,  with  indifferent  success,  to  overcome  bribery  and 
corruption,  and  proposals  were  often  ineffectually  made  to 
restrain  the  undue  influence  of  landlords  and  employers  of. 
labour  by  the  ballot;  improvements  were  made  in  the  registra- 
tion and  polling  of  electors,  and  the  property  qualification  of 
members  was  abolished.  Complaints  were  also  urged  that 
the  middle  classes  had  been  admitted  to  power,  while  the  work- 
ing classes  were  excluded  from  the  late  scheme  of  enfranchise- 
ment. It  was  not  till  1867  however  that  any  substantial 
advance  was  made. 

'  Increased  Potper  of  the  Comtiums. — ^Prior  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  the  condition  of  society  had  been  such  as  naturally 
to  subordinate  the  Commons  to  the  Crown  and  the  Lords.  After 
the  Revolution  of  1688  society  had  so  far  advanced  that,  under 
a  free  representation,  the  Commons  might  have  striven  with 
both  upon  equal  terms.  But,  as  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  representation  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  the  territorial 
nobles,  the  large  constitutional  powers  of  the  Commons  were 
held  safely  in  check.  After  183  a,  when  the  representation 
became  a  reality,  a  corresponding  authority  was  asserted  by 
the  Commons.  For  several  years,  indeed,  by  reason  of  tlie 
weakness  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  Lords  were  able  successfully 
to  resist  the  Commons  upon  many  important  occasions;  but 
it  was  soon  acknowledged  that  they  must  yield  whenever  a 
decisive  majority  of  the  Commons,  supported  by  public 
opinion,  insisted  upon  the  passing  of  any  measure,  however 
repugnant  to  the  sentiments  of  the  upper  house.  And  it 
became  a  political  axiom  that  the  Commons  alone  determined 
the  fate  of  ministries. 

Later  Measures  of  Reform.^-la  185a,  and  again  in  1854,  Lord 
John  Russell  introduced  measures  of  parliamentary  reform; 
but  constitutional  changes  were  discouraged  by  the  Crimean 
War.  In  1859  Lord  Derby's  Conservative  government  pro- 
posed another  scheme  of  reform,  which  was  defeated;  and  in 
i860  Lord  John  Russell  brought  in  another  bill,  which  was 
not  proceeded  with;  and  the  question  of  reform  continued  in 
abeyance  until  after  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Earl 
Russell,  who  succeeded  him  as  premier,  was  prompt  to  redeem 
former  pledges,  and  hastened  to  submit  to  a  new  pariiament, 
in  (866,  another  scheme  of  reform.    This  measure,  and  the 


ministry  by  whom  it  was  promoted,  were  overthrown  by  a 
combination  of  the  Conservative  oppontion  and  the  memonUe 
"  cave  "  of  members  of  the  Liberal  party.  But  the  pc^aUr 
sentiment  in  favour  of  reform,  which  had  for  some  yean  bcco 
inert,  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  defeat  of  a  Liberal  ministry 
and  the  triumph  of  the  party  opposed  to  reform.  Lord  Derby 
and  his  colleagues  were  now  constrained  to  undertake  the 
settlement  of  this  embarrassing  question;  and  by  a  strange 
concurrence  of  political  events  and  party  tactics  a  scheme 
far  more  democratic  than  that  of  the  liberal  govcmmeat 
was  accepted  by  the  same  parliament,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
Conservative  ministry. 

The  Reform  Acts  of  j867~i868,—By  the  English  Rcfona 
Act  of  1867  four  corrupt  boroughs  were  disfranchised,  acd 
thirty-eight  boroughs  returning  two  members  were  henceforth 
to  return  one  only.  A  third  member  was  given  to  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham  and  Leeds;  a  second  member  to 
Merthyr  Tydfil  and  Salford;  the  Tower  Hamlets  were  di\-Hkd 
into  two  boroughs,  each  returning  two  members;  and  ten  nt* 
boroughs  werp  created,  returning  one  member  each,  with  the 
exception  of  Chelsea,  to  which  two  were  asagned.  By  these 
changes  twenty-six  seats  were  taken  from  boroughs,  while  a 
member  was  given  to  the  university  of  London.  But  befcre 
this  act  came  into  operation  seven  other  English  borougb 
were  disfranchised  by  the  Scottish  Reform  Act  oi  1868,  these 
seats  being  given  to  Scotland.  Thirteen  new  di\isions  d 
counties  were  erected,  to  which  twenty-five  members  vnt 
assigned.  In  counties  the  franchise  of  copyholders  and  lease- 
holders was  reduced  from  £10  to  £5,  and  the  occupation  franchise 
from  £50  to  £x2.  In  boroughs  the  franchise  was  extended  to 
all  occupiers  of  dwelling-houses  rated  to  the  poor-imtes,  and  to 
lodgers  occupying  lod^ngs  of  the  annual  valueof  £iottnfiusished 

By  the  Scottish  Reform  Act  of  x868,  the  number  ol  mcicbas 
representing  Scotland  was  increased  from  fifty-three  to  sixty- 
three  new  members  being  given  to  the  shires,  two  to  the  nmver- 
sities,  and  two  to  cities  and  burghs.  The  county  frasckL% 
was  extended  to  owners  of  lands  and  heritages  of  £5  yearly 
value,  and  to  occupiers  of  the  rateable  value  ol  £14;  and  the 
burgh  franchise  to  all  occupiers  of  dwelling-honses  paying  nics^ 
and  to  tenants  of  lod^ngs  of  £xo  annual  value  unfurnished. 

By  the  Irish  Reform  Act  of  1868  no  change  was  made  ia 
the  number  of  members  nor  in  the  distribution  of  seats;  be: 
the  boroughs  of  Sligo  and  Cashel,  already  disfranchised,  vne 
still  left  without  representation.  The  county  franchise  vas 
left  unchanged;  but  the  borough  franchise  was  extended  to 
occupiers  of  houses  rated  at  £4,  and  of  lodgings  of  the  annual 
value  of  £10  unfurnished. 

That  these  changes  in  the  representation— especially  tbc 

household  suffrage  in  borouf^s — were  a  notable  advance  viprz 

the  reforms  of  183a,  in  the  direction  of  democracy,  cannct  be 

questioned.   The  enlarged  constituencies  q)eedily  overthirv  tie 

ministry  to  whom  these  measures  were  due;  and    the   cr* 

parliament  further,  extended   the  recent   scheme   of   refers 

by  granting  to  electors  the  protection  of  the  ballot  {qjs.)  fv 

which  advanced  reformers  had  contended  since  iSjz.    Ncr 

was   the  existing   representation  long   suffered    to   coniirx 

without  question.    First,  it  was  proposed,  in  187a,  to  exirzi 

the  household  franchise  to  counties,  and  this  proposal  (xzA 

favour  in  the  country  and  in  the  House  of  Commons;  b«t  ite 

Conservative  party  having  been  restored  to  power  in  1874-  bo 

measure  of  that  charaaer  could  be  promoted  with  any  proa^ 

of  success.    At  the  dissolution  of  x88o  a  more  ceoczal  rrtisoa 

of  the  representation  was  advocated  by  leading  membes  cf 

the  Liberal  party,  who  were  soon  restored  to  power. 

(T.  E.M.;  H.  Ca  ^ 

Ads  of  1884-188$.— Thit  Reform  Act  of  1884  was  okioa'cfr 

carded  with  the  goodwill  of  both  of  the  great  political  part.n. 

The  Conservatives  resisted  Mr  Gladstone's  attempt  to  am 

a  great  extension  of  the  franchise  before  he  had  disckac<i  t^ 

scheme  of  redbtribution,  and  the  bill  was  thrown  oot  b>  '.be 

House  of  Lords  in  August  1884.     But  after  a  cooferesce  u 

Mr  Gladstone  with  Lord  Sali»buiy»  to  whom  the  whole 
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was  confided,  an  agreement  was  reached,  and  the  biU  wto 
passed  in  the  autumn  session.  In  the  following  sessum  (1885) 
the  Redistribution  Act  was  passed. 

A  uniform  household  and  lodger  franchise  was  established 
in  counties  and  boroughs.  If  a  dwelling  was  held  as  part 
payment  for  service,  the  occupier  was  not  deprived  of  his  vote 
because  his  home  was  the  property  of  his  master.  The  obliga- 
tion was  thrown  on  the  overseers  of  ascertaining  whether  any 
other  man  besides  the  owner  was  entitled  to  be  registered  as 
an  inhabitant  occupier,  and  the  owner  was  boimd  to  supply 
the  overseers  with  information.  The  Registration  Acts  were 
otherwise  widely  amended.  Polling-places  were  multiplied, 
so  that  little  time  need  be  lost  in  recording  a  vote.  These 
and  other  beneficial  changes  went  a  long  way  towards  giving 
a  vote  to  every  one  who  had  a  decent  home.  By  the  Redistribu- 
tion of  Scats  Act  1885  all  boroughs  with  less  than  15,000 
inhabitants  ceased  to  return  a  member.  These  small  towns 
were  merged  into  their  counties,  and  the  coimties  were  sub- 
divided into  a  great  number  of  single-member  constituencies, 
so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  disfranchised  boroughs  voted 
for  the  member  for  the  division  of  the  county  in  which  they 
were  situated.  Boroughs  with  less  than  50,000  inhabitants 
returning  two  members  were  in  future  to  return  only  one,  and 
towns  of  over  100,000  were  divided  into  sei>arate  constituencies, 
and  received  additional  members  in  proportion  to  their  popular 
tion.  The  members  for  the  City  of  London  were  reduced  to 
two,  but  Greatet-  London,  including  Croydon,  returned  sixty. 
Divided  Liverpool  returned  nine,  Glasgow  seven,  Edinburgh, 
Dublin  and  Belfast  each  four,  and  so  on.  Six  additional  seats 
were  given  to  England  and  twelve  to  Scotland,  so  that,  allowing 
for  a  diminution  by  disfranchisement  for  corruption,  the  numbers 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  raised  to  670  members. 

Results  of  Reform  since  1832. — From  a  constitutional  stand- 
point it  is  important  to  recognize  the  results  of  the  successive 
Reform  Acts  on  the  working  of  parliament  as  regards  the  position 
of  the  executive  on  the  one  hand  and  the  electorate  on  the  other. 
Before  1S33  the  functions  of  ministers  were  mainly  adminis- 
trative, and  parliament  was  able  to  deal  much  as  it  pleased 
with  their  rare  legislative  proposals -without  thereby  depriving 
them  of  office.     Moreover,  since  before  that  date  ministers 
were,  generally  speaking,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory  appointed 
by  the  king,  while  the  general  confidence  of  the  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  followed  the  confidence  not  so  much 
of  the  electorate  as  of  the  Crown,  that  house  was  able  on 
occasions  to  exercise  an  effective  control  over  foreign  policy. 
Pitt,  after  1784,  was  defeated  several  times  on  foreign  and 
domestic  issues,  yet  his  resignation  was  neither  expected  nor 
desired.    In  1788,  when  the  regency  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
appeared  probable,  and  again  in  1812,  it  was  generally  assumed 
that  it  would  be  In  his  power  to  dismiss  his  father's  ministers 
and  to  maintain  the  Whigs  in  office  without  dissolving  parlia- 
ment.  This  system,  while  it  gave  to  ministers  security  of  tenure, 
left  much  effective  freedom  of  action  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  introduced  a  new  order  of  things. 
In  1835  the  result  of  a  general  election  was  for. the  first  time 
the  direct  cause  of  a  change  of  ministry,  and  in  1841  a  House 
of  Commons  was  elected  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  a 
particular  statesman  into  power.     The  electorate  voted  for 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  it  woiUd  have  been  as  impossible  for  the 
bouse  then  elected  to  deny  him  their  support  as  it  would  be 
for  the  college  of  electors  in  the  United  States  to  exerdse  their 
private  judgment  in  the  selection  of  a  president.  As  time  went 
on,  and  the  party  system  became  more  closely  organized  in 
the   enlarged   electorate,   the  voting  power  throughout  the 
country  came  to  exercise  an  increasing  influence.    The  premier 
was  now  a  party  leader  who  derived  his  power  in  reality  neither 
from  the  Crown,  nor  from  parliament,  but  from  the  electorate, 
and  to  the  electorate  he  could  appeal  if  deserted  by  his  parlia- 
mentary majority.    Unless  It  was  prepared  to  drive  him  from 
the  office  in  which  it  was  elected  to  support  him,  that  majority 
would  not  venture  to  defeat,  or  even  seriously  to  modify,  his 
legislative  proposals,  or  to  pass  any  censure  on  his  foreign  policy. 


for  all  such  action  would  now.  be  held  to  be  equivalent  to  a  vote 
of  no  confidence.  From  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1867 
down  to  1900  (with  a  single  exception  due  to  the  lowering  of 
the  franchise  and  the  redistribution  of  seats)  the  electorate 
voted  alternately  for  the  rival  party  leaders,  and  it  was  the 
function  of  the  houses  elected  for  that  purpose  to  pass  the 
measures  and  to  endorse  the  general  policy  with  which  those 
leaders  were  respectively  identified.  The  cabinet  (9.V.),  com- 
posed of  colleagues  selected  by  the  prime  minister,  had 
practically,  though  indirectly,  become  an  executive  committee 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  electorate,  that  is  to  say,  the  majority 
which  returned  their  party  to  office;  and  the  House  of  Commons 
practically  ceased  to  exercise  control  over  ministers  excq)t 
in  so  far  as  a  revolt  in  the  party  forming  the  majority  could 
influence  the  prime  minister,  or  force  him  to  resign  or  dissolve. 
Meanwhile,  the  virtual  identification  of  the  electorate  with 
the  nation  by  the  successive  extensions  of  the  franchise  added 
Immensely  to  its  power,  the  chief  limitation  being  supplied 
by  the  Septennial  AcL  The  House  of  Lords,  whatever  its 
nominal  rights,  came  henceforth  in  practice  to  exercise  restric- 
tion rather  on  the  House  of  Commons  than  on  the  will  of  the 
electorate,  for  the  acquiescence  of  the  upper  house  in  the  decision 
of  the  electors,  when  appealed  to  on  a  specific  point  of  Issue 
between  the  two  houses,  was  gradually  accepted  by  its  leaders 
as  a  constitutional  convention. 

The  history  of  parliament,  as  an  institution,  centres  in  this 
later  period  roimd  two  points,  (A)  the  friction  between  Lords 
and  Commons,  resulting  in  proposals  for  the  remodelling  of 
the  upper  house,  and  (B)  the  changes  in  procedure  within 
the  House  of  Commons,  necessitated  by  new  conditions  of 
work  and  the  desire  to  make  it  a  more  business-like  assembly. 
These  two  movements  will  be  discussed  separately. 

A.  House  of  Lords  Question. — In  the  altered  position  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  occasional  checks  given  by  it  to  the  House 
of  Commons  were  bound  to  cause  friction  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  In  the  nature  of  things  this  was  a  matter 
of  importance  only  when  the  Liberal  party  was  in  power  and 
measures  were  proposed  by  the  Liberal  leaders  which  involved 
such  extreme  changes  that  the  preponderantly  Conservative 
upper  house  could  amend  or  reject  them  ^th  some  confidence 
in  its  action  being  supported  by  the  electorate.  The  frequent 
differences  between  Uie  two  houses  during  the  parliament 
of  1880-1885,  culminating  in  the  postponement  by  the  upper 
house  of  the  Reform  BiU,  caused  the  status  of  that  house 
to  be  much  discussed  during  the  general  election  of  1885,  and 
proposals  for  its  "  mending  or  ending  "  to  be  freely  canvassed 
on  Radical  platforms.  On  the  5th  of  March  x886  Mr  Labouchere 
moved  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons  condemning  the 
hereditary  principle.  This  was  resisted  by  Mr  Gladstone,  then 
prime  minister,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  never  supported 
an  abstract  resolution  unless  he  was  prepared  to  follow  it  up 
by  action,  and  that  the  time  for  this  had  not  arrived.  On 
a  division  the  motion  was -negatived  by  302  votes  against  166. 
The  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
much  agitated  in  z8S8.  The  Conservatives  were  again  in 
power,  but  many  of  them  thought  that  it  would  be  prudent 
to  forestall  by  a  moderate  reform  the  more  drastic  remedies 
now  openly  advocated  by  their  opponents.  On  the  other 
hand.  Radicals  were  disposed  to  resist  all  changes  involving 
the  maintenance  of  the  hereditary  principle,  lest  they  should 
thereby  strengthen  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  9th  of  March  Mr 
Labouchere  again  moved  his  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr  W.  H.  Smith,  the  leader  of  the  house,  in  resisting  the  motion, 
admitted  that  some  changes  were  desirable,  and  agreed  with 
a  previous  speaker  that  it  was  by  the  Conservatives  that  such 
changes  ought  to  be  effected.  On  the  19th  of  March  in  the  same 
year  Lord  Rosebery,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  moved  for  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  He  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  his  own  plan  of  reform.  While  he  did  not 
wish  to  abolish  the  hereditaxy  principle,  he  desired  that  no  peer, 
outside  the  Royal  family,  should  be  a  member  of  the  house 
by  right  of  birth  alone.    To  the  representatives  of  the  peers 
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he  proposed  to  add  other  men  who  had  achieved  distinction 
in  a  public  career.  He  attached  a  high  importance  to  the 
existence  of  a  second  chamber.  His  motion  was  negatived 
by  97  votes  against  50.  On  the  26th  of  April  Lord  Dunraven  with- 
drew a  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  promise 
of  the  government  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  on  the  i8th  of 
Jtme  Lord  Salisbury  fulfilled  this  pledge.  He  introduced  a  bill 
on  that  day  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  limited  number 
of  life  peers  and  for  the  exclusion  of  unworthy  members  from  the 
house.  Under  this  measure  a  maximum  of  five  life-peerages 
in  any  one  year  might  be  created,  but  the  total  number  was 
never  to  exceed  fifty.  In  respect  of  three  out  of  these  five 
life-peers  the  choice  of  the  Crown  was  restricted  to  judges, 
generals,  admirals,  ambassadors,  privy  councillors  and  ex- 
govcmors  of  colonies.  The  two  additional  life-peers  were  to 
be  appointed  in  regard  to  some  special  (Qualification  to  be  stated 
in  the  message  to  the  house  announcing  the  intention  of  the 
Crown  to  make  the  appointment.  Power  was  also  to  be  given 
to  the  house  to  expd  members  for  the  period  of  the  current 
parliament  by  an  address  to  the  Crown  praying  that  their  writs 
of  summons  might  be  cancelled.  The  bill  was  read  a  second 
time  on  the  loth  of  July,  but  it  met  with  a  cold  reception  and  was 
dropped.  The  only  outcome  of  all  that  was  written  and  said 
in  this  year  was  that  in  1889,  after  the  report  of  a  select  committee 
set  up  in  x888,  the  Lords  made  a  few  changes  in  their  standing 
orders,  among  which  the  order  establishing  a  quorum  of  thirty 
in  divisions  and  those  for  the  constitution  of  standing  committees 
were  the  most  important. 

The  parliament  which  met  at  Westminster  in  August  189a 
was  more  democratic  in  its  tendencies  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1893,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  government  bills  were  introduced  for  quinquennia] 
parliaments,  for  the  amendment  of  registration,  and  for  the 
limitation  of  each  elector  to  a  single  vote.  The  introduction 
of  these  biUs  served  merely  as  a  declaration  of  government 
policy,  and  they  were  not  further  pressed.  On  the  24th  of  March 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  payment  of  members  was  carried  by 
276  votes  against  229,  and  again  in  1895  by  176  to  158.  But 
the  rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  the  apparent  acquiescence  of  the  country,  combined 
with  the  retirement  of  Mr  Gladstone  to  weaken  the  influence 
of  this  House  of  Commons,  and  small  importance  was  attached 
to  its  abstract  resolutions.  In  the  oasuing  session  of  1894  an 
amendment  to  the  Address  condemning  the  hereditary  principle 
was  moved  by  Mr  Labouchere,  and  carried  by  147  to  .145. 
The  government,  however,  holding  that  this  was  not  the  way 
in  which  a  great  question  should  be  raised,  withdrew  the  Address, 
and  carried  another  without  the  insotion.  In  his  last  public 
utterance  Mr  Gladstone  directed  the  attention  of  his  i^y  to 
the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Lord  Rosebcry  endeavoured 
to  concentrate  on  such  a  policy  the  energies  of  his  supporters 
at  the  general  election.  But  the  result  of  the  dissolution  of 
1895,  showing,  as  it  did,  that  on  the  chief  political  issue  of  the 
day  the  electorate  had  agreed  with  the  House  of  Lords  and 
had  disagreed  with  the  House  of  Commons,  greatly  strengthened 
the  upper  house,  and  after  that  date  the  subject  was  but  little 
discussed  until  the  Liberal  party  again  came  into  power  ten 
years  later.  The 'House  of  Lords  cbiimed  the  right  to  resist 
changes  made  by  the  House  of  Commons  until  the  will  of  the 
people  had  been  definitely  declared,  and  its  defenders  contended 
that  its  ultimate  dependence  on  the  electorate,  now  generally 
acknowledged,  rendered  the  freedom  from  ministerial  control 
secured  to  it  by  its  constitution  a  national  safeguard. 

In  1907,  under  the  Radical  government  of  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  (q.v.),  the  conflict  between  the  Commons  and  the 
Lords  again  became  more  acute.  And  the  prime  minister  in 
May  obtained  a  large  majority  in  the  lower  house  for  a  resolu- 
tion, on  which  a  bill  was  to  be  founded,  involving  a  complicated 
method  of  overriding  the  will  of  the  Lords  when  the  Commons 
had  three  times  passed  a  bill.  But  no  further  immediate  step 
was  taken.    In  1908  a  strong  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 


with  Lord  Rosebery  as  chairman,  which  had  been  appointed 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  by  Lord  Newton  of  a  bill 
for  reforming  the  constitution  of  the  upper  house,  presented 
an  interesting  report  in  favour  of  largely  restricting  the  hereditary 
element  and  adopting  a  method  of  selection. 

So  the  question  stood  when  in  1909  matters  came  to  a  hezd 
through  the  introduction  of  Mr  Lloyd  George's  budget.  It  had 
always  been  accepted  as  the  constitutional  right  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  reject  a  financial  measure  sent  up  by  the  Commons  but 
not  to  amend  it,  but  the  rejection  of  the  budget  (which  was.  in 
point  of  form,  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  dectorate)  liov 
prcdpitatcd  a  struggle  with  the  Liberal  party,  who  had 
persistently  denied  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  upper  boose  to 
force  a  dissolution.  The  Liberal  leaders  contended  that,  eves  U 
constitutional,  the  daim  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  rc^ct  a  tntdget 
was  practically  obsolete,  and  having  been  revived  must  nov  be 
formally  abolished;  and  they  went  to  the  country  for  a  mandate 
to  carry  their  view  into  law.  The  elections  of  January  1910  gave 
an  unsatisfactory  answer,  since  the  two  prindpal  parties,  the 
Liberals  and  the  Unionists,  returned  practically  equal;  but  tbe 
Liberal  government  hod  also  on  their  side  the  Irish  Nationaik 
and  the  Labour  parties,  which  gave  them  a  majority  in  tlie  Hcuse 
of  Commons  if  they  could  concentrate  the  combined  forces  00  lix 
House  of  Lords  question.  This  Mr  Asquith  contrived  to  do;  ar  j 
having  introduced  and  carried  through  the  House  of  C<»imoDs  a 
scries  of  resolutions  defining  his  proposals,  he  had  also  tabkd  a 
bill  which  was  to  be  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords*  when  ibe 
death  of  the  king  suddenly  interrupted  the  course  of  the  coasti- 
tutional  conflict,  and  gave  a  breathing-space  for  both  sides  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  coming  to  terms.  In  June  Mr  Asqviib 
took  the  initiative  in  inviting  the  leaders  of  the  Oppositkn  to  a 
conference  with  dosed  doors,  and  a  series  of  meeting  bcc«eee 
four  representatives  of  each  side  were  begun.  Tbc  govcnuDcr: 
were  represented  by  Mr  Asquith,  Mr  IJo>'d  George,  Mr  BiitcS 
and  Lord  Crewe.  The  Unionists  were  represented  by  Mr  Balfdci. 
Lord  Lansdownc,  Mr  Austin  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Cawdor. 

The  situation  on  the  Radical  side  at  this  juncture  may  be  best 
tmderstood  by  setting  out  the  resdutions  passed  in  the  Hofzse 
of  Commons,  and  the  text  of  the  parliament  bill  of  wkkh 
Mr  Asquith  had  given  notice^— 

The  Resolutums.—"  x.  That  it  b  expedient  that  the  Hoosr  ri 
Lords  be  disabled  by  law  from  rejecting  or  anicndtng  a  nooe>-  bT. 
but  that  any  such  limitation  bv  law  shall  not  be  taken  to  dinurii^i 
or  qualify  the  existing  riehts  ana  privileges  of  the  House  of  CommacA. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  a  bill  shall  be  consL:icrrd 
a  money  bill  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker  it  cmtatcs  c^^-H 
provisions  dealing  with  all  or  any  of  the  following  subtecta  eume**. 
the  imposition,  repeal,  remission,  alteration  or  regulatioo  of  tau- 
tion;  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  «*  the  provisMm  of  coro 
by  parliament;  supply |  the  appropriation,  control  or  regdatica 
of  public  money:  the  raising  or  guarantee  of  any  loan  or  tbc  vrps-- 
mcnt  thereof;  or  matters  mddental  to  those  subjects  or  any  •>• 
them. 

"  2.  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  powers  of  the  Hoaae  of  Lcrd> 
as  respects  bills  otner  than  money  btUs,  be  restricted  by  lx«.  «c 
that  any  such  bill  which  has  passed  the  House  of  Conaom  ' 
three  successive  sessions  and,  having  been  sent  up  to  the  Hcu«  - 
Lords  at  least  one  month  before  the  end  of  the  session,  has  ba 
rejected  by  that  house  in  each  of  those  sessions,  shall  becow 
law  without  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  royal  xscr: 
bdng  declared :  provided  that  at  least  two  years  shall  have  eb7«ed 
between  the  date  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  biil  in  the  Hoav: 
of  Commons  and  the  date  on  which  it  passes  the  House  of  Com^mt/^ 
for  the  third  time. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  a  bill  shall  be  tivated  as 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  if  it  has  not  been  passed  t?  tbr 
House  of  Lords  dther  without  amendment  or  with  soch  aac:^ 
meats  ody  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  both  houses. 

"  3.  That  it  u  expedient  to  limit  the  duration  of  psrlinmmi  te 
fiveyears." 

The  Parliament  BiU,  iqio.-^"  Whereas  it  is  cxpcdieBt  that  ?«- 
vision  should  be  made  for  regulating  the  relations  between  the  rv? 
Houses  of  Parliament:  And  whereas  it  is  intended  to  suhff J^.* 
for  the  House  of  Lords  as  it  at  present  extsu  a  aecoad  charr^x: 
constituted  on  a  popular  instead  of  hereditary  basts   b;2t  s  : 
substitution  cannot  be  immediately  brought  into  opcfatioe:  A  ' 
whereas  provision  will  require  hcrodter  to  be  made  by  per  . 
mcnt  in  a  measure  cffoctmg  such  substitution  for  fisniti^w:  i-i 
defimng  the  powers  of  the  new  second-chamber,  but  it '»  cxpoi^re: 
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[ing  power*  of  the  Houie  of  LordM: 


and  by  tte  ■utbority  of  Ihi 

1)  If  a  money  bilJ.  luvinE  tm  puHd  by  the  Houn  ol 
ns.  and  ■»  up  to  tlic  HmiK  o<  Uirdt  at  Icut  one  moatt 
he  end  of  the  bsudd.  11  not  paucd  by  the  Houic  of  Lord* 
amendment  wilhin  one  morlh  aim  it  i>  K  etnl  up  10  that 
ie  bUl  iliall.  unleH  the  Home  of  Comraont  dirett  to  the 
^  be  pmented  to  Hit  Majoty  and  become  ao  act  of 
--'  --  the  royal  uieat  bcin^  aiDnilied,  ootwithKaiuIing 
of  Lonli  have  nol  coiuenled  to  the  Ixll. 

la  bill  which  la  Ibi  ot^nkni  of  Ihe  Speaker 

la  coat^na  only  pnviikfia  deaiiiv  with 

»  .dy  of  tbe  lotlowiog  ■iihlfrli  mmrly.  Ibe  impoiiliiHi,  repeal, 
iis»iaa<  ahenttoo  or  rcgolatioB  of  taxatloaj  chargea  on  the 
iiofidated  fundor  tbepnvi^nof  fnofwybyparliament;  tupplv; 
appropriation,  control  or  regulation  of  public  money;  the 
jng  or  puanniee  of  any  loan  or  tbe  repayment  thCEtof:     or 

'  t3)  When  a  bill  to  which  tbe  Houae  c^  Lords  haa  not  conaented 


HTJ.'.",',, 


re  the 


_  . .  a  money  biH  wbicb.  in 
iouae  fti  CommouL  11  luch  aa  to 

n  a  money  bill  is  paised  by  the  Houie 
aive  lessionj  (whelher  of  the  iimc 
LI  been  sent  up  to  the  Houk  of  Lord* 
of  the  Ktiioo,  is  rejected  by  the 


Hontf  of  ComnwQfl  direct  to  the  contrary. 

Majesty  and  become  an  ace  of  parllaincnt  00  me  royai  anent 

being  lignilied  thereto,  notwithatanding  that  the  Home  of  Lorda 

not  take  ^ect  unlcia  two  yean  nave  elap«d  between  the  date  ol 
the  lint  inliodiicilaa  of  the  bill  in  the  Houie  of  Commoni  and 
the  date  on  which  it  paaiea  the  Houae  of  Commou  loe  the  third 

'""  id  by  the  Honie  ol  Lordi 


AbillJi 


'wilh"iuc5r^nd'lneii° 


Hou« 


I  may  be  agreed  to  by  both  be 


h3a  elapsed  vince  the  date  of  the  form* 
menta  which  have  been  made  by  the 
bill  in  the  preceding  KiaiDn. 

"  Provided  thai  the  Houae  of  Com 
on    the   paiiage  of  lueh  a  bill    throi 

m5nr»'>J^n''te™n^idiIAri  by  the  Hm 

of^  Lords  an 

of   this  power  oy  tJ 

tSTHouse  of  Lwd™ 

givFn*under  thii'an  ihafl  ™con^1^° 
Sot  be  quenioned  in  any  court  of  law. 

"  4-   Nothing  in  ihia  act  Uiall  diminr 
righta  and  privilegee  of  the  Hoiue  of  Com 


lalif  y  the  ( 


__  _n  yean  aa  the  lime 

n  of  parliament  under  tbe  Septennial 
Act  171s" 

Meanvhile,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Rosebciy  had  curied 

lead  en  1  the  policy  opposed  lo  that  of  the  govemment  thus 
became  that  of  willingncu  for  leloim  of  tht  constitution  of 
the  Upper  Chamber,  but  nol  for  abotilion  of  its  jwntn. 

Lori  BoMiery'i  RaBl<Uuna.~(i)  ••  That  a  •rrong  and  efficient 

. J  .-!.._._: ly  an  integral  pail  of  the  Brilish  Con- 

o  the  well-being  of  the  State 


id  Chamber  is  not  merely  ati 


■  Chamber  c: 


hi^'he'^"". 
■hiufd'^C^ 
of  Lcrd*" 


chrcforr 


oILordt.' 


Dniini  tbe  lummer  and  autumn  the  ptivale  nettingi 
belween  the  dght  leaden  were  continued,  until  twenty  had 
been  held.  But  on  the  loth  of  November  Mr  A«iuiih  iuued  a 
brief  italement  that  the  conference  on  the  cDuiiiutionBl 
question  had  come  to  u  end,  without  arriving  at  an  agree- 
ment. Within  a  few  days  be  announced  that  another  appeal 
would  at  once  be  made  to  Ihe  electorate.  The  PatllaniCDI 
Bill  was  hurriedly  inlmduced  into  the  House  of  Lonls,  wilb  a 
Itatcment  by  Lord  Cnwe  that  no  amendments  would  be 
accepted.  The  dissolution  was  £ied  for  the  iSih  of  November. 
Time  was  short  for  any  declaration  of  policy  by  the  Unionist 
peen,  but  it  was  given  shape  at  once,  hist  by  the  adoption  ol 
a  luilher  resolution  movnl  by  Lord  Bosebeiy  for  the  remodel- 
ling of  the  Upper  House,  and  secondly  by  Lord  Lansdownei 
shelving  the  Parliament  Bill  by  CDilpling  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate  on  it  with  the  adoption  of  nsolulions  providing 
for  the  settlement  of  differenca  between  a  reconstituted 
Upper  House  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

dution  provided  that  "in  future 
Ih  flwofda  of  Parliament:  (a)  choieo 

b^  ry  peoB  Inun  among  tbenisdves 

ai  n;    (i)  nttlng  by  virtue  d^oSiaa 


^dl  other  than  a  Money  Ui 


The  gnenl  election  took  place  En  tlecember,  and  resulted 
practically  in  no  change  from  tbe  previous  situation.  Both 
sides  wi>n  and  lost  seats,  and  the  eventual  numbers  were: 
Liberals  171,  Labour  41,  Irish  Nationalists  &«  (8  being  "inde- 
pendents" loUowing  Mr  William  O'Brien),  Unionists  >7>. 
Thus,  including  the  doubtful  votes  of  the  8  Independent 
Nationalists,  Mr  Asquilh  retained  fin  ippaient  majority  ol  i>6 
for  the  ministerial  policy,  resting  as  it  did  on  the  determination 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists  to  -pave  the  way  for  Home  Rule  by 
destro>ing  the  veto  of  tbe  Ifouse  of  Lords. 

B.  ffmui  cf  CMUfflMj  ;.iJnT.of  &/i™i.— We  have  already 
sketched  Ihe  main  lines  ot  English  patL'imentary  procedure. 
Until  the  forms  of  tbe  House  cl  Commans  were  openly  utilized 
to  delay  the  progiess  of  goverainent  business  by  what  became 
known  as  "  obsltuciion "  the  changes  made  in  the  yean 
following  1S31  were  comparatively  insignificant.  They  con- 
sisted in  (i)  the  discnnlinuance  of  loperfluoui  ' 


form;  0)  ii 


i»;  M  n 


3  upon  questions  of 


ipioved  ai 
,  (4)  the  dclesailoo  of  some  of  the  minor  functions  of  Ihe 
house  to  comniltces  and  officers  of  the  house;  and  (5}  increased 
publicity  in  the  proceedings  of  the  house.  But  with  Ibe  etiliy 
if  Mr  Panel]  and  his  Irish  Nationalist  foUowcn  inla  parlia- 
(1875-1880^8  new  era  began  in  the  history  ol  the  House 


Their 


whatever  kind,  and  at  all  houn. 

It  was  not  until  February  iSBo  that  the  louse  10  far  overcame 
ts  reluctance  to  restrict  liberty  of  discussion  as  to  pass,  in  its 
arliest  form,  the  rule  dealing  wiih  "order  In  debale."  It 
iiovided  thai  whenever  a  membet  was  turned  by  the  Speaker 
ic  chairman  u  "  disregarding  the  authority  of  the  chair,  or 
busing  the  rules  of  the  house  by  persistently  and  wilfully 
ibstr^icling  ihc  rules  of  the  house,"  a  motion  might  be  made, 
0  be  decided  without  amendment  ot  debate,  for  his  luspeo^a 
rem  the  service  of  Ihe  house  during  the  remainder  of  the  silting; 
od  thai  if  the  same  member  should  be  suspended  three  limes 
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in  one  session,  his  suspension  on  the  third  occasion  should 
continue  for  a  week,  and  until  a  motion  had  been  made  upon 
which  it  should  be  decided,  at  one  sitting,  by  the  house,  whether 
the  suspension  should  then  cease  or  not.  The  general  election, 
which  took  place  two  months  later,  restored  Mr  Gladstone  to 
power  and  to  the  leadership  of  the  house.  Mr  Pamell  returned 
to  parliament  with  a  more  numerous  following,  and  resumed  his 
former  tactics.  In  January  x88x  the  Protection  of  Persons  and 
Property  (Ireland)  Bill  was  introduced.  For  twenty-two  hours 
Pamell  fought  the  motion  giving  precedence  to  the  bill,  and  for 
four  sittings  its  introduction.  The  fourth  sitting  Listed  forty- 
one  hours.  Then  Mr  Speaker  Brand  intervened,  and  declined 
to  call  on  any  other  member  who  might  rise  to  address  the 
house,  becaiise  repeated  dilatory  motions  had  been  supported 
by  small  minorities  in  opposition  to  the  general  sense  of  the 
house.  He  added:  "  A  crisis  has  thus  arisen  which  demands 
the  prompt  interposition  of  the  chair  and  of  the  house.  The 
usual  rules  have  proved  powerless  to  ensure  orderly  and  effective 
debate.  An  important  measure,  recommended  by  Her  Majesty 
nearly  a  month  since,  and  declared  to  be  urgent  in  the  interests 
of  the  state  by  a  decisive  majority,  is  being  arrested  by  the 
action  of  an  inconsiderable  minority,  the  members  of  which 
have  resorted  to  those  modes  of  obstruction  which  have  been 
recognized  by  the  house  as  a  parliamentary  offence.  The  dignity, 
the  credit,  and  the  authority  of  this  house  are  seriously  threat- 
ened, and  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  vindicated. . . .  Future 
measures  for  ensuring  orderly  debate  I  must  leave  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  house.  But  the  house  must  either  assume  more 
effectual  control  over  its  debates,  or  entrust  greater  powers  to 
the  chair."  The  Speaker  then  put  the  question,  which  was 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Then  followed  the 
decisive  struggle.  Mr  Gladstone  gave  notice  for  the  next  day 
(Feb. 3)  of  an  urgency  rule,  which  ordered,  "That  if  the 
house  shall  resolve  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one  that  the  state 
of  public  business  is  urgent,  the  whole  power  of  the  house  to 
make  rules  shall  be  and  remain  with  the  Speaker  until  he  shall 
declare  that  the  state  of  public  business  is  no  longer  urgent." 
On  the  next  day  a  scene  of  great  disorder  ended  in  the  suspension 
of  the  Nationalist  members,  at  first  singly,  and  afterwards  in 
groups.  The  urgency  rule  was  then  passed  without  further 
difficulty,  and  the  house  proceeded  to  resolve,  "  That  the  state 
of  public  business  is  urgent."  The  Speaker  laid  upon  the  table 
rules  of  suffident  stringency,  and  while  they  remained  in  force 
progress  in  public  business  was  possible.  During  this  session  the 
Speaker  had  to  intervene  on  points  of  order  935  times,  and  the 
chairman  of  committees  939  times;  so  that,  allowing  only  five 
minutes  on  each  occasion,  the  wrazigling  between  the  chair  and 
members  occupied  150  hours. 

The  events  of  the  session  of  1881  and  the  direct  appeal  of  the 
Speaker  to  the  house  proved  the  necessity  of  changes  in  the  ndes 
Tb0Cloav9,^^  procedure  more  drastic  than  had  hitherto  been 
proposed.  Accordingly,  in  the  first  week  of  the 
session  of  i88a  Mr  Gladstone  laid  his  proposals  on  the  table, 
and  in  moving  the  first  resolution  on  aoth  February,  he  reviewed, 
in  an  eloquent  speech,  the  history  of  the  standhig  orders.  It 
was  his  opinion,  on  general  groimds,  that  the  house  should 
settle  its  own  procedure,  but  he  showed  that  the  numerous 
committees  which,  since  1832,  had  sat  on  the  subject,  had  failed 
for  the  most  part  to  carry  their  recommendations  into  effect 
from  the  lack  of  the  requisite  "propelling  power,"  and  he 
expressed  his  regret  that  the  concentration  of  this  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  government  had  rendered  it  necessary  that  they 
should  undertake  a  task  not  properly  theirs.  He  noted  two  main 
features  in  the  history  of  the  case:  (x)  the  constantly  increasing 
labours  of  the  house,  and  (3)  its  constantly  decreasing  power  to 
despatch  its  duties;  and  while  he  declared  that "  the  fundamental 
change  which  has  occurred  is  owing  to  the  pacing  of  the  first 
great  Reform  Bill,"  he  pointed  out  that  the  strain  had  not 
become  intolerable  tiU  the  development  in  recent  years  of  ob- 
structive tactics.  He  defined  obstruction  as  "  the  disposition 
either  of  the  minority  of  the  house,  or  of  individuals,  to  resist 
the  prevailing  will  of  the  house  otherwise  than  by  argument,"  and 


readied  the  conclusion  that  the  only  remedy  for  a  state  of  things 
by  which  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  the  house  were  alike 
compromised,  was  the  adoption  in  a  carefully  guarded  form  of  the 
process  known  on  the  Continent  as  the  "  ddture,"  He  expkiced 
that  in  his  early  years  the  house  was  virtually  possessed  of  2 
closing  power,  because  it  was  possessed  of  a  means  of  suffiden:]y 
making  known  its  indinations;  and  to  ihost  inclinations  unifon& 
deference  was  paid  by  members,  but  that  since  this  moral 
sanction  had  ceased  to  be  operative,  it  was  necesary  to  sobsiitute 
for  it  a  written  law.  The  power  to  close  debate  had  beea  of 
nece^ty  assumed  by  almost  all  the  European  and  AzRerican 
assemblies,  the  conduct  of  whose  members  was  shaped  by  co 
traditional  considerations;  and  the  entry  into  parliament  cf  a 
body  of  men  to  whom  the  traditions  of  the  house  were  as  nothir; 
made  it  necessary  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  follow  th:i 
example.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  when  it  appeared  to  iht 
Speaker,  or  to  the  chairman  of  committees,  during  any  deb3;e  to 
be  the  evident  sense  of  the  house,  or  of  the  committee,  that  the 
question  be  now  put,  he  might  so  inform  the  house,  and  tba 
thereupon  on  a  motion  being  made,  "  That  the  question  be  rov 
put,"  the  question  under  discussion  should  be  forthwith  put  f roe 
the  chair,  and  dedded  in  the  affirmative  if  supported  by  pjre 
than  aoo  members,  or,  when  less  than  40  members  had  \-o:td 
against  it,  by  more  than  100  members.  This  resolutiL«  «u 
vehemently  contested  by  the  opposition,  who  denounced  i:  as  is 
unprecedented  interference  with  the  hberty  of  debate,  but  «^ 
eventually  carried  in  the  autumn  session  of  the  same  year,  afier 
a  discussion  extending  over  nineteen  sittings. 

On  the  20th  of  November  the  standing  order  of  the  2S:h  of 
February  x88o,  providing  for  the  suspension  of  members  ^bo 
persistently  and  wilfully  obstructed  the  business  of  the  house  cr 
disregarded  the  authority  of  the  chair,  was  amended  by  the  n- 
crease  of  the  penalty  to  suspension  on  the  first  occasion  for  cae 
week,  on  the  second  occasion  for  a  fortnight,  and  on  the  iJtsi^ 
or  any  subsequent  occasion,  for  a  month.  The  other  nlfs. 
framed  with  a  view  to  freeing  the  wheds  of  the  parlfactrata.'r 
machine,  and  for  the  most  part  identical  with  the  rer>b.tic=5 
adopted  by  Mr  Speaker  Brand  under  the  urgency  rcsolutk-fi  c: 
x88z,  were  carried  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  session^  and 
became  standing  orders  on  the  27th  of  November. 

Mr  Gladstone's  dosure  rule  verified  ndther  the  hopes  ci  i3 
supporters  nor  the  fears  of  its  opponents.  It  w^s  not  pet  icio 
operation  until  the  20th  of  February  1885,  when  the  Spczlez  * 
declaration  of  the  evident  sense  of  the  house  was  ratified  by  a 
majority  of  207 — a  margin  of  but  seven  votes  over  the  ncctajarr 
quorum.  It  was  dear  that  no  Speaker  was  likely  to  run  the  n^ 
of  a  rebuff  by  again  assuming  the  initiative  unless  in  the  iirt 
of  extreme  urgency,  and,  in  fact,  the  rule  was  enforced  twice  c€lj 
during  the  five  years  of  its  existence. 

In  1887  the  Conservative  government,  before  the  introd>uct!:c 
of  a  new  Crimes  Act  for  Ireland,  gave  effidcncy  to  the  nl:  St 
an  important  amendmenL  They  proposed  that  any  mec^'i^ 
during  a  debate  might  claim  to  move,  "  That  the  qnesiicc  i< 
now  put,"  and  that  with  the  consent  of  the  chair  thos  ci<w>  !".: 
should  be  put  forthwith,  and  dedded  without  amendnnii:-.  cr 
debate.  Thus  the  initiative  was  transferred  from  the  S;rzk  r 
to  the  house.  Mr  Gladstone  objected  strongly  to  this  al:cn: .  -., 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  would  throw  an  unfair  burets  .: 
responsibility  upon  the  Speaker,  who  would  now  have  to  dec-^: 
on  a  question  of  opinion,  whereas  under  the  old  rule  he  was  c 7 
called  upon  to  determine  a  question  of  evident  fact.  7^^ 
alternative  most  generally  advocated  by  the  oppositioo  v-15  t.::^ 
automatic  dosure  by  a  bare  majority  at  the  end  of  each  5:::.'  ^ 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  chair  \i>-ou!d  be  relieved  fn:z  ^ 
invidious  responsibih'ty;  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  urnier  s^:'"  a 
system  the  length  of  debates  would  not  vary  with  the  impcr  ar  re 
of  the  questions  debated.  After  fourteen  sittings  the  ck»x:rc  r:^.: 
was  passed  on  the  i8th  of  March  and  made  a  standing  orcst 

In  the  next  session,  on  the  28th  of  February  iSSS.  the  r. '; 
was  yet  further  strengthened  by  the  reduction  of  the  ma/orj;. 
necessary  for  its  enforcement  from  200  to  100,  the  dosure  r  Je 
remaining  as  follows: — 
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That,  after  a  quortion  has  been  proposed,  a  member  rising  in 
his  place  may  claim  to  move,  "That  the  question  be  now  put," 
and,  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  chair  that  such  motion  is  an  abuse 
of  the  rules  of  the  house  or  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the 
minority,  the  question,  "  That  the  question  be  now  put,"  shall  be 
put  forthwith,  and  decided  without  amendment  or  debate. 

VVhcn  the  motion  "  That  the  question  be  now  put "  has  been 
carried,  and  the  question  consequent  thereon  has  been  decided, 
any  further  motion  may  be  made  (the  assent  of  the  chair  as  afore- 
said not  having  been  withheld),  which  may  be  requisite  to  bring 
to  a  decision  any  question  already  proposed  from  the  chair;  and 
also  if  a  clause  be  then  under  consideration,  a  motion  may  be 
made  (the  assent  of  the  chair  as  aforesaid  not  having  been  with- 
held), "  That  the  question  '  That  certain  words  of  the  clause  defined 
in  the  motion  stand  part  of  the  clause,'  or  '  That  the  clause  stand 
part  of,  or  be  added  to,  the  bill,'  be  now  put."  Such  motions  shall 
DC  put  forthwith,  and  decided  without  amendment  or  debate. 

That  questions  for  the  closure  of  debate  shall  be  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  if,  when  a  division  be  taken,  it  appears  by  the  numbers 
declared  from  the  chair  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  members 
voted  in  the  majority  in  support  of  the  motion. 

The  closure,  originally  brought  into  being  to  defeat  the  tactics 
of  obstruction  in  special  emergendes,  thus  became  a  part  of 
parliamentary  routine.  And,  the  principle  being 
^i|Sf^»«^  once  accepted,  its  operation  was  soon  extended. 
The  practice  of  retarding  the  progress  of  govern- 
ment measures  by  amendments  moved  to  every  line,  adopted 
by  both  the  great  political  parties  when  in  oppiosition,  led 
to  the  use  of  what  became  known  as  the  "guillotine,"  for 
forcing  through  parliament  important  bills,  most  of  the 
clauses  in  which  were  thus  undiscussed.  The  "  guillotine," 
means  that  the  house  decides  how  much  time  shall  be  devoted 
to  certain  stages  of  a  measure,  definite  dates  being  laid  down 
at  which  the  dosure  shall  be  enforced  and  division  taken.  On 
the  17th  of  June  1887,  after  prolonged  debates  on  the  Crimes 
Bill  in  committee,  clause  6  only  having  been  reached,  the 
remaining  14  dauses  were  put  without  discussion,  and  the  bill 
was  reported  in  accordance  with  previous  notice.  This  was  the 
first  use  of  the  **  guillotine,"  but  the  precedent  was  followed  by 
Mr  Gladstone  in  1893,  when  many  of  the  clauses  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  were  carried  through  committee  and  on  report  by  the 
same  machinery.  To  the  Conservatives  must  be  imputed  the  in- 
vention of  this  method  of  legislation,  to  their  opponents  the  use 
of  it  for  attempting  to  carry  a  great  constitutional  innovation 
to  which  the  majority  of  English  and  Scottish  representatives 
-were  opp<»ed,  and  subsequently  its  extension  and  development 
(1906-1909)  as  a  regular  part  of  the  legislative  machinery. 

The  principle  of  closure  has  been  extended  even  to  the  debates 
on  supply.    The  old  rule,  that  the  redress  of  grievances  should 
precede  the  granting  of  money,  dating  from  a  time 
SkwpO'Wwe.^j^^^  the  minister  of  the  Crown  was  so  far  from 
commanding  the  confidence  of  the  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  was  the  chief  object  of  their  attacks,  neverthe- 
less continued  to  govern  the  proceedings  of  the  house  in  relation 
to  supply  without  much  resultant  inconvenience,  until  the  period 
-when  the  new  methods  adopted  by  the  Irish  Nationalist  party 
created  a  new  situation.    Until  1872  it  continued  to  be  possible 
to  discuss  any  subject  by  an  amendment  to  the  motion  for  going 
into  supply.    In  that  year  a  resolution  was  passed  limiting  the 
amendments  to  matters  relevant  to  the  class  of  estimates  about 
to  be  considered,  and  these  relevant  amendments  were  further 
restricted  to  the  first  day  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  go  into 
committee.     This  resolution  was  continued  in  1873,  but  was 
allowed  to  drop  in  1874.    It  was  revived  in  a  modified  form  in 
1876,  but  was  again  allowed  to  drop  in  1877.    In  1879,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Northcotc  committee,  it  was  provided 
in  a  sessional  order  that  whenever  the  committees  of  supply  or 
of  "Ways  and  means  stood  as  the  first  order  on  a  Monday,  the 
Speaker  should  leave  the  chair  without  question  put,  except  on 
first  going  into  committee  on  the  army,  navy  and  civil  service 
estimates  respectively.   In  1882  Thursday  was  added  to  Monday 
for  the  purposes  of  the  order,  and,  some  further  exceptions 
having  been  made  to  the  operation  of  the  rule,  it  became  a 
standing  order.     The  conditions,  however,  under  which  the 
estimates   were   voted   remained    unsatisfactory.     The  most 
useful  function  of  the  opposition  is  the  exposure  of  abuses  in  the 


variotis  departments  of  administration,  and  this  can  best  be 
performed  upon  the  estimates.  But  ministers,  occupied  with 
their  legislative  proposals,  were  irresistibly  tempted  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  the  estimates  until  the  last  weeks  of  the 
session,  when  they  were  hurried  through  thin  houses,  the  members 
of  which  were  imi>atient  to  be  gone.  To  meet  this  abuse,  and 
to  distribute  the  time  with  some  regard  to  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  subjects  discussed,  Mr  Balfour  in  1896  proposed 
and  carried  a  sessional  order  for  the  dosure  of  supply,  a  maxi- 
mum of  twenty-three  days  being  given  to  its  consideration,  of 
which  the  last  three  alone  might  be  taken  after  the  sth  of 
August.  On  the  last  but  one  of  the  allotted  days  at  10  o'clock 
the  chairman  was  to  put  the  outstanding  votes,  and  on  the  last 
day  the  Speaker  was  to  put  the  remaining  questions  necessary 
to  complete  the  reports  of  supply.  In  1901  Mr  Balfour  so 
altered  the  resolution  that  the  question  was  put,  not  with 
respect  to  each  vote,  but  to  each  class  of  votes  in  the  Civil 
Service  estimates,  and  to  the  total  amounts  of  the  outstanding 
votes  in  the  army,  navy  and  revenue  estimates. 

It  is  only  possible  here  to  refer  briefly  to  some  other  changes 
in  the  procedure  of  the  house  which  altered  in  various  respects 
its  character  as  a  business-like  assembly.    The  chief  otb0r 
of  these  is   as  regards  the  hours.     On   Mondays,  ctaagea  la 
Tuesdays,   Wednesdays  and  Thiusdays   the   house  ^•'*«'«' 
meets  at  2.45  p.m.,  "  questions  "  banning  at  3  and  ending 
(apart  from  urgency)  at  3.45;  and  opposed  business  ends  at  11. 
On  Fridays  the  house  meets  at  la  noon,  and  opposed  business 
is  suspended  at  5  p.m.;  this  is  the  only  day  when  government 
business  has  not  precedence,  and  private  members',  bills  have  the 
first  call,  though  at  8.15  p.m.  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  up 
to  Easter  and  on  Wednndays  up  to  Whitsuntide  the  business 
is  interrupted  in  order  that  private  members'  motions  may  be 
taken.     These    arrangements,   which  only  date  from   1906, 
represent  9  considerable  change  from  the  old  days  before  1879 
when  the  standing  order  was  formed  that  no  opposed  business, 
with  certain  exceptions,  should  be  taken  after  12.30  a.m., 
or  1888  when  the  dosing  hour  was  fixed  at  midnight.    In  fact 
the  hours  of  the  house  have  become  generally  earlier.    Another 
important  change  has  been  made  as  regards  motions  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  house,  which  used  to  afford  an  opportunity 
to  the  private  members  at  any  time  to  discuss  matters  of  urgent 
importance.    Since  1902  no  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
house  can  be  made  until  all "  questions  "  have  been  disposed  of, 
and  then,  if  forty  members  support  it,  the  debate  takes  place  at 
8.15  p.m.    This  alteration  has  much  modified  the  character  of 
the  debates  on  such  motions,  which  used  to  be  taken  when  feel- 
ings were  hot,  whereas  now  there  is  time  for  reflection.   In  other 
respects  the  most  noticeable  thing  in  the  recent  evolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  its  steady  loss  of  power,  as  an 
assembly,  in  face  of  the  control  of  the  government  and  party 
leaders.    In  former  times  the  private  members  had  far  larger 
opportunities  for  introducing  and  carrying  bills,  which  now  have 
no  chance,  unless  the  government  affords  "  facilities  ";  and  the 
great  function  of  debating  "  supply  "  has  largely  been  restricted 
by  the  dosure,  under  which  millions  of  money  are  voted  without 
debate.   The  house  is  still  ruled  by  technical  rules  of  procedure 
which  are,  in  the  main,  dilatory  and  obstructive,  and  hamper  the 
expression  of  views  which  are  distastefid  to  the  Whips  or  to  the 
government,  who  can  by  them  arrange  the  business  so  as  to  suit 
their  convenience.    It  is  true  indeed  that  this  dilatory  character 
of  the  proceedings  assists  to  encourage  debate,  within  limits; 
but  with  the  influx  of  a  new  class  of  representatives,  especially 
the  Labour  members,  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a  rather 
pronounced  feeling  that  the  procedure  of  the  house  might  well 
be  drastically  revised  with  the  object  of  making  it  a  more 
business-like  assembly.    Reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  postponed  to  some  extent  because  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords  has,  to  professed  reformers,  been  a  better  "  cry  ";  but 
when  reform  is  once  "  in  the  air  "  in  parliament  it  is  not  likely 
to  stop,  with  so  large  a  field  of  antiquated  procedure  before  it  as 
is  represented  by  many  of  the  traditional  methods  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  (H.  Ch.) 
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PARUA,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Emilia,  Italy,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Parma,  situated  on  the  Parma,  a  tributary  of 
the  Po,  55  m.  N.W.  of  Bologna  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906),  48,523. 
Parma,  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  northern  Italy,  lies  in  a  fertile 
tract  of  the  Lombard  plain,  within  view  of  the  Alps  and  sheltered 
by  the  Apennines,  170  ft.  above  sea-leveL  From  south  to  north 
it  is  traversed  by  the  channel  of  the  Parma,  crossed  here  by  three 
bridges;  and  from  east  to  west  runs  the  line  of  the  Via  Acmilia, 
-by  which  ancient  Parma  was  connected  on  the  one  hand  with 
Ariminum  (Rimini),  and  on  the  other  with  Placenlia  (Piacenza). 
The  old  ramparts  and  bastions  (excluding  the  circuit  of  the  citadel 
of  1 59 1,  now  in  great  part  demolished,  in  the  south-cast)  make 
an  enceinte  of  about  4}  m.,  but  the  enclosed  area  is  not  all 
occupied  by  streets  and  houses. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city  the  ^^  Aemilia  widens  out  into  the 
Piazza  Garibaldi,  a  large  square  which  contains  the  Palazzo  dd 
Govemo  and  the  Palazzo  Municipale,  both  dating  from  1627. 
The  cathedral  of  the  Assumption  (originally  S.  Herculanus), 
erected  between  1064  and  1074,  and  consecrated  in  1106  by 
Pope  Paschal  II.,  is  a  Lombardo-Romancsquc  building  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross.  The  severe  west  front  is  relieved  by  three 
rows  of  scmicircubr  arches,  and  has  a  central  porch  (th^re  were 
at  one  time  three)  sup{x>rted  by  huge  red  marble  lions,  sculptured 
no  doubt  with  the  rest  of  the  fa^dc  by  Giovanni  Bono  da  Bissone 
in  1281.  On  the  south  side  of  the  facade  is  a  large  brick  campa- 
nile, and  the  foundations  of  another  may  be  seen  on  the  north. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  fine  Romanesque  interior  are  covered 
with  frescoes  of  1570,  subdued  in  colour  and  well  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  building;  those  of  the  octagonal  cupola  repre- 
senting the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  are  by  Corrcggio,  but  much 
restored.  The  crypt  contains  the  shrine  of  the  bbhop  S.  Bernar- 
dino degli  Ubcrti  and  the  tomb  of  Bartolommeo  Prato — the 
former  by  Prospero  Clementi  of  Reggio.  In  the  sacristy  are  fine 
intarsias.  To  the  south-west  of  the  cathedral  stands  the  baptis- 
tery, designed  by  Benedetto  Antelami;  it  was  begun  in  1196  and 
not  completed  .till  1281.  The  whole  structure  is  composed  of  red 
and  grey  Verona  marble.  Externally  it  is  an  irregular  octagon, 
each  face  consisting  of  a  lower  storey  with  a  semicircular  arch 
(in  three  cases  occupied  by  a  portal),  with  sculptures  by  Antelami, 
four  tiers  of  small  columns  supporting  as  many  continuous 
architraves,  and  forming  open  galleries,  and  above  these  (an 
addition  of  the  Gothic  period)  a  row  of  five  engaged  columns 
supporting  a  scries  of  pointed  arches  and  a  cornice.  Internally 
it  is  a  polygon  of  sixteen  unequal  sides,  and  the  cupola  is  supported 
by  sixteen  ribs,  springing  from  the  same  number  of  columns. 
The  frescoes  arc  interesting  works  of  the  early  13th  century.  In 
the  centre  is  an  octagonal  font  bearing  date  1294.  The  episcopal 
palace  shows  traces  of  the  building  of  2232.  To  the  east  of 
the  cathedral,  and  at  no  great  distance,  stands  the  church  of 
S.  Giovanni  Evangclista,  which  was  founded  along  with  the 
Benedictine  monastery  in  981,  but  as  a  building  dates  from  1510, 
and  has  a  facade  erected  by  Simone  Moschino  early  in  the  17th 
century.  The  interior  is  an  extremely  fine  early  Renaissance 
work.  The  frescoes  on  the  cupola  representing  the  vision  of 
S.  John  are  by  Correggio,  and  the  arabesques  on  the  vault  of 
the  nave  by  Anselmi.  The  Madonna  della  Steccata  (Our  Lady  of 
the  Palisade),  a  fine  church  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  erected 
between  1521  and  1539  after  Zaccagni's  designs,  contams  the 
tombs  and  monuments  of  many  of  the  Bourbon  and  Farnese 
dukes  of  Parma,  and  preserves  its  pictures,  Parmigiano's 
"  Moses  Breaking  the  Tables  of  the  Law  "  and  Anselmi's  "  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin."  S.  Francesco,  probably  the  earliest 
Franciscan  church  in  northern  Italy  (1230-1298;  now  a  prison), 
is  a  Gothic  building  in  brick  with  a  fine  rose-window.  The 
Palazzo  della  Pilotta  is  a  vast  and  irregular  group  of  buildings 
dating  mainly  from  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries;  it  now  com- 
prises the  academy  of  fine  arts  (1752)  and  its  valuable  picture 
gallery.  Among  the  most  celebrated  pictures  here  are  Cor- 
reggio's  "Madonna  di  San  Girolamo"and  "Madonna  della 
Scodclla."  The  Tcalro  Famese,  a  remarkable  wooden  structure 
erected  in  161S-1619  from  Alcotti  d'Argenta's  designs,  and 
capable  of  containing  4500  persons,  is  also  in  this  palace.   There 


are  other  beautiful  ceiling  frescoes  by  Conreggjo  in  the  forma 
Benedictine  nunnery  of  S.  Paolo,  executed  in  15X&-1SX9;  in  aa 
adjoining  chamber  are  fine  arabesques  by  Araldi  (id.  152S); 
thence  come  also  some  fine  majolica  tiles  (147 1-1482),  now  ia 
the  museum.  The  royal  university  of  Parma,  founded  in  1601 
by  Ranucdo  I.,  and  reconstituted  by  Philip  of  Bourbon  in  1768, 
has  faculties  in  law,  medicine  and  natural  science,  and  possesses 
an  observatory,  and  natural  science  collections,  among  which  a 
the  Eritrean  Zoological  Museum.  A  very  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  at  Parma  in  grain,  cattle  and  the  dairy  produce  of  the 
dlstricL  The  gratia  cheese  known  as  Parmesan  isnotnovso 
well  made  at  Parma  as  in  some  other  parts  of  Italy— Lodi,  for 
example. 

From  archaeological  discoveries  it  would  appear  that  the 
ancient  town  was  preceded  by  a  prehistoric  settlement  of  tht 
Bronze  Age,  the  dwellings  of  which  rested  upon  pOes— <»e, 
indeed,  of  the  so-called  terremare,  which  are  e^>ecially  frequent  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Parma.    Parma  became  a  Roman  eobny 
of  2000  colonists  in  183  b.c.,  four  years  after  the  constructkm  of 
the  Via  Aemilia,  on  which  it  lay.    The  bridge  by  which  the  Via 
Aemilia  crossed  the  river  Parma,  from  which  it  probably  takes 
its  name,  is  still  preserved,  but  has  been  much  altered.   A  faishcp 
of  Parma  is  menticmed  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Rome  of  a-Ol 
378.   It  fell  into  the  power  of  Alboin  in  569  and  became  the  seat 
of  a  Lombard  duchy;  it  was  still  one  of  the  wealthiest  caties  of 
Aemilia  in  the  Lombard  period.    During  the  i  xth,  i  ath  and  13th 
centuries  Parma  had  its  full  share  of  the  Gudph  and  Ghibcflpe 
struggles,  in  which  it  mainly  took  the  part  of  the  former,  and  al» 
carried  on  repeated  hostilities  with  Borgo  San  Doonino  and 
Piacenza.    Its  bishop  Cadalus  (1046-1071)  was  elected  to  the 
papacy  by  the  Lombard  and  German  bishops  in  xo6x,  and 
marched  on   Rome,   but  was   driven   back  by  the  part  inns 
of    Alexander   IIL     To   him  is   due  the    building    of   the 
cathedral.    As  a    republic   its   government   was   mainly  ia 
the  hands  of  the  Rossi,  Pallavidno,  Correg^o  and  Sacri- 
tale  families.    The  fruitless  siege  of  Parma  in  1248  was  the 
last  effort  of  Frederick  II.    In  the  cathedral  flags  captured 
in  this  siege  are  preserved.      In  1307    the    dty  became  a 
lordship  for  Giberto  da  Correggio,  who  laid  the  basis  of  ts 
territorial  power  by  conquering  Reggio,  Brcscdlo  znd  GanstaBa, 
and  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Gudphs  by  Robert  of 
Apulia.  The  Correggio  family  never  managed  to  keep  possessba 
of  it  for  long,  and  in  1346  they  sold  it  to  the  Visconti  (vk> 
constructed  a  dtadd.  La  Roccbetta,  in  1356,  of  which  soce 
remains  exist  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  while  the  later  fSc  i* 
pofU  may  be  seen  on  the  west  bank),  and  from  them  it  passed  ts 
the  Sforza.   Becoming  subject  to  Pope  Julius  II.  in  1512,  Paraa 
remained  (in  spite  of  the  French  occupation  from  1515  to  xsix^  a 
papal  possession  till  X545,  when  Paid  IIL  (Alexaikder  Fanxse) 
invested  his  son  Pieriuigi  with  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piaceasca. 
There  were  dght  dukes  of  Parma  of  the  Famese  line — Pietieisi 
(d.  X547),  Ottavio  (1586),  Alcssandro  (X592),  Ranuccio  I.  (162:^ 
Odoardo  (1646),  Ranucdo  11.  (X694),  Francesco  (1727),  Aaxcaio 
(X731).     Antonio  and  Franceso)  both  having  died  rt*t^*»«^ 
the  duchy  passed  to  Charles  of  Bourbon  (Don  Carlos),  infaaac 
of  Spain,  who,  becoming  king  of  Naples  in  17541  surrcndsed 
Parma  and  Piacenza  to  Austria,   but  retained    the   artisi^c 
treasures  of  the  Famese  dynasty  which  he  had  remo\-ed  tea 
Parma  to  Naples.    Spain  reconquered  the  duchies  in  the  war  of 
succession  (1745);  they  were  recovered  by  Austria  in  1746;  aad 
Maria  Theresa  again  surrendered  them  to  Don  Philq>,  icfaate  of 
Spain,  in  1748.    Ferdinand,  Philip's  son,  who  sncceeded  icute 
Dutillot's  regency  in  1765,  saw  his  states  occupied  by  the  Ir\o!.^ 
tionary  forces  of  France  in  1796,  and  had  to  purchase  his  h:V 
interest  with  6,000,000  lire  and  25  of  the  best  paintings  in  Parr=a. 
On  his  death  in  x8o2  the  duchies  were  incorporated  with  :^^ 
French  republic  and  his  son  Louis  became  **  king  of  Eur^^ 
Parma  was  thus  governed  for  several  years  by  Moreau  de  S&:::'- 
M6ry  and  by  Junot.    At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  I^araia  F^- 
cenza  and  Guastalla  were  assigned  to  Marie  Louise  (dau|:^tcr  A 
Francis  I.  of  Austria  and  Napoleon's  second  consort),  «3^  cs  ber 
death  they  passed  in  1847  to  Charles  II.  (son  of  Louis  of  £in.'.A 
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and  Marie  Louise,  (Uughter  of  Charies  IV.,  king  of  Sptin).  The 
new  duke,  unwilUng  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  people  for 
greater  political  liberty,  was  soon  compelled  to  take  flight,  and 
the  duchy  wss  for  a  time  ruled  by  a  provisional  government  and 
by  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia;  but  in  April  1849  Baron  d'Aspre 
with  15,000  Attstrians  took  possession  of  Parma,  and  the  ducal 
government  was  restored  under  Austrian  protection.  Charies  II. 
(who  had  in  1820  married  Theresa,  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
of  Sardinia)  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Charles  III.,  on  the 
i4tb  of  March,  1849.  On  the  assassination  of  Charles  III.  in 
1854,  his  widow,  Marie  Louise  (daughter  of  Ferdinand,  prince  of 
Artois  and  duke  of  Berry),  became  regent  for  her  son  Robert.  In 
i860  his  possessions  were  formally  incorporated  with  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  duchy  of  Parma  in  1849  had  an  area  of  3376  sq.  m. 
divided  into  five  provinces— Borgo  San  Donnino,  Valditaro, 
Parma,  Lunigiana  Parroense  and  Piacenza.  Its  population  in 
185 1  was  497*343'  Under  Marie  Louise  (1815-1847)  the 
territory  of  Guastalla  (50  sq.  m.)  formed  part  of  the  duchy, 
but  It  was  transferred  in  1847  to  Modena  in  exchange  for  the 
communes  of  Bagnone,  Filattiera,  8cc.,  which  went  to  constitute 
the  Lunigiana  Parmense. 

See  Afr6.  Storia  di  Parma  (l79a-l79|[);  Scarabelli.  Slaria  dei 
dncasi  di  Parma,  Piaunta.  t  CuastaUa  (1858):  Buttafuoco,  DtMion. 
coropr.  dei  ducati,  &c.  (1853);  Man.  kist.  ad  ptotincias  parmensan 
el  placeutinam  periinentia  (1855,  8k.)  i  L.  Tecti,  Parma  (Bergamo, 
1905). 

PARMENIDES  OF  ELEA  (Velia)  in  Italy,  Greek  phUosopher. 
According  to  Diogenes  Laertius  he  was  "  in  his  prime  "  504-500 
B.C.,  and  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  born  about  539.  Plato 
indeed  (ParmenideSt  137  B)  makes  Socrates  see  and  hear  Parmen- 
ides  when  the  latter  was  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  in  which 
case  be  cannot  have  been  bora  before  519;  but  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  that  any  such  meeting  took  place  this  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  Plato's  anachronisms.  However  this  may  be,  Parmen- 
ides  was  a  contemporary,  probably  a  younger  contemporary,  of 
Heraclitus,  with  whom  the  first  succession  of  physicists  ended, 
while  Empedodcs  and  Anaxagoras,  with  whom  the  second 
succession  of  physicists  began,  were  very  much  his  juniors. 
Belonging,  it  is  said,  to  a  rich  and  distinguished  family,  Parmen- 
ides  attached  himself,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  to  the  aristocratic 
society  or  brotherhood  which  Pythagoras  had  established  at 
Croton;  and  accordingly  one  part  of  his  s)rstem,  the  phsrsical 
part,  is  apparently  Pythagorean.  To  Xenophanes,  the  founder 
of  Eleaticism — whom  he  must  have  known,  even  if  he  was  never 
in  any  strict |Bense  of  the  word  his  disciple — Parmenides  was, 
perhaps,  more  deeply  indebted,  as  the  theological  speculations  of 
that  thinker  unquestionably  suggested  to  him  the  theory  of 
Being  and  Not-Being,  of  the  One  and  the  Many,  by  which  he 
sought  to  reconcile  Ionian  "  monism,"  or  rather  "  henism,"  with 
Italiote  dualism.  Tradition  rehites  that  Parmenides  f lamed  laws 
for  the  Eleates,  who  each  year  took  an  oath  to  observe  them. 

Parmenides  embodied  his  tenets  in  a  short  poem,  called 
Nature,  of  which  fragments,  amounting  in  all  to  about  160 
lines,  have  been  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Sextus  £mpi- 
ricus,  Simplicius  and  others.  It  is  traditionally  divided  into 
three  parts— the  "  Proem,"  "  Truth  "  (rA  jfibn  AX^tfcuiv),  and 
"  Opinion  "  (rd  rp4s'M(ay).  In  "  Truth,"  starting  from  the 
formula  "  the  Ent  (or  existent)  is,  the  Nonent(or  non-existent ) 
is  not,"  Parmem'des  attempted  to  distinguish  between  the  unity 
or  universal  element  of  nature  and  its  variety  or  particularity, 
insisting  upon  the  reality  of  its  unity,  which  is  therefore  the 
object  of  knowledge,  and  upon  the  unreality  of  its  variety,  which 
is  therefore  the  object,  not  of  knowledge,  but  of  opinion.  In 
"  Opinion  "  he  propounded  a  theory  of  the  world  of  seeming 
and  its  development,  pointing  out  however  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  already  laid  down,  these  cosmological 
speculations  do  not  pretend  to  anything  more  than  probability. 
In  spite  of  the  contemptuous  remarks  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch 
about  Parmenides's  versification,  Nalwre  is  not  without  literary 
merit.  The  introduction,  though  rugged,  b  forcible  and 
picturesque;  and  the  rest  of  the  poem  is  written  in  a  umple  and 
effective  style  suitable  to  the  subject. 


Pfaem.—ln  the  '*  Proem  **  the  poet  deairihes  his  jouniey  from 

darkncM  to  light.    Borne  in  a  whirling  chariot,  and  attended  by 

the  daughtere  of  the  sun.  ht  reaches  a  temple  sacred  to  an  unnamed 

Koddcaa  (varioualy  kientified  by  the  commenutors  with  Nature. 

Wisdom  or  Themto),  by  whom  the  rest  of  the  poem  is  spoken.    He 

must  learn  aU  things,  she  tells  him.  both  truth,  whkh  is  certain, 

and  human  opinions;  for,  though  in  human  opinbns  there  can  be 

no  "true  faith."  they  must  be  studied  notwithstanding  for  what  they 
j^fip  wortu* 

rmc/k.—"  Tnith  **  begins  with  the  declaration  of  Parmenides's 
principle  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  his  predecessors.  There 
are  three  ways  of  research,  and  three  ways  only.  Of  these,  one 
asserts  the  non-existenoe  of  the  existent  and  the  existence  of  the 
non-existent  [ijt.  Thales,  Anaximander  and  Anaximenes  suppose 
the  single  element  which  they  respectively  postulate  to  be  trans- 
formed into  the  various  sorts  of  matter  wbicn  they  discover  in  the 
world  around  them,  thus  assuming  the  non-existence  of  that  which 
is  elemental  and  the  existence  of  that  which  is  non-eIemental|: 
another,  pursued  by  "  restless  "  persons,  whose  *'  road  returns  upon 
itself."  assumes  that  a  thing  "  is  and  is  not,"  "  is  the  same  and 
not  the  same  "  (an  obvious  reference,  as  Bemays  points  out  in  the 
Rkeimiukes  Museum^  vIL  114  seq.,  to  Heraclitus,  the  philoeopher  df 
flux|.  These  are  ways  of  error,  because  they  confound  existence 
and  non-existence.  In  contrast  to  them  the  way  of  truth  starts 
from  the  proposition  that  "  the  Ent  b.  the  Nonent  is  not." 

On  the  strength  of  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  Ent 
and  the  Nonent,  the  goddess  next  announces  certain  characteristics 
of  the  former.  The  Ent  b  uncreated,  for  it  cannot  be  derived 
either  from  the  Ent  or  from  the  Nonent ;  it  is  imperishable,  for  it 
cannot  pass  into  the  Nonent;  it  is  whole,  indivisible,  continuous, 
for  nothmg  exists  to  break  its  continuity  in  si>ace:  it  b  unchangeable 

If  or  nothing  exists  to  break  its  continuity  in  time];  it  is  perfect, 
or  there  is  nothing  which  it  can  want;  it  never  was,  nor  will  be, 
but  only  U;  it  is  evenly  extended  in  every  direction,  and  therefore 
a  sphere,  exactly  balanced;  it  Is  identical  with  thought  [ix.  it  is 
the  object,  and  the  sole  object,  of  thought  as  opposed  to  sensation, 
sensation  being  concerned  with  variety  and  change]. 

As  then  the  Ent  b  one.  invariable  and  immutable,  all  plurality, 
variety  and  mutation  belong  to  the  Nonent.  Whence  it  follows 
that  all  things  to  which  men  attribute  reality,  generation  and 
destruction.  Ming  and  not-being,  change  of  place,  alteration  of 
colour  are  no  more  than  empty  words. 

Opinion. — The  investigation  of  the  Ent  \i.e,  the  existent  unity, 
extended  throughout  space  and  enduring  throughout  time,  which 
reason  discovers  beneath  the  variety  and  the  mutability  of  thinn] 
being  now  complete,  it  remains  in  "  Opinion  "  to  ocscribe  the 
plurality  of  things,  not  as  they  are.  for  they  are  not,  but  as  they 
seem  to  be.  In  the  phenomenal  worid  then,  there  are,  it  has  been 
thouB^t  [and  Parmenides  accepts  the  theory,  which  appears  to 
be  CM  Pythagorean  originl,  two  primary  elements — namely,  fire, 
which  b  gentle,  thin.  Iiomogeneous,  and  night,  which  b  dark, 
thick,  heavy.  Of  these  elements  [which,  according  to  Aristotle. 
were,  or  rather  were  analogous  to.  the  Ent  and  the  Nonent 
respectively]  all  things  consist,  and  from  them  they  derive  their 
several  characteristics.  The  foundation  for  a  cosmology  having 
thus  been  laid  in  dualism,  the  poem  went  on  to  describe  the  genera- 
tion of  "  earth  and  sun,  and  moon  and  air  that  is  common  to  all, 
and  the  milky  way,  and  furthest  Olympus,  and  the  glowing  stars  "; 
but  the  scanty  fragments  which  have  survived  suffice  only  to  show 
that  Parmenides  regarded  the  universe  as  a  series  of  concentric 
rings  or  spheres  composed  of  the  two  primary  elements  and  of 
combinations  of  them,  the  whole  system  being  directed  by  an 
unnamed  goddess  established  at  its  centre.  Next  came  a  theory  of 
animal  development.  This  again  was  followed  by  a  psychology, 
which  made  thought  [as  well  as  sensation,  which  was  conceived  to 
diflfer  from  thought  only  in  respect  of  its  object]  depend  upon  the 
excess  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  constituent  elements,  fire 
and  night..  "  Such,  opinion  teUs  us.  was  the  generation,  such  is  the 
present  existence,  such  will  be  the  end,  of  those  things  to  whkh 
men  have  given  distinguishing  names." 

In  the  trubm  "the  Ent  u,  the  Nonent  Is  not,"  5r  tort,  ^^  5r 
o(fK  Ion,  Parmenides  breaks  with  hb predecessors,  the  physicistsof 
the  Ionian  succession.  Asking  themselves— What  Is  the  material 
universe,  they  had  replied  respectively— It  is  water,  It  b  luraijb 
ri.  It  b  air.  It  is  fire.  Thus,  while  their  question  meant,  or 
ought  to  have  meant,  What  b  the  single  element  which 
underlies  the  apparent  plurality  of  the  material  world?  their 
answers,  Parmenides  conceived,  by  attributing  to  the  selected 
element  various  and  varying  qualities,  reintroduced  the  plurality 
which  the  question  sought  to  eliminate.  If  we  would  discover 
that  which  b  common  to  all  things  at  all  times,  we  must,  he 
submitted,  exclude  the  differences  of  things,  whether  simul- 
taneous or  successive.  Hence,  whereas  his  predecessors  had 
confounded  that  which  Is  universally  exbtent  with  that  which  b 
not  universally  exbtent,  he  proposed  to  distingubh  carefully 
between  that  which  b  universally  exbtent  and  that  which  b 
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not  unlvenally  existent,  between  5r  and  fii)5r.  The  fundamental 
tniism  is  the  epigrammatic  assertion  of  this  distinaion. 

In  short,  the  single  corporeal  element  of  the  Ionian  physicists 
was,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Aristotle,  a  permanent  oMa  having 
a^  which  change;  but  they  either  neglected  the  ir&ffi;  or  con- 
founded them  with  the  oiwla.  Parmcnides  sought  to  reduce  the 
variety  of  nature  to  a  single  material  element;  but  he  strictly 
discriminated  the  inconstant  r6$ii  from  the  constant  oMa,  and, 
understanding  by  "  existence  "  universal,  invariable,  immutable 
being,  refused  to  attribute  to  the  r&9ti  anything  more  than  the 
sembkmce  of  existence. 

Ha>ang  thtis  discriminated  between  the  permanent  unity  of 
nature  and  its  superficial  plurality,  Pannenidcs  proceeded  to  the 
separate  investigation  of  the  Ent  and  the  Nonent.  The  univer- 
sality of  the  Ent,  he  conceived,  necessarily  carries  with  it  certain 
characteristics.  It  is  one;  it  is  eternal;  it  is  whole  and  continu- 
ous, both  in  time  and  in  q>ace;  it  is  immovable  and  immutable; 
it  is  limited,  but  limited  only  by  itself;  it  is  evenly  extended  in 
every  direction,  and  therefore  q>hcricaL  These  propositions 
having  been  reached,  apart  from  particular  experience,  by 
reflection  upon  the  fundamental  principle,  wc  have  in  them, 
Parmenides  conceived,  a  body  of  information  resting  upon  a 
firm  basis  and  entitled  to  be  called  "truth."  Further,  the 
information  thus  obtained  is  the  sum  total  of  "  truth "; 
for,  as  **  existence  "  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  cannot  be 
attributed  to  anything  besides  the  imiversal  element,  so  nothing 
besides  the  universal  element  can  properly  be  said  to  be  "known." 

If  Parmenides's  poem  had  had  "  Being  "  for  its  subject  it 
would  doubtless  have  ended  at  this  p<MnL  Its  subjea  is, 
however,  "  Nature  ";  and  nature,  besides  its  unity,  has  lUso  the 
semblance,  if  no  more  than  the  semblance,  of  plurality.  Hence 
the  theory  of  the  unity  of  nature  is  necessarily  followed  by  a 
theory  of  its  seeming  plurality,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  variety 
and  mutation  of  things.  The  theory  of  plurality  cannot  indeed 
pretend  to  the  certainty  of  the  theory  of  unity,  being  of  necessity 
untrustworthy,  because  it  is  the  partial  and  inconstant  represen- 
tation of  that  which  is  partial  and  inconstant  in  nature.  But,  as 
the  material  world  includes,  together  with  a  real  unity,  the 
semblance  of  plurality,  so  the  theory  of  the  material  world 
includes,  together  with  the  certain  theory  of  the  former,  a 
probable  theory  of  the  latter.  "  Opinion  "  is  then  no  mere 
excrescence;  it  is  the  necessary  sequel  to  "  Truth." 

Thus,  whereas  the  lonians,  confounding  the  unity  and  the 
plurality  of  the  universe,  had  neglected  plurality,  and  the 
Pythagoreans,  contenting  themselves  with  the  reduction  of  the 
variety  of  nature  to  a  duality  or  a  scries  of  dualities,  had  neglected 
unity,  Parmenides,  taking  a  hint  from  Xenophanes,  made  the 
antagonistic  doctrines  supply  one  another's  deficiencies;  for,  as 
Xenophanes  in  his  theologicid  system  had  recognized  at  once  the 
unity  of  God  and  the  plurality  of  things,  so  Parmenides  in  his 
system  of  nature  recognized  at  once  the  rational  unity  of  the  Ent 
and  the  phenomenal  plurality  of  the  Nonent. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  Parmenides's  position  differs  from 
Zeller's  account  of  it  in  two  important  particulars.  First, 
whereas  It  has  been  assumed  above  that  Xenophanes  was 
theologian  rather  than  philosopher,  whence  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  unity  originated,  not 
with  him,  but  with  Parmenides,  Zcller,  supposing  Xenophanes 
to  have  taught,  not  merely  the  unity  of  God,  but  also  the  unity 
of  Being,  assigns  to  Parmenides  no  more  than  an  exacter  con- 
ception of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  Being,  the  justification 
of  that  doctrine,  and  the  denial  of  the  plurality  and  the  mut- 
ability of  things.  This  view  of  the  relations  of  Xenophanes  and 
Parmenides  is  not  borne  out  by  their  writings;  and,  though 
ancient  authorities  may  be  quoted  in  its  favour,  it  would  seem 
that  in  this  case  as  in  others,  they  have  fallen  into  the  easy 
mistake  of  confounding  successive  phases  of  doctrine, "  constru- 
ing the  utterances  of  the  master  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  his  scholar— the  vague  by  the  more  defim'te,  the  simpler  by 
the  more  finished  and  elaborate  theory  "  (W.  H.  Thompson). 
Secondly,  whereas  it  has  been  argued  above  that  "  Opinion  "  is 
necessarily  included  in  the  system,  Zeller,  supposing  Parmenides 


to  deny  the  Nonent  even  as  a  matter  o(  opinSoB,  leguds  tb«t  put 
of  the  poem  which  has  opinion  for  its  subject  as  bo  naore  than  a 
revised  and  improved  statement  of  the  views  oC  opponents, 
introduced  in  order  that  the  reader,  having  before  him  the  fabe 
doctrine  as  well  as  the  true  one,  may  be  led  the  more  certainly 
to  embrace  the  latter.  In  the  judgment  of  the  present  writer, 
Parmenides,  while  he  dented  the  real  eriitenfe  of  phnality, 
recognised  its  apparent  existence,  and  oonsequently,  bove>-cf 
little  value  he  might  attach  to  c^uikm,  was  bound  to  take 
account  of  it  :  "  pour  oelul  m£me  qui  nie  I'existeiice  rielle  de  la 
nature,"  says  Renouvier,  "  il  reste  encore  A  (aire  uoe  histaixe 
naturelk  de  |'apparence  et  de  I'iilusion." 

The  tfurhing  of  Parmenides  variously  ^itn^nt^^  both  his 
immediate  successors  and  subsequent  thinkers.  By  his  recof- 
nition  of  an  apparent  plurality  supplementazy  to  the  ttal  onity, 
he  effected  the  transitkm  from  the  *  monisra  "  or  "  hcaism  "  of  the 
first  physical  succession  to  the  "  pluzalnm  "  of  tbe  seoond.  Yk'hJt 
Empedodes  and  Democritus  are  careful  to  enphasae  thdr 
dissent  from  "  Truth,"  it  is  obvious  that "  Oputton  "  is  the  basis 
of  their  cosmologies.  The  doctrine  of  the  deoettfnlaess  of  **  t^ 
undisceming  eye  and  the  echoing  ear  "  soon  cstaUisbed  ilseU. 
though  the  groimds  upon  which  Empedodes,  Anaxagoras  and 
Democritus  maintained  it  were  not  those  which  were  afieged  by 
Parmenides.  Indirectly,  through  the  dialectic  of  his  popl  ati 
friend  Zcno  and  otherwise,  the  doctrine  of  the  inadequacy  cf 
sensation  led  to  the  humanist  movement,  which  for  a  tiae 
threatened  to  put  an  end  to  philosophical  and  scientific  spenU- 
tion.  But  the  positive  influence  of  Parmenides's  teaduug  «u 
not  yet  exhausted.  To  say  that  the  Platonism  of  Kato'i 
later  years,  the  Platonism  of  the  Pvmtnides^  the  PkSebms  tad 
the  TimaetUt  is  the  philosophy  of  Pannenidcs  enlaigcd  aad 
reconstituted,  may  perhaps  seem  paradoxical  in  the  face  of  tlse 
severe  critidsm  to  which  Eleatidsm  is  subjected,  not  only  is  tlse 
Parmenides,  but  also  in  the  SopkisL  The  critidsm  was,  bowenr, 
preparatory  to  a  reconstruction.  Thus  may  be  **r^"^**^  the 
selection  of  an  Eleatic  stranger  to  be  the  diief  spokcr  ia  the 
Latter,  and  of  Parmenides  himself  to  take  the  lead  in  the  lanae. 
In  the  Sophia  critidsm  predominates  over  reoonstractioo.  tte 
Zcnonian  logic  being  turned  against  the  Parmenides  meiM^f%c 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  seed 
revision:  see  241  D,  244  B  seq.,  257  B  seq.,  258  D.  In  pankaUr. 
Plato  taxes  Parmenides  with  his  inconsistency  in  attribati=s 
(as  he  certainly  did)  to  the  fimdamental  onity  cxlensiaB  and 
spheridty,  so  that "  the  worshipped  5r  is  after  all  a  pitiful  ^  ir  ** 
(W.  H.  Thompson).  In  the  Parmenides  leconstjactiaft  pec- 
dominates  over  criticism — the  letter  d  Eleatidsn  bciag  hce 
represented  by  Zeno,  its  spixii,  as  Plato  conceived  it,  by  Paiso 
ides.  Not  the  least  important  of  the  results  «^««««**>  ia  t>ji 
dialogue  is  the  discovery  that,  whereas  the  doctiine  d  tbe 
" one"  and  the  " many  "  is  suiddal  and  barren  so  long  as  ibe 
"solitary  one"  and  the  "indefinitdy  many"  are  afasoktcV 
separated  (137  C  seq.  and  163  B  seq.),  it  becomes  cooaisteM  tsi 
fruitful  as  soon  as  a  "  definiu  plurality  "  is  intczpolated  betvees 
them  (142  B  seq.,  157  B  seq.,  160  B  seq.).  In  slwit,  Pazmeads 
was  no  idealist,  but  Plato  recognised  in  him,  mad  rightly,  the 
precursor  of  idealism. 

BiBLiocaAPHT.— The  frasments  have  been  akafaUy  cdiled  bv 
H.  Dicls,  in  Parmenides  Lel^tBiickt,  gnedkistA  «.  de^sA  {Betta. 
1897).  with  commentary:  in  Pedarum  fkSUtamfkerwm  Jngma^ 
with  brief  Latin  notciL  critical  and  iaterpretative  (Bcna.  140^  . 
and  in  Die  FragmeHte  a.  Versokratiker  (Berlin.  2od  cd.,  1906;  «"* 
German  trai^tion);  and  DicU*  text  is  rcpnxluced  wkh  a  hr\:ai 
Latin  commentary  in  Ritter  and  Prcllera  Histmia  pkdurf*  u 
graecae  (8th  cd.,  revised  by  E.  Wellmann,  Gocha.   169s},    TV 

Shtlosophical  system  is  expounded  and  discussed  by  fc.  7*.-k' 
^  Pkuosopkie  d.  Criecken  (5th  cd.,  Lelpcig.   iSjai;   £3^.  n  • 
London,    1881);   by  T.    Gompen,   Crieckistke    Deuker   (U -- . 
1896:    Eiiff.  trans..  London,    looi):   and    by  J.  Btnaet.   t-  • 
Creek  PhiJosophit  (London,  1908}.     For  the  cosmoloKy,  see  A  t 
Krische,  D.  tkeoiogiscken  Lehren  d.  frieckiuhen  Denktr  (Cdtr-v  "v 
1840).    On  the  relationa  of  Eleatiasm  and  Platooiaak  see  ^  ^i- 
Thompson.  "On  PUto*s  Sopkist;*  ia  the  J^mrmi  «r  PkMrq 
viii.  303  seq.     For  other  texts*  tiansbtioaa,  fwiiiBtai'si  a>« 
monographs   ace   the   excellent    bibliography    ooataand   ia  tte 
Gmndriss  d,  GesckickU  d.  Pkilcsopkie  of   Uberwg   aad 
(loth  ed.,  Berlin,  1909;  Eng.  Transb,  London,  iSSo).       QH  JaJ 
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PARNAHTBA,  or  Pa&nahiba,  a  port  of  the  sUte  of  Piauhy, 
Brazil,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pamahyba  river,  250  m.  below 
the  c  pital,  Therezina.  Pop.  of  the  municipality  (1890),  44x5. 
Pamahyba  is  situated  at  the  point  where  the  most  easterly  of  the 
delta  outlets,  or  channels,  called  the  Rio  Iguarassfi,  branches  oS 
from  the  main  stream.  All  the  outlet  rhannds  of  the  river  are 
obstructed  by  bars  built  up  by  the  strong  current  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  only  vessels  of  light  draught  can  enter.  The 
town  has  some  well-constructed  buildings  of  the  old  Portuguese 
type,  including  two  churches  and  a  fine  hospitaL  Pamahyba 
is  the  conunercial  entrep6t  of  the  state.  It  exports  hides, 
goat-skins,  cotton  and  tobacco,  chiefly  through  the  small 
port  of  Amarracao,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Iguarassii,  xx  m. 
distant. 

PARNASSUS  (mod.  XstfAMcra  or  I«iM),ii  mountain  of  Greece, 
8070  ft.,  in  the  south  of  Phods,  rising  over  the  town  of  Delphi. 
It  had  several  prominent  peaks,  the  chief  known  as  Tithorea 
and  Lycoreia  (whence  the  modem  name).  Parnassus  was  one 
of  the  most  holy  mountains  in  Greece,  hallowed  by  the  worship 
of  Apollo,  of  the  Muses,  and  of  the  Corydan  nymphs,  and  by  the 
orgies  of  the  Bacchantes.  Two  projecting  cliffs^^named  the 
Phaedriadae,  frame  the  gorge  in  which  the  Castalian  spring 
flows  out,  and  just  to  the  west  of  this,  on  a  shelf  above  the  ravine 
of  the  Pleistus,  is  the  site  of  the  Pythian  shrine  of  Apollo  and  the 
Delphic  orade.  The  Corydan  cave  is  on  the  plateau  between 
Ddphi  and  the  summit. 

PARNASSUS  PLATS,  a  series  of  three  scholastic  entertain- 
ments peiiormed  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  between 
X597  and  X603. .  They  are  satirical  in  character  and  aim  at 
setting  forth  the  wretched  state  of  scholars  and  the  small  respect 
paid  to  learning  by  the  world  at  large,  as  exemplified  in  the 
adventures  of  two  university  men,  Philomusus  and  Studioso. 
The  first  part.  The  Pilgrimage  to  Parnassus,  describes  allegori- 
cally  their  four  year's  journey  to  Parnassus,  i.e.  their  progress 
through  the  university  course  of  logic,  rhetoric,  &c.,  and  tht 
temptations  set  before  them  by  their  meeting  with  Madido,  a 
drunkard,  Stupido,  a  puritan  who  hates  learning,  Amoretto,  a 
lover,  and  Ingenioso,  a  disappointed  studenL  The  play  was 
doubtless  originally  intended  to  stand  alone,  but  the  favour 
with  which  it  was  received  led  to  the  writing  of  a  sequd,  The 
Return  from  Parnassus^  which  deals  with  the  adventures  of 
the  two  students  after  the  completion  of  their  studies  at  the 
university,  and  shows  them  discovering  by  bitter  experience  of 
how  little  pecuniary  value  their  learning  is.  They  again  meet 
Ingenioso,  who  is  making  a  scanty  living  by  the  press,  but  is 
on  the  search  for  a  patron,  as  well  as  a  new  character,  Luxurioso. 
All  four  now  leave  the  university  for  London,  while  a  draper,  a 
tailor  and  a  tapster  lament  their  unpaid  bills.  Philomusus  and 
Studioso  find  work  resi>ectivdy  as  a  sexton  and  a  tutor  in  a 
merchant's  family,  while  Luxurioso  becomes  a  writer  and  singer 
of  ballads.  In  the  meanwhile  Ingenioso  has  met  with  a  patron, 
a  coxcombical  fellow  named  Gullio,  for  whom  he  composes 
amorous  verses  in  the  style  of  Chaucer,  Spenser  and  Shake- 
speare, the  last  alone  being  to  the  patron's  satisfaction.  Gullio 
is  indeed  a  great  admirer  of  Shakespeare,  and  in  hi^  conversations 
with  Ingenioso  we  have  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  early 
allusions  to  him. 

A  further  sequel,  The  Second  Part  of  the  Return  from  Parnassus, 
or  the  Scourge  of  Simony,  is  a  more  ambitious,  and  from  every 
point  of  view  more  interesting,  production  than  the  two  earlier 
pieces.  In  it  we  again  meet  with  Ingenioso,  now  become  a 
satirist,  who  on  pretence  of  discussing  a  recently-published 
collection  of  extracts  from  contemporary  poetry,  John  Boden- 
ham's  Belvedere,  briefly  criticizes,  or  rather  dujacterizes,  a 
number  of  writers  of  the  day,  among  them  being  Spenser, 
Constable,  Drayton,  John  Davies,  Marston,  Marlowe,  Jonson, 
Shakespeare  and  Nashe—the  last  of  whom  is  referred  to  as  dead. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  detail  the  plot  of  the  play,  and  it  can  only 
be  said  that  Philomusus  and  Studioso,  having  tried  all  means 
of  earning  a  b'ving,  abandon  any  further  attempt  to  turn  their 
iraming  to  account  and  determine  to  become  shepherds.   Several 


new  characters  are  introduced  in  this  part,  real  persons  such  as 
Danter,  the  printer,  Richard  Burbage  and  William  Kemp,  the 
actors,  as  wcU  as  such  abstractions  as  Furor  Poeticus  and  Pkaa- 
tasma.  The  second  title  of  the  piece, "  The  Scourge  of  Simony," 
is  justified  by  a  sub-plot  dealing  with  the  attempts  of  one, 
Acadcmico,  to  obtain  a  living  from  an  ignorant  country  patron. 
Sir  Roderick,  who,  however,  presents  it,  on  the  reoommaDdaiioo 
of  his  son  Amoretto,  who  has  been  bribed,  to  a  nom-university 
man  Inunerito. 

The  three  pieces  have  but  small  literary  and  dramatic  value, 
their  importance  consisting  almost  wholly  in  the  allusions  to, 
and  criticisms  of  contemporary  literature.  Their  author  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  fairly  certain,  from  the  evidence  of  genenl 
style,  as  well  as  some  peculiarities  of  language,  that  they  are 
the  work  of  the  same  writer.  The  only  name  which  has  bees 
put  forward  with  any  reasonable  probability  is  that  of  John  Day, 
whose  claim  has  been  supported  with  much  ingenuity  by 
Professor  I.  GoUancz  (see  full  discussion  in  Dr  A.  W.  Ward's 
Eng.  Dram.  Lit.  iL  640,  note  2),  but  the  question  still  awaits 
definitive  solution. 

As  to  the  date  there  is  more  evidence.  The  three  pieces  were 
evidently  performed  at  Christmas  of  different  yean,  the  last 
being  not  later  than  Chiistmas  x6oa,  as  is  shown  by  the  rdtf- 
ences  to  (^ueen  Elizabeth,  while  the  Pilgrimage  mentions  books 
not  printed  until  1598,  and  hence  can  hardly  have  been  earlier 
than  that  year.  The  prologue  of  2  Return  states  that  that  play 
had  been  written  for  the  preceding  year,  and  also,  in  a  passa^ 
of  which  the  reading  is  somewhat  doubtful,  implies  that  the 
whole  series  had  extended  over  four  years.  Thus  we  arrive  at 
either  X599,  x6oo  and  x6oa,  or  1598,  1599  and  x6ox,  as,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  likdy  dates  of  performance.  Mr  Fleay,  ca 
grounds  which  do  not  seem  condusive,  dates  them  1598,  x6ox 
and  x6o3. 

The  question  of  how  far  the  characters  are  meant  to  represent 
actual  persons  has  been  much  discussed.  Mr  Fleay  maiwtafM 
that  the  whole  is  a  personal  satire,  his  identifications  of  the  chief 
characters  in  2  Return  being  (i)  Ingenioso,  Thomas  Kashe^ 

(3)  Furor  Poeticus,  J.  Marston,  (3)  Phantasma,  Sir  John  Davies, 

(4)  Philomusus,  T.  Lodge,  (5)  Studioso,  Drayton.  Pkolessor 
GoUancz  identifies  Judido  with  Heniy  Chettle  (Ptoc  of  BriL 
Acad.,  I905-X904,p.  3oa).  Dr  Ward,  while  rejecting  Mr  Fleay  s 
identifications  as  a  whole,  considers  that  by  the  time  the  final 
part  was  written  the  author  may  have  more  or^less  identified 
Ingenioso  with  Nashe,  though  the  character  waa  not  onginaBy 
conceived  with  this  intention.  This  is  of  course  possible,  aod 
the  fact  that  Ingenioso  himself  speaks  in  praise  of  Nashe,  who  is 
regarded  as  dead,  is  not  an  insuperable  objection.  We  moA 
not,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  the  author  was  evidenily 
very  familiar  with  Nashe's  works,  and  that  all  three  parts,  not 
only  in  the  speeches  of  Ingenioso,  but  throughout,  are  full  of 
reminiscences  of  his  writings. 

BiBUOGRAPBT.— The  only  part  of  the  tiiiotgy  which  was 
at  an  early  date  was  2  Return,  called  simply  71hc  Rttatmfrom  Ps 
sus,  or  the  Scourge  of  Simony  (1606),  two  editioiu  bcaruc  the 
date.  This  has  been  Beveral  times  reprinted,  the  best  aeoaase 
edition  bdng  that  of  Professor  Arber  m  the  **  English  S^obn' 
Library  "  (1879).  Manuscript  copies  of  all  three  plays  were  foaad 
among  T.  Hearae's  papers  m  the  Bodleian  by  the  Rev.  W*.  D. 
Macray  and  were  printed  by  him  in  1886  (the  bst  from  one  oi  tbe 
editions  of  x6o6,  collated  with  the  MS.).  A  recent  edition  in  noden 
spelling  by  Mr  O.  Smeaton  in  the  "  Temple  Dramatises "  u  d 
httle  value.  All  questions  connected  with  the  play  have  beea 
elaborately  discussed  by  Dr  W.  LQhr  in  a  dia«atatiaa  estkkd 
Die  drei  catnbridger  Sfnele  vom  Pomass  (Kid,  1900).  Sec  aim. 
Dr  Ward's  English  Dramatic  Literature,  iL  633^643;  F.  G.  Flc«>'s 
Biog.  Chron.  of  the  Eng.  Drama,  u.  347-355-  (R-  B.  McK.) 


PARNELU  CHARLES  STEWART  (t846-x89i),  Irish  Ni 
alist  leader,  was  bom  at  Avondale,  Co.  Wicklow,  on  the  37th 
of  June  X846.  His  father  was  John  Henry  Pamdl,  a  coostiy 
gentleman  of  strong.  Nationalist  and  Liboal  sympathies,  who 
married  in  1834  Delia  Tudor,  daughter  of  ComnKKlore  Gharies 
Stewart  of  the  United  States  navy.  The  Pamell  fam2br  was  oi 
English  origin,  and  more  than  one  of  its  members  attaiaed  civic 
note  at  Congleton  in  Cheshire  under  the  Stuarts  axul  diaing  the 
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naouweihlL  Among  them  wis  Tbomas  FamcO,  who 
ated  to  Irdand  after  the  Rcstontioii.  He  had  two  sons, 
BBSS  Fundi  the  poet  and  John  Parnell,  who  became  an 
I  judge.  From  the  latter  Oiarles  Stewart  Pamell  was 
lily  descended  in  the  fifth  generation.  Sir  John  Pamell, 
icdlor  of  the  eichequer  in  Grattan's  pariiament,  and  one  of 
annell's  lieutenants  in  the  pariiament  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  grandson  of  Pamell  the  judge.  The  estate  of  Avondale 
settled  on  him  by  a  friend  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  his 
igest  son  William  (grandfather  of  Charles  Stewart  Pamell). 
ddest  son  was  imbecile.  His  second  son  was  Sir  Henry 
idU,  a  noted  politician  and  financier  in  the  early  part  of  the 

century,  who  held  office  under  Grey  and  Melbourne,  and 
:  being  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Con^eton,  died  by  his 
hand  in  1843.  William  Pamell  was  a  keen  student  of  Irish 
ics,  with  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  popubr  side,  and  in 
;  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the  Causes 
Popular  Discontents,"  which  was  favourably  noticed  by 
icy  Smith  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Thus  by  birth  and 
atry,  and  c^>ecially  by  the  influence  of  his  mother,  who 
rited  a  hatred  of  England  from  her  father,  Charles  Stewart 
fteO  was,  as  it  were,  dedicated  to  the  Irish  national  cause. 
«ras  of  En^ish  extraction,  a  landowner,  and  a  Protestant, 
cated  at  private  schools  in  England  and  at  Magdalen 
ege,  Cambridge,  his  temperament  and  demeanour  were 
nlarly  un-Irish  on  the  surface — reserved,  cold,  repellent  and 
BotionaL  He  appears  to  have  been  rather  turbulent  as  a 
lol'boy,  contentious,  insubordinate,  and  not  over-scrupulous. 
Vas  fond  of  cricket  and  devoted  to  mathematics,  but  had 
e  taste  for  other  studies  or  other  games.  He  was  subject 
nmnambidism,  and  liable  to  severe  fits  of  depression — ^facts 
^t  taktn  in  connexion  with  the  existence  of  mental  affliction 
'Jl^  hb  ancestors,  with  his  love  of  solitude  and  mystery,  and 
^'^^^'hidble  superstitions  about  omens,  numbers  and  the  like, 
^  Pcriiaps  suggest  that  his  own  mental  equilibrium  was  not 
^*  tUhk.  He  was  as  little  at  home  in  an  English  school  or 
^'^^  university  as  he  was  afterwards  in  the  House  of 
^ns.  "  These  English,"  he  said  to  his  brother  at  school, 
|/^  OS  because  we  are  Irish;  but  we  must  stand  up  to  them. 

*  'Ae  Way  to  treat  an  Englishman — stand  up  to  him."  ' 
r™  Was  not  an  active  politician  in  his  early  years.    He 
;*^^^tion  as  a  Nationalist  and  even  as  a  potential  rebel 

^  **ecution  of  the  "  Manchester  Martyrs  "  in  1867,  but 
j[^*  Ujitil  some  years  afterwards  that  he  resolved  to  enter 
~'^^-  In  the  meanwhile  he  paid  a  lengthened  visit  to 
'^**    States.    At  the  general  election  of  1874  he  desired 

*^*'  the  coimty  of  Wicklow,  of  which  he  was  high  sheriff 
'^^^  The  lord-lieutenant  declined  to  relieve  him  of  his 
'^^'^^  office,  and  his  brother  John  stood  in  his  place,  but 
^^«s^ul  at  the  polL  Shortly  after^'ards  a  bye-election 
Dublin,  owing  to  Colonel  Taylor  having  accepted 
Disraeli  government,  and  Pamell  resolved  to  oppose 
pportcr  of  Isaac  Butt,  but  was  heavily  beaten.  He 
r,  elected  for  Meath  in  the  spring  of  1875. 
scrupulously  respected  the  dignity  of  parliament 
""  *" "Editions  and  courtesy  of  debate.  He  looked  very 
1.^  "^  he  method  of  "  obstruction  " — a  method  invented 
Ji^  %nembcrs  of  the  Conservative  party  in  opposition  to 
^^-*^adstone  Administration.  Pamell,  however,  entered 
^^  as  a  virtual  rebel  who  knew  that  physical  force  was 
^  "^»  but  believed  that  political  exasperation  might  attain 
^^  results.  He  resolved  to  nuke  obstmction  in  parlia- 
-  ^Vic  work  of  outrage  in  the  country,  to  set  the  church- 
_^jK — to  borrow  Mr  Gladstone's  metaphor — and  to  keep 
^^  iri  season  and  out  of  season  in  the  ears  of  the  House  of 
l^^*     He  did  not  choose  to  condemn  outrages  to  gratify 

^tsaism  of  Englbh  members  of  parliament.  He  couricd 
^'^^ce  of  the  physical  force  party,  and  he  had  to  pay  the 
'^^  U.  He  invented  and  encouraged  "  boycotting,"  and 
^^  discourage  outrage.  When  a  supporter  in  America 
,  \iim  twenty-five  dollars,  "  five  for  bread  and  twenty  for 
^  accepted  the  gift,  and  he  subsequently  told  the  story 


on  at  least  one  Irish  platform.  In  the  ooune  of  the  negotiations 
in  1882,  which  resulted  in  what  was  known  as  the  Kilmainham 
Treaty,  he  wrote  to  Captain  O'Shea:  "  U  the  arrears  question 
be  settled  upon  the  lines  indicated  by  us,  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  exerticms  we  should  be  able  to  make  strenuously  and 
unremittingly  would  be  effective  in  stopping  outrages  and 
intimidation  of  all  kinds."  This  is  at  least  an  admission  that 
he  had,  or  could  place,  hii  hand  on  the  stop-valve,  even  if  it  be 
not  open  to  the  gloss  placed  on  it  by  Captain  O'Shea  in  a  conver- 
sation repeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr  Forster,  "  that 
the  conspiracy  which  has  been  used  to  get  up  boycotting  snd 
outrage  wiU  now  be  used  to  put  them  down." 

In  1877  Pamell  entered  on  an  organized  course  of  obstruction. 
He  and  Mr  Joseph  Gillis  Biggar,  one  of  his  henchmen,  were 
gradually  joined  by  a  snull  band  of  the  more  advanced  Home 
Rulers,  and  occasionally  assisted  up  to  a  certain  point  by  one  or 
two  English  members.  Butt  was  practically  deposed  and 
worried  into  his  grave.  William  Shaw,  a  "transient  and  em- 
barrassed phantom,"  was  elected  in  his  place,  but  Pamell  became 
the  real  leader  of  a  Nationalist  party.  The  original  Home  Rule 
party  was  split  in  twain,  and  after  the  general  election  of  1880 
the  more  moderate  section  of  it  ceased  to  exist.  Obstruction 
in  Pamell's  hands  was  no  mere  weapon  of  delay  and  exaspera- 
tion; it  was  a  calculated  poh'cy,  the  initial  stage  of  a  campaign 
designed  to  show  the  malcontents  in  Ireland  and  their  kinsmen 
in  other  lands  that  Butt's  strictly  constitutional  methods  were 
quite  helpless,  but  that  the  parliamentary  armoury  still  contained 
weapooi  whidi  he  could  so  handle  as  to  convince  the  Irish  people 
and  even  the  Fenian  and  other  physical  force  societies  that  the 
way  to  Irish  legislative  independence  lay  through  the  House  of 
Conunons.  The  Fenians  were  hard  to  convince,  but  in  the 
autunm  of  x  87  7  Pamell  persuaded  the  Home  Rule  Confederation 
of  Great  Britain  (an  association  founded  by  Butt,  but  largely 
supported  by  Fenians)  to  depose  Butt  from  its  presidency  and 
to  elect  himself  in  his  place.  He  defined  his  attitude  quite 
clearly  in  a  speech  delivered  in  New  York  early  in  1880:  "  A 
trae  revolutionary  movement  in  Ireland  should,  in  my  opinion, 
partake  both  of  a  constitutional  and  illegal  character.  It  should 
be  both  an  open  and  a  secret  organization,  using  the  constitution 
for  its  own  purposes,  but  also  taking  advantage  of  its  secret 
combiiuition."  Pamell's  opportunity  came  with  the  general 
election  of  x88o,  which  displaced  the  Conservative  government 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  restored  Mr  Gladstone  to  power  with  a 
majority  strong  enough  at  the  outset  to  overpower  the  OpixKition, 
even  should  the  latter  be  reinforced  by  the  whole  of  Pamell's 
contingent.  Distress  was  acute  in  Ireland,  and  famine  was 
imminent.  Ministers  had  taken  measures  to  relieve  the  situation 
before  the  dissolution  was  announced,  but  Lord  Beaconsfield 
had  warned  the  country  that  there  was  a  danger  ahead  in 
Ireland  "  in  its  ultimate  results  scarcely  less  disastrous  than 
pestilence  and  famine. ...  A  portion  of  its  population  is  attempt- 
ing to  sever  the  constitutional  tie  which  unites  it  to  Great 
Britain  in  that  bond  which  has  favoured  the  power  and  prosperity 
•of  both.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  men  of  light  and  leading  will 
resist  this  destructive  doctrine."  The  Liberal  party  and  its 
leaders  retorted  that  they  were  as  strongly  opi>osed  to  Home 
Rule  as  their  opponents,  but  Lord  Beaconsfield 's  manifesto 
undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  alienating  the  Irish  vote  in  the 
Englbh  constituencies  from  the  Tory  party  and  throwing  it  on 
the  side  of  the  Liberal  candidates.  This  was  Pamell's  deliberate 
policy.  He  would  have  no  alliance  with  either  English'  party. 
He  would  support  each  in  tum  with  a  sole  regard  to  the  balance 
of  political  power  in  parliament  and  a  fixed  determination  to 
hold  it  in  his  own  hands  if  he  could.  From  the  time  that  he 
became  its  leader  the  Home  Rule  party  sat  together  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  always  on  the  Opposition  side. 

In  the  government  formed  by  Mr  Gladstone  in  x88o  Lord 
Cowper  became  viceroy  and  Mr  W.  E.  Forster  chief  secretary 
for  Ireland.  The  outlook  was  gloomy  enough,  but  the  Gladstone 
government  do  not  seem  to  have  anticipated,  as  Peel  anticipated 
in  1841,  that  Ireland  would  be  their  difficulty.  Yet  the  Land 
League  had  been  formed  by  Michael  Davitt  and  others  in  the 
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autumn  of  1879  for  the  purpose  of  agrarian  agitation,  and 
Farncll  after  some  hesitation  had  given  it  his  sanction.  He 
visited  the  United  States  at  the  dose  of  1879.  It  was  then  and 
there  that  the  "  new  departure  " — the  alliance  of  the  open  and 
the  secret  organizations — ^was  confirmed  and  consolidated. 
Pamell  obtained  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  Gan-na- 
Gael,  a  revolutionary  organisation  of  the  American-Irish,  and  the 
Land  League  began  to  absorb  all  the  more  violent  spirits  in 
Ireland,  though  the  Fenian  brotherhood  still  held  officially  aloof 
from  it.  As  soon  as  the  general  election  was  announced  Pamell 
returned  to  Ireland  in  order  to  direct  the  campaign  in  person. 
Though  he  had  supported  the  Liberals  at  the  dection,  he  soon 
found  himself  in  conflict  with  a  government  which  could  neither 
tolerate  disturbance  nor  countenance  a  Nationalist  agitation, 
and  he  entered  on  the  struggle  with  forces  organized,  with  money 
in  his  chest,  and  with  a  definite  but  still  undeveloped  plan  of 
action.  The  prevailing  distress  increased  and  outrages  began 
to  multiply.  A  fresh  Relief  Bill  was  introduced  by  the  govern- 
tnent,  and  in  order  to  stave  off  a  measure  to  prevent  evictions 
introduced  by  the  Irish  party,  Mr  Forster  consented  to  add 
a  clause  to  the  Relief  Bill  for  giving  compensation  in  certain 
circumstances  to  tenants  evicted  tor  non-pa3rment  of  rent.  This 
clause  was  afterwards  embodied  in  a  separate  measure  known  as 
the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  which  after  a  stormy 
career  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  summarily  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  whole  Irish  question  was  once  more  opened  up  in  its 
more  dangerous  and  more  exasperating  form.  It  became 
dear  that  the  land  question — supposed  to  have  been  settled  by 
Mr  Ghidstone's  Act  of  1870— would  have  to  be  reconsidered  in  all 
its  bearings,  and  a  commission  Was  appointed  for  the  purposed 
In  Irdand  things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Evictions  increased 
and  outrages  were  multiplied.  Intimidations  and  boycotting 
were  rampant.  As  the  winter  wore  on,  Mr  Forster  persuaded  his 
colleagues  that  exceptional  measures  were  needed.  An  abortive 
prosecution  of  PamcU  and  some  of  his  leading  colleagues  had  by 
this  time  intensified  the  situation.  Parliament  was  summoned 
early,  and  a  Coerdon  Bill  for  one  year,  practically  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  allowing  the  arrest  of  suspects 
at  the  discretion  of  the  government,  was  introduced,  to  be 
followed  shortly  by  an  Arms  Bill.  Pamell  regarded  the  measure 
as  a  dedaration  of  war,  and  met  it  in  that  spiriL  Its  discus»on 
was  doggedly  obstructed  at  every  stage,  and  on  one  ooasion  the 
debate  was  only  brought  to  a  dose,  after  lasting  for  forty-one 
hours,  by  the  Speaker's  claiming  to  interpret  the  general  sense 
of  the  house  and  resolving  to  put  the  question  without  further 
discussion.  The  rules  of  procedure  were  then  amended  afresh 
in  a  very  drastic  sense,  and  as  soon  as  the  bill  was  passed  Mr 
Gladstone  introduced  a  new  Land  Bill,  which  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  session.  PameU  accepted  it  with  many  reserves. 
He  could  not  ignore  its  concessions,  and  was  not  disposed  to 
undervalue  them,  but  he  had  to  make  it  clear  to  the  revolutionary 
party,  whose  support  was  indispensable,  that  he  regarded  it 
only  as  a  payment  on  accotmt,  even  from  the  agrarian  point  of 
view,  and  no  payment  at  ail  from  the  national  point  of  view. 
Accordingly  the  Land  League  at  his  instigation  determined  to 
"  test "  the  act  by  advising  tenants  in  general  to  refrain  from 
taking  their  cases  into  court  until  certain  cases  selected  by  the 
Land  League  had  been  decided.  The  government  treated  this 
policy,  which  was  certainly  not  designed  to  make  the  act  work 
freely  and  benefidally,  as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  intercept  its 
benefits  and  to  keep  the  Irish  people  in  subjection  to  the  Land 
League;  and  on  this  and  other  grounds — notably  the  attitude  of 
the  League  and  its  leaders  towards  crime  and  outrage — Pamell 
was  arrested  under  the  Coerdon  Act  and  lodged  in  Kilmainham 
gaol  (October  17,  1881). 

Parnell  in  prison  at  once  became  more  powerful  for  evil  than 
he  had  ever  been,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  outside.  He  may 
have  known  that  the  policy  of  Mr  Forster  was  little  favoured 
by  several  of  his  colleagues,  and  he  probably  calculated  that  the 
detention  of  large  numbers  of  suspects  without  cause  assigned 
and  without  trial  would  sooner  or  later  create  opposition  in 


Engknd.  Mr  Forster  had  assured  his  colleagues  and  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  power  of  arbitrary  arrest  would  enaUe  the 
police  to  lay  thdr  hands  on  the  chief  agents  of  disturbance,  and 
it  was  Pamell's  policy  to  show  that  so  long  as  the  grievances  of 
the  Irish  tenants  remained  unredressed  no  number  of  arrests 
could  either  check  the  tide  of  outrage  or  restore  the  country  to 
tranquillity.  Several  of  his  leading  colleagues  followed  him  into 
captivity  at  Kilmainham,  and  the  Land  League  was  diaolvcd, 
its  treasurer,  Patrick  Egan,  escaping  to  Paris  and  cairying  with 
him  its  books  and  accounts.  Before  it  was  formally  sap^tsaed 
the  League  had  issued  a  manifesto,  signed  by  Famell  and  sevetzl 
of  his  fdlow-prisoners,  calling  upon  the  tenants  to  pay  no  rents 
until  the  government  had  restored  the  constitutkwal  ri^ts  ol 
the  pec^Ie.  Disoounged  by  the  priests,  the  No-Rent  manifesto 
had  little  effect,  but  it  embittered  the  struggle  and  esaspeiatcd 
the  temper  of  the  pe<^le  on  both  sides  of  the  Irish  ChannH 

Lord  Cowper  and  Mr  Forster  were  compelled  to  ask  for  a 
renewal  of  the  Coercion  Act  with  enlarged  powen.  But  there 
were  members  of  the  cabinet  who  had  only  accepted  it  with 
rductance,  and  were  now  convinced  not  only  that  it  had  faikd, 
but  that  It  could  never  succeed.  A  modus  tioendi  was  desired 
on  both  sides.  Negotiations  were  set  on  foot  through  the  agency 
of  Captain  O'Shea — at  that  time  and  for  long  afterwards  a  firm 
political  and  personal  friend  of  P&mell,  but  ultimately  his  acnsc 
in  the  divorce  court— and  afta  a  somewhat  intricate  ooacse 
th^  resulted  in  what  was  known  as  the  Kilmainham  Treaty. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  informal  agreement,  PamcU  and  two  of 
his  friends  were  to  be  released  at  once,  the  understanding  being, 
as  Mr  Gladstone  stated  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Cowper,  "  that  Fkraefl 
and  his  friends  are  ready  to  abandon  '  No  R^t '  fonaafly,  and 
to  declare  against  outrage  energetically,  intimidation  indadcd. 
if  and  when  the  government  announce  a  satisfactory  plan  for 
dealing  with  arrears."  Pamell's  own  version  of  the  oiMla- 
standing  has  been  quoted  above.  It  also  induded  a  hope  that 
the  government  would  allow  the  Coercion  Act  to  lapse  and  govna 
the  country  by  the  same  laws  as  in  Eni^and.  Famdl  and  his 
friends  were  xdeased,  and  Lord  Cowper  and  Mr  Forster  at  <ace 
resigned. 

The  Phoenix  Park  murdcs  (May  6,  1883)  followed  (see  In- 
land:  History),    Psmell  was  prostrated  by  this  catastrophe. 
In  a  public  manifesto  to  the  Irish  people  he  declared  that  "  u> 
act  has  ever  been  perpetrated  in  our  country,  during  the  exdtirg 
Btmggle  for  social  and  political  rights  of  the  past  fifty  years,  that 
has  so  stained  the  name  of  hospitable  Ireland  as  this  oowan^T 
and  unprovoked  assassination  of  a  friendly  stranger."    Privaidy 
to  his  own  friends  and  to  Mr  Gladstone  he  expressed  his  desire 
to  withdraw  from  public  life.    There  were  those  who  bdievcd 
that  neverthdess  he  was  privy  to  the  InvindUe  ooo^KTwy. 
There  is  some  prima  fade  foundation  for  this  bdief  in  the 
indifference  he  had  always  disqslayed  towards  crime  and  outrage 
when  crime  and  outrage  could  be  made  to  serve  his  pozpose; « 
his  equivood  relation  to  the  more  violent  and  unscnipuloiis  funs 
of  Irish  sedition,  and  in  the  fact  that  Byrne,  an  official  of  the 
Land  League,  was  in  collusion  with  the  Invindbles,  that  the 
knives  with  which  the  murder  was  done  had  been  ooooealed  a: 
the  offices  of  the  Land  League  in  London,  and  had  been  coavefcd 
to  Dublin  by  Byrne's  wife.    But  the  maxim  is  JocU  cm  proia 
disallows  these  suspidons.    Pamell  gained  nothiitg  by  the 
murders,  and  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  lost  everythfug.    A  &ev 
Crimes  Bill  was  introduced  and  made  (^>erative  for  a  period  cj 
three  years.    A  regime  of  renewed  coerdon  was  maintained  by 
Lord  Spencer  and  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  (jeorge)  Trewlyan,  vho 
had  succeeded  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  in  the  office  «tf  ddd 
secretary;  Irdand  was  tortured  for  three  years  by  the  necessary 
severity  of  its  administration,  and  England  was  cxaspented  by 
a  succession  of  dynamite  outrages  organised  chiefly  in  Aaenca. 
which  Pamell  was  poweriess  to  prevent.     The  Phoezax  Pxzi 
murders  did  more  than  any  other  inddent  of  his  time  aad  carter 
to  frustrate  Pamell's  policy  and  render  Home  Ruk  impossible. 

For  more  than  two  years  after  the  Phoenix  Park  nodes 
Pamdl's  influence  in  pariiament,  and  even  in  IrcUnd.  vs 
only  intermittently  and  not  very  energetically  canted    His 
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measures  and  fresh  coerdve  legislation.  Mr  Balfotir  became 
chief  secretary,  and  early  in  the  session  of  1887  the  new  measure 
was  introduced  and  carried.  Pamell  took  no  very  prominent 
part  in  resisting  it.  In  the  course  of  the  spring  The  Times  had 
begun  publishing  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "  Pamellism  and 
Crime,"  on  lines  following  Mx  Forster's  indiament  of  Pamell  in 
1883,  though  with  much  greater  detail  of  circumstance  and 
accusation.  Some  of  the  charges  were  undoubtedly  well  founded, 
some  were  exaggerated,  some  were  merely  the  colourable  fictions 
of  polittcal  prepossession,  pronounced  to  be  not  proven  by  the 
special  commission  which  ultimately  inquired  into  them.  One 
of  the  articles,  which  appeared  on  the  i8th  of  April,  was  accom- 
panied  by  the  facsimile  of  a  letter  purporting  to  be  signed  but 
not  written  by  Pamell,  in  which  he  apologized  for  his  attitude 
on  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  and  specially  excused  the  murder 
of  Mr  Burke.  On  the  same  evening,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Pamell  declared  the  letter  to  be  a  forgery,  and  denied  that  he 
had  ever  written  any  letter  to  that  effect.  He  was  not  believed, 
and  the  second  reading  of  the  Crimes  Act  followed.  Later  in  the 
session  the  attention  of  the  house  was  again  called  to  the  subject, 
and  it  was  invited  by  Sir  Charles  Lewis,  an  Ulster  member  and 
a  bitter  antagonist  of  the  Nationalists,  to  declare  the  charges 
of  The  Times  a  breach  of  privilege,  llie  govemment  noet  this 
proposal  by  an  offer  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  libel  action  agaSnsl 
Tke  Times  to  be  brought  on  behalf  of  the  Iri^  members  incrimi- 
nated. This  offer  was  refused.  Mr  Gladstone  then  proposed 
that  a  select  committee  should  inquire  into  the  charges,  including 
the  letter  attributed  to  Pamell,  and  to  this  Pamell  assented. 
But  the  govemment  rejected  the  proposaL  For  the  rest, 
Pamell  continued  to  maintain  for  the  most  part  an  attitude  of 
moderation,  reserve  and  retreat,  though  he  more  than  once  came 
forward  to  protest  against  the  harshnen  of  the  Irish  administra- 
tion and  to  plead  for  further  remedial  legislation.  In  July  188S 
he  announced  that  Mr  Cecil  Rhodes  had  sent  him  a  sum  of 
£10,000  in  support  of  the  Home  Rule  movement,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  Irish  representation  should  be  retained  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  any  future  measure  dealing  with  the 
question.  About  the  same  time  the  question  of  "  Pamellism 
and  Crime"  again  became  acute.  Mr  F.  H.  O'Donnell,  an 
ex-M.P.  and  former  member  of  the  Irish  party,  brought  an 
action  against  The  Times  for  libel.  His  case  was  a  weak  one,  and 
a  verdia  was  obtained  by  the  defendants.  But  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  the  attomey-general,  counsel  for  The  TimeSt 
affirmed  the  readiness  of  his  d^ents  to  establish  all  the  charges 
advanced,  including  the  genuineness  of  the  letter  which  Pamell 
had  declared  to  be  a  forgery.  Pamell  once  more  invited  the 
House  of  Commons  to  refer  this  particular  issue — ^that  of  the 
letter— to  a  select  committee.  This  was  again  refused;  but  after 
some  hesitation  the  government  resolved  to  appoint  by  act  of 
parliament  a  special  commission,  composed  of  three  judges  of 
the  High  Court,  to  inquire  into  all  the  charges  advanced  by  The 
Times.  This  led  to  what  was  in  substance,  though  not  perhaps 
in  judicial  form,  the  most  remarkable  state  trial  of  the  XQth 
century.  The  commission  began  to  sit  in  September  x888,  and 
issued  its  report  in  Febraary  x89a  It  beard  evidence  of 
immense  volume  and  variety,  and  the  speech  of  Sir  Charles 
Russell  in  defence  was  aftenVards  published  in  a  bulky  volume. 
Pamell  gave  evidence  at  great  length,  with  much  composure 
and  some  cynicism.  On  the  whole  he  produced  a  not  unfavour- 
able impression,  though  some  of  his  statements  might  seem  to 
justify  Mr  Gladstone's  opinion  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  exaa 
veradty.  The  report  of  the  commission  was  a  very  voluminous 
document,  and  was  very  variously  interpreted  by  different 
parties  to  the  controversy.  Their  conclusions  may  be  left  to 
speak  for  themselves: — 

"  I.  We  find  that  the  respondent  members  of  parliament  ootlec- 
tivcly  were  not  members  01  a  conspiracy  having  for  iu  object  to 
establish  the  absolute  independence  of  Ireland,  but  we  find  that 
some  of  them,  together  with  Mr  Davitt,  established  and  joined  in 
the  Land  League  orsanization  with  the  mtention,  by  its  means,  to 
bring  about  the  absolute  independence  of  Ireland  as  a  separate 
nation. 

*'  II.  We  find  that  the  respondents  did  enter  into  a  conspiracy. 


by^  a  system  of  coercion  and  intimidation,  to  promote  an  agranu 
asitation  ai^inst  the  payment  of  agricultural  rencs,  for  the  puipott 
01  impovenshing  and  expelling  from  the  country  the  Irish  landlordit 
who  were  styled  *  the  English  garrison.' 

"III.  We  find  that  the  charge  that  '  when  00  certaia  oocasioiM 
they  thought  it  politic  to  denounce,  and  did  denounce,  certaia 
crimes  in  public,  they  afterwards  lod  their  supporters  to  belitve 
such  denunciations  were  not  sincere,'  is  not  estatrfiahed.  We 
entirely  acquit  Mr  Pamell  and  the  other  respondents  of  the  charge 
of  insincerity  in  their  denunciation  of  the  Phoenix  Parle  murden. 
and  find  tmit  the  'facsimile'  letter, on  which  this  charge  vis 
chieflv  based  as  against  Mr  Pamell,  u  a  forecry. 

"  IV.  We  find  that  the  respondents  did  diaKminate  the  Insk 
World  and  other  new^pers  tending  to  incite  to  sedirioa  and  t^ 
commission  of  other  cnme. 

*'  V.  We  find  that  the  respondents  did  not  directly  incite  ptnoaa 
to  the  commission  of  crime  other  than  intimidatioo,  but  that  they 
did  incite  to  intimidation,  and  that  the  consequenoe  of  that  iacite^ 
ment  was  that  crime  ana  outrage  were  committed  by  the  pcnoos 
incited.  We  find  that  it  has  not  been  pnr/ed  that  the  respondents 
made  payments  for  the  purpose  of  mating  perioos  to  ooamix 
crime. 

"  VI.  We  find,  as  to  the  allegation  that  the  rcspoodcnts  did 
nothii^  to  prevent  crime,  and  expressed  no  hema  JUU  diaapprov^L 
that  some  of  the  respondents,  and  in  particular  Mr  IXsvitt.  did 
express  bona  Me  disapproval  <^  crime  and  outra^  but  that  tbe 
respondents  did  not  denounce  the  system  of  intimidatioo  that  kd 
to  crime  and  outmge,  but  persisted  in  it  with  knowledge  of  km 
effect. 

"  VII.  We  find  that  the  reqx)ndents  did  defend  pefsoos  chaned 
with  agrarian  crime,  and  supported  their  families;  out  that  ic  has 
not  been  proved  that  they  subscribed  to  testimonials  for,  or 
intimately  associated  with,  notorious  criminals,  or  that  they 
payments  to  procure  the  escape  of  criminals  from  justice. 

"  VIII.  We  find,  as  to  the  allegation  that  the  reHioadeots  oade 
payments  to  compensate  persons  who  had  been  wjured  in  the 
oomratssion  of  crime,  that  tney  did  make  such  payments. 

'I  IX.  As  to  the  allegation  that  the  respoodenta  iavitBd  the 
assistance  and  co-operatbn  of,  and  accepted  subsoiprions  of  aMorr 
from,  known  advocates  of  crime  and  the  use  of  dynamite,  we  fird 
that  the  respondents  did  invite  the  assistance  ana  co-operatioa  </. 
and  aooepted  subscriptions  of  monev  from,  Patrick  Fora.  a  knon 
advocate  of  crime  and  the  use  of  dynamite:  but  that  it  has  eoc 
been  proved  that  the  respondents,  or  any  of  them,  knev  that  tfe* 
Clan-na-Gael  controlled  the  League,  or  was  collecting  money  for 
the  Pariiamentary  Fund.  It  has  oeen  proved  that  tbe  respoodeata 
invited  and  obtained  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  tbe  Phy^ol 
Force  Party  in  America,  including  the  Oan-na-GacI,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  that  assistance  abstained  from  repudiating  or  oondwoiag 
the  action  of  that  party." 

The  specific  charges  brought  against  PameD  pcnonaHy  wen 
thtis  dealt  with  by  the  comnussioncrs: — 

"  (a)  That  at  the  time  of  the  Kilmainham  ncgotiatioos  Mr  ^armA 
knew  that  Sheridan  and  Boyton  had  been  orguaxss^ 
outrage,  and  therefore  wished  to  use  them  to  pot  doFva. 
outrage. 

**  We  find  that  this  charge  has  not  been  proved. 

*'  ib)  That  Mr  Pamell  was  intimate  with  the  leading  laviadb^es; 
that  he  probably  teamed  from  them  what  they  «r» 
about  when  he  was  released  on  paroU  in  April  1882;  »ai 
that  he  recognised  the  Phoenix  Park  murdecs  as  t&f  j 
handiwork. 

"  We  find  that  there  is  no  foundatk>n  for  thb  charge.  We  hsre 
already  stated  that  the  Invindbles  were  not  a  brandi  of  the  LMoi 
League. 

"  (c)  That  Mr  Pamell  on  3;}rd  January  1883,  by  an  opportuie 
remittance,  enabled  F.  Byrne  to  escape  irom  jastifoe  a 
France. 

"  We  find  that  Mr  Parncll  did  not  make  any  remittance  to  ecabfe 
F.  Byrne  to  escape  from  jusdce.*' 


The  case  of  the  facsimile  letter  alleged  to  have  been  written  by 
Pamell  broke  down  altogether.  It  was  proved  to  be  a  fiotfrri. 
It  had  been  purchased  with  other  documents  from  one  Richsri 
Pigott,  a  needy  and  disreputable  Irish  journalist,  who  af  temards 
tried  to  blackmail  Archbishop  Walsh  by  offering,  in  a  kue; 
which  was  produced  in  court,  to  confess  its  forgery.  Merdks^r 
cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russdl  on  this  letter  to  tW  arch- 
bishop, Pigott  broke  down  utteriy.  Before  tbe  ooibbbsbks 
sat  again  he  fled  to  Madrid,  and  there  blew  bis  brains  out.  Be 
had  confessed  the  forgery  to  Mr  Laboudiere  in  the  presence  of 
Mr  G.  A.  JSala,  but  did  not  stay  to  be  cross-examxaed  wi  b's 
confession.  The  attorney-general  withdrew  the  letter  on  bcb£7 
of  The  TimeSf  and  the  commission  pronounced  it  to  be  n  fofery* 
Shortly  after  the  letter  had  been  withdrawn,  Pandt  filed  is 
action  against  The  Times  for  libel,  riaiming  damafcs  to  the 
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It  b  fonned  of  a  dajj^  mountain  about  1500  ft.  high, 

evenly  down  on  all  skica  to  a  maritime  plain,  which  u 
Ivoadeit  on  the  north-east  and  south-west  sides.  The  island  u 
coBposed  ci  marble,  thou^  gneiss  and  mica-schist  are  to  be 
fBud  in  a  few  places.  The  capital,  Paroekia  or  Parikia  (Italian, 
f^nekia),  situated  on  a  bay  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island, 
•ccapies  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  Paros.  Its  harbour 
admits  small  vessels;  the  entrance  is  dangerous  on  account  of 

Houses  built  in  the  Italian  style  with  terraced  roofs, 
by  luxuriant  vines,  and  surrounded  by  gardens  of 

and  pomegranates,  g|ve  to  the  town  a  picturesque  and 
piraring  aspect.  Here  on  a  rock  beside  the  sea  are  the  remains 
«f  a  medieval  castle  built  almost  entirely  of  ancient  marble 
■rmains.  Similar  traces  of  antiquity  in  the  shape  of  bas-reliefs, 
kiiciiptions,  columns,  &c.,  are  numerous  in  the  town,  and  on  a 
tenaoe  to  the  south  of  it  is  a  precinct  of  Asdepius.  Outside 
the  town  is  the  church  of  Katapoliani  ('H  *ExarorrairvXcay4), 
Hid  to  have  been  founded  by  the  empress  Helena;  there  are  two 
ari^mning  churches,  one  of  very  early  form,  and  also  a  baptistery 
wbh  a  cruciform  fonL 

On  the  north  side  of  the  island  b  the  bay  of  Naoussa  (Naussa) 
cr  Agouasa,  forming  a  safe  and  roomy  harbour.  In  andent 
times  it  was  closed  by  a  chain  or  boom.  Another  good  harbour 
h  thai  of  Drios  on  the  south-east  side,  where  the  Turkish  fleet 
■nd  to  anchor  on  its  annual  voyage  through  the  Aegean.  The 
three  villages  of  Tragoulas,  Marmora  and  Kepidi  {Krpdiit 
firanounced  Tschipidi),  situated  on  an  open  plain  on  the  eastern 
ride  of  the  island,  and  rich  in  remains  of  antiquity,  probably 
aocupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.  They  are  known  together 
aa  tluB  "  villages  of  Kephalos,"  from  the  steep  and  lofty  headland 
af  Kephalos.  On  this  headland  stands  an  abandoned  monastery 
af  St  Anthony,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  medieval  castle,  which 
bdoDfed  to  the  Venetian  family  of  the  Vcnieri,  and  was  gallantly 
tboogfa  fruitlessly  defended  against  the  Turkish  general  Bar- 
barasn  in  X537. 

Parian  marble,  which  is  white  and  semi-transparent,  with  a 
coaiae  grain  and  a  very  beautiful  texture,  was  the  chief  source 
of  wealth  to  the  island.  The  celebrated  marble  quarries  lie  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  mountain  ondently  known  as  Marpessa 
Cafterwards  Capresso),  a  little  below  a  former  convent  of  St 
Mian.  The  marble,  which  was  exported  from  the  6th  century 
B.C.,  and  used  by  Praxiteles  and  other  great  Greek  sculptors, 
was  obtained  by  means  of  subterranean  quarries  driven  horizon- 
tally or  at  a  descending  angle  into  the  rock,  and  the  marble  thus 
cpuirried  by  lamplight  got  the  name  of  Lychnitcs,  I.ychneus 
(from  iycknos,  a  lamp),  or  Lygdos  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5,  14; 
Plato,  Eryxias,  400  D;  Athcn.  v.  2050;  Diod.  Sic.  a,  52). 
Several  of  these  tunnels  are  still  to  be  seen.  At  the  entrance 
to  one  of  them  is  a  bas-relief  dedicated  to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs. 
Several  attempts  to  work  the  marble  have  been  made  in  modem 
times,  but  it  has  not  been  exported  in  any  great  quantities. 

tiisiary. — ^The  story  that  Paros  was  colonized  by  one  Paros 
of  Farrfaasia,  who  brought  with  him  a  colony  of  Arcadians  to 
the  island  (Heradidcs,  De  tubus  publicise  8;  Steph.  Byz.  s.v. 
IIAp0i)i  is  one  of  those  etymologizing  fictions  in  which  Greek 
legend  abounds.  Ancient  ruimcs  of  the  island  are  said  to  have 
been  Pbteia  (or  Pactia).  Dcmetrios.  Zacvnthus,  Hyria,  Hylecssa, 
Minoa  and  Cabamis  (Steph.  Byz.).  From  Athens  the  island 
afterwards  recdved  a  colony  of  lonians  (Schol.  Dionys.  Per. 
5S5;  d.  Herod,  i.  171),  under  whom  it  attained  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity.  It  sent  out  colonics  to  Thasos  (Thuc. 
iv..  X04;  Strabo,  487)  and  Parium  on  the  Hellespont.  In 
the  former  colony,  which  was  planted  in  the  15th  or  i8th 
01ym|Mad,  the  poet  ArchLIochus,  native  of  Paros,  is  said  to  have 
taken  part.  As  late  as  385  B.C.  the  Parians,  in  conjunction 
with  Dionysus  of  Syracuse,  foimdcd  a  colony  on  the  Ulyrian 
Idand  of  Pharos  (Diod.  Sic.  xv.  13).  So  high  was  the  reputation 
of  the  Parians  that  they  were  chosen  by  the  people  of  Miletus 
to  arbitrate  in  a  party  dispute  (Herod,  v.  28  seq.).  Shortly 
before  the  Persian  War  Paros  seems  to  have  been  a  dependency 
of  Naxos  (Herod,  v.  31).  In  the  Persian  War  Paros  sided  with 
Ihe  Persians  and  sent  a  trireme  to  Marathon  to  support  them. 


In  retaliation,  the  capital  Paros  was  besieged  by  an  Athenian 
fleet  under  Miltiades,  who  demanded  a  fine  of  xoo  talents.  But 
the  town  offered  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  the  Athenians  were 
obliged,  to  sail  away  after  a  siege  of  twenty-six  days,  during 
whidi  they  had  laid  the  island  waste.  It  was  at  a  temple  of 
Demeter  Thesmophorus  in  Paros  that  Miltiades  recdved  the 
wound  of  which  he  afterwards  died  (Herod.  vL  133-136).  By 
means  of  an  inscription  Ross  vras  enabled  to  identify  the  site 
of  the  temple;  it  lies,  in  agreement  with  the  description  of 
Herodotus,  on  a  low  hill  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  town. 
Paros  also  sided  with  Xerxes  against  Greece,  but  after  the  battle 
of  Artemisium  the  Parian  contingent  remained  in  Cythnos 
watching  the  progress  of  events  (Herod,  viii.  67).  For  this 
unpatriotic  conduct  the  islanders  were  punished  by  lliemistocles, 
who  exacted  a  heavy  fine  (Herod.  viiL  1x3).  Under  the  Athen- 
ian naval  confederacy,  Paros  paid  the  highest  tribute  of  all  the 
islands  subject  to  Athens  — 30  talents  annually,  according  to 
the  assessment  of  Olymp.  88,  4  (429  B.C.).  Little  is  known  of 
the  constitution  of  Paros,  but  inscriptions  seem  to  show  that  it 
was  democratic,  with  a  senate  {Boule)  at  the  head  of  affairs 
(Corpus  inscripi.  2376-2383;  Ross,  Inscr.  ined.  ii.  147,  148).  In 
410  B.C.  the  Athenian  general  Theramencs  found  an  oligarchy 
at  Paros;  he  deposed  it  and  restored  the  democracy  (Diod. 
Sic.  xiii.  47).  Paros  was  induded  in  the  new  Athenian  confed- 
eracy of  378  B.c,  but  afterwards,  along  with  Chios,  it  renounced 
its  connexion  with  Athens,  probably  about  357  b.c  Thence- 
forward the  island  lost  its  political  importance.  From  the 
inscription  of  Adule  we  learn  that  the  Cyclades,  and  consequently 
Paros,  were  subject  to  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  Afterwards 
they  passed  under  the  rule  of  Rome.  When  the  Latins  made 
themselves  masters  of  Constantinople,  Paros,  like  the  rest, 
became  subject  to  Venice.  In  X537  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks.    The  isbnd  now  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Among  the  most  interesting  discoveries  made  in  the  island 
is  the  Parian  Chronide  (9.V.). 

See  Toumcfort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  i.  233  seq.  (Lyons,  171 7); 
Clarke,  Trasels,  iii.  (London,  18  m);  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern 
Greeu,  iii.  84  seq.  (London,  183O;  Prokcsch,  Denkwirdigkeiten, 
ii.  19  aeq.  (StuttG:art,  1836) ;  Ross,  Reisen  atifden  gricchlschen  Inseln, 
i.  44  seq.  (Stuttgart,  and  Tubingen,  1840):  Fiedler,  Rcise  durck  all* 
TkeiU  aes  Konigreickes  Grieckenland,  ii.  179  seq.  (Ix'ipzig,  1841); 
Bursian,  Geographie  von  Grieckenland,  ii.  483  sec^.  (Leipzig,  1872}. 
For  the  Parian  Chronicle,  Inscription's  grcucae,  xii.  100  sqq. 

PAROZTSH  (Med.  LtLi.  paroxysmuSj  from  the  Gr.  Tapo^^reiv, 
to  make  sharp,  5{us),  a  violent  outbreak  or  display  of 
emotion  or  feeling.  The  term  b  used  of  a  fit  of  laughter,  pain, 
anger  or  fear,  and  particularly  an  acute  stage  in  a  disease  is 
the  earliest  sense  of  the  word. 

PARQUETRY  (Fr.  parquelerie^  from  parquet^  flooring,  originally 
a  small  compartment),  a  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  mosaic  of 
wood  used  for  ornamental  flooring.  Materials  contrasting  in 
colour  and  grain,  such  as  oak,  walnut,  cherry,  lime,  pine,  &c 
are  employed;  and  in  the  more  expensive  kinds  the  richly 
coloured  tropical  woods  are  also  used.  The  patterns  of  parquet 
flooring  arc  entirely  geometrical  and  angular  (squares,  triangles, 
lozenges.  &c.),  cur\'cd  and  irregular  forms  being  avoided  on 
account  of  the  expense  and  difliculty  of  fitting.  There  are 
two  dosses  of  parquetry  in  use — veneers  and  solid  parquet. 
The  veneers  are  usually  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  arc  laid  over  already  existing  floors.  Solid  parquet  of  an 
inch  or  more  in  thickness  consists  of  single  pieces  of  wood  grooved 
and  tongued  together,  having  consequently  the  pattern  alike 
on  both  sides. 

PARR,  CATHERINE  (15 12-1548),  the  sixth  queen  of  Henry 
VIII.,  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr  (d.  151 7),  of  Kendal, 
an  oflidal  of  the  royal  household.  When  only  a  girl  she  was 
married  to  Edward  Borough,  and  after  his  death  in  or  before 
1529  to  John  Neville,  Lord  Latimer,  who  died  in  1542  or  1543. 
Latimer  had  only  been  dead  a  few  months  when,  on  the  12th 
of  July  X543,  Catherine  was  married  to  Henry  VIII.  at  Hampton 
Court.  The  new  queen,  who  was  regent  of  England  during  the 
king's  absence  in  15.1.1,  acted  in  a  very  kindly  fashion  towards 
her  stepchildren;  but  her  patience  with  the  king  did  not  prevent 
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a  chaife  of  heresy  from  being  brought  against  her.  Heniy, 
however,  would  not  permit  her  arrest,  and  she  became  a  widow 
for  the  third  time  on  his  death  in  January  1547.  In  the  same 
year  she  married  a  former  lover,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  now 
Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley.  Soon  after  this  event,  on  the  7tb 
of  September  1548,  she  died  at  Sudeley  castle.  Catherine  was 
a  pious  and  charitable  womah  and  a  friend  of  learning;  she 
wrote  The  LamenUUim  or  Complaint  qf  a  Sinner,  which  was 
published  after  her  death. 
See  A.  Strickland,  Lives  of  Ike  Queen*  of  En^and,  voL  UL  (1877). 

PARR,  SAMUEL  (1747-1825),  English  schoolmaster,  son  of 
Samuel  Parr,  surgeon  at  Harrow-on-^e-HlIl,  was  bom  there  on 
the  a6th  of  January  1747.  At  Eastdr  1752  he  was  sent  to 
Harrow  School  as  a  free  scholar,  and  when  he  left  in  1761  he 
began  to  help  his  father  in  his  practice,  but  the  old  surgeon 
reaiiied  that  his  son's  talents  lay  elsewhere,  and  Samuel  was 
sent  (1765)  to  Emmanud  College,  Cambridge.  From  February 
1767  to  the  dose  of  1771  he  served  under  Robert  Sunmer  as 
head  assistant  at  Harrow,  where  be  had  Sheridan  among  his 
pupils.  When  the  head  master  died  in  September  1771  Parr, 
after  vainly  applying  for  the  position,  started*a  schod  at  Stan- 
more,  which  he  conducted  for  five  years.  Then  he  became 
head  master  of  Colchester  Grammar  School  (1776-1778)  and 
subsequently  of  Norwich  School  (1778-1786).  He  had  taken 
priest's  orders  at  Colchester,  and  in  1780  was  presented  t6 
the  small  rectory  of  Asterby  in  Lincolnshire,  and  three  years 
later  to  the  vicarage  of  Hatton  near  Warwick.  He  ezdumged 
this  latter  benefice  for  Wadenhoe,  Northamptooahire,  in  1789, 
stipulating  to  be  allowed  to  reside,  as  assistant  curate,  in  the 
parsonage  of  Hatton,  where  he  took  a  limited  number  of  pupils. 
Here  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  enjoying  his  excellent  library, 
described  by  H.  G.  Bohn  in  Bibliotkeca  Paniana  (1827),  and 
here  his  friends,  Porson  and  £.  H.  Barker,  passed  many  months 
in  his  company.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him 
by  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1781.  Parr  died  at  Hatton 
vicarage  on  the  6th  of  March  1825. 

Dr  Parr's  writings  fill  several  volumes,  but  they  are  all 
beneath  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  through  the  variety 
of  his  knowledge  and  dogmatism  of  his  conversation.  The 
chief  of  them  are  his  Characters  of  Charles  James  Fox  (1809); 
and  his  unjustifiable  reprint  of  the  Tracts  of  Warbnrton  and 
a  Wartmrionian^  not  admitted  into  their  works,  a  scathing 
exposure  of  Warburton  and  Hurd.  Even  amid  the  terrors  (^ 
the  (Vench  Revolution  he  adhered  to  Whiggism,  and  his 
correspondence  included  every  man  of  eminence,  either  literary 
or  political,  who  adopted  the  same  creed.  In  private  life  his 
model  was  Johnson.  He  succeeded  in  copying  his  uncouth- 
ness  and  pompous  manner,  but  had  neither  his  humour  nor 
his  real  authority.  He  was  famotis  as  a  writer  of  epitaphs 
and  wrote  inscriptions  for  the  tombs  of  Burke,  Charles  Bumey, 
Johnson,  Fox  and  Gibbon. 

There  are  two  memoirs  of  his  life,  one  by  the  Rev.  William 
Field  (1828),  the  other,  with  hu  works  and  his  letters,  by  John 
Johnstone  (1828);  and  E.  H.  Barker  published  in  1828-1829  two 
volumes  of  Parriana,  a  confused  mass  of  information  on  Parr  ^nd 
his  friends.  An  essay  on  hu  life  b  included  in  De  Quincey's  works, 
vol.  v.,  and  a  little  volume  of  the  AphorismSt  Opinions  and 
Reflections  oj  the  late  Dr  Parr  appeared  in  1826. 

PARR,  THOMAS  (c.  1483-2635),  English  oentenaiian,  known 
as  "  Old  Parr,"  is  reputed  to  have  been  bom  in  1483,  at  Wixmmg- 
ton,  Shropshire,  the  son  of  a  fanner.  In  1500  he  is  said  to  have 
left  his  home  and  entered  domestic  service,  and  in  1518  to  have 
returned  to  Winnington  to  occupy  the  small  hold^g  he  then 
inherited  on  the  death  of  his  father.  In  1563,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  he  married  his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  At  the  age  of  122, 
his  first  wife  having  died,  ne  married  again.  His  vigour  seems 
to  have  been  unimpairtd,  and  when  130  years  old  he  b  said  to 
have  thmhed  com.  In  1635  his  fame  reached  the  ears  of 
Thomas  Howard,  2nd  earl  of  Arundel,  who  resolved  to  exhibit 
him  at  court,  and  had  him  conveyed  to  London  in  a  specially 
oonstiucted  litter.    Here  he  was  presented  to  King  Charles  I., 


but  the  change  of  air  and  diet  soon  affected  him,  and  tlie  old 
man  died  at  Lord  Arundel's  house  in  London,  on  the  L4th  of 
November  1635.  He  was  buried  in  the  sooth  transept  of 
Westminster  Abbey  where  the  inscription  over  his  grave 
reads:  "  Tho:  Parr  of  ye  county  of  Salopp  Bom  in  Ao  1483. 
He  lived  hi  ye  reignes  of  Ten  Princes  via.  K.  Edw.  4.  K.  Ed.  V. 
K.  Rich.  3.  K.  Hen.  7.  K.  Hen.  8.  K.  Edw.  6.  Q.  Ma.  Q.  Eliz. 
K.  Ja.  and  K.  Charles,  aged  152  yeares  and  was  buried  here 
Nov.  15.  1635."  A  post-mortem  examination  made  by  the 
king's  orders  by  Dr  William  Harvey,  revealed  the  fact  that 
his  internal  organs  were  in  an  unusually  perfect  state,  and  his 
cartilages  unoBsified. 

PAM*  a  name  oif^nalfy  applied  to  the  small  .Salmonosds 
abundant  in  British  rivos,  whidi  were  for  a  long  time  consadcred 
to  constitute  a  distinct  qtedes  of  fish  (Saimo  salmulns).  Tbcy 
possess  the  broad  head,  short  snout  and  large  eye  characteristic 
of  young  Salmonoids,  and  are  ornamented  on  the  sides  of  the 
body  and  tail  with  about  eleven  or  more  broad  dark  cross-bars, 
the  so-called  parr-marks.  However.  John  Shaw  proved,  by 
experiment,  that  these  fishes  represent  merely  the  first  stage 
of  growth  of  the  salmon,  before  it  assumes,  at  an  age  of  one  or 
two  years,  and  when  about  six  inches  long,  the  sQvay  smolt-dress 
preparatory  to  its  first  migration  to  the  sea.  The  pair-marks 
are  produced  by  a  dqMsit  of  black  pigment  in  the  akin,  and 
appear  ve^r  soon  after  the  exduskm  of  the  fish  from  the  cb; 
they  are  stLl  visible  for  some  time  bdow  the  new  cut  of  scales 
of  the  smolt-stage,  but  have  entirely  disappeared  on  the  fiat 
letum  of  the  young  salmon  from  the  sea.  Althoo^  the  jovoulc 
condition  of  the  parr  is  now  univcnally  admitted,  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  many  malenparr,  from  7  to  8  inches  long,  have 
their  sexual  organs  fuHy  devetoped,  and  that  their  mUt  has  afl 
the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  seminal  fluid  of  a  full-grown  and 
sexually  matured  salmcm.  On  the  other  hand,  no  female  parr 
has  ever  been  obtained  with  mature  ova.  Not  only  the  salmon, 
but  also  the  other  q>ecies  of  Salmo,  the  grayling,  and  probably 
also  the  Coregoni,  pass  through  a  parr-stage  ci  growth.  The 
young  of  all  these  fishes  are  barred,  the  salmon  having  gencniy 
eleven  or  more  bars,  and  the  parr  of  the  migratovy  travt  from 
nine  to  ten,  or  two  or  three  more  than  the  rivcr-trooL  Ii 
some  of  the  small  races  or  species  of  river-trout  the  parr-maiks 
are  retained  throu^iout  life,  but  subject  to  changes  in  intensty 
of  colour. 

PARRAMATTA,  a  town  of  Cumberland  county,  New  Sootk 
Wales,  Australia,  14  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Sydney.  PopL  (1901) 
12,568.  It  is  situated  on  the  Parramatta  River,  an  aim  of  Ptort 
Jackson,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  inland  settlements  (1788), 
the  seat  of  many  of  the  public  establishments  connected  with 
the  working  of  the  omvict  system.  Many  of  these  stiO  icnsam 
in  another  form  (the  district  hoq»tal,  the  lunatic  asylmn,  the 
gaol,  two  asylums  for  the  infirm  and  destitute,  the  Protcstast 
and  Catholic  orphan  schools),  involving  a  government  eapeD&' 
ture  which  partly  sustains  the  business  of  tlM  town.  Pamimatta 
was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  the  tweed  manufacture,  but  its 
principal  industrial  dependence  has  been  on  the  fzviL  tnde. 
With  the  exception  of  Prospect  and  Pennant  HiDs,  where  these 
b  an  outburst  of  trap  rock,  the  surface  soil  is  the 
of  the  Wainamatta  shale,  which  is  weU  sitited  for 
and  orchards.  The  first  grain  grown  in  the  colony  was  harvested 
at  Parramatta,  then  c^ed  RoadiiU.  The  earlier  govcmon 
had  their  country  residence  near  the  town,  but  the  donaia 
is  now  a  public  park  In  the  hands  of  the  muniripality.  Aa 
early  observatory,  where  in  1822  were  made  the  oboavatkn 
for  the  ParramaUa  CtOalopu,  numbering  7385  stars,  has  hi>g 
been  abandoned.  Parramatta  was  incorporated  in  i86t.  h. 
has  one  of  the  finest  race-courses  in  .Australia,  and  in  the  Kiag'k 
School,  founded  in  183;,  the  oUcst  granunar  adiool  k  the 
colony. 

PARRHASIUS.  of  Ephesus,  one  of  the  greatest  paintss  of 
Greece.  He  settled  in  Athens,  and  may  be  ranked  aBKN^  the 
Attic  artists.  The  period  of  his  activity  is  fixed  by  the  aneakte 
which  Xenophon  records  of  the  conversation  between  Uo  sfd 
Socrates  on  the  subject  of  art;  he  wu  therefore  disringuBhed 
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lying  quite  as  far  to  the  southward  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
In  India  the  northern  range  of  the  group  is  only  bounded  by 
the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  and  farther  to  the  eastward  parrots 
are  not  only  abundant  over  the  whole  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
as  well  as  Australia  and  Tasmania,  but  two  very  well-defined 
families  are  peculiar  to  New  Zealand  and  its  adjacent  islands 
(see  Kakapo  and  Nestor).  No  parrot  has  recently  inhabited 
the  Palaearctic  Region,*  and  but  one  (the  Conunu  earolinensit, 
just  mentioned)  probably  belongs  to  the  Nearctic;  nor  are 
parrots  reprcsentnl  by  many  dlOferent  forms  in  either  the 
Ethiopian  or  the  In<Uan  Regions.  In  continental  Asia  the 
distribution  of  parrots  is  rather  remarkable.  None  extend 
farther  to  the  westward  than  the  valley  of  the  Indus,'  which, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  country  in  Baluchistan  and  Afghan- 
istan, is  perhaps  intelligible  enou^;  but  it  b  not  so  taay  to 
understand  why  none  are  found  either  in  Cochin  China  or  China 
proper;  and  they  are  also  wanting  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  and  instruaive  when  we  find  how 
abundant  they  are  in  the  groups  a  little  farther  to  the  southward. 
Indeed,  A.  R.  Wallace  has  well  remarked  that  the  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface  which  contains  the  largest  number  of  parrots, 
in  proportion  to  its  area,  is  undoubtedly  that  covered  by  the 
islands  extending  from  Cdebes  to  the  Solomon  group.  "  The 
area  of  these  islands  is  probably  not  one-fifteenth  of  that  of  the 
four  tropical  regions,  yet  they  contain  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  known  parrots"  {Geogr.  Distr.  Anifnals,  ii. 
330).  He  goes  on  to  observe  also  that  in  this  area  are  found 
many  of  the  most  remarkable  forma — all  the  red  Lories,  the 
great  cockatoos,  the  pigmy  Nasitemae  and  other  singularities. 
In  South  America  the  species  of  parrots,  though  numerically 
nearly  as  abundant,  are  far  less  diversified  in  form,  and  all  of 
them  seem  capable  of  being  referred  to  two,  or,  at  most,  three 
sections.  The  spedes  that  has  the  widest  range,  and  that  by 
far,  is  the  common  Ring-necked  Parakeet,  Palaeomis  torquatus, 
a  well-known  cage-bird  which  is  found  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia  across  Africa  to  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  whole  of  India,  Ceylon  and  Burmah  to  Tenas- 
serim.*  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  plenty  of  cases  of  parrots 
which  are  restricted  to  an  extremely  small  area— often  an  island 
of  insignificant  size,  as  Ctmurus  xantkolaemus,  confined  to  the 
island  of  St  Thomas  in  the  Antilles,  and  Palaeomis  exitd  to 
that  of  Rodrigues  in  the  Indian  Ocean — to  say  nothing  of  the 
remarkable  instance  of  Nestor  produdus  (see  Nestos). 

The  systematic  treatment  of  this  very  natural  group  of  birds 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  much  difficulty.  A  few  systematists, 
among  whom  C.  L.  Bonaparte  was  chief,  placed  them  at  th^ 
top  of  the  class,  conceiving  that  they  were  the  analogues  of  the 
Primates  among  mammals.  T.  H.  Huxley  recognized  the 
PsiUacomorphae  as  forming  one  of  the  principal  groups  of 
Carinate  birds,  and  they  are  now  generally  regarded  as  forming 
a  suborder  PsiUaci  of  the  Cuculiform  bircb  (see  Bzxd).  Owing 
to  the  erroneous  number  of  forms  and  the  close  similarities  of 
structure,  the  subdivision  of  the  group  has  presented  great 
difficulties.  Buffon  was  unaware  of  Uie  existence  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  forms  of  the  group,  in  particular  of 

*  A  few  remains  of  a  Parrot  have  been  recognised  from  the  Miocene 
of  the  AUier  in  France,  by  A.  Milne-Edwards  {Ois.  Foss.  France^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  525,  pi.  CO.),  and  are  said  by  him  to  show  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  tne  common  Grey  Parrot  of  Africa,  PsUiacus  erUkacus, 
through  having  also  some  affinity  to  the  Ring-necked  Parakeet  of  the 
same  country,  Palaeomis  torgtuUus,  He  refers  them,  however,  to 
the  same  genus  as  the  former,  undo-  the  name  of  PsiUacus  verreauxi, 

'The  statements  that  have  been  made,  and  even  repeated  by 
writers  of  authority,  as  to  the  occurrence  of  "  a  green  parrot "  in 
Syria  (Chesney,  Eiped.  Survey  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  ii.  4^,  537) 
and  of  a  parrot  in  Turkestan  (Jour.  As.  Sec.  Bengal,  vtii.  1007} 
originated  with  gentlemen  who  bad  no  ornithological  knowledge, 
and  are  evidently  erroneous. 

'  It  u  riffht  to  state,  however,  that  the  African  examples  of  this 
bird  are  said  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  Asiatic  by  their  somewhat 
shorter  wing^s  and  weaker  bill,  and  hence  they  are  considered  by 
some  authonties  to  form  a  distinct  species  or  subspecies,  P.  docilis; 
but  in  thus  regarding  them  the  difference  of  locality  seems  to  have 
influenced  opinion,  and  without  that  difference  they^  would  scarcely 
have  been  separated,  for  in  many  other  groups  of  birds  distinctions 
ao  slight  are  regarded  as  barely  evidence  of  local  raoe^ 


Strigops  and  Nestor;  but  he  began  by  making  two  great  diviaioiii 
of  those  that  he  did  know,  separating  the  parrots  of  the  Old 
World  from  the  parrots  of  the  New,  and  subdividiog  each  of 
these  divisions  into  various  sections  somewhat  in  aooocdance 
with  the  names  they  had  received  in  popular  language — a 
practice  he  followed  on  many  other  occasions,  for  it  seems  to 
have  been  with  him  a  belief  that  there  is  more  truth  in  the 
discrimination  of  the  unlearned  than  the  srifntifir  aic  apt  to 
albw.  In  1867^x868  Dr  O.  Flnsch  published  at  Leidea  an 
elaborate  monograph  of  the  parrots,*  regarding  them  as  a  family, 
in  which  he  admitted  36  genera,  f<xming  5  subCamJlies:  (i)  that 
composed  of  Strigops  (Kakapo),  only;  (3)  that  mtitaining  the 
crested  forms  or  cockatoos;  (3)  one  which  he  named  SiStadmae, 
comprising  all  the  long-tailed  spedes— a  somewiiat  faeteroeeDeoBS 
assemblage,  made  up  of  Macaws  iq.v.)  and  what  are  commonly 
known  as  parakeets;  (4)  the  pazzots  proper  with  sboct  taib; 
and  (5)  the  so-called  "  brush-tongued  "  parrots,  rnmi<ting  of 
the  LoBZES  (^.f.)  and  Nestobs  (9.V.).  In  1874  A.  H.  Ganod 
communicated  to  the  Zoolc^cal  Sodety  the  results  of  his  disMC- 
tion  of  examples  of  8a  spedes  of  parrots,  which  had  lived  ia 
its  gardens,  and  these  results  were  published  in  its  ProceoH^ 
for  that  year  (pp.  S86-598,  pb.  70^  71).  Summarily  capttssul, 
Garrod's  scheme  was  to  divide  the  parrots  into  two  ffamilirs 
PaUuomUJndao  and  Psittacidae,  assigning  to  the  foimer  three 
subfamilies,  Palaeomiikinae,  CaeaUiinae  and  Sfrimgppimoe,  and 
to  the  latter  four,  Arittae,  Pyrrkurinaet 
Ckrysotifiae,  That  each  of  these  sections,  except  the  * 
is  artificial  any  regard  to  osteology  would  diow.  In  the  Jtmrmd 
fUr  Omitkologie  for  x88x  A.  Rdchenow  published  a  CBmspedms 
PsittacorutHt  founded,  as  several  others  *  have  been,  oa  cxtenul 
characters  only.  He  makes  9  families  of  the  group,  and  recog- 
nizes 45  genera,  and  44s  species,  besides  sufaqwcies.  HIsgRMipiBg 
is  generally  very  different  from  (jarrod's,  but  displays  as  anidi 
artificiality:  for  instance,  Nestor  is  refeired  to  the  family  which 
is  othecwise  composed  of  the  rorkatoos. 

The  system  now  generally  accepted  is  based  on  a  mmhinafimi 
of  external  and  anatomical  chaxactcn,  and  is  due  to  Cooat 
T.  Salvadori  (CaL  Birds,  Brit.  Mus.  XX.,  1891),  and  a  F. 
Gadow  (Bronn's  Tkier-Reickf  Aves,  X893).  About  80  geoen 
with  more  than  500  species  are  recognized,  divided  into  the 
family  Psittacidae  with  the  subfamilies  Sirimgopisiae,  PsiUadmee 
and  Cacatuinao,  and  the  family  Trickogfossidao  with  the  sab- 
families  CydopsittadsMe,  Lorimae  and  Nestorinae, 

The  headquarters  of  parrots  are  in  the  Australian  Region  and 
the  Malay  countries;  they  are  abundant  in  South  America;  ia 
Africa  and  India  the  number  of  forms  is  relatively  smaH ;  in  Earopc 
and  North  Asia  there  are  none  now  alive,  in  North  America 
only  one.  Parrots  axe  gregaxious  and  usmdly  feed  and  roost 
in  companies,  but  are  at  least  tenqxirarily  mooogamooa.  Meat 
dimb  and  walk  well;  the  flight  is  powerful  but  low  and  undolaxing 
in  most.  The  food  is  varied  but  chiefly  vegetable,  whilst  parrais 
are  alone  amongst  birds  in  holding  the  food  in  the  daws.  The 
usual  cry  is  harsh  and  discordant,  but  many  softer  notes  are 
employed.  A  huge  number  of  forms  learn  in  captivity  to  talk 
and  whistle,  the  well-known  red-tafled  grey  parrot  (PnBaaa 
eritkacus)  of  tropical  Africa  being  pre-eminent.  Tbe  cg^  are 
laid  usually  in  holes  in  trees,  rocks,  or  the  ground,  no  Kning 
bdng  formed.  The  larger  species  produce  one  to  three,  the 
smaller  as  many  as  twdve,  the  colour  being  duO  white.  The 
young  when  hatched  are  naked  and  helpless.  (A.  R) 

PARBOT-FI8HE8,  more  correctly  called  pAiBOt-WBASses» 
marine  fishes  of  the  family  Scaridao  doady  allied  to  tbe  wrases 
or  Labridae,  The  family  contains  ei^t  genexa  of  wfaidi  the 
principal  are  Scdms,  Psemdouarm,  Odcm  and  Sporinma  Thef 
are  easily  recognized  by  their  laxge  scales,  of  which  there  axe 
from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  in  the  lateral  line,  by  faavii^ 
invariably  nine  ^ines  and  ten  rays  in  the  dorsal  fin  and  two 
spines  with  dght  rays  in  the  anal,  and  especially  by  tfadr  ssagalar 

*  Die  Papageien,  monografhisek  hearheiteL 

*  Such,  for  mstance,  as  Kuhl's  treatise  with  the 
appeared  in  1830.  and  Waster's  Mouograpkia 
in  x83a— both  good  of  theu-  kind  and  tiaa» 
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ctiemqiiy  b  called  ianiSd,  A  iinmber  of  priests  attend  and 
fKpnJL  prayen  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  departed.  All  the 
ante  friends  of  the  deceased  go  to  the  door,  bow  down,  and  raise 
thdr  two  hands  from  the  floor  to  their  heads  to  indicate  their 
mpect  for  the  departed.  The  body,  when  put  upon  the  bier,  is 
coveied  over  from  head  to  foot.  Two  attendants  bring  it  out  of 
the  bouse,  hdding  it  low  in  their  hands,  and  deliver  it  to  four 
pall-bearers,  called  nasasaUlr,  clad  in  well-washed,  white  clothes. 
A  prooeauon  b  formed  by  the  male  friends  of  the  deceased, 
beaided  by  a  number  of  priests  in  full  dress,  to  follow  the  body  to 
the  daklmat  or  "  tower  of  silence."  In  Bombay  these  towers  are 
erected  in  a  beautiful  garden  on  the  highest  point  of  Malabar  Hill, 
amid  trees  swarming  with  vultures;  they  are  constructed  of  stone, 
and  rise  some  2$  ft.  high,  with  a  small  door  at  the  side  for  the 
entrance  of  the  body.  Upon  arriving  at  the  **  tower  of  silence  " 
the  bier  is  laid  down,  and  prayers  are  said  in  the  sagrl^  or  house  of 
pfayer,  containing  a  fire-sanctuary,  which  is  erected  near  the 
entrance  to  the  garden.  The  attendants  then  raise  the  body  to 
its  final  resting-place,  lay  it  upon  its  stony  bed,  and  retire.  A 
nmnd  fMt  about  6  ft.  deep  is  surrounded  by  an  annular  stone 
pavement  about  7  ft.  wide,  on  which  the  body  is  exposed  to  the 
vuhures,  where  it  is  soon  denuded  of  flesh,  and  the  bones  fall 
thiough  an  iron  grating  into  a  pit  beneath,  from  which  they  are 
afterwards  removed  into  a  subterranean  entrance  prepared  for 
their  reception.  On  the  third  day  after  death  an  assemblage 
of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  takes  place  at  his 
late  residence,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  Atisk-bahrdm,  or  "  fire- 
temple."  The  priests  stand  before  the  urns  in  which  the  celestial 
fire  is  kept  burning,  and  recite  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the  departed. 
The  son  or  adopted  son  of  the  deceased  kneels  before  the  high- 
priest,  and  promises  due  performance  of  all  the  religious  duties 
and  obsequies  to  the  dead.  The  relatives  and  friends  then  hand 
the  priest  a  list  of  the  contributions  and  charities  which  have  been 
•ubacribed  in  memory  of  the  deceased,  which  concludes  the  cere- 
mony of  "  rising  from  mourning,"  or  "  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead."  On  each  successive  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a  Parsce 
funeral  ceremonies  are  performed  in  his  memory.  An  iron  frame- 
work is  erected  in  the  house,  in  which  shrubs  are  planted  and 
flowers  cultivated  to  bloom  in  memory  of  the  departed.  Before 
the  frame,  on  iron  stands,  are  placed  copper  or  silver  vases,  filled 
with  water  and  covered  with  flowers.  Prayers  are  said  before 
these  iron  frames  two  or  three  times  a  day.  These  ceremonies 
are  called  m&kiad,  or  "  ceremonies  of  departed  souls." 

The  Parsces  of  India  are  divided  into  two  sects,  the  Shenshahis 
and  the  Kadmls.  They  do  not  differ  on  any  point  of  faith;  the 
dispute  is  confined  to  a  quarrel  as  to  the  correct  chronological 
date  for  the  computation  of  the  era  of  Yazdcgerd,  the  last  king 
of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  who  was  dethroned  by  the  caliph 
Omar  about  a.d.  640.  The  difference  has  been  productive  of  no 
other  inconvenience  than  arises  from  the  variation  of  a  month  in 
the  celebration  of  the  festivals.  The  Parsces  compute  time  from 
the  fall  of  Yazdcgerd.  Their  calendar  is  divided  into  twelve 
months  of  thirty  days  each;  the  other  five  days,  being  added  for 
holy  days,  are  not  counted.  Each  day  is  named  after  some 
particular  angel  of  bliss,  under  whose  special  protection  it  is 
passed.  On  feast  days  a  division  of  five  watches  is  made  under 
the  protection  of  five  different  divinities.  In  midwinter  a  feast 
of  six  days  is  held  in  commemoration  of  the  six  periods  of  creation. 
About  the  21st  of  March,  the  vernal  equinox,  a  festival  is  held  in 
honour  of  agriculture,  when  planting  begins.  In  the  middle  of 
April  a  feast  is  held  to  celebrate  the  creation  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  sixth  month  a  feast  is  held  in 
honour  of  SahrSvar,  the  deity  presiding  over  mountains  and  mines. 
On  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  a  feast  is  held  in 
honour  of  Mithra,  the  deity  presiding  over  and  directing  the 
course  of  the  sun,  and  also  a  festival  to  celebrate  truth  and  friend- 
ship. On  the  tenth  day  of  the  eighth  month  a  festival  is  held  in 
honour  of  Far\ardin,  the  deity  who  presides  over  the  departed 
Bouls  of  men.  This  day  is  especially  set  apart  for  the  perform- 
ance of  ceremonies  for  the  dead.  The  people  attend  on  the  hills 
irhere  the  "  towers  of  silence  "  are  situated,  and  perform  in  the 
tcg^is  prayers  for  the  departed  souls.    The  Parsee  scriptures 


require  the  last  ten  days  of  the  yter  to  be  spent  In  doing  deeds  of 
charity,  and  in  prayers  of  thanksgiving  to  Ahur&-Maxd&.  On 
the  day  of  Yazdcgerd,  or  New  Year's  Day,  the  Parsees  emulate 
thf  western  world  in  rejoicing  and  social  intercourse.  They  rise 
early,  and  after  having  performed  their  prayers  and  ablutions 
dress  themselves  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  sally  forth  to  the. 
"  fire-temples,"  to  worship  the  emblem  of  their  divinity,  the 
sacred  fire,  which  is  perpetually  burning  on  the  altar.  Unless 
they  duly  perform  this  ceremony  they  believe  their  souls  will 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  bridge  "  Chinvad,"  leading  to  heaven. 
After  they  have  performed  their  religious  services  they  visit 
their  gelations  and  friends,  when  the  ceremony  of  kamijur,  or 
joining  hands,  is  performed.  The  ceremony  is  a  kind  of  greeting 
by  which  they  wbh  each  other  "  a  happy  new  year."  Their 
relatives  and  friends  are  invited  to  dinner,  and  they  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  feasting  and  rejoicing;  alms  are  given  to  the 
poor,  and  new  suits  of  clothes  are  presented  to  servants  and 
dependants. 

There  are  only  two  distinct  classes  among  the  Parsces — the 
priests  {dastHrSt  or  high  priests;  tnohcds^  or  the  middle  order;  and 
herbadsy  or  the  lowest  order)  and  the  people  (bchadinf  bekdliif 
or  "  followers  of  the  best  religion  ").  The  priestly  ofiice  is 
hereditary,  and  no  one  can  become  a  priest  who  was  not  bom 
such;  but  the  son  of  a  priest  may  become  a  layman. 

The  sectilar  affairs  of  the  Parsces  are  managed  by  an  elective 
committee,  or  panchSyat^  composed  of  six  doAtOrs  and  twelve 
mobeds,  making  a  council  of  eighteen.  Its  functions  resemble 
the  Venetian  council  of  ten,  and  its  objects  are  to  preserve  unity, 
peace  and  justice  amongst  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.  One  law 
of  the  panckdyai  is  singular  in  its  difference  from  the  custom  of 
any  other  native  community  in  Asia;  nobody  who  has  a  wife 
living  shall  marry  another,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
such  as  the  barrenness  of  the  living  wife,  or  her  immoral  conduct. 
Recently  a  serious  difference  arose  among  the  Parsces  of  Bombay 
on  the  question  of  proselytism.  A  Parsce  had  married  a  French 
lady,  who  took  the  necessary  steps  to  adopt  the  religion  of  her 
husband.  But  it  was  decided  by  the  High  Court,  after  prolonged 
argument,  that,  though  the  creed  of  Zoroaster  theoretically 
admitted  proselytes,  their  admission  was  not  consistent  with  the 
practice  of  the  Parsces  in  India. 

Their  religion  teaches  them  benevolence  as  the  first  principle, 
and  no  people  practise  it  with  more  liberality.  A  beggar  among 
the  Parsces  is  unknown,  and  would  be  a  scandal  to  the  society. 
The  sagacity,  activity  and  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Parsces 
are  proverbial  in  the  East,  and  their  credit  as  merchants  is  almost 
unlimited.  In  this  connexion  may  be  mentioned  the  well-known 
names  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jcejcebhoy  and  Sir  Dinshaw  Petit,  both 
baronets,  and  also  of  J.  N.  Tata,  founder  of  the  Institute  of 
Scientific  Research  at  Bangalore. 

The  Parsees  have  shown  themselves  most  desirous  of  receiving 
the  benefits  of  an  English  education;  and  their  eagerness  to 
embrace  the  science  and  literature  of  the  West  has  been  con- 
spicuous in  the  wide  spread  of  female  education,  and  in  the 
activity  shown  in  studying  their  sacred  writings  in  critical  texts. 
In  recent  years  many  have  taken  to  the  professions  of  law  and 
medicine,  and  a  Parsce  barrister  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
High  Court  at  Bombay  in  IQ06.  Two  Parsees  have  also  been 
the  only  natives  of  India  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Sec  Mcnant,  Les  Pant's  (Paris,  1898);  Dosabhai  Framji  Karaka. 
History  of  the  Parsees  (London.  iSSi);  Sccrvai  and  Paid,  Gujarat 
Parsees  from  tlu  Earliest  Times  (Bombay,  1898). 

PARSIFAL  BELL-INSTRUMENT  (Ger.  Parsifal  Klavier 
Instrument)^  a  stringed  instrument  ingeniously  constructed  by 
Schwcisgut,  of  Carlsruhc,  from  Dr  Mottl's  design,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  church  bells  in  Wagner's  Parsifal.  This  instrument  has 
been  constructed  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  grand  piano; 
the  massive  frame  is  shaped  like  a  billiard  table.  There  are 
five  notes,  each  with  six  strings,  three  in  unison  giving  the 
fundamental  note  and  three  an  octave  higher.  The  strings  are 
struck  by  large  hammers,  covered  with  cotton-wool,  which  the 
performer  sets  in  motion  by  a  strong  elastic  blow  from  his  fist. 
The  hammen  are  attached  to  arms  22  in.  long,  screwed  to  a 
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•tiong  wooden  span  bridge  placed  horizontally  above  the  strings 
at  about  two-fifths  of  the  length  from  the  front.  On  the  point 
of  the  ann  is  the  name  of  the  note,  and  behind  this  the  felt  ledge 
struck  by  the  fist.  Two  belly  bridges  and  two  wiest-plank 
bridges,  one  set  for  each  octave,  determine  the  vibrating  length 
of  the  strings,  and  the  belJy  bridge,  as  in  other  stringed  instru- 
ments, is  the  medium  through  which  the  vibrations  of  the  strings 
are  communicated  to  the  soundboard.  The  arrangement  of 
pegs  and  wrest-pins  is  much  the  same  as  on  cbe  piano. 

The  realism  demanded  by  modem  dramatic  music  taxes  the 
resources  of  the  orchestra  to  the  utmost  when  the  composer 
aims  at  reproducing  on  the  stage  the  effect  of  church  bells,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  Golden  Legttid^  Cavallcria  rtuiicana,  Pagliacci, 
RUnzi  and  Parsifal.  The  most  serious  difficulty  of  all  arose  in 
the  last-mentioned  drama,  where  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  and 
its  deep  religious  significance  demand  a  corresponding  atmo- 
sphere on  the  stage.  Real  church  bells  for  the  notes  Wagner  has 
scored  in  the  familiar  chime  would  overpower  the  orchestra. 
All  substitutes  for  bells  were  tried  in  vain;  no  other  instrument, 
leaving  aside  the  question  of  pitch,  gave  a  tone  in  the  least 
similar  to  that  of  the  belL  Independently  of  the  rich  harmonics' 
composing  the  clang,  the  bell  has  two  distinct  simultaneous 
notes,  first  the  tap  tone,  which  gives  the  pitch,  and  the  hum  tone 
or  lower  accompanying  note.  On  the  interval  separating  the 
hum  from  the  tap  tone  depend  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the 
bell  tone  and  the  emotional  atmosphere  produced.  A  stringed 
instrument,  similar  to  the  one  here  described  but  with  four  notes 
only,  was  used  at  Bayreuth  for  the  first  performance  of  Parsifal^ 
and  with  it  tam-tams  or  gongs,  but  after  many  trials  the 
following  combination  was  adopted  as  the  best  makeshift: 
(x)  the  stringed  instrument  with  four  keys;  (2)  four  tam-tams  or 
gongs  tuned  to  the  pitch  of  the  four  notes  composing  the  chime; 
(3)  a  bass-tuba,  which  plays  the  notes  staccato  in  quavers  to  help 
make  them  more  distinct;  (4)  a  fifth  tam-tam,  on  which  a  roll  is 
executed  with  a  drumstick. 

The  s()ecial  peal  of  hemispherical  bells  constructed  for  Sir  A. 
Sullivan's  Golden  Legend  is  the  only  other  successful  substitute 
known  to  the  writer;  the  lowest  of  these  bells  is  a  minor  tenth 
higher  than  the  lowest  note  required  for  Parsi/alf  and  the 
aggregate  weight  of  the  four  bells  is  xz  cwt.  The  bells  are 
struck  with  mallets  and  have  both  tap  and  hum  tone.    (K.  S.) 

PARSIMONY,  LAW  OF  (Lat.  parsimonia,  from  parcere,  to 
save),  the  name  given  to  William  of  Occam's  principle  "  Entia 
non  sunt  mulliplicanda  praeter  necessitatem,"  i.e.  that  it  is 
scientifically  unsound  to  set  up  more  than  one  hypothesis  at  once 
to  explain  a  phenomenon.  This  principle  is  known  as  "  Occam's 
razor  "  (sec  Occam,  William  of). 

PARSLEY,  a  hardy  biennal  herb  known  botanically  as 
Petroselinum  sativum  (natural  order  Umbelliferae),  the  leaves  of 
which  are  much  used  for  garnishing  and  flavouring.  It  occurs 
as  a  garden  escape  in  waste  places  in  Britain  and  it  u  doubtful 
if  it  is  known  anywhere  as  a  truly  wild  plant;  A.  de  Candolle, 
however  (Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants)  considers  it  to  be  wild  in 
the  Mediterranean  region.  It  grows  best  in  a  partially  shaded 
position,  in  good  soil  of  considerable  depth  and  not  too  light;  a 
thick  dressing  of  manure  should  be  given  before  sowing.  For  a 
continuous  supply  three  sowings  should  be  made,  as  early  in 
February  as  the  weather  permits,  in  April  or  early  in  May  and 
in  July — the  lost  for  the  winter  supply  in  a  sheltered  position 
with  southern  exposure.  Sow  thinly  in  drills  from  12  to  15  in. 
apart  and  about  x  in.  deep;  thin  out  to  3  in.  and  finally  to 
6  in.  each.  In  winter  the  plants  should  be  protected  by  frames 
or  hand-glasses.  The  curled  and  mossy-leaved  varieties  are 
preferable.  The  Hamburg  or  tumip-roolcd  variety  is  grown  for 
the  root,  which  is  cut  up  and  used  for  flavouring. 

PARSNIP,  botanically  known  as  Pastinaca  saliva  (or  Pence- 
danum  sativum),  a  member  of  the  natural  order  Umbelliferae, 
found  wild  in  roadsides  and  waste  places  in  England  and  through- 
out Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  and  as  an  introduced  plant  in 
North  America.  It  has  been  cultivated  since  the  time  of  the 
Romans  for  the  sake  of  its  long  fleshy  whitish  root,  which  has  a 
peculiar  but  agreeable  flavour.    It  succeeds  best  on  a  free  sandy 


loam,  which  should  be  trenched  and  manured  in  the  previoos 
autumn,  the  manure  being  well  buried.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  thinly  in  March,  in  rows  15  to  x8  in.  ^>art,  and  finally 
thinned  out  to  x  ft.  apart.  The  leaves  will  decay  in  Oct<ter 
or  November,  when  a  portion  of  the  roots  may  be  taken  up  and 
stored  in  dryish  sand  for  immediate  use,  the  rest  being  left  in  the 
ground,  to  be  taken  up  as  required,  but  the  whole  sboold  be 
removeid  by  Februaiy  to  a  dry  cool  place,  ot  they  will  b^in  to 
grow.  The  best  sorts  are  the  Holbw-crowned,  the  Maltoe  and 
the  Student.  Dusting  the  ground  with  soot  when  sowing  the 
seed  and  again  when  the  leaves  appear  will  keep  the  pUnts  free 
from  pests. 

PARSON,  a  technical  term  in  English  law  for  the  deigyman  of 
the  parish.  It  is  a  corruption  of  persona,  the  parson  being,  as  it 
were,  the  persona  ecclesiae,  or  representative  of  the  Church  in  the 
pariaii.  Parson  imparsonee  (persona  impersonata)  is  be  that  as 
rector  is  in  possession  of  a  church  parochial,  and  of  wImmb  the 
church  is  full,  whether  it  be  prcsentative  or  impropriate  (Coke 
upon  Littleton,  300  b).  The  word  parson  is  properly  used  only 
of  a  rector.  A  parson  must  be  in  holy  orders;  hence  a  lay 
rector  could  not  be  called  a  parson.  There  are  four  reqnisito 
to  the  appointment  of  a  parson,  viz.  holy  orden,  presentation, 
institution  and  induction.  The  parson  is  tenant  for  life  of  the 
parsonage  house,  the  glebe,  the  tithes  and  other  dues,  so  far 
as  they  are  not  appropriated. 

See  also  Rbctoe;  Vicxa;  BsKEncs;  and  Titbbs. 

PARSONS  (or  Pessons),  ROBERT  (X546-X610),  EngMi  Jesoit 
and  political  agitator,  son  of  a  blacksmith,  was  bom  at  Nether 
Stowey,  Somerset,  on  the  24th  of  June  1546.  The  vkar  of  the 
parish  gave  him  instruction  and  procured  his  entrance  in  2563 
as  an  exhibitioner  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  graduated 
B.A.  in  1568,  and  M.A.  in  1572.  He  was  fellow,  buxsar  and  deao 
of  his  college,  but  in  1574  he  resigned  or  was  dismissed  his  felfcir- 
ship  and  offices,  for  reasons  which  have  been  di^mted,  sooe 
alleging  improprieties  of  conduct,  and  others  suspected  dislo>-ahy. 
Soon  after  his  resignation  he  went  to  London,  and  thence  ia 
June  to  Louvain,  where  he  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Chsrcb 
and  spent  some  time  in  the  company  of  Father  William  Good,  a 
Jesuit.  In  July  1 575  he  entered  the  Jesuit  Society  at  Rome.  Ia 
1580  he  was  selected,  along  with  Edmund  Campion,  a  foriBef 
associate  at  Oxford,  and  others,  to  undertake  a  secret  rdigk'U 
and  political  mission  to  England.  The  two  emissaries  engaced 
in  political  intrigue  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  In  i  ui 
Campion  was  arrested,  but  Parsons  made  his  escape  to  Roua. 
whence  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  to  direct  the 
English  mission.  In  1588  he  went  to  Spain,  where  be  remainjd 
for  nine  years,  founding  seminaries  for  the  training  of  Englei 
priests  at  Valladolid,  Lucar,  Seville,  Lisbon  and  St  Oaer. 
On  the  death  of  Cardinal  Allen  in  1594  he  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  be  appointed  his  successor.  He  failed  in  this,  but  was  oiaie 
rector  of  the  English  college  at  Rome  in  1597,  and  died  there  oa 
the  x8th  of  April  1610 

Parsons  was  the  author  of  over  30  polemical  writings,  inost'y 
tracts.  Among  the  more  important  arc  Certayne  Realms  nity 
Catkoliques  refuse  to  we  to  Church  (Douai.  1580).  A  ChriUiam  Dtm- 
torie  guiding  Men  to  their  Salualion  (L.ondon.  1583-1591.  2  panv\  A 
Conference  ahotit  the  Next  Succession  to  the  Crovme  «/  imgUmi 
(1594)1  Treatise  of  the  Three  Conversions  of  England  (i6c»3-i«ni 
3  parts),  an  answer  to  Foxc's  Acts  and  Monununts.  For  portntf. 
see  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Ixiv.. 


PARSONS,  THEOPHILUS  (1750-1813),  American  jurht. 
bom  in  Byfield,  Massachusetts,  on  the  34th  of  February  iTsa* 
the  son  of  a  clergyman.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  CoOcge  la 
1769,  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Falmouth  (now  Portland),  Maipc. 
in  1 770-1 773,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  17^4 
In  1800  he  removed  to  Boston.  He  was  chief  justice  c<  tbr 
supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  from  x8o6  until  his  death  ia 
Boston  on  the  30th  of  October  1813.  In  politics  he  tobk  is 
active  part  as  one  of  the  Federalist  leaders  in  the  state.  He  »i5 
a  member  of  the  Essex  County  convention  of  1778,  called  t: 
protest  against  the  proposed  state  constitution,  and  as  •  mevbcr 
of  the  "  Essex  Junto  "  was  probably  the  author  of  Tkg  £*sa 
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Xm>K,wUdihdpaltsieeiirctlicnfee1)Daoflhecon>tiluttanil  cuijed  to  Rome  (^l  n-C);  tubwqucMly  be  vkhIhI  NapolU, 
the  piJb.  He  ni  ■  membs  ol  Lhe  uue  oonitiluiional  conven-  nhRt  he  uught  Virgil  Greek.  Partheniui  wasa  wcitei  o(  elegit*, 
tioDof  E779-1780,  and  one  of  the  commiiiee  of  twenLy-six  vhich  eq^ecioJly  dirges,  aod  of  Ahort  epic  poemi.  The  pseudo-Virgiliui 
±tlua  the  coDstitutioii;  be  wu  b1»  ■  delegate  lo  the  itue  Uortlum  and  Citii  weie  imitated  from  his  Murrur&i  and 
of  I7SSw)iidi  nlified  the  Federal  Conititution;  ud  Maatioiiiuiaut.  His'ij>uru(iiaffii;utiii>ilillcilant,n>nluiicg 
DtndilionwallheauIhoroFlheianious"  Conciliatory  a  collection  of  j6  love^tories  which  ended  unhippily.  taken  [rooi 
KooIutioDi,"  or  pn^xnal  amendmenti  to  the  conatilution,  diSetent  hiilorians  and  pocU.  As  Parthcnikis  generally  quote* 
«bich  did  much  to  inD  over  Samud  Adajnsand  John  Hancock  hisauthoritia,lh<9e>torja  are  valuable  as  alTording  inEoimatioo 
to  ibe  side  of  ntificilion.  Hit  CBmnmliviti  m  Ifa  Laai  oj  tiu  on  the  Aletandiian  poeti  And  grammarizns. 
VuiUi  Suaa  {1836)  conUiDS  •ome  of  bis  more  important  legal  gj,  £.  Martini  in  UylliBpipki  paai.  vol.  n.  (190J,  in  Teuhnrr 
Anions.  Scrio);  poetical  fraEOitnti  in  A.  Mcinckc  Analata  altxvidri*a 

His  son  Teiotbiiui  Pasbohi  (1797-1881),  who  was  Dane    (i^U), 
pofesioi  ol  law  at  Himrd  from  184S  lo  1870,  is  remembered        PASTHEHOM  (Ilaptfoil*),  Ihc  name  generally  given,  since  the 
diicfly  as  the  author  of  «  >nicso[  useful  legal  treatises,  and  some    ^n,  (tntuiy  B.C..  to  the  chid  temple  ol  Athena  on  the  Acropolis 
books  in  support  of  Swedmboijian  doctrines;  be  wrote  a  life  of    a,  Athens  It-t-  Demosthenes,  e.  Androl.  ij,  76).    The  name  is 
Us  lather  (Boston.  iSjg).  applied  in  the  official  invcntoris  ol  the  sth  and  early  4th 

FARSOKl,  a  city  ol  Labette  county,  in  soath-cislcm  Klnui,  unturics  to  one  compartment  of  the  temple,  and  this  va* 
U.S.A..  sllualcd  at  the  junction  ol  the  Big  Uid  Little  Labette  probably  its  original  meaning.  It  is  certainly  U)  be  associated 
mAt,  about  i^a  m.  S.  by  W.  ol  Kansas  City.  Pop.  (1*9°).  with  the  cull  ol  Athena  Parthenos,  "  the  Virgin,"  though  it  ii 
«73fi;  (1000),  7Mj.  of  xhom  807  wcie  ncgroo;  (1905),  m,7Jo;  o^l  clear  why  the  name  was  ^ven  to  this  particular  chamber. 
(1910I,  11.46].  It  is  served  by  the  KansM  City,  Fort  Scoit  &  tbe  most  convenient  position  for  a  temple  upon  the  mlural 
Uempbis  (St  Louis  k  San  Francisco  sysiem)  and  the  Miijouri  ^jtk-platforra  of  Ihc  Acropolis  was  occuiMcd  by  the  early  temple 
lansaj  t  T™  railways.  The  city-has  hrge  machine  shop,  of  of  Athena.  When  it  was  decided  to  supersede  this,  by  «  target 
ihc  Hinmin  Kansas  &  Teias  nulway  and  various  minufaciures.  and  „g„g  magnificent  lemplc,  it  was  necessary  to  provid"  -  ■:■- 
NUurat  gas  u  uiiliied  for  Ught  and  heat.  The  lint  sttllement  |o[  this  new  icniplc  by  tncans  ol  a  great  substructure,  1 
00  the  site  of  the  otywaj  made  in  iS«9  and  was  called  MendoU  on  its  south  side  about  40  ft.  high.  Tbissu' 
r  place  of  meeting  — t.r.  ol  the  creeks).  In  1871  the  city  wa- 
cbsnered,  and  in  igio  government  by  commission  went  inl 
tfect.  It  was  named  in  honour  ol  Levi  Parsons  (1B11-1SS7: 
tfae  Km  prwdent  ol  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Tcias  oilnay. 

P&KTABOAHH.  or  PcnABCARU.  a  native  state  ol  India,  i 
the  Rajputana  agency.  Area,  886  sq,  m.;  pop.  (1901),  51,03; 
«lnwii4  a  decrease  ol  40%  la  the  decode,  owing  10  the  citccts  ( 
baiac  The  inhabitants  are  mosdy  Bhils  and  other  aborigini 
tribca.  Estimated  revenue,  £11,000.  The  town  of  Pattabgai 
(pop..  981Q)  is  connected  by  a  metalled  road  (lO  m.)  with  tb 
station  of  Mandasor  on  the  Rajputana  railway.  It  has 
reputation  lor  a  special  kind  of  enamelled  jewelry. 

FABTASCABH.  PEHiABc^aB,  or  PaATAPCAiin.  a  district  < 
British  India  in  the  Fyiabad  division  ol  the  United  Province 
atUrfa.    , 


pop.  (moi),  911.848,  The  Canga  forms  the  souih-wealcra  built  for  the  present  tcuipte,  but  for  an  earlier  one,  which  wa* 
boundary  line,  while  IheCumtimarltsiheeastem  boundary  for  a  longer  and  narrower  in  shape;  there  has  been  much  discuuton 
lew  mats.  The  only  mineral  products  are  salt,  saltpetre  and  „  [„  ,[,(  jju  „(  ,iijj  ciilKt  temple;  F.  C.  Penrose  maintained 
tmkar  or  nodular  hmntone.  The  principal  crops  arc  rice,  ,)„,  n  „„  ,he  work  ol  Peisiilralus.  Some  have  thought  Ibat 
barley,  pulse,  millets,  sugsr-cane  and  poppy.  The  district  is  1,  ^n^  frum  the  lime  immediately  alter  the  Persian  win;  but 
tnvened  by  the  branch  of  the  Oudh  k  Kohllkhand  raDway  ihelact  thatportionsolitscolumnsand  entabblure,damagedlor 
bum  Rae  Bareilly  to  Benares,  opened  In  iB>>«.  There  are  Sre  were  built  into  the  north  wall  of  the  Acropolis  by  Themi- 
Banulactures  of  sugar  and  a  liiilc  tilk;  and  gta'  ,  opium,  oil-  sioclesteemstoproveihatitdates  from  lhc6th  century,  whether 
tccda,  hemp  and  hides  are  exported.  it  hcthewoikof  thetytantsorof  the  renewed  democracy  under 

Sm  Patuttark  Diilricl  Ga^lar  (Allahabad,  1904].  acisthenes. 

MBTERRB,  a  term,  taken  from  the  French  phrase  par  lem,  The  cilant  tempio  was  the  chlcl  among  the  buildings  with 
ce  of  the  ground,  and  used  of  an  arrangement  in  which  Pericles  adorned  the  Acropolis.  The  supervision  of  the 
■  ■  wbolewotkwasinlhehanclsof  Phndia^andibearchiiectsoftbe 
temple  were  Ictinus  and  Callicratcs.  The  actual  building  was 
not  begun  until  447  n.c,  though  the  decision  to  build  was  made 
ten  yenrs  cariiet  (Kcil,  ,4iioiiyiiBi  argcnlertnsii).  The  temple 
tnmi  have  been  (tructutally  complete  by  the  year  43B  b  c,  in 
which  the  gold  and  ivory  statue  ol  Alhcna  Parthenos  was  dcdl- 
'  cated;  but  thcworkof  decorniion  and  finish  was  still  going  on  In 
4]]  B.C.  The  temple  as  designed  by  Ictinus  wa!  about  15  fl. 
shorter  and  about  6  fl.  wider  than  the  building  lor  which  the 
luundationj  were  intended;  it  thus  obtained  a  proportion  of 
length  to  breadth  ol  exactly  0:4,  It  b  Ihc  most  perfect  example 
.  1S0I  uhose  of  the  Doric  order  (see  AxcHiTECTL-iiE:  Creek).  The  plan  of  Ihe 
walls  dale  Injm  Ihe  i  ilh  century;  the  ruined  Romanesque  portal  temple  was  peculiar.  The  cella.  which  was  exactly  too  fl.  long, 
oi  Notre-Dame  de  ta  Couldte;  and  1  m.  south-west  ol  the  town  kept  the  name  and  traditional  measurement  ol  the  otil  Hccatoni' 
the  ancient  church  (nth  century)  ol  Parthetiay.le-Vicui.  The  pcdon.  It  wassurrounded  on  three  udcs  by  a  Doric  colonnade, 
mknulactureol  woollen  goods  and  wool-spinningarc  Ihc  principal  and  in  the  middle  ol  it  was  Ihc  great  basis  on  which  the  statue 
local  industries.  was  erected.    This  cella  was  probably  lighted  only  by  the  great 

FARTHEHIUS.  of  Nicaca  in  fiilhynia,   Greek  grammarian    doorway  and  by  Ihc  tighl  that  filleied  Ihiough  the  marble  tiles. 
and  poet.    He  wu  taken  prisoner  in  the  Miihradatic  War  and    The  common  notion  that  (here  wa*  1  hypaethral  opening  It 
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erroneous.  At  the  back  of  the  cdlk  was  a  square  chamber,  not 
communicating  with  it,  but  entered  from  the  west  end  of  the 
temple;  this  was  the  Parthenon  in  the  narrower  sense.  It  seems 
to  have  been  used  only  as  a  store-house,  though  it  may  have  been 
originally  intended  for  a  more  important  purpose.  The  Prodo- 
mus  and  the  Opisthodomus  wexe  enclo8<xi  by  bronxe  gratings 
fixed  between  the  columns,  and  were  thus  adapted  to  contain 
valuable  offerings  and  other  treasures.  We  have  inventories  on 
marble  of  the  contents  of  these  four  compartments  of  the  temple. 
The  opisthodomus,  in  particular,  probably  served  as  a  treasuiy 
for  sacred  and  other  money,  though  it  has  been  disputed  whether 
the  opisthodomus  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  is  part  of  the 
Parthenon  or  another  building. 

For  the  sculptuips  decorating  the  Parthenon  and  the  statue 
by  Phcidias  in  the  fella,  see  article  Greek  Art.  The  metopes 
over  the  outer  colonnade  were  all  sculptured,  and  represented  on 
the  east  the  battle  of  gods  and  giants,  on  the  west,  probably,  the 
battle  of  Greeks  and  Amazons,  on  the  south  Greeks  and  Centaurs; 
those  on  the  north  are  almost  lost.  The  east  pediment  repre- 
sented the  birth  of  Athena,,  the  wesl  pediment,  her  contest  with 
Poseidon  for  the  land  of  Attica.  The  frieze,  which  was  placed 
above  the  cella  wall  at  the  sides,  represented  the  Panathenaic 
procession,  approaching  on  three  sides  the  group  of  gods  seated  in 
the  middle  of  the  east  side.  These  sculptures  are  all  of  them 
admirably  adapted  to  their  position  on  the  building,  and  are,  in 
themselves,  the  most  perfect  works  that  sculpture  has  ever 
produced. 

The  Parthenon  probably  remained  intact  until  the  5th  century 
of  our  era,  when  the  colossal  statue  was  removed,  and  the  temple 
is  said  to  have  been  transformed  into  a  church  dedicated  to  St 
Sophia.  In  the  6th  century  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  God  {Btordns).  The  adaptation  of  the  building  as  a 
church  involved  ,the  removal  of  the  inner  columns  and  roof,  the 
construction  of  an  apse  at  the  east  end,  and  the  opening  of  a  door 
between  the  cella  and  the  chamber  behind  it.  These  alterations 
involved  some  damage  to  the  sculptures.  In  1456  Athens  was 
captured  by  the  TUrks,  and  the  Parthenon  was  consequently 
changed  into  a  mosque,  apparently  without  any  serious  structural 
alterations  except  the  addition  of  a  minaret.  In  this  state  it  was 
described  by  Spon  and  Wheler  in  1676  and  the  sculpture  was 
drawn  by  the  French  artist  Carrey  in  1674.  In  1687  the  Turks 
used  the  building  as  a  powder  magazine  during  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  Acropolis  by  a  Venetian  army  under  Morosini,  and 
a  shell  caused  the  explosion  which  blew  out  the  middle  of  the 
temple  and  threw  down  the  columns  at  the  sides.  Still  further 
damage  to  the  sculptures  was  done  by  Morosini's  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  lower  from  the  west  pediment  the  chariot  of  Athena. 
Later  a  small  mosque  was  constructed  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins; 
but  nothing  except  gradual  damage  js  to  be  recorded  durfbg  the 
succeeding  century  except  the  visits  of  various  travellers,  notably 
of  James  Stuart .( 1 713-1788)  and  Nicholas  Revett  (1730-1804), 
whose  splendid  drawings  are  the  best  record  of  thtf  sculpture  as  it 
existed  in  Athens.  In  x8ox  Lord  i^n  obtained  a  firman 
authorizing  him  to  make  casts  <and  drawings,  and  to  pull  down 
extant  buildings  where  necessary,  and  to  remove  sculpture  from 
them.  He  caused  all  the  remains  of  the  sculpture  to  be  found  on 
the  ground  or  in  Turkish  houses,  and  a  certain  amount — notably 
the  metopes — that  was  stiH  on  the  temple,  to  be  transported  to 
England.  Some  fault  has  been  found  with  his  methods  or  those 
of  his  workmen;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  result  was  the 
preservation  of  much  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  The 
Elgin  marbles  were  bought  by  the  British  government  in  x8i6, 
and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Certain  other  sculptures 
from  the  Parthenon  are  in  the  Louvre,  Copenhagen  or  elsewhere, 
and  much  is  still  in  Athens,  either  still  on  the  temple  or  in  the 
Acropolis  museum. 

The  most  accurate  measurements  of  the  temple,  showing  the 
exactness  of  its  construction  and  the  subtlety  of  the  curvature 
of  all  its  lines,  was  made  by  F.  C.  Penrose. 

Authorities. — ^A.  Michaelis.  der  Parthenon  (Leipzig.  1871):  T. 
Stuart  and  N.  Revett,  Antiouities  of  Athens  (London,  1762-1815): 
F.  C. Penrose,  Principles  t^f  Athenian  Architecture  (London,  1851  and 


1888);  A.  S.  Mumy;  The  Seidpiunt  ef  the  Pcrtheum  (Loodoa. 
1903);  British  Museum,  Catakigue  of  Sculpture.  voL  i.  See  abo 
Greek  Aet.  (E.  Gr.) 

PARTHIAt  the  mountainous  country  S.E.  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
which  extends  from  the  Elburz  chain  eastwards  towards  Herat, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  fertile  plain  of  Hyicania 
(about  Astrabad)  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  the  comer  U 
the  Caspian  and  by  the  Turanian  desert;  on  the  S.  by  the  great 
salt  desert  of  central  Iran.  It  corresponds  to  the  modem 
Khorasan.  It  was  inhabited  by  an  Iranian  tribe,  the  Pcrtkaxc  ot 
the  inscriptions  of  Darius;  the  correct  Gredc  fonn  is  UofBmM. 
Parthia  became  a  province  of  the  Adiaemenian  and  then  of 
thike  Macedonian  Empire.  Seleucus  1.  and  Antiocbus  I.  Ibooded 
Greek  towns:  Soteira,  Charia,  Achaea,  Calliope  (Appian.  Syr. 
Si;  Plin.  vi.  15;  cf.  Strabo  zi.  5x6);  the  capital  of  Parthia  a 
knonfn  only  by  its  Greek  name  Hecatompylos  (*'  The  Hundred- 
gated  ")  from  the  many  roads  which  met  there  (Polyb.  z.  28), 
and  was,  according  to  Appian,  founded  by  Seleucus  L  (cf .  Cortios 
vii.  3).  In  soSxnany  Greek  inhabitants  are  fouiKi  in  the  towns  of 
Parthia  and  Hyrcania  (Polyb.  z.  31,  xx). 

When  about  255  b.c  Diodotus  had  made  himseif  king  of 
Bactria  (9.9.)  and  tried  to  .expand  his  dominioos,  the  ri^M^tam 
of  a  tribe  of  Iranian  nomads  (Dahan  Scyths)  east  of  the  f«T«^*i, 
the  Pami  <Mr  Apami,  who  bore  the  Persian  xume  Arsaccs,  fled 
before  him  into  Parthia.'  Here 'the  satrap  Andragons  appeats 
to  have  shaken  off  the  Seleucid  supremacy,  as  he  struck  gold  and 
silver  coins  in  his  own  name,  on  which  he  wean  the  diadem, 
although  not  the  royal  title  (Gardner,  Numusm.  Cknnidc,  1S79- 
x38i).  In  Justin  xii.  4,  X3,  Andragoras  is  wrongly  made  satrap 
of  Alexander,  of  Persian  origin,  and  ancestor  of  Arsaces.  He  «as 
slain  by  Arsaces  (Justin  xli.  4),  who  occupied  Parthia  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  Parthian  kingdom^  The  date  248  b.c.  gives 
by  the  list  of  the  Olympionicae  in  Euseb.  Ckron.  i.  207,  aod  in 
his  Canon,  ii.  x3o  (cf.  Appian,  Syr.  65;  Justin,  xli.  4,  gi\« 
wrongly  256  B.C.),  is  confirmed  by  numerous  Babylonian  tablets 
dated  simultaneously  from  the  Seleucid  and  Arsadd  etas  <cf. 
Mahler,  in  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fUr  die  Kunde  des  Aicrgetdcmds, 
xgox,  XV.  57  sqq.;  T.ehmann  Haupt  in  BeitrSgf  tmr  ciien 
.Geschichte,  X905,  v.  128  sqq.).  The  origin  and  early  hislorjr  ol 
the  Parthian  kingdom,  of  which  we  possess  only  very  seamy 
information,  is  surrounded  by  fabulous  l^cnds,  nanated  by 
Arrian  in  his  Parthica  (preserved  in  Photius,  cod.  58,  and  S>-«- 
cellus,  p.  539  seq.).  Here  Arsaces  and  his  brother  Tiridaus 
are  derived  from  the  royal  house  of  the  Achaemenkls,  pro- 
bably from  Artaxerxes  II.;  the  young  Tiridates  is  ii««H*j 
by  the  prefect  Agathodes  or  Phereclcs;  in  revenge  the  brothcn 
with  five  companions  (corre^wnding  to  the  seven  Persiaaa 
of  Darius)  slay  him,  and  Arsaccs  becomes  king.  He  is  killed 
after  two  yeais  and  succeeded  by  his  brother  Tiridates, 
who  reigns  37  yeais.  There  is  scarcely  anything  histoncal 
in  this  accotmt,  perhaps  not  even  the  name  Tiridates,  lor, 
according  to  the  older  tradition,  Arsaces  htm^f  nilcd  for 
many  years.  The  troubles  of  the  Seleucid  empire,  and  the  war 
of  Sdeucus  II.  against  Ptolemy  III.  and  his  own  brother  Antjo- 
chus  Hieraz,  enabled  him  not  only  to  maintain  htxDsdf  in  Parthia, 
but  also  to  conquer  Hyrcania;  but  he  was  constantly  threaicced 
by  Diodotus  of  Bactria  (Justin  xli.  4).  When,  about  23S  b  c, 
Seleucus  II.  was  able  to  march  into  tbe  east,  Arsaces  fled  to  the 
nomadic  tribe  of  the  Aspasiacae  (Strabo  zi.  513;  cf.  Pdyb.  z. 
48).  But  Seleucus  was  soon  recalled  by  a  rebellion  in  Syria,  and 
Arsaces  returned,  victorious  to  Parthia;  "  the  day  ol  this  vktoKy 
is  celebrated  by  the  Parthians  as  the  beginning  of  their  iait- 
pendence  "  (Justin  xli.  4).  Arsaces  was  proclaimed  king  at 
Asaak  in  the  district  of  Astauene,  now  Kuchan  in  the  upper  Alr^ 
(Attruck)  valley  (Isidor.  Charac.),  and  built  his  residence  Dara  on 
a  rock  in  a  fertile  valley  in  Apavarktikene  (Justin  zfi.  5;  F^ 
vi.  46),  now  Kelat  stiU  farther  eastward;  the  centre  of  his  powe 
evidently  lay  on  the  borders  of  eastern  Khorasan  and  the  Tuna- 
ian  desert.    The  principal  institutions  of  the  Parthian  kizigd^s 

*  Strabo  lA.  ^15;  cf.  Justin  xli.  4:  the  Pami  are  said  by  Sen^o 
[ibid.1  to  have  immtgrated  from  southern  Russia,  a  tradition  wK«(iT 
transferred  to  the  Parthians  themselves  by  Justin  ztt.  1,  and  Anaaa 
ap.  Phot.  cod.  58. 


were  created  by  him  (cf.  Justin  iB.  a).  The  Scythian  nomads 
became  the  niUng  race;  they  were  invested  with  large  landed 
property,  and  formed  the  council  of  the  king,  who  appointed  the 
sttC(xssor.  They  were  archers  fighting  on  horseback,  and  in  their 
cavalry  consisted  the  strength  of  the  Parthian  anny  ;'the  infantry 
were  mostly  slaves,  bought  and  trained  for  military  service,  like 
the  janissaries  and  mamelukcs.  But  these  S<7thians  soon 
amalgamated  with  the  Parthian  peasants.  They  adopted  the 
Iranian  religion  of  Zoroaster  (in  the  royal  town  Assak  an  eternal 
fire  was  maintained),  and  "  their  language  was  a  mixture  of 
Scythian  and  Median  "  (l.e.,  Iranian).  Therefore  their  language 
and  writing  are  called  by  the  later  Persians  "  Pehlevi,"  i.e. 
Parthian  (Pehlevi  is  the  modem  form  of  Partkawa)  and  the 
magnates  themselves  Pehlevana,  t.e.  "  Parthians,"  a  term 
transferred  by  Firdoust  to  the  heroes  of  the  old  Iranian  legend. 
But  the  Arsacid  kingdom  never  was  a  truly  national  state;  with 
the  Scythian  and  Parthian  elements  were  united  some  elements 
of  Greek  civilization.  The  successors  of  Arsaccs  I.  even  founded 
some  Greek  towns,  and  when  they  had  conquered  Babylonia 
and  Mesopotamia  they  all  adapted  the  epithet "  Philhellen." 

To  Arsaces  I.  probably  belong  the  earliest  Parthian  coins;  the 
oldest  simply  bear  the  name  Arsaces;  others,  evidently  struck 
after  the  coronation  in  Asaak,  have  the  royal  title  (fiankbut 
*hp9luaiiu).  The  reverse  shows  the  seated  archer,  or  occasionally 
an  elephant;  the  head  of  the  king  is  beardless  and  wears  a  helmet 
and  a  diadem;  only  from  the  third  or  fourth  king  they  begin  to 
wear  a  beard  after  the  Iranian  fashion.  In  honour  of  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  all  his  successors,  when  they  came  to  the  throne, 
adopted  his  name  and  officially  {e.g.  on  the  coins)  are  almost 
always  called  Arsaces,  whereas  the  historians  generally  use  their 
individual  names. 

Of  the  successors  of  Arsaces  I.  we  know  very  little.  His  son, 
Arsaces  II.,  was  attacked  by  Antiochus  III.,  the  Great,  in  209, 
who  conquered  the  Parthian  and  Hyrcanian  towns  but  at  last 
granted  a  peace.  The  next  king,  whom  Justin  calls  Priapatius, 
rule<)  15  years  (about  190-175);  his  successor,  Phraates  I., 
subjected  the  mountainous  tribe  of  the  Mardi  (in  the  Elburz). 
He  died  earl^,  and  was  succeeded  not  by  one  of  his  sons  but 
by  his  brother,  Mithradates  I.,  who  became  the  founder  of  the 
Parthian  empire.  Mithradates  I.  {c.  170-138)  had  to  fight  hard 
with  the  Greeks  of  Bactria,  especially  with  Eucratides  (9.9.) ;  at 
last  he  was  able  to  conquer  a  great  part  of  eastern  Iran.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  (x6j)  he  conquered 
Media,  where  he  refounded  the  town  of  Rhagae  (Rai  near  Teheran) 
under  the  name  of  Arsada;  and  about  141  he  invaded  Babylonia. 
He  and  his  son  Phraates  II.  defeated  the  attempts  of  Demetrius 
U-  (139)  and  Antiochus  VII.  (i  29)  to  regain  the  eastern  provinces, 
and  extended  the  Arsacid  dominion  to  the  Euphrates. 

For  the  later  history  of  the  Parthian  empire  reference  should 
be  made  to  Persia:  Ancient  Histofyt  and  biographical  articles  on 
the  kings.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  kings,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  establish  their  succession. 

The  names  of  pretenders  not  generally  acknowledged  are  put 
in  brackets. 

Arsaces  I.     .     .     .     348-c.  3ii     Vonones  1 8-11 

(perhaps  Tiridates  1.)  Artabanus  II.      .     .      c.  10-40 

Arsaces  11.       .     .     .c.  211-190     (Tiridates  III 36) 

Priapatius  .     .     .     .c.  190-175     (Cinnamus 38) 

Phraates  I.      .  .c.  175-170     (Vardanes  1 40-45) 

Mithradates  1.      .     .c.  170-138  Gotarzes  .     1     .     .     .    40-51 

Phraates  II.     .     .     .c.  138-127     Vonones  II 5r 

Artabanus  I.    .     .     .c,  127-124  Vologaeses  I.       ...     51-77 

Mithradates  II.  the  (Vardanes  II 55) 

Great      .     .     .     .c.  124-88  ■  Vologaeses  II.     77-79:  111-147 

Sanatnicea  1 76-70  Pacorus               .     .     78-c.  105 

Phraates  III 70-57  (Arubanus  III.        .     .   80-81) 

Orodes  1 57-37  Osroes            .     .     .       106-129 

(Mithradates  HI. .     .     .57-54)  (Mithradates  IV.  and   his  son 

Phraates  IV 37-2  Sanatnices  II..   115:  Partha- 

(Tiridates  II.  .  32-31   and  26)  maspates,  116-1:7;  and  other 

Phraates  V.  (Phraa-  pretenders.) 

taces)      .     .     .2  B.c.-A.D.  5  Mithradates  V.   .     .  e.  129-147 

Orodes  II a.d.  5-7  Vologaeses  III.    .     .       147-191 

^  The  names  of  the  following  kin^  are  not  known;  that  one  of 
them  was  called  Artabanus  11.  »  quit^  conjectural. 


Vok>gaese8  IV.  i9f-400    Artabanus  IV.  .    .       aoi 

(Vologaeses  V.        .  209-c.  222) 

AuTHoaiTiBS.— Persian  tradition  knows  very  tittle  about 
Amcids,  who  by  it  are  called  Ashkanians  (from  Ashak.  the  m* 
loTxii  of  Arsaces.)  Of  modem  works  on  the  history  of  the  Part 
(besides  the  numismatic  literature)  the  most  important  an 
KawUnson.  Tk»  Sixth  Oriental  Monarchy  (1873),  and  A. 
Gutschmia,  Gesckickte  Irani  mtd  seine  NaaibturUMer  von  AUm 
d.  Gr.  biss$tm  Untereani  der  Arsadden  (1888). 

The  principal  wona  on  the  Arsacid  coinage  are  (after  the  es 

?tfblications  of  Longp£rier,  Prokesch-Qstan,  Ac.):  Percy  Gan 
he  Parthian  Coinage  (London,  i877i.  ^^  especially  W.  Wroth,  i 
lonte  of  the  Coins  efParthia  in  the  British  Museum  (London,  u 
who  carefully  revised  the  statements  ol  his  predecessors.  Cf. 
Petrowicz,  Arsaeidenminaen  (Vienna,  1904),  and  Allotte  de  la  F 
"  Classeroent  des  monnaifs  araaddes,^  m  Rene  unmismatim 
siriet  voL  viti.,  2904.  (Ed.  M 

PARTICK  (formerly  Perdye  or  Pertkich)^  a  municipal  and  p< 
burgh  ol  the  parish  of  Govan,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.    1 
(i89r),  36,538;  (2901),  541298.   It  lies  on  the  north  bank  of 
Clyde,  And  is  continuous  with  Glasgow,  from  which  it  i;  sepan 
by  the  Kelvin,  and  of  which  it  is  a  large  and  wealthy  resider 
suburb.    Shipbuilding  yards  are  situated  in  the  burgh,  wl 
has  also  industries  of  paper-staining,  flour-milling,  hydrai 
machine  making,  weighing-machine  making,  brass-founding  i 
galvanizing.    The  tradition  is  that  the  flour-miUs  and  grana 
— the  Bunhouse  Mills— as  they  are  called  locally,  wore  given 
the  Regent  Moray  to  the  bakers  of  Glasgow  for  their  pul 
spirit  in  supplying  his  army  with  bread  at  the  battle  of  Langs 
in  2568.     Victoria  Park  contains  a  grove  of  fossil  trees  wh 
were  discovered  in  a  quarry.    The  town  forms  the  greater  p 
of  the  Partick  division  of  Lanarkshire,  which  returns  one  mem 
to  Parliament.    Though  it  remained  a  village  till  the  middle 
the  t9th  century,  it  is  an  ancient  place.    Morken,  the  Pict 
king  who  persecuted  St  Kentigem,  is  believed  to  have  dwelt  h< 
and,  in  2236,  David  I.  gave  the  lands  of  Partick  to  the  sec 
Gksgow.    The  bishop's  palace  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Kelv 
and  was  occupied — or  a  mansion  erected  for  him  on  its  site — 
George   Hutcheson   (2580-2639),  founder  of  the  Hutches 
Hospital  in  the  dty. 

PARTISAN,  or  Pasthait.  (2)  A  thoroughgoing  "  party  "  m. 
or  adherent,  usually  in  a  depredatory  sense  of  one  who  puts  I 
party  before  priiunples;  (2)  an  irregular  combatant  or  guerril 
soldier;  (3)  a  weapon  with  a  long  shaft  and  a  broad  bladed  hea 
of  a  type  intermediate  between  the  spear  and  the  halberd  {q.v. 
In  senses  (i)  and  (2)  the  word  Is  derived  through  the  Fr.  fro 
ItaL  partigianot  from  parteggiaref  to  share,  take  part  in,  La 
pars,  part.   The  name  for  the  weapon  has  also  been  attributed  1 
the  same  origin,  as  being  that  used  by  "  partisans,"  but  there 
no  historical  evidence  for  this.    The  form  which  the  word  no' 
takes  in  French,  ptrtuisane,  has  given  rise  to  a  annexion  wit 
pertuis,  hole;  Lat.  pertusus,  ptrtundere,  to  strike  through.     Bu 
the  most  probable  derivation  is  from  the  Teutonic  partOf  bark. 
axe,  which  forms  the  last  part  of  "  halberd." 

PARTITION,  in  law,  the  division  between  several  persons  c 
land  or  goods  bdonging  to  them  as  co-proprietors.    It  was 
maxim  of  Roma,p  law,  followed  in  modem  systems,  that  t: 
communione  vd  societaU  ^emo  potest  invitus  detineri.    Partitioi 
was  dther  voluntary  or  was  obtained  by  the  actio  commun 
ditidendo.   In  English  law  the  term  partition  applies  only  to  th( 
division  of  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  or.  of  chatteb 
real  between  coparceners,  joint  tenants  or  tenants  in  common 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  not  all  hereditanients  are  capable  ol 
partition.    There  can  be  no  partition  of  homage,  fealty,  01 
common  of  turbary,  or  of  an  inheritance  of  dignity,  such  as  a 
peerage.    Partition  is  either  voluntary  or  compulsory.    Volun* 
tary  partition  is  effected  by  mutual  conveyances,  and  can  only 
be  made  where  all  parties  are  sui  juris.   Since  the  Real  Property 
Act  284s,  §  3,  it  must  be  made  by  deed,  except  in  the  case  of 
copyholds.    Compulsory  partition  is  effected  by  private  act  of 
parUament,  by  judidal  process,  or  through  the  inclosure  com- 
missioners.   At  common  law  none  but  coparceners  were  entitled 
to  partition  against  the  will  of  the  rest  of  the  proprietors,  but 
the  Acts  of  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  2  and  33  Henry  VIII.  c.  32  gave  a 
compulsory  process  to  joint  tenants  and  tenants  in  common  of 
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freeholds,  whether  in  possession  or  in  reversion,  by  means  of  the 
writ  of  partition.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  court  of  chancery 
began  to  assume  jurisdiction  in  partition,  and  the  writ  of  partition, 
after  gradually  becoming  obsolete,  was  finally  abolished  by  the 
Real  Property  Limitation  Act  1833.  The  court  of  chancery 
could  not  decree  partition  of  copyholds  until  the  passing  of  the 
Copyholds  Act  z  84 1 .  This  act  was  repealed  by  the  Copyholds  Act 
1894,  which  empowers  the  alienation  of  ancient  tenements  with 
the  licence  of  the  lord.  By  the  Judicature  Act  1873,  §  3A* 
partition  is  one  of  the  matters  specially  assigned  to  the  chancery 
division.  An  order  for  partition  is  a  matter  of  right,  subject  to 
the  discretion  vested  in  the  court  by  the  Partition  Aa  x868 
(amended  by  the  Partition  Aa  1876).  By  §  3  of  the  act  of  1868 
the  court  may,  on  the  request  of  a  party  interested,  direct  a  sale 
instead  of  a  partition,  if  a  sale  would  be  more  beneficial  than  a 
partition.  By  §  xa  a  county  court  has  jurisdiction  in  partition 
where  the  property  does  not  exceed  £500  in  value.  Under'  the 
powers  of  the  Indosure  Act  1845,  and  the  acts  amending  it,  the 
inclosure  commissioners  have  power  of  enforcing  compulsory 
partition  among  tne  joint  owners  of  any  inclosed  lands..  An 
order  of  the  inclosure  commissioners  or  a  private  act  vests  the 
legal  estate,  as  did  also  the  old  writ  of  partition.  But  an  order  of 
the  chancery  division  only  declares  the  rights,  and  requires  to  be 
perfected  by  mutual  conveyances  so  as  to  pass  the  legal  estate. 
Where,  however,  all  the  parties  are  not  sui  jurist  the  court  may 
make  a  vesting  order  under  the  powers  of  the  Trustee  Act  1850, 
§30. 

Partition  is  not  a  technical  term  of  Scots  law.  In  Scotland 
divisbn  of  common  property  is  effected  either  extra-judicially,  or 
by  action  of  declarator  ana  diviuon  or  division  and  sale  in  the 
court  of  session,  or  (to  a  limited  extent)  in  the  sheriff  courts.  Rights 
of  common  are  not  divisible  in  English  law  without  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment or  a  decree  of  the  inclosure  commissioners,  but  in  Scotland 
the  act  of  1695,  c.  38,  made  all  commontics,  except  thjne  belonging 
to  the  king  or  royal  buighs,  divisible,  on  the  application  of  any 
having  interest,  by  action  in  the  coiyt  of  session.  By  the  Sheriff 
Courts  (Scotland)  Act  1877.  }  8.  the  action  for  division  of  common 
property  or  commonty  u  competent  in  the  sheriff  court,  when  the 
subject  m  dispute  does  not  exceed  in  value  ^[50  by  the  year,  or  £tooo 
value.  Runng  lands,  except  when  belongmg  to  corporations,  were 
made  divisible  by  the  act  of  1695,  c.  33.  A  decree  of  division  of 
commonty,  common  property,  or  runrig  lands  has  the  effect  of  a 
conveyance  by  the  joint  proprietors  to  the  several  participants 
(Conveyancing  [Scotland]  Act  1874,  i  35). 

In  the  United  States,  "  it  is  presumed,"  says  Chancellor  Kc'nt* 
U  CoMM.,  Icct.  Ixiv.).  "  that  the  English  statutes  of  31  &  32  Henry 
VII 1.  have  been  generally  re-enacted  and  adopted,  and  probably 
with  increased  facilities  for  partition."  In  a  large  majority^  of  the 
states,  partition  may  be  made  bv  a  summary  method  of  petition  to 
the  courts  of  common  law.  In  the  other  states  the  courts  of  equity 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction.  As  between  heirs  and  devisees  the  pro- 
bate courts  may  in  some  states  award  partition.  The  various  state 
laws  with  regard  to  partition  will  be  found  in  Washburn,  Reai 
Property,  bk.  1.  ch.  xiii.,  }  7. 

PARTNERSHIP  (earlier  forms,  parterur,  parcener^  from  Late 
Lat.  parlionarius  for  parlilioHarius^  from  partUio,  sharing, 
parSf  part),  in  general,  the  voluntary  association  of  two  or 
more  persons  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  or  sharing  in  the  work 
and  profits  of  any  enterprise.  This  general  definition,  however, 
requires  to  be  further  restricted,  in  law,  according  to  the 
account  given  below. 

The  partnership  of  modern  legal  systems  is  based  upon  the 
societas  of  Roman  law.  Societas  was  either  universonim  bcnonim, 
a  complete  communion  of  property;  negoliationis  alkujus, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  single  transaction;  vecUgaliSt  for  the 
collection  of  taxes;  or  ret  unius,  joint  ownership  of  a  particular 
thing.  The  prevailing  form  was  societas  universarum  quae  ex 
quaesiu  veniuni^  or  trade  partnership,  from  which  all  that  did 
not  come  under  the  head  of  trade  profit  (quaeslus)  was  excluded. 
This  kind  of  socidas  was  presumed  to  be  contemplated  in  the 
absence  of  proof  that  any  other  kind  was  intended.  Societas 
was  a  consensual  contract,  and  rested  nominally  on  the  consent 
of  the  parties — really,  no  doubt  (though  this  was  not  in  terms 
acknowledged  by  the  Roman  jurists),  on  the  fact  of  valuable 
consideration  moving  from  each  partner.  No  formalities 
were  necessary  for  the  constitution  of  a  societas.  Either 
property  or  labour  must  be  contributed  by  the  sociusi  if  one 


party  contributed  neither  property  nor  labour,  or  if 
partner  was  to  share  in  the  loss  but  not  in  the  pn^t  {Uonima 
societas),  there  was  no  true  societas.  Societas  was  dissolved 
on  grounds  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  £n|^ish  law 
(see  below).  The  only  ground  peculiar  to  Roman  law  was 
change  of  Uatus  {capitis  dcmtHutio).  Most  of  the  Roman  law 
on  the  subjea  of  societas  is  contained  in  Dig^  zvii.  tit.  2,  iV« 
focio. 

Though  the  English  law  of  partnership  is  based  upon  Roman 
law,  there  are  several  matters  in  which  the  two  systems  differ, 
(t)  There  was  no  limit  to  the  number  of  partners  in  Roomn  law. 
(2)  In  societas  one  partner  could  generally  bind  another  ooiy 
by  express  mandatum;  one  partner  was  not  regarded  as  the 
implied  agent  of  the  others.  (3)  The  debts  of  a  societas  wen 
apparently  joint,  and  not  joint  and  several.  (4)  The  teres 
of  a  deceased  partner  could  not  succeed  to  the  rights  of  the 
deceased,  even  by  express  stipulation.  There  is  no  such  dis- 
ability in  England.  (5)  In  actions  between  partnen  in  Roman 
law,  the  beruficium  compctentiae  applied — that  is,  the  privilege 
of  being  condemned  only  in  such  an  amount  as  the  partner 
could  pay  without  being  reduced  to  destitution.  (6)  The 
Roman  partner  was  in  some  respects  more  strictly  bound 
by  his  fiduciary  position  than  is  the  English  partner.  For 
instance,  a  Roman  partner  could  not  retire  in  order  to  enjoy 
alone  a  gain  which  he  knew  was  awaiting  him.  (7)  There  was 
no  special  tribunal  to  which  matters  arising  out  ol  societas 
were  referred* 

Previous  to  the  Partnership  Act  1890  the  English  law  d 
partnership  was  to  be  found  only  in  legal  decisions  and  in 
textbooks.  It  was  mostly  the  result  of  judge-made  law,  and 
as  distinguished  from  tht  law  of  joint  stock  CMnpanies  was 
affected  by  comparatively  few  acts  of  parliament. 

In  1890  the  Partnership  Act  of  that  year  was  passed  to  declare 
and  amend  the  law  of  partnership;  the  act  came  into  <^ra.tic» 
on  the  xst  of  Januaxy  X89X.  With  one  important  cxccptioa 
(§  33) >  it  applies  to  tht  whole  United  Kingdom.  It  is  not  a 
complete  code  of  partnership  law;  it  contains  no  proviskG 
regulating  the  administration  of  partnership  assets  in  the  eveoi 
of  death  or  bankruptcy,  and  is  silent  on  the  subject  (tf  good«  JL 
The  existing  rules  of  equity  and  common  law  continue  in  force, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  express  provisioas 
of  the  acL  Indeed,  the  act  of  1890  has  to  be  r»d  in  the 
light  of  the  decisions  which  have  built  up  these  rules. 
On  all  points  specifically  dealt  with  by  the  act  it  is  sow  tbe 
one  binding  authority.  The  act  has  made  no  important  changes 
in  the  law,  except  in  re^)ect  of  the  mode  of  makiitg  a 
partner's  share  of  the  partnership  assets  available  for  pay- 
ment of  his  separate  debts.  This  change  does  iwt  aaect 
Scotland.  The  aa  is  divided  into  the  four  main  divisioos 
mentioned  below. 

I.  Nature  of  Partnership.— Taitnenhip  is  defined  to  be  tbe 
**  relation  which  subsists  between  persons  carrying  on  a  busirea 
in  common  with  a  view  of  profit."  From  this  defixutios 
corporations  and  companies,  such  as  joint-stock  comparJes 
and  cost-book  mining  companies,  which  differ  from  ordittzry 
partnerships  in  many  important  respects,  are  expressly  exduiii. 
The  act  also  contains  several  subsidiary  rules  for  detennia^:^ 
the  existence  of  a  partnership.  These  rules  are  of  a  fragmeatA.-? 
nature,  and  for  the  most  part  are  expressed  in  a  negative  Um, 
they  have  not  introduced  any  change  in  the  law.  Co-owaex^iBp 
of  property  does  not  of  itself  create  a  partnership,  nor  docs 
the  sharing  of  gross  returns.  The  sharing  of  profits,  tbx^ 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  create  a  partnenhip,  is  prima  fscje 
evidence  of  one^  This  means  that  if  all  that  is  known  is  tV^ 
two  persons  are  sharing  profits,  the  inference  is  that  such  pcrscss 
arc  partners;  but  if  the  participation  in  profits  is  only  car 
amongst  other  circumstances,  all  the  circumstaiKcs  imtst  be 
considered,  and  the  participation  in  profits  must  not  be  trea:H 
as  raising  a  presumption  of  partnership,  which  has  to  be  rebut rrl 
To  illustrate  the  rule  that  persons  may  share  profits  wiiKc;.: 
being  partners,  the  act  gives  statutory  expression  to  the  decisK- 
in  Cox  V.  Hickman  (i860,  8  H.L.C.,  268),  vis.  that  tlse  reccft 
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hf  a  penon  df  a  debt  or  other  fixed  sum  by  instalments,  or 
otherwise,  out  of  the  teeming  profits  of  a  business  does  not  of 
itself  make  him  a  partner;  and  it  re-enacts  with  some  slight 
UMxiificatioa  the  repealed  provisions  of  Bovill's  Act  (28  &  39 
Ykt,  c.  86),  which  was  passed  to  remove  certain  difficulties 
arising  from  the  decision  in  Cox  v.  Hickman,  Whenever  the 
question  of  partnership  or  no  partnership  arises,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  (though  this  is  not  stated  in  the  act)  that  partner- 
ship is  a  relation  arising  out  of  a  contract;  regard  must  be  paid 
to  the  true  contract  and  intention  of  the  parties  as  appearing 
from  the  whole  facts  of  the  case.  If  a  partnership  be  the 
legal  consequence  of  the  true  agreement,  the  parties  thereto 
wfll  be  partners,  though  they  may  have  intended  to  avoid 
this  consequence  {Adam  v.  Newbigging^  x888,  L.R.  13  App. 
Cas.  315).  Partners  are  called  collectively  a  "  firm  ";  the 
■ame  under  which  they  carry  on  business  is  called  the  firm 
name.  Under  English  law  the  firm  is  not  a  corporation,  nor 
b  it  recognized  as  distinct  from  the  members  composing  it; 
any  change  amongst  them  destroys  the  identity  of  the  firm. 
In  Scotland  a  firm  is  a  le^al  person  distinct  from  its  members, 
but  each  partner  can  be  compelled  to  pay  its  debts. 

At  common  law  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  partners, 
bat  by  the  Companies  Act  x86a  (25  &  26  Vict.  c.  89,  {  4),  not 
more  than  ten  persons  can  carry  on  the  business  of  bankers, 
and  not  more  than  twenty  any  other  business,  unless  (with 
tome  exceptions)  they  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
(See  Company,  and  also  Limited  Partnerships  below.) 

II.  Rdalions  of  Partners  to  Persons  dealing  vnlh  them. — 
Every  partner  is  an  agent  of  the  firm  and  of  his  co-partneis 
for  the  purpose  of  the  partnership  business;  if  a  partner  does 
an  act  for  carrying  on  the  partnership  business  in  the  usual 
way  in  which  businesses  of  a  like  kind  are  carried  on — in  other 
words,  if  he  acts  within  his  apparent  authority — he  thereby 
prima  facie  binds  his  firm.  The  partners  may  by  agreement 
between  themselves  restrict  the  power  of  any  of  their  number 
to  bind  the  firm.  If  there  be  such  an  agreement,  no  act  done 
in  contravention  of  it  is  binding  on  the  firm  with  respect  to 
persons  who  have  notice  of  the  agreement.  Such  an  agreement 
does  not  affect  persons  who  have  no  notice  of  it,  unless  indeed 
they  do  not  know  or  believe  the  person  with  whom  they  are 
dealing  to  be  a  partner;  in  that  case  he  has  neither  real,  nor, 
•o  far  as  they  are  concerned,  apparent  authority  to  bind  his 
firm,  and  his  firm  will  not  be  bound.  If  a  partner  docs  an 
act,  €.g.  pledges  the  credit  of  the  firm,  for  a  purpose  apparently 
not  connected  with  the  firm's  ordinary  course  of  business,  he 
if  not  acting  in  pursuance  of  his  apparent  authority,  and  what- 
ever liability  he  may  personally  incur,  his  partners  will  not  be 
bound  unless  he  had  in  fact  authority  from  them. 

Apart  from  any  general  rule  of  law  relating  to  the  execution 
of  deeds  or  negotiable  instruments,  a  firm  and  all  the  partners 
will  be  bound  by  any  act  relating  to  the  business  of  the  firm,  and 
done  in  the  firm  name,  or  in  any  other  manner  showing  an 
intention  to  bind  the  firm,  by  any  person  thereto  authorized. 
An  admission  or  representation  by  a  partner,  acting  within 
his  apparent  authority,  b  evidence  against  his  firm.  Notice 
to  an  acting  partner  of  any  matter  relating  to  the  partnership 
affairs  is,  apart  from  fraud,  notice  to  his  firm. 

A  firm  is  liable  for  loss  or  injury  caused  to  any  person  not  a 
|>artner,  or  for  any  penalty  incurred  by  any  wrongful  act  or 
omission  of  a  partner  acting  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  partner- 
ship business,  or  with  the  authority  of  his  co-partners;  the 
extent  of  the  firm's  liability  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  individual 
partner.  The  firm  is  also  liable  to  make  good  the  loss  (a)  where 
one  partner,  acting  within  his  apparent  authority,  receives 
money  or  property  of  a  third  person  and  misapplies  it;  and 
(6)  where  a  firm  in  the  course  of  its  business  receives  money 
or  property  of  a  third  person,  and  such  money  or 
property  while  in  the  custody  of  the  firm  is  misapplied  by  a 
partner.  It  is  not  sufficient,  in  order  to  fix  innocent  partners 
with  liability  for  the  misapplication  of  money  belonging  to  a 
third  party,  merely  to  show  that  such  money  was  employed 
in  the  business  of  the  partnership,  otherwise  all  the  members 


of  a  firm  would  in  all  cases  be  liable  to  those  beneficially  interested 
therein  for  trust  money  improperly  employed  in  this  manner  by 
one  partner.  This  is  not  the  case.  To  fix  the  other  partners 
with  liability,  notice  of  the  breach  of  trust  must  be  brought 
home  to  them  individually. 

The  liability  of  partners  for  the  debts  and  obligations  of  their 
firm  arising  ex  contractu,  is  joint,  and  in  Scotland  several  also; 
the  estate  of  a  deceased  partner  is  also  severally  liable  in  a  due 
course  of  administration,  but  subject,  in  England  or  Ireland, 
to  the  prior  payment  of  his  separate  debt.  The  liability  of 
partners  for  the  obligations  of  their  firm  arising  ex  delicto,  is 
joint  and  several. 

The  authority  of  a  partner  to  bind  his  co-partners  commences 
with  the  partnership.  A  person  therefore  who  enters  into  a 
partnership  does  not  thereby  become  liable  to  the  creditors  of 
his  partners  for  anything  done  before  he  became  a  partner. 
But  a  partner  who  retires  from  a  firm  docs  not  thereby  cease  to 
be  liable  for  debts  or  obligations  incurred  before  his  retirement. 
He  may  be  discharged  from  existing  liabilities  by  an  agreement 
to  that  effect  between  himself  and  the  members  of  the  firm  as 
newly  constituted  and  the  creditors.  This  agreement  may  be 
either  express  or  inferred  as  a  fact  from  the  course  of  dealing 
between  the  creditors  and  the  new  firm.  The  other  wa>'s  in 
which  a  partner  may  be  freed  from  partnership  liabilities  incurred 
before  his  retirement  are  not  peculiar  to  partnership  liabilities, 
and  are  not  therefore  dealt  with  by  the  Partnership  Act. 

A  continuing  guaranty  given  to  a  firm,  or  in  respect  of  the 
transactions  of  a  firm,  is,  in  the  absence  of  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  revoked  as  to  the  future  by  a  change  in  the  firm. 
The  reason  is  that  such  a  change  destroys  its  identity. 

Any  person,  not  a  partner  in  the  firm,  who  represents  himself 
(or,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  holds  himself  out  "),  or  knowingly 
suffers  himself  to  be  represented,  as  a  partner,  is  liable  as  a 
partner  to  any  person  who  has  given  credit  to  the  firm  00 
the  faith  of  the  representation.  The  representation  may  be 
by  words  spoken  or  written,  or  by  conduct.  The  Uability  will 
attach,  although  the  person  who  makes  the  representation  does 
not  know  that  the  person  who  has  acted  on  it  knew  of  it. 
The  continued  use  of  a  deceased  partner's  name  does  not  impose 
liability  on  his  estate. 

III.  Relations  of  Partners  to  one  another. — The  mutual  rights 
and  duties  of  partners  depend  upon  the  agreement  between 
them.  Many  of  these  rights  and  duties  are  stated  in  the  Part- 
nership Act;  but,  whether  stated  in  the  act  or  ascertained 
by  agreement,  they  may  be  varied  by  the  consent  of  all  the 
partners;  such  consent  may  be  express  or  inferred  from  conduce. 
Subject  to  any  agreement,  partners  share  equally  in  the  capital 
and  profits  of  their  business,  and  must  contribute  equally  to 
losses,  whether  of  capital  or  otherwise;  they  are  entitled  to 
be  indemnified  by  their  firm  against  liabilities  incurred  in  the 
proper  and  ordinary  conduct  of  the  partnership  business,  and 
for  anything  necessarily  done  for  its  preservation;  they  are 
entitled  to  interest  at  5%  on  their  advances  to  the  firm,  but  not 
on  their  capital.  Every  partner  may  take  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  partnership  business,  but  no  partner  is  entitled  to 
remuneration  for  so  doing.  The  majority  can  bind  the  minority 
in  ordinary  matters  connected  with  the  partnership  business, 
but  cannot  change  its  nature  nor  expel  a  partner,  unless  expressly 
authorized  so  to  do.  No  partner  may  be  introduced  into  the 
firm  without  the  consent  of  all  the  partners.  The  partnership 
books  must  be  kept  at  the  principal  place  of  business,  and  every 
partner  may  inspect  and  copy  them.  Partners  must  render 
to  each  other  true  accounts  and  full  information  of  all  things 
affecting  the  partnership.  A  partner  may  not  make  use  of 
anything  belonging  to  his  firm  for  his  private  purposes,  nor  may 
he  compete  with  it  in  business.  If  he  does  so  he  must 
account  to  his  firm  for  any  profit  he  may  make. 

Partners  may  agree  what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be  part- 
nership propxjrty,  and  can  by  agreement  convert  partnership 
property  into  the  separate  property  of  the  individual  partners, 
and  vice  versa.  Subject  to  any  such  agreement,  all  property 
originally  brought  into  the  partnership  stocky  or  acqjilccd  <\t\ 
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account  of  the  firm  or  for  the  puipoftes  and  in  the  oouxse  of  its 
business,  is  declared  by  the  act  to  be  partnership  property. 
Property  bought  with  money  of  the  firm  is  prima  fade  bought 
on  account  of  the  firm.  Partnership  property  must  be  applied 
exclusively  for  partnership  purposes  and  in  accordance  with 
the  partnership  agreement.  Co-owners  of  land  may  be  partners 
in  the  profits  of  the  land  without  the  land  being  partnership 
property;  if  sudi  coHJwners  purchase  other  lands  out  of  the 
profits,  these  lands  will  also  belong  to  them  (in  the  absence  of 
any  agreement  to  the  contrary)  as  co-owners  and  not  as  partners. 
The  legal  estate  in  partnership  land  devolves  according  to  the 
general  law,  but  in  trust  for  the  persons  beneficially  interested 
therein.  As  between  partners,  and  as  between  the  heirs  of  a 
deceased  partner  and  his  executors  or  administrators,  such 
land  is  treated  as  personal  or  movable  estate,  unless  a  contrary 
intention  appears. 

When  no  fixed  term  has  been  agreed  upon  for  the  duration 
of  the  partnership,  it  is  at  will,  and  may  be  determined  by 
notice  at  any  time  by  any  partner.  If  a  partnership  for  a  fixed 
term  is  continued  after  the  term  has  expired  without  any 
express  new  agreement,  the  ng^ts  and  duties  of  the  partnen 
remain  as  before,  so  far  as  they  are  consbtent  with  a  partnership 
at  wiU. 

A  partner  may  asrign  his  share  in  the  partnership  eithex  absp-. 
lutely  or  by  way  of  mortgage.  The  assignee  does  not  become 
a  partner;  during  the  continuance  of  the  partnership  he  has 
the  right  to  receive  the  share  of  profits  to  which  his  assignor 
would  have  been  entitled,  but  he  has  no  ri{^t  to  interfere  in 
the  partnership  business,  or  to  require  any  accounts  of  the 
partnership  transactions,  or  to  inspect  the  partnetship  books. 
On  a  dissolution  he  is  entitled  to  receive  the  share  of  the  part- 
nership assets  to  which  his  assignor  is  entitled  as  between 
himseir  and  his  partners,  and  for  this  purpose  to  an  account 
as  from  the  date  of  dissolution. 

Since  the  act  came  into  operation  no  writ  of  execution  may 
issue  in  England  or  Ireland  against  any  partnership  property, 
except  on  a  judgment  against  the  firm.  If  in  either  of  these 
countries  a  judgment  creditor  of  a  partner  wishes  to  enforce 
his  judgment  against  that  partner's  share  in  the  partnership, 
he  must  obtain  an  order  of  court  charging  such  share  with 
payment  ot  his  debt  and  interest.  The  court  may  appoint  a 
receiver  of  the  partner's  share,  and  may  order  a  sale  of  such  share. 
If  a  sale  be  ordered  the  other  partners  may  buy  the  share;  they 
may  also  at  any  time  redeem  the  charge.  The  mode  of  making 
a  partner's  share  liable  for  his  separate  debts  in  Scotland  has 
not  been  altered  by  the  act. 

IV.  Dissolution  of  Partnership. — A  partnership  for  a  fixed 
term,  or  for  a  single  adventure,  is  dissolved  by  the  expiration 
of  the  term  or  the  termination  of  the  adventure.  A  partnership 
for  an  undefined  time  is  dissolved  by  notice  of  dissolution, 
which  may  be  given  at  any  time  by  any  partner.  The  death  or 
bankruptcy  of  any  partner  dissolves  the  partnership  as  between 
all  its  members.  If  a  partner  suffers  his  share  in  the  partner- 
ship to  be  charged  under  the  act  for  his  separate  debts,  his 
partners  may  dissolve  the  partnership.  The  foregoing  rules  are 
subject  to  any  agreement  there  may  be  between  the  partners. 
A  partnership  is  in  eveiy  case  dissolved  by  any  event  which 
makes  the  partnership  or  its  business  unlawfid.  The  court 
may  order  a  dissolution  in  any  of  the  following  cases,  via.: 
When  a  partner  is  found  lunatic  or  is  of  permanently  unsound 
mind,  or  otherwise  permanently  incapable  of  performing  his 
duties  as  a  partner;  when  a  partner  has  been  guilty  of  conduct 
calculated  to  injure  the  partnership  business,  or  wilfully  or 
persistently  breaks  the  partnership  agreement,  or  so  conducts 
himself  in  partnership  matters  that  it  is  not  reasonably  practi- 
cable for  his  partners  to  carry  on  business  with  him;  when  the 
partnership  can  only  be  carried  on  at  a  loss;  and  lastly,  whenever 
a  dissolution  appears  to  the  court  to  be  just  and  equitable. 
The  act  is  silent  as  to  the  effect  of  the  assignment  by  a  partner 
of  his  share  in  the  partnership  as  a  cause  of  dissolution;  probably 
il  is  now  no  more  than  a  circumstance  enabling  the  court,  if  it 
thinks  fit,  to  grant  a  dissolution  on  the  ground  that  it  is  just 


and  equitable  to  do  to.  A  dissolittkm  usually  is  not  complete 
as  against  persons  who  ait  not  partners,  un^  notice  of  it  has 
been  given;  until  then  such  persons  may  treat  all  apparent 
partnen  as  still  members  of  the  firm.  Consequently,  if  notice 
is  not  given  when  it  is  necessary,  a  partner  may  be  made 
liable  for  partnership  debts  ccmtracted  after  he  ceased  to  be 
a  partner.  Notice  b  not  necessary  to  protect  the  estate  of  a 
dead  or  bankrupt  partner  from  partnership  debts  contracted 
after  his  death  or  bankruptcy:  nor  is  notice  necessary  when  a 
person  not  known  to  be  a  partner  leaves  a  firm.  If  a  penoa 
not  generally  known  to  be  a  partner  is  |mown  to  be  so  to  cer- 
tain individuals,  notice  must  be  given  to  theoL  Notice  in  the 
Catette  is  sufiident  as  regards  all  persons  who  were  not  previottsly 
customers  of  the  firm;  notice  in  fart  must  be  pven  to  old 
oistomeik.  On  a  dissolution,  or  the  retirement  of  a  partner, 
any  partner  may  notify  the  fact  and  require  his  oo-paitncn  to 
concur  in  doing  so. 

After  a  dissolution,  the  authority  of  each  partner  (unkss 
he  be  a  bankrupt)  to  bind  the  firm,  and  the  other  lighu  and 
obligations  of  the  partners,  continue  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  wind  up  the  partnership  affairs  and  to  complete  onfinisbed 
transactions.  The  partners  are  entitled  to  have  the  partneiship 
prpperty  applied  in  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  firm,  and  to 
have  any  surplus  divided  between  them.  Before  a  partner  can 
receive  any  part  of  the  surplus,  he  must  make  good  whatever 
may  be  due  from  him  as  a  partner  to  the  firm.  To  CBfoice 
these  rights,  any  partner  or  his  representatives  may  apply  to 
the  court  to  wind  up  the  partnership  busmeas.  It  was  wdl 
established  before  the  act,  and  is  still  law,  that  in  the  abacooe 
of  spedsl  agreement  the  right  of  each  partner  is  to  have  the 
partnership  property — induding  the  goodwill  of  its  buaincaa,  i 
it  be  saleable — realized  by  a  ule.  The  value  of  the  goodwill 
depends  largdy  on  the  right  of  the  seller  to  compete  with  the 
purdiaser  after  the  sale.  The  act  naakes  no  mention  of  foodwil, 
but  the  tights  of  a  seller  in  this  respect  were  tully  diyrwaed  is 
the  House  of  Lords  in  Trego  v.  Hunt  (L.R.  1896,  App.  Cas.  7). 
In  the  absence  of  special  agreement,  the  seller  may  set  v^ 
business  in  competition  with,  and  in  the  imnwdiate  Bc%b- 
bourhood  of,  the  purchaser,  and  advertise  his  bonncss  sad 
deal  with  his  former  customers,  but  may  not  represent  himseS 
as  carrying  on  his  former  business,  not  canvass  his  fonser 
customers.  The  purchaser  may  advertise  himself  as  cazr>^ 
on  the  former  business,  canvass  its  customers,  and  trade  onder 
the  old  name,  unless  that  name  is  or  contains  the  name  of  the 
vendor,  and  the  purchaser  by  using  it  without  quaUficatka 
would  expose  the  vendor  to  the  liability  of  being  sued  as  a 
partner  in  the  business.  If,  on  a  dissolution  or  diange  in  the 
constitution  of  a  firm,  the  goodwill  bdongs  under  the  paitacr- 
ship  agreement  exdusively  to  one  or  more  of  the  partners,  the 
partner  who  is  entitled  to  the  goodwill  has  the  ti^ts  of  n 
seller,  and  those  to  whom  the  goodwill  does  not  bekmg  have 
the  rights  of  a  purchaser. 

When  a  paitner  has  pud  a  {Mremium  00  entering  into  a 
partnership  for  a  fixed  term,  and  the  partnership  is  deterausrd 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  court  may,  except  s 
certain  cases,  order  a  return  of  the  premium  or  of  some  part 
of  it.  In  the  absence  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation,  the 
cannot  make  such  an  order  when  the  partnership  was  at 
or,  being  for  a  fixed  term,  has  been  temunated  by  death 
by  reason  of  the  misconduct  of  the  partner  who  paid  1 
premium;  nor  can  it  do  so  if  terms  of  dissolution  have 
agreed  upon,  and  the  agreement  makes  no  proviaoa  for  t^ 
return  of  premium. 

When  a  person  is  induced  by  the  fraud  or  mintpRscBtacx^ 
of  others  to  become  a  partner  with  them,  the  court  wiU  reacirsii 
the  contract  at  his  instance  {Adam  v.  Net^gpni,  xSS&«  %. 
13  App.  Cas.  308).  Inasmudi  as  such  a  person  Is  nadkr  tbe 
same  liability  to  third  parties  for  liabilities  of  the  firm 
before  rescission  as  he  would  have  been  under  had  the  coe 
been  valid,  he  is  entitled  on  the  rescission  to  be  11 
by  the  person  guilty  of  the  fraud  or  making  the  represcata^ 
against  these  liabilities.    He  Is  .also  entitled,  without 
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account  of  the  finn  or  for  the  puipoftes  and  in  the  oouxse  of  its 
business,  is  declared  by  the  act  to  be  partnership  property. 
Property  bought  with  money  of  the  firm  is  prima  fade  bought 
on  account  of  the  firm.  Partnership  property  must  be  applied 
exclusively  for  partnership  purposes  and  in  accordance  with 
the  partnership  agreement.  Co-owners  of  land  may  be  partners 
in  the  profits  of  the  land  without  the  land  being  partnership 
property;  if  such  co-owners  purchase  other  lands  out  of  the 
profits,  these  lands  will  also  belong  to  them  (in  the  absence  of 
any  agreement  to  the  contrary)  as  co-owners  and  not  as  partners. 
The  legal  estate  in  partnership  land  devolves  according  to  the 
general  law,  but  in  trust  for  the  persons  beneficially  interested 
therein.  As  between  partners,  and  as  between  the  heirs  of  a 
deceased  partner  and  his  executors  or  administrators,  such 
land  is  treated  as  personal  or  movable  estate,  unless  a  contrary 
intention  appears. 

When  no  fixed  term  has  been  agreed  upon  for  the  duration 
of  the  partnership,  it  is  at  will,  and  may  be  determined  by 
notice  at  any  time  by  any  partner.  If  a  partnership  for  a  fixed 
term  is  continued  after  the  term  has  expired  without  any 
express  new  agreement,  the  ng^ts  and  duties  of  the  partners 
remain  as  before,  so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  a  partneiship 
at  will. 

A  partner  may  asugn  his  share  in  the  partnership  either  abwH. 
lutely  or  by  way  of  mortgage.  The  assignee  doei  not  become 
a  partner;  during  the  continuance  of  the  partnership  he  has 
the  right  to  receive  the  share  of  profits  to  which  his  assignor 
would  have  been  entitled,  but  he  has  no  right  to  interfere  in 
the  partnership  business,  or  to  require  any  accounts  of  the 
partnership  transactions,  or  to  inspect  the  partneiship  books. 
On  a  dissolution  he  is  entitled  to  receive  the  share  of  the  part- 
nership assets  to  which  his  assignor  is  entitled  as  between 
himseU  and  his  partners,  and  for  this  purpose  to  an  account 
as  from  the  date  of  dissolution. 

Since  the  act  came  into  operation  no  writ  of  execution  may 
issue  in  England  or  Ireland  against  any  partneiship  property, 
except  on  a  judgment  against  the  firm.  If  in  either  of  these 
countries  a  judgment  creditor  of  a  partner  wishes  to  enforce 
his  judgment  against  that  partner's  share  in  the  partnership, 
he  must  obtain  an  order  of  court  charging  sudi  share  with 
payment  ot  his  debt  and  interest.  The  court  may  appoint  a 
receiver  of  the  partner's  share,  and  may  order  a  sale  of  such  share. 
If  a  sale  be  ordered  the  other  partners  may  buy  the  share;  they 
may  also  at  any  time  redeem  the  charge.  The  mode  of  miaking 
a  partner's  share  liable  for  his  separate  debts  in  Scotland  has 
not  been  altered  by  the  act. 

IV.  Dissolution  of  Partnership, — ^A  partnership  for  a  fixed 
term,  or  for  a  single  adventure,  is  dissolved  by  the  expiration 
of  the  term  or  the  termination  of  the  adventure.  A  partnership 
for  an  undefined  time  is  dissolved  by  notice  of  dissolution, 
which  may  be  given  at  any  time  by  any  partner.  The  death  or 
bankruptcy  of  any  partner  dissolves  the  partnership  as  between 
all  its  members.  If  a  partner  suffers  his  share  in  the  partner- 
ship to  be  charged  under  the  act  for  his  separate  debts,  his 
partners  may  dissolve  the  partnership.  The  foregoing  rules  are 
subject  to  any  agreement  there  may  be  between  the  partners. 
A  partnership  is  in  every  case  dissolved  by  any  event  which 
niakcs  the  partnership  or  its  business  unlawfiU.  The  court 
may  order  a  dissolution  in  any  of  the  following  cases,  via.: 
When  a  partner  is  found  lunatic  or  is  of  permanently  unsound 
mind,  or  otherwise  permanently  incapable  of  performing  his 
duties  as  a  partner;  when  a  partner  has  been  guilty  of  conduct 
calculated  to  injure  the  partnership  business,  or  wilfully  or 
persistently  breaks  the  partnership  agreement,  or  so  conducts 
himself  in  partneiship  matters  that  it  is  not  reasonably  practi- 
cable for  his  partners  to  carry  on  business  with  him;  when  the 
partnership  can  only  be  carried  on  at  a  loss;  and  lastly,  whenever 
a  dissolution  appears  to  the  court  to  be  just  and  equitable. 
The  aa  is  silent  as  to  the  effect  of  the  assignment  by  a  partner 
of  his  share  in  the  partnership  as  a  cause  of  dissolution;  probably 
il  is  now  no  more  than  a  circumstance  enabling  the  court,  if  it 
thinks  fit,  to  giant  a  dissolution  on  the  ground  that  it  is  just 


and  equitable  to  do  lo.  A  dteolutJoa  usually  is  not  compkie 
as  against  persons  who  are  not  partners,  untfl  notice  of  U  has 
been  given;  until  then  such  persons  may  treat  all  apparent 
partnen  as  still  members  of  the  finn.  Consequently,  if  aotioe 
is  not  given  when  it  is  necessary,  a  partner  may  be  made 
liable  for  partnership  debts  contracted  after  he  ceased  to  be 
a  partner.  Notice  is  not  necessary  to  protect  the  estate  of  a 
doui  or  bankrupt  partner  from  partnership  debts  contracted 
after  his  death  or  bankruptcy:  nor  is  notice  necessary  when  a 
person  not  known  to  be  a  partner  leaves  a  firm.  If  a  penoo 
not  generally  known  to  be  a  partner  b  ^nown  to  be  so  to  cer- 
tain individuals,  notice  must  be  given  to  tbeoL  Notice  in  the 
Casette  b  sufiident  as  regards  all  persons  who  were  not  previoosly 
customers  of  the  firm;  notice  in  fart  must  be  pven  to  old 
customeik  On  a  dissolution,  or  the  retirement  of  a  partner, 
any  partner  may  notify  the  fact  and  require  his  oo-partaen  to 
concur  in  doing  so. 

After  a  dissolution,  the  authority  of  each  partner  (mless 
he  be  a  bankrupt)  to  bind  the  firm,  and  the  other  righu  and 
obligations  of  the  partners,  continue  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  wind  up  the  partneiship  affairs  vad  to  complete  nnfintihfd 
transactions.  The  partners  are  entitled  to  have  the  partncnhip 
pcpperty  applied  in  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  firm,  and  to 
have  any  surplus  divided  between  them.  Before  a  partner  can 
receive  any  part  of  the  surplus,  he  must  make  food  vliatcvcr 
may  be  due  from  him  as  a  partner  to  the  firm.  To  enforce 
these  rights,  any  partner  or  his  representatives  may  apply  to 
the  court  to  wind  up  the  partnership  buaneas.  It  was  well 
established  before  the  act,  and  is  still  law,  that  in  the  absence 
of  special  agreement  the  ri{^t  of  eadi  partner  is  to  have  the 
partnership  property — ^induding  the  goodwill  of  its  business,  if 
it  be  saleable— realized  by  a  sale.  The  valoe  of  the  coodwiD 
depends  largdy  on  the  right  of  the  seller  to  compete  with  the 
purchaser  after  the  sale.  The  act  naakes  no  mention  of  foodvil, 
but  the  ri^ts  of  a  seller  in  this  respect  were  tully  discussed  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  Tre^c  v.  Hunt  (L.R.  1896,  App.  Gas.  7). 
In  the  absence  of  special  agreement,  the  seUer  may  act  op 
business  in  competition  with,  and  in  the  immediate  md^ 
bourhood  of,  the  purchaser,  and  advertise  his  business  and 
deal  with  his  former  customers,  but  may  not  represent  himsdf 
as  carrying  on  his  former  business,  nor  canvass  his  former 
customers.  The  purchaser  may  advertise  lumself  as  carrying 
on  the  former  business,  canvass  its  customers,  and  trade  under 
the  old  name,  unless  that  name  is  or  contains  the  name  of  the 
vendor,  and  the  purchaser  by  using  it  without  qualification 
would  expose  the  vendor  to  the  liability  of  being  sned  as  a 
partner  in  the  business.  If ,  on  a  dissolution  or  change  in  the 
constitution  of  a  firm,  the  goodwill  bdongs  under  the  partner- 
ship agreement  exdusivdy  to  one  or  more  of  the  partners,  the 
partner  who  is  entitled  to  the  goodwill  has  the  ti^ts  of  a 
seller,  and  those  to  whom  the  goodwill  does  not  bekmg  have 
the  rights  of  a  purchaser. 

When  a  partner  has  paid  a  premium  on  entering  into  a 
partnership  for  a  fixed  term,  and  the  partnership  is  detrrmioed 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  court  may,  except  in 
certain  cases,  order  a  return  of  the  premium  or  of  some  part 
of  it.  In  the  absence  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation,  the  coart 
cannot  make  such  an  order  when  the  partnership  was  at  vlL 
or,  being  for  a  fixed  term,  has  been  terminated  by  death  or 
by  reason  of  the  misconduct  of  the  partner  who  paid  the 
premium;  wa  can  it  do  so  if  terms  of  dissolution  have  been 
agreed  upon,  and  the  agreement  makes  no  provbiao  for  the 
return  of  premium. 

When  a  petaon  is  induced  by  the  fraud  or  mistcpteaientation 
of  others  to  become  a  partner  with  them,  the  court  will  rescxBd 
the  contract  at  his  instance  {Adatn  v.  Newbiggmg,  i8SS«  R. 
13  App.  Cas.  30S).  Inasmudi  as  sach  a  person  h  onder  the 
same  liability  to  third  parties  for  liabilities  of  the  firm  iacuxrcd 
before  lesdssion  as  he  would  have  been  under  had  the  contract 
been  valid,  he  Is  entitled  on  the  rescission  to  be  indesizafied 
by  the  person  guilty  of  the  fraud  or  making  the  representatioB 
against  these  liabilities.    He  is  .also  entitled,  without  pcejndice 


any  money  be  may  have  paid  as  a  premium  or  contributed  as 
capital,  and  to  stand  in  tbe  place  of  the  creditors  of  the  firm 
for  any  payments  made  by  him  in  respect  of  the  partnership 
liabilities. 

If  a  partner  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  a  firm;  and  his  former 
partners  continue  to  cany  on  business  with  the  partnership 
assets  without  any  final  settlement  of  accounts,  he,  or,  if  he 
be  dead,  his  estate,  is,  in  the  absence  of  agreement,  entitled  to 
such  part  of  the  subsequent  profits  as  can  be  attributed  to 
the  use  of  his  share  of  the  partnership  assets,  or,  if  he  or  his 
representatives  prefer  it,  to  interest  at  5%  on  the  amount  of 
his  share.  If  his  former  partners  have  by  agreement  an  option 
to  purchase  his  share,  and  exercise  the  option  and  comply  with 
its  terms,  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  further  or  other  share  in 
profits  than  that  given  him  by  the  agreement.  If,  however, 
his  former  partners,  assuming  to  exercise  such  an  option,  do  not 
comply  with  its  terms,  they  are  liable  to  account  for  subsequent 
profits  or  interest  to  the  extent  mentioned  above.  Subject  to 
any  agreement  between  the  partners,  the  amount  due  from  the 
surviving  or  continuing  partners  to  an  outgoing  partner,  or  the 
representatives  of  a  decessed  partner,  in  respect  of  his  share  in 
the  partnership,  is  a  debt  accruing  at  the  date  of  the  dissolution 
or  death. 

In  the  absence  of  any  special  agreement  on  a  final  settlement 
of  accounts  between  partners,  losses  (including  losses  of  capital) 
are  paid  first  out  of  profits,  next  out  of  capital,  and  lastly  by 
the  partners  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  share  profits. 
The  assets  of  the  firm,  including  all  sums  contributed  to  make 
up  losses  of  capital,  are  applied  in  paying  the  debts  and  liabilities 
of  tHe  firm  to  persons  who  are' not  partners;  then  in  paying  to 
each  partner  rateably  what  is  due  from  the  firm  to  him,  first 
for  advances  and  next  in  respect  of  capital;  and  the  ultimate 
residue  (if  any)  is  divisible  among  the  partners  in  the  proportion 
In  which  profits  are  divisible. 

Limited  Partnerships. — ^In  the  law  of  partnership  as  set  out 
above,  the  Limited  Partnership  Act  1907  introduced  a  con- 
siderable innovation.  By  that  act  power  was  given  to  form 
limited  partnerships,  like  the  French  nciiU  en  commandite — 
that  is,  a  partnership  consisting  not  cmly  of  general  partners, 
but  of  others  whose  liability  is  limited  to  the  amount  contributed 
to  the  concern.  Such  a  limited  partnership  must  not  consist, 
in  the  case  of  a  partnership  carrying  an  the  business  of  banking, 
of  more  than  ten  persons,  and  in  the  case  of  any  other  partner- 
ship of  more  than  twenty  persons.  There  must  be  one  or  more 
persons  called  general  partners  who  are  liable  for  all  the 
debts  and  obligations  of  the  firm,  and  limited  partners,  who  on 
entering  into  partnership  contribute  a  certain  sum  or  property 
valued  at  a  stated  amount,  beyond  which  they  are  not  liable. 
Limited  partners  cannot  withdraw  ox  receive  back  any  of  their 
contributions;  any  withdrawal  brings  liability  for  the  debts 
and  obligations  of  the  firm  up  to  the  amount  withdrawn.  A 
body  corporate  may  be  a  limited  partner.  No  limited  partner 
can  take  part  in  the  management  of  a  partnership  business; 
if  he  does  so  he  becomes  liable  in  the  same  way  as  a  general 
partner,  but  he  can  at  all  times  inspect  the  books  of  the  firm 
and  examine  into  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  business. 
Every  limited  partnership  must  be  registered  with  the  registrar 
of  joint  stock  companies,  and  the  following  particulars  must 
be  given:  (^)  the  firm  name;  {h)  the  general  nature  of  the 
business;  (c)  the  principal  place  of  business;  (<f)  the  full  name 
of  each  of  the  partners;  (0)  the  term,  if  any,  for  which  the  part- 
nership is  entered  into  and  the  date  of  its  commencement; 
(/)  a  statement  that  the  partnership  is  limited,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  every  limited  partner  as  such;  {£i  the  sum  contributed 
by  each  limited  partner,  and  whether  paid  in  cash  or  how 
ot  herwise.  If  any  change  occurs  in  these  particulars,  a  statement 
signed  by  the  firm  and  specifying  the  nature  of  the  change, 
must  be  sent  whhin  seven  da3rs  to  the  registrar.  An  advertise- 
ment must  also  be  inserted  in  the  gazette  of  any  arrangement 
by  which  ft  general  partner  becomes  a  limited  partner  or  under 


a  misdemeanoiir  and  is  liable  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years.  The  law  of  private  part- 
nership applies  to  limited  partners  except  where  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  express  provisions  of  the  Limited  Partnership  Act. 

See  Sir  Nathaniel  JLord]  Lindley,  A  Treatise  on  the  Lam  of  Partner- 
ship (7th  ed.,  London,  1905);  Sir  Frederick  PoUock«  A  Digut  of 
the  Lme  of  Partnership,  incorporatinf  the  Partnership^  Act  x8oo  (8tb 
ed.,  Lonclon,  1905) ;  alao  article  on  '  Partnenhip  "  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia of  the  Laws  of  En^and, 


Scots  Law, — ^The  bw  of  Scotland  as  to  partnership  agrees  in 
the  main  with  the  law  of  England.  The  principal  difference 
is  that  Scots  law  recognises  the  firm  as  an  entity  distinct 
from  the  individuals  composing  it.  The  firm  of  the  company 
is  either  proper  or  descriptive.  A  proper  or  personal  firm  is  a 
firm  designated  by  the  name  of  one  or  more  of  the  partners.^ 
A  descriptive  firm  does  not  introduce  the  name  of  any  of  the 
partners.  The  former  may  sue  and  be  sued  under  the  company 
name;  the  latter  only  with  the  addition  of  tbe  names  of  three 
at  least  (if  there  are  so  many)  of  the  partners.  A  consequence 
of  this  view  of  the  company  as  a  separate  person  is  that  an  action 
cannot  be  maintained  against  a  partner  personally  without 
application  to  the  company  in  the  first  instance,  the  individual 
partners  being  in  the  position  of  cautioners  for  the  company 
rather  than  of  principal  debtors.  The  provisions  of  the  Mercantile 
Law  Amendment  Act  1856  (19  &  30  Vict.  c.  60,  }  8),  do  not 
affect  the  case  of  partners.  But,  though  the  company  must 
first  be  discussed,  diligence  must  necessarily  be  directed  against 
the  individual  partners.  Heritable  property  cannot  be  held  in 
the  name  of  a  firm;  it  can  only  stand  in  the  name  of  individual 
partners.  Notice  of  the  retirement  of  even  a  dormant  partner 
is  necessary.  The  bw  of  Scotland  draws  a  distinction  between 
joint  adventure  and  partnership.  Joint  adventure  or  joint 
trade  is  a  partnership  confined  to  a  particular  adventure  or 
speculation,  in  which  the  partners,  whether  latent  or  unknown, 
use  no  firm  or  social  name,  and  incur  no  responsibility  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  adventure.  In  the  rules  applicable  to  cases 
of  insolvency  and  bankruptcy  of  a  company  and  partners, 
Scots  law  differs  in  several  respects  from  English.  Thus  a 
company  can  be  made  bankrupt  without  the  partners  being 
made  so  as  individuals.  And,  when  both  company  and  partners 
are  bankrupt,  the  company  creditors  are  entitled  to  rank  on 
the  separate  estates  of  the  partners  for  the  balance  of  their 
debts  equally  with  the  separate  creditors.  But  in  sequestration, 
by  the  Bankruptcy  Scotland  Act  1856,  }  66,  the  creditor  of  a 
company,  in  claiming  upon  the  sequestrated  estate  of  a  partner, 
must  deduct  from  the  amount  of  his  claim  the  value  of  his 
right  to  draw  payment  from  the  company's  funds,  and  he  is 
ranked  as  creditor  only  for  the  balance.  (See  Erskine's  Inst. 
bk.   iii.  tit.  iii.;  Bell's  Comm,   iL  500-562;  BeU's  Principles, 

ti  350-403) 

United  Stales. — ^In  the  United  States  the  En^^ish  common  law 
is  the  basis  of  the  law.  Most  states  have,  however,  their  own 
special  legislation  on  the  subject.  The  law  in  the  United  States 
permits  the  existence  of  limited  partnerships,  corresponding 
to  the  socOiis  en  commandite  established  in  France  by  the 
ordinance  of  1673,  ^'^^  those  legalized  in  England  under  the 
act  of  X907  (see  above).  The  State  of  New  York  was  the  first 
to  introduce  this  kind  of  partnership  by  legislative  enactment. 
The  provisions  of  the  New  York  Act  have  been  followed  by 
most  of  the  other  states.  In  many  states  there  can  be  no  limited 
partnerships  in  banking  and  insurance.  In  this  form  of  part- 
nership one  or  more  persons  responsible  in  solido  are  associated 
with  one  or  more  dormant  partners  liable  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  funds  supplied  by  them.  In  Louisiana  such  partnerships 
are  called  partnerships  in  commendam  (Civil  Code,  art.  2810). 

>  In  France,  it  is  to  be  noted,  the  style  of  a  firm  must  contain  no 
names  other  than  those  of  actual  partners.  In  Germany  it  must, 
upon  the  first  constitution  of  the  firm,  contain  the  name  of  at  least 
one  actual  partner,  and  must  not  contain  the  name  of  any  one  who  is 
not  a  partner;  when  once  established  the  style  of  the  firm  may  be 
continued  notwithstanding  changes. 
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In  New  York  the  responsible  partneis  are  called  general  partners, 
the  others  special  partners.  Such  partnerships  must,  by  the 
law  of  most  states,  be  registered.  In  Louisiana  universal 
partnerships  (the  societates  universorum  bonorum  of  Roman  law) 
must  be  created  in  writing  and  registered  (Civil  Code,  art.  3800). 
In  some  states  the  English  law  as  it  stood  before  Cox  v.  Hickman 
is  followed,  and  participation  in  profits  is  still  regarded  as  the 
test  of  partnership,  e.g.  LeggcU  v.  Hyde  (58  New  York  Rep.  272). 
In  some  states  nominal  partners  are  not  allowed.  Thus  in  New 
York,  where  the  words  "  and  Company  "  or  "  and  Co."  are  used, 
they  must  represent  an  actual  partner  or  partners.  A  breach  of 
this  rule  subjects  offenders  to  penalties.  In  most  states  claims 
against  the  firm  after  the  death  of  a  partner  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  made  to  the  survivors,  llie  creditors  cannot,  as  in 
England,  proceed  directly  against  the  representatives  of  the 
deceased.  An  ordinary  partnership  between  miners  for  working 
a  mine  is  not  dissolved  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  partners, 
nor  by  the  transfer  by  one  of  his  interest  in  the  concern.  Contract 
is  not  deemed  the  basis  of  the  relation  between  the  partners, 
but  rather  a  common  property  and  co-operation  in  its  exploita- 
tion (Parsons,  Principles  of  Partnership,  §  15).  A  corporation 
cannot  become  a  partner  in  any  mercantile  adventure,  unless 
specially  authorized  by  charter  or  general  statute.  If  it  could, 
the  management  of  its  affairs  would  no  longer  be  ezduuvely 
in  the  hands  of  its  directors,  to  whom  the  law  has  entrusted  it. 
Hence,  corporations  cannot  associate  for  the  formation  of  a 
"  trust "  to  be  managed  by  the  associated  partners. 

See  3  Kent's  Comm.,  lect.  xliii.;  Story,  On  Partnership;  Bates, 
Law  of  Partnership  (1888);  Burdick,  Law  of  Partnership  (1899). 

PARTON,  JAMES  (1822-1891),  American  biographer,  was 
bom  in  Canterbuzy,  England,  on  the  9th  of  February  1822. 
He  was  taken  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  five  years  old, 
studied  in  New  York  City  and  White  Plains,  New  York,  and 
was  a  schoolmaster  in  Philadelphia  and  then  in  New  York. 
He  removed  (1875)  to  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
died  on  the  17th  of  October  1891.  Parton  was  the  most  popular 
biographer  of  his  day  in  America.  His  most  important  books 
are  Life  of  Horace  Gredey  (1855),  Life  and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr 
(1857),  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson  (1859-1860),  Life  and  Times  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  (1864),  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (1874), 
and  Life  of  Voltaire  (i88z).  Among  his  other  publications 
are  General  Butler  in  New  Orleans  (1863),  Famous  Americans 
of  Recent  Times  (1867),  The  Peoples  Book  of  Biography  (1868); 
Noted  Women  of  Europe  and  America  (1883),  and  Captains  of 
Industry  (two  series,  1884  and  1891),  for  young  people.  His 
first  wife,  Sara  (18x1-1872),  sister  of  N.  P.  Willis,  and  widow  of 
Charles  H.  Eldrcdge  (d.  1846),  attained  considerable  popularity 
as  a  writer  under  the  pen-name  "  Fanny  Fern."  (See  James 
Parton's  Fanny  Fern :  a  Memorial  Vdume,  1873).  They 
were  married  in  1856.  Her  works  include  the  novels,  Ruth 
Hall  (1854),  reminiscent  of  her  own  life,  and  Rose  Clark  (1857); 
and  several  volumes  of  sketches  and  stories.  In  1876  Parton 
married  Ethel  Eldredge,  his  first  wife's  daughter  by  her  first 
husband. 

PARTONOPEUS  DB  BLOIS,  hero  of  romance.  The  French 
romance  of  Partonopeus  de  Blois  dates  from  the  13th  century, 
and  has  been  assigned,  on  the  strength  of  an  ambiguous  passage 
in  the  prologue  to  his  Vie  seini  Edmund  le  rei  to  Denis  Piramus. 
The  tale  is,  in  its  essence  a  variation  of  the  legend  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche.  Partonopeus  is  represented  as  having  lived  in 
the  days  of  Clovis,  king  of  France.  He  was  seized  while  hunting 
in  the  Ardennes,  and  carried  off  to  a  mysterious  castle,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  invisible.  Melior,  empress  of  Con- 
stantinople, came  to  him  at  night,  stipulating  that  he  must 
not  attempt  to  see  her  for  two  years  and  a  half.  After  successful 
fighting  against  the  "Saracens,"  led  by  Somegur,  king  of 
Denmark,  he  returned  to  the  castle,  armed  with  an  enchanted 
lantern  which  broke  the  spell.  The  consequent  misfortimes 
have  a  happy  termination.  The  tale  had  a  continuation  giving 
the  adventures  of  Fursin  or  Anselet,  the  nephew  of  Somegur. 
The  name  of  Partonopeus  or  Partonopcx  is  generally  assumed 
to  be  a  cprruptjon  of  Parthcnopaeus,  one  of  the  seven  against 


Thebes.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  word  miglit  be  derived 
from  Partenay,  a  supposition  coloured  by  the  pcnnts  of  similarity 
between  this  story  and  the  legend  of  M^lustne  (see  Jean  d'Auus) 
attached  to  the  house  of  Lusignan,  as  the  lords  o£  these  two 
places  were  connected. 

BiBLiOGBAPHY.— The  French  romaace  was  edited  by  G.  A.  Crape- 
let,  with  an  introduction  by  A.  C.  M.  Robert,  as  Partonopetn  de 
Blob  (2  vols.,  1834) :  an  English  PartonoPe  of  Blots,  by  W.  E.  Buckiey 
for  the  RoxDurghc  Club  (London,  1862),  and  another  fngment 


for  the  same  learned  society  in  1873; 

Melior  of  Konrad  von  Wflrzbuiv  by 

the  Icelandic  PartalSpa  saga  by  O.  lOockhoff  in  UpsaU  UmomHets 

Arsskrift  for  1887.    See  alio  H.  L.  Ward,  Catalogue  ef  ~ 


the  German 

K.  Bartach  (Vienna'. 


1871); 


Melior  of  Konrad  von  Wflrzbure  Dy 
the  Icelandic  PartalSpa  saga  by  O.  IG< 
Arsskrift  for  1887.    See  alio  H 

(i.  689,  &c.) :  E.  KGlbing,  Die  verschiedenen  GestaUtmrneu  'der  Parttmo- 
feus-Saffi,  in  German.  Stud.  (vol.  ti.,  Vienna,  1875),  in  which  the 
Icelandic  version  is  compared  with  the  Danish  poem  PerstwAer  and 
the  Spanish  prose  Historia  del  eonde  ParHnokUs;  E.  Pfeiffer.  '*  Ofacr 
die  H^  dcs  Part,  de  Blois  "  in  Stengel's  Ausg.  in  Abk,  wm  pkO. 
(No.  25,  Marbufg,  1885). 

PARTRIDGE,  JOHM  BERHARD  (1861-  ),  British  artist, 
was  bora  in  London,  son  of  Professor  Richard  Psrtridge,  F.RS., 
president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  nephew  of  John 
Partridge  (i79o*x872),  portrait<^nter  extraordinary  to  Qocea 
Victoria.  He  was  educated  at  Stonyhurst  College,  and  after 
matriculating  at  London  University  entered  the  ofiEbe  of  Dona 
&  Hansom,  architects.  He  then  joined  for  a  coople  of  years 
a  firm  of  stained-glass  designers  (Lavers,  Barraod  ft  Westlake), 
learning  drapery  and  ornament;  and  then  studied  and  cxeaitod 
church  oraamcnt  under  Philip  Westlake,  1 880-1884.  He 
b^an  illustration  for  the  press  aixl  practised  vater-oohNir 
painting,  but  his  chief  success  was  derived  from  book  Blustiatioo. 
In  1892  he  joined  the  staff  of  Punch,  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  m  Water-colours  and  of 
the  Pastel  Society.  For  some  years  he  was  wdl  known  as  aa 
actor  luder  the  name  of  "  Bernard  Gould." 

PARTRIDGE,  WILUAM  ORDWAT  (x86i-  ),  Americaa 
sculptor,  was  bora  at  Paris,  France,  on  the  nth  ol  Apifl  i86x. 
He  received  his  training  as  a  sculptor  in  Florence  (under  GalU), 
in  Rome  (under  Wdon^),  and  in  Paris.  He  became  a  lectnier 
and  writer,  chiefly  on  art  subjects,  and  from  1894  to  1897 
was  professor  of  fine  arts  in  0>lumbian  Univeisity  (now  the 
George  Washington  Univeisity),  Washington,  D.C  Amoeg 
his  publications  are:  Art  for  America  (1894),  The  Somg  Life  ef 
a  Sculptor  (1894),  The  Technique  of  Sculpture  (1895),  Tie  Augd 
of  Clay  (1900),  a  novel,  and  Nathan  Hale,  the  Ideal  Patriot  (1902). 
His  sculptural  works  conast  largely  of  portraiture. 

PARTRIDGE  (Du.  Patrys,  Fr.  perdrix,  from  Lat.  per£*, 
apparently  onomatopoeic  from  the  call  of  the  bird),  a  gaxne-bird, 
whose  English  ruune  properly  denotes  the  only  spedes  iadigmous 
to  Bfitain,  often  nowadays  called  the  grey  partridge,  tbe  Periix 
cinerea  of  ornithologists.  The  ezcrJlenoe  of  its  flesh  at  tabk 
has  been  esteemed  from  the  time  of  MaxtiaL  For  the  q»ft 
of  partridge-shooting  see  Sroohng. 

The  grey  partridge  has  doubtless  largely  increased  tix  mmben 
in  Gr«at  Britain  since  the  beginning  of  the  X9th  ce&tiny,  when 
so  much  down,  heath,  and  moorland  was  fiirst  broogbt  ander 
the  plough,  for  its  partiality  to  an  arable  country  b  very  erklesiL 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  birds  which  live  00  grass  lands 
or  heather  only  are  apt  to  be  smaller  and  darker  in  ooloar  thaa 
the  average;  but  in  truth  the  species  when  adult  is  subject  to 
a  much  greater  variation  in  (duraage  than  is  commonly  sspposed. 
and  the  well-known  chestnut  horse-shoe  marit,  fcnenlly  coa- 
sidered  distinctive  of  the  cock,  is  very  often  abeteL  In  Asa 
the  grey  partridge  seems  to  be  unknown,  but  in  the  tanpcrate 
parts  of  Eastera  Siberia  its  place  is  taken  by  a  vtry  nearly 
allied  form,  P.  barbata,  and  in  Tibet  there  is  a  bird,  P.  kadgsgniae^ 
which  can  hardly  with  justice  be  generically  aqMuated  from  iL 

The  common  red-legged  partridge  of  Europe,  geamBy  caAed 
the  French  partridge,  Caccabis  rufa,  seems  to  be  jiatifiably 
considered  the  type  ojf  a  separate  group.  This  bird  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  x8th  centoiy.  and 
has  established  itself  in  various  parts  of  the  coontiy,  notwrth- 
slanding  a  widely-spread,  and  in  some  reelects  oiiieasooabk. 
prejudice  against  iL    It  has  certainly  the  habit  oC 
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■earty  as  much  to  iu  lep  as  to  its  wings,  and  thib  fncurred  the 
oblcquy  of  old-fashioned  q>ortsmen,  whose  dogs  it  vezatiously 
kept  at  a  running  point;  hut,  when  it  was  also  accused  of 
driving  away  the  grey  partridge,  the  charge  only  showed  the 
Ignorance  of  those  who  brought  it,  for  as  a  matter  of  faa  the 
French  partridge  rather  prefers  ground  which  the  common 
^Mdcs  avoids — sudi  as  the  heaviest  day-soils  or  the  most 
infertile  heaths.  The  French  partridge  has  several  congeners, 
■n  with  red  legs  and  plumage  of  similar  character.  In  Africa 
Borth  of  the  Atlas  there  is  the  Barbary  partridge,  C  fxtrosa;  in 
toi4hcm  Europe  another,  C.  saxatilist  which  extends  eastward 
tSl  it  is  replaced  by  C.  ckukar,  which  reaches  India,  where  it 
h  a  wdl-known  bird.  Two  very  interesting  desert-forms, 
■opposed  to  be  allied  to  Cauabis,  are  the  Ammoperdix  keyi  of 
North  Africa  and  Palestine  and  the  A.  bonhami  of  Persia;  but 
the  absence  of  the  metatarsal  knob,  or  indpicnt  spur,  suggests 
On  our  ignorance  of  thdr  other  osteological  characters)  an 
alliance  rather  to  the  genus  Perdue.  On  the  other  hand  the 
groups  of  birds  known  as  Francolins  and  Snow-Partridges  are 
fcnerally  furnished  with  strong  but  blunt  spurs,  and  therefore 
probably  bdong  to  the  Caccabine  group.  Of  the  former, 
csoDtaining  many  species,  there  is  only  room  here  to  mention 
the  francolin,  which  used  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  Prancolinus  mdgariSt  which  aUo  extends  lo 
IiifMa,  where  it  is  known  as  the  black  partridge.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  Attagas  or  AUagen  of  classical  authors,*  a  bird 
wo  celebrated  for  its  exquisite  flavour,  the  strange  disappearance 
of  which  from  all  or  nearly  all  its  European  haunts  still  remains 
ineiplicable.  It  is  possible  that  this  bird  has  been  gradually 
vuubhing  for  several  centuries,  and  if  so  to  this  cause  may 
be  attributed  the  great  uncertainty  attending  the  determination 
of  the  AUagen — it  being  a  common  practice  among  men  in  all 
countries  to  apply  the  name  of  a  species  that  is  growing  rare 
to  some  other  that  is  still  abundant.  Of  the  snow-partridges, 
TdraogailuSt  it  is  only  to  be  said  here  that  they  are  the  giants 
of  thdr  kin,  and  that  nearly  every  considerable  range  of 
BBOuntains  in  Asia  seems  to  possess  its  specific  form. 

By  English  colonists  the  name  Partridge  has  been  very  loosely 
apphed,  and  esF>ecially  so  in  North  America.  Where  a  qualifying 
WMrd  is  prefixed  no  confusion  is  caused,  but  without  it  there 
ii  sometimes  a  difficulty  at  first  to  know  whether  the  Ruflcd 
Grouse  {Bonasa  umbdlus)  or  the  Virginia  Quail  {Orlyx  virgini- 
onus)  is  intended.  In  South  America  the  name  b  given  to 
various  Unamous  {q.v.).  (A.  N.) 

PARTY  WALL,  a  building  term  which,  in  England,  apart 
from  special  statutory  definitions,  may  be  used  in  four  different 
I^al  senses  {Watson  v.  Gray,  1880,  14  Ch.  D.  192).  It  may 
mean  (x)  a  wall  of  which  the  adjoining  owners  are  tenants  in 
common;  (2)  a  wall  divided  longitudinally  into  two  strips,  one 
bdonging  to  each  of  the  neighbouring  owners;  (3)  a  wall  which 
tH>U"g*  entirely  to  one  of  the  adjoining  owners,  but  is  subject 
to  an  easement  or  right  in  the  other  to  have  it  maintained  as 
a  dividing  wall  between  the  two  tenements;  (4)  a  wall  divided 
longitudinally  into  two  moieties,  each  moiety  being  subject  to 
a  cross  easement,  in  favour  of  the  owner  of  the  other  moiety. 
Out^de  London  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  adjoining  owners 
of  party  walls  arc  subject  to  the  rules  of  common  law.  In 
London  they  are  governed  by  the  London  Building  Act  1894. 
iy  tenant  in  common  of  a  party  wall  is  entitled  to  have  a  partition 
vertically  and  longitudinally,  so  as  to  hold  separately  {Mayfair 
Property  Co.  v.  Johnston,  1894,  1  Ch.  508);  each  owner  can 
then  use  only  his  own  part  of  the  wall.  By  the  London  Building 
Act  1894,  {  s  (16)  the  expression  "  party  wall "  means— (a)  a 
wall  forming  part  of  a  building  and  used  or  constructed  to  be 
used  for  separation  of  adjoining  buildings  belonging  to  different 
owners,  or  occupied  or  constructed  or  adapted  to  be  occupied 
by  different  persons;  or  (6)  a  wall  forming  part  of  a  building, 
and  standing  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  projection  of  the  foot- 
ings on  lands  of  different  owners.   Section  87  regulates  the  rights 

*  Many  naturalists  have  hdd  a  different  opinion,  some  making 
it  a  woo«lrock,  a  godwit,  or  even  the  bawl-hen  or  f^rousc;  sec  the 
discuficion  by  Lord  Lilford  in  Ibis  (i86a),  pp.  553-35^ 


of  owners  of  adjoining  lands  to  erect  party  walls  on  the  line  of 
junction.  Sections  88-^  determine  the  rights  of  building  owners 
to  deal  with  party  walls  by  underpinning,  repairing  or  rebuilding. 
The  act  also  contains  provisions  for  settling  disputes  (§{  91-93), 
and  for  bearing  and  recovering  expenses  (§§  93-102).  Part  VI. 
of  the  act  regulates  the  structure  and  thickness,  height,  &c, 
of  party  walls. 

Sec  A.  R.  Rudall,  Party  WaOs  (1907). 

PARUTA,  PAOLO  (i 540-1598),  Venetian  historian.  After 
studying  at  Padua  he  served  the  Venetian  republic  in  various 
political  capacities,  including  that  of  secretary  to  one  of  the 
Venetian  delegates  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  1 579  he  published 
a  work  entitled  Delia  Pcrfezione  delta  vita  poiitUa,  and  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  official  historian  to  the  republic, 
in  succession  to  Luigi  Contarini.  He  took  up  the  narrative 
from  where  Cardinal  Bembo  had  left  it.  in  1513,  and  brought 
it  down  to  Z551.  He  was  made  prowcditorc  to  the  Chamber 
of  Loans  in  1580,  savio  del  gran  consiglio  in  1590,  and  governor 
of  Bresda  in  the  following  year.  In  1596  he  was  appointed 
pronedilore  of  St  Mark,  and  in  1507  superintendent  of  fortifi- 
cations. He  died  a  year  later.  Ilis  history,  which  was  at 
first  written  in  Latin  and  subsequently  in  Italian,  was  not 
published  until  after  his  death — in  1 590.  Among  his  other  works 
may  be  mentioned  a  history  of  the  War  of  C>'prus  (1570-72), 
and  a  number  of  political  orations. 

Sec  Apostolo  Zeno*s  edition  of  Paruta's  history  (in  the  scries 
Dejili  Istorici  drlU  cose  vcncziane,  Venice,  1718),  and  C.  Monzani's 
edition  of  Paruta's  political  works  (Florence,  1852). 

PARVIS,  Parvise,  or  Parvyse,  an  open  space  surrounded 
by  an  enceinte  or  stone  parapet  in  front  of  buildings,  particularly 
cathedrals  or  large  churches;  probably  first  used  to  keep  the 
people  from  pressing  on  and  confusing  the  marshalling  of 
processions.  The  word  "  parvis  "  is  French  and  is  a  corruption 
of  Lat.  paradisus,  an  enclosed  garden  or  paradise  (?.v.),  which 
is  sometimes  also  used  instead  of  "  parvis."  The  Lat.  paradisus 
is  defined  by  Du  Cangc  (filossarium,  s.v.)  as  atrium  porticibus 
circumdatum  ante  aedes  sacras.  At  St  Paul's  in  London  the 
"  parvis  "  was  a  place  where  lawyers  met  for  consultation. 

PARYSATIS,  daughter  of  Artaxcrxes  I.,  married  to  her 
brother  Ochus  (Ctesias,  Pers.  44),  who  in  434  B.C.  beoimc  king 
of  Persia  under  the  name  of  Darius  II.  (^.r.).  She  had  great 
influence  over  her  husband,  whom  she  helped  by  perfidy  in  the 
suppression  of  his  brothers  Secydianus,  who  was  king  before  him, 
and  Arsites,  who  rebelled  against  him  (Ctes.  Pers.  48-51).  Her 
favourite  son  was  Cyrus  the  Younger,  whom  she  assisted  as 
far  as  possible  in  his  attempt  to  gain  the  throne.  But  when 
he  was  slain  at  Cunaxa  (401)  she  nevertheless  gained  absolute 
dominion  over  the  victorious  Artaxerxes  II.  She  was  the  evil 
genius  of  his  reign.  By  a  series  of  intrigues  she  was  able  to 
■inflict  the  most  atrocious  punishment  on  all  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  death  of  Cyrus.  (Eo.  M.) 

PASADENA,  a  city  in  the  San  Gabriel  valley  of  Los  Angeles 
county,  in  southern  California,  U.S.A.,  about  9  m.  N.E.  of 
Los  Angeles  and  about  20  m.  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Pop. 
(i88o)  391;  (1890)  4882;  (1900)  91 17,  of  whom  1278  were 
foreign-born;  (1910  census)  30,291.  Area  about  11  sq.  m. 
It  is  served  by  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Santa  FC*,  and  the  San 
Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  railway  systems,  and  by  inter- 
urban  electric  lines.  The  city  lies  at  an  altitude  of  750-1000  ft., 
about  5  m.  from  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Madrc  range.  Some 
half-dozen  mountain  peaks  in  the  immediate  environs  rise  to 
heights  of  3200  lo  more  than  6000  ft.,  notably  Ml  Wilson 
(6666  ft.),  whose  base  is  about  5  m.  north-east  of  Pasadena, 
Echo  mountain  (4016  ft.),  and  Ml  Lowe  (6100  ft).  From 
Rubio  canyon,  near  Pasadena,  lo  the  sammit  of  Echo 
mountain,  runs  a  steep  cable  railway,  looo  yds.  long.  On  Echo 
mountain  is  the  Lowe  Observatory  (3500  ft.),  with  a  i6-in. 
equatorial  telescope,  and  on  Mt  Wilson  is  the  Solar  Observatory 
(5886  ft.)  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  equipped 
with  a  6o-in.  reflecting  telescope  and  other  instruments  for  stellar 
photography,  a  horizontal   telescope   for  solar   photography, 
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r  Jocal  tcD^b  (under  coiulruclion  in  jgio). 
/  imponut  nscArcha  to  ular  uid  sldUr 
iven  cvried  on  uodcr  the  diicclion  of  George 
mtor  of  ihe  ipectroheLiogrApb. 


swnship  of  Sui 
'Hutery)  dc  Sui 


The  pfayticaJ   liboi 

cojuiruciion  ihopi  o(  ihe  SoUr  Observau 
About  5  m.  uuth-«st  of  Faudeni,  in  I 
Gibtie]  (pop.  1501  in  19C1D),  it  the  Misioii 
Gibrid  Aitangti,  loundfd  in  1771.  Paudc 
bciuiilul  placn  ui  louilieni  Ciliioniiii.  FiuiU  (nd  aoweit 
ind  lub-tropical  Im  ind  imill  planu  (m«  tnd  bloom  (he 
yen  round  in  iti  garden*.  On  (be  firat  of  January  of  every 
year  a  Bower  camiva],  known  u  the  "Toumamenl  of  RoHi," 
is  bcld.  Among  the  principai  public  buildingi  are  a  bandaome 
Romanesque  public  [ibraiy.  which  in  iQog  contained  about 
jB.soo  volumes,  an  opera  houie  of  contidprable  architectural 
merit,  bigh  school,  and  levcraJ  fine  chutchea.  Hm  surrounding 
country  was  given  over  to  sheep  ranges  until  1S74,  wlxn  a 
Iruil-growing  colony,  orginiicd  in  iSjj,  was  estiblishcd,  from 
nbicb  the  city  vas  developed.  The  sale  o[  town  lots  begin 
in  iSSl.  Pasadena  was  brst  chartered  ai  a  dly  in  1886;  by 
clause  in  the  present  special  f  1  *  ' '  '  '  ~ 
re  prohibited  in 


Silioganut  "  on  ■hich  one  uvigales  in  serai  diyt  to 
Piunadae."*  But  it  is  evident  that  these  accouois  an 
erTDoeout.     The   conjecture   ol   Oppen,    that    Paiaigidae  ii 

identical  with  Fishiyauvlda,  when  (on  a  mountain  Atakadri) 
Ihe  usurper  Gkumiia  (Smenlis)  pmclaiovil  btmielf  king,  and 

beie  bis  successor,   the  second  false  Smeidis   Vabyudlla. 

kibeted  an  army  (iuoip.  ti  BeliisiUDi  L  11;  iiL  41},  a  baidly 

The  principal  rulni  of  the  town  of  Piaaifadae  at  Muti^iab 
re  I  vtMi  terrace  like  that  of  Fertepolit,  axd  the  laBaiodcD 
1  Lhree  buildings,  on  which  (be  building  insctipiioa  <i  Qyru, 


PASUtCASAE, 

modern  pUin  oi  Mutghi 
polis.    The  name  □ligiri 


cfr-holdcn'  cbaitcr,  adopted  b 
I,  ailuUed  in  the 


1.  N.E.  o: 


if  theltiboof  the 
Persians,  which  iqduded  "the  cIm  oi  the  Ach«menida«,  Irom 
which  sprang  the  royil  fjmily  of  Cyrus  and  Darius  (Herod,  i. 
115^  a  PasargadLm  BadiA  i<  mentioned.  Herod,  iv.  167)- 
According  to  (he  account  of  Cteaias  (preserved  by  Anaaimenes 
of  Lampsacus  in  Steph.  ByL  i.p.  HatftrtvydAoi;  Strabo  av,  730, 
cf .  7igi  Nicol.  Dunasc  fr.  66, 68  sqq.i  Foiyaen.  vii.  6, 1 . 9. 4S.  >). 
the  last  battle  of  Cyius  against  Astyages,  in  which  the  Pcrtiani 
were  incited  to  a  desperate  struggle  by  their  women,  «*>  fought 
here.  After  the  victory  Cyrus  built  a  town,  with  his  palace 
'     which  was  named  Pasaigadae  after  the  (ribc  (cf. 


h).  : 


invested  here,  in  the  sanclunry  of  a  warlike  goddcs*  (Anaitia?), 
with  the  garb  of  Cyrus,  and  received  a  meal  of  figs  and  terebinths 
with  a  cup  of  sour  milk  (Flut.  Xrloi.  j);  and  whenever  he  entered 
his  native  country  be  gave  a  gold  piece  to  every 


ofti 


if  their 


changed  h 


n  the  battle  (Nfc.  Dimasc.  /k. 

to  a  fragment  of  the  same  tradition,  preserved  by 

.  71Q),  Pasargadac  Uy  "  in  the  hollow  Fenil  (CmI( 
the  bank  of  the  river  Cyrus,  after  which  (he  king 

is  name,  which  was  formerly  Atrulates  "  (m  Nic. 

his  is  the  name  of  bis  father].  The  river  Cyrus  is 
the  Kur  of  the  Persians,  now  gencratly  niuned  Bandamir;  the 
historians  of  Aleiander  all  it  Araies,  and  give  to  its  tributary, 
the  modem  Pulwar,  which  passes  by  the  (uini  of  Murghab 
and  Penepolis,  the  name  Medot  (Sttibo  iv.  719;  Curt.  v.  <,  7). 
The  capllal  of  Cyrus  w»s  soon  luppLmted  by  Fersepolis,  founded 
by  Daiius;  but  In  FaMtgad^  remained  a  great  treasury,  which 

Persii  (Amu  iii.  iS,  10;  Curt.  v.  6,  10).  After  bis  return  from 
India  he  viiilcd  Pasiigidae  on  the  natch  from  Cannania 
(0  Fenepolis,  found  the  tomb  of  Cyiui  plundered,  punished 
(he  maleficlora,  and  ordered  Aiittohulut  to  ratore  it  (Arxiar 
vL  jg;  Strabo  IV.  7jo).  Aiistobului'  description  agree! 
eiactly  with  the  tuini  of  Mutghab  on  the  Bandamir,  aboui 
JO  m.  upwards  from  Feraepolit;  and  tS  the  other  refereoco 
in  the  hiitoriau  of  Cyrus  and  Aleiander  indiuie  the  sami 
place.  Nevertheless,  some  modern  autborst  have  doubted  the 
identity  of  the  luins  of  Muighab  with  Fasargadae,  as  Ptolemy 
(vi.  4,  7),  places  Faiugada  or  Ptsattacb*  south-eastwards  of 
PersepDlis.  and  meiKiont  a  tribe  Pasatgidae  In  Ci 
the  sea  (vl.  B,  ii);  and  Pliny,  Nal.  iiil.  vi.  gg,  name 

■  B.I.  Weiisbach  in  ZnlK*r.  d.  i.  turtnU.  C«,.  fS,  pp.  6a  ■qq.; 
[or  the  ideniilicuian  d.  Slolie,  Pirufolit,  u.  S69  sqq.;  Cuivn. 


3ian,  Susian  and  Bat^lonian.  Th^ 
Lb  a  foundation  of  stones  and  stone 
a  at  PersepoZis;  and  on  1  liese  fragments 
.e-bearen  and  the  figure  ol  a  vingtd 
1I  as  a  portrait  of  Cyrus)  are  preserved. 
1  tombs  in  the  form  of  (Owen  and  (he 


Outside  the 

of  Cyrus  himself,  a  stoi 

tiles  in  seven  great  steps,  surrounded  b>'  a  court  with 

columns;  at  its  tide  the  remains  ol  a  guardhouse,  in  which  the 

ficiating  Magians  lived,  are  discernible.     The  ruins  ol  the 

imb  absolutely  cortc^xmd  to  the  description  of  AristobuliB. 

See  Sir  W.  Core-Outeicy.  Trmrli  in  Frnia  (liii);  Moiier.  Kir 

"--■■  — '  -llwrs;  TMicr.  Dimtplun  HirAnmrmu  a  U  Fan: 

e.    foyait  «  Fim,  vol.   U.;  Slo' 

n  GtiducUi,  vgi.  yiii.  (1908),  wh 

U  well  U  its  milpluia  aie  earlier  Ihan  tlue  ^ 
re.  (berefoie.  biult  by  Cynu  the  Gnat.  New 
:nionuiDenaare_pnbluhcdbr  Ft.  Sane.  /roMuiAe 
illlwiriuing  VDO  E.  Henfeld.  Berlin.  loM). 

PASCAL.  BUBB  (1613-1661),  French  idigious  rfc^-iT^T 
nd  mitbematician,  was  bom  at  Clermont  Femnd  on  the 
gth  ol  June  1611.     His  father  wu  £tienne  Pascal,  prtsdeni 

of  the  Coutt  of  Aids  at  Clemionl;  his  mother's  name  wis 
Tbe  Pascal  family  wen  Auvoxnats  by 
aa  residence,  bad  for  many  genemtioiu  bdd 
posts  in  the  dvil  service,  and  were  ennobled  by  Lous  XL 
in  1478,  but  did  not  assume  the  it.  Tbe  earliest  anecdote 
of  Pascal  Is  one  of  his  being  bewitched  and  freed  Emn  the  tft 
by  the  witch  with  strange  ceremonies.  His  mother  died  wbei 
he  was  about  four  year*  old,  and  left  him  with  twe  atalers— 
Gilbene,  wlio  afterwarda  married  U.  Peritr,  and  JacqaeBne. 
Both  sisters  are  of  importance  In  their  brother^  history,  and 
'     '  - .       '  beautiful  and  accoraplitbed.    Whea 
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ippear  (hat  Bkise.  who  w 


ut  was  tatrght  by 
nil  T&iner,  was  at  an  lorceu,  tnit  rainer  tne  contrary.  Nerenb^ 
less  lie  has  a  distinguished  place  in  the  story  of  peecociocs 
children,  and  tn  (he  much  more  limited  chapter  oi  cfaikbia 
whoae  precDd(y  hu  l>een  foIlawTd  by  gttit  perfonnaiice  ai 
maturi(yj  though  be  never  became  what  it  cilled  a  leanml  aiaa. 
perhaps  did  not  know  Greek,  and  was  pretty  certainly  iadebted 
lor  most  of  his  misceUaneous  leading  to  Montaigne. 

71n  Pascal  family,  some  yean  sfler  settling  in  Paris,  had  to 
go  through  I  period  of  adversity.  Slienne  Fucal.  who  had 
bought  some  of  the  hdlel-de-vQle  riaia,  protested  agaissi 
Richelieu's  leduclbn  of  tbe  interest,  and  to  escape  the  BastiOt 
had  to  go  into  hiding.  He  was,  according  (o  the  sloer  (told 
by  Jacqueline  faeiself),  restored  to  fatoui  owing  to  tbe  good 
acting  and  gracelul  appearance  of'  his  daughter   Jacquetiae 

RicheUeu.  Mme  d'AiguOloa's  intcmntion  in  the  tnaitcr 
was  perhaps  as  powerful  at  Jacqueline's  acting,  and  Ricbdiri 
gave  £(ienne  Pascal  (in  1641)  tbe  important  and  tucraim 
■  Tn  vL  116.  he  plain"  (he  Caxlc  of  Fnsargida.  when  !•  the  tc«b 
of  Cyru).  and  which  is  occupied  by  ihe  Mali " — it,  the  (uaid  li 

I  Magiani  menlioiwl  by  Ariitobolus.  which  had  to  pnHeci  ihr  tomb — 
eastwards  of  Penepolis,  and  by  a  eDriaos  rr  lifiainn  iaum  it  l> 

I  FjhsTsna. 


uunuX  acooraiagix  ivmowa  w  uic  i^onnan  capiuu,  inoiign 
Gilbeite  Pascal  ^rtly  after,  on  her  marriage,  returned  to 
Clermont.  At  Rouen  they  became  acquainted  with  Comeille, 
and  Blaise  pursued  his  studies  with  such  vehemence  that  he 
already  showed  signs  of  an  injured  constitution.  Nothing, 
however,  of  importance  happened  till  the  year  1646.  Then 
Pascal  the  elder  was  confined  to  the  house  by  the  consequences 
of  an  accident  on  the  ice,  and  was  visited  by  certain  gentlemen 
of  the  neighbourhood  who  had  come  under  the  influence  of 
Saint-Cyran  and  the  Jansenists.  It  does  not  appear  that  up 
to  this  time  the  Pascal  family  had  been  contemners  of  religion, 
but  they  now  eagerly  embraced  the  creed,  or  at  least  the  attitude 
of  Jansenism,  and  Pascal  himself  showed  his  zeal  by  informing 
against  the  supposed  unorthodoxy  of  a  Capudiin,  the  P^e 
Saint-Ange. 

His  bodily  health  was  at  this  time  very  far  from  satisfactory, 
and  he  appears  to  have  suffered,  not  merely  from  acute  dyspepsia, 
but  from  a  kind  of  paralysis.    He  was,  however,  indefatigable 
in  his  mathematical  work.    In  1647  he  published  his  Nokpelles 
exptriemus  sur  U  nde,  and  in  the  next  year  the  famous  experi- 
ment with  the  barometer  on  the  Puy  de  Dome  was  carried 
out  for  him  by  his  brother-in-law  Perier,  and  repeated  on  a 
smaller  scale  by  himself  at  Paris,  to  which  place  by  the  end 
of  1647  he  and  his  sister  Jacqueline  had  removed,  to  be  followed 
shortly  by  their  father.    In  a  letter  of  Jacqueline's,  dated  the 
37th  of  Sq>tember,  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  by  Descartes  to 
PtacaX  is  given,  which,  like  the  other  information  on  the  relations 
of  the  two,  give  strong  suspicion  of  mutual  jealousy.   Descartes, 
however,  gave  Pascal  the  veiy  sensible  advice  to  stay  in  bed 
as  long  as  he  could  (it  may  be  remembered  that  the  philceoi^er 
himself  never  got  up  till  eleven)  and  to  take  plenty  of  beef-tea. 
As  early  as  May  2648  Jacqueline  Pascal  was  strongly  drawn  to 
Port  Royal,  and  her  brother  frequently  accompanied  her  to 
its  church.    She  desired  indeed  to  join  the  convent,  but  her 
father,  who  returned  to  Paris  with  the  dignity  of  counsellor 
of  state,  disapproved  of  the  plan,  and  took  both  brother  and 
sister  to  Clermont,  where  Pascal  remained  for  the  greater  part 
of  two  years.    £.  Fl&:hier,  in  his  account  of  the  Grands  Jows 
at  Clermont  many  years  after,  speaks  of  a  "  belle  savante  " 
in   wboae  company   Pascal   had   frequently   been — a   trivial 
mention  on  which,  as  on  many  other  trivial  points  of  scantily 
known  lives,  the  most  childish  structures  of  comment  and 
conjecture  have  been  based.    It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  at  this 
time,  despite  the  Rouen  "conversion,"  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  Pascal  was  in  any  way  a  recluse,  an  ascetic,  or 
in  short  anything  but  a  young  man  of  great  intellectual  promise 
and  performance,  not  indifferent  to  society,  but  of  weak  health. 
He,  his  sister  and  their  father  returned  to  Paris  in  the  late 
autumn  of  1650,  and  in  September  of  the  next  year  £tienne 
Pascal  died.   Almost  immediately  afterwards  Jacqueline  fulfilled 
her  purpose  of  joining  Port  Royal — a  proceeding  which  led  to 
some  soreness,  finally  healed,  between  herself  and  her  brother 
and  sister  as  to  the  disposal  of  her  property.    It  has  sometimes 
been  supposed  that  Pascal,  from  165 1  or  earlier  to  the  famous 
accident  of   1654,  lived  a  dissipated,  extravagant,  worldly, 
luxurious  (though  admittedly  not  vicious)  life  with  his  friend 
the  due  de  Roannez  and  others*    His  Discours  sur  Us  passions 
de  ramour,  a  striking  and  characteristic  piece,  not  very  long 
since  discovered  and  printed,  has  al<K>  been  assigned  to  this 
period,  and  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  a  hc^lcss  passion 
for  Charlotte  de  Roannez,  the  duke's  sister.    But  this  is  sheer 
romandng.    The  extant  letters  of  Pascal  to  the  lady  show  no 
trace  of  any  affection  (stronger  than  friendship)  between  them. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  in  the  autumn  of  1654  Pascal's 
second  "  conversion  '*  took  place,  and  that  it  was  lasting. 
He  betook  himself  at  first  to  Port  Royal,  and  began  to  Uve  a 
recluse  and  austere  life  there.     Mme  Perier  simply  says  that 
Jacqueline  persuaded  him  to  abandon  (he  world.    Jacqueline 
represents  the  retirement  as  the  final  result  of  a  long  course  of 
dissatisfaction   with   mundiine  life.     But    there  are    certain 
anecdotic  embellishments  oi  the  act  which  are  too  famous  to  I 


uui  rascal  m  cnving  10  iMeuuiy  was  run  away  witn  oy  tne  norses, 
and  would  have  been  plunged  in  the  river  but  that  the  traces 
fortunately  broke.  To  this,  which  seems  authentic,  is  usually 
added  the  tradition  (due  to  the  abb6  Boileau)  that  afterwards 
he  used  at  times  to  see  an  Imaginaiy  precipice  by  his  bedside, 
or  at  the  foot  of  the  chair  on  which  he  was  sitting.  Further, 
from  the  ajrd  of  November  1654  dates  the  singular  document 
usually  known  as  "  Pascal's  amulet,"  a  parchment  slip  which 
he  wore  constantly  about  him,  and  which  bearp  the  date 
followed  by  some  lines  of  incoherent  and  strongly  mystical 
devotion. 

It  must  be  noted  that,  though  he  lived  much  at  Port  Royal, 
and  partly  at  least  observed  its  rule,  he  never  actually  became 
one  of  its  famous  solitaries.  But  for  what  it  did  for  him  (and 
for  a  lime  his  health  as  well  as  his  peace  of  mind  seems  to  have 
been  improved)  he  very  soon  paid  an  ample  and  remarkable 
return.  At  the  end  of  1655  Amauld,  the  chief  light  of  Port 
Royal,  was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne  for  heretioJ  doctrine, 
and  it  was  thought  important  by  the  Jansenist  and  Port  Royal 
party  that  iteps  should  be  taken  to  disabuse  the  popular  mind. 
Amauld  would  have  undertaken  the  task  himself,  but  his  wiser 
friends  knew  that  his  style  was  anything  but  popular,  and 
overruled  him.  It  is  said  that  he  personally  suggested  to 
Pascal  to  try  his  hand,  and  that  the  first  of  the  famous  Provin- 
dales  (Pranncial  Letters^  property  LeUres  Urites  par  Louis  de 
MonUdte  A  un  prorincial  de  ses  amis)  \i-as  written  in  a  few  days, 
or,  less  probably,  in  a  day.  It  was  printed  without  the  real 
author's  name  on  the  ajrd  of  January  1656,  and,  being 
immensely  popular,  and  successful,  was  followed  by  others  to 
the  number  of  eighteen. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  FrovincialeSt  on  the 
34th  of  May  1656,  occurred  the  miracle  of  the  Holy  Thorn,  a 
fragment  of  the  crown  of  Christ  preserved  at  Port  Royal,  which 
cured  the  little  Marguerite  Perier  of  a  fistula  Ucryinalis.  The 
Jesuits  were  much  mortified  by  this  Jansenist  miracle,  which, 
as  it  was  officially  recognized,  they  could  not  openly  deny. 
Pascal  and  his  friends  rejoiced  in  proportion.  The  details  of 
his  later  years  after  this  incident  are  somewhat  scanty.  For 
years  before  his  death  we^hear  only  of  acts  of  charity  and  of, 
as  it  seems  to  modem  ideas,  extravagant  asceticism.  Thus 
Mme  Perier  tells  us  that  he  disliked  to  see  her  caress  her 
children,  and  would  not  allow  the  beauty  of  any  woman  to  be 
talked  of  in  his  presence.  What  may  be  called  his  last  illness 
began  as  early  as  2658,  and  as  the  disease  progressed  it  was 
attended  with  more  and  more  pain,  chiefly  in  the  head.  In 
June  1662,  having  given  up  his  own  hotise  to  a  poor  family  who 
were  suffering  from  small-pox,  he  went  to  his  sister's  house  to 
be  nursed,  and  never  afterwards  left  it.  His  state  was,  it  seems, 
mistaken  by  his  physicians,  so  much  so  that  the  offices  of  the 
Church  were  long  put  off.  He  was  able,  however,  to  receive 
the  Eucharist,  and  soon  afterwards  died  in  convulsions  on  the 
zQth  of  August.  A  post  mortem  examination  was  held,  which 
showed  not  only  grave  derangement  in  the  stomach  anjl  other 
organs,  but  a  serious  lesion  of  the  brain. 

Eight  years  after  Pascal's  death  appeared  what  purported  to 
be  his  Pensies^  and  a  preface  by  his  nephew  Perier  gave  the 
world  to  understand  that  these  were  fragments  of  a  great 
projected  apology  for  Christianity  which  the  author  had,  in 
conversation  with  his  friends,  planned  out  years  before.  The 
editing  of  the  book  was  peculiar.  It  was  submitted  to  a  com- 
mittee of  influential  Jansenists,  with  the  due  de  Roannez  at 
their  head,  and,  in  addition,  it  bore  the  imprimatur  of  numerous 
unofficial  approvers  who  testified  to  its  orthodoxy.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  was  much  suspicion  of  the  garbling  which 
had  been  practised — garbling  not  unusual  at  the  time,  and 
excused  in  this  case  by  the  fact  of  a  lull  in  the  troubles  of  Port 
Royal  and  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  its  friends  to  do  nothing 
to  disturb  that  lull.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  iu>  more  entirely 
factitious  book  ever  issued  from  the  press.  The  fragments 
which  it  professed  to  give  were  in  themselves  confused  and 
incoherent  enough,  nor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  they  all  formed 
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part  of  any  such  single  and  coherent  design  as  that  referred  to 
above.  But  the  editors  omitted,  altered,  added,  separated, 
combined  and  so  forth  entirely  at  their  pleasure,  actually 
making  some  changes  which  seem  to  have  been  thought  improve- 
ments of  style.  This  rifaciroento  remained  the  standard  text 
with  a  few  unimportant  additions  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
except  that,  by  a  truly  comic  revolution  of  public  taste, 
Condorcet  in  1776  published,  after  study  of  the  original,  which 
remained  aoxssible  in  manuscript,  another  garbling,  con- 
ducted this  time  in  the  interests  of  iifiorthodoxy.  It  was 
not  till  184  a  that  Victor  Cousin  drew  attention  to  the  absolutely 
untrustworthy  condition  of  the  text,  nor  till  1844  that 
A.  P.  Faugdre  edited  that  text  from  the  MS.  in  something  like 
a  condition  of  purity,  though,  as  subsequent  editions  have 
shown,  not  with  absolute  fidelity.  But  even  in  its  spurious 
condition  the  book  had  been  recognized  as  remarkable  and 
almost  unique.  Its  contents,  as  was  to  be  expected,  are  of 
a  very  chaotic  character — of  a  character  so  chaotic  indeed  that 
the  reader  is  almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  arrangement,  perforce 
an  arbitrary  arrangement,  of  the  editors.  But  the  subjects 
dealt  with  concern  more  or  less  all  the  great  problems  of  thought 
on  what  may  be  called  the  theological  side  of  metaphysics — 
the  sufficiency  of  reason,  the  trustworthiness  of  experience,  the 
admissibility  of  revelation,  .free  will,  foreknowledjge,  and  the 
rest.  The  peculiarly  disjointed  and  fragmentary  condition 
of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Pascal  aggravates  the  appear- 
ance of  um'versal  doubt  which  is  present  in  the  PensSes,  just  as 
the  completely  unfinished  condition  of  the  work,  from  the  literary 
point  of  view,  constantly  causes  slighter  or  graver  doubts  as 
to  the  actual  meaning  which  the  author  wished  to  express. 
Accordingly  the  PensSes  have  always  been  a  favourite  exploring 
ground,  not  to  say  a  favourite  field  of  battle,  to  persons  who 
take  an  interest  in  their  problems.  Speaking  generally,  their 
tendency  is  towards  the  combating  of  scepticism  by  a  deeper 
scepticism,  or,  as  Pascal  himself  calls  it,  Pyrrhonism,  which 
occasionally  goes  the  length  of  denying  the  possibility  of  any 
natural  theology.  Pascal  explains  all  the  contradictions  and 
difficulties  of  human  life  and  thought  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Fall,  and  relies  on  faith  and  revelation  alone  to  justify  each 
other. 

i  Excluding  here  his  scientific  attainments  (see  below),  Pascal 
presents  himself  for  comment  in  two  different  lights,  the  second 
of  which  is,  if  the  expression  be  permitted,  a  composite  one. 
The  first  exhibits  him  as  a  man  of  letters,  the  second  as  a 
philosopher,  a  theologian,  and  simply  a  man,  for  in  no  one 
is  the  colour  of  the  theology  and  the  philosophy  more  distinctly 
personal.  Yet  his  charaaer  as  a  man  is  not  very  distinct. 
The  accounts  of  his  sister  and  niece  have  the  defect  of  all 
hagiology;  they  are  obviously  written  rather  with  a  view  to 
the  ideas  and  the  wishes  of  the  writers  than  with  a  view  to  the 
actual  and  absolute  personality  of  the  subject.  Except  from 
these  interesting  but  somewhat  tainted  sources,  we  know  little 
or  nothing  about  him.  Hence  conjecture,  or  at  least  inference, 
must  always  enter  largely  into  any  estimate  of  Pascal,  except 
a  purely  literary  one. 

On  that  side,  fortunately,  there  is  no  possibility  of  doubt  or 
difficulty  to  any  competent  inquirer.  The  Provincial  Letters 
are  the  first  example  of  French  prose  which  is  at  once  consider- 
able in  bulk,  varied  and  important  in  matter,  perfectly  finished 
in  form.  They  owe  not  a  little  to  Descartes,  for  Pascal's 
indebtedness  to  his  predecessor  is  unquestionable  from  the 
literary  side,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  scientific. 
But  Descartes  had  had  neither  the  opportunity,  nor  the  desire, 
nor  probably  the  power,  to  write  anything  of  the  literary  im- 
portance of  the  Provinciales.  The  first  example  of  polite 
controversial  irony  since  Ludan,  the  Provinciales  have  continued 
to  be  the  best  example  of  it  during  more  than  two  centuries 
in  which  the  style  has  been  sedulously  practised,  and  in  which 
they  have  furnished  a  model  to  generation  after  generation. 
The  unfailing  freshness  and  charm  of  the  contrast  between 
the  importance,  the  gravity,  in  some  cases  the  dry  and  abstruse 
natur^  of  their  subjects,  and  the  lightness,  sometimes  almost 


approaching  levity  in  its  spedal  sense,  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  subjects  are  attacked  is  a  triumph  of  literary  art  of  which 
no  familiarity  dims  the  q>lendour,  and  whidi  no  lapse  of  time 
can  ever  impair.  Nor  perhaps  is  this  literary  art  leaBy  kss 
evident  in  the  Pensies,  though  it  is  less  dearly  daapUytd,  owing 
to  the  fragmentary  or  rather  chaotic  condition  of  the  work, 
and  partly  also  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  vividness 
and  distinction  of  Pascal's  phrase,  his  singular  faculty  of  inserting 
without  any  loss  of  dignity  in  the  gravest  and  most  impassioned 
meditation  what  may  be  almost  called  quips  of  thoo^t  and 
diction,  the  intense  earnestness  of  meaning  weighting  but  not 
confusing  the  style,  all  appear  here. 

No  such  positive  statements  as  these  are,  however,  possible 
as  to  the  substance  of  the  Pensies  and  the  attitude  of  their 
author.  Hitherto  the  widest  differences  have  been  manifested 
in  the  estimate  of  Pascal's  opinions  on  the  main  qnestions  ol 
philosophy,  theology  and  human  conduct.  He  has  been 
represented  as  a  determined  apologist  of  intellectual  orthodoxy 
animated  by  an  almost  fanatical  "hatred  of  leasoB.'*  and 
possessed  with  a  purpose  to  overthrow  the  appeal  to  reason; 
as  a  sceptic  and  pessimist  of  a  far  deeper  dye  than  Montaigne, 
anxious  chiefly  to  show  how  any  positive  decision  on  matters 
beyond  the  range  of  experience  is  impossible;  as  a  nervocs 
bdiever  dinging  to  conclusions  which  his  dearer  and  better 
sense  showed  to  be  indefensible;  as  an  almost  fenxxms  ascetic 
and  paradoxer  affecting  the  credo  quia  impossibile  in  inte0«tual 
matters  and  the  odi  quia  amabile  in  matters  moral  and  aensuocs; 
as  a  wanderer  in  the  regions  of  doubt  and  belief,  attematcly 
bringing  a  vast  though  vague  power  of  thought  and  an  un- 
equalled power  of  expression  to  the  expression  of  ideas  incom- 
patible and  irreconcilable.  An  unbiased  study  of  the  scanty 
facts  of  his  history,  and  of  the  tderably  abundant  but  scattered 
and  chaotic  facts  of  his  literary  production,  ou^t  to  enable 
any  one  to  steer  dear  of  these  exaggerations,  while  admitting 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  pve  a  complete  and 
final  account  of  his  attitude  towards  the  riddles  of  tlus  worid 
and  others.  He  certainly  was  no  naere  advocate  of  octho> 
doxy;  he  as  certainly  was  no  mere  victim  of  tenor  at 
scepticism;  lesst  of  all  was  he  a  freethinker  in  diygulff  He 
appears,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  fragments  of]his  Pensies^ 
to  have  seized  firmly  and  fully  the  central  idea  of  tbe  difference 
between  reason  and  religion.  Where  the  difl&culty  rises  respect- 
ing him  is  that  most  thinkers  since  his  day,  who  have  sees  thb 
difference  with  equal  clearness,  have  advanced  from  it  to  the 
negative  side,  while  he  advanced  to  the  positive.  In  other 
wor^,  most  m«t  since  his  day  who  have  not  been  oontented 
with  a  mere  concordat,  have  let  religion  go  and  contested 
themsdves  with  reason.  Pascal,  equally  discontented  with 
the  concordat,  hdd  fast  to  religion  and  continued  to  ^^  out 
the  questions  of  difference  with  reason.  Surveying  these 
positions,  we  shall  not  be  astonished  to  find  much  that  is  sar- 
prising  and  some  things  that  are  contradictofy  in  Pascal^ 
utterances  on  "les  grands  sujets."  The  influence  exercised 
on  him  by  Montaigne  is  the  one  fact  regarding  him  whicfa  hal 
not  been  and  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  and  his  wcil-kaows 
EntreHoH  with  Sacy  on  the  subject  (the  restomtion  of  which 
to  its  proper  form  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  modem 
criticism)  leaves  no  doubt  possible  ss  to  the  sonrce  of  his 
"  Pyrrhonian  "  method.  But  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  who 
takes  Pascal's  Pensies  simply  as  he  finds  them  in  connnrinn 
with  the  facts  of  Pascal's  history  to  question  his  theokipcal 
orthodoxy,  understanding  by  theological  orthodoxy  tbe  accep- 
tance of  revdation  and  dogma;  it  is  equally  impoaible  for  any 
one  in  the  same  condition  to  declsre  him  absolatdy  content 
with  dogma  and  revelation.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  an  active 
mind  like  Pascal's  to  explore  and  state  all  the  aisoments  whkh 
make  for  or  make  against  the  condusion  it  is  invcsUigating. 

To  sum  up,  the  Pensies  are  excursions  into  the  great  nnknovn 
made  with  a  fuU  acknowledgment  of  the  greatness  of  that 
unknown.  From  the  point  of  view  that  belief  and  knovkdie. 
based  on  experience  or  reasoning,  are  separate  domains  «^ 
an  unexplored  sea  between  and  round  them,  Pascal  is  perfectly 
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!i  Ibc  imperial  boate,  however,  oevci  bccuac 
le  WW  ilta  uDtucteoful  in  wlnnlDi  the  tyapttby 
a  Dobltt.     He  died  in  Rome  while  Ifae  impedid 


which  two  impoTtut  Ronun  pczBougef  hui  been  leized  tX 
the  Lateru,  bhnded  ind  afteivAnls  beheaded;  Puchal  had 
ihielded  the  purderen  but  denied  aU  penonal  complidty  Id 
theii  crime.  The  Roman  people  ichued  him  the  hoDour  of 
burial  within  the  church  of  St  Petei,  but  he  now  hddi  a  place 
in  the  Roman  calcndai  (May  i6).  The  church  ol  St  Cedlia 
in  TnitevcTE  w*a  leiloiTd  and  St  Mam  in  Doraiaia  tibuiit 
by  bim;  be  alio  built  the  church  of  St  FiuKde.  Tlw  luccenoi 
of  Faachal  I.  wu  Eugenhi*  IL  (L.  D.*) 

Paschal  IL  (Ranieri).  pope  from  tbe  13th  of  Auxuit  icn 
lo  the  3i)t  of  January  11 18,  wat  a  native  of  Bieda,  near  ViieibD, 
and  a  monk  of  tl»  Quniac  order.  He  wai  ot&ted  caidiual- 
prieM  of  S.  QemcDte  by  Giccory  VIL  about  1076,  and  wu 
couHTaied  pope  is  mcccHiOD  to  Ucban  IL  on  the  i4tb  of 
Auguit  logg.  In  the  lonf  itiu^e  with  the  empenm  over 
mveatiture,  he  zeakualy  canled  on  tbe  Hndebrandine  p^iey, 
but  with  only  partial  lucceaa.  In  1104  Paachal  auaxeded  in 
?r*tijatiwj  the  emperor'a  iefond  ion  to  lebcl  agafnat  hh  father, 
but  aooD  found  Henry  V.  even  more  peziutQit  in  "^•'"^■'"'"fl 
the  right  of  mveititure  than  Heniy  IV.  had  been^  Ihe  imperial 
Diet  at  Miini  invited  (Jan.  1106)  Fuchal  to  vliit  Germany 
and  leltle  the  trouble,  but  the  pope  hi  tbe  Omndl  of  CuaitaDa 
(Oct.  1106)  simply  mewed  Ihe  piobibitioa  of  Inveitilure. 
In  tbe  suae  year  he  bnu^t  to  an  end  the  Invtatjlmc  itruggle 

lighl  to  ^vtat  witb  tbe  lini  and  croaer,  but  recocniiint  tbe 
royal  nomination  to  vacate  benefice!  and  oath  of  fealty  for 
lemponl  domaiu.  He  went  to  France  at  the  dote  of  iioA 
to  leek  the  mediation  ol  King  Philip  and  Prince  Louii  in  tbe 
imperial   itiuggle,    but.    hia  negoti 


lined  to  Italy  in  September  11 
Lo  Italy  in  orde 


m  Henry  V. 


pope  agreed  to  a  compact  (Feb.  , ,    _ 

the  Church  ihould  Burrender  all  the  poBcnionB  and 

it  had  received  of  the  empire  and  kingdom  of  Italy 

days  of  Charlemagne,  while  Henry  oa  hii  ude  abouid 

lay  inveitilure.     PrejiarBtionl  were  made  (or  the 

on  the  nth  of  February  iiii,  but  tlie  Romau  roK  b  remit 

againat  the  compact,  and  Henry  retired  taking  with  him  pope 

and  curia.    After  >iily-one  dayi  d(  haiah  Impriaauneot,  Fuchal 

yielded  and  guanntted  jnvettiture  to  tbe  empeni.    Heniy 

wu  then  crowned  in  St  Pelei')  on  tiie  i]th  of  April,  and  after 

eucting  a  promiie  that  00  revenge  would  be  taken  lor 

had  pancd  witiidrew  iMyond  tbe  Alpa.    Ibe  ""  '  ' 

party  was  aroused  to  actioD,  fuwever;  a  Latenn  counol  ot 

Maitrh  ma  declared  null  and  void  the  concessions  extorted  by 

municatcd  tbe  emperor,  and  Paschal  sanctioned  tbe  proceeding. 
Towsrds  the  end  of  tbe  pontificate  trouble  began  anew  hi 
England,  Foscbal  coraplaii^  (iris)  that  councils  were  held 
and  bishops  translated  without  his  authorization,  and 
threatening  Heniy  I.  with  excommunication.  On  the  death 
of  Ihe  countess  UatQda,  who  had  bequeathed  all  her  territories 
to  the  Church  (1115),  the  emperor  al  once  laid  daim  to  them 
as  imperial  fiefo  and  lorced  Ihe  pope  to  Bee  from  Rome.  Paschal 
reluined  after  tbe  emperor's  withdrawal  at  the  be^nnlng  of 
1118,  but  died  within  a  few  days  on  the  11st  of  January  iilH. 
His  successor  was  Gelaaiu)  IL 

Tbe  prindnl  lourcet  for  Ihe  life  ot  Pavbal  n.  anhlsLettefs  h  tbe 
Mmumrtila  Ctnmntat  Itiaeria,  Bpiilckm.  vols,  i,  6.  7.  It,  17,  Kr- 
93,  3).  aod  Ihe  Vila  by  Petnii  nsinus  in  tbe  Lther  fnUifiailti,  ed. 
Duchttne  (Faris,  1S93).  laiportsot  bulUareiD  J.  A.G.  vaoI^UEk- 
HiRtung,  DU  BlJln  itr  Pipzli  Mi  Barn  Endl  du  ■wdlfl™  ■'■"- 
ituiKlfrli  (Gotba,  1901),  mi  *  valuable  digest  io  Jafit-Wactenbacfa. 
AruJa  psiUif.  romau.  (iMj-iaM). 

' ^^  "• — ,  i»9j):  VL  ].  voa_He(de.  Coma 
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Pakhal  m.,  anti-pope  from  11A4  to  IlM, 
(ucceasarof  Victor  IV.  on  Ihe  stDdof^xil  1164-  Be  was  a 
•ged  aristocnt,  Guido  of  Crema.  Reo^piivd  al  onoe  by  tk 
emperor  Frederick  L  be  soon  lost  the  support  of  Butgnndy,  hot 
tbe  emperor  ouabed  opposition  in  Gennany,  and  gained  the  CD- 
operation  of  Beniy  U  ol  En^and.  Supported  by  the  victDiviB 
imperial  army,  Paschal  waa  aithmed  at  St  Feis^  o*  the 
iiDd  of  July  iiG;,  and  Pi^  Alexands  III.,  became  a  fnghirc. 
Sudden  imperial  revetMi,  however,  made  Paschal  ^ad  in  the 
end  to  bold  so  much  u  the  quarter  on  the  right  bank  ol  tbe 
TIba,  where  he  died  od  tbe  Mb  of  SeptaibB-  116S.  He  ws 
auccceded  by  the  anti-pi^  CalliitDi  UL 

See  A.  Hiuck,  JCiKbafaeUdH  DmIkUbkIi,  Bd.  tV.  (LeiBtK. 

tVU.  3S9-37«):  H.  BOhoKT  ia  Hcnoi-Hiiii^  R' "     " 

M.XIC  7a4.eQ.:andLobkiJwti-    ~— -■ '- - 

PUCBIL  CBBOmCU  (Chronicum  Fasdiale,  also  Chmlcnm 
Aleiandrinum  or  Constantimqiolilanum,  or  Fasti  SnliJ,  to 
caQed  from  bedng  based  upon  tbe  Easts'  cancHi,  an  ovilinr 
of  chronology  from  Adam  down  to  A-O-  679,  accompanied  b^ 
numerous  historical  and  theological  notes.  Tbe  work,  whick 
h  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end  (breaking  oS  in  the  ytu 
A27),  is  preceded  by  an  Introductioo  on  tbe  Christian  mcthodi 
of  leckouing  time  and  tbe  EaSer  cycle.  It  wu  written  during 
tbe  rdgo  of  Heradiu*  (610-641),  and  ii  generaUy  oUribBted 
to  an  unknown  Bysantine  dcric  and  friend  of  the  p«triardi 
SergiuSj  who  is  spKiaHy  alluded  to  as  responsible  (or  tbe  intro- 
duction of  certain  ritual  innovations.  Tbe  scKaUed  By^wiine 
or  Roman  era  (which  continued  m  use  in  the  Greek  Cbotib 
hlxration  from  Turkish  rule)  was  adopted  in  l!ie 
in  for  the  first  time  as  the  fourulation  ot  duooolo^. 
which  the  date  of  the  crcatioa  is  grven  m 
10  3iBt  of  Hsrch,  5507.  Tlie  author  b  merely  a  ^v^rmj^t^ 
om  earlier  works,  ^cept  in  the  history  ot  tlie  la^  tUny 
ears,  which  has  the  value  ol  a  contempocary  novd. 
Tbe  chief  BDtlueiilei  vaed  wcie:  JuEoi  Sextia  Alriaasa'  (pi 
eeatury);  the  coiuulai  FuUi  tbe  Omtiilt  and  Oimtk  Bi^r  d 
Euiebliu:  Jobs  MaUasi  Ihe  AM  marlwmm;  tbe  tseuae  i^ 
Ecjphaolut,  bishop  of  Constantia  (the  old  Sahinis)  ia  Cvnw 
Ot  '4th  ceanny),  oa  WtiiUi  ami  Mmtma.  Editioas:  1.  Dbtol 
(Itu)  in  Carliia  icript^nm  Uil.  lysrafiair,  witb  Dn  Caafi's 
— ha  and  corameDCaiy:  ).  f.  HKDe,  Fafralnia  gaw.  mA.; 

alsoC.WacbsmuIh.EniJnhn(»AiAi^m^aIlnCacUiMi 

(|k^^  Gelta.  Saha  /nfnu  Afriatwia  <md  *■  |ijiiih.ud» 

!^ndSmSrralprit  mMcA^  pauhiUm  i^y^^t  arill  ciiMiJLiia 
lodi^nbhl:  E.  Schwin  in  Pauty-Wixm.  ftmltmryriipiH^l, 
UL.  pt  1  (iSn):  C  KnunbuhB,  GtuUcHt  dir  Ijiiini  1  li 
Ltiunar  {1S97}. 

PiM>B4AUn,  a  maritloe  dcputment  of  ncvtlnB  FiaHe, 
loTDied  b  1790  ol  nearly  tbe  whole  of  ArUw  and  the  northsn 
marilloK  portion  ot  Picaidy  Induding  Bonkmnait,  '"■'-^•^ 
Ardriiii,  and  the  diRriai  of  Laogle  and  Bicdeurd^  asd 
bounded  N.  by  the  Stialta  el  Dover  ("  Fu  de  Calais  "  ),  E.  by 
tbe  depanoHSt «(  Noid,  S.  by  IbU  of  Sobuim,  and  W.  by  (he 
EngliUi  Cbanad.  Pop.  (igod),  1,011,4(16;  Area  1606  aci.  B. 
Eicer*  In  tbe  Mjgbbanitwod  ol  Bouki(Be-«qr-Her  «ith  in 
<We>  it  }et  ot  "  iron  coasts,"  the  seahoard  of  tbe  dtpaimm 
which  nuaiura  6j  ni.,  cnnsiiu  of  duncL  From  tbe  iMcth 
of  tbe  Aa  (tbe  limit  towards  Noid)  it  trends  wett-aoBttwA 
to  Crii  Nee,  the  [»int  of  France  nearest  to  Easiaod:  b  this 
section  lie  the  port  of  Calais,  Cape  Bllnc  Nei,  risinc  440  ft. 
above  the  sandy  tbores,  and  the  port  of  Wiaiuit  (Wnliuil- 
Tbe  aeaaide  raorta  mdude  Bonlogne,  Benk^ur-Hcr,  Paris- 
Plage,  WImcreui,  &c.  Beyond  Crk  Na  Ibe  directioa  if  die 
south;  in  this  section  are  Ibc  smaB  port  of  Anbletense,  Bookie 
at  the  month  irf  tbt  liane,  and  tha  two  bayi  tonDcd  by  tbi 


otuaiies  of  the  Canche  and  tbe  Authie  (the  limit  towards 
Somxne).  The  highest  point  in  the  department  (700  ft.)  is 
in  the  west,  between  BoiUogne  and  St  Omer.  From  the  uplands 
in  which  it  is  situated  the  Lys  and  Scarpe  flow  east  to  the 
Scheldt,  the  Aa  north  to  the  German  Ocean,  and  the  Slack, 
Wimereuz  and  Liane  to  the  Channel.  Farther  south  are  the 
valleys  of  the  Canche  and  the  AUthie,  running  E.SX.  and 
W.N.W.,  and  thus  paralld  with  the  Somme.  Vast  plains, 
open  and  monotonous,  but  eztremdy  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
occupy  most  of  the  department.  To  the  north  of  the  hills 
running  between  St  Oiner  and  Boulogne,  to  the  south  of 
Gravelines  and  the  south-east  of  Calais,  lies  the  district  6f  the 
Wattergands,  fens  now  drained  by  means  of  canals  and  dikes,  and 
turned  into  highly  productive  land.  The  climate  is  free  from 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  but  damp  and  changeable.  At 
Arras  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  47°;  on  the  coast  it  is 
higher.  The  rainfall  varies  from  24  to  33  in.,  though  at  Caipe 
Gris  Nez  the  latter  figure  is  much  exceeded.  Cereals  are  largely 
grown  and  give  good  yields  to  the  acre;  the  other  principid 
crops  are  potatoes,  sugar-beet,  forage,  oil-plants  and  tobacco. 
Market  gardening  flourishes  in  the  Watterganda.  The  rearing 
of  livestock  and  poultry  is  actively  carried  on,  and  the  horses 
of  the  Boulonnais  are  specially  esteemed. 

The  department  is  the  chief  in  France  for  the  production  of 
coal,  its  principal  coal-basin,  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  of 
Valenciennes,  centring  round  B^thime.  The  manufacture  of 
beetroot-sugar,  oil  and  alcohol  distilling,  iron-working,  dyeing, 
brewing,  paper-making,  and  various  branches  of  the  textile 
manufacture,  are  foremost  among  the  industries  of  the  depart- 
ment. Boulogne,  Calais  and  Staples  fit  out  a  consideiable 
number  of  vessels  for  the  cod,  herring  and  mackerel  fisheries. 
Calais  and  Boulogne  are  important  ports  of  passenger-transit 
for  En^and;  and  Boulogne  aJso  carries  on  a  large  export  trade 
in  the  products  of  the  department.  The  canal  system  com- 
prises part  of  the  Aa,  the  Lys,  the  Scarpe,  the  DeQle  (a  tributary 
of  the  Lys  passing  by  Lille),  the  Lawe  (a  tributary  of  the 
Lys  passing  by  B£thune),  and  the  Sensfo  (an  affluent  of  the 
Scheldt),  as  well  as  the  canals  of  Aire  to  Bauvin,  Neuffoss^, 
Calais,  Calais  to  Ardres,  &c.,  and  in  this  way  a  line  of  commtmi- 
cation  is  formed  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  sea  by  B£thune,  St 
Omer  and  Calais,  with  branches  to  Gravelines  and  Dunkirk. 
The  department  is  served  by  the  Northern  railway. 

Pas-de-Calais  forms  the  diocese  of  Arras  (archbishopric  of 
Cambrai),  belongs  to  the  district  of  the  I.  army  corps,  the 
educational  division  (acad6mie)  of  LiUe  and  the  circumscription 
of  the  appeal  court  of  Douai.  There  are  six  arrondissements 
(Arras,  B^thune,  Boulogne,  Montreuil-stir-Mer,  St  Qmer  and 
St  Pol-sur-Temoise).  The  more  noteworthy  places  are  Arras, 
the  capital,  Boulogne,  Calais,  St  Omer,  B6thune,  Lens,  Mon- 
treuil-sur-Mer,  Bruay,  Berck,  £uples  and  Aire-sur-la-Lys, 
which  are  noticed  separately.  Besides  some  of  the  towns 
mentioned,  Li£vin  (32,070),  H£nin-Li£tard  (13.384),  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lens,  are  large  centres  of  population.  Other  places 
of  some  importance  are :  Lillers  (pop.  5341 ) ,  which  carries  on  boot- 
making  and  has  a  fine  Romanesque  church  of  the  i3th  century; 
Hesdin,  which  owes  its  regular  plan  to  Charles  V.,  by  whom  it 
was  built;  and  St  Pol,  which  has  the  remains  of  medieval 
fortifications  and  castles  and  gave  its  name  to  the  famous 
counts  of  St  Pol. 

PASDBLOUP,  JULES  tTIENNB  (1819-1887),  French  con- 
ductor, was  bom  in  Paris,  and  educated  in  music  at  the  cort- 
scrvaioire.  He  founded  in  1851  a  "  soci£t6  des  jeunes  artistes 
du  conservatoire,"  and,  as  conductor  of  its  concerts,  did  much 
to  popularize  the  best  new  compositions  of  the  time.  His 
"  popular  concerts  "  at  the  Cirque  d'hiver,  from  1861  till  1884, 
had  also  a  great  effect  in  promoting  French  taste  in  music. 

PA8EWALK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Pomerania,  on  the  Ucker,  36  m.  N.W.  from  Stettin  by  the 
railway  to  Strassburg.  Pop.  (1905),  10,519.  Pasewalk  became 
a  town  during  the  X3th  century  and  was  soon  a  member  of  the 
Hanseattc  League.  In  1359  it  passed  to  the  duke  of  Pomerania. 
Frequently  ravaged  during  the  wars  which  devastated  the 


district,-  it  was  plundered  several  times  by  the  imperialists 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  in  1657  it  was  burnt  by  the 
Poles  and  in  17x3  by  the  Russians.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
in  1648  it  was  given  to  Sweden,  but  in  X676  it  was  conquered 
by  Brandenburg,  and  in  1730,  by  the  peace  of  Stockholm^  it 
was  definitdy  anaignfri  to  Brandenburg-Prussia. 

See  HQckstftdt,  GttekkkU  in  Stadt  Pasewalk  (Pasewalk,  i88j). 

PASHA,  also  written  "  pacha  "  and  formerly  "  paahaw,"  &c, 
a  Turkish  title,  superior  to  that  of  bey  (f.«.),  borne  by  persons 
of  high  rank  and  placed  after  the  luune.  It  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
sultan  of  Turkey  and,  by  del^^ation,  of  the  khedive  of  Egypt. 
The  title  appears,  orighially,  to  have  been  bestowed  exclusively 
upon  militsjry  commandos,  but  it  is  now  given  to  any  high 
official,  and  also  to  unofficial  peisons  whom  it  is  desired  to 
honour.  It  is  conferred  indifferently  upom  Moslems  and  Chxi»- 
tians,  and  is  frequently  given  to  foreigners  in  the  service  of 
the  Turks  or  Egjrptians.  Pashas  are  of  three  grades,  formeriy 
distinguished  by  the  number  of  hors6-tai]s  (three,  two  and 
one  respectively)  which  they  were  entitled  to  display  as  symbols 
of  authority  when  on  campaign.  A  pashalik  is  a  province 
governed  by  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  pasha. 

The  word  a  variously  derived  from  the  Peruan  podshah, 
Turkish  pddishak,  equivdent  to  king  or  emperor,  and  from  the 
Turkish  baskf  in  some  dialects  pashf  a  head,  chief,  &c.  In  old 
Turkish  there  was  no  fixed  distinction  between  h  and  p.  As 
first  used  in  western  Europe  the  title  was -written  with  the 
initial  h.  The  English  forms  bashaw,  bassaw,  bucha,  &c., 
general  in  the  x6th  and  X7th  centuries,  were  dnived  through 
the  med.  Lat.  and  Ital.  basso, 

PASI6,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Rizal, 
Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  about  6  m.  E.S.E.  of  Manila.  Pop. 
(1903),  XX, 387.  The  town,  which  covers  a  considerable  area,  is 
traversed  by  the  Pasig  river  and  its  tributary,  the  Mariquino 
river,  and  for  a  short  distance  borders  on  Laguna  de  Bay. 
In  the  south-western  part  is  Fort  McKlnley.  Although  built  on 
low  ground,  Pasig  is  fairly  healthy.  It  was  formerly  an  impor- 
tant commercial  centre,  the  inhabitants  being  largely  engaged  in 
a  canying  and  forwarding  trade  between  Manila  and  tbe  lake 
ports;  but  this  trade  was  lost  after  the  establishment  of  direct 
rail  and  steamboat  service  between  these  ports.  The  principal 
industries  are  ri(»-farmlng,  the  manufacture  of  a  cheap  red 
pottery,  and  fishing.    The  Unguage  is  Tagalog. 

PASITBLES.  the  most  important  member  of  the  Neo-Attic 
school  of  sculpture  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  At  that  period 
there  was  at  Rome  a  demand  for  copies  of,  or  variations  on, 
noted  works  of  Greek  sculpture:  the  demand  was  met  by  the 
workshops  of  Pasiteles  and  his  pupils  Stephanus  and  Menelaus 
and  others,  several  of  whose  statues  are  extant.  In  working 
from  early  Dorian  models  they  introduced  refinements  of  their 
own,  with  the  result  that  they  produced  beautiful,  but  some- 
what  vapid  and  academic  types.  Pastiteles  is  said  by  Pliny 
{Nat:  Hist,  xxxvi.  39)  to  have  been  a  luitive  of  Magna  Graecia, 
and  to  have  been  granted  the  Roman  citizenship. 

PASKEVICH,  IVAN  FEDOROVICH  (1783-1856),  count  of 
Erivan,  prince  of  Warsaw,  Russian  field  marshal,  descended 
from  an  old  and  wealthy  family,  was  bom  at  Poltava  on  the 
19th  (8th)  of  May  1783.  He  was  educated  at  the  imperial 
institution  for  pages,  where  his  progress  was  rapid,  aad  in 
x8oo  received  his  conmussion  in  the  Guards  and  was  named 
aide-de-camp  to  the  tsar.  His  first  active  service  was  in  1805, 
in  the  auxiliary  army  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Austria  against 
France,  when  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  From 
1807  to  181 2  he  was  engaged  in  the  campaigns  against  Turkey, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  many  brilliant  and  daring  exploits, 
being  made  a  general  oflTicer  in  his  thirtieth  year.  During  the 
French  War  of  1813-14  he  was  present,  in  command  of  the  36th 
division  of  infantry,  at  all  the  most  important  engagements;  at 
the  battle  of  Leipzig  he  won  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Persia  in  X826  he  was 
appointed  second  in  command,  and,  succeeding  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  the  chief  command,  gained  rapid  and  brilliant 
successes  which  compelled  the  shah  to  sue  for  peace  in  February 
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1828.  In  reward  of  Iiis  services  he  was  named  by  the  emperor 
count  of  Erivan,  and  received  a  million  of  roubles  and  a  diamond- 
mounted  sword.  From  Persia  he  was  sent  to  Turkey  in  Asia, 
and,  having  capttired  in  rapid  succession  the  principal  fortresses, 
he  was  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  made  a  fidd  marshal  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven.  In  1830  he  subdued  the  mountaineers  of 
Daghestan.  In  1831  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  army  sent  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  Poland,  and  after  the 
fall  of  Warsaw,  which  gave  the  death-blow  to  Polish  indepen- 
dence, he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  prince  of  Warsaw,  and 
creat^  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  insurrection  of  Hungary  in  X848  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Russian  troops  sent  to  the  aid  of  Austria, 
and  finally  compelled  the  suxiender  of  the  Hungarians  at 
Vil&gos.  In  April  1854  he  again  took  the  field  in  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Danube,  but  on  the  9th  of  June,  at  Silistria, 
where  he  suffered  defeat,  he  recdved  a  contusion  which, oompdled 
him  to  retire  from  active  service.  He  died  on  the  X3th  (xst) 
of  February  1856  at  Warsaw,  where  in  1869  a  memorial  was 
erected  to  him.  He  held  the  Tank  of  field  marshal  in  the  Prussian, 
and  Austrian  armies  as  well  as  in  his  own  service. 

See  Tolstoy,  Essai  hiographique  et  kistarique  sur  U  fdd-mar£ckal 
Prince  de  Varsevie  (Paris,  1835) ;  Notice  bioirapkique  sitr  le  MarUkal 
PaskhiUk  (Leiprig,  1856);  and  Prince  Stchcrfaatov's  Life  (St 
Peterabufg.  1885-1894)* 

PASLEY,  SIR  CHARLBS  WIUJAH  (1780-1861),  British 
soldier  and  military  engineer,  was  bom  at  Eskdale  Muir,  Dum- 
friesshire, on  the  8th  of  September  1780.  In  1796  he  entered 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich;  a  year  later  he  gained 
his  commission  in  the  Royal  Artillery ,  and  in  1798  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Royal  Engineers.  He  was  present  in  the 
defence  of  GaSta,  the  battle  of  Maida  and  the  siege  of  Copen- 
hagen. In  1807,  bdng  then  a  captain,  he  went  to  the  Peninsula, 
where  his  knowledge  of  Spanish  led  to  his  employment  on  the 
staff  of  Sir  David  Baird  and  Sir  John  Moore.  He  took  part  in 
the  retreat  to  Corunna  and  the  Walcheren  Expedition,  and 
recdved  a  severe  wound  while  gallantly  leading  a  storming 
party  at  Flushing.  During  his  tedious  recovery  he  employed 
himself  in  learning  German.  He  saw  no  further  active  service, 
the  rest  of  his  life  being  devoted  to  the  foimdation  of  a  complete 
sdence  of  military  engineering  and  to  the  thorough  organization 
and  training  of  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers.  He  was  so  success- 
ful that,  though  only  a  captain,  he  was  allowed  to  act  for  two 
years  as  commanding  royal  engineer  at  Plymouth  and  given  a 
spedal  grant.  The  events  of  the  Peninsular  War  having  empha- 
sized the  need  of  a  fuUy  trained  engineer  corps,  Pasley's  views 
were  adopted  by  the  war  office,  and  he  himself  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  new  school  of  military  engineering  at  Woolwich. 
This  was  in  181 3,  and  Pasley  was  at  the  same  time  gazetted 
brevet  major.  He  became  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  in  18 13  and 
substantive  lieutcnant-colond  in  1814.  The  first  volume  of  his 
Military  Instruction  appeared  in  1814,  and  contained  a  course 
ol  practical  geometry  which  he  had  framed  for  his  company  at 
Plymouth.  Two  other  volumes  completing  the  work  appeared 
by  181 7,  and  dealt  with  the  sdence  and  practice  of  fortification, 
the  latter  comprising  rules  for  construction.  He  published  a 
work  on  Practical  Architecture^  and  prepared  an  important 
treatise  on  The  Practical  Operations  of  a  Siege  (1829-1832),  which 
was  translated  into  French  (1847).  He  became  brevet  colond 
in  1830  and  substantive  colond  in  1831.  From  1831-1834  the 
subject  that  engaged  his  leisure  was  that  of  standardization  of 
coins,  weights  and  measures,  and  he  published  a  book  on  this 
in  1834.  In  1838  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  dty 
of  London  for  his  services  in  removing  sunken  vessds  from  the 
bed  of  the  Thames  near  Gravesend;  and  from  1839  to  1844  he 
was  occupied  with  clearing  away  the  wrecks  of  H.M.S.  "  Royal 
George  "  from  Spithead  and  H.M.S.  "  Edgar  "  from  St  Helens. 
All  this  work  was  subsidiary  to  his  great  work  of  creating  a 
comprehensive  art  of  military  engineering.  In  184 1  on  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  major-general  he  was  made  inspector-general 
of  railways.  In  1846  on  vacating  this  appointment  he  was  made 
a  K.C.B.,  and  thenceforward  up  to  1855  was  chiefly  concerned 


'with  the  East  India  Company's  military  academy  at  Addi»> 
combe.  He  was  promoted  lieutenant-general  in  1851,  made 
colonel  commandant  of  the  Royal  Engineers  in  1853,  and  genexal 
in  x86o.  He  died  in  London  on  the  X9th  of  Apzil  x86x.  His 
eldest  son,  Major-General  Charles  Pasley  (X824-X890),  was  a 
distinguished  Royal  Engineer  officer. 

Amongst  Pasley's  works,  bendes  those  mentioned,  were  ly^Tate 
editions  of  his  Practical  Geometry  Method  {1S22)  and  of  his  Couru 
of  Elementary  Fortification  (182a),  both  of  which  formed  part  of 
his  Military  Instruction;  Rules  fur  Escaladini  Fortifications  not  hntma 
Palisaded  Covered  Ways  (1822 ;  new  eds.  1845  and  1854) ;  dcscriptioos 
of  a  semaphore  invented  by  himself  in  1804  (1823  and  i823):i4  Simple 
Practical  Treatise  on  Field  Fortification  (1833):  and  Exercise  of  the 
Neadeched  Pontoons  invented  by  Litutenant^Celomd  Pasley  (1823). 

PASQUIER,  firiENNB  (X529-X6X5),  French  lawyer  and  man 
of  letters,  was  bom  at  Paris,  on  the  7th  of  June  1529  by  his  own 
account,  according  to  others  a  year  earlier.  He  was  called  to 
the  Paris  bar  in  1549.  In  1558  he  became  very  ill  through  eating 
poisonous  mushrooms,  and  did  not  recover  fully  for  two  years. 
This  compelled  him  to  occupy  himself  by  Uteraiy  woi^  and 
in  1 560  he  published  the  first  book  of  his  Rechcrckes  de  la  Frame*, 
In  1565,  when  he  was  thirty-seven,  his  fame  was  establishfed  by 
a  great  speech  still  extant,  in  which  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
university  of  Paris  against  the  Jesuits,  axKi  woo  it.  Meanwhile 
he  pursued  the  Recherches  steadily,  and  published  from  time  to 
time  much  miscellaneous  work.  His  Uteraiy  and  his  l*g«i 
occupations  coincided  in  a  curious  fashion  at  the  Grands  Jooxs  <tf 
Poitiers  in  X579.  These  Grands  Jours  (an  institutioii  which  fcS 
into  desuetude  at  the  end  of  the  X7th  century,  with  bad  effects 
on  the  social  and  political  welfare  of  the  French  provinces)  were 
a  kind  of  irregular  assize  in  which  a  commission  of  the  parfemeot 
of  Paris,  sdected  and  despatched  at  short  iwtlce  by  the  king, 
had  full  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes,  especxaOy  thoat 
in  which  seignorial  rights  had  beta  abused.  At  the  Grands  Joins 
of  Poitiers  of  the  date  mentioned,  and  at  those  of  Thiycs  in 
1583,  Pasquier  officiated;  and  each  occasion  has  left  a  cmioas 
literary  memorial  of  the  jests  with  which  he  and  his  rrJV»^gi.#f 
reUeved  their  graver  duties.  The  Poitiers  work  was  the  cele> 
brated  collection  of  poems  on  a  flea  (see  Southey's  Doctor).  In 
1585  Pasquier  was  appointed  by  Henry  III.  advocate-generd 
at  the  Paris  cours  des  comptes,  an  important  body  having 
political  as  wdl  as  finandal  and  legal  functions.  Here  he 
distinguished  himsdf  particularly  by  opposing,  aometinKS 
successfully,  the  mischievous  system  of  selling  hexcditaiy  |ilaces 
and  offices,  which  more  perhaps  than  any  single  thing  was  the 
curse  of  the  older  French  monarchy.  The  dvil  wars  <^»M«pJW*i 
Pasquier  to  leave  Paris  and  for  some  years  he  lived  at  Touis, 
working  steadily  at  his  great  book,  but  he  returned  to  Faiis  in 
Henry  IV.'s  train  in  March  1594.  He  continued  imtil  1604  at 
his  work  in  the  chambre  des  comptes;  then  he  tctired.  He 
survived  this  retirement  more  than  ten  years,  producing  mnch 
literary  work,  and  died  after  a  few  hours'  illness  on  the  xst  cf 
September  x6x5. 


In  so  long  and  so  laborious  a  life  Pasquier's  work  was  aatnraSv 
con«derable,  and  it  has  never  been  fully  collected  or  indeed  printed. 
The  standard  edition  is  that  of  Amsterdam  (3  vols.  fol..  1723).  But 
for  ordinary  readers  the  selections  of  Lion  Fei^^re*  pubhshcd  at 
Paris  (2  vols.  8vo,  1849),  with  an  elaborate  introductioo.  are  auae 
accessible.  As  a  poet  Pasquier  b  chiefly  interesting  as  a  Raaor 
member  of  the  Pl^de  movement.  As  a  prose  writer  he  is  of  raorh 
more  account.  The  three  chief  divisions  of  his  praae  wock  are  ha 
Recherches,  his  letters  and  his  professional  speeches  The  letten  aic 
of  much  biographical  interest  and  historical  importance,  and  the 
Recherches  contain  in  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  fashion  invaliiable 
information  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  literary,  political,  aaci> 
quarian  and  other. 

PASQUIER,  finENNB  DBNIS,  Duke  (r767-x86i),  FrcBch 
statesman,  was  bom  on  the  22nd  of  April  1767.  Descended 
from  a  family  which  had  long  been  distinguished  at  the  bar  and 
in  connexion  with  the  parlcments  of  France,  he  was  destined  lor 
the  legal  profession  and  was  educated  at  the  college  of  JuSIy. 
He  then  became  a  counsellor  of  the  parlement  of  Paris,  and 
witnessed  many  of  the  inddents  that  marked  the  growiqg 
hostility  between  that  body  and  Louis  XVI.  in  the  years  preced- 
ing the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  in  X789.    His 


were  those  of  a  moderate  reformer,  who  desired  to  renovate  but 
not  to  end  the  institutions  of  the  oM  monarchy;  and  his  memoirs 
set  forth  in  a  favourable  light  the  actions  of  that  parlement, 
the  existence  of  which  was  soon  to  be  terminated  amid  the 
political  storms  of  the  close  of  the  year  1789.  For  some  time, 
and  especially  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  (1793-1794),  Paaquier 
remained  in  obscurity;  but  this  did  not  save  him  from  arrest 
in  the  3rear  1794.  He  was  thrown  into  prison  shortly  before 
the  coup  d'ikU  of  Thermidor  (Jvly  1794)  which  overthrew 
Robespierre.  In  the  reaction  in  favour  of  ordinary  govern- 
ment which  ensued  Pasquier  regained  his  liberty  and  his  estates. 
He  did  not  re-enter  the  public  service  untd  the  period  of 'the 
Empire,  whenahe  arch-chancellor  Cambacirte  used  his  influence 
with  Napoleon  to  procure  for  him  the  office  of  ''maltre  des 
requetis  "  to  the  council  of  state.  In  1809  he  became  baron 
of  the  French  Empire,  and  in  February  x8io  counsellor  of  state. 
Napoleon  in  1810  made  him  prefect  of  police.  The  chief  event 
which  ruffled  the  course  of  his  life  at  that  time  was  the  strange 
conspiracy  of  the  republican  general  Malet  (Oct.  18x2),  who, 
giving  out  that  Napoleon  had  perished  in  Russia,  managed  to 
surprise  and  capture  some  of  the  ministers  and  other  authorities 
at  Paris,  among  them  Pasquier.  The  coUapse  of  this  bold 
attempt  enabled  htm,  however,  speedily  to  regain  his  lib^y. 

When  Napoleon  abdicated  in  April  18x4  Pasquier  continued 
to  exercise  his  functions  for  a  few  days  in  order  to  preserve 
order,  and  then  resigned  the  prefecture  of  police,  whereupon 
Louis  XVIII.  allotted  to  him  the  control  of  roads  and  bridges. 
He  took  no  share  in  the  imperial  restoration  at  the  time  of  thtf 
Hundred  Days  (1815),  and  after  the  second  entry  of  Louis  XVIIL 
into  Paris  he  became  minister  of  the  interior,  but  finding  it 
impossible  to  work  with  the  hot  headed  royalists  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  (La  Ckambre  introwmbU),  he.resigned  office.  Under 
the  more  moderate  ministers  of  succeeding  years  he  again  held 
various  appointments,  but  refused  to  join  the  reactionary 
cabinets  of  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  After  the  July 
Revolution  (i8jo)  he  became  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
— a  post  which  he  held  through  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  (1830-1848).  In  1842  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  in  the  same  year  was  created  a  duke. 
After  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe  in  February  X848,  Pasquier 
retired  from  active  life  and  set  to  work  to  compile  the  notes  and 
reminiscences  of  his  long  and  active  career.^  He  died  in  1862. 

See  Mimoires  du  CkancelUr  Pasquier  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1893-1895; 
partly  translated  into  English,  4  vols.,  London,  1893-1894).  Also 
L.  de  Vieikastel,  Histoire  de  la  Rtstauratumt  vols,  l.-iv. 

(J.  Hl.  R.) 

PASQUINADE,  a  variety  of  libel  or  lampoon,  of  which  it  is  not 

easy  to  give  an  exact  definition,  separating  it  from  other  kinds. 

It  should,  perhaps,  more  especially  deal  with  public  men  and, 

public  things.    The  distinction,    however,    has   been   rarely 

observed  in  practice,  and  the  chief  interest  in  the  word  is  its 

curious  and  rather  legendary  origin.    According  to  the  earliest 

version,  given  by  Maxocchi  in  1509,  Pasquino  was  a  schoolmaster 

(others  say  a  cobbler),  who  had  a  biting  tongue,  and  lived  in  the 

1 5th  century  at  Rome.    His  name,  at  the  end  of  that  century 

or  the  beginning  of  the  next,  was  transferred  to  a  statue  which 

had  been  dug  up  in  isox  in  a  mutilated  condition  (some  say  near 

his  shop)  and  was  set  up  at  the  comer  of  the  Piazza  Navona, 

opposite  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Carafifa.    To  this  statue  it 

became  the  custom  to  affix  squibs  on  the  papal  government  and 

on  prominent  persons.    At  the  beginning  of  the  x6th  centuxy 

Pasquin  had  a  partner  provided  for  him  in  the  shape  of  another 

statue  found  in  the  Campus  Martins,  said  to  represent  a  river 

god,  and  dubbed  Marforio,  a  foro  Marlis,    The  regulation  form 

of  the  pasquinade  then  became  one  of  dialogue,  or  rather  question 

and  answer,  in  which  Marforio  usually  addressed  leading  inquiries 

to  his  friend.    The  proceeding  soon  attained  a  certain  European 

notoriety,  and  a  printed  collection  of  the  squibs  due  to  it  (they 

were  long  written  in  Latin  verse,  with  an  occasional  excursion 

into  Greek)  appeared  in  1509.    In  the  first  book  of  Pantagntd 

(/^j2  or  thcrsabcu^s)  Rabelais  introduces  books  by  Pasquillus 

acd  Marphurius  in  the  catalogue  of  the  library  of  St  Victor, 
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and  later  he  quotes  some  utterances  of  Pasquin's  in  his  letters  to 
the  bishop  of  >f  aillezais.  These,  by  the  way,  show  that  Pasquin 
was  by  no  means  always  satirical,  but  dealt  in  grave  advice  and 
comment.  The  original  l^atin  pasquinades  were  collected  in 
X544,  as  Pasquittarum  tomi  duo^  edited  by  Caelius  Sccundua 
Curio.  The  vogue  of  thete  lampoons  now  became  general,  and 
rose  to  its  height  during  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  (i  585-1590). 
These  utterances  were  not  only  called  pasquinades  (pasguinale) 
but  simply  paaquils  {pasqmUuSf  pasquUh^  pasquUU)^  and  this 
form  was  sometimes  used  for  the  mythical  personage  h^nself .  It 
was  used  in  EngUsh  for  purposes  of  satire  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot, 
in  his  Pasquin  Ike  Plain  (154c)  and  by  the  anonymous  author  of 
Pasquin  in  a  Trance  (1566);  but  it  was  fiist  made  popular  in 
England  by  Thomas  Nash,  who  in  1589  b^^  to  sign  his  violent 
controveiBtal  pamphlets  with  the  pseudonym  of  Pasquil  of 
Enghuid.  It  continues  to  occur  through  the  course  of  the 
Marprelate  controversy  as  the  title  of  the  enemy  of  the  Puritans. 
These  Englidi  lampoons  were  in  prose.  The  French  pasquils 
(examples  of  which  may  be  found  in  Foumier's  VaritUs  kistor- 
iques  et  lUUraues)  were  more  usually  in  verse.  In  Italy  itself 
Pasquin  is  said  not  to  have  condescended  to  the  vernacular  till 
the  x8th  century.  Contemporary  comic  periodicals,  especially 
in  Italy,  still  occasionally  use  the  Marforio-Pasquino  dialogue 
form.  But  this  survival  is  purely  artificial  and  literary,  and 
pasquinade  has,  as  noted  above,  ceased  to  have  any  precise 
meaning. 

PASQUIN!,  BERNARDO  (1637-17x0),  Itafian  musical  com- 
pos«r,  was  bom  at  Massa  in  Val  di  Nievole  (Tuscany)  on  the 
8th  of  December  1637  He  was  a  pupfl  of  Marcantonio  Cesti 
and  Loreto  Vittori.  He  came  to  Rome  while  still  yoimg  and 
entered  the  service  of  Prince  Bor^ese;  later  he  became  oiganist 
of  St  Maxia  Maggiore.  He  enjoyed  the  protection  of  (^een 
Christina  of  Sweden,  in  whose  honour  an  opera  of  his,  D09*  i 
amare  i  pieta,  was  produced  in  X679.  During  Alessandro 
Scarlatti's  second  sojourn  in  Rome  (X703-X708),  Pasquini  and 
Corelli  were  frequently  associated  with  him  in  musical  perform- 
ances, especially  in  connexion  with  the  Arcadian  Academy,  of 
which  all  three  were  members.  Pasquini  died  at  Rome  on  the 
22nd  of  November  17x0,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  He  deserves  remembrance  as  a  vigorous 
composer  for  the  harpsichord;  and  an  interesting  account  of 
hts  music  for  this  instrument  will  be  found  in  J.  S.  Shedlock's 
The  Pianoforte  Sonata. 

PA8SACA6UA,  the  name  of  an  old  Spanish  dance,  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  pasoff  to  walk,  and  ca/fe,  street,  the  tune 
being  played  by  wandering  musicians  in  the  streets.  It  was  a 
slow  and  rather  solemn  dance  of  one  or  two  dancers.  The  dance 
tune  resembled  the  "  chaconne,"  and  was,  like  it,  constructed 
on  a  ground-bass.  Brahma's  Symphony  in  E  Minor,  No.  4,  ends 
with  an  elaborate  passacaglia. 

PASSAGUA,  CARLO  (x8x2>i8S7),  Italian  divine,  was  bom 
at  Lucca  on  the  2nd  of  May  1812.  Passaglia  was  soon  destined 
for  the  priesthood,  and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits 
at  the  age  of  fif1[een.  He  became  successively  doctor  in  mathe- 
matics, philosophy  and  theology  in  the  university  of  Rome.  In 
1844  he  was  made  professor  in  the  Collegio  Romano,  the  well- 
known  Jesuit  college  in  Rome.  In  1845  he  took  the  vows  as  a 
member  of  the  Jesuit  order.  In  1848,  during  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  from  Rome  which  followed  on  the  revolutionary 
troubles  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  he  paid  a  brief  visit  to  England. 
On  his  retum  to  Italy  he  founded,  with  the  assistance  of  Father 
Curd  and  Luigi  TapucUi  d'Az^^,  the  celebrated  organ  of 
the  Jesuit  order  entitled  the  Cirilid  CaUdica.  In  1854  came 
the  decision  of  the  Roxnan  Church  on  the  long-debated  question 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin.  Into  the  agitation 
for  the  promulgation  of  this  dogma  Passaglia  threw  himself 
with  great  eagemess,  and  by  so  doing  recommended  himself 
strongly  to  Pope  Pius  IX.  But  his  favour  with  the  pope  was 
of  short  duration.  In  1859,  when  the  war  between  Austria  and 
France  (the  first  step  towards  the  unification  of  Italy)  broke  out. 
Passaglia  espoused  the  popular  side.    He  took  refuge  at  Turin, 

and  under  the  influence  of  Cavour  he  wrote  an  Epistda  ad 
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PASSOVER 


PASUVnt,  ■  Hcbnw  ipring  falivil,  cdebnted  by  Ibe  Jcw> 
in  commemoralion  ol  the  exodus  irem  Egypt  by  a  lamily  !cui 
in  the  home  od  the  fini  Evcniog,  Ind  by  abstaining  Inm  leiveo 
during  the  leven  dayi  o[  the  ieuL  AcconJiog  to  tndiiion,  the 
Gnt  Fuuvei  ("  The  Fusover  of  Egypt"  ),wa>  prmnliined  by 
IrfoKt  It  ihe  commuid  of  God.  The  Itnelitea  wEre  coinmindcd 
to  Mlect  on  the  tenth  of  Abib  (Nuia)  *  be-limb  nl  ihe  Gnt  yeu, 
wilbout  blemiib,  to  kill  it  on  the  eve  of  the  lourtecDih  uid  tiO 
^irinkle  with  iti  blood  the  lintel  (nd  sidepoal  of  the  doan  of  tbeit 
dwellingi  10  tbit  the  Lord  ibould  "  pBia  over  "  theni  when  be 
went  [onh  to  lUy  the  £nt-barn  of  Ibc  Egyptiuu.  The  limb 
thin  drained  ol  blood  was  to  be  routed  uid  entirely  coniumed  by 
ibo  sboold  be  ready  with  Ii 


fe^:l 


d  (miMotb)  lor  ticb 


ie  Iiraelite)  irere  f o 


iy«,u 


le  prepared  tor  the  i 


twecD  Ijie  [ourteenth  and  the  Af Iccnlh 
of  Nisan.  Thia  evening  meal  wu  not  to  be  attended  by  any 
■innger  or  uncircumdied  penon.  "  On  the  morrow  of  the 
Sabbath  "  a  wave  oflcring  of  a  ihesl  of  barley  was  to  be  made. 
Those  who  were  unable  to  peiform  Ibe  tacrifia  of  the  Panover 
owing  to  impurity  at  the  appointed  time,  were  permitted  to  do  » 

Varioui  Iheoria  have  been  btm  time  to  lime  propoaed  to 
account  for  this  complei  of  enactmenls.  J.  Spencer  In  bis  Di 
kfitia  Htimartim  saw  in  the  PasKivet  a  practical  protest 
against  tbe  Egyptian  worshqi  of  Apis.    Vaike  considered  it  a 

impurity  of  the  old  year.  Lengerke  recognized  a  double  motive: 
the  lamb  for  atonement,  the  unleavened  bread  as  a  trace  of  the 
haste  of  the  early  harvest.  Ewtld  regarded  the  Passover  as  an 
original  pre- Mosaic  spring  festival  made  to  save  the  bteresl  of 

All  these  views  have,  however,  been  cut  In  the  shade  by  more 
recent  bvesligalions  based  on  minute  liteiuy  analyus  of  the 
PcntaleiKh.  begun  by  Graf,  continued  by  Kuenen,  and  culminat- 
ing in  the  work  of  WeUhausen  and  Robertson  Smith.  This  view 
claims  to  determine  the  respective  age>  and  relative  chrono- 
logical poulion  of  the  various  passages  in  which  the  Pauaver  is 
referred  to  in  Ihe  Pentateuch,  and  assumes  Ibal  eidl  luccenive 
stratum  represents  the  practice  in  andent  Israel  at  the  time 
of  composition,  laying  great  stress  upon  omissions  u  implying 
non-eiiilence.  The  main  passages  and  their  contents  are 
arranged  dironologically  in  tie  following  way: — 


of  unlc 
B.  /n  Iht  Yakm'a  Smm  (Eiod.  x 


luM  (Eind.  udi 


il  Yahmilic  Hulnry  (Eiod.  lii. 

and  bsprinkle  tbe  lintel  and 
ipped  in  bload  to  (hat  tbe  Lo 
oays  when  the  children  shall 
d  thai  this  is  the  sacrilxe  of 


in  until  the  moroing. 


midnight  all  the  fiist-bom  of  (he  E^ptiano  are  tUin  and  Pharaoh 
■end*  the  liraelilei  out  of  Egypt  in  iiaMe.  and  (he  people  took  (he 


l-S.  16-17).     Obier 

rsacrilictof  (he  p4-^, 
le  place  where  Cod  sh 


from  Egypt  in  hi.le. 
(he  sacnnce  must  no(  b 


the  morning  (hey  should  go  (o  (heir  tents.  San  dayi 
^  bread,  on  (he  seventh  a  solemn  assembly.  Reckon 
ironi  ihe  time  of  putting  the  sickle  (o  the  standing 


pint  and  seventh  days  A^Ji  be  holy  BHembly,  but  a  rc^effcTieg 
for  wen  daya.  On  the  marTDw  after  Ihe  abhalh  a  wave  otfennf 
and  aln  a  burnt  offering  of  (he  h^lamb  (with  (he  comspoodihg 
meal  and  drink  aflerinrJ.     Nei(ber  br^id  nor  panJked  com   nuc 

F.  In  Uu  PriiiUy  HiiUrj  (Eaod.  ail.  1-10,  Ift-JI.  liiL  I-l).     On 


L  ll  sluB 
th.  Bei(her 
okeep  (be 

Sinai;  Uii 


■in-offering:  on  tbe  Kvenili  day  anathii  Iwly  aaiembly. 

lany  discrepancies  have  been  observed  among  critka  in  tbe 


vaguely  St 
Yah  wist  I 


Lted  lo  be  in  th 


:  ol  tl 


the  Feu 


itly  Histoiy  the  exact  dale  is  given.  In  tbe 
inomisl  a  solemn  assembly  b  to  be  heU  oa 
tth  day.  but  in  the  Holiness  Code  and  in  the  seciHidarT 
'  Priestly  Code  both  the  first  and  the  seventh  day  of 
Tnleavened  Bread  are  tn  be  solemn  assembljea.  la 
the  DeuteiDnomiat  the  Paisover  sacrifice  can  be  from  edlbei  Hack 
or  herd,  idiereas  in  the  Holinesa  Code  only  lamb  is  mealioiKd, 
and  in  the  Priestly  Code  dlher  kid  or  lamb.  In  the  Deuti«iDfr 
mist  the  lamb  is  to  be  sodden  or  boBcd,  whereis  in  (be  Fr«ily 
Code  this  i*  eipreasly  fothiddeo.  A  still  more  vital  cootiaa 
occurs  coDcetning  the  place  of  lacribcing  the  Passovec^as  enjcunl 
In  Deuteronomy  this  la  to  be  by  (be  males  of  tbe  family  ii 
Jerusalem,  wheteas  both  In  the  preaumably  eaiiiec  Yahwisi  and 
in  the  later  Priestly  Code  the  whole  bousebold  joins  in  tbe  festival 
which  can  be  celebrated  wherever  tbe  IsracUtes  are  settled. 
These  discrepancia  however  ace  cbiefiy  o(  intenst  in  ihor 
bearing  upon  tbe  problem  of  tbe  Penlatevch.  and  rca&y  thro* 
little  light  upon  the  origin  ol  tbe  two  fcasls  connected  logethcr 
under  Ihe  name  ol  the  Passover,  lo  which  the  present  renaiks 
must  be  mainly  confined.  It  may  be  observed  however  that  the 
absence  of  a  definite  date  In  Deuteronomy  must  be  acdrkntsl, 
since  a  common  pilgrimage  feast  inusl  be  on  a  fixed  day,  and  the 
reference  to  the  seven  weeks  elapsing  between  Pas«ovti  and 
Pentecost  slso  implies  the  fixing  of  the  dale.  So  100  even  in  the 
Ekihist  the  lime  is  appranted. 
Reverting  to  the  origin  and  Ibe  meaning  of  the  feaxt.  d  ' 


Enfth 


f  Ibe  IK 
',  (he  pislonl 


n  froi 


lb  and  (he  sgricultvrat  observani 


that  the  former  arose  during  tbe  pastoral  period  of  Iirsc<i:e 
history  before  or  during  ihe  stay  in  Egypt,  while  the  taller  wa* 
adopted  from  tbe  Canianitcs  after  the  settlement  in  Palestiac 
Against  this  may  be  orged  that,  according  to  the  latd  inqniria 
into  the  pastoral  life,  there  is  always  connected  with  it  soBchna 
of  agriculture  and  a  use  of  cereals,  while.  hisloricaHy  speikai^ 
the  Israehtes  while  in  Egypt  were  dependeni  on  its  com.  Tbexr 
is,  further,  the  objection  that  no  distinctive  cri^  in  Ibe  sgncul- 
tuial  cm  can  be  asMciaied  with  tbe  date  of  the  Pknom.  Ite 
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During  the  existence  of  the  Temple  there  was  a  double 
celebration  of  the  Passover,  a  series  of  stipulated  sacrifices  being 
offered  during  the  seven  days  in  the  Temple,  details  of  which  are 
given  in  Num.  zxviiL,  but  the  family  ceremonial  was  still  kept  up 
and  gradually  developed  a  special  ritual,  which  has  been  retained 
aooong  orthodox  Jews  up  to  the  present  day.  The  paschal  lamb 
is  no  longer  eaten  but  represented  by  the  shank  bone  of  a  lamb 
roasted  in  the  ashes;  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs  (karosetk) 
are  eaten;  four  cups  of  wine  are  dnmk  before  and  after  the 
repast,  and  a  certain  number  of  Psalms  are  recited.  The  family 
service,  termed  Hagada  shd  Pesack,  includes  a  description  of  the 
Exodus  with  a  running  commentary,  and  is  begun  by  the  youngest 
son  of  the  house  asking  the  father  the  reason  for  the  difference  in 
Passover  customs. 

It  is  stated  in  the  gospels  that  the  LaAt  Supper  was  the  Pass- 
over meal,  though  certain  discrepancies  between  the  accounts 
given  in  the  Synoptics  and  in  John  render  this  doubtful.  It  is, 
at  any  rate,  certain  that  Jesus  came  up  to  Joiisalem  in  order  to 
join  in  the  celebration  of  the  Passover.  When  the  Passover  fell 
upon  the  sabbath,  as  occurred  during  his  visit,  a  difficulty  arose 
about  the  paschaJ  sacrifice,  which  might  involve  work  on  the 
sabbath.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  difference  of  practice 
between  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees  on  such  occasions,  the 
former  keeping  to  the  strict  rules  of  the  Law  and  sacrificing  on 
the  Friday,  whereas  the  Pharisees  did  so  on  the  Thursday.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Jesus  followed  the  pharisaic  practice, 
and  ate  the  Passover  meal  (the  Last  Supper)  on  Thursday 
evening,  which  would  account  for  the  discrepancies  in  the  gospel 
narratives  (see  Chwolson,  Das  UtxU  Passakmal  Jesu^  2nd  ed., 
St  Petersburg,  1904).  It  seems  probable  in  any  case  that  the 
ritual  of  the  Mass  has  grown  out  of  that  of  the  Passover  service 
(see  Bickell,  Messe  und  Pascha,  tr.  W.  F.  Skene,  Edinburgh,  1891). 
Up  to  the  Nicene  Council  the  Church  kept  Easter  (9.9.)  coincident 
with  the  Jewish  Passover,  but  after  that  period  took  elaborate 
precautions  to  dissociate  the  two. 

See  the  commentaries  on  Exodus  and  Leviticus;  that  of  Kaltsch 
on  the  latter  book  (vol.  it.,  London,  1871)  anticipates  much  of  the 
critical  position.  The  article  in  Winer's  Bibl.  Realwdrterbuch  gives 
a  succinct  account  of  the  older  views:  A  not  alto^her  unsuc* 
cessful  attempt  to  defend  the  Jewish  orthodox  position  is  made 
by  Hoffmann  in  his  CommenUwy  on  Leottiau  (Berlin,  1906,  ii. 
116-224).  Wellhauaen's  views  are  given  in  his  PrUegomena^  ch.  iii. 
A  critical  yet  conservative  view  of  the  whole  Question  u  given 
by  R.  Schaefer,  Das  Passak'Mazzoih-FeU  (Guterdoh,  1900)  which 
has  been  partly  followed  above.  For  the  general  attitude  towards 
the  comparative  claims  of  institutional  archaeology  and  literary 
criticism  adopted  above  see  J.Jacobs,  Studies  tit  BtMtcal  Archaeology 
(London,  1895).  0-Ja.) 

PASSOW,  FRANZ  LUDWIG  CARL  FRIEDRICH  (1786-1833), 
German  classical  scholar  and  lexicographer,  was  bom  at  Lud- 
wigslust  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  on  the  20th  of  September 
1786.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  Greek 
literature  at  the  Weimar  gymnasium  by  Goethe,  whose  acquain- 
tance he  had  made  during  a  holiday  tour.  In  1815  he  became 
professor  of  ancient  literature  in  the  university  of  Breslau,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death  on  the  nth  of  March  1833, 
His  advocacy  of  gymnastic  exercises,  in  which  he  himself  took 
part,  met  with  violent  opposition  and  caused  a  quarrel  known 
as  the  "  Breslauer  Tumfehde."  Passow's  great  work  was  his 
HandwMerbuch  der  griecMischen  Sprache  (1819-1824),  originally 
a  revision  of  J.  G.  Schneider's  lexicon,  which  app^lred  in  the 
fourth  edition  (1831)  as  an  independent  work,  without 
Schneider's  name  (new  ed.  by  Crdnert,  1901).  It  formed  the  basis 
of  Liddell  and  Scott 's  lexicon.  Other  works  by  him  are  Grundxiige 
der  griech.  und  rdm.  LUeratur-  und  Kunstgesckickte  (2nd.  ed.,  1829) 
and  editions  of  Persius,  Longus,  Tadtus  Cermania^  Dionysius 
Periegetes,  and  Musaeus.  His  miscellaneous  writings  have 
been  collected  in  his  Opuscula  academica  (1835)  and  Vermischte 
Sckriften  (1843). 

See  FroHM  Passow*s  Lehen  und  Brief e  (1839),  by  L.  and  A.  Wachler, 
which  contains  a  full  bibli(^raphy. 

PASSPORTp  or  safe-conduct  in  time  of  war,  a  document 
granted  by  a  belligerent  power  to  protect  persons  and  property 
from  the  optration  of  hostilities.    In  the  case  of  the  ^p  of  a 


neutral  power,  the  passport  is  a  requisition  by  the  foveremcnt 
of  the  neutral  state  to  suffer  the  vessel  to  pass  freely  with  the 
crew,  cargo,  passengers,  &c,  without  molestation  by  the 
belligerents.  The  requisition,  when  issued  by  the  dvil  authori- 
ties of  the  port  from  which  the  vessel  is  fitted  out,  is  called  a 
sea-letter.  But  the  terms  passport  and  sea-letter  are  often  used 
indiscriminately.  A  form  of  sea-letter  (Uterae  uthi  c^nductus) 
is  appended  to  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  1659^  The  paaspoit 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  treaties,  e.g.  the  Treaty  of  Copenhagen, 
1670,  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark.  The  violation 
of  a  passport,  or  safe  conduct,  is  a  grave  brcadi  of  intematioral 
law.  The  offence  in  the  United  States  is  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  where  the  paaqx>rt  or  safe  conduct  tt  granted 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  (Act  of  CMrgms, 
April  30,  1790).  In  its  more  familiar  sense  a  p«sqM)rt  Is  a 
document  authorizing  a  person  to  pass  out  of  or  Into  a  comitry, 
or  a  h'cence  or  safe-conduct  to  the  person  qxdfied  thcreiB  and 
authenticating  his  right  to  aid  and  protection.  Althoui^  most 
foreign  countries  may  now  be  entered  without  passports,  the 
English  foreign  office  retonunends  travellers  to  funilsh  them- 
selves with  them,  as  affording  a  ready  means  eA  klentificaticw 
in  case  of  need.  They  are  usually  granted  by  the  foiv%B  office 
of  a  state,  or  by  its  diplomatic  agents  abroad.  The  English 
Foreign  Office  charges  two  shillings  for  a  pasqxMt,  whatever 
number  of  persons  may  be  named  in  it.  Passports  granted  in 
England  are  subject  to  a  stamp  duty  of  sixpence  They 
may  be  granted  to  naturalized  as  well  as  oatural-boni  Brkcsh 
subjects. 


See  "  The  Passport  System,**  by  N.  W.  Sibley,  in  /mr.  Cmt^. 
Leg.  new  aeries,  vol.  vii.  The  regulations  respectii^  pasqMircs  issued 
by  the  English  Forei^  Office  as  well  as  the  passport  reaoireiaea&s 
of  foreign  countries  will  be  found  in  the  annual  foresgm  QgUe  '  '  ' 


VkStE  (O.  Fr.  pasU,  modem  pdU,  Late  Lat.  past^  wheiaoe 
also  in  Span.,  Port,  and  Ital.,  from  Gr.  it&otii  or  ra<rrfc,'b«ricy 
porridge,  or  salted  pottage,  ird<rff«p,  to  qfwinJde  with  sah).  a 
mixture  or  composition  of  a  soft  plastic  consistency.  The  tcrai 
is  applied  to  substances  used  for  various  purposes,  as  e^.  m 
cookery,  a  mixture  of  floor  and  water  with  lard,  butter  or  slci* 
for  making  pies  and  pastry,  or  of  flour  and  water  boiled,  to 
which  starch  or  other  ingredients  to  prevent  souring  are  added, 
forming  an  adhesive  for  the  affixing  of  waO-paper,  biII-po£tisg 
and  other  purposes.  In  techm'cal  language,  the  term  is  also 
appUed  to  the  prepared  clay  which  forms  the  body  in  tbe  maEo- 
facture  of  pottery  and  porcelain  (see  Cexamks)  and  to  the 
specially  prepared  glus,  known  also  as  "strass,"  from  whkh 
imitation  gems  are  manufactured.  This  latter  miist  be  the 
purest,  most  transparent  and  most  highly  refractive  g^laas  that 
can  be  prepared.  These  qualities  are  comprised  in  the  higbest 
degree  in  a  flint  glass  of  unusual  density  from  the  large  peroenuge 
of  lead  it  contains.  Among  various  mixtures  icsaxded  as 
suitable  for  strass  the  following  is  an  example:  powdered 
quartz  300  parts,  red  lead  470,  potash  (purified  by  alc^ioD  r63^ 
borax  22,  and  white  arsenic  i  part  by  weight.  Special  precao- 
tions  are  taken  in  the  melting.  The  finished  oolouricss  gbsa  is 
used  for  Imitation  diamonds;  and  when  employed  to  imitate 
coloured  precious  stones  the  strass  Is  melted  up  with  varkMs 
metallic  oxides.  Imitation  gems  are  easily  distinguished  froea 
real  stones  by  their  inferior  hardness  and  by  chemical  tests; 
they  may  generally  be  detected  by  the  comparatlveiy  warm 
sensation  they  communicate  to  the  tongue. 

PASTEL,  the  name  of  a  particular  method  <rf  painting  «tih 
dry  pigments,  so  called  from  the  "  paste  "  into  whkh  tbqr  «?e 
first  compounded.  The  invention  of  pastel,  which  used  to  be 
generally  called  "crayon,"  has  frequently  been  accredited  to 
Johann  Alexander  Thiele  (1685-1752),  landscape>paiBtcr  and 
etcher  of  distinction,  as  well  as  to  Mme  Vemcria  and  yfT-it 
Held  (1688-1753),  both  of  Danzig.  But  the  daim 
be  substantiated,  as  drawing  In  cokmred  chalks  had 
practised  long  b^ore,  e.g.  by  Guido  Reni  (1575-1642).  by 
a  head  and  bust  in  this  manner  exists  In  the  Dicsden  GaUrrr. 
Thiele  was  perhaps  the  first  to  carry  the  art  to  perfectioe:,  at 
least  in  Germany,  where  it  was  ezteaslvcly  czploftcd  is  tht 


(1675-1757)1  is  more  completely  identified  with  it,  and  in  her 
practice  of  it  made  a  European  reputation  which  to  this  day  is 
in  some  measure  maintained.  The  Dresden  Museum  contains 
157  examples  of  her  work  in  this  medium,  portraits,  subjects 
and  the  like.  Thiele  was  followed  by  Anton  Raphael  Mengs 
(z728~x779)  and  his  sister  Theresia  Mengs  (afterwards  Maron, 
1735-1806),  and  by  Johann  Heinrich  Schmidt  (1749-1829). 

When  in  1720  Rosalba  Carriera  accepted  an  invitation  to 

visit  Paris,  where  she  was  received  with  general  enthusiasm, 

she  found  the  art  of  pastel-painting  well  established;  that  is  to 

say,  it  was  used  to  reproduce  local  colour  with  truth.    She  made 

it  fashionable  and  combined  truth  with  nature.    Nearly  ahundred 

years  before  Claude  Lorraln  had  used  coloured  chalks  as  Dutch 

and  Italian  painters  had  used  them,  often  with  high  finish, 

employing  mainly  red,  blue  and  black,  for  the  sake  of  prettiness 

of  effect  and  not  with  the  intention  of  reproducing  with  acctiracy 

the  actual  colours  of  the  head,  the  figure,  or  the  landscape  before 

them.    This  method  of  making  dniwings— feAatuj^r,  as  they 

were  called — has  remained  in  common  use  almost  to  the  present 

day,  especially  for  studies.    It  is  necessary  only  to  dte  among 

many  examples  the  series  of  heads  by  Holbein,  the  highly 

esteemed  studies  by  Watteau,  Boucher  and  Greuze,  and  of  John 

Raphael  Smith  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  to  hidicate  how 

general  has  been  the  employment  of  the  coloured  chalk.    In 

1747  Nattier  (1685-1766)  showed  a  pastel  portrait  of  M.  Logerot 

in  the  Paris  Salon,  and  his  son-in-law,  Louis  Tocqui  (1696- 

X773),    soon  followed  with  similar  work.     Hubert  Drouais 

(1699-1 767)  had  preceded  his  rival  Nattier  in  the  Salon  by  a  single 

year  with  five  pastel  portraits,  and  Chardin  (X699-Z779)  followed 

in  177X.    This  great  master  set  himself  to  work  in  emulation  of 

Quentin  de  la  Tour  (i  704-1788),  who  in  spite  of  the  ability  of  his 

rivals  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  eminent  pastellist  France 

has  produced.     His  portraits  of  Mme  Boucher  and  himself 

appeared  in  the  Salon  in  1737;  his  full  strength  as  a  portrait- 

pastellist  is  to  be  gauged  in  the  coUection  of  eighty-five  of  his 

principal  works  now  in  the  museum  of  St  Quentin.     Then 

followed  Simon  Mathurin  Lantara  (Z729-X778),  who  was  one  of 

the  first  to  paint  pastel-pictures  of  landscapes,  including  sunsets 

and  moonlights,  as  well  as  marines,  into  which  the  figures  were 

drawn   by  Joseph  Veniet,   Casanova  and  others,  and  Jean 

Baptiste  Pcrronneau  (X73X-1796),  the  best  of  whose  heads 

have  been  often  attributed  to  de  la  Tour  and  whose  "  Jeune 

fille  au  chat"  in  the  Louvre,  though  not  the  finest,  is  perhaps 

the  best  known  of  his  works,  was  the  last  pre-eminent  French 

pastellist  of  the  i8th  century.     Since  then  they  have  been 

legion;  of  these  it  is  needful  to  mention  only  Girodet  and  the 

Bower-painters,  Jean  Saint-Simon  and  Sprendonck. 

Two  Swiss  painters  had  Considerable  influence  in  spreading 
the  use  of  pastel — ^the  experimentalist  Dietrich  Meyer  (1572- 
1658),  one  of  the  first  to  make  designs  in  coloured  chalks  (and 
reputed  inventor  of  soft-ground  etching),  and  Jean  £tienne 
Liotard  (1703  or  X704-X78S),  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pastellists 
who  ever  lived.  Two  of  his  works  are  world-famous,  "  La  Belle 
Chocolatiere  de  Vlttint"  executed  in  1745,  now  in  the  Dresden 
Museum,  and  "  La  Belle  Liseuse"  of  the  following  year  at  the 
mu.%um  at  Amsterdam.  The  litter  is  a  portrait  of  his  niece, 
Mile  Lavergne.  In  ij'S's,  and  again  in  1773,  Liotard  visited 
England,  where  his  brilliant  wO^k,  portraits  and  landscapes, 
produced  a  great  effect,  almost  equal  to  that  of  de  la  Tour 
twenty  years  before.  To  the  Royal  Academy  betwten  1773 
and  1775  Liotard  contributed  the  portraits  of  Dr  Thomson, 
himself.  Lord  Duncannon  and  (kneral  Cholmondely. 

Crayon-painting  was  practised  in  England  at  an  early  date, 
and  John  Riley  (1646-1691),  many  of  whose  finest  works  are 
attributed  to  Sir  Peter  Leiy,  produced  'numerous  portraits  in 
that  medium.  Francis  Knapton  (1698-1778),  court  painter, 
was  a  more  prolific  master,  and  he,  with  William  Hoare  of  Bath 
(?  1 707-1793)  who  had  studied  pastel  in  Italy  and  made  many 
daauc  designs  in  that  medium,  exhibiting  at  the  Royal  Academy 
his  "Boy  as  Cupid,"  "Prudence  instructing  her  Pupil," 
"  Diana/'  "  A  Zingara,"  and  others,  prepared  the  way  for  the 


pastel-painting  was  fuUy  developed  by  an  English  hand.  Before 
he  became  a  painter  in  oil  Cotes  had  worked  under  Rosalba 
Carriera,  and,  although  he  was  rather  cold  and  chalky  in  his 
tones,  he  produced  portraits,  such  as  his  "  Mr  and  Mrs  Joah 
Bates"  and  "  Lord  Hawke,"  which  testify  to  his  high  ability. 
He  was,  however,  far  surpassed  by  his  pupil,  John  RusseU,  R.A. 
(i  745-1806),  who  broufl^t  the  art  to  perfection,  displaying  grace 
and  good  expression  in  all  his  pastel  work,  whether  portrait, 
fancy  picture,  historical  subject,  group,  or  "  conversation-piece." 
He  had  bfouj^t  from  Rosalba  her  four  fine  pictures  represent- 
ing "  The  S«uons,"  and  in  a  great  measure  foimded  his  style 
on  them.  He  was  strong  and  brilliant  in  colour,  and  when  he 
was  at  his  best  his  high,  smooth  finish  in  no  way  robbed  his 
work  of  vigour.  Romney  (1734-1803)  in  his  sin{^  pastel 
portrait,  a  likeness  of  William  Cowper  the  poet,  showed  that  he 
might  bave  excelled  in  this  medium,  which,  indeed,  was  par- 
ticularly suited  to  his  tender  maimer.  Hugh  D.  Hamflton 
(c.  X734-X806)  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  produced  note- 
worthy portraits,  mainly  in  grey,  red  and  black,  untO  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Flaxman  he  abandoned  pastel  for  oil.  Odas  Humphry, 
A.R.A.  (x743-x8xo),  painter  and  miniaturist,  is  an  important 
figure  among  the  pastellists,  commonly  believed  to  be  the  first 
in  England  who  made  a  point  of  letting  his  colour  strokes  be 
seen  (as  by  Emile  Wauters  and  others  in  our  own  day),  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  Russell  and  his  predecessors,  whose  prime 
effort  was  to  blend  all  into  imperceptible  gradations.  Richard 
Cosway,  R.A.  (x743-x83x)  was  mainly  experimental  in  his 
pastels,  but  his  portraits,  such  as  that  of  George  prince  of  Wales, 
are  fordble  and  brilliant;  those  of  his  wife  Maria  Cosway  (X759- 
1838)  are  more  delicate.  Danid  Gardner  (?x 750-1805),  whose 
pictures  in  oil  have  often  been  mitsaken  for  Reynolds's  and 
Gainsborough's,  gave  rein  to  his  exuberant  fancy  and  his  rather 
exaggerated  taste  in  compositions  which,  in  Us  arrangement 
of  children,  remind  us  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  in  his  more 
fantastic  mood.  Gardner  marked  the  deterioration  of  the  art, 
which  thereafter  declined,  Henry  Bright  (18X4-X873)  being  almost 
the  only  pastellist  of  real  power  who  followed  him.  Bright's 
landscapes  have  probably  in  their  own  line  never  been  surpassed. 

Sinc^  X870  there  has  been  a  revivd  of  the  art  of  pastd,  the 
result  of  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  Grimm's  denundation  of  it  to  Diderot — "  every 
one  is  agreed  that  pastel  is  unworthy  the  notice  of  a  great 
painter  " — ^which  for  many  years  had  found  gcnerd  acceptance, 
is  now  seen  to  have  been  based  on  forgetfulness  or  ignorance 
of  the  virtues  inherent  in  the  method.  It  was  thought  that 
"  coloured  chdks,"  as  it  used  to  be  called  in  English-speaking 
coimtries,  promised  nothing  but  sketches  of  an  ephemerd  kind, 
so  fragile  that  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  every  chance  blow  or 
every  touch  of  dampness.  The  fact  is,  that  with  care  no  greater 
than  is  accorded  to  every  work  of  art,  pastd  properly  used  is 
not  more  perishable  than  the  oil-painting  or  the  water-colour. 
Damp  will  affect  it  seriously,  but  so  dso  will  it  ruin  the  water- 
colour;  and  rough  usage  is  to  be  feared  for  the  oil-picture  not 
less  than  for  the  pastd.  Moreover,  pastel  possesses  advantages 
that  can  be  ddmcd  by  ndther  oil-painting  nor  water-colour. 
That  is  to  say,  if  pictures  in  these  three  mediums  be  hung 
side  by  side  for  a  hundred  years  in  a  fair  light  and  in  a  dry  place, 
the  oU-painting  will  have  darkened  and  very  probably  have 
cracked;  the  water-colour  will  have  faded;  but  the  pastel  will 
remain  as  bright,  fresh,  and  pure  as  the  day  it  was  painted. 
If  Time  and  Varnish,  which  Hogarth  and  MiUais  both  declared 
the  two  greatest  of  the  old  masters,  wiU  do  nothing  to  "  improve  " 
a  pastd,  neither  will  they  ruin  it — time  passes  it  by  and  varnish 
must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  approach  it.  The  pastd- 
painter,  therefore,  having  no  adventitious  assistance  to  hope 
for,  or  to  fear,  must  secure  at  once  the  utmost  of  which  his 
method  is  capable. 

The  advantages  of  pastel  are  threefold:  those  of  working, 
those  of  results,  and  those  of  permanence.  The  artist  has  at 
his  command,  without  necesdty  of  mixing  his  colours,  every 
hue  to  be  found  in  nature,  so  that  freshness  and  luminosity  can 
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always  be  secured  without  fear  of  that  lossof  briUiancy  commonly 
attendant  on  the  mixing  of  colour  on  the  palette.  Moreover, 
the  fact  of  pastel  being  dry  permits  the  artist  to  leave  his  work 
and  take  it  up  again  as  he  may  choose;  and  he  is  free  from  many 
of  the  technical  troubles  and  anxieties  natural  to  oil  and  water- 
colour  painting.  Applied  with  knowledge,  pastel,  which  has 
been  likened  for  delicacy  of  beauty  to  "  the  coloured  dust  upon 
the  velvet  of  butterflies'  wings,"  will  not  fall  off.  It  can,  if 
desired — ^though  this  is  hardly  necessary  or  desirable — be 
"  fixed,"  most  commonly  by  Afixatif,  If  intending  so  to  treat 
his  work,  the  artist  must  paint  in  a  somewhat  lighter  key,  as 
the  effect  of  the  fixing  medium  is  slightly  to  lower  the  general 
tone.  Thtfixatif  Lacue  is  considered  the  best,  but  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  among  artbts  is  against  the  use  of  any 
such  device.  This  preparation  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  the 
colour  unchanged,  even  though  it  dulls  it;  shellac  fixatif  has 
the  effect  of  darkening  the  work. 

The  inherent  qualities  of  pastel  are  those  of  charm,  of  subtlety, 
softness,  exquisite  depths  of  tone,  unsurpassable  harmonies 
and  unique  freshness  of  colour,  sweetness,  delicacy,  mystery — 
all  the  virtues  sought  for  by  the  artist  of  daintiness  and  refine- 
ment. Pastel-painting  is  essentially,  therefore,  the  art  of  the 
colourist.  Now,  these  very  qualities  suggest  its  limitations. 
Although  it  is  unfair  to  rele^e  it — as  fashion  has  foolishly 
done  for  so  long — to  the  bunch  of  pretty  triflings  which  Carlyle 
called  "  Pompadourisms,"  we  must  recognixe  that  a  medium 
which  suggests  the  bloom  upon  the  peach  is  not  proper  to  be 
employed  for  rendering  "  grand,"  or  even  genre  subjects,  or  for 
the  covering  of  large  surfaces  of  canvas.  It  is  inappropriate 
to  the  painting  of  classic  compositions,  although  in  point  of 
fact  it  has  been  so  used,  not  without  success.  It  is  best  adapted 
to  the  rendering  of  still  life,  of  landscape  and  of  portraiture. 
But  in  these  cases  it  is  not  advisable  to  aim  at  that  solidity 
which  is  the  virtue  of  oil-painting,  if  only  because  oil  can  bring 
about  a  better  result.  The  real  reason  is  that,  in  securing 
solidity,  pastel  tends  to  forfeit  that  lightness  and  grace  which 
constitute  its  special  charm  and  merit.  Strength  belongs  to 
oil,  tenderness  and  subtlety  to  pastel,  together  with  freshness 
and  elegance. 

The  pre-eminent  technical  advantage,  in  addition  t»  those 
already  mentioned,  is  the  permanence  of  the  tones.  In  water- 
colours  there  is  an  admixture  of  gum  and  glycerine  which  may 
attract  moisture  from  the  air;  and,  besides,  the  pigment  is  used 
in  very  thin  washes.  In  oU-painting  not  only  does  the  oil 
darken  with  age  but  sometimes  draws  oxygen  from  a  pigment 
and  changes  its  hue.  In  pastel  the  colour  is  put  on  without  any 
moist  admixture,  and  can  be  laid  on  thick.  Mweover,  the 
permanence  may  arise  from  the  method  of  manufacture.  In 
a  very  rare  work,  The  JUcettency  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil  (1668), 
a  chapter  on  "  how  to  make  pastils"  [sic\  "  of  several  colours, 
for  drawing  figure,  landskip,  architecture,  &c.,  on  blew  paper," 
describes  the  manner  of  grinding  up  the  pigments  with  grease. 
This  used  to  be  the  secret  of  pastel — that  every  grain  of  colour 
was  separately  and  securely  locked  up  in  grease,  and  so  was 
secured  from  any  chemical  change  that  might  have  come  about 
through  contact  of  the  colours  with  one  another  or  with  the 
atmosphere.  With  pastel  nothing  of  the  kind  could  occur; 
and  the  works  of  Rosalba  Carriera  in  Italy,  of  Quentin  Latour, 
Peronneau,  Watteau,  St  Jean,  Paul  Hoin  and  Chardin  in 
France,  and  of  Russell  and  Cotes  in  England — to  name  no  others 
— testify  to  the  permanency  of  the  colours.  Some  manufac- 
turers nowadays  employ  gum  as  the  binding  medium;  others 
beeswax  (which  at  one  time  was  more  frequently  used  than  it 
is  at  present);  others,  again,  a  very  small  proportion  of  tallow, 
and  sometimes  a  little  soap.  But  this  introduction  of  binding 
media  is  now  adopted  only  in  the  case  of  certain  colours. 
Whether  the  point  or  edge  of  the  stick  be  used  (as  in  pastd 
drawing)  f  or  the  side  of  it,  helped  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
(as  in  pastel  painting),  the  result  is  equally  permanent;  and  if, 
when  the  work  is  done,  it  be  struck  two  or  three  times,  and  then 
louched  up  by  hand-crayons,  no  dropping  of  colour  from  the 
paper  need  ever  occtir.    The  drawing  is  made  on  a  grained 


paper  that  will  hold  the  chalk,  or  on  a  specially  raannfactured 
toothed  cloth.  The  French  paper  known  as  gras  gris  bieuU  is 
employed  by  certain  of  the  leading  pastellists.  The  cri^  touches 
of  the  pastel  can  be  placed  »de  by  side,  or  the  "  vibrations'* 
which  the  artist  seeks  may  be  obtained  by  i^azes  and  super- 
posed tones.  It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  about  the  year 
Z900  M.  Jean-Francis  Raffaelli  produced  in  Paris  sticks  of  oil 
colours  which  he  claimed  would  in  a  great  measure  replace 
painting  with  the  brush.  Although  the  system  was  widely 
tried  and  many  good  pictures  painted  in  this  method,  it  was 
found  that  the  colours  became  duU,  and  such  vogue  as  these 
"  solid  paints  "  enjoyed  for  a  time  hay  to  a  .very  great  extent 
disappeared. 

The  art  of  pastel,  as  M.  Roger  Ballu  expressed  it, "  was  slumberins 
a  little,"  until  in  1870  the  bod^^  des  PastcIUstea  was  founded  ia 


France  and  met  with  ready  appreciation.  With  many  artisu  it 
a  matter  of  "  coloured  chalks,^'  as,  for  example,  with  MiUec  Lher- 
mitte  and  Degas  in  France,  and  with  Whistler  in  England.  With 
the  majority  the  full  poasibilities  were  seixed,  and  a  ereat  number  of 
artists  abroad  then  practised  the  art  for  the  sake  ol  cojpur.  amoBf 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Adrien  Moreau,  A.  Bcsnard,  EoiBe  L6vy. 
Machard,  Pointelin,  Georges  Picard.  dc  Nittis,  Iwill,  Rcn6  EiDoice. 
Tozan,  Noael,  Raff&elli,  Brochara  (majnly  upon  vdlam)  and 
L^vv-Dhurmer  in  France;  in  Belgium,  bmile  Wauters  (who  has 
produced  a  great  aeries  of  life-sized  portraits  of  both  men  and  womea 
of  amazing  strength,  vitaliw  and  completencM)  and  Femaxid 
Khnopff ;  in  Italy,  C.  Laurenti.r.Fiapiacomo  and  Giovanni  Scsantiai ; 
in  Holland,  Jooetin  de  Jong;  in  Germany,  F.  voa  Lenbao,  Max 
Liebermann  and  Fianz  StQck :  and  in  Norway,  Fritz  Thaulov. 

In  England  the  revival  of  pastel  dates  from  1880,  when  tht  fint 
exhibition  of  the  Pastel  Society  was  held  in  theGrosvenorGaDery. 
The  exhibition  was  a  succks  de^wu,  but  after  a  while  the  aociety 
languished  until,  in  l8Q9t  it  was  reconstituted,  and  obcatxttd  tbe 
adheston  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  practising  ia 
the  country,  as  well  as  of  a  soore  of  eminent  foreign  painters,  la 
that  year,  and  since,  it  has  heM  exhibitions  of  a  nign  order;  and 
tnteihgent  public  appreciation  has  been  directed  ta  the  work  of 
the  most  noteworthjr  contributors.  Among  these  are  E.  A.  Abbey, 
RA.;  M'Lure  Hamilton,  J.  M.  Swan,  Rj\.:  J.  Lonnwr,  RSA.; 
A.  Peppercorn,  R.  Anning  Bell,  J.  I.  Shannon,  RA.;  Sir  J 
Guthne.  P.R.S.A.;  H.  Brabazon,  Walter  Crane.  Mdtoo  Fi 


Edward  Stott,  A.R.A.;  S.  J.  Solomon,  R.A.:  and  W.  ^wuks 
See  Kari  Robert  [Georges  Meusnierl,  Le  r^Od  (Laurens, 
1890);  I.  L.  Sprinck,  A  Guide  to  Pastel  Painting  (Rowoey.  LondooU 
Henry  Murray,  The  Art  of  Painting  and  Drawing  m  Cdomnd  Cnyma 
(Winsor  &  Newton,  London).  Among  early  works  are:  foha 
Russell,  RA.,  Elements  of  Painting  tntk  Crayons  (1776):  M.P.R 
dc  C.C.,  Traiti  de  la  peinture  an  pastel  osec  les  moyems  de  pr^armv 
Faltiraiion  des  coulenrs  (Paris,  IJSS);  RoMlba  Carriera.  Dicrm 
dcdi  anni  tf20  e  t72i  scritto  d$  propria  mano  in  PoHm,  cK. 

i Giovanni  Viandli,  Venice.  1793,  4to);  Girolamo  Zanetti,  Eleme  ds 
Zosalba  Carriera,  pittrice  (Venice.  1818,  8vo).  See  jdao  Hesn 
Lapauze,  Les  Pastels  de  M.  Quentin  de  La  Tour  i  St  Quentim,  preface 
by  Gustave  Larroumet  (Pans) ;  George  C  Williamson,  Jokm  kntsdU 
RA.  (London,  1894).  (M.  H.  S) 

PASTEUR,  LOUIS  (1822-1895),  French  chemist,  was  bom, 
on  the  27th  of  December  1822,  at  D61e,  Frandie-Comt£,  where 
his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  tanner.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  Pasteur  family  removed  to  Arbois,  where  Lews 
attended  the  £coIe  primaire,  and  later  the  college  of  thai 
place.  Here  he  apparently  did  not  especially  distinguish  him- 
self, belonging  to  the  dass  of  hons  ordinaires.  Fortiraaicly 
at  Arbois  he  came  under  the  influence  of  an  excdlent  teackv 
in  the  person  of  the  director  of  the  coll^,  who  must  have 
discerned  in  the  quiet  boy  the  germs  of  greatness,  as  he 
stantly  spoke  to  him  of  his  future  career  at  the  £cole 
in  Paris.  In  October  1838  Louis  was  sent  with  a  friend  to  the 
metropolis,  to  a  school  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  preparatory  to  the 
ficole  normale.  But  he  did  not  remain  long  in  Paris,  fer, 
being  a  nervous  and  excitable  boy,  his  health  broke  down,  mod 
he  yearned  for  his  home  in  Francfae-Comt£.  "  If  only  I  coeld 
smell  the  tannery  once  more,"  said  he  to  his  OMnpaniaa,  "  I 
should  feel  well."  So  home  he  went,  though  not  for  loec  as 
his  ambition  was  still  to  become  a  normatieu,  and  to  Hub 
end  he  entered  the  Royal  College  of  Besancon,  "  en  attcadaai 
llieureux  jour  oti  je  serais  admis  i  I'fcote  noraule.**  Step 
by  step  he  attained  his  end;  in  1840  he  won  his  **  bacbefier  cs 
lettres,"  and  shortly  afterwards  he  received  an  appointBteei 
as  assistant  mathematical  master  in  the  college.  Tvo 
later  he  passed  the  examination  for  the  "  bacca]ain€at  H  i 
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■niMing  him  to  become  candidate  for  the  £coIe  normale.  But 
iMsre  aomcthing  (piobaUy  the  examiner)  was  at  fault,  for  a  note 
iraa  attached  to  Pasteur's  diploma  staling  that  he  was  only 
"■  mediocre "  in  chemistry.  In  those  early  days  and  early 
triab  the  dominant  note  of  Pasteur's  life  was  sounded.  To 
bis  »sters  he  writes:  "  Ces  trois  choses,  la  volont6,  le  travail, 
le  succ£s,  se  partagent  toute  Texistence  humaine.  La  volont6 
Mivre  la  porte  aux  carrieres  brillantes  et  heureuses;  le  travail 
lea  franchit,  et  une  fois  arrive  au  tenne  du  voyage,  le  succ^ 
vient  couronner  I'cnivre."  Throughout  his  life,  and  to  the  very 
end,  "  work  "  was  his  constant  inspiration.  On  his  deathbed 
he  turned  to  the  devoted  pupils  who  watched  over  their  master's 
last  hours.  "Od  en  <tes-vous?"  he  exclaimed.  "Quefaites- 
vous?"  and  ended  by  repeating  his  favourite  words,  "  II  faut 
travaiHer." 

The  first  incentive  to  his  serious  study  of  chemistry  was 
given  by  bearing  J.  B.  A.  Dumas  lecture  at  the  Sorbonne; 
and  ere  long  he  broke  new  ground  for  himself,  A.  J.  Balard 
having  given  him  an  opportunity  for  chemical  work  by  appoint- 
ing him  to  the  post  of  laboratory  assistant.  A  few  words  of 
cx|danatton  concerning  Pasteur's  first  research  are  necessary  to 
^ve  the  key  to  all  his  future  work.  What  was  the  secret  power 
which  enabled  him  to  bring  under  the  domain  of  scientific 
laws  phenomena  of  disease  which  had  so  far  baffled  human 
endeavour?  It  umply  consisted  in  the  application,  to  the 
duddation  of  these  complex  problems,  of  the  exact  methods  of 
chemical  and  physical  research.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
discovery  of  modem  chemistry  is  the  existence  of  compounds, 
which,  whilst  possessing  an  identical  composition,  are  absolutely 
different  bodies,  judged  of  by  their  properties.  The  first  of  the 
numerous  cases  of  isomerism  now  known  was  noted,  but  un- 
explained, by  J.  J.  Berzelius.  It  was  that  of  two  tartaric  adds, 
deposited  from  wine-lees.  The  different  behaviour  of  these  two 
adds  to  a  ray  of  polarized  light  was  subsequently  observed 
by  J.  B.  Biot.  One  possessed  the  power  of  turning  the  plane  of 
the  polarized,  ray  to  the  right;  the  other  possessed  no  rotary 
power.  Still^no  explanation  of  this  singular  fact  was  forth- 
coming, and  it  was  reserved  for  the  young  chemist  from  Franche-' 
Comt£  to  solve  a  problem  which  had  baffled  the  greatest  chemists 
and  physicists  of  the  time.  Pasteur  proved  that  the  inactivity 
of  the  one  acid  depended  ui>on  the  fact  that  it  was  composed  of 
two  isomeric  constituents:  one  the  ordinary  or  dextrorotary 
acid,  and  the  other  a  new  acid,  which  possessed  an  equally 
powerful  left-handed  action.  The  veteran  Biot  whose  acquaint- 
ance Pasteur  had  made,  was  incredulous.  He  insisted  on  the 
repetition  of  the  experiment  in  his  presence;  and  when  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  explanation  he  exclaimed  to  the  discoverer: 
"  Mon  cher  enfant,  j'ai  tant  aim6  les  sdences  dans  ma  vie  que 
cela  me  fait  battre  le  cGcur."  Thus  at  one  step  Pasteur  gained 
%  place  of  honour  among  the  chemists  of  the  day,  and  was 
bnmcdiately  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Faculty  of 
Science  at  Strasburg,  where  he  soon  afterwards  married  MUe 
Laurent,  who  proved  herself  to  be  a  true  and  noble  helpmeet. 
Next  he  sought  to  prepare  the  inactive  form  of  the  add  by 
artificial  means;  and  after  great  and  long-continued  labour  he 
succeeded,  and  was  led  to  the  commencement  of  his  classical 
researches  on  fermentation,  by  the  observation  that  when  the 
inactive  add  was  placed  in  contact  with  a  special  form  of  mould 
\peniciUium  glaucum)  the  right-handed  acid  alone  was  destroyed, 
the  left-handed  variety  remained  unchanged.  So  well  was  his 
position  as  a  leading  man  of  science  now  established  that  in  1854 
be  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  and  dean  of  the  Facult6 
des  Sciences  at  Lille.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  used  significant 
wrords,  the  truth  of  which  was  soon  manifested  in  his  case: 
"  In  the  field  of  observation  chance  only  favours  those  who  arc 
prepared."  The  diseases  or  sicknesses  of  beer  and  wine  had 
from  time  immemorial  baffled  all  attempts  at  cure.  Pasteur  one 
day  visited  a  brewery  containing  both  sound  and  imsound  beer. 
He  examined  the  yeasts  under  the  microscope,  and  at  once  saw 
that  the  globules  from  the  sound  beer  were  nearly  spherical,  whilst 
those  from  the  sour  beer  were  elongated;  and  this  led  him  to  a  dis- 
covery, the  consequences  of,  which  have  revolutionized  chemical 


as  wen  as  biological  sdence,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  beginning 
of  that  wonderful  series  of  experimental  researches  in  which  he 
proved  condusively  that  the  notion  of  spontaneous  generation 
is  a  chimera.  Up  to  this  time  the  phenomenon  of  fermentation 
was  considered  strange  and  obscure.  Explanations  had  indeed 
been  put  forward  by  men  as  eminent  as  Berzelius  and  Liebig, 
but  they  lacked  experimental  foundation.  This  was  given  in 
the  most  complete  degree  by  Pasteur.  For  he  proved  that  the 
various  changes  occurring  in  the  several  processes  of  fermentation 
— as,  for  example,  in  the  vinous,  where  alcohol  is  the  chief  pro- 
duct; in  the  acetous,  where  vinegar  appears;  and  in  the  lactic, 
where  milk  turns  sour — are  invariably  due  to  the  presence  and 
growth  of  minute  organisms  called  ferments.  Exclude  every 
trace  of  these  organisms,  and  no  change  occurs.  Brewers'  wort 
remains  unchanged  for  years,  milk  keeps  permanently  sweet, 
and  these  and  other  complex  liquids  remain  unaltered  when 
fredy  exposed  to  air  from  which  all  these  minute  organisms 
are  removed.  "The  chemical  act  of  fermentation,"  writes 
Pasteur,  "is  essentially  a  correlative  phenomenon  of  a  vital 
act  begiiming  and  ending  with  it." 

But  we  may  ask,  as  Pasteur  did.  Why  does  beer  or  milk  become 
sour  on  exposure  to  ordinary  air?  Are  these  invisible  germs 
whidi  cause  fermentation  always  present  in  the  atmosphere? 
or  are  they  not  generated  from  the  organic,  but  the  non-organized 
constituents  of  the  fermentable  liquid?  In  other  words,  are 
these  organisms  not  spontaneously  generated?  The  controversy 
on  this  question  was  waged  with  spirit  on  both  sides;  but  in  the 
end  Pasteur  came  off  victorious,  and  in  a  series  of  the  most 
delicate  and  most  intricate  experimental  researches  he  proved 
that  when  the  atmospheric  germs  are  absolutely  exduded  no 
changes  take  place.  In  the  interior  of  the  grape,  in  the  healthy 
blood,  no  such  germs  exist;  crush  the  grape,  wound  the  flesh, 
and  expose  them  to  the  ordinary  air,  then  changes,  either  fermen- 
tative or  putrefactive,  run  their  course.  But  place  the  crushed 
fruit  or  the  wounded  animal  under  conditions  which  preclude 
the  presence  or  destroy  the  life  of  the  germ,  and  again  no  change 
takes  place;  the  grape  juice  remains  sweet  and  the  wound  dean. 
The  application  of  these  facts  to  surgical  operations,  in  the  able 
hands  of  Lord  Lister,  was  productive  of  the  most  beneficent 
results,  and  has  indeed  revolutionized  surgical  practice. 

Pasteur  was  now  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  greatest 
chemical  movement  of  the  time,  the  recipient  of  honours  both 
from  his  own  country  and  abroad,  and  installed  at  the  £cole 
normale  in  Paris  in  a  dignified  and  important  post.  Not,  how- 
ever, was  it  without  grave  opposition  from  powerful  friends  in 
the  Academy  that  Pasteur  carried  on  his  work.  Biot — who 
loved  and  admired  him  as  a  son — publidy  announced  that  his 
enterprise  was  chimerical  and  the  problem  insoluble;  Dumas 
evidently  thought  so  too,  for  he  advised  Pasteur  not  to  spend 
more  of  his  time  on  such  a  subject.  Yet  he  persevered:  "  Tra- 
vaiUer,  travailler  toujours  "  was  his  motto,  and  his  patience 
was  rewarded  by  resiilts  which  have  not  merely  rendered  his 
name  immortal,  but  have  benefited  humanity  in  a  way  and  to  a 
degree  for  which  no  one  could  have  ventured  to  hope.  To  begin 
with  a  comparatively  small,  though  not  unimportant,  matter, 
Pasteur's  discoveries  on  fermentation  inaugurated  a  new  era 
in  the  brewing  and  wine-making  industries.  Empiricism, 
hitherto  the  only  guide,  if  indeed  a  guide  at  all,  was  replaced  by 
exact  sdentific  knowledge;  the  connexion  of  each  phenomenon 
with  a  controllable  cause  was  established,  and  rule-of-thumb  and 
quackery  banished  for  ever  by  the  free  gift  to  the  world  of  the 
results  of  his  researches. 

But  his  powers  of  patient  research  and  of  quick  and  exact 
observation  were  about  to  be  put  to  a  severe  test.  An  epidemic 
of  a  fatal  character  had  ruined  the  French  silk  producers. 
Dumas,  a  native  of  the  Alais  district,  where  the  disease  was 
rampant,  urged  Pasteur  to  undertake  its  investigation.  Up  to 
that  time  he  had  never  seen  a  silkworm,  and  hesitated  to  attempt 
so  difficult  a  task;  but  at  the  reiterated  request  of  his  friend  he 
consented,  and  in  June  1865  went  to  the  south  of  France  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  disease  on  the  spot.  In  September  of 
the  same  year  he  was  able  to  announce  results  which  pointed  to 
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the  means  of  aecuxing  immunity  from  the  dreaded  plague.  The 
history  of  this  research,  of  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  unim- 
portant conditions,  of  the  recognition  of  those  which  controlled 
the  disease,  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  chapters  of  scientific 
discovery.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  careful  experiment  and 
accurate  observation  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the 
disease  and  in  preventing  its  recurrence,  thus  bringing  back  to 
prosperity  the  silk  trade  of  France,  with  all  that  this  entails. 
"  There  is  no  greater  charm,"  says  Pasteur, "  for  the  investigator 
than  to  make  new  discoveries;  but  his  pleasure  is  heightened 
when  he  sees  that  they  have  a  direct  application  to  practical 
life."  Pasteur  had  the  good  fortune,  and  just  reward,  of  seeing 
the  results  of  his  work  applied  to  the  benefit  both  of  the  human 
race  and  of  the  animal  world.  It  is  to  him  that  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  introduction  of  methods  which  have  already 
worked  wonders,  and  bid  fair  to  render  possible  the  preven- 
tive treatment  of  all  infectious  diseases.  Just  as  each  kind  of 
fermentation  possesses  a  definite  organized  ferment,  so  many 
diseases  are  dependent  on  the  presence  of  a  distinct  microbe; 
and  just  as  the  gardener  can  pick  out  and  grow  a  given  plant  or 
vegetable,  so  the  bacteriologist  can  (in  most  cases)  eUminate 
the  adventitious  and  grow  the  special  organism — in  other  words, 
can  obtain  a  pure  cultivation  which  has  the  power  of  bringing 
about  the  spedal  disease.  But  by  a  process  of  successive  and 
continued  artificial  cultures  under  different  conditions,  the  virus 
of  the  organism  is  found  to  become  attenuated;  and  when  this 
weakened  virus  is  administered,  the  animal  is  rendered  immune 
against  further  attacks.  The  first  disease  investigated  by 
Pasteur  was  that  of  chicken  cholera,  an  epidemic  which  destroyed 
io%  of  the  French  fowls;  after  the  application  of  the  preventive 
method  the  death-rate  was  reduced  to  below  1%.  Next  came 
the  successful  attempt  to  deal  with  the  fatal  cattle  scourge  known 
as  anthrax.  This  is  also  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  microbe, 
of  which  the  virus  can  also  be  attenuated,  and  by  inoculation 
of  this  weakened  virus  the  animal  rendered  immune.  Many 
millions  of  sheep  and  oxen  ail  over  the  world  have  thus  been 
treated,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  reduced  from  xo  to  less  than 
X  %.  As  to  the  money  value  of  these  discoveries,  T.  H.  Huxley 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  sufficient  to  cover  the 
whole  cost  of  the  war  indemnity  paid  by  France  to  Germany 
in  1S70. 

The  most  interesting  of  Pasteur's  investigations  in  preventive 
and  curative  medicine  remains  to  be  told.  It  is  no  less  than  a 
cure  for  the  dread  disease  of  hydrophobia  in  man  and  of  rabies 
in  animals;  and  the  interest  of  the  achievement  is  not  only  that 
he  successfully  combated  one  of  the  most  mysterious  and  most 
fell  diseases  to  which  man  is  subject,  but  also  that  this  was 
accomplished  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  special  microbe  causing 
the  disease  had  not  been  isolated.  To  begin  with,  Pasteur,  in 
studying  the  malady  in  dogs,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
virus  had  its  seat  in  the  nerve  centres,  and  he  proved  that  the 
injection  of  a  portion  of  the  matter  of  the  spinal  column  of  a 
rabid  dog  into  the  body  of  a  healthy  one  produces  in  the  latter 
with  certainty  the  symptoms  of  rabies.  The  next  step  was  to 
endeavour  so  to  modify  and  weaken  the  virus  as  to  enable  it  to 
be  used  as  a  preventive  or  as  an  antitoxin.  This,  after  long  and 
serious  labour,. he  effected;  the  dog  thus  inoculated  proved  to 
be  immune  when  bitten  by  a  rabid  animaL  But  this  was  not 
enough.  Would  the  inoculation  of  the  attenuated  virus  have 
a  remedial  effect  on  an  animal  already  bitten  ?  If  so,  it  might 
be  possible  to  save  the  lives  of  persons  bitten  by  mad  dogs. 
Here  again  experiment  was  successfuL  A  number  of  dogs  were 
inoculated,  the  same  number  were  untreated,  and  both  sets 
were  bitten  by  rabid  animah.  All  the  treated  dogs  lived;  all 
the  untreated  died  from  rabies.  It  was,  however,  one  thing  to 
experiment  on  dogs,  and  quite  another  to  do  so  on  human  beings. 
Nevertheless  Pasteur  was  bold  enough  to  try.  The  trial  was 
successful,  and  by  doing  so  he  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
human  race.  Then,  on  the  X4th  of  November  x888,  the  Institut 
Pasteur  was  founded.  Thousands  of  people  suffering  from  bites 
from  rabid  animals,  from  all  lands,  have  been  treated  in  this 
institute,  and  the  death-rate  from  this  most  horrible  of  all 


diseases  has  been  reduced  to  lets  than  x%.  Not  only  in  Fszis, 
but  in  many  dties  throughout  the  worUl,  institutes  on  the  model 
of  the  original  one  have  been  set  up  and  are  doing  benefioent 
work,  all  arising  from  the  genius  and  labour  of  one  man.  At  the 
inauguration  of  the  institute  Pasteur  closed  his  oration  with  the 
following  words: — 

"  Two  opposing  laws  seem  to  me  now  in  contest.  The  one, 
a  law  of  blood  and  death,  opening  out  each  day  new  modes  of 
destruction,  forces  nations  to  be  always  ready  for  the  battle^ 
The  other,  a  law  of  peace,  work  and  health,  whose  only  aim  is 
to  deliver  man  from  the  calamities  which  beset  him.  The  one 
seeks  violent  conquests,  the  other  the  relief  of  mankind.  The  one 
places  a  single  life  above  all  victories,  the  other  samfinrs  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  lives  to  the  ambition  of  a  single  individuaL 
The  law  of  which  we  are  the  instruments  strives  tarea  through 
the  carnage  to  cure  the  wounds  due  to  the  law  of  war.  Treat- 
ment by  our  antiseptic  methods  may  preserve  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  soldieis.  Which  of  these  two  laws  win  prevail, 
God  only  knows.  But  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  adenoe,  in 
obeying  the  law  of  humanity,  will  always  labour  to  cnlaxBe  the 
frontiers  of  life." 

Rich  in  years  and  in  honours,  but  ample-miiMled  and  affec- 
tionate as  a  child,  this  great  benefactor  to  his  q>edes  passed 
quietly  away  near  St  Qoud  on  the  aSth  of  September  1895. 

Mention  need  only  be  made  of  Pasteur's  chief  works,  as 
follows:  £tudes  sur  le  vin  (1866),  ^tydes  sw  k  vinaigre  (x868), 
£tudes  sur  la  maladie  des  vers  A  soie  (1870),  £ttides  smr  la  hurt 
(X876).  He  began  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  hydrophobia 
in  x88s. 

See  Km  d«  Pasteur,  by  Rett6  Vallerey-Radot  (Pkria,  1900). 

PASnCCIO,  an  Italian  word,  now  often  Englished  as  **  pas- 
tiche," formed  from  pastaj  paste,  for  a  oomposatiMi  in  mtsic, 
painting  or  other  arts,  made  up  of  selectioas  frcMn  frag- 
ments or  imitations  of  the  work  of  other  artists,  a  XBedie>'  or 
pot-pourri.  The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  a  fcxm  of  miisiaU 
composition  in  which  selections  from  various  operas,  ftc,  arc 
pieced  together  to  form  a  consecutive  whole,  special  librettos 
bdng  sometimes  written  for  them. 

PASTO»  a  dty  of  Colombia  and  ca|Htal  of  the  department  of 
Narifio,  about  36  m.  from  the  bounchuy  line  with  Ecuador,  oa 
one  of  the  inland  trade  routes  with  that  republic,  and  oa  a 
prindpal  line  of  communication  with  the  great  forested  regioas 
of  the  Caqueti  (JapuriL),  Putumayo  and  Napa  Pop.  (1906 
estimate),  6000.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  |^n,  8347  ft.  above 
the  sea,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Pasto  v<dcano.  which  rises 
above  the  dty  to  a  height  of  13,990  ft.  Wool  is  produced  to  soice 
extent  and  is  woven  for  the  local  market  in  the  woollen  fadocics 
of  Pasto.       

PASTON  LEITBRS,  an  invaluable  collection  of  letters  asd 
papers,  consisting  of  the  correspondence  of  members  of  the 
Paston  family,  and  others  coimected  with  them,  between  the 
years  1422  and  1509,  and  also  induding  some  state  papexs  and 
other  important  documents.  The  bulk  <rf  the  letters  and 
papers  were  sold  by  William  Paston,  snd  earl  of  Yarmouth, 
the  last  representative  of  the  family,  to  the  antiquary  Peter 
Le  Neve  early  in  the  i8th  century.  On  Le  Neve's  death  in 
1739  they  came  into  the  possession  of  Thomas  Martin  of  Pal^ra^iX, 
who  married  hb  widow;  and  upon  Martin's  death  in  1771  they 
were  purchased  by  John  Worth,  a  chemist  at  Dbs,  whose 
executors  sold  them  three  years  later  to  John  Fenn  of  East 
Dereham.  In  1787  Fenn  published  a  selection  of  the  lettm  is 
two  volumes,  and  general  interest  was  aroused  by  this  publica- 
tion. In  X789  Fenn  published  two  other  volumes  of  feUcn, 
and  when  he  died  in  1794  he  had  prepared  for  the  press  a  fifth 
volume,  which  was  published  in  1823  by  his  nephew,  Serjeant 
Frere.  In  1787  Fenn  had  recdved  a  knighthood,  and  on  this 
occasion,  the  23rd  of  May,  he  had  presented  the  orig^aals  of 
his  first  two  volumes  to  King  George  III.  These  inaxniscz%<5 
soon  disappeared,  and  the  same  fate  attended  the  originalft  of 
the  three  other  volumes.  In  these  circumstances  it  b  not 
surprising  that  some  doubt  should  have  been  cast  npoa  the 
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estates  in  1554,  and  to  those  of  his  uncle  Qement  in  1597. 
This  William  (1526-1610)  was  knighted  in  1578.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Paston  grammar-school  at  North  Walsham,  and 
made  Oznead  Hall,  near  Norwich,  his  principal  resident. 
Christopher  Paston  was  Sir  William's  son  and  heir,  and  Christo- 
pher's grandson,  William  (d.  1663),  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1642;  being  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  son  Robert  (1631-1683), 
who  was  a  member  of  parliament  from  1661  to  1673,  and  was 
created  eail  of  Yarmouth  in  1679.  Robert's  son  William 
(1653-1733),  who  married  a  natunl  daughter  of  Charles  II., 
was  the  second  earl,  and,  like  his  father,  was  in  high  favour  with 
the  Stuarts.  When  he  died  in  1733  he  left  no  son,  and  his  titles 
became  extinct,  his  estates  being  sold  to  discharge  his  debts. 

The  perturbed  state  of  affairs  revealed  by  the  Paston  Letters 
reflects  the  general  condition  <tf  England  during  the  period. 
It  was  a  time  of  trouble.  The  weakness  of  the  government  had 
disorganized  every  branch  of  the  administration;  the  succession 
to  the  crown  itsdf  was  contested;  the  great  nobles  lived  in  a 
state  of  civil  war;  and  the  prevailing  discontent  found  ezpresmon 
in  the  rising  of  Jack  Cade  and  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The 
correspondence  reveals  the  Pastons  in  a  great  variety  of  relations 
to  their  neighbours,  friendly  or  host^e;  and  abounds  with 
illustrations  of  the  course  <rf  public  events,  as  well  as  of  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  time.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  habitual  acquaintance  <rf  educated  persons,  both  men 
and  women,  with  the  law,  which  wis  evidently  indispensable 
to  persons  of  substance. 

In  addition  to  the  editions  of  the  Paston  Letters  already  mentioned. 
see  F.  Blomefield  and  C.  Parkin.  History  ef  Norfolk  (London.  1805- 
1810).  and  the  article  in  DkL  NaL  Biog.  (A.  W.  H.*) 

PASTORAL  (from  Lat.  pastor,  a  shepherd),  the  name  given  to 
a  certain  class  of  modem  literature  in  which  the  "  idyll "  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  "  eclogue  "  of  the  Latins  are  imitated.  It  was 
a  growth  of  humanism  at  the  Renaissance,  and  its  first  home  was 
Italy.  Viigil  had  been  imitated,  even  in  the  middle  ages,  but 
it  was  the  example  of  Theocritus  iq.v.)  that  was  originally 
followed  in  pastoral.  Pastoral,  as  it  appeared  in  Tuscany  in 
the  1 6th  century,  was  really  a  developed  eclogue,  an  idyll  which 
had  been  expanded  from  a  single  scene  into  a  drama.  The  first 
dramatic  pastoral  which  is  known  to  exist  is  the  Favola  di  Orfeo 
of  Politian,  which  was  represented  at  Mantua  in  1473.  Tliis 
poem,  which  has  been  elegantly  translated  by  J.  A.  Symonds, 
was  a  tragedy,  with  choral  passages,  on  an  idyllic  theme,  and  is 
perhaps  too  grave  in  tone  to  be  considered  as  a  pure  piece  of 
pastoral.  It  lod  the  way  more  directly  to  tragedy  than  to 
pastoral,  and  it  is  the  //  Sagrifisio  of  Agostino  Beccari,  which 
was  played  at  the  court  of  Ferrara  in  1554,  that  is  always  quoted 
as  the  first  complete  and  actual  dramatic  pastoral  in  European 
literature. 

In  the  west  of  Europe  there  were  various  efforts  made  in  the 
direction  of  non-dramatic  pastoral,  which  it  is  hard  to  classify. 
Early  in  the  1 6th  century  Alexander  Barclay,  in  England,  trans- 
lated the  Latin  eclogues  of  Mantuanus,  a  scholastic  writer  of 
the  preceding  age.  Bamabe  Googe,  a  generation  later,  in  1563, 
published  his  Eglogs,  Epytapkes  and  SonneUes,  a  deliberate 
but  not  very  successful  attempt  to  introduce  pastoral  into 
English  literature.  In  France  it  is  difiicult  to  deny  the  title  of 
pastoral  to  various  productions  of  the  poets  of  the  Pl^iade,  but 
especially  to  Rimy  Belleau's  pretty  miscellany  of  prose  and  verse 
in  praise  of  a  country  life,  called  La  BergerU  (1565).  But  the 
final  impulse  was  given  to  non-dramatic  pastoral  by  the  publica- 
tion, in  1504,  of  the  famous  Arcadia  of  J.  Sannazaro,  a  work 
which  passed  through  sixty  editions  before  the  close  of  the  z6th 
century,  and  which  was  abundantly  copied.  Torquato  Tasso 
followed  Beccari  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  and  by  the 
success  of  his  Aminta,  which  was  performed  before  the  court  of 
Ferrara  in  1573,  secured  the  popularity  of  dramatic  pastoral. 
Most  of  the  existing  works  in  this  class  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  influence  either  of  the  Arcadia  or  of  the  Aminta.  Tasso  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  Alvisio  Pasqualigo,  who  gave  a  comic 
turn  to  pastoral  drama,  and  by  Cristoforo  Castelletti,  in  whose 
bands  it  grew  heroic  and  romantic,  while,  finally,  Guarini 


produced  in  1590  his  famous  Pastor  Pido,  and  Ongaxo  hb  fisher- 
men's  pastoral  of  Alceo  in  159 1.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the 
i6th  century  pastoral  drama  was  really  a  power  in  Italy.  Some 
of  the  best  poetry  of  the  age  was  written  in  this  form,  to  be  acted 
privately  on  the  stages  of  the  little  court  theatres,  that  were 
everywhere  ^ringing  up.  In  a  short  time  music  was  introduced, 
and  rapidly  predominated,  until  the  little  forms  of  tragedy,  and 
pastoral  altogether,  were  merged  in  <^ra. 

With  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a  certain  tendency  to  pastoral 
was  introduced  in  England.  In  Gascoigne  and  in  Whetstone 
traces  have  been  observed  of  a  tendency  towards  the  fona  and 
spirit  of  eclogue.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  tendency, 
combined  with  the  study  of  the  few  exUnt  eclogues  of  Clenaont 
Marot,  led  Spenser  to  the  composition  of  what  is  the  finest 
example  of  pastoral  in  the  English  language,  the  Shepherd's 
Calendar,  printed  in  1579.  This  famous  work  is  divided  into 
twelve  eclogues,  and  it  is  remarkable  because  of  the  constancy 
with  which  Spenser  turns  in  it  from  the  artificial  Latin  style  of 
pastoral  then  popular  in  Italy,  and  takes  his  inspiration  direct 
from  Theocritus.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  is  the  first 
effort  made  in  European  literature  to  bring  upon  a  pastoral  stage 
the  actual  rustics  of  a  modem  country,  using  their  own  peasant 
dialect.  That  Spenser's  attempt  was  very  imperfectly  carried 
out  does  not  militate  against  the  genuineness  d  the  effort, 
which  the  very  adoption  of  such  names  as  Willie  and  Cuddir, 
instead  of  the  customary  Damon  and  Daphnis,  is  enough  to 
prove.  Having  led  up  to  this  work,  the  influence  ci  whkh  was 
to  be  confined  to  England,  we  return  to  Sannazaro's  Arcadia, 
which  left  its  mark  upon  every  literature  in  Europe.  This 
remarkable  romance,  which  was  the  type  and  the  original  ef 
so  many  succeeding  pastorals,  is  written  in  rich  but  not  faborioss 
periods  of  musical  prose,  into  which  are  inserted  at  frequent 
intervals  passages  of  verse,  contests  between  shepherds  on  the 
"  humQe  fistula  di  Coridone,"  or  laments  for  the  death  of  some 
beautiful  virgin.  The  characters  move  in  a  world  of  supernatural 
and  brilliant  beings;  they  commune  without  surprise  with 
"  i  gloriosi  spiriti  degli  boschi,"  and  reflect  with  singular  coos- 
pleteness  their  author's  longing  for  an  innocent  volnptoois 
existence,  with  no  hell  or  heaven  in  the  background. 

It  was  in  Spain  that  the  influence  .of  the  Arcadia  made  itself 
most  rapidly  felt  outside  Italy.  The  earliest  Spanish  edogues 
had  been  those  of  Juan  de  Endna,  acted  in  1492.  Gil  Viceste, 
who  was  also  a  Portuguese  writer,  had  written  Spanish  reUgiocs 
pastorals  eariy  in  the  x6th  century.  But  Gard&so  de  la  Vega 
is  the  founder  of  Spanish  pastoral.  His  first  edogue.  El  Dnlce 
latnentar  de  los  pastores,  is  considered  one  of  the  Bntsi  poems  of 
its  kind  in  ancient  or  in  modem  literature.  He  wrote  little,  and 
died  early,  in  Z536.  Two  Portuguese  poeU  followed  him,  and 
composed  pastorals  in  Spanish,  Frandsco  de  Si  de  Miranda,  who 
imitated  Theocritus,  and  the  famous  Jorge  de  Montenuyxv. 
whose  Diana  (1524)  was  founded  on  Sannararo's  Arcmdss. 
Gaspar  GQ  Polo,  after  the  death  of  &Iontemayor  in  1561,  cob»- 
pleted  his  romance,  and  published  in  1564  a  Diana  emamorad^. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  both  these  works  are  mentioned  with 
respect,  in  their  kind,  by  Cervantes.  The  author  of  £Ws 
Quixote  himself  published  an  admirable  pastoral  romaiKe, 
Galatea,  in  1584. 

In  France  there  has  always  been  so  strong  a  tendency  towards 
a  graceful  sort  of  bucoHc  literature  that  it  is  hard  to  decide  what 
should  and  what  should  not  be  mentioned  here.  The  charming 
pastoureUes  of  the  13th  century,  with  their  knight  on  bocsdnck 
and  shepherdess  by  the  roadside,  need  not  detain  us  further  ihia 
to  hint  that  when  the  influence  of  Italian  pastoral  began  to  be 
felt  in  France  these  earlier  lyrics  gave  it  a  national  inclination 
We  have  mentioned  the  Bergerie  of  R£my  Belleau,  in  which  the 
art  of  Sannazaro  seems  to  join  hands  with  the  simple  sweetness 
of  the  medieval  pastoureUe,  But  there  was  nothing  in  France 
that  could  compare  with  the  school  of  Spanish  pastoral  miteis 
which  we  have  just  noticed.  Even  the  typical  French  pastoral, 
the  Astrie  of  Honor£  d'Urf6  (1610),  has  almost  more  cooncxion 
with  the  knightly  romances  which  Orvantes  laughed  at  than 
with  the  pastorals  which  he  praised.    The  famous  Astrtt 
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mention  are  three  dramatic  adaptations,  Shirley's  Arcadia 
(1640),  Fanshawe's  PasU>r  Fido  (1646),  and  Leonard  Willan's 
Askata  (1651).  The  last  pastoral  drama  in  the  17th  century 
was  Settle's  Pastor  Fido  (1677).  The  Restoration  was  extremely 
unfavourable  to  this  species  of  literature.  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
Aphra  Behn  and  Congreve  published  eclogues,  and  the  Pastoral 
Dialogue  between  Thirsts  and  Slrephon  of  the  first-mentioned  was 
much  admired.  All  of  these,  however,  are  in  the  highest  degree 
insipid  and  unreal,  and  partook  of  the  extreme  artificiality 
of  the  age. 

Pastoral  came  into  fashion  again  early  in  the  i8th  century. 
The  controversy  in  the  Guardian^  the  famous  critique  on  Ambrose 
Philips's  Pastorals^  the  anger  and  rivalry  of  Pope,  and  the  doubt 
which  must  always  exist  as  to  Steele's  share  in  the  mystification, 
give  1708  a  considerable  importance  in  the  annals  of  bucolic 
writing.  Pope  had  written  his  idylls  first,  and  it  was  a  source 
of  infinite  annoyance  to  him  that  Philips  contrived  to  precede 
him  in  publication.  He  succeeded  in  throwing  ridicule  on 
Philips,  however,  and  his  own  pastorals  were  greatly  admired. 
Yet  there  was  some  nature  in  Philips,  and,  though  Pope  is  more 
elegant  and  faultless,  he  is  not  one  whit  more  genuinely  bucolic 
than  his  rival.  A  far  better  writer  of  pastonil  than  either  is 
Gay,  whose  Shephcrd*s  Week  was  a  serious  attempt  to  throw 
to  the  winds  the  ridiculous  Arcadian  tradition  of  nymphs  and 
swains,  and  to  copy  Theocritus  in  his  simplicity.  Gay  was  far 
more  successful  in  executing  this  pleasing  and  natural  cycle 
of  poems  than  in  writing  his  pastoral  tragedy  of  Dione  or  his 
"  tragi-comico  pastoral  farce  "  of  The  What  d'ye  call  Ut  (171 5). 
He  deserves  a  very  high  place  in  the  history  of  English  pastoral 
on  the  score  of  his  Shepherd's  Week.  Swift  proposed  to  Gay 
that  he  should  write  a  Newgate  pastoral  in  which  the  swains 
and  nymphs  should  talk  and  warble  in  slang.  This  Gay  never 
did  attempt;  but  a  northern  admirer  of  his  and  Pope's  achieved 
a  veritable  and  lasting  success  in  Lowland  Scotch,  a  dialect 
then  considered  no  less  beneath  the  dignity  of  verse.  Allan 
Ramsay's  Ccnlle  Shepherd,  published  in  1735,  was  the  last,  and 
remains  the  most  vertebrate  and  interesting,  bucolic  drama  pro- 
duced in  Great  Britain.  It  remained  a  favourite,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after,  among  Lowland  reapers  and  milkmaids. 

With  the  Gentle  Shepherd  the  chronicle  of  pastoral  in  England 
practically  closes.  Tliis  is  at  least  the  last  periormance  which 
can  be  described  as  a  developed  eclogue  of  the  school  of  Tasso 
and  Guarini.  It  is  in  Switzerland  that  we  find  the  next  impor- 
tant revival  of  pastoral  properly  so-called.  The  taste  of  the 
iBth  century  was  very  agreeably  tickled  by  the  religious  idylls  of 
Salomon  Gcssner,  who  died  in  1787.  His  Daphnis  und  Pkillis 
and  Der  Tod  Abels  were  read  and  Imitated  throughout  Europe. 
In  German  literature  they  left  but  little  mark,  but  in  France 
they  were  cleverly  copied  by  Amatid  Berquin.  A  much  more 
important  pastoral  writer  is  Jean  Pierre  Clovis  de  Florian,  who 
began  by  imitating  the  Galatea  of  Cervantes,  and  continued  with 
an  original  bucolic  romance  entitled  Estclle.  It  has  always  been 
noticeable  that  pastoral  is  a  form  of  literature  which  disappears 
before  a  breath  of  ridicule.  Neither  Gessner  nor  his  follower 
Abbt  were  able  to  survive  the  laughter  of  Herder.  Since 
Florian  and  Gessner  there  has  been  no  reappearance  of  bucolic 
literature  properly  so-called.  The  whole  spirit  of  romanticism 
was  fatal  to  pastoral.  Voss  in  his  Luisc  and  Goethe  in  Hermann 
und  Dorothea  replaced  it  by  poetic  scenes  from  homely  and  simple 
Ufe. 

Half  a  century  later  something  like  pastoral  reappeared  in  a 
totally  new  form,  in  the  fashion  for  DorfgeschichUn.  About 
1830  the  Danish  poet  S.  S.  Blicher,  whose  work  connects  the 
grim  studies  of  George  Crabbe  with  the  milder  modem  strain 
of  pastoral,  began  to  publish  his  studies  of  out-door  romance 
among  the  poor  in  Jutland.  Immermann  followed  in  Germany 
with  his  novel  Der  Oberhof  in  1839.  Auerbach,  who  has  given 
to  the  igih-ccntury  idyll  its  peculiar  character,  began  to  publish 
his  SchuHirzivdlder  Dorfgeschichtcn  in  1843.  Meanwhile  George 
Sand  was  writing  Jeanne  in  1844,  which  was  followed  by  La 
Mare  au  Diable  and  Francois  le  Cfcampi,  and  in  England  Clough 
produced  in  1848  his  remarkable  \ong-vaca!doii  v^sX,Qit^  Tkft 


i 


Bolkit  of  Tober-na'Vuolick.  It  teems  almod  certain  that  thoe 
writers  followed  a  simultaneous  but  independent  impoke  is  ihii 
curious  return  to  bucolic  life,  in  which,  however,  in  cvcfy  ok, 
the  old  tiresome  conventionality  and  affectation  ol  bdy-Uc 
airs  and  graces  were  entirely  dropped.  Tlda  idiool  ol  wtam 
was  presently  enriched  in  Norway  by  Bjernson.  whose  Syntm 
Solbakken  was  the  first  of  an  exquisite  series  of  pastocal  romiaca. 
But  perhaps  the  best  of  all  modem  pastoral  romances  ii  Fiitt 
Renter's  Ut  mine  Stromtid,  written  in  the  Meckknbiuf  diikct 
of  German.  In  England  the  Dorsetshire  poems  of  WiKaii 
Bamrs  and  the  Dorsetshire  novels  of  Thomas  Hardy  bdoai  to 
the  same  class.  It  will  be  noticed,  of  course,  that  all  these  mat, 
productions  have  so  much  in  common  with  the  literature  wldd 
is  produced  around  them  that  they  almost  evade  sepiinu 
classification.  It  is  conceivable  that  some  poet,  in  foliowio( 
the  antiquarian  tendency  of  the  age,  may  enshrine  his  fancy  onot 
more  in  the  five  acts  of  a  pure  pastoral  drama  of  the  school  of 
Tasso  and  Fletcher,  but  any  great  vitality  in  pastoial  is  hard!)  to 
be  kx^ced  for  in  the  future.  (E. G) 

PASTOHAL  BPISTLBS,  the  name  given  to  St  Faol's  Irttns 
to  Timothy  and  Titus.  The  term  seems  to  have  origiiuied 
with  J.  A.  L.  WegBchader  (1771-1840),  professor  at  Balk. 
The  three  epistles  mentioned  are  written  to  men  rather  ti-u 
churches,  and  to  men  appointed  to  certain  pastocal  work  la 
this  respect  they  differ  from  the  personal  and  intimate  note 
which  Paul  wrote  to  Philemcm..  Tbey  are  closely  related  is 
origin,  style,  diction  and  thought,  and  occupy  so  disiioct  a 
place  in  these  respects  that  the  Pauline  authorship  of  then  bai 
been  much  questioned.    (See  Timothy,  Epistles  to;  I^s, 

EnSTLB  TO.)       

PASTORAL  LETTER,  an  open  letter  addressed  by  a  bisbcp 
to  the  clergy  or  laity  of  his  diocese,  or  to  both,  containii^  eiibs 
general  admonition,  instruction  or  constdatioo,  or  directions  for 
behaviour  in  particular  circumstances.  In  the  Catbohc  Giurck 
such  letters  are  also  sent  out  regularily  at  particular  eccksiastkai 
seasons,  partiodariy  at  the  beginning  of  fasts.  In  the  boo* 
episcopal  Protestant  churches  the  name  "  pastoral  letter "  ii 
given  to  any  open  letter  addressed  by  a  pastor  to  his  coagrtp- 
tion,  but  more  espedally  to  that  customarily  issued  at  certaia 
seasons,  e.g.  by  the  moderator  of  a  Presbyterian  assembly  or  ik 
chairman  of  a  Congregational  or  Baptist  union. 

PASTORAL  STAFF,  in  the  Christian  Church,  an  ensign  of  o&t 
or  dignity.  It  is  some  five  feet  long,  ending  at  the  top  io  a 
crook  (volute)  bent  inwards,  and  made  of  metal,  ivory  or  vood. 
If  of  metal,  it  is  hollow;  if  of  wood,  it  is  usually  covered  vdi 
metal.  The  crook  Is  usually  richly  ornamented,  and  is  diridcd 
from  the  shaft  by  a  boss;  the  shaft  is  comnx>nly  separated  iau 
sete.ions  by  rings,  so  that  it  can  be  taken  to  pieces. 

The  pastoral  staff  is  the  ensign  proper  <rf  cardinals  (cxc^i 
cardinal-deacons)  and  bishops;  but  the  former  are  entidcd  » 
use  it  only  in  the  churches  from  which  they  derive  their  titioi 
the  latter  only  in  their  dioceses.  The  pope  so  early  as  the  liipe 
of  Innocent  UI.  did  not  carry  the  past<md  staff,  and  it  ^ivM 
seem  never  to  have  been  his  custom.  The  fertJc  that  the  Ordo 
of  Cendus  Sabellius  (ch.  48)  speaks  of  was  not  a  pastocal  Kif, 
but  the  &>'mbol  of  authority  over  the  papal  palace,  with  «bd 
by  its  transference  he  was  invested.  This  ferula,  mesDooed 
by  Luitprand  of  Cremona  in  his  account  of  the  depositicn  d 
Benedict  V.,  and  the  baculus  aureus  of  the  Hisioria  dtdkaba 
ecclesiae  cavensis  (Acta  Sanctorttm^  4  March,  i.  354)  are  scepcns 
Abbots  carry  the  pastoral  staff  only  when  specially  fi]in>t»^*rae 
by  the  pope  to  do  so,  and  then  only  in  the  territory  ladff 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  monastery  and  in  the  churches  scS 
ordinated  to  it.  With  certain  restrictions  the  pastoral  su5  s 
also  sometimes  conceded  to  dignitaries  of  cathedral  asd 
collegiate  churches,  but  never  to  abbeaacs  (Sacra  Cauffeg.  tf- 
39  Jan.  1656). 

The  pastoral  staff,  as  its  name  implies,  symbolises  the  pssiani 
office  and  authority,  a  symbolism  alreaidy  known  to  Isidoit  d 
Seville  (De  ecclesiast.  of.  ii.  5).  This  symbolism  is  tspaaei 
in  the  words  used,  at  least  since  the  loth  century,  by  the  caest- 
^xtussi  vcl  dftUvcring  the  pastoral  staff  at  the  5i>ntffTiTiw«  cf  a 
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aiiial  in  tb<  Icll  hud,  u 


a  of  IB  ibbol.    Tb*  putoni  Mall  b  Churcb  the  by  udilinuidritn  u»d  abbot*,  and  in  tbc  Annenlu 

in  orda  that  the  rishl  may  Rmaia  free  Church  alio  by  the  wru^i  (teachcn).    Tbe  &IaB  o[  ArmeoiaD 

Bpnthsblous.   ThehiibapiidinctcdBlaboldit  {CsTKL  bitbopt  it  raniniKeiit  ol  that  ol  ibe  Wnt,  from  which  it  i> 

tpitc.  ii.  B>  ij)  that  [he  ciook  is  tiuncd  tonidi  tbs  pcopk.  tpptnatly  derived;  that  ol  Ibe  rarlotidi  a  eodrcJed  at  the 

[t  to  laed  not  col/  at  pontilical  Ki^  Maia  but  at  aQ  Kteinii  upper  end  by  one  or  two  uaiia.     The  Coptic  patriarch  uie* 

MMiBcal   lonctiima,   t.i.   veqwn,   conaecTationa,   procoaloaa.  an  iron  crow  itaff-    Foi  the  tcbI,  the  pailoral  itafl  in  the 

Et  ii  UDCQtafB  at  what  period  the  uie  ol  the  paatoral  atafl  waa  Oricnlal  ritca  b  T-ahaped.    It  is  o(  wood  izdaid  with  ivory  ud 

Btrodtxedi  but  Ibe  evidence  tendi  to  ibow  that  ft  wai  about  motbo'-of-peari.     A  veil  b  attached  Id  the  lUH  among  the 

:ba  5lta  ceatoir,  in  Gaul  or  Spain.    The  paaloni  itafl  waa  Cneki,  Aimeniana  and  Copts.     The  bishops  ol  the  Coptic, 

xttainly  in  lae  in  Gaul  in  tlw  6th  caMnj  ( YOa  S,  Cttiat.  Ardat.  Syrian  and  Neilorian  Uniatc  Churches  have  adopted  the  Roman 

L  18),  in  Spain  at  leaat  ■■  eaily  ai  the  rib,  and  in  Ireland  also  pastoial  atafl. 

a  the  ?tb;  in  Itaht,  ao  lar  aa  ibe  available  evMeooa  Aowi,  it*  .  See  Ch.  Cahin  n  A.  M.rin,  UUanr'  JariMofatK  (Pari.,  i«se). 

■  -.~™,-»u«i,u»  i.i«i««^,»u.jj  ?,'iu-*,&LV's'£Sb,''r,«i,s.aK 

li  waa  (iven  to  it  in  the  ^  Coovocai™  on  the  Omanwnu  oTihe  Church,  &e.  (London. 


Negro  [4i*S.},aBd,  to  Ibe  weal  of  Ibe  Andes,  Kuib  of  tbe  Chilean 
provigce  of  UanquihuE  (41*  S.].  The  Cbilcan  ponion  embiacti 
the  two  province*  ol  CbUoe  and  Magilknei.  East  ol  the  Andc* 
Ihe  Argeatlne  ponion  of  Patagonia  is 


between  the  ri 


n.  approi 


ilely.  in 


riangle 


■»  Umay  and  Neuquei 
warn  to  ue  nonheni  shore  of  Like  Nahud-Kuipl  (41*  S.) 
and  northward  to  the  Rio  Coloiado;  (1)  Rio  Negro,  76,000  iq.  m. 
appniimately,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  CordiUera 
ol  Ibe  Anda,  to  Ihe  nonh  ol  41°  S.;  (j)  Chubut,  os/no  sq,  m. 
approaimately,  embracing  the  region  between  41°  and  46°  S.; 
iheoldest  form,  whicbsurvived  in  Inland  until  Ihe  nth  onlory;  and  [4)  ihai  portion  ol  Ihe  provinceof  Santa  Cnu  which  slrctcbci 
(j)  staves  with  a  ball  or  knob  at  Ibc  lop.  a  rare  form  which  did  Irom  Ihe  laR-named  parallel  a*  far  south  aa  the  dividing  line 
DOl  long  survive  as  a  pastoral  atafl;  C])  slaves  with  a  horizontal  with  Chile,  and  between  Point  Dungeness  and  the  waleished 
avdk,  so-called  Tau-stavca,  used  especially  by  abbots  and  of  tbe  Cordillera,  an  are*  appioiiinately  of  io4,odo  iq.  m. 
lurriving  unlil  the  ijlh  Hnluiy;  {4)  slaves  with  cnok  bent  Pkyiiatnfhy.—'nt  general  clutacnr  o(  ihe  Amentine  portion 
inwiida.  These  last  already  ^>peai  in  miniaturea  ol  the  9th  <^  .Patafooia  is  for  ihe  mo«  pan  a  region  rf  vaB  .leppe-like  plain., 
■        ■■         ■  ■.  theypredominaled;»ndInthe     ™'«  ">•  ™»-" '"»''™o"e™^"'bounoo  r...i  a  Mme.and 


13th  CEntury  they  ousted  all  other  forou.     Originally  plain, 
the  crook  was  Icon  ibe  nth  century  onward)  often  made  in  the 
iorm  of  a  uiake  (5),  which  in  richer  Mave*  encitcled  the  LaJnb    ' 
of  Cod  or  tbe  ceptesenuiion  ol  a  figure.    Sim?  the  ijib  century    . 
tbe  snake,  under  Gothic  Influence,  developed  into  a  boldly 
designed  tendril  let  with  leaves,  which  usuaHy  ei 
or  group  of  iigures,  and  the  knob  dividing  shaft  and  crook  ii 
»n  dcgant  cba^xl  (fi  and  ;).    Finally,  at  tbe  cloae  ol  the  middle 
Agca,  the  tower  part  ol  the  crook  was  bent  outward*  so  that  the 
actual  volute  caoK  over  the  middle  ol  the  knob,  the  type  that 

rather  than  lor  practical  reasons,  a  fine  folded  doth  itannisdlas, 
t^nriam.  Klam,  Eng.  veil),  was  from  the  i4lh  century  onward 
often  uspcnded  Irom  ihe  knob  ol  the  pastoral  slaif.  This  waa 
dofv  both  in  the  case  ol  biibops'  and  of  abbots'  staves,  but  ia 
nowconfincdtoihelatter  (CfTfln.  (fiici.  ii.s;  Dor.  AUx.VII. 
«7  Sept.  i6s9;  Sacr.  Coajf.  Ril.  17  Sept.  1847). 

from  the  pastoral  staff  must  he  diitioguishcd  the  ilnfi  ol  Ihe 
tkortpUaput  (director  ol  the  choir)  and  cantors,  which  is  still 
ID  use  here  and  there.  This,  which  is  also  known  as  bordonui, 
was  developed  out  of  the  choir-stives,  originally  no  more  than 

Tbe  Reformaliota  abolished  the  pastoral  staff  almost  every- 
when.i  In  the  Church  of  England,  however,  it  was  retained 
among  tbe  episcopal  ornaments  prescribed  by  the  iirsi  Prayer- 
book  ol  Edward  VI..  and,  though  omitted  in  the  second  Prayet- 

ments  Rubric  of  Elizabeth's  Prayer-book.  Whatever  the 
theoretical  value  ol  this  injunction  may  have  been,  however, 
in  practice  tbe  use  of  the  pastoral  staff  wa*  discontinued  unlil 
its  gradual  revival  in  Ibe  tatt  decades  ol  Ihe  iqth  century. 

In  tbe  Churches  of  the  East,  a  pastoral  staff  (Gr.  thgtm, 
Ruas.  #i"H<rt,  ^a^rruis.  byr.  and  Nesi.  .■mro.  Arm.  (unauii 
hajraftbU*.  Cofi.  IM)  is  borne  smong  Ihe  Syrians  only  by  the 
patriarch,  in  all  the  other  rites  by  all  biihops,  in  Ihe  Creek 

'  Among  curious  ciceptiani  is  the  pisionl  tull  Mill  carried 


1  (he  hollows  of  the  plaint  are  ponds  or  lakes  of  bnckith  and  Ircsh 
Iter,  Towards  tbe  Andes  the  shiiwie  gives  pUce  to  porph^-ry. 
ranite  and  basalt  lavas,  animal  lile  becomes  more  abundani  and 
egetation  more  luxuriant .  saiuirin^  the  characteristics  of  the  Aora  ol 
^e  western  coast,  and  consutine  principally  of  the  beech  and  conifers. 
Among  Ihe  depressions  by  which  (he  puicau  ii  inlrrwvied  (rani- 
rrvcly,  (he  principal  are  the  Gualichu.  south  ol  (he  Rio  KeEm. 
le  Nfaqalnchau  and  BaLehelt  (Ihrough  which  pceviovsly  flowed  the 

le  Senguerr,  (he  DncAdo.     Bnldem  (heie  transverse  depcTSEions 

rt  siluited 
luntry.    In 


phyiiDGnomy.     The  Teniiry  plamu, 

undoubtedly  ol  Teniary  origin,  aa  in  ai 
broken  aero™  (be  Tenliiy  Ecil!.  w  ricl 


follow,  on  the  w 


sais  ol  (he  Cordillera.     Porphyrilic 


1.   The  Teniary  dcpotio 


ley  arr  divided  by  VVilckmi'  into  the 
I.  PynMherium-Notoflylops  beds. 


Band  XXI.  (1906),  gS-lM- 


4-  Puini  atria.  SmdMona  i 
Hilt^  Pliocene.  Confined  to  the  < 
The  Upper  Cretutoui  aod  TertUry  d^pontB 

X 


o>vcry  ot  ibe  p^ect  cjajuuiD  oi  a  i 
Plcinoceoe  age  in  QuKOiUiid.  fn- 
The  PaUEonian  Myoi^uua  belDngi 


•^^' 


the  Upper  Cbalk,  hi LHngtwn 
of  the  iDlemting  (auiu  nJ  PaUfonia.  bdon^ni  to  Ihe  Middle 
Tertiary,  are  the  ginndc  winiko  Unh,  scaedinf  in  aiie  any 
hitbeno  known,  inif  the  HDEular  nrnnmal  i>]>rMJkcn'iw,  alio  d 
very  large  diinenii«u.     In  the  Tertiaiy '—  ' '-  - 


aayfUden 


porannudy 

ol  GrypoilitTtum  have  been  i 
■hich  are  known  only  lit 

enstence,  for  foolpiinti.  w 
obaerved  on  the  borden  of 


{CrypethiriMm  lisUi),  an  u 

nib  nun,  and  whoe  akin,  ■<,. 

JlyVT^w 


■r  Lait  Hope  Inlet. 


ie  lOialkippiJitm) 


s^r.^t 


Va11ty»  tt  the 

bI  ridKea  of  the  Cordillrra,  aiid  i 

ma.  AigenilDa  and  olben  in  the  umc  local! 
wiin  icebeiTB.    In  Pat^pmL 

c^  the  Tertiary  vpoch.  while, 

Theie  icE-£eTi>.  which  acoopcd  out  the  grcali 


,  and  dcKcnd  to  lakea  San  N 
*e  umc  locality,  tlrcwini 

during  the  fint  in  age.  at  tb 
inf  the  aecond  glacial  age  i 
"-  -lo™d.  30  m 


,b  their  dttritiu  the  fjordi  of  the  Cordillera.  [< 


■need  by  ihe  apfurcni 


"jalandft";  and  rhii  may  pc^hjpA  be  adcepEcd  as 

are  cornpwd  of  cape  of  shingle,  with  great,  morr  or 
bouldcri.  unit  and  volcanic  aiSn.  preciiely  of  the  Bi 


& 


aa  mamnuli  in  Pleistocene  depoHti  in  Ehe  bay  cj  San 
d  in  SanU  Cnil.  The  anlmak  undoubtnlly  nached  thex 
from  the  caili  it  ii  not  ai  all  probable  Ihat  they  advanced 
north  Kuthwardi  acroia  Ihe  pUiIeau  intersected  at  that 
great  riven  and  mwred  by  Ihe  i~-h~.  Wi.h  tlH. 
ol  tile  diKoveriei  (t  the  inlet  of  Ullii 


in  place*,  laree  AEeldiea  of  land  in  iti  valley  are  utiliaed;  but  the 

Ai  Lbc  Cordillera  !■  appioacbed  the  aoil  bcain»  more  IfnDe,  anj 

■uitable  diitricla  for  the  learing  of  cattle  and  other  agncuHural 

voJcaiu  and  the  tim  lidga  of  &e  Ancie*.     Ch«  Malal.  Ibe  capital 


.rmy  in  PatagGciia. 

lopt     The  wide  valleys  oc 


-niiT  of  Ibe 


.,  and  Vega  de  Chapelco.  nc 


lie  ITth  and  Ifch  cenlgiieiL     Thoe  regjoni  are  drained  ti  the 
tr  Collon-Cuim.  the  pcinapil  afRgcnt  oTthe  river  Limay.   take 


IpiuP^he  Ri^  N 


1*S- there  UB  third  bend  tnn»^ 

peruhed.  which  carried  to  (he  AElanlic  the  waten  oTa  portion  of  the 

Chubtil   trrritory  presents  the  same  rhaixclerutio  u  the  Rio 
Negro  lerritory.     Rawson,   the  eapiul,  is  aluatcd  at    the  momb 
of  the  river  Cliubul  on  the  Allanlic  (43*  Jo'  S.).     Tile  lo-ti  was 
IMj  by  a  group  D<  colonitts  from  Wain,  aained  by  Ihe 
J  : ....  h,,  Irt  -  .<.-  ' - 


chbf'ofiW 


s.  Wcl'h  and  Italians,  numbered  !« 
„ali.-d  and  cullivarcd,  and  producet  Ih<    .  .. 
ic  Rerniblic.,  .B'F.*^'''  >hc  Chubut  and  ihe  Srneu 

'  ridies  of  the  Pn 


Gaim 


Aisenline  KepublK.    Beiwci^n  ihc  t-hubul  and  ihe  Seneuer 
are  vast  itrclcbn  of  fertile  land,  spreadina  over  Ibe  Artdcan  rskh 
10  Ihe  foot  of  ihe  Cordillera  and  ibr  lairraT  rid^  of  ihc  Pn-Cod^ 
lera.and  Kllinf  ihe  basins  ef  some  desircaied  bk^  which  have  ten 
ItWJ.andfamuandcoloniesIoundcduponihem.   The 

uhinies  is  that  of  ihe  l6lh  of  Orlobcr  <ibde  Octotnl. 

El.  mainly  by  the  inhabitants  ol  Chiihut  colony,  in  the 


Icra.  Other  river*  in  this  lerrilDry  flow  inlo  Ihc  Plcil^  Ihrvurh 
breaches  in  the  Cordillera.  (,(.  the  upper  aRluenit  of  the  Fetafcofa. 
Palcna  and  Rio  Cisn.'*.  The  prindiul  alflLicnl  of  Ihe  Palcna.  the 
CaiTcnIeulu,  cnrrirs  oil  the  watcn  of  Lake  General  PaL  situated  oa 
the  eastern  (lope  of  Ihc  Cordillera.   Rio  Kco,  an  affluent  of  the  uh 

bting  plain  which  lies  between  the  Rio  TeWa  and  the  Rio  Scnjurn 
10  Ihe  ««  of  the  Cordillcn,  while  Ihe  remainder  are  carried  asay  by 
■he  affluents  of  Riojehua,  via.,  the  Chcrque,  Omkel  and  Awkf. 

defusits.  vdna  of  galena  and  lignite  in  the  mountains  lanher  wot 


Rio  Aiaen.  which  flowt 


IcrHlorv  of  Santa  Cnii  ii  arid  iIop;  the 
in  valleys  ai  Puerto  Descado  (Pon  Etnii 


ind   salt  Uninaa  laiHy 


nIiiRu^°F  Hid  (he average nlnma  78° and  >9'S°.whcn!i 
lia  Blanc*  neat  ihe  Aibntk  cout  and  juu  suuide  ibe  nuther 
a  at  PataBonia  the  annual  umperaluie  ia  ^*  and  the  rang 
giealer.  Al  Punia  Atenai,  [a  the  extreme  aouth,  the  men 
'  and  tbc  averafe  eURme*  J6*  and  iS*.  Th 
-^  weaterly.  and  the  veKward  alope  haa  a  muc 


PRvailing  winda  are  weaterly.  u 


aiitcDce  Tar  tht  oativn.  wha  hunt  Ihem  on  honeback  with  dogi  and 
bolu.  Bird-life  ii  Dflen  wonderful!)'  abundant.  The  cnrrancha 
or  cacrign-havli  IPslylmMl  liara])  b  Dne  ol  the  characlemtic 
objHta  af  a  Patagonian  landicape;  Ibe  pmence  of  long-tailed  Eieen 
parakeet*  (Cflmriu  cyanalyaiuii  aa  far  loalh  aa  tbe  ahom  ot  Lhe 
■trait  ai  tracted  the  a  tieniion  of  iheeariier  navigator* ;  and  humininE- 
biidt  nuy  be  leen  flyingamidit  the  lalliuuiow.  OT  tbe  many  kindi 
of  waier-iowl  it  ia  enough  (0  mention  tbe  lUmlngo.  the  upUnd  goose, 

PopulaliBn, — Tbe  ntlivei  of  Ptttagonk  ate  nearly  eitincl. 
HctE  and  Ibere  one  nay  find  a  Tehuekhian  or  Gr  nnalcn  encamp- 
ment, but  natives  of  pure  rare  are  now  very  Kirce,  and  the  iwo 
races  all  told  probably  do  not  number  more  Iban  lotj  male 
individuals.  The  Tehueiche*  were  the  dominant  race  in  Pau- 
gonia.  These  people,  from  whom  the  name  of  Tierrade  Paia- 
gopes  wai  given  by  Magellan  on  observing  their  large  footprints, 
■re  remarkable  for  Iheir  great  statute,  having  an  avertff  height 
of  6  ft-  lo  6  ft.  4  in-  They  are  not  known  lo  have  applied  any 
coUeclive  name  to  their  various  tribes;  Tehuelche  Is  Ihe  Arau- 
CAnian  name  for  thrm-  They  have  been  described  as  kindly 
to  disposition,  though  sometimes  quarrelsome;  skilled  in  the 
cbase.  addicted  to  gambling  and  to  drinking,  though  also  capable 
of  long  endurance  of  privation.  Their  religion  fecogniied  > 
Great  Spirit,  and  deugnaied  tbe  new  moon  as  an  object  of 
■otship-  The  Gennakens  differ  in  type  and  language  from  the 
Tehueichcs.  The  remaining  population  Is  composed  of  Aran- 
canians,  a  ndMure  of  the  Tehuelches  and  Gennaken.  But  these 
«re  not  tin  only  type  of  people  who  have  dwelt  in  Patagonia. 
Tbe  lUKicnt  burial-places  have  yielded  Ibe  bones  of  other  ncei 


they  possessed  ethnic  characteristics  which  have  not  be 
observed  elaewbere  In  South  America,  Among  these  remai 
every  type  of  artificial  deformity  of  tbe  skull  hitherto  knoi 
has  beoi  found,  wbile  at  the  present  time  the  natives  on 
practise  the  occipital  deformation  which  is  >o  common  amoj 
the  western  tribes  of  America. 

Hiitoy.— Patagonia  was  discovered  In  ijio  by  Ferdinai 
UageUan.  who  on  his  passage  along  tbe  coast  named  many  of  tl 
more  striking  features— Gulf  of  San  Hsiias,  Cape  of  ii.ot 
Virgins  (now  simply  Cape  Virgencs),  tc  By  1611  Ibe  Pat; 
gonian  god  Selebos  (Scttabolh  in  Pigafetta)  was  familiar  to  t> 
beaten  of  the  Tempest,    Rodrigo  de  Isla,  despatched  inland  i 
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Spain),  was  the  Br? 
to  traverse  tne  great  ratagoman  puup,  ana,  but  for  the  muLin 
of  his  men,  he  would  have  struck  auoss  the  Andes  to  the  Cbilea 
«de.  Pedio  de  Mendou.  on  whom  the  {ountry  was  nei 
bestowed,  lived  to  found  Buenos  Aires,  but  not  to  carry  hi 
eiplorations  to  tbe  south.  Alonio  de  Camatgo  (1539),  Juai 
LadriUeras  (155;)  and  Hurtado  de  Mendooi  (i5sS)  helped  I> 
make  known  the  western  coasts,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake's  voyag 
in  1577  down  tbe  eastern  coast  through  the  strait  and  northwart 
by  Chile  and  Peru  was  memorable  for  several  reasons;  but  thi 
geography  of  Patagonia  owes  more  to  Pedro  Sarmienlo  di 
Gamboa  (1570-1530),  who,  devoting  himself  especially  to  flu 
south-west  region,  made  careful  and  accurate  surveys.  Tb( 
settlement  which  he  founded  at  Nombre  dc  Dios  and  San  Felipe 
were  neglected  by  tbe  Spanish  government,  and  the  biter  wa] 

15S7  that  he  called  it  Pott  Famine.  The  district  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Puerto  Deseado,  eiplored  by  John  Davis  about  the 
same  period,  was  taken  possession  of  by  Sir  John  Naiborough  in 
the  name  of  King  Charles  n.  in  i6«q.  In  tbe  second  half  of  the 
iSIfa  century  knowledge  of  Patagonia  was  augmented  fay  Byron 
(1764-1765),  S-  WalUs  (i7e6)  and  L.  A-  de  Bougainville  (i;6e)i 
Thomas  Falkner,  a  Jesuit  who  '1  resided  near  forty  years  in 
those  parts,"  published  bis  Ducritliim  if  Ptloimia  (Hereford, 
1774);  Francesco  Viedma  foundol  Ej  CarmeB,  and  Antonio 
advanced  inlaad  to  the  Andes  (■78>);  and  Basilio  Villatino 
ascended  the  Rio  Negro  (17S1).  Tbe  "Adventure"  and 
"Beagle"eipeditions  under  PhilipKing(iaj6-iSjo)  and  Robert 
Fitiroy  (1831-1836)  were  of  first-rate  impottanee,  the  latter 
especially  from  the  participation  of  Charles  Darwin;  but  of  the 
interior  of  the  country  nothing  was  observed  eacept  loo  miles 
of  the  course  of  the  Santa  Gnu.  Captain  G.  C.  Musters  in  1S69 
wandered  in  company  with  a  band  of  Tehueichcs  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  country  from  the  strait  to  the  Manianetos 
in  the  north-west,  and  cdlected  a  great  deal  of  iolotmation 
about  tbe  people  and  their  mode  of  life.  Since  that  date  ex- 
plorations have  been  carried  on  by  F.  P.  Moreno,  Ramon  Lista. 
Carlos  M.  Moyano.  A-  Bertrand,  H-  Steffen,  P.  KlOget,  R. 
Haulbal,  C  Buiekhardt,  O.  Nordenskii4d,  J.  B.  Hauher,  the 
surveyors  of  tbe  Argentine  arid  Chilean  Boundary  Commisiioni 

ven  Id  J.  Wapptus. 

H  aa.  Kia^  "ii  Sid- 

A'  da,  La  PaUiffitia  y  loi 

III  nna  Aires,  1875):  and 

in  'ork.  1S80).    Sit  also 

C.  1B4S),  and  CrsU^ 

a  »:  W.  Parker  Srww. 

A  .iSS7llC.C.MuMeii, 

A.  '-.  R.  O.  CuDnii^m, 
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PATAH  (-"dLy  "),  the  nunc  ot  tWD  hiitoric  allei  to  iDdU. 
On  oi  these,  known  u  Aohilwtida  Patio,  wu  Ih«  capital  d(  tl 
III!  Hindu  dynaity  ol  Gujacal,  uckcd  by  Mahmud  oi  Cihaii 
and  Anally  datroycd  by  the  Mahommcdans  In  12^.  Nk 
its  ruins,  vbicli  arc  not  considerable,  has  i^mnjc  up  a  modtr 
to*a,  in  tlie  Male  D{  Biroda(pop.  3  i,4a>),  which  contains  man 
Jain  templet  (with  palm-leal  MSS.)  and  has  nuuufacturei  < 
fine  cotton  and  till  teitilo.  The.  other  Patan,  known  as  Lalil 
Pitan,  was  the  capital  o(  one  ol  the  three  Newai  kingdoms  in  Ih 
valley  of  Nepal,  cnnqueied  by  the  Gurkhas  at  the  end  of  Ibc  iSth 
centtuy.  It  is  situated  dose  to  Katmandu,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river  BaghinatL  The  population  it  estimated  at 
about  jo.ooo,  mostly  Newan,  who  an  BuddhisU;  and  the  build- 
ing consist  mainly  oi  old  Buddhist  shtioea  and  monasteries. 

PATARA,  an  ancient  town  ol  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Lycian  coast, 
3  m.  E.  of  the  mouth  oi  the  Xanthua  river  (mod.  Eshen  Chai). 
Il  «a»  notrd  Irom  eaily  limes  ior  its  lempk  aod  orade  ol  Apollo, 
and,  as  the  port  ol  Xanlbus  and  other  towns  oi  the  tame  valley, 
had  a  large  trade,  and  wat  regarded  as  the  metropolis  ol  Lycia. 
Enlarged  hy  Ptolemy  Fhiladeiphus  I.  and  renamed  ior  a  time 
Arsinoe,  it  was  adorned  by  Vespaiian  with  baths.  SI  Paul 
changed  there  into  a  "  ship  ol  Phoenidt  "  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem 
in  *,[>■  60.  Patara  was  the  reputed  birth-place  ol  St  Nicholas. 
The  prindpal  eitant  monuments  are  a  triple  triumphal  aich.  witb 
inicripiion,  ihiou^  which  tan  tbe  mad  to  Xanthut,  and  the 
walls,  discernible  on  dther  hand  of  it;  the  theatre,  rfj 
diameter,  built  in  a.d.  14J  (as  tttetted  by  an  inscriplioo 
wonderlully  well  preserved,  though  largely  5Ufd  with  driit 
and  the  Uimme  built  by  Vespasian  north  oi  the  batbout. 

PATARBNBS,  ot  Paiakeiu,  a  name  apparently  fitit  utcd  in 
Milan  about  io;8  (0  denote  the  extreme  opponents  ol  derlcal 

ship  ol  Arialdui,  1  deacon  of  MilaJi,  iu  memb^  used  to  assemble 
in  tbe  Fataria  or  ragmen't  quarter  of  that  city  (pnUi  being  a 
provindal  word  for  a  rag).  In  the  ijib  centtuy  tbe  Dime  was 
appropriated  by  the  Calhari,  who  said  it  came  from  ^1  (to 
suRer),  because  they  endured  hardship  for  theii  faith.     See 

BOOOMILS.  

PATAS  KOHRBY,  a  West  African  tpedes  g(  the  guenon 
monkeys  (see  Gitenon),  characterized  by  ita  large  siie,  the 
foiy-red  colour  oi  the  upper  pans,  blue  face  and  white  belly. 
Sdentifically  it  is  known  at  Cerfopilittiu  {Eryrtrwehii)  fotoi, 
and  typifies  a  section  of  its  genus  oi  which  the  other  represent- 
ative is  the  East  African  nisnas  (C.  [E.]  tyrrluKiIni).     See 

FniIUTEt. 

PATAVIDM  (mod.  Padeta,  Eng.  Padua,  ;.■.),  an  andeni  dty 
ol  Venetla.  Italy,  j;  m.  E.  ol  Vemna  by  road,  Ita  central 
position  gave  it  great  Inixinance.  One  road  led  from  it  south- 
west to  Atesti,  Hostilia  (where  the  Fo  was  crossed)  and  Bononia; 
another  east- north-east  to  Altinum  and  Concordia.  Il  was 
accessible  by  canals  from  the  tea,  a  distance  ol  about  30  m.  The 
old  town  (40  It.  above  sea-level]  lay  and  lies  on  a  peninsula 

was  protected  by  a  canal.  Of  (he  bridges  which  cross  the  canals 
by  which  Padua  is  now  intersected,  lour  go  bacli  to  Roman  times. 
Remains  ol  a  public  building,  possibly  belonging  to  the  lorum, 
wtte  lound  in  the  centre  of  the  modem  city  in  making  the  found- 
alioni  of  the  CaHi  Pedrocchi  at  the  south-west  angle  of  Piaiaa 
Cavour — possibly  a  colonnade  of  fine  Corinthian  irchileclure 
(see  P.  Selvatico,  KrUitiBtit  ddlt  Siava  .  ,  .  lu  la  PaatOa 
PtdiKcHi.      A  large  mosaic  wllb  geometric  designs  was  alio 


brick  courses,  which  was  eicavaled  in  i$Br  (G.  GliiraTdini  in 
Nelaie  dc/li  Stati,  iSSi,  iij).  It  measures  315  by  105  ft.,  and 
it  the  only  Roman  building  ol  which  visible  remains  eiisi.  A  » 
called  "  palelta  "  (a  broaic  plate  with  a  handle— pMijbly  a  bdl 
or  a  votive  aie  or  a  simple  pendant)  with  a  figure  o(  a  bone  on 
one  side  and  a  votive  inscription  on  the  Mbcr,  belotigii«  to  tic 
Slh  or  4th  century  B.C.,  was  lound  in  ligi  at  a  great  depth  close 
to  the  church  of  S.  Antonio  (G.  Ghitardini  in  Ntliiu  Jr/ll  Steti, 
1901,  314).  The  name  ol  the  town  is  probably  copneited  wiib 
Padus  (Po).  Actotding  to  the  legend  it  was  founded  by  the 
Trojan  Antcnor.  The  memory  ol  the  defeat  oi  the  Spartan  king 
C'leonymus  by  the  fleet  ol  PaUvium  in  joi  t.c.  was  perpetuated 
by  Spartan  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Juno  and  a  yearly  tca-hght 
which  look  place  on  (he  river.  On  land  Psiavium  ni  equally 
powerful  (il  had  been  able,  we  are  tiJd,  to  put  t»,ooo  men  into 
theEeld),  aod  perpetually  made  war  against  its  Celtic  neighbours. 
Patavium  acquired  Roman  citiiensbip  with  the  nil  ol  GiUia 
Transpadana  in  40  B.C.  Under  Auguitut.  Strabo  tells  us 
Patavium  lutpstsed  all  tbe  dties  of  the  north  in  wealth,  and  in 
the  number  of  Roman  knights  among  its  ciliicns  in  the  census  iJ 
Augustus  was  only  equalled  by  Cades,  which  had  alto  soo. 

Its  commerdal  importance  was  also  great,  being  cscKciaHy 
due  to  its  trade  in  wool.  The  numerous  inscriptions,  Ixrwever. 
as  Th.  Mommsen  remarks  ICatf.  «w.  LiUb.  v.  16S),  show 
remarkable  dignj(y  and  simph'dty  and  avoidance  of  pc 


ly  tbe  younger  and  Martial  Iistily.    The  impwtaa 


tconiut  Fedianut  and  Thiasca  Paetus  were  natives  of  lir 
1;  and  Quintilian  qieaks  of  tbe  direct  nets  and  timplidty  of 
diction  as  PaUmnitaj,  comparing  it  with  tbe  artiAdal 
iirity  ol  the  writers  nl  Rome  ilseU. 

been  outstripped  by  other  cities,  such  at  Milan  and  Ai)ailFia. 

u  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  with  fiie  and  ivotd,  and  H 

wat  then  (hat  1(  lost  practically  all  its  manumeali  of  the  Roaua 

PATBI,    nUMJEB    HASAHVAMJEB    (ilut-i«94),    Panee 

erchant  and  philanlbropist,  wai  bom  in  1804,  and  had  a  sossd 

:macular  education,  witb  a  mattering  of  Engliih  reccind 

Bombay.    At  the  age  oi  fifteen  be  entered  i^no  a  buiiicss 

jeer,  and  its  pursuit  proved  so  congenial  (bat  by  iS>]  be  had 

orked  his  way  to  a  partnership  in  tbe  firm  of  Frith.  Bomanjeet 

9.     Banking  facilities  being  then  uoedingly  Kacty.  such 

usees  as  had  any  capital  at  command  acted  at  bankers  and 

okets  to  tbe  rising  English  firms.    Pitel's  eaperiena  enabled 

m  in  a  lew  yeirs  to  njse  the  status  of  his  compuriou  le  (he 

higher  level  of  independent  mercbants.  and  he  founded  in  i  (44  ■ 

'    s  house  under  the  name  of  Wallace  &  Co.,  in  which  he  IU 

II  a  partner  with  the  English  membeis  of  the  firm.    Wbcn 

[red  in  1S5&  be  hod  amassed  a  large  competence,  and  in  (he 

following  year  be  established  a  firm  on  the  same  tiivs  nndcr  (be 

ityle  oi  Framjee,  Sands  &  Co..  oi  which  the  membets  were  sees 

if  his  sons,  together  witb  Englitfa  partners.    It  wat,  bowever. 

lot  so  mudi  iia  his  success  at  s  merchant,  as  for  his  ifiirir  anj 

liberality  as  an  educationist,  [eloimei  and  phiUodunpist,  ihii 

'  '1  name  It  notable  in  the  annals  of  wctiem  India.    He  eniciitl 

I  bis  dvic  labouis  In  183;,  and  in  all  public  niOivenaenls  Efureil 

omipcntly  as  an  accredited  representative  of  his  cenuinuut  1 . 

I  a  i^oneer  of  education,  both  lor  boys  and  girit,  tut  eiaio)^ 

ipired  (he  younger  men  ol  his  time,  like  Dadtbbai  Kaon^ 

one  time  M.P.  for  East  Finsbuiy.  and  Naoroji  Fardoonjec  and 

Sonbjee  Shapurjee  Bengtllee.    When  Mouniitoart  Etphi&stoaci 

'    '    ;  bis  govemoiship,  conceived  the  idea  of  cooctisiraiiag 

:eiary  and  educational  aciivity  which  had  Uiaca  Ircn 

isolated  eHorts  on  the  pan  of  men  who  had  thoDtdra  bees 

_  It   into  contact  with  Western  culture,  aiDana  bis  daef 

collaboraiort  were  Framjee  Cowasjee  Banijee  and  Framjee  Pi'jL 

To  (hdr  inidative  was  due  the  estabUshmenI  ol  the  EtpUnatiiBi 

Institution,  which  compiitcd  a  high  school  and.  aftet  tgnc  jeais. 
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wooden  beams  could  not  be  patented  tb  connect  the  rails  of  a 
nJlway  {Harwood  V.  Great  If ortkem  Railway  Co.,  1860-1865,  ix 
H.  L.  C.  654);  oor  can  a  spring  long  used  in  the  rear  of  a  carriage 
be  patented  for  use  in  the  front  {Morgan  v.  Windoveff  1890, 
7  R.  P.  C.  X31).  But  a  small  amount  of  invention  will  suffice,  so 
long  as  the  improvement  is  manifest,  either  as  saving  time  or 
labour  {Rkkmann  v.  Thierry ,  1896,  14  R.P.C.  X05:  Patent 
Exploitation,  Ltd.  v.  Siemens^  Co.,  1904,  ax  R.P.C.  549). 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  invention,  it  must  possess  the 
incidents  of  utility  and  novelty,  else  any  patent  obtained  in 
respect  of  it  will  be  invalid.  The  degree  of  utility  need  not, 
however,  be  great.  As  to  novelty,  this  is  the  rock  upon  which 
most  patents  split;  for,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  other  persons  have 
used  or  published  the  invention  before  the  date  of  the  patent,  it 
will  fall  to  the  ground,  althou^  the  patentee  was  an  independent 
inventor  deriving  his  ideas  from  no  one  else.  The  difficulty  of 
steering  dear  of  this  rock  will  be  apparent  at  once.  Suppose  A 
in  London  patents  an  invention  the  result  of  his  own  ingenuity 
and  patient  study,  and  it  afterwards  appears  that  B,  in  some 
distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  had  been  previously  openly  using 
the  same  thing  in  his  workshop,  A's  patent  is  good  for  nothing. 
Thus,  where  the  patent  sued  on  was  a  lock,^  it  was  proved  that  a 
similar  lock  had  been  in  use  on  a  gate  adjoining  a  public  road  for 
sixteen  years  prior  to  the  patent,  which  was  accordingly  invali- 
dated {Carpenter  v.  Smith,  1842,  x  Web.  P.C.  540).  It  is  therefore  a 
very  frequent  subject  of  inquiry,  whether  an  invention  has  been 
previously  used  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  been  publicly  used 
in  the  sense  attached  by  the  courts  to  this  phrase.  But  whereas 
**  user  "  in  public  is  sufficient  prior  publication  to  invalidate  a 
subsequent  patent  for  the  invention  so  used,  publication  in  books, 
&c.,  will  not  be  a  bar  to  novelty  unless  its  effect  is  to  make  the 
invention  actually  a  part  of  public  knowledge;  and  in  dealing 
with  alleged  anticipations  by  patents  that  have  never  come  into 
general  use  the  courts  will  not  invalidate  a  subsequent  patent 
unless  a  person  of  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  subject,  on  having 
the  alleged  anticipation  brought  under  his  notice,  would  at  once 
perceive,  understand,  and  be  able  practically  to  apply  the  in- 
vention without  maldng  experiments  or  seeking  for  further 
information.  The  inventor  himself  is  not  alloweid  to  use  his 
invention,  either  in  public  or  secretly,  with  a  view  to  profit, 
before  the  date  of  the  patenL  Thus,  if  he  manufactures  an 
article  by  some  new  process,  keejnng  the  process  an  entire  secret, 
but  selling  the  produce,  he  cannot  afterwards  obtain  a  patent 
in  respect  of  it.  If  be  were  allowed  to  do  this  he  might  in  many 
cases  easily  obtain  a  monopoly  in  his  invention  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  that  allowed  by  law  {Morgan  v.  Seaward,  1837, 
X  Web.  P.C.  X92).  The  rule  that  an  inventor's  use  of  the 
invention  invalidates  a  subsequent  patent  does  not,  however, 
apply  to  cases  where  the  tise  was  only  by  way  of  experiment  with 
a  view  to  improve  or  test  the  invention  (£/Mf  v.  Crotesend 
Tinplate  Co.,  1890,  7  P.O.R.  466).  And  it  has  been  repeatedly 
decided  that  the  previous  experiments  of  other  persons,  if  in- 
complete or  abandoned  before  the  realization  of  the  discovery, 
will  not  have  the  effect  of  vitiating  a  patent.  Even  the  prior 
discovery  of  an  invention  will  not  prevent  another  independent 
discoverer  from  obtaining  a  valid  patent  if  the  earlier  inventor 
kept  the  secret  to  himself,  the  law  holding  that  he  is  the  "  true 
and  first  inventor  "  who  first  obtains  a  patent. 

The  Patents  Act  X883  provided  that  the  exhibition  of  an  in- 
vention at  an  industrial  or  international  exhibition  certified  as 
such  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  the  publication  of  any  description 
of  the  invention  during  the  period  of  the  holding  of  the  exhibition, 
or  its  use  for  the  purpose  of  the  exhibition  in  the  place  where  it  is 
held,  or  during  the  period  of  the  exhibition  by  any  person  else- 
where, without  the  privity  or  consent  of  the  inventor,  should  not 
prejudice  the  right  of  the  inventor  or  of  his  legal  personal 
representative  to  apply  for  and  obtain  a  patent,  or  the  validity 
of  any  patent  granted  on  the  application,  provided  that  two 
conditions  are  complied  with,  vis.  (a)  the  exhibitor  must,  before 
exhibiting  the  invention,  give  the  Comptroller-General  a  pre- 
scribed notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so;  and  (6)  the  application 
for  the  pifttent  must  be  made  before  or  within  six  months  from  the 


date  of  the  opew'ng  of  the  exhibition.  The  Patents  Act  1886, 
enabled  the  Sovereign,  by  order  in  council,  to  extend  the  pro- 
vision above  mentioned  to  Industrial  and  international  exhibi- 
tions held  out  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  act  of  1907  re-enacted 
these  provisions  (§S  45,  59).  When  an  invention  is  the  joint 
production  of  more  persons  than  one,  they  miot  all  apply  for  and 
obtain  a  joint  patent,  for  a  patent  is  rendered  invalid  on  showing 
that  a  material  part  of  the  invention  was  due  to  some  one  isot 
named  therein.  The  mere  suggestion  of  a.  woriunan  employed 
by  an  inventor  to  cany  out  his  ideas  will  not,  however,  require 
that  he  should  be  joined,  provided  that  the  former  adds  nothing 
substantial  to  the  invention,  but  merely  works  out  in  detail  the 
principle  discovered  by  his  employer. 

Procedure. — ^The  attributes  of  novelty  and  utiUty  being  prwiiir  1  ird 
in  due  degree  by  an  invention,  it  remains  to  put  in  motkn  tbe 
machinery  for  its  protection.  The.  f^tents  Act  1907.  re-cnactiat 
former  provisions,  requires  an  application  to  be  made  in  a  prescribed 
form  (the  forms  and  stamps  are  on  sale  at  all  postal  money  order 
offices  in  the  United  Kingdom),  and  left  at  or  lent  by  post  to  the 
patent  office  in  the  prescribed  manner.  The  apphcation  must 
contain  a  declaration  that  the  applicant  is  the  true  and  first  in- 
ventor, and  it  must  be  accompanied  by  either  a  provisional  or 
complete  spedficatioa.  A  provisiiMial  spedfication  describes  tbe 
nature  of  an  invention,  ana  a  complete  spedficatioo  particularly 
describes  and  ascertains  the  nature  01  the  invention  and  the  manncr 
in  which  it  b  to  be  performed.  Since  the  introduction  of  tbe 
patent  qiecification,  it  has  been  necessary  that  an  inventioa  pro- 
tected by  patent  sliould  be  accurately  described  by  the  investor. 
Formerly,  when  the  condition  on  which  letters  patent  issued  vas 
that  the  patentee  should  file  a  specification  completelv  describing  the 
nature  of  his  invention  within  a  certain  time  after  tbe  graia. 
the  function  of  giving  the  necessary  preliminary  inforoiatioa  on  tl« 
subject  was  to  some  extent  discharged  bv  the  title;  at  any  nte, 
the  validity  of  the  grant  was  liaUe  to  be  objected  to  00  the  enmod 
of  the  title  being  too  general.  Under  the  present  law  the  task  of 
preliminary  disclosure  Tails  to  the  provisional  ^)ecification,  intro- 
duced  by  the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act  1853,  and  oontiaiMd 
by  the  Patents  Acts  of  188^  and  1907,  althou^  a  patentee  may, 
under  the  latter  statutes,  dispense  with  a  orovisional  «pec>ik'^twa 
if  he  thinks  proper  to  file  a  complete  one  in  tne  first  instatnce.  Wkeic 
however,  these  two  specifications  are  filed,  it  becomes  of  viul 
moment  to  an  inventor  that  the  true  rdaticMi  between  then  sIkhJcI 
be  maintained  as  defined  above.  The  object  of  tbe  pcoviskMal 
spedfication  is  to  secure  immediate  jirotection.  and  to  enable  a 
patentee  to  work  at  and  improve  his  invention  without  the  risk  of 
his  patent  bdng  invalidated  bv  prcmatuze  publication.  He  ii 
therefore  entitled  to  embody  in  nb  complete  spedfication  any  im- 
proved  method  of  working  hb  invention  which  be  may  diaoover  in 
the  interval;  and  he  b  indeed  bound  to  do  so^  since,  as  wv  have 
said,  the  price  that  a  man  wiio  desires  a  patent  has  to  pmy  to  the 
public  for  the  privilege  is  that  he  should  make  a  full  diacJosanr  of 
his  invention  in  hb  complete  spedfication.  But  there  b  a  iioRit 
to  what  the  patentee  may  do  in  thb  respccL  He  must  not  dcscrflje 
in  hb  complete  spedfication  an  invention  different  fcoos  that 
decUued  in  the  provisional.  If  he  falb  into  thb  error  there  b  said 
to  be  a  "  variance  "  or  "  disconformity  "  between  the  two  specifica- 
tions. The  Patents  Act  1883.  i  9,  made  it  the  duty  of  tbe  ex- 
aminers of  the  Patent  Office  to  consider  the  question  at  discon- 
formity between  spedfications  on  applications  for  patents*  bat 
the  only  power  the  comptroUer  had.  on  discovery  of  diaconforauty, 
was  to  refuse  to  accept  the  specification  until  the  dksooioewms 
parts  had  been  eliminated.  By  the  act  of  1^,  i  6,  he  may  now 
refuse  to  accept  the  complete  q}ecification  until  it  has  been  amaeaiei 
to  hb  satisfaction,  or  (with  the  consent  of  the  apfilicaat)  caocri 
the  provisional  spedfication  and  treat  the  application  as  baviaf 
been  made  on  the  date  at  which  the  complete  spedficatioa  »3s 
left.  Nforcovcr,  if  the  complete  spedfication  includes  an  inveatioa 
not  included  In  the  provisional  specification,  the  applicatkM  may 
proceed  as  a  whole,  or  may  be  divided,  and  the  daim  for  the  ad- 
ditional invention  induded  in  the  complete  spedficatioa  be  re- 
garded as  an  application  for  that  invention  nude  on  the  date  at 
which  the  complete  specification  was  left.  An  act  of  1909  (wkai^ 
with  the  exception  01  a  portion  dealing  with  compulsonr  Ikenccv 
came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  Tanuary  l^)  i«ovided  for  as 
examination  or  search  as  to  novelty,  such  invcstigatjoa  dcalii^c 
with  British  complete  spedfications  published  and  dated  vitWa 
fifty  years  prior  to  the  oate  of  the  application.  Thb  searcb  «as 
re-enacted  by  the  act  of  1907  (i  7)  and  power  given  to  the  CMsp- 
troller  to  refuse  the  grant  of  a  patent  in  cases  in  which  the  iavcntic* 
had  been  whdiy  and  specifically  claimed  m  spedfications  to  wtak 
his  search  had  extended. 

The  term  (or  which  a  patent  b  originally  granted  b  fuuiiiia 
years,  but  a  patentee  may,  after  advertisement  according  r-  -*^ 
rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  petition  for  a  further  term.    Tne 
in  coiuidering  its  dedsion.  takes  regard  of  the  nature  and 
of  the  invention  in  relation  to  the  public,  of  the  profits  nude  bf 
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1891)  the  care  of  the  rqpster  of  natent  agents  and  the  duty  of  hold- 
ing the  neceiaary  examinationa  (or  entrance  into  the  profession. 

British  Dominions. — The  following  notes  on  colonial  law  give 
the  salient  facts.  Prior  to  1852  British  letters  patent  extended 
to  all  the  colonies,  but  the  act  of  1853  restricted  the  rights 
granted  to  the  United  KingdonXi  Channel  Islands  and  Isle  of 
Man. 

Australia. — The  Gimmonwealth  Acts  are  No.  21  of  190^,  and 
No.  10  of  1906.  They  are  founded  on  the  English  act  of  1883  and 
amending  acts.  They  provide  for  a  department  of  patents  con- 
trolled 1^  a  commiaaioner  "  under  the  minister  "  (|  10  of  IQ03). 
Any  person,  whether  a  British  subject  or  not,  may  apply  ror  a 
patent  (|  33  of  lyoi).  The  term  of  a  patent  is  14  years  ((64 
of  1903).  The  Commonwealth  or  a  state  may  acquire  patents 
compuuorily  (ii  9^.  04  of  1903).  The  act  creates  a  new  class  of 
"  patent  attorneys^  (|  loi,  1903).  There  is  an  examination  as  to 
novelty  (i  41  of  1903).  The  renewal  fees  amount  to  a  sum  of  is 
before  the  end  of  the  ^th  3rear,  and  £5  before  the  end  of  the  7U1 
year  from  the  date  of  the  patent. 

Bakamia  Islands. — The  uw  is  reeulated  by  the  following  acts  of 
the  colony:  53  Vict.  c.  33;  53  Vict.  c.  a;  54  Vict.  c.  12;  and 
63  Wkt.  c.  3.  Duration  of  patent  7  years,  with  power  in  governor 
to  renew  for  another  7  ycare,  and  thereafter  for  a  thiid  period  of 
7  years.  The  fees  are  i^io  on  filing  specification,  £10  for  second 
renewal  and  £30  for  third.  Apparently  there  u  no  preliminary 
examination  as  to  novelty. 


of  patent  i±  yean.  T^e^^verilor  in  coun^l  £as  poi^  to  grant 
compulsory  licences.  Fees  are  £3,  los.  on  filing  specification.  £so 
before  the  end  of  the  4th  year  and  £100  before  the  end  ot  tne 
7th  year.    No  preliminary  examination  as  to  novelty. 

Btrmuda. — ^Act  of  tQ03  (No.  51),  on  the  lines  of  that  of  Trinidad. 

British  Guiana. — ^Tne  law  is  regulated  by  ordinance  No.  31  of 
1903  and  b  practically  the  same  as  the  English  act  of  1883.  The 
fees  are  $15  on  filing  H)ecifiaKti6n  and  $100  before  the  end  of 

British  Honduras.-^Tht  law  of  the  loth  of  September  1863  has 
been  re^nacted  with  slight  modifications  (see  supplement  to 
Pattnt  Laws  of  the  World,  No.  4,  X900).  Thwe  is  no  examination 
as  to  novelty. 

British  India.— The  law  is  now  eoyemed  by  Act  5  of  1888.  which 
applies  to  the  whole  of  British  India.  Duration  of  patent  b  14 
years.  A  preliminary  examination  into  novelty  might  apparently 
be  ondereo.  The  following  taxes  are  pawibfe:  annual  sums  « 
Rs.  50  from  the  4th  to  the  8th  year,  and  of  Ks.  100  from  the  8th  to 
the  13th  year  of  the  term. 

BrtUsh  New  Guuiea.—Tht  Queensland  Patents  Acts,  No  13  of 
1884  and  No.  5  of  1886.  have  been  adopted.  See  British  New 
Guinea  ordinance  No.  6  of  1889,  schedule  A. 

British  North  Fomeo.— Straits  Settlementa  law  (No.  13  of  1871), 
adopted  by  Patents  Proclamation  1887  (No.  i  of  1887). 

(Mnada. — Patent  Icgidation  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Dominion 


Pariiament  [B.N.A.  Act  1867,  i  91  (33)].  The  existing  acts  are 
c.  61  of  1886;  5S  ft  56  Vict.  c.  3a;  56  Vict,  c  34;  and  act  of  1903. 
The  duration  of  the  patent  b  18  years.    At  the  time  of  application 


the  applicant  may  pay  the  full  fee  requirecl  for  that  term  (vis. 
f6o)  or  the  partial  tee  required  for  the  term  of  6  yean  ($30) 
or  for  the  term  of  I3  ;yean  ($40).  If  a  partial  fee  only  b  paid, 
the  amount  b  stated  m  the  patent,  and  the  patent  ceases  at 
the  end  of  the  term  covered  by  such  partial  payment,  unless 
before  the  expiration  of  such  term  tlie  patentee  pays  the  fee 
required  for  the  further  term  of  6  or  la  years,  viz.  I20  in  the 
former  case  and  |ao  in  the  latter.  There  is  a  preliminaiy  examina- 
tion into  novelty  oy  examinen,  with  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  commissioner  of  patents  to  the  governor  in  council.  The 
patent  b  void  unless  it  is  worked  in  Canada  within  3  yean^  or  if 
after  the  expiration  of  I3  months,  or  any  authorized  extension  of 
either  <A  these  periods,  the  patentee  imports  the  invention  into 
Canada,  but  conditions  may  be  substituted  for  condition  as  to 
manufacture  in  Canada,  as,  for  example,  a  licence  to  another  to 
manufacture,  Ac. 

Cape  of  Good  HoPe.—Tht  law  b  regulated  by  act  No.  17  of  i860. 
No.  34  of  1^03  ana  No.  38  of  1904.  There  is  no  preliminary  ex- 
amination into  novelty,  and  the  act  contains  no  provbions  for 
compulsory  working,  or  as  to  the  importation  of  patented  articles 
from  abroad. 

CorfoM.— The  law  b  now  regulated  by  act  15  of  1906.  The 
duration  of  the  patent  b  i^  yean,  with  power  vested  in  the  ^[ovemor 
in  council  to  {[rant  extensions  of  7  and  ia  yean.  There  is  a  pre- 
liminary examination  as  to  novelty,  but  tacre  are  no  provisions  as 
to  compulsory  working  or  the  importation  of  patented  articles 
from  abroad.  The  renewal  fees  are  Rs.  50  annually  from  before 
the  expiration  of  the  4th  to  before  the  expiration  01  the  8th  year 
from  the  filing  of  the  specification,  Rs.  100  after  the  expiration  of 
the  8th  and  before  the  cocpiration  of  the  9th  >«ar,  Rs.  150  after  the 
expiration  of  the  oth  ana  before  the  expiration  of  the  loth  year, 
and  Rs.  300  annually  after  the  expiration  of  the  loth  year  to  before 
the  expiration  of  the  13th  year. 


Channel  /itamb.—- These  are  not  now  indnded  in  grant  of  letters 
patent.    See  form  of  grant,  schedule  1.,  form  D..  Patents  Act  1883. 

Falkland  Islands.— ^y  ordinance  No.  3  of  1903  letten  natent  for 
any  invention  may  be  granted  to  any  person  holding  in  tne  United 
Kingdom  a  valid  patent  for  any  invention  or  to  anypeisoa  to 
whom  all  interest  in  the  patent  has  been  asrigned.  Toe  fee  on 
application  b  £5. 

Fiji  Islands. — ^The  law  depends  on  ordinances  No.  3  of  1879  and 
7  of  i883,  and  order  of  December  39.  1890.  The  duration  of  the 
patent  b  14  years.  There  b  no  prdiminary  examination,  and  there 
are  no  provisions  as  to  compulsory  worbng  or  impoftatioa  frwa 
abroad.  The  patent  b  not  subject  to  any  payment  after  issue.  A 
fee  of  5  euineas  b  payable  on  deposit  of  petition  and  apecificatioa. 
The  fee  tor  proviuonu  protection  b  5  guineas;  on  obtauung  lettetv 
patent  the  applicant  pays  10  guineas. 

Gambia. — ^An  ordinance  (No.  5  of  1900)  b  ptacticafly  identical 
with  the  English  act  of  1883.  No.  s  of  1904  made  international 
arrangements  for  protection  of  patents. 

Gibraltar.— Thtrt  b  no  patent  law  in  Gibraltar,  but  soedal 
ordinances  are  sometimes  passed  extending  the  privil^es  of  British 
patentees  to  the  dependency  for  the  uneiqHred  lesidiies  of  the 
original  tenns.  See  as  examples  No.  5  of  1890,  No.  1  of  1896, 
and  No.  i  of  1898. 

Gold  Coasti— The  law  b  now  reeulated  by  the  Patents  Oidiaances 
1900  to  1906,  which  closely  resemble  the  Imperial  Act. 

Hong-Kong. — The  law  u  regulated  by  onlinanoe  No.  a  of  1893. 
The  mventor  or  assignee  of  any  invention  patented  in  Engtand 
may  obtain  protection  in  the  colony  for  the  unexpired  rcHdue  of 
the  original  term.  If  the  English  patent  b  extended  by  the  advice 
of  the  Judicbl  (Committee,  an  extension  of  the  colonial  patent 
may  be  obtained,  or  a  new  patent  granted  for  the  extended  poiod. 
A  lee  of  $35  b  payable  on  grant  cm  patent,  and  another  fee  of  the 
same  amount  on  ^rant  of  extension  or  original  letters  in  beu  of 
extension.  There  is  no  preliminary  examination,  and  there  are  so 
provbions  as  to  compulsory  working  or  importation  from  abroad. 

Jamaica. — ^The  law  b  still  in  substance  governed  by  c  30  of 
1857.  But  under  ordinance  No.  15  of  1891  the  stamp  duty  oa 
letten  patent  b  now  £3  instead  ot  £6,  los.,  and  there  b  no  loBgcr 
any  fee  payable  on  the  reference  to  the  attorney -generaL  There 
b  no  prehminary .  examination  as  to  novdty,  and  tlioe  are  no 
provbions  as  to  importation  from  abroad. 

Lagos. — Ordinances  of  IQOO  (No.  17)  and  1903  (No.  a)  introdaoe 
substantially  the  English  Uw. 

Leeward  Jslands.-^Act  No.  3  of  1906  has  adopted  the  Ei^iiA 
act  of  1883.  The  fees  are  on  uing  specification  j^,  loa.;  at  cad  of 
4th  vear  IM;  at  end  of  7th  year  £4a 

Malta. — The  law  b  governed  by  ordinance  No.  1 1  of  1899  aad 
No.  7.  of  1907,  the  duration  of  ttie  patent  b  14  yean.  Tbere  i» 
no  express  provision  for  a  prdiminary  examination  into  oovrtty. 
Provision  b  made  for  compulsory  assignation  or  lioenoe.  where 
the  invcntkm  has  not  been  put  into  use  within  3  years  sabseqoest 
to  the  giant  or  its  working  has  been  suqiended  for  3  yean  coa- 
tinuouuy.  The  annual  fees  are  £5  before  the  cxpiratma  of  the 
4th  year  from  the  date  of  the  patent:  £6  before  the  expintioa  of 
the  5th;  £7  and  (fi  respectivefy  before  the  enxration  of  the  6ch 
and  7th  yean;  £9  and  £10  before  the  expiration  of  the  tth  aad 
9th;  and  from  £11  to  £14  before  the  expiration  of  the  10^  nth, 
lath  and  X3th  years. 

Mauritius. — ^The  law  b  still  regulated  by  ordinance  No.  16  of 
1875.  There  b  no  preliminary  examination  as  to  aovclty.  aai 
there  are  no  provbions  for  compulsory  woridng  or  importatioa  f ran 
abroad. 

NalaL — The  law  b  still  regulated  by  No.  4  of  1870.  Bat  oenaia 
details  of  practice  are  amended  by  No.  a  of  1895.  Tbere  is  do 
preliminary  examination  as  to  novelty,  and  there  are  no  pawisiaas 
as  to  compulsory  working  or  importation  from  abroad. 

Neuffoun^and.-ThK  law  b  contained  in  the  Consolidated  Statatcs, 
t.  xii.  c.  109.  There  b  no  prdiminary  examination  into  no«ctty. 
In  addition  to  the  office  fees,  the  patratee  b  required  to  depottt 
with  the  colonbl  secretary  the  sum  of  $35,  to  be  pud  by  kia  to  dK 
receiver-general  for  the  use  of  the  colony. 

New  Zealand. — ^The  law  now  depends  on  No.  la  of  188^,  ameaded 
in  detaib  by  No.  8  of  1897.  The  duration  of  a  patent  ■  14  ycarw 
There  b  no  preliminary  examination  as  to  novdty,  and  there  are 
no  provisbns  as  to  compulsory  working  or  importation  f  root  abroad. 
The  folk>wing  fees  are  payable:  £3  on  obtaining  letters  patcco, 
{S  before  the  expiration  of  tne  4th  year  and  £10  before  the  cxpwatiaB 
of  the  7th. 

NigeriOt  Northem.'^No,  la  of  190a  introduoes  pncticalhr  the 
Ettshsh  bw  of  1883. 

Cnvfifs  Rioer  Colony. — Up  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1899  tftr 
bw  was  regulated  by  ordinance  No.  10  of  1888  and  no  rtiangr  has 
yet  been  made.  The  term  of  a  patent  was  14  ynrs.  No  prefeai- 
nary  examination  as  to  novelty.  Cbmpubory  licences  nnght  he 
obtained.  No  prohibition  of  tne  importatioa  of  patented  articles. 
The  fee  for  signing  and  sealing  the  patent  was  not  less  thaa  £» 
nor  more  than  £50.  Taxes  of  £5  and  £10  were  payable  before  cr 
at  the  expiration  of  the  Ard  and  7th  ycare  of  the  tern  fcspcrtiveH. 

Rhodesta,  5oiiiAerM.~Ordinanoe  No.  7  of  1904  adopts  b»<^w«i!« 
the  English  bw. 
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The  maxiniuin  duration  of  the  patent  was  lo  vean.  On  application 
a  fee  of  f  5  was  payable,  the  oommisstoaer  of  patents  receiv^  $20 
tor  bis  examination,  and  a  fee  of  f^  was  payable  when  the  patent  was 
issued.    No  further  payments.    Now  the  United  States  law  applies. 

Honduras. — No.  177  of  March  10,  1898.  Term  not  to  exceed 
30  yean.  Annual  tax  5  to  10  stiver  pesos;  in  the  case  of  foreigners 
xo  to  50  goldpeaoi. 

Hungary.— The  law  in  foree  is  that  of  July  7,  1895.  The 
duration  of  the  patent  is  15  years.  The  period  lor  compulsory 
working  is  ordinarily  3  years.  The  annual  taxes  range  from  40 
kroner  Tor  the  1st  year  to  506  for  the  15th. 

Italy. — ^The  law  is  still  governed  by  that  of  January  ^i,  x86a, 
extending  the  Sardinian  law  of  Oct<^>er  30^  1059  to  the  whole 
kingdom.  There  is  no  preliminary  examination  into  novelty,  and 
there  is  no  provisbn  prohibiting  the  importation  of  patented 
articles.  Patents  are  subject  (L)  to  a  proportional  tax  of  as  many 
times  10  lire  as  the  yeare  for  which  the  patent  is  applied  for,  and 
(ii.)  to  an  annual  tax  of  40  lire  for  the  first  3  years;  65  lire  for  the 
following  3;  90  lire  for  the  7th,  8th  and  9th;  115  lire  for  the  loth 
and  nth;  and  140  lire  for  the  remaining  3  yeare. 

Japan. — Patents  are  issued  under  an  act  which  came  into  opera- 
tbn  on  July  16,  1809.  The  law  as  to  subject  matter  resembles 
that  of  England  anci  the  United  States.  The  term  of  a  patent  u 
15  vears  from  the  date  of  registration.  The  patent  may  be  annulled 
if  the  patentee  has  not  worked  hb  invention  within  3;^eara  from  the 
date  of  the  certificate  of  grant,  or  if,  having  disoontmued  such  use 
for  3  years,  he  has  refused  a  reasonable  request  by  a  third  party 
for  an  assignment  or  a  licence.  An  applicant  not  domiciled  in  the 
empire  must  appoint  within  6  months  a  duly  qualified  agent  by 
power  of  attorney.  There  u  apparently  a  preummary  examination 
into  novelty.  Tne  patent  owner  must  affix  his  mark  to  the  patent. 
The  fees  are  calculated  on  a  gradually  asoendingscale. 

Liberia. — Patents  are  issued  under  a  law  of  December  33,  1864. 
The  maximum  term  is  30  years.  There  is  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion as  to  novdty.  A  sum  of  $35  or  |^  is  payable  on  appli- 
cation, according  as  the  applicant  is  a  citizen  or  an  aUen.  An 
invention  patented  by  an  alien  must  be  put  in  practical  operation 
within  3  yean.  Ttere  is  no  prohibition  of  tne  importation  of 
patented  articles. 

Luxemhurg  (law  of  June  30,  1880). — ^The  term  of  the  patent 
is  15  vears.  There  is  no  preliminary  examination  as  to  novelty, 
and  the  importation  of  patented  articles  is  not  prohibited.  An 
annual  and  progresnve  tax,  commencing  at  10  francs  and  increasing 
by  10  francs  annually,  is  payable  in  advance.  The  period  for 
compulsory  working  is  3  yean,  and  after  the  expiration  of  that 
period  compulsory  Rcences  may  be  ordered. 

Mexico  (law  of  Oct.  i,  190^). — ^The  duration  of  a  patent  b 
30  yean,  with  possible  extension  for  another  5  years.  The  act 
defines  what  is  patentable  and  what  b  not  patentable.  There  b 
on  request  of  the  interested  party,  an  examination  without  guarantee 
as  to  novelty.  There  are  no  provisions  as  ^o  compulsory  working 
(but  compulsory  licences  may  be  ordered)  or  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  patented  articles.  The  tax  ranges  from  $50  to 
f  150.  The  patentee  must  also  at  the  end  of  each  5  vean  of  the 
grant,  in  order  to  keep  the  patent  in  force  for  anotner  5  yean, 
pay  50  pesos  at  the  end  of  the  fint  5  yean,  75  pesos  at  the  end  of 
10  yean,  and  at  the  end  of  l^  yean,  xoo  pesos.  The  Patent  Office 
publishes  a  specbl  gazette — La  Caceta  Oficial  de  Patentes  y  Marcos, 

Nicaragua. — Patents  were,  as  a  general  rule,  until  1899,  granted 
only  by  special  Act  of  Congress.  But  see  now  supplement  730, 
No.  15,  PaUnt  Laws  of  the  World. 

Norway  (law  of  June  10,  1885). — ^^he  term  of  the  patent  b 
15  years.  There  b  a  preliminary  examination  into  novelty.  The 
invention  must  be  worked  within  3  yean,  and  the  working  must 
not  be  discontinued  for  a  year  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  For  each 
patent  an  annual  tax  b  payable  amounting  to  10  crowns  for  the 
3nd  year  and  increasing  by  5  crowns  each  year. 

Panama. — Law  88  of  1904  adopts  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
bws  of  Colombia.    The  fee  is  an  annual  one  of  $30. 

Peru  (law  of  Jan.  38,  1869  and  law  of  Jan.  3.  1896).— The 
maximum  term  of  the  patent  is  10  yean,  and  the  tax  b  an 
annual  sum  of  lOO  dollara.  There  b  no  preliminary  examination 
into  novelty.^  The  period  for  compulsory  working  is  3  yean,  and 
the  importation  of  patented  articles  from  abroad  (except  models 
of  machinery  whose  introduction  b  authorized  by  the  government) 
b  prohibited. 

Portugal  (law  of  Dec  15,  18^).— The  maximum  term  b 
15  years.   The  patent  tax  is  3000  reis,  payable  in  advance,,  for  each 

¥>ar  of  the  term  for  which  the  privilege  b  granted  or  renewed, 
here  b  no  preliminary  examination  into  novelty.  The  period 
for  compulsory  working  b  3  yean,  and  discontinuance  of  working 
for  any  3  yean  at  a  stretch  forfeits  the  patent  unless  the  inaction 
pn  be  justified.  The  importation  of  patented  articles  from  abroad 
is  not  prohibited. 

Russia  (law  of  May  30,  i896).^The  maximum  term  b  i^  yean; 
the  tax  ranges  from  15  roubles  for  the  fint  year  to  400  roubles  for 
the  fifteenth.  There  b  apparently  (see  Arts.  3  and  13)  a  preliminary 
examination  into  novelty,  but  none  into  utility.  The  period  for 
compulsory  working^  b  5  yeare.  There  b  no  pronibition  of  importa- 
tion of  patented  articles. 


5^tii.— Patents  are  isaited  nnder  the  bw  of  fane  7.  1901. 
Th«e  b  no  preliminary  examination  as  to  novdty.  ana  the  imporu- 
tion  of  patented  articles  b  not  prohibited.  The  duntioa  of  a  fwtent 
b  30  yean,  and  it  is  subject  to  an  annual  and  profieaai'we  tax.  as 
follows:  10  pesetas  for  the  ist  year,  30  for  the  sod,  50  for  the  jrd. 
and  so  on  successively  to  the  5th  or  30th  year,  for  which  the 
tax  b  respectively  «>  and  300  pesetas. 

Smden  (law  at  May  16,  1884).— The  term  b  1$  years.  The 
annual  tax  b  35  crowns  for  the  3nd,  3nl,  4th  and  s™  yean;  50 
crowns  for  each  of  the  following  5  yean;  and  75  crowiis  for  eadi 
of  the  remaining  5  years.  There  b  a  preliminary  cxaminatioa  as 
to  novelty,  the  pmod  for  compulsory  worldng  b  3  years,  and  dis- 
continuance dunn^  any  entire  year  entaib  forfeiture.  Tbete  b  no 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  patented  artides. 

Switurland. — Federal  law  of  June  3i,  1907.  The  terra  of 
the  patent  b  15  years.  There  b  an  annual  and  progresaive  tax. 
rising  from  30  francs  for  the  ist  yeair  by  an  annual  increase  of  10 
francs  up  to  160  francs  for  the  15th.  There  b  no  ptdimiaary 
examination  as  to  novelty.  The  patent  b  forfeited  if  the  mvcntioe 
has  not  been  carried  into  practice  by  the  end  of  the  311!  year,  or  i 
patented  articles  are  imported  from  abroad,  while  at  the  aanie  time 
the  proprietor  has  refused  applications  on  equitable  tenns  for  &ria 
licences. 

Tunis  (law  of  33nd  Rabia-et-Tani,  1306;  Dec  36,  1888).— The 
term  b  either  5  yean  (fee  500  piastres)  or  10  yean  (fee  1000  piastre*) 
or  15  yean  (fee  X500  piastres).  There  b  no  preliminary  exanunatK'n 
as  to  novelty.  The  period  for  compulsory  working  b  3  years 
and  two  consecutive  yean'  discontinuance  of  such  worldng.  aakss 
justified,  forfeits  the  patent.  So  also  does  the  importatioa  of 
patented  articles,  but  the  introducticm  may  be  authoriacd  (L)  of 
modeb  of  machines,  and  (ii.)  of  artidea,  made  abroad,  intended  for 
public  exhibitions  or  for  trials. 

Turkey. — Patents  are  still  granted  under  the  law  d  the  3od  of 
March  1880.  There  b  no  preliminary  examination  as  to  navtivf, 
and  a  patentee  who  inentioin  hb  title  as  soch  without  addiac 
the  words  "  without  guarantee  of  government,'*  b  liable  to  a 
maximum  penalty  of  45  Turkish  pounds. 

United  Staler.— The  American  bw  may  be  conndered  at  greater 
length.  The  Federal  Constitution  empowered  Congress  '*  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by  securui^  for  Emitcd 
times  to  .  .  .  inventon  the  exclusive  right  to  thetr  .  .  .  dis- 
coveries." The  exbting  American  patent  law  b  based  on  a  series 
of  Acts  of  Congress  paWed  in  virtue  of  thb  provision  in  dtt  con- 
stitution, and  on  the  judicial  interpretation  of  these  statutes. 
Between  American  and  £nriish  patent  bw  there  is,  as  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  thb  sketch,  a  considerable  d«ree  of  aiaianty. 
The  fact  b  not  surprising  when  it  b  remembered  that  the  Statute 
of  Monopolies  (31  Jac.  I.  c  %)  was,  except  in  limiting  the  mazimBa 
duration  of  Ictten  patent  for  inventions  at  fourteen 


declaratory  of  the  common  bw,  and  dietefore  formed  nart  of  the 
original  common  bw  of  America.  The  English  and  Americas 
patent  systems  further  agree  in  thb,  that  they  contain  no  prarisba 
as  to  cmnpulsory  workix^,  and  no  prohibition  of  the  imponaiija 
of  patented  articles.  But  there  are  important  differences  tutwua 
the  two  systems,  not  merely  in  points  of  detail,  but  in  manvrs 
affectint^  tne  theory  and  practical  working  of  the  law.  In  Ei^fand 
the  consideration  for  the  grant  of  a  patent  nas  all  along  been  mvaly 
the  benefit  which  the  public  derives  from  the  introdnctioa  of  a 
new  manufacture.  In  America  jpeater  emphasb  b  placed  on  the 
right  of  an  inventor  to  have  his  merits  rewarded.  Anin,  under 
the  Statute  of  Monopolies  an  inventor's  exdunve  privilege  arises 
only  in  regard  to  inventions  not  known  or  used  at  the  dace  of  the 

Knt,  altnough  it  should  be  observed  that  under  the  moden 
:ents  Acts  the  date  of  a  patent,  onoe  granted,  relates  back  le 
the  date  of  the  application.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  right  b  conferred  on  inventors  to  an  exclusive  pciv9e|e 
in  such  inventions  as  were  not  known  or  used  before  their  d»- 
covery  by  the  patentees.  The  practical  bearing  of  thb  diffeRsce 
is  explained  in  an  admirable  note  on  "  The  Statute  of  Moaopolie*  ' 
in  Ruling  Cases,  sub  tit:'  Patent"  (xx.  5):  "  It  shifts  the  pa« 
of  view  in  the  important  question  of  novelty.  Many  good  Amcricsa 
inventions  have  been  given  away  in  England  by  the  pcvcaatcre 
publication  in  America  of  the  inventor's  proceedings.  He  is 
interviewed,  and  an  article  in  the  New  York  Sun,  or  sooie  other 
paper,  in  doe  time  finds  its  way  to  England.  Thb  does  no  ksrai 
m  America;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  good  evidence  of  the  date  of  ^ 
actual  invention.  But  it  is  fatal  to  a  subsequent  applicatna  m 
England." 

The  definition  of  patentability  in  American  taw  b  oontasaed  -^ 
sect.  4886  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  as  amended 
by  an  act  of  the  ^rd  of  March  1897.  In  the  foOowii^g  paasagc  tbr 
amendments  are  indicated  by  italics: — 

"Any  person  who  has  invented  or  discovered  any  new  asi 
useful  art,  machine,  manufacture  or  composition  of  natter.  ^ 
any  new  and  useful  improvement  thereof,  not  hnown  or  nsed  H 
othen  in  thb  country  before  kis  ineenHom  or  disemer^  Atrnf.  and 
not  patented  or  described  in  any  printed  publicatioa  in  this  or  m:n 
foreign  country  before  his  invention  or  discovery  diereof  sr  mrn 
Ikon  two  years  prior  t/o  his  applieatiom,  and  not  in  public  wse  or  ea 
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notice:  and  in  any  suit  for  infringement  by  a  ptrty  failing  so  to 
nurk,  no  damages  shall  be  recoveted  by  the  plaintiff,  except  on 
proof  that  the  defendant  was  duly  notified  oi  the  infnngement. 
and  continued  after  such  notice  to  make,  use  or  vend  the  article  so 
patented.  A  penalty  of  not  less  than  lOO  dollars  is  attached  to 
falsely  marking  or  labelling  articles  as  patented. 

When  through  inadvertence,  accident  or  mistake,  and  without 
fraudulent  or  deceptive  intention,  a  patentee  has  claimed  more 
than  he  is  entitled  to,  his  patent  is  valid  for  all  that  part  which  is 
truly  and  justly  hai  own;  provided  this  is  a  material  or  subsuntial 
part  of  the  thii^  patented  and  the  patentee,  or  his  heira  or  assigns, 
on  payment  of  tne  prescribed  fee  (tio)  disclaim  the  surplusage. 
The  discUimer  must  be  in  writing,  and  attested  by  one  or  more 
witnesses:  it  is  recorded  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  is  thereafter  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  original  specification.  But  no  disclaimer 
affects  any  action  pending  at  the  time  of  iu  being  filed,  except  so 
far  as  may  relate  to  the  question  of  unreasonable  neglect  or  dday  in 
filing  it. 

In  the  same  dicumstance,  or  where  a  patent  is  inoperative  or 
invalid  by  reason  of  a  defective  or  insumdent  s()ecification,  the 
patentee  may  surrender  hb  patent,  and  the  commissioner  of  patents 
may,  on  the  application  of  the  patentee  and  on  payment  of  a  fee 
of  tjo,  issue  a  new  patent  in  accordance  with  the  amended 
specification. 

Uruguay  (law  of  lath  November  1885).— The  term  is  3,  6  or  9 
vears,  at  the  option  of  the  applKant.  There  is  an  annual  tax  01 
I35  for  every  year  of  the  privilege;  The  invention  must  be 
worked  within  a  time  fixed  oy  the  executive,  and  the  working 
must  not  be  discontinued  for  a  year,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  There  is 
no  preliminary  examination  as  to  novelty. 

VenauelA. — A  new  law  was  promulgated  by  a  decree  of  the  19th 
of  March  1900,  but  revoked  in  January  1901  and  the  old  law  of 
1882  substituted.  The  term  is  5.  10  or  15  yemn.  The  tax  is  80 
francs  (bolivars)  a  ^ear  if  the  patent  is  for  an  invention  or  discovery, 
and  60  francs  (bobvars)  a  year  if  it  relates  to  an  improved  process. 
There  is  no  preliminary  examination  as  to  novelty,  nor  is  there  any 
compulsory  working. 

International  Patents. — ^Tbe  International  Convention  for  the 
protection  of  industrial  property  «;as  signed  at  Paris  on  the  aoth 
of  March  1883;  the  necessary  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the 
6th  of  June  1884,  and  the  Convention  came  into  force  a  month 
later.  Provision  was  made  by  sections  103  and  104  of  the 
Patents  Act  1883  for  carrying  out  the  Convention  in  Great 
Britain  by  orders  in  council,  applying  it  from  time  to  time  to 
(a)  British  possessions  whose  le^slatures  had  made  satisfactory 
arrangements  for  the  protection  of  inventions  patented  in  Great 
Britain;  (6)  foreign  states  with  which  the  sovereign  had  made 
arrangements  for  the  mutual  protection  of  inventions.  The 
following  governments  have  signed  the  international  convention: 
Australia,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Ceylon,  Cuba, 
Denmark;  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  Portugal,  San  Domingo,  Servia,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Tunis  and  the 
United  States.  Under  the  powers  of  the  Foreign  Jurisdictkin 
Act  1890  penalties  have  been  imposed  on  Briti^  subjects 
committing  offences  against  the  PatenU,  &c..  Acts  i883«i888, 
and  the  orders  in  council  issued  thereunder,  in  Africa,  East 
Africa,  Morocco,  Persia,  Persian  coast  and  Zanzibar. 

An  international  bureau  in  connexion  with  the  Convention 
has  been  established  at  Bern,  where  an  official  monthly  periodical, 
la  Propriiti  industneUe,  is  published.  Conferences  were  held 
under  the  Convention  at  Rome  in  April  and  May  1886,  and  at 
Madrid  in  April  1890.  At  the  latter  conference  an  important 
article  was  adopted,  imder  which  it  is  left  to  each  country  to 
define  and  apply  "  compulsory  working  "  (expMtation)  for  the 
purposes  of  the  convention  in  the  sense  that  it  chooses. 

AuTROBiTiES. — In  addition  to  the  works  noted  incidentally 
above,  see  Edmunds,  Patents  (London);  Wallace  and  Williamson, 
Patents  (London);  Frost,  Patent  I/fW  and  Practice  (London,  1898); 
Terrell,  Letters  Patent  (London);  Cunynghame,  Patents  (London); 
Lawaon,  The  Patents,  ^c^  Acts  (London).  For  the  old  law,  Webster, 
Patent  Cases  (London,  1844);  Hindmanh,  Patents  (London,  1846); 
and  the  Vety  valuable  Parlumentary  Reports  of  1829,  1851,  iB65t 
1873.  Gordon,  MonoMies  bv  Patents  (London,  1897):  Gould  and 
Tucker,  Notes  on  Rev,  Stat,  of  the  U.S.,  vol  iL  (1887-1897) ;  Robinson, 
Patents  (3  vols.,  Boston,  1890);  Whitman,  Patent  Laws  (Washing- 
ton, 1871);  Law,  Cdpyriiht  and  Patent  Laws  cf  tke  United  States, 
1790^866  (New  York,  1866):  Curtis,  Law  jf  Patents  (4th  ed.. 
Boston  and  London,  1873);  Campbell,  U,  S.  Patent  SyOem:  a 
HisUtry  (Washington,  1891).  (A.  W.  R.;  T.  A.  I.) 

PATBNTS  OF  PRBCEDBNCB.  A  patent  of  precedence  is  a 
grant  to  an  individual  by  letten  patent  (9  j.)  of  a  higher  aodai 


or  professional  position  than  the  precedence  to  wliicli 
rank  entitles  him.  The  principal  instance  in  modem  times  ol 
patents  of  grants  of  this  description  has  been  the  grant  d  pre- 
cedence to  membeis  of  the  English  bar.  In  the  days  when 
acceptance  of  the  rank  of  king's  counsel  not  only  preduded  a 
barrister  from  appearing  against  the  Crown,  but,  if  be  was  a 
member  of  parliament,  vacated  his  seat,  a  patent  ci  precedence 
was  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  conferring  similar  marks  of  hoooar 
on  distinguished  counsel  without  any  such  disability  attached  to 
it.  The  patents  obtained  by  Mansfield,  Erskine,  Scott  and 
Brougham  were  granted  on  this  ground.  After  the  order  of  the 
coif  lost  its  exclusive  right  of  audience  in  the  court  of  oommon 
pleas,  it  became  customary  to  grant  patents  of  precedence  to  a 
number  of  the  serjeants-at-law,  giving  them  rank  immediately 
alter  counsel  of  the  Crown  already  created  and  before  tboee  of 
subsequent  creation.  Mr  Justice  Phillimore  was,  on  his  ^ipoiat- 
ment  as  a  judge  of  the  queen's  bench  division  (in  1897)  the  only 
holder  of  a  patent  of  precedence  at  the  bar,  except  Serjeant 
Simon,  who  died  in  that  year,  and  who  was  the  last  of  the 
Serjeants  who  held  such  a  patent.    See  also  Pkeceoence. 

In  Canada  patents  of  precedence  are  granted  both  by  the 
govemor-geneial  and  by  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  ptovinces 
under  provincial  legislation  which  has  been  declared  talra  nres. 
{AU.  Gen.  Jor  Canada  v.  AU.  Gen.  for  Ontario,  1898,  A.C  p.  247: 
Todd,  Parliamentary  Gent,  in  Canada,  and  ed.  p.  333). 

See  Pulling's  Order  0/  tke  Coif. 

PATBR.  WALTER  HORATIO  (1839-1894).  Eo^ish  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  at  Shadwell  on  the  4th  df  August  1839.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Richard  Glode  Patter,  a  mescal  man,  of  Dutch 
extraction,  bom  in  New  York.  Jean-Baptiste  Pater,  the  painter, 
was  probably  of  the  same  family.  Richard  Pater  nnoved  from 
Olney  to  Shadwdl  early  in  the  century,  and  continued  to  practise 
there  among  the  poorer  classes.  He  died  while  his  ton  Walter 
was  yet  an  infant,  and  the  family  (hen  moved  to  Enfield,  where 
the  children  were  brought  up.  In  1853  Waller  Pater  was  sent  to 
King's  School,  Canterbury,  where  he  was  early  impressed  by  the 
aesthetic  beauties  of  the  cathedraL  These  associations  femaiaed 
with  him  through  life.  As  a  schoolboy  he  read  Modem  Paimias, 
and  was  attracted  to  the  study  of  art,  but  he  did  not  make  any 
conspicuous  mark  in  school  studies,  and  showed  no  signs  ol  the 
literary  taste  which  he  was  afterwards  to  develop.  His  progitss 
was  always  gradual.  He  gained  a  school  exhibition,  however. 
with  which  he  proceeded  in  1858  to  (Queen's  College,  Oxfmd.  His 
undergraduate  life  was  unusually  uneventful;  be  was  a  thy, 
*'  reading  man,"  making  few  friends.  Jowett,  however,  was 
struck  by  his  promise,  and  volunteered  to  ^vc  htm  private 
tuition.  But  Pater's  dass  was  a  disappointment,  and  be  only 
took  a  second  in  literae  humaniores  in  1862.  After  takiag  his 
degree  he  settled  in  Oxford  and  read  with  private  papQi.  As  a 
boy  he  had  cherished  the  idea  of  entering  the  Anglican  Church, 
but,  under  the  influence  of  his  Oxford  reading,  his  faith  in  Christi- 
anity became  shaken,  and  by  the  time  he  took  his  degree  be  had 
thoughts  of  graduating  as  a  Unitarian  minister.  This  pcofed, 
too,  he  resigned;  and  when,  in  1864,  he  was  dected  to  a  fdlowddp 
at  Brasenose,  he  had  settled  down  easily  teto  a  univenity  career. 
But  it  was  no  part  of  his  ambition  to  sink  into  arademir  tocpor. 
With  the  assumption  of  his  duties  as  fellow  the  tfhen  oi  \a% 
interests  widened  rapidly;  he  became  acutdy  interested  in  Etexa- 
ture,  and  even  began  to  write  articles  and  criticisms  himself, 
first  of  these  to  be  printed  was  a  brief  essay  upon 
which  he  contributed  in  x866  to  the  Westnusuter  Renew.  A  ft 
months  later  (January,  1867)  an>eared  in  the  same  1 
well-known  essay  on  Winckdooann,  the  fint  eaptession  of  hii 
idealism.  In  the  following  year  his  study  of  **  Aesthetic  Poetiy  " 
appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  to  be  succeeded  by  essays  oa 
Leonardo  da  Vind,  Sandro  BotticdIi,  Pico  deOa  Miiandola  aad 
Michelangelo.  These,  with  other  studies  of  the  same  kind, 
in  1878  collected  in  his  Stndia  in  tke  History  of  the 
Pater  was  now  the  centre  of  a  small  but  very  intcRStiog  carcie  m 
Oxford.  Such  men  as  cherished  aesthetic  tastes  were  natnnSy 
drawn  to  him;  and,  though  always  retiring  and,  in  a  sense,  tenote 
in  manner,  he  was  continually  spreading  his  infhifnce,  wA  aeij 
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ng,  *Dd  by  peraonil 
n  helped  od  the  union.  He  wu  much  employed  io 
'  'uuidlil  relatioiuof  Ibc  twocouctiiei.  One  of  the 
II  Scots  ptrliiipeDt  wu  to  Rmmnund  him  to  the 
coniideittioD  of  Queen  Anne  (or  tU  he  hid  done  ud  luSend. 
The  United  PurUimeol,  to  which  he  wu  tetunwd  u  ■  member  for 
(he  Dumfries  burghi,  though  he  never  tooh  hii  leat,  decided  Ihit 
hia  claim  thould  be  ultled,  but  it  was  not  tOl  wS  tl»[  ■» 
indemnity  of  £18,141  wuoidered  10  be  paid  him.  Even  then  be 
found  coosidenble  difficulty  In  obtiiiung  hii  due.  Hii  lut 
years  were  spent  in  Queen  Square,  Wat  minster,  but  he  removed 
from  there  shortly  before  his  death  on  the  iind  of  Juuuy 


As  many  as  twenty-two  works,  all  of 
altijhuted  to  Palerun.  These  are  classified  by  Banoisl 
sii  heads,  as  dealing  with  (i)  finance,  (>}  legisUtive  union, 
(j)  colonial  enterprise.  (4)  trade,  (s)  administtation,  (6)  various 
social  and  political  question*.  Of  Iheie  the  lollowiBg  deserve 
special  notice:  <i)  PrtfesaU  anJ  Reatatv  ftr  laui^ntini  a 
Cnnuilo/rrii^  (Edinburgh,  i;di).>  Tbiswua  plan  to  develop 
the  resources  of  bis  couotty.  A  council,  amsialing  of  a  president 
twelve  members,  wu  to  be  appointed.     It  wu  to  have  a 


venue  collected  (tom 
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lies,  to  construct  all  sorts  of  vast  public  works.  Encoungement 
wu  to  be  ^ven  to  foreign  Protestants  and  Jevra  to  settle  in  the 
kingdom,  gold  and  aQver  were  to  be  coined  free  of  charge,  and 
money  kept  up  to  its  nominal  stuidard.  All  etportduties  were 
to  be  aboUshed  and  impart  regulated  on  a  new  plan.  Palerson 
beUeved  that  thus  the  late  dislstcis  would  be  more  than  retrieved. 
(1)  A  Prepusal  to  flatU  a  Celimy  in  Doric*  te  froltcl  thi  Indiaiu 
aeainslSpttin.amlloepenlhiTradecJSBtMAiKcncalaiiimalimi 
(x  701).  This  wu  the  Darien  scheme  oa  a  new  and  broader  basis, 
It'points  out  in  detail  the  advantsges  to  be  gained:  free  trade 
would  be  advanced  over  all  the  world,  and  Great  Britain  DOuld 
largely  profit.  (3)  Wtdnaday  Cliib  Dialapui  upim  tki  Unim 
(London,  1706).  These  were  imiginary  conversations  in  >  club 
inlhecityofLondonaboutlheunionwithScotlai  ■      - 


Till  the  Dari 


outh  of  a  speaker 


dMai 


IS  aU  Scots  were  for  the  union,  and  thi, 

to  include  an  incorporating  union  with  equal  taxes,  freedom  of 
trade,  and  a  proportionate  representation  in  parliament .  A  union 
wiih  Ireland,"  u  likewise  with  other  dominions  tbe  queen  diher 
hath  or  shall  have."  is  proposed.  (4)  Along  with  tills  aaoiber 
discussion  of  the  same  ims^nary  body,  An  Imjuiry  inla  til  SlaU 
ojllu  Union  ol  Crtai  BrilBiH  end  lit  Tradt  Iktraf  {iril),  may 
be  taken.  This  wu  a  consideration  of  the  union,  which,  no* 
Jl  giving  satisfaction  in 

.  :l  which  occupied 
■  great  deal  of  Pilenon's  attention  during  the  later  yean  of 
biilife. 

Patenon't  plans  wen  vast  and  magnificent,  but  he  wu  no 


I  bonermooD  wu  i 
irters,  and  also  a  discussion 
t  paying  o9  the  national  debt — 1  si 


10  borrowed  « 


the  Engliih  and  Dutch  should  be  partaken  in  it,  and,  if  this 
had  occurred,  and  the  arrangemeBIs,  *g*>nf  many  ol  wtidi 
Faterson  in  letter  after  letter  in  vain  protaled.  bad  beta 
different,  Darien  might  have  been  to  Britaia  uotbcr  Inctia. 
Paterson  was  a  seslous  almost  a  fanatic  free-trader  kntg  bcfcn 
Adam  Smith,  and  his  remarks  on  hnioa  and  bis  irgiuitenT 
Sfiinst  an  inconvertible  p^xr-currcncy,  though  tlvB  Dovel, 
non  bold  a  place  of  economic  orthodoiy.  Patenoo's  works  arc 
eicelleol  in  fenn  and  matter;  they  are  quite  impenonal,  for  lew 
men  who  have  wtitteci  so  much  have  said  so  little  aboDi  ibiai- 
selves.  There  Is  no  refemicc  to  the  scurrilous  attacka  eiadt  ea 
him.  They  tie  the  Irne  products  of  a  noble  and  disinterested 
u  well  u  vigoroui  mind.  There  is  singular  fitness  in  tbr  nuitD 
"  Sic  vol  non  vobis  "  iuciibed  ondet  the  only  porlnii  of  him 


See  X 
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*  (F.  vK"' 
dty  and  the  couDly-scst  of  Fustic  countr. 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  fn  the  nortb-eutciri  part  o(  the  stale,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Passaic  .river,  and  1601.  N.W.  of  New  York  cUt. 
Pop.  (iS«o).  si,o3i;  {1*90),  78J4J;  (1900),  10S.171;  (1906, 
estimate!,  111,801; (Tgio),iis,6ao.  Of  thelotalin  i9aD.jg.;(i 
were  foreign-bom.  Paterson  is  served  by  the  main  lio^  of  ibe 
Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western,  the  Erie,  and  the  New  York. 
Susquehanna  k  Western  railways,  *nd  by  a  number  of  inla- 
urbsn  electric  Lines.  The  Morris  Canal  was  formerly  ioipcrtaat 
for  (hipping  freight  between  Paterson  and  Jersey  Gly,  but  his 
fallen  into  disuse.  The  dty  lies  along  a  bend  of  tbc  Passaic 
river.  Ilie  soutbera  portion  being  in  a  plab  and  tbc  eilreaa 
northern  part  tyingamong  the  hills  that  rise  fron  the  stream  seir 
the  Great  Falls.  Theriverbusdescentbereotsboot  Toft-lil 
which  so  ft.  are  in  a  perpendicular  (all),  and  fumisbcs  wsia- 
power  for  manufactories.  The  prtndpil  public  boildiDgs  ut 
the  dty-bsU,  the  post  office,  the  couoly  canit-botBe  ud  it* 
Danforth  Memorial  (public  library)  buOding.  Pllenon  is  pre- 
eminently a  manufacturing  centre.  Tbete  were,  in  igoj.  Ji] 
factories  employing  a  capital  ol  tsj.S9i,s35,  sod  funushing  wtrk 
lor  iS,;o9  employes;  sod  the  total  factory  product  was  vahifl 
at  (54,673,083.  The  dty  is  the  centre  of  silk  naiiafiictBiiBf 
in  the  United  States.  In  1905  it  contained  19a  silk-Dalb.  aod 
the  products  were  valued  at  t>S,4]J.34S-  There  weir  abe,  ia 
190S.  97  dyeing  and  finishing  establishiMnia,  with  psodwcts 
valued  at  tj,£w,>gSi  39  foondrie*  and  machine  sln^  wilh 
products  valued  st  t>.Ji7.i85i  3  wholesale  ilan^tcnas  and 
packing  houses,  with  products  valued  at  11,906,608;  and  J  jitt 
and  jute-goods  factories,  with  an  output  valued  at  t939ji» 
Among  the  machine  works  are  two  kxomolive  abofia,  with  u 
avenge  c«padty  of  three  locomotives  per  day,  awl  a  lute  sud 

PttenoD  had  its  oiiffn  in  an  act  of  the  legisUtim  of  New 
Jersey  on  the  iindof  November  1791,  incorporating  the  SocirlT 
for  EaUblisfalng  Useful  Manufactures,  the  plan  loc  this  ucietr 
bang  drawa  up  by  Alexander  HamOton.  As  the  moat  aidljkk 
location  for  its  enterprise  the  sodety  in  the  loHowiAf  yest 
selected  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Passaic  river,  and  named  Ifae  ptare 
Palenon,  in  honour  of  William  Paterson  (174S-1S06),  ■  neDbet 
of  the  sUte  Constitutional  Omvention  in  1776 
of  New  Jersey  ia  1776-1783,  a  ddegate  to 
Congress  in  1760-1781,  and  to  the  Constitutio 

•  The  books  ol  the  Darien  Coapuy  wh*  knit  Mlt«  a  1 
'  improved  plan,  believed  to  be  ag  Ib^tb^qo  ef  ft 
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1787  (lilien  he  prepoMd  the  tiunoot  "  New  Jersey  PUn  ")•  a 
Jmted  States  Senator  in  178^1790,  governor  of  the  state  id 
790-Z793,  and  an  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
jourt  from  1 793  until  his  death.  Paterson  was  incorporated  as  a 
township  in  1831,  chartered  as  m  dty  in  1851  and  rechartered 
a  186 1.  Three  great  industries — the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
nachinery  and  silk — were  established  in  Paterson  almost  con- 
cmporaneously  with  their  introduction  into  the  United  States. 
^  1793  the  first  cotton  yam  was  spun  at  Paterson  m  a  mill  run 
9y  ox-power,  and  in  the  next  year,  when  the  dams  and  reservoir 
were  completed,  Paterson's  first  cotton  factory  began  its  opera- 
Jons.  After  1840  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  of  silk 
padually  supplanted  that  of  cotton  goods.  Although  at)  attempt 
was  made  to  manufacture  machinery  in  Paterson  as  early  as  1800, 
there  was  little  progress  until  after  1825.  The  building  of  the 
"  Sandusky,"  Paterson's  first  locomotive,  in  1837,  marked  the 
Ite^lnning  of  a  new  industry,  and  before  x86o  the  dty  was 
mpplying  locomotives  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
to  Mexico  and  South  America.  By  1840  the  silk  industry  had 
sbtained  a  footing,  and  after  this  date  there  was  a  steady 
idvance  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  product.  From 
1873  to  1881  inclusive  Paterson  consumed  two-thirds  of  the 
tmw  silk  imported  into  the  country. 

See  L.  R.  Trumbull,  History  of  Industrial  PaUrson  (Paterson, 
1882). 

PATEY,  JAHBT  HONACH  (1842-1894),  English  vocalist,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  ist  of  May  1842,  her  maiden  name  being 
VIThytock.  She  had  a  fine  alto  voice,  which  developed  into  a 
contralto,  and  she  studied  singing  under  J.  Wass,  Pinsuti  and 
Ifis  Sims  Reeves.  Miss  Whytock's  first  appearance,  as  a  child, 
was  made  at  Birmingham,  and  her  first  regular  engagement  was 
in  1865,  in  the  provinces.  From  1866,  in  which  year  she  sang 
at  the  Worcester  festival,  and  married  John  Patey,  a  bass  singer, 
ihe  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  contraltos;  and  on  the 
tetirement  of  Mme  Sainton-Dolby  in  1870  Mme  Patey  was 
without  a  rival  whether  in  oratorio  or  in  ballad  music.  She 
Loured  in  America  in  187 1,  sang  in  Paris  in  1875,  and  in 
Australia  in  x89a  She  died  at  Sheffield  on  the  28th  of 
February  1894. 

PATHAN,  the  name  applied  throughout  India  to  the  Afghans, 
especially  to  those  permanently  settled  in  the  country  and  to 
those  dwelling  on  the  bordcrbnd.  It  is  apparently  derived  from 
the  Afghan  name  for  their  own  language,  Pushtu  or  Pukhtu, 
ind  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Paktues  of  Herodotus.  In  1901 
the  total  number  of  Pathans  in  all  India  was  nearly  3}  millions, 
but  the  speakers  of  Pushtu  numbered  less  than  i\  millions.  The 
name  is  frequently,  but  incorrectly,  applied  to  the  Mahommedan 
d3masties  that  preceded  the  Moguls  at  Delhi,  and  also  to  the 
ityle  of  architecture  employed  by  them;  but  of  these  dynasties 
Bnly  the  Lodis  were  Afghans. 

The  Pathans  of  the  Indian  borderland  inhabit  the  niountainous 
country  on  the  Punjab  frontier,  stretching  northwards  from  a 
tine  drawn  roughly  across  the  southern  border  of  the  Dera  Ismail 
Khan  district.  South  of  this  line  are  the  Baluchis.  The  Pathans 
indude  all  the  strongest  and  most  warlike  tribes  of  the  North- 
West  frontier  of  India,  such  as  the  Afridis,  Orakzais,  Waziris, 
Mohmands,  Swatts  and  many  other  clans.  Those  in  the  settled 
districts  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  (in  1901)  numbered 
883,779.  or  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  population.  Each  of  the 
prindpial  divisions  is  dealt  with  separately  in  this  work  under  its 
tribal  name.  The  Pathans  are  split  up  into  different  tribes,  each 
tribe  into  cbns,  and  each  clan  into  sections,  so  that  the  nomen- 
clature is  often  very  puzzling.  The  tribe,  clan  and  section  are 
alike  distinguished  by  patronymics  formed  from  the  name  of  the 
common  ancestor  by  the  addition  of  the  word  zai  or  khd\  zai 
being  a  corruption  of  the  Pushtu  word  zoe,  meaning  son,  while 
kkd  is  an  Arabic  word  meaning  an  association  or  company. 
Both  terms  are  used  indifferently  for  both  the  larger  and  smaller 
divisions.  Pathans  enlist  largely  in  the  native  army  of  India; 
ind  since  the  frontier  risings  of  1807  they  have  been  formed 
irith  increasing  frequency  into  class-regiments  and  regiments  of 
ikative  militia.    They  make  excellent  soldiers.    The  greater  part 


of  the  Pathan  country  was  placed  under  British  political  control 
by  the  Durand  agreement  made  with  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  in 

X893. 

PATHOLOGY  (from  Gr.  rdtfof,  suffering),  the  sdence  dealing 
with  the  theory  or  causation  of  disease.  The  term  by  itself  is 
usually  applied  to  animal  or  human  pathology,  rather  than  to 
vegetable  pathdogy  or  Phytopathology  (see  Plants:  Pathology), 

The  outstanding  feature  in  the  history  of  pathology  during  the 
X9th  century,  and  more  particularly  of  the  latter  half  of  it,  was 
the  completion  of  its  rescue  from  the  thraldom  of  abstract 
philosophy,  and  its  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  one  of  the  natural 
sdences.  Our  forefathers,  if  one  may  venture  to  criticize  them, 
were  too  impatient.  Influenced  by  the  prevailing  philosophy 
of  the  day,  they  interpreted  the  phenomena  of*  disease  through 
its  lights,  and  endeavoured  from  time  to  time  to  reduce  the  study 
of  pathology  to  philosophical  order  when  the  very  dements 
of  philosophical  order  were  wanting.  The  pathology  of  the 
present  day  is  more  modest;  it  is  content  to  labour  and  to  wait. 
Whatever  its  faults  may  be— and  it  is  for  our  successors  to  judge 
of  these — there  is  this  to  be  said  in  its  favour:  that  it  is  in  nowise 
dogmatic.  The  doquence  of  facts  appeals  to  the  scientific  mind 
nowadajrs  much  more  than  the  assertion  of  crude  and  unproven 
prindples.  The  complexity  and  mystery  of  action  inherent 
in  living  matter  have  probably  been  accountable  for  much  of  the 
vague  philosophy  of  disease  in  the  past,  and  have  furnished 
one  reason  at  least  why  pathology  has  been  so  long  in  asserting 
its  independence  as  a  sdence.  This,  indeed,  holds  good  of  the 
study  of  biology  in  general.  There  are  other  factors,  however, 
which  have  kept  pathology  in  the  background.  Its  existence 
as  a  science  could  never  have  been  recognized  so  long  as  the 
subjects  of  physics,  chemistry  and  biology,  in  the  widest  accepta- 
tion- of  the  term,  remained  unevolved.  Pathology,  in  fact,  is 
the  child  of  this  ancestry;  it  begins  where  they  end. 

Progress  in  the  study  of  pathology  has  been  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  technique.  The 
certainty  with  which  tissues  can  now  be  fixed  in  the 
state  they  were  in  when  living,  and  the  delicacy  2^^' 
with  which  they  can  be  stained  differentially,  have  ^^'*"**' 
been  the  means  of  opening  up  a  new  world  of  exploration. 
Experimental  pathology  has  benefited  by  the  use  of  antiseptic 
surgery  in  operations  upon  animals,  and  by  the  adoption  of 
exact  methods  of  recording;  while  the  employment  of  solid 
culture  media  in  bacteriology — the  product  of  Koch's  fertile 
genius — is  responsible  for  a  great  part  of  the  extraordinary 
development  which  has  taken  place  in  this,  department  of  patho- 
logical research.  The  discoveries  made  in  pathological  bacteri- 
ology, indeed,  must  be  held  to  be  among  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  age.  Inaugurated  by' Pasteur's  early  work,  progress  in  this 
subject  was  first  marked  by  the  discovery  of  the  parasite  of 
anthrax  and  of  those  organisms  productive  of  fowl-cholera  and 
septic  disease.  Then  followed  Koch's  great  revelation  in  1882  of 
the  badUus  of  tuberde  (fig.  22,  PI.  II.),  succeeded  by  the  isolation 
of  the  organisms  of  typhoid,  cholera,  diphtheria,  actinomycosis, 
tetanus,  &c.  The  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  causes  of 
immunity  from  contagious  disease  has  resulted  from  this  study 
of  pathological  bacteriology:  momentous  practical  issues  have 
also  followed  upon  this  study.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  neutralizing  of  the  toxins  in  cases  of  diphtheria,  tetanus 
and  poisonous  snake-bite; "  serum  therapeutics  ";  and  treatment 
by  "  vaccines."  By  means  of  "  vaccination  "  we  are  enabled  to 
induce  an  active  Immunity  against  infection  by  certain  patho- 
genic bacteria.  The  value  of  such  protective  inoculations  is 
demonstrated  in  the  treatment  against  small-pox  (Jenner), 
cholera,  plague  (Haffkine)  and  typhoid  (Wright  and  Semple). 
Pasteur's  inoculation  against  hydrophobia  is  on  the  same 
prindple.  "  Vaccines  "  are  also  used  as  a  method  of  treatment 
during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Sir  A.  Wright  and  others,  in 
recent  work  on  opsonins,  have  shown  that,  by  injecting  dead 
cultures  of  the  causal  agent  into  subjects  infected  with  the 
organism,  there  is  produced  in  the  body  fluids  a  substance 
(opsonin)  which  apparently  in  favourable  conditions  unites  with 
the  living  causal  iMCteria  and  so  sensitizes  them  that  they  are 
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subject,  mnd  put  beyood  dispute  the 

lirccliom  ate  liniply  local  maiiiftuaiioiu  m 
iwledge  of  the  bactetielagy  ol  Kt«FutDui 
kSectiotu  o(  boue  aod  Jointi,  inch  u  caiie*  and  geluisoui 
degcnentioD,  bai  ifaown  that  tbey  alao  an  tubnojlir  diicua — 
thai  is  to  uy,  diteaaa  due  to  the  pcoence  locally  o[  the  lubenle 
bicillas.  At  ■  very  eariy  period  II  oai  beld  by  Vtrchow  that  the 
luge  cheeay  inuia  Icaind  In  [ubereulais  of  tbe  lung  aie  to  be 
tegtfded  aj  pneuraonic  InfiltiKtloiu  of  the  aji-vcsiciei.  Tfaeii 
pneuiDDDic  nature  hai  been  amply  lubitantiated  in  later 
tinua^  they  an  now  regarded  limpLy  aa  evidence  ol  pneumonic 
reaction  lo  the  itimulua  oi  the  tubcide  bidllua.  The  caaeoui 
DHToaii  of  the  implicated  mail  of  hmg  liuue,  and  iodHd  of 
tuberelcs  gcnenlly,  i>  beld  10  be,  In  gnat  meature,  the  result 
ol  the  neciotic  in^uence  ol  the  aecRtioni  from  the  bacilliu. 
Tnbeiculai  pneumonia  may  thui  be  looked  upon  a*  comparahle 
to  pneumonia  eidlcd  by  any  other  qiedfic  agent. 

In  tbe  "  seventio  "  of  the  19th  century  feeling  ran  aomewhat 
high  over  the  rival  dodiina  -  concerning  the  origin  of  pua- 
CDipuactea,  Cohnbeim  tod  Ui  acboot  mainfainJTig  that  they  *ere 
derived  exdualvely  from  the  blood,  that  they  were  leucocytes 
■bicfa  had  emigrated  through  tha  WiJb  of  the  veasel)  and  neaped 
into  tbe  aurnmnding  tiuue-ipacti,  while  Strieker  and  hli  f  oUowera, 
although  not  denying  tbeit  origin  In  part  from  the  btood,  tnced 
them,  in  con^denble  proportion,  to  the  Gied  elementa,  neb  aa 
fibroui  tiuues  and  endothelia.  Our  preacnt-day  knovtedge 
prompt!  the  adaption  oi  a  middle  course  between  the  two  theories. 
'is  found  In  an  inflamed  part  are  undoubtedly 
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ne  fatty  and  to  die,  those  ceU)  derived  from  the 
fired  tissues  incline  more  to  organlration ;  the  latter  are.  In  fact, 

auppuialion  (fig,  is.  PI.  II.  and  figs.  31  and  31,  PI.  III.}.  (Wn- 
iution  and  healing  have  been  keenly  inquired  into,  with  result! 
which  seem  to  point  the  lesson  that  all  methods  of  healing  are 
to  be  regarded  aseitenaions  cI  the  catunl  phenomena  of  growth. 
Normal  cytology,  of  late,  has  become  a  science  ol  ilKlf ,  and  baj 
had  a  direct  bearing  upon  that  which  is  pathologicaL 

AC  no  time  has  lo  much  been  done  to  advance  our  knoiriedge 
of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  as  during  the  last  thirty  yean 
of  the  19th  centuly.  The  localiution  ol  function  In  the  cerebral 
and  in  the  cerebellar  cortei  bai  doubtleo  been  the  main  cause 
ol  this  piogitaa,  and  bai  proceeded  pm  faitu  with  an  extended 
Ouighl  into  the  stnictun  and  connerions  of  the  parts  concerned. 
Tbe  pathology  of  aphasia,  aa  worked  out  by  a  combination  of  the 
eiperimeatal,  the  paihological  and  tbe  anatomical  line)  of  Inquiry 
la  a  favourable  example  of  what  has  been  accomplished.  The 
origin,  nature,  and  propagation  of  neoplasms  ol  all  kinda, 
especially  of  those  which  are  malignant,  ace  engaging  much 
attention.  Much  UghC  has  been  thrown  upon  the  functions  and 
diseases  ol  the  blood-forming  tissues.  Tbe  origin  ol  the  corpus- 
cles, previously  a  matter  ol  to  much  difference  of  opinion,  is  now 
pretty  (airly  set  at  teat,  and  has  proved  the- key  to  the  Interpre- 
tation ol  tbe  pathology  of  many  diseaaa  of  the  blood,  such  as  the 
diSereat  formt  of  anaemia,  of  leucocylhaemia,  Ac 

It  la  targelv  to  reteuehea  on  the  bone  marrow  that  we  owe  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  dri^n  and  the  duulinlion  of  tbe  different 
cellular  elemeata  of  the  btood,  boib  eryrhrocyiea  or  red  corpuscle*. 
__*.* , — *  - -nular  leucocytes  or  while  cofpuiclei.   Whatever 
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been  drawn  to  be  ficqnenllv  excited  by  tbejire»ice  of  a  micnpltrte. 
The  vexed  queadon  tt  tbe  -ti-f^fa  ol  lEptnheria  'a,  now  a  tkig 
ol  tbe  past.  Quite  inespective  ef  the  oaiure  ol  the  anaioniial 
lesion,  tbe  EndlBgof  tbe  diphtheria  bacillui  on  the  pair  aflemd 
and  the  looculabilrtv  of  this  upoa  a  suiuAk;  Insh  sou  are  the  nil 
meana  by  irUcb  the  dlagnosla  can  be  made  cctiain. 

The  pan  played  by  the  thyroid  body  in  ibc  internal  ccovskt 
ol  the  organisa  has  also  received  nuKh  anentioq.     Tbe  riand 

evidently  eacrete^  or  at  any  rale  geM  rid  ol,  a  certain  1 '    ~ 

cl  a  proteid  nature,  which  otherwise  tends  10  acrun 
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[a  genrraL    The  tran^^Eation  ol  a  piece  of  liviiu  peAcrcas  iota 
Lbe  tuHjs  of  an  animal,  thui  lendived  artifidally  dabctK,  b  Bid 
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Pathology  b  the  ic 
whether  structural  or 

times  past  it  has  been  the  habit  to  look  upon  iu  ^ih«e  c 
as  lying  leally  within  that  o(  practical  medicine,  and  >>■ 
human  oedidne  more  particulariy;  as  something  •■■•'- 
tagged  on  lo  the  treatment  of  human  disease,  but  unwsnhy  d 
being  studied  foritaown  sake  as  a  branch  of  knowledge.  Sucks 
viewcanrecommenditself  toonly  thenamwcxt  ofmindv  A  bear- 
ing, and  of  course  an  essential  bearing  on  the  study  of  uedicioe.  i: 
must  always  have.  A  system  ol  medicine  reared  upon  anjafaiBg 
but  a  pathological  basis  would  be  unworthy  ot  ctHdlderaiica 
Yet  it  may  well  be  asked  whether  this  is  the  final  goal  to  be  Bamd 
at.  Our  starting-point  in  this,  as  in  all  depaitioeDti  af  faioleginl 
study,  must  be  the  biological  unit,  and  it  is  to  the  altentioss  ia 
which  this  ia  subject,  under  varying  condiliona  ol  nutrition  anJ 

Man  can  never  be  the  only  object  ol  appeal  In  this  incpiiry  The 
human  organism  is  far  too  complex  to  enable  ua  to  noderttaod 
the  true  significance  of  diseased  iBKCBes.  Om  noge  inal 
embrace  a  much  wider  area— moit  comprise,  in  UO.  all  livBI 
matter — if  we  are  ever  to  arrive  al  a  sdentilic  cooccptioo  bI  whsl 
disease  really  mean*.  Hence  not  only  must  the  study  of  out  nir- 
ject  Include  the  '<i«^»«**  peculiar  to  man  and  tbe  fai^io'  ■^'"^ 

be  held  equally  worthy  of  attention.  Modem  trwaict  ■ccns  w 
show  that  living  protoplasm,  wfaeiever  il  eiiata,  it  tnbjeci  ta 
certain  lawi  and  manifestt  Ilaelf  by  cenaln  pbcmmena,  ud  Ita 
theie  1>  no  hard  and  fast  line  belsreea  what  psnaib  i>  t^  two 
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Hi^dnww.  So  it  b  with  the  discAMd  conditiooi  to  wbich  it  is  a 
pccy:  there  is  a  wonderful  community  of  design,  if  the  term  may 
be  used  in  sudi  a  sense,  between  Uie  diseases  of  animals  and 
plnnta,  which  becomes  singularly  striking  and  instructive  the 
OKore  they  are  inquired  into.  Utilitarian,  or  perhaps  rather 
pnctical,  considerations  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  subject 
fvom  a  scientific  point  of  view — no  nx>re  so  than  the  science  of 
chemistry  has  to  do  with  the  art  of  the  manufacturing  chemist. 
TIk  practical  bearings  of  a  science,  it  will  be  granted,  are  simply, 
u  it  were,  the  summation  of  its  facts,  with  the  legitimate  con- 
dmions  from  them,  the  natural  application  of  the  data  ascer- 
tained, and  have  not  necessarily  any  direct  relationship  to  its 
pumut.  It  is  when  studied  on  these  lines  that  pathology  finds 
its  proper  place  as  a  department  of  biology.  Disease  as  an  entity 
— M  something  to  which  aU  living  matter  is  subject — ^is  what  t^e 
pathnlnpst  has  to  recognize  and  to  investigate,  and  the  practical 
^iplication  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  folbws  as  a  natural 


Since  pathology  is  the  scTence  <A  disease,  we  are  met  at  the 
my  threshold  by  the  question:  What  is  disease?  This  may 
best  be  answered  by  defining  what  we  understand  by 
Iwalth.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  a  healthy 
oiganism?  Our  ideas  upon  the  subject  are  purely 
arfaitrmry,  and  depend  i^Mm  our  everyday  experience.  Health  is 
rimply  tkai  amdUion  of  structure  and  function  wkick^  on  examna- 
Urnrn  if  a  si^fficient  number  of  exampUSf  we  find  to  be  commonest. 
The  tenn,  in  fact,  has  the  same  significance  as  "  the  normal." 
we  may  define,  accordingly,  as  any  departure  from  the 
standard  of  structure  or  function  of  a  tissue  or  organ.  If, 
for  instance,  we  find  that  instead  of  the  natural  jiumber  of  Mal- 
pighian  bodies  in  the  kidney  there  are  only  half  that  number, 
then  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  this  defect  represents  disease  of 
■tructure;  and  if  we  find  that  the  organ  is  excreting  a  new 
•nbstance,  such  as  albumen,  we  am  affirm  logically  that  its 
function  is  abnormaL  Once  grant  the  above  definition  of 
disease,  and  even  the  most  trivial  aberrations  from  the  normal 
must  be  regarded  as  diseased  conditions,  quite  irrespective  of 
whether,  when  structural,  they  interfere  with  the  function  of  the 
part  or  not.  Thus  an  abortive  supernumerary  finger  may  not 
Cause  much,  if  any,  inconvenience  to  the  possessor,  but  neverthe- 
less it  must  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  disease,  which,  trivial  as  it 
may  appear,  has  a  profound  meaning  in  phytogeny  and  ontogeny. 
CUusification. — From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  gathered  that 
the  problems  in  pathology  are  many-sided  and  require  to  be 
attacked  from  all  points  of  vantage;  and  the  subject  falls 
naturally  into  certain  great  divisions,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
[oUowing: — 

L  Morbid  anatomy. 

(a)  Naked-eye  or  macroscopic. 

(b)  Morbid  histology  or  microscc^)ic. 
n.  Pathological  physiology. 

m.  Pathogenesis. 
IV.  Aetiology. 
V.  Pathological  chemistry. 

The  term  "  pathogcnens  "  has  reference  to  the  generation  and 
development  ot  disease,  and  that  of  "  aetioloffy,"  in  its  present 
bearing,  has  to  do  with  its  causes.  The  use  of  the  term  "  patho- 
Ipgical  physiology  "  nuiy  at  first  appear  strange,  for  if  wc  define 
physiology  as  tne  sum  of  the  normal  functions  of  the  body  or 
oreanism,  it  may  be  hard  to  see  how  there  can  be  a  physiology 
which  is  pathological.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  and  in  this  sense,  that  if  we  start  with  a  diseased  organ 
as  our  subject  of  inquiry,  we  can  quite  properly,  and  without 
committing  a  solecism,  treat  of  the  functions  of  that  organ  in  terms 
of  Its  diacaaed  state. 

Intlitences  Wokkimo  for  Evn.  upon  the  Okcanisic 
(i)  lialnuHtion.-^Wben  the  blood  supply  is  entirely  cut  off 
fitnn  a  tissue  the  tissue  dies,  and  in  the  act  of  dying,  or  after- 
wards, it  suffers  certain  alterations  dependent  upon  its  sur- 
nrandings.  Thus,  when  the  circulation  to  an  external  part  is 
ibfltructed  completely,  as  in  the  case  of  a  limb  where  the  main 
Utoy  has  bea  ooduded  and  where  the  anastomatic  communi- 


cations have  not  lofficed  to  continue  the  supply  of  blood,  the  part 
becomes  gangrenous  (fig.  24,  PI.  II.) ;  that  is  to  say,  it  dies  and  falls 
a  prey  to  the  organisms  which  excite  putrefaction,  just  as  would 
happen  to  any  other  dead  animal  tissue  were  it  unconnected 
with  the  body.  Fermentative  changes  are  set  up  in  it,  character- 
ized by  the  evolution  of  gas  and  the  formation  of  products  of 
suboxidation,  some  of  which,  being  volatile,  account  for  the 
characteristic  odourT  In  the  formation  of  these  the  tissues 
break  down,  and  in  course  of  time  lose  their  characteristic 
histological  features.  The  blood  suffers  first;  its  pigment  is 
dissolved  out  and  soaks  into  the  surroundings,  imparting 
to  them  the  pink  hue  so  diagnostic  of  commencing  gangrene. 
Musde  and  white  fibrous  tissue  follow  next  in  order,  while 
elastic  tissue  and  bone  are  the  last  to  show  signs  of  dis- 
integration. The  oil  separates  from  the  fat-cells  and  is  found 
lying  free,  while  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved  as  one  of  the 
products  of  putrefaction  reacts  upon  the  iron  of  the  blood  and 
throws  down  a  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  iron,  which  in  course 
of  time  imparts  to  the  limb  a  range  of  colour  commencing  in 
green  and  terminating  in  black. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  limb  is  kept,  no  doubt,  favours 
and  hastens  the  natural  prottss  of  destruction,  so  that  putre- 
faction shows  itself  sooner  than  would  be  the  case  with  a  dead 
tissue  removed  from  the  body  and  kept  at  a  lower  temperature. 
Nevertheless,  gangrene  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  (Ae  putre- 
factive fermentation  of  an  animal  tissue  stiU  attacked  to  the  body. 
If  the  amount  of  liquid  contained  in  the  tissue  be  small  in  quantity 
the  part  mummifies,  giving  rise  to  what  is  known  as  "dry 
gangrene."  If  the  dead  part  be  protected  from  the  ingress  of 
putrefactive  organisms,  however,  it  separates  from  that  which  is 
living  without  the  ordinary  evidences  of  gangrene,  and  is  then 
known  as  an  "  aseptic  slough."  *  Should  the  portion  of  tissue 
deprived  of  its  circulation  be  contained  in  an  internal  organ,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  where  the  obstruction  in  the  artery  is  due  to 
embolism,  it  becomes  converted  into  what  is  known  as  an 
"  infarction."  These  infarcts  are  most  common  in  organs 
provided  with  a  terminal  circulation,  such  as  prevails  in  the 
kidney  and  spleen.  The  terminal .  branches  of  the  arteries 
supplying  these  organs  are  usually  described  as  not  anastomosing 
but  many,  if  not  all,  of  Cohnhdm's  end-arteries  have  minute 
collateral  channels;  which,  however,  are  usually  insufficient  to 
completely  compensate  for  the  blocking  that  may  occur  in  these 
arteries,  therefore,  when  one  of  them  is  obstructed,  the  area 
irrigated  by  it  dies  from  malnutrition.  Being  protected  from 
the  ravages  of  the  organisms  which  induce  putrefaction,  however, 
it  does  not  become  gangrenous;  it  is  only  where  the  obstructing 
agent  contains  these  organisms  that  a  gangrenous  slough  follows, 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  contaminating  organisms  being  of  a  suppur* 
ative  variety,  ends  in  the  formation  of  a  so-called  "  pyaemic 
abscess,"  followed  by  rapid  dissolution  of  the  dead  tissue  (fig. 
34,  PI.  II.).  In  ordinary  circumstances,  where  the  artery  is  ob- 
structed by  an  agent  free  from  such  organismal  contamination, 
the  part  becomes  first  red.  This  is  due  to  intense  engorgement 
of  the  vesscb  brought  about  through  these  minute  existing 
collateral  channels  and  results  in  a  peripheral  congested  zone 
round  the  infarct.  There  may  be  haemorrhage  from  these 
vessels  into  the  tissues.  This  collateral  supply  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  keep  up  the  proper  flow  of  blood  through  the  part  the 
veins  tend. to  become  thrombosed,  thus  increasing  the  engorge- 
ment. The  central  part  of  the  obstructed  area  very  soon  under- 
goes degenerative  changes,  and  rapidly  becomes  decolourized. 
This  necrosed  area  forms  the  pale  infarct.  Absorption  of  this 
infarcted  zone  is  carried  on  by  means  of  leucocytes  and  other 
phagocytic  cells,  and  by  new  blood-vessels.  If  absorption  be  not 
complete  the  mass  undergoes  caseation  and  becomes  surrounded 
by  a  capsule  of  fibrous  tissue — being  sharply  cut  off  from  the 
healthy  tissue. 

Where  the  malnutrition  is  the  effect  of  poorness  in  the  quality 
of  the  blood,  the  results  are  of  course  more  widespread.  The 
muscles  suffer  at  an  early  period:  they  fall  off  in  bulk,  and  later 
suffer  from  fatty  degeneration,  the  heart  being  probably  the  first 
muscle  to  give  way.    Indeed,  all  tissues  when  under-nourished. 


A  put  deprivdl  of  iu  uturml  Dcn>t-<nt»1y  looiier  or  bin- 
nlFen  Iiwb  -the  cStcu  of  raOnunrilioii.  Vfbin  ibt  iibcminui 
nerve  b  divided  (Mijendic),  or  whtn  iu  nnt  ii  compmHO  injuri- 
DuilVi  Hy  by  e  tubercuUr  (uioour,  Uk  mmea  bcfiiu  ed  dww 
p^U  of  ukention,  which.  inmuiiliE  in  area,  may  briiia  Bbout 
total  diflDtrgrvtion  of  the  tyebaU.  The  rmrllHt  ihlerpRtaiian  put 
upon  tliia  apninnt  ma  that  the  trophic  iifluenoe  of  the  hive 
baving  b«D  witbdnirn.  tlic  tiaiue  failed  to  aouriih  itielf.  and  thai 
deEncntion  naued  aaa  CDueqneHc.  llw  Bubaequent  eaperinienta 
of^ncn.  Senrtleben,  and,  mon  lately,  of  Tunier,  Deem  to  iliox 
that  U  tb«  vyeball  be  protected  from  tlie  icnpingemeiit  of  (orei£ii 
pviida,  4A  acddent  to  which  it  ia  liable  owini  to  ita  elate  of 
■  oaeat^iia.  tlie  ulceration  may  be  varded  oB  indefinitely,     if 

x  cycbaQ  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  no  ortuum  be  admitted 


kept  perfectly  clean  and 
de  then  ulcention  Till  nc 


.  --rr-i  -r - -f™  1"™  the  evidence  ii 

ontradictoty.    Still,  then  an  facta  which,  for  Mnt  o 

«  vniee  explanation,  wc  an  almott  bound  to  conclude  an  to  tx 
aecoBnted  lor  on  the  dinct  oetvc-contnl  theory.  The  commoi 
wkly  of  bed-eon  ia  the  mult  of  continuoua  pmaun  on  aw 
imtaiiDn  of  the  tldn,  the  vitality  and  nutini  power  of  which  u 

IciiKnd  by  *  leaion  of  the  twd  eutti "  -^ "■= '■■  ■ 

the  >Un  affected.    The  aculo  bed-K 


bd  nnatinf  pm 


paraiyied  bmb  often  faili  to  unite. 

._  . ..     .,        ■  Bound  linb  uoitea  nadiiy,  and  an 

ulcenled  lurfacv  on  n  pnntyaed  tinb  lEunra  little  healiof  reaction. 
A  Bllvary  jriand  dcfcncntea  when  ita  nerve-aupply  la  cut  off ;  and 
■he  nervealeadii«  up  to  the  lymmetrleal  aUwfia  in  Raynaud'! 
diKaae  have  been  lound  in  an  advanced  atate  of  degencialion 
(AfOeek  and  Wi^eswonh).  It  ii  lint  a  queadoo.  however.  whelWr. 
even  in  iutanca  >uch  aa  these,  the  nutritional  future  nuy  not  be 
(■plained  upon  the  awmptkin  id  urithdrawalof  the  local  vaaonuior 
conlrol.  Then  aeenu  to  be  little  doubt,  nocwitlmandinf.  that 
one  of  the  chief  lupcliona  ^  the  nerv^  cell  la  that  of  the  piapa|atkrn 
of  a  trophic  inBucnce  alonf  ila  txnn.  When  n  nerve-trunk  ^ 
•eparaled  from  it*  ccntt^  connexien.  the  diatal  pcrtioD 

a  iiaie  of  fatty  dmncraiion  (Walleriar •■ —  '•~ 

That  ipecial  trophic  nctvea.  howtvec, 
Kcini  to  be  a  myth.    It  i*  m\-^ 

tiaauc  rF^lale  thereby  the  metaboliar 


:ly.  and 


expanded  (Yount). 

Otawi. — The  effect  ot  overwork  upon  u  organ  or  liuue 
vaiiei  in  accardaoce  with  (o)  the  paniculu  organ  or  (issue 
csncemcd,  (t)  the  amount  of  nouriihment  conveyed  to  it,  and 
(f)  the  power  of  aaaimilation  poaiesed  by.  ita  cells.  In  (he  case 
of  muscle,  if  the  available  nourishment  be  sufficient.  And  if  the 
power  of  tujmilation  of  the  muscle  ceils  remain  unimpaired,  its 
bulk  incieaMl,  that  is  to  say,  it  becomes  hypertrophied. 

It  may  be.  advisable  to  define  exactly  what  is  meant  hy 
"  hypertrophy,"  »» the  term  ia  often  used  in  a  loose  and  insignifi- 
cant icnac-  Mere  enlargement  of  an  organ  docs  not  imply  (hat 
it  is  in  a  stale  of  bypertisphy,  lor  some  of  the  largeat  organs  met 
with  in  motbid  anatamy  are  in  a  condition  of  extreme  atrophy. 
Some  organs  are  subject  to  enlargement  from  depoailion  wi(hin 
them  of  a  foreign  substance  (amyloid,  fat,  &c.).  This,  It  need 
faoidly  be  said,  has  nothing  to  do  with  hypertrophy.  The  term 
hypertrophy  ia  used  when  (he  individual  (issue  elements  become 
biner  to  meet  the  demands  of  greater  functional  letivily;  hyper- 
plasia, if  then  ia  an  increase  in  the  number  of  tbeae  elemeoOi 


d^ormans,  acromegaly,  myxoedenu,  &c  The  cDocnxKuly  long 
teeth  sometimes  found  in  rodents  also  are  not  due  to  hypcrtivphy . 
as  (hey  on  normally  endowed  with  rapid  growth  to  companate 
for  the  eonstant  uid  npid  attrition  which  takes  place  fnMn  the 
oppoicd  teeth.  Should  one  of  these  teeth  be  de*Uoycd  Ibc 
Oi^w«ed  one  loses  iU  oaLunl  means  of  attiiiioo  and  beeotoet 
a  remarkable,  curved  tuak-like  elongatian.  The  naib  of  the 
fingers,  oi  the  hair  of  the  tafy  may  grow  to  an  encnnoin  length 
if  not  (timmed. 


ibslrui 


outfiow 


of  work  on  (he  walls,  In  order  to  ovnnimc  the  mixtancc, 
imittent  strain,  acting  on  the  muKk  cells,  stimulates 
enlarge  and  proUletale,  fig.  i8,  PL  II.,  and  gives  rise  to 
adaptive  hypertrophy.  Should  there  be  much  ka*  cj  tissue  of  an 
organ,  the  cells  of  the  remaining  part  will  enkaige  and  undergo 
an  active  proliferation  (hyperplasia)  to  that  it  may  be  made  up  to 
the  original  amount.  Or  agam.  in  the  oic  of  paired  organs,  if 
one  be  removed  by  operation,  or  destroyed  by  diKase,  tbe  other 
al  once  undertakes  to  cany  on  the  functions  of  both.  To  do  so  a 
genera!  enlaigement  takes  place  tmlH  it  may  reach  tbe  aixe  and 
weight  equal  to  the  ori^nalpair.  TUs  is  knows  a*  campeniatoij 
hypertrophy. 
E^mples  of  pbysialoEical  hypertfophy  an  fbqod  in  the  oniies. 
Item  and  mamouiy  glandi.  when  Ihne  is  an  incimed  funnkwal 
ctivity  nquired  at  toe  period  of  jprntarion.     Loai  hypertrophy 


the  thkckeniflgson  the  akin  <rf  tlv  nr 

-' lent  of  the  muH^es  ■■  the  «..,.-. 

of  the  btickiaith  ia  the  mull  o 
■'■"  "  ~  irretpondinf  in 


cUned  BBabnormoL 
kve  a  series  of  retrograde  protxuia  tn  ottan 

are  usually  charoctetiied  by  a  pcogmsiit 
which  may  even  end  4D  their  conqilete  dis- 
appearance (fig.  ig,  PL  II,}.  This  wasting  may  be  geaeral  gc 
loral— continuously  from  the  embryonic  period  Ihse  ia  tbii 
utiual  pmccsa  of  displacement  and  decay  of  tissues  going  on  ia 
the  growing  oiganiam.  Tlie  functions  of  tlie  thymus  glaad  bcgia 
to  cease  after  the  second  year  from  birth.  The  gland  thca 
slowly  ■>irinVt  uid  nndcTgocs  obsotptioiL    From  atrophy  of 

teeth,  the"  milk  teeth  "  in  children  become  loose  and  are  call  ofL 
The  ovaries  show  atrophic  changes  after  tbe  menopaase.  In  dd 
age  there  is  a  natural  wearing  out  of  the  elements  of  Ik  variini 
tissues.    Their  physiolo^cal  activities  gradually  fail  owing  (a  the 


A  by  olmphy  bI  ihc 
opuc  nerves  (ne  tissue*  m  a  stump  oi  on  ampuiared  Umb  ahm 
s(rophic  changes;  a  paralysed  limb  from  kngdisiiic  sbowa  bw^ 
wasiingi  and  one  finds  at  great  depths  of  tke  aea  Gsbes  an^ 
marine  animals,  which  have  almoal  completely  lost  Iha  sapd 


X  able  to  overtake  them.     As  tb 
become  more  and  more  unabk  ts 
metabolism.    Thtt  physsokcial 
wasting  is  termed  senile  atrophy. 

General  atrophy  or  emadalion  is  brought  abOBt  by  tbe  tEBi0 
being  entirely  or  partially  deprived  of  nudiment,  as  in  slarvaliiA, 
or  in  malignant,  tubercular,  and  o(het  discax*  of  tbe  alimpiury 
system  which  intcrfcn  with  the  proper  ingestion,  digestkra  a 
absorption  of  food  materioL    The  toxic  acIioBS  pcodaced  ia 

parasites  largely  aid  in  produdog  degeneration,  ""*^^^ll^l^tl  asd 
atrophy. 
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of  the  ipimllF.  EVATT: 
The  cytat)biin  ol 


__..,  ,_,  ^.,  .,~^ —a — Htnctioii'ii^ieTe.    \ 

Ditovi  11  mbout  la  ulu  place,  ihey  eepanEe  into  one  anolbct  anu 
poH  to  Ibe  pol«  of  Ihe  nucleui,  tonniiiE  the  Achromatfc  tpindk. 
Alter  the  dinikiii  ud  cleavate  ot  the  chninwioiiiei  o(  the  oriiiiul 
n.irtHia  liiu*  rattn  place  they  peu  from  the  equator  to  tKe  polem 
tnfting  theniKlvet  doee  to  the  icpiratedteptro- 

.H^  w,v~p „>.,.  ibecell  now  undeiyiee  Jiviiion  in  a  line  between 

the  two  daughin  nucid-  When  conpieic  Hpaiaiion  hai  laken  place. 

perTect  ccU-unil.  Sone  palhotof^icnl  olLa,  anch  at  the  eiant-celts 
of  lumoun.  of  bone,  and  tluHe  of  tubtrde.  are  potyouckated :  in 

The  only  evidence  we  have  In  salholiiiy  i4  Inbwatnctiiret  In  which 
apparently  a  diffeientiation  into  ccH-body  and  auclcua  doct  not 
eiiil.  la  in  the  cSK  of  bacteria,  but  theo  then  cornea  the  quotlon 
whethei  tbey  nuy  not  poHeea  diromatln  diKiibuted  thrciiig[h  tbcir 
aubitancc,  in  the  form  of  metachromatic  polnta,  aa  ia  the  caae  in 
aome  Inlmoria  CTivchekcefa,  Gnibcr), 

Although  the  methoda  of  cetl-dlvWon  prevailing  In  normal 
atructurct  an  maintained  generally  in  thoee  whkh  are  pathological. 
yet  certain  modJficatloflt  of  tbeae  methods  are  more  notkeabk 
IB  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  Thui  in  the  neoplaamata  direct 
cclt-dlvbion  ia  nore  the  rale  than  In  healthy  parte.  In  actively 
growing  neoplaainata,  cettainly,  the  indirect  method  prevail* 
bcgely.  but  Kemi  to  go  on  aide  by  aide  with  the  diiect. 

A  cnriout  and  intemting  modification  of  the  indiiect  method, 
hnown  aa  "  avynunetrical  diviuon,"  occura  frequently  in  epithclio- 

number  of  chromoaomea  pawing  over  to  each  of  the  d^ughfer  nuclei, 
ao  thai  one  may  become  hypocnromatiCi  the  oth^  hypcrchromaric. 
When  Ihii  happena  the  rciultirg  cleavage  ol  the  rytoplai9i  and 
nucleui  ia  alto  unroual.    Several  explanationi  have  been  given  of 


Fig-  1. — Aiynrnidrical  diailer. 
„   ).— Tnpolac  diviucu  is  which  the  qJitting  of  Che  loopa  haa 

„   4.— TetrapoUr  kaiyolunesi. 


anded  body  in  the  ce 


id  chronialolyiit;  lb*  luge 


.— Polynueleatcd  ce 


H  ft, — Eigmeuled  cell  with  RiCinf  nucleua.  The  altnctiDn-inhen 
and  centroaome  lie  in  the  cyloplavu  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Bucleui. 

M   9. — Hypertrophic  nucleoluB, 

h  ia--^Larse  ceu  with  *  aingic  nucleus;  nncleoQ  in  a  atate  id 

„  II.— Huitinuclealed  giant<illi  the  Docld  mall  and  pnduccd 

„  13. — Karyokinetic  figure,  the  one  ccntnyome  much  larxer  than 

„  13.— CeUinpnxeaaofkanalunetlcdiviiioairithreteDtioiiaf  ibe 
■iiclH])iiadiiriiglhedi^~"~~ 


„  14^-OIviika  of  tha  iMclealai 


ition  al  nuclear  plate 

dongated.  and  Its  lonaiat  nKoauremen 

Hea  Im  tbcdfaectloB  cdllw  equatorial  plant  of  the  nucleui 
4viiiaa  of  the  udeolDt  by  eloDflatioji,  CDUUiictioni  am 
tquilatenl  dlvltfoa  of  tbe  b'"' — 


without  any  evidence  of  divia 


>.  lo.'-MDltiple  dinct  division  of  the  nvcleua. 

..  ao.— Nail.like  nixleolua. 

..  ti.— Ftatmentatlon  of  tbe  nucleua. 


luatoiial  depieanon  having  abowo  itaeif  in  the  ceD-body. 
mea  the  equatorial  s5epie*t>on  faih  entirely,  and  the  Kpniaf 
■one  vegetable  cclla,  take*  place  ihrongh  the  ajoAructis 
'll.plite.  ^ninnuclear  plcniic*  are  not  uxially  found  in 

Kleb*  and  Hanieinann.  and  in  those  of  lubcnlc  by  Baumi 


Refak  or  Iniuuts 
He  pan  of  the  tiuuea.  azid  fli 


the  ill  eBecIi  of  ir 


m  or  injuiy,  to  get  rid  c^  tlkc  ca 


followed  by  tiptir.  and  bolb  Ibe  deslinclivc  and  Rpaiaiivt 
changFt  lie,  ta  a  ride,  cUtaified  under  tbe  teim  inlUmmalion. 
The  iniluts  may  be  bacteria  and  (bcic  tadsa,  at  tbey  may  be 
mecbajucnl,  chemical  or  thermic. 

We  do  not  now  conciu*  with  the  old  view  that  inftaminiiion 
waa  eiuntially  an  injurioua  proceaa;  rather  do  we  look  upon  it 
aa  beneficial  to  the  organism.  In  tbe  vaiitHU  rcactioDS  of  ibe 
tiasuea  a^nst  the  eiciting  caus?  of  the  injury  we  ace  a  atrikioc 
eumpic  of  a  beautifully  organiacd  plan  of  attui  and  dcicDce  on 
the  part  of  Ibe  ocganiim. 

In  some  of  the  infective  canditiom  tbe  conflict  toitifies  the 
oijiniiin  acaioK  fuiun  ttiackaol  the  same  natuR.  u  toi  eiampJe 
in  tbe  immunity  following  many  of  Ibe  acute  infective  discaxi. 
This  Required  immunity  it  brought  about  by  the  dniriopara 
of  I  protective  body  i>  a  raull  of  the  sUuggte  o<  tbe  cdls  and 
fiuidi  of  the  body  with  the  invading  bactetia  and  Ibcir  toiiB. 
This  resisUnce  may  be  moie  or  lea  permanent.  If  the  invi- 
aion  'a  due  to  a  pus-producing  micro-organism  which  settles  ia 
some  local  pan  ol  the  body,  the  reauli  is  an  abicaa  (fig.  j^ 
PI.  U.h 

^t«tini.--One  on  easily  denanitli  ale  aM  the  adioBa  and  reaciioM 

a: .1 1  .L :..,^    1,^,    ,l,„j,„^ 


immediate  ndgbbouibooL  Tbeae  nicnH9fgaiusi&*  having  foEod 
In  the  tiasuea  everything  favoumble  for  their  needa.  rapidly  moki^ 
ud  very  soDfl  produce  serious  resoltL  At  this  point  one's  atiemvfl 
is  focused  OB  the  weodetful  leactioaa  pnssisml  by  the  ^alik> 
[iiaue*  to  combat  thfitt  evQ  infloeflce^ 

In  a  very  short  period — srithin  thm  or  four  hours  after  infectHSr— 
then  appears  to  have  been  a  mesKEe  conveyed  to  tbe  defewWrso'  the 
liody  both  as  la  ibe  point  of  ailac\  and  the  nature  <J  (he  isvasa. 

Ibe  firs  move  to  neutnliie  the  maJiin  vffms.    Wefii^  at 


.  eatiemely  phago^^  to  tlioe  bacteria.     At  tl 
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the  oofideitMtioa  of  the  fibroot  hndnae  and  the  duappearance 
of  the  cellular  character  of  the  granulatioa  tissue.  Thus  is  formed 
in  the  damaged  area  a  permanent  tissue  known  as  scar  tissue 
(fig,  35,  PL  itlX 

Twosis. — ^Where  m  dironic  inflammatory  process  has  taken 
possession  of  an  organ,  or,  let  us  say,  has  been  located  in  periosteum 
or  othar  fibrous  put,  there  is  a  ^cat  tendency  to  the  production 
of  cicatricial  fibrous  tissue  in  mass.    Thus  it  is  laid  down  in  large 

auantlty  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  kidney  or  lung,  and  reacts  upon 
liese  organs  bv  contracting  and  indudns  atrophy.  The  term 
**  drrhosu  "  or  "  fibrosis  **  is  usually  applied  to  such  a  condition  of 
organs  (figs.  36  and  37,  PL  IV.},  that  of  *'  sclerosis  .'*  is  used  when  such 
a  deposition  of  fibrous  tissue  oocun  within  the  central  nervous  svstem. 
GuIIand  Sutton  asserted  that  in  particular  states  of  body,  ana  more 
especially  in  the  condition  associated  with  cirrhotic  kidney,  such  a 
fibrosis  becomes  general,  running  as  they  alleged  it  does,  along 
the  adventitia  of  arteries  and  spreading  to  their  capillaries.  They 
supposed  that  it  was  accompamed  by  a  peculiar  hyaline  thickening 
of  the  arterial  wall,  usually  of  the  tunica  intima,  and  hence  they 
termed  the  supposed  disused  state  *' arterio<apillary  fibrosis,'* 
and  gave  the  fibrous  substance  the  name  "  hyaline-fibroid.'*  They 
held  that  the,  cirrhotic  kidney  is  simply  a  local  manifestation  of  a 

Sneral  fibrous  disease.    Their  theory,  however,  has  fallen  into 
ifavour  (rf  late  years. 

TuicoxTBS  OR  New  Gkowths 

The  various  definitions  of  the  term  "new  growth'*  leave 
OS  with  a  definite  conception  of  it  as  a  new  fonnation  of  tissue 
which  appears  to  originate  and  to  grow  independently.  We 
have  already  compared  the  body  to  a  social  community,  each 
constituent  element  of  which — the  cell— lives  its  own  life  but 
subordinates  its  individuality  to  the  good  of  the  whole  organism. 
The  essential  characteristic  of  a  new  growth  b  that  this  sub- 
ordination is  lost  and  the  tissue  elements,  freed  from  the  normal 
mutual  restraint  of  their  interdependence,  give  way  to  an 
abnormal  growth.  All  the  hypotheses  about  the  causation  of 
new  growths  seek  to  explain  the  secret  of  this  individuality  or 
"  autonomy,"  as  they  recognize  that  the  mystery  of  the  origin 
of  the  great  majority  of  tumours  would  be  solved  if  we  could 
trace  how  or  why  the  tissue  elements  in  which  they  develop  first 
took  on  this  abnormal  growth. 

Tumours  are  divided  into  two  main  groups^— innocent  and 
malignant.  These  di£Fer  only  in  degree  and  there  is  no  hard  and 
fast  line  between  them.  Innocent  tumours  are  usually  sharply 
defined  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  show  no  tendency  to 
spread  into  them  or  to  pass  by  means  of  lymphatics  and  blood- 
vessels to  neighbouring  parU  (fig.  38,  PI.  IV.).  Malignant 
tumours,  on  the  other  hand,  invade  the  sdjacent  tissues  and  pass 
by  lymphatics  and  blood  vessels  to  distant  parts,  where  they  set 
up  secondary  growths  (fig.  39,  PL  IV.). 

Tumours  appear  to  arise  spontaneously,  i.e.  without  evident 
cause;  they  may  develop  in  association  with  prolonged  irritation 
or  injury  (later  referred  to  in  more  detail).  To  heredity,  as  an 
indirect  or  predisposing  cause,  has  probably  been  assigned  too 
great  importance,  and  the  many  facts  brought  forward  of  the 
relative  frequency  of  cancer  in  members  of  one  family  only 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  tissue-resistance  of  certain  famines 
is  lowered. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  still  before  us  the  question,  what  is 
the  essential  cause  of  tumours  (q.v.)  ?  This,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  pathology,  is  being  attacked  by  many  able  workers, 
who  are  all  striving  from  different  standpoints  toeluadate  the  nature 
oi  these  new  formations,  which  spring  from  the  normal  tissues  in 
which  they  develop  and  which  tney  destroy.  In  spite  of  all  the 
valuable  research  work  that  has  been  done  within  the  last  few  years, 
the  essential  cause  of  new  srowths  still  remains  unknown. 

To  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund  in 
England,  and  to  investigators  in  other  countries,  are  due  the  present 
day  scientific  efforts  made  to  systematise  investigation  and  clear 
away  many  of  the  hypothetical  speculations  that  have  gathered 
round  this  most  difficult  subject.  Their  investigations  on  cancers 
found  in  the  lower  animals,  and  the  successful  transplantation  of 
such  erowths  into  a  new  host  of  the  same  species  (mice  and 
rats),  have  greatly  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  this 
disease. 

Many  of  the  hypotheses  of  the  past  put  forward  to  explain  cancer 
must  be  discarded,  in  view  of  the  facU  brought  to  light  by  the 
comparative  and  experimental  research  of  recent  times.  According 
to  the  hypothesis  01  Waldeyer  and  Thiersch  there  is  perfect  equi- 
librium between  the  normal  epithelium  and  its  supporting  structure, 
the  connective  tissue^  but  with  advaadog  age  thjs  balance  is  upset 


owing  to  the  connective  tissoe  graddally  losiiv  its  restxainiag 
power.  The  epithelial  cells  are  then  able  to  pass  frcHn  their  Domul 
position,  in  consequence  of  which  they  prolilerate  and  at  the  same 
rime  revert  to  a  more  primitive  type«f  ceU.  In  thia  way  they  give 
rise  to  a  malignant  new  growth. 

Cohnheim's  hypothesis  of  "embryonic  lesidacs**  provides 
that  early  in  the  development  of  the  embryo  some  of  the  cdU,  or 
gnHips  of  cells,  are  separated  from  their  organic  cootinnity  during 
the  various  findings  that  take  place  in  the  aaivcly  gnming  embr>o. 
The  separated  cells  become  intermingled  with  otner  tissue  elemLiitt 
amongst  whkh  they  lie  dormant  with  their  inherent  power  of 
proliferation  in  abeyance.  At  a  later  date  in  the  life  of  the  indhridual. 
by  some  unknown  srimuli,  they  resume  their  active  power  at 
proliferadon  and  so  give  rise  to  new  growths. 

The  "  dssue-tension  '*  hypothcsb  of  Ribbert  is  a  combinatioa 
of  the  two  foregoing.  He  holds  that  new  growths  arise,  both  bcfoie 
birth  or  at  any  subsequent  period  of  life,  by  the  separatioii  of  ceUs 
or  clumps  of  celb  from  their  normal  position,  and  that  in  health 
there  is  a  balance  between  the  various  tissues  and  tissue  clemrats 
regulated  by  what  he  calls  the  **  tissue-tension  "  of  the  part,  vc  that 
cells  or  groups  of  cells  have  a  restraining  power  oa  one  another 
which  prevents  any  physiological  over-acrivity. 

From  whatever  cause  the  resisring  power  of  the  tttsoe  dements 
is  thus  weakened,  the  invasion  of  oUier  tissue  elements  is  then 
allowed  to  take  place.  These  being  freed  from  the  normal  inhibiting 
power  of  the  neighbouring  dements,  multiply  and  go  oa  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  growth.  Accofdinff  to  Ribbert  it  b  the  isolatioa. 
together  with  the  latent  capacity  of  isolated  odb  for  qn''Tft'tfd 
poliferation,  that  gives  rise  to  new  growths. 
^  Hansemann's  "  anapiasia  "  hypothesis  seeks  tn  find  as  explaia- 
tion  of  the  formation  of  new  growths  in  the  absence  of  the  histo- 
logical differentiadon  of  the  cell  associated  with  a  ctMiP^nMi^ifn 
increase  in  its  proliferadve  power  and  a  suspeniioii,  or  lossh  of  its 
functional  activity. 

The  greater  the  decree  of  anapiasia  the  mote  the  tnmoar  cells  cb»> 
form  in  character  and  appearance  to  the  embrvonic  type  of  cell  and 
the  more  malignant  b  the  new  growth.  A  simple  fibroma  b  a  gro«tb 
composed  of  fully  formed  fibrous  tissue  (fig.  ao,  PL  IV.).  The  anall 
round  celled  sarcoma  b  a  malignant  grmrtli,  and  b  composed  of 
the  primidve  type  of  cdl  that  goes  to  form  fibrous  tisaue  (fig.  41, 

Then  we  have  Beard's  "germ<ell**  hypothesis^  in  whidi  be 
holds  that  many  of  the  germ-cdb  in  the  growing  embryo  fafl  to 
reach  their  proper  position — the  generative  area*— and  settle  do<*a 
and  become  quiescent  in  some  somadc  tissue  of  the  cmbryow  They 
may  at  some  later  date  become  acdve  in  some  way,  and  so  gnv 
rise  to  a  cellubr  prdiferation  that  may  imitate  the  stzvctate  m 
which  they  grow,  so  giving  rise  to  new  growths^ 

Some  workers  regard  certain  appearances  in  dividing  oeOa  foasd 
in  cancer  as  evidence  of  a  reversion  of  the  somatic  cdl  to  tht  grnn- 
ccU  type  (heterotypical),  otherwise  found  oidy  in  the  procen  whkh 
results  in  the  formadoa  of  an  embryo.  These  appearances 
probably  due  to  a  pathdogical  mitosb,  commonly  found  in 
in  which  there  b  an  irregular  diminution  in  the  number  of 
somes;  some  are  cast  out  and  become  degenerated  or  aa 
over  to  one  of  the  daughter  cdls,  leaving  a  reduced  number  ia'^the 
other,  and  thus  give  rise  to  asymmetrical  mitosis. 

From  the  hbtological  examination  of  tumour  cdla  there  m 
no  evidence  to  show  that  they  resemble  the  protosoal  iuiicdla!ar 
organisms  in  occasionally  passin^r  through  a  sexual  process  of  re> 
producdon,  ic  that  nuclear  conjugation  betwcea  cdla  ever  takes 
place. 

In  recent  years  the  successful  experimental  transplaataticM  d 
new  growthsL  occurring  ^oradically  in  white  mice  and  lata.  ikd 
animus  of  the  same  species,  has  thrown  a  fresh  light  on  all  the 
features  of  malignant  growths.  From  these  cx^criincsita  it  s 
shown  that  cells  taken  from  these  growths  and  introduced  irza 
animals  of  the  same  BpKX»  give  rise  to  a  cancerous  growth,  wb?« 
cdls  have  acQuired  unlimited  powers  of  proliferatioa.  Tbcv  aic 
direct  lineal  descendants  of  the  cdls  introduced,  and  are  n  b» 
way  formed  from  the  tissue  ceUs  of  the  host  in  which  they  are  pLs.:nl 
and  grow. 

Not  only  b  this  true  of  epithdial  cdls,  but  the  cxmacctive  txBc«>^ 
cdls  of  the  supporting  structure  of  cancerous  growth,  after  re|Ma  '  i 
transplantation,  may  become  so  altered  that  a  gradual  evoljt  - 
of  apparently  normal  connective  tissue  into  sarcomatoas  doaecu 
takes  place,  these  giving  rise  to  "  mixed  tumours.**  TV 
sarcomatous  development  may  even  completely  outgrow  t* 
epithelial  elements  and  so  form  and  contmue  to  grofv  as  m  psar 
sarcoma. 

The#.fact  that  it  b  possible  to  pn^)agate  these  cdb  oC  oae  a^rJ 
for  years  in  other  animals  of  the  same  species,  withcxit  any  1<^  <i 
their  vqretative  vitalit)r,  sug^^ests  that  this  continued  wrowtb  e 
kept  up  oy  a  growth-stimuUting  substance  present  in  tae  t»^9C 
species  of  animal;  this  substance,  however,  has  not  Use  powtr  .i 
transforming  the  normal  tissue  into  a  cancerous  one. 

Henscr.  ficncke,  Adami,  Marchand  and  others  haw«  ^5«  ;«t 
forward  hypotheses  to  account  for  the  origin  of  ne^  CK:^^bk 
These  observers  maintain  that  the  cdls  from  sonne  caiSBe  lose.  « 
may  never  have  bad  devekipedL  their  f uoctioaal 
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an  infective  pnEcu.     Many 

la  cAnccTDui  sTDwibB,  incUif...^   _... 

bat   the   innutnFnblr   ■ttrtnptl   made 

Iflfflctivc  ouniim  have  »U  completely  failciL 


tn  chemica].  by  iikU  can  fi\ 
nuy  mvicly  act  Jocally  in  hok  way 


r-develop  and  » 

Omx  Tmuz  PioDucn 
lfiiaiid.-~hi  many  pathological  condilioni  m 
live  pnducti  of  various  kiadi  (ormed  in  the  1 
lubstaocn  may  be  formed  in  the  cells  and  given 
tioD,  or  Ifaey  may  be  focmed  by  *n  blcicellulai  t 
la  (be  mucinoid  conditions,  uiiuUy  leimed  " 
"  colloid "  degenfraiioM,  we  have  doMly  all: 


vblch.  If 
proteids,  a 


mucin,  or  pjeudomudn,  which  is  normally  scented  by  the  e[ 
thelial  cells  o[  both  the  mucous  membcanes  and  glands.  . 
certain  patholo^cal  conditions  an  eiccutve  fomwiion  a] 
discbarge  of  such  material  is  usaally  associated  wilb  catarrh 
chatigcs  in  the  epithelium.    The  desquamated  cells  containii 


In  the  ovarian  adenomata.  In  some  of  the  adenoid  cancers 
of  the  alimentary  tract  this  mucoid  material  is  formed  by  the 
epithelial  cells  from   which  it  flows  out  and  jofiltratei  the 


jadergo  mucoid  01 


iriDondiog  IIssD«;  both  the  cells  and  tissues  appear  to  be 
anilormed  into  this  gelatinous  substance,  (ormirie  theso-olkd 
colloid  cancer"  (fig.  41,  ?1.  IV,). 

'  th^  mucinoid  subftancet.  no  doubt  acting  as  a  lul^icant.    In 

patbolofiical  conditions  this  tissue  is  connwHily  fouod  to 

.»  ...».,j  »  myxoinatoiH  dcgcnerat»ni  which  is  regarded 

dncly  cimilar  typf  that  of  foetal  connecrive 

V).   ThtKchangesare  found  In  •cBllewaiiing, 

„, , _  jartilage,  in  many  tumours,  especially  mixed 

growths  of  tliv  pototld  gund  and  testicle,  and  in  various  inflam- 
matory granulation  ulcerh  In  the  wailing  of  the  thyn^  gbnd 
in  myaoedema.  or  when  the  gland  is  compltlcly  removed  by  opera- 
tion, myaomatous  area*  art  found  in  the  lubcutancous  tiuue  «  the 
skin,  nerve-shcaths,  ftc 

CoUeid. — This  term  is  usually  applied  to  a  semi-solid  substance 
of  homogeneouB  and  gelatinous  conijstciicc,  which  results  partly 
from  eicrttion  and  partly  from  degeneration  of  cellular  ittuc- 
tures,  more  particularly  of  the  epithelial  type.     These  celts 

oR  into  the  space  where  they  become  fused  together,  forming 


piedpitated  hy  tannic  Bc« 

but  not 

endowed  with  a  higher  ptoj 

In  the  nonnal  thy  mid  II 

lu-Hnn 

dsloret 

in  the  distended  vesiclB,  a 

lorn. 

of  this  substance  (Sg.  44, 

:tivilies  which 

glands  during  someoi  the  ac 

le  fevers 

Seniuft  degeneration  is  met  with  in  epithelial  cells  in  inRammatoiT 
rondilioni  and  following  on  bunu.  The  vitality  of  thi.'K  cells 
jcing  altered  there  if  irritHhition  and  arrumulalionof  watery  fluid 

ClycBtai  is  formed  by  the  action  of  1  ferment  on  the  carbo- 

loluble  form— lioown  as  "  animal  starch  "—in  the  liver  and 
nujcle  cellsi  they  pUy  on  important  part  in  the  normal  mcta- 
Mllsm  of  the  body.  The  significance  of  glycogpn  in  large 
imounts,  or  of  its  absence  from  the  tissues  In  pathological  con- 
litions,  Is  not  clearly  understood.  It  is  said  la  be  increased  in 
accharine  diabetes  and  to  be  greatly  diminished  in  starvation 


Fatty  degenen 


retrogressive  change  associated  with 
tes  or  globules  in  the  C)-toplasm,  and 
illular  activity  (figs,  16  and  ij,P1-lI.). 
«;ialed  wilh,  or  as  a  sequel  to,  cloudy 
lionged  toxic  condiiions.     Ovtr  and 

:Iy  distributed  throughout  the  tissue*. 


it    Diulud    d 


cfalorosis,  cachciui,  and  m  the  Ul 

diabcta  mellitia,  la  which  Ihere 

metabolism,  (ilreme  faliy  ehinga  are  occaiionally  found  m  ibe 

DrgiQs,  and  Ibe  hlogd  may  be  loaded  wlih  fat  globulo.    Tliis 

lipoemk  mnditioa  may  cause  emboliim,  the  pluggm^  eqisially 

occurring  in  the  lung  capillaries. 

Fatty  degeneration  is  cnmmojj  to  all  dead  or  decaying  tlmca 
in  the  body,  and  may  be  foliowed  by  cajdfication. 

Autolysis  is  a  diiintegraUon  of  dead  tissues  brought  about  by 
tbe  action  of  their  own  fermenia,  while  degeneration  takes  place 
in  the  Kill  living  cell  The  study  of-autolytic  phenomena  «>iidi 
closely  limulitcs  the  changes  acen  in  the  dcgcncnllng  cell  bt* 
thrown  much  light  on  theae  degenerative  pivceasea. 

These  conditions  Bay  be  purely  physiological,  t.g.  In  the 
mammary  gland  duiing  iactiiion  or  in  sebaceous  glandi,  caused 
by  increased  functional  activity.  It  may  follow  a  diminished 
functional  activity,  u  in  the  itnipbyiDC  thymus  glud  lod  in 
the  muscle  cells  o(  the  ulenn  afis  panurition. 

Any  of  the  abnormal  conditions  that  bring  about  general 
or  local  defective  nutriiioD  is  an  important  iactor  la  producing 
bity  degeneratioD. 

The  pan  played  by  fit*  vid  ckwly  alUed  eonmiDd*  id  punnal 
and  abDomal  metaboliiai  need  not  here  be  oitcuaaed.  as  the 
Hibiect  is  too  complex  and  the  views  on  it  are  coDflkting.  Ii  will 
be  luScieiic  to  Aate  briefly  what  appcan  to  be  the  mult  id  mat 

The  neutral  fats  aie  composed  of  fatty  adda  and  gfycerin.  In 
the  phywlogkal  process  of  intestinal  dif:efltion.  the  precurAon  of 
such  fats  are  ipUC  up  into  these  two  radicles.    The  free  fatty  acid 


rhich  are  probably  conveyed  by  the  bJ 

n««i'uran(>ii'^if[uJb&  foeiu'l^rreqiiind.  "The''rat 
'id  by  the  usual  microchemica 


diikm  la  readily  recogaiied  by  the  u 

ill*  of  the^vilal  tn.., 

miA  be  present,  in  a  form,  ho 

iholllh 


I  iucorporated  with  the  cyt<y 


ere  wiU  be  a  ueaking  down  of  ttiBt  cc 
will  be  Bt  Free  from  the  complex  prot 
a  combined  as  a  soap^Unuun,  and  ' 

-,'  the  usual  methods  as  snail  droplet*  .. 

ap  oflbe  !■!•  previously  comUiied  with  albumin 
Lioo  of  Daturaliermfliit^-llpaset'-ud  the  scttina 
der  the  Influence  of  toidiis  represent  the  normAi 


in  the  cell  by  the  Bcti 
free  of  the  far-  —' 

Ca^j$cd/uii.-~CaJdficatIon    aoc 
extremely  common  [n  many  pathological  conditlona. 

There  are  lew  Df  the  connective  tissues  ol  the  body  whidi 
may  not  become  affected  with  deposits  of  calcareous  salts 
(fig.  «T,  FL  v.).  This  condition  is  not  so  frequently  seen  in 
the  more  highly  differentiated  cells,  but  may  follow  necrosis  ol 
secreting  cells,  as  ii  found.m  the  kidney,  In  corrosive  aublimate 
poisoning  snd  in  chronic  oepbritis.  Tboe  conditiooa  are  quite 
distinct  Itom  the  notmil  pioccu  of  oui&Ktion  as  is  seen  in 

Many  tbeoriea  have  been  advanced  to  explain  these  proceasea, 
and  recently  the  subject  has  received  conuderable  attention.    The 


...Si.. 


Hue  way  had  first  become  liberated  from  atrophyini 
n  depoiiled.  to  form  calcilied  areas  in  difleren 

_.!  to  be  given  up.  as  there  Ii  no  evidtrtce-Itiat  thi 

"mctaitatic"  calcification  ever  takes  place.  In  all  probabilii' 
no  eictH  ol  soluble  lime  satis  in  Ibe  blood  ot  lyapti  can  ever  b 
dcpoiited  in  healthy  living  tissues. 


la  ii  Ibea  gradually  replaced  by  r*Vfun  to 

e  cari»oatcs  which  are  braught  by  i^  Umd 
I  rttuite  in  the  weaker  tatty  acids  beisg  i^ 


Palki^B^cid  PiimaUationi. — These  i^gmentary  diaiigB  found 

noid,  (])  Haemalogenous,  d)  Extnneous. 

I.  The  normal  animal  pigments  and  ckoely  allied  pigtnenu 
are  ususlly  found  in  (he  skin,  hair,  eye,  supra-renal  glandi,  and 
in  certain  nerve  cell).  •  These  lepcea 
and  ace  probably  elaborated  by  tl 
substances  thmugh  the  Influence  o 
pigment  is  usually  intracellular,  but  may  be  found  lying  free  in 
the  intercellular  substance,  and  is  genenlly  in  the  form  cf  fine 
granules  of  a  yellowish -brown  or  brown-black  colour.  In  the 
condition  kziown  as  albinism  there  ia  a  csngenilil  deficieDcr  or 
entire  absence  oi  pigment.  Trophic  and  nervous  caoditJOBts 
sometimes  cause  localised  dcfidm^  of  pigment  vbiA  peoduca 

Eicoslve  pigmentation  of  taaac  ctUs  (fig.  48,  PL  V.)  is  teen 


usually  in 


inal  disorder*.  Certain  d  _ 
in  the  supra-renal  glands  may  lead  to  Addison's  disc*ae,wfaidiii 
chaiactcrized  by  an  excessive  pigmentary  conditicii  of  tbc  skin 
and  mucous  membranrs.  This  melanin  pigment  ii  ibsDd  is 
certain  tumour  growths,  pigmented  moles  of  the  ahJa,  aod  espe- 
cially in  melanatlc  sarcomata  (fig.  49,  PI.  V.)  and  cancet.  Tb> 
action  of  the  sun's  ray*  stimulates  the  cells  oltheak^  toiacteasi 
the  pigment  as  a  protection  to  the  underlying  tissues,  e^  Hmma 
bronzing, "  freckles,"  and  the  skin  of  the  negro. 
The  coloured  fats,  or  Upochromes,  art  found  noroiaSy  itt  sane  d 


.  _    enta  an  derived  from  the  haoiw- 

blood  corpuscles.  These  totptada  may  break 
aown  m  tne  mood  vessels,  and  their  colouring  tsaCoial  (h^ao^ 
globln)  is  set  Ircc  in  the  scrum.  But  their  disintectalko  is  ber 
commonly  brought  about  by  "  phagocytosis  "  on  the  put  of  the 
phaj[Dcytic  cells  in  the  different  organs  concetned  witli  the 
"  lemolytis,  (.(..theUvec,  ^ileen,  haesIolyiqii^aD' 


.....    .1.  anil  forms  grannlar  msiaei.  rtnc^ 

IT  cryttiU    It  can  be  Tamed  iadepemloirfy  rf 
These  ciyieaJs  a 
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aicmeirt  tnm  tbe  Hwr  by  tl»  nwiml  chuincb  be  pRvoUd.  m  which  SchmfcdeberB  hid  prmoatSy  obtained  from  cutDigc  and 

Sta^'TSISiSt^W^.bitad^i.i^'^^^Ttod  """^    ■' dKiiidioiliim:-.ulphuric    .cid"    (CA«u(™lli«t*lPf/it 

vKb,  ■Sw^nied  in  >  nluble  (uu  thr™.Ki  the  ii-u«,  "We),    ll  tSio  occuii  io  bora  uid  ehutie  tiaue,  but  is  not 

tfaq*  Endudac  «  gcnml  iTi'rVg — u  TTTTTTipl  cbuictovtic  of  ptaoit  in  ihc  nornul  hwnui  livn*.    Odd!  doa  tiot  trgntd  it  u 

Jtnndicc,  the  e*MD(iii]  cODitiluenI  of  amyloid,  chiefly  became  tbe  colour 

3.  la  ennneODi  [ngmaitation  we  ixvt  cokmnd  nibituica  letctioni  ue  foitbcoming  in  the  reiiduuoi  ilin  the  lubituice 

titlier  in  a  Blid  or  fluid  slate,  gaining  enlnnce  into  the  organiun  has  been  teniDved,  while  the  substance  ilseU  doe»  not  give 

lad  accumulating  m  certain  tissues.    The  channels  of  entrance  tbeK  reactions.    Quite  likely  the  sinyloid  may  be  a  combination 

uc  BsoaUy  by  the  npinlory  or  the  alimentary  tract,  also  by  tbe  of  tbe  substance  with  a  proitid.     The  soda  ambinsiiDa  of 

tkin.     Pseumosokonioiis  is  due  to  the  inhalation  of  minute  tbe  add  as  obtained  fiom  .tbe  naul  canilage  of  lUg*  bad  tha 

puticlcs  of  vmiious  substance*— such  a*  coal,  stone,  hon,  sled,  conpoaition  CHHiiKliNSOir- 

ftc     llicse  foreign  pitlicia  settle  on  the  Uning  membiancs,  Krawkow  in  1S9;  clearly  demDoiiratcd  it  to  be  a  protdd  In 

■ad,  by  the  activity  of  certain  cells  (fig.  so,  PI.  V.  and  fig.  30,  Gnn  cDmbinatiOD  *i<b  chrondioiiiD-sulpliucic  acid.    As  probably 

FL  ni.),  are  carried  into  tbe  tissues,  wbeie  they  set  up  clonic  Ibe  protein  ronslituenl   varia  in  tbe  di&enmt  orgaos,  one 

iniution  of  1  more  or  less  serious  nature  sonrding  to  the  nature  infen  that  this  nill  account  for  the  varying  results  got  Irom 

ol  the  inhaled  particles.  the  analysis  of  the  substance  obtained  from  dilferent  organs  in 

Certain  metallic  pouons  give  rise  to  tngEAentatiod  of  the  turaea,  """^  cases. 

(.(.  in  the  blue  line  an  tbe  gumi  around  ike  loou  of  tke  trelh  due  llus  amyloid  SI 

ta  the  loraaiion  o<  lead  lulphidc.  or  in  cbmnic  leai*      -      •  ■             .... 
wfiere  absorplioa  may  b^w  taken  place  throuBk  tl 
tract,  or,  in  the  caie  of  woiken  in  k^d  and  ImcTpaiE 
the  sldo.     ^okinged  ir1ge«lioa  of  anunie  may  cauK   pigmenlary 
changes  in  the  tkin.    Tl  Kilvcr  nitrate  salts  be  admlnklcrrd  for  a 
kng  period  ass  medication,  tbe  skia  that  iseiipDied  10  light  becomra 
of  ■  bLuiili.gny  oc^ur,  which  Is  enremeiy  pcnutcnt.     Thcae 
sohible  salts  ambiiie  with  the  albomins  in  the  body,  and  an 

and  the  Iddnry.  llus  condition  is  known  as  argyria. 

Various  cokiurvd  jiigments  may  be  depomied  in  the  liiiucs 
ttmugb  damaged  skui  wrfiKf — note,  for  example,  the  veil-known 
pricuce  of  "  miiDoing."  Many  worimrs  folkning  cenun  occu- 
pAtioiu  ^xiw  pigmented  scan  doe  to  the  penetration  of  cailion  and 


There  is  n< 

>  evidence  that  this 

material  b 

brought  by  4be 

circulating  blood  and  infiltrates  t 

he  tissues. 

It  is  believed 

rather  that  tt 

le  condition  is  due  to 

deleterious 

which  act  foi 

[in  the  tissi 

le  elemenls  and 

histon  proteins  that 

other  protein 

e  brought  by  tbe  blood  or 

lymph. 

StoIim.— Ibis  term  has  been  applied  to  several  of  the  trsns- 
putnt  homogeneous  sppearaoces  found  in  pathological  condi- 
tions. It  is  now  coninonly  used  to  indicate  tbe  Iraiupareal 
bomogcneous  structureless  swellings  which  are  found  sSecting 
tbe  sraallei  arteries  and  the  capillariet.  The  delicate  connective- 
tissue  fihrillae  of  the  inner  coat  of  tbe  arterioles  are  usually 
first  and  most  aifectetL  The  fibtib  of  the  outer  coat  also 
show  the  change  to  a  las  extent,  while  the  degencrilioft 
wry  lanly  spreads  to  tlie  middle  coat.  This  swelling  of  the 
walls  may  partly  or  completely  occlude  the  lumen  of  Ibe 


HyaUne  degemntion  is  found  io 


doe*  not  give  the  metachromalic  staining  reaciions  with  mcthykine- 
Tiolrl  or  iodine.  The  chcmicsl  cooHilulion  i>  not  certain.  The 
■ubuance  is  very  mistant  to  the  aclion  of  chemical  reagents.  10 
digeAjon,  and  pDHibly  belongs  to  (he  giyco-prolcids. 

^myfoiirf,— The  Waa-Ukc  or  amyloid  substance  has  a  certain 
nscBiblancc  to  the  colloid,  mucoid  and  hyaline.  It  has  a  fitm 
gctalinous  consistence  and  wai.likc  lustre,  and,  microtcopicatly, 
is  found  to  be  homogeneous  and  sliuciureless,  with  a  irans- 
lucency  like  that  of  ground-slass.  Watery  solution  of  iodine 
imparts  to  it  a  deep  mahogany-brown  colour ;  iodine  and  sulphuric 
add  occasionally,  but  not  always,  an  azure-blue,  Diethyl- 
violct,  a  brilliant  rose-pink  and  mctfayl.green  givn  a  reaclion 
very  much  like  that  of  methyl-viofcl,  but  not  to  vivid.    The    PI.  V.). 

ruction  with  iodine  is  seen  best  by  direct'  light;  tbe  reactions        Amiield  Boditi.— These  are  peculbr  bodies  which  are  loond  in 
with    Ibe  other  substances  sre  visible  only  by  iransmiitcd     l!?; J'l^^'^'i" '"^  ^V?' JTlt''?/^™  1™  1^™  ^UJi^^ 

^I'ccoli^t  "™he"bl«'?il^ir'wh^M?  '-vl;  ^=^na7  "'"^T^ S?,?'  '^.SSS"^^ 

with   iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  resembling  that  given  with  are  minuie  iiniclum  having  a  nund  or  oval  shape,  concentrically 

vegetable  celluk«e.    It  is  now  known  to  have  nothing  in  common  ]]:''X.t:^,^f^^^"^!Si^ZAf^^>S^  '^'^ 

with  vegetable  ceUulose,  but  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  many  ,;„,„  ,  j^^p  tAut:  lodrnTand  sulphuric  acid  almost  nhsay.  rail 

albuminoid  substances  eiutingin  the  body  under  pathological  lorth  an  intene  deep  Uue  mclion;  and  melhyl-vlolM  inually  a 

conditions.    Viichow's  conjeciurc  a3  Io  the  starchy  nature  of  the  brilliant  pink,  quite  resi-mlding  that  of  tnie  amyloid.    They  are 

substance  was  disproved  by  Frii^drich  and  Kckule,  who  confirmed  '^'yi"L''';i'ilXj-fr'a  hJIhi^^^^^  cmd  be  buns  np  in 

Professor  Maiet'sprevious  finding  aa  to  ilsalbuminouiorprotdn  ,pi/il<„amaii^^in.DnIh-ormore.i(!la«y.ulisiancedi^.W 

nature.   Oddiin  iS94iiolaledfromtlxamyloidliveiisubttance  withiiii(quitelikeirueamyk>id.   It funhi-r mcmblcs true am)loid 


Bgencia  »cluig  upDn  id  oiginuia;  ud  if  *  itunului  CDni«  In 
conUcl  »iih  >.  body  poutMiiig  the  property  ol  imiibOiiy,  i.i. 
the  capibility  of  rticting  lo  uimuli,  the  remit  Es  itimukiion 
[Verwom).  Stimuli  coinpriae  chemical,  mechuiicol,  thermal, 
photic  And  electrical  changea  in  the  envirDnment  of  the  orguuun. 
A  atimidid  may  act  on  &U  udaand  induce  a  ^cncnl  effect  with- 
out db^ectio]]  of  movement,  but  In  the  production  of  morement 
iu  a  definite  direction  the  ilimului  must  be  applied  unHatenlly. 
Stimuli  applied  generally,  not  unilalcrally,  in  most  caaei  Induce 
incieued  divisibility  of  the  cells  of  the  put, 

Thui  the  poivKi  of  varioui  iiuecii  jnduin  In  ptuti  the  celluUr 
a  limb  may  become  encysted  in  a  capouk  of  fibivui 


Among  itimuli  acting  unilatenilly,  perbaps  n 
more  Intersting,  in  late  limes,  than  vlu 
hail.    By  it  a  meant  Ibe  piopcrty  an  D 
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The  feniale  organa  of  certain  oyptogami,  for  imtance,  eicert  a 
4ii[ve  chemiDtacEic:  action  upon  the  ipcrmatoioidi,  and  probably, 


which  conuiiiB  the  ovum  malic  acid  is  prcscnc-  Mauart  and 
Bordet,  Leber,  Metdinikoff  and  otbcn  have  studied  the  pheno- 

their  bnog  povtivcly  ehemioEactic  to  Ow  toxins  of  many  pathoftpnic 
microbes.  It  is  alaa  appiRnc  that  they  are  negatively  ioaucnced  by 
■uch  Kibslancea  as  btctic  acid. 

From  a  pathological  point  of  view  the  lubject  OS  chemiotaits 
musl  be  considered  along  with  thai  of  fkagxyltsis.  Certain 
free  Diobile  cells  within  the  body,  such  as  blood-leucocytes,  as 
well  as  olhen  which  are  £icd,  u  for  bstance  Ihe  endothelium  of 
the  hepllic  capillaries,  have  the  property  of  seizing  upon  some 
kinds  of  particubte  matter  brought  within  their  reach.  Withu 
a  qnuter  of  an  hour  after  a  quantity  of  cinnabar  has  been  injected 
iniD  the  blood  of  the  frog  nearly  every  particle  will  be  found 
engulfed  by  the  protoplasm  of  the  leucocytes  of  the  circulating 
blood.  Some  tuclena,  such  as  those  of  anthrax,  are  seized  upon 
"    '     s  and  other 


tliciei  ar 


.rated  at 


tlby  ai 


.    Melani 


parlicks  formed  in  the  spleen  in  malaria,  which  puss  aloni. 
the  blood  through  the  liver,  are  appropriated  by  the  endothelial 
cells  of  the  hepatic  capillana.  and  are  found  embedded  within 
Ihdi  substance.  If  Ihe  particle  envt4oped  by  the  pnloplasm 
be  of  an  organic  nature,  sucli  u  a  tnclerium,  it  tindergoes 
digestion,  and  ullimitely  becacnes  destroyed,  and  accordingly 

cells  of  the  body  is 


or  less  unsalisfactoiy.  Among  the  latest  is  that  of  UelchnikoE: 
"  Inflammation  generally,"  he  says,  "  must  b«  regarded  as  a 
phagocytic  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  organism  against  irrituts- 

aloue,  sonielimea  with  the  aid  of  the  vascular  phagocyiesi,  or  cf 
the  neri'oua  sysleni,"  Given  a  nocous  agent  in  a  liBw,  mtb, 
let  lu  say,  as  a  kicalized  deport  of  certain  bacteria,  the  [dugo- 
cyla  swaim  towards  the  locality  where  the  bacteria  have  tatca 
up  tbdr  residence.  They  surmund  individual  tiacteria,  ahuub 
Ihem  into  their  aubslasD:,  and  uliinulely  destroy  them  by  digo- 
lion.  The  phagocytes  an  atttaclcd  from  the  blood  vessels  and 
elsewhere  towards  the  noiious  focus  by  the  diemiotaib  ei 


ipon  them  by  the  : 


d  by  tl 


[thin  It-  The  chemiotaiia  In 
toxins  from  certain  other  bacteria  may  act  negatively;  ud  such 
tiacteria  are  fraught  wilh  particular  danger  from  the  fact  that 
they  can  spread  ihroogb  the  body  unopposed  by  the  phagocytes, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  their  riatural  enemies. 

Njinnu  Pi[>TicnQH  aojunst  PAiAscnai 

Tlw  Uving  organlim  is  a  rich  storehouse  of  the  very  mitefiilt 
from  which  parasites,  both  animal  and  vegetable^  can  best  dcti'.e 
tlieir  nourishment.  Some  means  is  ntcessvy,  therefore,  to 
protect  the  one  fnm  the  enCToachments  of  the  other.  A  [Jaai 
or  animal  in  perfect  health  Is  more  resistant  to  parasitica]  inva^im 
than  one  which  is  ill-nourisbed  and  weakly.  Of  a  nomber  of 
plants  growing  nde  by  side,  those  which  become  Infected  with 
moulds  are  the  m«t  weakly,  and  an  animal  In  low  health  is 
more  subject  to  contagious  disease  than  one  wlticb  is  robust. 
Each  organism  possesses  within  Itself  the  means  of  protectioa 
against  its  paraaiticat  enemies,  and  these  properties  arc  moce  ia 
evidence  when  the  organism  is  in  perfect  health  than  when  it  b 
debilitated. 

One  chief  mcanfl  empioyrd  by  nature  in  accotnpEitdn^  thii 
object  is  the  investment  of  thote  parts  of  the  ornnism  liat^  to  If 
aitaeked   with   an   annDur.1ilce   covering  of  epirttrmis,    peri^rsL. 

plant  lo  long  as  the  husk  a  intact,  but  on  the  huA  being  iaJLiAd 
the  ycast-plant  finds  its  way  into  the  interior  and  vts  up  vifoji 
fermenulion  of  its  sugar.  The  twi  at  ihe  French  vine  Is  atlackrd 
by  the  Phylloxera,  but  that  of  the  American  vine,  who«  e^iidmria 


ontinuity  inlerlnrd  with  by  cueks  cr 
ts.  and  before  long  brings  abwil  tli 


wound  made  throueh  it,  Ihe  undcdying  pariv  the  blood  aod  v: 
iissua,  are  attacked  by  them.  A  very  remarkable  insaance  ef  u 
acquired  means  of  proieciing  a  wound  aEainsI  paiasit^al  invaiva 

they  constitute  a  natural  tjarrier  to  the  peneirarion  of  moa  [u'Jr- 
geruc  and  other  forms  of  eerm-life  into  the  pans  beneath.  Barter-J 
of  various  kinds  which  aUght  upoa  tluir  surface*  be^n  to  lmc!ir< 
in  abunchDce,  but  are  luidhr  destroyed  as  they  bumrw  d«r'- 
This  is  accotnpUihed  by  a  twofold  agency,  for  while  numhen  ■^ 
them  ore  seized  upon  Iw  the  granulatiou  phagocytea.  attwn  it 
broken  up  and  dissolved  by  Ihe  liquid  filling  the  iranulaiian  irj-t- 
spaces  (Alanacsieff).    This  biter,  or  hisinlyiic.  prnpefry  is  not  ir.^ 


1  excess,  and  in  that  of  ihe  scmui  ca 
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flit.  11— Tubercic  tucilliin  lisaua  Rg.  it.— Acule   ibscesi   in   Ihe 
from  hunuT]  Liimr  in  &  cau  of  snuJI  cciiular  ^"^  fnrm^   hv 

acuu  phthiui.    The  bidlli  art  polynoipho-Duc 

■m  lying  a  ibort  ndi,  ticgly  a  cCDtraJ  nun  oC  bacler 

(legcnenteil  Ubuo  oI  the  Jung. 


Hx.  38, — Muscfcfibregitatly  Fig.  14,— Symmttrical  gaiwtcoe  of  los  (j  months' 

hypcnniplueil  heart.  brtmoi  tlic  mummified  ton  an4  Ibc  more  hniltliy 


Fin.  16  — Fitly  degeaention 


Fig.  n. — Filly  degeneration  oI  kidney  Trom  ca 
lurvation.  Blicic  drofilcts  of  oil  arc  kcq  Id 
epilhelial  ceil^  lining  the  Kcretiog  tubuleh 


Iton    ot  ilrbo 
of  the  lung. 


Fig-  j6,— Polylobular  cin 
<Wnl«'.  Liver.- ihowi 


Fig.  ji.  —  Fibrobluts  in 
ygunf  tenponn'  sraDuta- 
Uoa    tiuuc.      Thae    an 

Jaml  proMsies.  It  is  Irom 
thee  erila  llie  periBiiiBii 
fibfWM  tisiue  a  (onrei. 


:  shoving  active  phuocyta- 

ingoiing  uid  digoling  many  of 
Ihe  polymoipho-rmcLMr  leucocylM. 
Note  that  thne  phagocytic  cclla 
are  pushing  out  pTolc^laAmic  pn> 
ceaa  (pseudopodii)  by  which  lliey 


F«-  3S.-Sc« 


«.  35— 5c«  imue  ' 
hcalsj  wound.  Not. 
diuppearaKi  of  b 
vtswb  and  that  (be  cr 
character  his  diminisl 
the  filvDhlaits  b»iiig 
devdofvd  inlomO-fc 


ri«.  J).— Heahng  abKCss  showing  a. 
viM  o\  yaung  cellular  and  v^Lwular 

lhe"pus  area  ilop 'oTrie  )  'inni'l  hi 
muscle  fihra  leeo  at  lower  part  ul 


■rgro-iah  oT  the  con- 


Fijt.  3Q. — Sicondiiiy  tancBnsB  f 
wall.  Note  ttut  the  w**iijwi 
vaclinfl  and  dotToyuic  the  m 


I'iit.  41.— SbuH  nKind-alkd  MicoiBi).  A 
maliiiDanl  tuiDour  coRipcMcd  ol  un<Effn- 
rnliaiH  uasna  of  oUl  TbeM  odb  ue 
ti-suiily  carTied  ID  dbunt  puU  and  (ivc  ittt 
to  secondary  frowthi. 


I'W.  43.— Myionu  thawing  the  MdUU 
Tiranchintt  celb  wiih  their  pnimw  In 
■ '  rniinti  ■  Betwoet.    The  mu 


Ffe.     44. — Thyroid    jiuid— cyslic    goitre 
The  gland  ipico  vary  in  aim  and  many 

matciuL 


Fi|.  45.— Livo.    Fitly  laGIEntiin.    The 

elobule   oi   fat   H'hkh    puib«    U»   cell 
nudeui  to  one  iidc — fnving  Ibc  bgnct- 


'Mcbnolic  Mironu.  Many  ol 
mslijnuint  cdU  develop  and 
l^ilc  in  I  heir  protoplasm  graa- 
nelaojD  pigment. 


Fig.   48- 
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toria  havi;  auned  up  all  over  Europe  aod  elKwfaere  for  its  treat- 
meat  op  the  open-air  principle.  Individual  suRering  Jrom 
pulmonary  pbthisia  are  encouraflcd  Ut  live  night  and  day  in  the 
open,  and  with  Oit  Ixal  naulu.  The  npid  diagno«ii  of  diph- 
Iheria,  by  lecogniung  iu  baciliui,  has  enabled  ifae  Qca; litioner 
of  medicine  lo  commcnM  the  treatment  early,  and  it  has  alu 

iulation  oi  iBHIed  penona  before  the  disease  has  hid  time  la 
sprod.  The  discovery  of  the  pamite  of  molirii  by  Laverin, 
and  of  the  method  by  which  it  gaint  entrance  to  the  human 
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Uri.  (London.  iSo«).  vol.  i-i  AfaiumielT.  "  Gianulatlon  iiBue  and 
lnltTtion."  CalrMI.  ].  offf.  PM.  m.  polk.  Anal.  (rS^e).  vii.  isf>: 
An.old,  "i=1iier  Structure  of  the  Cell.'' .*«*./.  («l*.^-o(.  (1879)- 
kxvii,  iSe;  Beyerirtck.  BetAoiidulttf*  flfr.  d^  rrlttn  EmvuVunit' 
phaieneiniger  CynipideagalUn  (Amsterdam.  1S67J  ^  Bordet.  "  Phavo- 
lytoiii."  Am.  it  TiJuf.  PnUni  (iSns).  x.  104;  Buchner,  "  Chermo- 
laxii  of  Leucocyte","  BtrL  Uin.  Wichtiiiihr.  (iSw).  >"ii-  "oS*; 
Cancer;  nnopiit  of  lecenl  lilcrature.  See  Tki  PraiUUinuT  (IBW). 
vol.  li.;  Chitin.  "  Direct  Cdlular  Division,"  Cempt.  mi.  aind.  d. 
ic.  (liqSJ.  cnvi.  1 1631  Coat),  Uttiitiil  ^Palhelirty  (London,  !«<};); 
Cahnbeim.  fsrlejiKKJi  M.  (Off.  P-uh.  Strtin  (|8;7-18M);  Comil. 
"  Uigaoialion  of  Clot  vithio  Vetidi,"  /.  dt  lenl.  d  phyiM. 
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Paa.  (iS9}1.  dv.  i«8i  Giawio,  "  Slumber  Cells."  Artli.  f.  (ut. 
Aid.  (1891),  CBivii.  961  Hahn,  "  Increue  of  Natural  ReirRuce  by 
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"  EapetiDental  Reseaiihea  oa  Amyloidout,"  Artk,  I,  talk.  Amal. 
(i«98).  elii.  [6j  1  Oddi. "  Nature  of  Amykad."  Ank.  J.  ap.  PaA  a. 
PkarmakiL  (1841),  indil  J7«:  Paget.  ''Addres  on  ffaCnt."  B,^ 
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PATIALA,  or  Pdriau,  ■  native  itite  of  India,  •rithin 
Panjab.  It  Ei  ihe  pnmifr  itue  of  tht  Punjab,  and  chief  o(  ..  . 
thneSikbPbuUiuiititM— Pitiali,Na.tluuidJind.  Itconaixi 
of  tbRcdelaclicdblocluaf  tenitoiy,  moitly  In  the  pliins,  though 
Ottt  portion  extendi  mto  the  hiOa  near  Simla.  Area  5413  tq.  m-; 
pop,  (igoi),  1,596,692;  dtimited  revenue,  f«4p,ooo;  military 
£DKc(incIudii]£ln]periaJSeTviceITDops),34jgmeit  Theita' 
fnUKlid  by  a  Sikh  diictlain  about  1763,  and  came  under! 
protection,  with  the  olhcc  cis-SutJej  itatcs,  in  1S09.  i 
icmaiacd  coniplcuouily  loyal  lo  the  Briiiih  duiing  the  Mutiny 
of  iSsi,  Natindai  Sinch,  iti  tulci.  Kiting  an  cumple  to  the  oihci 
Sikh  alala  ■hich  was  of  the  utnwst  value.  Ilie  maharaja 
Rajendra  Singh,  iiho  died  ip  1900,  wai  devoted  to  tiding  anc 
gpoit.  He  look  pan  penonally  in  the  Tiiah  campaign  ot-iSg;- 
gS,  with  m  batulion  of  his  own  ImpeiiaJ  Service  infaa  try  and 
a  Getd  troop  of  Imperial  Service  bnten.  In  tecogniUon  o' ' ' 
*       "le  reteived  the  G.CS.I.     He 


dbyhi 


whowi 


on  the  branch  of  the  Nonh- 
to  Bhatinda.     Fop.   (i^i). 


The  town  ol  Paliala  bai 
Weatem  railway  from  Bajpura 
SJi545-     It  contaiua  leveral  fine 
palana,  b«pitab  and  Kbools. 

See  FialHan  Slala  Gactuar  (Lahore,  1909). 

PATIENCE,  the  name  given  lo  certain  caid-gamei  played  by . 
dngle  penon.  Although  known  for  cenluriei,  they  hav 
■eldom  been  mentioned  by  writcn  on  playing-carda,  and  the 
nilca  have  for  the  moil  part  been  handed  doim  orally.  There  Bie 
twv  main  varieties;  in  one  luck  alone  picviUs,  lioce  the  player 
haa  Do  choice  ol  pby  but  must  follow  11  rict  rula;iQ  iheothet  " 
opportunity  ii  given  for  the  display  of  skill  and  judgment,  as 
idayer  has  the  choice  of  levcral  playa  at  different  tiaga  of  Ihe 
game.  The  uiual  object  !i  to  bring  (he  cardi  into  regufai 
ucendiog  or  descending  lequcncei.  The  ilaiiing  card  is  callec 
the  "  foundation,"  and  the  "  family  "  (sequence)  is  "  built ' 
upon  iL  In  other  varieties  of  Palience  the  abject  i>  to  maki 
~  '       vi^ch  are  thihi  discarded,  the  game  being  brought  to  s 


indusi 


cards  hi 


by 

PATniA  (probably  froni  the  Latin  word  for  a  flat  diih,  from 
faltri,  to  tie  open;  cl.  "paten  "),  a  thin  coating  otincrustatic" 
wrhich  foima  on  the  surface  of  bconie  after  eipoiure  to  the  ait  ■ 
burial  in  the  ground.  It  it  looked  on  aa  a  great  addition  to  tf 
beauty  of  the  bronie,  espedilly  when  it  is  of  the  green  coloi 
lound  on  antique  bronzes  (sec  Bionie).  By  eitcotlon,  the  word 
Is  applied  to  the  tUscoloured  or  incrustcd  surface  of  marble. 
Hint.  &c.,  acquired  after  long  burial  in  the  ground  or  exposure  lo 
the  air.  and  also  to  the  ipcdal  colour  given  to  wood  surfaces  by 

PATtfiO.  JOSk  or  JosEr  (i£«6-t7j6),  Spanish  statesman, 
ivas  bom  at  Jlilan,  on  the  nth  of  April  166&.  His  lather,  Don 
Lucas  Tatifio  dc  Ibarra,  Scliur  do  Castelar,  who  was  by  origin 
a  GahVian,  was  a  member  of  the  privy  council  and  inspector 
of  Ihe  Iroopi  in  the  duchy  of  Milan  for  the  king  of  Spain,  to 
whom  ii  then  belonged.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Beatrice 
dc  Ros.ilcf  y  Pacini.  The  I'aliilo  family  >»en;  strong  supporlcri 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Ihe  War  of  the  Spanish  Succosion. 
The  clilvr  brother  Baliasar,  afterwards  marquis  of  Caslilar. 
had  a  distinguished  career  as  a  diplomatist,  and  his  son  Lucas 
was  a  general  of  some  note.  Josi  l>aliAo.  who  had  been  intended 
for  Ihc  priisthood  but  ado  '    ' 


of  a 
lion  of  Phillip  V.  in  i; 


•!  Mila 


n  the  1 


It  on  the  loss  of  llie  duchy  be  was 


tnnsferjed  to  Spain,  and  put  on  the  governing  body  of  the  m 
taiy  orden  in  1707.  During  the  War  of  Succession  he  lerv 
aa  intendent  of  Estrcmadura,  and  then  of  Catalonia  from  1; 


rlife.    Pali 


.  His  capacity 
he  approval  d 
11  very  friendly 


his  Spanish  style, 
through  his  life,  may  have  served  to  recommend  him  si iU  further. 
Patiho  profoundly  distrusted  the  reckless  foreign  policy  under- 
taken by  Alberoni  under  the  initigalion  of  Ihe  king  and  bis 
obstinate  queen,  Elizabeth  Famesc.  He  foretold  that  it  would 
lead  todisaster,  but  as  a  public  servant  be  roiJd  only  obey  orden, 
and  he  had  the  chief  merit  ol  organizing  the  various  eipcditloni 
sent  out  to  Sardinia,  Sidly  and  Ceuta  between  lyiSand  1720.  He 
became  known  to  the  king  and  queen  in  the  latter  year,  1 


e  French  Ir 


le  fronii 


g  the 


of  Navarre.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1716  that  he  was  fully 
trusted  by  the  king.  He  and  his  brother,  the  marquis  of  Caslulir, 
were  ihe  chief  opponents  of  the  adventurer  RlppenU,  who 
captivated  the  king  and  queen  for  a  time.    On  the  fall  ol  this 

The  war  office  was  added  to  the  other  departments  at  a  later 
dale.  From  the  ijlh  ol  May  1716  until  bis  death  on  the  Jtd 
ol  November  1716  PatilSo  was  in  facl  prime  minister.  During 
the  later  part  of  his  administration  he  was  much  engaged  in 
the  bbonout  negotiations  with  England  in  relation  to  the 
dispute)  between  the  iwo  countries  over  their  commercial  and 
colonial  rivalries  in  America,  which  after  bis  death  led  to  Ihe 
outbreak  of  war  In  1739. 

In  his  Pali*i  j  Cumpilh  (Madrid,  1S8)),  Don  Antonio  Rodriques 
VilU  haicolteclcd  Ihe  dates  r'  -■■ '-  '■' ■■  ■■ ■- 

rn';:d 
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:hc  best  account  of  Patilio'a 
u's  Uimtiri  at  iSe  Kinii  </ 

__..Jon.  1S15),  which  is  founded 

of  the  Enjlish  mini ..--.-■.. 
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11  Madrid. 


len  to  the  sky.  The  "i 
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PATKUL,     JOHAHH     RBINHOLD     (1660-1707),    Livoman 

his  lather  lay  under  suspicion  of  treason.    He  entered 

'Cdish  anny  at  an  euly  age  and  was  already  a  captain 

in  t6!)9,  at  Ihe  head  of  >  deputation  of  Livonlan  gentry. 

It  le  Stockholm  to  protest  against  the  rigour  with  which 

id-rccovcry  project  of  Charles  XI.  was  being  carried  out 

native  province.     Hb  eloquence  favourably  impressed 

s  XI.,  biLl  his  representations  were  disregarded,  and  the 

je  Unguage  with  which,  In  another  petition  addressed  to 

the  king  three  yean  blei,  he  renewed  his  complaints,  involved 

him  in  a  government  prosecution.    To  save  him,«elf  fnjm  the 

penalties  ot  higb  Itc^ison,  PalkulRed  from  Stockholm  toSwitier- 

'    id,  and  was  condemned  in  umiammiani  lo  lose  his  right  hand 

d  his  head.    His  estates  were  at  the  same  lime  conliscated. 

T  the  ncal  four  years  he  led  a  vagabond  life,  but  in  i69g, 

er  vainly  petitioning  the  new  king.  Charles  XII.,  for  pardon, 

entered  the  service  ol  Augustus  the  Slrong  of  Saiony  and 

Poland,  with  Ihe  deliberate  Intention  of  wresting  from  Sweden 

hope  of  reluming  so  long  as 

that  province  belonged  to  the  Swedish  Crown.     The  aristocratic 

republic  of  Poland  was  obviously  the  most  convenient  suierain 

for  a  Livonlan  noblenun;  so.  In  i6o3,  Patkul  proceeded  10  Ihe 

:ourt  of  (he  king^elcctor  at  Dresden  and  bombarded  Augustus 

with  ptopoaals  for  the  partition  of  Sweden.    His  first  plan  was 

combination  against  her  ol  Sanony.  Denmark  and  Branden- 

■    ■"       -burg  failing  him 


poRuaded  Peicr  (he  Great  to  accede  lo  the 
II,  i6«).  Thoughout  the  tiiHct,  unlud 
Nonhcm  War,  Patkul  waa  Hut  maiiuta 
At  Vienna,  in  ijoi,  he  picked  up  Ihc  S 
Benedict  Ogitvie,  and  enlisted  him  in 
ume  year,  recogniiing  the  unprofitablen 
master  u  Auguslus,  Jie  e:icbanged  the  E 
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01  the  coofttiH»te*. 
Dtliafa  general  Geotgc 


n  [ai  the  Run 


dIu 


isloi 


ipeedily  belied  hit 
imited.  On  ibc  i9tli  of  August 
04  ne  succccaea,  at  last,  m  Dunging  about  a  treaty  dI  alliance 
twecn  Russia  and  the  Polish  republic  to  strengthen  the  hands 
Augustus,  but  be  failed  to  bring  Prussia  also  into  the  anti- 
redish  league  because  of  Frederick  I.'t  fear  of  Cbarles  and 
ilousy  of  Peter.    From  Berlin  Patkul  vent  on  to  Dresden  to 

:  transfer  ol  the  Russian  contingent  from  the  Saion  to  the 
Lstrian  service.  The  Saion  ministen,  after  protesting  against 
;  new  arrangement,  arrested  Patkul  and  shut  faim  up  la  the 
tress  of  SoruienateiTi  (Dec  19,  1705),  altogether  disregarding 
;  remonstrances  of  Peter  against  aucb  a  grosa  violation  ol 
emalional  Un.  After  the  peace  of  Altransttdt  (Sept.  14, 
707l  he  WIS  delivered  up  to  Charles,  and  at  Kasmien  in  Poland 
>o^)  wM  broken  alive  on  the  wheel,  Charla  rejecting 
an  appeal  lor  mercy  fiom  hii  lister,  the  ptinceu  Ulrica,  on  the 
ground  that  Paiki4,  as  a  (riitor,  could  not  be  pardoned  for 
eiample't  sake. 

See  O.  SjEgrcn, /aJkon  KnilloU  PolM  (Sued.)  (Stockholm,  1BS9) : 
Antan  BuchliDlIi.  Batrdn  f  Ltttniuitladiu  J.  R.  PUtnU  (Leip- 
zig. 1693).  (R.N.S.) 
PATMORE,    COVEHTRT    KERSEY   DIQEITOH    (iSij-iE^t), 

himself  an  author,  was' bom  at  Woodford  in  Essei,  on  the  33rd 
of  July  1813.    He  vis  privately  educated,  being  his  father's 


Inti 


early  literary  enthusiasm.    It 

an  artist,  ijid  he  showed  much  promise,  being  awarded  the 
silver  palette  ol  the  Society  of  Arts  in  183S.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  sent  10  school  in  France,  where  he  studied  for  (i> 
months,  and  began  to  write  poetry.  On  his  return  hia  fathei 
contemplated  the  publication  ol  soiiie  o(  these  youthful  poems: 
but  in  the  meanwiiile  Coventry  had  evinced  apasiion  for  science 
and  the  poetry  was  set  aside.  He  soon,  however,  returned  tc 
liicraiy  interests,  moved  towards  them  by  the  sudden  success  ol 
Tennyson;  and  in  1B44  he  published  a  small  volume  of  PrKmi, 
which  was  not  without  individuality,  but  marred  by  inequalities 
ol  workmanship.  It  was  widely  ctiiidied,  both  in  praise  and 
blame;  and  Palmore,  distressed  at  its  reception,  bought  up  the 
remainder  ol  the  edition  and  caused  il  lo  be  destroyed  What 
chieRy  wounded  him  was  a  cruel  review  la  Bloikaaod.  wriltcD 
in  the  worst  style  of  unreosoiwig  abuse;  but  the  enthusiasm 


a  fast 

me  bore  immediate  frui 


Gabriel  Rosselti,  through  whose  olTices  Palmore  became  ki 
to  Holman  Hunt,  and  was  thus  drawn  into  the  eddies  ol 
pre-R>phaelite  movement,  contributing  his  poem  "  The  Seast 
to  the  Ctrm.  At  lib  time  Patmore's  father  became  invc 
in  financial embatraismenisiand  in  iS46MoncktonMilnes sec 


nt-Lbrai 


n  the  B 


which  he  occupied  induslriiiusly  loi 
•g  his  spate  time  to  poetry.    In  1847  he  married  Emily, 
er  ol  Dr  Andrews  of  Cambccwell.    At  the  Museum  he  was 


parlol  his  best  known  poem.  "The  Angel  m  the  House."  which 
was  cDQlinued  in  "The  Espousals  "(1856),  "Faithful  lor  £v«" 
(i£6o],  ai>d"Tbe  Victories  of  Love  "  (1S61).  In  1S61  be  k£i 
his  wife,  after  a  long  and  lingering  illness,  and  shortly  allerwirds 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  iS&j  he  married  agiin, 
hia  second  wife  being  Mlas  ftfaiiannc  Byles,  second  daughln 
of  James  Byles  ol  Bowden  HaU,  Gloucester;  and  a  year 
later  purchased  an  estate  in  East  Grin^tead,  the  history  of 
which  may  be  read  in  Hovr  I  managtd  my  E^tatt,  pub1t$bed  b 
1S86.  In  tS77  appeared  Tin  I7ihiuw)i  E/at,  which  unqur^tion- 
ably  contains  h^  finest  work  in  poetry,  and  in  the  foUoinng 
year  .ilau^,  his  own  favourite  among  his  poems,  together  with  in 
interesting,  though  by  no  means  undif^nilable,  essay  on  £ii^i:t 
Mclrical  Lam.  This  departure  into  criticism  he  cuoliotij 
'    ■*       '       "         "'  lume  of  papers,  entitled  Priiui  ' 


1  18,3  w 


1  Sditi 
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second  wife  died  in 

880,  and  in  the  ne.t  year  he 

In  later  years  he  lived  at  Ly 

where  he  died  on  the 

A  collected  edition 

of  his  poems  appeared  in  two  vc 

1SB6,  with  a  cha,« 

iristic  preface  which  might  ser^ 

aulbor's  epitaph.     " 

irlain  Uck  of  bun 
lerged  and  harmo 


lipal  cbari 
s  which  a 


a  of  Patmc 


unconukHT^y 
which  be  arrH 


bis  style  and  his 
[ogcincr  mio  umiy.  la  [ne  higher  flights,  t( 
as  his  practice  in  the  art  grew  perfected,  be  is  1! 
and  often  sublime.  His  bete  work  is  found  in  llie  \-otume  <d 
odes  called  The  Unknovm  Efoi,  which  is  full  riot  only  of  passage 
but  of  entire  poems  in  which  esalted  thought  is  cKpressed  Id 
poetry  of  the  richest  and  most  dignified  melody.  The  animalirg 
spirit  ol  bve,  moieover,  has  here  deepened  and  inlensihrd 
into  a  crystalline  harmony  ol  earthly  passion  with  the  hjvt  thai 
is  divine  and  transcending;  the  outward  n.anife^tation  is 
regarded  as  a  symbol  of  a  sentiment  at  once  eternal  and  quinl' 
essential.  Spiritualily  inlorms  his  inspiration;  tbe  poetry  is  of 
'■'"'■  *     '  ig  and  alive.    The  magnificent  r" 


utifulca 


s  of  "  IX- 


d  the  homely  but  elevated  pathos  of  "The  Toys,' 
are  in  their  various  manners  unsurpassed  in  tnglisb  poetry 
for  Eublimity  of  thought  and  perfection  ol  eiprcssion.  P:t- 
tnore  is  one  ot  the  few  Victorian  poeisol  whom  it  may  confident l.c 
be  predicted  that  the  memory  of  his  greater  achievements  lUl 
outlive  all  consideration  ol  occasional  lapses  from  Uste  and 
dignity.  He  wrote,  at  his  best,  in  tbe  grand  manner,  atciodj 
and  thought  according  with  pcrleclion  of  eipieasion,  and  h:> 
finest  poem)  have  that  indefinable  air  of  the  inevitable  wluch 

Henry  John  Patmore  (1*60^1883),  left  a  number  ot    poems 


nted  a 


Mr 


s  Oilord  I 


show  an  unmistakable   lyrical   quality- 

The  Itandaid  life  of  PatmoiT  h  the  Mcmairs  and  Canrirvmi- 
tna  (1901).  edited  by  Biul  Champnryi,  Sn-  alv>  E.  W.  Caw. 
CanbJ  Fclmort  (1905,  "Uleiary  Uvei"  leriei).  and  an  eisav 
by  Mn  Meyncll  prefiaed  to  the  ■ekction  (1905)    in  Ibc  "  Moset' 

PATHOS,  in  island  In  tbe  east  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  siw  of  tie 
group  of  (be  Spotades,  about  18  m,  S.S,W.  of  Samcs,  in  37*  »' 
N.  lat,  and  16*  jj'  E.  long.  lit  greatest  length  froai  N.  to  S, 
is  about  10  m-,  its  greatest  breadth  6  m,,  its  drcumlefum,  ovine 
to  the  winding  nature  of  the  coast,  about  J7  m.    The  istas4 
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friddi  is  Tolcuiic,  is  ban  ind  rocky  throughoat;  the  hflb,  of 

which  the  highest  rises  to  about  800  ft.,  comnumd  magnificent 

views  of  the  nei^bouring  sea  and  islands.    The  skill  of  the 

natives  as  seamen  is  proverbial  in  the  archipelago.    The  deeply 

ixulented  coast,  here  falling  in  huge  cliffs  sheer  into  the  sea, 

there  retiring  to  form  a  beach  and  a  harbour,  is  favourable 

to  commerce,  as  in  former  times  it  was  to  piracy.    Of  the 

nuxncToiu  bays  and  harbours  the  chief  is  that  of  Scala,  which, 

running  far  into  the  land  on  the  eastetn  side,  divides  the  island 

into  two  nearly  equal  portions —  a  northern  and  a  southern.     A 

narrow  isthmus  separates  Scala  from  the  bay  of  Merika  on  the 

west  coast.    On  the  belt  of  land  between  the  two  bays,  at 

the  junction  betwieen  the  northern  and  southern  half  of  the 

island,  stood  the  ancient  town.    On  the  hill  above  are  still  to 

be  seen  the  mas«ve  remains  of  the  citadel,  built  partly  in  poly- 

fonal  style.    The  modem  town  stands  on  a  hill  top  in  the 

southern  half  of  the  island.    A  steep  paved  road  louls  to  it 

in  about  twenty  minutes  from  the  port  of  Scala.    The  town 

clusters  at  the  foot  of  the  monastery  of  St  John,  which,  crowning 

the  hill  with  its  towers  and  battlements,  resembles  a  fortress 

rather  than  a  monastery.    Of  the  600  MSS.  once  possessed  by 

tlie  library  of  the  monastery  only  340  are  left.    The  houses  of 

the  town  are  better  built  than  those  of  the  neighbouring  islands, 

but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  winding.    The  population  is 

about  400a    The  port  of  Scala  contains  about  140  houses, 

beudes  some  old  wcU-buOt  magazines  and  some  potteries. 

Scattered  over  the  island  are  about  300  chapels. 

Patmos  is  mentioned  first  by  Thucydides  (iii.  33)  and  after- 
wards by  Strabo  and  Pliny.  From  an  inscription  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  name  was  originally  Patnos.  Another  ancient 
inscription  seems  to  show  that  the  lonians  settled  there  at  an 
early  date.  The  chief,  indeed  the  only,  title  of  the  island  to 
fame  is  that  it  was  the  place  of  banishment  of  St  John  the 
Evangelist,  who  according  to  Jerome  {De  scr,  iU.  c.  g)  and 
others,  was  exiled  thither  under  Domitian  in  a.d.  95,  and  released 
about  eighteen  months  afterwards  under  Nerva.  Here  he  is 
said  to  have  written  the  Apocalypse;  to  the  left  of  the  road 
from  Scala  to  the  town,  about  half-way  up  the  hill,  a  grotto  is 
still  shown  (rd<nr4Xcuoyr^'AroicaX{f^^«i»)  in  which  the  apostle  is 
said  to  have  received  the  heavenly  vision.  It  is  reached  through 
a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Anne.  The  Acts  of  St  John, 
attributed  to  Prochorus,  narrates  the  miracles  wrought  by  the 
apostle  during  his  stay  on  the  island,  but,  strangely  enough, 
while  describing  how  the  Gospel  wjis  revealed  to  him  in  Patmos, 
it  does  not  so  much  as  mention  the  Apocalypse.  During  the 
dark  ages  Patmos  seems  to  have  been  entirely  deserted,  probably 
on  account  of  the  pirates.  In  1088  the  emperor  Alexis  Com- 
nenus,  by  a  golden  bull,  which  is  still  preserved,  granted  the 
island  to  St  Christodulus  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  monastery. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  monastery  of  St  John,  which  now 
owns  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  half  of  Patmos,  as  well 
as  farms  in  Crete,  Samoa  and  other  neighbouring  isUnds. 
The  embalmed  body  of  the  saintly  founder  is  to  be  seen  to 
this  day  in  a  side  chapel  of  the  church.  The  number  of  the 
monks,  which  amounted  to  over  a  hundred  at  the  beginning 
of  the  i8th  century,  is  now  much  reduced.  Theabbot  (iiyobiuyos) 
has  the  rank  of  a  bishop,  and  is  subject  only  to  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  There  is  a  school  in  connexion  with  the 
monastery  which  formerly  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  the 
Levant.  The  modern  town  was  recruited  by  refugees  from 
Constantinople  in  1453,  and  from  Crete  in  1669,  when  these 
places  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  island  js  subject 
to  Turkey;  the  governor  is  the  pasha  of  Rhodes.  The  popula- 
tion is  Greek.  The  women  are  chiefly  engaged  in  knitting 
cotton  stockings,  which,  along  with  some  pottery,  form  the 

chief  exports  of  the  island. 

Sec  Toumcfort,  Relation  d'un  voyage  iu  Levant  (Lyons,  1717)  *. 
Walpole.  Memoirs  (relating  to  Turkey)  (London,  1820);  Row, 
Reisen  aufden  griechischen  Inseln  (Stuttgart  and  Halle,  1840-1852); 
Gu6rin,  Descrihion  de  I'tU  de  Patmos  (Paris,  1856);  H.  F.  Tozer, 
Islands  of  the  Aegean,  pp.  178-195. 

PATNA,  a  city,  district,  and  division  of  Britbh  India,  in 
the  Behar  province  of  BengaL    The  dty,  which  is  the  most 


important  commerdal  centre  in  Bengal  after  Calcutta,  lies  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  a  little  distance  below  the  confluence 
of  the  Sone  and  the  Gogra,  and  opposite  the  confluence  of  the 
Gandak,  with  a  station  on  the  East.  Indian  railway  332  m.  N.W. 
of  Calcutta.  Mimicipal  area,  6184  acres.  Pop.  (1901),  134,785. 
Including  the  dvil  station  of  Bankipur  to  the  west,  the  city 
stretches  along  the  river  bank  for  nearly  9  miles.  Still  farther 
west  is  the  military  cantonment  of  Dinapur.  A  government 
college  was  f9unded  in  1862.  Other  educational  institutions 
include  the  Bdiar  school  of  engineering  organized  in  r897. 

Patna  city  has  been  identified  with  Pataliputra  (the  Palibothra 
of  Megasthenes,  who  came  as  ambassador  from  Seleucus  Nicatbr 
to  Cbandragupta  about  300  B.C.).  Megasthenes  describes 
Palibothra  as  being  the  capital  of  India.  He  adds  that  its 
length  was  80  stadia,  and  breadth  15;  that  it  was  surrounded  by 
a  ditch  30  cubits  deep,  and  that  the  walls  were  adorned  with 
570  towers  and  64  gates.  According  to  this  account  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  dty  would  be  190  stadia  or  25^  miles.  Asoka 
built  an  outer  masonry  wall  and  beautified  the  city  with  innumer- 
able stone  buildings.  The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  dty  still 
lies  buried  in  the  silt  of  the  rivers  under  Patna  and  Bankipur 
at  a  depth  of  from  10  to  20  ft.  The  two  events  in  the  modem 
history  of  the  district  are  the  massacre  of  Patna  (1763)  and  the 
Sepoy  Mutiny  in  1857.  The  former  occurrence,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  settled  the  fate  of  Mahommedan  rule  in  Bengal, 
was  the  result  of  a  quarrel  between  the  nawab.Mir  Kasim,and 
the  English  authorities  regarding  transit  duties,  which  ultimately 
led  to  open  hostilities.  The  company's  sepoys,  who  had  occupied 
Patna  dty  by  the  orders  of  the  company's  factor,  were  driven 
out  by  the  nawab's  troops  and  nearly  all  killed.  The  remainder 
afterwards  surrendered,  and  were  put  into  confinement,  together 
with  the  European  officers  and  the  entire  staff  of  the  Cossimbazar 
factory,  who  had  also  been  arrested  on  the  first  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  Mir  Kasim  was  defeated  in  two  pitched  battles  at 
Gheria  and  Udhanala  (Oodey nullah)  in  August  and  September 
1763,  and  in  revenge  ordered  the  massacre  of  all  his  prisoners, 
which  was  carried  out  with  the  hdp  of  a  renegade  in  his  employ- 
ment named  Walter  Rcinhardt,  (afterwards  the  husband  of 
the  famous  Begum  Samru).  About  sixty  Englishmen  were 
murdered  on  this  occasion,  the  bodies  being  thrown  into  a  well 
belonging  to  the  house  in  which  they  were  confined.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  mutiny  in  May  1857  the  three  sepoy  regiments 
stationed  at  Dinapur  (the  military  cantonment  of  Patna, 
adjoining  the  dty)  were  allowed  to  retain  thdr  arms  till  July, 
when,  on  an  attempt  bdng  made  to  disarm  them,  they  broke 
into  open  revolt.  Although  many  who  attempted  to  cross  the 
(Ganges  in  boats  were  fired  into  and  mn  down  by  a  pursuing 
steamer,  the  majority  crossed  by  the  Sone  river  into  Shahabad, 
where  they  joined  the  rebels  under  Kuar  Singh  who  were  then 
besieg^g  a  small  European  community  at  Arrah. 

The  DiSTsiCT  of  Patna  has  an  area  of  2075  sq.  m.;  pc^. 
(1901),  1,624,985.-  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent 
the  district  is  a  level  plain;  but  towards  the  south  the 
ground  rises  into  hills.'  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  allu- 
vial, and  the  country  along  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  is 
peculiarly  fertile.  The  general  line  of  drainage  is  from  west 
to  east;  and  high  ground  along  the  south  of  the  Ganges 
forces  back  the  rivers  flowing  from  Gaya  district.  The  result 
is  that  during  the  rains  nearly  the  whole  interior  of  the 
district  south  of  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  Ganges,  and  4 
or  5  m.  from  its  bank,  is  flooded.  In  the  south-east  are  the 
Rajgir  Hills,  consisting  of  two  parallel  ridges  running  south- 
west, with  a  narrow  valley  between,  intersected  by  ravines 
and  passes.  These  hills,  which  seldom  exceed  1000  ft.  in 
height,  are  rocky  and  dothed  with  thick  low  jungle,  and  contain 
some  of  the  earliest  memorials  of  Indian  Buddhism.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Ganges  and  the  Sone.  The  only  other  river 
of  any  consequence  is  the  Punpun,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  petty  irrigation  canals  which  it  supplies.  So 
much  of  the  river  is  thus  diverted  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
its  water  ever  reaches  the  Ganges  at  Fatwa.  The  chief  crops 
are  rice»  wheat,  barley,  maize  and  pulse;  poppy  and  potatoes 
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are  also  of  importance.    Apart  from  the  Sone  canal,  irrigation 

is  largely  practised  from  private  channels  and  also  from  wdls. 

The  district  is  traversed  by  the  main  line  of  the  East  Indian 

railway,  with  two  branches  south  to  Gaya  and  Bihar. 

The  DivxsiOM  op  Patna  extended  across  both  sides  of  the 

Ganges.     It  comprised  the  seven  districts  of  Patna,  Gaya, 

Shahabad,  Saran,  Champaian,  Muzaffarpur  and  Darbhanga. 

Total  area,  23,748  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  15,5141987.    In  1908 

the  four  last  d^tricts  north  of  the  Ganges  were  formed  intb 

the  new  division  of  Tirhut;  and  the  name  of  Patna  division 

was  confined  to  the  three  first  districts  south  of  the  Ganges. 

See  L.  A.  Waddell,  Discaoery  of  the  Exact  Site  of  Asoka's  Oassk 
Cafital  of  Pataliputm  (1893);  Vincent  Smith,  Asoka  ("  Rulers  of 
India  "  series.  1901) ;  Patna  Distria  Gazetteer  (CalcutU,  1907). 

PATNA,  one  of  the  Orissa  tributary  states  in  Bengal,  with 
an  area  of  2399  sq.  m.  It  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Mahanadi 
river,  and  is  divided  by  a  forest-dad  hiUy  tract  into  a  northern 
and  a  southern  portion,  both  of  which  are  undulating  and  well 
cultivated.  Pop.  (1901), '277,748,  showing  a  decrease  of  z6% 
in  the  decade,  mainly  due  to  the  effects  of  famine  in  1900. 
Nearly  the  whole  population  consbts  of  Oriyas.  The  capital 
is  Bolangir:  po{}.  (1901),  3706.  The  principal  crop  is  rice. 
The  maharajas  of  Patna  were  formerly  heads  of  a  group  of 
states  known  as  the  athara  garhjai  or  "  eighteen  forts."  They 
are  Chauhban  Rajputs,  and  claim  to  have  been  estabKsUed  in 
Patna  for  six  centuries.  Patna  was  the  scene  of  a  rebellion  of 
the  Khonds,  followed  by  atrocities  on  the  part  of  their  rulers, 
in  1869,  and,  in  consequence,  came  under  British  management 
in  1871.  The  maharaja  Ramchandra  Singh,  installed  in  1894, 
was  insane  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  the  following  year, 
whereupon  his  imde,  Lai  Dalganjan  Singh,  became  chief, 
undertdung  to  administer  with  the  assistance  of  a  diwan  or 
minister  appointed  by  the  British  government.  The  powers 
of  this  official  were  extended  in  1900  after  a  serious  outbreak 
of  dacoity.  Till  2905  the  state  was  induded  in  the  Central 
Provinces. 

PATOIS,  a  French  term  strictly  confined  to  the  dialect  of 
a  district  or  locality  in  a  country  which  has  a  common  literary 
language,  often  used  of  the  form  of  a  common  language  as 
spoken  by  illiterate  or  uneducated  persons,  marked  by  vulgar- 
isms in  pronunciation,  grammar,  &c.  The  t)rigin  of  the  word 
is  not  certain.  It  has  been  taken  to  be  a  corruption  of  patrols, 
from  Low  Lat.  partriensis,  of  or  belonging  to  one's  patria,  or 
native  country,  fatherland. 

PATON,  JOHN  BROWN  (1830-  ),  British  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  on  the  Z7th  of  December  1830.  He  was 
educated  at  London,  Poole  ^and  Spring  Hill  Collq;e,  Birming- 
ham; he  graduated  B.A.  at  London  University  in  1849,  and  .was 
Hebrew  and  New  Testament  prizeman  in  1850  and  gold  medallist 
in  philosophy  in  1854.  He  recdved  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  from  Glasgow  University  in  x88i.  When 
the  Nottingham  Congr^ational  Institute  was  founded  in 
1863  he  became  the  first  prindpal,  a  post  which  he  hdd 
till  1898,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  James  Alexander  Mitchell 
(1849-X905),  who  from  1903  till  his  death  was  general  secretary 
of  the  Congregational  Union.  Paton  became  vice-president  of 
the  British  and  Fordgn  Bible  Sodcty  in  2907.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  foundation  and  direction  of  a  number  of 
societies  for  religious  and  social  work,  notably  the  National 
Home  Reading  Union  Sodety  and  English  Land  Colonization 
Sodety,  and  was  a  consUnt  contributor  to  literary  reviews. 
His  publications  indude  The  Two-fold  Alternative  (3rd  ed.,  1900}, 
The  Inner  Mission  of  the  Church  (new  ed.,  2900),  and  two 
volumes  of  collected  essays.  His  son,  John  Lewis  Paton 
(b.  1863),  who  headed  the  Cambridge  classical  tripos  in  1886, 
became  bead  master  of  Manchester  granunar  school  in  2903. 

PATON,  SIR  JOSEPH  NOEL  (2822-1901),  British  painter, 
was  bom,  on  the  23lh  of  December  2821,  in  \yoolers  Alley, 
Dunfermline,  where  his  father,  a  fellow  of  the  Scottish  Sodety 
of  Antiquaries,  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  damask  manufacturer. 
He  showed  strong  artistic  inclinations  in  early  childhood, 
but  had  no  regukr  art  training,  except  a  brief  period  of 


study  in  the  Royal  Academy  School  in  2843.    He  giioM 
a  prize  of  £200  in  the  first  Westminster  Hall  competition, 
in  2845,  for  his  cattoon    ^Tbe  Spirit  of  Religion,"  and  ia 
the  following  year  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
his  "  Quarrd  of  Oberon  Imd  Titania."     A  companion  fairy 
picture,  "The  Reconciliation  of  Oboron  and  Utania"  went 
to  Westminster  HaU  in  2847,  and  for  it  and  his  pkture  of 
"  Christ  bearing  the  Cross  "  he  was  awarded  a  prize  of  £300 
by  the  Fine  Arts  Commissioners.    The  two  Oberon  pktura 
are  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  where  they  have 
long  been  a  centre  of  attraction.    I^  first  exhibited  picture, 
"  Ruth  Gleaning,"  appeared  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
In   2844.     He  began  to  contribute  to  the  Royal  Acadctcy 
of  London  in  2856.    Throughout  his  career  his  preference  »as 
for  allegorical,  fairy  and  rdigious  subjects.    Anoong  his  most 
famous  piaures  are  "  The  Pursuit  of  Pleasure  "  (2855),  **  Mors 
Janua  Vitae"  (2866),  "Oskold  and  the  Eltt-maids"  (1874), 
and  **  In  Die  Malo  "  (2882).    Sir  Nod  Paton  also  produced 
a  certain  amount  of  scu^ture,  more  notable  for  design  Uua 
for  searching  execution.    He  was  dected  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  2847,  and  a  full  member  in  iSp; 
he  was  appointed  Queen's  Limner  for  Scotland  in  2866,  xui 
recdved  knighthood  in  2867.    In  2878  the  University  of  Edia- 
burgh  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.    He  was  a  poet 
of  distinct  merit,  as  his  Poems  by  a  Painter  (2862)  and  Spimdrijt 
(2867)  pleasantly  exemplified.     He  was  also  wdl  known  u 
an  antiquary,  his  hobby,  indeed,  bdng  the  collection  of  anss 
and  armour.   Sir  Nod  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  36th  of  Decco- 
bcr  2902.     His  ddest  son,  Diarmid  Nod  Paton  (b.   2859), 
became  regius  professor  01  physiology  in  Glasgow  in  2906; 
and  another  son,  Frederick  Nod  Paton  (b.  2862),  became  ia 
2905  director  of  commercial  intdligenoe  to  the  govcnunent  of 
India. 

PATRAS  (Gt„Palraij,  the  chief  tortified  seaport  town  on  the 
west  coast  of  Greece,  and  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Acfaaea 
and  Elis,  on  a  gulf  of  the  same  nam^  70  m.  W.N.  W.  of  CorintL 
There  are  two  railway  stations,  one  in  the  north-east  on  the  Eine 
to  Athens  (via  Corinth),  the  other  on  the  line  to  Py^goa.  PcfL 
(2889),  33;529;  (2907),  37,401*  It  has  been  rebuHt  sa2kce  2821 
(the  War  of  Independence),  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  arch- 
bishop and  an  appeal  court.  It  is  the  chkf  port  of  Greece. 
from  which  the  great  bulk  of  its  currants  are  despatched.  The 
port,  formed  by  a  mole  and  a  breakwater,  begun  in  1880,  ofiea 
a  fair  harbour  for  vessels  drawing  up  to  22  fL  The  exports 
consist  of  currants,  sultanas,  valonea,  tobacco,  dive  oQ,  dJi^-cs 
in' brine,  figs,  dtrons,  wine,  brandy,  cocoons,  and  lamb,  ^oai, 
and  kid  skins.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  colonial  piodna; 
manufactured  goods  and  sulphate  of  cc^pcr.  The  two  mast 
interesting  buildings  are  the  castle,  a  medieval  stracturc  on  the 
site  of  the  andent  acropolis,  and  the  cathedral  of  St  Aadrev, 
which  is  highly  popular  as  the  routed  burial-place  of  the  saiaL 

The  foundation  of  Patras  goes  badt  to  prehistodc  ttmcs. 
the  legendary  account  being  that  Eumdus,  having  bKu  tau|^ 
by  Triptolemus  how  to  grow  grain  in  the  rich  scul  of  the  Glaacx^ 
valley,  established  three  townships,  Aroe  {Le.  plouchlaadU 
Anthda  (the  flowery),  and  Mesatis  (the  middle  settleaoectV 
which  were  united  by  the  c(»nmon  wor^p  of  Artemis  TricUr^ 
at  her  shrine  on  the  river  Mdlichus.    The  Achaeans  baviaf 
strengthened  and  enlarged  Aroe,  called  it  Patrae,  as  the  cxdtoBht 
residence  of  the  ruling  families,  and  it  was  recognized  aa  one  d 
the  twdve  Achaean  dties.    In  429  B.C.  the  town  was,  by  xbc 
advice  of  Aldbiades,  connected  with  its  harbour  by  kMig  walb 
in  imitation  of  those  at  Athens.    The  whole  armed  foacewa* 
destroyed  by  Metdlus  after  the  ddeat  of  the  Achaouas  zi 
Scarpheia,  and  many  of  the  rpmaining  inhabitants  IotsooIl  the 
dty;  but  after  the  battle  of  Actium  Augustus  restored  the  *""»"*■'• 
name  Aroe,  introduced  a  military  colony  of  veterans  froiD  the 
roth  and  22th  legions  (not,  as  is  usually  said,  the  smd),  s^i 
bestowed  the  rights  of  colon!  on  the  inhabitants  of  Khypae  as*. 
Dyme,  and  all  the  Locri  Ozdiat  except  those  of  Kxsa^lasx. 
Colonia  Augusta  Aroe  Patrensis  became  one  of  tbe    e^^ 
popubus  of  all  the  towns  of  Greece;  its  colonial  coinage 
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from  Augustus  to  Gordian  III.  That  the  town  was  the  scene 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Andrew  Is  purely  apocryphal,  but, 
like  Corinth,  it  was  an  eariy  and  effective  centre  of  Christianity; 
its  archbishop  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  the  Council  of  Sardica 
in  347.  In  552  it  was  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earthquake.  In  807 
it  was  able  without  external  assistance  to  defeat  the  Slavonians 
(Avars),  though  most  of  the  credit  of  the  victory  was  assigned 
to  St  .Andrew,  whose  church  was  enriched  by  the  imperial 
share  of  the  spoils,  and  whose  archbishop  was  made  superior 
of  the  bishops  of  Methone,  Lacedaemon  and  Cbrone.  Captured 
in  zaos  by  William  of  Champlitte  and  Villehardouin,  the  dty 
became  the  a4>ital  and  its  ardibishop  the  primate  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Achaea.  In  1387  De  Heredia,  grand  master  of  the 
OTder  oi  the  Hospital  at  Rhodes,  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
master  of  Achaea  and  took  Patras  by  storm.  At  the  close  of 
the  15th  century  the  dty  was  governed  by  the  archbishop  in  the 
name  of  the  pope;  but  in  1438  Constantino,  son  of  John  VI., 
managed  to  get  possession  of  it  for  a  time.  Patras  was  at  length, 
in  1687,  surrendered  by  the  Turks  to  the  Venetians,  who  made 
it  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  fiscal  boards  into  which  they 
divided  the  Morea%  In  27x4  it  again  fell,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Morea,  into  Turkish  hands.  It  was  at  Patras  that  the  Greek 
revolution  began  in  2822 ;  but  the  Turks,  confined  to  the  dtadd, 
held  out  till  1828. 

PATRIARCH  (M.E.  and  0.  Fr.  palnarcke,  Lat.  patrtarcka,  Cr, 
TorptAfiXilSt  from  xorAtA,  clan,  and  dpx4,  rule),  originally  the 
father  or  qhief  of  a  tribe,  in  this  sense  now  used  more  especially 
of  the  "  patriarchs  "  of  the  Old  Testament,  i.e.  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  with  their  forefathers,  and  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob. 
In  bte  Jewish  history  the  title  *'  patriarch  "  (Heb.  ndH,  prince, 
chieO  was  given  to  the  head  of  the  sanhedrim  in  Palestine,  and 
is  sometimes,  though  wron^y,  applied  to  the  "ezilarch,"  a 
head  of  the  Jewish  college  at  Babylon. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church  the  designation 
**  patriarch "  was  applied,  like  "  archbishop,"  to  bishops  of 
the  more  important  sees  as  a  merely  honorary  style.  It 
devek^d  into  a  title  implying  jurisdiction  over  metropolitans, 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  organization  of  the  empire  into 
"  dioceses,"  partly  owing  to  the  ambition  of  the  greater  metro- 
politan bishops,  which  had  early  led  them  to  claim  and  exercise 
authority  in  ndghbouring  metropolitanates.  At  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (451)  the  patriarchs  still  bore  the  title  of "  exarch  "; 
it  was  not  till  the  7th  century  that  that  of  "  patriarch  "  was 
fixed  as  proper  to  the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch  and  Jerusalem',  "  exarch  "  being  reserved  for  those  Of 
Ephcsus  and  Caesarca,  who  had  fallen  to  a  lower  rank.  In 
the  West  the  only  patriarch  in  the  fully  developed  sense  of  the 
Eastern  Church  has  been  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  is  patriarch 
as  wdl  as  pope. 

FATRICIAlfS  (Lat.  pairiciuSf  an  adjectival  form  from  pater^ 
father;  not,  as  some  say,  from  paUr  and  citre,  to  call),  a  term 
originally  applied  to  the  members  of  the  old  dtizen  families  of 
ancient  Rome  (see  I.  below).  Under  the  later  Roman  Empire  the 
name  was  revived  by  the  Byzantine  emperors  as  the  title  of  a  new 
order  of  nobility.  Subsequently  it  was  used  as  a  personal  title 
of  honour  for  distinguished  servants  of  Constantine  I.  and  his 
successors,  and  was  conferred  on  barbarian  chiefs  (II.  below). 
It  was  afterwards  conferred  by  the  popes  on  the  Prankish 
kings.  In  the  medieval  Italian  republics,  e.g.  Genoa  and 
Venice,  the  term  was  applied  to  the  hereditary  aristocracy 
(palrizio),  and  in  the  free  cities  of  the  German  Empire  it  was 
borne  by  distinguislicd  citizens  (patrizUr).  In  Italy  it  is  still 
used  for  the  hereditary  nobility.  From  these  specific  uses  the 
word  has  come  into  general  use  as  a  synonym  of  "  aristocrat  " 
or  "  noble,"  and  implies  the  possession  of  such  qualities  as  are 
■generally  associated  with  lon{;  descent,  hereditary  good  breeding 
and  the  like.  In  Church  history  a  sect  founded  by  Patricius 
(c.  387),  teacher  of  Symmachus  the  Marcionilc,  are  known  as 
the  Patricians;  they  believed  that  all  flesh  was  made  by  the 
devil.  The  name  is  also,  though  rarely,  applied  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  body  in  Ireland  regarded  as  the  followers  of  St  Patrick. 

J.  From  the  earliest  period  known  to  us  the  free  population 


of  Rome  contains  two  elements,  patricians  and  plebeians,  the 
former  class  enjoying  all  political  privileges,  the  latter  un- 
privileged. The  derivation  and  significance  of  the  two  names 
have  been  established  with  certainty.  The  patricians  (pairicii) 
are  those  who  can  point  to  fathers,  i.e.  those  who  are  members 
of  the  dans  (;efi^)  whose  members  originally  comprised  the 
wh<He  dtizen  body.  The  plebeians  {plebs,  plebcs)  are  the  com- 
plement (from  root  pUo^  fill,  see  Plebs)  of  the  noble  families 
possessing  a  genealogy,  and  indude  all  the  free  population 
other  than  the  patricians.  It  has  been  held  by  T.  Mommsen 
that  the  plebeian  order  had  its  sole  origin  in  the  clients  who 
attached  themselves  in  a  position  of  semi-freedom  to  the  heads 
of  patrician  houses,  and  gradually  evolved  a  freedom  and 
dtizenship  of  thdr  own  (see  Patron  and  Cuent).  The  logical 
consequence  of  this  view  is  that  the  pkbs  as  an  order  in  the  state 
is  of  considerably  later  growth  than  the  beginning  of  the  dty, 
the  patridans  bdng  originally  the  only  freemen  and  the  only 
dtizens.  But  this  view  is  imtenable  on  two  grounds.  First, 
in  the  struggle  between  the  two  orders  for  political  privilege 
we  find  the  clients  struggling  on  the  side  of  the  patricians  against 
the  main  body. of  the  plebeians  (Livy  ii.  56).  Again,  a  method 
of  taking  up  Roman  dtizenship  which  is  well  attested  for  a  very 
eariy  period  reveals  the  possibility  of  a  plebeian  who  does  not 
stand  in  any  relation  to  a  patron.  When  an  immigrant  moved 
to  Rome  from  one  of  the  dties  of  the  Latin  league,  or  any  dty 
which  enjoyed  \htjus  comnurcii  with  Rome,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  voluntary  exile  from  his  own  state  {jus  exulandt), 
claimed  Roman  dtizenship,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to.  make  application  to  a  Roman  patron 
to  represent  him  in  his  legal  transactions;  for  the  yu5  comnurcii 
gave  its  holder  the  right  of  suing  and  being  sued  in  his  own 
person  before  Roman  courts.  Such  an  immigrant,  therefore, 
must  have  become  at  once  a  free  plebeian  dtizen  of  Rome.  It 
may  therefore  be  assumed  that  long  before  the  clients  obtained 
the  right  to  hold  land  in  their  own  names  and  appear  in  the 
courts  in  their  own  persons  there,  was  a  free  pkbs  existing 
alongside  of  the  patridans  enjoying  h'mited  rights  of  citizenship. 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that  before  the  time  of  Scrvius  TuUius 
the  rights  and  duties  of  dtizenship  were  practically  exercised 
only  by  the  members  of  the  patridan  clans.  This  is  perhaps 
the  explanation  of  the  strange  fact  that  the  clients,  who  through 
their  patrons  were  attached  to  these  clans,  obtained  political 
recognition  as  early  as  the  plebeians  who  had  no  such  semi- 
servile  taint.  At  the  time  of  the  Servian  reforms  both  branches 
of  the  pkbs  had  a  plausible  claim  to  recognition  as  members 
of  the  state,  the  clients  as  already  partial  members  of  the  cwia 
and  the  gens,  the  unattached  plebeians  as  equally  free  with  the 
patridans  and  possessing  dans  of  their  own  as  solid  and  united 
as  the  recognized  genies. 

But  not  only  can  it  be  shown  that  patridans  and  plebeians 
coexisted  as  distinct  orders  in  the  Roman  state  at  an  earlier 
date  than  the  evolution  of  dtizenship  by  the  clients.  It  has 
further  been  established  on  strong  archaeological  and  h'nguistic 
evidence  that  the  long  struggle  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
in  early  Rome  was  the  result  of  a  racial  difTerence  between 
them.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  patricians  were  a 
Sabine  race  which  conquered  a  Ligurian  people  of  whom  the 
plebdans  were  the  survivors  (see  Roice:  History).  Apart  from 
the  definite  evidence,  the  theory  of  a  racial  distinction  gains 
probability  from  the  fact  that  it  explains  the  survival  of  the 
distinction  between  the  palricii,  men  with  a  family  and  genealogy, 
and  the  rest  of  the  dtizens,  for  some  time  after  the  latter  had 
acquired  the  legal  status  of  patres  and  were  organized  in  genUs 
of  their  own;  for  on  this  theory  privilege  would  belong  not  to  all 
who  could  trace  free  descent  but  only  to  those  who  could  trace 
descent  to  an  ancestor  of  the  conquering  race.  The  family 
organization  of  the  conquering  race  was  probably  higher  than 
that  of  the  conquered,  and  was  only  gradually  attained  by  the 
latter.  Thus  descent  from  a  father  would  be  distinctive  enough 
of  the  dq^inant  race  to  form  the  title  of  that  race  (patricii), 
and  when  that  term  had  been  definitely  adopted  as  the  title 
of  a  class  its  persistence  in  the  same  sense  after  the  organization 
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of  the  family  and  the  dan  by  the  unprivileged  class  would  be 
perfectly  natural 

The  absurdity  of  excluding  the  plebeians  from  all  but  a 
merely  theoretical  citizenship,  based  on  the  negative  fact  of 
freedom,  seems  to  have  become  apparent  before  the  dose  of  the 
monarchical  period.  The  aim  of  the  reforms  associated  with  the 
name  of  Servius  TuIIius  appears  to  have  been  the  imposition  of 
the  duties  of  dtizenship  upon  the  plebeians.  Inddentally  this 
involved  an  extension  of  plebeian  privilege  in  two  directions. 
First,  it  was  necessary  to  unify  the  plebeian  order  by  putting 
the  legal  status  of  the  clients  on  a  levd  with  that  of  the  un- 
attached plebeians;  and  again  enrolment  in  the  army  involved 
registration  in  the  tribes  and  centuries;  and  as  the  army  soon 
developed  into  a  legislative  assembly  meeting  in  centuries 
(comitia  centuriala),  the  whole  dtizen  body,  induding  plebeians, 
now  acquired  a  share  of  political  power,  which  had  hitherto 
belonged  solely  to  the  patricians.  At  the  dose  of  the  monarchy, 
the  plebeian  possessed  the  private  rights  of  dtizenship  in  entirety, 
except  for  his  inability  to  contract  a  legal  marriage  with  a 
patrician,  and  one  of  the  public  rights,  that  of  giving  his  vote 
in  the  assembly.*  But  in  the  matter  of  liability  to  the  duties 
of  dtizenship,  military  service  and  taxation,  he  was  entirely 
on  a  level  with  the  patrician.  This  position  was  probably 
tolerable  during  the  monarchy,  when  the  king  served  to  hold 
the  power  of  the  patrician  families  in  check.  But  when  these 
families  had  expelled  the  Tarquins,  and  formed  themsdves 
into  an  exclusive  aristocracy  of  privilege,  the  inconsistency 
between  partial  privilege  and  full  burdens  came  to  be  strongly 
felt  by  the  plebeians. 

The  result  was  the  long  struggle  for  entire  political  equality 
of  the  two  orders  which  occupies  the  first  few  centuries  of 
the  republic  (see  Roice:  History,  §  II.  "  The  Republic  ").  The 
struggle  was  inaugurated  by  the  plebeians,  who  in  494  B.C.  formed 
themselves  into  an  exclusive  order  with  annually  elected  officers 
(tribuni  pUbis)  and  an  assembly  of  their  own,  and  by  means 
of  this  machinery  forced  themselves  by  degrees  into  all  the 
magistracies,  and  obtained  the  coveted  right  of  intermarriage 
with  the  patricians.  Admission  to  the  higher  magistracies 
carried  with  it  admissioh  to  the  senate,  and  by  the  dose  of  the 
struggle  (about  300  B.C.)  the  political  privilege  of  the  two  orders 
was  equalized,  with  the  exception  of  certain  disabilities  which, 
originally  devised  to  break  the  political  monopoly  of  the  order, 
continued  to  be  attached  to  the  patricians  after  the  victory 
of  the  plebs.  They  were  excluded  from  the  tribunate  and  the 
council  of  the  plebs,  which  had  become  important  instruments 
of  government,  and  were  only  eligible  for  one  place  in  the 
consulship  and  censorship,  while  both  were  open  to  plebeians. 
It  is  possible,  though  far  from  certain  (see  Senate),  that  the 
powers  of  the  interregnum  and  the  senatorial  confirmation 
(patrum  auctoritas)  necessary  to  give  validity  to  decisions  of 
the  F>eople,  remained  the  exdusive  privileges  of  the  patridan 
members  of  the  senate.  But  while  the  patriciaii  disabilities 
were  of  a  kind  that  had  gained  in  importance  with  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  these  privileges,  even  if  still  retained,  had  become 
merely  formal  in  the  second  half  of  the  republican  period.  Since 
the  plebeian  element  in  the  state  had  an  immense  numerical 
preponderance  over  the  patrician  these  disabilities  were  not 
widely  spread,  and  seem  generally  to  have  been  cheerfully  borne 
as  the  price  of  belonging  to  the  families  still  recognized  as  the 
oldest  and  noblest  in  Rome.  But  the  adoption  of  P.  Clodius 
Pulcher  into  a  plebeian  family  in  59  B.C.  with  a  view  to  election 
to  the  tribunate  shows  that  a  rejection  of  patrician  rights 
{Iransitio  ad  plebtm)  was  not  difficult  to  effect  by  any  patrician 
who  preferred  actual  power  to  the  dignity  of  ancient  descent. 
It  was  not  so  easy  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  patridans.  The 
traditions  of  early  Rome  indeed  represent  the  patridans  as 
receiving  the  Claudii  by  a  collective  act  into  their  body;  but  the 
first  authenticated  instance  of  the  admission  of  new  members 
to  the  patriciate  is  that  of  the  lex  Cassia,  which  authorized 
Caesar  as  dictator  to  create  fresh  patricians.  The  same  procedure 

'  Cf.  the  priviloK<^  of  the  Athenians  under  the  Solonian  system 
Solon;  £ccl£sia;  Archon). 


was  followed  by  Augustus.  Later  on,  the  rig!ht  of  cmtini 
patridans  came  to  be  regarded  as  inherent  in  the  priodpate.  tod 
was  exercised  by  Claudius  and  Vespasian  without  anykga] 
enactment,  apparently  in  their  capadty  as  censor  (Tac.  .4«t. 
xi.  as;  Vila  M,  Anlcnini,  L).  Patrician  rank  seems  to  ha^x 
been  regarded  as  a  necessary  attribute  oi  the  pnnceps;  and  ia 
two  cases  we  are  told  that  it  was  conferred  upon  a  plebeiu 
princepsbythesenate(Ktto/fi/»am,3;J/^acruo,7).  AcoopuisDa 
of  this  procedure  with  the  original  conception  of  the  palricjue 
as  revMled  by  the  derivation  of  the  word,  is  sgnificu:  d 
the  history  of  the  conception  of  nobility  at  Rome,  and  iDosia- 
tive  of  the  tenadty  with  which  the  Romans  dung  to  the  ur« 
and  form  of  an  institution  which  had  long  lost  its  signincaoce 
After  the  political  equalization  of  the  two  orders,  noble  hjrh 
was  no  longer  recognized  as  constituting  a  claim  to  poUtkil 
privilege.  Instead  of  the  old  hereditary  nobility,  consistio^  cf 
the  members  of  the  patrician  clans,  there  arose  a  n<^Nlity  &.' 
office,  consisting  of  all  those  families,  whether  patrictu  c 
plebeian,  which  bad  hdd  curule  office.  It  was  now  the  tccsre 
of  office  that  conferred  distinction.  In  the  early  days  of  Rcee. 
office  was  only  open  to  the  member  of  a  patrician  gens.  In  :h« 
prindpate,  patridan  rank,  a  sort  of  abstract  conception  \axi 
upon  the  earlier  state  of  affairs,  was  held  to  be  a  dignity  suitiblf 
to  be  conferred  on  an  individual  holder  of  office.  But  the  coolc- 
ment  of  the  rank  upon  an  individual  as  distinct  from  a  vk!. 
family  (jens)  is  enough  to  show  bow  widely  the  modern  coe- 
ception  of  patrician  rank  differed  from  the  andent.  Tie 
explanation  of  this  is  that  the  [Jebeians  had  long  ben  c- 
ganized,  like  the  patridans,  in  gentes,  and  nothing  reDsIcri 
distinctive  of  the  old  nobility  except  a  va^e  sense  of  dip:ty 
and  worth.  (A.M.CL) 

II.  Under  Constantine  an  entirdy  new  naeaning  was  f.^^. 
to  the  word  Patridan.  It  was  used  as  a  personal  title  of  boocar 
conferred  for  distinguished  services.  It  was  a  title  raerdjr  of 
rank,  not  of  office;  its  holder  ranked  next  after  tbe  emperor  led 
the  consul.  It  naturally  happened,  however,  thtt  tbe  ui't 
was  generally  bestowed  upon  officials,  especially  on  tbe  cbd 
provindal  governors,  and  even  among  barbarian  chkftiias 
whose  friendship  was  valuable  enough  to  call  forth  the  iznprrx 
benediction.  Among  the  former  it  appears  to  have  bccorrf  1 
sort  of  ex  officio  title  of  the  Byzantine  vico^'^'ents  of  Italy,  tbe 
exarchs  of  Ravenna;  among  the  barbarian  chiefs  who  vrn; 
thus  dignified  were  Odoacer,  Theodoric,  Sigiismund  of  Burf^'I). 
Covis,  and  even  in  later  days  princes  of  Bulgaria,  the  Sara- 
cens, and  the  West  Saxons.  The  word  thus  acquired  an  oa\u^ 
connotation.  The  dignity  was  not  hereditary  and  bclor.«rd 
only  to  indi^duals;  thus  a  patrician  family  was  mertly  cu 
whose  head  enjoyed  the  rank  of  pairicius.  Gradually  the  roct 
sense  of  "  father  "  came  to  the  front  again,  and  the  pdrui*: 
was  regarded  as  the  "  father  of  the  emperor  "  (Ammian  Marc. 
xxix.  2).  With  the  word  were  associated  such  further  titlt^  as 
eminentia,  magnUudo,  magnificetiXJa.  Those  patricians  v bo  vet 
purely  honorary  were  called  konorarii  or  codicillarii;  those  «>:o 
were  still  in  harness  were  praeseni4iUs.  They  were  all  db'.h- 
gxiished  by  a  special  dress  o^  uniform  and  in  public  alwa>-s  dro^t 
in  a  carriage.  The  emperor  Zeno  enacted  that  no  one  ctci 
become  patriciiu  who  had  not  been  praejectus  mUitmn,  ct^iii 
or  tnagister  militum,  but  less  careful  emperors  ga\'e  tbe  ti:!;  to 
their  favourites,  however  young  and  undistinguished.  The  it: 
in  which  the  title  was  conferred  was  called  a  diploma. 

A  further  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  name  is  marked  Vy 
its  conferment  on  Pippin  the  Frank '  by  Pope  Stephen.  Tre 
idea  of  this  extension  originated  no  doubt  in  the  fact  ihi*  '^e 
Italian  patriciiu  of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  had  come  to  U 
regarded  as  the  defensor,  protector,  patronus  of  the  ChuKh.  V. 
all  events,  the  conferring  of  the  title  by  a  pope  was  cctire^v 
unprecedented;  previously  its  validity  had  depended  or  '^e 
emperor  solely.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  clear  that  the  pair::  i': 
Of  Pippin  was  a  new  office,  espedally  as  the  title  is  her.cefor»iH 
generally  patriciiu  Romanorum,  not  potricius  alone.    It  *^! 

'  The  name  is  used  of  Charles  Martd,  but  it  was  not  apparecih 
LlotnoaUy  conferred  upon  him. 
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the  Chriiliii 

mumtiBofIr 

ID  lend  k  bi: 

ihop 

Itll  on  the  d. 

,  PaUadius.  wt 

u  *c  giltiet  fram  medieval  docuiaetiu,  ii  . 

not  only  by  wtxequcDt  emperora,  bul  il»  by  >  long  line  [or  hii  miaion.    He  pnHcedcd  lo  Aui»re — s  place  which  Mcmi 

id  Bur^undian  tuim  and  minor  pHnui  ol  Ibe  middle  ages  to  have  had  a  ckue  conneidaD  with  Britain  and  Irrland — ud 

fennally-^    On  the  fall  of  the  CaroUngian  home  the  title  paued  wai  ordained  deacon  by  Biabop  Araator,  along  with  two  olbcra 

to  Alberic  IL    Subsequenily  it  wai  held  by  John  Ciwcentiui,  who  were  afterwards  aaudatcd  with  him  in  spreading  the  failh 

and  Diaay  leading  men  vIm  received  it  Irom  (Xto  III.  (<.g.  in  Ireland.    The  one  was  an  Iriihman  called  Fith,  belter  known 

Bolcitaw  Cbabri  of  Poland).    In  11146  ii  tetumed  la  the  German  u  Iieminus.  the  other  Auiiliui.    Patrick  must  bavc  spent  at 

Henry  IIL    The  en^ieror  Ftedetidt  Baibarotu  wu  the  last  least  fourteen  years  at  Auierre. 
to  wear  the  insignia  (in  rr67).  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  Felagianism  hadiaketi  ro 

BiiuDGurHT.— (i)  Tlu  Antimt  PtOicvuu:  Tb.  Monmien.  '    ~   '    ' 
Sttatittikl  til.  patnm  (iid  ed..  Leipiii.  i8S7h  Rtmiulu  Fmick. 

HCn  /.  (Berlin.  1664)  ;>.  Wiilemi.  U  Dnril  pMic  tamam,  PI.  i        

ILDuvain.  1B88).    (1)  r»i  Urdirtal  Palrieiaii;  J.  B.  Bury'i  Ltur  ,,,_-;--  „,,,  ,h-  ^ni-.rin^  in  Briinfn     TK.  Tniuii^n  n(  P.II.Hi, 

/l^mtn  E^piTt  (1W9);  Bryce.  HWy  Rnan  Empin  (j««!.  pp.  10  """Ping  o"!  "e  Qoctnnc  m  Bntain.    me  masion  oJ  r.Uad  i 

m.:DuC/r»e,Qi«an«r™(.fr«jf".fan-i(au,i..^'StriaW'i  («i-M>),  "horn  Zunmer  has  endeavoured  to  identJy  wii 

aDdhi>iorino(CharieniaEne(9.t.)i>idhiii<>a»Bn.   For  the  Ger-  Patrick,  is  obscure.    Tradition  associates  his  name  with  th 

Dian  FabTiirrtiim  kc  RoiIi  von  Schicckenrtcin.  Dv  Paoitial  in  in  mountains  ol  Wicklow,  and  we  are  told  that  he  iclired  to  th 

Folu.  Btilrltc  at  Cue*,  da  PaumaU  m  da  dnttirii™  SMu*  ""?  ™    ,  ,.         .^.  "o""  ""'»".  "hete  he  died,    l^tm 

(Marfmrg.  1899).  U.  M.  M.)  probably  fell  great  disappointment  when  Palladiui  was  sent  a 

,  .,,,,.  .   ,.    .  the  cboitn  envoy  of  Rome,  but  now  Cermanus  seems  to  hav 

PATaiCK.  IT.  the  pilron  saint  of  Ireluid.' WIS  probably  born  j^j^  ^^^^  p.j^ck  .rai  the  man  for  the  task,  and  be  wa 

rtiont  lb.  year  jg,.    He™  the  .«.  of  .deacon  Calpurnius.and  ^on.™,^  [„  „,.     For  the  peculiar  social  conditions  wit 

Ihe  parHisoti  of  a  presbyter  named  Politus.    His  father  wis  a  .y^^  ^^^^  Chrtstiui  missionary  would  be  confronted  in  Irdan 

Biddle^laii  landed  protmeMr  and  a  decuiion,  who  IS  represented  „  BazBOH  Laws  and  lMt*ND:  £of(y  HiiMry.    Suffice  it  1 

u  living  at  a  place  called  BannauenUu    The  only  place  of  this  „y  h„ih„  the  land  belonged  to  Ibelribes,  and  that  the  lucres 

name  we  know  »  D.ventry  but  it  Kems  more  pro^ble  that  „,p„rick-,  undmJting  de^nded  entirely  on  his  ability  lo  gai 

P^rtck  .borne  is  t»  l«  "-wht  near  the  Wi,  and  Rhy.  con-  ,^,  ^^  „[  ^^  ^^^  ^ings  and  chief,  of  clans.    We  ar 

ieclures  that  one  of  the  thm  pUce,  called  Ban-en  m  Glamorgan-  i^,^,,    .    ^^^  „  ,„  ,h^  e^enHnd  number  of  the  prcPatricia 

ahire  may  be  mtended.    TTie  Bntish  name  ot  the  future  Bposlle  christian  communilies  in  Irelind     !■ ••-•■•-  ■■—  ■■■- 

wuSucat,  to  which  Mod.  Welsh  ^«orf,;'w«l^aje^co™f>.nds.  „ere,largely,irnot  whollyconfinedlo 

His  Roman  name  has  alaa  survived  in  a  hibcmiciecd  form,  -      r  .  7   '.   . 

Cothtige,  with  the  common  subililulion  o{  Itlsh  c  (at  Brythonic 

/  (c{.  Irish  auc,  Lai.  fascia),    Paltkk  was  doubtless  educated 

■a  a  Chrtslian  and  was  imbued  with  reverence  (ot  the  Roman 

Empire.   When  about  .iileen  years  of  age  he  was  carried  oS  by  a 


proceeded  iwrthward  to  the  klngdon 


labours  in  the  plain  on  the  t 

ronvert  chief  named  Dichu  granted  him 


Patrick's 


In  the  raid  of  the  Irish  king  Niall  NoigialUch, 

end  in  Britain  in  40s.     Irish  tradition  represents  the  (utui 

■poslle  as  lending  the  herd)  of  a  chieftain  of  the  name  of  Miliuc 

(Milchu).  near  the  mountain  called  Slemisb  in  county  Antrin 

but   Bury  tries  lo  show  thai  ibc  scene  of  his  captivity  wi 

Connnughl,  perhaps  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Croagh  Patrick.     ;;;„>;  V'tVliie  Ki7h-k;nrLJ''Jpi! 

His  bondage  lastnl  for  ,, a  year,     During  this  lime  be  became     ni.u  NoigiJlach.     Fedi'    ' "        ' 

•ubject  lo  religious  emoLion  and  beheld  visions  which  encouraged     ^  „^  „  i,^      ^„  over  nis  es.atc  at  inm  .0  tne  saint 

him  to  eficd  hi.  escape.    He  fled,  mall  probability  lo  the  coast     ,„  f„^„j  a  church,  and  thus  the  faith  was  established  wiLbio 

of  Wicklow,  and  encountered  1  vessel  which  was  engaged  mlhe     Loj^ji^.,  t^tory.    The  story  in  picturesque  fashion  makes 

Jiport  of  lush  woll-doga.    After  three  days  al  m  the  Iradeia     p^.^^  challenge  Ihe  reyal  lulhorily  by  lighring  the  Paschal 

bnded,  poBibly  on  the  west  coast  of  GaiJ,  and  journeyed  lot     £„  on  the  hill  of  Slaneon  the  night  i  Easl^  E^       -    '  ' 

twcnty.e.ght  days  through  a  desert.    At  the  end  of  two  t — ■>-  .*•._. 

Patrick  parted  from  his  companions  and  betook  himseU 

monastery  of  Unas,  where  he  probably 


.0  be  the  occasion  ot  ■  pagan  festival  at  T 

re  might  be  kindled  until  the  royal  fire  I 

'    rills  of  skiU  between  the  Christian  m 


eaving  the  Mediterranean  he  seems  to  have  returned  honie.^  Il     Druids  ensue,  and  the  final  result  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
wasdoublleasdunngtbisstaym  Bntain  that  IheideaofmissTOn-     monarch  tb 


le  in  Ireland  came  lo  him.    In  a  dieam  hi  ^      ^^         ^^      ^„^^„^^  ^     u       m  » 

0  lUiied  yi^orious  baring  innumerable  epistles,  Me  of    |^*pm£bi'^[),iired''ii  Loigaifrto''uke  parTin'lhe'c^ific^ 


took  to  protect  the  Christian  bishop.    At  a 


a(  the  Saukui  M6r  in  order  to  repres 

Christian  communities.   On  another  occasion  Patrick  is  lepotled 


which  he  received 

wtds-'ne  Voice  of  the  Irirf,  .-^   ,  -   .       ,  ,^  ..„.^«^„^u^   ^u  ^,.,c. «. 

be  says,     I  imagined  thai  I  heatd  ")  my  mind  the  vd,„  of  Ihoie  ,0  ^^^e  overthmwn  a  fammi.  idol  knt,-,.  „  ..,„  ,. 

who  were  ne«  the  wood  of  Foclut    Fochl"!).  "hieh  u  neat  the  (-™«  c™a«*  in  the  plain  of  Mag  Slechi  (county  Cavan). 

western  sea,  and  thus  they  cned:     We  p™y  thee,  h^  youth  g^^^^  ^^„„j„  seem  to  have  been  founded  in  the  kingdom 

to  come  and  walk  again  ainongst  u,  u  before.        The  forest  „,  „„,^  ^     ^^  ,^^    tut  they  cannot  now  be  identified. 

of  Fochlad  wu  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Kdkl.  Bay,  but  il  is  p.i^tk  (,  „„rt  ,0  have  visited  Connaughl  on  three  difletent 

possible  that  II  eitended  considetably  lo  the  south.    Despite  atx^at^t  and  to  have  founded  churches,  one  of  the  most  impor- 

■  WeevenBndafeminincfomi.^rHiiia.fDrthFwileolafaJrieiu.  lant  being  that  at  Elphin.     As  regards  Ulster  our  bifotmatkin 

The  (olden  circlet  worn  on  the  head  hy  the  pnlneva  as  a  aymbol  of  is  very  scanty,  though  we  find  him  eslsblisbing  churches  in  the 

''''.Hji''««^u'ii'^:^<^!i1^!dmb>''nb™ritv    Widelvvarvin.  ""«  "^K^o™  "f  ^he  provioc«  iAaecb.  Oriel  and  UlidU), 

vie^l  hsTbJeVh^W  bTiiod^mS™  w^™W  «  hiL'^ir^  P'-'rirk-s  work  is  more  closely  identified  with  the  north  of  Ireland 


on  of  a   later  age.     In   the  preKnl  arricle  Bury'i     found  In  Ossoty  ai 
A  the  Bini'.  liie  hai  )«e  ^'""^  '""""^  ,*f"r;    doubtless  rather  th 
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evidence  that  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome  (441-443)  and  brougfat 
back  with  him  valuable  relics.  On  his  return  he  founded  the 
church  and  monastery  of  Armagh,  the  site  of  which  was  granted 
him  by  Daire,  king  of  Oriel,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  see  was 
intended  by  him  to  be  spcdaHy  connected  with  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Some  years  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  461,  Patrick  resigned  his  position  as  bishop  of 
Armagh  to  his  disdple  Benigntis,  and  possibly  retired  to  Saul 
in  Dalaradia,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The 
place  of  his  burial  was  a  matter  of  dispute  in  early  Ireland, 
but  it  seems  most  likely  that  he  was  interred  at  SauL 

Two  highly  important  documents  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  Patrick  have  come  down  to  us.  Although  the 
genuineness  of  these  writings  has  been  impugned  on  various 
occasions  by  diffoent  scholars,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
assuming  that  they  did  not  emanate  from  the  saint's  pen.  The 
one  is  the  Confession,  which  is  contained  in  an  imperfect  state 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh  (c.  807),  but  complete  copies  are  found  in 
later  MSS.  The  Confession,  written  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
gives  a  general  account  of  his  career.  Various  charges  bad  been 
brought  against  him  by  his  enemies,  among  them  that  of  illiter- 
acy, the  truth  of  which  is  borne  out  by  the  crudeness  of  his  style, 
and  is  fully  admitted  by  the  writer  himself.  Before  being 
admitted  to  deacon's  orders  he  had  communicated  to  a  friend 
some  fault  which  he  had  committed  when  about  fifteen  years 
of  age.  This  friend  had  not  considered  it  an  obstacle  to  ordina- 
tion. Later  the  secret  was  betrayed  and  caikie  to  the  ears  of 
persons  who,  as  he  says,  "  urged  my  sins  against  my  laborious 
episcopate."  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  who  these  detractors 
were — possibly  British  fellow-workers  in  Ireland..  The  other 
document  is  the  so-called  Letter  to  Coroticus.  The  soldiers  of 
O>roticus  (Ceretic),  a*  British  king  of  Strathdyde,  had  in  the 
course  of  a  raid  in  Ireland  killed  a  number  of  Christian  neophytes 
on  the  very  day  of  their  baptism  while  still  clad  in  white  garments. 
Others  had  been  carried  o£f  into  slavery,  and  a  deputation  of 
clergy  which  Patrick  had  sent  to  ask  for  their  release  had  been 
subjected  to  ridicule.  In  his  Letter  the  saint  in  very  strong 
language  urges  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  British  king  not  to 
have  any  dealings  with  their  ruler  and  his  bkx>dthirsty  followers 
until  full  satisfaction  should  have  been  made.  The  text  of  this 
letter  occurs  in  a  number  of  MSS.  but  is  not  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Armagh.  It  is  however  certain  that  it  was  known  in 
the  7th  century.  A  strange  barbaric  chant  commonly  known  as 
the  Lorica  or  Hynm  of  St  Patrick  is  preserved  in  the  Liber 
hymnorum.  This  piece,  called  in  Irish  the  Faed  Fiada  or  "  Cry 
of  the  Deer,"  contains  a  number  of  remarkable  grammatical 
forms,  and  the  latest  editors  arc  of  opinion  that  it  may  very  well 
be  genuine.  From  such  slender  material  it  is  not  easy  to  form 
a  clear  conception  of  the  saint's  personality.  His  was  evidently 
an  intensely  spiritual  nature,  and  in  addition  to  the  qualities 
which  go  to  form  a  strong  man  of  action  he  must  have  possessed 
an  enthusiasm  which  enabled  him  to  surmount  all  diificultics. 
His  importance  in  the  history  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Church 
consists  in  the  fact  that  he  brought  Ireland  into  touch  with 
western  Europe  and  more  particularly  with  Rome,  and  that  he 
introduced  Latin  into  Ireland  as  the  language  of  the  Church. 
His  work  consisted  largely  in  organizing  the  Christian  societies 
which  he  found  in  existence  on  his  arrival,  and  in  planting  the 
faith  in  regions  such  as  the  extreme  west  of  Connaught  which 
had  not  yet  come  under  the  sway  of  the  gospeL 

AuTRORiTnES. — ^Apart  from  the  Letter  and  Epistle  mentioned 
above  our  chief  sources  of  information  with  regard  to  the  life 
of  St  Patrick  are  contained  in  the  Book  of  Armagh.  The  one  is 
the  memoir  by  TIrech&n,  a  bishop  who  had  been  the  disciple  of 
Bishop  Ultan  of  Ardbraccan  in  Meath  (d.  657).  The  first  part  of 
this  memoir,  which  was  probably  compiled  about  670,  deals  with 
the  saint's  work  in  Mcath,  the  second  irith  his  activity  in  Connaught. 
Various  additions  are  appended  to  thb  compilation,  and  there  are 
•till  further  additional  notes.  The  other  biography  was  written 
towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century  by  Muirchu  Maccu  Machtheni, 
who  dedicated  his  work  to  Bishop  Acd  of  S16bte  (d.  700).  The  first 
portion  deals  with  Patrick's  career  down  to  his  amval  in  Ireland  and 
contains  an  unvarnished  statement  of  fact.  But  when  the  story 
passes  to  Ireland  Muirchu's  narrative  becomes  full  of^the  mythical 


dement.  The  influence  of  Muirchu's  work  can  be  traced  in  all  later 
biographies.  ^Bury  has  shown  that  both  Tfrcchin  and  Muixcbu 
drew  from  written  material  which  existed  in  part  at  any  rate  in  Irish. 
Among  later  lives  we  may  mention  the  hymn  Cenatr  Patraiet,  com* 
monly  attributed  to  Fiacc,  which  is  considered  by  the  latest  editors 
to  have  been  originally  composed  about  800.  Three  anonymous 
Latin  lives  were  published  by  Colgan  in  his  Trias  Tkaumatwria 
(Louvain,  1645),  "^d  there  exists  an  11th-century  Irish  life  in  three 
parts  published  by  Whitley  Stokes  for  the  Rolls  aeries  (1887).  A 
Latin  translation  of  a  different  copy  of  this  work,  now  lost,  was  pub- 
lished by  Colran.  Lastly  a  life  by  an  otherwise  unknown  irish 
writer  named  Frobus  occurs  in  the  Basel  edition  of  Bcde's  works 
(1563)  and  was  reprinted  by  Colgan. 

See  J.  B.  Bury,  The  Life  of  Si  Patrick  and  his  Place  im  History 
(London.  1905) ;  J.  H.  Todd.  St  Patrick  ike  Apostle  of  Ireland  (Dublin. 
1861):  H.  Zimmer.  article  "  Kdtischc  Kirche  "  in  FeaUncyUopddie 
far  trotesianiische  Tkeologie  und  Kirche  (iQoi ;  trans,  by  Miss  Meyer, 
"  The  Celtic  Church  in   Britain  and   Ireland."  London.   1902): 

i.  Gwynn,  Liber  Ardmackanus;  Whitley  Stokes.  Tke  Tripartite 
ife  of  St  Patrick  (London.  1887);  N.  j.  D.  While,  "  The  Wrilmgs 
of  St  Patrick  "  (critical  edition)  in  Proceedings  of  Ike  Royal  Irtsk 
Academy  (1904).  (E.  C  Q.) 

PATRICK,  SIMON  (1626-1707),  English  divine,  was  born  at 
Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire,  on  the  8th  of  September  1626.  He 
entered  (Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1644,  and  after  taking 
orders  in  1651  became  successively  chaplain  to  Sir  Walter 
St  John  and  vicar  of  Battcrsea,  Surrey.  He  was  afterwards 
(1662)  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  St  Paul's,  Covcnt  Garden^ 
London,  where  he  continued  to  labour  during  the  plague.  He 
was  appointed  dean  of  Peterborough  in  1679,  and  bishop  of 
Chichester  in  2689,  in  which  year  he  was  employed,  along  with 
others  of  the  new  bishops,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland.  In  1691  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Ely,  which  he 
held  imtil  his  death  on  the  31st  of  May  1707.  His  scrxnons  and 
devotional  writings,  which  are  very  numerous,  were  long  held 
in  high  estimation,  and  his  Commentary  on  tke  Historical  and 
Poetical  Books  of  Ike  Old  Testament,  in  xo  vols.,  brougfat  down  as 
far  as  the  Song  of  Solomon,  was  reprinted  as  recently  as  1853. 
His  Friendly  Debate  bchoeen  a  Conformist  and  a  Nonconformist 
was  a  controversial  tract  which  excited  considerable  feeling 
at  the  time  of  its  publication  in  1668,  but  he  lived  k>ng  enough 
to  soothe  by  his  moderation  and  candour  the  cxaspcrat  km  it 
had  caused.  He  also  contributed  to  a  volume  of  Poena  upcm 
DUrine  and  Moral  Subjects  (17x9). 

The  first  collected  edition  of  his  works  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1^59 
(9  vols.,  8vo);  a  small  AtoMograpky  was  published  also  at  Oxlord 
in  1639. 

PATRIZZI,  FRANCESCO  (Franoscits  Patsitius)  (1329- 
<597)>  Italian  philosopher  and  scientist,  was  bom  at  Clissa,  m 
Dalmatia,  and  died  in  Rome.  He  gained  the  patronage  of  the 
bishop  of  Cyprus,  who  brought  him  to  Venice,  where  his  aHlitks 
were  immediately  recognized  by  his  appointment  to  the  chair 
of  philosophy  at  Ferrara.  He  was  subsequently  invited  to 
Rome  by  C)lement  VIII.  In  spite  of  his  almost  ince»ant  ooniro- 
versics  with  the  Aristotelians,  he  found  time  to  make  a  «ua> 
prehensive  study  of  contemporary  science.  He  published  ia 
15  books  a  treatise  on  the  Nem  Geometry  (1587),  and  works  on 
history,  rhetoric  and  the  art  of  war.  He  studied  andent  theor^s 
of  music,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  the  thirteen-syllabie  ve73e 
known  subsequently  as  versi  martdliank  In  his  philosophy  he 
was  mainly  concerned  to  defend  Plato  against  the  foUowers  ol 
Aristotle. 

Hb  two  mat  works,  Discussionmm  peripalOicorum  Nbri  XV 
(Basel,   1571),  and  Noui  de  unioersis  pkilosopkia  (Basel,   tyn  , 
developwd  the  view  that,  whereas  Aristotle's  teaching  was  ia  din^ct 
opposition  to  Christianity,  Plato,  on  the  contrary,  foredsadowrd 
the  Christian  revelation  and  prepared  the  way  for  its  aoceptancc. 
In  the  earlier  treatise  he  attacks  the  life  and  character  of  Anstotl. 
impugns  the  authenticity  of  almost  all  his  works,  and  attempts  tj 
refute  his  doctrines  from  a  theological  standpoint.    In  the  secood  a   j 
greater  work  he  goes  back  to  the  theories  and  methods  of  the  looLa^ 
and  the  pre-Socratica  generally.    His  theory  of  the  universe  is  tKk' 
from  God  there  emanated  L^ht  which  extends  throughout  sf«a^-^ 
and  is  the  explanation  of  all  development.    This  Light  is  not  c  .* 
poreal  and  yet  is  the  fundamental  reality  of  things.    Frosa  L.^-: 
came  Heat  and  Fluidity:  these  three  together  with  Space  make  .r 
the  elements  out  of  which  all  things  are  constructed.    This  < 
theory  u  a  curious  combination  of  materialistic  and  abstract 
the  influence  of  hb  master  Telesio  (s.t.)»  generally 
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ii  not  strofif  enoi^h  to  overcome  hb  inbereat  disbelief  in  the 
adequacy  oC  purely  Kientific  ezfrfanatioo. 

PATR0CLE8  {c.  312-361  B.C.),  s  Macedonian  general  and 

writer  on  geographical  subjects,  who  lived  during  the  reigns  of 

Seleucus  I.  ami  Antiochus  L    When  in  command  of  the  fleet 

ol  Seleucus  (285)  he  undertook  a  voyage  of  exploration  on  the 

Caspian  Sea  to  discover  possible  tnde  routes,  eq)edally  for 

communicaticm  with  the  peoples  of  northern  India.    He  came 

to  the  conclusion  that  the  Caspian  was  a  gulf  or  inlet,  and  that  it 

was  possible  to  enter  it  by  seafrom  the  Indian  Ocean.    The  only 

information  as  to  his  work  (even  the  title  is  unknown)  is  derived 

from  Strabo.    After  the  death  of  Seleucus,  Patrodes  was  sent 

fay  his  successor  Antiochus  to  put  down  a  revolt  in  Asia  Minor, 

and  lost  his  life  in  an  engagement  with  the  Bithynians. 

.  See  Stiabo  ii.  68. 74,  xi.  508.  zv.  689 ;  Diod.  Sic  six.  too;  Plutarch, 
Demetritu,  47;  Plinv,  NaL  Hist,  vi.  ai ;  Photius,  cod.  224  (on  Mem- 
non);  C.  W.  MUlIer,  Frapiienta  historicorum  graecorum,  ii.  442; 
E.  H.  Bunbury.  Hisi.  cf  Ancient  Geoj^rapky,  vol.  i.  (1879};  W.  W. 
Tarn.  "  Patrocles  and  the  Oxo-Caspian  Trade  Route  m  Journal 
of  Hellenic  Stndies,  voL  xsd.  (1901). 

PATROL  (Fr.  patrouUUf,  connected  with  patte,  foot),  a  verb 
meaning  to  move  up  and  down  or  traverse  a  specified"  round  " 
or  "  hfaX  "  in  a  district  in  a  town,  camp  or  other  place,  or  on  a 
stretch  of  water  on  a  river  or  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
and  protecting  the  same,  or  for  reconnoitring  the  numbers  or 
positions  of  an  enemy.  As  a  substantive  the  term  is  used  of  the 
detachment  of  troops  or  police  employed. 

PATRON,  a  word  of  which  the  various  meanings  in  European 
languages  are  derived  and  transferred  from  that  of  the  Lat. 
^o/rtffiw,  whose  position  in  Roman  law  and  antiquities  is  treated 
bekfw  (PATROif  AND  Client).  The  most  general  application 
of  the  word  in  these  transferred  senses  is  that  of  an  ii^uential 
supporter  or  protector.  The  earliest  use  of  the  word  in  English 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  special  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the 
bolder  of  an  advowson,  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  benefice. 
From  this  meaning  is  deduced  that  of  the  person  in  whom  lies 
the  right  of  presenting  to  public  offices,  privileges,  &c.,  still 
surviving  in  the  title  of  the  Patronage  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  Great  Britain.  From  the  earliest  Christian  times  the  saints 
took  the  place  of  the  pagan  tutelary  deities  (D»  tiUdares)  and 
were  in  this  capacity  called  lutelares  or  paironi^  patron-saints. 
To  them  churches  and  other  sacred  buildings  are  dedicated,  and 
they  arc  regarded  as  the  protectors  ahd  guardians  of  countries, 
towns,  professions,  trades  and  the  like.  Further,  a  person  may 
have  a  patron-saint,  usually  the  one  on  or  near  whose  festival 
lie  has  been  bom,  or  whose  name  has  been  taken  in  baptism. 

A  full  list  of  saints,  with  the  objects  of  the  peculiar  patronage  of 
each,  is  given  in  M.  E.  C.  Walcott's  Sacred  Archaeology  (1868). 

PATRON  AND  CLIENT  (Lat.  patronus,  from  pater,  father; 
elientes  or  cluentes,  from  cluerct  to  obey),  in  Roman  law.  Clien- 
tage appears  to  have  been  an  institution  of  most  of  the  Gracco- 
Italian  peoples  in  early  stages  of  their  history;  but  it  is  in  Rome 
that  we  can  most  easily  trace  its  origin,  progress  and  decay. 
Until  the  reforms  of  Scrvius  Tullius,  the  only  citizens  proper 
were  the  members  of  the  patrician  and  gentile  houses;  they  alone 
could  participate  in  the  solemnities  of  the  national  religion,  take 
part  in  the  government  and  defence  of  the  state,  contract 
tiuiritarian  marriage,  hold  property,  and  enjoy  the  protection 
of  the  laws.  But  alongside  of  them  was  a  gradually  increasing 
non-citizen  population  composed  partly  of  slaves,  partly  of  free- 
men, who  were  nevertheless  not  admitted  to  burgess  rights. 
To  the  latter  class  belonged  the  clients,  individuals  who  had 
attached  themselves  in  a  position  of  dependence  to  the  heads 
of  patrician  houses  as  their  pyatrons.  in  order  thereby  to  secure 
attachment  to  a  gens,  which  would  involve  a  de  facto  freedom. 
Mommsen  held  that  the  plcbs  consisted  originally  of  clients  only; 
but  the  earliest  records  of  Rome  reveal  the  possibility  of  a  man 
becoming  a  plebeian  member  of  the  Roman  state  without 
assuming  the  dependent  position  of  clientship  (sec  Patricians); 
and  long  before  the  time  of  Scrvius  Tullius  the  clients  must 
be  regarded  as  a  section  only  of  the  plebeian  order,  which  also 
contained  members  unattached  to  any  patronus.  The  relation- 
ship of  patron  and  client  was  ordinarily  created  by  what,  from  the 


client's  point  of  view,  was  called  ad^ieatio  ad  patremum,  from 
that  of  the  patron,  susceplio  clienlis— the  client  being  either  a 
person  who  had  come  to  Rome  as  an  exile,  who  had  passed 
through  the  asylum^  or  who  had  belonged  to  a  state  which  Rome 
had  overthrown.  According  to  Dionysius  and  Plutarch,  it  was 
one  of  the  early  cares  of  Romulus  to  regulate  the  relationship^ 
which,  by  their  account  of  it,  was  esteemed  a  very  intimate 
one,  imposing  upon  the  patron  duties  only  leas  sacred  than  those 
he  owed  to  his  children  and  his  ward,  more  urgent  than  any  he 
could  be  called  upon  to  perform  towards  his  kinsmen,  and  whose 
neglect  entailed  the  penalty  of  death  {Tellunumi  sacer  esio). 
He  was  bound  to  provide  his  client  with  the  necessaries  of  life; 
and  it  was  a  common  practice  to  make  him  a  grant  during 
pleasure  of  a  small  plot  of  land  to  cultivate  on  his  own  account. 
Further,  he  had  to  advise  him  in  all  his  affairs;  to  represent  him 
in  any  transactions  with  third  parties  in  which,  as  a  non-dtizen, 
he  could  not  act  with  effect;  and,  above  all  things,  to  stand  by 
him,  or  rather  be  his  substitute,  in  any  litigation  in  which  he 
might  become  involved.  The  client  in  return  had  not  only 
generally  to  render  his  patron  the  respect  and  obedience  due  by 
a  dependant,  but,  when  he  was  in  a  position  to  do  so  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  patron  required  it,  to  render  him  pecuniaiy 
assistance.  As  time  advanced  and  clients  amassed  wealth,  we 
find  this  duty  insisted  upon  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  as  in 
contributions  towards  the  dowries  of  a  patron's  daughters, 
towards  the  ransom  of  a  patron  or  any  of  his  family  who  had 
been  taken  captive,  towards  the  payment  of  penalties  or  fines 
imposed  upon  a  patron,  even  towards  his  maintenance  when  he 
had  become  reduced  to  poverty.  Neither  might  give  evidence 
against  the  other — a  rule  we  find  still  in  observance  well  on  in 
the  I  St  century  b.c,  when  C.  Hefennius  declined  to  be  a  witness 
against  C.  Marius  on  the  ground  that  the  family  of  the  latter  had 
for  generations  been  clients  of  the  Herennii  (Plut.  Mar.  5).  The 
client  was  regarded  as  a  minor  member  (gcntilicius)  of  his  patron's 
gens;  he  was  entitled  to  assist  in  its  religious  services,  and  bound 
to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  them;  he  had  to  follow  his  patron  to 
battle  on  the  order  of  the  gens;  he  was  subject  to  its  jurisdiction 
and  discipline,  and  was  entitled  to  burial  in  its  common  sepulchre. 
And  this  was  the  condition,  not  only  of  the  client  who  personally 
had  attached  himself  to  a  patron,  but  that  also  of  his  descen- 
dants^ the  patronage  and  the  clientage  were  alike  hereditary. 
The  same  relationship  was  held  to  exist  between  a  frecdman  and 
his  former  owner;  for  originally  a  slave  did  not  on  enfranchise- 
ment become  a  citizen;  it  was  a  de  facto  freedom  merely  that  he 
enjoyed;  his  old  owner  was  always  called  his  patron,  while  he  and 
his  descendants  were  substantially  in  the  position  of  clients, 
and  often  so  .designated. 

In  the  two  hundred  years  that  elapsed  before  the  Servian 
constitutional  reforms,  the  numerical  strength  of  the  clients, 
whether  in  that  condition  by  adpHcatio,  enfranchisement  or 
descent,  must  have  become  considerable;  and  it  was  from  time 
to  time  augmented  by  the  retainers  of  distinguished  immigrants 
admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  patriciate.  There  seems  also  to 
have  been  during  this  period  a  gradual  growth  of  virtual  indepen- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  clients,  and  it  is  probable  that  their 
precarious  tenure  of  the  soil  had  in  many  cases  come  to  be 
practically  regarded  as  ownership,  when  a  patron  had  not 
asserted  his  right  for  generations.  The  exact  nature  of  the  privi- 
leges conferred  on  the  clients  by  Servius  Tullius  is  not  known. 
Probably  this  king  guaranteed  to  the  whole  plebeian  order, 
including  the  clients,  the  legal  right  of  private  ownership  of 
Roman  land.  At  the  same  time  he  imposed  upon  the  whole 
order  the  duty  of  serving  in  the  army,  which  was  now  organized 
on  a  basis  of  wealth.  The  client  had  previously  been  liable  to 
military  service  at  the  command  6f  the  gens.  Now  he  was 
called  upon  to  take  his  part  in  it  as  a  member  of  the  state.  As 
a  natural  corollary  to  this,  all  the  plebeians  seem  to  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  tribes,  and  after  the  institution  of  the  plebeian 
assembly  (concilium  plchis)  the  clients,  who  formed  a  large  part 
of  the  order,  secured  a  political  influence  which  steadily  increased. 
It  is  not  certain  how  soon  they  acquired  the  right  to  litigate  in 
person  on  their  own  behalf,  but  their  possession  of  this  right 
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seems  to  be  implied  in  the  XII.  Tables,  sod  may  have  been 
granted  them  at  an  earlier  date.  At  any  rate  after  449  B.c 
there  were  no  disabilities  in  private  law  involved  in  their  status. 
The  relation  of  patron  and  client,  it  is  true,  still  remained;  the 
patron  could  still  exact  from  his  client  rapect,  obedience  and 
service,  and  he  and  his  gens  had  still  an  eventual  right  of  succes- 
sion  to  a  debased  client's  estate.  But  the  fiduciary  duties  of 
the  patron  were  greatly  relaxed,  and  practically  little  more 
was  expected  of  him  than  that  be  should  continue  to  give  his 
client  his  advice,  and  prevent  him  falling  into  a  condition  of  indi- 
gence; lacer  esto  ceased  to  be  the  penalty  of  protection  denied 
or  withheld,  its  application  being  Umlted  to  jraus  facta,  which 
in  the  language  of  the  Tables  meant  positive  ii^juiy  inflicted  or 
damage  done. 

So  matters  remained  during  the  4th,  3rd  and  and  centuries. 
In  the  and  and  xst  a  variety  of  events  contributed  still  further 
to  modify  the  relationship.  The  rapadty  of  patrons  was 
checked  by  the  lex  Cinda  (passed  by  M.  Cindus  Alimentus, 
tribune  in  204  b.c),  which  prohibited  their  taking  gifts  of  money 
from  thdr  dienU;  marriages  between  patron  and  client  gradually 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  unlawful,  or  as  ineffectual  to  secure  to 
the  issue  the  status  of  the  patron  father.  At  the  same  time  the 
remaining  political  disabilities  of  the  clients  were  removed  by 
their  enrolment  in  all  the  tribes  instead  of  only  the  four  dty 
tribes,  and  thdr  admission  to  the  magistracy  and  the  senate. 
Hereditary  clientage  ceased  when  a  client  attained  to  a  curule 
dignity;  and  in  the  case  of  the  descendants  of  freedmen  enfran- 
chised in  solemn  forms  it  came  to  be  limited  to  the  first  genera- 
tion. Gradually  but  steadily  one  feature  after  another  of  the 
old  institution  disappeared,  till  by  the  end  of  the  1st  century  it 
had  resolved  itself  into  the  limited  relationship  between  patron 
and  freedman  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unlimited  honorary 
relationship  between  the  patron  who  gave  gratuitous  advice  on 
questions  of  law  and  those  who  came  to  consult  him  on  the  other. 
To  have  a  Urge  following  of  clients  of  this  class  was  a  matter  of 
ambition  to  every  man  of  mark  in  the  end  of  the  republic;  it 
increased  his  importance,  and  ensured  him  a  band  of  zealous 
agents  in  his  political  schemes.  But  amid  the  rivalries  of  parties 
and  with  the  venality  of  the  lower  orders,  baser  methods  had 
to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  maintain  a  patron's  influence;-  the 
favour  and  support  of  his  clients  had  to  be  purchased  with  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  mere  advice.  And  so  firose  that 
wretched  and  degrading  clientage  of  the  early  empire,  of  which 
Martial,  who  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  himsdf  a  first-rate 
specimen  of  the  breed,  has  given  us  such  graphic  descriptions; 
gatherings  of  idlers,  sycophants  and  spendthrifts,  at  the  levees 
and  public  appearances  of  those  whom,  in  thdr  fawning  servility, 
they  addressed  as  lords  and  masters,  but  whom  they  abused 
behind  thdr  backs  as  dose-fisted  upstarts— and  all  for  the  sake 
of  the  sporttdat  the  daily  dole  of  a  dinner,  or  of  s  few  pence 
wherewith  to  procure  one.  With  the  middle  empire  this  disap- 
peared; and  when  s  reference  to  patron  and  client  occurs  in 
later  times  it  is  in  the  sense  of  counsd  and  client,  the  words 
patron  and  advocate  being  used  almost  synonymously.  It  was 
not  so  in  the  days  of  the  great  forensic  orators.  The  word 
advocate,  it  is  said,  occurs  only  once  in  the  singular  in  the  pages 
o(  Cicero.  But  at  a  Uter  period,  when  the  bar  had  become  a 
profession,  and  the  qualifications,  admission,  numbers  and  fees 
of  counsel  had  become  a  matter  of  state  regulation,  advocaii 
was  the  word  usually  employed  to  designate  the  pleaders  as 
a  class  of  professional  men,  each  individual  advocate,  however, 
being  still  spoken  of  as  patron  in  rderence  to  the  litigant  with 
whose  interest  he  was  entrusted.  It  is  in  this  limited  connexion 
that  patron  and  client  come  under  our  notice  In  the  latest 
monuments  of  Roman  law. 


Literature.— On  the  clientage  of  early  Rome  see  T.Moramsen, 

"  Die  r&roischc  Clientd,"  Rdm,For5Chunge»,  i.  355  (Beriin,  1864); 

M.  Voiet.  "  Ueber  die  Qientd  und  Libertinitftt;^  in  Ber.  d.  phU. 

kistor.  Classe  d._  konigl.  sdchs.  Gesellsck,  d.  Wissensckaftat  (1878, 

ff,  pp.  196-200 

i7-67?  CLdpiig. 

Le  Droit  puhUc 

romain,  4th  cd.,  p.  36  (Louvain,  1880).  On  the  dieotage  of  theeariy 


empire  see  W.  A.  Becker,  CaBna,  vol.  3.,  Excumts  4  (Loodoo, 
1849);  L.  FriedUlnder,  SUUngeukickU  Roms,  L  300-312  (fjeipdc. 
1901);  Marquardt.  op.  cit,  pp.  300-308.  On  the  latest  diencagie, 
see  T.  Gidlct-Dumaxeau,  Le  Bantau  romam  (Paris,  1858). 

PAITEN  (adapted  from  Fr.  patin,  in  modem  usage  meaning 
a  "  skate  ";  Med.  Lat.  patiuus,  ItaL  paitimo,  of  unknown  origin; 
cf.  patU,  paw),  a  kind  of  shoe  which,  varying  in  form  at  different 
times  and  places,  raised  the  wearer  from  the  ground  in  order 
to  keep  the  feet  out  of  mud  or  wet.    Pattens  were  necessaxies 
to  women  of  all  dasses  in  the  undeaned  and  unpaved  streets  of 
the  i6th,  17th  and  18th  centuries.    They  may  still  be  found  in 
use  in  rural  parts  of  England.    A  wooden  shoe  or  dog,  a  U^t 
strapped  shoe  with  a  very  thick  sole  of  wood  or  cork,  and,  more 
particularly,  an  iron  ring  supporting  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
ground  a  wooden  sole  with  a  strap  through  which  the  foot  slips, 
have  all  been  types  which  the  patten  has  taken.    An  extraor- 
dinary kind  of  "  patten  "  was  fashionable  in  Italy  and  Spain  in 
the  16th  or  X7th  centuries.  This  was  the  ckopint^  a  loose  slipper 
resting  on  a  very  thick  sole  of  cork  or  wood.    During  the  X7th 
century  at  Venice  ladies  wore  "  chopincs  "  of  exaggerated  sia. 
Coryat,  in  his  Crudities,  161  x  (vol.  L  p.  400,  ed.  1905),  gives  a 
description  of  these  Venetian  "  chapineys."     They  were  of 
wood  covered  with  red,  white  and  ydlow  leather,  some  gilt  or 
painted,  and  reached  a  height  sometimes  of  half  a  yard.   Ladks 
wearing  these  exaggerated  chopines  had  to  be  aooompaoied  by 
attendants  to  prevent  them  falling.    There  is  a  x6th  century 
Venetian  "  chopine  "  in  the  British  Musenm.    The  *'  Patten- 
makers  "  G>mpany  is  one  of  the  minor  Livery  oompAnics  of 
London.    The  patten-makers  were  originally  joined  with  the 
"  Pouch  and  Galoche  Makers,"  and  are  mentioned  as  early  a% 
140a    They  became  a  separate  fraiemlty  in  1469,  but  did  not 
obtain  a  charter  till  1670. 

PATTER,  properly  a  slang  word  for  the  secret  or  "  cant " 
language  used  by  b^gars,  thieves,  gipsies,  &c.,  hence  the  fluent 
plausible  talk  that  a  cheap-jack  employs  to  pass  off  his  goods, 
or  a  conjuror  to  cover  up  his  tricks.  It  is  thus  used  of  any  rapid 
manner  of  talking,  and  of  a  "  patter-song,"  in  which  a  very  large 
number  of  words  have  to  be  sung  at  high  speed  to  fit  tbem  to  the 
music.  The  word,  though  in  some  of  its  senses  affected  by 
"  patter,"  to  make  a  series  of  rapid  strokes  or  pats,  as  of  rain- 
drops, is  derived  from  the  quick,  mechanical  repetition  oC  the 
Paternoster,  or  Lord's  Prayer.  , 

PATTERlf.  a  modd,  that  which  serves  as  an  oriflpbial  froci 
which  similar  objects  may  be  made,  or  as  an  example  or  ^teamen; 
in  particular  an  artistic  design  serving  as  a  sample  or  modd, 
hence  the  arrangement  or  grouping  of  lines,  figures,  dec,  vhidh 
make  up  such  a  design.  The  word  was  taken  from  Fr.  patrom^ 
Lat.  patronus,  a  defender  or  protector.  In  medieval  Latin 
patronus  had  the  specific  meaning  of  example,  and  in  modern 
French  both  meanings  of  patron  and  pattern  attach  to  paired 
"  Patron  "  in  the  sense  of  copy,  example,  began  to  be  pro- 


nounced and  spelled  in  England  as  "  pattern  "  in  the  i6ib 
century. 

PATTESON,  JOHN  COLERIDOE  (1827^1871),  English  mis- 
sionary, bishop  of  Melanesia,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  xst 
of  April  1827,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Patteson,  justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  and  Frances  Duke  Coleridge,  a  near  idaiive  of 
Samud  Taylor  Coleridge.  He  was  educated  at  Ottery  St  llaiy 
and  at  Eton,  where  he  distinguidied  himself  on  thecridLet-fidd. 
He  entered  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1845,  graduated  B.A.  in 
1848,  and  in  1852  became  a  fellow  of  Merton  College;.  In  1S53 
he  became  curate  of  Alfington,  Devon,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  ordained  priest.  He  then  joined  George  Augustws 
Sdwyn,  bishop  of  New  Zealand,  in  a  mission  to  the  Mdancsiaa 
islands.  There  he  laboured  with  great  success,  visitiBg  the 
different  islands  of  the  group  in  the  mission  ship  the  *'  Sovthcxs 
Cross,"  and  by  his  good  sense  and  devotion  winning  the  csteen 
and   affection  of     the  natives.    His  linguistic 


'  The  wofd  b  taken  from  an  obsolete  French  ckapine  or 
cJka^'n.and  is  of  doubtful  oricin.  TheSpani&h  <Aa/^i,tet  pUtc.  kas 
been  sugeested.  The  word  docs  not  occur  in  Itaibn.thou^  ia  « 
often  Italiamird  in  English  in  such  forms  as  cioppims. 
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cxceptioiial,  tod  he  fpoke  sj  languages  with  ease.  In 
1 86 1  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Melanesia,  and  fixed  hb 
headquarters  at  Mota.  He  was  killed  by  natives  at  Nukapu, 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  group,  on  the  aoth  of  September  187 1,  the 
victim  of  a  tragic  error.  The  traders  engaged  in  the  nefarious 
traffic  in  Kanaka  labour  for  Fiji  and  Queensland  had  taken  to 
personating  missionaries  in  order  to  facilitate  their  kidnapping; 
Patteson  was  mistaken  for  one  of  these  and  killed.  His  murderers 
evidently  found  out  their  mistake  and  repented  of  it,  for  the 
bishop's  body  was  found  at  sea  floating  in  a  canoe,  covered  with 
a  palm  fibre  matting,  and  a>  palm-branch  in  his  hand.  He  is 
thus  represented  in  the  bas-relief  erected  in  Merton  College  to  his 
memory. 

See  Lift  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  (1873). 
PATTI,  AOEUNA  JUAHA  MARIA  [Bakoness  CEOESSTRaii] 
(1843-  ),  the  famous  vocalist,  daughter  of  an  Italian  singer, 
Salvatore  Patti,  was  bom  at  Madrid  on  the  XQth  of  February 
1843.  Her  mother,  also  a  singer,  was  Spanish,  being  known 
before  her  marriage  as  Signora  Barili.  Both  the  parents  of 
Adelina  went  to  America,  where  their  daughter  was  taught 
singing  by  Maurice  Strakosch,  who  married  Amelia  Patti,  an 
elder  sister.  Gifted  with  a  brilliant  soprano  voice,  Adelina 
Patti  began  her  public  career  at  the  age  of  seven  in  the  concert 
halls  of  New  York,  where  in  1859  she  also  made  her  first  appear- 
ance as  Lucia  in  Donizetti's  opera,  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  On 
the  14th  of  May  1861  she  sang  as  Amina  in  Bellini's  opera  La 
Stmnamlnda  at  Covent  Garden,  and  from  this  time  she  became 
the  leading  operatic  prima  donna,  her  appearances  in  London, 
Paris  and  the  other  principal  musical  centres  being  a  long 
succession  of  triumphs,  and  her  r61cs  covering  all  the  great  parts 
in  Italian  opera.  In  1868  she  married  Henri,  marquis  de  Caux, 
a  member  of  Napoleon  III.'s  household,  from  whom  she  was 
divorced  in  1885;  she  then  married  Nicolini,  the  tenor,  who  died 
in  1898;  and  in  1899  she  became  the  wife  of  Baron  CederstrCm, 
a  Swede,  who  was  naturalized  as  an  Englishman.  Madame 
Patti  ceased  to  appear  on  the  operatic  stage  in  public  after  the 
'eighties,  but  at  Craig-y-Nos,  her  castle  in  WaJes,  she  built  a 
private  theatre,  and  her  occasional  appearances  at  concerts  at 
the  Albert  Hall  continued  to  attract  enthusiastic  audiences, 
her  singing  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  becoming  peculiarly 
associated  with  those  events.  Partly  owing  to  her  fine  original 
training,  partly  to  her  splendid  method  and  partly  to  her 
avoidance  of  Wagnerian  r61es,  Madame  Patti  wonderfully 
pieserved  the  freshness  of  her  voice,  and  she  will  be  remembered 
as,  after  Jenny  Lind,  the  greatest  soprano  of  the  19th  century. 
PATTI,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Messina,  42  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Messina  by  raiL  Pop.  (1901),  5473 
(town),  xo,995  (commune).  The  cathedral,  founded  about 
Z300,  has  been  modernized;  it  contains  the  tomb  (restored  in  the 
17  th  century)  of  Adelasia,  widow  of  Count  Roger  of  Sicily.  The 
abandoned  church  of  San  Marco  is  built  into  the  remains  of  a 
Greek  temple. 

PATTISON,  MARK  (1813-1884),  English  author  and  rector  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  was  bom  on  the  loth  of  October  1813. 
lie  was  the  son  of  the  rector  of  Hauzwell,  Yorkshire,  and  was 
privately  educated  by  his  father.  In  1832  he  matriculated  at 
Oriel  College,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1836  with  second- 
class  honours.  After  other  attempts  to  obtain  a  fellowship, 
be  was  elected  in  1839  to  a  Yorkshire  fellowship  at  Lincoln,  an 
anti-Puseyite  College.  Pattison  was  at  this  time  a  Puseyitc, 
and  greatly  under  the  influence  of  J.  H.  Newman,  for  whom  he 
worked,  helping  in  the  translation  of  Thomas  Aquino's  Catena 
Aurea,  and  writing  in  the  British  Critic  and  Christian  Remem- 
brancer. He  was  ordained  priest  in  1S43,  and  in  the  same  year 
became  tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  where  he  rapidly  made  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  clear  and  stimulating  teacher  and  as  a  s^pathetic 
friend  of  youth.  The  management  of  the  college  was  practically 
in  his  hands,  and  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  became  high  in  the 
university.  In  1851  the  rectorship  of  Lincoln  became  vacant, 
and  it  seemed  certain  that  Pattison  would  be  elected,  but  he  lost 
it  by  a  disagreeable  intrigue.  The  disappointment  was  acute 
and  his  health  suffered.    In  1855  he  resigned  the  tutorship, 


travelled  in  Germany  to  investigate  Continental  systems  of 
education,  and  began  his  researches  into  the  lives  of  Casaubon 
and  Scaliger,  which  occupied  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1861 
he  was  elected  rector  of  Lincoln,  marrying  in  the  same  year 
Emilia  Francis  Strong  (afterwards  Lady  Dilke).  The  rector 
contributed  largely  to  various  reviews  on  literary  subjects,  and 
took  a  considerable  interest  in  social  science,  even  presiding  over 
a  section  at  a  congress  in  1876.  The  routine  of  university 
business  he  avoided  with  contempt,  and  refused  the  vice-chan- 
cellorship. But  while  living  the  life  of  a  student,  he  was  fond 
of  society,  and  especially  of  the  society  of  women.  He  died  at 
Harrogate  on  the  30th  of  July  1884.  His  biography  of  Isaac 
Casaubon  .appeared  in  1875;  Milton,  in  Macmillan's  English 
Men  of  Letters  series  in  1879.  The  i8th  century,  alike  in  its 
literature  and  its  theology,  was  a  favourite  study,  as  is  illustrated 
by  his  contribution  {Tendencies  of  Religious  Thought  in  England, 
1688-1750)  to  the  once  famous  Essays  and  Reviews  (i860),  and  by 
his  edition  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  (1869) ,  &c.  His  Sermons  and 
Collected  Essays,  edited  by  Henry  Ncttleship,  were  published 
posthumously  (1889),  as  well  as  the  Memoirs  (18S5),  an  auto- 
biography deeply  tinged  with  pielancholy  and  bitterness.  His 
projected  Lije  of  Scaliger  was  never  finished.  Mark  Pattison 
possessed  an  extraordinary  distinction  of  mind.  He  was  a  true 
scholar,  who  lived  entirely  in  the  things  of  the  intellect.  He 
writes  of  himself,  excusing  the  composition  of  his  memoirs,  that 
he  has  known  little  or  nothing  of  contemporary  celebrities,  and 
that  his  memory  is  inaccurate:  "  All  my  energy  was  directed 
upon  one  end — to  improve  myself,  to  form  my  own  mind,  to 
sound  things  thoroughly,  to  free  myself  from  the  bondage  of 
unreason. . .  If  there  is  anything  of  interest  in  my  story,  it  is  as 
a  story  of  mental  development"  {Memoirs,  pp.  x,  2).  The 
Memoirs  is  a  rather  morbid  book,  and  Mark  Pattison  is  merciless 
to  himself  throughout.  It  is  evident  that  he  carried  rationalism 
in  religion  to  an  extent  that  seems  hardly  consistent  with  his 
position  as  a  priest  of  the  English  Church. 

Mark  Pattison's  tenth  and  youngest  sister  was  Dorothy 
Wyndlow  Pattison  (1832-1878),  better  known  as  Sister  Dora, 
the  name  she  took  in  1864  on  becoming  a  member  of  the  Anglican 
sisterhood  of  the  Good  Samaritan  at  Coatham,  Yorkshire.  In 
1865  she  was  sent  as  nurse  to  their  cottage  hospital  in  Walsall, 
and  from  1867  to  1877  she  was  in  charge  of  a  new  hospital  there. 
She  left  the  sisterhood  in  1874,  and  their  hospital  in  1S77,  to 
take  charge  of  the  municipal  epidemic  hospital,  where  the  cases 
were  largely  small-pox.  She  had  meanwhile  qualified  herself 
thoroughly  as  a  nurse  and  had  acquired  no  mean  skill  as  a  sur- 
geon. Her  efforts  greatly  endeared  her  to^  those  among  whom 
she  worked,  and  after  her  death  a  memorial  window  was  erected 
in  the  parish  church,  and  a  marble  portrait  statue  by  F.  J. 
William^n  in  the  principal  square  of  Walsall. 

See  Margaret  Lonsdale  s  Sister  Dora  (1887  ed.). 

PATTON,  FRANCIS  LANDEY  (1843-  )>  American  educa- 
tionalist and  theologian,  was  bora  in  Warwick  parish,  Bermuda, 
on  the  32nd  of  January  1843.  He  studied  at  Knox  College 
and  at  the  university  of  Toronto;  graduated  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1865;  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  in  June  1865;  was  pastor  of  the  84th  Street  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York  City,  in  1865-1867,  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Nyack,  New  York,  in  1867-1870,  of  the  South 
Church,  Brooklyn,  in  1 871,  and  of  the  Jefferson  Park  Presbyterian 
Church,  Chicago,  in  1874-1881;  and  in  1872-1881  was  professor 
in  McCormick  Seminary,  Chicago.  He  was  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1878.  In  1881- 
1888  he  was  Stuart  professor  "  of  the  relation  of  philosophy 
and  science  to  the  Christian  religion  "  (a  chair  founded  for  him) 
in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  in  1888-1902  he  was 
president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  in  1896  became 
Princeton  University;  in  1902  he  became  president  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  He  brought  charges  of  heresy  in  1874 
against  David  Swing,  and  was  prosecuting  attorney  at  Swing's 
trial.  In  1891  and  1S92  he  was  one  of  the  opponents  of 
Dr  Charles  A.  Briggs  at  the  time  of  the  Briggs  heresy  case. 
Dr  Pation  was  an  opponent  of  the  revision  of  the  Confession 


■iliulcd  OD  Ihe  border  of  i  plateau  ijo  ft.  above  the  ligbl  bwk 
of  the  Gbvc  de  Piu  (a  left-hand  affluent  of  the  Adour),  M  a  height 
of  about  fin  ft.  above  the  lea.  A  unall  itream.  the  HMu, 
Sowing  is  a  d«p  iBvine  and  aoBed  by  levenl  bciidget,  divids 
the  dly  into  two  paiU.  The  tnodeni  ifflpoctamx  o[  Piu  ii  due 
to  it!  climate,  which  makes  it  *  great  winter  bealib-raan.  Tie 
tnoit  lUikinjE  chamcteiiitic  a  the  MiUoo*  of  the  aii,  louliing 
fiom  the  peculiuly  ahcUned  tituiiion.  The  average  lainfall 
is  about  a  in.,  and  the  mean  wintn  tempoatiin  ii  4j°,  the  mean 
ior  the  year  being  s6°. 

The  towa  ia  built  ori  a  aandy  loQ,  with  the  atreeta  nuning  cast 
and  wot.  The  Place  Koyale  (in  the  centre  of  which  Hands 
Nicolu  Bernard  Raggi'i  atalue  of  Heniy  IV.,  with  ba*-re1iel> 
by  AntaiaeElei)  ii  admired  for  the  view  ova  the  valleyof  the 
Gave  and  the  Fyreneea;  it  la  connected  by  the  [oagniBcent 
Boulevard  des  Pyrinta  with  the  castle  gardens.  Beyond  the 
castle  a  park  of  thirty  Icrea  planted  with  beedi  tree*  stretches 
along  the  high  bask  of  the  Gave.  Acccia  to  the  cattle  Ii  obtained 
by  a  stone  bridge  built  usder  Louis  XV.;  this -leads  to  the 
entrasce,  which  gives  into  a  courtyard.  On  the  left  of  the 
entrance  is  the  dimjim  or  bmr  de  Gaston  Pbcebus.  On  the  right 
are  the  Imr  ikhk,  a  modem  erectiou,  and  the  Tom  de  MonlauKt 
(Msnte-Oiscaul,  the  higher  storeys  of  which  were  reached  by 
ladders;  the  Toui  de  Bilhira  faces  iwrth-weal,  the  Touts  de 
Maiiies  soutb-west.  Another  tower  between  the  OSIle  and 
the  Gave,  the  Tour  de  la  Moonale,  is  In  ruina. 

In  the  gardens  10  the  wat  of  the  ciatle  stand  attatue  of  Gatton 
Phoibus,  count  of  Foil,  and  two  porphyry  vase*  proented  by 
Bernadotle  king  of  Sweden,  who  was  bom  at  Fau.  On  the 
ground-door  is  the  old  hall  of  the  eitates  of  Biam,  85  ft.  long  asd 
jd  ft.  wide,  adorned  with  a  white  marble  statue  ol  Henry  IV., 
and  magnificent  Flemish  tapcatrica  ordered  by  Frasda  I. 
Several  of  the  upper  chambers  are  adorned  whh  Flemish, 
Brussels  or  Gobelms  tapestry,  hut  the  moat  intecesting  room  la 
thit  is  which  Heniy  IV.  ia  said  to  have  been  bom,  costalning 
his  cruUe  made  of  a  tortirise-sbeli,  and  a  magnificent  carved  bed 
of  the  time  of  Louia  XII.  The  churcha  of  St  Jacques  ud  St 
Martin  is  the  Gothic  style  art  both  modem.  The  lytU  occupies 
a  portion  of  the  buildings  of  a  Jesuit  college  founded  In  1611. 
The  prefectule,  the  law-court  and  the  hAtel  de  ville  present  no 
remarkable  features.  Psu  ia  the  teat  nf  a  court  of  appeal  and  a 
court  of  assizes  asd  has  a  tribunal  of  first  isslascc,  a  tribunal  of 
commerce  and  a  chamber  oI  ana  and  manufactures.  There 
are  training  colleges  for  both  seiea,  a  library,  an  art  museum 
and  several  learned  siKietits.  Piu  owes  most  ol  ils  pro^nity 
to  its  visilois.  The  golf  dub,  establiahed  iSs6,  hu  a  cot 
of  18  holes,  on  the  Plaine  de  Billjre,  about  a  mile  from 
town.  Among  the  industrial  establishments  art  fiour-m' 
doth  factories  and  tanneriei,  and  there  ia  trade  In  wine,  ha; 
hone*  and  doth. 

Pill  derives  its  name  from  the  word  f^,  ia  alluuon  to 
stakes  which  were  set  up  on  the  site  chosen  for  the  lows.    It< 
founded  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  lilh  century  by 
viscounti  of  Btaia.    By  the  erection  of  the  present  castle  in 
Ulter  half  of  the  I4lh  century,  Gastotl  Pbubus  made  the  ti: 
a  place  of  importance  and  after  his  death  Ihe  viscounts  of  Btva 
visited  it  frequently,     Gaston  IV.  gnuiied  a  charter  to  the  town 
in  1464.     Frasfois  i^nhus,  grandson  and  successor  ol  GaMoo, 
became  king  of  Navarre  in  1479,  "nd  it  waa  not  until  IJIl  thai 
the  loss  of  Spanish  Navarre  caused  the  rulers  of  Bfam  to  transfer 
their  residence  from  Fampelunt  to  Pau,  which  till  i  jSg  was  their 
seal  of  government.     Margaret  of  Valois,  who  mauled  Henri 
d'AlbiH,  made  her  court  one  of  the  moat  brilliant  of  the  time. 
In  1JJ3  her  daughter  Jeanne  d'Albret  gave  birth  to  Heniy  IV, 
at  Fau.     It  WIS  Ibc  residence  of  Catherine,  uster  of  Henry  IV., 
who  governed  Bf«ro  in  the  name  of  her  brother.     In   ifijo 


of  Chris 


id  only  to  that  of  the  Foui 


of  Cbristianity  "  was  bom  and  bred  a  Pharisee-  Baths  it  waa 
through  persoual  proof  of  the  limitations  of  legal  Judaiam  that 
he  came  to  distinguish  so  dearly  between  it  and  the  Goapd  ot 
Christ,  and  ttiereby  to  present  Christianity  as  tlie  univenil 
religion  for  Dum  is  man,  not  merdy  a  sect  of  Judaism  wiib 
[oselyta  of  its  own.  For  this,  asd  noihisg  leia,  waa  the  iau 
ivolved  in  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the 
»ish  Law;  and  it  was  P*ul  who  settled  it  once  and  for  alL 
A  modem  Jew  has  said,  "  Jesus  wcms  to  eipand  and  spiiim- 
liie  Judaism;  Paul  in  some  senses  turns  it  upsiile  down.' 
The  reason  of  this  contrast  is  their  rapective  aititoda  to  tlw 
Law  as  the  heart  of  Judaism.  Jesus  seems  never  to  han 
breaiited  theatmosphcreof  Rabbisic  religion.'  Hence  hia  was  a 
purely  positive  rcinterpretition  of  the  spirit  of  Old  TTtiTT-w 
reiigian  as  ■  whole.  His  attitude  to  the  Law  was  one  of  babituil 
dulifulocst  to  Its  ordinances,  combined  with  soverricn  freotoa 
towards  it*  letter  when  the  interests  of  its  spirit  so  required 
(d.  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  J,4daiilU  CbiHisnily,  chap.  iL).  To  lUs  the 
primitive  apottiea  and  their  conveni  in  the  main  adiimd. 
without  seeing  far  into  Ibeic  Master's  principle  in  the  matter; 
nor  did  they  fed  any  great  straitening  of  Ihe  spirit  by  the  letta 
of  the  Mosaic,  rather  than  the  Rabbinic  Law.  But  with  Piol 
it  was  otherwise.  As  Saul  the  Pharisee  he  hid  taken  the  Mosaic 
TkoraM  as  divine  Law  in  the  strictest  sense,  demanding  pcifecl 
inner  and  outer  obedience;  and  he  had  relied  on  it  ulleiiy  tot  tlx 
righteousness  it  wis  held  able  to  confer.     Hence  when  it  gave 

more  deeply  into  the  Slough  ol  De^und  by  brining  bocoe  hj 
Inability  to  be  righteous  by  dtJng  righleousoess — he  was  drivri 
to  a  mrWufuNury  attitude  to  the  Law  ai  tHilui  af  Jiatiftcalit*. 
"Through  (the)  Law"  he  "died  unto  (the)  Law,"  that  be 
"  might  live  unto  God  "  (GaL  IL  19).  By  this  etpencocx  net 
only  Pharisaic  Judaism,  hut  the  legal  prindi^  in  rdigioA  ako- 
gether,  was  tuined  "  tipiide  down  "  within  his  own  sdoI;  uj 

these  by  latent  till  after  hia  convertioo.  As  a  native  a^  dtiaea 
of  Tarsus,  he  had  pdnts  of  coDtact  with  Ciiik  culture  and  aesu- 
mcnt  which  fielptooipLain  the  sympathy  and  tact  with  whscfa  he 
adapted  his  message  10  the  Grt^  As  i  Roman  dtiien  likewise. 
conscioui  ol  membership  is  a  world-wide  system  ol  Uw  ud 
order  which  overrode  lool  and  racial  diSerences,  he  coold  reahsi 
the  idea  of  ■  universal  leligiDus  fixnchise,  with  ■  law  and  oetia 
of  its  own.     Both  these  facion  in  hia  training  contnbnted  to  the 

conceplJon  of  Ihe  Church  as  something  citbolic  aa  the  Rsois 
Empire  Cint  took  sh^K;  and  throu^  his  wooderftil  laboan 
the  fotmdiliona  of  its  actual  realisation  were  finaly  laid-  I3 
giving  some  account  of  this  man  and  ol  hia  teftdiin^  we  ^u2 
eipound  the  latter  mainly  aa  it  cmeigca  in  tin  cooot  of  hit 

bUB,  M  F.  C  Bn 

ilL   The  book  c<  Aen 

of  lafanutioa  are  to  ht  used  only  ao  far  as  dvr 


be  Tdbinieo  school  made  d* 


u  a  ngorous  and  technical  betbod  ol  attaining      mini ■  ■ 

before  G^  liy  conecneB  of  celigfoiia  eaduct.  Bui  ih^  rial 
repnvnied  ody  one  ilnmni  ol  the  tdigloa  ol  the  ORginal  Ckatidm. 
or  "nouiora^df  IhePBlmsfieeAssmKi).  Tbe  limiibr  fm 
in  wl^ich  their  piery  lived  on  in  lesBofidal  didc^  waa  that  anjihr 
which  John  the  BaptiB  and  jHnu  Untdf  were  icaicd.  Ii  btrmtlB 
in  the  more  popular  literatuie  al  cdifiealisa  lepteaeted  bjr  tSt 
TtBamiutt  tl  tin  TtHkt  FUritnii,  ai  well  as  in  Lab  L,  iL 
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but  at  the  ivne  tlnw  111  inajlAliucy  to  meet  the  deeper  longlngv 
ol  the  hBnun  ipiril.  At»ve  ill  he  [dl  the  menlil  ud  moni 
tbifloiniai  of  the  verbd  "  ibow  of  wisdom  "  which  muked 
current  philoiophicil  rhetoric. 

'  Thanlu  to  fail  let  ten,  we  cas  form  lome  ids  af  the  chincter 
ud  itrenslh  of  the  element  in  Pmul'i  euly  life  due  to  Juduim. 
Looking  buk,  he  layi  (FhiL  iii.  *-v),  "  If  tay  other 
man  thinketh  to  have  confidence  in  the  fleih,  I  yet  ^'^ 
more.  Cmnimdaed  the  eighth  day,  ...  a  Hebrew 
of  Hcbrewi;  u  touching  the  Law,  a  Pbifisec;  ai  toucblDS 
the  righteouincH  which  i>  in  the  Law,  found  blameless.  Howbeit 
what  tfakgB  were  gain  to  me,  Iheie  have  I  counted  !□•>  for 
Christ."  U(  came  Indeed  to  regard  such  inherited  advantage) 
■a  b  themselves  things  of  "the  Sesb,"  nalutsl  rather  than 
spiritual  (n.  4,  g).  Vet  as  advaotagca,  tending  to  awaken  the 
apitit'i  tbint  for  God,  be  did  eslcem  ihem,  teeing  in  Ihem  part 
at  the  pce]>ration  voucbsaled  by  divine  providence  to  himself 
(GaL  1.  ij).  Upon  the  "  advantage  of  the  Jew,"  es  "  entrusted 
witfatheotadesof  God  "(Rom.Lii.  iKq.J.hedwclltia  Rom.ii.  i; 
b  a  way  suggestive  of  bi>  own  youthful  altitude  to  "  the  name 
of  *  Jew."  Thus  we  may  Imtgine  the  eager  boy  in  Tarsus, 
*a  develoi^ng,  tmder  the  iniiractioM  of  a  father  airicily  loyal 
to  (be  Law,  and  under  the  leachiog  of  the  lynagogiie,  a  typical 

A  good  deal  depends  on  the  age  at  which  the  young  Saul 
*"  Jerusalem  and  the  school  of  CamalieL 


L  PiiWi  L^i.—  "  Saul,  who  Is  also  Paul,"  mi  "  a  Hebrew, 
of  Hebrews "  bom,  ij,  of  strict  Jewish  origiD,  and  of  the 

tribe  of  Benjamin  (Phil.  iiL  5:  of.  .  Cor^xL  ")•    Y^,  «  hi.  rThTtdrhi." . 

dcilble  name  sugge«s,  he  was  not  ramd  on  Je.^h  »d  but  ^^  ^u^,  ^^„,j^  ^_  .^i 


(Acts  ixii.  18;  cf.  ivl.  j7,  cdii.  17).  "  Saul,"  his  Jewish 
wai  a  natural  one  for  a  Benjamite  to  bear,  in  menary 
d's  Gnl  king.  "  Paul "  was  his  name  lor  the .  nan-Jewish 
according  to  ausage  seen  also  In  John  Mark,  Simeon 

fa      i-ny^waa  not  an  uncommon  narne  In  Syria  u.d    g^J^Z^T^  ..... 

Aua  Mmor  («x  the  Index  mm,Hmm  in  Boeckh  %C«rf.    ^^^^  ,„  y,  ,di^„^ 

iraw.),  and  was  a  nalmal  one  for  the  son  of  a  Roman  ^  accepunce  w 

Ramsey   develops   this   point    suggestively   (PaiJiM    ^,j  pnu,  of 


hftecuth  y 


passed  to  sit  at  the  feel  of  the  leader  of  lb 


<uidOl*«f5I-dKJ,p.6s).       It  laai  certain  that  he  had  a  Roman  ^^        ,„nj,     ^^  fujBin„t  of  the  divine  promise 

name  and  spoke  Ihe  Latin  hmguage  as  It  IS  that  be  was  a  Roman  ,hij  ,«,  could  come  only  by  obedience  to  the  Law.    1 

Otueo,    If.  for  eiamples  sake,  we  cou  d  thmk  of  him  "me-  ,hi,  ,he  young  Pharisee  cared  for  most  hung  upon  t 

times  as  Gam.  Julius  Paulus-to  give  him  a  possible  and  even  „,  j,;,  h,£(^*  *    *^ 

t»t  improbable  name-how  mmidetely  would  oul  view  of  hjm        Outwardly  he  obtained  the  goal  of  legal  bbmeless 

be  transformed.    Much  of  what  has  been  wnlten  about  him  j,,  attained  if  and  for  a  lime  he  may  have  felt  a  mci 

[as  a  narrow,  one-sided  Jew]  would  never  have  been  written  „if_„,i,fioion'     But  if  10  a  day  came  when  the  Innet  1 

f«  Tsi  IS!    "  '■"'"  ''"'  ""^''oned  bis  full  name."    Nor  would  ^j  ,1,5  ^ 

influence*  due  to  his  Taruan  dtiienahip'  (sd.  gg),  viewed  in  „v     for 
the  lighl  of  the  habits  of  Jewish  life  in  Asbn  cities,  had  been 
kept  in  mind.    Tanus,  it  seems,  was  peculiarly  successful  "  in 
produdiig  an  amalgamated  society  in  which  the  Oriental  and 

plane  of  thought  and  action"  (id..  The  Cilia  of  SI.  Paid,  89).  ^_  _^^      ^_ 

Accordingly  it  is  natural  that  Paul's  Icllera  should  bear  Iraccs  Noriiljy  did  it  make  Kmr^S 

of  HcUenicculmreuplothelcvelof  amanofhberalc-' 


ind  defianti 
he  Law.    1 
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.cans  of 

Ytlia  iara),  it  also  made  him  an 

«lhet  he  wenl  beyond  this  to  a  hrst-hand  iludy  ol  philosophy,  „,  ,  jub,,^  ^^   ,^,  ,„„;„„  „,  „,f_^ju        i^j  ,h,  d,n„ 

ticularly  of  the  Sloic  lype  for  which  Tarsus  as  a  university  „,  ^^  l,,     ^bile  one  element  was  in  abiding  harmony  . 

I  famous,  IS  open  10  question.      In  any  Mse^  Pau^  had^learni,  „,(,  „,tj  j,,  q^j^  j^^  olher  was  in  equal  symiaiby  wiih  " 

en  he  wrote  hn  episLlcs,  10  value  l>reek      wudom      al  lis  ^„  ^  ^„-.    Cou^  ,|,j  La„  achieve  Ihe  leparaiion,  mat 

e  wortb-lhe  suggativcacss  and  sanity  of  lU  brat  iboughta,  (he  moral  person  "  die"  to  "  the  flesh  "  and  so  scape  iis  sw, 

The  melSod  which   rev™.  Ihi>  relation,  luiiig  Ihe  "we"  No,  answered  Saul's  eiperience:  the  Law  rather  adds  po 

iJJi'il^'rionTnlhe  £K^'fSflJW iSTa^^a  ka  di^  ">"  »  deUverance  to  come?    It  ™  only  come  wilb 

:ht  eaiernal  and  tunial  article  "  Saul  af  Tanui "  in  the  Jtviih  Messianic  tge  and  through   ntessiah.    The  Law  would  ri 

:ydtpardia.    The  euenlial  hannQn^  of  (he  epistlen  and  Aiti  inwardly    as   outwardly,    being    "  wnlten  on  (he  heart  " 


m.trerti>^Har«c).,i)fc^6«W«ic*ic*«{190ll).     promised  in  prophecy. 
Belei»arrJ"a;?<?Ihit  ji"-"?-  1?^^'"^  '™  ""        *>  n^y  we  conceive  (he  portion  reached,  by  Sa, 


•  The  main  diRkulcy  in  deciding  on  this,  as  on'  other  poinri  of  not  with  full 

contact  between  Paul  and  Ketlenism.  b  the  fad  Iha(  he  cenainly    Chriitianily. 

««,™n''.  »f '',?  ^""^  ^  '^",S!V"  1?^',™'  of  Judaeo-GrMJ.  "  through  Ihe  Ui 

or  Ifelcniuie  liieralun.  like  (he  Wudtm  tf  Solirmim  (c\.  Romans  .     ::  .„i   „..,v  i . 

.o_;:    c-  1       r.  :.  j 1 .1.- ;_  :*.:_!.  i.  ..__  .ij V- "  1.  II-  10>.  much  ICM  1 


™|;yh^ 


ich  Iras  (he  logical  bearing  of  this  fact  upc 
(nc  nB(ure  and  function  of  the  Law.  How  ib( 
woidd  the  message,  "  Jraui  i>  the  Messiah."  s 


even  bive  been  ibuat  fraoi  JeiuHLem  la  tbe  Dnt  days  of 
apostolic  preaching,  posiibiy  u  a  rabtri  in  Tanua.  Bui  U  b, 
bis  ardent  nature  soon  brougbt  falm  on  the  scenv,  iirtltoe  at 
least  to  hearStephenandtalte  part  againit  him  (Acta  vii.  jS,  60). 
If  the  limple  meiaage  of  the  £nl  wElneaiea,  that  one  whnse  life 
and  preaciiing  were  largely  out  of  harmony  itlth  lit  Law  as 
Saul  understood  it,  had  in  fact  b«en  raised  from  the  dead 
by  Israel'i  God  and  ao  vindicated— 10  the  coodcinn»tlon  of 
that  generation  of  God's  people — if  thi>  aHmed  to  S«ul  mere 
madness,  •■■bal  was  he  to  say  to  Stephen'!  views  u  to  tbe  la* 
and  the  people  of  the  Law,  both  past  and  present?  (tee  Stephen). 
Stephen  could  not  be  right  in  the  views  which  atill  divided 
them.  Perish  the  thoughtl  Teiish  loo  all  those  wba  upheld 
(he  crucified  Nazarene,  the  accursed  of  tbe  Law!  For  His 
death  could  mean  but  one  of  two  things.  Either  He  wu 
iccuned  of  God  also,  or — awful  alternative,  yet  inevitable  to 
Saul's  logical  mind— tbe  Law  refoliw  la  Klitit  Ht  tnu  atcmtd 
was  itself  set  aside.  Saul  turned  from  the  suggestion  a>  too 
shocking  to  hii  pride  alike  in  his  people  and  in  ili  divine  Lao, 
(or  him  seriou»ly  to  consider  its  alleged  crcdeotialj — the  Resur- 
rection, and  tbe  supernatural  power  and  goodaeu  of  Him  wboie 
claims  it  was  held  to  conGrra.  Why  gtay  to  neigh  the  evidence 
of  Galilean  common  folk  (.Am-ia-^irca),  themselves  lai  io  their 
observance  of  Tliorali,  when  over  against  it  stood  the  whole 
"eliberate  judgment 
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were  self-dece 
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had  at  length  declared  itseU  through  the  mouth 
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weak  toleration 
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again  ?    This 

ranted  possibl 

all  turned  on  the  e 

lo  the  Resurrcc 

tion  of  the  cru 

.fied  Prophet  of  Naia 

■eth.    Yet 

lljough  the  joy 

us  mien  of  His 

followers,  even  when 

j)nlronted 

with  death,  seemed  lo  betoken  a  good  conscience  before  God 
which  could  hardly  fail  io  impress  him,  Saul  (ell  the  status  of 
Ibe  Law  to  be  too  grave  an  issue  to  depend  on  the  probabilities 
ol  human  testimony.  So  he  plunged  on,  in  devotion  to  what 
still  seemed  the  cause  of  Cod  sgainsl  impugneis  of  His  Titrali, 

"  bard  to  kick  against  the  goad  "  (Acta  Kvi.  14)  plied  in  bis 
deeper  coosdousness,  ta  he  foUowcd  his  Inherited  and  less 
personal  beliefs.  He  was,  in  language  which  be  later  ippb'ed 
to  his  compatriots,  lolb  to"  submit  himself  lo  the  righteousaess 
of  Cod  "  (Rom.  X.  }),  when  it  came  iu  a  mioaer  bumbling  to 
bis  feelines,     StUl  he  wu  in  the  main  honest  (1  Tin.  i.  tj), 

personal  eiperience  on  the  point  on  which  all  hinged,  the  alleged 

condemnation  by  tbe  national  BUthorilica,  was  needful 


>I  Ibis  1 


is  religiaus  impata^ 


:rhisU 


viiH  bim— as  he  believed  ever  alter  in  the  face  of  all 
U"*-  cha!!enge^~4  vision  of  Jesus,  in  risen  and  glorified 
humanity,  aa  objective   as    those    to  the  original 
nesses  with  which  ia  i  Cor.  n.  be  duset  [^ 


tinguiihcd  this  appeara 
anJrffvelalionsolthel 
•nd  claued  it  with  th« 
tbe  bcM  Ibat  Je«i>  h 


iii'il     h" 


Lh  Aptt.  Bamck.  alii.-(i..  RRoeniini 
>.  and  lec  Dr  R.  H.  Chailo'i  id.]. 

— :j.^j    l..    —i:-:-.^    payclmloiy,  il 


the  light  as  an  objnrl 


— ^jbjtcttve  to  Saul  hinadf,  n .  «.„,....  ,^_^ 

of  history.  It  ii  poaitbto  to  peoctnte  funbcr  only  by  the  jjd  ri 
faith,  with  or  whltout  nieeulatioiis  based  oa  eritiin  pnehiol  lioi 
monaBdmoRcatabliilUDf  themadvcatoaeienli&cnuH^  Relwioo 
faith,  dweiliag  oa  the  unique  Issue*  of  the  viaan  ia  tbe  hiuvy  rl 
Cluiitiaiity  and  arniinf  fmoi  eflecia  toa  caoKai  ital  aa  IhcmHlvn. 
—J.. tolale the ol^eet'- ' !■  '  ' 


tends  to  poatala 


]l4eetivil|t  which  Saul  hiiiuelf  a 

nfAquT 


":  .' 


nSid. 


fdiicoeiiauilT 


OB  as  to  Ihe  Diltire  «l  the  vi 
eer,  it  is  its  spiiilual  coo 
iioty  of  his  life.    Jesus  __._^ 


Important  u  Is  I 

rbich  changed    Sa 

rblch  bears  most.u.  .  . 

iah,  His  R^bteous  i-! 
One,  His  Son,  the  type  and  ideal  of  righteousness 
In  man,  through  spiritual  union  with  whom  like  righteois- 
ness  was  lo  bo  attained,  if  at  alL  In  a  flash  Saul's  penorui 
problem  as  to  acceptance  with  God  and  victory  over  sio  1.1s 
changed.  It  became  simply  a  question  how  apiriiiul  Dn[o3 
with  the  Messiah  wia'io  come  about.  He  bad  vuquisWd 
and  "  condemned  sin  in  Ihe  flesh  "  by  His  perfect  obcdiesce 
(Rom.  viiL  5,  v.  10],  of  which  the  Cross  wu  now  seen  to  be  the 
crowning  act.  As  for  the  Law  as  means  of  justification,  it 
was  superseded  by  the  very  fart  thai  Messiah  had  realiiod  Hii 
righteousness  on  another  piinctple  illogelher  than  that  al 
"  works  of  tbfl  Law,"  and  had  In  consequence  bees  crud^J 
by  its  action,  as  01K  already  dead  to  it  oj  a  dizfenaaJipm:! 
priitciflt.  This  meant  Ibat  those  united  to  Him  by  faith  wur 
themselves  sharers  in  His  death  to  the  Law  aa  dispenaatic^ 
master  and  judge,  and  so  were  quit  of  its  claims  In  that  nev 
moral  worid  into  which  they  were  raised  as  sharer*  also  in  Ha 
Resurrection  (Rom.  vi.  i-vii.  fi).  Henccforlh  they  *'  Hvcdunlt 
Cod  "  [n  and  through  Messiah,  by  tbe  self-same  Spirit  hy  which 
He  had  lived  the  unless  life  (viii.  9). 

Hen  we  have  at  once  Paul's  mysticism  and  lus  detliic- 
tivc  gospel  In  germ,  though  the  full  working  out  in  vuioa 

directions  came  only  gradually  under  the  stimulus  ^  ^ 

of    circumstances.     But    already    the    old    t*giroe  JIJJ,^?*' 
""     '  iplicit. 


through  ci 


im  the  ground,  *'  V^tai 
sh^l  J  do.  Lord  t "  'Thereby  he  formally  "  washed  away  bis 
sins"  {Acts  uii.  16;  cf.  Rom.  i  g).  Then  with  aew-bofi 
enthusiasm  he  began  boldly  10  proclaim  in  the  synagognn 
of  Damascus  Ihst  Jesus,  whose  followen  he  had  cone  to  nut 
ou1,waavcrilytheMessiaDicSonofGod(ii.»;c(.Mut.ivL  iA>. 
Yet  ere  long  he  himself  felt  the  need  lot  quiet  in  vhict  to  tbiat 
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sot  the  tbttBT  aiUi  DC*  podtloa.    He  wiilidm'  lo  umc  mitun 

wdmfad  spot  is  the  tcgian  xnitb  of  Dununu,  tkeo  vilely  .'^'lu 

CBllcd  Alibi»  (C»L  L  Ij)-    ChW  unong  Ihc  problcnu  praiing  rophcli, 

[or  nintccpnULiOD  in  the  light  ol  hii  nccnt  eipcri-  mt  u 

I?*  .'**'.  cDce  wu  the  plue  ol  Um  La.w  in  God'i  counsels.  ohjrcu 

S!t^  WWIe  the  L.ir  could  eondenui,  mm  and  in  some  f™|!)[ 

degrea  restnio  the  ainner  Irom  overt  luu,  it  could  vnUbty 

DM  Kdeem  or  uve  him  Irom  (he  love  ol  lin.    In  ■  wold,  tl  UsBmi 

«uld  not  "  live  life  "  (Gil.  iii.  ai).    Hence  tti  direct  temedi»l  :  exiinl 

kctina  «u  quite  lecondary.    Iti  primary  effect,  and  therefore  ''d'^'^^d 

divine  purpOM,  wu  to  drive  men  humbly  to  leck  God')  gncc.  ',,"„  ^ 

It  "  dm  up  all  unto  (realized)  disobedience,  that  Cod  might  vtidi  ii^Kein  tlui  klnadV  ihc  bumbling  eHkt  of  the  upiure  ol 

hive  meiey  upon  all  "  (Rom.  jd-  ji;  Gal.  iiu  li).    Thus  U»  Jfuialem  ™  brin»  Mt-  Ji/ully  ihe  Hmr  libeniL  Jew  wfio  com- 

p^  1  .K  u.  u,  G,^'.  =™.j  ™  .pbcdic  n.  jdM  ft  *;.  Si'  SKiSTii.  X£  *!!L  i'JlSS 

tCohm  ol  the  natural  man  couid  be  tranacended,  and  kU-  between  Jew  and  Gn!ek,''and  adds,  "  Not  IHI  St  Paul  had  wrimn 

floTying  excluded,  oot  by  the  law,  with  Its  "  law  (principle]  did  the  pnpheEic  unlvenallon  attain  lit  goal."    Surety  (here  is  a 

ol  worka,"  but  by  the ''Uw  of  !aitli"(Horo.  iii.  3J).    In  fine.  «lal  eoBMaion  between  theae  two  thingj.    "  Uidvmalkin  "  wai 

the  function  ol  the  Law -as  secondary,  prepii^tory,  temporary.  ^^.T'oflSU^s  ^^phSS"  BSlf^^J^alSonlTtK^E 

Tbe  reign  of  the  Law  closed  when  its  wnrk  In  shutting  up  men  j^^,  ^  Nmreth-  and  hiuaricaUy  the  main  link  between  Hi. 

to  liith  in  Christ— the  pcriccl  (onn  ot  faith,  that  of  mnsdoug  lupra-l^  univecialiun  and  iu  actual  ODtcome  in  the  Chiliiiin 

■onship—was  accomplished.    It  bad  a  high  place  ol  honour  Church  was  the  ex-Phariice  Saul,  wich.hii  anti-legal  gospel 
■a  a  dlqienaalion  lor  a  limited  end  tnd  time;  but  Ita  day  waa 

over  when  Jesua  accepted  cnidfidon  at  iu  handi,  and  so  pasaed  Saul'i  cmveralon  left  Jeani  the  Cbiiit  ti  central  lo  his  new 

on  al  the  inaugurator  of  a  new  di^ieosalion  marked  by  a  final  world  as  the  Law  had  been  to  his  old.     All^  was  surruned  up 

relation  between  man  and  God,  the  filial,  the  Spirit  of  which  in  Chriit.  and  Him  crucified.    This  was  to  him  the  -^,._„ 

vos  already  in  the.  hearts  of  all  Christian  believers  (GaL  iii.  easence  ol  Christianity  ai  distinct  from  Judaism.  Jj£|f*' 

13-iv.  ;).    Thus  the  Cross  ol  Jesus  was  the  satisiaclion  of  the  Aa,  to  the  Jew,  life  was  lived  under  the  Law  or  in  it 

ctaimi  of  Law  oi  a  disfttnUim  or  divinely  sanctioned  method,  as  nalivc  element,  10  the  Christian  lile  waa  "  in  Christ  "  ■* 

which  bad  10  be  honoured  even  in  the  act  of  being  transcended,  elelnent  and  law  of  being.    Christ  simply  replaced  the  Law  ai 

"  that  God  might  he  juit   (ij.  dispensalionally  consistent),  form  and  medium  ol  relations  between  God  and  man.    In  this 

while  justifying  the  believer  in  Jesus  "  on  a  fresh  bajis  (Rom.  Paul  went  far  beyond  the  older  aposiles,  whose  simpler  altitude 

iii.  16).    Such  a  view  did  but  "establish  the  Law"  {r.  ji)  to  the  Law  had  never  suggested  tbe  problem  el  its  diipeoutional 

wiihin  iLs  own  proper  sphere,  whik  pointing  beyond  It  to  one  relation  lo  Messiah,  though  in  fact  they  relied   on   Mesilah 

in  which  its  final  aim  found  fulfilment.  alone  for  justificalian  befoic  God.    The  logic  of  this,  as  Taul 

Here  lay  Ihe  rcvolulionary  element  in  Paul's   thought  In  laleruifediton  Petcrol  Aniiocb  (Gal.  ii.  ij  sqq.),  Ihcy  did  not 

relation  lo  Judaism,  turning  the  biter  "  upside  down  "  and  yet  perceive.    To  him  il  was  clear  from  the  first.    But  the 

mirkinghisgospeloflfromlhefotminwhich Judaeo-  conlrasl  goes  farther,    Tbe  very  form   in  which  Jesus  was 

C^M^afM.  ^^rislians  had  hitlieilo  apprehended  the  salvation  known  to  Saul  by  direct  tiperience,  namely,  as  a  spiritual  being, 

in  Jesus  ihe  Christ.    It  waa  Ihe  result  of  profound  in  a  body  already  gloiified  in  virtue  of  a  rcgnanl  "  spirit  of 

insight,  and,  historicaUy,  il  saved  Chrulianily  Irom  being  a  holinss  "-revealed  by  the  Besuriection  as  the  essence  of  Hii 

mere  Jewish  sect.    Bui  as  it  was  conditioned  by  reciril  from  personilily  (Rom.  1.  4)— deteimined  all  his  thought  about  Him. 

u  overdriven  use  of  the  Law  In  the  circles  in  which  Saul  was  To  this  even  Jesus'  earthly  Ufe,  real  as  il  was,  was  subordinate, 

trained,  so  Iheie  was  something  one-sided  in  ils  emphaus  on  Paul  was  not  indiflerent  to  Jeaua'  words  and  deeds,  as  helping 

the  pathological  workings  of  the  Law  upon  human  nature  in  10  bring  home  in  detail  the  spirit  of  Him  who  by  resnrreclion 

virtue  ol  sinful  egoism.    Saul  was  the  piooeer  who  secured  was  revealed  as  the  Son  ol  God;  but  apart  Irom  insighl  into 

mankind  lor  ever  against  bondage  lo  rcUgiDUs  legalism.    He  His  rcdempiive  work,  knowledge  of  these  things  was  of  little 

il  was  who  first  delected  that  specific  virus  generated  by  Law  religious  moment.    The  eilenl  of   Paul'a  knowledge  ot  the 

in    the   ''  natural   man."   and   also   discovered  the  sovereign  historical  Jesus  hat  been  much  debated.     Few  think  that  he 

antidote  provided  in  Chriit.    Nor  b  it  as  though  Paul,  even  had  seen  Jesus  in  the  aesh;tomeeven  deny  thai  he  knewor  cared 

in   those  apologetic  writings  which  present  his  antitheses  lo  for  more  than  the  bare  facts  10  which  he  alludes  in  his  epistles — 

Law  in  Ihe  sharpest  form,  had  the  Jewish  TMtrak  eictusivety  ihe  Davidic  birth,  the  institution  ol  the  Supper,  the  Death  and 

in  view.    He  deals  with  it  ralhei  as  the  ctasuc  type  of  bw  in  Resurrection.    But  beyond  his  eiptets  appeals  to  precepts  of 

religion:  il  is  really  law  gua  law,  even  the  unwritten  law  in  "  the  Lord  "in  i  Cor.  vii.  10,  i>.  14  (d.  Rom.  iii.  m).1k  "  shows 

conscience,  as  detennining  man's  relations  to  God,  that  he  has  a  marked  insight  into  the  character  of  Jesus  as  it  Is  described 

in  mind  in  his  psychological  criticism  of  its  tendencies  in  Ihe  in  theGospeb"  (see  1  Cot.  i.  i:  cf.  Phit.  ii.  5-S).    The  sources 

human  soul  (see  Sanday  and  Hcadlam,  on  Rom.  ii.  11  seq.):  of  such  knowledge  were  no  doubt  oral,  <.{.  Peter  (Gal.  i.  iS), 

"  Nilimur  in  vctilum  cupimusque  ncgata."    This  b  loo  often  Barnabas,  Mark,  sa  well  ai  coUeclions  of  Jesus'  words,  ahing 

overlooked  by  his  Jewish  critics.    PautfcltnolhingbulrcveRncc  with  connected  incidents  in  His  lile.  used  in  calitliaii.    Thus 

for  the  Tlamk  in  what  he  took  to  be  its  proper  place,  as  secondary  Saul's  attitude  lo  Jesus  was  Bied  by  his  own  ciperience.    The 

to  faith  and  subordinate  to  Christ,    In  short,  Paul  first  per-  '   '    "         '  

ceivcd  and  set  forth  the  principle  of  inspiration  to  Cod-likeness 
by  a  personal  ideal  In  place  ol  obedience  10  an  impersonil  Law, 
as  condition  ol  salvation.  The  former  indudea  the  latter, 
while  saleguarding  the   filial  quality  ol  lelig^oua  obedience. 


The  above  seems  (D  meet  pan  oF  the  criiidsm  directed  by  modr 
Jews  Hainit  Paul's  theory  of  the  Law.  Other  eriticismt  (cf.  C. 
Monuiiore,  Janiili  Quarltrly  Rrfiro.  vi.  43B-474.  liii.  161-117)  m 
juit  be  noted,   II  Paul  suf^ians  hii  Iheory  by  bad  Scripture  eiegei 
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"  Paulinism  "  (see  below),  were  both  experimental  in  origin 
and  capable  of  statement  in  terms  of  his  Christ.  To  him  the 
Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  were  not  isolated  facts,  nor 
yet  abstractions.  To  this  man  of  faith  the  crudal  fact  of 
Christ's  Resurrection,  in  full  spiritual  humanity,  had  been 
brought  within  his  own  experience;  so  that  here,  and  not  in 
any  second-hand  facts  touching  Christ's  earthly  career,  lay 
the  real  and  Verified  basis  of  the  whole  Christian  life.  This 
makes  his  gospel  so  individual,  and  at  the  same  time  so  universal 
— for  those  at  least  who  at  all  share  his  religious  experience. 

It  is  unlikely  that  Saul  began  straightway  to  preach  all  his 
ideas  or  even  those  most  prominent  in  his  epistles,  which  belong 
fffafiaHw  ^^^  ^^  somt  ten  years  at  the  end  of  a  ministry 
? jTttrtffiSff.  ^^  ^™^  thirty.  In  particular  his  special  mission 
to  the  Gentiles  dawned  on  him  ozily  graduaUy. 
No  doubt  as  he  looked  back  in  writing  Gal.  i.  15  seq.,  he  fdt 
that  the  final  purpose  of  God  in  "  revealing  His  Son  in  him  " 
had  been  that  he  *'  might  preach  Him  among  the  Gentiles." 
But  this  does  not  prove  that  he  saw  it  all  at  once  as  involved 
in  **  the  heavenly  vision."  For  one  thing  the  contracted 
horizon  afiforded  by  the  hope  of  a  speedy  second  Advent 
{Parotisia)  would  limit  his  outlook  materially.  Then  too  he 
was  intensely  Jewish  in  feeling;  and  the  probability  is  that 
he  would  begin  to  declare  salvation  through  Christ  alone,  apart 
from  "  works  of  the  Law,"  to  his  compatriots.  Only  bitter 
experience  convinced  him  (Rom.  ix.  i  sqq.,  x.  1  sqq.)  that  the 
Jews  as  a  people  did  not  share  his  experience  as  to  the  Law, 
and  spumed  their  proffered  birthright  in  Messiah. 

Saul  began  iiis  preaching  in  the  synagogues  of  Damascus, 
and  made  a  deep  impression,  especially,  we  may  suppose,  after 
his  return  from  Arabia  (Acts  ix.  32;  Gal.  i.  17).  But  finally 
his  Jewish  opponents  planned  to  do  away  with  him,  by  the 
connivance  of  the  ethnarch  of  King  Aretas  (cf.  3  Cor.  xi.  33  seq.). 
Then  came  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  since  his  conversion, 
in  the  third  year  from  that  event,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  Peter  (GaL  i.  x8),  presumably 
to  hear  first-hand  about  Jesus'  earthly  ministry  and  teach< 
ing,  as  well  as  to  make  the  leading  apostle  directly  acquainted 
with  his  own  remarkable  conversion  and  mission.^  It  was 
natural  that  Barnabas  should  help  to  break  through  thesuspiddn 
with  which  the  arch-persecutor  was  at  first  regarded;  also  that 
such  preaching  as  Saul  did  in  Jerusalem  should  be  directed  to 
the  Hellenists,  e.g.  his  Cilician  compatriots  (ix.  39;  cf.  vi.  9). 
This  led  to  his  having  to  leave  suddenly,  apparently  after  a 
vision  in  the  Temple  which  brought  him  fre^  light  as  to  the 
scope  of  his  future  ministry.  During  the  ten  or  eleven  years 
at  least  "  in  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilida  "  which  ensued, 
it  was  still  primarily  to  the  Jews  that  he  preached;  for  the  news 
of  him  which  reached  "  the  churches  of  Judaea  "  from  time  to 
time  {iKovovres  ^cav)  was  such  that  they  "  kept  glorifying  God  " 
in  him  (Gal.  i.  21-33),  as  they  certainly  would  not  have  done  had 
he  all  along  addressed  himself  largely  to  Gentiles.  His  preach' 
ing,  that  is,  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  synagogue 
and  its  adherents  of  non-Jewish  origin,  whether  circumcised 
or  not.  Of  Saul's  actual  history,  however,  during  these  obscure 
years  we  gain  only  rare  glimpses,'  the  first  and  most  important 
being  in  connexion  with  the  foundation  at  Antioch  of  a  mixed 
Church  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
first  beginnings  of  this  new  departure  (a  question  which  depends 
on  the  alternative  readings'  "Hellenists''  and  "Greeks"  iii 

'  Here  Gala  turns  (t.  18  sqq.)  emphasizes  its  own  special  points  of 
interest,  in  that  Saul  stayed  only  a  fortnight  and  saw  of  the  apostolic 
leaders  none  save  Peter  and  James  the  Lord's  brother;  whereas 
Acts,  in  its  popular  account  of  the  more  public  side  of  his  visit, 
conveys  a  rather  different  cifect,  yet  one  not  incompatible  with  what 
he  himself  relates. 

*  It  is  likely  that  some  at  least  of  the  five  scourgin^s  in  synagocrues 
referred  to  in  2  Cor.  xi.24,, befell  him  during  this  penod.  Many  Jews 
would  resent  not  only  the  preaching  of  a  crucified  Messiah,  but  al&o 
the  filching  from  them  of  tncir  proselytes, 

'  The  present  writer  now  tkrlieves  that  "  Hellenists,"  the  better 
supported  reading  (see  Acts),  is  yet  secondary,  bein{(  due  to  assimila- 
tion to  preceding  usage  in  vj.  i,  ix.  39.  and  possiblv  also  to  mis- 
inccrpretation  of  the  turning  to  the  Gentles  in  xiii.  ^ 


Acts  xi.  3o),  a  situation  sood  arose  whldi  Barnabas,  wbo  M 
been  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  supervise  the  work  bcfun  by  ccrtaia 
Hellenist  preachers,  felt  to  call  for  Saul*s  co-operation.  He 
sought  him  out  in  Tarsus;  and  "  for  a  whole  year  "  the  t«o 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Antiochene  Church  and  iaslnictd 
numerous  converts—including  not  a  few  uncircumdsed  Geotiki. 
It  is  not  clear  how  far  Saul  continued  to  reside  in  Antioch  after 
his  first  "  whole  year "  of  continuous  work  as  coUetfoe  d 
Barnabas.  It  no  doubt  remained  his  headquarters. 
But  we  may  imagine  him  evangdizing  also  in  the  ** 
region  between  Antioch  and  Tarsus  (GaL  i.  31;  cL 
Acu  XV.  33,  4x).  Whilst  so  engaged,  whether  at 
Antioch  or  elsewhere,  he  seems  to  have  attained  quite  a  frok 
sense  of  the  degree  to  which  Gentiles  were  destined  to  form  u 
integral  part  of  that  "  Israel  of  God  "  which  was  being  gathered 
through  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  (cf.  the  name  *'  Christistts,'* 
Acts  xi.  36).  Writing  about  summer  aj>.  56,  he  tpaks  d 
having  had  an  overpowering  revelation  some  thirteen  yeus 
previously  (3  Cor.  xii.  3-4),  that  is,  about  4»-43.  the  very  period 
now  in  question.  He  says  nothing,  it  is  true,  as  to  iu  tbcBt; 
but  it  can  hardly  have  been  unconnected  with  his  cestnl 
preoccupation,  the  scope  of  the  Church,  as  set  forth  bter  is 
Eph.  ii.  II,  iiL  13. 

Saul's  relations  with  the  Terosalem  communitv  bef  ecu  Us  coniag 
to  Antioch  and  hb  final  relinquishing  of  it  as  his  headquarters  sboat 
A.o.  50  fa  period  of  some  ten  years),  form  a  cructal  point  is  Iw  sis- 
Binary  life.  The  extreme  TObingen  theory  that  Saul  was  no*,  sad 
even  lator,  in  sharp  conflict  with  the  leaden  in  Judaea,  is  a  t^d 
the  past.  But  mzny  problems  remain,  and  what  foUovs  is  oflend 
only  on  its  own  merits,  as  seeminf  best  to  unify  the  neJevant  dsa 
in  the  light  of  all  we  know  of  Paul  as  a  man  and  a  missionary.  Pouts 
of  divergence  from  current  views  will  be  i«*<ira?H  as  far  as  potable. 

Such  a  new  revelation  would  naturally  lead  to  more  definite 
efforts  to  win  Gentiles  as  such,  an4  this  again  to  his  secead 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  some  eleven  years  after  his 
former  visit  (or  rather  more  than  thirteen,  if  the 
interval  in  GaL  iL  i  be  reckoned  from  that  visit 
and  not  from  his  conversion).  He  would  conw  to 
feel  the  need  of  a  dai  understanding  with  Jerusalem  touching 
bis  gospel,  "  lest  perchance  he  should  run  in  vain  or  hsve 
already  so  run  "  (ii.  3).  Saul  was  not  the  man  to  wait  for  i 
foreseen  evil  to  develop.  "  In  accordance  with  a  revelatioo  " 
he  induced  Barnabas  to  accompany  him  to  a  private  conference 
with  the  leaders  in  Jerusalem,  to  lay  before  them  his  gospd 
(ii.  3).  The  date  of  this  was  c.  43-45.  His  aim  was  to  cooicr 
solely  with  leaders  (contrast  Acts  xv.  4,  13)  like  James  sad 
Cephas  and  John,  the  "  pillars  "  of  the  Jerusalem  conununitj. 
But  certain  persons  who  showed  such  a  spirit  as  to  make  hin 
describe  them  as  "  pseudo-brethren,"  managed  to  be  presret 
and  demanded  the  dromicision  of  lltus,  a  Greek  whom  Sid 
had  taken  with  him.  In  this  demand  he  saw  a  blow  at  the 
heart  of  his  gospel  for  Gentiles,  and  would  not  give  way.  TU 
"pillars"  themselves,  too,  felt  that  his  distinctive  teisaca 
was  bound  up  with  Gentile  freedom  from  obligation  to  the 
Mosaic  Law  as  such.  They  recognized  Saul  and  Baroabis 
as  entrusted  with  a  specific  Gentile  mission,  parallel  with  ibe: 
own  to  Jews.  Only,  as  pledge  that  the  two  should  not  di^-trp 
but  remain  sister  branches  of  Messiah's  Ecdesia,  until  He 
should  return  and  remove  all  anomalies,  they  asked  that  the 
GentUe  mission  should  prove  the  genuineness  *  of  its  piety  b> 
making  it  a  habit  to  "  remember  the  poor."  Here  was  a  pro\~j>. 
which  Saul  was  as  eager  as  they  could  be  to  get  carried  ou:. 
and  this  he  was  able  to  prove  ere  long  in  the  ^>ecial  fona  of 

*  How  essential  a  mark  of  true  piety  such  conduct  was  in  the  eves 
of  Jews  at  this  time  is  well  known.  A  synonym  for  almi«ivi^ 
was  "  rightcousnefls  "  (cf.  Matt.  vi.  i  teq.);  it  is  specially  pntxt, 
in  the  rirke  Abolh,  along  with  Thank  and  divine  worship,  is  liv 
"  three  things  on  which  the  world  rests  ";  while  in  Baba  BJkn 
10  b.  we  read,  "  As  sin-offerinf  makes  atonement  for  Israel,  k 
alms  for  the  Gentiles."  In  the  light  of  this,  confirmed  by  Acts  i- 
3. 4,  in  the  case  of  Cornelius,  it  seems  that  the  reference  in  Gal-  k-  ij 
is  to  deeds  of  charity  ^nerally.  as  a  token  of  genuine  pkzy  r. 
Messianic  proselytes,  just  as  in  ordinary  Jewiah  ooes:  ict  th< 
primitive  Tudaeo-Christian  community  was  most  earnest  oe  t^ 
point:  cf.  Acu  iL  44  seq.,  iv.  32-37. 
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nllcf  to  the  poor  Enjudua,  vl 
tetnt  En  penoD  (AcU  li-  jo^ : 

■boul  4S-4fi''    Hiving  oow  ntaica  ui  unaentuauig  witn  tnc  itcavea  (nu.  44  >qq-i  uu.  iv,  14  jeq.j,  ina  tihiOt  mulud  m 

tculcn  ID  Jcniulem- AS  to  hU  miuioD  10  the  GentOa  Saal  Edt  epoch  En  his  mjiiislry  to  tht  Gvnlilo.     It  was  brre  And  now 

,^.  ^  ,,    uuiaui  to  break  freih  ground,  and  probably  broached  ttiat  he  uttered  the  mtoiortbSc  HcUnmlion:  "It  wai  necoury 

^^^^^^   Ibe  nibjcct  I0  the  local  leaden.     Ai  they  vaitcd  ou  thai  the  word  ol  God  should  first  be  spokeu  to  you:  seeing  ye 

God  for  guidaucet   the  Spirit   through  one  of  the  tbnut  it  from  you,  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy  oE  eternal 

™  pCDpheti  "  directed  that  Bainabas  and  Saul  be  set  apart  [o[  life,  lo,  we  torn  10  the  Gentiles  "  (liii.  46].     Yet  even  lo  he  did 

•ucb  an  enteipriic;  and  this  wii  done  En  lolemn  fonn  (liii.  I-]),  not  here  and  now  ^ve  up  all  h<^  that  the  Jcwi  oi  the  Dispersion 

Kaluially  fiunabas  thou^t  of  his  native  Cyprus;  and  tbitber  with  ttieir  more  liberal  conception  ol  Judaism,  might  be  won 

they  saiiedi  aboilt  spring  a4>.  4;,  with  Mark  (f.>.)  a*  tbdc  over  to  a  qnlilual  rather  thin  a  nalionil  lulAlmenl  of  "  the 

BBisIant.    That  tbey  bad  at  lost  one  other  companion  ii  promise  made  to  the  Calhen"  by  "  the  voices  of  the  prophets" 

probable  not  only  from  the  phrase  "  Paul  and  his  coiEpany  "  (liii.  36-18,  jl  seq,,  jS  seq.)'    Primarily  this  "  turning  10  (he 

Odii.  Ii),  but  also  Inm  the  traces  of  eyewitness  in  the  namtive  Gentiles"  bad  lor  Paul  only  a  locd  meaning,  Bs  be  mntinued 

of  Acts  (Me  Luke).    Their  work  lay  at  £rit  in  lyugogue*.  (0  begin  b  each  dty  with  the  tynagogue.'    Bui  the  emphasis 

But  at  Papboi  an  uoparailded  event  occurred,  to  which  due  laid  on  the  incident  in  Acts  shows  that  to  one  looking  bock  it 

proraiaCnce  is  gives.    The  Roman  procvniul,  Seiglus  Paulus,  had  a  niort  fai-reaching  mEining,  since  henceforth  Paul'i  work 

■  nun  whose  wide  rdigious  ioLerest  showed  itself  En  having  was  in  (act  to  lie  mainly  among  Geniilcs. 

aE»ut  his  person  a  Jewish  "  prophet  "  with  mpgif*!  pretenuons,  Paul's  crperiencea  were  much  the  same  at  Iconium,  wEiitber 

mt  for  tbe  new  preachers.     Barjesus,  the  mapti  or  wizard  he   and    Barnabas   betook   themselves   when    expelled   froni 

(as  hia  surname,  Elymas,  probably  denotes),  opposed  tbe  rivals  Antiochene  territory  [probably  after  being  scourged  by  the 

to  his  patron's  atteiltion;  and  this  brou^t  Saul  dedsivdy  to  lictors,  1  Cor.  li.  15).    There,  too,  Jews  wrre  at  the  bottom  ot 

the  fronL     His  btness  for  bis  part,  as  no  mere  Jew  tnit  in  a  the  tumult  raised  against  the  missionaries  ("  apostles,"  liv.  4, 

sense  Roman  Eadng  Roman,  is  indicated  liy  tEie  pointed  dcacrip-  14),  which  forced  them  to  flee  Lnio  the  Lycaoiuan  regut  of  the 

tion,  "  Saul,  who  is  also  Paulus."     His  intervention  procured  province.     In  this  district,  marked  by  the  native  pre-Creek 

the  confu^n  of  the  magHj  and  the  conversion  of  the  proconsul,  village  system,  they  made  Lysira  and  Derbe  aucccasivcty  their 

This  Incident — so  significant  ol  the  future  in  many  ways —  headquarters.    In  the  foinier  occurred  the  healing  of  tbe  lame 

■narkedthebeginidngofanewpiominenceoi  Paul  in  the  conduct  man  at  the  word  of  Paul  {cl.  Rom.  tv.  q;  1  Cor.  liL  ii;  Gal. 

ol  the  misiion  (cf.  "  Pml  and  hii  company").     Further,  on  iii.  s),withitise<[uelin  ihenilvewotshipoEFercdiothettrangers 

leaving  Cyprus  the  miision  enieccd  the  region  where  Paul,  not  as  gixli  raaftifest  in  human  form.     The  story,  tol-"  ' —  ' — 

Barnabas,  was  most  sE  home.     At  Perga  in  Pamphylia  a  fresh  graphic  touches,  sets  before  us  Paul  as  the  tactful 

detisioti  was  reached  as  to  tEie  route  now  to  h«  taken,  and  this  meeiEng  the  needs  of  the  si      '  '                     ''' 

led  10  Huk's  withdrawing  altogether  (see  Uaai).  natural  lh»logy.    Again 

this  time  his  old  foes  from  rvniiocn  ano  iconium,  ano  ne  oireiy 
escaped  death — one  of  those  "  deaths  oft  "  to  which  he  refer* 
In  1  Cor.  li.  jj,  a  passage  which  shows  how  far  Acts  is  [rom 
eihausling  the  tale  ol  Paul's  hardships  and  dangers,  either  in 
Galatia  or  elsewhere  (with  iiv.  1  d.  >  Tim.  iii.  11).     At  Derbe, 

converts  drew  him  back  to  lace  fresh  dangcra  in  Lysira,  Iconium 
and  Antiocb  (where,  however,  new  magisliales  were  now  in 
office),  iaordec  to  encourage  "  the  disciples."  To  give  them  the 
support  oi  responsible  oversight,  the  apostles  procured  the 
election  of  "  elders  "  in  each  church,  probably  on  the  model 
of  the  synagogue:  lor  Paul  had  a  due  sense  of  the  corporate 
life  of  each  local  broiherhood  [Rom,  lii.  4  seq.),  and  of  the  value 
of  recogniad  leaders  and  pastors  (1  Thess.  v,  uscq,;  1  Cor.  ivi. 
IjMq-lcl.  Acta  IX.  17,  18).  Then,  pasBng  through  Pamphylia 
they  relumed  lo  Aniioch,  and  reported  to  a  church  mecling 
"  all  thai  Cod  had  done  with  them,  and  how  he  had  opened  a 
door  of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles." 

So  ended  Paul's  first  missionary  journey  known  lo  ui  in 

detail,  Ihe  very  first  wherein  his  vocation  as  apostle  of  tbe 

Gentiles  took  marked  ellcct.     So  far  Gentile  believers     mnrw 

had  been  a  mere  minority,  not  essentially  allcciing     him 

-      -         the  Jewish  character  and  atmosphere  of  IheJIessianic     ""^ 

It  was  in  the  late  summer  or  autumn  ol  a.d.  46  or  4;  that     Ecclesia.  any  more  than  the  presence  of  pruiclyirs  was  thought 

Paul  arrived  in  the  Pisidian  Antioch,  a  considerable  Romsa     lo  aSeci  Judaism  even  outside  Palestine.     But  all  Ibis  was 

colony.     lu  population  was  typical  of  the  Graeco-     menaced  by  the  work  accomplished,  apparently  under  divine 

iSL       Oriental  part  ot  the  emirire.     It  included  Ihe  native    auspices,  in   Galatia.    There   uncircumcised   Gentiles  formed 

Anatolian,  the  Greek,  and  ihe  Jewish  elements,'  so     ihemajorilyoltheheirslo  Messianicsalvaiion,  andil expansion 

frequenlly  lound  together  in  Asia  Minor  since  the  days  of  the    continued  on  these  lines,  the  like  would  be  true  ol  the  new  Israel 

Seleucid  kings  of  the  Helleniilic  period,  who  used  Jews  a)    as  a  whole.     Nay,  a  dcfinile  cheek  to  Jewish  convcrHons  would 

coloDiaU  attached  to  their  cause.    The  Anatolian  ground-stock     result  from  the  prejudice  created  by  a  large  influx  of  men  not 

had  marked  affinity  with  the  Semitic  peoples,  though  it  was     committed  to  the  Law  by  their  baptism  into  Christ.    Kow  that 

'Sr  W.  M.  Ramsay  would  Meniily  the  visit  of  GaL  u.  I-IO  with     <!>'  ^"^  ■>'  '=">  «"  unfolding  so  as  to  jeopardize  the  Law 

the  relief  viiil  itself  (a  view  diBenng  but, Utile  in  ellMi  from  that        'NstoriUj;  Paul  miiMd  have  a  rrjularaddrei.  which  he  used  wnh 

of  Cal,  i.  31  tea.  compared  with  Act)  li.  30.  lii.  35.  and  this  Luke  has  in  wbitancc  prewrvcd  lot  us  here.     For  its 

'Forihe*.  Iheir  history  and  tignlRcance  in  mnneiinn  with  each  r  -'- '- -   — =  -  >"    "    f --   ...    —  — ■ 

of  the  cillo  studied,  see  Sir  W.  M.  Ranssy.  Tin  Ciliti  <4  St  Pixt  . 
(1907). 
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ij$  tolo,  it  could  not  but  appear  to  many  Jewish  Christians  time 
to  reconsider  the  situation,  and  boldly  deny  the  reality  of  any 
Gentile's  portion  in  Messiaiiic  salvation  apart  from  circumcision 
(as  binding  to  observance  of  the  Law).  So  argued  the  stricter 
section,  those  with  Pharisaic  antecedents,  who  boldly  invaded 
the  headquarters  of  the  liberal  mission  at  Antioch,  and  began 
to  teach  the  Gentile  converts  that  circumcision  and  the  Law 
were  matters  of  life  and  death  to  them.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
took  up  the  gage;  and  as  the  judaizera  no  doubt  claimed  that 
they  had  the  Judaean  Church  at  their  back,  the  local  church 
felt  that  the  issue  would  have  to  be  decided  in  Jerusalem  itself. 
So  they  sent  up  Paul  and  Barnabas  "  and  certain  othen  of  their 
number  "  (Acts  xv.  a;  contrast  Gal.  ii.  x  seq.)  to  confer  with  "  the 
apostles  and  elders  "  there.  The  fact  that  Paul  consented  to  go 
at  all,  to  the  seeming  prejudice  of  his  direct  divine  commission, 
is  best  explained  by  his  prior  understanding  with  **  the  Pillars  " 
of  the  Judaean  Church  itself  (Gal.  ii.  x-io).  His  object  was 
twofold:  to  secure  in  the  centre  of  Judaeo-Christianity  that 
public  vindication  of  Gentile  freedom  from  "  the  yoke  of  the 
Law  "  on  which  he  felt  he  could  count,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
save  the  Church  of  Christ  from  outward  schism. 

On  the  main  issue  there  could  be  no  compromise.  It  was 
conceded,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Peter  and  James, 
that  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (xv.  aS*),  in  possessing 
Gentile  hearts,  settled  the  question.  But  as  to  the  need  of 
considering  age-long  Jewish  sentiment  on  points  where  divergent 
practice  would  tend  to  prevent  Jewish  Christians  from  recog- 
nizing Gentile  believers  as  brethren,  as  well  as  place  a  needless 
stumbling-block  between  Jews  and  a  Messianic  society  in  which 
unlimited  "  undeanness  "  was  tolerated — on  this  compromise  was 
possible.  The  compromise  was  proposed  by  James  (xv.  20  seq.) 
and  accepted  by  Paul.  Indeed  he  had  less  to  sacrifice  than 
the  other  side  in  the  concordat.  For  his  Gentile  converts  had 
only  to  limit  their  freedom  a  little,  in  the  cause  of  considerate 
love;  but  their  Jewish  brethren  had  to  surrender  a  long-standing 
superiority  conferred  by  divinely  instituted  national  law.  For 
while  the  law  of  Moses  was  still  observed  by  Jewish  Christians, 
in  the  case  of  Gentile  proselytes  to  Messianic  Judaism  it  was 
to  be  waived,  and  a  minimum  of  proselyte  rules,  indispensable 
(xv.  a8)  to  a  type  of  piety'  essentially  common  to  all  "in  Christ," 
taken  as  sufficient.  Of  the  "  abstinences  "  in  question  only  that 
touching  blood  (in  its  two  forms)  was  really  a  ritual  matter, 
and  it  was  one  on  which  there  was  a  good  ded  of  scruple  outside 
Judaism.  The  other  two  were  obvious  deductions  from  funda- 
mental Christian  ideas,  as  well  as  elements  of  proselyte  piety. 
On  the  other  hand,  security  against  Gentile  liberty  undermining 
Jewish-Christian  observance  of  the  Law  was  felt  to  exist  in 
the  firmly  rooted  tradition  of  the  synagogues  of  the  Diaspora 
(xv.  ai).  • 

The  above  is  only  one  reading  of  the  case,  though  the  simplest. 
Not  a  few  scholars  dispute  that  Paul  could  have  been  a  party  to 
such  a  concordat  at  all,  and  suppose  that  the  letter  embodying  it 
is  a  fiction,  probably  composed  by  the  author  of  Acts.  Others  hold 
that,  if  any  such  letter  were  ever  sent,  it  was  by  James  and  the 
Jenisalem  Church  at  a  later  date,  without  consulting  Paul.  In  fact 
It  was  their  solution  of  the  deadlock  to  which  interference  with 
Peter's  table-fellowship  with  Gentiles  led  in  Andoch  after  the  Jerusa* 
lem -conference;  but  the  author  of  Acta  unhistorically  fused  it  with 
the  decision  of  that  conference.  Finally  Hamack  {Die  AposUl' 
geschichte,  1908,  pp.  188  sqg.)  maintains  ttut  the  reference  to  "thin^ 
strangled  "  is  an  interpolation,  not  shared  by  early  Western  authon- 
ties  for  the  text,  and  that  "  blood  "  meant  originally  homicide. 
Hence  the  rules  had  no  reference  to  food  apart  irom  constructive 
idolatry.  This  theoiy — ^which  does  not  remove  the  contradiction 
with  Gal.  ii.  10,  on  tne  assumption  that  Acts.  xv.>Gal.  ii.  I-io — 
seems  at  once  textually  improbable  (feeling  in  the  East  being 
too  anti-Jewish  in  the  sub-apostolic  age  to  allow  of  such  an 
interpolation)  and  hbtorically  needless. 

At  no  point  in  his  career  does  Paul's  greatness  appear  more 
strikingly  than  now  in  his  relations  with  Judaeo-Christianity. 
Equally  above  the  doctrinaire  temper  which  cannot  see  its 

*  For  thb  as  the  spirit  of  these  rules,  whatever  their  exact  origin, 
•ee  Hort,  Judautic  Christianity,  pp.  68  sqq.  They  thus  correspond 
to  the  "  remembrance  of  the  poor  in  the  earlier  agreement  between 
"  the  PUlais  "  and  Paul  in  Gal.  il  la 


favourite  principle  practically  limited  by  others,  and  m  nscre 
opportunism  which  snatches  at  any  compromise  as  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  he  acted  as  a  true  missionary  states- , 
man,  with  his  eye  both  on  the  larger  future  and 
on  the  limiting  present.  As  he  himself  obeyed  the 
principle  of  loving  concern  for  others  good  by  conforming  to 
certain  Jewish  forms  of  piety  (i  Cor.  ix.  19  seq.,  aa),  as  being  a 
Jew  by  training;  so  he  was  ready  to  enjoin  on  Gentiks,  short 
of  the  point  of  compulsion,  abstinence  from  blood  simply  as 
a  thing  abhorrent  to  Jewish  sentiment.  His  was  the  qiirit  ci 
a  strong  man,  who  can  afford  and  loves  to  be  generous  for  the 
greater  good  of  all.  This  is  the  key  to  his  conduct  all  along, 
leading  him  to  interrupt  his  work  on  two  later  occasloos 
simply  to  keep  in  touch  with  Jerusalem  by  omdliatory  vttits. 
as  prejudice  against  him  recurred  owing  to  nunours  of  his 
free  conduct  on  his  Gentile  missions. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  opposite  nde  of  his  diaracter. 
vis.  inflexible  courage  in  defence  of  vital  principle,  that  was 
called  into  action  soon  after,  owing  to  Peter's  visit 
to  Antioch  (the  abrupt  reference  to  which  in  Gal. 
iL  XX  probably  means  that  the  judaieas  were 
making  capital  of  it  in  Galatia).  There  im  a  time  Peter  fell  in 
readily  with  the  local  custom  whereby  Jewish  and  GcaUk 
Christians  ate  together.  But  this  was  more  than  was  undentood 
even  by  James  to  be  involved  in  alliance  of  the  two  mi^sioin 
It  was  one  thing  not  to  force  Judaism  on  Gentile  Christiaas; 
it  was  another  to  sanction  table-fdlowship  between  Gentile  and 
Jewish  Christians,  in  consideration  for  the  former  as  brethrou 
Let  Peter,  said  James  through  his  friends,  remember  Judaean 
fedings  as  well.  Such  a  step  was  in  advance  of  their  coovictioos; 
and  in  any  case  it  seemed  wrong  to  break  with  the  senthncst 
of  the  Mother  Church  in  Judaea  for  the  comfort  of  Gcntik 
brethren  on  the  spot,  whom  they  had  but  recently  regarded  as 
by  nature  "  unclean." 

One  man,  however,  saw  further  into  both  the  logic  and  the 
expediency  of  the  case.  Paul  saw  that  by  their  very  reliance 
on  Christ  rather  than  the  Law  for  justification, 
Jewish  Christians  had  in  principle  set  aside  the  Law 
as  the  divinely  appointed  means  of  righteousness: 
that  thereby  they  had  virtually  come  down  from  their  prero^- 
tive  standing  on  the  Law  and  classed  themselves  with  *'  sinneis 
of  the  Gentiles  ";  and  finally  that  they  had  been  led  into  this 
by  Jesus  the  Messiah  Himself.  If  that  attitude  wrre  sinfd 
**  then  was  Christ  the  minister  of  sin."  If  ri^teousness  depeod 
after  all  on  the  Law,  then  why  did  Christ  die?  This  peoetrating 
analysis  (Gal.  ii.  x4->az)  of  the  implications  of  Christian  faith 
was  unanswerable  as  regards  any  legal  observance  as  conditioa 
of  justification.  But  was  it  not  possible  that  the  degree  of 
sanctification  to  be  hoped  for  depended,  for  Jews  at  least,  upon 
adhering  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  old  law  of  holiness?  This 
was  probably  the  position  of  Peter  and  Barnabas  and  the  rest, 
as  it  was  certainly  the  theory  with  which  the  judaizcrs  **  be- 
witched "  the  Galatian  converts  for  whose  benefit  Paul  recounts 
the  story  (iii.  1-3).  But  for  it  too  he  had  an  answer,  in  his 
doctrine  of  an  evangelical  sanctification,  homogeneous  in  luture 
and  motives  with  the  justification  out  of  which  it  grows,  as  fnc: 
from  root  (iii.  5,  v.  x6-a6).  But  at  Antioch  he  confined  his 
protest  to  the  vital  matter  of  principle,  the  true  relation  of 
Christ  and  the  Law,  and  the  deadly  danger  of  confusing  thesi 
values  and  functions  if  both  were  to  be  treated  as  essential  to 
Christian  faith.  Thus  a  higher  expediency,  for  Jews  in  particu- 
lar, told  against  the  expediency  alleged  on  the  other  side;  while 
as  for  expediency  in  relation  to  the  Gentiles,  it  was  a  matter  not 
only  of  Antioch  and  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  there  invd\^,  bet 
also  of  the  Roman  world  and  the  relative  numbers  of  potential 
converts  from  either  class  in  it.  This  point  is  not  made  explicit 
in  Gal.  ii.  14  sqq.;  but  it  was  probably  present  to  Paul's  mind 
and  added  to  the  intensity  of  his  feeling  touching  the  gravity  of 
the  issue. 


The  sundpoint  of  the  E/nsUe  to  Ike  Calattans  is  of  great 
in  judging  ot  its  historical  retrospect.    What  Paul  had  to  cstablsk 
in  the  first  instance  was  his  independence  up  to  the  date  of  his 
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niksou 
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■ding  of  thia  epLal 
wto  Europe,  (.51 
Dcn  VDuld  explain 
inability  to  baaten 
I  ewluileai  placet 
cGiffen)  or  third  ( 
[  Puil'i  lone  •ojou 
oa  Ike  end  the  CI 

Not  long  ifter  thii  qdiode  FmiI  prapoKd  lo  Bai 
liiilattoD  ol  (be  diunba  Ibey  bad  ioinJy  foundei 
i-g  -|  Batnabai,  perhaps  feelinc  more  than  bel 
Jm«<  diEcRDCe  in  tbdr  attitudei  to  the  Law,  n 
J**"*"  reiDitalement  of  John  Mark  aa  tbeir  h 
•^  *"  amdition  ol  co-opemlion.  To  thii  Paul  d 
on  the  ground  that  be  could  not  be  nlied  upon  is  a 
gends;  and  tbe  fnlmg  caused  by  tbit  diSercnce  as  lo 
fitnns  wu  luffidcnt  10  cause  Paul  and  Barnabas  10  take 
Unea.  Each  went  10  bis  own  aphcre  of  work,  Barnabas  tc 
and  Paul  lowardl  Asi*  Minor,  and  we  never  again  read 
u  logclbei,  though  Paul  continued  to  refer  to  hia  idd  t 
in  kindly  terms  (i  Cor.  Ii.  fi  and  CoL  iv.  10).  Paul 
cdleague  in  Silas  (Silvanus),  a  "  leading  "  man  in  the  Ji 
cbunh  and  a  "  prophet."  but  like  hinuelf  a  Romii 
(Acts  ivL  37,  39);  uvl  started,  witfa  the  goodwill 
AntiocheDe  Church,  probably  in  lummer  aj).  50,  1 
lay  through  churcha  of  his  own  foundation,  in  one  of  1 
found  a  helper  to  rrplice  Mark,  Timothy  of  Lystrs,  wb 
be  as  a  wn  to  bim  up  to  the  very  end.  Confident  in  the 
tory  spirit  of  bolh  sides  in  the  (^ncordat,  and  anxious 
bow  ready  he  was  to  consider  Jewish  feeling  where 
Irecdom  was  not  involved,  he  drcumdsed  this  young  s 
before  taking  him  as  his  associate  into  rc^ona  where  woi 
■till  lie  largely  among  Jews.  In  a  aimilar  spuit  be  a! 
mended  "  Ibe  toolutions  "  of  the  Concordat  to  the  obi 
of  bis  churches  Id  Calatia,  though  tbe  circular  Icttti 
tooferenu  did  not  make  it  apply  to  more  than  thou 
Syro-Cilician  rttpon. 

But  while  the  Immediate  result  of  thu  visit  was  gi 
aecondaiy  bsues  were  among  Ibe  bittcieit  in  Pai 
I  owing  In  the  unscrupulous  action  of  j 
who,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  9001 
a  vigorous,  but  subtle,  propaganda  amor 
'n  this  region.  They  represented  Paul  as 
is  policy  in  deference  to  tbe  Jerusalem  aut 
ent  of  allowing  that  tbe  Law  bad  inu  dai 
Genlile  belleven  in  the  Jewish  Messiah.  Otherwise  w 
tbe  "  abstinences "  enjoined^  Nay,  more:  these  hi 
put  forward  as  a  bare  minimum  of  what  was  ei 
to  judge  from  the  practice  of  those  same  Judoean 
ties.  But  a  10,  surely  it  must  it  least  be  neces 
full  Christian  piety  (Gal.  iii.  3;  d.  Peter's  conduct  at  A 
though  not  perhaps  to  a  bare  place  in  the  earning  k 
Had  not  Paul  himself  confessed  tbe  value  of  drci 
(v.  11)  in  the  case  of  Timothy,  the  son  of  a  Genlile 
Aa  for  bis  earlier  policy,  it  must  have  been  due  umi 
wish  to  humour  his  converts'  prejudices  (i.  10),  lo  beg 
At  any  rale  (he  gospel  they  no*  brought  was  the  k 
ApDstoUc  Gospel,  and  if  Paul's  did  differ  from  it,  s 
tbe  worse  for  his  gospel,  ^nce  it  could  in  no  case  claL 
Otbei  llun  derived  from  thdra  (i.  i-Q,  ti  *eq.).    How  [ 


must  such  a  plea  have  teemed  to 
"  bewitching  "  Ibeir  minds  owa; 
crucified  and  the  free  gift  of  tl 


we  wonder  at 

his  indignation  as  he  wi 

was  goaded  on 

to  pass,  io  his  final  peroti 

upon  Iheir  mo 

tivestooswe*pinglysev, 

case  the  gross 

,  abuse  by  the  judaiier, 

of  the  "  absli 

inences  "  in  Galatia  lul 

practice  elsewhere. 

Paul  left  hi,  Oalatian  converts  abov 

lot  the  adjiQ 

■dt  Asia.     But  not  eve 

there,  being  ■ 

h  he  saw  f^^„„„ 


Myua  (northern  "  Asia  ")  to  Ibe  coast 
Troas,  the  chief  port  in  the  north-west 
between  Asia  and  Macedonia.  These  w 
uniled  by  the  easy  pathway  of  the  sea. 


!   up. 


'■  Straightway,"  i 
ought  to  go  forth  into  Macedonia,  concluding 
that  God  had  called  us  for  to  preach  the  Gospd  unto  them  " 
(ivi.  10).  So,  at  (bis  crucial  point  in  Paul',  misuon  lo  the 
Gentiles.  Luke  seems  10  preserve  ihe  thrill  of  emotion  which 
passed  from  the  leader  to  his  companions,  by  breaking  out  ir 


the  first 


nplu 


il  (see  Acts,  I 


:  the  I 


than  lilerary  reawn  o!  this  "  we," 

here  and  later; 

1. 

Tbe  new  mission  began  at  PhilJ 

calin 

the  Jewbh  settlement,  in  which  a 

^  .^..al  Paul 

gain  a  fooling,  was  a  small  one, 

cqnsisling  in 

the 

Macedonian  sodety.     But  the  normal 

was  cut  short  by  an  inddent  chaiacleristic  bolh  of  the  a^  ana 
of  the  way  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the  Gospel  were  aSecled  by 
Ibe  vested  inleresla  around  it.  Tbe  slory  of  Paul's  imprison- 
ment, with  Ihe  light  it  cast!  on  his  quiet  mastery  ol  any  situation, 
is  familiar  in  its  vivid  detalL 

After  being  thus  "  abamelully  treated  "  in  Philip[d  (i  Thtsi 
ii.  1),  Paul  passed  on  rapidly  to  Tliessalnnica,  the  real  capital 
of  (he  province  and  an  admirable  centre  of  influence  -fc„,^ 
(cf.  I  Thess.  i.  8).  In  this  great  seaport  there  was  2!^^ 
at  least  one  synagogue;  and  for  tbicc  weeks  he 
there  discussed  from  the  scriptures  the  cardinal  points  in 
bis  message  (d.  1  Cor.  iv.  j  seq.),  "  that  it  behoved  the 
Christ  to  juflcc  and  to  rise  again  from  Ihe  dead,"  and 
that  accordingly  "  this  Jesus  ...  is  the  Chtisl  "  (ivii.  3 
seq.).  Some  Jews  believed,  "  and  of  the  Godfeaiing  Greeks  " 
(semi-prcodytes)  a  large  number,  including  not  a  few  of 
the  leading  women.  There  was  also  successful  work  among 
those  who  turned  directly  "  from  idols,  10  serve  a  God  living 
and  real  "  (i  Thess.  i,  g).  This  must  have  occurred  several 
weeks  beyond  (hose  specified  above  (d.  I  Thess.  i.-ii.;  and 
■  '   ■   '  "I  more  than  once   from   Phiiip[u, 
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a  serious  ring,  since  il  involved  not  only  danger  to  public  order 
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Athtaa, 


but  treason  against  the  emperor  {laesa  majestas).  Thus  at 
Thessalonica  Paul  had  experience  of  the  imperial  system  as 
GoairouUag  "val  to  his  gospel  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  of 
ift* /mpMiii  His  Christ,  the  true  king  of  humanity.  Yet  it  is 
^^  doubtful  if  he  was  thinking  of  this  ^  when  he  wrote 

to  his  converts  touching  "  the  mystery  of  lawlessness," 
working  towards  its  final  conflict  with  the  divine  principle 
also  at  work  in  the  world.  He  seems  in  the  whole  passage 
(a  Thess.  ii.  3-xa)  to  view  the  empire  in  its  positive  aspect 
as  a  system  of  law  and  order  rather  than  in  its  idolatry  of  its 
official  head,  the  incarnation  of  worldly  success  and  power;  and 
he  alludes  to  both  emperor  and  empire  (6  aeq.)  as  the  force  at 
present  resiraim'ng  "  the  mystery  of  lawlessness  "  (d^oyiia).  This 
phrase  itself  suggests  something  more  abnormal  than  the  world- 
principle  latent  in  paganism,  such  as  "  the  apostasy  "  of  God's 
own  people,  the  Jewi^  nation,  as  once  before  under  Antiochus 
Epipbanes  the  prototype  of  "  the  man  of  lawlessness  "  seated 
in  "  the  temple  of  God  "  (v.  4),  of  whom  the  late  emperor 
Caligula  might  well  seem  a  forerunner.  Even  so  monstrous  an 
issue  of  Jewish  refusal  of  God's  truth,  in  His  Messiah,  would  be 
but  the  climax  of  so  unhallowed  an  alUance  as  that  which  existed 
at  Thessalonica  between  Jewish  unbelief  and  paganism,  seeing 
that  the  former  was  using  the  very  Messianic  idea  itself  to  stir 
up  the  latter  against  the  followers  of  Jesus  (Acts  xvii.  7;  cf. 
I  Thess.  ii.  15  seq.)>  Paul  and  Silas  withdrew  by  night,  and 
began  work  in  Beroea,  a  small  city  of  Thessaly,  in  the  hope  of 
returning  when  excitement  had  subsided.  But  Jewish  intriguers 
from  Thessalonica  stirred  up  the  populace  with  the  old 
charges,  and  Paul,  as  the  prime  actor,  was  forced  to  retire, 
first  to  the  coast  (whence  he  may  have  thought  of  a  secret 
visit  to  Thessalonica,  z  Thess.  Ii.  x8;  cf.  iii.  5),  and  then  by  sea 
to  Athens. 

At  Athens  he  was  consumed  with  anxiety,  and  sent  word 
to  Silas  and  Timothy  to  join  him  with  fresh  news  about  his 
"  orphans  "  in  the  faith.  While  waiting,  however,  he 
felt  compelled  by  the  signs  of  idolatry  on  every  hand 
to  preach  his  gospel.  He  began  discussing  in  the  synagogue 
with  the  Jews  and  their  drde,  and  also  in  the  Agora,  after  the 
manner  of  the  place,  in  informal  debate  with  casual  listeners. 
The  scope  of  his  dt)ctrine,  the  secret  of  right  living,  was  such  as 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics.  But  its 
actual  contents  seemed  to  them  a  strange  farrago  of  familiar 
Greek  phrases  and  outlandish  talk  about  a  certain  "Jesus"  and 
some  power  associated  with  him  styled  "  the  Resurrection." 
To  clear  up  this,  the  latest  intellectual  novelty  of  the  Athenian 
quidnuncs,  they  carry  him  off  to  "  the  Areopagus,"  probably 
the  council,'  so  called  after  its  original  place  of  meeting  on  Mars' 
HilL  This  body  seems  still  to  have  had  in  some  sense  charge 
of  religion  and  morals  in  Athens;  and  before  it  this  itinerant 
"  sophist  "  seemed  most  likely  to  make  his  exact  position  plain. 
A  mark  of  authenticity  is  the  very  fniitlessness  of  iiis  attempt 
to  adapt  the  gospel  of  Jesus  (o  Greek  "  wisdom."  One  only  of 
his  audience,  a  member  of  the  Areopagus,  seems  to  have  been 
seriously  impressed.  The  real  effect  of  the  episode  was  upon 
Paul  himself  and  his  future  ministry  among  typical  Greeks. 

Before  Timothy's  retium  Paul  had  moved  on  to  Corinth, 
where  he  was  to  win  success  and  to  find  material  for  such  experi- 
ence, both  when  present  and  absent,  as  developed 
the  whole  range  of  his  powers  of  heart  and  mind, 
(see  Corinthians,  Epistles  to  the).  Corinth  was  more  typical 
of  the  Graeco-Roman  world  than  any  other  city,  certainly  of 
those  visited  by  Paul.  In  addition  to  its  large  Jewish  colony, 
it  had  Oriental  elements  of  other  Irinds,  especiaUy  mystic  and 
ecstatic  cults;  and  its  worship  of  Venus  under  semi-oriental 
attributes  added  to  the  general  sensuality  of  the  moral  atmo- 
sphere. Over  all  was  a  veneer  of  Greek  intellect  and  polish; 
^  As  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  axgucs  in  his  CUUs  of  St  Paul,  pp.  425- 

'This  18  the  ^ew  favoured'by  archaeolMnsts  like  Ernst  Curtius 
(Bxppsitort  vii.  4.  436  aqq.)  and  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay.  On  the  whole 
it  suits  the  narrative  better  than  the  view  which  regards  the  Hill 
of  Ares  simply  as  a  good  spot  for  one  of  those  rhetorical  "  displays  " 
in  which.Athenians  delighted.' 


e^rtaOh 


for  in  its  way  Corinth  prided  itself  on  its  coltare  no  less  than  did 
Athens.    No  wonder  that  Paul's  first  feeling  in  this  microcosm 
was  one  of  utter  impotence.    It  was  "  in  weakness,  and  in  fear, 
and  in  much  trembling,"  though  in  dauntless  faith,  that  he 
began  a  most  fruitful  ministry  of  a  year  and  a  half.    His  guiding 
principle  was  to  trust  solely  to  the  moral  majesty  of  the  gospd 
of  the  Cross,  declared  in. all  simplicity  as  to  its  form  (i  Cor.  ii.  i 
sqq.),  not  heeding  its  first  impression  upon  the  Jew  of  intolerable 
humiliation,  and  on  the  Greek  of  utter  folly  (i.  iS  sqq.).    Most 
gladly  then  would  he  preach  in  such  a  way  that  "  faith  should 
not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God" 
(ii.  5),  "  that  no  flesh  should  glory  before  God  "  (i.  19).    How 
central  this  waa  to  his  gospel,  especially  as  it  defined  itself  over 
against  Greek  self-sufficiency  of  intellect,  may  be  seen  from 
his  whole  conception  of  the  "  spiritual  "  man  in  his  lelteis  to 
Corinth  (esp.  x  Cor.  ii.  i-iv.  7).    Before  his  great  work  there 
began,  Paul  gained  two  fresh  fellow-workers,  whose  share  in 
parts  at  least  of  his  later  ministry  was  very  great,  Aquila,  a 
Jew  of  Pontus,  and  his  talented  wife  PrisdUa.    Probably  they 
were  already  Christians,  and  as  they  too  were  tent-makers  Paul 
shared  their  home  and  their  work.     That  he  was  often  in 
straitened  circumstances  is  proved  by  his  having  to  accept  aid 
from  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  xi.  9;  cf.  PhiL  iv.  15).    On  the  arri\-al 
of  Silas  and  Timothy  from  that  quarter,  he  began  to  preach 
with  yet  more  intensity,  especially  to  the  Jews  (xviiL  5)     A 
breach  with  the  synagogue  soon  followed.    The  definite  turning 
to  the  Gentiles  met  with  much  succests,  and  Paul  was  oicouraged 
by  a  night  vision  to  continue  in  Corinth  for  more  than  a  year 
longer    An  attempt  of  the  Jews  (cf.  i  Thess.  ii.  15  seq;  a  Thess. 
iii.  X  seq.)  to  use  Gallio,  the  new  proconsul  of  Achaia,  as  a  tool 
against  him,  not  only  failed  but  recoiled  upon  themselves. 

It  was  during  his  first  winter  at  Corinth,  a.d.  s^^S^*  that  he 
wrote  his  e^liest  extant  missionary  letters  (see  above  for  Gala- 
tians).  Paul  wrote  not  as  a  theologian  but  as  the  pj^ 
prince  of  missionaries.  His  go^>el  was  always  in 
essence  the  same;  hut  the  form  and  pei^)ective 
of  its  presentation  varied  with  the  training,  mental  and 
moral,  of  his  hearers  or  converts.  It  was  no  abstract,  rigid 
system,  presented  uniformly  to  all.  This  warns  us  against 
hasty  inferences  from  silence,  in  judging  of  Paul's  own  thought 
at  the  time  represented  by  any  epistle,  and  so  limits  our  attempt 
to  trace  progress  in  his  theology.  But  it  bears  also  on  our 
estimate  of  him  as  a  man  and  an  apostle,  full  of  empathy  for 
others  and  asking  from  them  only  such  faith  as  could  be  real 
to  them  at  the  time.. 

His  Thessalonian  converts  had  met  with  much  social  pcnccn- 
tion.  The  bulk  belonged  to  the  working  class  (iv.  ix,  a  ThesL 
iii.  X0-12);  and  Paul  must  have  endeared  himself  to  them  by 
sharing  their  lot  and  plying  his  own  manual  industry  (Acts 
xviii.  3).  However  hard  his  double  toil  of  teacher  and  tent- 
maker  might  be,  no  sordid  suspicions,  such  as  his  Jewid  foes 
were  ready  to  suggest  (x  Thess.  ii.  9;  a  Thess.  iii.  8),  shoaM. 
gain  any  colour  from  his  conduct.  He  would  be  to  hb  omverts 
as  a  father,  and  an  embodiment  of  the  new  Christian  ethics 
which  he  pressed  upon  his  spiritual  children  as  the  cff*ffnt^< 
"  fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  and  also  as  a  demonstration  of  the  Goqid 
to  "  them  that  wero  without  "  (i.  7-13;  cf.  i.  6,  iv.  x  seq.). 

The  special  perq>ective  of  his  first  two  epistles  is  affected  by 
the  brevity  of  his  stay  at  Thessalonica  and  the  severity  df 
persecution  there.  Owing  to  the  latter  fact  the  Parousaa,  as 
a  vindication  of  their  cause,  so  near  as  reasonably  to  infiueocc 
conduct  (v.  xi),  had  naturally  been  prominent  tn  his  teaching 
among  them.  So  in  these  epistles  he  deab  with  it  more  fully 
than  ebewhere  (iv.  X3  sqq.);  and  the  moral  fruits  of  the  new 
life  in  the  Spirit  are  here  enjoined  in  a  very  direct  manner 
fiv.  x-«). 

We  need  not  tuppose  that  Paul  himadf  or  his  aanttancs  osed  a 
set  of  rules  as  elaborate  as  the  *'  Two  Ways  "  (of  Life  and  Death) 

*  This  date  (and  so  Ramsay's  chronology  frooi  this  point)  is  coo- 
firmed  by  a  fresh  inscription  snowing  that  Uallio  was  procoosul  trom 
53-53  (spring),  rather  than  Sx-53;  see  Erptrnttr  lor  May  1909* 
pp.  467-469- 
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!"■'    "'1,'°  ISljP'ij'"  ".  «  »'^  »«  l«  lurpriKd  lo  find,  ttptdtUr  at  Corintli, 

,,, ,     , „u ■■  Bn  unio dHt"""  i™™  of  the  taction  ol  coneeptiotu  proper  td  (be  MjFilerii* 

"iib«l>nu.uniDri(hnauim>")  unto  vhichihe  Roman  Chrutiin  upon  the  idcu  and  practice!  oIPiul'i  coavertj  (d.  i  Cor,  xv,  iq), 

had  been  "  coaiiniiiRl  "  (Rom.vi.  i6wij,  Paul  gave  to  hii  conven  and  even  upon  the  language  in  which  he  lel  fortb  hia  mcaniof 

a  (aitly  rail  ouiiine  of.Dwral  initraction,  .iiDUar  mi  U>lk  to  that  o  to  them  (lee  ii.  6  «iq.).    Whether  Paul  hunaeU  wu  influenced 

von  Dobjchou,  Ckriilum  Lift  in  Uu  Primiliti  annil,  app,  6).  queKion  ai  to  which  opuiionl  are  divided.' 

What  wai  diHinctive  of  Paul's  ethical  teaching  waa  not  U]         ""'  *"°'  eightetn  month!  in  Corinth,  Paul  frit, the  time  had 

lack  of  pojitive  ptecepti,  but  the  Intimate  way  in  which  lie  '?°"  "  ''""  '™'°  S™"™  "'  ■'  I"'  peihapa  at  Epheiua, 

p^_       like  hia   Maiter,  infuwd  them   with   the  ipiril  ii  ''".*^  to  the  ptovuice  cd  Ana.    With  Ihu  in  vw* 

sitjic.;       which  and  by  which  they  were  to  be  realiied    ai  '"'  ""^  *"^  *""  '^  feUow-wotken  PruciIU  ind  ---"„ 

'«!»»■     aspect,  of  the  ideal  of  love  10  God  and  man,     H.  '^r'^'  '"!*  !*  "if",*'  Ephesua  whQe  he  himself 

wai  nipremely  concerned  with  the  dynamic  of  conduct,  aa  u  ™"^  ^>'"  *"  ""^  "'  ^•*  V'°-    ^"  "««  "'"''  ■"  oT  *"*>> 

which  hi]  own  eiperience  made  him  the  moat  inipirinf  oi  ™P"'^  we  may  be  luie,  d»e  be  would  not  hiive  apent  on  them 

IMchen  and  the  greatest  inteipretet  of  the  mind  ol  Chrial  '  ^!~  ™  monthi  when  the  door  leemed  already  opening  in 

The  master  motive  on  which  he  relied  (or  all,  was  the  imitaUot  *"  '™  "^  '«-"'-  „  *<"  *""*  '•°  '"'"  "  '"  '*"''  """«. 

of  Christ  in  a  peculiarly  inward  .enie.    To  the  believer  ChtiM  "ve  Hie  ■talement  that     lie  went  up     from  Caesarea  to  Jera- 

wa,  no  mere  eitemal  example,  but  wu  ibeady  within  him  ai  ^P"'",,"^  '^^'"^.  '^'  <*"«*■■'  ^'™  >"=  "  '«"'  <J<"™  ■> 

the  principle  ol  his  own  new  mo«l  being,  in  viAue  of  the  Hoi,  A""^-"  ^^^  X'f^  1«'«  ™ble  u.  to  mfer  that  he  relied 

Spirit  indweilinn  as  the  Spirit  of  Chritt,     Here  lay  the  lecrel  JV*^''  <«  this  vuit  for  counteracUng  rumours  which  represented 

of  the  new  "  power  "  so  characterUtic  of  the  Gospel  (Rom.  1.  i6),  ^,**  "  JP"'"'  ^"  J"<!«uai,'  After  some  stay  in  Antioch 

■  power  adequate  to  realiu  even  the  enhanced  monl  ideal  "'"  M»rted  before  autumn  a.d.  jj  lor  hia  ibird  great  campaign, 

rtvealed  in  Christ.    The  wonder  of  it  wai  that  this  powet  if=  <^'"  ■»  ■'^'=?,  "«  ""^  f^^^^  '^•"»"'  "  Ephoui.  where 

»nnuUedtbemoralpait,givingtheoncevidousane<inaIfr«dom  Pf*"!*  "d  Aquda  were  helping  to    prepare    the   ground, 

with  the  "  virtuous,"   Titto  sovereign,  enuncipa^influence  ^'T^  »>!"•«''  ""^^  ^f '"■  "J?T  *"  '^^"  '^'^'^^'^V'^- 

ol  God's  Holy  Spirit,  antagonizing  "  the  dob  "  and  all  its  works,  ""*  l"""'  "!■  °'  ^f'aiacb  ipbaua  bclore  winter  closed  m. 

Paul  confidently  entrusted  his  convert,  lot  "  sandihcalion  "  ^"^  ""^  ""^  1^  ^'^"    '"d  ,e"'"5'l  •   '"'*>    e^.— . 

or  progressive  transformation  (Gal,  iii,  3.  V,  16  K|q-)  into  "  the  f"°^  P*  E™V*'"'v'^'  Alexandrine  Jew  Apollos     '^ 

image  of  Christ."  the  full  actuality  of  the  type  already  latent  if*'.'  ''''°  ™,  ^"^  \"''^'  floIuUer  sympathy  with  the 

in  Christian  faith.    Such  teaching  is  implicit  io  the  Thcssalonian  """n*  t'^P"  by  Pnscdla  and  Aquila.  and  who,  learning  from 

letters;  but  it  ia  eiplicit  in  the  Epistle  lo  the  Gslatiani.    Here  '?*"  the  slualion  m  Connih,  volunteered  to  try  lo  ovenmne 

he  annoancea  in  the  clearest  accenu  the  secret  of  Christian  ""  P«J"4'«  "l  "«  J'"  'here  (ivui.  u-iS).    At  firil  Paul 

conduct.     ■'  Walk  by  (the)  Spirit,  and  desire  of  the  flesh  ve  "'*"  "  ^'  »raagogue,  until  growing  hostility  drove  him  to 
shall  not  fulfil."     "  If  we  live  by  the  Spirit,  by  the  Spirit  let  ui       J'Pf^'i'"  "'""P  f  'If  ^  '""»*"  ^  headquarters  lo  "  the 

also  walk."    "  On  the  basi>  of  freedom  (from  b- La  eitemal  »d.ool  of  Tytannus,"     This  waa  .  Jetture-room  nich  aa  "  «> 

to  the  conscience)  weti  ye  called;  only  turn  not  freedom  into  P™"     "'*«"•««  "onl  10  hire  for  their     displays. '    The 

an  opportunity  for  the  flesh,  but  through  love  serve  one  another.  [l'"K=  "f  "<"  ""'J'  •"«,  <>'  P"*"- 1™'  "J?"  "•  "X"*  °<  ducouMe, 

pJZ.        For  the  whole  Law  stands  fulfilled  in  this,  Thou  ^^  "PP«1  now  being  directly  to  the  Genlilea,  who  would  at 

-*«*.  Shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself"  (v.  .3  iqq.,  15).  ?!'  "gard  Paul  aa  a  new  lecturer  on  morals  and  religion.    The 

"-"»*-  Tbese  are  the  watchword,  of  Paul's  antinordi,j,i,  ;?''''*^l-'"'^""'  """!  '«■"  '^  «"tre  radiated  thrnu^t 

which  had  grown  out  of  the  »il  of  his  own  strict   moral  "■'"hole  provmce  of  Asia,  partly  through  visiior.  to  Ephesu. 

discipline,   where   Ihe  ethical  ideal  had   become  an   instinct  ™  ™"n™orforworshipM  iugnaltemple.andpanly  thiough 

and  a  passion.    But  ho*  would  they  be  taken  by  raw  Gentilej,  P"il '  heu Knanta,  such  a.  Timolhy  and  Epapbras  (Col.  i,  7; 

sav  in  QTrinlb.  untutored  to  sell-dinial  whethe?  in  the  lhin«  ("'  'p;  .W",™  "•  '"^  e>ten«ve  mHuence  is  aHorded  both 
ly  the  friendly  a 


of  sense  or  spirit?    That  their  egoism  often  perverted  Paul*.     ,;,,,,      - ,        . ,      ,     , 

libertarianism  into  an  apology  for  libertinism,  in  keeping  with     ^,      . '".t-^"'  ■      V      "   n_i  ,r  •   ,  v     ,r  ^    - 

:lfish  individualism  in  the  use  of     IS!'."  "" ,""  "^°°-  "■"  f"^''^  Epistle  to  the  EphesuM, 


intellect  or  even  "  gills  o(  the  Spirit,"  may  be  gathered  from  bis     'l"  t™"  ™  "ue  nol  only 
letter,  to  Corinth  (see  CoaiNiHUNS,  Epistles  TO  THE),    What     ■!"  t"  d™J' "f  ™»"'"""' 
here  concerns  us,  however,  is  the  splendidly  positive  way  in 
which  Paul  met  such  abuses,  not  by  falling  back  upon  legalism 
—  ..  __, 1  „  ___.__.  ,. ,.  I,  j,j,  reapplying   '    ' 


deeda  of  power,* 

hich  he  felt  hiniself  to  be  endowed  by  the  Spirit  of  Cod 
ii.  11:  cf.  Rom.  IV.  ig  leq.;  1  Cor.  lU.  11).  Nor  caa  we 
il'i  full  greatness  unless  we  remember  that  he  was  tried 
C^r'as' wu^i'ol  ipiriru'ai  'y  ""  «»«''!"»  ■"'  »'  'upemormal  psychical  ,nd  phjical 
gifts,  and  to  God's  people  as  the  appointed  sphere  of  Ibeir  '?*""  ''P*."""!5  "'""*'^  ^^°'  '"'',  "?*'  ^'  ".™  ,"'"■"«''  "" 
esetcise.  He  doe,  not  recede  from  his  way  ol  teaching:  he  "l""  "  V^'"^"*  ""!*  »'  "«  ™i«"ority  oi  rat.^a  and  moral 
insisls  that  they  .halt  undereland  it  and  abide  by  its  real  obliga-  P  "■  "'1  "^  ^'Z'J^  '^'  '^™™  "'J^louchslone  of  all,  as  well  as 
tions  But  while  thinking  of  Paul's  work  in  Corinth  we  must  ""'  '  ''"P"'"^  humOity,  That  he  luDeced  much  -__^ 
note  certain  special  religious  conditions  affecting  'both  ihe  '''""'  ""'  ^"^  tumult,  due  lo  his  success  a  Heeling  {SSi. 
reception  of  his  gospel  and  the  w.y  in  which  ft  was  afterward,  ^"del,  d^Pfndenl  on  the  cull  of  the  Ephesian 
conceived.  Side  by  side  with  the  religion  of  Ihe  city  and  of  the  ^'J™"'  ^^l^^  I  ^i'^JS^'S'  ^''T^VT^^^^.]' 
family,  both  of  them  polytheistic  and  utilitarian  in  Ihe  main.  ,„,*„iWit*e  Sck^  in  particuk...  The  owre  general  verdict  u 
stood  the  "  myslenes     01  esoteric  cults,  which  were  sought  out      '  not  proven," 

and  participated  in  by  the  individual  for  the  satisfaction  of  '  InihiilifhIhi.pDilingaf  hiihesdbcforeembarkingalCenchteae 
essentially  personal  religious  needs  Clearly  those  trained  by  "  lok™  of  a  vow  rf  sncrial  Klf^iiniecralion  do  be  ivdeennd  at 
«ich  Mysteries  would  be  more  drawn  Ihan  ordinary  polytheisls  T  iJv  ^  ta  ISfcStTws  i«li'n'S  «  id'th^'eriricar^ful;^^ 
to  his  gospel,  wilh  it.  doelrinc  of  mystical  yet  real  union  with  he  virit,  hKluding  danger  fmm  Jewirii  lanaiiei.m  during  a  voyage 
the  divine  in  Christ,  and  would  less  than  others  find  the  Cross,  inibably  on  the  eve  ol  a  feast  (tiy  Pentecost),  for  which  te  went  up 
with  its  message  of  life  through  death,  lobe  folly.    This  being     '"  b;;  later  virit  (Acis.  «.  '*),  .  .  ■ 

■^  "  Wemaydoabl  wheihetl'aul  himicircounlcoaDced  Ihepractices 

'  Yrt  compare  "the  Way"  (Acn  lii.  p.  jj),  or  "the  Way  of  ihc     ly  which  inme  belii-vcd  'bit  rhty  drew  magical  virtue  Irom  his 

"aching  (iWocte)  of  the      lis  a^.  believed  to  be  Ihc  eiorciim  of  evil  spirits,  aa  the  stocy  ol 
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Ee  CouHiauNG). 
I   deep4ested 


Specially  dangerous  was  the  intellectual  «nd 
of  the  typically  Gteeli  mind,  stalling  fr 
dualism  between  mind  and  matter,  upon  tne  lacis  ana  aoc- 
trines  of  the  Gospel.  Its  Issue  was  an  eaaggeration  of  Paul's 
own  religious  antithesis  between  "the  flesh"  and  "the  mind  " 
into  a  metaphysical  dualism,  so  that  the  conduct  of  the  body, 
crudely  identi&ed  with  "  the  flesh,"  became  a  thing  [ndiSerent  for 
the  inner  and  higher  life  of  the  spirit  illumined  hy  the  Spirit  ol 
Cod.  There  was  not  only  divergent  practice  in  morals  and  in 
icligious  usage:  there  was  also  a  spirit  of  faction  threatening 
to  destroy  Ihe  unity  of  church  Ufe,  to  which  Paul  attached  the 
grcalesl  importance.  To  lead  ibcm  to  realiee  their  unity  in 
Chrbl  and  in  His  spirit  of  love  was  the  central  aim  of  Paul's  first 
eiLant  letter  to  this  church.  He  rises  sheer  above  every  mani- 
feslalion  of  the  sectional  element  in  man — whether  Jewish, 
Creek,  intellectual,  ritual,  or  ascetic — into  the  sphere  of  pure 
religion,  the  devotion  of  the  whole  personality  to  God  and  His 
ends,  as  realized  once  for  all  in  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  the 
■tcbstypc  of  divine  sonship.    It  is  his  enforcement  of  Ibis  idea. 


dplcs,  such  as  the  Indwe 


r  of  his  fun 


le  Holy  Si 


Uvidual 


ine  church  thsn  all  other  louries  of  knowledge  put 
I  at  the  same  lime  illustrates  the  nut  bdlance  of  Paul's 
jt  neither  this  letter  Dor  the  influence  of  Timothy 
already  on  fail  way  to   Corinth  with  Erastus  via 

noi  even,  as  some  think,  of  Paul  himself  in  perwn 
i;  lii,  14,  ai;  xiii.  i  scq.)— brought  about  an  under- 
m  certain  pt»Dts  involving  Paul's  authority.  In  this 
the  presence  of  interloping  Jewish  "  apostles  "  with 
IS  for  themselves  and  their  inunuations  as  to  Paul's 
I  Cor.  lii.  14-16),  greatly  compUcated  and  embittered 
on  on  both  sides. 

eil  the  curtain  rises,  we  gather  that  Paul  had  been 
write  a  letter  o[  protest  in  a  tone  of  severity  fitted 
to  arouse  his  cunverts'  better  selves.  It  *(u  in 
fact  an  ultimatumi  that  Titui  carried  to  Corinth 
betotc  Paul  kit  Ephcsuj,  bb  deporturt  basteoed 
at  tumult.  On  leaving  lor  Macedonia  he  "  cihorted  " 
nbled  disciples,  and  perhaps  left  Hmothy  lo 
;  tendencies  to  error  which  he  perceived  »l  work 
rim.  i.  j).  Then  starting  from  Miletus,  the  chief  port 
inity  (cf.  n.  ij),— where  be  had  10  kave  Tropbimus 
!  QuesTlon  whcllu^  this  letter  has  been  IcmI  (»  here 
i>r^n  ih?o(herlundha«beciipvtiaUv  preserved  in  1  Cor. 


withm  "  (vii.  j),  until  at  bs(  hit  meeting  with  Titus  brought 
unspeakable  relief.  The  bulk  of  the  Comilbiao  church,  in  deep 
remorse  for  the  way  in  which  they  had  wounded  him  who  alter 
all  was  their  "  lather  "  in  Christ  (1  Cor.  iv,  15),  had  come  out 
cleariy  as  loyal  to  him,  not  only  In  word  but  al&o  io  dbcipjine 
on  the  aich  offender,  whose  contumacious  cot)duct  (now  repu- 
diated hy  tile  church)  had  10  grieved  him,  but  for  whom  Pad  is 
now  the  flist  to  bespeak  loving  treatment,  "  lest  haply  he  be 
swallowed  up  of  eicessive  grief  "  (a.  5  iqq.;  vii.  11).  Accord- 
ingly in  his  next  letter  his  heart  ovoflows  'with  gladneta  and 
affection,  yet  not  so  as  to  blind  his  clear  eye  to  the  roou  al 

Tfe  Inlerlopinf  judaiiing  miHianjiria  (id.f,  leq.,  IJ,  »;(i.  I.  Jl 
are  still  on  the  apoe,  g\anfy\n2  Ihecnielvet  and  gloryioc  ia  tlii^ir 
weleome  on  the  field  prepared  by  anotber'i  toili  [%-  ii-i£);  •hJt 

in  the  church  ilaeU  (hen  an  mt— '  -' —  "— ' '    

unacknowledcedfidi.  M  leq.' 

brasenly  iulnuate,  in  rcliaa 

him.    HetKt  Paul  felt  hlmaeU  bound  io  an  i»UlV~(i 

when  on  his  arrival  he  found  the  obcdieoce  of  thr  majority  iL.11  ar.j 

complete  (lu.  «}.     It  is  U  prrpan  the  way  for  thii  (idii.  la)  ilui 

wiitEi  the  KCDntTparl  of  his  letlB  (iL-xiiL  to)  in  «  diffcrcdt  a  kf>. 

convert*  at  Corinth  (li.  i:}iqq.,xii.  11-18). 

The  Second  Epiitle  to  tbe  Corinthiios  was  wrillen  from  Ptu- 
linoi  or  Thcsulonica  (ix.  2];  and  Timothy  ^ns  in  its  opemn^ 
He  had,  it  seems,  been  sumnKmed  to  Paul's  side 


..        .    .^(Sxb^r_. 


™w7iE 


n  Ephcsi 


.by  a 


a  after  Titus 


in  Corinth  (>  as  now  dty-liuniicr,  Rom.  ivi.  13),  while  Paul 
hod  been  deprived  alto  of  tbe  help  of  Trophimus,  so  tbat  TTmothy 
was  uneipeaedly  needed  at  bis  tide  (this  is  embedded  in  u 
alien  conleil  in  1  Tim.  iv  »,  ii*,  sec  beh>w).  One  reason  it 
least  for  Flul's  need  of  Timothy  b  SUKeslcd  by  Ihe  refeiuct 
to  Erastus  (cf.  Acts  lii.  31),  viz.  the  business  of  tlie  gnu 
coUectioa  from  his  churches  in  Galatia,  Asia,  Macedonia  and 

carried  by  delegates  to  Jenualem  on  I^uls  >ninBching  \im. 
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But  bow  could  P&ul  Write  at  length  td  a  community  he  had 
lever  visited  ?  Not  to  dwell  on  what  be  might  have  gathered 
rem  '*  Prisca  and  Aquila,"  the  wonderful  list  of  salutations  by 
lamc,  often  with  brief  characterizations,  proves  how  constant 
vas  the  flow  of  Christian  life  between  the  capital  and  provincial 
:entres  like  Ephesus  and  Corinth.  But,  beyond  all  this,  there 
is  the  nature  oif  the  epistle  itself  as  a  great "  tract  for  the  times," 
applicable  to  the  general  situation,  at  Rome,  but  typical  also  of 
the  hour  as  reflected  in  Paul's  consciousness. .  It  has  therefore 
ft  profound  biographical  significance  for  Paul  himself,  summing 
up  all  his  thought  so  far,  on  the  basis  of  his  conversion  as  un< 
folded  by  his  experiences  as  an  apostle.  It  is  his  philosophy 
of  religion  and  of  history,  the  first  worthy  of  the  name,  because 
the  first  deep-based  upon  the  conception  of  the  unity  of  humanity, 
as  related  to  God,  its  -source  and  the  determining  factor  in  its 
destiny.  As  such  it  also  includes  in  broadest  outline  (viii.  i8 
iqq.)  a  philosophy  of  nature,  as  related  to  humanity,  its  crown 
and  key.  Thus  it  is  in  effect  a  universal  philosophy  in  terms 
of  the  moral  order,  which  Paul,  like  every  Hebrew^  regarded 
as  the  most  real  and  significant  element  in  the  imiverse.  At  the 
centre  of  this  grand  survey  stands  the  Jewish  race,  the  chosen 
vessel  for  bearing  God's  treasure  for  mankind  during  the  pro- 
visional period  of  human  history;  and  at  its  q>iritual  heart, 
in  turn,  Jesus,  Messiah  of  Israel,  Saviour  of  mankind,  in  whom 
the  distinction  between  the  special  and  general  spheres  of 
revelation  is  transcended,  while  the  law,  "  the  middle  wall  of 
partition  "  between  them,  is  broken  down  by  the  Cross. 

Into  the  sweep  of  this  high  argument,  as  it  is  unfolded  step 
by  step,  with  an  organic  completeness  or  exposition  peculiar 
to  Ronums  among  his  writings  (cf.  Ephesians),  there  is  wrought 
not  only  the  problem  of  the  Jew  and  Gentile  (still  the  burning 
question  of  the  time),  but  also  the  stubborn  paradox  of  the 
actual  rejection  of  Israel's  Messiah  by  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
This  forms  a  great  appendix  (ix.-xi.)  to  the  more  theoretic 
part  of  the  epistle,  and  lays  bare  Paul's  inmost  heart,  showing 
how  truly  a  Jewish  patriot  be  was..  Even  the  categories  in 
which  he  grapples,  without  formal  success,  with  the  problem  of 
divine  election  and  human  responsibility,  betray  the  Jew,  to 
whom  the  final  axioms  are  God's  sovereignty  and  God's  righteous- 
ness. Further  into  the  contents  of  this  most  characteristic 
writing  it  is  not  ours  to  go  (see  Romans).  Suffice  it  to  say,  he 
who  apprehends  it,  as  the  issue  of  a  real  religious  experience, 
already  knows  Paul  as  he  knew  himself  and  cared  to  be  known. 
He  who  masters  its  thought  knows  the  Pauline  theology.  Some 
indeed  assume  that  Paul  ceased  really  to  progress  beyond  the 
point  represented  by  Romans,  and  that  certain  of  his  later 
writings,  if  they  be  his  at  all,  show  a  certain  enfeeblement  of 
grasp  upon  principle.  But  that  is  to  confuse  once  more  Paul's 
personal  theology  with  the  forms  of  instruction  which  experience 
showed  him  were  expedient  for  the  strengthening  and  develop- 
ment of  feeble  or  undeveloped  moral  tjrpcs. 

Yet  while  the  horizon  of  the  Roman  epbtle  was  so  universal 
in  one  sense,  it  was  restricted  in  another.  Owing  to  the  fore- 
shortening influence  of  the  parcuaia  hope,  even  Paul's  programme 
of  a  world-mission  meant  simply  seizing  certain  centres  of 
influence,  to  serve  as  earnest  of  Messiah's  possession  of  all  man- 
kind on  His  return  to  take  His  great  power  and  reign.  Evangel- 
ization on  the  farther  side  of  the  parousia  was  the  greater  part 
of  the  whole.  So  we  gather  from  this  very  epistle,  as  well  as 
from  I  Cor.  xv.  23-25  (and  yet  more  clearly  from  Col.  i.  23). 
In  other  ways,  too,  the  Christianity  of  Paul  and  his  age  was  re- 
lative to  the  parousia,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice  (e.g. 
in  its  "  ascetic  "  or  "  other  worldly  "  attitude  to  life).  This  dif- 
ference of  perspective,  and  the  ancient  view  of  the  world  of 
spirits  operating  upon  human  life,  are  the  chief  things  to  be 
allowed  for  in  reading  his  epistles. 

Thus  viewing  things,  how  eagerly  Paul  must  have  looked 

westwards  at  this  time.    Yet  his  heart  turned  also  to  Judaea, 

where  he  felt  his  line  of  march  still  threatened  by 

^I^^jJ^JT'the  danger  of  disunion  in  the  very  Body  of  Christ. 

At  all  cost  this  must  be  averted.     The  best  hope 

lay  in  a  practical  exhibition  of  Gentile  sympathy  with  the  Mother 
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Church  in  Jerusalem,  such  as  would  be  to  It  a  token  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  indwelling  Paul's  churches.  The  means  for  such  a 
thankoffering  for  benefits  received '  ultimately  from  Jerusalem 
(Rom.  XV.  37)  had  been  collected  with  much  patient  labour, 
and  the  delegates  to  accompany  Paul  with  it  had  aheady 
assembled  at  Corinth  (xx.  4).  Paul  bad  intended  to  cross  the 
Aegean  from  Corinth  with  his  party,  by  the  direct  route  to 
Syria.  But  a  Jewish  plot,  probably  to  take  effect 
on  the  voyage,  caused  him  to  start  earlier  by  the 
longer  land-route,  as  far  as  Philippi,  whence,  after 
waiting  to  observe  the  Days  of  the  Unleavened  Bread,' 
he  sailed  to  join  his  fellow-almoners  at  Troas.  There  is  no 
need  to  follow  all  the  stages  of  what  follows  (see  Ramsay,  St 
Paul  the  Traveller).  But  every  personal  touch  is  meant  to  tell, 
even  Paul's  walk  from  Troas  to  Assos,  perhaps  for  solitary 
meditation,  away  from  the  crowded  ship;  and  all  serves  to 
heighten  the  feeling  that  it  was  the  path  to  death  that  Paul  was 
already  treading  (xx.  23).  This  lies  too  at  the  heart  of  his 
impressive  farewell  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  a  discourse  which 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  his  past  ministry  in  Ephesus.  Its  burden, 
as  Luke  is  at  pains  to  emphasize  bv  his  comment  upon  the 
actual  parting,  is  that  "  they  should  behold  his  face  no  more." 
The  scene  was  repeated  at  Tyre;  whUe  at  Caesarea,  the  last  stage 
of  all,  the  climax  was  reached,  in  Agabus's  prophetic  action 
and  the  ensuing  dissuasion  of  all  those  about  him.  But  Paul, 
though  moved  in  his  feelings,  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his 
purpose.  The  party  went  forward,  taking  the  precaution  to 
secure  Paul  a  trusty  host  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem  in  the  person 
of  Mnason,  a  Hellenist  of  Cyprus.  He  entered  the  holy  city  in 
good  time  to  show  his  loyalty  to  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Pentecost. 
He  was  well  received  by  James  and  the  elders  of  the  church. 
So  far  scholars  are  agreed,  since  the  "  we  "  form  of  narrative 
which  began  again  at  Philippi  (xx.  5),  reaches  to  j^^^afcafc 
this  point.  But  as  to  the  historical  value  of  what 
follows,  before  "  we  "  reappcars*witb  the  start  for  Rome  from 
Caesarea  there  is  large  diversity  of  opinion.  The  present 
writer,  holding  that  "  we  "  is  no  exclusive  mark  of  the  eye- 
witness, sees  no  reason  to  doubt  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the. 
narrative  in  Acts  xxi.  x^-xxvi.*  touching  the  Jewish  outbreak 
against  Paul  and  its  sequel.  Its  significance  for  Paul's  life  is 
fairly  dear,  though  we  are  not  told  what  acceptance  the  Gentile 
offering  of  loyal  love  met  with  in  the  Jerusalem  church  as  a 
whole.  But  that  its  general  effect  upon  the  comity  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Messianic  Ecdesia  was  good  seems  implied  by 
the  serene  tone  of  Paul's  later  references  to  the  unity  of  the 
Body  (Eph.  ii.  19-22;  iii.  5  seq.).  What  does  stand  out  clearly  in 
Acts  is  all  that  bears  on  Paul's  position  as  between  the  Jewish 
and  the  Roman  authorities.  Here  we  observe  a  gradual  shifting 
of  the  charge  against  him,  corresponding  in  part  to  the  changes 
of  venue.  The  more  local  dements  recede,  and  those  of  interest 
to  a  Roman  court  emerge. 

To  the  Jewish  mob  he  is  "  the  man  that  tcachcth  all  men  every- 
where against  the  People,  and  the  Law,  and  this  place;  and  moreover 
he  brought  Greeks  also  into  the  Temple  "  (xxi.  28).  Before  Felix. 
Tertullus  describes  him  as  "  a  pestilent  fellow,  and  a  mover  01 
tumults  among  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  world,  and  a  ringleader 
of  the  sect  of  tne  Nazarenes,  who  also  trivd  to  profane  the  Temple" 
(xxiv.  5  seq.).  Similarly  among  "  the  many  and  grievous  "  offences 
alleged  before  Festus(xxv.  78eq.)  we  gather  that  one  or  more  were 

*Thi8  is  a  valuable  datum  not  only  for  Paul's  own  loyalty  to  the 
usa^s  of  Jewish  piety,  but  also  for  the  chronology  of  his  life,  as  show- 
ing m  the  light  01  what  follows  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  Passover 
fcfl  that  year,  and  ao  tending  to  fix  the  year  as  56  or  57  (sec  above, 
Ckron<^gy). 

'  These  chapters  contain  passages  as  vivid  and  circumstantial  as 
any  in  the  |  we ''  sections.  As  to  the  speeches,  thdr  fidelity 
naturally  varies  with  the  circumstances  of  delivery;  but  in  all  there 
is  that  which  could  not  be  Luke's  free  composition.  The  verisimili- 
tude of  the  demonstration  of  Paul's  personal  loyalty  to  forms  of 
Jo^ish  piety  in  connexion  with  the  four  men  under  voWs  (xxi.  23-37) 
IS  complete,  especiallv  in  view  of  Paul's  own  vow  at  Ccnchreae  and 
his  regard  for  Jewish  feasts;  and  even  Paul's  non-recognition  of 
the  high  priest  m  what  was  not  a  regular  scKsion  of  the  Sanhcdrin 
(xxiii.  2-5),  is  quite  probable.  Other  points  hardly  merit  notice 
here;  see  tCnowUng's  Tesiimony  of  St  Paul,  lect.  xx. 
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"  againft  Catmr,*^  Le,  tnuen  of  one  Mft  or  ftoother.  Though  the 
otbera  wogped  vith  a  procumtor  like  Fdix  (anzioua  to  humour  the 
/ews  cheaply)  sufficiently  to  keep  Paul  (in  the  absence  of  bribes) 
m  prison  for  two  years,  it  was  the  fast  class  of  charse  that  was  most 
dangerous,  espedaUy  when  onoe  the  case  was  transfencd  from  the 
provincial  court  to  the  appeal  court  at  Rome.  The  last  wonis  of 
Agnppa,  This  man  could  have  been  set  at  liberty  had  he  not 
appealed  to  Caesar,"  are  probably  recorded  with  a  touoh  of  tragic 
irony. 

But  what  of  Paul  himself  during  the  two  yean  at  Caesaxea? 
Though  he  must  have  been  in  correspondence  with  his  churches; 
at  least  through  messengers,  nothing  from  his  pen 
has  reached  us.  We  can  only  infer  from  epistles 
written  later  how  much  this  period  contributed  to 
his  reflective  life.  The  outlook  was  indeed  stimulating  to 
thought.  Near  at  hand  Judaea  was  sliding  rapidly  down  the 
incline  of  lawlessness  and  fanatical  resentment  of  Roman  rule, 
towards  a  catastrophe  which  to  Paul's  eye,  trained  by  Jewish 
Apocalyptic  to  re^ud  certain  things  as  signs  of  the  days  of 
Antichrist,  would  seem  to  betoken  the  prelude  of  the  Paiousia 
itself.  Then,  farther  afield,  the  growing  confederacy  of  Messiah's 
churches  was  stepping  into  the  place  vacated  by  "  Isnel  after 
the  flesh,"  as  the  people  ready  for  God's  Messiah. 

The  journey  to  Rome  calls  for  no  detailed  notice  (see  Ramsay, 
St  Paul  the  Traveller).  Its  main  interest  for  us  is  the  impression 
of  nobility,  courage  and  power  which  Paul  conveyed  to  the 
centurion  Julius  and  his  fellow-passengers  generally;  while  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  eyewitness*  himself  visibly  reaches  its  climax 
as  dangers  thicken  and  Paul  rises  above  them  alL  At  last  Italy 
is  reached,  and  Paul  is  met  by  detachments  of  "  brethren  " 
from  Rome,  who  came  as  far  as  thirty  and  foHy  miles  to  welcome 
him; "  whom  when  Paul  saw,  he  thanked  God  and  took  courage." 
U^„^  From  Paul's  letters,  however,  we  gather  that  if  he 
looked  for  sympathy  from  the  Roman  Christians, 
he  looked  largely  in  vain.  Whilst  some  welcomed  and  most 
regarded  him  as  indeed  a  champion  of  the  Gospel  whose  fearless 
testimony  even  in  bonds  emboldened  many,  including  the 
judaizing  section  who  wished  him  no  good,  to  preach  Jesus  more 
openly  than  before;  few,  if  any,  re^y  showed,  him  brotherly 
love  or  cared  for  the  interests  of  Christ  outside  Rome  that  were 
still  on  his  heart  (Phil.  L  X3-X7,  iL  2x).  Such  absorption  in 
their  own  local  affairs  struck  Paid  as  strangely  un-Christian  in 
spirit,  and  added  disappointment  to  his  irksome  confinement, 
chained  as  he  was  by  one  wrist  to  a  praetorian  soldier  night  and 
day.  Yet  he  rose  above  it  aU.  Only  let "  Christ  be  magnified  " 
in  his  body,  whether  by  life  or  death.  Then  should  he  not  be 
ashamed,  come  what  might. 

The  letter  which  makes  us  aware  how  things  lay  is  ^hOippians, 
the  most  devotional  of  all  his  writings  and  the  most  Christlike. 
n^Bpith^^  is  the  perfect  expression  of  personal  "  Paulinism  " 
toPbu^  in  his  maturer  and  more  positive  manner.  It  flows 
P*'"'  from  his  heart  as  joyful  thanks  for  tokens  of 
continued  mindfulness  of  him  recently  received  from  his  old 
Philippian  friends  through  Epaphroditus,  one  of  their  number. 
Touched  and  filled  with  q>iritual  joy  the  more  that,  save  for  his 
own  personal  circle,  love  was  so  scant  around  him,  he  turns  to 
comfort  his  friends  in  their  sorrow  for  him,  out  of  the  stored 
of  Divine  consolation  received  through  his  own  fresh  sense  of 
need  (cf.  a  Cor.  i.  3  sqq.).  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  "  is  its  recurring 
note.  Here  we  get  the  word  of  the  hour,  both  for  Paul  and  for 
his  converts.  The  date  of  Philippians  is  an  open  question, 
English  scholars  tending  to  place  it  early,  while  most  foreign 
scholars  put  it  late  in  the  "  two  years  "  of  Acts.  The  present 
writer  would  place;  it  Ust  of  those  written  during  the  first  year, 
i.e.  last  of  all  save  a  Timothy. 

Of  the  remaining  unprisonment  epistles,  the  beautiful  little 
note  to  Philemon  touching  his  slave  Onesimus  casts  fresh  light 
on  Paul  "  the  Christian  gentleman,"  by  its  humour  and  perfect 
*That  he  re^rdcd  Paul  as  endowed  with  superhuman  powers, 
both  of  premonition  and  of  healing  (as  in  Malta),  is  evident,  even  if 
in^  his  mind,  like  that  of  most  ancients,  "  the  line  between  the 
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apply  this  to  the  earthquake  at  Philippi  also? 


considerateness  of  tone.    The  two  larger  ones  do  not  mob  it 
first  sight  to  reflect  his  personality  so  much  as  his  umnm 
life  as  the  father  oi  churches,  and  the  way  m  ^uiu 
which  he  extended  the  lines  of  his  gospel  so  as  to  ^■"'*" 
bear  on  problems  raised  by  ever  fresh  reactions  upon  it  ol  the 
old  traditions  amid  which  his  Asian  converts  still  lived.  Both 
aspects  really  blend;  for  the  epistles  are  addressed  to  churcba 
which  were  feeling  certain  effects  of  the  seeming  calanity  dut 
had  overtaken  him  whom  they  in  some  sense  tegankd  as 
theur  founder,  and  aim  at  raising  them  to  the  writer's  ova 
higher  standpoint  (Eph.  iii.  13,  vi.  19-aa;  CoL  iL  1 8eq.,iv.  8  sen). 
It  was  just  here  that  many  of  his  Asian  converts  bcsiuted. 
They  did  not  realize  the  all-suffidency  of  Christ  in  the  monl 
sphere;  and  they  viewed  their  relations  with  the  invisible  world 
of  ultimate  or  heavenly  realities  in  keeping  with  this  fact.  Tlxy 
traced  the  hand  of  beings  belonging  to  the  supernal  ^hms 
in  their  earthly  experiences  of  weal  and  woe.    Hence  ibey 
dreamed  of  supplementing  what  they  derived  from  Christ  t^ 
help  from  other  spiritual  beings.    To  jud|^  from  C^ofesiiss 
(see  S.V.)  it  was  largely  along  the  lines  of  Jewish  thought  (d  the 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Palriarcks),  modified  by  Greek  aed 
other  Pagan  ideas,  that  this  tepdency  c^ierated.  For  at  Colossat 
at  least  it  issued  in  observance  of  ritual  roles  connected  vitli  tbe 
protection  of  good  angeb  against  evil  ones,  as  taught  by  a  sort 
of  theosophy,  probably  basing  itself  on  a  legendary  haadliif 
of  pre-Mosaic  Bible  history  in  particuhir  (cf.  the  Pastorak). 
Paul  does  not  discuss  how  far  "guardian  angds"  have  any 
function  left  them  in  view  of  the  all-suffidency  of  Chnst  ud 
His  Spirit  for  believers.  He  obviously  (Eph.  vi.  r  i  sqq.)  beliewd 
in  the  reality  of  angelic  foes,  because  this  hypothesis  ez^ained 
for  him  certain  moral  phenomena;  but  he  had  really  stripped 
angelic  helpers' of  all  functions  necessary  to  the  Christiu. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  matta  to  tiiak 
it  out  fully. 

How  does  Paul  deal  with  this  situation  of  depressed  &ith  lod 
hope  as  to  the  power  of  Christ  to  confer  all  needful  to  the  pericct- 
ing  of  the  Christian's  life  on  earth,  in  spite  of  the  bottik  forces, 
visible  and  irivisible?  All  they  need,  he  says,  n  to  hold  fast 
the  Ciospel  which  has  already  done  so  much  for  them— annulluij 
the  special  privileges  of  the  Jew,  and  quickening  them  as  (kotib 
"  dead  in  sins  "  and  under  the  full  sway  of  the  powers  of  ill.  ic:o 
a  life  of  filial  access  to  God  as  Father.  Of  Christ's  ability  to 
achieve  God's  purpose  in  all  thitags,  the  wonderful  progress  cf 
His  Church  "  in  aU  the  worid  "  is  already  witness  (CoL  L  8, 23). 
Looking  then  to  these  things,  visible  to  Christian  gnosis  based 
on  spiritual  experience,  there  is  no  catise  for  deprsaon  at  tbe 
sufferings  endured  for  Christ's  sake  by  Christians,  and  least  d 
all  at  his  own.  Both  in  Colossians  and  "  Ephesians  "  (realty  a 
circular  epistle  to  churches  in  Asia,  indudiog  those  of  tbe 
Lycus  valley  and  perhaps  most  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  tbe 
Apocalypse  (see  Ephesians),  he  lays  stress  on  "  k>ve,  whidi 
is  the  bond  of  perfectness,"  and  on  "  unity  of  the  Spirit,"  as 
the  atmosphere  of  life  worthy  the  vocation  he  dooibcs  ia 
inspiring  terms. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  nearly  every  other,  these  epistles  ezbib't 
marked  affinity  with  the  next  group  claiming  to  come  (rem 
Paul's  pen,  the  so-called  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  ntBtkai 
supposed  **  moralism  "  of  which  is  ofun  urged  tm^f^" 
a^dnst  their  authenticity.  In  both  cases  the  J|^j*^ 
development  is  quite  natural  in  Paul  the  missionary,  ^^""^ 
as  it  answers  to  growing  defects  among  his  cbordies  a 
the  sphere  of  conduct.  Such  errors,  while  twofold  in  effect. 
alike  sprang  from  a  defective  sense  for  ethics  as  the  esscBiisl 
form  of  piety  (i  Tim.  vL  3-11;  a  Tim.  iii.  s;  cf.  J«s.  »•  ^'j 
flowmg  from  Christian  faith.  A  merely  intellectual  faitb,  instead 
of  the  genuinely  PaOline  type,  involving  enthusiastic  monJ 
devotion  to  Christ,  tended  in  practice  cither  to  a  Kgstivc  aod 
ritual  piety,  as  at  Colossae,  or  to  moral  laxity.  Tbe  btter «« 
sometimes  defended  on  a  dualistic  theory  of  '*  flesh  "  and  "  spirit.  ^ 
as  two  realms  radically  opposed  and  morally  indepeodent 

*  Of  this  we  have  a  hint  in  the  "  empty  words  "  alladed  to  ja 
Eph.  v.  6  (perhaps  also  iv.  .14},  probably  of  the  isa»  aoit  «• " 


I 


the  new  moral  penonality, r' to  uv 

Christ  Jam  [or  lood  <n>rki  "  (Eph.  iL  lo),  vhose  natuic  it  Ii    cnaugh' 
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of  the  "new  nun,'*  mhertliuufiUiiniiaiDnilunbhlicuHr.rinipIyoiitliav 

umhic.  "anted  in  '*  '*°":  "■  '*■  "6ilf  Dowhm  do  ih=  P..toraU  th^Klva 

iimiuui|j,      uuuu  lu  ^  iauimv  wot  at  Romi!.    Fiirtlier  no  Mily  Iradllioo  l>  aai 

.  1-  u-  lo),  vhoK  natuR  It  Ii  cnc>iiEhtoi>vc^cthc>]m«tccrt>iii  impliciiionaf  Am  (najuid 

I  Ik  ftuiiful  unto  holiness  and  love  (d.  Cil.  v.  6.  vi.  ij).  jB,  nsidinilirliBlitofihtclQHnitJiapicn,  andisprciallyoraivl.ji, 

Ib  the  n-oUed  Puloral  Epistles  the  same  lubjecl  ii  handled  "'•'kh  lugnii  thai  the  appeal  to  Caeiar  wu  a  fatal  ncp)  thai /aid 

1,, ,« „„,.™ai,,  „  Mu...  mil.,  tame-  is7h.'^iir;X'£',x"!;,""S."j,h'??;H;;'S™ 

uonj  to  fnends  lomikar  with  the  ipml  behind  Ihe    tce^  with  Acti'   The  tollowing  i>  an  attempt  to  ahow  bov  tUi 

^      ^^^        concrete  precepts.     Allowing  for  this,  and  for  the    may  be  done. 

special    drciunstajices    presuppoocd,    there    is  do        The  pastoral  epistles  reveal  certain  special  aspects  of  Paul's 

mora  "  motiUsin  "  about  the  "  wholesome  instruction  "  in  the    life  and  wotfc  in  Rome  during  the  "  two  years  "of  Acts  nvili.  Jin. 

Christian  walk  ^ven  in  these  epistles  <i  Tim.  i.  10;  d.  vi.  3;    Addressed  to  inOmate  assodales,  they  show  him  in    ^^-^^ 

1  Tim.  iv.  3)  thin  in  the  other  group.    "  Moratism  "  is  ethical    the  act  of  caring  for  his  churches  by  deputy.    In     nu 

{uecepl  divorced  from  the  Christian  motive  of  gratdul  love,    the  case  of  Titus,  indeed,  the  churches  in  question 

or  connected  irilb  the  notion  of  salvation  as  "  of  works  "  nthef    were  ai^rently  not  of  Paul's  own  foundation,  but  those  in 

than  ptevement  grace.    But  of  this  there  is  no  real  trace  in  the    whose  welfare  he  had  become  intereated  while  sheiteiing  on  his 

Pastorals,  which  are  a  type  of  letter  by  themselves,  as  regards    voyage  to  E 

their  redpleals  and  certain  of  the  aspects  of  church  life  with    This  spot  « 

which  they  deal.    As  dealing  with  methods  of  instruction  and    detained  "  i 

organitation,  which  must  have  occupied  increasingly  the  atten-     may  well  in, 

tion  of  those  tespoosible  for  the  i^y  course  of  church  life,    tians  and  le 

they  contain  nothing  inappropriate  to  the  lost  two  years  of    Acts,  even  ^  .  .    . 

Paul's  life,  when  he  was  considrrmj  bow  his  churches  might    defective  cooditions  prevailing  among  them  (Tit.  i.  j).    Now. 

best  be  safeguarded  from  erron  in  thought  and  practice  in  hjs    about  urly  summer  60.  we  seem  to  see  him  writing  further 

absence  ot  after  his  decease.  instructions,  on  the  basis  of  reports  received  from  Tilus.    There 

is  DO  talk  of  ■  journey  to  Spain,  and  to  Judge  from  Paul's  plan 
to  winter  it  Nicopolis  (iii.  u)  he  eipecis  bis  case  to  come 
on  top  lite  in  autumn  to  idmit  of  the  visit  to  Asii  which  he 
had  in  mind  only  shortly  bdore,  as  it  seems,  when  referring 
more  indefinitely  to  his  hopes  u)  i  Tim.  iit.  it,  iv.  13.  Possibly 
his  further  reference  in  iii.  ijIoApollos  and  Z<nas"lhe  lawyer" 
(bemn  of  the  letter},  11  on  i  loutoey  of  urgency,  puy  mem 
that  n  date  for  his  trial  was  fiied  in  the  interval,  and  that  he 
was  aemting  to  Ihe  East  to  collect  counter-Bi-idence  to  that  of 
tbejewiof  Asia  (Acts  iiI.  97;  cf.  ihe  bier  plaint  in  >  Tim.  L  15, 
that  "allin  Asia  "had"  tiinied  tbdr  backs  on  him  "). 

(cf.  Col.  iv,  7  seq.),  and  wegitherliltle  directly  on  the  point  from 
his  epistles.  The  long  dday  in  its  hearing  would  be  due  in 
part  to  the  accusers'  desire  to  collect  evidence  sufficient  to 
ensure  success  even  before  a  tribunal  thought  to  be  less  amenablfl 
to  JoHsb  ioEueDce  than  a  procurator's;  and,  once  the  first 
summer  was  past,  the  wintry  sea  (mine  clauium)  would  postpone 
things  for  another  sia  months.  The  delay  seems  to  have  been 
uneipected  by  Paul,  and  to  have  led  him  to  mistaken  forecast! 
during  hii  first  hill  year  in  Rome,  in  t  Tim.,  Tilus  and  PhUemon. 
Somewhat  later  be  eiptessed  himself  mote  guardedly  (PhlL 
ii.  13  seq.;  d.  L  ij).  As  to  the  charges  on  whicb  aU  ciow  lo 
turn,  we  are  left  to  intrinsic  probabilities.  They  were  no  doubt 
those  serious  from  tbe  Roman  rather  than  Jewbb  standpoint, 
viz.  endangering  public  law  and  order  by  exciting  the  Jews 
throughout  (be  world  on  religious  matters,  and  fostering  iieason 
against  tbe  imperial  cult  generally  <d.  the  charge  It  Theisa- 
lonica).  In  defence  Paul  would  urge  the  privileged  position 
of  a  Jewish  monotheisl,  and  the  Jews  would  be  at  pains  to 

the  status  of  a  legally  recogniied  religion  (ri/ijii?  licilc).  If 
they  succeeded  here,  Paul's  condemnation  was  only  a  matter 
of  time.  This  is  the  most  probable  issue  of  the  case  (Jiait 
Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  and  others),  both  a  priori  and  in  Ihe  light 
cf  later  phenomena,  t.g.  i  Pet.  (which  in  £1-63  seems  to  imply 
t  recent  impulse  to  persecution  for  the  Name). 

The  rather  earlier  but  vaguer  situation  implied  in  i  'Hm. 

b  as  follows.    At  the  moment  ot  Paul's  aKwal  from  Caesarea 

But.  sraniine  ihai  Spiin  be  meant,  there j>  no  sign  that  Gemcnt     [g  j(„„t  Timothy  was  perhaps  on  duty  in  Ephesus.  .t^j,!, 

thouglit  of  thf  nat  a.  followng  on  an  unpruonment    in  Rome.    There  he  would  teceivcamessage  from  Paul,po!Sihly      ^^ 

,  Cor-  yi.  ,,-14,  ju«  a.  the  denial  by  Hymenaeu.  ind.PWIetu,  in  '^^'^  t^'tb'^^'Tit^y  ^ouW  ^.'lura'^^d  ™?Us 

»ion(c-i.Eph.v,  iaj.fiodsittcarlicrrarmlWiorCor.iv.  U.Ji-lt.  to  the  situation  in  Ephcsus,  and  at  the  same  time  eiptesl  his 

>  Add  ide  fact  that  Clement  (ch.  vi.)  conceiva  Paul  as  being  deure  to  hasten  to  Paul's  ude.     This  would  lead  Paul,  in 

ioiwif  in  the  placr  of  reward  by  ihoNeronian  mailyrs.  and  therefore  _           _ 

is  minyrrd  not  later  Ihan  •oramtt  64.    No  iheory  of  the  PasloraU.  '  Also  with  1  Pel.,  if  Dr  H.  B.  Swele  (Coimn.  m  SI  Uirt,  1S9S. 

therefore,  based  on  Clcment'i  witaea,  can  place  P^ul'i  death  afltr  p.  nii.)  is  righl  in  layini;  that  It  implies  Paul'i  death;  for  I  Pet. 

this  date.  probably  dates  from  6^-63  (ice  Dr  Hort't  Cpflim.). 


ivciul  Rli^DUS  vdidiiy.  At  Eptaaui  (u  also 
the  mat  type  of  Judaiam  u  wu  re-emerging 
in  loc»l  Chriii; 


icaof  di 


m  the 


rydee 


i7Mq.)-  The  generil  need  of  the  bour  *u  nbole- 
■ome  l-HrutiAn  ethics  Applied  wH  roundj  «upported  hy  Ermer 
orguiizition  in  churth  life,  eiped^Uy  with  ft  view  to  check 
irre^MiiMble  teaching  (i  Tim.  V.  17,  vi.  jjTit.  L  9-11;  1  Tim. 
ii.  1,  iv,  3).  To  the  special  locii  problerai  Paul  iddresso 
binueU  io  lhl>  letter,  but  sbove  »U  to  the  bruing  of  Timothy's 
lomcwhat  Kuilive  nature  to  [ace  (be  opposition  which  be 
must  encoQtiter  u  a  Christian  leader  at  such  a  time  (note  the 
aimilei  of  the  soldier  and  alhlete,  both  of  whom  (ace  hardship 
readity.aspariaFthcirprofctdoD,!.  iS,v.gsqq.,vi.  II  seq.,  30; 
3  Tim,  li.  1  sqq.,  iv.  s).  In  this  conneiion  occur  also  cenaio 
aulobiognphio  passages,  as  well  as  solemn  alGrmaliODl  of  hii 
own  divine  commissioD  (*,(.  i.  i,  11  sqq.,  ii.  j).  the  aim  of  which 
is  lo  reassure  his  disciple  that  his  gospel  will  bear  all  the  strain 
that  is  being  put  upon  it,  or  can  be  ip  the  future  (cf.  Epb.  vi, 
ig  (eq.  for  all  this).  Here  Paul  is  answEiing  chatleDgca  vbich 
he  knows  are  being  made  in  Timothy's  hearing  Da  every  side, 
especially  now  that  the  apostle  seemed  less  likely  to  return  to 
Asia.  He  himself  does  not  flinch,  because  be  knows  he  had 
DCil  run  save  "  at  the  command  of  God  "  (L  i),  after  being 
wondtously  changed  from  his  former  self  (i.  11  sqq.).  Thus 
u  ID  the  Buthoiily  of  the  Gospel  "  comraitted  to  his  charge," 
however  much  it  may  be  callul  in  question  (i.  10  scq.,  ii,  7}, 
be  has  no  shadow  of  doubt. 

When  tbe  curtain  rises  for  the  last  time,  it  is  on  the  morrow 
of  the  long-eipcctcd  hearing  ol  Paul's  appeal    The  caae  stands 

tbe  Lord's  support  he  bad  been  delivered  (mm  the  greatest 
danger,  "  tie  mouth  o(  the  lion  "  ready  lo  "  swajlaw  up  " 
(c(.  I  Pet.  V.  g)  his  soul  through  craven  fear,  as  he  stood 
solitary  before  Caesar.  From  that  the  Lord  had  rescued  him, 
and  would  yet  rescue  hihi  from  every  "  work  of  ill  "  (a  Urn. 
Iv,  16-iS),  Yet  his  earthly  work  is  done  (iv.  6  seq.).  So  he 
writes  to  Timothy,  his  "  beloved  child,"  whom  now  he  loaga 
to  see  once  more.  But  lesl  this  should  not  be  granted  him,  he 
prehies  to  the  lummons  a  last  will  and  testament,  which  may 
help  Timothy  10  rise  above  the  dismay  which  his  death  at  the 
hands  o(  Roman  law  is  bound  to  cause.  Let  Timothy  lake 
up  the  Gospel  torch  as  it  (alls  from  his  own  dying  hai 
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u  Evangelist 
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With  this  Ute  and 
pratio.  katr,  ]6).  naming  the  very  spot  on  the  Ostian  V'l;, 
marked  by  a  martyr-memorial  ((rg^in,  Caiussf.  Eusch.  ii.  ijl, 
probably  at  tbe  modem  Trc  Fontane,  tome  three  miles  Inn 
Rome.  But  the  traditional  date  (June  ig)  reaches  us  ooly  u 
far  later  autbority.  Acts  simply  suggests  tbe  Gnt  half  0!  ijl 
61;  and  we  may  imafpne  Timothy  reaching  Rome  in  tiini  \t 
ahare  Paul'a  last  days  (d ,  Heb.  idii.  >j}. 
Early  Tniiiiim  has  little  (0  lay  about  PauL    Po^bly  ihc  niW 


nferc 


enl^htening  with  r 


a  Cfarisiai 

■  knowialge  the  Geolila."    Tlie  u 


tunes  "  may  be  mere  rfaetoric  (perha[4  based  on  s  Cor.  b.  tyl 
Ignatius  refers  with  reference  (d.  Iton.  iv.  3)  lo  Paul  ■■  hii  ^aplr 
in  manyrd«B  <ild  Bpk.  jS.  3);  ^milaily  Palycaip  OU  FU.  in  :l 
deprecates  the  notion  thai  he,  or  any  oths  like  bin,  could  rini 
"  ibe  wisdom  of  the  bloHil  and  glonoui  Paul,"  aad  releti  m  tl 
lFtter(>}  to  [he  Fhilippiana.    Tbe  AOi  c]  Paid,  cdOiHWil  lul  kia( 

erts  of  tbae  Acta)  no  fresb  data,  udIch  tbe  ewaode  dahni  rr^ 
u1  and  'Diekla  echoe*  an  original  tradition  twfwing  to  lcw\:Q 
and  Pisidian  Anlloch.  Iti  de*criH>oa  of  Paul  as  '  ■  man  wrill  n 
sice,  bald,  tKiw-ksgrd,  aturdy,  witn  eyebrows  meeliiifl  and  a  ibtVlr 
prominent  noae,  lull  of  grace  "  in  eapreaaion,  may  or  may  hi  le 
based  on  kxal  memoiieiltee  1  Cor.  1. 10;  c(,  I>k1  Chnit.  ^Ug.  a, 
1611,  lor  aacly  npRseautions  o(  him).  Tbe  boatile  coweiiuii  d 
him  lying  bdund  tbe  Simon  ol  our  Clementine  Etcratiie  (fa) 
has  ao  bistofic  vahie;  and  tbe  same  may  be  Bid  o(  bQ  tmfilisn  sM 
to  be  traced  earlier  than  tbe  ud  century  (d,  R.  A.  Liiaiiis,  S)<t 
spotr.  Apnl^tack.  iu.Vm  and  C.  ClHBeB,PBiihu,  L  ui  dtq,). 

PiaTi  UrmalUy  ia  one  of  tbe  BUil  atilkiBg  is  hisioiy.    Na 
I  of  the  distant  past  la  known  lo  us  okr  fuDy.  boui  iing 

I  from  irithout,  thanks  largely  to  tbe  lelf-revHlitic  qvilir 
Ts.  His  was  a  deep,  eoapux,  maay-Bded  nature,  var^ioi 
mood,  yet  all  ao  concentrated  by  riHral  unity  <d  pennt 
rariety  of  ^t  and  aeuibility  is  apt  to  eieaf«  mdK- 
I  career  every  faculty  cones  into  play,  and  we  rraliar  bc« 
I  man  be  waa.    "Even  thou^  Paul  n> an  aponlc,"  bii 


he  vital  unity  in  which  Ibeae  two  auxts  appear 
rn  ii.Hge  him  save  through  that  vocaliofl  which  be ) 
all  his  bdng.  Is  to  fall  into  unreality.    Ton 


tetllodett. 

aiameie  individual  bvain.    He  cannot  beii. 


.....  tr^ ,  . ..,-....-_.  -_,^.,  -rhich  mud  needs  pm  ^ 

must  allow  lor  his  limited  temponl  boriion.  ahut  in  lo  prscru] 
purposes  by  a  near  Parouiia.  conceived  aa  bringing  ordiiiary  hinuy 
to  an  abrupt  dose,  and  the  hope  of  which  fonahoneiKd  all  iiwra 
Bearing  this  in  fnini,  we  shall  wonder,  not  to  much  at  any  oda- 

under  B(i£eoDdiliana,  but  imtbee  at  the  sanily  of  temper  and  nvnl 
judgment'  whidk  mark  tbe  apcatle  amid  his  conaunung  val  "  N 

against  ain  and  unririttecuaneH  (I  Theaa.  i.  101  Rom.  i  <B).  Vii 
mint  remember  too  tnat  be  lived  10  an  atmo^en  of  intense  "  ra- 

powen  *A  the  coming  age  "  (Heb.  vi.  a  seq-)  weee  alndjr  at  ■nik 
in  "tbcaainia."  mea  poaaeiied  by  tbe  divine  alBatus  and  nudr  vn 
wen  but  oigans  gf  the  Spirit  of  God-  Viewed  in  awA  an  em-um- 
ment,  Paul  la  seen  to  have  been  ■  gieal  Keadyini  influem.  lauui'g 
on  character  as  tbe  normal  Imit  of  the  Spirit  and  tbe  real  gnunl  a 
human  worth  (I  Cor.  mil.  1-3) ;  inurina  alio  tbal  paaeKion  by  lie 
Spirit  did  not  supenede  responsibiUty  lor  lelf-CDinivl  (nr.  u  m;  >, 
and  that  the  dement  of  conscious  naaon  waa  su[iefiaT  to  blind  mi!* 
(nv.laqq.).  HespokefromfuUpen«ia]eimer>eaCE;fciibee*HTi-.'< 
evny  gift  on  the  lirt  in  1  Coc.  n.  B.  yetwithctearandevrt-tTiniai 
empfiuia  be  defined  apirilnalily  in  moral  lenns.  tboae  ef  At  > » 
none  on  say.  It  waihii  balanced  attilodi  to  tbe  openticnBiJ  ih 
Spirit— outwaidiy  ihe  mon  dininctivo  ihirif  inCbiiuiaiiiiv.  •■ 

able,  that  saved  tbe  Chiucb  ttoA  fanalifiaw  ob  tbe  one  band  a 
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t  bia  own  mperience  u  a  puiloiute    in  hu  iclf-nuitery.  i 
:h  givF  him  ilbc  Vey  lo  Ihal  reinlcr-    "pe»ccoJCod  "(Phil 


inncipic  oi  utc  »i  worn  m  uie  BUI  By  tBe  spirit    uul,  wmcB  »i  _ — 

.  , ijily  W  own  (nd  nuy  be  ityled  hi>  cthial  inr«i-     (Acuuii.  4iB|.)uid 


luent  principle  of  Uic  ■>  vark  in  Ibe  nul  by  tlic  Spirit    uul  whici 

u  pcauLarly  nit  own  •nd  ni»y  be  ttyled  Ilia  ethical  myi"'      '* 

lliawatll- .-I-..: —  i"  ru^-ii..; r  ,.  j 

penofialitv — a  (i 


oIlppaiL  PhiLiiLi). 


dcA^ion  va  the  Divine  as  moral  perfrclion.  to  an  unbaundc 

It  foond  iti  obiect  in  a  ecncnte  lonn,  Mirrinfl  both  imafinu^.^.-  -- 

affection*,  in  J«u>  llw  Chriu.  "  the  inun  of  the  invisible  Cod  ^'    alone  an  »n  apoet 


At  the  root  of  hul'a  natim  lay  the  Hebrew  capiieity  for  per«aiul  bys  t 

---"■ —  ■'  the  Divine  aa  moral  perfection,  to  an  unbounded  di —  *■' 

obiect  in  a  ccncnte  lonn,  Mirrinfl  both  imaEinatioi 
,  in  fnu>  Ihe  Chriu.  "  the  inuic  of  the  inti(ib<-  ' 

*„uK  .^pmtiul  glory  man  ivas  created  to  reflect.    Thtainu.».  .^ *m — j 

ideal  devotion  icemfl  never  to  have  been  divened.  even  loraieaaon,  at  what  he  uy«  u  quotinE  f^hriit,  at  (peaking  w  apoalLe  (k  Cor. 

into  a  angle  human  channel,  in  the  love  of  woman.   Fnmi  hia  early  vli.  id,  ii),  and  again  u  (Imply  one  found  "  iailhlul"  (ib.  15). 

youth  hi«  nul  was  preoccupied  by  a  paarfon  lor  God  asd  Hit  nil  in  Such  it  not  the  way  of  eroifit  or  fanatica, 

flit  peopla.   Thit  he  came  to  regard  at  a  apecial  ^vinc  ^It  or  voca-  In  hit  Ept4Uet  Paul  found  a  filling  vehicle  for  hit  pcrtooalily. 

tlDnfi  TTiii  lii  j).  iiMiiiniinL'iiiil(ii"(M»"i  ill  I  III  lull  ill  llii  iiuliri  whereby  to  tpcak  not  only  to  hit  own  age  but  alio  to  kindred  taula 

needs  fcl,' 39-31),  ■  higher  duly  Ihan  could  be  lulfilled  within  the  all  down  the  aget.  to  coming  to  spirituaT life  again  and  again,  when 

canditionic/lbeclaieKoIhumanrelillaattu-^s).   But  the  tender-  buried  under  convention  apd  tradilioB.    For  the  letter  u  the  owd 

channelca™  to  pout  itself  forth  biaabKirblngkive  for  hit  chutcbet.  and  leaving  penonallty  most  free.    No  doubt  Haul'ileltenfoUoweJ 

which  wen  la  him  at  hit  own  tpoue.  Ihaugh  hia  aim  waa  rather  10  current  form  (cf.  C.  A.  Deinmann,  BMt  Sludia.  1901,  cfa.  i). 

"  present  thna  ai  a  pure  virgin  la  Chriu  "  (i  Cor.  li.  i).    TUt  But  he  tramfigured  what  he  used  bv  the  new  fullneu  <it  n>rsnin> 

educated  his  human  aRcctions,  and  laftEacd  Ihe  oulBnea  of  a  nature  Inlused  into  addrco.  laluut 

inBenbly  loyal  to  principle  and  absorbed  srilh  the  divine  ttueet  of     Hisletlen       

life.   ThiniHrtslhroug6"thelov«olChriB"eonatTaiBin(hiBi  to    to  oouriih  l__  _^ r- -^  . - 

look  at  all.  *i  it  wen.  through  Chrisl'i  eyet.  that  Paul-came  to  love  tot  hu  Ufi  and  (ana  incidentally 

men  even  to  the  point  of  a  tdf-fbiEetlalaeit  thai  innied  to  tome  hutorical  Chiinianily,  on  which  [I 
bardly  lane  (1  Cor.  v.  I3-16>!  cl.  Mark  lii.  11.  "  He  Is  be^de  hlm- 
aelf").     So  too  his  proud,  ittong-wilksl  ipiril  gradually  puton 
"  the  meekness  and  concilialorioess  of  Chnil     losuchadcneelhat 
during  the  Corinthian  traiblci  hit  niiics  conltaited  Itie  vufour  of 


habitual  traces  of  those  periodic  a[  tacks  of  tome  nervoui  afTcction — 
allied  to  epilejay,'  but  apparenlly  not  involving  loss  ol  coniciomness 
— to  which,  aa  dating  from  a  certain  overpowenog  trance  about 
43-43.  be  iilert  in  j  Cor.  lii.  7  iqq.  Thcte  were  dio«  humiliating 
iifailetheyIasted(cl.Cal.  iv,  14).  But  Ihey  anm  not  to  have  disincd 
bit  vigour  even  for  great  and  coosiant  liboun  o(  body  and  mind. 
Hia  energy  indeed  waiponcotoui,  ai  he  hmiteir  felt,  when  he  traced 
it  10  the  divine  power  "  energising  miihuly  in  him  (I  Cor.  sv  10, 
Col.  1. 19),  and  that  matt  effectively  when  he  felt  weakest  m  himtcll 

*'N"«tt;d^U-.p™™alspi,iluallote,.»ark«ibyan.„  ,  ""  ''"^''^7?' ^^1^%  't'  T'''^^'.  '  W°*h« 

comUnatibn  of  nUgioui  inspiration  and  masoning  nowe^.  which  ll"»  "m,  u  used  to  describe  Faul  s  teaching  as  a  whole,  hu 

made  him  lopretBvo  both  at  ipeaker  and  wnter.  he  had  alio  a  geniut  been  fully  realiied,  and  cKorls  have  been  made  to  dulinguuh 

lor  a^platlDQ  to  varied  mental  conditions,  due  partly  t^  hit  what  isdistincliveandesscnlial  from  what  is  tnditiooatiofarm 

Hellenistiemiidnj.  hut  al»  to  Iho  fact- that  his  •««■«<  ™ '■'»  and  relative  in  importaqa;.    For  Paul,  if  "  Ihe  first  ChriiUEK 

ootoIthelcllerbutcitpiiilandposferW.lCot.b.aaqil.).    This  'rr,   "t'I  ,,   "      ^  .„,,*,>  ,!,_,„..:  „      11-.  „^./^_.. 

dioweditseit  at  laci  in  relation  to  individuals  and  speSal  audiences.  thcoloBiaa,     waj  no  sysiemauc  theologian.     His  mmd  waa 

and  at  sutesmanlike  breadth  of  view  in  haodliM  large  proUcnu  of  lundamciiUJIy  (cmiiic.     It  ceiled  on  one  iruth  at  a  lime, 

principle,  such  as  were  eonsunlly  emctring  in  Illation  to  the  Jewish  peneliating  to  the  underlying  principle   with  eitraordinary 

r«d  iSntile  type,  of  Christjnfly.  anS  ^m  a.  totte  Christian  ^„„  „j  ^^^       ■„  .ucceasively  Irom  varioua  sides.     But. 

:^Vr^.^  '^m  ^^  Siich'Sie  "hr«"Se"^S  «nlij.  .  Gr«k  thinker,  he  did  no.  labour  lo  reduce  Ihe  turn 

miitionaries.    He  wit  Ihe  prophet  In  the  originalily  of  his  mcsmge;  of  his  principles  Informal  harmony  in  a  syslcra.   In  Ihe  absence 

he  was  the  iheolc^n  In  the  refleclive  interpretation  which  he  gave  of  inch  critical  testing  of  hit  thought  by  Faul  himtcll,  we  nust 

to  it,  in  terma  derived  mainly  fram  a  profound  knowledge  ofjewish  obj^e  his  relative  emphaus  and  the  varying  cau»es  ol  this, 

thought,  liberaliied  by  contact  with  another  woiW,  the  .Grajco-  whether  nersonal  convirtion  or  eilemal  occasion      Even  wh«^ 

Roman ;  but  ahoi^  all  he  was  the  nusBOnary  in  the  attitude  in  which  *'?".™^  pcrional  conviction  or  eitcrnil  occasion,     tvcn  wnen 

K^HooitahitgospdandlomenasUsBihiecti.  Tberew«iinhim  this  la  done  it  sWI  remains  to  ast  bow  much  icpmtnu  direct 

nothing  A«ffiiioire;  to  Ihal.  along  irith  the  legal  attitude,  be  had  spiritual  vision,  due  to  "  revelalion,"  and  how  much  Iradilional 

been  crucified  wilh  Christ,  for  bolh  belonged  to  '  Ibe  rudimentt  oi  f„„„  gf  thought  or  imaginalion,  adopted  by  him  as  the  moit 

informed  by  the  one  Spirit,  while  yit  he  jealously  carcdfortuch  limitation!  faetc  implied,  it  clear  from  nhat  he  uys  in  1  Coi, 

uniiy  in  usages  as  leeoied  needlul  to  the  embodiment  e*  Ihc  one  life  ^jj,  ^  jqq.  ag  to  the  transience  of  the  tonceplioni  used  by 

0ltheSpiritmall.Wand(^tilealike(lC«.iv,i7,i».3^^  himself  and  other*  to  body  forth  divine  ideas  and  relation*. 

M«m;™io*S°3;?l«iiii:;^cSSS?pS^:™^^  After  an,  hi*  w.«  the  theology  of  a  prophet  rather  than  . 

of  risking  hit  life  for  this  end.  philosopher.     Hence  we  have  lo  disiingiush  what  may  be 

In  hit  more  personal  relations  he  had  the  power  of  teeliiw  and  jtyicj  •'  pcnonal  l*aulinism,"  the  gcncralizalion  of  his  own 

'"T:^';'I.'1.'^'l''''P'^'''*L''??^?T^'"£™!?Tr,'^.fli;,r™"fnH  "ligiout  cpcHcnce,  from  his  apologetic  eijio5iiion  ot  it  over 

rr!;S'™.rf^byf"™ofStThL.rmlX^^  apin,tcurrcn.rh.ri^!cjudal,miflargelyini.slerin*and 

heart,  with  rapid  alternations  ol  mDod.  with  noihing  of  Ihe  Stoic  also  Irom  Ihe  spccubtlvt  MLting  which  it  look  on  in  hit  maa, 
as  hii  eiperiente  enlarged  and  the  thoughts  of  his  convert* 


'  See  Light  foot,  Coioliam.  pp.  i8jsqq..  whocites  King  Allrcdasa  suggesled  (icsh  points  of  view. 

gnlWr  jj«l  Hasti^s-,  Dk..  »''*■  "£,J^'„  |"^  J'^^''^™!;:  ,  It  i»  mainly  in  this  lasl  sphere  thai  developme 

malarial  lever  "  connecESa  il  speciauy  wiih  the  attack  nentkmed  '"  Psnlinism,    Some  idea  nf  ils  nature  and  cilei 

la  GaL  iv.  !j  iqq.  I"*"  Si^'en  in  conneiion  with  Paul'*  I 


PAUL,  THE  APOSTLE 


to  reprodua  Ihe  PiuliDe  "  lyslcm  "  u  ■  whole,  it  is  bai  to  Itie 
Iht  lona  in  which  it  appears  in  the  E^usile  la  the  Romuu, 
and  Ihm  lupplemcnt  it  with  Ihc  frob  rlemtala  Ln  the  later 
epfallo  (so  far  as  these  teem  teally  lu  be  in  lerma  of  the  writet'j 
thought,  rather  thin  his  tcadeis'),  insiead  oi  coostnicting  an 
unalgini  [lom  the  whole  range  ot  his  qiisilei  taken  pio- 
mitcuously.     Paul' 


in"'™naNrain°lKe''Eo  ™out"tdi,  leal'bStow'God.  This 
t  be  Katiilied  by  "  workt  of  the  Law,"  i.f.  deeds  prorppted 
ategoHcal  impcralive  ol  Lsw,  itwlf  viewed  at  the  will  of 
■uppoEted  byuDCIionsof  reward  and  peiully.   Two  things 


^..  ici  it  brooriit  to  l^t  the 

he  penonality  mi  conditionedlnr  th« 

pos-Adamic  fltih.  From  this  ddivennce  could  come  on^  by 
divine  interposition  or  rcdeinption,  aducvin  at  once  feconciliatieo 
aod  re«eeraticn  by  the  removal  of  guih  and  the  cnatha  of  a  new 
noril dynamic.  lunilKBliaii,  Ibcn.orlbeptecinfodnHlBa  stale 
in  which  God  could  reckon  him  radically  rtghteous,  muit  be  due  to 
*'  trace  "  apart  altogether  from  "  works  ofuw  "  and  Iheir  desert. 
The  medium  of  such  ^tace  was  the  Christ,  in  whom  the  claims  of  the 
dispchutioii  of  Law,  in  its  typical  form  as  the  TewLth  Tlnfrah.  were 
•aliifiwl  by  death,  while  the  Rriurnxlion  ki  the  leal  of  Codi ap- 
proval upon  Chriit'i  fulfUment  of  riKhceoiisiren  [Rom.  V.  17-ig; 
1  Cof-  XY- 17)  on  Ihe  ocw  and  hisher  pune  of  filial  obedience  by  love 

Thus  what  the  Law  could  not  oo,  in  its  weakneaa  bi  retatioD  to  the 
flesh,  had  been  divinely  achieved  by  Cod's  Sao.  the  Mesuh.  in 
virtue  of  "  the  S(»ril  ol  life  "  in  Flim.  which  annulled  "  tin  and 
death  "  in  human  nature  (Rom.  vuL  1-4),  £mt  in  the  flesh  of  Chris 
Himself  OS  second  Adam,  and  then  10  the  humanitywhich  ihould 
be  united  to  Him  as  spiritual  Head  <■  Cor.  av.4;).  This  union  wu 
affected  by  faith,  a  pnfbuiKl  receptivity  whereby  the  prrwnuUty  of 
Che  Savour  became  as  it  were  the  cerm  of  (be  new  moni  penpnality 
of  the  believer.  He  vni  "  in  ChnK  "  and  Chris  "  in  ^  "  ty  a 
mntual  splritudl  interpenetration,  bc^nn  on  Chris's  sde  by  vica- 
rious self-Hcri&dng  love,  and  consumrnaied  «i  the  believer's  itde  by 
ielf^urrenileiing  trutt  under  the  influence  of  the  Sfnrit  of  God  and 


oulinlim.  havinii 
alba>J<ofiusi^ 


who  appeared  to  Paul  at  his  coaveruon,  and  in  the  rays  of  wIiok 
heavenly  glory  the  earthly  life  of  Jc<us  ol  Naaieih  was  ever  >een. 
Here,  as  cohere,  the  mode  of  Paul's  ronverson  determined  hi> 
whole  perspKtive.  It  differentiated  his  emphasis  from  that  of  the 
older  )ud3co.Chriniaaity,  which  always  ataned  from  Ihe  canhly 
manireitation.  while  it  looked  hudly  lorward  to  Ihe  future  niini- 
(cstaiion  in  gkxy  (of  which  the  Resuneaion  appearances  were  the 
f«F-gleams}.  "To  Paul  the  gloriliFd  Jesus  or  ^Hrit-Cbris  (1  Cor. 
».  4S:  1  Cor.  ili.  18)  of  his  vision  became  the  Chris  mysical 
of  permaocnt,  present  Chrisian  faith  and  experieDce.  In  union 
with  Him  Ihe  believer  was  already  essentially  "  saved."  because 
possessed  of  Chris's  spirit  of  Sonslup  (Rom.  viii.  g,  14-17.  30), 
ahhnigh  his  rcdemntloa  was  not  complete  until  ihe  body  was  in- 
cluded, like  the  loul,  in  the  penetrating  "  life  "  of  the  Spirit  (viii. 
M-sSi  10  ten,).  AccordliHlv  ho  shifted  the  cenire  of  Kraviiy  In 
Chri-.tian  faith  decclvely  from  the  future  aspect  of  (he  KinjidDm. 
to  the  prcvnt  bfe  of  righteousness  enjoyed  by  believers  througli 
''  the  first-fruits  of  Ibe  Spirit "  In  them.  Here  lay  his  great  advance 
on  Judaeo-Chrisiai^y.  with  Its  preponderant  eschatolagical  em- 

Basil,  along  with  a  rnore  cetdnal  cuoception  of  lesuk  as  Jewish 
nsiah.  and  of  rehlinn  10  Him.   To  this  modcof  thought  Christ 
vasHM thevery prinriplcuf Ibeoewfir  '  '         ' 


__  .1  thought Ch 
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!  ijrd  of  DtcfRibrr  14M  for  rcfural  lo 


:^s; 


at  nrgo 

■liaiioni 

(1469)  Kith 

the  eiJlpcr 

the  Turks. 

Paul  tndc 

c  curia,  and  . 

abolished  ll 

n   [m« 

0,   but 

thii  called 

iorth  viole 

.    voured  lo  m 
college  ol  a 

protests  Inm  Ifac  LUlomn  PUllna,  one  of  Ibdt  number  and 
subsequently  librarian  luiiler  Siitus  IV.,  who  is  responsible 
ror  the  fiction  that  Paul  was  an  illiterate  peraecotor  of  learoinf. 
Ii  is  true  that  the  pope  cupptesstd  the  Roman  academy,  but  on 
religious  grounds.  On  Ibe  olhfr  hand  he  was  Iriendly  10 
Christian  scholars;  be  nslored  many  ancient  monumcnlti 
made  1  magnificent  collection  ol  anliqulties  and  works  of  ait; 
built  Ibe  Falauo  di  St  Marco,  doit  the  Palazzo  di  Vcneria;  and 
probably  £nt  Introduced  prinlirg  into  Rome.  Paul  embellished 
the  costume  of  the  caidinali,  collKlcd  jewels  for  his  own  adorn- 
ment, provided  games  and  load  for  the  Roman  people  and 
practically  instituted  the  catnival.  He  began  in  1469  a  rcvt^on 
of  the  Roman  slalutesof  1363— a  work  which  was  not  completed 
until  i4go.  Paul  established  Ihe  special  tax  called  (he  i/uiit- 
dariium  in  1479,  and  by  bull  of  the  same  year  (April  19) 
announced  the  jubilee  for  evury  iv,-enly-five  years.  He  bcgao 
negoiialiona  with  Ivan  III.  for  the  union  ol  ibe  Russian  Church 
with  the  Roman  tee.  Paul  was  undoubtedly  not  a  man  of 
quick  parts  or  unusual  views,  bui  he  was  handsome,  allracliwe, 
slrong.willed,  and  ho*  iiev»r  been  accused  of  promoting  nfphtwi 
or  lavourilct.  He  died  .very  suddenly,  probably  of  apeplciy, 
OD  the  i61b  of  July,  1471,  and  was  succeeded  by  Slitut  IV. 


ni. 


PAUL  (pAtiLva),  the  nam 
Paui  I.,  pqie  from  757  (1 
'  on  the  iglh  ol  May 
larkahlel 


757.     His  ponlifieal 
■  h  Pippin,  ■  ■ 


.got  11 


:  Franks, 


n  he  made  a  present  of  books  highly  signi£i 
Inlelleeluil  poverty  of  the  lim«;  and  for  hi)  unsuttesatul 
endeivoujs  to  eflMt  a  reconciliKion  with  the  iconoclastic 
emporot  o£  the  East,  Conitajiiint  Copionymui.  He  died  on 
the  jSih  of  June  767.    His  lutcessor  was  Stephen  IV. 

PAin,  II.  (Picito  Darbo),  pope  Irom  the  ]oth  of  August 
14&4  to  the  i6lh  of  July  1471.  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1417. 
Intended  lor  a  business  career,  he  look  orders  during  tbe  pon- 

cessively  archdeacon  ol  Bologna,  bishop  of  Cervia,  bishop  of 
Piacenza.  protonotary  of   the    Roman   ChuT 


It  of  Sta  I 


a  Mari 


cardinal- 


9  by  Nichobs  V.,  ws 
lavouriieoi  'jiuius  in.  ana  was  unanimously  and  uneipetlcdly 
elected  [he  succetsor  of  Pius  II.  He  Immediately  declared  I  hat 
election  "  capitulalions."  which  cardinals  had  long  been  in 
(be  habit  ot  affirming  ai  rales  of  conducl  for  fulure 


Paul  m.  (Alessandro  Famese),  pope  from  1534  la  IS40,  *u 
born  on  the  iSIh  of  February  146S,  of  an  old  and  distinguished 
family.  As  a  pupil  ot  Ihe  famous  Pomponios  Laelus,  and, 
lubsequcnlly,  as  >  member  of  Ihe  circle  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici, 
he  received  a  fnished  education.  From  Florence  he  passed 
to  Rome,  and  became  Ihe  father  of  at  least  two  children,  later 
legitimized.  Upon  entering  the  Kn'sct  of  the  Church,  however, 
he  lived  more  dreumspeclly.  His  advancement  was  rapid. 
To  the  liaison  between  his  ^sier  Giulia  Farncse  Oruni  and 
Alexander  VI.  he  owed  bis  cardinil'i  hit;  but  the  steady 
favour  which  he  enjoyed  under  successive  popes  was  due  to 
his  own  cleverness  and  capacity  for  affairs.  Dis  cteclion  to 
Ihe  papacy,  on  Ihe  ijlh  of  October  1 534,  (0  succeed  Clemcni  VII.. 
was  virtually  wilhoul  opposition. 

The  ponlificate  of  Paul  111.  forms  s  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  the  papacy.  The  situation  at  bis  acces^n  was 
grave  and  complex:  the  steady  growth  of  Proleslanlism,  ibe 
pieponderonl  power  of  the  emperor  and  his  prolonged  wars 
with  France,  Ihe  advances  of  ihe  Turks,  the  uncerlain  mind 
of  Ihe  Church  itself— ail  conspired  to producca  problem  involved 
and  delicate.     Paul  was  shrewd,  calcubling,   tenacious;  but 


956  PAUL  (POPES) 

Into  Italy  ('S*'),  (be  ftliyHltTiT—"'  of  the  oonnhlp  and  the  wai  made  carduu],  tai  Mba  rdilivci  wen  lonMed  ritt  ih 

Indei  (1543)1  ■'«^  (^  approval  ol  the  Sodely  of  Jenu  (1540),  duduea  ol  PaUtno  tnd  HontebeDo.     It  wu  Faul'i  boixmitii 

■nasi efficient  acenciowcie set  OD foot  forcombalingheray.  way  to  acquire  *  auppoTt  in  hi*  wv  irith  the  Spuiank   Bk 

But  in  the  mattei  of  ageneial  council,  )auigenttx  deiiied  by  the  defeat  of  hil  plana  diaillutioned  btm,  and  he  tunKd  to 

the   empent,    Paul   ahowcd   himself  irraolute  and   piDciia-  nfonn.     A  Uiicta  life  waa  introduced  into  the  jiipid  cgul^ 

tinating.     Fiuilly  on  the  13th  of  December  1545  the  Council  the  i^ular  observance  of  the  tervica  of  the  Church  vuenjniiri: 

■Hembled  in  Trent;  but  when  the  victoiics  of  Chirlei  V.  letmed  many  oi  the  pDuer  abuwa  were  pnbihitnL     Thcie  ■kuc.'b 

to  .Ihteateu  its  independence  It  *ra*   tTansFciTed  to  Bologna  only  Incmied  Faul'i  unpopularity,  >o  that  when  be  died,  u 

(Uaich  is*7)  and  not  long  aftrrwudi  nispended  (Sept.  1540)'  the  iSlh  of  August  ijjg,  the  Ronums  vented  theii  hititJ  Ljr 

He  concluded  the  truce  of  Nice  (153S)' bcmeeo  Charlei  and  demolishing  hiiitalue.  liberating  the  prisooEn  of  the iDqitB.j-i. 

Frands,  and  contracted  an  alliance  wiLh  each.    But  the  peace  and  icalleting  ita  papera.     Paul'*  want  of  pohtical  nJjB. 

of  Ciespy  and  the  emperor's  negotiations  with  the  Protestant*  and  his  igiunnce  ol  hurtuut  nature  ajouscd  antagonisms  ijtil 

(1544)  turned  him  agiunst  Charles,  and  he  was  suspected  of  to  the  success  of  hit  cause, 

dBiiing  his  defest  in  the  Schmalkaldic  War.     The  most  de-  See  Paavinio,  contiruator  of  Platlna.   Dt  tilii  fnUi/.  nm.; 

pkrable  weakness  of   Paul  wis  his   aepolism.     Paraia  and  Sf  "J^  £(?                                                            TJ  *^ 

Piacenia,  states  of  the  Church,  he  bestowed  upon  hit  naluial  ptM  IV.' P.U.                                                            ™2n^lr 

iOn  Pier  Luigi  (1145).    But  in  1549  Pier  Luigi  was  »««u»inaled  idiv.  4^  ").).                                                              »  aiirl  tir 

by  his  outraged  subjects,  and  the  emperor  thereupon  daicned  Bromita.  Kits  1                                                             Smn.  Iw 

the  two  duchies   for   his  wu-in-Uw  OtW«o  Famese,  Paul's  fef^^./J                                                             '%^^ 

gruidson.   This  led  to  a  famUy  ipiarTel  which  greatly  embittered  i^JJjbfA^                                                             i^^liii^ 

the  last  days  of  the  pope  and  baitened  hit  death  (Kov.  10, 1549)-  Gack.  itr  Siadt  J                                                            ;',  P.  CanCi 

Parma  and  Piacenia  continued  to  be  «  bone  ot  contention  for  n.  ±  letormalor                                                            irt.  jit  fO. 

two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  3?*^  i,'?7*J' « ,    ,„  .                          .                     ftf*  (IMII 

Paul  w«  gifted  and  cultured,  a  lover  and  patron  of  art.    He  "^  ""i^"^/';  "T'" , 

began  Ihe  famous  Famese  Palace;  constructed  the  Sale  Regie  in  P*°I-  *■  (Camillo  Borgheie),  successor  of  Leo  XI.,  ■«  hna 

the.  Vatican;  commissioned  Michelangelo  to  paint  the  "Last  ^  K™"  ™  "«  "">  "'  September  1551,  of  a  noble  linilii. 

Judgment,"  and  to  resume  work  upon  St  Peter's;  and  other-  He  studied  in  Perugia  aod  Padua,  because  a  canon  Uwya.  laj 

wise  adorned  the  city.    Easy-going,  lu.urious,  worldly-minded,  "»"'?-'«?"'"  B,<i<;P»-    As .  reward  of  a  succaiful  rnjiia 

Paul  was  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  preiFailing  in£uence*  '"  Spam  Clement  VIII.  made  him  cardinal  (1506)  and  li:er 

about  him  vicar  in  Rome  and  inquisilot.    Elevated  to  the  papacy,  an  the 

S«  Panvinio,  coniinuainr  of  FlatiM,  Di  ■flu  fniig.  ran.;  16th  o(  May  160S,  his  eittenie  conception  of  papil  preroguiipe. 


nmm  fomiiff.  nm,  (Rome,    his  arTDgiuia  and  obstinacy,  hi*  pervei_ 

.,.    .  ,.,      "oporane.  o(   1^1   III.);  Quirini,  /inii..    [juoteliail  and  disregard  ol  Ibe  aclual,  made 

dirSuulijfam..ui.3.47iiKi:7i6tc^.-/Bn>Kh.Cack.-lai:inlH^    nghts.    Savoy,  Genoa,  Tus 


ponlif"apra<a  im  folii FaiUi  III.  (60KI1',  174s);  Jj^ 

*S/r«.,  iii.  i,  «"ien.!'7i6ii!q.:B[S'h\cejt™it™iir(*rii^  tight*.    Savoy,  Genoa,  Tuscany  and  Naples,  wishing  10  ai 

(laso),  i.  163  iBi.;  Ehiea.  "  Kirchliche  Relormarbeiten  unter  abrupture,  yielded;  but  Venice  resisted.     The  republic  It 

"■X°'^'"T"™'".*^''^K''^'^:'i''fr^^^i''°''l-."-  upon  her  ririil  to  judge  *11  her  subjects,  and  bv  het  dem; 


RaUucjtio^ 


i,-«-pJj»'?F/^Jj£,r1Siri^  "P™  •«*  '^^  '"  i"'^  •"  ***  subjects,  and  by  het  itu^.. 

n-ivTESl^ihy    "  nSiSSSk,  ""^"^  I-wB™^  "i'l^  "<1  P»l»"  bulls  showed  her  dtt«- 

'u^^liaJit.  i.p.  "  Paul  111."  mination  to  be  supreme  in  her  own  lerriiory.    Eicomaiunit^i« 

PatJL  IV.  (Giovanni   Piclto  CarafTa),  pope  from   IS55  to  andinte«Jict  (ApKl  .j,.6o6)were  met  with  Je^nce.   Thcciae 

,Sjg,  was  bom  on  the  ,8th  of  June  .476,  of  a  noble  Neapolitan  "'  the  repubbc  was  bnlhani  y  advocated  by  Fr.  Paolo  Sa^-jL 

family     His  ecdisiisiical  picfcmient  he  owed  to  the  influence  ""nsellot  of  state;  the  defenders  of   the  p^iil  theory  mnt 

of  an  uncle.  Cardinal  Olivicto  Caraffa,    Having  filled  the  post  Cardinal*   Baronius  and    Bellarmine.      The   pope   talked  d 

of  nuncio  in  England  and  Spain,  be  served  successive  popes  as  «*rc-on  by  anns:  but  Spain,  to  whom  he  looked  lor  wppc-L 

adviser  in  matter*  pctlalning  to  heresy  and  reform.     But  he  te'>*d  10  be  drawn  mlo  war,  and   the  quarrel  was  iiaCj 

resigned  his  benefice*,  and,  in  ronjunciion  with  ajetan,  founded  settled  by  the  mediation  ol  France  (March  «,   ito;).    Vt- 

tbe  order  of  the  Thcalinct  [ijm)  with  the  obK"  of  promoting  wilhlLanding  cenam  concessions,  the  Yicteay   remained  w.U 

personal  piety  and  of  combating  heresy  by  preaching.     In  the  republic  (see  S*an).                     ,     .^^     . 

1536  Paul  III.  made  him  cardinal-archbishop  ol  Naples  and  P'"'  >«»™  mvolved  in  a  quarrel  *ith  England  abo-   .^sa 

■  member  of  the  fcform  commisuon.     After  the  failure  of  "«  Gunpowder  Plot  parliament  required  a  new  oalh  of  t* 

Conlarini's   attempt   at    reconciliation   with    the   Protestants  »»""  10  the  kmg  and  a  denial  of  the  right  oUhe  pci»  » 

dSj.)  the  papacy  committed  llscH  to  the  reaction  advocated  rS!!f!.  ^J^.T^™  1: "  "  ."",1."1L.'I'°'  ';'^"«-  _^-^ 

by  Caraffi;  the  Inquisition  and  ccnsoiship  were  set  up  (is4»,  ""  *  *                  "'            ,....,.      .    .  i...             - 
1543),  and  Ibe  eitermination  of  heresy  in  Italy  undertaken 
with  vigour.     Elected  pope,  on  the  J3rd  of  May  isss,  in  the 
face  of  the  veto  of  the  emperor,  Paul  regarded  Ids  elevation  as 
the  work  ot  God.     With  his  defects  of  temper,  his  violcnl 

aniipiihies,  his  eitravagmt  notion  of  papal  prerogative,  his  Paul  encouraged                                          ,            .          , 

pontificate  was  filled  with  strife.     Blinded  by  ungovernable  and  brolhe.lioods.auihonxed  a  new  version  of  the  Ri:ii)i.  s.-J 

hatted    he  joined  with  France  (isss)  in  order  to  drive  the  canonued  Carlo  Biimato.     His  devotion  to  the  irwm-i -1 

"  accursed  Spaniards  "  from  Italy,    But  the  victory  of  Philip  II.  >"  '»"">/  •"'=f^"'  all  bounds,  fd  they  became  enjuara' 

It  St  Qocntin  (1SS7)  and  the  threatening  advance  of  Alva  ™'"'>;-     P«ijJ  began  the  famou*  Villa  BorghBe;  esLrjBiT^r 


forbade  Roman  CalhoUcs  to 

beyond  slirring  up  a  literary 
of  Callicanism  (1613)  Paul 
defiant  declaration  of  the  s 
held  his  crown  from  Cod  alon 

controversy.    By  his  condtmeitt 
ingered  France,  and  pn»-<ilf  J  1 
ates  general  of  1614  tBat  Ibe  I 

1;  completed  Ihe  nave,  facade  and  prit-'i 


French  alliance.      He  denounced  the  peace  of  Augsburg  as  a    ^,^ J|f."/I^'  ^f^  .'^^ .^^^™„,^t^^\. '"  *.''  ^.^, 
ipon  the 


Maggiore;  and  restored  Ifar  atiueduc 
i'g'Ji^nihi     ('■  Acqua  Paolina  ").     He  also  added  to  th^  Vaticaa  lib;>qr. 


„,  ,„, ,  ,„  ,,„.„  .      a  eolleciion  of  antiquities.     Paul  died 

g  Eliiabeth,  whose  legiiimacy     "'  Jiiu^fy  '*".  ««1 ""  succeeded  by  Gregory  XV. 

i  10  him,  he  raised  insuperable    .  S«  Biovins  (Biowkil.  D*  w'U  £'"'*  i;- (Ron-.*-  I«>S:  "*' 

,_  ™..|^  j^  ,^,  oo.iiff,  rtm-.  od,  1616),  who  depicts  Vti 

n  of  all   public  and   priviic  virluM:  Vilorelll.  toa;"- 

-j  si  the  pope):  Coujei,  Ilttl.  iu  ptmlf&al  it  Tat 
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intfl  Fn-rish,  London.  1636);  kc  bIh  Coraet.  Paais  V  tt  la  rtpmb  into  (he  Aimed  Deutralily  against  Grul  Brilain  in  iSoi.  la 

yKnna,  1BS9) \  tna^TnVa^^PgiUjl^^Piipr  <,ai  P<uJ^I^  both  cases  he  acted  on  penona]  pique,  quarrelling  wilh  France 

.h  England  because  he  wia  flallered  by  Napoleon. 

PAUL  I.  (1754-1801),  emperoT  oC  Ruula,  ns  bom  in  Ihe  Bui  bia  polliiul  follies  might  have  been  condoned.    What 

SuDUBtr  PaUce  in  St  Petenburg  on  the  ist  of  Octobei  <N.s }  *>'as  unpardonable  was  thai  he  ireaied  ihe  people  about  him 

—Ihe  loih  of  Sepiembcr  by  the  Russian  calendar— 1754.    He  lilie  a  shah,  or  one  of  the  craiicsi  o£  ibe  Roman  emperors.    He 

wMthesonofthegraodducheaSraftervardienipreas, Catherine-  began  by  repealing  Carherine's  law  wfiich  exempLed  the  free 

According  to  a  scandalous  repoit  his  Ealhei  was  not  ber  husband  classes  of  the  population  of  Russia  from  corporal  punishment 

Ibe  grand  duke  Peter,  afterwards  empenir,  but  one  Colonel  and  Riulilalion.    Nobody  could  l«l  himself  safe  from  exile 

Saltykov.    Then  is  probably  no  foundation  for  this  stoiy  or  brutal  ill-tieatment  at  any  moment.    II  Russia  hadpossessed 

Hcept  gossip,  and  the  cynical  malice  of  Catherine.    During  any  political  msUtution  except  the  tsardom  he  would  have  been 

*  reported   to  be  Alphonso  VI ,  a  very  similar  person,  in  iMj.    In  Russia  as  in 

inieuigent  ana  gooaiooaing.    his  exireme  ugUoess  in  later  medieval  Europe  there  was  nosafeprisonforadeposedruler.    A 

in   1771.     It  has  been  asserted  that  his  mother  hated  him,  by   CounU  Pahlen    and    Panin,    and  a    half-Spanbh.    half- 

and  wasonly  teslrained  from  putting  him  10  death  while  he.>ras  Neapolitan  adventurer,  Admiral  Ribas.    The  death  oi  Ribns 

■till  >  boy  by  the  fear  of  what  the  consequences  of  another  delayed  the  eiecution.    On  the  night  of  the  nth  of  March 

palace  crime   might   be   lo   herself.    Lord   Buckinghamshire,  iSoI  Paul  was  murdered  in  his  bedroom  in  the  Si  Michael 

the  English  ambassador  at  hcc  court,  eipnsscd  this  opinion  Palace  by  a   band  oI   dismissed  officers  headed  by  General 

as  early  as  1764.    In  fact,  bowevei,  the  evidence  goes  to  show  Bennigscn,  a  Hanoverian  in  the  Russian  service.    They  burst 

that  the  cmpreu,  who  wu  at  all  times  very  lond  of  children,  into  hii  bedroom  after  supping  together  and  when  Hushed  with 

treated  Paul  witb  Lindnesi.    He  was  put  in  charge  ot  a  trust-  drink.    The  cotispiralors  forced  him  to  the  table,  and  tried 

worthy   governor,   Nikila    Panin,   and   of   competent   tutora.  to  compel  him  lo  sign    his  abdication.     Foul   oHeied   some 

Her  dissolute  court  was  a  bad  home  for  a  boy  who  waslo  be  resistance,  and  one  of  Ihe  assassins  sliuck  him  with  a  sword, 

the  sovcrrign,  but  Catherine  took  great  trouble  10  arrange  and  he  was  then  strangled  and  trampled  10  death.    He  was 

fail  first  marriage  with  Wilhelmina  of  Darmstadt,  who  was  succeeded   by   his  son,    the   emperor  Alexander  I.,  who  was 

icnamed  in  Rusua  Nathalie  Alei^vna,  in  177J.    She  allowed  actually  in  the  palace,  and  to  whom  Nichobs  Zubov,  one  of 

him  la  attend  (he  council  in  order  that  he  might  be  trained  Ihe  assassins,  announced  his  accession. 

for  bis  work  as  emperor.    His  tutor  Poroshin  complained  ol  See,  for  Pool's  early  life.  K.  Walitawskl.  AMeur  rfxB  IrJu 

hira  that  he  was  "  alwavi  in   ■  hurrv  "  aclini  and  tneakini  (Pans.  I»H),  or  the  Enelnh  traniLltKn.   The  Slory  0/  t   Throne 

in  intrigues.    He  suspected  his  molhcr  of  intending  to  kill  unitr  Kiteiiui  I.  (Beilin,  1904),  vol.  i.  and  Dit  KrmmluHi  Pants, 

him,  and  once  openly  accused  her  of  causing  broken  glass  (0  by  ibe  Kime  author  (Berlin,  190)). 

be  mingled  with  his  lood.  Yet,  (hough  bis  n»Ihc(  removed  PADl  OP  SiUIOSATA.  patriarch  of  Antioch  (160-171),  was, 
him  from  the  council  and  began  to  keep  bim  at  a  distance,  il  we  may  credit  the  encyclical  letter  of  his  ecclesiastical 
ber  actions  were  not  unkind.  TTje  use  made  of  his  name  by  the  opponents  preserved  in  Eusebius's  Ilisltry,  bk.  vji.  ch.  jo, 
rebel  Pugachev  in  177S  tended  no  doubt  to  render  his  position  of  humble  origin.  He  was  certainly  bom  fanhcr  cast  at 
more  dj^ult.  When  bis  wife  died  In  childbirth  in  that  year  Samosata,  and  may  have  owed  his  promotion  in  (be  Church 
his  molbef  arranged  another  marriage  with  the  beautiful  Sophia  (a  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra.  The  letter  just  mentioned  is 
DotDthcaafWilrtlembcrg,renamedinRussi3Maria  Feodorovna.  the  only  indisputably  contemporary  document  concerning 
On  the  birth  of  his  first  child  in  1777  she  gave  bim  an  estate,  hint  and  was  addressed  to  Dionysius  and  Klaiimus,  rcspcctivety 
Pavlovsk.  Paul  and  his  wife  were  allowed  to  travel  through  bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  by  seventy  bisbops,  priests 
-_    ._..  __..      ._    ijgj   iijj   empress  g  •   •                 •       ....               ,....,. 


He  was  not  incapable  of 
but  be  was  flighty,  pa 
angiy  capable  of  crucli 


ingly  suspicious  of 
aside,  probably  be 


.1    Catcfama,   where  be  was  allowed  to 

deposed  Paul.    Their  sentence,  however,  did  not  take  eSect 

soMien  whom  he  drilled  on  the  Prus^an 

his  character  became  steadily  degraded. 

Zenobia  and  anilous   to   impose   upon   Syria   the   dogmatic 

if  aQcctionnocwilhouIgenerousimpulses, 

system  fashionable  in  Rome,  deposed  Paul  and  allowed  (he 

liy.    The  affection  he  had  for  his  wife 

Thus  il  was  a  pagan  emperor  who  in  this  momentous  dispute 

He  (elf  under  [he  influence  of  two  of 

ultimately  determined  what  was  orthodox  and  what  was  not; 

our  in  succession,  NeliOov  and  Lapuknin, 

and  the  advanced  Christology  to  which  he  gave  his  preference 

Turkish  slave  named  Kotolsiov.     For 

has  cvetrince  been  upheld  as  the  official  orthodoxy  of  Ihe  Church. 

bcrine  died  it  was  obvious  thai  be  was 

Aurclian's  policy  moreover  was  in  effecl  a  recognition  ol  the 

•.I  of  insanity.    Catherine  contemplated 

vour  of  his  son  Alexander,  (0  whom  she 

in  matters  of  (ailh  and  dogma. 

as  aware  of  bis  mother's  half.inlention— 

Scholars  wiU  pay  little   heed  (0  Ihe   charges  ol   rapacity, 

10  have  been  more — and  became  increas- 

extortion,  pomp  and  luxury  made  against  Paul  by  the  authors 

:  wife  and  children,  whom  he  rendered 

>4o  definite  Elep  was  taken  10  set  bim 

himself  with  two  "  sisters  "  of  ripe  age  and  [air  to  look  upon; 

ic  nothing  would  be  effective  short  of 

but  of  allowing  his  presbyters  and  deacons  also  to  contract 

and  Catherine  shrank  from  the  extreme 

Platonic  unions  -ith  Christian  bdies.    No  actual  lapses  how- 

IS  sciied  with  apoplexy  he  was  free  lo 

ever  from  diaalily  are  alleged,  and  il  is  only  complained  that 

licb  she  left  the  crown  to  Alexander,  if 

suspicions  were  aroused,  apparently  among  the  pagans. 

d  Life  in  Gatchina    in  Rome  aid  Afciaudria  already  fallen  into  (he  backgnnmd. 
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Paul's  htitty  liy  prinripally  in  bii  insistence  on  the  genuine  withhubrotlier-in-liw,  Wniism  Iivinn.iBd  WuhixI'mlTTOt. 

humsmty  of  Jesus  ol  Nusretb,  ia  conuut  with  ihe  rising  he  begu  in  Jinuio'  i^T  *  serin  of  ihon  lighlly  biinemci 

onliodoiy  which   merged   h[>   human    conKiousnesa   in   the  nrlides,  iindei  lie  title  ol  Tki  Salmaenidi  F.ifm.    In  iSu 

divine  Logos.    It  is  best  lo  give  Paul's  beliefs  in  his  own  words;  lie  published  a  political  pamphlet,  "The  ITniled  Sum  tsd 

and  the  [ollowing  sentences  are  Iranslated  from  Paul's  Dii-  England,"  which  allracled  the  notice  of  Fmjdcnl  Midiiu. 

atria  U  Satwus,  of  which  (ragments  arc  prFscrvcd  in  a  woik  who  ia  1S15  appointed  him  secretary  to  Ihe  boanl  ij  jnvy 

against  heresies  ascrtbeil  to  Anisiasiua,  and  primed  by  Angelo  commissioners,  which  position  he  held  until  Navi'mhtr  i!;i 

Mai:—  Subsequently  Piuldirg  was  navy  agent  in  N"cw  York  Cay  (ne 

5  181JI018JJ,  andlromi8j;  toiS+i  wassHTtlaryolthtriii 

1  in  the  cahinel  o(  Praident  Van  Buren.     From  1841  uniH  h^ 

1  death  on  the  6ih  of  April  1S61)  he  lived  attt  H<^  riit.  ia 

h^ri^e'SIJI"  hi™lUr^"rTOm".in^wi'ru'!^^^  Dutchesi  county.  New  York.    Although  much  ^  tb  liters,- 


:aS'. 


lulcnco  o(  cl 


of  political  ioumalism,  he  yet  fouod  line  tu 
wnie  a  large  number  ol  essays,  poems  and  talM.  Titm  i* 
father,  an  active  revolutionary   patriot,    Paulding  uhetii«d 

'm'wiTUl!.™  hSg  and  just,  and  by  ttruQle  and    '\'^  «iti-Dril|ah  senlimenu.     He  -as  among  >be  £.-«  i:<. 

_j. u-  .:..  .,  —  '— 'iUkt,    By  ihiK  meani    tinct.vely  AmeocaB  wnlers,  and  protested  vigoeoialy  ag^ui 


be  lucendcd  in  perfcctinE  himsell,  and  was  Ihroueh  his  moral  intellectual   thtaidi 

eicflknce  united  with  Cod;  .having  atuincd  10  unityand  samenMi  writer  he  ts  chaste  and  elegant,  generally  jial.'and  riilbli 

ol  *iU  and  evrev  (i-f-  activity)  with  Him  through  his  advances  in  j-*-.„"«i!u-      a.  ,  r.^-,  k-  :„  «,r,.«f..ii..^,^«_^__  1  __ 

Ihq  pith  of  goSr  deeds.    ■nii;wiUbepre«rvc<rinicparable(lroin  """^npHve.    As  a  poet  he  is  (trace lully  commonpljce,  «» 

■he  Dinne).  and  »  inherited  ifae  name  which  is  above  all  oanei,  °^y  l">"  °y  Pio'ding  irhich  survive  in  popular  mccion 

die  nriie  of  love  and  ■fleelian  vouehiafed  in  sracc  to  hijn,"  the  familial — 

III.,- TTie  different  nature*  and  the  diTen^nl  penou  admit  of  "  Petet  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers: 

n^i^'-s  wVi.'ir^-tK^^j;  s  ise^fi,;  ^t^ffo'ssn;    «*=■"■"-  f-^  «•  ^^'^  p=pp™  f.«  «?« Pi^i-i'- 

■cliviiy  in  the  ease  of  those  (wills)  which  have  coalcKed  in  the    vblch  may  be  found  in  Koninistmarkc. 

rings  which  nibmit  merely 
•ard  high  praise  to   bdnp 

are  confimicd  and  strengthened  by  one  and  the  tame  indwelling 

stir.    It  was  in  virtue  oE  this  Uvu  that  the  Saviogr  coalesced  with 

Ktain  one  and  the  same  will  and  aciivity  with  Him,  an  activity 
prrpetuaiiy  at  work  in  Ike  manileslaiion  of  good." 

V.  "Woadcf  not  that  ihe  Saviour  had  one  will  itith  God.  For 
M  nalutt  piaDifests  the  substance  ol  the  many  to  lubuBt  atone 
and  Ike  same,  so  the  attitude  of  love  produces  in  the  many  ui 

oess  o(  approval  and  wcD'ptcaiiingnest." 


''l°i,?r,ri'''^',ir™t,r°V,II'"rrM?""  PAnLEr.  PouiETT  or  Powlett.  od  English  f amly  of  M 
,h^lPn^;o^?Tv™  ^hirW,  ?,.  f  "^  "«=""  Somersetshire  Wock,  taking  a  surname  from  .he^r^.i 
■he  '^•'-''•'"^^'■;j/f^'^^"«'^„^=„fi;^'',^™!  Of  Pawlett  near  Bridgwater.  xKfy  advanced  Ihemselv^  ,, 
a  series  ol  marriages  with  heirs,  acciuiring  manors  and  lit.i 
in  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  Devonshire  and  HampahiK.  i 
match  with  a  Denebaiid  early  in  the  ijlh  century  bioi:(hl ;!: 
manor  of  Ilinton  St  George,  still  the  teat  of  the  ddet  L-t  (■! 
earli  Poulttl.  An  ancestor  ol  this  branch.  Sir  Amiu  PoiJrt: 
or  Paulet  (d.  IS37t,  knighted  in  14S;  alter  the  battle  of  ft.^t, 
was  treasurer  ol  the  Middle  Temple  in  1511,  vhen  Wo^wy.  n 
revenge  fnr  ap  indignity  luileted  at  the  knighi'i  hiciii  »lt) 
the  future  chancellor  wai  a  young  parsoD  at  UirJngicr..  Ii  tl-j  't 
his  leaving  London  without  leave.  To  ptota'tiate  the  cuin. 
Sir  Amias,  rebuilding  the  Middle  Temfde  gate,  detorjin!  S 
with  the  cardinal's  aims  and  badge.  Sit  Huj*  PosIttL  ti 
eldest  son,  a  soldier  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  1  ji4  ^ 
Bpulogne  In  (he  king's  presence,  had,  in  1551.  a  patent  (f  tit 
■  icy  of  Jersey  with  the  governance  of  Monlorgue:!  Cis' 


the  prim! 

ve  Ebionite  Christians  of  Judaea,  in  Hermas,  Theo- 

dolus  and 

Artcmon  of  Rome,  and  in  Archdaus  the  opponent 

ol  Mani. 

nd  in  the  niher  great  doctors  of  the  Syrian  Church 

ol  the  41 

and  sth  centuries.    Lucian  the  great  e:cegele  of 

nd  his  school  derived  Iheit  inspiration  irom   Paul, 

andhewa. 

through  Ludan  a  lorefithet  of  Atlanlsra.    Probably 

the  Faulic 

ans  of  Armenia  coulinued  his  Uaditioa,  and  hence 

their  nam 

(ate  PduiiciAKs). 

Paul  of 

amosaia  represented  the  high -water  mark  of  ChHstian 

.peculatio 

;  and  it  is  deplorable  that  the  fanaticism  of  his  own 

and  ol  su 

-feeding  generations  has  Hi  us  nothing  but  ■  few 

Mattered 

ragmenis  of  his  writings.    Already  at  the  Cnundl 

ic  Pauli 
to  be  icbaptizcd.    It  is  uiteresiing  to  no 
d  of  Anlioch  tbe  use  of  the  word  cmsal 
m  ol  Cod  the  Father  tt    ' 


Logo,  was  condemned,  alihough  it  afterward,  became  at  the    "'*  w?t?"  !,*'H.'v'^?n"'?s '"'  "",**'>  ,""?''=  Q-""  «"l" 
Coundl  of  Nicaea  the  watchwon!  ol  the  orthodoa  I     '  """''"  '"'"  "  ^""^ '"  "'*'  "  "'"■'"  "^  '*"■  "''  "'  *"  " 

LlIHATVaE,— Adolph   llamarl:,  JJiirwy  ^  Tlijtn 


jmployhim  at  Havre  In  1561  as  adviser  to  the  ea.l  of  War».iL 
having  married,  as  hia  second  »ifc.  the  we  " 


_  ilriia'uit'iU  IliM^y  (Edmbunh" ig^ij'  ""'""' *"  '"'  ' """^  ''°P'-  ""ina" <»  J nnity  College. (kf^ 

TOl.  i.i  Ro"uth.'i(riiV-ro<'jac.«,  ™l.  iii,;  F.  C.  Coi.ybe.re,  K,yi/  Sir  Amias  Pouletl  (1536-1588),  Sir  Hugh's  son  and  hel-i;  1 

riiil*(0«f«dl;licfe1e,//iiM/ye/M<C*rfUiaiiCoiiuti(i(Edinbur(b,  Hist  marriage,  ia  famous  as  the  puritan    knight  iEW  wi::* 

ifl;3),  vol.  L;Ch,  Bigg,  r*e  OH(i»j  «/ Cfa iUMiuly (0<ford,  1909),  charge  at  Tutbuiy  .and  Chartley    was  gi«n   the  qntea  :' 

''^  ""■  ^-  <=■  ^-^  Scots.    After  his  prisoner's  sentence  at  Fotheringhav.  he  I*: 

PAULDIHO.  JAMES  KIRKE  (1778-1860),  Americia  writer  Eliiabeth's  ministers  with  messages  advising  heteianiioi!.c.: 

•nd  politician,  was  horn  in  Dutchess  county.  New  York,  on  Ihe  he  firmly  withstood  "  with  great  giief  and  bitiemeB,"  tSit:- 

und  of  Augusl  177S.     After  a  brief  course  at  a  village  school,  gestioo  that  she  ihould  be  put  to  death  tcrreijy.  saying  :^.^: 

le  removed  ia  iSoo  to  Hew  Yoi^  C'n.v,  iibu«  Va  uniuuBu  God  and  the  law  forbade.  .Sii  Anthony  Poulcu  (i/fi-iico,. 
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his  ddest  surviving  son,  succeeded  him  as  governor  of  Jersey 
and  was  father  of  John  Poulett  (1586-1649)  to  whom  Charles  I. 
in  1627  gave  a  patent  of  peerage  as  Lord  Poulett  of  Hinton 
St  George.  In  spite  of  the  puritan  opinions  of  his  family  he 
declared  for  the  king,  raising  for  the  royal  army  a  brigade 
which  he  led  in  Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  for  the  second  time  at  the  fall  of  Exeter  in  1646  and 
suffered  a  heavy  fine.  His  eldest  son  John,  the  second  Lord 
Poulett  (1615--1665)  was  taken  with  his  father  at  Exeter. 
John,  the  fourth  Lord  Poulett  (1663-1743),  having  been  a 
commissioner  for  the  union,  was  created  in  1706  Viscount 
Hinton  of  Hinton  St  George  and  Earl  Poulett.  In  1710-1711 
he  was  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  nominal  head  of  an  adminis- 
tration controlled  by  Harley.  A  garter  was  given  him  in  1712. 
A  moderate  Tory,  his  places  were  taken  from  him  at  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  The  fifth  carl  (d.  1864)  re-settled 
the  family  estates  in  1853  in  order  to  bar  the  inheritance  of  one 
William  Tumour  Thomas  Foulett  who,  although  bom  in  wedlock 
of  the  wife  of  the  earl's  cousin  William  Henry  Poiilctt,  was 
repudiated  by  her  husband,  afterwards  the  sixth  earl.  In 
1905  the  sixth  earl's  son  by  a  third  marriage  established  his 
claim  to  the  i>eerage,  and  in  1909  judgment  was  given  against 
the  claim  of  William  Tumour  Thomas  Poulett,  then  styling 
himself  Earl  Poulett. 

A  younger  line  of  the  Paulets,  sprung  from  William  Paulet 
of  Melcombe,  serjeant-at-law  (d.  1435),  reached  higner  honours 
than  an  earldom.  William  Paulet,  by  his  marriage  with 
Eleanor  Delamare  (d.  1413),  daughter  of  Philip  Dclamare  and 
heir  of  her  brother,  acquired  for  his  descendants  Flshcrton 
Dclamare  ih  Wiltshire  and  Nunney  Castle  in  Somerset.  Their 
son  Sir  John  Paulet  married  Constance,  daughter  and  coheir 
of  Hugh  Poynings.  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Poynings,  Lord 
St  John  of  Basing.  Through  this  marriage  came  the  lordship 
and  manor  of  Basing,  and  the  manor  of  Amport  or  Ham  Port 
which  is  still  with  the  descendants  of  Hugh  de  Port,  its  Norman 
lord  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  Sir  John  Paulet 
of  Basing,  by  his  cousin  Alice  Paulet  of  the  Hinton  line  (his 
wife  in  or  before  1467),  was  father  of  Sir  William  Paulet,  who, 
during  a  very  long  and  supple  career  as  a  statesman  in  four 
reigns — "  I  am  sprung,"  he  said,  "  from  the  willow  and  not 
from  the  oak  " — raised  his  house  to  a  marqucssate.  Henry  VIII. 
rewarded  his  diplomatic  and  judicial  services  and  his  campaign 
against  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace  with  the  site  and  lands  of  Netlcy 
Abbey,  the  revival  of  the  St  John  barony,  a  garter  and  many 
high  offices.  The  king's  death  found  him  lord  president  of 
the  council  and  one  of  the  executors  of  the  famous  will  of  the 
sovereign.  The  fall  of  the  protector  Somerset  gave  him  the 
lord  treasurership  and  a  patent  of  the  earldom  of  Wiltshire. 
He  shared  the  advancement  of  Northumberland  and  was  created 
in  1 551  marquess  of  Winchester,  but,  although  he  delivered 
the  crown  jewels  to  the  Lady  Jane  in  1553,  he  was  with  the  lords 
at  Baynard  Castle  who  proclaimed  Queen  Mary.  In  spite  of 
his  great  age  he  was  in  the  saddle  at  the  proclamation  of  Mary's 
successor  and  was  speaker  in  two  Elizabethan  parliaments. 
Only  his  death  in  1572  drove  from  office  this  tenacious  treasurer, 
whose  age  may  have  been  nigh  upon  a  hundred  years. 

His  princely  house  at  Basing  was  held  for  King  Charles  by 
John,  the  fifth  marquess,  whose  diamond  had  scratched  "  Aimez 
Loyauti  "  upon  every  pone  of  its  windows.  Looking  on  a 
main  road.  Basing,  with  its  little  garrison  of  desperate  cavaliers, 
held  out  for  two  years  against  siege  and  assault,  and  its  shattered 
walls  were  in  flames  about  its  gallant  master  when  Cromwell 
himself  stormed  an  entry.  The  old  cavalier  marquess  died  in 
1675,  his  great  losses  unrecompcnsed,  and  his  son  Charles,  a 
morose  extravagant,  had  the  dukedom  of  Bolton  in  1689  for 
his  desertion  of  the  Stuart  cause.  This  new  title  was  taken 
from  the  Bolton  estates  of  the  Scropcs,  Lord  Winchester  having 
married  a  natural  daughter  of  Emmanuel,  earl  of  Sunderland, 
the  last  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton.  Charles,  second  duke  of 
Bolton  (1661-1722),  was  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in 
1717.  A  third  Charles,  the  3rd  duke,  is  remembered  as  an 
^opponent  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  as  the  husband  of  Lavinia 


Fenton,  the  Polly  Peachum  of  Ga/s  opera.  The  sixth  and 
last  duke  of  Bolton,  an  admiral  of  undistingiu'shed  services, 
died  in  1794  without  legitimate  issue.  His  dukedom  became 
extinct,  and  Bolton  Castle  again  passed  by  bequest  to'  an 
illegitimate  daughter  of  the  fifth  duke,  upon  whom  it  had  been 
entailed  with  the  greater  part  of  the  ducal  estates.       (O.  Ba.) 

PAUU,  REINHOLD  (1823-1882),  German  historian,  was  bora 
in  Berlin  on  the  25th  of  May  1823.  He.  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin,  went  to  England  in  1847,  and 
became  private  secretary  to  Baron  von  Bunsen,  the  Prussian 
ambassador  in  London.  Returning  to  Germany  in  1855  he 
was  professor  of  history  successively  at  the  universities  of 
Rostock,  Tubingen  (which  he  left  in  1866  because  of  his  political 
views),  Marburg  and  G5ttingen.  He  retained  his  chair  at 
Gdttingen  until  his  death  at  Bremen  on  the  3rd  of  June  1882. 
He  was  a  careful  and  industrious  student  of  the  English  records, 
and  his  writings  are  almost  wholly  devoted  to  English  history. 

Hb  first  work,  Kdnii  Aelfred  Und  seine  SuUung  in  der  CeschichU 
Englands  (Berlin,  1851),  was  followed  by  monographs  on  Bischof 
CrosseUste  und  Adam  von  Marsh  (Tubingen,  1864),  and  on  Simon 
von  Montfort  (Tubingen,  1867).  He  contmued  J.  M.  Lappenberg's 
CesckuhU  von  England  from  1154  to  1509  (Gotha,  1853-1858),  and 
himself  wrote  a  GeschichU  Englands  (Leipzig,  1864-187O.  dealing 
with  the  period  between  1814  and  1852.  Two  volumes  of  historical 
essays,  Btlder  aus  Alt-England  (Gotha,  i860  and  1876),  and  Aufs&tu 
zur  englisdien  Cesckichte  (Leipzig.  1869  and  1883),  and  numerous 
historical  articles  in  German  periodicals  came  from  his  pen;  and 
he  edited  several  of  the  English  chroniclers  for  the  Monumenta 
Cermaniae  hislortca. 

Sec  R.  Pauli,  Lehenserinnerungen,  edited  by  E.  Pauli  (Halle, 
1895),  and  the  sketch  of  his  life  prefixed  to  O.  flartwig's  edition  of 
his  Aujsdlze  (Leipzig,  1883). 

PAULICIANS,  an  evangelical  Christian  Church  spread  over 
Asia  Mmor  and  Armenia  from  the  5th  century  onwards.  The 
first  Armenian  writer  who  notices  them  is  the  patriarch  Nerses  II. 
in  an  encyclical  of  553,*  where  he  condemns  those  "  who  share 
with  Nestorians  in  belief  and  prayer,  and  take  their  bread- 
offerings  to  their  shrines  and  receive  communion  from  them, 
as  if  from  the  ministers  of  the  oblations  of  the  Paulicians." 
The  patriarch  John  IV.  (c.  728)  *  states  that  Nerses,  his  prede- 
cessor, had  chastised  the  sect,  but  ineffectually;  and  that  after 
his  death  (r.  554)  they  had  continued  to  lurk  in  Armenia,  where, 
reinforced  by  Iconoclasts  driven  out  of  Albania  of  the  Caucasus, 
they  had  settled  in  the  region  of  Djirka,  probably  near  Lake 
Van.  In  his  31st  canon  John  identifies  them  with  the  Mes- 
salians,  as  does  the  Armenian  Gregory  of  Narek  (c.  950).  In 
Albania  they  were  always  numerous.  We  come  now  to 
Greek  sources.  An  anonymous  account  was  written  perhaps 
as  early  as  840  and  incorporated  in  the  Chronicon  of  Georgius 
Monachus.  This  (known  as  Esc.)  was  edited  by  J.  Friedrich 
in  the  Munich  ACadcmy  Sitzungsbcrichte  (1896),  from  a  lolh- 
century  Escorial  codex  (Plut.  i,  No.  1).  It  was  also  used  by 
Photius  {c.  867),  bk.  i.,  chs.  i-io  of  his  IJisloria  Manicheorum^ 
who,  having  held  an  inquisition  of  Paulicians  in  Constantinople 
was  able  to  supplement  Esc.  with  a  few  additional  details; 
and  by  Petrus  Siculus  {c.  868).  The  latter  visited  the  Paulician 
fortress  Tephrike  to  treat  for  the  release  of  Byzantine  prisoners. 
His  History  of  the  Manichcans  is  dedicated  to  the  archbishop 
of  Bulgaria,  whither  the  Paulicians  were  sending  missionaries. 
Zigabenus  (c.  iioo),  in  his  Panoplia,  uses  beside  Esc.  an 
independent  source. 

The  Paulicians  were,  according  to  Esc,  Manicheans,  so 
called  after  Paul  of  Samosata  (q.v.),  son  of  a  Manichean  woman 
CallinicS.  She  sent  him  and  her  other  son  John  to  Armenia 
as  missionaries,  and  they  settled  at  the  village  of  Episparis, 
or  "  seedplot,"  in  Phanarea.  One  Constantine,  however,  of 
Mananali,  a  canton  on  the  western  Euphrates  60-70  m.  west 
of  Erzeriim,  was  regarded  by  the  Paulicians  as  their  real  founder. 
He  based  his  teaching  on  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
repudiating  other  scriptures;  and  taking  the  Pauline  name  of 
Silvanus.  organized  churches  in  Castrum  Colonias  and  Cibossa, 
which  he  called  Macedonia,  after  Paul's  congregation  of  that 

*  In  the  Armenian  Letterhook  of  the  Patriarchs  (Tiflis,  1901),  p.  73. 
'  Opera  (Venetiae,  1834).  p.  89. 
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name.  His  successoxs  were  Simeon,  called  Titus;  Gegnesius, 
an  Armenian,  called  Timotheus;  Joseph,  called  Epaphroditus; 
Zachariah,  rejected  by  some;  Baanes,  accused  of  immoral 
teaching;  lastly  Sergius,  called  Tychicus.  As  Cibossa,  so  their 
other  congregations  were  renamed,  Mananali  as  Achaea,  Argaeum 
and  Cynoschdra  as  Colossae,  Mopsuestia  as  Ephesus,and  so  on. 

Pbotius  and  Petrus  Siculus  supply  a  few  dates  and  events. 
Constantlne  was  martyred  684  by  Simeon  wboifi  Constantine 
Pogonatus  had  sent  to  repress  the  movement.  His  victim's 
death  so  impressed  him  that  he  was  converted,  became  head 
of  the  sect,  and  was  martyred  in  690  by  Justinian  II.  About 
70a  Paul  the  Armenian,  who  had  fled  to  Episparis,  became 
head  of  the  church.  His  son  Gcgnesius  in  722  was  taken  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  won  over  to  his  opinions  the  iconoclast 
emperor,  Leo  the  Isaurian.  He  died  in  745,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Joseph,  who  evangelized  Phrygia  and  died  near  Antioch 
of  Pisidia  in  775.  In  752  Constantine  V.  transplanted  many 
Paulidans  from  Germanida,  Dolich6,  Melitene,  and  Theodosiu- 
polis  (ErzerOm),  to  Thrace,  to  defend  the  empire  from  Bulgarians 
and  Sdavonians.  Early  in  the  9th  century  Sergius,  greatest 
of  the  leaders,  proBting  by  the  tolerance  of  the  emperor  Nice- 
phonis,  began  that  ministry  which,  in  one  of  the  epbtles 
canonized  by  the  sect,  but  lost,  he  describes  thus:  "I  have 
run  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  till  my  knees 
were  weary,  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ."  The  iconoclast 
emperor  Leo  V.,  an  Armenian,  persecuted  the  sect  afresh,  and 
provoked  a  rising  at  CynoschOra,  whence  many  fled  into  Saracen 
territory  to  Argaeum  near  Melitene.  For  the  next  50  years  they 
continued  to  raid  the  Byzantine  empire,  although  Sergius 
condemned  retaliation.  The  empress  Theodora  (843-857)  hung, 
crucified,  beheaded  or  drowned  some  100,000  of  them,  and 
drove  yet  more  over  the  frontier,  where  from  Argaeum,  Amara, 
Tephrik6  and  other  stiongholds  their  generals  Xarbeas  and 
Chrysochcir  harried  the  empire,  until  873,  when  the  emperor 
Basil  slew  Chrysochcir  and  took  Tcphrik6. 

Their  sect  however  continued  to  spread  in  Bulgaria,  where 
in  969  John  Zimiskes  settled  a  new  colony  of  them  at  Philippo- 
polls.  Here  Frederick  Barbarossa  found  them  in  strength  in 
1 189.  In  Armenia  they  reformed  their  ranks  about  821  at 
Thonrak  (Tcndarek)  near  Diadin,  and  were  numerous  all  along 
the  eastern  Euphrates  and  in  Albania.  In  this  region  Smbat, 
of  the  great  Bagraduni  clan,  reorganized  their  Church,  and  was 
succeeded  during  a  space  of  170  or  200  years  by  seven  leaders, 
enumerated  by  the  Armenian  Grigor  Magistros,  who  as  duke 
of  Mesopotamia  under  Constantine  Monomachos  harried  them 
about  1 140.  Fifty  years  later  they  were  numerous  in  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  according  to  the  Armenian  bishops  Ncrscs  the  Graceful 
and  Ncrscs  of  Lambron.  In  the  loth  century  Gregory  of 
Narck  wrote  against  them  in  Armenian,  and  in  the  nth 
Aristaccs  of  Lastivert  and  Paul  of  Taron  in  the  same  tongue. 
During  these  later  centuries  their  propaganda  embraced  all 
Armenia.  The  crusaders  found  them  everywhere  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  corrupted  their  name  to  Publicani,  under  which 
name,  often  absurdly  conjoined  with  Sadducaei,  we  find  them 
during  the  ages  following  the  crusades  scattered  all  over  Europe. 
After  1200  we  can  find  no  notice  of  them  in  Armenian  writers 
until  the  iSth  century,  when  they  reappear  in  their  old  haunts. 
In  1828  a  colony  of  them  settled  in  Russian  Armenia,  bringing 
with  them  a  book  called  the  Key  oj  Truth,  which  contains  their 
rites  of  name-giving,  baptism  and  election,  compiled  from  old 
MSS.,*  we  know  not  when. 

*  That  this  is  so.  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  a  doublet  in  the 
text  of  the  rite  of  baptism,  the  words  "  But  the  penitent  "  on 
p.  96,  as  far  as  "  over  the  person  baptised  "  on  p.  97,  repeating  in 
substance  the  words  "  Next  the  clrct  one  "  on  p.  97  to     am  wcll- 

E leased  "  on  p.  98.  This  rite  therefore  was  compiled  from  at 
;ast  two  earlier  MSS.  In  the  colophon  also  the  compiler  (as  he 
calls  himself)  excuse's  the  errors  of  orthoRmphy  and  grammar  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  not  due  to  himself  but  to  earlier  and  ig- 
norant copyists.  The  division  (often  inept)  of  the  text  into  chapters, 
the  references  to  chapter  and  verse  of  a  printed  N.T.,  and  sundry 
piou'i  stanzas  which  interrupt  the  context,  are  due  to  a  later  editor, 
pcrh.ii)s  to  the  copyist  of  the  cxlstinfi  text  ol  \l%2.  TVvt  coiv\xavtt%vai 
tntroduction  is  bter  than  the  Crusades;  bul  iVve  t\\.va\»«  a&  Vm  a* 


Regarding  Paulician  beliefs  we  have  little  except  hostile 
evidence,  which  needs  sifting.    Esc.  gives  these  particulars:— 

1.  They  anathematized  Mani,  yet  were  dualists  and  afiimevl 
two  principles— one  the  heavenly  Father,  who  rules  not  tks 
world  but  the  world  to  come;  the  other  an  evil  dcirJunrc. 
lord -and  god  of  this  world,  who  made  all  flesh.  The  jcoo: 
god  created  angels  only.  The  Romans  (i.e.  the  Byzzntinn^ 
erred  in  confusing  these  two  first  principles.  Similarly  the 
Armenian  writer  Gregory  Magistros  (r.  1040)  accuses  th« 
Thonraki  of  teaching  that  "  Moses  saw  not  God,  but  lYe 
devil,"  and  infers,  thence  that  they  held  Satan  to  be  crcaicr 
of  heaven  and  earth,  as  well  as  of  mankind.  The  Key  cf  Tru:k 
teaches  that  after  the  fall  Adam  knd  Eve  and  their  diil>imi 
were  slaves  of  Satan  until  the  advent  of  the  newly  CTr.-.*c-l 
Adam,  Jesus  Christ.  Except  Gregory  Magistros  none  of  the 
Armenian  sources  lays  stress  on  the  dualism  of  the  Pauliciir.s. 
John  IV.  does  not  hint  at  it. 

2.  They  blasphemed  the  Virgin,  allegorizing  her  as  the  upper 
Jerusalem  in  which  the  Lord  came  in  and  went  out.  and 
denying  that  he  was  really  made  flesh  of  her.  John  IV. 
records  that  in  the  orthodox  Armenian  Church  of  the  7:  h 
century  many  held  Christ  to  have  been  made  flesh  ta,  tut  cX 
oft  the  Virgin;  and  Armenian  hymns  call  the  Virgin  mcthrr 
church  at  once  Theotokos  and  heavenly  Jerusalem.  It  a 
practically  certain  that  Paulidans  held  this  view. 

3.  They  allegorized  the  Eucharist  and  explained  away  !h< 
brnul  and  wine  of  which  Jesus  said  to  His  apostles, "  Take,  ci*.  ir.  J 
drink,'*  as  mere  words  of  Christ,  and  denied  that  we  ought  to 
offer  bread  and  wine  as  a  sacrifice: 

Such  allegorization  meets  us  already  In  Origen.  Eusebius  ar.a 
other  early  fathers,  and  is  quite  compatible  with  that  use  of  a 
material  Eucharist  which  NersesII.  attests  among  the  PauLcioj 
of  the  early  6th  century,  and  for  which  the  Key  of  Trntk  provicfs 
a  form.  The  Thonraki,  according  to  Gregory  Magistros,  h<;l'l 
that  "  Jesus  in  the  evening  meal,  ^ke  not  of  an  offerirf;  of 
the  mass,  but  of  every  table."  We  infer  that  the  Pauliriias 
merely  rejected  the  Eucharistic  rites  and  doctrine  of  the  GicirLs. 
According  to  Gregory  Magistros  the  Thonraki  would  uy: 
"We  are  no  worshippers  of  matter,  but  of  God;  we  rrcko 
the  cross  and  the  church  and  the  priestly  robes  and  the  saf  rjr.«-e 
of  mass  all  for  nothing,  and  only  lay  stress  on  the  inner  scse  " 

4.  They  assailed  the  cross,  saying  that  Christ  is  crtiss.  :s.i 
that  we  ought  not  to  worship  the  tree,  because  it  is  a  cur^J 
instrument.  John  IV.  and  other  Armenian  writers  report  \\t 
same  of  the  Armenian  Paulidans  or  Thonraki,  and  add  th^t  t.^o' 
smashed  up  crosses  when  they  could. 

5.  They  repudiated  Peter,  calling  him  a  denier  of  Chni". 
and  would  not  accept  his  repentance  and  tears.*      So  Gre;>ry 


the  language  is  concerned,  nlay  belong  to  the  remote  age  vbL-b 
alone  suits  the  adoptionist  Christology  oithe  pmyTrs. 

'  In  a  fragmentary  Svriac  homily  by  Mar  Jochanis,  foi2n<i  in  j 
Sinai  MS.  written  not  later  than  the  loth  century  and  ediii  i  U 
J.  F.  Stenning  and  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Anecdota  oxtm.  (ChrinJ-i 
Press,  1896),  the  same  hostility  to  Peter  is  expncssMCtl.  Cor  w" 
the  following  passages:  "O  Pctros,  thou   wast  convicted  of  bit 


passages:  .  .     

by  Paulos  tny  colleague.    How  do  men  say  that  upon  Pctn>>  I 
havT  built  the  church? 

"  The  Lord  said  not  to  him,  upon  thee  I  build  the  church,  but  v 
said,  upon  this  rock  (the  which  is  the  body  whervwith  the  Lo-d  *ii 
clothed)  I  build  my  church.  .  .  .  Behold.  I  ha\-c  made  tb(«  tni-v 
from  the  N.T.  that  that  rock  was  the  Messiah. 

"  O  Petros,  after  that  thou  didst  receive  the  kevs  of  hrJ^-. 
and  the  Lord  was  seen  by  thee  after  he  rose  from  the  rii  iJ.  tV  j 
didst  let  go  of  the  keys,  and  thy  wage  is  agreed  with  thy  ir.>'  r 
when  thou  saidst  to  him.  Behold  we  nave  k*t  goof  c\'t:r>-thn;  I'i 
have  come  after  thee.  What  then  shall  t>e  to  us?  An'l  th(  L  --J 
said  to  him,  Ye  shall  be  sitting  on  twelve  thrones  and  ijd.;:ir.c  '^' 
tribes  of  Israel.  And  after  all  these  signs,  O  Petros.  thou  «v-i^->( 
away  again  to  the  former  catching  of  nsh.  Wast  thou  a.sbanKtJ  U 
me.  O  Petros?  " 

Yet  the  same  homilist "  concerning  the  one  who  is  madr  a  rT)e5t. ' 
writes  thus:  "  Lo,  thou  seest  the  prie&t  of  the  peopk*.  vitn  vt'at 
care  the  Lord  instructed  Peter!  He  said  not  to  him  o-kc  a^J 
stopped,  but  three  times.  Feed  my  rficcp."  The  S>Tiac  tcxi  a 
rendeaxi  from  a  Greek  original  of  unknown  age.  which  fm.-n  i'ji 
complete  correspondence  with  the  Key  of  Truth  may  be  judged  to 
\  Vvf^VKftXiv^^xAMaasL  writing:. 
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ctou  uid  thEUinU";aDd  by  the  light  of  thia  we  ought  perhapi  It  ti  tlwi  on  tlie  whole  probable  llut  ibc  PauCdiii  il» 

to  inlerpret  section  ii-  of  Esc.    "  They  blaspheme  the  prccjoui  ippear  io  Atedciuid  records  as  eariy  m  SS°»  v^d  were  altcrvirdi 

ctou,  uying  Uiat  the  Christ  ii  a  cross."    The  Christ  is  in  ^ed  Thonraii,  by  the  Greeks  by  the  Armenian  name  f(^ 

dect  one,  who,  as  the  Cathars  ff.T.)  put  [1,  having  been  consoled  kiami,  irere  the  remains  of  a  primitive  adoptianitt  Chiittiasily. 

or  become  *  Paraclete  in  the  ilesh,  slands  in  prayer  wilb  his  ividely  disperaed  Iji  the  east  and  already  ccindemtied  uada  tit 

hands  outtpread  in  the  foim  of  a  cross,  while  the  congregation  ume  of  Panliani  by  the  councQ  of  tJice  in  J15.  K  cchtiiIc 

of  beaiera  or  anditnla  adore  the  Christ  in  him.    The  ume  Armcniii]  CathoUcos  of  the  Tth  century  named  Isaac  hu  pn- 

idca  that  the  perfect  OIKS  ue  christs  as  having  received  Ihe  lervedtouiadocumenl  whichsumsuptheictentu.*  Hridiluia 

Paraclete  is  met  with  in  eaily  Christian  documents,  and  stiU  i  as  a  sort  of  redialiii  ad  abiurdHm  of  ChrisLiant  abo  >aiU 

survives  among  the  Syiisc-spcaking  sbepherdi  on  ibe  hills  model  life  and  cult  on  Christ  and  his  apcstlci,  uncncumbm! 

north  of  Mardin.    These  have  their  chriso,  and  Dr  E.  A.  Wallis  !iy   later  church   traditions.    It   nins   thus:   (1)   Cluia  lu 

Budge,  to  whom  the  present  writer  owes  his  information,  was  ihirty  years  old  when  he  was  bapliaed.    Therefore  Ibcy  biplitt 

■hown  the  Btream  in  trhich-thcir  last  christ'had  been  liaptiicd.  lo  one  until  he  is  thirty  yean  of  age.    (1)  Christ,  alter  hipliia. 

In  modern  Rujsis   aUo  survives  a  seel   of   Bogomils  called  aras  not  anointed  with  myrrh  nor  with  h<dy  oil,  tbeTefori  M 

ChrislBvncUsMna,'  because  one  member  of  it  is  adored  by  the  '.ban  not  be  anointed  with  myrrh  or  holy  <riL    (j)  ChriH  va 

rest  as  Christ.    It  was  because  Ihey  believed  themselves  to  have  sot  baptited  in  (  font,  but  in  a  river.    Therefore,  let  IhcE  »■ 

living  chiisls  among  them  thai  the  PauUciana  rejected  the  be  bipiiied  in  a  font.    (4)  Christ,  when  he  was  about  10  be 

fetish  worship  of  a  material  cross,  in  which  onhodoi  Armenian  lupiiied,  did  not  recite  the  creed  o(  the  jiS  lathers  ol  Nke, 

priests  imagined  Ihey  had  by  prayers  and  auoinlings  confined  Lheielore  shall  they  not   make  profession    of  it.    (;)  ChtBt 

Ibe  Spirit  of  Christ.  It  is  also  littely  enough  that  they  did  arhcn  about  to  be  bipUied,  was  not  fint  made  to  lum  10  lb 

pot  consider  sensible  mailer  lo  be  a  vehicle  worthy  to  contain  arest  and  renounce  the  devU  and  Uow  upon  him,  nor  again  Id 

divine  effluence  and  holy  virtues,  and  knew  that  such  riles  lum  to  the  cast  and  mcke  a  compact  wilh  God.    For  be  an 

were  alien  to  early  Christianity.    The  former  scruple,  however,  lumseK  true  God.      So  let  them  not  impose  these  ihiofs  es 

was  nol  confined  lo  Paulicians,  for  it  inspires  the  answer  made  :hase  to  be  blptiied.    (6)  Christ,  after  he  had  been  biptiBd, 

by  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Tbessalonica,  lo  Ibe  emperor  Maurice,  iid  not  paitlke  of  hit  own  body.    Nor  let  them  so  pinike  cl 

when  the  Ulter  asked  to  have  relics  sent  to  him  of  Demetrius  it.     (;)  Christ,  after  fae  was  baptized,  fasted  40  days  lad 

the  patron  saint  of  that  dty.    Il  nms  thus:  "  While  informing  inly  that;  and  for   no  yean  such  was  (be  Itadilion  timi 

your  Reverence  of  the  laith  ol  the  Thessatonicans  and  of  Ihe  fireviiled  in  the  Church.     We,  however,  fast  yi  da)s  beftm 

miracles  wrought  among  them,  I  must  yet,  in  respect  of  this  Pjscha.    (a)   Christ  did  not  hand  down  lo  us  Ibe  inchinj 

request  of  yours,  remark  thai  the  faith  of  the  city  is  not  ol  such  lo  cclehtale  the  mystery  ol  the  offering  ol  bread  in  tlo-tk, 

k  kind  aa  that  Ihe  people  desire  to  worship  Cod  and  to  honour  but  in  an  ordinary  house  and  sitting  at  a  common  table.   Sg 

his  saints  by  means  of  anything  sensible.     For   Ihey   have  then  let  them  not  ofler  the  sacri&ce  of   bread  in  (hutchek 

received  the  faith  from  the  Lord's  holy  leatimonies.  to  the  [0)  It  was  After  supper,  wben  his  disciples  were  saird.  Jul 

eSect  Ihal  God  is  ■  spirit,  and  that  (base  who  worship  bim  Christ  gave  them  to  eat  of  his  own  body.    Therefore  let  itiiB 

must  wonhip  bim  in  spirit  and    in  truth."'     Manicheans,  Eist  cat  meats  and  be  sated,   and  then  let  them  paiuke  d 

Bogomib,  Cathars  and  Paulicians  for  like  reasons  denied  the  ibe  mysteries.    (10)  Christ,  although  be  was  crudfied  for  ei, 

name  of  church  to  material  construclicns  of  wood  and  stone,  irei  did  not  command  lu  lo  adore  the  cross,  as  (be  Gapd 

Among  (he  later  Cathars  of  Europe  we  find  the  repudiation  of  ;«ti&o.    Let  them  therefore  not  adore  (be  cross.    (11)  Thi 

marriage  defended  on  the  ground  (hat  the  only  (lue  nurriaee  :ross  was  of  wood.    Let  Ihem  iherefoie  not  adore  a  crosi  <i 

ii  of  Christ  with  his  bride  the  Viigin  church,  and  perhaps  this  [ohl  or  silver  or  hronie  or  alone,     (n)   Christ  wore  aniia 

b  why  Paulicians  and  TboDruki  would  not  nuke  ol  marriage  tumoral    nor   amice    nor    maniple    nor    stole    nor    chisi±;e 

a  religious  rite  or  sacrament.  ITierelore  let  them  not  wear  theu  garaenis.    (1  j)  ChriH  iJ 

I    Did  Ihe  Faulictans,  like  the  later  Catbais  (who  in  so  much  lat  institute  the  prayers  of  the  Uturgy  or  (be  Holy  Ep:ph;iia. 

resembled  them),   reject   water  bapiismP    AJid    must  we  so  ind  all  the  other  prayers  for  every  aciion  and  e\-ery  hoc. 

interpret  clause  il.  ol   Esc?     Perhaps  ihey  merely  rejected  Let  (hem  therefore  not  repeat  Ihem,  nor  be  ballosed  by  il± 

the  idea  (bat  the  numeii  or  divine  grace  can  be  confined  by  irayen.     (14)  Christ  did  not   by  bands  on    piLiianJis  ui 

priestly  consecratioa  in  water  and  by  mere  washing  be  imparled  netropoliuns  and  bishops  and  presbyters  and  deuocs  ad 

lo  persons  biptiied.    The  Key  of  Tnah  regards  the  water  nonks,  nor  ordain  their  several  prayers.     Let  them  Iherefsi 

as  a  washing  of  the  body,  and  sees  in  the  rile  no  opta  apemlum,  101  be  ordained  nor  blessed  wilh  these  prayera.    ( i  j)  Chnu  d^ 

but  an  essentially  spiritual  rite  in  which  "  the  king  releases  lot  enjoin  the  building  of  churches  and  the  furniding  of  tjlf 

certain  rulers'  from  the  prison  of  »n,  the  Son  calls  them  to  ables,  and  Iheir  anointing  wilh  myrrh  and  ballowing  w::it 

himself  and  comforts  them  wilh  great  words,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  nyriad  of  prayers.    Let  them  not  do  it  cither.    (16)  Chiiu  iii 

of  Ihe  king  forthwith  comes  and  crovms  them,  and  dwells  In  »(  fast  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  week  and  OD  the  PvjiiidL 

them  for  ever."  For  Ibis  reason  Ihe  Thonraki  adhere  to  adult  ^i  them  not  fast  dther.  (i;)  Christ  did  not  bid  us  [rir 
baptism,  which  in  indent  wise  they  confer  at  (billy  years  of 
age  or  liter,  and  have  reliined  in  its  primitive  significance  (he 
rite  ol  giving  i  Christian  name  lo  a  child  on  the  dghib  day 
from  birth.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Thonraki  of  Ibe  lolh 
ceniury  would  have  rejected  water-baptism  and  yet  have 
retained  unction  witb  holy  oil;  this  Gregory  Magislros  attests 
(hey  did.  but  be  b  an  uorcliaUe  witness. 

■crde,"  K.  K.  Crass,  Dit  rwiiickoi  Silatit  (Leipiig,  igiiej.  Bd,  I, 
*  From  i/oKUHeiUi  ^  £arly  CIrulianilj.  by  F.  C  Conybcaie 


Coi.   ii.   6,   8.     The  title   "elect  one."^  used  by   the  Ann 

luliani  andXlinicheans.    The  wtllinis  and  tencti  ol  Marii  were     (>■  lintiint    Atiii*il   lU  Armtnitai.  a  dated  «oo  ytais  «J 
rlely  diHuicd  there.    Such  a  lusun  u  ^obiU^  YtAecteA  u  A<k     :?nuiMine.  but  the  auihor  laac  CuholkB*  alwiai  en 
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bishop,  was  born  at  Bordeaux  in  aj>.  353.   His  father,  praefectus  PAULINUS,  GAIUS  SUETONIUS  (ist  century  a.d.),  Roman 

p'oeiorio  in  Gaul,  was  a  man  of  great  wealth,  who  entrusted  general.    In  4a,  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  he  put  down  a 

his  son's  education,  with  the  best  of  results,  to  Ausonius.    In  revolt  in  Mauretania,  and  was  the  first  of  the  Romans  to  cross 

378  Paulinus  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  consid  suffectuSf  and  in  the  the  Atlas  range.     He  subsequently  wrote  an  account  of  his 

following  year  he  appears  to  have  been  sent  as  consuktris  into  experiences.     From  59HS2   he  commanded  in  Bxitain,    and, 

Campania.     It  was  at  this  period,  while  present  at  a  festival  of  after  a  severe  defeat,  finally  crushed  the  Iceni  under  Boadicea 

St  Felix  of  Nola,  that  he  entered  upon  his  lifelong  devotion  to  (Boudicca).    A  complaint  having  been  made  to  the  emperor 

the  cult  of  that  saint.    He  had  married  a  wealthy  Spanish  lady  that  he  was  needlessly  protracting  hostilities,  he  was  recalled, 

named  Therasia;  this  happy  union  was  clouded  by  the  death  but  he  was  consul  (for  the  second  time)  in  66.    During  the  civil 

in  infancy  of  their  only  child — a  bereavement  which,  combined  war  he  fought  on  the  side  of  Otho  against  Vitellius,  and  obtained 

with  the  many  disasters  by  which  the  empire  was  being  visited,  a  considerable  success  against  Aulus  Caedna  AUenus  (one  of  the 

did  much  to  foster  in  them  that  world-weariness  to  which  they  Vitellian  generals)  near  Cremona,  but  did  not  follow  it  up. 

afterwards  gave  such  emphatic  expression.     From  Campania  When  Caccina  had  been  joined  by  Fabius  Valens,  Paulinus 

Paulinus  returned  to  his  native  place  and  came  into  correspon-  advised  his  colleagues  not  to  risk  a  decisive  battle,  but  his  advice 

dence  or  personal  intimacy  with  men  like  Martin  of  Tours  and  was  disregarded,  and  Otho  (q.v.)  was  utterly  defeated  at  Bedria- 

Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  ultimately  (about  389)  he  was  formally  cum.    After  Vitellius  had  been  proclaimed  emperor,  Paulinus 

received  into  the  church  by  bishop  Delphinus  of  Bordeaux,  asserted  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  own  treachery  that 

whence  shortly  afterwards  he  withdrew  with  his  wife  beyond  Otho's  army  had  been  defeated.    Vitellius  pretended  to  beh'eve 

the  Pyrenees.    The  asceticism  of  Paulinus  and  his  liberality  this,  and  eventually  pardoned  Paulinus,  after  which  nothing 

towards  the  poor  soon  brought  him  into  great  repute;  and  while  further  is  heard  of  him. 

he  was  spending  Christmas  at  Barcelona  the  people  insisted  on  See  Dio  Cassius  kdi.  7-12;  Tacitus,  Annals,  xiv.  30-39,  Histories, 

his  being  forthwith  ordained  to  the  priesthood.   The  irregularity  »•  |7.  90,  U.  23-41,  44,  60;  Pliny,  NaL  Hist.  v.  1;  Plutarch,  Olko. 

of  this  step,  however,  was  resented  by  many  of  the  clergy,  and  7i  »• 

the  occurrence  is  still  passed  lightly  over  by  his  Roman  Catholic  PAULSEN,  FRIEDRICH  (1846-1908),  German  philosopher  and 

panegyrists.    In  the  following  year  he  went  into  Italy,  and  after  educationalist,  was  bom  at  Langenhom  (Schleswlg)  and  educated 

visiting  Ambrose  at  Milan  and  Siricius  at  Rome — the  latter  of  at  Erlangen,  Bonn  and  Berlin,  where  he  became  extraordinary 

whom  received  him    somewhat    coldly — he    proceeded    into  professor  of  philosophy  and  pedagogy  in  1878.     In  1896  he 

Campania,  where,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nola,  he  settled  among  succeeded  Eduard  Zeller  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 

the  rude  structures  which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  around  the  Berlin.     He  died  on  the  X4th  of  August  1908.     He  was  the 

tomb  and  relics  of  his  patron  saint.    With  Therasia  (now  a  greatest  of  the  pupils  of  G.  T.  Fechner,  to  whose  doctrine  of 

sister,  not  a  wife),  while  leading  a  life  of  rigid  asceticism,  he  panpsychism  he  gave  great  prominence  by  his  EinUilung  in  die 

devoted  the  whole  of  his  vast  wealth  to  the  entertainment  of  PhUosophie  (1892;  7th  ed.,  1900;  Eng.  trans.,  1895).    He  went, 

needy  pilgrims,  to  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  insolvent,  and  to  however,  considerably  beyond  Fechner  in  attempting  to  give 

public  works  of  utility  or  ornament;  besides  building  basilicas  an  epistemological  account  of  our  knowledge  of  the  psycho- 

at  Fondi  and  Nola,  he  provided  the  latter  place  with  a  much-  physical.     Admitting  Kant's  hypothesis  that  by  inner  sense 

needed  aqueduct.    At  the  next  vacancy,  not  later  than  409,  we  are  conscious  of  mental  states  only,  he  holds  that  this 

he  succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of  Nola,  and  this  office  he  held  consciousness  constitutes  a  knowledge  of  the  "  thing-in-itself " 

with  ever-increasing  honour  until  his  death,  which  occurred  — which  Kant  denies.     Soul  is,  therefore,  a  practical  reality 

shortly  after  that  of  Augustine,  whose  friend  he  was,  in  431.  which  Paulsen,  with  Schopenhauer,  regards  as  known  by  the  act 

He  is  conmiemorated  by  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  22nd  of  of"  will."  But  this"  will"  is  neithet  rational  desire,  unconscious 

June.  irrational  will,  nor  conscious  intelligent  will,  but  an  instinct,  a 

The  extant  writings  of  Paulinus  consist  of  some  fifty  Epistolae^  "  will  to  live"  {Zidstrebigkeil),  often  subconscious,  pursuing  ends, 

addressed  to  Sulpicius  Severus,  Delphinus,  Augustine,  Jerome  indeed,  but  without  reasoning  as  to  means.    Tb&  conception 

and  others;  thirty-two  Carmina  in  a  great  variety  of  metre,  of  will,  though  consistent  and  convenient  to  the  main  thesis. 

Including  a  series  of  hexameter  "  natales,"  begun  about  393  and  must  be  rigidly  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  significance  of 

continued  annually  in  honour  of  the  festival  of  St  Felix,  metrical  will,  i.e,  rational  desire.    Paulsen  is  almost  better  known  for 

epistles  to  Ausonius  and  Gestidius,  and  paraphrases  of  three  his  educational   writings  than   as   a   pure  philosopher.    His 

psalms;  and  a  Passio  S.  Genaii.   They  reveal  to  us  a  kindly  and  German  Education,  Past  and  Present  (Eng.  trans.,  by  L  Lorenz, 

cheerful  soul,  well  versed  in  the  literary  accomplishments  of  the  1907)  is  a  work  of  great  value. 

period,  but  without  any  strength  of  intellectual  grasp  and  Among  his  other  works  arc:  Versuch  einer  EntwickelunggeschichU 

peculiarly  prone  to  superstition.  d.  Kantischen Erkenntnistheorie  (Leipzig,  187O ;  Int.  Kant  (itoS.  1899): 

rA!!a:S^'SJS"a^cl^fhe^?  Jl?tTal%rp?in?^r  tt""^^"  if//  uS^eSen^nitfStc^^^in^sW^ 

^r(!?7V)  iw' ncx  sfitr^ru ^^^^^^           Toxi  j^.o^ si^s.^'fjs' 'i'^^iihtk'hf^r^'E^.^tr^::^ 

V«  V»r\J\fAi\  «,hn«.  tnvt  wa*  ronrr>rf.,r^  m  *..hi.tanrp  hv  Mnrfl-  VntversUoUn  (1885,  i«^) ',  System  dcr  Ethtk  (1889..  iSg?:  Eng.  trans. 

IS  Realgymnasxum  u.  d.  humantst.  Budunfi  (1889): 
Prottstantismtis  (18^):  Schopenhatter,  Hamlet  u. 

jKs:  -law  *     <^uiucii    ^tfMiKTf*  ui^r  uk;  xy,.c  f  u..  n   x  uu».»  «v«  i»u.»  .             ^do)\ PkHosophiamUUans {\fjiao,\^i)-, PorteipoHtlk 

Breslau,  1904)  and'  other  literature  cited  in  Hcrzog-Hauck,  Real'  **•  '^oral  (1900). 

€ncyk.Silrprot.Theol.  vol.  XV,  PAULUS,   HEINRICH   EBERHARD  GOTTLOB   (1761-1851), 

PAULINUS  (d.  644),  first  bishop  of  the  Northumbrians  and  German  rationalistic  theologian,  was  born  at  Leonbcrg,  near 

archbishop  of  York,  was  sent  to  England  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  Stuttgart,  on  the  ist  of  September  1 761.   His  father,  a  Lutheran 

in  601  to  assist  Augustine  in  his  mission.    He  was  consecrated  clergyman   at   Leonberg,   dabbled   in   spiritualism,   and     was 

by  Justus  of  Canterbury  in  625  and  escorted  iEthelberg,  daughter  deprived  of  his  living  in  1771.     Paulus  was  educated  in  the 

of  itthclbcrht,  to  the  Northumbrian  king  Edwin  {q.v.).     In  seminary  at  Tubingen,  was  three  years  master  in  a  German 

627  Edwin  was  baptized  and  assigned  York  to  Paulinus  as  school,  and  then  spent  two  years  in  travelling  through  England, 

his  see.     It  was  at  Lincoln  that  he  consecrated  Honorius  as  Germany,  Holland  and  France.   In  1789  he  was  chosen  professor 

archbishop    of    Canterbury.      In    633    Edwin    was    slain    at  ordinarius  of  Oriental  languages  at  Jena.    Here  he  lived  in  close 

Hatfield  Chase  and  Paulinus  retired  to  Kent,  where  he  became  intercourse  with  Schiller,  Goethe,  Herder  and  the  most  dis- 

bishop  of   Rochester.  The  pallium   was  not   sent   him   until  tinguished  literary  men  of  the  time.     In  1793  he  succeeded 

634,  when  he  had  withdrawn  from  his  province.    He  died  Johann  Christoph  Ddderiein  (1745-1792)  as  professor  of  exe- 

10644.  getical  theology.    His  special  work  was  the  exposition  of  the 

See  Bede.  Hisimia  ecclesiastic  (cd.  C.  Plumraer,  Oxford.  1896).  Old  and  New  TesUmcnts  in  the  light  of  his  great  Oriental  learning 
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In  bu  eiplai 


ttciiitic  priodpU  of  '■',  utnnl  eipluia- 
Q  o[  the  Gfopd  dutuIvcs  Paului 
taughl  to  nmove  vhat  atbct  isterprclen  regudcd  u  mincla 
fiom  tbe  Bible  by  distinguishinK  bftneen  ibe  fact  nl&tcd  and 
Ihe  autboi'i  ofiinum  ol  it,  fay  •eckiog  t,  Daturaliitic  eicgcsis  o[  t 
■unative,  t^.  tbat  hrl  r^  ttMnmn  (Mbli.  av.  ij)  means 
fry  Uu  ilmn  and  DOt  m  fAc  icd,  by  supplying  driunutanccs 
omiiicd  by  the  Buthoi,  by  ri:nitniberiiig  ihit  ibe  author  product* 

«^.  eiordsmi.  Hb  Life  af  Jam  (1818)  ii  a  lynoptical  tranJ- 
latioD  of  the  Gospels,  pi«fiad  by  an  account  of  the  preparation 
for  the  Chiiit  and  >.  biicf  luainary  ol  Hii  history,  and  accom- 
panjed  by  very  aboit  explanations  interwoven  in  the  translatioo- 
Tbe  form  o(  the  woric  iraa  fatal  to  its  success,  and  the  sublequFat 
ExitrlUclai  Handbiah  rendered  it  quite  lupeifluous.  In  Uui 
BatidbucH  Piiulus  rciUy  contributed  nucb  to  a  true  inlerpnta- 
tion  of  tbe  Gospel  narratives.  In  iSoJ  he  became  professor  ol 
theology  and  CmsisloriaSral  at  WUnburg.  Aflct  this  he  filled 
various  posts  in  south  Cerminy — school  director  at  Baabcrg 
(1807),  Nuremberg  ((S08),  Ansbsch  (iSio)— until  he  becami 


itriaiduU.  The  poemi  are  of  imponaacc  for  the  USeiy  ol 
yaantlne  art  in  the  6tfa  century.  Aibolher  pocra  (alio  [nsen^ 
tbe  Anthology)  on  the  warn  balhs  ol  Pythia  in  Bilhytu, 

BtBUOciATnv.~Ed.  of  the  poems  on  5t  Sophia,  by  I.  Btkko 
the    Bonn    Carpus   KrifUnm   kill.    byt.    (lBj7),   indudiiic  thi 

iicriptiont  of  the  church  by  Du  Carse  and  Ftanduri  uti  [■ 
P  Mirnc,  PatraUtia  rrtea,  \xmxv*  -  ">—".-»'  t«..J.ii™ 
by  C.  W.  KonUm  (1 


187s):  I 


;,  1SB9). 


!»j(^).  »^nd]   rj 
EC  alio  Moian-Gcnast.  lit  Pott  St 


PAULUI  SIACOmra,  or  WASXEraiQi,  ec  CumvBi 
£.  JvX-  Son),  the  historian  of  the  Lombaids»  bdoogfd  toanoUt 
^mbard  bmily  and  douri^cd  inihe  Sih  century.  AasiciEO 
lamed  Leupicfais  entered  Italy  in  the  train  of  Alboin  ind  rsdvri 
ands  at  or  near  Forum  Julii  (Friuli).    During  an  ini-uion  iIk 

lis  namesake,  tetumcd  to  Italy  and  rcstoral  the  ruir.ed  ianaia 
it  his  house.  The  grandson  ol  the  younger  Leup^cth  «:i 
A'amefrid,  who  hy  his  wile  Theodclinda  became  tbe  liitn  li 
Paulus.  Bom  betvecn  }»  and  715  Paulus  reccivnl  snruiIK 
ionally  good  education,  probably  at  the  court  ol  tbe  l/^cibud 
ting  Ralchis  in  Fa  via,  learning  from  a  teacher  named  fhv^  :bc 
ludimcnts  of  Greek.  It  is  probable  that  be  was  secr«i.-y  id  :ii 
Lombard  king  Dcsiderius,  the  successor  ol  Ratchii;  it  is  «niii 
Lhat  this  kinft^s  daughter  Adclper^  was  his  pupd.  Aitr; 
^detperga  had  married  Aricbis,  duke  of  BenevcnTo,  Piulji  1^ 

Lbat  he  took  refuge  at  Benlvcnto  when  Pavia  su  lakH  b; 
Hiariemagne  in  774,  but  it  is  much  more  likely  lhat  bis  rctiliui 


t  by  > 


dyti 


PAULOS  (ok 

named  Macedoi 
ofa  patrician  fit  milyofth 
uine  name  who  fcU  at  C 
(1G8)  be  was  entrusted  w 


War; 


padtyol 


Entered  a  monastery  or 

become  an  mmate  of  the  great  Benedictine  bouse  ol  Mlisie 
Cuvno,  where  he  made  the  ncquaintaace  of  CharWeiacu. 
le  consul  olthi  About  776  his  brother  Aiichis  had  been  carried  as  a  priuncU 
le  second  limi  France,  and  when  five  yean  later  tbe  Frankish  kinf  vi^id 
e  Macedoniaj  Rome,  Paulus  successfully  wrote  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  capiiit 
lad  allowed  ti      His  literary  atlainmests  attracted  the  rwtice  of  Chariimipl, 

In  7S7  he  returned  to  Italy  and  to  Monte  Cauino,  where  h'  Ijd 
ai  on  tbe  tjtb  ol  April  in  one  ol  the  yean  bc1«een  7^  i^i  ut 
itl  His  surname  Diacon  us,  or  Levita,  shows  thai  he  look  oricrt  u  1 
ir  deacon;  and  some  think  be  was  »  monk  before  (be  fall  d  -.!i 
«     Lombard  kmgdom. ; 

The  chief  work  of  Paului  is  his  HittJina  frntU  Lttf^i:ii* 

laii  with  the  Alary  ti  rhe  IjHnbardi  from  56^  to  tlir  OOjtb  d 
inj  Liutprand  in  j^^.    The  ilory  ii  told  from  the  pfial  d  <'* 


39nd  of  Juni 


irougbt  the  w 

ninition  by  the  battle  ol  Fydna.  fought  on  I 

lian  calendar)i63.    Macedonia  was  hcncelorwara  a  k, 

irince,  and  Paulus,  having  made  a  tour  through  Greece, 

assistance  ol  ten  Roman  commissioners  arranged  the  aflair 

he  country.    He  enjoyed  a  magnificcol  triumph,  which  lasin 

X  days  and  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  captive  kinj 

Kus  and  his  three  children.     He  lost  his  two  sons  by  hi 

ind  wile,  and  was  thus  left  without  a  son  to  bear  his  nsmt 

two  sons  by  his  first  wife  having  been  adopted  into  th 

lian  and  Cotntlian  gentes.     Paulus  was  censor  in  164,  ani      „,._„„  „„.  ,  ...„„„.„  ,„^  , „.^     ..„,„.  ._..„  «- — 

tt  Ihe  funeral  games  exhilritci      called  tbe  Oria  tmii  LanfolHriliaiim,  ihc  Ijbir  fetinis!'.  "* 

mce  was  acted  for  Ibe  seconi      lou  hiuoiy  of  aceundut  of  Tient.  and  the  lost  aanalicif  Binnrrf; 

^'  ipadcafnv  utc  of  Dcde,  Gregory  of  Tours  ind  ludored  w  r- 

lome  rnpccl*  he  suggests  a  comparison  with  Jotdai*' 


[0  the  back 
bone,  he  was  yet  beloved  by  the  people.  Of  the  vast  sum 
brought  by  him  into  the  Roman  treasury  from  Spain  and  Mate 
donii  he  kept  nothing  to  himself,  and  at  bis  death  his  propert; 
scarcely  suljced  to  pay  his  wife's  dowry.  As  a  general  he  was  1 
strict  disciplinarian;  as  an  augur  he  discharged  his  duties  wit! 
care  and  ciacmcss.  He  was  greatly  in  sympathy  with  Creel 
karmngandart.and  wasalriend  ol  tbe  historian  Polybius. 
f«  llutarch,  AtmUiia  Paulm:  Uvy  iliv.  I^^vi.  41;  Pdyhiu 

PAULUS,  lumamed  Sile.vtiarids  ("the  silenliary,"  one  0 
the  ushers  ajjpuintcil  to  maintain  silence  within  the  impcria 
palacr),   Gruk   poet,  contemporary  and  friend  ol  AfUlhia! 


In  tbe  e{nwfi^  >»'&  ^  ^^ 


Of  tl 


HUU 


V  c<  tht  <> 


and  was  first  printed  in  Parii  in  1514.  It  hu  been  tr^n-'.::-!  •■:. 
Eneliih.  Germain.  Frerxh  aad  Italian,  (he  Engliili  c.r-^:'* 
being  by  W.  D.  Foulkc  (Phibdelphia.  1807).  and  (he  t..nu>f> 
O.  Abel  and  R.  Jacobi  (Leiptig,  18:8),  Among  ihecdltior>.il;i 
Ijtin  Ihc  bes(  is  (hat  edi(ed  by  L.  Bcihmann  and  G.  Wj:it  ■"  n 
UnHamniU  Ccmmiai  liiibirica.    Striplam  rm*>  Juf^-rJun* 

Cog^^te  'with  'this  work  It  Paulvt'a  tihtoria  nnneM.  a  crei^u- 
lion  of  the  Brrmarium  uT  Eutmnius,  This  wai  toinpikil  bc!>irt 
766  and  771,  at  BencvmloL  The  aoiy  nin>  ihat  Piuliinl'^ 
AdclfHTga  (o  read  Eutropiui.  She  did  to.  bol  lompUin^  I's 
this  heathen  writer  said  nothing  about  ecclniauiou  aSiin  :1A 

and  added  >\x  hoaV^  thu*  brinj^ing  tile  history  duvn  I*  ^^\  i^ 
middle  ages.    It  has  bten  tiliifd  by  H    Dcoi'stn  and  pstli'^f  J 


PAUL  VERONESE 
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I^idiM  wrote  at  the  reqvnt  of  Angilnm,  bishop  of  Metz  (d.  791). 
a  history  of  the  biahon  of  Mets  to  766,  the  first  work  of.  its  kuid 
north  of  the  Alps.  This  CeUa  •ptscoponam  mettennttm  is  pub- 
lished in  Bd.  iL  of  the  MouumetUa  Cermaniae  kislcrica  ScriP' 
tores,  and  has  been  translated  into  German  (Leipzig,  1880).  He 
also  wrote  many  letters,  verses  and  epitaphs,  including  those  of 
Duke  Arichis  and  of  many  members  of  the  Carolingian  family. 
Some  of  the  letters  are  published  with  the  Histona  Langohardorum 
in  the  Monnatenta;  the  poems  and  epitaphs  edited  by  E.  DQmmler 
will  be  found  in  the  Poetae  UUtni  aevi  carolini,  Bd.  L  (Berlin, 
i88i>  Fresh  material  having  come  to  light,  a  new  edition  of  the 
poems*  (Z7>e  GedkhU  des  Paulus  Diaconus)  has  been  edited  by  Karl 
Neff  (Munich,  1908).  While  in  France  Pkulus  was  requested  by 
Charlem^ne  to  compile  a  collection  of  homilies.  He  executed 
this  after  nis  return  to  Monte  Cassino,  and  it  was  largely  used  in 
the  Frankish  churches.  A  life  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  has  also 
been  attributed  to  him. 

See  C.  Cipolla,  Note  hiUiografiche  circa  Podierna  conditions  degli 
stndi  critici  sul  testo  delle  ofere  di  Paolo  Diacono  (Venice,  1901); 
the  Atti  e  memorie  del  congresso  siorico  tenuto  in  Cioidale  (Udine, 
1900):  F.  Dahn,  Langobardiuke  Studien,  Bd.  L  (Leipzig,  1876); 
W.  Wattenbach,  DeutscUands.  Cesckicklsqudlen,  Bd.  L  (Berlin, 
1904);  A.  Hauck,  KirchengesckichU  Deulunlands,  Bd.  iL  (Leipzig, 
1898):  P.  del  Giudice.  Studi  di  storia  e  diriUo  (Milanr  1889);  and 
U.  Balzani,  Le  Cronache  italiane  nd  medio  evo  (Milan,  1884). 

PAUL  VERONESE  (i 528-1 588),  the  name  ordinarily  given  to 
Paolo  Caliari,  or  Cagliari,  the  latest  of  the  great  cycle  of  pdntera 
of  the  Venetian  school,  who  was  born  in  Verona  in  1 528  according 
to  Zanetti  and  others,  or  in  1532  according  to  Ridolfi.  His 
father,  Gabriele  Caliari,  a  sculptor,  b^an  to  train  Paolo  to  his 
own  profession.  The  boy,  however,  showed  more  propensity 
to  painting,  and  was  therefore  transferred  to  his  unde,  the 
painter  Antonio  Badile,  whose  daughter  he  eventually  married. 
According  to  Vasari,  he  was  the  pupil  of  Giovanni  C^otto,  a 
painter  proficient  in  architecture  and  perspective;  this 
statement  remains  unconfirmed.  Paolo,  in  his  early  years, 
applied  himself  to  copying  from  the  engravings  of  Albert  DOrer 
and  the  drawings  of  Parmigiano.  He  did  some  work  in  Verona, 
but  found  there  little  outlet  for  his  abilities,  the  field  being 
pretty  well  occupied  by  Ligozzi,  Battista  dal  Moro,  Paolo 
Farinato,  Domenico  Ricdo,  Brusasord  and  other  artists. 
Cardinal  Ercole  Gonzaga  took  him,  when  barely  twenty  years  of 
age,  to  Mantua,  along  with  the  three  last-named  painters,  to 
execute  in  the  cathedral  a  picture  of  the  "  Temptation  of  St 
Anthony  ";  here  (kalian  was  considered  to  excel  his  competitors. 
Returning  to  Verona,  he  found  himself- exposed  to  some  envy  and 
ill-wilL  Hence  he  formed  an  artistic  partnership  with  Battista 
Zelotti,  and  they  painted  together  in  the  territories  of  Vicenza 
and  Treviso.  Finally  Paolo  went  on  to  Venice.  In  this  dty  his 
first  pictures  were  executed,  in  1555,  in  the  sacristy  and  church 
of  S.  Sebastiano,  an  unde  of  his  being  prior  of  the  monastery. 
The  subjects  on  the  vaulting  are  taken  from  the  history  of 
Esther;  and  these  exdted  so  much  admiration  that  henceforward 
Caliari,  aged  about  twenty-eight,  ranked  almost  on  a  par  with 
Tintoretto,  aged  about  forty-five,  or  With  Titian,  who  was  in  his 
eightieth  year.  Besides  the  Esther  subjects,  these  building 
contain  his  pictures  of  the  "  Baptism  of  Christ,"  the  "  Martyrdom 
of  St  Marcus  and  St  MarcelHnus,"  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Sebas- 
tian," &c  As  regards  this  last-named  work,  dating  towards 
^S^ip  Ihcre  u  a  vague  tradition  that  Caliari  painted  it  when  he 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  monastery.  He  entered  into  a  competi- 
tion for  painting  the  ceiling  of  the  library  of  St  Mark,  and  not 
only  obtained  the  commission  but  executed  it  with  so  much 
power  that  his  very  rivals  voted  him  the  golden  chain  which  had 
been  tendered  as  an  honorary  distinction.  At  one  time  he 
returned  to  Verona,  and  painted  the  "  Banquet  in  the  House  ol 
Simon  the  Pharisee,  with  Jesus  and  Mary  Magdalene  " — ^a 
picture  now  in  Turin.  In  1560,  however,  he  was  in  Venice 
again,  working  partly  in  the  S.  Sebastiano  buildings  and  partly 
in  the  ducal  palace.  He  visited  Rome  in  1563,  in  the  suite  of 
Girolamo  Grimani,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  and  studied  the 
works  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo,  and  especially  the  antique. 
Returning  to  Vem'ce,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  commissions. 
He  was  compelled  to  decline  an  invitation  from  Philip  IL  to  go 
to  Spain  land  assist  in  decorating  the  Escorial.  One  of  his 
pictures  of  this  period  is  the  famous  "  Vem'ce.  Queen  of  the 
Sea,"  in  the  ducal  palace.    He  died  in  Venice^  00  the  aotb  (or 


perhaps  19th)  of  ApriI-1588,  and  was  1)aried  in  the  church  of 
S.  Sebastiano,  a  Qionument  being  set  up  to  him  there  by  his  two 
sons,  Gabriele  and  Cario,  and  his  brother,  Benedetto,  all  of  them 
painters. 

Beyond  his  magnificent  performances  as  a  pdnter,  the  known 
inddents  in  the  life  of  Paul  Veronese  are  very  few.  He  was 
honoured  and  loved,  being  kind,  amiable,  generous  and  an 
excellent  father.  His  person  is  well  known  from  the  portraits 
left  by  himself  and  others:  he  was  a  dark  man,  rather  good- 
looking  than  otherwise,  somewhat  bald  in  early  middle  age,  and 
with  nothing  to  mark  an  exceptional  energy  or  turn  of  character 
In  his  works  the  first  quality  which  strikes  one  is  their  palatial 
splendour.  The  pictorial  inspiration  is  entirely  that  of  the 
piercing  and  comprehens've  eye  and  the  magical  hand — ^not  of 
the  mind.  The  human  form  and  face  are  given  with  decorous 
comeliness,  often  with  beauty;  but  of  individual  apposite 
expression  there  is  next  to  none.  In  fact,  Paolo  Veronese  is 
pre-eminently  a  painter  working  pictorially,  and  in  no  wise 
amenable  to  a  literary  or  rationalizing  standard.  He  enjoys 
a  ught  much  as  Ariosto  enjoys  a  story,  and  displays  it  in  form 
and  colour  with  a  zest  like  that  of  Ariosto  for  langiiage  and 
verse.  He  was  supreme  in  representing,  without  huddling  or 
confusion,  numerous  figures  in  a  luminous  and  diflfused  atmo- 
sphere, while  in  richness  of  draperies  and  transparency  of  shadows 
he  surpassed  all  the  other  Venetians  or  Italians.  In  gifts  of  this 
kind  Rubens  alone  could  be  pitted  against  him.  In  the  modera- 
tion of  art  combined  with  its  profusion  he  far  excelled  Rubens; 
for,  dazzling  ai  is  the  first  impression  of  a  great  work  by  Veronese, 
there  is  in  it,  in  reality,  as  much  of  soberness  and  serenity  as  of 
exuberance.  By  variety  and  apposition  he  produces  a  most 
brilliant  effect  of  colour;  and  yet  his  hues  are  sddom  bright. 
He  hoards  his  primary  tints  and  his  high  lights.  He  very  rarely 
produced  small  pictures:  the  spadous  was  his  element. 

Of  all  Veronese's  paintings  the  one  which  has  obtained  the 
greatest  world-wide  celebrity  is  the  vast  "  Marriage- at  Cana," 
now  in  the  Louvre.  It  contains  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
figures  or  heads — those  in  the  foreground  being  larger  than  life. 
Several  of  them  are  portraits.  Among  the  personages  spedfied 
(some  of  them  probably  without  suffident  reason)  are  the  Mar- 
quis del  Vasto,  (^een  Eleanor  of  France,  Francis  L,  Queen  Mary 
of  England,  Sultan  Soleyman  L,  Vittoria  C^lonna,  Charles  V., 
Tintoretto,  Titian,  the  dder  Bassano,  Benedetto  Caliari  and 
Paolo  Veronese  himself  (the  figure  playing  the  viol).  It  is 
impossible  to  look  bt  this  picture  without  astonishment.  The 
only  point  of  view  from  which  it  fails  is  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment narrative;  for  there  is  no  relation  between  the  Galilean 
wfdding  and  Veronese's  court-banquet.  This  stupendous  per- 
formance was  executed  for  the  refectory  of  the  monastery  of 
S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  in  Venice,  the  contract  for  it  being  signed 
in  June  1562  and  the  picture  completed  in  September  1563. 
Its  price  was  324  ^ver  ducats  (»£i6o),  along  with  the  artist's 
living  expenses  and  a  tun  of  wine.  There  are  five  other  great 
banquet-pictures  by  Caliari,  only  inferior  in  scale  and  excellence 
to  this  of  Cana.  One  of  them  is  also  in  the  L  "^uvre,  a  **  Feast 
in  the  House  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,"  painted  towards  1 570-1 575 
for  the  refectory  of  the  Scrvitcs  in  Venice.  A  different  version 
of  the  same  theme  is  in  the  Brera  Gallery  of  Milan.  '*  The  Feast 
of  Simon  the  Leper"  (1570)  was  done  for  the  refectory  of  the 
monks  of  St  Sebastian,  and  the  "  F^ast  of  Levi "  (St  Matthew) 
(1573),  now  in  the  Venetian  academy,  for  the  refectory  of  the 
monks  oi  St  John  and  St  Paul.  In  each  instance  the  price 
barely  exceeded  the  cost  of  the  materials.  The  Louvre  contains 
ten  other  specimens  of  Veronese,  notably  the  "  Susanna  and 
the  Elders "  and  the  "  Supper  at  Emmaus."  In  the  National 
Gallery,  London,  are  ten  examples.  The  most  beautiful  is 
"  St  Helena's  Vision  of  the  Cross,''  founded  upon  an  engraving 
by  Marcantonio  after  a  drawing  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Raphael.  Far  more  famous  than  this  is  the  "  Family  of  Darius 
at  the  Feet  of  Alexander  the  Great  after  the  Battle  of  Issus"— 
the  captives  having  mbtaken  Hephaestion  for  Alexander.  It 
was  bought  for  £13,560,  and  has  even  been  termed  (very  un- 
reasonably) the  most  celebrated  of  all  Veronese's  works. .  The 
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principal  figures  are  portraits  of  the  Pisani  family.  It  is  said 
that  Caliari  was  accidentally  detained  at  the  Pisani  villa  at  Este, 
and  there  painted  this  work,  and,  on  quitting,  told  the  family 
that  he  had  left  behind  him  an  equivalent  for  his  courteous 
entertainment.  Another  picture  in  the  National  Galley, 
**  Europa  and  the  Bull,"  is  a  study  for  the  large  painting  in  the 
imperial  gallery  of  Vienna,  and  resembles  one  in  the  ducal  palace 
of  Venice.  The  Venetian  academy  contains  fourteen  woiics  by 
Veronese.  One  of  the  finest  is  a  comparatively  small  picture 
of  the  Battle  of  Lcpanto,  with  Christ  in  heaven  pouring  light 
upon  the  Christian  fleet  and  darkness  on  the  Turkish.  In  the 
Uffizi  Gallery  of  Florence  are  two  specimens  of  exceptional 
beauty— the  "  Annunciation  "  and  "  Esther  Presenting  herself 
to  Ahasuerus"  ;  for  delicacy  and  charm  thb  latter  work  yields 
to  nothing  that  the  master  produced.  In  Verona  "  St  George 
and  St  Julian,"  in  Brescia  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Afra,"  and  in 
Padua  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Justina"  are  works  of  leading 
renown.  Celebrated  frescoes  by  Caliari  are  in  four  villas 
near  Venice,  more  especially  the  Villa  Masiera.  His  drawings 
are  very  fine,  and  he  took  pleasure  at  times  in  engraving  on 
copper. 

The  brother  and  sons  of  Paolo  already  mentioned/  and  Battista 
Zelotti,  were  his  principal  assistants  and  followers.  Benedetto 
Caliari,  the  brother,  who  was  about  ten  years  yoimger  than 
Paolo,  is  reputed  to  have  had  a  very  large  share  in  the  architec- 
tural backgrounds  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  Paolo's 
compositions.  If  this  is  not  overstated,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
a  substantial  share  in  Paolo's  fame  accrues  to  Benedetto;  for 
not  only  are  the  backgrounds  admirably  schemed  and  limned, 
but  they  govern  to  a  large  extent  the  invention  and  distribution 
of  the  groups.  Of  the  two  sons  Carlo  (or  Carletto),  the  younger, 
is  the  better  known.  He  was  bom  in  1570,  and  was  sent  to 
study  under  Bassano.  He  produced  various  noticeable  works, 
and  died  young  in  1596.  Gabriele,  bom  in  1568,  attended,  after 
Carlo's  death,  almost  entirely  to  commercial  affairs;  his  works 
in  painting  are  rare.    All  three  were  occupied  after  the  death  of 

Paolo  in  finishing  his  pictures  left  uncompleted. 

See  Ridolfi,  Le  Meraxiglie  dell'  arte.  Sec;  Dal  Pozzo,  Vite  de* 
pittori  veronesi,  &c.;  Zanctti,  Delia  Pittura  venetiana,  &c.:  and 
Lanzi ;  also,  among  recent  works,  the  biccraphies  'by  C.  Yriarte 
(1888);  F.  H.  Mcisncr  (1^7);  and  Mrs  Arthur  Bell  (iS^)- 

(W.  M.  R.) 

PAUtfOTU,  TuAMOTU,  or  Low  Aschipelago,  a  broad  belt 
of  78  atolls  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to  France,  between 
14*  and  24°  S.,  and  131*  and  149*  W.  They  trend  in  irregular 
lines  in  a  north-west  and  south-west  direction,  the  major  axis  of 
the  group  extending  over  1300  m.  The  largest  atoU,  Rangiroa, 
with  a  lagoon  45  m.  long  by  15  wide,  is  made  up  of  twenty  islets. 
Fakarava,  the  next  in  size,  consists  of  fifteen  islets,  and  its  oblong 
lagoon  affords  the  best  anchorage  in  the  group.  Hau  has  fifty 
islets,  and  its  lagoon  is  dangerously  studded  with  coral.  The 
symmetrically  placed  eleven  islets  of  Anaa  suggested  to  Captain 
Cook  the  name  of  Chain  Island.  Heavy  storms  sometimes 
greatly  alter  the  form  of  the  atolls.  The  first  discovery  of  part 
of  the  archipelago  was  made  by  the  Spaniard  Pedro  Fernandez 
Quiros  in  1606.  Many  navigators  subsequently  discovered  or 
rediscovered  various  parts  of  the  group — among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Jacob  Lemaire  and  Wiilem  Schouten  (1616),  John 
Byron  (1765),  Philip  Carteret  (1767),  Louis  Antoine  de  Bougain- 
ville (1768),  Captain  James  Cook  (1769),  Lieutenant  Bligh  (1793), 
Capuin  Wilson  of  the  "  Duff-"  (1797),  Otto  von  Kotsebue  (181 5 
and  1824),  Fabian  Gottlieb  von  Bellingshausen  (18 19-1820)  and 
Charles  Wilkes  (1839)  who  made  a  detailed  survey  of  the  islands. 
As  a  result  almost  all  the  islands  bear  alternative  names. 
The  dates  given  are  those  of  first  discovery.  In  the  north-west 
part  of  the  chain  are  Rangiroa  (Vliegen,  Deans  or  Nairsa,  this 
part  of  the  group  bearing  the  name  of  the  Palliser  Islands); 
Fakarava  (Witgcnstein,  1819),  the  seat  of  the  French  resident; 
Anaa  (Chain,  1769),  Makemo  (Makima,  Phillips,  Kutusov,  1803), 
Hau  (Hao,  Harp,  Bow,  1768).  North  and  east  of  these  are 
Minihi  (Oahc,  Watcrlandt,  1616),  Tikci  (Romanzov,  1815),  the 
Vii>appointmcnt  group  (176$)  of  which  Napuka  is  the  chief 
isLiDd,   PuJcapuka   (Hcnuake,  Uondcn,  Do^,  \(k\(k^,  ^SwU^Va. 


(Barclay  de  ToUy,  1820),  AngaUu  (Ahangatu,  Arakchev,  1S20), 
Akahaina  (Fakaina,  Predpriatie,  1824),  Tatakoto  (Nuctssui, 
Egmont,  Gierke,  x 774)1  Pukaruha  (Serle.  1797)-  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  archipelago  are  Hercheretui  (Bligh,  Santabk),  1606), 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  group  (1767),  TemaUngi  (Bligfa  Ugoor 
1792),  Mamroa  (Braburgh,  Matilda,  1767),  the  Actaeoo  cr 
Amphitrite  group  (discovered  by  the  Tahitian  trading  \-r»d 
"Amphitrite"  in  1833),  Marutea  (Lord  Hood,  1791),  and  the 
Gambler  or  Mangareva  group  (1797),  of  which  SXingircvi 
(Gambler,  Peard)  is  the  chief  member.  To  the  south  a|!xr.  arc: 
Pitcalm  (^.r.).  Dude,  knd  a  few  other  islets,  which  are  Brituh 
and  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Paumotu  Archiprbgo.  The 
Gambler  Islands  are  a  cluster  of  four  larger  and  many  snJ.cr 
volcanic  islets,  enclosed  in  one  wide  reef.  The  wooded  aags  of 
Mangareva,  the  largest  islet,  5  m.  in  length,  rise  to  a  hefpht  of 
13 1 5  ft.  and  are  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation,  quite  Tahiii^a 
in  character;  but,  as  in  the  other  Paumotus,  there  is  a  devth  ol 
animal  life. 

The  climate  of  the  islands  Is  healthy,  and  they  lave  1  Vymtt 
mean  temperature  than  Tahitu  The  easteriy  trade  winds 
prevail.  Rain  and  fogs  occur  even  during  the  dry  season.  Tae 
stormy  season  lasts  from  November  to  March,  when  devastitir.^ 
hurricanes  are  not  uncommon  and  a  south-westerly  swell  renders 
the  western  shores  dangerous.  Plants  and  animals  are  scantil/ 
represented.  Coco-nut  palms  and  the  pandanus  thrive  c: 
many  of  the  islets,  and  the  bread-fruit,  banana,  pinei;^ 
water-melon  and  yam  have  been  introduced  from  Tahiti  into  tk 
wcstem  islands.  Mamnuds  are  represented  by  a  few  ni>; 
among  land-birds  parakeets,  thrushes  and  doves  are  noticeable; 
and  of  reptiles  there  are  only  lizards.  Insects  are  scarce.  But 
the  sea  and  lagoons  teem  with  turtle,  fish,  molluscs,  crustaKxts 
and  zoophytes.  Coral  is  luxuriant  everywhere.  From  the 
abundance  of  pearl  oysters  the  archipdago  gets  its  traders'  jlisa 
of  Pearl  Islands. 

The  Paumotus  are  sparsely  inhabited  by  a  fine  strong  race  of 
Polynesians)  more  muscular  and  mostly  darker-skinned  than 
that  inhabiting  TahitL  In  the  west  considerable  intenntxtcre 
with  other  races  has  taken  place.  In  physique,  language.  rcUgioa 
and  customs  the  Gambler  Islanders  closely  resemble  the  Raro- 
tongans.  The  pearl  fisheries  in  the  rocky  and  surf  vatrrs 
are  a  source  of  revenue,  the  pearls  being  sold  in  Tahiti.  The 
best  harbour  of  the  group  is  that  of  Fakarava,  which,  tosctter 
with  Mangareva,  is  open  to  trade. 

The  land  area  of  the  entire  group  h  about  330  sq.  n*..,  ar^d 
the  population  is  about  6000.  The  group  passed  under  the 
protection  of  France  in  1844,  and  was  annexed  in  iSii, 
forming  part  of  the  dependency  of  Tahiti. 

PAUNCEFOTE.  JUUAN  PAUNCEFOTE,  iST  Baios  (iS:S- 
1902),  English  diplomatist,  third  son  of  RolMrrt  Pauixcfoie  cf 
Preston  Court,  Gloucestershire,  was  bom  on  the  i3thof  Septer.- 
ber  1828.  He  was  educated  at  Marlborough,  Paris  and  Gecev^ 
and  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1852.  He  was  for  1 
short  time  secretary  to  Sir  William  Molesworth,  secreury  for 
the  colonies,  and  in  1862  went  out  to  Hong-Kong,  where  he  »is 
made  attorney-general  (1865)  and  then  chief  justice  of  ibe 
supreme  courL  He  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  Leevird 
Islands  in  1873,  and,  returning  to  England  in  the  next  year, 
became  one  of  the  legal  advisers  to  the  colonial  office.  T*o 
years  later  he  received  a  similar  appointment  in  the  fcre\'n 
ofiice,  and  in  1882  was  made  permanent  under-sccretary  of  s::::e 
for  foreign  affairs.  In  1885  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  de 
Suez  Canal  international  commisdon,  and  received  the  G.C.MG. 
and  the  K.C.B.  Lord  Salisbury  departed  from  precedent  i~ 
choosing  him  to  succeed  Sir  Lionel  Sackville-West  as  Brii;  ri 
minister  at  Washington  in  1889,  but  the  event  showed  that  t  is 
knowledge  of  international  law  made  up  for  any  lack  of  tbe 
ordinary  diplomatic  training.  He  did  much  during  his  tcric  ol 
office  to  maintain  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries 
especially  during  the  Venezuelan  crisis.  The  Bering  Sea  fi^htry 
dispute  (1890-1892)  was  successfully  negotiated  by  hire:  ^<c 
arranged  a  draft  treaty  for  Anglo-American  arbitratioo,  «hK~!i 
^«&«  however,  quashed  by  the .  Senate;  and  cirried  throufb 
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tbenvtaloDoftbeCUyton-DiilwcrTralyonlheiubj'eclorihe  Jcniulcni,'  and  lo  the  hanli  of  Ihe  river  fordan.    In  Egypt 

PaaimaOuuL   In  i8^j  the  British  ninitier  at  WaihlngianMu  he  had  seen  the  pynmidt  and  had  heard  Ihc  music  of  the  vocal 

ni)ed  10  the  nnk  of  inbusador,  and  Sir  Julian  TiunccfDIr  Mcmnon,  whiJe  al  the  temple  of  Ammon  he  had  been  shown  the 

became  the  doyen  of  the  diplomatic  corpi.    He  died  on  Ihe  hymn  once  sent  la  that  ahrinc  by  Plndai.    He  bad  taken  note 

>6th  of  May  tga2  at  Waihington.    Me  had  been  nide  Baion  o[  the  fortifications  of  Rhodes  and  Byianlium.  bad  visited 

Pauncefote  of  Piesloo  in  i»w  in  recognition  of  his  services  al  Theisaly,  and  bad  gated  on  the  rivulet  of  "  blue  water  "  bciide 

the  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague,  and  he  wasamemberof  the paasoi  Thermopylae.   In  Macedonia  he  had  almost  certainly 

Ibe  Court  of  Aihiliation  irhidi  resulted  from  the  conference.  viewed  the  tndilional  tomb  of  Orpheus,  while  in  Epirua  he  wai 

PAUPBRISIf  (Lat.  panfer,  poor),  >  term  meaning,  generally  familiar  with  Ihe  oracukr  oak  o(  D    '  - 

Ihe  slate  of  being  poor,  poverty;  but  io  English  usage  particu-  of  A  '  ~ '  " 

larly  the  condition  of  being  t,  "  pauper,"  i.e.  in  receipt  of  relief  aomi 

administered  under  ihe  poor  law.    Id  Ibit  aenie  the  word  [>  Ron 
to  be  diitinguiihed  from  "  poverty."    A  penoD  lo  be  relieved        His  Dtscrifliim  ef  Grttce  {n/K^an  r%  'EXXitoi)  lakes  Ihe 

under  Ihe  poor  law  must  be  a  deitiiuie  penon,  and  tbe  moment  form  of  a  tour  in  the  Feloponoetut  and  in  pan  of  ooilhera 

be  has  been  relieved  he  becomes  a  pauper,  and  as  such  incur*  Greece.    It  is  divided  into  ten  books:  (i.)'Altica  and  Megar*; 

cctlain  civil  disabililics.    Statistics  dealing  irith  Ihe  stale  111  (ii.)  Argob's,  including  Mycenae.  Tiryns  and  Epidaunis;  (iii.) 

pauperism  in  Ibis  sense  convey  not  the  amount  of  destitution  Laconia;  (iv,)  Mesierus;  (v.)  and  (vi.)  Elis,  ilKliuling  Olympia; 

actually  prevalent,  but  tbe  particular!  of  people  in  receipt  of  (vii.)  Achaea;  (viiL)  Arcadia;  (ii.)  Boeolia,  and  (i.)  Pbods, 

poor  law  relief.  including  Delphi. 

PAU5AHIA8  (sth  century  B.C.],  Spartan  regent  and  com-        Book  i.  was  wrilien  after  Herodea  Atticus  bad  built  tfas 

mander,  of  the  Agiad  family,  ion  ol  Cleombrotus  and  nephew  of  Athenian  Sladium  (A.n.  e.  143),  but  before  he  had  built  the 

Leonidaa,  the  bem  of  Thermopylae.    Upon  the  death  ol  the  Odeum  (c.  160-161).  There  is  ressonlobelirvelhat  tfaisbookwas 

Ultet  in  483  B.C.  his  son  Fieutlrcbus  became  king,  but  as  hewai  published  lome  years  before  Ihe  rest.   The  statement  in  book  v. 

Hill  a  minor  the  regency  devolved  fint  on  Leonldas'a  brolber  (1,  a),  that  ii7ycarshadelapKd  since  the  reatoralionolCoiin 

aeombrotus,  andafLerhisdoaihin479  0n  Pausanias.    He  Snt  f      -  -•     ■         ....  ... 

distinttuished  himself  as  commander  of  the  coinbined  Creek  1 

forces  in  the  viciory  of  Plaiaea.    In  4jB  he  was  appointed  1 

admiral  of  Ihe  Greek  Hcet.  and  aucceeded  in  reducing  the  greater  i 

part  of  Cyprus,  the  st^legic  key  of  the  Levant,  and  in  capturing  j 

fiyianlium  from  the  Persians,  thus  securing  the  command  of  about  ijo.    He  mentions  Iti 

the  Bosporus,  and  of  Ihe  route  by  which  Darius  had  invaded  the  Moors,  and  of  Marcus  1 

Europe.    But  he  entered  into  treacherous  negotiations  with  tbe  against  tbe  Germans  (viii.  , 

Persian  king,  and  his  adoption  ol  Oriental  dress  and  customs,  records  is  ihe  incursion  of  If 

and  his  haughty  bebiviour  lo  Ihe  Greeks  under  his  command,  (aJ).  c.  ij6;  i.  34,  j).    Book  I. 

roused  iheir  resentment  and  sus  "  '       '       ~ 

Pjusanias  was  recalled  by  the  < 

on  Ihe  main  charge  nf  Medism,  was  not  again  sent  out  in  any        The  work  has  no  formal  preface  or  conclusion.    It  suddenly 

official   position.     He   returned  to   Byzantium,  nevertheless,  begins  with  the  promonloty  of  Sunium,  tbe  first  point  in  Attica 

Settos  also.    He  was  dislodged  from  bolb  by  the  Athenians,  Minor,  and  it  ends  abruplly  with  an  anecdote  of  a  blind  man 

lo  whom  Ibe  allies  had  Iransfeued  from  Sparta  tbe  naval  of  Naupactus.    Tbe  author's  general  aim  may  be  inferred  from 

hegemony.    For  some  time  he  lived  al  Ceonae  in  tbe  Troad,  his  uying  at  the  close  of  his  account  of  Alhens  and  Allies: 

(irrying  on  negotiations  with  JCeries,  but  was  again  recalled  "  Such  (in  my  opinion)  are  the  nujif  /amaui  of  the  Athenian 

schemes  were  almost  matured,  the  evidence  of  a  conGdenrial  from  tbe  QutscI  al  selecting  the  really  noiablt  '*  f i.  30,  j).    Il  is 

slave  led  lo  the  discovery  of  his  plot  by  the  ephare.    He  Red  10  possibly  in  the  hope  of  giving  variety  and  interest  to  the  topo- 

the  sanctuary  of  Athens  Cbaldoccus  on  the  SpanoJi  Acropolis:  graphical  details  of  Athens  that  the  author  intenpeiies  them 

there  he  was  immured,  and  when  ttarvalion  aAd  eiposure  had  with  lengthy  historical  disquisitions;  but  Ihe  result  is  that  Ihe 

against  religion  the  stale  subsequently  expiated  by  the  burial  on  to  the  "  topography,"  on  which  the  author  is  now  a  primary 

of  his  body  al  the  spot  where  he  died  and  the  dedication  of  Iwo  nnthoriiy.    In  the  subsequent  books  lie  introduces  two  improve- 

bronte  statues.    To  (ommemoraie  Leonidaa  and  Pausaniai  a  ments.    Hisacrountof  each  imporiant  city  begins  with  a  sketch 

yearly  festival  was  held,  al  which  speeches  were  made  eiloUing  of  its  hislory:  and,  in  his  subsequent  descriptions,  he  adiqils  a 

their  victories;  this  was  still  celebrated  when  Ihe  geographer  siridly  topographical  order.    He  take*  the  nearest  road  from 

iii.  i4l-    The  date  of  the  regent's  death  probably  falls  in  47'  or  e.g.  Ihe  market  place,  and  describes  [a  succession  ibe  several 

4;o,  though  some  assign  it  to  a  later  dale  on  a  very  donbtful  slteelsradiatingfram  that  centre.    Similarly,  in  the  sutjounding 

statement  of  Justin  (ii.  i)  Ihat  Pausanias  held  Byzantium  for  district,  he  follows  tbe  principal  roads  in  succession,  reluming 

seven  year*.  tn  tbe  capital  In  each  case,  until,  al  the  end  of  the  last  road,  he 

ii!''i8*  Di<j3o™Tsi^s'iii'''3S^7™  i"'cJJi5'i^u"Nep3;  '"PPlin  "»  "ith  a  few  gUmpses  into  the  diily  life  of  the  inbabi- 

lutiinii.  n.  ii.  1.5:  Pausanias  iii,  4.14.  IJlPolyaenus  tants.    He  is  constantly  describing  (CTemonial  riles  or  super- 

vi.-viii,i_Athenaeus  m.  SJfE.  i36A:  slitiou*  ciutoms.     He  frequently  introduces  natrativea  from 

.  II.  An,t,^,  11-.0.  ..:  N.  HaoJre.  „^  j^^^^  ^j  ^^^        ^^^  ^,  l^.^^^^  ^j  folk-lore;  and  il  is  nnlv 

PADSAHIAB.  Greek  traveller  and  geogrtpbec  of  the  snd  *r^  JT^rr'n'!;,"'- "J"  ^'*""l™"''  "  mentioned  by  losephus, 

century  *,D..  lived  in  the  limes  of  Hulrian,  Antoninus  Pi«*  and  iJ.  ,,^.''  A;ien    ,l!rdauEhie?'o?'lJi.i,  iillll  Ad"[i«  -S 

Marcus  Aurelius.    He  was  probably  a  native  of  Lydia,  and  was  lar|e  ihiplaids  of  pnjvivoiii  lo  Rome  during  the  ^r«t  lamine  in 

possibly  born  al  Magnewa  ad  Sipylum;  he  was  certainly  inter-  'he  lime  o(  ClaudLui  Ia.d.  44-48).     Her  tomb  i>  idemiliid  by 

esled  in  Pergamum  and  familiar  with  Ihe  western  coast  of  Asia  "^I^T^w'thToa™!^  n*!!  "  o"i^hoU'' '(-"'S^'iu  iL 

Minor;  but  his  travels  eiiended  [ar  beyond  the  Umits  of  Ionia.  jUiitlini  YMti,  yi  t^  ,  a.  ."' u 

Before  visiting  Greece  be  bad  been  to  Anliocb,  Joppa  aitd  PWeitaH,  i.  101.' 
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rarely  that  he  allows  us  to  see  something  of  the  scenery.  But, 
happily,  he  notices  the  pine-trees  on  the  sandy  coast  of  Elis,  the 
deer  and  the  wild  boars  in  the  oak-woods  of  PhelloS,  and  the 
crows  amid  the  giant  oak-trees  of  Alalcomenae.  He  tells  us 
that  "  there  is  no  fairer  river  than  the  Ladon,"  "  no  reeds  grow 
so  tall  as  those  in  the  Boeotian  Asopus/'  and  the  rain  that 
deluges  the  fallow  plain  of  Mantinea  vanishes  into  a  chasm  to 
rise  again  elsewhere.  It  is  mainly  in  the  last  three  books  that 
he  touches  on  the  products  of  nature,  the  wild  strawberries 
of  Helicon,  the  date-palms  of  Aulis,  and  the  olive^tt  of  Tlthorea, 
as  well  as  the  bustards  of  Phods,  the  tortoises  of  Arcadia  and 
the  "  white  blackbirds  "  of  Cyllene.  He  is  rather  reticent  as  to 
the  character  of  the  roads,  but  he  records,  with  the  gratitude  of 
a  traveller,  the  fact  that  the  narrow  and  perilous  cornice  of  the 
Scironian  way  along  the  coast  of  Megara  had  been  made  w'der 
and  safer  by  Hadrian.  He  is  inspired  by  a  patriotic  interest 
in  the  ancient  glories  of  Greece,  recognizing  in  Athens  all  that 
was  best  in  the  old  Greek  life,  and  lamenting  the  ruin  that  had 
befallen  the  land  on  the  fatal  field  of  Chaeronea.  He  is  most  at 
home  in  describing  the  religious  art  and  architecture  of  Olympia 
and  of  Delphi;  but,  even  in  the  most  secluded  regions  of  Greece, 
be  is  fascinated  by  all  kinds  of  quaint  and  primitive  images  of 
the  gods,  by  holy  relics  and  many  other  sacred  and  mysterious 
things.  He  is  interested  in  visiting  the  battlefields  of  Marathon 
and  Plataea,  and  in  viewing  the  Athenian  trophy  on  the  island 
of  Salamis,  the  grave  of  Demosthenes  at  Calauria,  of  Leonidas 
at  Sparta,  of  Epaminondas  at  Mantinea,  and  the  colossal  lion 
guarding  the  tomb  of  the  Thebans  on  the  Boeotian  plain.  At 
Thebes  itself  he  views  the  shields  of  those  who  died  at  Leuctra, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Pindar;  the  statues  of  Hesiod  and 
Arion,  of  Thamyris  and  Orpheus,  in  the  grove  of  the  Muses  on 
Helicon;  the  portrait  of  Corinna  at  Tanagra,  and  of  Polybius  in 
the  cities  of  Arcadia.  At  Olympia  he  takes  note  of  the  ancient 
quoit  of  Iphitus  inscribed  with  the  terms  of  the  Olympic  truce, 
the  tablets  recording  treaties  between  Athens  and  other  Grecian 
states,  the  .memorials  of  the  victories  of  the  Greeks  at  Plataea, 
of  the  Spartans  at  Tanagra.  of  the  Messenians  at  Naupactus, 
and  even  those  of  Philip  at  Chaeronea  and  of  Mummius  at 
Corinth.  At  Delphi,  as  he  climbs  the  sacred  way  to  the  shrine 
of  Apollo,  he  marks  the  trophies  of  the  victories  of  the  Athenians 
at  Marathon  and  on  the  Eurymedon,  of  the  united  Greeks  at 
Artemisium,  Salamis  and  Plataea,  of  the  Spartans  at  Aegos- 
potami,  of  the  Thebans  at  Leuctra,  and  the  shields  dedicated 
in  memory  of  the  repulse  and  defeat  of  the  Gauls  at  Delphi 
itself.  At  Athens,  he  sees  pictures  of  historic  battles,  portraits 
of  famous  pools,  orators,  statesmen  and  philosophers,  and 
inscriptions  recording  the  laws  of  Solon;  on  the  Acropolis,  the 
trophy  of  the  Persian  wars,  the  great  bronze  statue  of  Athena; 
at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  the  Peiraeus,  the  grave  of 
Themistocles;  and,  outside  the  city,  the  monuments  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton,  of  Clci&thencs  and  Pericles,  of  Conon  and 
Timotheus,  and  of  all  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  battle,  except 
the  heroes  of  Marathon,."  for  these,  as  a  meed  of  valoiur,  were 
buried  on  the  field." 

In  the  toF>ographical  part  of  his  work,  he  is  fond  of  digressions 
on  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  signs  that  herald  the  approach 
of  an  earthquake,  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  the  ice-bound  seas 
of  the  north,  and  the  noonday  sun  which  at  the  summer  solstice 
casts  no  shadow  at  Syene.  While  he  never  doubts  the  existence 
of  the  gods  and  heroes,  he  sometimes  criticizes  the  myths  and 
legends  relating  to  them.  His  main  interest  is  in  the  manumenls 
of  ancient  art,  and  he  prefers  the  works  of  the  5lh  and  4th 
centuries  B.C.  to  those  of  later  times.  At  Delphi  he  admires 
the  pictures  of  Polygnotus,  closing  the  seven  chapters  of  his 
minute  description  with  the  appreciative  phrase:  **  so  varied 
and  beautiful  is  the  painting  of  the  Thasian  artist "  (x.  31,  2). 
In  sculpture  his  taste  is  no  less  severe.  Even  in  the  "  uncouth  " 
work  of  Daedalus,  he  recognizes  "  a  touch  of  the  divine " 
(it.  4,  5).    In  architecture,  he  admires  the  prehistoric  walls  of 


Tiryns,  and  the  "  Treasury  of  Minyas,"  the  Athenian  Propylaea, 

the  theatre  of  Epidaurus,  the  lempks  ol  Bassae  ;wvd  Tc%e^,  the  .  p^,.,v«^^    ^JT  Lwrpicia  >  vww.  «rc  c 

wails  0/  Messene,  the  Odeum  at  PaVrae,  as  mcU  a&  v\xt\»a3kdw^\'^a.'ifttacw%  ?TVM»m  K\h«u  (^<)o6). 


of  the  same  name  lately  buOt  at  Athens  by  Herodcs  Atticn 
(vii.  30,  6),  and  finally  the  Stadium  which  that  munificent 
Athem'an  had  faced  with  white  marble  from  the  quarries  o( 
PenteUcu^  His  descriptions  of  the  monuments  at  ut  an 
plain  and  unadorned;  they  bear  the  impress  ol  reality,  and  their 
accuracy  is  confirmed  by  the  extant  remains.  He  is  perfectly 
frank  in  his  confessions  of  ignorance.  When  he  quotes  a  book 
at  second  hand  he  takes  pains  to  say  so. 

He  has  been  well  described  by  J.  G.  Fnuer  as  "  a  man  made 
of  comnum  stuff  and  cast  in  a  common  mould;  his  intdligeare 
and  abilities  seem  to  have  been  little  above  the  average,  his 
opinions  not  Very  different  from  those  of  his  contemporaries.'* 
His  literary  style  is  ".plain  and  unadorned  yet  heavy  and 
laboured";  it  is  notcardessor  slovenly;  the  author  tried  to 
write  well,  but  his  "sentences  are  devoid  of  ihythm  and 
harmony  "  {Introduction,  pp.  zlix.,  Ixbt). 

In  considering  his  use  of  previous  writers,  we  must  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  kistoricat  and  the  descriptive  parts  of  his 
work.  In  the  former  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  depend  oa 
written  or  oral  testimony;  in  the  latter  it  was  not.  Id  the 
historical  passages,  his  principal  poetic  authority  is  Homer;  he 
frequently  quotes  the  Tkeogfrny  of  Hesiod,  and  be  often  refers 
to  Pindar  uid  Aeschylus.  Hk  writings  are  full  of  echoes  of 
Herodotus,  and  his  debt  to  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  extends 
beyond  the  isolated  mention  of  their  names  (L  3,  4;  vi.  10.  5^. 
He  has  carefully  studied  the  Elean  register  of  the  01>-inpic 
victors;  he  makes  large  use  of  inscriptions,  and  has  geoenlly 
examined  them  with  care  and  copied  them  with  accuracy.  la 
the  descriptive  portion  the  question  arises  whether  be  dicrivtd 
his  knowledge  from  personal  observation,  or  from  books,  or 
from  both.  He  does  not  profess  to  have  seen  everything,  but 
he  does  not  acknowledge  that  he  has  borrowed  any  of  his 
descriptions  from  previous  writers.  He  "  cannot  commend  the 
men  who  took  the  measurements "  of  the  Zeus  at  CMyirptz 
(v.  XI,  9).  "  A  certain  writer,"  who  states  that  a  particulir 
spring  is  the  source  of  an  Arcadian  river,  "  cannot  have  seen  tbe 
spring  himself,  or  qx>ken  with  any  one  who  had;  I  have  dooe 
both"  (viii.  41,  xo).  There  are  fifty  passages  in  «hich  be 
either  directly  states. or  implies  that  be  had  seen  the  thinp 
that  he  describes.  All  of  these  have  been  carefully  collecitd 
and  examined  by  R.  Heberdey  (i8q4)»  who,  by  using  a  distin-ti\t 
type  in  marking  on  a  map  the  places  *'  seen  "  by  Pausanias,  zrjf 
by  joining  those  places  by  lines  representing  the  routes  described 
by  him,  has  shown  the  lar^  extent  of  the  author's  travels  ia 
Greece.  The  complicated  coast  of  Hermionis  has,  howe\-er,  bttz 
incorrectly  described  (ii.  34,  8  seq.),  and  there  is  some  confusioc 
in  the  account  of  the  three  roads  leading  to  the  north  from 
LepreOs,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Elis  (v.  5,  3). 

A  greater  difficulty  has  long  been  felt  in  connexion  with  the 
"  Enneacrunus  epiaode  "  in  the  description  of  Athens  (t.  8,  6.  and 
14,  1-6).  In  the  midst  of  the  account  of  the  mariccc-pLace.  north- 
west 01  the  Acropolis,  the  reader  is  transported  to  the  fouotaia 
of  Enneacrunus  and  to  some  buildings  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  a 
suddenly  brought  back  to  the  market-place.  It  has  been  naturally 
assumed  that  the  Enneacrunus  can  only  be  the  fountain  of  that 
name  in  the  bed  of  the  IUmus.^  If  so,  the  descripttoo  of  the 
fountain  is  out  of  place,  and  its  insertion  at  this  point  ha5  beea 
ascribed  either  to  'some  confusion  in  the  author's  tiotes  or  to  t 
dislocation  in  the  text.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  suti^eMcd 
that  the  description  may  really  refer  to  some  other  (ounuin  nrar 
the  market-place,  which  was  shown  to  Pausanias  as  the  Enneacrunus. 
Thus  it  has  been  held  by  Dr  DjVrpfeld  that  the  name  Enneacn.aus 
was  originally  applied  to  a  spring  west  of  the  Acropoliv  that  the 
old  name  of  this  spring,  CaUirrhoC,  had  been  abandoned  from  the 
time  when  Petsistratus  converted  it  into  a  "  fountain  vith  nine 
jets,**  and  that  the  names  CallirrhoC  and  Enneacrunus  «Tre  after- 
wards transferred  to  another  fountain  in  the  bed  of  the  \\xwit. 
The  evidence  of  his  own  excavations  has  led  him  to  place  the  original 
Enneacrunus  near  the  eastern  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  Pnyx.  and  to 
identify  certain  adjacent  remains  with  the  buildings  ment;oxd 
by  Pausanias.  If  this  opinion  is  correct,  the  account  of  the  Ennea- 
crunus, and  the  neighbouring  buildings,  in  Pausanus,  cease*  to 
be  an  "  episode,"  and  falls  into  the  natural  sequence  of  the  nirratrtT. 
(The  "  episode  "  has  been  fully  discussed  by  the  expounders  at»d 
translators  of  Pausanias,  and  by  the  writers  on  the  topo^phy  a 
M.V\cnv  Dr  DArpfeld's  views  are  cleariy  set  forth  in  Miss  J.  E 
v» — ^ — ^.-  i»-i_i»i^  A.u —  t...^\     ^  Maiinin's  paper  (Vi— 
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tqat!),  tAikb  imamet  ■  dulocatlsfl  of  Ihc  tea.  lui  bmi  ■ 

by  DOrpfclddCiKinicWV*'  FkMeiit  11907),  f.  9*0  I 
Tbe  ■cctMint  oC  Ihe  Ian  uurls  o[  Alhcni  and  of  the  a 
OLyni[Ha  may  have  been  derived  fEom  maaofr^ha  01 
subjects.  In  botli  cases  the  author  departs  frorn  hi 
method  of  following  the  order  of  place,  and  deals  with  a  { 
moDumeots  belonging  to  the  same  class.    But  i 
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parts  of  Gieece  the  so         _        -__,_ ,_ 

the  remains  of  the  huildings  which  he  describes;  tod  a  lew  unim- 
ponant  Diisuiies  (in  v.  10,  5  *nd  9;  viii.  37,  3,  and  45.  ;),  and 
some  ilighl  carelessness  in  eopyiug  inscripiioni,  do  not  lend  any 
colour  to  an  impuUtton  of  bad  faith.  It  has  been  suied  with 
perlect  justice  by  Frazer  (p.  icv.  leq.)  that  "  without  him  the 
ruins  of  Greece  would  for  the  most  part  be  a  bbyiinih  without  ■ 
clue,  a  riddle  without  an  answer."  "  His  book  furnishes  the 
labyrinth,  the  answer  to  many  riddles.    It  will  be 


Acropolis  and  the  eponymous  heroes  of  Athens,  on  the  treasuries 
of  Delphi,  and  on  other  antiquarian  topics,  was  incidentally 
luggested  by  Frellcr  in  his  edition  of  the  fragments  (i3jS),  and 
was  revived  by  Professor  von  Wilamowita-MocUendorn  in  1877 
(lltrma,  lii.  346).  It  was  subsequently  nuintained  by  A. 
Kalkmann  {1886}  that  Pausanias  slavishly  copied  from  Polemon 
the  best  part  of  his  descriptions  of  Athens,  Delphi  and  Olympia, 
and  described  those  places,  not  as  they  wcie  in  his  own  age,  but 
as  they  had  been  in  that  of  Polemon,  same  jm  yttus  before.  It 
is  alleged  that,  in  the  notices  ol  the  monuments  on  (he  Aciopolii 
of  Athens,  and  of  the  sculplois  and  tbe  athlcte-Mtlues  of 
Olympia,  the  lower  limit  of  Pausanias  is  practically  150  b.c; 
it  is  inferred  that  the  authority  followed  by  him  ended  with 
this  date,  and  It  is  more  Iban  suggested  that  his  sole  authority 
was  Polemon.  But  the  comparalive  neglect  of  works  bier  than 
ISO  B.C.  might  also  be  eipliioed  by  the  (act  thai  the  indepen- 
dence of  Greece  came  10  an  end  in  146.  And,  funher,  <i  lo 
happens  that  Pausanias  refers  10  very  few  sculptors  for  the  t40 
years  (1^-156  b.c.)  btjore  the  age  of  his  supposed  authority, 
while  some  of  the  sculptors  represented  at  Olympia  have  since 
been  placed  after  that  date,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Athenian 
monumcnls  described  by  Pausanias  belong  to  tbe  period  between 

that  date  and  the  accession  of  tladrian,  or,  approximately,  the  PAOStAB.  a  Creek 
period  between  about  iM  B.C.  and  a.p.  117  (Gurlitl,  Obtr  of  Eicyon.  He  inlr 
Pamanias,  pp.  117  seq.,  1134  seq.,  Ji7-i67).  More  than  one  of  houses.  His  great 
"a  of  Polemon    rendering  of  foresbori 


;  shall  ct 


firstpub- 
Jh  ip. 


.  appei 


1  us,  and  It  has  been  shown  by  Mr  Fi 
jmenis  hardly  justify  us  in  supposing  that 
:quainied  with  the  writings  ol  his  learned 
inly  they  lend  no  countenance  to  the  view 
descriptions  ol  places  and         


the  4th  century,  of  the  school 
of  painting  ceilings 
ve  lain  in  the  belter 
1  which  Pliny  (kiv. 


of  hi 


ers,  because  Strabo  (p.  388)  si 
»  ol  that  land  had  either  cease 
lice  behind  them^  hut  the  cvidi 
.  least  seven  of  the  eleven  cil 


^f  descripii 


7)  describes  a  I      .  . 

3  display  the  length  of  the  bull's  body,  he  painted  it  from  the 
T>nt,  not  in  profile,  and  yet  fully  indicated  its  measure.  Again, 
rbilc  others  fill  in  with  while  Ihe  high  lights,  and  paint  in  black 
ibal  is  less  salient,  he  painted  the  whole'  bull  of  dark  colour,  and 
ave  substance  to  Ihe  shadow  out  ol  Ihe  shadow  itsell,  with  great 
kill  making  his  figures  stand  out  from  a  flat  background,  and 
idicatlng  thrir  shape  when  foreshortened."  This  passage  well 
ms  nas  milks  the  stale  of  painting  Bl  the  time. 
10  the  PAVAHB,  Pav«n  or  Pavih,  Ihe  name  ol  a  slow  stately  dance 
I  slated  ol  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries.  The  word  has  been  variously 
:d  from  derived:  (1)  from  Lai.  pam.  peacock;  the  dancers,  as  they  whed 
Host  of  and  lum,  spread  out  their  long  cloaks,  which  they  nlained  in 
or  had  this  dance,  like  the  tail  of  the  bird;  (1)  from  Padovana,  i.e.  ol 
ira  has  Padua,  In  Italy;  the  dance,  however,  is  usually  taken  lo  have 
bed  by  come  [com  Spain.  As  an  instrumental  composition,  common  in 
Slrabo.  the  i61h  and  17th  centuries,  Ihe  "  pavane  "  was  usually  followed 
Tipfe  ol  by  the  quick  and  lively  "  galliard,"  as  (he  "  tfgue  "  followed 
ol  the  Ihe  "  iitahand  "  in  the  later  suite  (see  Dance). 
by  the  PAVEMEHT  {Lat.  pacimenlan,  a  Soot  beaten  or  rammed 
— "---    ■     ■    ' ■      -     beat),  a  term  origioaLy  applied  to  the 


ring  ol  a 


n  pathway  with  sc 


durable  i 


tbe  gables  were  e: 
KUlplor  still  at  * 
suspended  on  Ihi 
in  179-    Again,  hi 


In  at  least  one  imponani 
with  Sltabo.  While  Sita 
vestige  of  Mycenae  remain 
description  ol  the  Lion 


:d  of  the  paved  footway  at  Ibe  side  of  a  street— the  "^de- 

ipil  of  Calamis,  Ihe  pupil  ol  a  walk  "  as  oppMed  to  the  roadway  proper.    The  term  la  also 

,  am!  tbe  shields  that  he  saw  eitendcd  to  Ihe  inietior  floor  of  churches  and  public  buildings. 

™  captured  from  the  Gauls  It  is  prohahlc  that  the  earliest  pavements  consisted  only  of 

■•e  of  Polemon,  Is  most  minute  cement  or  stucco  decorated  with  lines  in  coloured  marbles,  such 

d  by  coins  of  the  imperial  age.  as  those  mentioned  in  Ihe  Book  of  Esther  (vl.  1)  in  the  palace  at 

'ausanias  compares  favourably  Susa.    W.  M,  FlindetiPetriediscovered  at  TeUel'Amamain  the 


riefbt 


X  of  tbe  lombf  "  within  the  wall  "  (iL 
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carpet.  The  pavements  of  Greek  temples  were  either  in  stone 
or  marble,  and  at  Oly'mpia  the  pronaos  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  was 
laid  in  mosaic  representing  tritons,  and  the  floor  of  the  iumi  was 
in  coloured  marbles.  The  Roman  pavements  were  invariably 
in  mosaic,  sometimes  of  a  very  elaborate  nature,  as  in  the  House 
of  the  Faun  at  Pompeii,  where  the  mosaic  represented  the  battle 
of  Issus  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Darius  III.,  a  repro- 
duction probably  o7  some  Greek  painting  of  the  period.  In 
Rome  the  palaces  on  the  Palatine  Hill  and  the  thermae  were  all 
paved  with  mosaic,  and  numerous  pavements  have  been  found 
in  Carthage,  many  of  which  /ire  in  the  British  Museum,  as  are 
also  examples  from  the  Roman  villas  in  England.  Perhaps  the 
richest  Roman  pavements  outside  Italy  are  those  at  Treves  in 
Germany.  The  Roman  tradition  was  continued  by  the  Byzan- 
tine architects,  whb,  throughout  the  East,  paved  their  churches 
with  mosaics,  frequently  of  the  same  design  and  execution  as 
those  of  the  Romans,  but  with  Christian  symbols.  The  churches 
of  the  Romanesque,  Gothic  and  Renaissance  periods  were  all 
paved  in  marble,  but  of  a  different  character  from  those  of  the 
earlier  period  (see  Mosaic). 

PAVIA  (anc.  Ticinum,  q.v.)^  a  town  of.Lombardy,  Italy, 
capital  of  the  province. of  Pavia,  situated  on  the  Ticino  about 
2  in.  above  its  junction  with  the  Po,  22}  m.  S.  of  Milan  by  rail, 
253  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1906),  28,796  (town),  36,424 
(commune).  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  lies  the  small 
suburb  of  Borgo  Ticino,  connected  with  the  town  by  a  remark- 
able covered  bridge  dating  from  13  51-13  54.  In  1872  the  city 
ceased  to  be  a  fortress,  and  the  bastions-have  been  transformed 
into  boulevards  and  public  gardens.  The  church  of  San 
Michele  Maggiore  is  one  ol  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Lombard 
style  in  existence,  and  as  it  was  within  its  walls  that  the  crown 
was  placed  on  the  head  of  those  **  kings  of  Italy  "  from  whom 
the  house  of  Savoy  claims  descent  it  was  by  royal  decree  of 
1863  given  the  title  of  Basilica  Reale.  S.  Michele  (for  plan 
see  Architecture:  ^  Romanesque  and  Gothic  in  Italy)  was 
originally  constructed  under  the  Lombard  kings,  but  was  burnt 
in  1004,  and  the  present  building  dates  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  nth  (crypt,  choir  and  transepts)  and  the  first  half  of  the  1 2th 
centuries  (facade  and  nave  with  two  aisles),  and  was  completed 
in  1 155.  The  lower  part  of  the  facade  is  adorned  with  three 
fine  portals  and  with  reliefs  of  a  fantastic  kind  in  sandstone, 
arranged  in  horizontal  bands,  and  has  arcading  under  the  gable. 
The  dome  is  octagonal.  The  interior  is  vaulted  and  has  eight 
pillars,  supporting  double  round  arches.  The  interior  has  a 
mosaic  pavement  of  the  I2th-i3th  centuries.  The  cathedral 
church  of  San  Martino  is  a  Renaissance  building  begun  in  1488 
by  Cristoforo  Rocchi;  it  is  a  vast  "  central  "  structure,  finely 
designed,  with  four  arms,  which  remained  for  centuries  unfinished 
until  the  dome  (only  surpassed  by  those  of  St  Peter  at  Rome 
and  the  cathedral  at  Florence)  and  facade  were  completed  in 
1898  according  to  Rocchi's  still  extant  model;  adjoining  the 
church  is  the  massive  Torre  Maggiore,  258  ft.  high,  which  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  1330.  The  upper  part  is  due  to  Pellcgrino 
Tibaldi  (1583).  The  cathedral  contains  the  tomb  of  S.  Syrus, 
first  bishop  of  Pavia  (and  century);  an  altar-piece  (1521),  the 
best  work  of  Giampictino  (Rizzi),  a  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci; 
and  another,  the  masterpiece  of  Bernardino  Gatti  of  Parma 
(1531).  The  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Ciel  d'Oro,  the  origin  of 
which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  6th  (?)  century,  but  which 
as  it  stands  was  consecrated  in  1132,  is  very  similar  to  S.  Michele 
in  respect  of  its  facade  (though  it  has  not  the  elaborate  sculptures), 
dome  and  mosaic  pavements.  The  use  of  disks  of  majolica  may 
be  noted  in  the  decoration  of  the  exterior.  It  has  been  carefully 
restored.  It  served  as  the  burial  place  of  the  Lombard  king 
Liutprand  (711-744),  whose  bones  were  found  there  in  1896 
(R.  Majocchi  in  Nuovo  htdldino  d^archeologia  cristiana,  1896, 
P- 139)-  The  Area  di  S.  Agostino  (after  1362)  is  a  sumptuous  tomb 
containing  the  relics  of  S.  Augustine  of  Hippo  brought  hither 
by  Liutprand  from  Sardinia.  It  was  only  restored  to  this, 
its  original  position,  from  the  cathedral  when  the  church  itself 
was  restored. 


most  beautiful  of  the  brick  Gothic  churches  in  northern  Italy  and 
dates  from  1273  (or  1323?).  S.  Francesco  has  also  a  good  figade 
after  that  of  Ctdaravalle  near  Milan.  The  church  of  S.  Marb  di 
Canepanova  with  its  small  dome  was  designed  by  Bran^te. 
Near  it  arc  three  tall,  slender  brick  towers  of  the  Gothic  pen'od. 
S.  Teodoro  with  a  12th-century  exterior  has  frescoes  by  Bar 
tolommeo  Suardi  (Bramantino)  after  1507.  Outside  the  io«ii 
on  the  west  he  the  churches -of  S.  Salvatore  (founded  in  i\t 
7th  century  but  rebuilt  in  the  isth  and  i6th),  and  of  S.  Lacfrisc 
(or  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  X2th  century)  with  the  fine  tcnrb  ol 
Bishop  Lanfranco  Beccari  (d.  1 189)  by  Giovanni  Antonio  .\n(deo 
(1498),  one  of  the  best  Lombard  sculptors  and  architects  cf 
this  period  (144 7-1 522)  and  a  native  of  Pavia,  which  has  a  few 
other  works  by  him.  He  was  for  eighteen  years  in  charts  oi 
the  work  at  the  Certosa.  Interesting  medieval  vie«^  of  ra\ii 
exist  in  the  churches  of  S.  Teodoro  and  S.  Salvatore;  ihc 
former  dating  from  1522  has  been  published  by  P.  l^Ioiraghi 
in  BulleUino  storico  pavese  (1893),  i.  41  sqq.  (See  !klagen:i, 
/  VisanUi  e  gli  Sjona  nd  casicUo  di  Pavia  (Milan,  1S84),  for 
other  medieval  plans.) 

Of  the  secuUr  buildings  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  uni\trsitjr 
founded  by  Oaleazzo  U.  in  1361  on  the  site  of  a  law  school 
probably  founded  by  Lanfranc  (d.  1089),  though  welind  Pava 
a  centre  of  study  as  early  as  a.d.  825.  The  present  iinposin{ 
building  was  begun  by  Lodovico  il  Moro  in  1490;  in  the  library 
are  preserved  some  of  the  ashes  of  Columbus,  who  was  a  student 
here.  Volta  made  here  his  first  electrical  experiments.  Fcr 
the  maintenance  of  a  number  of  poor  students  there  are  t«o 
subsidiary  colleges,  the  Borromeo  and  the  Ghlslieri  fouodcd  by 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo  (1563)  and  Pope  Pius  V.  (1569);  of  the  laiier 
a  colossal  bronze  statue  has  been  erected  in  the  piazza  before  his 
college.  The  imiversity  of  Pavia  has  long  been  famous  is  1 
medical  school,  and  has  the  oldest  anatomical  cabinet  in  Italy ;  b 
addition  it  has  a  natural  history  museum  founded  under  SpaLao- 
zini  in  1772,  a  botanical  garden,  begun  in  1774,  and  cxccCtnt 
geological,  palaeontological  and  mineralogical  collectiou. 
The  old  castle  of  the  Visconti  built  in  1360  for  Galeazzo  II.  a 
used  as  barracks.  The  Museo  Civico  is  housed  in  the  Palaiio 
Malaspina  and  contains  many  interesting  national  relics  and 
a  small  picture  gallery,  with  a  large  collection  of  offprints  03 
paper  from  niello  plates,  including  a  very  fine  *'  Fountain  ci 
Love  "  by  Antonio  Pollainolo;  another  fine'  old  palace,  the 
Palazzo  Mezzabarba,  is  now  used  as  the  Municipio. 

Pavia  has  a  number  of  iron-foundries,  military  en^ineerirg 
and  electrical  production  works,  and  other  factories,  as  viJ 
as  a  large  covered  market,  built  in  18S2.  Pavia  lies  en  the 
main  line  from  Milan  to  Genoa  (which  crosses  the  Tidno  by  a 
bridge  half  a  mile  long,  and  shortly  aftcn%-ards  the  Po),  «i:h 
several  branch  lines.  Barges  from  Pavia  can  pa!»s  domn  the 
Po  to  the  Adriatic  or  to  Milan  by  canal.  Five  miles  north  cf 
Pavia  is  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Certosa  di  Pavia,  occ  cf 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  Its  founder  Gian  Galcazro 
Visconti  (aliso  the  founder  of  Milan  Cathedral)  laid  the  dru 
stone  in  August  1396,  and  the  nave  was  then  begun  ia  il'c 
Gothic  style,  but  was  not  completed  until  1465.  Howcvir 
the  influence  of  the  Early  Renaissance  had  meanwhile  bccure 
supreme  throughout  Italy,  and  the  rest  of  the  church  with  its 
external  arcaded  galleries  and  lofty  pinnacles  (including  tb< 
fine  dome)  and  the  cloisters  were  executed  in  the  new  si}le 
under  Guiniforte  Solari  (1453-1481)  with  details  in  tcrra<o(ri 
of  great  beauty  and  richness.  Giovanni  Antonio  Amedeo  uji 
chief  architect  in  1481-1499,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  fapde  »  as 
finished  in  1507.  It  is  perhaps  the  finest  piece  of  elaborate  ar.d 
richly  adorned  Renaissance  architecture  in  existence,  and  is  the 
work  of  a  number  of  different  artists.  In  the  south  tnnser't 
of  the  church  is  the  tomb  of  the  founder;  the  figure  of  Gi!eczzo 
guarded  by  angels  lies  under  a  marble  canopy,  with  the  Madonca 
in  a  niche  above.  It  was  begim  in  1494- 1497  by  Giovanni 
Cristoforo  Romano  and  Benedetto  Briosco,  but  was  not  fioiibcd 
until  1 562.  In  the  north  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Lodovico  Sforr^ 
il  Moro,  and  his  wife,  the  figures  on  which  were  brought  iron 
The  church  of  S.  Maria  dd  Catmixie  U  exltrti^^  Oitvft  Ck\  \^^\^.^\^xv-a.^^iA.Qft^«\n  i  ^64  when  the  monument  of  the  pcioce  is 
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that  church  wss  broken  tip  and  sold;  these  statues  are  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  works  of  Cristoforo  Solan.  The  church 
contains  numerous  other  works  of  art.  An  elegant  portal 
leads  from  the  church  into  the  small  cloister,  which  has  a  pretty 
garden  in  the  centre;  the  terra-cotta  ornaments  surmounting 
the  slender  marble  pillars  are  the  work  of  Rinaldo  de  Stauris 
(1463-1478),  who  executed  similar  decoratiohs  in  the  great 
dobter.  This  cloister  is  41 2  ft.  long  by  334  ft.  wide  and  contains 
34  cells  of  the  monks,  pleasant  little  three-roomed  houses  each 
with  its  own  garden.  Within  the  confines  of  the  monastery  is  the 
Palazzo  Ducale  which  since  1901  has  been  occupied  by  the  Qertosa 
museum.  The  Carthusian  monks,  to  whom  the  monastery 
was  entrusted  by  the  founder,  were  bound  to  employ  a  certain 
proportion  of  their  annual  revenue  in  prosecuting  the  work  till 
its  completion,  and  even  after  1542  the  monks  continued 
voluntarily  to  expend  large  sums  on  further  decoration.  The 
Certosa  di  Pavia  is  thus  a  practical  textbook  of  Italian  art  for 
wellnigh  three  centuries.  The  Carthusians  were  expelled  in  1782 
by  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  and  after  being  held  by  the  Cistercians 
in  1784  and  the  Carmelites  in  1789  the  monastery  was  closed  in 
1 8 10.  In  1843  the  Certosa  was  restored  to  the  Carthusians 
and  was  exempted  from  confiscation  in  x866,  but  it  has  since 
been  declared  a  national  monument. 

History. — For  earlier  period  see  TXdNUM.  Under  the  name 
Papia  (Pavia)  the  city  became,  as  the  capital  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom,  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  Italy.  By  the  conquest 
of  Pavia  and  the  capture  of  Desidcrius  in  774  Charlemagne 
completely  destroyed  the  Lombard  supremacy;  but  the  city 
continued  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Carolingian  power  in  Italy, 
and  a  royal  residence  wds  buUt  in  the  neighbourhood  (Cor- 
teolona  on  the  Olona).  It  was  in  San  Michele  Maggiore  in 
Pavia  that  Berengar  of  Friuli,  and  his  quasi-regal  successors 
down  to  Berengar  II.  and  Adalbert  II.,  were  crowned  "  kings 
of  Italy."  Under  the  reign  of  the  first  the  city  was  sacked  and 
burned  by  the  Hungarians,  and  the  bishop  was  among  those 
who  perished.  At  Pavia  was  celebrated  in  951  the  marriage  of 
Otto  I.  and  Adclhcid  (Adelaide),  which  exercised  so  important  an 
influence  on  the  relations  of  the  empire  and  Italy;  but,  when  the 
succession  to  the  crown  of  Italy  came  to  be  disputed  between  the 
emperor  Henry  II.  and  Arduin  of  Ivrca,  the  city  sided  strongly 
with  the  latter.  Laid  in  ruins  by  Henry,  who  was  attacked 
by  the  citizens  on  the  night  after  his  coronation  in  1004,  it  was 
none  the  less  ready  to  close  its  gates  on  Conrad  the  Salic  in  1026. 
In  the  nth  and  12th  centuries  we  find  Pavia  called  the  "  Second 
Rome."  The  jealousy  between  Pavia  and  Milan  having  in 
X056  broken  out  into  open  war,  Pavia  had  recourse  to  the  hated 
emperors,  though  she  seems  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  battle 
of  Legnano;  and  for  the  most  part  she  remained  attached  to 
the  Ghibelline  party  till  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century. 
From  1360,  when  Galeazzo  was  appointed  imperial  vicar  by 
Charles  IV.,  Pavia  became  practically  a  possession  of  the  Visconti 
family  and  in  due  course  formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
For  its  insurrection  against  the  French  garrison  in  1499  it  paid 
a  terrible  penalty  in  1500,  and  in  151 2,  after  the  victory  of 
Ravenna,  Pavia  presented  to  Louis  XII. ,  as  a  sign  of  fidelity,  a 
magnificent  standard:  this  however  fell  into  the  hands  of  Swiss 
mercenaries  and  was  sent  to  Fribourg  as  a  trophy  of  war  (it 
no  longer  exists).  Having  been  strongly 'fortified  by  Charles  V., 
the  city  was  in  1525  able  to  bid  defiance  to  Francis  I.,  who  was 
so  disastrously  beaten  in  the  vicinity,  but  two  years  later  the 
French  under  Lautrec  subjected  it  to  a  sack  of  seven  days.  In 
1655  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy  invested  Pavia  with  an  army 
of  20,000  Frenchmen,  but  had  to  withdraw  after  52  days' 
siege.  The  Aus^rians  under  Prince  Eugdne  occupied  it  in  1706, 
the  French  in  1733  and  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  1743; 
and  the  Austrians  were  again  in  possession  from  1746  till  1796. 
In  May  of  that  year  it  was  seized  by  Napoleon,  who,  to  punish 
it  for  an  insurrection,  condemned  it  to  three  days'  pillage. 
In  18 14  it  became  Austrian  once  more.  The  revolutionary 
movement  of  February  1848  was  crushed  by  the  Austrians  and 
the  university  was  closed;  and,  though  the  Sardinian  forces 
obtained  possession  in  March,  the  Austrians  soon  recovered 


their  ground.    It  was  not  till  1859  that  Pavia  passed  with  the 
rest  of  Lombardy  to  the  Sardinian  crown. 

At  several  periods  Pavia  has  been  the  centre  of  great  intel- 
lectual activity.  It  was  according  to  tradition  in  a  tower  which, 
previous  to  1584,  stood  near  the  church  of  the  Annunziata  that 
Boethius  wrote  his  De  consolatione  pkUosophiae;  the  legal 
school  of  Pavia  was  rendered  celebrated  in  the  nth  century  by 
Lanfranc  (afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury);  Petrarch  was 
frequently  here  as  the  guest  of  Galeazzo  II.,  and  his  grandson 
died  and  was  buried  here.  Columbus  studied  at  the  university 
about  X465;  and  printing  was  introduced  in  1471.  Two  of  the 
bishops  of  Pavia  were  raised  to  the  papal  throne  as  John  XIV. 
and  Julius  III.  Lanfranc,  Pope  John  XIV.,  Porta  the  anatomist 
and  Cremona  the  mathematician  were  bom  in  the  dty. 

See  C.  Deir  Acqua,  Cuida  iUustrata  di  Pavia  (Pavia,  1900),  and 
rcfs.  there  given;  L.  Beltrami,  La  Chartreuse  de  Pavie  (Milan,  1899): 
Sloria  documentala  delta  Certosa  di  Pavia  (Milan,  1896).    (T.  As.) 

PAVIA  Y  ALBUQUERQUE,  MANUEL  (1828-1895),  Spanish 
general,  was  bom  at  Cadiz  on  the  2nd  of  August  1828.  He  was 
the  son  of  Admiral  Pavia,  a  naval  officer  of  some  note  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century.  He  entered  the  Royal  Artillery 
College  at  Segovia  in  1841 ;  became  a  lieutenant  in  1846,  a  captain 
in  1855  and  major  in  1862.  Three  years  later  he  joined  the 
staff  of  Marshal  Prim,  and  took  part  in  the  two  unsuccessful 
revolutionary  movements  concerted  by  Prim  in  1866,  and, 
after  two  years  of  exile,  in  the  successful  revolution  of  1868. 
Pavia  showed  much  vigour  against  the  republican  risings  in 
the  southern  provinces;  the  governments  of  King  Amadeus 
of  Savoy,  from  1871  to  1873,  also  showed  him  much  favour. 
After  the  abdication  of  that  prince.  General  Pavia  put  down 
the  Carlists  and  the  cantonal  insurrections  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  south.  On  three  occasions  during  the  eventful  year 
1873,  as  captain-general  of  Madrid,  he  offered  his  services  to  put 
an  end  to  the  anarchy  that  was  raging  in  the  provinces  and  to 
the  disorganization  prevalent  in  the  Cortes.  To  all  he  used 
the  same  arguments,  namely,  that  they  had  to  choose  between 
an  Alphonsist  restoration  or  a  dictatorial,  military  and  political 
republic,  which  would  rally  round  its  standard  all  the  most  con- 
servative groups  that  had  made  the  revolution  of  1868.  This  he 
hoped  to  realize  with  Castelar,  but  the  plan  was  interrupted  by  the 
military  pronunciamicnto  for  the  purp>ose  of  dissolving  the  Cortes 
of  1873.  As  soon  as  the  federal  Cortes  had  defeated  Castelar, 
Pavia  made  his  coup  d*ilat  of  the  3rd  of  January  1874,  and 
after  the  pronuncicmiento  was  absolute  master  of  the  situation, 
but  having  no  personal  ambition,  he  sent  for  Marshal  Serrano 
to  form  a  government  with  Sagasta,  Martos,  Ulloa  and  other 
Conservatives  and  Radicals  of  the  revolution.  Pavia  sat  in 
the  Cortes  of  the  Restoration  several  times,  and  once  defended 
himself  skilfully  against  Emilio  Castelar,  who  upbraided  him 
for  the  part  he  had  played  on  the  3rd  of  January  1874.  He 
died  suddenly  on  the  4th  of  January  1895.  ^ 

PAVILION,  properly  a  tent,  a  late  use  of  Lat.  papUio,  butterfly, 
from  which  the  word  is  derived  through  the  French.  The 
term  is  chiefly  used  of  a  tent  with  a  high  pitched  rODf,  a  small 
detached  building  used  as  a  summer-house,  &c.,  and  particularly 
for  a  building  attached  to  a  recreation  ground  for  the  use  of 
players  and  members.  In  architecture  the  term  pavilion  is 
specifically  applied  to  a  portion  of  a  building  which  pro- 
jects from  the  sides  or  central  part.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
French  renaissance  architecture.  Where  the  buildings  of  a. 
lai^e  institution  are  broken  up  into  detached  portions,  as  in 
St  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  the  term  is  generally  applied  to 
such  detached  buildings. 

For  the  musical  instrument  known  as  the  Chinese  pavilion  or 
Jingling  Johnny,  see  Chinese  Pavilion. 

PAVI8,  or  Pavise,  a  large  convex  shield,  some  4  to  5^  ft. 
high  and  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  the  entire  body,  used 
in  medieval  warfare,  as  a  protection  against  arrows  and  other 
missiles.  The  word  appears  in  innumerable  forms  in  Old  French, 
Italian  and  Medieval  Latin,  and  is  probably  to  be  referred  to 
Pavia,  in  Italy,  where  such  shields  were  made.  The  term 
"  pavisade  "  or  "  pavesade  "  was  used  of  a  portable  screen  of. 
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hurdles  behind  which  archers  might  find  protection,  dt  of  a 
similar  defensive  screen  formed  by  Unking  together  "  pavises/' 
especially  on  board  a  ship  of  war  extending  along  the  bulwarks, 
and  hence  in  later  times  of  a  canvi&s  screen  similarly  placed 
to  conceal  the  rowers  in  a  galley  or  the  sailors  on  other  types  of 
ships. 

PAVLOVO,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govemmeht  of  Nizhniy- 
Novgorod,  42  m.  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Nizhniy-Novgorod,  on 
the  Oka  river.  Pop.  (1897),  12,200.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable  cutlery,  hardware  and  locksmith  trade,  which,  carried 
on  since  the  17th  century  in  cottages  and  small  wotkshops, 
engages,  besides  Pavlovo  itself,  no  less  than  120  villages.  There 
are  also  steel  works  and  cotton,  silk,  soap  and  match  factories. 
Pavlovo  has  a  museum  of  cutlery  models  and  a  library. 

PAVLOVO  POSAD,  or  Vokhna,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Moscow,  41  m.  by  rail  £.  of  the  city  of  Moscow, 
on  the  Klyazma  river.  Pop.  (1897),  10,02a  It  is  the  centre 
of  a  manufacturing  district,  wjth  silk,  cotton  and  woollen  mills, 
and  dyeing  and  printing  works. 

PAVLOVSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  St 
Petersburg  17  m.  by  rail  S.  of  the  city  of  St  Petersburg.  Pop. 
(1897),  4949.  It  has  an  imperial  casllc  (1782-1803)  standing  in 
a  beautiful  park  and  containing  a  small  fine  art  museum  and 
gallery.  In  the  vicinity  are  smaller  imperial  palaces  and  summer 
residences  of  St  Petersburg  families. 

PAWN,  (i)  A  pledge,  an  object  left  in  the  charge  of  another, 
as  security  for  the  repayment  of  money  lent,  for  a  debt  or 
for  the  performance  of  some  obligation  (see  Pawnbroking). 
The  word  is  an  adaptation  of  O.  Fr.  pan,  pledge,  plunder,  spoiK 
This  has  usually  been  identified  with  pan,  from  Lat.  pannus, 
piece  of  cloth.  The  Teutonic  words  for  pledge — such  as  Du. 
pand,  Ger.  PJand  have  been  also  traced  to  the  same  source; 
on  the  other  hand  these  Teutonic  forms  have  been  connected 
with  the  word  which  appears  in  O.  Eng.  as  pending,  a  penny, 
Ger.  Pfennig,  but  this  too  has  been  referred  to  pannus.  (2)  The 
smallest  piece  on  the  chessboard.  This,  in  its  early  forms, 
poun,  pawn,  &c.,  is  taken  from  Fr.  poon  or  paon,  variants  of 
peon,  Med.  Lat.  pedo,  pcdonis,  a  foot  soldier,  from  pes,  foot. 

PAWNBROKING  (O.  Fr.  pan,  pledge,  piece,  from  Lat.  pannus; 
for  "  broking  "  see  Broker),  the  business  of  lending  money  on 
the^ security  of  goods  taken  in  pledge.  If  we  desire  to  trace 
with  minuteness  the  history  of  pawnbroking,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  since  the  business  of  lending 
money  on  portable  security  (sec  Money-lending,  and  Usury) 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  human  occupations.  The  Mosaic 
Law  struck  at  the  root  of  pawnbroking  as  a  profitable  business, 
since  it  forbade  the  taking  of  interest  from  a.  poor  borrower, 
while  no  Jew  was  to  pay  another  for  timely  accommodation. 
And  it  is  curious  to  reflect  that,  although  the  Jew  was  the  almost 
universal  usurer  and  money-lender  upon  security  of  the  middle 
ages,  it  is  now  very  rare  in  Great  Britain  to  find  a  Hebrew 
pawnbroker. 

In  China  the  pawnshop  was  probably  as  familiar  two  or  three 
thousand  years  ago  as  it  is  to-dny,  and  its  conduct  is  still  regulated 
quite  as  strictly  as  in  England.  The  Chinese  conditions,  too, 
are  decidedly  favourable  to  the  borrower.  He  may,  as  a  rule, 
take  three  years  to  redeem  his  property,  and  he  cannot  be 
charged  a  higher  rate  than  3%  per  annum — a  regulation  which 
would  close  every  pawnshop  in  England  in  a  month.  Both  Rome 
and  Greece  were  as  familiar  with  the  operation  of  pawning  as  the 
modern  poor  all  the  world  over;  indeed,  from  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  most  of  the  contemporary  law  on  the  subject  is 
derived.  The  chief  difTcrence  between  Roman  and  English 
law  is  that  under  the  former  certain  things,  such  as  wcaiing 
apparel,  furniture,  and  instruments  of  tillage,  could  not  be 
pledged,  whereas  there  is  no  such  restriction  in  English  legisla- 
tion. The  emperor  Augustus  converted  the  surplus  arising  to 
the  state  from  the  confiscated  property  of  criminals  into  a 
ThePkdae  ^""^  ^^^^  which  sums  of  money  were  lent,  without 
Siysttia,  interest,  to  those  who  could  pledge  valuables  equal 
to  double  the  amount  boTtowed.    U  vsais,  v;\dccd,  in 
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is  now  almost  universal  on  the  continent  of  Europe  arose.  lo 
its  origin  that  system  was  purely  benevolent,  the  early  sk^rij 
de  piiti  established  by  the  authority  of  the  popes  krxiing 
money  to  the  poor  only,  without  interest,  on  the  sole  condittoo 
of  the  advances  being  covered  by  the  value  of  the  pledges. 
This  was  virtually  the  Augustan  system,  but  it  is  obviwus  iKit 
an  institution  which  costs  money  to  manage  and  dm\es  u 
income  from  its  operations  must  either  limit  its  usefulness  to 
the  extent  of  the  voluntary  support  it  can  command,  or  ms&: 
come  to  a  speedy  end.  Thus  as  early  as  x  198  something  of  tbe 
kind  was  started  at  Freising  in  Bavaria;  whQe  in  1350  a  sinubr 
endeavour  was  made  at  Salins  in  Francbe  Comt6,  where  interest 
at  the  rate  of  7)  %  was  charged.  Nor  was  England  backv^^nl, 
for  in  1361  Michael  Northbury,  or  de  Northborough,  bislx^ 
of  London,  bequeathed  xooo  silver  marks  for  tbe  estabiishnmt 
of  a  free  pawnshop.  These  primitive  efforts,  like  the  bier 
Italian  ones,  all  failed.  The  Vatican  was  therefore  constraiwd 
to  allow  the  Sacri  roonti  di  pieti — no  satisfactory  dcriva.ioa 
of  the  phrase  has  yet  been  suggested — to  diarge  sufikieat 
interest  to  their  customers  to  enable  them  to  defray  expeoso. 
Thereupon  a  learned  and  tedious  controversy  arose  upon  the 
lawfulness  of  charging  interest,  which  was  only  finally  set  2t 
rest  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  who,  in  the  tenth  sitting  of  the  CouLcil 
of  the  Latcran,  declared  that  the  pawnshop  was  a  la«'ful  £.>] 
valuable  institution,  and  threatened  with  excommunication  ibcjc 
who  should  presume  to  express  doubts  on  the  subject  Tbe 
Council  of  Trent  infcrcntially  confirmed  this  decision,  md  it  1 
somewhat  later  date  we  find  St  Charles  Borroroco  counsdljcs 
the  establishment  of  state  or  municipal  pawnshops. 

Long  before  this,  however,  monti  di  pieti  charging  interest 
for  their  loans  had  become  common  in  Italy.  The  date  ol  ibeir 
establishment  was  not  later  than  1464,  when  the 
earliest  of  which  there  appears  to  be  any  record  in 
that  country — it  was  at  Orvieto — was  confirmed  by 
Pius  II.  Three  years  later  another  was  openol  at  Perugia 
by  the  efforts  of  two  Franciscans,  Bamabus  Interamnensb  ud 
Fortunatus  de  Copolis.  They  collected  the  necessary  capitJ  by 
preaching,  and  the  Perugian  pawnshop  was  <^ned  with  such 
success  that  there  was  a  substantial  balance  of  profit  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year.  The  Dominicans  endeavoured  to  prcuch 
down  the  "  lending-housc,"  but  without  avail.  Viterbo  ob'.iic^i 
one  of  1469,  and  Sixtus  IV^  confirmed  another  to  his  naii'-e 
town  in  Savona  in  1479.  After  the  death  of  Brother  BarniVuS 
in  1474,  a  strong  impulse  was  given  to  the  creation  of  tbe&e 
establishments  by  the  preaching  of  another  Franciscan.  Fi'.Jcr 
Bernandino  di  Feltre,  who  was  in  due  course  canonized.  By 
his  efforts  monti  di  pietd  were  opened  at  Assist,  Mantua,  Parm^, 
Lucca,  Piacenza,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Pavia  and  a  number  of  pjccs 
of  less  importance.  At  Florence  the  veiled  oppositioD  of  the 
municipality  and  the  open  hostility  of  the  Jews  prcvailcti  agaiosi 
him,  and  it  was  reserved  to  Savonarola,  who  was  a  Dorr.inksr.. 
to  create  the  first  Florentine  pawnshop,  after  the  local  theolop^'--- 
had  declared  that  there  was  "  no  sin,  even  venial,"  in  chare'- 
interest.  The  readiness  pf  the  popes  to  give  pcrmissior.  i.i 
pawnshops  all  over  Italy,  makes  it  the  more  remarkable  th:! 
the  papal  capital  possessed  nothing  of  the  kind  until  1539.  a=' 
even  then  owed  the  convenience  to  a  Franciscan.  From  l.^ly 
the  pawnshop  spread  gradually  all  over  Europe.  Acg^l-u-; 
adopted  the  system  in  1591,  Nuremberg  copied  the  Aup^ur? 
regulations  in  1618,  and  by  1622  it  was  established  at  Amstordin, 
Brussels,  Antwerp  and  Ghent.  Madrid  followed  suit  in  i:c;. 
when  a  priest  opened  a  charitable  pawnshop  with  a  capitJ  d 
fivepence  taken  from  an  alms-box. 

The  institution  was,  however,  very  slow  in  obtaining  a  footir? 
in  France.  It  was  adopted  at  Avignon  in  1577.  and  it  .\r.LS 
in  1624.  The  doctors  of  the  once  powerful  Sorbonne  ^^^^^^^ 
could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  lawfuhess  laFnma. 
of  interest,  and  when  a  pawnshop  was  opened  in 
Paris  in  1626,  it  had  to  be  closed  within  a  year.  Then  it 
was  that  Jean  Boucher  published  his  Difense  des  K■^•:'.?  v' 
picti.     Marseilles  obtained  one  in  1695;  but  it  was  nut  u:/jI 


Italy,  and  in  more  modern  times.  Ibal  Ibt  p\td^t  s^sV^m  ^YaOjxX  \i'\-i  >X«X  >Xv^  ^xsJv.  \s>a^t.  dc  piet6  was  founded  in  Parii  by 
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royal  patent.  The  statistics  which  have  been  preserved  rela- 
tive  to  the  business  done  in  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence 
show  that  in  the  twelve  years  between  1777  and  the  Revolution, 
the  average  value  of  the  pledges  was  43  francs  50  centimes, 
which  is  double  the  present  average.  The  interest  charged 
was  xo%  per  annum,  and  large  profits  were  made  upon  the 
sixteen  million  livres  that  were  lent  every  year.  The  National 
Assembly,  in  an  evil  moment,  destroyed  the  monopoly  of  the 
mont  depi6t6,  but  it  struggled  on  until  1795,  when  the  competi- 
tion of  the  money-lenders  compelled  it  to  close  its  doors.  So 
great,  howevier,  were  the  extortions  of  the  usurers  that  the  people 
began  to  clamour  for  its  reopening,  and  in  July  1797  it  recom- 
menced business  with  a  fund  of  £20,000  found  by  five  private 
capitalists.  At  first  it  charged  interest  at  the  rate  of  36%  per 
annum,  which  was  gradually  reduced,  the  gradations  being  30, 
34,  x8,  15,  and  finally  12%  in  1804.  In  x8o6  it  fell  to  9%, 
and  in  1887  to  7  %.  In  1806  Napoleon  I.  re-established  its 
monopoly,  while  Napoleon  III.,  as  prince-president,  regulated 
it  by  new  laws  that  are  still  in  force.  In  Paris  the  pledge-shop 
is,  in  effect,  a  department  of  the  administration;  in  the  French 
provinces  it  is  a  municipal  monopoly;  and  this  remark  Jiolds 
good,  with  modifications,  for  most  parts  of  the  continent  'of 
Europe. 

In  England  the  pawnbroker,  h'ke  so  many  other  distinguished 
personages,  "  came  in  with  the  Conqueror."  From  that  time, 
indeed,  to  the  famous  legislation  of  Edward  I.,  the  Jew 
money-lender  was  the  only  pawnbroker.  Yet,  despite 
the  valuable  services  which  the  class  rendered,  not 
infrequently  to  the  Crown  itself,  the  usurer  was  treated  with 
studied  cruelty — Sir  Walter  Scott's  Isaac  of  York  was  no  mere 
creation  of  fiction.  These  barbarities,  by  diminishing  the 
number  of  Jews  in  the  country,  had,  long  before  Edward's 
decree  of  banishment,  begun  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  the 
Lombard  merchants  to  settle  in  England.  It  is  now  as  well 
established  as  anything  of  the  kind  can  be  that  the  three  golden 
balls,  which  have  for  so  long  been  the  trade  sign  of  the  pawn- 
broker, were  the  symbol  which  these  Lombard  merchants  hung 
up  in  front  of  their  houses,  and  not,  as  has  often  been  suggested, 
the  arms  of  the  Medici  family.  It  has,  indeed,  been  conjectured 
that  the  golden  balls  were  originally  three  flat  yellow  effigies 
of  byzants,  or  gold  coins,  laid  heraldically  upon  a  sable  field, 
but  that  they  were  presently  converted  into  balls  the  better 
to  attract  attention.  In  1338  Edward  III.  pawned  his  jewels 
to  the  Lombards  to  raise  money  for  his  war  with  France.  An 
equally  great  king — Henry  V. — did  much  the  same  in  141 5. 

The  Lombards  were  not  a  popular  class,  and  Henry  VII. 
harried  them  a  good  deal.  In  the  very  first  year  of  James  I. 
*'  An  Act  against  Brokers  "  was  passed  and  remained  on  the 
statute-book  until  Queen  Victoria  had  been  thirty-five  years 
on  the  throne.  It  was  aimed  at  **  counterfeit  brokers,"  of 
whom  there  were  then  many  in  London.  This  type  of  broker 
was  evidently  regarded  as  a  mere  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  for 
the  act  provided  that  "  no  sale  or  pawn  of  any  stolen  jewels, 
plate  or  other  goods  to  any  pawnbroker  in  London,  Westminster 
or  Southwark  shall  alter  the  property  therein,"  and  that 
*'  pawnbrokers  refusing  to  produce  goods  to  their  owner  from 
whom  stolen  shall  forfeit  double  the  value." 

In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  there  was  another  act  which  made 
it  quite  clear  that  the  pawnbroker  was  not  deemed  to  be  a  very 
respectable  or  trustworthy  person.  Nevertheless  a  plan  was 
mooted  for  setting  that  king  up  in  the  business.  The  Civil  War 
was  approaching  and  supplies  were  badly  needed,  when  a  too 
ingenious  Royalist  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  state  "  pawn- 
house."  The  preamble  of  the  scheme  recited  how  "  the  intoler- 
able injuries  done  to  the  poore  subjects  by  brokers  and  usurers 
that  take  30,  40,  50,  60,  and  more  in  the  hundredth,  may  be 
remedied  and  redressed,  the  poor  thereby  greatly  relieved  and 
eased,  and  His  Majestic  much  benefited."  That  the  king  would 
have  been  "  much  benefited  "  is  obvious,  since  he  was  to  enjoy 
two-thirds  of  the  profits,  while  the  working  capital  of  £100,000 
was  to  be  found  by  the  city  of  London.  The  reform  of  what 
Shakespeare  calls  "  broking  pawn  "  was  in  the  air  at  that  time, 


although  nothing  ever  came  of  it,  and  In  the  early  days  of  the 
commonwealth  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  kind  of  mont  de 
pi£t6.  The  idea  was  emphasized  in  a  pamphlet  of  1651  entitled 
Obsenatums  manifesting  the  Conveniency  and  Commodity  oj 
Mount  PieteyeSf  or  Public  Bancksfor  Relief  of  the  Poor  or  Others 
in  Distress,  upon  Pawns.  No  doubt  many  a  ruined  cavalier  would 
have  been  glad  enough  of  some  such  means  of  raising  money, 
but  this  radical  change  in  the  principles  of  English  pawnbroking 
was  never  brought  about.  It  is  said  that  the  Bank  of  England, 
under  its  charter,  has  power  to  establish  pawnshops;  and  we 
learn  from  A  Short  History  of  the  Bank  of  England,  published 
in  its  very  early  days,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  directors, 
"  for  the  ease  of  the  poor,"  to  institute  "  a  Lombard  "  "  for 
small  pawns  at  a  penny  a  pound  interest  per  month." 

Throughout  both  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  the  general 
suspicion  of  the  pawnbroker  appears  to  have  been  only  too 
well  founded.  It  would  appear  from  the  references  Fielding 
makes  to  the  subject  in  Amelia,  which  was  written  when 
George  II.  was  on  the  throne,  that,  taken  in  the  mass,  he  was  not 
a  very  scrupulous  tradesman.  Down  to  about  that  time  it  had 
been  customary  for  publicans  to  lend  money  on  pledges  that 
their  customers  might  have  the  means  of  drinking,  but  the 
practice  was  at  last  stopped  by  act  of  parliament.  Nor  was 
respect  for  the  honesty  of  the  business  increased  by  the  attempt 
of  "  The  Charitable  Corporation  "  to  conduct  pawnbroking  on 
a  large  scale.  Established  by  charter  in  1707,  "  this  nefarious 
corporation,"  as  Smollett  called  it,  was  a  swindle  on  a  large 
scale.  The  directors  gambled  wildly  with  the  shareholders' 
money,  and  in  the  end  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  London 
petitioned  parliament  for  the  dissolution  of  this  dishonest 
concern,  on  the  ground  that  "  the  corporation,  by  affording 
an  easy  method  of  raising  money  upon  valuables,  furnishes 
the  thief  and  pickpocket  with  a  better  opportunity  of  selling 
their  stolen  goods,  and  enables  an  intending  bankrupt  to  dispose 
of  the  goods  he  buys  on  credit  for  ready  money,  to  the  defraud- 
ing of  his  creditors."  When  the  concern  collapsed  in  X73i~its 
cashier  was  Mr  George  Robinson,  M.P.  for  Marlow.  In  company 
with  another  principal  official  he  disappeared,  less  than  £30,000 
being  left  of  a  capital  which  had  once  been  twenty  times  as 
much. 

The  pawnbroker's  licence  dates  from  X785,  the  duty  being 
fixed  at  £10  in  London  and  £5  in  the  country;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  interest  chargeable  was  settled  at  |%  per  jnoden 
month,  the  duration  of  loans  being  confined  to  one '?•»«'■<*■• 
year.  Five  years  later  the  interest  on  advances'"  ^^*"* 
over  £2  and  under  £10  was  raised  to  15%.  The  modem 
history  of  legislation  affecting  pawnbroking  begins,  however, 
in  1800,  when  the  act  of  39  &  40  Geo.  III.  c.  99  (1800)  was 
passed,  in  great  measure  by  the  influence  of  Lord  Eldon,  who 
never  made  any  secret  of  the  fact  that,  when  he  was  a  young 
barrister  without  briefs,  he  had  often  been  indebted  to  the 
timely  aid  of  the  pawnshop.  The  pawnbrokers  were  grateful, 
and  for  many  years  after  Lord  Eldon's  death  they  continued 
to  drink  his  health  at  their  trade  dinners.  The  measure  increased 
the  rate  of  interest  to  a  halfpenny  per  half-crown  per  month, 
or  fourpence  in  the  pound  per  mensem — that  is  to  say,  20% 
per  annum.  Loans  were  to  be  granted  for  a  year,  although 
pledges  might  be  redeemed  up  to  fifteen  months,  and  the  first 
week  of  the  second  month  was  not  to  count  for  interest.  The 
act  worked  well,  on  the  whole,  for  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
but  it  was  thrice  found  necessary  to  amend  it.  Thus  in  181 5 
the  licence  duties  were  raised  to  £15  and  £7,  los.  for  London 
and  the  country  respectively;  another  act  of  1840  abolished 
the  reward  to  the  "  common  informer  "  for  reporting  illegal 
rates  of  interest;  while  in  i860  the  pawnbroker  was  empowered 
to  charge  a  halfpenny  for  the  pawn-ticket  when  the  loan  was 
under  five  shillings.  As  time  went  on,  however,  the  main 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1800  were  found  to  be  very  irksome, 
and  the  Pawnbrokers'  National  Association  and  the  Pawn- 
brokers' Defence  Association  worked  hard  to  obtain  a  liberal 
revision  of  the  law.  It  was  argued  that  the  usury  laws 
had  been  abolished  for  the  whole  of  the  community  with  thA 
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single  exception  of  the  pawnbroker  who  advanced  less  than 
£io.  The  limitations  of  the  act  of  x8oo  interfered  so  considerably 
with  the  pawnbrokers'  profits  that,  it  was  argued,  they  could 
not  afford  to  lend  money  on  bulky  articles  requiring  extensive 
storage  room.  In  1870  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a 
Select  Committee  on  Pawnbrokers,  and  it  was  stated  in  evidence 
before  that  body  that  in  the  previous  year  307,780,000  pledges 
were  lodged,  of  which  between  thirty  and  forty  millions  were 
lodged  in  London.  The  average  value  of  pledges  appeared  to 
be  about  4s.,  and  the  proportion  of  articles  pawned  dishonestly 
was  found  to  be  only  i  in  14,000.  Later  official  statistics  show 
that  of  the  forfeited  pledges  sold  in  London  less  than  30  per 
million  are  claimed  by  the  police. 

The  result  of  the  Select  Committee  was  the  Pawnbrokers 
Act  of  1872,  which  repealed,  altered  and  consolidated  all  previous 
legislation  on  the  subject,  and  b  still  the  measure  which  regulates 
the  relations  between  the  public  and  the  "  brokers  of  pawn." 
Based  mainly  upon  the  Irish  law  passed  by  the  Union  Parliament 
it  put  an  end  to  the  old  irritating  restrictions,  and  reduced  the 
annual  tax  in  London  from  £15  to  the  £7,  xos.  paid  in  the 
provinces.  By  the  provisions  of  the  act  (which  does  not  affect 
loans  above  £10),  a  pledge  is  redeemable  within  one  year,  and 
seven  days  of  grace  added  to  the  year.  Pledges  pawned  for 
los.  or  under  and  not  redeemed  in  time  become  the  property 
of  the  pawnbroker,  but  pledges  above  los.  are  redeemable  until 
sale,  which  roust  be  by  public  auction.  In  addition  to  one 
halfpenny  for  the  pawn-ticket — which  is  sometimes  not  charged 
for  very  small  pawns — the  pawnbroker  is  entitled  to  charge  as 
interest  one  halfpenny  per  month  on  every  2s.  or  part  of  2s. 
lent  where  the  loan  is  under  40s.,  and  on  every  2s.  6d.  where 
the  loan  is  above  40s.  "  Special  contracts  "  may  be  made  where 
the  loan  is  above  406.  at  a  rate  of  interest  agreed  upon  between 
lender  and  borrower.  Unlawful  pawning  of  goods  not  the 
property  of  the  pawner,  and  taking  in  pawn  any  article  from 
a  person  under  the  age  of  twelve,  or  intoxicated,  or  any  linen, 
or  apparel  or  unfinished  goods  or  materials  entrusted  to  wash, 
make. up,  &c.,  are,  inter  aliaf  made  offences  punishable  by 
summary  conviction.  A  new  pawnbroker  must  produce  a 
magistrate's  certificate  before  he  can  receive  a  licence;  but  the 
permit  cannot  be  refused  if  the  appUcant  gives  sufficient  evidence 
that  he  is  a  person  of  good  character.  The  word  "  pawnbroker  " 
must  always  be  inscribed  in  large  letters  over  the  door  of  the 
shop.  Elaborate  provisions  are  made  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  borrowers  whose  unredeemed  pledges  are  sold  under  the  act. 
Thus  the  sales  by  auction  may  take  place  only  on  the  first 
Monday  of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing da>^  should  one  not  be  sufficient.  This  legislation  was, 
no  doubt,  favourable  to  the  pawnbroker  rather  than  to  the 
borrower.  The  annual  interest  on  loans  of  2s.  had  been  increased 
by  succ^si\'e  acts  of  parliament  from  the  6%  at  which  it  stood 
in  1784  to  25%  in  iSoo,  and  to  27  in  i860— a  rate  which  was 
continued  by  the  measure  of  1872.  The  annual  interest  upon 
a  loan  of  half-a-crown  is  now  260%,  as  compared  with  173  in 
i860  and  86  in  1784;  while  the  extreme  point  is  reached  in  the 
case  of  a  loan  of  is.  for  three  days,  in  which  case  the  interest 
is  at  the  rate  of  1014%  per  annum.  An  English  mont  de  pi6t£ 
was  once  projected  by  the  Salvation  Army,  and  in  1894  the 
London  County  Council  considered  the  practicabiUty  of  municipal 
effort  on  similar  lines;  but  in  neither  case  was  anything  done. 

The  growth  of  pawnbroking  in  Scotland,  where  the  law  as 

to  pledge  agrees  generally  with  that  of  England,  is  remarkable. 

Early  in  the  19th  century  there  was  only  one  pawn- 

aatfirWand  broker  in  that  country,  and  in  1833  the  number 

reached  only  52.    Even  in  1865  there  were  no  more 

than  312.    It  is  probable  that  at  the  present  moment  Glasgow 

and   Edinburgh   together   contain   nearly   as   many   as   that 

total.     In  Ireland  the  rates  for  loans  are  practically  identical 

with  those  charged  in  England,  but  a  penny  instead  of  a 

half|>cnny  is  paid  for  the  ticket.    Articles  pledged  for    less 

than  £1  must  be  redeemed  within  six  months,  but  nine  months 

are  allowed  when  the  amount  is  between  30s.  and  £2.  For  sums 

over  £2  the  period  is  a  year,  as  'm  Ex^gJAXid.    In  Icdand^  too, 
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a  fraction  of  a  month  is  calculated  as  a  full  noonth  for 
of  interest,  whereas  in  England,  after  the  first  month,  fwtaifhts 
are  recognized.  In  1838  there  was  an  endeavour  to  esuUish 
monts  de  piHi  in  Ireland,  but  the  scheme  was  so  unsucccssfal 
that  in  1841  the  dght  charitable  pawnshops  that  had  been  opened 
had  a  total  adverse  balance  c^  £5340.  But  1S47  only  three 
were  left,  and  eventually  they  collapsed  likewise. 

The  pawnbroker  in  the  United  Sutes  is,  generally  speakingL 
subject  to  considerable  legal  restriction,  but  violatioas  of  the 
laws  and  ordinances  are  frequent.  Each  state  has 
its  own  regulations,  but  those  of  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts may  be  taken  as  fairly  reprcsentalix-e. 
"  Brokers  of  pawn  "  are  usually  licensed  by  the  mayors,  ot  by 
the  mayorsand  aldermen,  but  in  Boston  the  police  commissiooen 
are  the  licensing  authority.  In  the  state  of  New  York  penniis 
are  renewable  annually  on  payment  of  $500,  and  the  pa«Ti>roker 
must  file  a  bond  with  the  mayor,  executed  by  himself  and  t«o 
responsible  sureties,  in  the  sum  of  $10,000.  The  busii^ss  is 
conducted  on  much  the  same  lines  as  in  England,  aitd  the  nie 
of  interest  is  3%  per  month  for  the  first  six  months,  and  3% 
monthly  afterwards.  Where,  however,  the  loan  exceeds  $100 
the  rates  are  a  and  x%  re^)ectivcly.  To  exact  higher  n:cs 
is  a  misdemeanour.  Unredeemed  pledges  may  be  sold  at  tbe 
end  .of  a  year.  Pawnbrokers  are  not  allowed  to  engage  in  acy 
kind  of  second-hand  business.  New  York  contains  one  pavih 
shop  to  every  12,000  inhabitants,  and  most  of  the  pawnbrokers 
are  Jews.  In  the  state  of  Massachusetts  unredeemed  plcdi^es 
may  be  sold  four  months  after  the  date  of  deposit.  The  lic^uinj; 
authority  may  fix  the  rate  of  interest,  which  may  viry  for 
different  amounts,  and  in  Boston  every  pawnbroker  is  bou&d 
to  furnish  to  the  police  daily  a  list  of  the  pledges  taken  in  during 
the  preceding  twenty-four  hours,  specifying  the  hour  of  od> 
transaction  ^nd  the  amount  lent. 

The  fact  that  on  the  continent  of  Europe  monts  de  pt6ti  Kt 
almost  invariably  either  a  state  or  a  munidpal  monopoly 
necessarily  places  them  upon  an  eotirely  different 
footing  from  the  British  pawnshop,  but,  compared 
with  the  English  system,  the  foreign  is  very  elabor- 
ate and  rather  cumbersome.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  bdsg 
slow  in  its  operation,  it  is,  generally  speaking,  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  borrower  carries  in  his  pockets  '*  papers  " 
testifying  to  his  identity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  the 
English  borrower  of  more  than  £2  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  pawn- 
broker in  the  matter  of  interest,  that  sum. being  the  highest  for 
which  a  legal  limit  of  interest  is  fixed.  The  rate  of  interest  upon 
a  **  special  contract "  may  be,  and  often  is,  high.  For  the  matter 
of  that,  indeed,  this  system  of  obtaining  loans  is  always  expend vc, 
either  in  actual  interest  or  in  collateral  disadvantages,  whether 
the  lender  be  a  pawnbroker  intent  upon  profit,  or  the  oEcial 
of  a  mont  de  pi£t£.  In  Paris  the  rate  charged  is  7  °/o,  and  e%-ca 
then  the  business  b  conducted  at  a  loss  exc^t  in  regard  to  k^n; 
and  valuable  pledges.  Some  of  the  French  provincial  nia 
are  as  high  as  12%,  but  in  almost  every  case  they  are  le«s  thia 
they  were  prior  to  the  legislation  of  1851  and  1852.  The  French 
establishments  can  only  be  created  by  decree  of  the  president 
of  the  Republic,  with  the  consent  of  the  local  conscil  co.nntr'wiaL 
In  Paris  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  presides  over  the  business;  a 
the  provinces  the  mayor  is  the  president.  The  administrati^'C 
council  is  drawn  one-third  each  from  the  conscil  commuiul 
the  governors  of  charitable  societies,  and  the  townspeople. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  capital  required  for  conducting  the 
institutions  has  to  be  raised  by  loan,  while  some  part  of  tttf 
property  they  possess  is  the  product  of  gifts  and  legacies.  Tbe 
profits  of  the  Paris  mont  de  pi6t6  are  paid  over  to  the  "  Assista.'.ce 
Publique,"  the  comprehensive  term  used  by  France  to  indicate 
the  body  of  charitable  foundations.  Originally  this  was  the 
rule  throughout  France,  but  now  many  of  them  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  charitable  institutions.  Counting  the  head 
office,  the  branches  and  the  auxiliary  shops,  tbe  Paris  establish- 
ment has  its  doors  open  in  some  fifty  or  sixty  districts;  bu:  the 
volume  of  its  annual  business  is  infinitely  smaller  than  that 
transacted  by  the  London  pawnbrokers.    The  amount  to  be 
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■dvinccd  b^  >  nunidpil  pawntbop  it  fixed  b;  tn  officul  etOti  poanK*  t.  cRtiln  npiul  of  iti  own  In  uMiiion.    Tli«  rue  of 

the  cmnnHoire-^uw,  nSo  b  nmipellHl  to  low]  tbc  lole  ','1,'!?^';''^^  '"1"^?"*  P"",,''  '•"  touniry  ™rin  [ran  4  lo 

■gaintt  Iht  bom.«er,  since,  should  tbe  plcdie  renuin  ueredome.  Tte  „i:l;SJS"i<I^  "  ,X  ti  S.  Sf ''ui'FriSdi™!S."S 

and  be  (old  lor  less  Ihan  wu  lent  upon  il.  he  bu  to  milLt  sow  pittt,  but  Ihc  arnnfienicnii  tit  much  mm  [avounbk  to  tbe 

[be  diSeroKe.     This  official  is  paid  at  the  rale  of  )%  upoi  bamwcr.     The  ordinary  limit  of  luaiii  ii  £i».     In  Aatwctp 

loans  and  renewals,  and  1%  on  the  amount  obtained  by  Ihi  'bereuan  "anonyiaou.  ■  pawnihop.  whm  ihe  cuttonwf  ncnl  dm 

„i„  .r  w^M  ,i.d^  Til,  I.  .b,i»j,  ,b.  ..^,  p„  KSS  BS,rffi?;*ifi".'srt.  'iSS  ■'ss'i.'s; 

of  Ibe  French  system.     The  Faiu  niont  de  pifit  undertake  Lcening."  nor  an  Ibeie  any  llmiutioni  upon  the  intnoi  that 

to  lend  foui-fifths  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  artlctes  nude  from  th<  niay  be  chir^,    Tbe  niln  of  the  offida]  iuliludiHu  mn  very 

precious  meialj,  and  i«o-[hirdj  of  that  of  other  artidea,    Tbi  ■"^^1" ''■"TP'  ""  "™,'J  '"'£!*''  '"""  Latl"  "uniriefc  and 

maximum  and  midmum  Uu,  may  ^  advanced  are  .!»  fiacd  -^^^TI.  ^"^.^^^ TS^'li^^  ^^.''i^}^ 

The  latter  vanes  in  diSeienI  puu  ol  the  country  from  one  li  and  diamondi^  worbmcn'.  looli  are  not  taken  in  plrdie.  end  the 

three  francs,  and  Ibe  former  from  a  very  (matl  lum  lo  tbe  lo,ax  amount  Itm  variet  (mm  M.  upwards     On  condition  of  finding 

francs  which  ii  the  mle  in  Parii.  Loam  are  (tuiled  lor  twdvc  *"''  •"■"  f  ■"",«)'  "  ™?>',  b*.res.uiied  hi  working  capital  over 

months  with  right  of  renewal,  and  unredeemed  pledgea  ma)  ^™7ed  b^Si  diy  S^^'^e  mll^X^cd^^ 

then  be  sold  by  auclion.  but  Ihe  proceed,  may  be  dained  b,  '^         "            *  ^^        mon^pawy  leceivea  tne  prouta. 

the  borrower  at  any  time  vilbia  three  yean.    Pledget  may  N  Pawnbroting  in  Gernuuiy  la  conducted  at  once  by  tbe  Mate, 

redeemed  by  iniulmenw.  by  tbe  Municipalities,  and  by  private  enletprise;  but  of  all  ibeM 

bislltutions  the  ilate  loan  office  in  Berlin  is  Ibe  most 

ci|  iuleresling.     It  dates  (rom  1834,  and  'be  working  ^JJIJ^rt.. 

^  capital  was  found,  and  still  continues  10  be  in  part 

"1  provided,  by  tbe  Prussian  Stale  Bank.   Tbe  profits  are  In- 

jt  vested,  and  the  interest  devoted  to  chariuble  purpoaes.     The 

ea  maaimum  and  minimum  rates  of  inlere»t  are  filed,  but  the 

"f  tale  varies,  and  often  standsat  about  11%.     Two-thirds  ol 

Pj  the  eslimated  value  is  tbe  usual  eitent  of  a  loanj  four-G(tb) 

■  b  advanced  on  silver,  and  hve-siiths  on  fine  gold.     State  and 

th  municipal  bonds  may  be  pledged  up  10  a  maximum  of  £150, 

"*  "--  -■ ■--'--  Bo%  ol  the  value,  and  a  fined  Interest, ol 

u  blltr  ram  5Bw''iiinee"lrann'l'rom'tJiri5rb  m™  ^  prolesslonal  valuen,  who  are  liable  10  make  good  any  kiss  that 

.._ . —  .u., .  :j„.^..      . „__     ._..!.  , ■■mation.     The  boUi  ol  the  loans  are 

ce  is  used  less  by  Ibe  poor  than  by  (he 
n  for  six  months,  but  a  further  six 

„._ ..^ . J „                            :  redemption  before  Ihe  arllde  pledged 

pTMony.  but  il  he  acccpi.  the  ofler  he  has  lo  give  lull  paniculou  can  be  sold  by  auction.    The  net  annual  profit  usually  amounU 

o(  his  name,  add™  and  occupation.    The  ejipens  calculate  tlut  to  little  more  than  i  %  upon  the  capital  employed.    The  pawn- 

hl^^Toi'loTlJJ'rSrS'IimnrSe  pi^i*  wbiliTli'onl^lhJ^irSini  ''">'''"<  ^"  <^  Austria- Hungary  are  very  similar  lo  those  which 

eighiy-fivc  Ininc.  which  can  be  counted  upon  to  be  invariably  prevail  In  England.    Free  trade  eiisls,  and  Ibe  private  trader, 

proliublc.    The  average  loan  is  under  thirty  franca.  who  docs  most  of  the  business,  has  to  oblaia  a  government 

The  borrowing  of  money  oii  the  security  ol  goods  deposited  concession  and  deposit  caotion-niooey  varying  in  amount  from 

has  been  Ihe  subject  of  minute  regubtions  In  the  Low  Counliies  fSo  to  £&».  according  to  Ihe  tiae  of  tbe  town.    He  has,  bow- 

from  an  early  dale.     So  far  back  as  tb«  year  1600  'ver,  to  compete  with  the  monU  de  pift*  or  Versalzaemler, 

Sjil'i      the   "archdukes"   Albert   and    Isabella,  governors  which  are  sometimes  munidpal  and  sometimes  sUle  institutions. 

of    the    Spanish    Netherlands    under    Philip  III.,  The  chief  of  these  is  the  imperial  pawn  office  of  Vienna,  which 

reduced  Ihe  lawful  rate  of  interest  from  31!  to  11)%;    but  was  founded  with  chaiitible  objecu  by  ihe  emperor  Joseph  I, 

since  citonion  cantinucd  they  introduced  ihe  moni  de  pittt  i"  '1°J,  and  one-half  of  the  aoDual  nirplus  has  still  lo  be  paid 

in   161S,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  course  of  a  »ver  to  Ihe  Vienna  poor  fund.    Here,  as  in  Berlin,  the  profilj 

down  years  the  instilulion  was  (stabliahcd  in  all  the  popukus  »"  relatively  small.     Interesl  it  charged  at  the  uniform  rate 

Bclgiin   towns,   with  one  «   two   eiceptions.     Tbe  inierett  '•  'o%i  ■'''cb  is  caiculaicd  in  fodnigblly  periods,  however 

chutgcable  to  borrowers  wat  fixed  originally  al  1!%,  but  was  ipwdily  redemption   may  follow  upon  pawning.     For  sratll 

shorlly  afterwards  reduced,  to  be  again  increased  to  nearly  the  l°»'a  varying  from  two  to  three  kronen,  5%  only  is  charged. 

old  level,    Meanwhnc  varioui  towns  possessed  chaiitable  lundt  ""  Hungarian  stale  and  munidpal  mslituiions  appear,  on  tbe 

for  gtaiuilous  loans,  apart  from  the  official  institutions.    Shortly  "t>ole,  lo  tompele  lomewbal  more  successfully  with  Ihe  private 

after  the  mont  de  pifl*  was  introduced  in  Ihe  Spanish  provinces.  5'ms  than  is  thecase  in  Vienna. 

Ihc  prince-bishop  of  Liige  {Ferdinand  ol  Bavaria)  followed  I"  I'aly.  Ibe  "  country  of  origin  "  of  the  monl  de  pittt,  the 

the  example  let  by  Ibe  archdukes.     He  ordained  that  Ihe  net  .nslilulion  still  flourishes.    It  is,  as  a  rule,  managed  by  a  com- 

profiis  were  lo  accumuhle,  and  the  inlercsl  upon  Ibe  fund  lo  "i"**  «  commission,   and    the   regulations  follow          ,^^ 

be  used  in  reduction  ol  the  charges.   The  original  rale  was  is*/.,  >™"y  cbsdy  the  lines  ol  the  one  in  Rome,  which 

when  the  Lombard  money-lenders  had  been  charging  43;  but  'ever  lends  less  than  lod.  or  more  than  £40.    Four-6flbl  of  Ibe 

the  prince-bishop's  moms  de  [»£!*  were  so  succesalul  that  for  "'"e  is  lent  upon  gold,  sDver  and  jewels,  and  Iwo-lbirds  upon 

many  years  ihdr  rate  ol  interest  did  not  exceed  5%— il  was,  "her  articles.    Tlie  inlercst,  which  is  reckoned  monthly,  varies 

1  17*8  that  it  was  increased  by  one-half.    These  "''t"  Ihe  amount  of  the  loan  from  5  to  J%.  b 


af m;-i-irtt.s"?4i., ,. 

6%  is  charged  upon 

than  liiteen  francs  from  the  Paris  moot  de 

professional  valuers,  < 
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may  result  from  ovei 
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ing  inttiiuiions,  along  with  ihose  in  Belgium  proper, 
lined  by  the  French  Revolution.  They  were,  however, 
ilishcd  under  French  dominion,  jnd  for  many  years  the 
iveming  lliem  were  constantly  alleicd  by  Ihe  French, 
and  Belgian  governments  in  turn.  The  whole  subject 
regubled  by  a  law  ol  1848,  supplemented  by  a  new 
ilion  for  the  Bmssels  mont  de  [nClf  datmg  from  1B91. 
vorking  capital  of  these  official  pawtithopt  it  fumiihed  by 
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fee  "  of  2%,  which  is  deducted  from  the  ban.  Private  pawn- 
shops also  exist  in  Italy,  under  police  authority;  but  they  charige 
very  high  interest. 

The  monts  de  pi6t6  in  Spain  have  for  a  generation  past  been 
inseparably  connected  with  the  savings  banks.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  institution  owes  its  ori^  in  that  country 
to  the  charitable  exertions  of  a  priest  who  charged 
no  interest,  and  the  system  grew  until  in  184c  a 
century  after  his  death,  the  mont  de  pi6t£  began  to  receive  the 
sums  deposited  in  the  savings  bank,  which  had  just  been  estab- 
lished, for  which  it  paid  5%  interest.  In  1869  the  two  institu- 
tions were  united.  This  official  pawnshop  charges  6%  upon 
advances  which  run  for  periods  varying  from  four  to  twelve 
months,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  article  pledged,  and  a 
further  month's  grace  is  allowed  before  the  pledges  are  sold  by 
auction.  Private  pawnbrokers  are  also  very  numerous,  espe- 
cially in  Madrid;  but  their  usual  charges  amount  to  about  60% 
per  annum.  They  appear,  however,  to  derive  advantage  from 
making  larger  advances  than  their  official  rivals,  and  from  doing 
business  during  more  convenient  hours.  In  Portugal  the  monte 
pio  is  an  amalgamation  of  bank,  benefit  society  and  pawnshop. 
Its  business  consists  chiefly  in  lending  money  upon  marketable 
securities,  but  it  also  makes  advances  upon  plate,  jewelry  and 
precious  stones,  and  it  employs  officially  licensed  viduers. .  The 
rate  of  interest  varies  with  the  bank  rate,  which  it  slightly 
exceeds,  and  the  amount  advanced  upon  each  article  is  about 
three-fourths  of  its  certified  value.  There  is  in  Portugal  a 
second  class  of  loan  establishment  answering  exactly  to  the 
English  pawnshop.  The  pawnbroker  is  compelled  to  deposit 
a  sum,  in  acceptable  securities,  equal  to  the  capital  he  proposes 
to  embark,  and  the  register  of  his  transactions  must  be  sub- 
mitted quarterly  to  the  chief  of  the  police  for  examination. 
As  regards  small  transactions,  there  appears  to  be  no  legal 
limit  to  the  rate  of  interest.  The  sale  of  unredeemed  pledges 
is  governed  by  the  law  affecting  the  "  monte  pio  geraL" 

In  Russia  the  state  maintains  two  pawnbroking  establish- 
ments, one  at  St  Petersburg  and  the  other  at  Moscow,  but 
/fgf^ff  only  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones 
and  ingots  of  the  precious  metals  are  accepted  by 
them.  Advances  are  made  upon  such  securities  at  6%  per 
annum,  and  the  amounts  of  the  loans  are  officially  limited. 
Loans  run  for  twelve  months,  with  a  month's  grace  before 
unredeemed  pledges  are  put  up  to  auction.  The  bulk  of  this 
class  of  business  in  Russia  is,  however,  conducted  by  private 
companies,  which  advance  money  upon  all  descriptions  of 
movable  property  except  stocks  and  shares.  The  interest 
charged  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  1%  per  month,  but  there  is 
an  additional  charge  of  ^%  per  month  for  "insurance  and 
safe  keeping."  The  loan  runs  for  a  year,  with  two  months' 
grace  for  redemption  before  sale.  There  are  also  a  certain 
number  of  pawnshops  conducted  by  individuals,  who  find  it 
very  difficult  to  compete  with  the  companies.  These  shops  can 
only  be  opened  by  a  police  permit,  which  runs  for  five  years,  and 
security,  varying  from  £100  to  £700,  has  to  be  deposited;  2% 
per  month  is  the  limit  of  interest .  fixed,  and  two  months' 
grace  is  allowed  for  redemption  after  the  period  for  which  an 
article  is  pledged. 

Pawnbroking  in  Denmark  dates  from  1753,  when  the  Royal 
Naval  Hospital  was  granted  the  monopoly  of  advancing 
DtamsHt  "*°"cy  ^n  pledges  and  of  charging  higher  interest 
madNvway.  ^^^"  ^^^  ^^  permitted.  The  duration  of  a  loan 
is  three  months,  renewals  being  allowed.  The  old 
law  was  extended  in  1867,  and  now  all  pawnbrokers  have  to 
be  licensed  by  the  municipalities  and  to  pay  a  small  annual, 
licence  fee.  The  rate  of  interest  varies  from  6  to  12%  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  loan,  which  must  not  be  less  than  7d., 
and  unredeemed  pledges  must  be  sold  by  auction.  In  Sweden 
there  are  no  special  statutes  affecting  pawnbroking,  with  the 
exception  of  a  proclamation  by  the  governor  of  Stockholm  pro- 
hibiting the  lending  of  money  upon  articles  which  may  be  sus- 
pected of  having  been  stolen.  Individuals  still  carry  on  the 
business  00  a  small  scale,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  now  conducted  by  I 


companies,  which  give  general  satisfadJon.  For  many  jtta 
there  was  in  Stockholm  a  municipal  establislunent  duigicf 
xo%  for  loans  paid  out  of  the  dty  funds.  The  cost  of  adiium»> 
tration  was,  however,  so  great  that  there  was  an  annual  )tm 
upon  its  working,  and  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  abo£«h 
it  when,  in  x88o,  a  private  company  was  formed  called  the 
**  Pant  Aktie  Bank,"  to  lend  money  on  furniture  and  wcaiioj 
apparel  at  the  rate  of  3  dre  per  krone  a  month,  and  2  Sfc  per 
krone  a  month  on  gold,  silver  and  other  valuables:  a  krooe, 
which  equals  is.  x}d.,  coi^tains  xoo  Ore.  Some  years  later  la 
opposition  was  started  which  charged  only  half  these  rates, 
with  the  result  that  the  original  enterprise  reduced  its  interest 
to  the  same  level,  charging,  however,  2  ore  per  krone  per  meoseo 
for  bulky  articles — a  figure  which  is  now  usual  for  pledges  of 
that  description.  The  money  is  lent  for  three  months,  and  at 
the  end  of  five  months  the  pledge,  if  unredeemed,  is  sold  by 
auction  tmder  very  carefully  prescribed  conditions.  In  Norway 
a  police  licence  is  required  for  lending  money  on  pawn  whet 
the  amount  advanced  does  not  exceed  £4,  loa.  Beyond  that 
sum  no  licence  is  necessary,  but  the  interest  charged  must  not 
exceed  sucH  a  rate  as  the  king  may  dedde. 

The  fate  of  pawnbroking  in  Switzerland  a|^>ears  to  be  aot 
very  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  Jew  who  is  fabled  to  have 
once  started  in  business  at  Aberdeen.  Nevertheless  t,^,„|,,| 
the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Z&rich  have  elaborate 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  business.  In  Zurich  the 
broker  must  be  licensed  by  the  cantonal  government,  aad 
the  permit  can  be  refused  only  when  the  applicant  is  **  knovn 
to  be  a  person  undeserving  of  confidence."  Regular  books 
have  to  be  kept,  which  must  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspectJco 
of  the  police,  and  not  more  than  z%  interest  per  month  mist 
be  charged.  A  loan  runs  for  six  months,  and  miredeeod 
pledges  may  be  sold  by  auction  a  month  after  the  expiratioa  cf 
the  fixed  period,  and  then  the  sale  must  take  place  in  the  parish 
in  which  th6  article  was  pledged.  No  more  than  ti^-o  penoas 
at  a  time  have  ever  been  licensed  under  this  law,  the  bosiness 
being  unprofitable  owing  to  the  low  rate  of  interest  In  the 
canton  of  Bern  there  were  once  two  pawnbrokers.  One  died 
and  the  other  put  up  his  shutters.  The  Zurich  cantonal  bank, 
however,  conducts  a  pawnbroking  department,  which  leads 
nothing  under  4s.  or  over  £40  without  the  special  sanction  of  the 
bank  commission.  Loans  must  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  trade 
value  of  the  pledge,  but  80%  may  be  lent  upon  the  intriask 
value  of  gold  and  silver  articles.  The  establisbmeut  males 
practically  no  profit.  The  Swiss  disincUnatioo  to  go  to  i\it 
pawnshop  is,  perhaps,  accounted  for  in  some  measure  by  the 
growing  number  of  dealers  in  second-band  articles,  to  whc^ 
persons  in  want  of  ready  money  sell  outright  such  things  as 
are  usually  pledged,  in  the  hope  of  subsequently  buying  tbeo 
back.  Since,  however,  the  dealer  is  at  liberty  to  ask  his  owa 
price  for  repurchase,  the  expectation  is  often  illusory,  and  can 
usually  be  fulfilled  only  upon  ruinous  terms.  CJ-  f-B) 

PAWNEE  (perhaps  from  the  native  word  for  "  horn,"  in  allusk« 
to  their  scalping  lock,  which  was  "  dressed  "  so  as  to  stard 
straight  up),  a  tribe  of  North- American  Indians  of  Caddoan 
stock.  They  formerly  lived  on  the  Platte  river  in  Nebrsiki 
They  call  themselves  Skikiksikiks  ("  men  of  men  ").  They 
were  a  brave,  war-loving  tribe,  whose  history  was  one  of  contintul 
strife  with  their  neighbours.  In  1823  their  village  was  burned 
by  the  Dela wares,  and  in  1838  the  tribe  suffered  severely  froai 
small-pox,  the  death-roll  being,  it  is  said,  2000.  By  treaty  in 
1833  they  had  ceded  their  territory  south  of  the  Platte,  and  in 
1858  they  surrendered  all  their  remaining  land  except  a  strip 
on  the  Loup  River.  Here  they  lived  till  1874,  when  they  nwNtd 
to  a  reservation  in  Indian  Territory  (now  Oklahoma),  where  tbcy 
now  are. 

PAWTUCKET,  a  dty  of  Providence  county,  Rhode  IsUnd. 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Blackstone  river  (known  below  the  Pamuckrt 
Falls  here  as  the  Pawtucket  or  Seckonk  river),  4  m.  N-  of 
Providence,  and  near  the  city  of  Central  Falls  Pop.  (locj, 
state  census),  43,381,  of  whom  14.369  were  foreign-bom,  includ- 
ing 4273  English,  3484  Irish,  2706  French  Canadians,  and  n9S 
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Scotch;  (1910),  51,623.  Pawtucket  is  served  by  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroad;  and  the  river  is  navigable 
below  the  falls.  The  city  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  its 
land  area  in  1906  was  nearly  8-6  m.  The  east  bank  of  the  river 
rises  quite  abruptly  15-30  ft.,  but  back  of  this  the  surface  is 
level  or  only  slightly  undulating.  On  the  west  side  the  surface 
is  more  diversified.  The  Blackstone  River  here  makes  a 
picturesque  plunge  of  nearly  50  ft.  (Pawtucket  Falls)  over  an 
irregular  mass  of  rocks,  providing  a  good  water-power.  The 
most  attractive  public  building  is  the  Sayles  Memorial  library, 
erected  (1899-1902)  by  Frederick  Clark  Sayles  (1835-1902)  in 
memory  of  his  wife.  The  city  has  a  park  of  x8x  acres  in  the 
east  end,  a  park  of  55  acres  on  the  west  side,  three  small  parks 
near  the  business  centre,  a  soldiers'  monument,  a  home  for  the 
aged,  an  emergency  hospital,  and  a  state  armoury.  Manu- 
facturing is  the  principal  industry,  and  the  value  of  the  factory 
products  increased  from  $19,271,582  in  1900  to  $25,846,899 
in  1905,  or  34-1%.  More  than  one-half  the  value  for  1905 
was  represented  by  textiles.  Other  important  manufactures 
in  1905  were  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  packed  meats, 
and  electrical  machinery,  apparatus  and  supplies.  The  commerce 
of  the  city  has  been  much  increased  by  the  deepening  and 
widening  of  the  channel  of  the  Pawtucket  river  by  the  United 
States  government.  In  1867  the  river  could  not  be  navigated 
at  low  water  by  boats  drawing  more  than  5  ft.  of  water,  but 
by  March  1905  the  government  had  constructed  a  channel 
ICO  ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  deep  at  low  water,  and  Congress  had 
passed  an  act  for  increasing  the  depth  to  16  ft.;  in  1907  the 
Federal  Congress  and  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  made 
appropriations  to  complete  the  work. 

That  portion  of  Pawtucket  which  lies  east  of  the  river  was 
originally  a  part  of  the  township  of  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts, 
but  in  181 2  the  township  of  Seekonk  was  set  apart  from  Rehoboth, 
in  1828  the  township  of  Pawtucket  was  set  apart  from  Seekonk, 
and  in  i862almostallof  the  Massachuscttstownshipof  Pawtucket 
was  transferred  to  Rhode  Island.  The  portion  west  of  the  river 
was  taken  from  the  township  of  North  Providence  and  annexed 
to  the  township  of  Pawtucket  in  1874,  and  in  1885  Pawtucket 
was  chartered  as  a  city.  The  first  settlement  within  the  present 
city  limits  was  made  about  1670  on  the  west  side  by  Joseph  Jenks 
(c.  163  2-1 7 1 7),  a  manufacturer  of  domestic  iron  implements. 
His  manufactory  was  destroyed  during  King  Philip's  War, 
but  he  rebuilt  it,  and  until  a  century  later  the  industries  on 
the  west  side  were  managed  largely  by  his  family.  In  1790 
Samuel  Slater  reproduced  here  the  Arkwright  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods;  this  was  the  first  manufactory 
of  the  kind  that  had  any  considerable  success  in  the  United 
States,  and  his  old  mill  is  still  standing  in  Mill  Street. 

See  R.  Grieve,  An  lUustraUd  History  of  Pawtucket,  Central  Fatts, 
and  Vicinity  (Pawtucket,  1897). 

PAX  (Lat.  for  "  peace  "),  the  name  given  in  ecclesiastical  usage 
to  a  small  panel  or  tablet  decorated  usually  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Crucifixion,  which  in  the  Roman  ritual  was  kissed 
at  the  eucharistic  service  by  the  celebrating  priest,  then  by 
the  other  priests  and  deacons,  and  then  by  the  congregation. 
The  "  Pax  "  is  also  known  by  the  names  osculatorium,  tabula 
pacts  and  pax-bred  {i.e.  "  pax-board  ").  The  use  of  the  "  pax  " 
dates  from  the  13th  century,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  in  England  in  1250  by  Archbishop  Walter  of  York. 
It  took  the  place  of  the  actual "  kiss  of  peace  "  {oscvlum  sanctum, 
or  osculum  pacts)  which  was  in  the  Roman  Mass  given  by  the 
bishop  to  the  priests,  and  took  place  after  the  consecration 
and  before  communion.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  kiss  (c^io;, 
ixnraciihii)  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  service,  and  now 
consists  in  the  celebrating  priest  kissing  the  oblation  and  the 
deacon  kissing  his  stole  (see  F.  £.  Brightman,  Liturgies  Eastern 
and  Western,  1896).  Owing  to  disputes  over  questions  of 
precedence  the  kissing  of  the  pax  at  the  service  of  the  Mass 
was  given  up.  It  is  still  used  at  times  of  prayer  by  religious 
communities  or  societies.  In  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries 
much  artistic  skill  was  lavished  on  the  pax,  and  beautiful 
examples  of  enamelled  paxes  with  chased  gold  and  silver  frames 


are  in  the  British  Museum.  Though  the  Crucifixion  is  most 
usually  represented,  other  religious  subjects,  such  as  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  the  Annunciation,  the  figures  of  patron  saints  and 
the  like,  are  found.  In  the  "  Inventarie  of  the  Plate,  Jewells 
. . .  and  other  Ornaments  appertayning  to  the  Cathedrall 
Churche  of  Sayncte  Paule  in  London,"  1552,  we  find  two  paxes 
mentioned;  one  "with  the  ymage  of  the  Crucifix  and  of  Marie 
and  John  all  gylte  with  the  Sonn  alsoe  and  the  Moone,  the 
backsyde  whereof  is  cr>'mosin  velvett,"  and  another  "  with 
the  ymage  of  our  Ladie  sett  aboughte  with  x  greate  stones  the 
backsyde  whereof  is  grene  velvett "  {Hierurgia  anglicana,  pt.  i., 
1902). 

PAXO  [Paxosj,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands  (9.V.),  about  8  m. 
S.  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Corfu,  is  a  hilly  mass  of  limestone 
5  m.  long  by  2  broad,  and  not  more  than  600  ft.  high.  Pop. 
about  5000.  Though  it  has  only  a  single  stream  and  a  few  springs, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  often  obliged,  before  the  Russians 
and  English  provided  them  with  cisterns,  to  bring  water  from 
the  mainland,  Paxo  is  well  clothed  with  olives,  which  produce  oil 
of  the  very  highest  quality.  Gaion  (or,  less  correctly,  Gaia),  the 
principal  village,  lies  on  the  east  coast,  and  has  a  small  harbour. 
Towards  the  centre,  on  an  eminence,  stands  Papandi,  the  residence 
of  the  bishop  of  Paxo,  and  throughout  the  island  are  scattered 
a  large  number  of  churches,  whose  belfries  add  greatly  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  views.  On  the  west  and  south-west 
coasts  are  some  remarkable  caverns,  of  which  an  account  will  be 
found  in  Davy's  Ionian  Islands,  L  66-71.  Ancient  writers — 
Polybius,  Pliny,  &c.— do  not  mention  Paxos  by  itself,  but  apply 
the  plural  form  Paxi  (Ila^bf)  to  Paxos  and  the  smaller  island 
which  is  now  known  as  Antipaxo  (the  Propaxosof  the  Antonine 
Itinerary).  Paxos  is  the  scene  of  the  curious  legend,  recorded 
in  Plutarch's  De  defectu  oraculorum^  of  the  cry  "  Pan  is  dead  " 
(see  Pan). 

FAZTON.  SIR  JOSEPH  (1801-1865),  English  architect  and 
ornamental  gardener,  was  bom  of  humble  parents  at  Milton 
Bryant,  near  Wobum,  Bedfordshire,  on  the  3rd  of  August  1801, 
and  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  that  town.  Having 
served  his  apprenticeship  as  gardener  from  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  himself  constructed  a  large  lake  when  gardener  to  Battlesden 
in  1821,  he  was  in  1823  employed  in  the  arboretum  at  Chiswick, 
the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  eventually  became 
superintendent  of  the  duke's  gardens  and  grounds  at  Chatsworth, 
and  manager  of  his  Derbyshire  estates.  In  1836  he  began  to 
erect  a  grand  conservatory  300  ft.  in  length,  which  was  finished 
in  1840,  and  formed  the  model  for  the  Great  Exhibition  building 
of  1851.  In  this  year  Paxton  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
Perhaps  his  most  interesting  design  was  that  for  the  mansion 
of  Baron  James  dc  Rothschild  at  Ferriires  in  France,  but  he 
•designed  many  other  important  buildings.  His  versatility 
was  shown  in  his  organization  of  the  Army  Works  Corps 
which  served  in  the  Crimea,  his  excellent  capacity  as  a  man  of 
business  in  railway  management,  and  his  enterprising  experi- 
ments in  floriculture.  In  1854  he  was  chosen  M.P.  for  Coventry, 
which  he  continued  to  represent  in  the  Liberal  interest  till  his 
death  at  Sydenham  on  the  8th  of  June  1865.  Paxton  was 
elected  in  1826  a  fellow  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  In  the 
following  year  he  married  Sarah  Bown.  In  1833  he  became  a 
fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society,  and  in  1844  he  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  St  Vladimir  by  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  horticulture,  including  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the 
Dahlia  (18^8),  and  a  Pocket  Botanical  Dictionary  (ist  cd.,  1840). 
He  also  edited  the  Cottage  Calendar^  the  Horticuftural  Register  and 
the  Botanical  Magasine. 

PAYMASTER-GENERAL,  in  England,  a  public  officer  and 
a  member  of  the  ministry  for  the  time  being.  The  office  was, 
by  statutes  passed  in  1835  and  1848,  consolidated  with  other 
offices  through  which  moneys  voted  by  parliament  were  pre- 
viously paid.  The  paymaster-general  is  appointed  by  sign 
manual  warrant,  he  is  unpaid,  and  does  not  require  to  offer  himself 
for  re-election  on  acceptance  of  office.  The  money  appropriated 
by  parliament  for  the  various  services  of  the  country  is  placed 
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by  order  of  the  Trcuury  to  the  Bccounl  oE  the  piymuter-  liable  lo  duty,  rcliua  la  ^vc  >  receipt  duly  itunpcd.   D  p^ 

general,  and  a  communicatiaci   to  that   elTect   nude  to   the  meat  be  mule  xuider  a  inulak«  of  fact,  il  mjy  be  rcfOTfttd 

comptroUei  and  audiLoi-gencral.    Tlie  paymasIcT-general  then  but  it  is  oihenrise  if  ii  beiude  under  a  niisialc  ol  Uw,  itic'r  i 

makes  all  payments  required  by  the  virioui  drpaitments  in  ■  muim  of  lav  that  ifiumtufia  Itgii  ntmintm  tuasiil,    itatf 

accaidance  with  the  parliamentary  vale.    The  dutis  of  the  paid  under  compulsion  of  law,  even  though  not  due.  csi^t 

office  are  caiTicd  out  by  a  permanent  staff,  headrd    by  an  generally  be  recovered  where  (here  has  been  do  fraud  Of  OM- 

isslslinl  paymaster-general,  acting  on  powers  granted  by  the  al  payments  s«  AFPKOrUMiOK. 

paymasler-gencral.  af  Court,— Money  is  ecncrjily  pjif  aa 

PAyHEMT  (Fr.  paitmat,  from  faycr,  to  pay;  Lai.  pacare,  ofpending  lidgaiioo,  at  whm  li:.tii.» 

to  appease,  Jai.  peace),  (be  performance  ol  an  obligation,  iynieni''inK?'ct2«"doci  M^im^Jv 

the  discharge  of  a  sum  due  in  money  or  the  equivalent  of  money.  ^  and  ilander)  operate  as  an  Aa.  . « 

In  law,  in  order  that  payment  may  eillnguish  Ihe  obligation  m  coun  ia  rtjulaied  bj-  Ihc  Rati  i':ii 

b  a  proper  manner,  and  by  and  to  a  proper  peison.    If  Ibe  no  Uiiiafionui'pend^nK^i^B  ihtcLsfS 

mim  due  be  not  paid  at  (he  appdnled  time,  the  creditor  is  -            ;  of  money  out  of  court  it  obijincd  by  ifc-  f\  i 

the  blltf  10  pay  at  a  later  dale,  subject,  in  the  case  of  bills  and  ■riiienauihooiy  of  the  pereon  eoiiikd  13  rJ 

- — ;:  ts.''m.  .".■.:!'i3'."?:.?s  rs?*i."S"'L.'',„";iE;^'  t;"K.t; 


sale  of  goods  for  ready  money,  1  li^t  to  the  goods  vetu  at 
ce  upon  sale  in  the  purchaser,  a  right  to  Ibe  price  in  the  se" 
t  the  seller  need  not  part  with  the  goods  tiUpaymcnt  of  thep 
Payment  may  be  made  at  any  time  of  the  day  upon  w 
falls  due    eiceni  id  Ihe  case  of  mercantile  contracli.  where  *"''  ^"^  "  ^"^  creoiior.     in  omer  inir  J  Ic 

"'         '^  'x  payment  beyond  Ihc  usual  i  it  a  good  payment  if  accej,icxl    Tte  & 


a  creditor,  bil  p  s 


houra  of  mercantile  business.    11  no  placi 

:  be  Hied  for  pa 

the  debtor  is  bout 

Id  to  find,  or  10  use  w 

ionable  means  1 

the  creditor,  unlf 

ss  the  latter  be  abroa 

made  in  money  » 

hich  is  a  legal  tender  < 

[s^  below),  unl 

ttedilor  waive  bis 

right  to  payment  in  mc 

.ney  by  acccptin 

mcnl,  as  a  negotiable  u 

of  credit.     H  the 

payment  be  by  nego 

liable  instrumei 

lute  or  as  a  cond 

discharge.     In  Ih 

a  ordinary  case  of  pa 

yment  by  cheq 

milted  10  his  c 

rights.     If  payment  be  made  through 

the  post,  in  a 

properly  directed,  and  II  be  lost,  the  debt  »  discharged  i 

was  a  direction  sc 

y.    Tbecreditoi 

n  full,  and  is  not  bound 

to  accept  part  pi 

unless  by  special  i 

igrecmcnt.    Part  paym. 

tnt  is  sufficient  1 

.     Gold  i>  li'jal  li,.tii;;; 


itional  coin  of  hu  defenc 

xe  the  .SuUiiiuf.— The 

being  '"^^^*;%'^^'-^--^;^f^--r^_ 

bEfoic  hiintion.    Bank  of  England  ooiea  are  oot  a  lirul  U:^ 

.    .                                               ■■  in  Scmbnd  or  in  Ireland. 

e  of  Limitation,    It  Is  a  technical  I/nWitf  Suus.—U  the  United  State*  the  law  as  a  rule  ix-  r 

:of  English  law  that  payment  of  a  smaller  sum,  even  though  malerially  diBet  from  Enghsh   la-.^    In  »nie  sc.ib.  h;..-.^ 

cpted  by  the  creditor  in  full  tatislaclion,  is  no  defence  to  a  ^?^.,'^^^.  '*.T^?'_'T!^■,!'^^"_'!5.''.!.'_^;??P•"l.P:^  "*'_*_"? 
sequent  action  for  the  debt.  The  imun  of  this  ndc  sc 
be  that  there  ia  no  consideration  for  the  ciedilor  foregi 
right  to  lull  payment.  In  order  that  payment  of  a  sm; 
1  may  satisfy  the  debt,  it  must  be  mode  by  a  person  o 
n  the  person  originally  liable,  or  M  an  earlier  date. 


i  and  After  they  men  paiaed.    These  n' 

-,,,  ,- -,--—  __— —  ,_an  the  date,  place,  or    debt. 

iiracted  for.    Thus  a  bill  or  i 


lo  a  less  amount;  a  debt  of  £100  cannot  be  discharged  by  pay- 

10 an  amounl  nol  eiceeding  IJ  tentt.     11  laJl*  eirlu.ii.ly  »i:- 
the  iuriidiclion   of  Congiess  lo  declare   paper  or  ci'T>i<'r  :^^'i> 

ment  of  £90  (unless  the  creditor  eiecute  a  telcisc  under  seal), 

a  legal   tender.     By  ihe  wnstilution  of  the   Lril.J  Sijlc      1 

though  it  may  be  discharged  by  payment  of  {,10  before  Ihe  day 

lender  in  payment  of  debt.  ■  (an.  i.  1  lo7.                     (T-  ■*.  1 

•ppoinled,  or  by  a  bill  for  f  10.    Paymeot  must  in  general  be 

made  by  the  debtor  ot  his  agent,  or  by  a  stianget  to  (be  contract 

PATMEHT  OP  HEMBBRS.     From  lime  to  time  po^K-.''. 

wilb  the  assent  of  Ihe  debtor.   If  payment  be  made  by  a  stranger 

without  Ihe  assenl  of  the  debtor,  it  seems  uncertain  how  far 

ayslcm  a  piacllce  which  is  almost  universally  adopted  ia  c:!' 

English  law  regards  such  payment  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  debt. 

countries,  that  of  paying  a  stile  salaiy  to  members  0:  :^ 

le^slalive  body.    In  ihe  earlier  history  of  the  EngliJ;  p,-'  ;- 

a  satisfaction.    Payment  must  be  made  lo  the  creditor  or  bis 

•gent,    A  bona  6de  payment  lo  an  apparent  agent  may  be 

pe<^le  was  loi  long  Ihe  practice.   They  had  first  been  fj^r:-  r  ■ 

good,  though  he  has  in  fact  no  authority  lo  receive  it.    Such 

lo  the  great  coundlol  the  realm  in  ij6j  in  Ibe  leignof  Jl.-rr>  111 

payment  will  usually  be  good  where  the  aulhority  ol  the  agent 

their  services,  »nd  rcimbuned  the  expenses  Ihcy  were  r-'  '■ 

fact  of  payment  may  be  presumed,  as  from  lapse  ol  time.    Thus 

in  joume/ing  to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting.    In  n::,  '-: 

payment  of  a  testator's  debls  is  generally  presumed  aller  twenty 

■  statute  ol  Edward  H.,  the  salary  of  a  knight  was  Excd  :t  -^ 

years.    A  Britten  receipt  is  only  presumplive  and  not  conclusive 

a  day,  and  that  of  ft  ciilien  or  burgher  at  11.  >  day.    Ttf* 

evidence  of  paymenl.    By  the  Stamp  Act  1891  a  duty  of  one 

payments  could  be  enforced  by  writs  issued  after  the  dbwlj  ici 

I>cnny  ia  imposed  upon  a  receipt  for  or  upon  the  payment  of 

of  each  pailiameni,  and  thet«  are  many  inslancxs  of  t.Sr  i>:-:e 

ot  luch  writs  down  to  Ihe  irign  of  Henry  MIL;  whiie  :>:!  h^: 

Upon  any  person  ftbo,  in  any  case  where  •  loeapl  would  be 

knowninstanCTislhaloIoneThomasKing.  wboin  16S1  ob;;.:ii 
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»  writ  forliiiisUry  »g»Inrt\betofportllonof  H»rwicb.    Tlie  meh*  I160  pn»Bmiia«iid  trmvellliif  Hpetm^'wiik  »n»4fiiioiiil 

piaciLfe  of  ihi  paymeni  of  memben  ol  pulianuiit  gnduaUy  »■• 'o' P"'»b«-  , ,     ,,     ,         ,       ,. 

m  Into  dsuetudc.  ud  in  the  xand  pulUioait  of  Clafla  II.  ,/,"^"''"'  C™™™BW.-Menibm  of  puliunmt  Kodv* 

»trong  diiipprovil  wu  eiproKd  of  the  practice.    Iti  fndiul  *  „ '*i*°?™'/       „     ^        ,...,.      ■      ■  ■ , 

.h»n^nmeM  wa.  due  fii.1  lo  Lh.  difficulty  ol  .ecuriog  np«-  tw'^f°^nu^'^',5"f^t^i  o«-  iil^;rn,jT^  '  ™^ 

stnlilivB  in  the  early  parliamenli.     Men  of  biuioesi  were  ,„m.iyt " T W  «e  J^  gi™i  oificial'.liinf^enveiopJto'J'u.tir 

Uiiwillinff  to  detach  themselves  fmm  their  affain,  u  travel  postage  puipoKs, 

to  the  peril*  ol  the  journey         Kitfana.— Membera  o(  the  Legiilative  A»rinbly  rrccivt  £}oo  per 


QiHiu^iiiHl.—Meinbeim  of  Ibe  LeEuUlive  Anembly  [C 


Ihere  was  the  almost  certain  knowledge  thai  a 
[urliamem  would  be  followed  by  the-Hl  will  01  ine  mei 

3n  the  pait  of  the  sovereign  for  inflicting  lome  new  fc 

:he  royal  displcaiure.     The  lowna  themselves  were  equally  imo"  y«T  .^liS'inivS"™ 

lisincUncd  to  bear  the.  burden  of  their  member'i  maintenance,  Tuikuiu.— MEmbeim  ol  b 

md  some  even  went  so  tar  as  to  obtain  their  disfnnchLscment.  ine  railway  [aua. 

[n  Ihe  second  place,  the  growing  induence  ol  pailiamcnt  in  ^ev  Zeaiand  — ^Memberu 

iu  idEh  century  brought  about  a  rrvulaion  ol  feeling  u  to  £joo  per  annum.     Member 

urliamentary  services,  and  tbe  increase  m  Ihe  number  ol  aiepaid  £ij  a  montL 

andidaies  led  first  10  bargaining  on  Ihdr  part  in  tbe  tbipc  Ilarmv  ^t.-™. 

if  undertaking  to  accept  reduced  wngci  and  «peD>e»,  and,  umrm  btatis 

inally,  lo  lorego  all.     A  Hep  lutther  wo*  reached  when  the  Frferat  CneniKenl.— Senator),  leprts 

Dnsliluency  bargained  as  to  what  it  ibould  receive  from  iu  recdve  tJsoo  a  year,  and  travelling  eil 

■eprcscntalive,  reiulling  in  wholesale  bribeiyi  which  required  -(iitajiiii.— ThereisatfMiononceinlour 

egislalionlocndil  (set  Coajun  PaiCircas).  liiai.rf  to  »  Otyt,  during  which  lenat 

-I.  E.a..d,  ,b,  «.™  .r  c..~....b„  «,  v™-  ^-  "5SiVS-?Ef;..u  ™. 

lions  earned  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  pnntiple,  mote  eapeciaUy  during  ohlcb  memtert  of  the  council  and 

HI  the  14th  of  March  189J  (by  aj6  votes  to  ai^),  and  on  the  t^iiiy  and  miltaae. 

und  of  Match  1B9S  (by.  176  to  158).    On  these  occasions  the  ^f*a»Hi  bas  a  biennial  tation  "^^od 

ions  limply  ipeeified  an  "  adequale  allowance  ";  but  on  "ci'JSniS)'jTiSSS"m'iw«7S«in£lly,  b 


ihe  7lh  of  March  1906  a  resolution  was  carried  (by  J48 

no)  in  favoul  of  an  allowance  "  at  the  rale  of  £]oo  per  annum."    ftooo. 

Appended  ue   the   salaries   paid  to   Icgislaton   in  various      S*^ 


BRmsH  CoWNttS  .-. -  .—  , 

Sadh   Afrita.-BehTt  the  South  Africa  Art   iQOft  which  „^^'^^^^L™'''Sl°'^?;r 

hroughL  aboul  the  union  of  Cnpe  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  ijTday  duriw  lewn"            "  "     • 

For  purposes  of  comparison'  the  salaries  which  were  paid  10  the  "'^'^  f^i^n^  f  '''*'i''n.""i?n'iiS)'?''"'' 

of    1909  reduced   Ihe  colonies  lo  Ihe  position  of  dqjer  ' 

provinces,  enliuslcd  only  with  locU  adminismtion  by  mca 

provincial  councils.     The  act  ol  190,  (§  76)  enacts  Ihal  „„,.„„„  ,„.„  ,,_-  .  „„,  .„.  „.i„„      K„r  ..,„„,h^,™ 

members  ol  provincial  councils  ahall  receive  such  allowances  as  ^"  n|^  ^1^?^^  15^  daj               •"•'^i'-    ^^  eitraordinary 

shall  be  deleraiined  by  the  goi-cmor-general  in  council.    Mem-  /■jMwSas  biennial  sessiolu  limited  10  to  days.    Senators  and 

ben  of  Ibc  new  South  African  legislature  recnve  £400  a  year,  repieienuilvn  lecrive  t6  a  day  and  mileage. 

lubicct  to  a  deduction  oljCi  a  day  for  each  day's  non.aitcndaoce.  ^i"  hat  biennial  aeKioni  ol  unlimiicd  kngih.     Scnaiora  and 

-   <  C.l«y,-Mcmber,  of  eilher  house  -em  paid  »...  ■  day.  "^"?'J:*",'P''^'i*"?'^.'r' w'^'^'h  ""'''%■   ,„™  .™l 

,. .j: -^  .L ._  _    r^_^  *- ^  T-^- jj:-: li  AiliTMl  has  biennial  Kuions  lirnilcd  lo  50  days.     SciutDrs  and 

Ktnlntiy  hH  biennial  maions  limited   lo  Co'dayi.     Scnaton 
nd  rcprFKnUtim  rrcrivc  »}  ■  """y  "nj  milcaBe. 


>ai>  IS  m.  from  Cape  Town  an  u 


haniiMin^ 


rrinmuU  Celo-r.—^  in  Ibe  Orange  River  Coil 
Co-arffl.— Federal  govemmenl.    Member 


leai  Dice 

■i'''"ri™;be« 

•  -  '""  "'  ■'l£„'ST,'J^?,™^™        "Maiw'j  ■rnatm  and"  rcprc^ntati™  recni-e  Ijoo  a 
dayolactualaiundann,     „;,f^^  SesMons  are  bieniual  and  of  no  fixed  IcngiST 


Ji  of  ti  5  a  day  UiMtantat  biennial  ssslons  not  of  fixed  l^i 

j/.ip  —Members  ol  Ihe  Lesis^alive  Assembly  are  paid  mileace  Uititima  has  luennul  »ssiops  l^ilcdw  9 

Kl"5Ii.^r(^— Me'rUben  are  pud  an  indemnity  of  (joo  for  Ibe  |P«iai  " 

»■  Jr.- j»K».— Members  of  Ihe  Legidative  At«nibly  receive  "'''^"ii!i'!^"i"i,Tj°.?'i?,™*I^.i'^.!l"„r 

»r;i*i.— Mfmbers  ol  the  LiBislacivi  Assembly  receive  1 1000    ■ ^  — .  — , . 

»iDnandinvFlnni-e<pensn  MoiUna  has  biennial  sessions  limhed  lo  to  days.     Scnaiora 

(ji*  fWomiia.— M.™l)eTi  of  ihi  Ujiilaiive  AMemhly  receive  '"IT''"?' "!"''"?  f«^i[^  i".  «  ^f  during  session. 

uff  ILiaaii   /ilonj.— Mrml"TS  of  ihe  LeglsUllive  A™rably  and  repiewnlarivrs  arc  paid  J5  ji  day  and   mileaBe   (10  cents  a 


.'cisaday  fo7iiie*m 


980 


PAYMENT  OF  MEMBERS 


y  iwioni  runitcd  10  6a  dayi.  b 
o  d>vi  may  be  held.  Scnaioo  • 
a  day  and  milugc  duiin^  ■etnoni. 


■nd  mpmbert  of  tbe  General  AHcmbly  re 

Council  and  rFprewitativtt  nalvt  $i  a  1 
Ki'c  Yart  baa  an  annul  acuion.    M. 
Of  tht  Aaacmhly  rtctive  (isoo  a  year. 


io  lenglb.    Seoat 
L    Memben  of  At 


receive  (1  joo  ior  ihe  acoion  »■ 
ot  Jljo  [or  lUtionery  and  pojti 

and  repre.enuti™™rwl5' 

■nd  represf  ntalivM  rrccivf  »i  i 
JoU)  Datola  ha>  biinniit  1 


nsiDiu  luOited  to  340  dayip    Smatora  and 
dion  with  icilcaEr.  with  an  citnt  aUowann 

I  Go  daya.     Snuc 


itntillv. 


I  and  iriembcn  or  It 
o  40  daya.    Scnatoi 


K  Uwer  House  (si6)  re 


—Mat 


Balm. 


a  (69)  receive  £40  ■  1 
aunng  sessions,  wiiich  last  from  60  to  90  days. 

Bulearia.—Membtis  o(  the  .  Lcgitlaturc  receive  161. 
during  Ihe  session,  which  nominally  lasli  from  the  f 
Oclobcr  to  the  isth  of  December. 

Dfaworjt.— Members  both  o(  Ihc  Landslhing  (M)  and 
Folkclhing  (114)  receive  na.  id.  a  day  (oc  Ihc  finl  six  n 
ot  llie  session,  and  6s.  Sd.  for  each  addilional  day  of  Ihe  si 

FfOBCf.— Members  of  bolh  Ihe  Senaie  (300)  and  c 
Chambpi  of  Deputies  (5S4)  rcctiv..  £(>«.  a  year, 

Coman  £"iji>(.— Members  both  of  Lhe  Bundciral  (58 
of  the  Reichstag  (397)  receive  £150  to/ the  session,  but 


deducted  £1  for  each  day's  ibience.  Tbey  receive  at 
pasKS  over  the  Gennan  nilways  during  [he  sosion. 

Baden  pays  meinben  ot  ita  Second  Chamber  and  such  mr 
ot  the  Upper  Chamber  aA  have  no!  got  hcredilaiy  sci^ts  i:^ 
■nd  Iravdling  eip^uei,  but  to  tbose  memben  sbo  rcsiiic 
dt^tal  ga.  a  day  only. 

Bnaria  paya  members  of  (he  Lower  House  (i6j)  {iSi 
They  art  aiso  allowed  free  travel  0> 


Hate, 


nlraawa 


iben  of  the  Second  Chambc 

hereditary  memben  of  Ihe  Uppet  Chamber 

tban  1)  m.  from  the  place  ot  mreling  reccfi. 

3X.  for  each  eight,  besides  a  refund  of  ibeil  in 

Fnuiia.— Members  of  the  " 


(so)   » 


noney  (. 


Sajt-Coburi. — Memben  of  the  Second  Chambei  tesidinj  a 
(Jobuig  or  Colha  receive  £1.  ■  dayj  olber  members  receive  la 
a  day  and  travelling  eipenscs. 

.S'smy.—Memben  of  (he  Second  Chamber  (S:)  ind  n«> 
heredilacy  memben  of  (he  Upper  Chamber  receive  1:1.  :.  diy 
(6a.  a  day  if  they  live  in  the  place  ol  meeting}  and  an  oXiira 
for  travelling. 

Ifilrlbmtcrt.—Memben  of  both  chamben  receive  i<fiiin 

&««.— The  memben  (iji)  receive  £72  lor  (be  scisian.  lU 
tree  paiset  on  railway  and  steamship  lines. 

Hantary. — Memben  ot  the  House  of  Representatives  \i'il 
receive  £joc  a  year,  with  allowance  of  £66 1  js.  for  houK  «=:. 

/ta/y.— Member*  of  the  Legislature  receive  no  piiiMSI. 
illhougb  aitempu  have  been  made  tnini  iS6>  onwudi  tc  iiiin- 
duce  payment  of  memben.  It  was  last  brought  forvard  in  i.a^. 
(he  amount  suggested  being  fas.  for  every  sitting  aitecd?! 

ya^ii.— Memben  of  tbe  House  of  Repiescnutivcs  ();4>  :3l 
non-hereditaiy  memben  of  the  House  of  Pcen  receive  {;i3 1 
year,  besides  travelling  eipenses. 

i/enco.— Boih  stnwors  (56)  and  reptesenlitivcs  (j4o)  Mirit 
tjooo  a  year. 

Nelkertands.—KfBiben  of  the  Fint  Chamber  <sc)  not  rcii<lis{ 
in  (he  Hague  receive  (6a.  Sd.  a  day  during  rhc  session;  mrr-'^i-ri 
ot  Ihe  Second  Chamber  (100]  receive  £1661  year,  btLdcstl^'Cl- 
ling  expenses. 


iglhesc 


n.beudes 


avelli 


ingeipcns. 
Fortuiai. — Deputies  have  been  unpaid  fii 


>a>-*u. 


16s.  Sd.  for  each  day  ol 


Second  Chamber  (230]  rei 
besides  iravelliog  eipcnst 
SaiilieriaTiil.— M  embers 


I.  a  day  during  sittings  of  the  Chamber,  ai 
le  Chamber  is  not  sitting. 


m  they 


and  theii 


alary  V 


iuij  hy  ; 


bwralily  of  the  canton.    The  salary  ranges  Ihi.!,  lio3 

ben  ol  Ihe  National  Council  (167I  arc  paid  ln.>m  FeiUiJ 
t.  They  receive  1 6s.  5d,  »  day  (or  each  day  Ibcy  arc  pn-tat, 
L  ravelling  eipcnlcs.  (T.  -^  It 
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